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PREFACE 


In issuing the last volume of the Dictionary of the Bible, the Editor desires 
to record his sense of the goodness of God in enabling him to carry it through 
to the end, and to beseech His blessing on tb© use of it, that His Name may 
be glorified. He desires also very heartily to thank all those wlio have been 
associated with him in its production. He thanks the Publishers for their con¬ 
fidence at the beginning, for the liberty they have left him, and for the perfect 
courtesy of all their intercourse with him. He thanks the Printers also, Messrs. 
Morrison & Gibb, and their employees, for their skilful workmanship and their 
patient personal interest. And he thanks all tlie Authors. Chosen becfiuse 
they were believed to be able to give the best account of the subjects entrusted 
to them, they have done their work in such a w’ay as to vindicate their choice; 
while the relations between them and the Editor have been most agreeable through¬ 
out. He thanks them all, but especially those with whom he has been most 
closely associated in the oversight of the work—Dr. John A. Selbie, Dr. S. K. 
Driver, Dr. H. B. Swete, and Dr. W. Sanday. There is another. Dr. A. B. 
Davidson, but he has passed beyond the voice of earthly gratitude. 


While this volume completes the Dictionary as announced, an Extra Volume is in 
preparation, to contain Indexes and certain subsidiary articles of importance. 




LIST OF ABBREVIATION'S 


Alex. = Alexandrian. 

Apoc. = Apocalypse. 

A pocr. = Apocrypha. 

Aq. =Aquila. 

Arab. = Arabic. 

Aram. = Aramaic. 

Assyr. = Assyrian. 

Bab. = Babylonian, 
c. =circa, about. 

Can. = Canaanite. 
cf. = compare, 
ct. = contrast. 

T) =Deuteronomiat. 

E = Elohi8t. 

edd. = editions or editors. 

Egyp. = Egyptian. 

Eng. = English. 

Eth. s= Etmopic. 

f. = and following verse or page; as Ac 
If. =and following verses or pages; as Mt 
Or. =(Jreek. 

H = Law of Holiness. 

Heb. = Hebrew. 

Hel. s= Hellenistic. 

Hex. = Hexateuch. 

Isr. = Israelite. 

J = Jahwist. 

J"=Jehovah. 

Jems. = Jemsalem. 

Jos. = Josephus. 


I. General 

LXX=Septnagint. 

MSS = Manuscripts. 

MT = Massoretic Text, 
n. =note. 

NT=New Testament. 

Onk. = Onkelo8. 

OT = 01d Testament. 

P=Priestly Narrative. 

Pal. = Palestine, Palestinian, 
Pent. = Pentateuch. 

Pers. = Persian. 

Phil. = Philistine. 

Phcen. = Phcenician. 

Pr. Bk. = Prayer Book. 

R=Redactor. 

Rom. = Roman. 

Sam. = Samaritan. 

Som. = Semitic. 

Sept. = Septnagint. ^ 

Sin. = Sinai tic. * 

Symm. = Symmachus. 

Syr. = Syriac, 
l^alm. = Talmud. 

Targ. =Targum. 

Theod. = Theodotion, 

TR=Textus Receptus. 
tr. = translate or translation. 
VSS=Versions. 

Vulg. = Vulgate. 

WIi = Westcott and Hort’s text. 


II. Books op the Bible 


Old Testament, 


Gn=Genesis. 

Ex = Exodus. 

Lv = Leviticus. 

Nu = Numbers. 

I) t=Deuteronomy. 

Jos = Joshua. 

Jg?= Judges. 

Ru=Riitn. 

1 S, 2 S = 1 and 2 Samuel. 
1 K, 2 K = 1 and 2 Kings. 
1 Ch, 2 Ch = 1 and 2 
Chronicles. 

£zr = Ezra. 

Neh = Nehemiah. 

Estsa Esther. 

Job. 

Ps = Psalms. 

Pr=Proverbs. 

£o=Ecclesiastes. 


Ca = Canticles. 

Is = Isaiah. 

Jer=Jeremiah. 

La=Lamentations. 
Ezk=Ezekiel. 
l)n= Daniel. 

Hos = Hosea. 
Jl=Joel. 

Am=Amos. 

Ob = Obadiah. 

Jon=Jonah, 
Mic=Micah. 

Nah=Nahum. 

Hab = Habakkuk. 
Zeph s Zephaniah. 
Hag=Haggai. 
Zec^Zechariah. 
Mal=Malaohi. 


Apocrypha, 

1 Es, 2 Es = 1 and 2 To=Tobit. 
Esdras. Jth=Judith. 


Ad. Est = Additions to 
Esther. 

Wis=Wisdom. 

Sir = Sirach or Ecclesi- 
asticus. 

Ear=Baruch. 

Three = Song of the 
Three Children. 


Sus=: Susanna. 

Bel = Bel and the 
Dragon. 

Pr. Man = Prayer of 
Manasses. 

1 Mac, 2 Mao si and 2 
Maccabees. 


New Testament 


Mt=Matthew. 
Mk=Mark. 

Lk=Luke. 

Jn=John. 

Ac=Acts. 

Ro=Romans. 

1 Co, 2 Co = 1 and 2 
Corinthians. 

Gal=Galatians. 

Eph = Ephesians. 

Ph s Phuippians. 
ColsColossians. 


1 Th, 2 Th « 1 and 2 
Thessalonians. 

1 Tij 2 Ti = 1 and 2 
Timothy. 

Tit-Titus. 

Philem=Philemon. 

He Hebrews. 
JasJames. 

1 P, 2 P» 1 and 2 Peter. 
1 Jn, 2 Jn, 3 Jn = l, 2^ 
and 8 Jo^. 

Jude. 

Rev as Revelation. 
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LIST OF ABBREVIATIONS 


III. English Versions 

Wyc.=\Vyclif’s Bible (NT c. 1.380, OT c. 1382, Bish. = Bishops* Bible 1568. 

Purvcy’fl Revision c. 1388). Torn. =Tomson*s NT 1676. 

Tind. = Tindale*8 NT 1626 and 1634, Pent. 1630. Rhem.«Rliemish NT 1682. 

Cov. = Coverdale’.s Bible 163.5. Don. rrDouajr OT 1609. 

Matt, or Ropj. = Matthew’s (i.e. prob. Rogers’) AV = Authorized Version 1611. 

Bible 1637. AVm = Authorized Version margin. 

Cran. or Great=Cranmer’s ‘Great’ Bible 1639. RV = Revised Version NT 1881, OT 188.5. 
Tav.= Taverner’s Bible 1539. RVm = Revised Version margin. 

Gen. = Geneva NT 1657, Bible 1560. EV = Auth. and Rev. Versions, 


IV. For the Literature 


.47/7’= Ancient Hebrew Tradition. 

AAmerican Journal of Sem. Lang, and 
Literature. 

-4*77% = American Journal of Theology. 
A7'=Altes Testament. 

7?7=Bampton Lecture. 

British Museum. 

B7?P=Biblical Researches in Palestine. 

(7/(7 = Corpus Inscriptionum Gr.necarum. 

(777 = Corpus Inscriptionum Latinarum. 

C'7*S^= Corpus Inscriptionum Semiticarum. 

GO 7= Cuneiform Inscriptions and the OT. 

7)R=Dictionary of the Bible. 
jE'777r= Early History of the Hebrews. 
G.4P=Geographie des alten Paliistina. 

GGA =G6ttingische Gelehrte Anzeigen. 
G(rV=Nachrichten der kdnigl. Gesellschaft der 
Wissenschaften zu Giittingen. 
CrJ’F=Ge8chichte des .Jildischen Volkes. 
(yr7=Geschichte des Volkes Israel. 

TTGilf = Higher Criticism and the Monuments. 
7r£^=Histdria Ecclesiastica. 

Ar(77rX = Historical Goog. of Holy Land. 

7/7 = History of Israel. 

^.7P=History of the Jewish People. 

HPM— History, Prophecy, and the Monuments. 
HPN= Hebrew Proper Names. 

/c/G—Israelitischo und Jildische Geschichte. 
»/RZ=Journal of Biblical Literature, 

ZZ)7%=Jahrbiicher fiir deutsche Theologie. 

JQR =Jewish Qu nrterly Review. 

<7^.4aS^=J ournal of the Koval Asiatic Society. 
c7i2Z=Jewish Religious Life after the Exile. 
»7r%5^=Journal of Theological Studies. 
7rA7’=Die Keilinschriften und das Alte Test. 
7rCrF=:Keilinschriften u, Geschichtsforschung. 
7r/B=Keilinschriftliche Bibliothek. I 

ZGB/=Literarisches Centralblatt. i 

ZG7’=Introd. to the Literature of the Old Test. I 


NHWB = Neuhebriiisches Worterbuch. 

NTZG — Neutestamentliche Zeitgeschiclite, 
OJV=Otiura Norvicense. 

(7P=Ormin of the Psalter. 

07ZG=The Old Test, in the Jewish Church. 

PR = Polychrome Bible. 

P7?P= Palestine Exploration Fund. 

PPP*S^ = Quarterly Statement of the same. 
PSBA = Proceedings of Soc. of Bibl. Archmology. 
PPP = Real-Encyclopadie flir protest. Theologie 
und Kirche. 

§PR= Queen’s Printers’ Bible. 

PR = Revue Biblique. 

RRc7= Revue des Etudes Juives. 

RP=Records of the Past. 

RiSi = Religion of the Semites. 

RROr=: Sacred Books of Old Test. 

Studien und Kritiken. 
i8P=Sinai and Palestine. 

Rirp=r Memoirs of the Survey of W. Palestine. 
ThL or 7%ZZ=Theol. Literaturzeitung. 
P%r=Theol. TiMschrift. 

7’R=Texts and Studies. 

PRRA = Transactions of Soc. of Bibl. Archaeology. 
T(7=Texto und Untersuchungen. 

IFA 7= Western Asiatic Inscriptions. 
irZ7rJ7= Wiener Zeitschrift fiir Kunde des 
Morgenlandes. 

^i4 = Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie. 

ZAW or ZA7JP= Zeitschrift fiir die Alttest. 
Wissenschaft. 

ZDMG — Zeitschrift der Deutschen Morgen- 
liindischen Gesellschaft. 

ZDPF= Zeitschrift des Deutschen Paliistina- 
Vereins. 

Z7f*S'P= Zeitschrift fiir Keilschriftforschung. 
ZAIF= Zeitschrift fiir kirchliche Wissenschaft. 
.^ArPIF=Zeitschrift fiir die Neutest. Wissen¬ 
schaft. 


A small superior number designates the particular edition of the work referred to, as KA T*®, LOT^. 
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Canaan as divided among the Twelve Tribes 


facing page 1 
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PLEROMA {irXifiptaiJLa ; Lat. plcnitudo, supple- 
tnenluvi^ plcnroHi; AVand liV ‘fulness’). — A word 
of coninion Greek usa^^e, wdiich is raised to a semi- 
technical meaning in relation to God in certain 
books of the NT connected with Asia Minor (Ephe¬ 
sians, Colossians, John (prol.)). This meaning 
may have been given to it first by St. Paul; but 
his absolute use of it in Col P®, without any 
explanation added, suggests that it was already 
in use among the false teachers against whom he 
is writing. Lightfoot conjectures that it had a 
Palestinian origin, representing the Hebrew kSd. 

The word itself is a relative term, capable of 
many shades of meaning, according to the subject 
with which it is joined and the antithesis to wJiicIi 
it is contrasted. It denotes the result of the action 
of the verb -irXripovv ; but ttXtjpovv is either (a) to hll 
up an empty thing (e.fj. Mt IIP®), or (ft) to com¬ 
plete an incomf»lete thing {e.g, Mt Td’); and tlio 
verbal substantive in -p.a may express either (1) 
the objective accusative after the verb, ‘the thing 
Idled or completed,’ or (2) the cognate accusative, 
‘ the state of fulness or completion, the fullilment, 
the full amount,’ resulting from the action of the 
verb (llo 15■-^ 1 Co 10-®). It may em¬ 

phasize totality in contrast to its constituent 
parts; or fulness in contrast to emptiness {K^pupLa ); 
or completeness in contrast to incompleteness or 
deficiency {varlprjpLa Col I-"*, 2 Co IP, Ko 11^-). 

A further ambiguity arises when it is joined with 
a genitive, which may be either subjective or 
objective, the fulness which one thing gives to 
another, or that wdiich it receives from another. 

In its semi-technical a])plication it is applied 
primarily to the perfection of God, the fulness of 
Hislieing, ‘ the aggregate of the Divine attributes, 
virtues, energies’; this is used quite absolutely in 
Col P® {Ip airry evdoKfjerep ttcLp rb irX'fiptap.a KarotK^aai), 
but further defined (1) as Trap rb TrXiJpw/ia rijs $€ 6771 x 0 $, 
‘the whole completeness of the Divine nature,’ in 
Col 2®, (2) as Trap rb TrXT^poopia roO $€o0, ‘the whole 
(moral) perfection which is characteristic of God,* 
in Eph 3‘®. Secondarily, this same rXi^pujfia is 
transferred to Christ; it was embodied perma¬ 
nently in Him at the Incarnation (Col 1^®); it still 
dwells permanently in His glorified Body, ip abr(f 
KaroiKci crujfMTiKibt (Col 2®); it is rd irX'fipojfM, roO 
^iffTov (Eph 4*®), the complete, moral, and intel¬ 
lectual perfection to which Christians aspire and 
with which they are filled (Eph 4^*, Col 2® ierri ip 
abri} TCTrXriptajjLipoi* Cf. Jn P® iKToO T\pptiuaTo$ abroO 
iifiets vdPT€$ i\d^o/jL€p, where vXifipuiia is the state of 
Him who is vXi]pri$ dXrjdelas, P^ cf. Lk 2^ 

wXripobfiepop <ro0faf). This indwelling emphasizes 
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the completeness with wliich the Son represents 
the Father; it is the fulness of life which makes 
Him the representative, without other intermediary 
agencies, and ruler of the whole universe; and it is 
tlie fulness of moral and intellectual perfection 
which is communicable through Him to man; it 
is coiLsistcnt with a gradual growth of human 
faculties (Lk 2 ^®), therefore with the phrase 
iKipuxrep of Ph 2 ^, which is perhaps intended as a 
deliberate contrast to it [Kknosis]. One further 
application of the phrase is made in Eph 1 ®®, where 
it IS used of the Church, rb TrXT^pwga roO ret irdpra ip 
Trdffip irX'qpovp.ipov, Here the genitive is perhaps 
subjective—the fulness of Christ, His full embodi¬ 
ment, that fulness which He supplies to the 
Church—emphasizing the thoroughness with which 
the Church is the receptacle of His powders and 
represents Him on earth. The analog^y of the 
other uses of the w^ord with the genitive of the 
person (Eph 3^® 4^®), and the stress throughout these 
hooks on Christians being filled by Christ (Eph 
319 413 518 ^ QqJ P 2 ’® 4*®, Jn D® 3®^), favours this 
view. But the genitive may bo objective, ‘the 
complement of Christ,’ that which completes Him, 
which fills up by its activities the work which His 
withdrawal to heaven would have left undone, as 
the body completes the head. The analogy of the 
body, the stress laid on the action of the Church 
(Eph 3^®*®^), St. Eaiil’s language about himself in 
Col 1 ®^ {dpTapairXripQ rb. b<TT€p'fjfia.Ta rCop $XI\I/€Ujp rod 
XphTToO), support this, and it is impossible to decide 
between the two. The former view has been most 
common since the thorough examination of the 
word by Fritzscho {Rom, ii. pp. 469 tf.) and Light- 
foot {CoL ad Ivc, and Additional Note), and is still 
taken by von Soden {Hand-Comm. ad loc.) and 
Maepherson {Expositor, 1890, pp. 462-472). But 
the latter view, which was that of Origen and 
Chrysostom, has been strongly advocated of late 
by Pfleiderer {Paulinism, ii. p. 172), T. K. Abbott 
{International Critical Comm, ad loc,), and most 
fully J. A. Robinson {Expositor, 1898, pp. 241-269). 

Outside the NT the word occurs in Ignatius in a 
sense which is clearly influenced by the NT, and 
apparently in the meaning of the Divine fulness, 
as going forth and blessing and residing in the 
Church {Eph, Inscr. rf ibXoyTjpdpjj ip fuyidti BeoO 
Tarpbs rXrjpiJbfiaTi, and Troll, Inscr. fjp Kai dtnrdlofjixn 
ip xXTjpdtfiaTi, almost 'S.pKrrt} [but see Light- 
foot, ad loc,]). 

In Gnosticism the use becomes yet more stereo¬ 
typed and technical, though its applications are still 
very variable. The Gnostic wnters appeal to the 
use in the NT {e,g, Iren. I. iii. 4), ana the word 
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retains from it the sense of totality in contrast to 
the constituent parts; but the chief associations 
of irXTfjpujfia in their systems are with Greek philo¬ 
sophy, and tlie main thought is that of a state of 
completeness in contrast to deficiency (v^r^prifiay 
Iren. I. xvi. 3 ; Hippol. vi. 31), or of the fulness of 
real existence in contrast to tlie empty void and 
unreality of mere phenomena (A^i/w/xa, Iren. i. iv. 1). 
Thus in Cerintlms it exnressed the fulness of the 
Divine Life out of wnich the Divine Christ 
descended upon the man Jesus at his baptism, 
and into which He returned (Iren. I. xxvi. 1, 
HI. xi. 1, xvi. 1). In the Valentinian system it 
stands in antithesis to the essential incomprehen¬ 
sible (rodhead, as ‘the circle of the Divine attri¬ 
butes,’ the various means by which God reveals 
Himself: it is the totality of the thirty scons or 
emanations which proceed from God, but are 
separated alike from Him and from the material 
universe. It is at times almost localized, so that 
a thing is spoken of as ‘within,’ ‘without,* ‘above,’ 
‘ below ’ the I’leroma : more often it is the spirit- 
world, the archetypal ideal existing in the invisible 
heavens in contrast to the imperfect phenomenal 
manifestations of that ideal in the universe. Thus 
‘the whole Pleroma of the /eons ’contributes each 
its own excellence to the hi.storic Jesus, and He 
appears on earth ‘ as the perfect beauty and star 
Oi the Pleroma’ (rcXet 6 raroy xdWos Kal Aa-rpov roO 
TrXrjpw/xarosy Iren. I. xi. 6 ). Again, each separate 
neon is called a wX'jfjpijj/xa in contrast to its earthly 
imperfect counterpart, so that in this sense the 
plural can be used, irX'npiJotxaTa. (Iren. I. xiv. 2); and 
even each individual has his or her Pleroma 
or spiritual counterpart (rd xXi^pupLa avrijs of the 
Samaritan woman,—Heracleon, ap. Origen, xiii. 
p. 205; ap. Stieren’s Irenaiusy p. 950). Similarly 
it was used by Ophite writers as equivalent to 
the full completeness of perfect knowledge (Pistis 
Sophiay p. 15). It thus expressed the various 
thoughts which we should express by the God¬ 
head, the ideal, heaven ; and it is probably owing 
to this ambiguity, as well as to its heretical associa¬ 
tions, that the word dropped out of Christian theo¬ 
logy. It is still used in its ordinary untechnical 
meaning, e.ff. Theophylact (p. 530) speaks of the 
Trinity as 7 rXi)/)wga roG Oeou ; but no use so technical 
as that in Ignatius reappears. 

For fulle^r details cr. Suicer’s Thesaur^iSy s.v. ; 
Lightfoot, Col. (‘Colo.ssian Heresy* and Additional 
Note); Smith’s Diet. Christ. Bionr. s.vv. ‘Gnosti¬ 
cism,* ‘Valentinus’; Cambridge Texts and StudieSy 
i. 4, p. 105. W. Lock. 

PLOUGH, PLOUGHSHARE.-See Agriculture 
in vol. i. p. 49. 

PLUMBLINE, PLUMMET.— A line or cord with 
a heavy weight attached, used by masons when 
erecting a. building, to ascertain if the walls are 
perpendicular. The plumhline used by the Syrian 
masons is a oord passing freely through a hole in 
the centre of a cylindrical piece of wood about 3 in. 
long; at one end of the cord is a hollow cone of 
copper filled with lead. The cord is fastened to a 
ring inserted into the centre of the base of the cone- 
shaped plummet, the diameter of the base being 
the same as the length of the cylinder of wood. 
One end of the piece of wood is applied to the face 
of the wall, and the plummet is allowed to descend 
slowly. If the rim of the base just touches the 
surface of the stones the wall is perpendicular. 
Several Ueb. words are rendered plummet or 
plumbline. 1 . literally, a stone, probably 
showing that the original plummet was a sus¬ 
pended stone, Is 34^h In Zee 4^® the expression 

(see Nowack, ad loe.)y a stone of tin, a 
plummet, is used. 2 . Am T* ®. The etymology 


of this word is doubtful. There are similar words 
in cognate languages for ‘ lead,’ ‘ tin * (cf. Ox/. Heb. 
Lex. S.V.). 3. in 2 K 21^®, Is 28'^, a 

weight. In all the Scripture references to ‘ plum¬ 
met* or ‘plumb-line,* the term is used metaphori¬ 
cally, e.g. in Am 7®, where J'' is to set a plummet in 
the very midst of His people (i.e. apply to it a 
crucial moral test), and whatever does not conform 
to its standard will be destroyed (Driver, ad loc.)» 

W. Oarslaw. 

POCHERETH - HAZZEBAIM. — Amongst the 
‘children of Solomon’s servants* who returned 
with Zerubbabel are mentioned the D::?vn 
Ezr 2®7=Neh 7®® (□'!;?¥? 'a ’^?). The LXX, mis¬ 
understanding the passage, divides into two proper 
names (in Ezr B viol ^aapdOy vlol'Aae^cotltfy A ^aKcpdOy 
*A<repuetfi ; in Neh B viol ^^aKapddy viol Xapaelpt,, 
A . . . ^axapdO . . . ). In 1 Es 5®^ the LXX has 
viol ^aKapid 2 a| 8 (e)/? 7 . See PhacARETH. The Heb. 
pothereth-hazzehaim means ‘hunter of gazelles.* 

J. A. Selbie. 

POET. —Only Ac 17“ ‘ As certain even of your 
own poets have said. For we are also his oflspring.* 
By ‘your own poets* (oi kolB' v/zas [WU marg, j/yuaf 
after B, 33 etc., Copt.] TroirjTaL) Lightfoot thinks 
St. Paul meant poets belonging to the same school 
as his Stoic audience {Dissc^daiinns on Apost, 
AgCy p. 288 f.). The words have been traced to 
Cleanthos* Hymn to ZeuSy By where wc read, ‘ For 
Thine offspring are we (^a <rov ydp y^yos ierp-iu), 
therefore will I hymn Thy praises and sing Thy 
might forever. Thee all this universe which rolls 
al>out the earth obeys, wheresoever Thou dost 
guide it, and gladly owns Thy sway.* Than in 
this ‘sublime hymn,* says Lightfoot {Dissert, p. 
.306), ‘heathen devotion seldom or never soars 
higher.* Cleanthes belongs to the 4th cent. B.c. 
The exact words of St. I’aul’s quotation {rod ydp 
Kal yivoi iaph) have been found in another Stoic’s 
writings, the Phmnoinena of Aratus of Soli (of the 
3rd cent. B.C.), and the form of the apostle’s 
expression, *sovie of your own poets,* may mean 
that he knew the words to be found in more than 
one poet. 

In 1 Co 15“ and Tit H® quotations have been 
di.scovered from other Greek poets, but tliey par¬ 
take rather more of the character of common 
proverbs than the quotation from Cleanthes or 
Aratus. The first {(pOelpovcrLV ijOrj bpiXlai 

KaKal) has been traced to the Thais of Alenander, a 
comic poet of the 3rd cent. B.c. The line is 
iambic trimeter, and the form of the TK 

is necessary for the scansion ; i.s, however, 

the form in almost all MSS, and adopted by 
almost all editor.s, so that the feeling for the 
metre of the line was not present when Uie apostle 
wrote. The second (Kp^res del ^evorat, KaKd OrjpLay 
yaaHpes dpyal) is a complete hexameter verse, and 
comes from the llepi XPWP-^^ of Epimenides, who 
lived about B.c. 600. It is also found in the Hymn 
to Zeus of Callimachus. 

These fragments of Greek verse exhaust the 
poetry (if the word is to be used in its usual con¬ 
notation) of the NT. It is extremely probable, 
however, that many of our Lord’s sayings were 
cast in the forms of Hebrew poetry. See the 
articles by Briggs on ‘The Wisdom of Jesus the 
Messiah’ in the Expos. TimeSy vol. viii. (1897) 
np. 393 ff., 45211*., 492 ff., vol. ix. (1898) 69 ff., and 
less fully in his Study of Holy Scripture (1899), 
p. 373 ff. J. Hastings. 

POETRY (HEBREW).— 

Introduction. 

1. The Form of Heb. poetry. 

A. Poems written in I’rose, 

B. Poems written in Verse. 

1. The External evidence. 
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2. The rules for the form of Heb. poetry: (a) the 
line : (Jb) the verse; (c) parallelism ; (d) metre: 
the Ifiriah and other kinds of verse; («) the 
scale for the lines; (f) strophes; 0?) subordi¬ 
nate matters of form. 

II. The Material of Heb. poetry. 

A, The different species of poetry. 

B, The employment of poetry. 

1. FolK-pootry: (a) in family life ; (6) in the life of 

the community; (c) in the religious life; (d) In 
the national life. 

2. The poetry of the Prophets. 

3. Artistic poetry. 

Poems are works of art, whose substratum is 
supplied by human speech. Since they make their 
impression only through oral utterance, which from 
its very nature dies away, they require for their 
perpetuation—difiering in this from the works of 
[elastic art—the medium of writing. By the signs 
of the latter they can afterwards be reproduced 
with more or less fidelity, in proportion to the 
sufficiency of the system of writing and the state 
of preservation of the script in which it has reached 
us. Like every work of art, the poem has for its 
chief source the creative imagination of its author ; 
in every instance a strong element of invention 
enters into its construction. Its aim is aesthetic 
enjoyment, it seeks to work upon the senses, the 
emotions, the imagination, of the hearer. An 
ulterior purpose, namely, to influence directly the 
will and conduct of those who happen to make 
acquaintance with the poem, is, strictly speaking, 
outside the scope of poetry, as of art in general. 
But although a discourse whose interest is judicial, 
political, or social, has certainly, in spite of all the 
rhetorical art expended upon it, no claim to be 
called a poem, yet the border-line is a shifting 
one. There are edifying, didactic, political com¬ 
positions, which in spite of their underlying 
‘ tendency* do not cease to be poems in the fullest 
sense, while the claim of others to this title may 
be disputed. 

The aim of poetry may be reached without the 
omnloyment or special, external, palpable means 
sucii as distinguish the language of poetry from 
that of daily use. There are poems free from the 
trammels of verso, composed in simple prose, nay, 
in recent times the employment of the prose form 
in poetry is more common than that of verse. 
This is the case above all with the drama, and in 
the next place with the epos in the form of the 
novel; it i.s only for lyric poetry that the use of 
the prose form constitutes a great exception.* In 
ancient times the employment of verse was the 
rule for eveiy species of poetry; where the prose 
form prevails, it will generally be found to be in 
compositions which lie upon the dubious border¬ 
line referred to above. 

The question whether poetry has a place in the 
Holy Scriptures could bo raised as long as men 
heki fast to the strict verbal inspiration doctrine. 
From that standpoint the admixture of so strongly 
human and subjective an clement might appear to 
contradict the purely Divine and objective origin 
of the words of the Bible. Better knowledge 
now teaches us that no device of human language 
is to be declared incapable of employment m 
Scripture. Yet poetry will not be the rule there, 
for neither of the two collections of books that 
make up the Bible is arranged from the point of 
view of art, but from that of religious value ; they 
are collections not of national belles lettres but of 
Sacred Writings. At the same time, however, the 
Old Testament embraces all that has come down to 
us of the literature of the people of Israel in its 
early days, so that for our knowledge of the 
poetry and the poetical art of the ancient Hebrews 
we have to turn solely to this collection of their 
Sacred Writings. 

* Of. €,g, Hardenberg (Novalls), Hymnen an dis Naoht, 


1. The Form of Hebrew Poetry.—A. Poems 
wniTTES IN Prose, —Prose-poems are not absent 
from the OT, yet the border-lines for their re¬ 
cognition are hard to draw. If all fiction could 
be called poetry, then the tale of the woman of 
Tekoa (2 S 14®'^) would have to be included in this 
category, and still more the story told by the 
prophet Nathan (2 S 12 *'^). But in both these 
narratives we have simply rhetorical artifices, both 
give themselves out in tlie first instance as bare 
statements of actual occurrences. It is otherwise 
with Jotham’s fable (Jg which presents itself 
within the framework of his address as a didactic 
composition, and is to be placed on the same plane 
as the parables of Jesus in the New Testament. 
The Books of Jonah, Ruth, Esther, and the Daniel 
narratives in Dn 1-6, are regarded by modern OT 
science as products of Jewish novel-writing, of 
which further instances, outside the Canon, have 
come down to us in the Books of Judith, Tobit, 
2 Maccabees, etc.* But their quality as poetry 
stands and falls with the verdict reached by criti¬ 
cism, for, the moment their contents are declared 
to be historical, they lose all claim to this title. 
In any case, it is to oe observed that these prose- 
poems one and all belong to a late period ; but, on 
the other hand, the prologue and the epilogue of 
the Book of Job, which in contradistinction from 
the speeches in chs. 3-41 are composed in prose, 
show that the date alone does not aecide the pro¬ 
cedure in this matter. The reason for this differ¬ 
ence of form will have to bo examined below (see 
pp. 9^* and 10 “). 

B. Poems written in Verse,— The External 
Evidence, —Far more prominent are the poems 
composed in verse, and of these alone we mean 
to speak in what follows. That the ancient Hebrews 
possessed and consciously employed in poetry pre¬ 
scribed poetical forms constructed for that special 
purpose, may be proved with certainty from the 
OT itself. The evidence is found first of all in the 
peculiar expressions used to designate poetry, the 
poet and his activity (cf. especially the roots 
and TE^), in the application of these peculiar terms 
to certain compositions (cf. the numerous intro¬ 
ductions and superscriptions, such as Ex 15h Jg 6 ^ 
Nu 21^’* ^), in the statement that certain passages 
were recited to the accompaniment of music, and 
sometimes of dancing, e.g. Ex IS 18* ; cf. 

also many of the titles of the Psalms. We are 
carried a point beyond this by the alphabetical 
poems, in which equal poetical units are clearly 
separated from one another through their initial 
letters being arranged so as to form the Hob. 
alphabet. Most important are Pss 111 and 112 , in 
which each several line bears a new letter, and 
next to these are to be reckoned those poems in 
which, like Pss 26. 34.145, Pr 3P*'*^ a letter is mven 
to each verse. The Synagogue tradition {Shaobath 
1036, Sopherim, ch. 12; cf. Strack, Prolegom, crit. 
in Vet, Test. Heb. p. 80) at least testifies to and 
enjoins the writing in distinct lines of the songs 
Ex 15, Dt 32, Jg 5, 2 S 22 , no doubt becau.se these 
are called ‘ songs * in the titles they bear. But 
tills is to recognize expressly the poetical form of 
these passages. 

2 . The rules for the form of Heb. poetry, — a. 
The line.—Far more uncertain than the fact that 
the Hebrews possessed a form of composition 
specially devisea for use in poetry is the question 
as to the rules of this form, or, in other words, as 
to the metrical system of the ancient Hebrews. 
On this subject there is no tradition worthy of the 
name, rather must the laws of Heb. metre be 
deduced from the poems themselves. Fortunately, 

* Of. O. A. Briggs Introd, to Study of Holy Scripture^ 

New York, 1899, p. 341 ff.), who calls these hooks * prose works 
of the ima^nation.' 
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there are two factors tliat from the first stand 
out as indubitably established. Tlie first of these 
ds tlie line (o-rfxos), externally authenticated, as 
has just been said, by Pss 111 and 112, as well as 
by the circumstance that in the MSS some poems 
are written stichically, and latterly also by the 
newly discovered fra<;nients of the Heb. Sirach, 
whicn are likewise written in stichoi. It is the 
fundamental rule of all metrical composition, the 
one indispensable condition, that the continuous 
flow of the discourse should be divided into short 
word-groups, which, as far as the sense is con¬ 
cerned, have a certain independence. It is only 
in highly developed forms of poetry that the inde¬ 
pendence of the lines, in this matter of the sense, 
18 more or less superfluous. The limit for the 
length of these lines is one imposed by nature, 
namely, that each line should be capable of being 

S ronounccd in a single easy breath. Such lines 
etach themselves from one another with perfect 
clearness in all the poetical parts of the OT, and 
there cannot be a moment’s doubt that it is not the 
logic of the discourse but an artificial design that 
has divided the flow of the language in this way. In 
Hebrew, especially, the end of the line uniformly 
coincides with a break in the sense, and even the 
accentuation of our texts is seldom wrong as to 
the correct division. It is possible to have poems 
which employ no other method as to their form 
than such a separation into the briefest units 
that give a complete sense, although those do not 
stand in an exact rhythmical relation to one another 
or mutually unite tliemselves into uniform groups. 
This is exemplified, for instance, in a number of 
(loethe’s finest poems, such as Der Gesang der 
Geister iiher den TVnssern, Grenzen der Menschheitt 
Ganymede Prometheus^ etc. 

b« The verse. —As well established as the line is 
the second higher poetical unit, I he verse. In 
Heb. poetry a plurality of lines, in by far the 
majority of instances two of these, regularly com¬ 
bine to form a verse. This unit is likewise wit¬ 
nessed to by tradition. The sign for the close of 
the verse (the double point pios f)iD) is undoubtedly 
the earliest addition made to the consonantal text, 
and is handed down along with the latter, where 
accents, vowels, and diacritical points are wanting. 
The division by c’piDSi is already witnessed to in the 
Mislnia {Megillnh iv. 4). The v(*rse-division, to be 
sure, is not confined to the poetical sections of the 
OT, but is cariie<l througn everywhere. But it 
is a circumstance of extreme importance that in 
the poetical sections the verse - divider does not 
stand at the close of each stirhos, but regularly 
(with extreiufdy rare exceptions) includes several 
of these. And though it happens frequently that 
several metrical verses are combined in a single 
Massoretic verse, on the other hand it is one of 
the rarest occurrences to find the verso - divider 
wrongly separating stichoi of the same verse from 
one another. 

c. Parallelism. —The connecting agency, how¬ 
ever, which unites the verse-members so as to form 
the verse, was not clearly recognized and defined 
till last century. The merit of this belongs to 
Bishop Lowth in his opocdi-makin^j book, De sacra 
poesi Hebroiormn, which appeared in the same year 
(1753) as Astruc’s Conjectures, There in his rree- 
lectio xix., p. 237,* he says;— 

‘ Poetica sententiarum compositio maximam partem constat 
in wqualitate, oc siniilitudine quodam, sive, paralleliayno^ mem- 
bronim cujusque periodi, ita ut in duobus pleniraque membris 
res rebus, verbis verba, quasi demensa et paria res^ndeant.’ 

From this passage came the term parallelismus 
memhrorurn^ whicli has since then been generally 

^ * Oomparo with this the more detailed discussion in the Pre- 
liminary Disnertati(yn to Lowth’s works on Isaiah, 1778 (German 
by Kopi)o, 1779 ff.]. 


employed. We have to do here not with a formal 
contrivance like rhyme, assonance, alliteration, 
regularly changing length of the lines (cf. the 
dactylic distich), hut witli a connexion by means 
of the sense, which finds its full expression only in 
parallelism, and, at the same time, in parallelism 
separates itself from what precedes and what 
folioW.S. Lowth continues quite correctly— 

‘ Qu» res inultos quldem gradus habot, multam varietatem, 
ut alias accurutlor et apertior, alias solutior ot obscurior sit ’; 

but by distinguisliing three kinds of parallelism, 
synonymous^ antithetic^ and synthetic, as well 
as by the very name ‘parallelism,’ which was 
capable of being misunderstood, he contributed at 
the same time to encourage too narrow a con¬ 
ception of the phenomenon.* Nor is it any ad¬ 
vantage to complete the scheme, as H. Ewald 
in particular has sought to do; all this has 
only a casual value as comj)ared with the general 
principle established, that the individual stichoi, 
which themselves each form a unit of sense, com¬ 
bine in the verso to form a larger unit. The 
possible variety of relation between the stichoi is 
endless. 

A wider background for this phenomenon has 
lately been gained by observing that the same 
rule liolds gmod in the poetry of the ancient Baby¬ 
lonians and Assyrians, and, T)erhaps in a less de¬ 
veloped form, also in that of tlie ancient Egyptians. 
Schrader f assumes that Israel took over this prin- 
<*iple, along with much else, from Mesopotamia, 
and Briggs (ojr>. cit, p. 368) also considers this 
extremely probable, ©till the possibility remains 
that this poeti(;al rule is the common heritage of a 
large group of the nations of antiquity.t 

It is radically wrong to see in the parallelism 
nierely a rhetorical phenomenon, and to disregard 
it accordingly, as need may be, in conducting metri¬ 
cal investigations. In this way one overlooks the 
fact that the parallelism is founded on the previous 
separation of the stichoi. It is possible, of course, 
to take the sense-parallelism anu apply it to a prose 
composition, at the same time dispensing with a 
uniform separation into lines, and in this way to 
weaken it down to a purely rhetorical form, but, 
when coupled with that separation, the parallelism 
assumes the character or a fixed device of art. 
The best proof of this is found in the circumstance 
that for nearly 2000 years men felt and recognized 
the Psalms and otlier poethial portions of the OT 
to be poems, without Having any clear conscious¬ 
ness of the device employed to constitute them so. 
It is a specially happy providence tliat tliis device 
is so connected with tne contents tliat it had practi¬ 
cally to be banded down along with these. 

* Still the diatinguishing of three poasibllitioa boa a certain 
logical value. In the unpublished second part of the present 
writer’s Akademinche Antrittifvorlemng, 187:J (cf. SK, 1874, 
p. 764, Anni.), an attempt ia niode to explain the parallelitnnia 
by going bock to the woni as a term for poetical discourse. 
If thia lleb. word means originally ‘comparison, likeness,’ 
bipartition and parallelism find their ground in the nature of 
the case. The result of a comparison may be one or other of 
throe kinds. It may diKclose (1) equality or resemblance, e.ff, 
Pr 1026 111®- 22 -(‘.j) inequality, unlikeiiess, or opposition, e.y. 
Pr 101 - 28 , ( 3 ) a more or less, a better or worse, etc., by which a 
movement, a progress is given, e.a. Pr 12^ 16i®- lo® 171 19*, as 
also 11®* 1511. There can be hardly any doubt that the parallel 
verse exhibits its greatest independence and purest development 
in the various apophthegms of Pr 10 IT., which all fall under this 
threefold scheme. The circumstance that, at least in their 
written form, these belong to the later products of. Hebrew 
literature, is certainly no adequate objection to the view put 
forward in the above-cited lecture, that the fundamental rule for 
the form of Heb. poetry is borrowed from the apophthegm. Yet 
it is so hopeless a task to reach any probable pronouncement 
regarding these first beginnings that the present writer is no 
longer disposed to maintain that former view. 

i His article in the Jahrb.f, prot. Theol. i. (1876) p. 121 ff., it 
.still well worthy of study. 

X Of. W. Max MUller, Die LiebeepoeHe der alien uEgypter, 
1899, p. 10. Anm. 1. 
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d. Metre: the ^inah and other kinds of verso* 

—From what has just been said, it is self-evident 
that the length of the lines is not a matter of in- 
diil'ercnce. These must l)e fashioned in a certain 
uniform relation to one another, in order to pro¬ 
duce the impression of rhythrjiic units. The sure 
)roof that the Hob. poet consciously lixed the 
en^th of the lines is found in the circumstance 
that for a special occasion that presented itself in 
the life of the people he uniformly chose a special 
length of line. Tins is established in the case of 
the npp, the Hebrew lament for the dead, i.c. the 
songs which women as mourners Jer 9^^) 

sang at funerals in ancient Israel. These were 
uniformly composed in verses of two members, the 
length ot the first of which stands to that of the 
second in tlie proportion of 3:2, giving rise to a 
peculiar limping ihythm, in which the second 
member as it were dies away and expires. These 
verses are very sharply distinguished from the 
others, in which emial length of verse-members in 
the same verse is tlie rule. For proof of the cor¬ 
rectness of these observations the present Nvriter's 

art. * Das hcbraische Idagelied ’ in 7’IK, 1882, 
pp. 1-52, may still suffice, if it be read with care. 
It will not do either to unite the two unequal 
stichoi into a single ‘long line,’ or to pronounce it 
a matter of indiHerence whether the longer line 
comes first or last.* Equally established beyond 
all doubt is the original connexion of this kind of 
verse with the popular lament for the dead. 
When Briggs {op. cit. p. 381) says, ‘there is no 
propriety in the name,’ and, further, supposes that 
the name was given to it by the present writer 
‘ because apparently ho first noticed it in the Book 
of Lamentations,’ the one remark is as mistaken 
as the other. The second of the two merely proves 
that Briggs has not followed our argument, which 
is founded rather upon the fact that the prophets, 
whenever they introduce the mourning women 
speaking in person (Jer 38--*),t or when they 
themselves in their symbolical actions assume 
the r61e of the mouniinjj women (Am 6h Ezk 19, 
etc.), uniformly choose tliis measure.^ The objec¬ 
tion that David does not employ it in his lament 
for Saul and Jonathan (2 S 1^’*’^-) can be urged 
only by one who holds that David meant to 
take the place of the mourning women at the 
obsequies, or to attach himself to their lamenta¬ 
tions. And when Grimme {loc. cit. p. 549) suggests 
that the carlie.st employment of this measure 
should rather be sought tor in the oracles of tlie 
priests, not only must we first wait for proof that 
the ancient oracles were composed in it,§ but must 

ask, further, which was the earlier in Israel, the 
funeral or the oracle, and whether it is likely that 
this form of verse 'was originally learned by the 
mourning women from the lips of the priests as 
they pronounced their oracles, to be afterwards 

* noth these things have been clone recently by Grlminc 
{ZDMGf 189C, p. 645f.). The examples he adduces in Justi¬ 
fication of his procedure appear to us to be altogether in¬ 
adequate. Some of them are due to faulty scansion, in others 
a false length is given to the lines by a wrong division of the 
context, some are cited from a corrupt unemended text, others 
are to be explained in accordance with ZATW ii. p. 7, No. S. 
No agreement seems possible between the present writer ami 
Grimme, for not only would this necessitate the acceptance of 
the metrical system of the latter, but Grimme's ‘ fUnf-hebiger 
Vers’ is something quite difTorent from the Idnah verse. 

f Of. ZATW, 1883. p. 299IT. 

t Grimme (ZDMO, 1897, p. 093) declares that one might as 
well assert that the Greek nexameter is properly a mourning 
strain because it is in it that the women lament for the dead 
Hector. Yes, no doubt, were it not that the rest of the Iliad 
also is written in hexameters. In the same place he seeks to 
prove that Jor 91*18 is wholly composed in the (pinah measure, 
nut his argument breaks down completely. Only 828-9* was 
originally an independent poem in this measure. 

§ The examples which Grimme (ZDMG, 1897, p. 707 f.) brings 
forward and scans exactly (Gn 26® 2728^* 80f.) may be, according 
to his system, pentameters, but they have nothing whatever to 
do with the ‘ mourning verse ’ noted by the present writer. 


copied from the w'omen by the propliets. Woman 
is the most conservative of all social forces, and if 
even at the present day in an Arab nursery the 
kinahyoTHQ is still to be heard from the lips of the 
mother (as reported by Snouck-Uurgronje), there 
is nothing more probable than that in this a re¬ 
collection has been preserved of a time when it 
was par excellence the verse of women. * 

But now that it has been thus shown that in 
one particular case Hebrew poets consciously iixed 
the length of their verses and shaped it aceord- 
ingly, we must conclude that in the case of other 
verses (or lines) as well they had a clear conscious¬ 
ness of one or more different lengths. And, as a 
matter of fact, examination shows that througliout 
wide tracts the individual lines have the usual 
length of the first member of the kinah verse; 
amongst others this is by far tlie predominating 
length all through the Book of Job, Elsewhere 
we may observe a longer line than the prevailing 
one, something like double the length of the 
shorter kinah line. 

c. The scale for the lines.—But although one 
cannot avoid recognizing the facts just mentioned, 
it yet reniains a very difficult task to determine 
the scale by whicli the Heb. poet measured the 
length of his lines. Hero comes in tlio attemi>t 
to establish a metrical system for Heb. poetry, 
which during the last centiu ies has again ana again 
attracted amateurs and scholars. The theories 
put forward as the basis of this system exhaust 
all the possibilities that are to hand, and at the 
present aay almost all of them still stand unrecon¬ 
ciled side by side. Some have counted, marked 
quantity, accented, or combined the first or the 
second ot these processes with the last. Others have 
taken now the syllable and now the word as the 
fundamental unit. Others have sometimes been 
content to take the traditional pronunciation with 
the vocalization and accentuation, and to interpret 
metrically, and reduce to rule what lies before us 
in the Massoretic text. At other times, upon the 
ground of a fixed theory, all liberties with the text 
nave been considered allowable, the accent has 
been shifted, the vocalization altered in whole or 
in part, and changes of the consonantal text pro¬ 
posed to a greater or less extent. Systems have 
been constructed, which leave much licence open, 
licence partly of a purely arbitrary kind and 
partly in strict subordination to the system ; there 
have been other systems, again, which permit no 
deviation to the right hand or to the left, but 
yield metres carried through with the utmost 
rigour. Space forbids our going into all these 
manifold attempts, nor docs the case require it.t 
Wo must confine ourselves to a brief description 
of the most important of the systems put forward 
at present, indicating at the same time the diffi¬ 
culties involved, and we shall finally draw a number 
of conclusions whoso probability we believe it 
necessary to maintain. 

J. LeyX operates with the word-accent. Every 
word that conveys an idea has a tone-syllable, 
certain words may have more than one. Every 
tone-syllable forms, along with the preceding un¬ 
accented syllables and the following syllalue of 
the falling tone, one metro. The number of un- 

* For the lator history of the kinah measure In the OT cf, the 
present writer’s art. ‘ The Folk-Song- of Israel in the mouth of 
the Prophets’ in The New World, 1893, p. 28ff. 

t Of., for the earlier attempts, Saalschutz, Von der Form der 
heb. Poegie, 1826; Budde, * Ueber vormeintliche metrisohe 
Fonuen in der heb. Poesie,’ in SK, 1874 ; Brig^grs, General Intro- 
deletion, p. 361 ff. All the modern systems are ful^ explained 
and criticised in Ed. Kdnig’s Stilistik, Rhetorik, Poetw, etc., 
1900. 

t Grtindzitge d^s Rhythimis, dcs Vers- und Strophenbaws in 
der heb. poegie, 1875, Leitfaden der Metrik der heb. Poesie, 1887, 
and a great number of articles in various periodicals. Ijsy has 
constantly sought to perfect his system. 
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accented syllables makes no difference, so that a 
significant word of a single syllable may have the 
same metrical value as a whole series of syllables. 
The kind of verse is determined by the number 
of such metres, as pentameter, hexameter, octa¬ 
meter, decameter, and, further, assumes a much 
greater variety of forms through the possibility of 
divers Ciesuras. The unit (* verse’) for Ley (1887) 
is the verso formed by parallel lines; the ceesuras 
serve to divide the individual lines from one 
another. In tliis way it becomes possible to unite 
lines of very different lengths in the same verse. 
Ley accepts the traditional vocalization and accen¬ 
tuation, but has lately proposed a moderate number 
of changes of the text. 

G. Bickdl * applies the Syriac metre to the OT, 
holding the next to the last syllable, as in Syriac, 
to be as a rule the tonic one, and frequently 
altering the vowel-pronunciation. He counts the 
syllables of each line, and then makes rises and 
falls interchange with perfect regularity, in such 
a way that all lines with an even number of 
syllables are trochaic, and all with an odd number 
iambic. He every where ends by canying through 
with the utmost exactness the metre assumed, and 
in order to reach this result proposes numerous 
alterations on the consonantal text, when the 
liberties taken with the vowel-pronunciation prove 
insulficient. 

H. G7'i7n7nc f bases his system upon a new theory 
of the accent and the vowels, which above all 
attributes to the vowel-signs a very different value 
from that assigned to them on the doctrine held 
in other quarters. He thus abides by the tra¬ 
ditional written signs, but understands them quite 
differently. His metrical system is at once quan¬ 
titative and accc7itiial. It is quantitative, because, 
in accordance with an ingeniously carried out 
system of ‘monc,’ he attributes to each syllable 
and to each syllabic beat a definite quantity, a 
definite number of *7nora>d (Lat. mora^ ‘lapse of 
time,’ ‘ stop ’). Every final principal-tone syllable 
of a ‘ Sprechtakt ’ counts as a rise ; whether other 
syllables are to be reckoned rises or not is deter¬ 
mined by counting, according to fixed rules, the 
value of the ‘ 7nu7'ce ’ of the syllables M'hich fall 
within the same sphere. The number of rises 
determines the species of verse. Grinime recog¬ 
nizes verses (i.c. lines) with 2, 3, 4, 5 rises, but the 
verse with 2 rises occurs only as an accompanying 
metre to that with 4 and 6 rises, Grimme, like 
Ley, is relatively sparing in the matter of changes 
of the text. 

All the above systems are worked out with 
extreme care, and in the opinion of their authors 
leave no unexplained residuum. The earliest two 
(those of Ley and Bickell) have each found many 
adherents, the third is yet too recent to have done 
so. Still, in the majority of instances, perhaps 
even without exception, the declarations of ad¬ 
herence given in by other writers have regard 
merely to the accei)tance of a metrical system 
and to principles, but not to the complete systems 
elaborated by their respective autnors. Thus 
C. A. Briggs, the principal English-speaking 
champion of Hebrew metre, declares that his 
views ‘ correspond in the main with those of 
Loy.’J A similar attitude towards Duhm (i.c. 
Bickell) is assumed by Cheyne.§ As a matter of 

* Metrices bihlicm regolm exempHs illustratce, 1879, Cartnina 
veteris t^tainenti meiricef 1882, and a great number of later 
publications in which he introduces many changes and im¬ 
provements on his earlier attempts at scansion. 

t ‘Abriss dor biblisch-hebrilischen Metrik,’ in ZDMOf 1896, 
pp. 629-684 ; 1897, pp. 683-712, etc. ; cf. his book Qruivdzuge der 
neb. Accent- und Vocallehrc, Oollectanea Friburgensia, fasc. v, 
Freiburg i. d. Schweiz, 1896. 

J General Introdwtion, p. 370, where at the same time an 
account is given of Briggs’ earlier metrical contributions. 

( In Haupt’s SBOT^ ^Isaiah,’ p. 78. 


fact, in these systems the loading possibilities are 
represented in such a way tliat everyone will feel 
himself more or less in sympathy with one view 
or another. 

The circumstance that theories so diametrically 
opposed are able time after time to maintain them¬ 
selves side by side, and that each of them can be 
held up as the infallibly correct one, is due to the 
peculiarly unfavourable conditions under which 
we have to work in this matter, (a) We have to 
do with a text originally written witliout vowels, 
and whose living sound was first marked at a very 
late period by additional points and lines. One is 
entitled to question the correctness of this vowel- 
pronunciation and accentuation, and there 'will be 
a disposition to draw the boundaries of this in¬ 
correctness narrower or wider according to the 
needs of a metrical system, without its being 
possible for an opponent to adduce conclusive 
evidence in favour ot the contrary position, {b) It 
is equally certain that the consonantal text of the 
OT has suffered seriously, not only through mis¬ 
takes but frer^uently also through conscious well- 
intentioned editing. Since the latter was always 
undertaken from religious points of view and 
would have little regard to the artistic form of 
the poems included in the collection of Sacred 
Writmgs, its employment must have been fraught 
with specially serious issues in the sphere with 
which we are dealing. Here again it is impossible 
to set objective limits to the changes which, upon 
the ground of an assumed metre, may be proposed 
with a view to the restoration of the original text. 
But, on the other hand, a metrical system which 
linds an easy application to the traditional text, 
including all tne disfigurations it has under¬ 
gone in the course of time, only shows by this 
that it is itself untenable, (c) Finally, all in¬ 
formation about the music of the ancient Hebrews 
has been lost to us. But music was originally 
always combined with poetry, and protected the 
metrical form, just as, on the other hand, it helped 
what was defective.* This aid, too, we must 
entirely dispense with. 

Under such conditions subjectivity finds here 
an open field without any sure houiidaries. But 
this awakens the imagination and fires the courage. 
Besides, wo have hero to do with a subject akin 
to mathematics, a subject giving scope for playing 
with numbers. It is a fact perhaps too little 
observed, that all de[)artments of study akin to 
this otter a special incentive to the ingenuity. We 
need only recall the subject of Chronology. One 
must have at some time gone deeply for himself into 
the question of Hebrew metre ami triumphed over 
the temptation to lose oneself there, before he can 
understand the attraction wielded by such specu¬ 
lations. fcjinco the present writer lias had this 
experience he has no finished metrical system to 
offer, nor can be attach himself unreservedly to 
any of the others that have been proposed, al¬ 
though ho cheerfully concedes that to each of the 
above-named champions of metro we are indebted 
for mucli stimulus and help. He can therefore 
merely indicate what he considers probable, and 
emphasize some points wliich appear to him worthy 
of attention. 

(1) As regards the scale for the length of the lines y 
the vastly preponderating probability appears to 
belong to the theory of Ley, who counts the 
‘rises’ without taking account of the ‘falls.’ In 
favour of this there is first of all the practice of 
vowelless writing, with irregular, in olden times 
doubtless very sparing, introduction of tlie vowel- 
letters, as contrasted with the regular employment 

* Of. W. Mast Miiller, Liebespoesie der alien uEgyptety p. 11: 
*We, scanning Epigonl, forget only too often that the lost 
melody was the main thing.' 
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of these for the long vowels in Arabic. An exact 
measurement of a verse by syllables could hardly 
have been carried out ^vitli such a method of writ¬ 
ing, and, conversely, if it came into use, it must 
in course of time have brought about a correspond¬ 
ing transformation of the writing. Further, great 
weight must be laid upon the circumstance that 
the lines {stichoi) in Hebrew are without exception 
separated from one another by the sense. Where a 
perfectly exact, rigorously seif-asserting system of 
metre is used, in course of time the separating of 
units of sense into single lines comes to be regarded 
as superlluous, and the sense Hows over from one 
line into another. We may compare, for instance, 
classical hexameters or ode-measure, and modern 
rhyming verse. The same view is favoured if we 
compare the Bab.-Assyrian and Egyptian poetical 
methods which, so far as one can yet see, are 
likewise to be brought under the above rule.* In 
genera] it may be added that a comi)arison ought 
to be made neither with extremely refined systems 
like the classical, nor decaying ones like the 
Syrian, but with nrimitive systems, even if these 
stand ethnologicfilly far apart. Tlie two-mernbered 
alliterative verse of the ancient Germans, which 
likewise takes account only of rises, appears to us 
to present the closest analogy, when, that is to 
say, it is looked at from the purely formal point 
of view, and without regard to the peculiar device 
by which the lines are connected. 

(2) As regards the non-accenting or the accenting 
of wordSy much latitude must be conceded to the 
living language and to music, so that it would be 
very dilhcult to lay down strict and inviolable rules 
according to wdiich this or that word is under certain 
circumstances to be non-accented or accented. In 
this way verse-members w'hich appear to the eye 
very iineciual may yet from the rhythmical point 
of view bo counted of equal value,f 

(3) We have, moreover, no certain guarantee for 
the intention to carry through with perfect uni¬ 
formity the measure ivhich in genercil rules in a 
poem. It is possible tlnit it was considered legiti¬ 
mate to admit at times a line with four rises be¬ 
side one with three, and conversely to introduce a 
whole verse with a dili'erent length of line, or finally 
to put a verse of three lines alongside of otlicrs 
with only two. On this whole subject cf. what 
W. Max Muller {op. cit. p. 11) has establLshed for 
Egyptian, and Zimmern {ZA xii. 382) for Baby¬ 
lonian poetry. 

(4) Ill general, one receives the impression that 
in the older 2 ^ocms greater freedom rules than in 
the later ones.X An unerririgly regular parallelism, 
exact counting of the rises in verses of uniformly 
identical construction, all this is, nefirly without 

* For tho fonnor cf. IT. Zimmern, ZA viii. 121 ff., x. Iff. ; for 
the latter W. Max Muller, Die LinOrnpoesie der alien ^<jypier^ 
1899, p. 10 fl. Wliethcr, in this state of thini^, the actual 
relation of the falls to the rises can ho reduced to summary 
formulse U another question. This will depend mainly upon 
tho structure of the particular lanpfuage. Thus Zimmern now 
{ZA xii. 382ff.) thinks he can build the Bab. poetic rhythm 
practically upon the foundation of the lonicus a minori. But 
when the result is to obtain in all six different feel admissible 
in the same verse, when from one to three falls are possible 
between two rises, when occasionally (cf. Sohop/umjiy iv. 4, 
p. 889) two more falls are elided in accordance with an 
assum^ licence, there is certainly enough of field-room. Zim¬ 
mern (p. 383) tells us that Sievers has succeeded In ‘proving’ 
the existence in Heb. poetry of a pronounced * uniform rhythm.* 
Since his observations for Babylonian are based upon work 
carried on in common with Sievers, and he several times 
emphasizes the agreement between it and Hebrew, the above 
remark os to Zimmern’s scheme will probably hold good also 
of Sievers’ observations on Hebrew, with which the present 
writer has not yet made acquaintance. 

f Of. for instance In the Old Germ, j^em Heliand v.® with 
T.5 or v.», or the two halves of v.ao or v.^ with one another. 

t W. Max Muller (op. cit. p. 10) says rightly: ‘To me it is a 
very suspicious circumstance that the Song of Deborah and the 
latest Psalms still continue to be measured tn one and the aame 
foihum.* 


exception, tho mark of later poems. Tlio gap was, 
no doubt, filled up by music, which always accom¬ 
panied poetry in early times, whereas in later 
times learnea scansion with the pen in tho hand 
and without regard to musical sound appears to 
have been the rule. But, on the other hand, one 
is entitled to make stricter demands on lyrical 
poetry in the narrowest sense, especially on dance- 
songs such as perhaps meet us in Canticles, than 
on longer didactic poems like the Book of Job, 
which can hardly at anv time have been sung. 

(5) The more decided and shaiyly cut any par¬ 
ticular measure is, the more confidently mav this 
be used as a medium for restoring the text. Thus, 
for instance, one may undertake the work of 
textual criticism on tlie /bma/i-mcasure with surer 
results tlian in the case of an evenly-flowing 
measure, because the peculiar limping form ot 
tho kinah must have demanded closer attention on 
the part of the poet. In any case, we should do 
well, in all textual criticism which deals witli 
anything beyond superfluous expletives, to assure 
ourselves of strong support on other grounds be¬ 
sides metrical, and not repose too mucli confidence 
in emendations based on metrical grounds alone. 

(0) Finally, it must always be kept steadily in 
view that the quality and tne ell’ect of poetry are 
still in by far the majority of in.stanees secured 
for the texts by the parallelisniy even where 
regularity in the measure is not carried out. 
Hence one must guard against assigning too great 
importance to metrical regularity. 

!• Strophes.—We must deal more briefly with 
the use of strophesy i.e, larger formal units em¬ 
bracing several verses. The first to put forward 
a special strophe-theory was Fr. Kdster in his 
article, ‘Die Stroplien oder der Parallelismus der 
Verse der heb. Poesie,’ in SKy 1831, np. 40-114. 
Ilis example was widely followed, and, long before 
the stricter verse-theories were put forward, the 
division of the UT poems into strophes of lengths 
more or le.ss equal or artistically interchanging 
was prosecuted as nothing short of a pastime. 
Tho results corre.spoiid exactly to tliose described 
above (pp. 6 and 7“) in the ca.se of verso-theories. 
The variety of conclusions and the contradictions 
between them are perhaps even greater in this 
instance than in that. Here too in varying 
degrees may be seen mere atrophic arrangement 
of the material received from tradition, alternat¬ 
ing with a re-shaping of tho text based upon a 
settled theory ; great irregularity alternating with 
the strictest attention to rule ; simplicity in the 
form obtained alternating with tho extreme of 
artificiality; recognition of the parallel verse as 
the basis of the strophe alternating with accept¬ 
ance of the line as the fundamental unit, reacli- 
ing even to the denying and destruction of the 
parallel verse, etc. At present, in addition to the 
before-named leading upholders of different verse- 
theories, who also all put forward a special strophe- 
theory, the most prominent place is occupied by 
D. li, Mullery with a mo.st ingeniously workea- 
out strophic system based upon three fundamental 
principles—the responsio, the concatenatiOy and the 
inclusio.* In opposition to the line followed by 
him, a disposition at present prevails, following 
the lead of Bickell, Duhra, and otliers, to rest 
content, wherever possible, with the simplest 
strophic framework, consisting of four lines, equal 
to two verses each of two parallel members. 

That Hebrew poetry has a strophic a^angement 
is generally taken for granted as self-evident. The 

* Die Propheten in ihrer urtsprilnglichen Form, 2 vola., 
Wien, 1896, Strophenbau und Reeponeion, Wien, 1898. Mtiller’a 
eyetem haa been adopted and contributions made in aup^rt of 
it by F. Perles, Zur heb. Strophik, Wien, 1896, and J, K. Zenner, 
Die Chorgeeange im Dttehe der Pealmen, 2 parts, Freiburg L B., 
1896. 
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right to make this assumption is open, however, 
to serious question. It scarcely needs to be proved 
that there is such a thing as }>oetry tliat makes 
up verses but not strophes. But in tliis case the 
postulate of strophes is already satislied before- 
nand. For the parallel verse is really a strophe, 
a higher unit juoduced b^ the union of smaller 
units, the lines. No metrical forms are shown by 
experience to resist more the reduction to a 
strophic formation than such double structures 
which have an inward completeness of tlieir own. 
It may sullice to remind the reader of the two- 
membered alliterative verse of the Ohl German 
poetry and the dactylic distich of the Greeks and 
Konians. Upon this ground one may not, indeed, 
be able to dispute the possibilit/y^ of 8 troj»hes of a 
higher order, init in all probability these will form 
the exception, and parallel verses without any 
further union will be the rule. 

Further, the strojihe-theory finds, at all events, 
no support from traditUm. In particular, the term 
n^D (aj)[>ended 71 times in the Fsalms and in llab 3 ) 
cannot be urged in its favour. No signilicance 
attaches to the so-called alphabetical poems, a 
species of acrostics in which the letters K-n are 
made to succeed one another at the opening 
of sect ions of equal huigtli. These prove, as was 
emphasized above (}). 4“), the presence of stichoi 
(in Fss 111 , 112 ), but nothing more. If we can dis¬ 
tinguish the single stir.hos, we can also count, 
according to the length designed for the poem, 
two (Rss 25. 34. 145, Fr or four (Fs 9f. 37) 

stichoi, and, if the -measure is an established 

fact (cf. La 3, where each verso bears a letter, but 
each letter is repeated throe times), wo may include 
two (La 4) or three (La 1 . 2 ) of these verses under 
a single letter. At most it may be said that the 
verse as a unit is witnessed to when in Fs 119 the 
same letter commences eight successive verses of 
two lines (*ach. But this is yet a long way from 
the same tiling as a strojihe of eight ver.ses or 
sixteen lines.* 

It is generally left entirely out of sight that any 
new metrical unit must have a new formative 
medium. No one thinks of proving the existence 
of the latter. True, indeed, one framework of this 
kind is occasionally to be encountered in the OT, 
namely, the recurring verse or refrain. It must be 
admitted that this is in a high degree adapted to 
mark oil'strophes, especially Avhen, as in i *8 42f. 
( 42 «. n 43 ^)^ at regular intervals it interrupts a 
sharply delined measure in the other verses by a 
ditlerent structure of verse. With always diminish¬ 
ing strength and importance the refrain occurs, 
further, in Fss 80.46. 39, 57.59.49. 99.56. 62. 67. But 
even if one were disposed to assume and carry 
through a fixed strophic structure in all these 
poems, upon the ground of the refrain, after all 
only about a dozen of the hundreds of lleb. poems 
would have been proved to be strophic, while the 
conclusion regarding the others must at best bo to 
the effect that they are not constructed strophically. 

As a special basis for the division into strophes, 
it is the custom simply to fall back everywhere 
upon the contents. A metric strophe is supposed 
to coincide with a section constituted by the sense, 
the supposition being that the poet divided his 
material into sections whose length, in virtue of 
certain rules, showed a rhythmical correspondence 
with one another. This assumption, however, is 
* A device of a precisely similar kind has lately been shown to 
exist in the Ilab.-Assyr. literature {XA, x. Iff.). Every 11th 
time the same syllable stands at the commencetnent of a two- 
membered verse, and the initial syllables of 25 sections each 
of 11 verses form a connected sentence. Yet Zirnmem does 
not think of taking each of these long sections as a strophe, but 
concludes that every two verses make a strophe (of 4 lines), 
and that the 11 th verso always stands by itself. It may he 
modestly asked whether each verse should not rather be taken 
by itseli and the strophic structure given up. 


all the harder, since the conte7its have already 
clone their i)art in the formation of the parallel 
verse. Not only so, but this very parallelism gives 
to Heb. poetry m general the impression of aphor¬ 
isms linked togetlier, and renders it extremely 
difficult for the poet to exlii])it a finely-articulated 
strictly progressive development of thought. Still 
the possibility of the nearest and easiest approach 
to tliis may be conceded, namely, that a single 
rejietition of the parallelism, combining two verses 
of two lines, miglit fall rliythmically upon the 
ear, and that at tlie same time an idea seemed 
to exhaust itself in two parallel verses.* Beeper- 
reaching divisions of the sense could scarcely 
succeed in striking the ear as rhythmic units. 

On the other hand, it is equally true that the 
theory of strophes is not to be refuted by postu¬ 
lates ; the evioenee of facts must decide. But any 
one who has convinced himself from the literature 
of the subject what linely artificial structures, 
with ever new forms, have been successively 
iroved to underlie the .same poems, and after being 
ong forgotten have had their place taken by as 
artificial siicce.ssors, will not waive his right to a 
radical scepticism on this subject. The charm of 
playing witli numbers makes itself felt Inue al¬ 
most more strongly than in tlie instance of verse ; 
and the results, the more artistically tliesc work 
tbemselve.s out, as in recent times those of Miiller 
and Zenner, make their impression much more, 
being carefully printed, upon the eye, than U|M)n 
the ear. The following sentences may serve foi 
guidance and caution in this sphere of iiiquiry.f 
(a) Under no conditions must the search for 
strophes lead to the abandonment of tlio certainly 
a.scertained unit, tiie parallel verse, as has been 
frequently done {e.g. by Belitzscli, Merx, Biestel). 
Never must tlie end of a strophe break up a verse, 
and the verse, not tlie stichos, must remain the 
measure of the strophe. 

(/3) A ^reat risk incurred by tlie searcli for 
strophes is this, that in tlieir favour the sense of a 
poem might be divided wrongly and thus the poem 
receive a wrong interpretation. The endeavour 
should be to get first at the simso and its pauses, 
and then to ask whether strophe-like forms are the 
result. 

( 7 ) We must not obstinately persist in carry¬ 
ing through rigorously a division wliicli u])on tlie 
whole is uniform, such as that into four lines. The 
possibility is not absolutely excluded that it was 
con.sidered legitimate to interrupt this uniformity 
occasionally by verses of two or of six lines. This 
practice is as.sumed by Zimmern for Bab. poetry 
(cf. p. 7 ’^ footnote *), and, as another instance, it 
may he frequently noted in the Old Germ, poetry. 
Hence we must be cautious in tlie way of excis¬ 
ing or of adding lines and verses, upon the ground 
of the strophic measure. 

(5) Conversely, a succession of sections of the 
most varied extent are not to be called stroplies, 
by a misapplication of a term which denotes a 
rhythmic whole. This practice has been frequently 
followed, and is so still.t 

(e) We must not demand strophes everywhere, 
but must, in the first place, make a distinction 
according to the dill'erent speedes of poetry. Tliat 
dance-songs such as are found in Canticles should 
be strophic is not indeed necessary, but is ex¬ 
tremely probable ; tliat the Book of Job sliouldex- 
* Cf. the otfried strophe of the Old High Germ, poetry, 
which consists of two rhyming couplets. 

f Cf. earlier statements of the present writer's views in 
ZATW, 18S2, p. 49 ff., arid Actes du sixihne Coiijr^s interna^ 
lional des OrirntalfMrs, Leyden, 1884, p. 93 f. 

t Thus C. A. Hriggs ( 07 ?. cit. p. 899) cites, as ‘a fine speci¬ 
men ’ of Old Egypt, stropiie-fomiation, a poem whose twenty 
strophes exhibit the following number of lines: 12, 14, 8 , 7, 13. 
8 , 9, 11, 0, 15, 14, 9, 10 , 5, 11 , 13, 10, 6 , 10, 18. So we Ond 
strophes of from 5 to 18 lines ranged side by side 1 
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hibit strophes throughout is tlie unlikeliest tiling 
in the world. Likewise the age of the poem must 
be taken into account; strophes and a more regular 
structure of these will be looked for rather in later 
than in earlier times. 

(^) Above all, we may recognize in a regular 
interchange of the length of lines an indication 
pointing to strophe-formation, because we have here 
a new formative method. Hence it is no fortuitous 
circumstance that the kinah verse which is composed 
of unequal members lends itself with special readi¬ 
ness to stropIie-Uke forms such as meet us in La 1. 
2. 4 and Ps 42 f. For here the equiponderance is 
restored by repetition of the unequal pairs. 

Upon the whole, in this matter too little will do 
less harm than too much, and doubt will be more 
prudent than blind confidence. 

g. Subordinate matters of form. — Rhyme^ as 
w^l as the other things we have spoken of, has 
frequently been claime<l as a medium employed 
in Ileb. poetry.* The Heb. language has at its 
disposal a great number of sonorous endings and 
tloxional additions used to denote a particular 
grammatical or logical relation. Tlie.se would 
.supply quite extraoidinary facilities for the em¬ 
ployment of terminal rhyme for jmetical purposes. 
Vet, as is generally admitted, rhyme never became 
the prevailing meiliuin of poetry. But it is self- 
evident that, wlieni the same logical relations 
govern a sei ies of lines, rhyme must come in with 
more or less regularity. As illustrations, Job 
10 »-i 8 (cited by Sommer) and Ps 6 (cited by Briggs) 
may serve, although in neither instance is the 
rhyme satisfactory throughout. Here and there 
the poet himself may have been conscious of it 
and tlius indulged in a species of by-play; but 
in reality tlie occurrence of rhyme lias scarcely 
any more sigiiilicamte than attaches to J. ChotznerV 
{PSBAt Jan. 8, iSHf) collection from tlie OT of a 
whole series of the linest dactylic hexameters. In 
spite of these, one will hardly agree with Chotz- 
ner’s conclusion that the GreeKs borrowed the 
hexameter of tlie Homeric poems in Asia Minor 
from tludr Heb. slaves (Jl 3^). Thus, then, textual 
alterations ought nob to be proposed in certain 
passages in order to make the rhyme frequently 
occurring in these perfectly uniform. 

Assonance, and raronomasia play a large and 
unquestionably a conscious rhle in the OT. But 
they belong to rhetorical, not to strictly poetic.al 
devices. All these plienomena receive exhaustive 
treatment in the Dissertation of I. M. Casanowicz, 
Varonomnsia in tlw Old Test. ^ Boston, 1894. 

That, iiiially, Hebrew, like otlier languages, has 
in a certain measure its peculiar poetical vocabu¬ 
lary and grammar is a matter of course, but can be 
simply mentioned here. 

ii. Vue Material of Hebrew Poetry.— A. 
TlIK DIFFERENT SPECIES OF POETRY. — In the 
lit-erature of Israel the drama is wholly wanting. 
This peculiarity it shares with the whole Semitic 
literature, whereas in that of the Indo-Germanic 
peoples the drama three times over sprang up 
quite fresh and indejiendent from the germ, 
namely on Indian, Greek, and German soil. This 
may perhaps be sot down to a certain one-sidodness 
of disposition, a want of objectivity on the part of 
the Semites. The belief, to be sure, has often been 
cherished that precisely the OT itself forms an ex¬ 
ception to this rule, and that it contains two 
dramas, Canticles and Job. In the case of the 
former of these, this opinion is based upon a false 
conception of the booK, which is rather a collec¬ 
tion of lyric (in fact, maniage) songs ; t in the case 

*C5f., for early times, O. Sommer, BIblische Ahhandhnujent 
1840, p. 85 ff., and for modern, C. A. Bri^j^s, op. cit, p. 373 ff. 

t Of. the present writer’s Commentary on Canticles in the 
Kurzer Udcoimn. z. AT, xvii. (1898) p. xiifl. 
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of the latter it is based upon a false definition of 
the drama.* It is only in chs. 3-41 that the Book 
of Job is disposed as a dialogue, and this disposi¬ 
tion it shares with the majority of Plato’s philo¬ 
sophical works, which no one thinks it necessary on 
that account to caH dramas. Nay, the latter from 
beginning to end follow the method of dialogue, 
whereas in Job the whole action, from which the 
drama takes its name, is given in narrative form in 
chs. 1. 2. 42. t 

Further, L. Diestel (art. * Dichtkun.st ’ in Schen- 
kel’s Bibcl-Lexicon, i. [18G9] p, G09) denies that 
anywhere in Semitic literature can the epos be 
found any more than the drama. This has since 
been shown to be incorrect, as on Bab.-Assyrian 
soil quite an extensive epic literature, whose con¬ 
tents are mythological, has been found composed 
in poetic form. But for Heb. poetry, so far as this 
is represented in tlie OT, Diestel’s contention re¬ 
mains true. The OT enshrines a small number of 
historical poems or fragments of such — it may 
sulliee to name the Song of Deborah in Jg 5— 
but this is lyric, not epic, poetry. Pss 105-1U7 are 
quite secoriJary productions, versification of the 
ancient popular history for liturgic.al purposes; 
they are litanies, not epics. The Jewi.sh works of 
lietlon of later times, tlie Books of Ruth, Jonah, 
Esther, Dn 1-Gt are wholly in prose. The strongest 
evidence is furnished by the narrative proper in tlie 
Book of Job, the so-called prologue ana epilogue in 
chs. 1. 2. 42. Although it is practically certain 
that these were borrowed from the mouth of the 
people,^ and are thus no secondary work, but an 
original one composed in tlie form enrront among 
the peo]>le for such subjects, these passages are 
written in prose, although this is unusually lofty 
or, if one will, has the breath of poetry. They 
share also with other narrative passages the char¬ 
acteristic that the direct speech of tlie parties acting 
occasionally reaches at the most critical points 
poetic expression (Job cf. elsewhere Gn 
216 b. 7 253 ^ 27-^;=^'Jg 15^«). It is diflicult to 
regard these intermingled lines of verse as the 
last remnants of an originally poetic composition. 
We may rtatlier find here an indication that poetry 
had with the Hebrews a wholly subjective, i.e. 
lyric, tinge, hut that it was not in use for objective 
epic description. We must reckon with this fact, 
without heirm able to ollei* any suflicient explana¬ 
tion of it. Perhaps, however, in this matter the 
common Semitic tendency is upon tiie side of the 
Hchrews, the exceptional development upon that 
of the Babylonians and Assyrians.|| 

Such wc consider to be the state of the case, and 
C. A. Briggs alone appears to come to a different 
conclusion. But oven when ho represents Jotham’s 
fable (Jg 9**'^^)—to take the most extensive illustra¬ 
tion—as written in metre (see his metrical division 
of it, op. cit. p. 416 f.), this does not go essentially 
beyonfl what was said above. For here we have 
direct address and at least gnomic poetry, even if it 
is written in prose. 11 But when tlie two Creation 

* Cf. the present writer’s Ooininentarv on Jol) in Nowock’s 
Ilarulkomm. ii. 1 (180(5), p. vi f. J. Ley’s rrjoinder (Netie 
./ahrb. f. dus klasn. AUertum, etc., Tcubner, Jahr^i;. 

1809, ii. Abth. p. 295ff.) only shows that he has nob rightly 
apprehended the point on which we are at issue, 

t The alx)ve remarks are not of (bourse meant to exclude the 
recognition of a dramatic clement in many passages in the OT, 
including even the Bk. of Job. The present writer could assent 
to the remark of O. A. Briggs {op. cit. p. 419), ‘ the dramatic 
element is quite strong in Hebrew poetry,’ but not to the head¬ 
ing * Hramalic Poetry,’ nor to the statement (p. 420) that the 
dramatic element reaches its climax in the Song of Songs. 

t Of. above, p. 8b, 

§ Of. Budde, Comm. p. vil ff. 

II So also Grimme, ZI)MG, 1897, p. 084. 

It Parallelism proper is wanting, it is simply the rhetorical 
construction, with fourfold repetition of the same scene (cf, 
such a passage as Job lis-n*) that gives the appearance of rhythm. 
The alterations made by Briggs on v.i® are warranted, however, 
even without a metrical scheme, only we must read MlfQl and 
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narratives (P’s in Gn 1 and J’s in 2 M), as well 
as the two forms of tJie story of tlie Flood 
(Gn 6 - 8 ), are declared to be poetical passa^jes, 
metrically composed (Jlriggs, op. cit. p. 559 f.), 
this gives rise to a new, otherwise unheard of, 
state of things. Before any examination of these 
passages, the objection lies to liand tJiatone cannot 
see why then Gn 9 and IP"* are not to bo regarded 
as poetical, and, most pertinently of all, ch. 6 , 
the Sethite table which forms the transition to 
the story of the Flood. Put when one looks more 
closely at the passages in question, it becomes 
plain that the >vnole aoctrine of the form of Heb. 
poetry, as explained above, must be radically 
transformed before these narratives can be forced 
into metrical forms. We find them dominated 
neither by stichical division nor by parallelism. 
Nothing IS proved by the circumstance that here 
and there the tone of the language rises and takes 
a certain poetical flight, or that liere and there a 
few lines are capable of scansion, or that the re¬ 
lation between certain clauses may claim the name 
of narallelism. In reality the primitive history of 
both sources (P find J) is, so far as the form is con¬ 
cerned, not othei wise constructed than the follow¬ 
ing history of the patriarchs, etc., and is trans¬ 
mitted to us as history, not poetry, just as strictly 
as that is.* The conclusion, then, holds that the 
poetically composed et»os as well as the drama is 
wanting in Hebrew literature. 

Accordingly, only one of the leading varieties of 
poetry, the earliest and the simplest of them, was 
cultivated in Israel, namely the lyric. At the 
same time it must not be forgotten that a secondary 
variety of this, namely gnomic poetry, which we 
might call ‘ thought-lyric,’ likewise attained to a 
rich development. 

B. The Employment of Poktry.—Vot the 
sake of brevity, we shall seek here to combine 
as far aa^ possible a sketch of the history of OT 
poetry with a schematic survey of tlie poems that 
have come down to us. Only the folk-poetry of 
early times needs to be handled in any detail; the 
other survivals of Heb. poetry will be found treated 
of in this Dictionary in separate articles. 

1 . Folk-Poetry. —-This is everywhere the oldest 
form of poetry. Poetry as an art never makes its 
appearance till later epochs. The saying of J. G. 
Hamann (1730-1788), ‘ Poetry is the mother-tongue 
of the human race,’ which Wfis more fully explained 
and established by his pupil J, G, Herder (1744- : 
1803), and has in recent times been emphatically 
asserted especially by Ed. Reiiss (cf. Herzog^s HE- i 
v. [1879] p. 671 f.), linds everywhere its complete 
justification. Poetry is in point of fact older than ( 
prose ; all the most ancient utterances of dillerent j 
nations are couched in poetry. One may lay down ] 
the rule : in the case of a primitive people all dis- i 
course that is intended for publicity or for memoHal i 
^rposes will be found clothed in a poetical form, i 
To these two categories belongs everything of a re- 1 
ligious character, and it must be borne in mind 1 
that in the life of ancient peoples much that j 
appears to us secular bears the stamp of religion, t 
In this way poetry has its home in Israel as else- ] 
where:— j 

(n) In family life. —What specially come into 1 
view here are the wedding-song and the lament ^ 
for the dead. Of the former ot these we possess a 
whole collection of fine specimens, which, thanks to 

‘ and there came out fire and devoured.' By the way, ^ 
Grimme {ZDMG, 1897, p. 612), too, represents Jotham's fable i 
as written in verse, although he gives a somewhat different 
arrangement of it. j 

* It apt^ears to us that Briggs is in general inclined to draw 
too lightly the boundaries of poetical form, confusing, as he I 
does, rhetorical and metrical forms. This remark applies also c 
very specially to many NT passages to which he gives a metrical r 
arrangement. r 


a mistaken exegesis, found their way into the Canon 
of the Sacred Writings, in the book which is called 
in Hebrew onV? and, in English, Canticles or the 
Song of Solomon. Though tJicse songs are of late 
origin, yet they will have preserved, as genuine 
folk-songs, the quality of early times with essential 
fidelity.* A contrafactumi of the wedding-song 
of older days is exhibited by the prophet Isaiah at 
the bemnning of his Parable of the Vineyard (5^®^*)* 
—Of tlie lament for the dead we liossess only 
contrafacta^ applied to historical persons and per¬ 
sonifications, nrst in the mouth of the prophets and 
then in tlie Book of Lamentations (chs. 1 - 4 ). See 
fuller details on this point above, i. H 2 d, p. 5. 
In the case of lamentations for the dead, women 
alone were the composers and the performers (n'ui'ipp, 
Jer U^^^ljwlio sought to increase their collection 
of dirges and handed down their art by instruction 
(v.^®). At weddings, on the other hand, young 
men and young women seem to have contended for 
the pre-eminence.t From the ollicial lament we 
ought certainly to distinguish exceptional cases 
when an accomplished friend miglit dedicate a 
eulogy to the dead, such as has come down to us 
in David’s fine lament for Saul and Jonathan (2 S 
l^’^*)i ttpd in a lament for Abner of which at least 
a few lines have survived (2 S 3^^^*)- Whether it 
was the custom to use songs to celebrate other 
important events and festivals in the family life, 
such, for instance, as weaning (cf. Gn 21^) and 
circumcision, we have no means of determining. 

{b) In the life of the community. —That even the 
industrial life of the Isracditish farmer and nomad 
was interpenetrated with song we may assume 
without further question. Examples are thinly 
scattered. From the earliest times we have the 
Song of the Well (Nu 2P^^’)*§ From tlie life of the 
agriculturist Is 65® has preserved some words of 
a vintage blessing. Harvest songs, too, may be 
taken for granted, in view of the liarvest feasts 
and the proverbial joy of harvest (Is 9 *'^), and per¬ 
haps the feast of sheen-shearing (IS 25^'^-, 2 S 
13 jjir.) snccial songs. If our interpreta¬ 

tion of the diflicult text Jg 5” is correct, the 
rehearsal of songs is presuiiposed even there as 
part of the shepherd’s life. iWple did nob like to 
be made * the subject of verse’ (^^p, cf. Is 14^, Mic 
2 ^ Hab 2 ®) or ‘of music’ (np;i^, cf. La 3 ^^ Job 30^ 
Ps 69^2). Hence the Haunt-song^ must have been 
much in vogue. Even for early times its use is 
not to be denied, while for a later period a short 
I specimen of quite a unique kind has heen preserved 
in the song upon the forgotten courtezan, Is 23'®, 

I which sounds as if it belonged to tlie category of 
drinking-songs mentioned in Ps 09^2,but presupposed 
also in Am 6 ® and 2 S 19®®. At least no bamj^uet 
proper (nri^P* (rv/jLirbaiov) can well have been with¬ 
out music, including songs. It is not ne(;essary to 
suppose, indeed, that on such oc(;asions only pro¬ 
nounced drinking-songs were sung; rather will 
the want have frequently been met in early times 
by national songs. A special class of composers 
and singers, whoso services were called into requisi¬ 
tion on such occosicrtis, is named in Nu 21 ^ (D'*?;^sn). 
By this Hebrew name we are to understand a 
guild of ‘travelling singers,’ rhaiisodists sucli as 
flourished in ancient Greece and on German soil, 
who not only had a rich repository of national 
saga and lieroic poems, but also treated their 

* Cf. Budde, * Das Holu*lied' in Kurzer Hdcomm. 
t This is the name ap)>lied to the church song's of the close 
of the Middle Ages, which were composed in imitation of the 
measure, melody, and words of familiar secular songs. 

t Cf. the description, for modem Syria, by Wetzstein (Ztgehr. 

/. EthTwl.t ism, p. 287 ff.). 

§ For evidence that this is not a properly historical poem, 
but a song such os it was customary to sing at the discovery 
of new springs in the desert, os well os for an attempt to 
restore its original form, see Budde In The New World. 1896, 
p. ISOff. 
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audience to songs of a more or less wanton or 
frivolous character. At the royal court ‘ singing 
men and singing women* are taken for granted 
as part of the regular personnel (2 S IIP), To 
the category under consideration belongs also 
the single certain ancient trace of gnomic poetry 
which has come down to us, namely Samson’s 
riddle (Jg along with its solution, and 

Samson’s reply in Such displays of wit may 

have been much in vo^ue as ‘social games* at 
merrymakings. That, along with these, proverbs 
and wise saws also had wide currency among the 
people we may take for granted. No doubt the 
collection of these in the Book of Proverbs dates 
from later times, but all the same this may em¬ 
body very ancient material, altered or not, as the 
case may be. The oracle, which under the title of 
‘ the last words of David ’ interrupts the context in 
2 S 23^'^’, must have a late date assigned to it; 
the saying of Jahweh about Moses in Nu 12®'® 
appears to have been before the mind’s eye of the 
writer. Another example of the same species is 
found in the words of Samuel in 1 S 15^^* It must 
be added that all three of the last cited passages 
tend to pass over into the following divisions—the 
religious, the national, and the prophetical. 

(c) In the religious life. —In the lirst j)laco it is 
extremely f)rohahle that the priestly oracle^ 

where it did not simply, by the casting of the lot, 
give tlie answer ‘ yes * or ‘ no * to the q uestion put, 
was couched in verse. A classical example is 
furnished by Gn 25*^, an oracle, indeed, which 
belongs at the same time to our next division. 
Likewise for the cultus proper we have examples 
that are both ancient and certain. These are, in 
the first place, the Aaronic blessing (Nu then 

the f ormulas pronounced at the taking up and the 
setting down of the ark of J" (Nu 10^'*)/ a^id 
finally Solomon's words in dedicating the temple 
(1 which must be supplemented and restored | 

after the LXX (8®^). IIow far the religious service, | 
i.e. in particular the sacrificial actions, was even 
in ancient times embellished by special songs, 
cannot now be determined. All that have come 
down to us emanate exclusively from the temple 
at Jerusalem in post-exilic times, as far at least as 
the form in which they now lie before us is con¬ 
cerned. But as surely as the religious gatherings 
were joyous feasts (Ut 12'^* with equal cer- | 

tainty may we conclude that even in early times | 
music and poetry must have assumed their r6le at | 
these, whenever any sanctuary obtained a name | 
and a brilliant equipment, and considerable bodies | 
of worshippers came together. 

{d) In the national life. —Here we may distin¬ 
guish the state of rest on the one side, and of 
activity, i.e. war, on the other. To the first 
category belong the extremely numerous eulogistic 
and denunciatory .sayings in which a people cele¬ 
brates its own qualities and its superiority to other 
peoples; or separate divisions or groups of a 
people may express their own distinctive character¬ 
istics. This species of jjoetry is extraordinarily 
widespread and everywhere highly developed, 
but most of all amongst Israel’s relations, the 
ancient Arabs. It may exhibit all degrees, from 
empty unmeaning hiaggadocio up to the finest and 
loftiest poetical utterance. In the OT it begins with 
the boastful song of LamechfAn which occurs 
in the primitive genealogical table inherited from 
the Kenites (pp), and is a genuine type of the 
original form of this species as found in tlie mouth 
of a small tribe. Then come the sayings of Noah 
(Gn in which Israel (d») maintains its 

prestige over against the wealthy Phmnician (ns') 
and tne slave Canaan ({Vis). Here for the nrst 

* Of. further, Actes du dmhne Congrht de Orxe/iiUUistett lil. 
(Uyden, 1896X P- Idil. 


time this species clothes itself in the form of the 
‘ blessing,* m which, suitably to the quality of our 
sources, which look at everything from the re¬ 
ligious view-point, it meets us in by far the 
majority of instances. The characteristic of his 
half-brother Ishmael is defined by Isiacl in tlie 
words put into the mouth of Jahweh in Gn 16^^**, 
which can hardly have retained their original 
form. So Israel states his relation to his twin 
brother Edom in the oracle of Gn ‘25^, and separ¬ 
ately for each in the double blessing of 27^'“ and 
v.8»f.^ very much, of course, to the jirejudice of the 
brother. The more extensive oracles of Balaam 
(Nu 23'^"'®' 24®'®* which show indications 

that they have undergone several expansions, 
make glorious promises to Israel, in contrast to 
Moab, and even, further, to other nations. But 
this species shows its finest development in the 
two poems in which each of the tribes of Israel has 
its dignity and its special quality assigned to it in 
relation to the other tribes, namely the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gn 49) and the Blessing of Moses (Dt33). 
It is by no accident that these two oracles have 
been put into the mouth of these two particular 
men, for Jacob is the fleshly and Moses the 
spiritual father of Israel, and they alone can pass 
judgment upon all tlieir sons. The Blessing of 
Moses presupposes the Blessing of Jacob, and on the 
basis 01 the altered relations brouglit about by time 
(perhaps in the first half of the 8th cent.) gives it 
a new form. Thus, then, from the two sources, 
J and E, the older and the younger compositions 
are taken over. The older, tlie Blessing of Jacob, 
may have been compiled from separate sayings 
that were current about the difl’erent tribes. The 
self-consciousness of the tribe in which the finished 
poem took its rise, namely Judah, at last gave the 
general tone to the whole. Numerous sayings of 
the same kind, characterizing towns and hairnets, 
meadows, and clans, must have been current. A 
relic of these has survived in the now sorely muti¬ 
lated saying about tlie city of Abel-bcth-maacah, 
2 S 201®^. 

The principal specimen of the real historical 
folk-song is the fine Song of Deborah^ Jg 5. This 
attaches itself closely, at the same time, to tlie 
preceding species, being as it is a poem in which 
praise and blame are distributed, from v.^ on¬ 
wards. First of all, praise is given to Deborah, 
who by her recruiting-song has called to the 
battle, and then to Barak as the commander (v,^). 
This is followed by an enumeration of the tribeh 
who put in an appearance (vv.^®‘^®*), with censure 
and ridicule of those who kept at a distance 
(vv.i«»>-J7)^ Next a tribute is paid to the valour of 
tho tribes of Zebulun and Naphtali (v.^®), tlie city 
of Meroz is cursed (v.^), while to tlie Kenitc 
woman Jaol is awarded the palm for the greatest 
deed of personal heroism (v.^**®^ ). We have here, 
at least from v.® onwards, the primitive mode of a 
song that grew up in the life of the nation as a 
whole. We are directly reminded of the distribu¬ 
tion of the rewards of victory after the battles of 
Platsea and Mykale. Of other war-songs we 
possess only fragments (Nu 21^^'* Jos 10^®**) 
or very brief extracts compressed into a single 
verse, such as the Song at the Passage of the Sed 
Sea (Ex 15®^), and that which was sung in honour 
of Saul and David when they defeated the Philis¬ 
tines (IS 18®*). Similarly, the substance of a song 
(f triumph over Samson is put into the mouth of the 
Philistines in Jg 16^**. On the other hand, it is 
clear that the Song contained in Ex is a late 
composition in Psalm style, expanded from the 
short v,^ and really meant to take the place of 
this; and in like manner Davids triumphal song 
in 2 S 22=Ps 18 is a late insertion. 

As a feature of the real life of ancient times it is 
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to be noted that in Kx 15-' as well as in 1 S 18®^* it 
is the wuinen, or rather the maidens, who meet 
the returning warriors with songs, and the same 
custom is presupposed in Jg in the story of 
Jephthah. Among tlie Arabs at the jiresent day a 
victory is still followed by a sword-dance, per¬ 
formed by a maiden to the accompaniment of a 
song. 

It is an extremely important <drcninstance that 
Nu ‘21‘‘*, according to the note wherewith it is 
introduced, is derive«l from m.T n'i.'::nbD idd, the Book 
of the Wars of Jahweh, i.c. of the wars of Israel, 
which, as such, are tiie wars of Israel’s God (cf. 1 S 
25^). We have thus to do here with a collection 
of ancient war-songs w hich already lay before the 
ancient historian as a source, and thus to a cer¬ 
tainty mark the beginning of wTiting amongst the 
Hebrews. Hide by side w’ith this source w’e read 
in Jos 10^^'’ of a isdd or Book of the Upright, 
from which is said to bo cited. From it, 

according to 2S is (dted also David's lament 
for Saul and Jonathan^ no less than Solomon's 
words in dedirating the Temple^ according to the 
LXX of 1 K where Iv pifiXlii) ttJs v5T55 = T;j*n 
and the last lleb. word is doubthiss corrupted from 
Here, then, w’e have to do with an ancient 
song-book, which contained more than war-songs, 
and whose comjmsition, or at least completion, 
must be brought dow’ii as far as the time of Solo¬ 
mon. Wo have no room to complain that more 
of the contents of these two books have not come 
dowm to UR, when we consider that Charlemagne’s 
collection of Old German songs has been com¬ 
pletely lost. 

2. the Poetry of the Prophets\ —That the pro¬ 
phets availed tlKmiselves of poetical composition is 
self-evident from the lirst. For their utterances 
w'ere inten<lcd for publicity, and, as time went on, 
more and more for being treasured in the memory, 
while at the same time the prophetic movement 
grew out of the pojmlar soil, which w'aa com- 
>letely saturated with poetry.* The [irophets 
lave accordingly not sullered to escape their 
notice any of the manifold forms of poetry that 
unfolded themselves in the midst of the people. 
At the same time, Itianks to the great variety of 
entrances uj)oii the scene made by the writing 
propliets of whose literary activity more extensive 
remains have come down to us, >vc must, evon in 
the matter of j)oetical form, distingiii.sli a number 
of possibilities w’hich sIioav a marked divergence 
from one another. 

(< 7 ) 'riie jn’oj)hct may adopt the poetical forms 
current in other social circles, and come forward 
himself as a jioet, thus playing a strange part, as 
in the extremely freq[uent ])roi)liotical laments (cf. 
above, i. P, d), or the isolated marriage-song. Is 5^'- 
(cf. above, ii. /?, a). But, even apart from these 
special cases, later jirophecy has a special fondness 
for interrujding a prophetical address by songs, 
whether these are sung by the propliet himself, as 
happens wdth s])ccial frequency in Dcutero-Isaiali, 
or are put into the mouth of other persons, as 
happens repeatedly in Is 24-27, and as has been 
done by a redactor in Is 12. In all these instances 
the language necessarily follows the laws of strictly 
metical composition, because it attaches itself W 
ixed forms taken as a model. 

(Ij) The nrophot may communicate Divine oracles, 
which he lias himself received. Here again strict, 
measured form is natural. 

(c) The nronhet may speak in his own name, 
taking for liis oasis, and expanding, Divine oracles. 
Betwixt these last tw’O possibilities the great mass 
of prophetical jiassages continually oscillates ; ami 

* Of., for the orij^in of earlier and later prophecy, the present 
writer** American Lectures, The Ileligion (if Israel to the Ezilc^ 
New York and Ijondon, Putnam, 1809, Lect. 111. andiv. 


transition cases occur, in which it is impossible 
to draw the boundaries sharply. 

(d) The prophet may himself tell of his entrance 
uimn ollice and what happened in connexion with 
it, such as tlie conver.satiuii.s he held. To this 
category belong, for instance, the accounts of 
visions siicli as we have in Am 7ff., the apjiear- 
ances beheld by an Ezekiel or a Zechariali, etc., 
hut no less the experiences of Hosea (chs. 1-3), not 
to speak of the little Book of Isaiah, whose kernel 
iH the story of the prophet’s mooting with king 
Aliaz (ti'-l)^), and some things related of Jeremiah 
{e.ff. 18>'f-). 

(e) Another autlior may tell about the prophet in 
such a way that the latter hccomes the hero of the 
story. In such instances it is relatively indilTerent 
if occasionally it is the prophet who speaks of liim- 
self in the third person, but this is scarcely a likely 
contingency. To this last category belong Am 7^*^“*, 
Is 20, and in a much less degree clis. 3(J-.Sl>, hut, 
above all, large sections of the Book of .leremiah, 
j>articularly from ch. 26 onwards. If these last- 
named sections at last expand into a life of Jere¬ 
miah, nay, into a liistory of liis times, if Is 30 -31) 
was mainly taken from a poinilar work of history 
and apjiended to the older Book of Isaiah, it is 
evident th.at we liave now reached the sphere of 
prose pure and simple. But even in those sections 
there are prophetical discourses which by a stretch 
may he said to Je.*id us hack to the realm of poetry. 

Tlesidea, personal endowments must he taken 
into account. One might have the full conscious¬ 
ness of a call to the prophetic ollice and yet he no 
horn poet. Then it might hajjpeii tliat at one 
time tlio propliet would put on the unwonted poetic 
harness and go earnestly to work for a while, only 
to relapse pi'esently into heedlessness, ^yhile at 
another time ho would disdain to use it at all and 
would emjdoy prose. Something of this kind may 
he ohservt'd, for instance, in Ezekiel. 

Under such eomlitions the literary form in the 
prophelitt writings eontinually vacillates to and fro, 
ancl we meet also with transil/ion forms betwixt 
prose and poetry, which it is diWenJt to class witii 
certainty. Tlie possibility of fi careless tieatmeiit 
of poeti<-.al rules, giving rise to an imperfect typo 

or mixed species of discourse, is open to Hebrew as 
well as to any other language, nay, it lie.s ne.arer 
to hand in it than in many titbor languages. The 
stiehic structure only needs to he neglected for the 
discourse to How on with tolerable freedom from 
restraint, while the parallelism is retained as far 
a.s possible and by its peculiar undulating progress 
always makes itself felt, (jiimme {ZDMG, 1897, 
p. 683 f.) is wrong, then, when he rejects in toto 
the idea of a ‘rhythmic prose’; the dilemma by 
which he attempts a rcductio ad ahsurdum of it 
is not cogent for those wlio do not accept his 
system. His argument fails in particular to do 
justice to the parallelism of the thought. For 
an analogy to the above-named mixed species, we 
may compare our own doggerel verse or rhymed 
prose. 

For the prophetical hooks, then, a sliding scale 
must ho adopted, with many indelinahle transi¬ 
tions. The poetical form will he most strictly 
observed in the case.s described above under (a) 
and, a little less, (/>); tlie prophet himself will move 
with more freedom in those included under (c); the 
instance cited under (d) will give ample scope for 
the intermixture of prose ; finally, in the last case 
prose will he the form started with, which will only 
occasionally make way for poetry. Details would 
be out of place here. 

3. Artistic Poetry .—To this category belong in a 
certain sense the whole of the poetical hooks, for 
these were all either composed or collected in full 
view and with clear consciousness of their artistic 
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form. This took place, without exception, in later 
post-exilic times. But at the same time there is 
k^arcely one of thorn which had not its roots in the 
ancient folk-poetry. Along with lyric poetry, the 
gnome and the Wisdom literature occupy the 
forefront in this arena. 

(a) Lyric Poetry,—{\) The Song of Songs.— This 
belongs, as was pointed out above (p. 10), wholly 
to the realm of folk-poetry. It is a collection 
of popular wedding - songs, belonging to a late 
period. But it owed its retention in the Canon 
simply to the circumstance that it was taken 
to be an extremely ingenious allegorical poem 
with a religious moaning, and that its author 
was assumed to be Solomon. It is not an impos¬ 
sible suggestion that, because of this conception, 
the book underwent here and there editorial re¬ 
vision.* See, further, art. SoNO OF SONGS. 

(2) The Book of Lamentations.—Here, truly, 
poetry as an art rules, till artificiality is reached in 
the alphabetic arrangement. But this art is based 
on the employment by the prophets of the popular 
lament for tiie dead, and is an imitation of the 
latter. A higher degree of art than that found 
in cha. 1. 2. 4 is present in ch. 3, which is meant 
to be, as it were, a central peak between the other 
chapters; ch. 5, again, is popular, and alien in 
subject and form from tlie rest.t See, further, art. 
Lamentations. 

(3) The Psalms. —In this collection wo have to 
recognize the Temple hymn-book of the post-exilic 
community, the religious lyric with artistic de¬ 
velopment. Only in a single instance has a secular 
song strayed into this company, namely Pa 45, 
also a wedding-song, hut one of quite an artificial 
character. More frequent is gnomic poetry, 
although with a decidedly religious application; 
cf. e,g. Pa 1. But even hero the popular basis is 
not wanting. In its purest form this meets us in 
the collection known as the Pilgrim Songs, Pss 
120-137. Psalms outside the collection proper are 
found in Ifab 3, which exhibits the same Kind of 
titles and technical terms as meet us in the Psalms; 
in 2 S 22=p3 18; in 1 8 2^'^® wrongly put in the 
mouth of Hannah j further, suitable to the situa¬ 
tion are Ex J5^‘^ (cf. above); the Song of Moses, 
l)t 32; Is 12. Perhaps also Nah 1 was originally 

an alphabetical psalm (see art, Nahum for a de¬ 
fence of ibis view). In the so-called Psalms of 
Solomon (which see) there has come down to us, 
although only in the Greek language, another 
small collection of psalms from the Ist cent. B.C. 
The title ‘Psalms of Solomon'^ expresses nothing 
more than that tliey are secondary, as compared 
with the canonical Psalms, which as a whole are 
attributed by tradition to David, 

On the titles found in the Book of Psalms see 
art. Psalms, p. 153 fi*. 

{b) The \Vi,sdom Literature. —(1) The Book of 
Proverbs unites in itself gnomic poetry of the most 
diverse kinds and with the most varying degrees of 
development. The basis and the kernel (chs. 10- 
22^^, also chs. 25-29) are supplied by the two-line 
7ndshdl, which in form and contents is certainly 
the oldest structure of this species, and in its 
origin is distinctly popular. To this were appended, 
towards the end, more elaborate species, apoph- 
the^s expressed at greater length, enigmatical 
and numerical sayings, and finally an 

alphabetical eulogy oi the virtuous woman. At 
the beginning of the book (chs, 1-9) we have a 
connected series of pfedago^cal - philosophical 
didactic discourses, in which Wisdom and Folly 
personified are introduced. For details see art. 
Proverbs. 

(2) The Book of Job is based upon a popular 

* Ot. the present writer's Comm., p. xxt 

t Of. Kurzer Udeomm. 


story, and gives to the problem raised in this a 
new turn which it carries artistically through tin 
conversations of chs. 3-42®. The form adopted if- 
essentially tiie same as is found in Pr 1-9, but the 
poet has succeeded in giving to tliis a lyric move 
ment throughout, and has even cast the dillerent 
.speakers in so plastic a mould and kept them so 
well apart as to give rise to the appearance of a 
dramatic performance (cf. above, p. 9). Beyond 
any doubt, the Book of Job is the highest product 
of the poet’s art to be found in the OT. It brin^ 
to a focus, as it were, all that Hob. poetry could 
contribute, and stands out as one of the noblest 
poetical compositions of any age, or any people. 
See, further, art. Job. 

(3) Qoheleth. —This book takes its place as a 
counterpart to Pr 1-9, as a philosophical didactic 
poem, but has an essentially different point of 
view. Belonging to a very late period, it does not 
stand high poetically; both language and verse- 
structure leave much to be desired. See, further, 
Ecclesiastes. 

(4) To the same species belongs the Book of 

8iraoh» This is prooably older than Qoheleth, 
it stands higher as regards language and form ; 
from the religious standpoint it is more valuable, 
if less original in its views. It concerns us here 
because recently a considerable part of its contents 
has been recovered in the original Hebrew (see 
SiRACH). With this book we may bring our survey 
to a close. K. Budde. 


POISON (nijrj hetndh, 5 times, Dt 32^* Job 6^, ' 

Ps 68* 149®; ro^sh, in Job 20^®; LXX 0v^6% 
except in Ps 140®, where it is I6s as in NT; Viilg. 
indignatio Job 6*, caput Job 20^®, furor Dt 32*^, 

Ps 68*, venenum Dt 32®®, Ps 140®, Ro 3^®, Ja 3®).— 
The commonest signification of hetndh is fury or 
the heat of anger, in which sense it occurs over 
100 times in the OT, In some of these passages 
the ideas of anger and of poison are united, as in 
Is where the cup of God’s wrath is spoken 

of ; see also Job 21^, dor 25^®, etc. Luther trans¬ 
lates ‘fervent lips’ of Pr 26®® by gif tiger Mund. 
The Greek word 0up.6s likewise primarily means 
that part of human nature which is afiected with 
passion or anger. The Hebrew idea is therefore 
that poison is a substance which causes fatal heat ; 
and irritation, and in nearly every instance in the 
OT the material referred to is tue venom of ser- I 
pents or scorpions; see Dt 32®** *®, Job 6* 20^®, Ps 
, 58* 140?, and in the NT Ro 3'®. 

I Six species of poisonous snakes occur in Pales¬ 
tine, Vipera Euphratica, V, Ammodytes, Dahoia 
xanthina, Echu arcnicola, Naja Haje, the hooded 
cobra common in the southern border countries, 
but not often found in the cultivated tracts; 
and Cerastes Hasselquistii, the horned viper, very 
common, and often found lurking in hollows of 
the ground. Tristram has seen it in the imprints 
made on soft ground by camels. The Israelites 
were therefore well acquainted with the effects of 
[poisonous wounds inflicted by these, as well as by 
the scarcely leas dreaded centipedes and scorpions. 
In Egypt poison was likewise chiefly associated 
with serpent bites. In the Book of the Dead 
(o. 149, r. 27 ff.) the poison of the serpent Rtwk 
is called shmnt, which comes from a root which 
also means to be hot, or to produce fever. 

The natives of the neighbouring countries had, 
like most races of savage or semi-civilized man, 
learned to utilize this poison to render their darts 
and arrows more destructive. This was an ancient 
practice (cf. Odyssey, i. 261; Soph. Trachimas, 
674), and it is referred to in Job 6*. This usage 
has shown itself in the change of meaning in the 
word to(ik6s, possibly also in that of t6s, although 
it is now generally held that in its Homeric sense 
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as an arrow it is connected with the Sanskrit 
ishus, while in its Sophoclcan sense as a poison, 
* etra <f> 0 Lulas Ids,* it is related to the 

Sanskrit vishus. 

The poison of insect bites is mentioned directly 
in Wis 16“ and implicitly in otlier passages. The 
word r6*sh occurs 11 times, but is usually trans¬ 
lated *gall’ (‘venom’ in Dt .*12^, ‘poison’^ in Job 
20^®, ‘hemlock’ in Hos 10^). It was most probably 
a poisonous plant, and one which communicates 
its bitterness and poisonous properties to water 
(Jer 8^* 9^®); but in the absence of more definite 
information it is not easily identified. Perhaps 
the poppy is the plant indicated (see Gall in vol. 
ii. 104), but the grapes of gall of lit 32““ are most 
probably the fruit of Calotropis proctra. 

Metaphorically, tlie intlucnce of evil speech is 
said to be the ueadly poison of that unruly evil, 
the tongue, Ja 3®. The forked tongue of the 
snake was believed to bo the darter of its venom 
before the structure of the poison fangs was 
known; cf. Job 20^* ‘he shall suck the poison of 
asps, the viper’s tongue shall slay him.’ 

The administration of poison internally for 
suicidal or homicidal purposes is not mentioned 
in NT or OT. In 2 Mac 10'“ there is, however, 
one instance given—that of the suicide of I’tolemy 
Macron. Poisoning and sorcery were, as they still 
are in savage and semi-savage countries, closely 
connected in ancient times and in the NT. Sor¬ 
cerers are called <papiiaKoL, as in LXX Ex 7^^ 9^^ 22'® 
and eight other passages, as well as in Ilev 21® 
22^®; and sorcery is ff>apfxa.Kla in Gal Sorcery 
in the OT is, however, more directly connected 
with incantation, as implied by its root See 

Magic, vol. iii. p. 210. Josephus {Ant, xvii. iv. 1), 
in describing the death of Imeroras, says that the 
Arabian women were skilful in compounding 
poisons; but the art of poisoning was in ancient 
times much more commoruy employed among Indo- 
European than among Semitic peoples. 

In the appendix to St. Mark's Gospel (16’®) one 
of the promises made to * those that believe,’ is 
that if they drink any deadly thing {davAcrip6v n), 
it shall not hurt them—a promise which, accord¬ 
ing to Papias {ap, Eus. UE iii. 39), was fulfilled in 
the case of Joseph Barsabbas. 

The word ‘ poison ’ in English is borrowed from 
the French poison, which originally meant a potion 
or remedy. In the Roman de la Rose, 1. 2043, it is 
thus used— 

* Car go sais par quel poison 
Tu soros tret k garison ’; 

hut from the 13th cent, it has been used in English 
in the sense of a deadly drug. See the passage 
in Langtoft’s Chronicle, where he describes the 
administration of ‘puson* to Ambrosius. This, 
though written in a sort of French, is the work 
of an Englishman ; see also Britton, ed. Nichols, 
i. 34, where the word is spelled ‘poysoun.* 

For notes on the history of poisons in ancient 
times see Schulze, Diss. sistens toxicologiamveterum 
plantas venenatas describentem veterwus cognitas, 
Ilalae, 1788 . A. Macalister. 

POLE. —The brazen serpent was displayed upon 
a pole (Nu 21®* * AV, the only occurrence of the 
word ‘pole’ in the Bible). The Heb. is (LXX 
aripLciov), which appears to mean primarily ‘ a flag¬ 
staff,* and is used in a transferred sense for the 
banner itself. RV tr. ‘standard.’ See, further, 
art. Banner. 

POLL. —The poll (of Teut. origin, Scotch pow) is 
the head, especially its rounded oack part. Thus 
Shaks. Hamlet, rv. v. 196—‘All flaxen was his 
poll’; and Bacon, Essays, p. 122, * Not the hundred 


poll will be fit for an helmet.’ The word is thence 
used in very early English for the person, as Piers 
Plowman, 11. xi. 67, ‘Pol bi polindividually. 
A poll-tax is a tax on each person, and a poll or 
polling is a census or record of persons. The 
subst. is used in AV only in the plirase ‘ by the 
poll* (Nu 3‘^) or ‘by their polls’ (Nu 
1 Ch 23“' ^), Cf. Shaks, Coriol. ill. iii. 9— 

‘ Have you a catalogfue 
Of all the voices that we have procured 
Set down by the poll ? * 

The Heb. word is always gulqoleth, which in 
the places where it is rendered ‘poll’ as well as in 
Ex 16’® (AV ‘ for every man,* AVm ‘ by the poll or 
head,’ RV ‘ a head ’) and 38“® (AV ‘ A bekah for 
every man,’ AVm ‘a poll,’ RV ‘a head’) means 
the head or the person in counting, taxing, etc., 
but elsewhere means the head as severed from the 
body (2 K 9 “®, 1 Ch 10 ’“), or the skull as broken 
with a stone (Jg 9“). The idea in the Heb. word 
as in the Eng. is roundness * 

To ‘poll the head’ is to make it look more 
rounded by cutting off the hair. The expression 
occurs in 2 S (Heb. [n^i] in Piel, usually tr. 

‘ to shave’) and Ezk 44““ (Heb. 009 , its only occur¬ 
rence) ; and ‘ to poll * by itself in Mic 1 ’® ‘ Make 
thee bald and poll thee for thy delicate children ’ 
(Heb. ua, usually to ‘shear’). Cf. Wyclifs (1388) 
tr. of Job 1 ““ ‘Thanne Joob roos, and to-rente his 
clothis, and with pollid heed he felde doun on the 
erthe’; and 1 Co 11 ® (1380), ‘Forsoth ech womman 
preiynge, or prophesyinge, the heed not hilid, 
defoulith hir heed ; forsoth it is oon, as yif sche 
be maad ballid, or clippid* 

In Jer 9“® 25“^ 49““ RV changes ‘ that are in the 
utmost corners’ into ‘that have the corners of 
their hair polled,’ in accordance with AVm. See 
Hair, vol. li. p. 284^ J. Hastings. 

POLLUTION.— See Purification. 

POLLUX.— See Dioscuri. 

POLYGAMY.— See Marriage, 

POLYTHEISM.— See God, and Idolatry. 

POMEGRANATE rirnmbn, p6a, granntum), 
—There can be no doubt of the identity of this tree. 
Its Arab, name, rummdn, is plainly of the same 
origin. Its botanical name is Funica Granatum, 
L., of the order Granatem. It is 10-16 feet high, 
with oblong lanceolate deciduous loaves, a woody- 
leathery top-shaped calyx, five to seven scarlet 
petals, very numerous stamens in several rows, 
and an ovary with two tiers of cells, tliree in the 
lower and five in the upper tier. The fruit is apple¬ 
shaped, crowned by the lobes of the woody calyx, 
yellowish or brownish, with a blush of red, and 
contains very numerous angular seeds, surrounded 
by a juicy pulp. It ^ows wild in N. Syria and 
possibly in Gilead. The fruit is of two varieties, 
the sweet and the acid. The pomegranate is 
repeatedly mentioned in the ;^oran as one of the 
trees of Paradise. It is constantly alluded to in 
Arab stories. 

The Scripture allusions to the pomegranate are 
also frequent. The spies brought pomegranates 
(Nu 13““). The Israelites in the wilderness of Zin 
(Nu 20 ®) lamented the pomegranates of Egypt, 
along with its figs and vines. Moses, in recounting 
the good things of Canaan, did not forget them 
(Dt 8 ®). Saul abode under a pomegranate tree 
(1 S 14“). Solomon compares the temples of his 
bride to a piece of the fruit (Ca 4“), and her whole 
person to an orchard of them (v.’“). The beautiful 

* This perhaps explains the name GoL(KmiA, ‘the place of a 
skull,* Mt 2788, Mk IB®, Lk 2338 (RV), Jn IQU. 
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flower is alluded to (6^' 7^), and the juice or wine 
as a beverage (8‘^), The withering or barrenness 
of this tree was a sign of desolation (J1 1’^ Hag 
2^^). Tlie fruit was embroidered (Ex 28^®), and 
sculptured (1 K 7^®, etc.). It was also sculptured 
on the Egyptian monuments. It is mentioned in 
Sir 45*^. Numerous places were named from this 
tree, as liimmon (Jos 15®-), Gath-rimmon (21^), 
En-rimmon (Neh 11^). The pomegranate is as 
extensively cultivated and as highly prized now 
as in ancient times. The beautifully striped pink 
and crystal grains are shelled out, and brought to 
table on plates. The acid sort is served with 
sugar. Rose-water is sometimes sprinkled over 
the grains. The juice of the acid sort is sweetened 
as a beverage, and also used in salads. The rind 
is used in tanning. It is also a powerful anthel¬ 
mintic, principally against the tape-worm. A 
knife used in cutting the rind turns black, as does 
also the section of the rind, from the formation of 
tannate of iron. G. E. Post. 

POMMEL (from Old Fr. pomel, dim. of pomme ; 
Lat. jjommrif an apple) is the tr. in 2 Ch of 

guUahf which in the parallel passage, 1 K 
*74i'6ia.42^ is tr. ‘bowl.’ RV mves ‘bowl’ in 2 Ch 
also. The reference is to the ‘ bowl- or globe-shaped 
portion of capitals of the two pillars in the temple’ 
{Oarf, lleb. Lex.)y so that pommel (which like the 
Heb. word contains the idea of roundness) is not 
unsuitable. Wyclif uses the word, not only of the 
round end of the handle of a sword, but of the 
whole handle, Jg 3"'^ ‘the pomel (1388 ethsr hiltc) 
folwido the yren in the wound.’ In Pr 25^^ (1388) 
he uses it in the orig. sense of an apple, ‘ A goldun 
pomel (Vulg. mala aurea) in beddis of silver is he 
that spekitli a word in his time.’ 

J. Hastings. 

POND.—See Pool. 

PONTIUS PILATE.— See Pilatk. 

PONTUS (n6»'ros) was a name used in a vague 
and loose way to designate certain large tracts of 
country in the north-eastern part of Asia Minor 
adjoining the Black Sea (which was often called 
by the Greeks ‘ the Sea ’). Originally, the name 
was applied to all or any part of the Black Sea 
coasts ; and the Attic orators regularly use it of 
theTauric Chersonese (Crimea) and the Cimmerian 
Bosporus; * and comparatively late writers also, 
such as Trogus, Diodorus, etc., sometimes apply 
the name to those remote parts. Herodotus, vii. 
95, on tile other hand, speaks of the Greeks 
of Pontiis contributing 100 ships to the fleet of 
Xerxes in 480 li.c., obviously meaning the south 
Euxine coasts in general ; and Xenophon in the 
Anabasis uses it of the eastern parts of the south 
coast. The terra, as thus applied, was rather a 
mere description than a real name. It was only 
at a late period, and through political circum¬ 
stances, that ‘ Pontus ’ began to have a definite 
sense as a geographical name. 

i. The first Kingdom of Pontus.— In the 
confusion that followed on the death of Alexander 
the Great, an adventurer named Mithridates 
managed to found a now state beyond the Ilalys 
in north-eastern Asia Minor, about B.C. 302. lie 
assumed the title of king probably towards the 
end of B.C. 281, and was afterwards known as 
Ktistes, ‘ the Founder.’ In later times the vanity 
of the dynasty descended from him invented the 
story of a legendary kingdom in older times, ruled 
by a Persian noble family ; but that older kingdom 
rests on no historical basis. The kingdom ruled 
by the Mithridatic dynasty was, to a great extent, 

* Bosporus was the term which afterwards was employed to 
designate those regions when formed into a kingdom. 


part of the country previously called Cappadocia: it 
also included some of the mountain tribes near the 
Black Sea coasts, and part of Paphlagonia. But, 
as a political unity, it required a name. Polybius 
in the 2nd cent. B.C. called it ‘ Cappadocia towards 
the Euxine,’ and Strabo mentions that some called 
it ‘Pontus,’ and some ‘Cappadocia towards the 
Pontus.’* Such elaborate names could never estab¬ 
lish themselves in common use; Cappadocia was 
fixed as the name of the kingdom which included 
the centre and south of tlie country hitherto 
embraced under that title, and Pontus as the name 
of the northern kingdom which was ruled by the 
Mithridatic dynasty for 218 years, n.c. 281-63. 
The extent of the name varied according to the 
varying bounds of the kingdom, which was some¬ 
times larger (including Armenia Minor, etc.), some¬ 
times smaller. 

The meaning of the name Pontus changed in 
B.C. 64. It had previously designated a kingdom, 
and that kingdom in that year ceased to exist. 
The Romans then incorporated part of the former 
kingdom in the empire, constituting it along with 
Bithynia as the double province Bithynia et 
PontuSy which continued to exist with hardly 
altered limits for more than three centuries until 
the reorganization of the provinces by Diocletian. 

The rest of the old kingdom oi Pontus was 
broken up by Pompey into a number of parts, 
which were treated in diverse ways; several self- 
governing cities were constitutea; Comana was 
governed by a priest; Gazelonitis and Pontic 
Armenia were bestowed on Deiotarus, the Galatian 
chief and king. The rapid vicissitudes of that 

art of Pontus in the following years cannot here 

o followed up in detail. Phamaces, son of 
Mithridates the Great, had been made by Pompey 
king of Bosporus, ruling over the countries on the 
north-eastern coasts of the Euxine; but he took 
advantage of the civil wars to reinstate himself in 
his father’s realm of Pontus, till he was defeated 
by Csesar in B.c. 47. The kingdom of Pontus was 
reconstituted by Antony in B.c. 39, and given first 
to Darius, son of Phamaces, and afterwards, in 
B.C. 36, to Polemon.t Polemon founded a dynasty 
of kings who ruled over Pontus until A.D. 63. 

ii. History of Pontus in New Testament 
Times. —The new Pontic dynasty touched Chris¬ 
tian histo^ in several noteworthy ways; and it 
also was distinguished by coming into relationship 
with the reigning emperors, Caligula and stifi 
more nearly Claudius. The secona wife of Pole¬ 
mon I. was Pythodoris, daughter of Antonia and 
granddaughter of Antony the Triumvir. Pytho¬ 
doris reigned as queen of Pontus in her own right 
after her husband’s death in B.C. 8 until some time 
after A.D. 21; but the history of the kingdom is 
quite unknown in her reign, and an interval seems 
to have occurred at her death. Her daughter 
Tryphsena reigned in association with her own son, 
Polemon ll., during part of the reigns of Caligula, 
Claudius, and Nero. The one date which is certain 
is that Caligula X made Polemon n. king of Pontus 
and Bosporus in A.D. 38. Previously, Tryphaena 
seems to have lived for some time in Cyzicua, and 
she had married Cotys, king of Thrace (who died 
in A.D. 19). She perhaps retired to the neighbour¬ 
hood of Iconium at some time during the reign of 
Claudius. Her father, Polemon i., had at one 
time governed a kingdom or state in the south, 

* Kcirru^»»4» ^ wipi Wv Eu{fi»4v, Polyb. v. 43. 1; 4 irpig 
Strab. p. 534, 

t Son of Zenon, the rhetor of Laodioea in the Lyoua valley, 
gee vol. li, p. 86. 

X Caligula's grandmother, Antonia, was half-sister of Try* 
pheena's grandmother. The first year of Trypbmna and Polemon 
ended (according to the current Pontic year) in autumn 88: and 
their coins are known os late as their eighteenth year (Inculoof- 
Blumer in Zft. /. Numism. xx. p. 268 ; Wroth, Cataiogw 
Brit, Mut.y PontuMy p. 47), A.D. 54-55. 
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containing Iconium and great part of Cilicia 
Tracheia; and presumably some estates near the 
city may have remainetf in possession of the 
family.* The remarkable story contained in the 
Acta Pauli et Theclce mentions this queen Tryphoena 
as present at a great imperial festival in Pisidian 
Antioch under tlie reign of Claudius, and calls her 
a relative of the emperor. She could hardly be 
present at that festival of the provincial cult of 
the emperor, unless she were resident in the 
southern part of the province Galatia (of which 
part Antioch was capital), or, perha[)s, on the 
frontier in the Cilician kingdom, which was given 
to Polemon by Claudius in 41 (see below); and she 
was a near connexion of the emperor Claudius, 
whose mother was Antonia, half-sister of Try- 
phmna’s grandmother. 

The residence of Trypluena near Iconium under 
Claudius can only have been temporary, as she 
appears with the title of queen on Pontic coins in 
the year A.D. 54-55, when Neio was emperor. 
According to the story (winch is probably founded 
on fact) in the Acta above mentioned, she protecte<l 
'riiecla, 8t. Paul’s Tconian convert, and was con¬ 
verted to Christianity by her protegee. The name 
Trypluena evidently lasted in Christian tradition; 
and we find a martyr Trypluena at Cyzicus, which 
was at one time very closely associated with the 
(lueen (Acta Scnict. 31 Jan. p. 6%). 

Tho dynasty of PoU inon is also connected with tho legends 
about the Apostle Bartholomew. According to one legend he 
preached in Bosporus, the kinydoiu of I’oleinon i., aii<l from 
A.D. to 41 of Polemon ii.; aiul afterwards in Armenia Magna, 
where he sufTcred martyrdom in the city Ourhanopolis. Now 
Polemon II. received a Oilician kingdom in exchange for Bos¬ 
porus in A.D. 41 ; and the capital of that king<ioin was Olba, 
a Ilellenized form of a native name Ourwa or Oura, called also 
Ourbunoi»olis.t Ilis brother Zenon was made king of Armenia 
Magna in a.d. 18 under the name of Artaxias. 

Another legend makes Ilartholomew preach in Lycnonia, or 
in Upper Phrygia and Pisidia. I’art of Bycaonia with Iconium 
was ruled by Polemon i., and the inhabitants of Iconium con- 
sideted it a Phrygian city. Tho most probable foundation for 
this legend is that Bartlioloinewpreaclied to the Phrygian tribe 
called the Inner Bycaones; see Ramsay, Cities aixd JU^hopriesof 
/*hri/(jia, pt. ii. p. 70Si. A third legend transports the scene of 
Bartliolomew’s preac.hing to India, but still assigns the name 
Polemics or Polymios to the king of the country, and Astreges 
or Astynges to his brother ; and tlu'se are evidently mere dis¬ 
tortions of the names Polemon and Artaxias. 

It seems impossible tliat so many links should have been 
forged by tradition connecting the (iynasty of i'olemoii witli 
the early history of Christianity, unless tliere had been some 
historical reality out of which leger)d could draw its material. 
It would be out of place to investigate the subject further 
here. The discovery of the first traces of connexion was made 
by von (Julschmid in the filiein. Mueeum, 1804 , p. 170 (where 
be wrongly made Trypluena the wife of Polemon). See also 
Bipsius, Apocrjjphcn Apostelgetichichtcn^ ii. 2, p. Ramsay, 

Church in the Homan Empere before 170, ch. .xvi.; and on the 
Polemon dynasty, Mommsen, Ephem. Ephiraph, ii. p. 250ff.; 
Hill in Numisnu. Chron. IMUO, p. 181 IT.; also many other recent 
papers quoti-d in these works. 

In A.D. 1)3 the govcrnineut of Nero caiiio to 
the conclu.sion that the kingdom of Tontus bad 
been raised to sueli a level of peju e and order that 
it might safely be taken into the empire. The 
western part w^aa incorporated a.s a region of 
Galatia, and the eastern part was incoimorated in 
Cappadocia (see below). I’oleinon ii. .still retained 
the title of king, with a kingdom in Cilic ia Tracheia, 
where be presumably went to reside after A.D. C4. 

Polemon II. became connected with NT history 
in another way. In 41 the kingdom of Olba 
(including a large part of Cilicia Tracheia) was 
given him by Claudius in exc.hange for Bosporus ; X 
and he retained this Cilician kingdom at least as 
late as 68, for a coin of Ollia bearing liis name was 
struck under Galba (though he had lost the king¬ 
dom of Pontus in 63). Berenice, daughter of 
Herod Agrii)pa I. (Ac 12), sister of Herod Agri]»pa ii. 

Gadatia, vol. ii. jp. 86. 

t On these names for Olba see Ramsay, Hiatorical Geography 
uf Asia Minor, p. 364. 

I Dion Cass. 60. 8. See Galatia, vol. U. p. 86f. 
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(Ac 26), and widow of her uncle Herod of Chalcis, 
married Polemon, king of Cilicia, after inducing 
him through desire of her wealtii to submit to 
circumcision; but she soon tired of him and 
abandoned him, whereupon he ceased to conform 
to the Jewish law.* This is evidently the same 
Polemon II. who was king of Pontus. Josenhus 
does not mention the date ; and above, in vol. ii. 
p. 360f., the view is stated (following Smith’s DB 
li. -v.v. ‘Pontus,’ and other authorities), that the 
marriage with I’olemon was earlier than tho inter¬ 
view of St. Paul with Berenice and her brother 
Agrippa. But that early date for the marriage is 
not certain, for Josephus 8i)eaks of Polemon as 
being king of Cilicia, and presuniahly living there, 
when the marriage occurred; and this implies a 
date after A.D. 63, for up till that year Polemon 
doubtlc.ss lived in Pontus, and would have been 
called king of Pontus rather than king of Cilicia. 
Berenice had been long a widow, as Josephus says,t 
when she married Bolemon; now her husband, 
Herod of Chalcis, died in A.D. 48-49. 

Thus in the Ist cent. A.D. the name Pontus had 
two distinct meanings: it might denote either 
the kingdom of I’olemon, or the Roman province 
united with Bithynia. Piirthcr, there were other 
tw'o uses of the name in the 1st cent, after Christ 
which are revealed to us by inscriptions. The 
kingdom of Polemon, though called Pontus, did 
not embrace nearly all the old Mithridatic king- 
ilom of Pontus. Apart from the Roman i»ruvince 
Pontus, a great part of w^estern Pontus had been 
attached to tho province Galatia, one part inn.c. 2 
(with the cities Amasia and Sebastopolis), another 
in A.D. 35 (with tho city Comana Pontica).:{: This 
district, then, had to ho distinguished from Pontus 
the province and Polemon’s Pontus, and the mctliod 
of distinction is clearly shown in iminy authorities : 
the province was called Pontus simply, Polemon’s 
Pontus was called Pontus Polemoniacus (a name 
which remained in use for c.enturies after the death 
of tho last king Polemon), and the part included 
in the province Galatia was called Pontus Galati- 
cus. Those names are used in Ptolemy’s geography 
and in many inscriptions of the 1st and 2nd cents.: 
they may be compared with the division of Byciaonia 
iluring the same period into two parts, one ruled 
by king Antioclius and called Lycaonia Antiochiaria 
or simply Antiochiana (a name tliat continued in 
use late in the 2nd cent, and occurs in I’tolemy), 
and one attached to the province Galatia and 
called Lycaonia Galatica or simply VaXartK^ 

(see Lycaonia, and on another similar pair oi 
parts see Phrygia). 

Still a fourth Pontus is mentioned by Ptolemy 
and in inscriptions, as I’ontiis Cappailocicus. This 
included the regions that lay east of Polemoniacus, 
hetw^een the Kuxiiie Sea and Armenia ; and it had 
been coiiijuised in tho dominions of Polemon I., 
whose realm extended so far as to embrace even 
Bosporus, Some modern authorities consider on 
account of tho name Cappadociens that it was 
not in the dominions granted to Polemon II. in 
A.D. 38. Queen Pytlioduris had married Archelaus 
king of Cappadocia after the death of Polemon i., 
and there is much obscurity as to the fate of the 
Pontic realm in the later years of the queen 
and immediately after her death until A.D. 38 ; 
and tho opinion has been held by some that tho 
eastern regions were attached to Cappadocia and 
assigned specially to Archelaus, so that at his 
death in A.D. 17 Pythodoris continued to reign 
oyer only the western part of Polemon’s former 
kingdom. But this is very improbable ; for Bos¬ 
porus w’as included along with Pontus in tho 

* JoBpphiiB, Ant. XX. vii. 3. 

t IBAuh iirtxxpiCtreitrn, XX, vH. 3. 

X Oazelonitia muat also be added, as stated above. 
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kingdom of Polemoii ll. from 37 to 41, and if so, 
eastern Pontus also would naturally be comprised 
in his dominions. Moreover, Archelaus’ kingdom 
was made into a Roman province in a.d, 17, but 
Trapezus and Cerasus, two cities of Pontus Cap- 
padocicus (Trapezus being made capital of it by 
Trajan), dated from a.d. 63 as era, and this era 
must according to analogy be interpreted as the 
ear when they were taken into the Roman Empire 
y being incorporated in a province. Now A.D. 63 
was the year when Polemou’s Pontic kingdom was 
taken into the empire, and the cities of Pole- 
moniacus date from that year as era (so Zela and 
Neoca^sareia); hence Cerasus and Tranezus would | 
seem to have been included in the kingdom of 
Polemon ll.; and if so, then presumably all Cap- 
padocicus was similarly included. The difference 
of name, Polemoniacus and Cappadocicus, in that 
case, probably began only in A.D. 63, and was due 
to the fact tliat the eastern half of the kingdom was 
attached to the province Cappadocia and named 
accordingly, while the western half was attached 
to the province Galatia, and retained its former 
name Polemoniacus in distinction from the older 
PontusGalaticus. An inscription, dating probably 
between 63 and 78, mentions Pontus Polemoniacus 
and Pontus Galaticus as parts of the province 
Galatia; * but does not mention Pontus Cap¬ 
padocicus, thus proving that the latter was not 
in Galatia ; and, as we know that Trapezus by 
that time was Roman, Cappadocia is the only pro¬ 
vince to which it could have been attached. Such 
is the probable sequence of events. 

Subsequently, Pontus Galaticus and Polemoni¬ 
acus, after being included in the united provinces 
of Galatia and Cappadocia from about A.D. 78 to 
106, were attached permanently to Cappadocia, 
when the two provinces were again separated by 
Trajan. Such is the arrangement described by 
Ptolemy. Yet the three names, Pontus Galaticus, 
Polemoniacus, Cappadocicus, persisted, with their 
separate capitals, Amasia, Neocaisareia, Trapezus, 
implying that they -were considered for adminis¬ 
trative purposes as distinct regions of the vast 
province of (Cappadocia, to which all three were 
henceforward attached. 

iii. The Name Pontus in the New Testa¬ 
ment, —When the name Pontus occurs in the NT, 
what are we to understand by it amid this puzzling 
complicacy of three or even four distinct regions, all 
bearing the name? As we have seen, the simjde 
name Pontus, without any qualifying epithet, was 
regularly employed to designate the Roman pro¬ 
vince united with iJithynia; t «Tnd the writers of 
the NT seem to have observed this rule of ordinary 
usage. Tn IP P Pontus is clearly the province. 
Few could doubt this; and Hort has proved it 
beyond all question in his posthumous edition of 
part of the Epistle. Similarly, when the Jew 
Aquila, who boro a Roman name, is called a man 
of Pontus, Ac 18^ it is practically certain that the 

rovince Pontus is meant. Tne Roman name 

emands a Roman connexion. The suggestion 
that he was originally a slave from Pontus Pole¬ 
moniacus, who had been set free in Rome, seems 
impossible, as the freedman would not retain his 
slave nationality : the statement that Aquila was 
a man of Pontus, implies a lasting and present 
characteristic. Ec^ually improbable is it that 
Pontus Galaticus is meant; for in the imperial 
system that district was merely a part of the pro¬ 
vince Galatia. In fact, there is practically no 

* CIL iii. Suppl. 6818, with the remarke ia Bamuy, His¬ 
torical Geography qf Asia Minor^ p. 258. 

t Except, of course, where the context imposed another 
eense without any need for a distinctive epithet. ni»rov 

on coins of Neocsesareia the capital of Polemoniacus means only 
that region: similarly, on coins of Zela reu nivrm, UpiltTfi 
Uitrmt on coins of Amasia means Pontus Galaticus. 
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doubt that the intention in Ac 18* is to state that 
Aquila, though in recent time resident in Rome, 
was a nrovincial from Pontus, and not one who 
originally belonged to the city. The question 
then arises whollier Aquila was a civis liovmmis 
of the province Pontus (as St. Paul was a civis 
llomanus of the province Cilicia). That, how¬ 
ever, is impossible, for he ranked to the Romans 
as a Jew, not as a Roman : the edict of Claudius, 
Ac 18*, would not have applied to him if he had 
been a Roman either hy birth or as the freedman 
of a Roman master ;* but, being a Jew by nation, 
a provincial residing in Rome, he was expelled by 
the terms of the edict. 

The remaining case is not so clear. In Ac 2* 
among the Jews and proselytes in Jerusalem at 
the Feast of Pentecost are mentioned ‘ dwellers in 
Judsea and Cappadocia, Pontus and Asia.* That 
list presents many difficulties, and is probably not 
composed by tlie author of Acts, but quoted by 
him from an older authority to whom he was 
indebted for the account of an incident which he 
himself had not seen (see Phrygia, vol. iii. p. 867). 
Hence it is not possible to say whether Pontus there 
means the Roman province united with Bithynia, 
or the whole country with its three distinct 
parts. But the former is much more probable, 
tor Jews tended to prefer the peaceful ana civilized 
countries, finding them much more suitable for 
trade and residence ; and therefore it is exceed¬ 
ingly unlikely that there were many, if any, Jews 
in Polemoniacus in the year A.D. 29 or 30. Pontus 
Galaticus with the great city of Amasia would be 
more likely to contain Jews. But there is no 
possibility of reaching certainty about that unique 
and peculiar passage ; and, being unique, it is less 
important. 

iv. Spread of Christianity in Pontus.— The 
Churches of Pontus addressed by St. Peter (1 P P) 
were evidently mainly composed of converted 
pagans. When that Epistle was composed, it 
must be concluded that Cliristianity had already 
taken strong root in Pontus, as (tontrasted witii 
its feeble hmd on Lycia and Pami*hylia, which 
are not addressed in the Epistle.t Pontus lay so 
far from the earliest lines of the Christian propa¬ 
ganda that the strength of the new religion in it is, 
certainly, to be regarded as an argument in favour 
of a date later than A.D. 64.^ It is liighly probable 
tliat Christianity spread thither by sea from the 
Asian coasts, and even from Romo (as Hurt in 
the remarkable essay appended to his posthumous 
edition of 1 Peter is inclined to believe), for it is im¬ 
probable that any missionary movement occurred 
at so early a date on the lines leading north from 
Syria or Cilicia through the barbarous lands of 
Cappadocia and Pontus Polemoniacus. Thus it 
was the cities of the Ora Pontic.a or Pontic coast 
lands which earliest received the new religion ; 
and probably Amastris was its chief centre at first. 
By A.D. 111-113 it had spread so strongly in the 
province Pontus that Pliny, governor of Bithynia et 
rontust when making a progress through Pontus, 
wrote to Trajan Ep. 96 (probably from Amastris, 
where ho wrote the following letter, 98), giving a 
remarkable account of the spread of Christianity. 
He says that many persons, men and women, of all 
ages and every rank in the state, not merely in the 
great cities, but also in the villages and on farm 
lands, were afi’ected by the new superstition, the 
temples were to a great extent deserted, the sacri¬ 
ficial ritual had been for a long time interrupted, 

* Many excellent authorities, In defiance of this obvious 
and inevitable fact, regard him as a freedman. See Sanday- 
lleadlam, Romam/jp. 418 ff. 

t The failure of Cilicia is due to its being part of the pro¬ 
vince Syria-Oilicia, and not included in the special group of 
provinces contemplated, vix. Asia Minor. 

X See The ChvarM in the Roman Empire before 170, p. 284. 
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and few perBons were found to buy nniiimls for 
sacriiice. This state of the province was of long 
Btanding (o?m), and some who were accused de¬ 
clared tliat they had abandoned Christianity 20 
or 25 years ago.* Hence we cannot believe that 
less than 40 to 60 years had elapsed since the 
evangelization of the province began. While it 
is evident that Pliny is speaking of the province 
in general, it is noteworthy that it was in Pontus 
that he finally became so strongly impressed with 
the evil, and wrote to Trajan for advice about it. 
Tow'ards the middle of the 2nd cent. Lucian con¬ 
firms the testimony of Pliny (not that any conlir- 
niation is needed to establish the truth of that 
ofiicial report), alluding incidentally to l^ontus, the 
native country of Alexander the impostor of Abo- 
nouteichos, as ‘ lillcd full with Epicureans and 
atheists and Christians’ {Alex. 25). Like Phrygia, 
Pontus npi)ears in the 2nd cent, as a region where 
Christianity was so strong that its history was no 
longer that of a militant religion against paganism, 
but rather of a contest of sect against sect. The 
heretic Marcion was born at Sinope in Pontus about 
120. Aquila, the translator of the OT into Greek, 
was also a native of Pontus. 

Prom the coast lands of the province, however, 
Christianity spread inland only slowly. Inchlent- 
ally we observe here that it is necessary to distin¬ 
guish carefully between the diflerent meanings of 
the name Pontus, for neglec t to do so has led some 
good scholai's into needless difliculties. Thus, wdien 
Gregory Thaumaturgus was made bishop of Neo- 
coesareia in Pontus about A.i). 240, he is said to 
have found only seventeen Christians in the 
country ;t and, though no reliance can be placed 
on the exact numl>er, still a clear tradition, doubt¬ 
less trustworthy, is implied that Gregory had gone 
to a practically pagan country. 'I’his has been 
often set in opposition to the facts implied in 1 P 
P and in Pliny. Put Gregory preached in Pontus 
Polemoniacus, whoso capital was Neocsesareia, 
while the older authorities sj)oak of the province; 
and the contrast between the rapid spread in the 
one and the failure in the other is due to the 
tendency of the new religion to be restricted to 
the imperial bounds, to prefer civilized regions to 
uncivilized (Polemoniacus being remote and back¬ 
ward compared to the province), and to flourish 
best in districts where there bad long been a strong 
Jewish element to prepare the soil. 

Still the inner lands of Pontus appe.ar to Inave 
been Christianized to a considerable extent during 
the 3rd cent, by the work of Gregory Thaumaturgus 
and other less famous missionaries. 8uch martyrs 
asTheodorus Tiro at Amasia, 'i’heodorus the Soldier 
at Horaclcopolist and I ’ukhaita, with many others,§ 
are mentioned in the latest persecutions under Dio¬ 
cletian, Maximian, and Licinius, Before the lime 
of Constantine the e<‘desiastical system in all the 
districts of Pontus had been organized to a very 
considerable degree of com pi (3teness, not indeo<l 
so perfectly as in Pisidia and I.ycaonia, but more 
thoroughljr than in Galatia (see Galatia, vol. ii. 
p. 85). Eor example, llicroeles gives a list of live 
cities in Pontus Polemoniacus, and three of llicse 
were represented at the Council of Nica*a in a.d. 
325. But, as a whole, the evidence points to the 
3rd and even the 4th cents, as the period when 
Christianity spread through inner Pontus, while 

* Viginti qunque, cditioprincops ; vu)intimimq%ie,(iOi\]Gci\\Yc. 

f Gregory Nysn. Vit. Ureg. Thaum. xlvi. pp. 899, 954 (ed. 
Migne) 

I Wrongly called Heracleia in the extant Acta (tlie best 
being the Armenian, translated by Conybeare, Monuwents of 
Early ChrUtianity, p. 224): it bore the double name Seboato- 
Mlis-Herocleonolis, and was not far from Eukhaita: Acta 

Sanctorum., 7 Veb. vol. ii. pp. 2.1, 891. 

§ In the Martyrolog. fjicronpn. the martyrs’ names arc often 
very corrupt (see Duchesne’s Index, s.w. Amasia, Neocassarea, 
SebMtia); see also the Syriac Martyrology^ I8th Aug. 


the 1st and 2nd cents, were the time when the sea- 
coast, i,e, the province Pontus, was evangelized. 
Hence it is on the coast, at Sinope, that we lind an 
early martyr, like Phocas the bishop of Trajan’s 
persecution.* 

About a.d. 295 Diocletian reorganized the pro¬ 
vincial system and broke up the largo provinces. 
The Pontic districts were then completely re¬ 
arranged. The province I’ontus was partitioned 
between l^aphlagonia and Diospontus. The latter, 
which was afterwards named Helenopontus, after 
the mother of Constantine, contained also parts of 
Paphlagoiiia, Pontus Galaticus, and Polemoniacus. 
Pontus I’olemoniacus retained its name, but was 
reduced in size, losing Zela to Diospontus, and 
Sebasteia to Armenia Minor. Pontus Galaticus 
disa])peared entirely, losing Amasia, etc., to Dios¬ 
pontus, Sebastopoiis-Heracleopolis to Armenia 
Elinor, Comana, Ibora, and Zela to Polemoniacus, 
and probably some parts to Galatia the Byzantine 
province. 'IMie ecclesiastical organization followed 
this new arrangement. W. M. Uamsay. 

POOL is the tr** in OT of three Heb. words.— 
1 , Djfc? ^dgam^ ‘ pond ’ of stagnant or muddy water, 
from [oik] to be troubled or muddy. The ‘ ponds,’ 
RV ‘pools,’of Egypt (Ex 7^*^ 8® 5tu>/)iryey, paluilcs), 
were probably the sheets of stagnant w^ater left by 
the inundation of the Nile. In Ps 107^'' 114” the 
W'ord is rendered ‘standing water,’ RV ‘a pool of 
whaler ’ {XI/xpt}, stagmiin ); in Is 14‘^ 35^ 4P” 42^* ‘ pool ’ 
or ‘pools’ (^Xos, ptiluSy siag7twti); and in Jer 5D^ 
it is put for ‘reeds,’ or reedy places (creerr^/zara, 
pahiaes). In Is 19^^, whilst tlie Vulg. renders by 
lacuyiaf the LXX has i'uOos, ‘ beer ’ (see art. Eisii- 
I’OOL). 2. ^nikveh^ or n)|pp mikvah ; a place where 
waters flow together, from mp (Nii)b. ‘assemble’). 
The word is tr"^ difl’erently upon each occ,asion of 
its use. In Gn it is rendered the ‘gathering 
together’ (of the w^aters) when the eartli and the 
seas were created (rd avarifiaraf covgregationes 
[(tquai'uin]). In Ex 7^® the ‘pools,’ RV ‘ponds’ 
(rd lacMs)y of Egypt were j>rol)ably reservoirs 
for the storage of w'ater, as o})]M)sed to the stagnant 
water {^dgatn) left by the inundation. In Lv 1 P” it 
is translated ‘plenty,’ RV ‘ gatberinj^’ (of water) 
{crvpayayyff, rongregatio [ffquai'urn]). In Is 22^^ the 
‘ ditcii,’ ItV ‘ re.servoir ’ {vdtjp, Incus), made between 
the two walls at Jerusalem appears to have been 
formed by damming up the valley. 

3. bcrckhah, a ‘ j)ool,’ or an ‘ artilicial tank ’ ; 
hence the Arabic birkei, and the Spanish al-bcrcn. 
The LXX generally tr. the w ord by KoXvixfiiglpa, but 
in four instances (2 S 2^® 4^*^, 1JC 22'^”,*2 K 20’-*'^) by Kp->)prj 
and in one (Ca 7^) by Xlfip-rj. The Vulg. lias pisrirtn 
and once (Neli 2*^) aqnwdiivfus. In the N'l’ (Jn 
5“- '*• 9’) KoXvpftqOpa is used. In Ps 84”, where the 

i ll 11 ral occurs, AV reads ‘iilletb the pools,’ whilst 
tv has ‘covereth it with blessings’ {t.e. bcrdkhCth 
instead of bh'ekhbth ); with this may bo compared 
the ‘ valley of Beraehah,* xoiAds euXoylas, vnllis bene¬ 
dict ionis, 2 Cli 20“”. 

The pools were formed by building a dam across 
a valley, or by excavation ; and they were supplied 
by surface drainage, hy springs, or by w^ater 
bi'ought from a distance oy conduits. They 
allowed the water to de^josit any sediment it con¬ 
tained ; and they were often connected wdth 
aqueducts and baths. They also frequently sup¬ 
plied w ater for irrigation, and w'ere open to the air. 
The pools near towns were usually rectangular in 
form, and had their sides lined with water-tiglit 
cement. They were sometimes surrounded by 
porticoes {aroal), in wdiich bathers undressed them¬ 
selves and lounged before or after bathing. The 

^ Th^ host Acta are the Armenian In Conyheare’s Monuments 
of Early Christianity, p. 103; see also Acta Sanctonmt July 14. 
vol. iii. p. 600 ff. 
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pool of Siloam had four eucli porticoes, and 
remains of them have been found by excavation ; 
Bethesda, which was a double pool, had live 
porticoes (Jn 5'“*), one on eacli of the four sides, 
and the lifth in tlio middle between the two pools. 

Pools are mentioned in the Bible at Hebron (2 S 
4^*), Gibeon (2 S 2^^), Samaria (1 K 22^), and Hesh- 
lK)n (Ec 2^^); and in general terms in la 14'^ 19^® 
and Nah At or near Jerus. there were several 
pools ; the Upper P. (2 K 18^’, Is 7* 36-); the Lower 
1\ (Is 22^); the Old P, (la 22^^); the King’s P. (Neh 
2'*); the P. of Siloah, KV Shelah (Neh 3^®), appar¬ 
ently the same as the P. of Siloam (Jn ; the 
* P. that was made ’ (Neh 3^®); ‘ a ’ P., 11V ‘ tlie ’ 1\ 
made by Hezekiah (2 K 20®*); and the P. of 
Bethesda (Jn 5** ^Josephus also mentions the 
Serpents’ P. {BJ V. iii. 2); Solomon’s P. (BJ V. iv. 
2); the P. Amyg<lalon, and the P. Struthins (BJ 
V. xi. 4). Many of the ancient pools may still be 
seen in Palestine. The best known are those at 
Hebron and Jerusalem, and the ‘ pools of Solomon,’ 
near Bethleliem, whicli are possibly the * pools of 
water’ (Ec 2®) that Solomon constructed to irri¬ 
gate his gardens and orchards. These pools 
are three in number, and they have been formed 
by building solid dams of masonry across the 
valley of Urtas. They have a total capacity of 
44,147,000 gallons, and are so arranged that the 
water from each of the higher pools can be run 
oif into the one immediately below it. The water 
was conveyed to Jerusalem by a conduit. 

C. W. Wilson. 

POOR. —1. This word, especially when it repre¬ 
sents the Heb. is used sometimes with a semi¬ 
religious connotation, the nature of which it is the 
object of the present article to explain. Jn order 
to understand the term satisfactorily, it is neces¬ 
sary to bear in mind the meaning of the cognate 
veri), Hob. Arab. *a7}d (a7?d^). The Arab, 'and 
means to be lowlyy suhmissivCy obedienty especially 
by becoming a captive, and so the ptep. is often 
used simply in tlie sense of a captive * : the Heb. 

means analogously to be huynbledy Is 3H (RV 
‘ abase himself’), in the causative conj. to humhlCy 
mishandlcj esp. by depriving of independence, or 
liberty, or recognized rights (EV usually ‘ afflict’): 
cf. Gn 16® (RV ‘ dealt hardly *), Jg 19^ (‘ humble’), 
—in both, parallel with ‘ do to her (them) that 
which is good in thy (your) eyes,’ Gn 31®® (of the 
maltreatment of wives by a husband), Ex 22^2.5w 
(of the ill-treatment of a widow or orphan), Jg 
16®. *• (of ill-usings Samson); and often of the ill- 
treatment of a nation in bondage, as Gn 15^® (|| ‘ to 
serve’). Ex 12 yis ‘make to serve’); see 
also 2 S 71 ® (Ps 8923), Ps 94®.f 

2. The subst. "anl (EV mostly ‘afflicted,’ or 
‘ poor’) thus means properly one humbled or bowed 
dow7iy especially by oppression, deprivation of 
rights, etc., but also, more generally, by mis¬ 
fortune: as the persons thus ‘humbled’ would 
commonly be the ‘poor,’ the terra came to denote 
largely the class whom we should call the ‘p6or,’ 
and ‘ j)oor ’ is thus one of the conventional render¬ 
ings of the word : it must, however, be remem¬ 
bered that *ani does not really mean ‘ poor,* and 
that while in the English w^ord ‘poor^ the pro¬ 
minent idea is the poverty of the person or persons 
so described, in the Heb. 'dnl the prominent idea 
is that of the ill-treated, or the miserable : in 
other words, the 'dnly while often, no doubt, a 
person in need, was primarily a person suffering 
some kind of social disability or distress. 

3 . rmhy is the Heb. word which expresses distinctively 
the idea of poverty ; but this occurs only 1 S 18®, 2 S 12i- 

Ps 823 (RV ‘destitute'), Ec 41* 68, and 16 times in Proverbs. 

* See Rahlfs, ttnd in den Psalmen, 1892, pp. 67-69. 

t Comp, the cognate subst. '6m, state of being humbled or 
boised down, £V ' affliction,' On 16^1 81^, Ex li. Is 4^0 al. 


It is worth noticing (Rahlfs, p. 76) that ‘dehir, ‘rich,' never 
appears as the opposite of'dni, while it is the true antithesis of 
rash (2 S 121- < Pr 14 ® 18 ® 222- ^ ‘288). 

‘ Poor' is also sometimes the tr. of 'ebybn. ‘ needy ’; and 
often that of dal (prop, thin, reduced, feeble) : cf. Driver, 
Parallel Psalter, pp. 460, 462. 'Ebyon is once opposed to 
'dshxr, Ps 493 ; and dal is opposed to it 6 times. Ex SOi® Pr I 01 & 
22i« 2811 Ru 810. 

It is to be regretted that there is no English word which 
would both suit all the passages in which 'dni occurs, and 
also indicate its connexion vfiih dndk, 'inndh, and 'dni. 

4. In the laws of Ex 223®, j^y 2910 (=2333), Dt 
1511 24^3.14. 16 ^ now, 'd7ii is used as a purely colour¬ 
less designation of the ji^rsons whom we should 
describe as the ‘poor.* But in the prophets and 
poetical books, esp. the Psalms, we see gradually 
other ideas attaching themselves to tne term. 
Thus allusions are made, especially by the pro- 

f )hots, to the oppression of tlie *d7ui/yl7n, at tlie 
lands of a high-handed and cruel aristocracy 
(Am 8 ^ [Heb. marg.], Is 3^"** *® 103 32 ? [Heb. marg.], 
Ezk 16^® [in Sodom], 18’3 222 ®; Job 24*- »• Pr 30^^) ; 
so that they become the objects of special regard 
on the part of a righteous king (Jer 22 '®, Ps 723* ' 3 j^ 

or individual (Ezk 18'^, Is 58*^, Zee 7'®, Ps 82®, Pr 2233 
319.20 . (jf Pj. J 421 [Heb. text], Hn 43^), and especi¬ 
ally of Jehovah (Is 14*3, cf. v.®®; implicitly, also, 
in the other passages quoted). 

6. Comp, the allusions to the oppressions of the * needy ’ 
(D'P':ji^) in Am 2^ 41 61® 0, Is 32?, Jer 234 s'-M and elsewhere, 

and of the * reduced ’ (O'EV ‘poor') in Am 2? 4l 6^ 8^, Is 
1()3 etc. (both words often in parallelism with ’dniyyrm) ; and 
the manner in which it is promised that they will bo in a 
special degree under the protection of the ideal king (Ps 724- 
13^ la 114)^ and that — like the 'dniyyim in Is 14*0 — they will 
be the first to benefit, when society is regenerated, and J" 
establishes Ilis ideal kingdom (Is 14^0 264 29i‘0- 

6 . So in Ps 1837 God is spoken of as saving the 
‘afflicted [or humbled) people’ oy), but as 
abasing the ‘haughty eyes’; and in Is 26®, when 
the tyrannical city has been destroyed, it is men¬ 
tioned, as a special ground for satisfaction, that 
the'<?ni and the dallhn may then tread unmolested 
over its ruins. 'Anl is used also of Israel, suffering 
in the wilderness or in exile or war, and regarded 
as implicitly or ideally righteous, and eliciting in 
consequence Jehovali’s compassion, Ps 68 '®, Is 41'’^ 
49'® 613' 64", cf. Hab S'''. In Zepli 3'3 the ideal 
Lsrael of the future, who survive after the coming 
judgment has removed from Jerusalem the ‘ proudly 
exulting* ones, so that none will any more be 
‘haughty’ in God’s holy mountain, are character¬ 
ized as a ‘ humbled and poor peojile ’ (‘? 7 ) oy), 
who will ‘ take refuge ’ in the name of J", and (v.'®) 
he free from all iniquity. Perhaps, indeed, the 
expression means also Israel generally in Is 26®. 

7. These passages show Uiat 'dni (‘afflicted,* 

‘ poor’), as also its frequent parallel ’« 6 ydn(‘ needy ’), 
and, thougli somewhat less distinctly, dal (EV 
also mostly ‘ poor’), came gradually to imply more 
than persons who were merely in some kind of 
social subjection, or material need : they came to 
denote the godly poor, the suffering righteous, the 
persons who, whetlier ‘ bowed down,’or ‘ needy,’ or 
‘reduced,’ >vere the godly servants of Jehovah. 
It is evident that in ancient Israel, especially in 
later times, piety prevailed more among the 
humbler classes tnan amon^ the wealthier and 
ruling classes; indeed the latter are habitually 
taken to task by the prophets for their cruel and 
unjust treatment of the loriiier. In particular, as 
Ralilfs (p. 89) observes, 'am acquired thus, not 
indeed a religious lyieaning, but a religious colour • 
mg. This colouring appears most frequently in 
the Psalms ; note the followin’^ passages, in which, 
if they are compared carefully with the context, 
it will become evident that the 'dniyyim (fre¬ 
quently 11 with the ‘ needy ’) are substantially 
identical with those who are elsewhere in the 
same Psalms called ‘ the godly,’ ‘ the righteous/ 
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‘the faithful,’ etc.: Ps 9“ (Heb. text*; KV) 
10^*». ». la (Heb. text * ; KV) [comp. 9^® * those that 
know thy name ’ and ‘ tliat seek after thee,’ 10*^ 
‘ the humble ’ (see below)]; 12® [see v.' * the godly,* 
‘the faithful’]; 14^’“ [v.^" ‘for J'" is his retiige’]; 
18^ 22^4 25^® (‘I am solitary and uni*; cf. 69^ 
88^®), 34® 35'®* 1® (delivered by J'O. 37'^ (cf. v.'^), 40'^ 
= 70® (‘ I am 'd7ii and needy ’; so 86' 109“*), 74'®* 
102 109'® 140'* ; see also Is 66*, Job 34*« 36®*'® (cf. 

the cognate subst. 'only AV ‘trouble,* or ‘afflic¬ 
tion,* in Ps 9'® 25'8 3P 88® 119®®* ®** '®®, of the 
Psalmists’own sufferings : also 44*^ 107'®'*'). Most 
of these passages—indeed, except Ps 18*^, lu'obably 
all—are post - exilic ; and reflect the social and 
religious conditions of the post-exilic community : 
the religious ‘ colouring ’ of uni, which had been 

} )reviously in process of acq^uisition, was then con- 
irmed. j’he troubles of wliich the *dn% complains 
are, however, not imvtriyy but chiefly socisil and 
religious wrongs. 

8. Prom 'dni is to be carefully distinguished a 
word wdth which it has been sometimes very need¬ 
lessly confused, 'Cmdw^ AVhile 'dnl means one who 
is ‘ humbled ’ or ‘ bowed down * by adverse external 
circumstances, 'dndw means one who is ‘ humble * 
in disposition and character, ‘ humble - minded * 
(Cheyne, OP, 98), or, to speak more specifically, 
one wdio hows voluntarily under the hand of God, 
and is ‘submissive to the Divine will* (Cheyne, 
Intrvd. to Is. 64 f., 266). It thus, unlike ani, has 
from the beginning an essentially moral and re¬ 
ligious connotation. In AV and KV it is mostly 
rendered ‘ meek *; but meekness is predicated of 
a person’s attitude towards other men, whereas 
'dndw denotes rather a man’s attitude towards 
God ; so that * humble * would be the better render¬ 
ing. 'Andw is less common than 'dnl *. it occurs in 
Nu 12® (of Moses); in the prophets, Am 2’ 8^ (Heb. 
textf). Is IP 29'® 32’ (Ileb. text^) 61', Zeph 2®; in 
the poet, books, Ps 9'« (Heb. textl), 10'’ 22*« 25®*» 
34* 37" (‘the humble shall inherit the earth*), 69®* 
76® 147® 149'*, and the Heb. margin of Pr 3®^ (opposed 
to * scorners’), 16'® (opposed to * the proud*; cf. 
Sir 10'^ [Heb.]),—in all, of the ‘humble,* either as 
victimized by wicked oi)pressor8, or as the objects 
of Jehovah’s regard, and recipients of His sal¬ 
vation. § The cognate subst. 'dndwdh occurs Ps 
18®® (of J")> 45^11 Zej)h2® (‘seek righteousness, 
seek hu7nility^)t Pr 15®®= 18'* (‘before honour is 
humility *), 22^. 

9. The Ileb. marg. {^crS) Hubstitutes thrice (Am 84, Is 327, pg 
9 ^ 8 ) humbled (‘ poor') for humble of the text {Kethibh ); and live 
times (Ps 9^2 30^2, Pr 3^4 14 VJ 1 10^9) humble for humbled (‘poor’) 
of the text {Keihihh \—in each case, it seems (cf, llaiilfs, p. 64 f.), 
deeming the correction to express an idea better suited to the 
context fin Am 84, Is 827, pg Qis the parallel clause has needy ; 
in Pr 8^4 1619 humble forms evidently a juster antithesis to 
* scorner ’ and ‘ proud ’ than afflicted or * poor'). The correction 
is certainly right in Pr 31^4 1619, probably also in Am 84; in the 
other passages it docs not seem to be necessary. 

10. The two terms wliich have been here dis¬ 
cussed seem, in fact, to have been two of the more 
prominent and distinctive designations of a party 
in ancient Israel, which appears to have first begun 
to form itself during the period of the later pre- 
exilic prophets, but which, during the Exile and 
subsequently, acquired a more marked and dis¬ 
tinctive character—the party, viz., of the faithful 
and God-fearing Israelites, w*ho held together, and 
formed an ccclesiola in ecclesiay as opposed to the 

♦The Heb. marg. has in these passages the humble 

(RVin ‘ meek') : sec } 9. 

f The Heb. marg. (dniyy6)y followed by RV, jiclds, however, 
a more suitable sense here; it would also be better to read 
'dniyyt in 27 (cf. Is lO®). 

t Heb. mai^. {Heri) the poor ; see f 9. 

§ With Is 611 (LXX, wrongly, and so in the quotation, 

Lk 4181 cf. Mtll6*Lk 722. 

II Whore ‘ ride on on behalf (f. . . meekness (humility)' means 
that the king addressed is to take the field on behalf of the 
humble against their proud oppressors (see Oheyne or Kirk¬ 
patrick, aa loo.). 


worldly and indifferent, often also paganizing and 
persecuting, majority. The Psalms, especially the 
Psalms of ‘complaint,* abound with allusions to 
these two opposed parties, the opposition between 
which seems to have been intensified in the post- 
exilic period, till it culminated, in the age of 
Antiochus Epiphanes, in the struggle between the 
I nationalists and the Hellenizers. The God-fearing 
party are described by many more or less synony¬ 
mous designations, such as ‘those that fear (or 
love) J",* ‘ those that seek (or wait for) J'V ‘ the ser¬ 
vants of J",* the ‘godly* {hcXsuiijn)y the ‘ righteous,* 
etc.; from the iioint of view of their social con¬ 
dition they are specially the 'dniyymi or (to adopt 
the conventional rendering) tlie ‘poor,* from the 
point of view of their character they are the 
andwhn or the ‘humble.* The party oi)posed to 
them are the ‘ wicked,’ the ‘evil-doers,^the ‘proud,* 
the ‘ haters,* ‘ enemies,* or ‘ persecutors * of the 
Psalmists and their co-religionists, who are de¬ 
scribed as ‘seeking their life* and ‘delighting in 
their hurt,* etc., and as setting themselves in 
various ways to dishonour Jehovah, and bring 
reiiroach upon His servants (cf. Cheyne, JliL 
pp. 114-125).* The former party was that out 
or which a considerable number of the Psalms 
appear to have sprung, especially those which 
possess a representative character, and in which 
the Psalmist seems to give expression not simply 
to his own experiences and spiritual emotions, but 
also to those of a circle of similarly circumstanced 
godly compatriots. 

See, further, Oratz, Die Psalmen (1882), 20-37 (whose view, 
however, that the 'dtidwim were Levitea, is not probable); 
Isidore Locb, *La Litt6rature des Pauvres' in JiJ£Jy 1890-92 
^08. 40-42, 45, 46, 48), also published separately, Paris, 1892 
(clever : exemplifies very fully the characteristics of the ‘ poor,* 
especially in the Psalms, but exaggerates the idealism of the 
Heb. poets, and also generalizes too freely); Rahlfs, op. cit, 
Uupfold (on Ps 9'8) contended that and were used with¬ 
out any distinction of meaning, both signifying afftictedy with the 
collateral idea of humble ; but this view is antecedently improb¬ 
able, and not required by the facts.f (Jos. {Thes.) treated both 
words os meaning properly ayiictedy but regarded 'dndw as 
having always the collateral idea of humblcy meek. Recent 
scholara, as Delitzsoh and Cheyne (both on Ps 9 i 8 ) Lagarde, 
Mitth. i. 81, Rahlfs, pp. 02-06, 73-80 (cf. Konig, Lab. li. 134, 70), 
more correctly distinguish 'd?u, ‘ bowed dowii,'^ from 'dndw, 
‘one who bows himself,'—Del. and (Cheyne, however, thinking 
also that, as afiliction is the school of humility, and a man may 
be ‘bowed down' with consent of his own will, 'dni acquired 
secondarily the sense of ‘humble.’ It seems best, with Rahlfs, 
to keep the words entirely distinct; the 'dniyylm were, no 
doubt, known to be also ‘ humble,' and so could be opposed to 
the ‘proud/ Ps 1827, or classed with the ‘stricken in spirit,’ Is 
662 ; but liie fact is not expressed by the term used. It would 
be easier, if necessary, to read one word for the other, than to 
give one word the meaning of the other. The LXX preserves, 
on the whole, a consciousness of the distinction between the 
two words; the translators render 'dni (Kt.) by jrLtjf 13 times, 
by 88 times, by retruyos 9-10 times, by irpoiCe only Zeph 

812, Zee 92 , Is 20®: and*dn«w {Kt.) by rpxCf 8 times, by iriv*)e 
3 times, by wrvxof 4 times, by rairuvof 4 times: in view, how¬ 
ever, of the frequency with which * and 1 are confused in LXX 
(Driver, Samuely Ixv-lxvii), we cannot he sure that they always 
read the Hob. text exactly as we do. In the Targ., also (especi¬ 
ally in the Psalms, Ralilfs, p. 66 f.), the greatly predominant 
rendering of 'dni is * poor/ ‘ distressed,’ etc., while tnat of 'dndw 
is ‘humble’ (IPIJV). And the Vulg. nearly always renders dni 
by paup&Ty egenuSy inopSy but'diidw by mitis or mans^ietus. 

S. K. Driver. 

POPLAR occurs twice in EV (Gn 30®’, KVm 
‘ styrax,* Hos 4'®). The Heb. libnehy signifies 
‘ a white tree.* The LXX in Genesis gives crrvpd^ 
KLvoi—storaXy and in Hosea Xci5#:9; = ‘ poplar.* The 
authority of the Arab, luhnay which signifies the 
storaxy may be considered decisive as to the meaning 
of the Hebrew. Styrax officinalisy L., of the order 

* Rahlfs, following Ewald, calls attention (pp. 6-29) to the 
numerous similarities of expression and situation characterizing 
in particular the group of Psalms, 22. ‘26. 81. 84. 85. 38. 40, 69. 
71.102. 109; he assigns the group (p. 30 flf.) to the close of the 
Exile or shortly after. 

t The note is much abbreviated (the sentence on the original 
difference of 'JV and uy being added) in Nowack’s revised ed. of 
Hupfeld’s Comm. (1888). 
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StyracacecB, is a shrub or tree 6 to 20 feet high, 
with ovate to round-ovate leaves, glabrescent at 
upper, and white-woolly at lower, surface. It 
bears numerous snowy-white flowers, resembling 
orange blossoms, 1 to 2 inches broad, and a green 
drupe-like berry. The olRcinal storax is the in¬ 
spissated juice of the inner layer of the bark. 
It has an agreeable vanilla-liko odour. It was 
formerly employed in medicine as a stimulant 
expectorant, but is little used now. The name 
libnehf ‘white,’ is well justified by the snowy- 
white under surfaces of the leaves, and the wealth 
of beautiful white blossoms. No wild tree of the 
country is more ornamental than this. It is 
common in thickets from the coast to the sub- 
alpine regions. In Syria it is called Jmnz. It has 
been objected to the rendering ‘ sty rax ’ (IIos 4^*) 
that it IS not large enough to give the ‘ shadow ’ 
required, and that thererore ‘poplar’ should be 
retained. Wo have, however, indicated that 
Styrax officinalis attains a height of 20 feet, and 
such trees would give a better ►^lade than the tall, 
cylindrical poplar. Moreover, the poplar is a tree 
of valleys and plains, growing only by water¬ 
courses, while Styrax grows on dry hilfsides, in 
localities similar to those of the oak and tere¬ 
binth. G. E. Post. 

PORATHA (*<01^3 ; B 4>apaSd0ay S 4'apad^a, A Bap- 
SdOa ).—The fourth of the sons of Ifaman, who were 
put to death by tlie Jews (Est 9®). The name is prob¬ 
ably Persian, and the LXX reading suggests that the 
true form is Poradatha (Kfiinisss ‘ given by fate ’ ?). 

PORCH. —A covered entrance to a building. It 
is generally outside the main building, and so 
diflers from vestibule which is inside, and from 
which doors open into the several apartments of 
the house. Two words in O'f denote porch, viz. 
Heb. CSldin)y found in Ezk 40 only, and 
CUldm), which occurs in 1 K, 1 and 2 Ch, Ezk, and 
Joel. As to the identical meaning of these Heb. 
words see under Ancfl. 

There is another Hob. word l'n^9P (mi^dSrdn)y 
which EV tr. by porch (Jg 3^ ‘Then Ehiid went 
into the porch j. This word is not used else¬ 
where; and while wo do know that some part of 
a house is denoted, we have no means of saying 
what part. The versions render little if any aid, 
nor do the cognates throw any light on the mean¬ 
ing. Tile root is Tip {scder)y a row, series, order. 
So I'lTipp {inisderdn) might be expected, according 
to its etymolo^, to denote something built in line 
with or according to the form of something else, 
such as a wing, built along the outside walls of 
a porch, with sides at right angles to the main 
building. 

The word ^Hldm or 'Hdni is variously applied 
in OT. 

1. It is used of the porch erected to the east of 
Solomon’s temple, 1 K 6® and 7’®, and 2 Cli 15® 
29^*'’. It was 20 cubits long by 10 broad; its 
height is not given in I K, but in 2 Ch 3^ it is 
said to be 120 cubits high. Now, a porch 20 cubits 
long, 10 broad, and 120 high would be a mon¬ 
strosity; indeed the whole verse as it stands is 
senseless. Kautzsch, Bertheau, Octtli, and Kittel 
attempt a reconstruction, and all agree that 120 
for the height is an evident mistake; A of the 
LXX, the Syr., and Arab, versions have 20, which 
is likely enough to be correct, thougli Bertheau 
prefers reading 30. Aug. Hirt {Der Tempel 
Salomons, p. 4), together with the above authori- j 
ties, excepting Bertheau, decide for 20. If the 
text is to be upheld, it is to be explained, as by 
Ewald {Gesch. lii. p. 42), according to the well- 
known leaning of tne Chronicler to exaggeration; 
but in this case the exaggeration is one which 


makes the writer ridiculous, and it is far better 
to emend the text. The similarly situated porch 
of Ezekiel’s temple has the same name, Ezk 40^ 
4P® (read with Cornill, sing. ‘ porch ’). 2. The same 
word is employed for each of the two porches 
belonging to Solomon’s palace, the ‘ porch of 
pillars * 1 K 7®, and the * throne porch ’ (or place of 
judgment), I K 3. In Ezk the word stands for 
the two large apartments, one lying at the inner 
end of the outer gate, the other at the outer end of 
the inner gate. It is in this connexion that the 
form 'Hdin is mostly, though not exclusively, em¬ 
ployed. Of these minor porches there were in all 
six ; one at each of the three outer (N. E. S.), and 
one at each of the three corresponding inner gates. 

In NT three separate Gr. words are tranSated 
in EV ‘ porch.* 

4. Mk 14“ ‘ And he (Peter) went into the porch.’ 
The Gr. word {irpoa^Xiov) denotes a covered way 
loading from the street into the court of a house; 
a sort of passage. ‘ Forecourt ’ is the word given 
in liVm. 2. Mt 26"^^ ‘And when he (Peter) was 
gone out into the porch.* This passage is paral¬ 
lel with the former, and, though ttuXwi/ usually 
means door, doorway, there can bo no doubt that it 
has here the same signification as irpoaoXiov in Mk. 
3. Jn 6® ‘ Now there is in Jerus. by the sheep gate 
a pool, which is called in Heb. Hethosda, having 
five porches.’ These porches (<rroa0 are simply 
five covered ways joining the street with a pool. 
In three other places, in each case in the phrase 
‘ Solomon’s porch,* is the word trrod found (Jn 10®®, 
Ac 3^^ 5^®). This was a portico on the eastern side 
of the temple building, hence called by Jos. {Ant, 
XX. ix. 7) vTod dvaroXLK'fiy and supposeti by him to 
have survived the destruction of the temple in 
B.c. 586, and to go back to Solomon’s own day 
{ih, XIV. xi. 5, XX. ix. 2 ; WarSy V. v. 1). It is 
generally agreed that this eastern porch, as well 
as the other porches existing in our Lord’s time, 
were due to Herod’s restoration ; yet, if this porch 
was built so near the time of Josepnus, it is singular 
that he should have thought it to bo the work 
of Solomon. T. W. Davies. 

PORCIUS FESTU8.— See Festus. 
PORCUPINE.-See Bittern. 

PORPOISE,— See Badger. 

PORT, —This word has in its time played many 

5 arts. It has meant (1) carriage of the body, 
emeanour (from Lat. portarSy to carry); (2) a 
harbour (from Lat. portus ); (3) an entrance, a 
gate (from Lat. through Yv.porte); and (4) 

a wine (from Oporto, in Portugal). Of these 
meanings (1) and (3) are now almost obsolete. In 
AV the only occurrence of the word is Neh 2^*, 
where it means ‘gate,’ the same Heb. word (^y^f>) 
being translated ‘gate’ in the same verse. In 
Ps Pr. Bk. there is an instance of the same 
meaning, ‘That I mayo shewe all thy prayses 
wyth in the portos of the daughter of Syon.’ 
Knox often uses the word, sometimes aciding 
‘gate’ as if the classical ‘port’ might not be 
familiar. Thus, Hist, p. 408, ‘They caused to 
keep the Ports or Gates and make good Watch 
about the Towne’; WorJeSy iii. 311, ‘Let every 
man put his sworde upon his thygh, and go in and 
out from porte to nbrte in the tentes; and let 
every man kil his nrother, his neyghbour, and 
every man his nigh kynsman ’; p. 323, ‘ They be- 
gynne to syncke to the gates of hell and portos ol 
desperation.’ Davies quotes Scott’s line in BormU, 
Dundee — 

* Unheuk the West Port, and let us gae free.' 

J. Hastings. 
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PORTER in Ezr 7®^ Aram, jrin; LXX Trv\ujp6i 
and Ovpupdif NT 0vpwp6i) (XMirs tre<iutiutly in our 
Englifth versions, especially in the Bks. ot Chron¬ 
icles and Ezra-Neheiiiiah It lias always the sense 
of gatekeeper (Ereneli pvrtier), being a derivative 
from nor^a, ‘a gate.’ Owing to tlio ambiguity of 
the Pmg. word, which also means the carrier of a 
burden (French porteur^ from porter^ * to carry ’), 
it would have been well if ' j^atekeeper ’ had been 
uniformly adopted as the rendering ot tlie Heb. and 
Or. terms. 11V lias at least ‘doorkeepers’ in 1 Ch 
I518 23^ 20'' 2 Ch 8‘^. 

P'or the employment of ‘porters’ in public or 
private buildings, as well as at sheepfolds (Jn 10^), 
see art. Gate in vol. ii. p. ll.T‘; and for the duties 
and the organization of the J^evitical ‘ portens,’ see 
art. Priests and J.evites. J. A. Sklbie. 

POSIDONIUS (iro(n5wj/to5).—An envoy sent by 
Nicanor to Judas Maccabuius (2 Mac cf. 

1 Mac 7^-"^). 

POSSESS. —The verbs possidere and pnssidt^.re are 
said to be distinguished in liUtin, the former meaning 
to ‘have in iiossession,’ ‘own,’ the latter to ‘take 
possession of,’ ‘win.’ The Eng. verb ‘to possess’ 
adopted both meanings. In AV it nearly always 
means ‘ to t.ake possession of,’ ‘ win.’ This is sorne- 
(imes evident, as Nu ‘ Let us go up at once and 
possess it’; Jos 13^ ‘There remaineth yet very 
much land to bo possessed.’ But sometimes it is 
not so, as Gn 22^^ ‘Thy seed shall possess the gate 
of his enemies’; Lk 18'^ ‘I give tithes of all that 
1 jiossess’; 21 ‘In your patience possess ye your 
souls’;* 1 Th 4^ ‘That every one of you should 
know how to possess his vessel in sanctification 
and honour.’ Cf. Fuller, Holy Warre, 14, ‘The 
Sarac^ens had lately wasted Italy, pillaged and 
burned many churches near Rome it self, conquered 
Spain, invaded Aquitain, and possessed some 
islands in the mid-land-sea ’; ana Ac P® Rhem. 

* And he in deede hath possessed a field of the 
reward of iniquitie.’ 

Sometimes the meaning is to ‘ enter into posses¬ 
sion,’ ‘ inherit,’ as Job 7^ ‘ So am 1 made to possess 
months of vanity’ p); Zee 8^* *I will 

cause the remnant of this people to possess all 
these things’ RV ‘I will cause ... to in¬ 

herit’). 

80 ‘to be possesseii of’ .a thing is to inherit it, 
to have it in possession, Jos 22'* ‘ the land of their 
possession, whereof they were possessed.’ Cf. 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 213, ‘Charles subdued Man¬ 
fred and Comadine his nejihew . . . and was 
assessed of Sicilie, and lived there.’ The active 
orm is found in Knox, Hist. 265, ‘Them hee 
possessed in the Land of Canaan.’ 

To be posse.s.sed with a spirit (of good f or evil) 
is in Ac 8'^ IG'^' simply to be ‘held’by the spirit, 
but elsewhere means to be under the influence of a 
demon {8aipQVL^6pLevos). 8ee next article. 

J. Hastings. 

POSSESSION means the control or mastery of the 

• Tlie Greek of this familiar passage is iv C»r 9 ,uw^ 
xTftrurOi rkc vfjuiv. There is a various reading KT^ccco-lh 

for MrrtrurBt well supported and adopted by Tiachendorf. Hut 
w'ith either form the meaning*’ is ‘jfain possession of/ ‘win' 
(RV), not ‘hold in possession/ which would demand the perf. 
lense. Tlie Vulg. elves jiOfSKidrhitig, after which Wyc. ‘ye 
Hchulen welde‘; Tina, has * With youre pot^ieiice jwsspsse yoiire 
Houles/ and he is followed pretty closely by subsequent versions, 
the meaninjf probably always being ‘ win.’ Hut that the modern 
inisunderstjinding is not very modern may be shown from 
(Element Cotton’s tr. of Galvin’s Jnaiah 40^ (p. 400), ‘He is 
earnest in giving of hope to the goflly, wishing them to possesse 
their Boules in patience, until the Prophets were sent unto them 
with this joyfull and comfortable message.’ Tlie Latin is qua 
patienter denormt morce tcedium. 

t Cf. Tindale’s Worktt, i. 97, ‘The Faith only raaketh a man 
safe, good, righteous, and the friend of God . . . and possesseth 
ut with the Spirit of God.‘ 


will of an individual by another and superhuman 
personality. I'bis is a familiar feature in early 
Jewish p.sychological beliefs, bound up with the 
prevalent demonology and angelology of pre-exilian 
ami post-exilian Israel. See art. Demon in vol. i., 
and for NT espeei.ally, p. 593. 

That psychological relations were in primitive 
times construed in material and spatial forms 
need not be argued here. It is obvious even from 
a superfleial examination of the language em¬ 
ployed. Thus in 1 8 10'® the * evil spirit from 
God’ is said to be upon {h]i) 8aul, and the same 
preposition is employed in Is 61' of the spirit with 
which God inspires the propliet. Cf, the use of 
the phrase ‘ the hand of the Lord was upon . . .’ 
The spirit of God passed into (2 n*?)f) Saul when he 
jirophcsiod (1 8 18'®). On the other hand, in 

1 8 16'^ the evil sjnrit is said to terrify (ny^i) Saul. 
In the vision of Micaiah the deceiving spirit pro- 
ceed.s from the presence of Jehovah, and is ‘in the 
mouth ’ of His prophets (1 K 22-^). 

The same language, therefore, is employed of 
Divine inspiration as of possession by an evil spirit. 
The supernatural agency was considered to pass 
into the individual and take possession of him, 
and he became visibly aflected thereby. The lips 
of the prophet were for the time under the control 
of the Divine supernatur.al will, which spake by 
the mouth of the holy prophets (Lk 1’®; but the 
.same power might also cause dumbness, ef. vv.^®’ ''^). 
While admitting that in some cases we have no 
more than the inevitable language of metaphor, 
the cumulative evidence of analogy leads us to 
refrain from pressing this view unduly. Tlius the 
necromancer was considered to be occiqiied for the 
time by the spirit of the dead, and was said to be 
niK Vys, though language in tliis ease appears to 
invert the relation (see Hccromancy under Sor¬ 
cery), Similarly, the demon or evil spirit was 
believed to enter or pass out of the human subject 
or to be driven out. While subject to bis influence, 
the individual was said to be dat/xovL^Syei^os (in 

Arab. uicjmln, or possessed by a Jinn). 

Demon - possession was manifested by anything 
ahnorinal in 2>ersonal .'ipjiearancc, especdally in the 
strange look of the eyes. Among the many stories 
about Jt^n related by Doughty in hHuh d 3 :'^bia 
Deserta (vol. ii. p. 18811’.) the following > were.^ent 

by A mm Mohammed is a good ilInstrati 

• \ spirit,’ 

‘La.st year a jinn entered into this woman, n 
evening: and we were sitting liere, as wo sit now^le 
w’oman, and Ilaseyn. 1 saw it come in her eyes 
llxed, all in a moment; and she lamented with a 
her throat. . . . This poor woman had great white 
and little joy In them ’ (j). 191). Zeph 

, by iri¥fK 

Anything of an unhealthy nature, '^"cITn Lxr" 
uncanny expression ; any disease, and 
epilepsy or insanity, was ascribed to ^ >spo^i- 
posse.ssion. Epilepsy, in fact, derives its ■'^'rne 
{iTrl\7)\l/is, iTn\7]\jyla) from having been regard^ a.s 
due to an assault by demons (cf. Mk 9'*'). In New 
Hebrew the einleptic patient is called ‘ over¬ 
powered ’ (cf. Syr. ].^,D). In the NT the demon 
was said to ‘ bind ’ (^eij/), seize and rend (/caraXa- 
^eiy and h’f](j(jeLv in the grapliic passage Mk 9''h, 
enter and pass out of {d<Tipx^<yO<xi and ^^lpx€(T0ai., 
the human subject. The terms predicated of the 
human subject may be found in art. Demon, vol. 
i. p. 59,3. Animals were likewise aflected, Mk G'-'*. 

Among the Jews and other nations of antiquity 
magical formulm were emiiloyed in wliicli the 
potent names of supernatural powers were recited. 
Among the Jews this was chiefly the name of 
Jehovah varied in all possible forms, while am<l)ng 
the Christians the name of Christ was so em¬ 
ployed. See article Magic and also Exorcism 
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Other remedies of a material character were also 
used. It is doubtful whether in Ja 5^“* there is 
anything of a magical or semi-magical character, 
implying a belief m demon-possession. It should 
be noticed, however, that in this case the ‘ name ’ 
was invoked, just as in exorcisms. 

Owen C. Whiteiiouse. 

POST.—i. Door or gate-pout. —1. rendered 

‘Jinter in 1 K 0^^ (RVm ‘posts’), where, probably, 
the stone case of the door is intended; as also in 
Ezk 40 and 41, whore RV prefers ‘jambs’ to AV 
‘posts.’ It is derived from as indicating what 
projects in front of or around the door. 2. 
(possibly from dh in a metaphorical sense), once 
rendered by AV ‘posts’ (Is 6^); RV substitutes 
‘foundations.’ 3. njuD, from an unused root lu ‘to 
move onescdf about,’ applied to the post on which 
the hinges turn. In later times tlie name was 
transferred to the small cylinder attached to the 
doorpost, containing a strip of parchment on which 
are written these two passages, viz. Dt 6^‘* and 
Every pious person on passing out or in 
touclies this reverently, and then kisses his linger. 
4. from root »]E)9 ‘ to spread out,* rendered ‘ post’ 
three times in AV (2 Ch 3^, Ezk 4E®, Am 9'). In 
each case RV rightly substitutes ‘threshold.’ 

On the ^loorposts the blood of the lamb was 
sprinkled (Ex 12^ etc.); and here the words of the 
law were to be written (Dt 6^ etc., see No. 3, above). 
Moslems cony the Jews in writing verses from the 
Koran on their doorposts. Tlie German Temple 
Christians in Ralestine have enjjruved a text of 
Scripture over every doorway in tlieir colonies, A 
servant who wisliea not to avail himself of the law 
of freedom was brought by his master ‘ unto God,’ 

‘ unto tlie doorpost,’ and liad his ear pierced with 
an awl (Ex 2D). A special sanctity seems in the 
East always to gather round the doorway (see art. 
'l’llKE.sil()LD). To this it may be due that while 
the woodwork of the temple was of Lebanon cedar, 
the doorposts were made of native-grown olive 
(1 K G^). 

ii. Carrier of letters or despatches, —p, pi. d'vt 
(‘ runners’), once (2 K ID®) pp, from pn ‘to run.’ 
The ‘runners’ formed the royal guard (1 S 22^’, 
see art. GUARD), kept the king’s house, and were 
available for oilier service (1 K 2 K 10*® 

J141J.) From them Avere chosen the couriers, who 
conveyed royal mandates throughout the kingdom 
(2 Ch 30®, Est 3^®* ^®). Those of the Persian monarch 
were mounted on ‘swift steeds’ (Est 8^®*^*RV*). 
The swiftness charactmdstic of this service gives 
]ioint to the s.aying of Job 9^ ‘ My days are swifter 
than a post.’ W. EVVINO. 

POT.—See Food in vol, ii. p. 40, s. ‘Vessels.’ 

POTIPHAR ; LXX in Gii 37®® A 
E Luc. in 39^ ADE Luc. ; f 

Vulg. Putiphar), 

The name ia gfcnerally regarded {e.g. by Ebers, in Smith, DIP 
I. ii. 1704ft) as a Ifeb. abbn viation of Potlphera jnp V**®, in 
which case it would be Egyp. P’-dy-p’-JV , and mean 'He 
whom the Ra (or the Sun-god) gave'; see Sethe, De aleph 
proathetico in liiujua ceg. verbi forrnia pra’poaito, 1892, p. 81 
(a reference, for wiilch the writer is indebted to Mr. F. LI. 
Orifllth), who quotes oa parallel formations P*-dy-*lm.n ‘He 
whom Ammon gave,* P’-dy-'at ‘He whom Isis gave.’ Sethe 
also observes that in Greek Iransorij^tions the first two syllables 
are commonly represented by IIiti-, aa in lUrg^pvt itself, Hin- 
htrit^ llfTtcta-rapryi, UtTtx^ya’te, Utrea-ip/f, etc., and refers, for a 
long list of such names, from papyri and other sources, to 


•The rendering *mn/t steeds’ is probable, but not oertafn 
(a rare synonym of DID) denotes a species of horse possessed 
of some valuable quality, which may likely enough have been 

iivijtneas. 

t The form lUvrtfpfif Is also found, os In ed. Aid., and a 
15th cent. MS ap. Lagarde, Oen. Oraeu (cf. p, 20); Philo, 1. 
184, ^ (Mang.); Oramer, Aneod, Par, IL 174. 26 (Parthey, 
p. 78). But it IS certainly falM (Griffith). 


Parthey, ^g, Peraonennamen^ 1804, p. 79 IT. Lieblein's pro¬ 
posal (PSBA, 1898, p. 208 f.) to identify ‘Potipkar’ with the 
isolated and uncertain Pt-ber (p. 24 n.*), does not make the 
etymology any clearer. 

The name of the ‘officer’ (D'lp, lit. euntich) of 
Pharaoh, and ‘captain of the body-guard’ 
D'O?©??; see vol. ii. p. 768“ n. ^), to whom Joseph 
Avas sold by the Midianitos (Gn 37®®), and avIio 
appointed Joseph to wait upon the prisoners con- 
lined in the state-prison (ib, p. 7G8 n. ll), which 
was in his house (40^®^-); in the existing text of 
Gn, also, the Egyptian who made Joseph super¬ 
intendent of his household, and whose Avife made 
the advances to Joseph which the latter rejected 
(39*®^-). 

It is doubtful whether those two personages are not in reality 
distinct. Gn 37!«» 401“’- belong to E, and 39 ur. to J ; and there 
are strong reasons (cf. ib. pp. 767*>, 788 n. |) for supposing, os i« 
done by nearly all modern critics, that the words ‘Potiphar, 
an officer (eunuch) of Pharaoh’s, the captain of the guard’ in 
391, are an addition made by the redactor, who identified 
Joseph's 'master,' mentioned in ch. 39, with Potiphar, the 
'captain of the body-guard,' of 8736 40J«-; if this view be 
correct, the original narrative of ch. 89 (J) knew nothing of 
'Potiphar,' but simply mentioned ‘an' (unnamed) ‘Egyptian,* 
to whom the Islimaelites sold Joseph. It may be noticed 
that, in the existing narrative, the description, *an Egyptian,' 
attached in 39i to ‘ Potiphar, an eunuch of Pharaoh’s,' etc., 
seems a rather pointless addition, whereas, standing alone, it 
would have an adequate raiaon d'etre. 

The ‘captain of the guard’ was not a specially 
Egyptian office; the same title (Avith only m for 
1^) being used also of a chief officer of Nebucliad- 
nezzar (2 K ‘25® al. ; see above, ii. 768“ n.:{:). The 
number of court- and state-officials mentioned in 
E^ym inscriptions is very great (Ebers, ./Eg, u, 
die Bh, Muse's^ p. 300; and esp. Rrugseh, Die 
yEgyptologie, 1889, pp. 213 f., 2‘22-227, 243f., 299- 
30i); but the ohice attributed to Potiphar does 
not appear to have been definitely identified : per 
baps it was that of ‘ the general and eldest of the 
court’of the Hood-papyrus, an important official, 
whom Brugseh (p, 213) and Maspero {Journ, As. 
1888 (xi.), p. ‘273) identify with the dpxi<T(*>fJf‘To- 
often mentioned in the Ptolemaic period; 
see Grenfell, Greek Pap. 189G, 38. 1, 42. 1 ; M. L. 
Strack, Die dyn. der Ptol. 1897, p. 219 ff., Inscr. 
Nos. 77 {=^C1G 4677), 95, 97 {GIG 2617), 108 
{CIG 4893), 109, 111, 171; Jos. Ant. xil. ii. 4 
(cf. 2).* Flunuchs were apparently not as common 
in ancient Egypt as in other countries, though 
they seem to be represented on the monuments 
(Ebers, l.c. p. 298); it is, however, possible that 
}}dri§ is used in the more general sense of officer^ — 
neither the ‘captain of the body-guard,’ nor the 
chief butler or oaker (to both of whom the same 
term is applied in 40®- liolding a kind of office 
Avhioh would be very naturally deputed to a 
eunuch (though cf. Jos. Ant. XVI. viii. 17, — cup¬ 
bearers at Herod’s court): Ges., however {Thes, 
p. 973), doubts this general application of the 
term; and LXX, at any rate, have <nrd5o)y in 37*® 
and edrouxos in 39h If the name Potiphar did not 
occur in the original text of ch. 39, tiie question 
of his marriage does not arise; it may be men¬ 
tioned, however, that (assuming the Avord 
to have its proj^er force) cases are on record, in 
both ancient and modern times, of eunuchs being 
married (Burckhardt, Arabia^ i. 290; Ebers, p. 
299). 

On the narrative of ch. 39 enough has been said 
above, vol. ii. pp. 768“, 772. It is remarkable that 

• Of course Q'natan nb means properly ‘ chief (or superin¬ 
tendent) of the slaughterers (or cooks (1S 08>])'; and, in spite of 
2 K etc., it tmgM in Genesis have this meaning (of. LXX 
itpxtpMyop^g ): in this case, the expression might (as Mr. Griffith 
suggests)denote the ‘royal cook,’ an official who acquired at 
Theoes In the New Empire many important administrative 
functions—leading expeditions to the quarries, investigating 
tomb-robberies, etc. (see Erman, jKgypten^ Index, s.e. "fruch- 
sees*; and comp, above, vol. IL p. 774, the note on J[6). 
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names of the form ‘Potiphera,* ‘Potiphar’ (if this 
be rightly regarded as really the same name), 
appear first in the 22nd dyn. (tne dyn. of Shishak),* 
and are frequent only in the 26th dyn. (n.c. 664- 
626); it is thus at least doubtful how far either one 
or the other really springs from the age of Joseph 
(see, further, vol. i. 665^ ii. 775*). 

S. R. Driver. 

POTIPHERA (jnp 'p’is; LXX A E Luc. 

IIere0p7is;t Vulg. Putiphare\ on the etym. see 
under Potiphar).—T he priest—i.e., no doubt, the 
chief priest—of On (which see),— i.e. of the famous 
and ancient temple of the Sun, at On,—whoso 
daughter Aseiuith was given by Pliaraoli to Joseph 
for a wife (Gn ^ 46“®). S. K. Driver. 

POTSHERD. —This is the translation in Job 2®, 
Ps 22^®, Pr 26“®, and Ts 45® ^ of bnn hereft, which is 
rendered ‘sherd* in Is 30^^ Ezk 23®^, but elsewhere 
(usually with '^?) ‘ earthen vessel,’ I’otsherd occurs 
also in Sir 22"^ as tr. of darTpaKov, which is the I^XX 
word for heref! in Job 2®, Ps 22^®, Pr 26*®, Is 30^^ 
The Eng. word, which is a sherd (shred) or frag¬ 
ment of pottery, is illustrated by Skelton’s (SkeaPs 
Specimens^ 143 )—■ 

* But this maddo Amalecke, 

Lyko to a Mamelek, 

Tie rejcardeth lordcs 
No more than potshordos'— 

and Spenser, FQ VI. i. 37— 

* They hew’d their helmes, and plates asunder brake, 

As they had potshares bene.' 

In translating, the distinction has to be made be¬ 
tween ‘ earthen vessel ’ and ‘ fragment of earthen 
vessel.* The latter is the meaning, according to 
Oxf. Hfh, Lex.t in Job 2® 4P^, Is 30^^, Ezk 23®^. 
R V makes two changes. Job 41®® AV ‘ sharp stones 
are under him’ is changed into ‘his underparts 
are like sharp potsherds’; Pr 26^ ‘a potsherd’ 
becomes ‘an earthen vessel,* J. HASTINGS. 

POTTAGE (nv) ncizid, LXX Vulg. vul- 

menturn ).—A kind of thick broth made by ooiling 
lentils or other vegetables with meat or suet, 
usually in water, but sometimes in milk, Robin¬ 
son says that lentil pottage made in this manner 
is very palatable, and that he ‘ could very well con¬ 
ceive, to a weary hunter, faint with hunger, they 
(lentils) might be quite a dainty * (i. 167). Thomson 
speaks of its appetizing fragrance, which it dilluses 
far and wide; and he gives an account of a meal 
in which this pottage w^as eaten out of a saucepan 
placed on the ground in the middle of the com¬ 
pany, a cake of bread, doubled spoon - fashion, 
oeing dipped in the pot to carry the pottage to 
the mouth. ‘ European children born in Palestine 
are extravagantly fond of it’ (L. and B, i. 252). 
The pottage prepared by Jacob was of the red 
lentil (see Food, vol. ii. 27), hence Esau’s emphatic 
‘ the red, this red ’ (Gn 25®®). For a mess of this, 
called in He 12^® ^pCoa-is pla (‘a mess of meat’), 
Esau sold his birthright. Labat in his account 
of the visit of the Chevalier d’Arvieux to Hebron 
in 1660 says that at the entrance to St. Helena’s 
Church, now a mosque, there is a great kitchen 
where pottage is daily prepared of lentils and 

* For the name * Potu-baal ’ cited above, vol. ii. 774* n. is 
verv doubtful, Mr. Griffith informs the writer, in both meanini^ 
and date. It is properly Pt-ber (Lieblcin, Diet, dm Norm 
ni^rogl. No. 653); and ‘thougrh ber is the correct spelling’ for 
Baal, there is no determinative to show that it was intended 
for that. Pf, also, is not the same as P'<iy (in P'-dy- Imn^ 
etc., above); and it Is difficult to find a meaning; for it. The 
name is at present known only to occur once; and it may bo 
wrongly copied, or may not be a compound at all. The period 
to which it beloni^s is also quite uncertain: it may be tnat of 
the flyksos; but it may also be earlier, or much later.’ 

t Also ed. Aid., and the MS cited p. 23 n. f; 

Euseb. Pr(xp. Kv. ix. 21. 9; Oramer, Anecd. Pmr, ii. 176.14; 
Fabric. Cod. Pseud/^igr. \\. 86 (Parthey, p. 78). 


other vegetables in commemoration of this event, 
which is supposed to have taken place here (?), 
and is freely distributed to all comers; ‘We have 
partaken of it’ (ii. p. 237). This practice does not 
seem to be kept up at the present day. 

Pottage was knowm in Egypt at an earW period, 
and was called av-fZia (Copt. OOYty). Wilkinson 
has copied a tomb-painting representing a man 
cooking this food (ii. 34, fig. 301, 9). In Palestine 
a variety of vegetables entered into its composi¬ 
tion, as in Scotch broth. Apparently the ^obe 
cucumber {CiiriimU prophet arum) ^ a common plant 
about Samaria, was sometimes used to thicken it; 
and we are told in 2 K 4®® that one of the ‘ sons 
of the prophets* mistook nyips, probably the 
violently purgative Citrullus colocynthis^ for this 
plant. The colocynth is common in the Shmihelah 
and about the shores of the low^er Jordan Valley, 
hut not in the middle higher lands (see Food, 
vol. ii. p. 28). 

The prophet Haggai names pottage with bread, 
wine, and oil as the common articles of diet which 
a priest, hearing holy tlesli, would he likely to 
touch inadvertently with tlie skirt of his garment 
(2^2). Ndztdy being chiefly made of vegetables, 
differs from pdrdk (only in const, pdrak. Is 65* 
Kethibh)y which seems to have been a kind of 
minced coll ops made of meat disjointed, or finely 
cut up and boiled in water (cf. ‘mortrewes and 
potages’ below). I;yerS has mdrak, as in Jg6'®‘^®, 
a name which is also applied to the same dish. 
Some suppose these to be soup poured over broken 
bread. 

The word ‘pottage* was originally the same 
as the French potage and spelled like it, as in 
Chaucer’s Prologue to the Pardoners Tale^ 82, and 
Piers Plowman, who writes * potago and payn 
(bread) ynough’ (Text B. xv. 310), ‘mortrewes 
(pounded meat) an<l outages* {ih, xiii. 41). In the 
Boke of Curtasye^ whose date is uncertain, prob¬ 
ably about 1460, potage is the first course at 
dinner (iii. 765), and is to he eaten without ‘ grete 
sowndyngo* (i. 69). In the 1557 ed. of Seager’s 
Schoole of Vertue (iv. 444), it appears with two t’s, 
and it is spelled as we now have it in all editions 
of the English Bible from 1560 to the present. In 
Russell’s Poke of Nurture, dating from about 
1460, there is a section on diflerent kinds of 
potages. A. Macalister. 

POTTER, POTTERY.— The art of the potter 
(Ileb. nyV or "ly', ptep. of ‘to form or fashion*; 
Gr. K€pap.€i!>i) can ho traced hack to a very early 
date in Egypt, and within recent years there have 
been considerable ‘ finds’ in Palestine of specimens 
of pottery, some of which are much older than the 
date of the Israelite conquest. Upon the ground 
especially of the discoveries at Tell el-Jfesy (? Lach- 
ish). Flinders I’etrie has sought to construct a 
complete history of the pottery of Palestine, which 
he divides into three period's (see tlie following 
article, and compare Petrie and Conder in PEFSt, 
1891, p. 6811*.; also Nowack, Lehrb. der Heb. Arch. 
i. 265 u.; Benzinger, JTeh, Arch. 261 ff.). The pro¬ 
ducts of the potter’s industry would naturally be 
little used by the Israelites during the nomadic 
period of their existence, when vessels of skin or 
[ of wood must have been found more serviceable 
than those of earth (Nowack, l.c. p. 242; Ben- 
• zinger, l.c. p. 214). Even after they entered 
Canaan, the Israelites appear to have been slow to 
adopt the vessels of the potter; a skin is still used 
for holding milk (Jg 4^®), wine (1 S 16®®), or water 
(Gn 21^*^-); the Heb. in the first two of these pas¬ 
sages is nriJ, in the third nen, the Gr. in all three 
is d<Tx6s. The earliest mention of pottery in the 
OT is in 2 S 17®®, where, amongst the articles 
brought to David during his flight from Absalom, 
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were ‘earthen vessels’ (DfV B <rftei5ij 6<rrpiKipa, 
A om.). 

Both in the OT and in the Apocrypha there are 
allusions to the various processes carried on by 
the potter. He treads the clay (^^^^) with his feet 
(Is 41^, Wis kneads it like dough and places 
it upon the wheel, or rather wheel.5 (□?;?« Jer 18®; 
LXA iirl rdv XlOuv, implying a reading The 

^ohnayiin (a dual form used elsewhere only in 
Kx of the ‘birth-stool ’) consisted, as the name 
implies, of two discs of wood, connected by a 
wooden pivot, and arranged the one above the 
other, the under wheel being the larger of the two. 
The wheels, which were capable of being revolved 
in opposite directions, were set in motion by the 
foot of the potter, who sat at his work. All these 
points, as well as the processes of firing and glazing, 
are referred to in Sir 38^^* (cf. the illustrations in 
Wilkinson, Anc, Egyp. 1837, iii. 164). The first of 
these processes, the firing, perhaps explains Ps 22*® 

* My palate [reading '?n for 'ni ‘ my strength ’] is 

dried up like a potsherd’ (Is'in, 6 <rTpaK 0 p). The 
glazing process, in which the oxide of lead obtained 
in the course of refining silver was chiefly employed, 
gives point to the saying of Pr 26'*® ‘ Fervent [or 
perhaps ‘smooth,’ see Toy, ad loeS\ lips and a 
wicked heart are like an earthen vessel overlaid 
with silver dross’ D'pp ; LXX 

dpyOpiou dcdSfjLepov ficrd d&Xov Cxnr^p ^OTpaKOv ijyijT^op). 

Under the later kings the industry of the 
potter was so familiar as to furnish the prophets 
with figures in addressing their hearers. The 
classic instance of this is Jer 18, whore the prophet 
describes how he paid a visit to the house of the 
potter,* and found him fashioning a work on the 
wheels. ‘And when the vessel that he made of 
the clay was marred in the hand of the potter, he 
made it again another vessel, as seemed good to 
the potter to make it’ (v.**). The lesson drawn is, 
‘Cannot I do with you as this potter? saith the 
Lord. Behold, as the clay in the potter’s hand, so 
are ye in mine hand, 0 house of Israel ’ (cf. Is 29*® 
45** 64®, Wis and tlie famous argument of St. 
Paul in Ko a passage which will be fully dis¬ 
cussed in art. Predkstination, along with which 
it will be well to refer to Sanday-Headlam’s 
‘Romans’ in Internat. Crit. Cornm. ad loc.). 
Again, in Jer 19*®^- a potter’s earthen bottle (papp 
LXX (iiKdi •jreirXao’/JL^vos 6 <rrpdKivoi) is pur¬ 
chased by the prophet, and afterwards broken in 
typical allusion to the approaching irretrievable 
rum of the nation (cf. Ps 2* = Rev 2’*^ Is 30*'*). 

A guild of potters is mentioned by the Chronicler 
(1 Ch 4®®). In P the ‘earthen vessel’ '^3) is 
repeatedly mentioned : Lv 6^® [Heb. ®*] as used for 
boiling the (lesh of the sin-offering ; 11®® as defiled 
by contact with unclean animals ; 14®- one of the 
two birds offered on behalf of the cleansed leper or 
leprous house is to be killed ‘ in an earthen vessel 
over running water’ [Le, so as to let the blood 
drop into the vessel and mingle with the water 
contained in it]; 15*® as defiled oy an issue; Nu 5*’ 
as used to contain the water in the jealousy ordeal. 
In all these instances the LXX has a-fceOos darpd- 
Kivov except in Lv 14® and Nu 5*"*, in both of which 
it has dyytop darpdKtPOP. In Jer 32*'* wo read of a 
legal document (the deed of purchase of Hanarnel’s 
field) being kept in an earthen vessel. 

The figure of the potter at work is more or less 
consciously present in a number of instances where 
the verb is employed to describe the Divine 
activity in creating or fashioning men or other 
objects: Jahwch forms man of dust from the 
ground, Gn2^; beasts and birds from the ground, 
V.*®; Israel as a people. Is 27** 43** ®* 44®* 45®^^®*** 49® 

* Situated probably near the (rate Harsith (Jer loa RV), or 

* gate of the potsherds ’ (?), a name perhaps derived from the 
quantity of potsherds thrown out there. See Haraitu, 
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(even from the womb) 64^; the individual Israelite, 
18 43’; Jeremiah in the womb, Jer 1®; the eye of 
man, Ps 94®; the locust, Am 7*; Leviathan, Ps 
104®®; the dry land, Ps 95®; the earth, Is 45*®^‘«; 
the mountains. Am 4*®; the universe (‘^sn), Jer 
10*®=51*®. The figure appears to be lost sight of, 
and simply = ‘ form,’ in such instances as Is 45’ 
the forming of light, Ps 74*’ summer and winter. 
Zee 12* the spirit of man, Ps 33*® the hearts of 
men. “ik* is also used figuratively of fashioning, i,e, 
foreordaining, an event or situation, Is 22** 37®® 
(=2 K 19®®) 46**, Jer 33®, cf. Ps 139®. 

The potter’s clay and the vessels fashioned from 
it are emblems in Scripture of what is feeble or of 
little value. In Dn 2*^ the feet of the image seen 
in vision by Nebuchadnezzar are described as part 
of iron and part of potter’s clay (Aram, ; 

Theod. R simply darpdKivou, dffTpdKLvov Kep~ 

aplov; LXX darpdKov KepajULiKov)^ which leads to the 
interpretation, ‘ the kingdom shall be partly strong 
and partly broken’ (RVm ‘brittle,’ Aram. 
Theod. ffvvTptfidfJiePoVf LXX (TvyrerpifipL^vov). In La 4® 
we have the forcible contrast: ‘ The precious sons 
of Zion, comparable to fine gold, how are they 
esteemed as earthen pitchers, the work of the 
hands of the potter * n; LXX els 

d 77 ta da-TpdKipat ioya Kcpafi^ws). Again, in 

2 Co 4’ 8t. Paul aeclares, ‘ We have this treasure 
[^c. the ministry entrusted to him] in earthen 
vessels’ {iv d^rpaKlvoif (TKeuea-ip), perhaps in allusion 
especially to the weak bodily frame ot the apostle. 
‘ In a great house there are not only vessels of gold 
and or silver, but‘also of wood and of earth,’ 
2 Ti 2 '*® {(TK€^rf dffrpdKiva); cf. also Is 20 *® 45®. 

Zee 11*® is a dirticult passage, especially when 
considered in connexion with Mt 27®*-. The Mas- 
soretic text is thus rendered in RV: ‘The Lord 
said unto mo, Cast it unto the potter, the goodly 
price that I was prised (sic) at of them. And I 
took the thirty pieces of silver and cast them unto 
the potter in the house of the Lord.’ Instead of 
‘unto the potter,’ Cesenins {Thes,) follows 
the Syr. in reading n;^’iKrr‘?K ‘into the treasury.’ 
This IS adopted also by G. A. Smith, Wellhausen, 
Nowack, and others. The LXX has els t6 
T-fipiov^ ‘into the smelting furnace.’ The words 
and nxi' might all the more readily be confused 
owing to the tendency of h to pass into ' between 
two vowels. It is not improbable, however, that 
the Massoretea purposely obscured the reading 
"iJfiK from a feeling that the paltry wage which 
was unworthy of the prophet’s acceptance could 
not fittingly be cast into the treasury of God. In 
like manner the chief priests in Mt 27® say of the 
thirty pieces of silver returned by Judas, ‘It is 
not lawful to put them into the treasury, since it 
is the price of blood.’ Accordingly, they took 
counsel and bought with them the potters field 
to bury strangers in. In this Mt characteristi¬ 
cally discovers a fullilrnent of prophecy, and it is 
manifestly tlio prophecy of Zee 11*® that is in 
view, although it is attributed to Jeremiah, and 
quoted in a form that agrees neither with the MT, 
of which we have iust quoted the translation, nor 
with the LXX. liie substitution of Jeremiah for 
Zechariah is no doubt simply due to a lapsus 
memories^ which might occur all the more readily 
in view of the allusions to potter in Jer 18 and 
19, and the narrative of the purchase of a field 
from Hanamel in 32®*’*. The following are the 
readings of the LXX (B) of Zee 11*® and of the pro¬ 
fessed quotation in Mt 27®** (according to WH’s 
text)— 

Zecll*®. Mt27"- 

Kai eXwtv KiJptoy vpbi Kal iXafSov rd rpidKOvrtk 

KdOes oi)roi>s eh t6 xw^'cv- dpydpLfXf roO reri^ 

HipioVf Kal aKi\popai (A pifj/xlpov dv dwd 
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Zee 11". MfJ"”-. 

UKi\paL ai’r6) et o^kl^iov vlCjv ’Icr/ja7)\, Kal tOioKay 

io-JiVyt^v rpoTTOP iooKifxdalh) ^ow/ca) 

(li^fo^t ^doKL/jidffOTjv) aura fts rdi' d7/»V too 

VTT^P avTdv. Kal iXaliov ^fpa/x/cos KaOd avv^ra^^p 

TOP? TpiaKOPra dpyvpoui Kal P-ol Kopioi, 
ip^[:ia\op ai’ropy et’y r6p (A 
OIll. t6p) oIkOP Kvplov (15 
t 6 XWPtur/y/Ro;'. 

KV in Mt ‘And they ‘ T’) took the thirty 

]deces of silver, tlie price of him tliat was j)ricefr, 
whom (certain) of tlie cliil<lreii of Israc'l did price 
(niar^^. ‘whom tlicy priced on tlie part of the 
sons of Thitk'I’), jukI they (mar;^. ‘[’) «::ave tliem 
for the potter’s Held, as the Lord apjxdiited me.’ 
'I’lie readiii;.; ‘pottcir* is tlins retained (altlion^h 
tliertj a[)j»ears to he in tlie context a consciousness 
also of the reading' ‘treasury’), the laiij^ua/^o is 
accommodated to cover the })iirch.aso by the priests 
of the potter’s liedd, and the ]»assa<;e has mani¬ 
festly a Messianic character imposed ujHm it (see, 
further, AVellhauson, Die klriuoi Pmit/ietciif (ui 
lor., and arts. Akeluama, and Quotatioms Kc/ 
and J rt)‘ A. iSKr^niK. 

POTTERY. — Materials for the study of the 
pottery of Southern 1‘alestine from 17d() to 300 Ji.e. 
were furnisln*d by the systematic excavation of 
t he mound Ttdl el-l.Tesy ly Petrie and lUiss, 1S90- 
93 (see art. J.ACnrsir). At this site was found a 
series of superimposed mud-brick towtis, eij^ht in 
number, each distin^^uiisln'd by its own ty[M‘s of 
pottery. The already-<la(ed foreign types ((Jrcek 
and IMuenician) furnislied a scale for a]>proxi- 
mately datin;^ the local ware with whicli they 
were assoc^iatc'd, or which tiny overlaid. 'I’he 
results obtained at Tell cl-l,lesy have since been 
(ionlirmed and am[*lilied by exUmsive excavations 
at three other mounds, '(’ell ZaUariya, T(dl es- 
Safi, and d'(dl cj-Judeideh, as well as at Jerusalem. 
Ihielly, these results are as follows. The pre- 
Seloucidan pottery may he diviiled into three 
groups — (1) earlier pro * Israelite ; (2) later jue- 
Israelite ; (3) Jewish. 

(1) The cffrlirr prr-Isrnclita ware has beem found, 
iinmixed with other styles, on the rock or vir^^in 
soil at three sites. 'I’he types include -(^^) larjjje 
howls with very thi(dc brims, the interior bein»^ 
faced with red or yellow a.nd burnished with lines 
sometimes crossinj^ ; {h) lar^e jars with ilat disc 
bottom, inveedved necks, and ornamented with a 
cable' moulding ; (c) jars with siirface.s .scraped 



EARLY PRK-ISRAKLITR JAR. 


over with a comb and havin^^ ledge-handles of a 
wavy shape, 'riu'se handles are typical of certain 
Egyptian pottery, regarded by retrie as pre¬ 


historic; ho suggests a Lyhian origin. All these 
characteristics come down to later time.s, especially 



LEPOK-IIANniiK. 

(Early I’rc-1sracHto.) 


the patterned burnishing, which is found in a I 
debased form in Jewish jars. 

(2) The Idtn' prr-lsrdcT'Jc ware comes down to 
Jewish times, and is found in connexion with 
known ‘Phoenician’ ty^jes, ranging from about 
1400 to loot) ii.C., and witli iMycemean ware of the 
same period. 'The most (di.arncteristic native forms 
are—((/) the opcm lam))s end bowls, both with 
rounded bottom, often found purpos(dy buried in 
groups; (/>) ware with ]»;iint(‘(r ornaimuit, consist- 



LATKR PRE-ISRAELITE PAINTEn WARP.. 

ing eliiefly of birds, zigz.ags, and spirals ; (c) small 
llasks with pointed bottoms ; {d) stands for liold- 
ing the.se; (c) female liguriiies {teraphim). 



HOWLS (buried) with lamp. 

(3) Tlie ware we call Jcirish appears to bo char¬ 
acteristic, of the later Jewish monarchy, when the 
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local pre- Israelite) and tlie Plitenician types had 
blended and had ]>ecoine debased. Tiie com¬ 
monest tyi^es are—(«<) cookinj^ pots (blackened 
with Hinoko), with lai'^e wide mouths and small 
handles ; {h) open lamps, with thick disc bases; 



JEWISH COOKING POT. 


(r) tiny rude black ju;j;s ; {(1) Ilasks wiHi lon<r nock 
and stjiiul, out of all ]»iopoiUoii to llio small bo<ly ; 
(c) lar‘;o jars with ril)l)cd Iuui<lles, stam])ed. 'JMie 
slami)s are of tliree classes; stars of various 
forms; ellipse containiii<< name of the owner or 
mnkcrinold Hebrew letters ; royal stain]>s. The 
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latter show a creature in tn o A arieties, one with 
two expainl(?d Avings, the other Avith four. The 
second type is clearly a S(‘ar((h(vus, Above the 
symbol is invariably the legend ; beloAV, the 
name of a toAvii, as As this Avare aj»j»ears to 

date from the time of the Jewish monarchy, the 
reading ‘Belonging to the king of Shocoh' is un¬ 
tenable. Accordingly Ave should rather read : ‘To 
the king : (dedicated by) Shocoh.’ Thus far three 
names of known toAvns have been recovere<l, 
Shocoh, Hebron, and Ziph, as avcH as the name 
nirDD, Avhich is not mentioned in the Bible. As to 
the exact meaning of the Htani]), several hy¬ 
potheses have bee'll brought foiAvard. From the 
discovery of these stamiied handles at Jerusalem 
it has iieen argued that they belonged to jars 
containing oil, Avine, or other tribute sent to 
the capital by the towns mentioned. The wide 
geographical distribution (such as the finding of 
the stamp Avith 8ho(‘oli at fi\^o dillerent sites) 
suggests that the place-names Av^ero those of 
royal potteries, situated at Hebron, Ziph, Siiocoh, 
etc. 

Associated with the above-mentioned Jewish 
types Ave find Greek pottery, chiefly ribbed bowls, 


and large amphora) Avith 1oo]j liamlles. The red 
and black figured a\ are Avas also imported. 

The post-p^cleuriddn ])ottery of Palestine has not 
been as carefully studied as the earlier types. 
The SeleuciJaii lorms are similar to those mund 
at Alexandria. Uhodian jar-handles stamped Avith 
Greek.names are common. Bomaii sites contain 
the Avell-kiioAvn rihl^ed amphone, and tiles Avilh 
the stamp of the tenth legion; Li«:(;(i()) x. Fin:- 
(tknsls), arc common about Jerusalem. In Chris- 



STAMP OP THE IOTH LEGION. 


tian graves are found many closed lamps, stamped 
with elaborate patterns, sometimes showing crosses 
or a Greek inscription, as ATXNAPIA KAAA. 



CHRISTIAN LAMP. 


The same general type extended to Arab times. 
Finally, avo liave the Arab glazed ware, found in 
Crusading sites, such as Blanche Garde at Tell 
es-Sali. 

Literature.— Petrie, Tell elJIeay \ Bliss, Movnd of Many 
Cides; Itoports on the Exoavationa at Toll Zakariya, Toll oa- 
Sati, aiui Toll oj-Jmloidoh, 1809-iUOO ; also the forth- 

coining volume on those ExcavatioiiH. 

F. J. Bliss. 


Note,— The nhov<* illustrations are reproduced with tho kind 
jteiTniasion of tho Palestine Exploration Fund Uonnnitloo. 

POTTER’S FIELD. — See Akkldama and 
POTTEII. 

POUND.— See Monea^ vol. iii. ji. 428*, and 
Weights ani> MEAsuitEs. 

POVERTY. — A. In Oi.d Testament. —- The 

fiaucity of abstract terms in IlebreAV is illus¬ 
trated by tho fact that tho Avoids translated 
‘poverty^ in EV occur chiefly in tho Book of 
Proverbs, and other post-exilic Avorks. These are 
{a) from "ion, ‘ to lack ’:—npn, lion^ (cf. n^n, ['nyn), 
Mcia, ixTHpryuLay etc., egcsfu.t, ate.; (i) from iJn;— 
bJ" 7, lyn, irevla, cffcstdSy etc. Tho poor are 
frequently mentioned, the following terms being 
so translated : (c) n’tono [cf. (rr)J; (e?) ptep. of 
fcf. (6)], Wi/rys, etc., pauper^ etc.; (e) from 

njy ‘ be bowed doAvn ’;—(Aram.), ‘ afflicted,’ 

‘ poor,* liv ‘ bumble,* ‘loAvly* (see art. Poor), irdvTjSt 
tttwxAs, irpaOs, raireivdif etc .,pa uper, etc.; (/) from nSK 
‘crave*:—‘needy,* etc, ^ pauper, 

etc. ; (< 7 ) from ‘ hang down * ;—‘ weak, de¬ 
pressed,* in Gn 4P® of lean cows, 7rrwx<5y, 

raweipos, etc., pauper, etc.; (A) ispi? (Aram.) only in 
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Ecclesiastes, ‘poor,’ Trivrjfy pauper; (i) the obscure 
and doubtful npVn, in Ps 10®* '®* perhaps 

‘ hapless,’ TriPTj^y TTTwxo^i pciy^pcr. 

The causes of poverty ^ apart from sloth, thought¬ 
lessness, and extravagance, wore specially—(L) 
Failure of crops and loss of cattle through bad 
seasons; thus the Shunammite left her home¬ 
stead, by Elisha’s advice, to avoid a famine (2 K 
8 ^''^, cf. Neh T)®). At such times the townsfolk 
would sulfer from tlio higli price of food, and the 
falling oil'of trade through Uie destitution of the 
farmers, (ii.) Raids and invasions, (iii.) Loss of 
property througli the violence of the nobles, sup¬ 
ported by corrupted law courts, e.g. Nabotlis 
vineyard (IK 21) and the appropriation of the 
Shunaminite’s land during her absence, (iv.) 
Ruinous taxation and forced labour {corvee) (Neh 
5^*®). (v.) Extortionate usury, which took ad¬ 

vantage of the distress caused by bad seasons 
and lieavy taxes to lend at high interest on the 
security of land. In many instances the debtors 
could not pay, and forfeited land and liberty to 
their creditors (Neh 5^*®). 

In considering the character and extent of 
poverty^ stress must be laid on the influence of 
polygamy and slavery. The almost universal 
labit of early marriage which seems to have 
existed amongst freemen, together with concu¬ 
binage and polygamy, checked the growth of that 
destitution amongst unmarried women which is 
the most painful feature of modern poverty. 
Indeed, if the principles of family and clan life 
had been loyally carried out, a free Israelite could 
want only when the whole family or clan were 
destitute. Rut actual practice mostly fell far 
short of this ideal. 

Again, with us, the last resort of the poor is 
either the workhouse, or crime, or slow starva¬ 
tion ; in ancient Lsrael, the destitute became 
slaves. Indeed, the class corresponding to the 
great bulk of our poorer workers for wages, both 
domestic and industrial, was the slave - class. 
Hence the article SLAVE deals witli the con¬ 
dition of the greater portion of the poor. There 
were, however, slaves whose position was much 
more honourable and comfortable than that of 
English labourers, and there were poor who were 
not slaves. The existence of slavery added to the 
resources of the poor man by enlarging his .credit; 
he and his family could offer their persons as 
security for loans. 

Again, the mere lack of moans, if it did not 
amount to absolute destitution, was far less 
trossing than with us, because so little was needed 
in the way of house, furniture, clothes, firing, or 
oven food. 

The classes of the poor most often mentioned 
are widows and orphans, and the ^trim, or resident 
aliens. The former suffered because the family 
ties were not as real as they were supposed to be, 
the latter because they had no actual family ties, 
and the bond of hospitality was soon strained to 
breaking point (I.-v 19’®, Dt 14^, Ps 94®, Jer 22®, 
Zee 7’®, Mai 3®). See art. Ger. 

As regards poverty, however, the conditions 
were very different in the four great periods of 
OT history. (1) The Nomadic period. In a nomad 
tribe there were richer and poorer and slaves; but 
the bond of brotherhood in the tribe was kept alive 
by the constant necessity of mutual help and de¬ 
fence ; and distressful poverty was possible for the 
individual only when the fortunes of the whole 
tribe were at a very low ebb. 

(2) The Judges and the Early Monarchy .— 
During this period the clan and family system 
maintained a great, tliough perhaps diminishing, 
vitality; and its influence, as wo have said, was I 
against the growtli of poverty. The great majority I 


of free Israelite families held land; they might 
suffer from bad seasons, and from invasion, or 
the oppression of powerful fellow-countrymen; * 
whole families might be swept away by plague 
or famine, carried away captive by the enemy, 
or reduced to slavery by native oppressors; but 
with certain exceptions (see below) there was 
little permanent poverty. Gideon says (Jg 6’®) 
‘ My clan (lit. ‘thousand’) is the poorest (V^n) in 
Manasseh, and I am the least in my father’s 
house ’; but the context shoAVs that Gideon Avas 
fairly well off. It is probably not a mere accident 
that the first mention in history of a class of poor 
freemen comes soon after the establishment of the 
Monarchy. 1 S 22'^ tells us that there resorted 
unto David ‘every one that Avas in distress (b^’k 
p'isp), or in debt, or discontented.’ 

In this period, hoAVOver, certain classes of land¬ 
less poor seem to have arisen. When the frontier 
receded through the successful attack of a neigh¬ 
bouring tribe, the Israelite refugees Avoiild seek 
shelter amongst their brethren. They could not 
alAvays be provided Avith land, and probably formed 
a largo portion of tho gerim^ the ger in this case 
being an Israelite settled in a strange tribe. In 
this period, too, the Levites are ap[)arently both 
landless and poor, e.g. Micah’s Levite, Jg 17. 18, 
and the Levite of Jg iO, both of Avliom Avere gerim ; 
cf. Levi. Tho scant references to the poor in the 
older (JE) legislation, the Ten Oominandments, the 
Book of the Covenant, etc., e.g. Ex 22-® 23®, indicate 
that poverty Avas not very Avidesi)read in this period. 

(3) 2'he Later Monarchy. —We learn from the 
rophets of tho 8th cent, that as the Israelite 
ingdoms advaneed in Avealth and civilization, 

pauperism developed. Tho rich added ‘house to 
house, and field to lield’ (Is 5®), and the landless 
poor multi})lied. 

The groAvth in luxury led to an increase of the 
artisan class and tho toAvn population generally. 
When the tide of prosperity ebbed, these classes 
bore the brunt of bad times. The prophets tried 
to keep tho land for the peasant farmers, but their 
efforts Avere futile. Deuteronomy shoAvs that 
poverty Avas a serious and Avidespread evil (10^^’^® 
14®»* 15. 23’®-"® 24’®*-’ 26’2-i®), and frequently refers 

to the Levites as an impoverished class (12’'^* ’* 18). 
The Deuteronomic legislation attempted to remedy 
the evil, but it came too late. 

(4) After the Exile. —The community in Pales¬ 
tine Avas poor as a Avhole, and Neh 5 shows that 
tho nobles and priests profited by tho misfortunes 
of the pea.sants tJ) absorb their land. The general 
tone or the I’.salms, and the uso of the term \indWt 
‘loAvly,’ for the pious JeAvs, suggest that the bulk 
of the people Avere permanently poor. See art. 
Poor. The Priestly Code shows great considera¬ 
tion for the poor (Lv 6’^- etc. 19®*’® 23®® 25). 

As tho JcAvs passed from tho rule of the Persians 
to that of the Greek kings of Egypt and Syria, the 
bulk of tho people, Avhether in the Dispersion or in 
Syria, became subject, in a measure, to the general 
conditions of social life ; and the information as to 
the poor in the ancient classical Avorld will apply to 
that extent to the scattered Jcavs. But in most 
cities, as in Alexandria, and in many country 
districts, the Jcavs formed communities bound by 
racial and religious ties. Such ties are very real, 
especially in small societies, when those who oavti 
them are in tho midst of aliens of another faith. 
Poverty mi^ht be prevalent, but would be much 
alleAdated by mutual helpfulness. In Jewish 
Galilee and Judah there Avere the agricultural 
settlements, Avhere social conditions Avere com¬ 
paratively simple; and the intensely JeAvish city of 
Jerusalem, Avhose size implies a large poor popula- 

* Of. Nathan’s parable, in which the rich man robbed his poor 
neighbour (Si S 12*-6 )l 
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tion. The Bk. of Sirach, the work of a Jerusalem 
Jew, implies a measure of poverty and emphasizes 
the helplessness of the poor before the of)pres8ion of 
the rich ICP- 1215 292a 4ia); but con- 
veys the impression that the wrongs and sufl'erings 
of the poor about B.c. 200 were tar less grievous 
tlian in the time of Amos and Isaiah. 

As regards provision for the jwoVy there was first 
of all, perhai)s mostellicacious of all, the possibility 
of finding sustenance in slavery, a fate probably 
regarded with less horror, and carrying with it less 
disgrace, than the modern workhouse. Before this, 
the poor might have recourse to their family or 
clan. In early times, when each clan inhabited its 
own district, the claims of poorer members com¬ 
manded recognition ; but as time went on, and the 
clan system broke up, this resource became less 
and less to be relied on. The succe.s.sive codes 
sought to remedy the evil by various enactments. 
In Ex 2225*27 loans are to be without interest, so 
also I)t 157- 8 24i'>-15, Lv 2555-. cf, Ps IS® etc. ; and 
in Ex 2311 the poor are to have the produce of the land 
in Sabbatical years, so also Lv 25^ In Deuteronomy 
tithes are to be given to the poor (142** 26i2‘ isj. ^yjjQ 
are to be entertained at the groat Feasts (Ifin* 1^; 
cf. Neh 815); to be allowed to glean, and to have 
something left to glean, to have the right to take 
what grew in the corners of fields, and any sheaves 
that might be forgotten (24i5*2i); cf. Lv Ifi^* 

Ku 22. The most serious attempt to deal with 
poverty was the Law of the Jubilee Year in the 
Priestly Code (Lv 2525*54. ^f. Dt 15i2-i6)^ which, if 
carried out, would have secured the periodical 
restoration of the landless poor to freedom and 
their return to the land, but this law remained an 
ideal. These various provisions were supplemented 
by Almsgiving (which see). 

B, In New Testament.— The term ‘poverty, 
paupertaSy inopiay is used only in 2 (Jo 
82* 2, Rev 2®, where it has a general or figurative 
sense ; but the ‘ poor,’ (2 Co 9®), Treifixpdt (Lk 
212), wTojx^s (frequently, especially in the Gospels 
and Ja 2), jtiaw/jcr, etc., arc often mentioned. As 
regards poverty, the NT period did not differ in 
any essential features from the Greek period. On 
the one hand, the exactions of the Herodian and 
Roman officials were probaljly more severe than 
those of the Greek rulers; on the other, the duty 
of almsgiving was more diligently inculcated as a 
religious duty whicli would ho richly rewarded. 
In this respect the Christian Church followed in 
the stops 01 the synagogue. The Church at Jeru¬ 
salem made an abortive experiment in communism 
(Ac 2**^ 452), which probably aggravated its poverty; 
and gave opportunity for the collection for ‘the 
poor saints at Jerusalem ’ which St. Paul organ¬ 
ized amongst his Gentile converts (Ro 152®, Gal 2*5), 
The early Christian Churches followed the example 
of the synagogues in holding it a duty to provide 
for their poor (Ro 12^*, 1 Ti 6^®, 1 Jn 3'^ etc.; cf. art. 
‘Alms’ in Smith and Chectham’s Diet, of Christian 
Antiquities), But Ja 2^'^ shows that this duty was 
often neglected. In later times the Jews have 
usually set an example to Christendom by their 
care for their poor co-religionists. 

While we read that ‘ the common people (6 voXin 
Sx^osy Mk 12®^, cf, Jn 12®) heard ’ Jesus ‘ gladly,’ we 
are not told that His actual disciples were poor; 
they rather seem to have belonged to the lower 
middle class—fishermen owning boats, tax-collec¬ 
tors, etc. The early Church included many poor, 
and few rich, powerful, or distinguished members 
(I Co 125); but Prof. Orr, in his Neglected Factors 
in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianityy 
maintains that the strength of the Church lay in 
the middle classes. Cf. Almsgiving, Family, 
Gleaning, Sabbatical Year, Tithes. 

W. H. Bennett. 


POWER (chiefly nb, tv ; duifamsy i^ovffla ),*— 

1. All the power in the universe is traced in Scrip¬ 
ture to a spiritual souice. God created all things 
by His word ; and the word being the expression 
or the will, it is the spiritual God Himself who 
is the ground and origin of all that is (Gn 1. 2, 
Ps 33® 148®, Pr Is 40i2ff.^ jer 321?^ jn js. loj 
While God is the Creator of the world, and 
continually rules all the agents in it for His own 
ends, there is real power made over to nature. 
There is no pantheistic identification of nature’s 
power with God’s. According to Gn 1, the 
earth has the function assigned to it of bringing 
forth gi'ass and herbs, and the trees and all the 
living creatures bring forth fruit ‘ after their 
kind^: nature follows its own laws (cf. He 6“^). 
Or, again, the sea has a place and power which are 
definitely fixed, indeeil, but are thereby proved to 
be real (Job 38^h Pr 82®). In like manner there is 
true power, though it is derivative, committed to 
man. He was made ‘ in the image of God ’ (Gn 
12*^‘)» flJid so his original endowment includes the 
gift of power like God’s. It is proved by his ex¬ 
ercising dominion over the other living creatures 
(128), and by his possessing freedom of choice (2^5^*)* 
The power of man is lost by sin (Gn 2^’, 1 S 282®, 
Ro 718*7. etc.). Nevertheless, he is treated in every 
condition as a rational and moral being ; the wicked 
are commanded on almost every page of Scripture 
to bestir themselves, to repent and turn to God, 

2, God continually upholds the world by His 

power in FrovidencCy i,e, (a) in the preservationy 
{b) in the government of the crealion. (a) The 
fact of the world’s persistence amid change, and 
while everything in it is characterized by transi¬ 
ency, is referred to the direct action of the Divine 
Will (Gn 822, Ps 1042®7- 139, Jer I422, 1738^ He 1» 

etc.). Then [Jb) God’s government of the world 
consists in His guiding ^1 its processes for certain 
predetermined ends. Thus He causes grass to 
grow ‘ for the cattle,’ and herb ‘ for the service of 
man’ (Ps 1041^7.)^ Human success is due to the 
favouring presence and power of God, and serves 
for the fulfilment of the Divine purposes, both as 
respects the earthly life (Jos 1“®^) and the higher 
life of the soul (Ro 828*7-, ph 2^®). All the ways of 
men are justly recompensed by the Almighty 
(Jer 321®). Wickedness is overruled and brought 
to naught on the earth, a feature of God’s provi¬ 
dential action which is naturally emphasized in 
OT. God fulfils His purpose of love in spite of 
all opposing agents, whether visible or invisible, 
angelic or Satanic (Ro 

3. Special displays of power made by the 

Almighty. Israel was often .saved by God from 
its enemies, the signal deliverance from Egyptian 
bondage wliich He effected for His people ‘ oy a 
mighty hand and by an outstretched arm ’ being 
the type of these supernatural interventions 
(Dt 51^). The chosen people were guided in their 
career, and kept together as a nation, a remnant at 
least being iireserved. God revealed His laws and 
ordinances; and these, duly honoured, were cal¬ 
culated to realize the liighest good to the nation, 
to impart the blessing of ‘ life ’ and all that that 
inmlies (Dt Ps lO'^'^*, Pr 3). These 

influential manifestations of the Divine Will lead 
up to the completed revelation in Christ, who is 
superior to eveiy world-power, and whose gospel is 
‘ trie power of cTod unto salvation to every one that 
believeth * (Ro 1^®). The full manifestation of His 
power occurs when ‘ the kingdoms of this world are 
oecome the kingdoms of our Lord, and of his 
Christ: and he shall reiLUi for ever and ever ’ 
(Rev 11^5). The personality of Jesus in the 

* Broadly speaking, in NT is power, and 

authority to wield it. See Mason, Conditions of Our Lords Lifi 
on Earthy p. 9S f.; Lightfoot on Ool 1 ^; Swete on Mk 2 ^®. 
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Gospels presents throughout the characteristics 
of spiritual power, lie exhibits the unequalled 
power of perfect righteousness and love, c.igr. in 
drawing disciples to Himself with a few words 
(Mt 4^®^*, Mk refuting learned and influential 
adversaries, so that they could not ans\yer Him a 
word or venture to question Him (j\ft 22^"’, Mk 12®^ 
Lk 14® 20^^^], driving out of tJie temple a crowd of 
those who dislionoured tlie building (Mt 2H*), 
working miracles in kindness to men and for the 
furtherance of faith (Mt IP etc.), extending pity 
and forgiveness to penitent sinners, and thereby 
raising them to a new and better life (Lk 
These qualities of holiness and love in Jesus appear 
at their best when He is under trial; His endurance 
of the cross proves them to be stronger than deatJi. 
Hence it is when He is ‘lifted up’that He ‘will 
draw all men’ unto Him (Jn 12'*^). Then the 
resurrection of Christ proves His power over death 
and His glory as the triumphant Son of God 
(Ac 2, etc.), 

4* I’oNvor restored in man. God works in man 
for the restoration of the soul’s own power, and 
hence the believer should ‘ work out his own 
salvation with fear and trembling ’ (Ph 2^^-)• At 
length the full power of the soul is recovered 
through the aid of the Holy Spirit (Ro 8^*^*, Gal 
5'®*’^*)* Holy Spirit. For the attainment of 
this end in man 'we have thus (a) the activity on 
God’s side, and (i) the activit}^ of man. (a) There 
is a providential leading or drawing by the Father 
before men can come to Christ (Jn 6^). Then 
through the death of Christ believ^ers become dead 
tiO the poAver of sin : there ia a breach with it in 
principle (Ro 6), or sanctification is begun. ‘ Not 
that anything in human nature was actually 
changed as by magic in the moment when Christ 
died, but in the completion of this holy life there 
was established a universal and personal jirinciple 
of victory (a a-orrTjplas), which is able wher¬ 

ever it is received to break sin in the cr&p^ and kill 
the natural selfishness, so that the man may walk 
no longer Karin. <rdp/ca, but Karin irv€0p.a ’ (Beyschlag). 
Furthermore, through the resurrection of Christ 
men obtain power to accept salvation (1 Co 15^’): 
faith not actuated by the risen, living Christ, but 
only by man’s own natural endeavours, is ‘ vain ’ 
or powerless. The life of faith throughout its 
progre.ss derives its power from the believer’s com¬ 
munion with the risen and glorified Christ (Ro 5^®, 

2 Co Gal 2-®). Again, our Lord’s resurrection 
imparts the power of a great hope ; Christians have 
a sure hope beyond the present world. And they 
are empowered in con.sequemje to be righteous in 
the world and w^orthy of their high calling, so that 
their hope may bo fulfilled, (b) On man’s side 
there has to be fervent prayer accompanied with 
righteousness (Ja 5’®), faith which overcomes the 
world (1 Jn S'*), and to wdiich nothing is impossible 
(Mt 17'**®); and love, which leads to the keeping of 
Christ’s words (Jn 14'^), and which casts out fear 
(1 Jn 4^®). Or man has to walk in the Spirit (a 
luocess which presupposes the peace of forgiveness), 
and then ho obtains the amplest power, shown by 
Ids not fulfilling the lust of the fle.sh (Gal 5^®), and 
by his bringing forth the varied fruits of the Spirit, 
or growing without cessation into the likeness of 
Christ (Gal 5-®'-)* Ry the interaction of these 
Divine and human means power is obtained by 
the Christian for the performance of any manifest 
duty, and the possession of sufficient power should 
be assumed. Christ is to him the Bread of Life, 
strengthening for the accomplishment of all right¬ 
eousness (Jn 6-’^®^*, Ph 4*®), as food supplies the 
body with power for all its physical acts ; though 
in neither case cun we comprehend the steps of the 
process (so Hods in ‘Expositor’s Bible,’ «/o/m, 
i. 220 n.). 


A passage that has created much discussion is 1 Co llio ‘ Por 
this cause ought the woman to have power (i^our/atv, RV * a 
^ign of authority’) on her head bec^iuse of the angels.* The 
apostle’s argument seems to bo. Because the woman was 
derived from (v.«) and was created for (v.^) the man, therefore 
she should have on her head a covering in token that she is 
under the authority of the man. The abstract ‘authority* is 
put for the concrete ‘sign of authority.* Then a new en¬ 
couragement is added. If women will not do this out of natural 
seemhnesH, Jet them remember that the angels are present (cf. 
art. Heah, voI. ii. p. 817“)in their asseinblies, and for theirsakes, 
the mes.scngers of order, coi er their heads. This is the inter¬ 
pretation of almost all modern expositors. For the presence 
of angels at Divine worship, see especially Meyer, in loc. 

For Powers sec under Dominion. 

G. Ferriks. 

POWER OF THE KEYS. —The ecclesiastical 
connotation of these words must not be altogether 
identified with the meaning of them in the NT 
passage (Mt 16^®) from which they are taken, 
although the first is included in the second. And 
the language about the keys in that passage must 
be distinguished again from the language about 
‘ binding and loosing’ which follows. 

Tlie image of the keys is not infrequent in Scrip¬ 
ture (cf. Is 22-^, Rev 1*^). ‘ The key (nnsa, also n'Sp) 

to the prophets, as well as to the Rabbis, was the 
.symbol of physical and moral authority and power * 

(Wtinschc, Neuc JJcUrdt/e, p. 195). The kingdom 
of heaven, here to be understood of the Messianic 
theocracy about to be established, is likened to a 
house or palace, of which our Lord promises that 
St. Deter shall be the chief steward or major-domo, 
who is entrusted with full authority over every¬ 
thing which the house contains. The keys are not 
merely those of the outer doors of the house, which 
give the holder power to admit or to eject; the 
porter’s office is only a part of tlie authority com¬ 
mitted to St. Peter. They are the keys oi inner 
chambers also, giving command, for example, of the 
‘ treasures ’ from which it will be his duty (Lk 12'*^) 
to feed the household. As the house is at the .same 
time ‘ the kingdom,’ it is evident that the autho¬ 
rity is of very wide range. In the passage of Isaiah, 
which oilers the nearest parallel (though it is to 
be observed that the sing, is there used, not the 
])lur.), the thought of the key suggests an indis* 
jutable power of ingress and egress, both for the 
lolder and for others at his discretion—a power (as 
interpreted in Rev 3*) of granting or withliolding 
opportunities and facilities of various kinds. 

In this last view the ‘power of the k(‘ys’ leads 
on naturally to the power of ‘ binding and loosing,’ 
which, tliough not the same as the pow'er of the 
keys, may be regarde<l as one of the chief exer¬ 
cises of that power. The ‘ binding ’ and ‘ loosing ’ 
is not the binding and loosing of iiersons but of 
things—not ‘whomsoever thou slialt loose,’ but 
‘whatsoever.’ To ‘bind’ (niDN*?), in rabbinic 
language, is to forbid ; to ‘ loose ’ (I'nnS) is to 
permit. Lightfoot says that ‘thousands of ex¬ 
amples’ of this usage might be produced. One 
instance may suffice. ‘ Concerning the moving of 
empty vessels [on the Sabbath day], of the lilling 
of wiiich tliere is no intention ; the school of 
Shammai binds it, the seliool of llillel looseth it * 
(llieros. SJuthb. fol. 16, 2, quoted by Lightfoot, 
Exe/rcit. upon St. Matt. 238). It is the poAver 
of laying down the law for his fellow-disciples, 
like a true Rabbi, which is thus bestowed upon St. 
Peter. Or perhaps it is more exact to say that it 
is the power of interpreting in detailed application 
the law wliicli God has laid down in general 
terms. Authority is given liim to say Avliat the 
law of God allows, and what it forbias; and the 

E romise is added that his ruling shall be upheld in 
eaven,—and is consequently to be regarded as 
binding upon the consciences of Christians. The 
j)Ower of binding and loosing is in fact the power 
of legislation for the Church. 
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The gift of ‘ the keys ’ is not expressly bestowed ! 
on any one else besides St. Peter, but tlie legis- I 
lative power is afterwards extended to others 
(Mt 18^®). It is not certain who are the persons 
there addressed. ‘TJje disciples* mentioned in v.* 
are doubtless tlie apostles, or at any rate include 
some of the apostles ; but it is not easy to prove 
that the power of binding and loosing is there 
bestowed u])©!) them exclusively. TJiat opinion, 
however ancient and however widely held, involves 
tlio furtJier conclusion that the promises which 
follow, and upon which the binding and loosing 
power is nmae to depend, are to be similarly 
restricted. It is, according to tins interpretation, 
to the apostles alone that Christ promises that the 
prayer of two of them shall be heard, and that 
where two or three are gathered in His name, He 
will be tliero. This is dillicult to 8Uj)pose. We 
must accordingly conclude that the binding and 
loosing power lirst bestowed upon St. l^eter is not 
represented in NT as an exclusive privilege of the 
apostles. It is the common privilege of the Cliristian 
society—even of a small branch of it—when acting 
in agreement (v.^^*) and solemnly assembled in (or 
* to ’) Christ’s name as its ground of union (v.^). In 
this case, however, the power appears to be connected 
with judicial discipline over individual members of 
the society. The * binding and loosing’ are not, in 
tills case any more than elsewhere, to be inter¬ 
preted as the absolving and retaining of sins; they 
seem to mean tlie prescribing what the ofleiider is 
to do and not to do. Hut, in case of his refusal to 
comjdy with these requirements of ‘ the Church,’ 
lie IS to be treated as heathen man and a 
publican,’ i.e. as excommunicate; and the resist¬ 
ance to tlie authority of the Church is to be 
considered as rcsistam^e to the will of Heaven. 
The prayer of the slighted Cliurch will be heard, 
for Christ Himself is present at the gathering, 
and Heaven will give its sanction to the sen¬ 
tence (see interesting parallels in Wiinsclie, p. 
218 ). 

There is, accordingly, a close connexion between 
the authority to bincl and loose and the authority 
to absolve and retain sins (Jn 20-^). The discipline 
which jirescribes what the sinner must do, on pain 
of encountering a sentence at once earthly and 
heavenly, cannot but involve a * power of tlie keys’ 
in the (inaccurate) sense which that term has 
home in the Cliurch since patristic times. 

Christians of all ages have rightly seen a signal 
instance of St. Peters use of the keys in the 
admission of Cornelius to the Churcli. He thus 
‘ opened ’ the door indeed to the Gentiles, ‘and no 
man ’ lias ever since ‘ shut * it to them. But there 
is no reason to think tliat this one act was all that 
was ill our 1 word’s mind when He made the promise ; 
nor is it likely that He referred only to the 
authority to baptize at discretion exercised by the 
apostle. The whole of his chief-stewardshij) was 
included in the promise ; and both in his appoint¬ 
ments of other Cliristians to sacred offices, in the 
administration of the Christian sacraments at large, 
and in his expositions of Christian truth, he was 
exercising the power of the keys. 

An equally signal instance of ‘binding and 
loosing’ on a large scale is the regulation laid 
down by St. Peter, along with ‘ the aiiostles and 
the elders,’ for tlie discipline of the Gentile 
Christians in regard to meats and manner of life 
(Ae 15®®). They ‘ loosed ’ for them all other kinds 
of food ; they ‘ bound ’ for them ‘ things offered to 
idols, and blood and things strangled, and fornica¬ 
tion.* Similarly, at a later time, St. Paul at 
Corinth ‘ loosed ^ even the eating of things offered 
to idols,—though he ‘ bound ’ it in certain circum¬ 
stances (1 Co —and laid down various rules 
concerning marriage (1 Co 7), and concerning 


public worship (1 Co 11-14). ‘So ordain I in all 
Churches ’ is liis formula (1 Co 7^^). 

Of ‘binding and loosing’in relation to the in¬ 
dividual, the case which we are able to follow witli 
the greatest degree of clearness is that of the 
incestuous man at Corinth ; which recalls with 
remarkable exactness the language of Mt 18^®^*. 

St. Paul was evidently suijirised that tlio CJinrch 
of Corinth had not dealt witli the case on its own 
responsibility. It ought to Jiave ‘ mourned,’wi(Ji 
a view to tne removal of the offender (1 Co 5-). 
The ‘ mourning ’ he would have expected was 
clearly a public and united humiliation of the 
Church before God, to tlie intent that God might 
‘ take away ’ the man who had done the deed (see 
Godet, ad loc.). In answer to the solemn and 
concerted prayer, a stroke from heaven would have 
fallen upon liim, as upon Ananias and Sapphira, 
or, without sucli praj^er, upon the juofaners of the 
Eucharist at Corinth itself (1 Co I’robably 

this appeal to God would liave been preceded or 
accompanied by an act of formal separation from 
the sacramental fellowship of the Church ; cer¬ 
tainly by an exclusion of the sinner from social 
intercourse with the brethren (1 Co 5'^). As the 
Corinthian Church had not thus acted, the apostle 
informs them of his own intended procedure, with 
which he demands that they should co-operate. 
Tlioiigli absent from them in body, lie calls upon 
them to assemble; he himself will spiritually be 
[iresent in the assembly, armed with ‘ the power 
(not merely with the authority) of our Lord Jesus.’ 
'J'lie sentence which he lias already passed upon 
the man ‘in the name of the Lord Jesus’ will 
then be formally pronounced. He will be ‘de¬ 
livered unto Satan for the destruction of the 
llesh, that the spirit may be saved in tlie day of 
tlie Lord.’ Delivery to Satan was not a rab¬ 
binical formula for excoiiimuriicatioii in any form 
(Tjightf. ExercitatioTis, ad loc. ). The phrase is prob¬ 
ably derived from Job ‘2®. St. Ihiul seems to 
have intended that either by a judicial death, or 
by some wasting disease, the man sliould be so 
punished as to bring him to repentance (cf. 1 Ti 
1'-®). The discipline seems to have liad the desired 
effect. The majority of the Corinthian Churdh 
(2 Co 2®) administered a ‘rebuke’ to the man,— 
which was probably excommunication in its less 
severe form {‘ reproof with the Babylonian writers 
was the same with excommunication,’ Liglitf. j). 
183). The man was overwhelmed with sorrow,—so 
much so that the ajiostle feared lest the excess of it 
should be fatal to bis soul (2 Co 2^), He bids the 
Corinthians therefore ‘forgive and comfort him.’ 

He himself, acting as Christ’s representative {4p 
Trpoffihni^ XpiffTov) has already forgiven him, though 
he will not consider his forgiveness as absolute {et tl 
KtxdpiapLai) until the Corinthian Church has joined 
in it. The solemn gathering ‘ in the name of the 
Lord,’ the conlidence that His ‘ jiower ’ would be 
present to ratify what was done by His representa¬ 
tives upon earth, the punishment and the release, 
all appear to be directly based upon the language 
of our Lord recorded by Mt. 

Of the exercise of disci jiline in loss unusual cases 
we naturally have scantier evidence in NT. Per- I 
haps the most interesting reference to it is that in 
Ja The sick man is there advised to call for * 

the presbyters of the Church, wJio are to pray 
over him, ‘ anointing him with oil in the name.’ 

In answer to this action of the Church repre¬ 
sented by its local heads, the writer says that the 
sick man will recover (for ^ interpret <rt6<ret and 
4ycp€i otherwise seems impossible in the context), and 
adds that ‘if lie have committed sins,’ i.e. obviously, 
grave and marked sins, ‘ ho shall be forgiven ’ {kB,u 
d/uaprlas { ireiroiTyfcws, d^e^Tjererat adry). That the 
d(l>cd4i<reTai. atrrf is a promise of what God will do in 
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answer to the prayer of the presbyters, and not an 
instruction to the presbyters tlieiiiselves, seems to 
be required by the structure of the sentences. It is 
parallel in sense to o-wcra and iyepei. If 8t. James 
nad intended the word to mean tliat the presbyters 
were to absolve the man, lie would probably have 
put it in the imperative, like irpoffKaXeadaOco and 
irpoffev^dffOuiaau. But the foi»,dveuess of God is a 
blessing granted to the faithful prayers of the pres¬ 
byters ; and, in order to encourage such prayers, 
the apostle proceeds to insist upon the value of 
them. ‘ Confess therefore your sins one to another, 
and pray one for another,^ ho says, ‘ that ye may 
bo healed.’ By ‘one to another’ he means ‘to 
your fellow-men,’ i.e. not to God only. It is clear 
that he cannot mean mutual confession in the 
ordinary .sense of the term, for (1) he assumes that 
the prayers to which he ascribes such ellicacy are 
those of ‘ righteous men,’ not those of men who 
‘ have committed sins *; (2) the special object with 
which the prayers are to be ollered (not indeed the 
contents of the prayers, which are directly connected 
with forgiveness) is ‘ that ye may bo healed ’ (Swus 
IddrjTt) : if, therefore, the prayers are to be in the 
strict sense mutual prayers, it is implied that both 
liar ties, praying and prayed for, are alike sick, and 
the mutual confession would be only between sick 
man and sick man, which is absurd. Evidently, 
the sick man is exhorted to make his confession to 
the presbyters whom he has called in, and they in 
turn are exhorted to pray for his forgiveness, upon 
which his recovery is made to depend, and are re¬ 
minded what power their prayers nave, if only they 
are what they ought to be. The apostle selects 
from the OT fiistory the example of one who exer¬ 
cised the ‘ power of the keys ’ uj)on a national scale, 
both ‘ shutting ’ and ‘ opening ’ the stores of heaven 
for his people. Though but ‘ a man of like passions 
with us,’ Elijah by liis (unrecorded) prayers shut 
up the rain from his guilty countrymen for three 
years and a half; and on their showing signs of 
repentance, he opened it again for them. We 
need not therefore w'onder (such is St. James’ argu¬ 
ment) if, when we confess our sins to beings of 
the same make as ourselves, their intercession is 
able to obtain for us the remission of them, (On 
the rabbinic view of Elijah and the ‘ Keys,’ see 
Wiinsche, p. 1P5). 

Our accounts of life within the Christian com¬ 
munities of the first age are so fragmentary that 
we cannot be 8ur])rised at not lindiug many refer¬ 
ences to the j>cnitontial discipline which existed 
among them. That there should have been some 
power on earth answering to what was occasionally 
exhibited even in OT times —as in the absolution 
of David by Nathan (2 S 12^^)—is only wdiat was to 
be expected in the covenant of grace. When Christ 
claimed to forgive sins as ‘the Son of Man,’ the 
multitudes ‘ gloritied God which had given such 
authority u?ito men* (Mt 9^). The last word may 
mean either that the autliority to absolve was 
committed by God to men, to use on His behalf; 
or that by delegation of such an authority God 
had bestowed a blessing upon men ; in other words, 
the ‘ men ’ spoken of may bo either the holders of the 
authority, or those on whose behalf it was given. 
But in either case it was recognized that the assur¬ 
ance of forgiveness had been made accessible in a new 
way ; and Christ, in His first appearance to the 
assembled Church after His resurrection, gave His 
disciples to understand that the authority which 
He had exercLsed in relation to absolving and re¬ 
taining of sins was henceforth vested in them, ns 
the coutinuators of His own mission (Jn 20'-^^^*). It 
is not an exhaustive interpretation of these words 
which would see in them only a commission to 
impose or to remove ecclesiastical censures. All 
acts of the Christian society, according to the 


NT conception of it, are fraught with spiritual 
efficacy. 

It may be added that some eminent interpreters 
consider the ‘ laying on of hands ’ in 1 Ti .5-^ to 
be the sign of absolution (see art. LAYING ON 
OF Hands); but the interpretation is far from 
certain. A. J. Mason. 

PR^TORIAN GUARD.- See Pka£touium. 

PR^TORIUM (Gr. rd Trpainvpiot'). — 'I'Id®. Lat. 
Avord, adopted in the later Gr., signified origmally 
the general’s (praetor's) tent (e.g^. Livy, HisL vii. 12, 
X. 33). Then it was applied to the council, com¬ 
posed of the chief officers of the army, which 
assembled in the general's tent (e.gr. Livy, J/tsL 
xxvi. 15, XXX. 5, xxxvii. 5) ; then to the ollicial 
residence of the governor of a province (e.gr. Cic. 
in Vevr, Ii. iv. 28, ii. v. 35 ; Tert. ad Scap, 3); 
then, in the post-Augustan age, to any princely 
j house {e.g. Juv. Sat. x. 161), and even to a large 
villa or country-seat {e.g. Suet. Octav. 72, Calig. 
37, Tib. 39; Juv. Sat. i. 75; Statius, Sylv. i. hi. 
25); and finally to the imi>erial bodyguard, whose 
commander w'as prmfecius pradorio or preetorii 
(e.g. Tac. Hist. i. 20, ii. 11, 24, iv. 46; Suet. 
Nero, 9; Pliny, NH xxv. 2). No certain example 
occurs of its application either to the prietorian 
camp or barracks or to the emperor’s residence in 
Koine, though it was often used of the emperor’s 
residence away from Koine. 

In AV the word appears only once (Mk IS^**); 
but in the Gr. of NT it is used in Mt 27^ (AV 
‘ the common hall ’; marg. ‘ governor’s house ’; 
RV ‘the palace’), Mk 15^^ (AV ‘the hall, called 
I’rajtorium’; RV ‘within the court which is 
Pnetorium’; marg. ‘palace’), Jn 18'-*^ (AV ‘the 
hall of judgment’; marg. ‘Pilate’s house’; RV 
* palace J, 18^^ and 19^ (AV ‘judgment hall’; RV 
‘palace’), Ac 23“ (AV ‘Herod’s judgment hall*; 
RV ‘Herod’s palace’), Ph (AV ‘in all the 
palace*; marg. ‘ Caesar’s court ’; RV ‘throughout 
the whole praetorian guard’). 

In the Gospels the term denotes the ollicial 
residence in Jems, of the Roman governor, and 
the various tr“* of it in our versions arose from a 
desire either to indicate the special purpose for 
w'hich that residence was used on the occasion in 
(luestion, or to explain what particular building 
w'as intended. But w hatever building the governor 
occupied was the Prmtorium. It is most probable 
that in Jems, he resided in the w'ell-known palace 
of Herod, since Philo {ad Gaiuin, 31) states that 
Pilate hung there the shields which oH'crided the 
Jews (see Pilate), and Josephus {BJ ii. xiv. 8, ii. 
XV. 5) speaks of Gessius Elorus as living in ‘ the 
king’s palace,’ and since in Cmsarea (see Ac xxiii. 
35) Herod’s palace is known to have been used for 
the same purpose. Herod’s palace in Jems, w as a 
ma^ificent structure in the upper or western part 
of tiie city, and was connectecl by a causeway over 
the valley of Tyropccon with the western w all of 
the temple. It is dcvscribed by Josephus {BJ V. 
iv. 4, A7it. XV. ix. 3) in admiring terms. It was 
surrounded by a wall, rising to the height of 30 
cubits, and adorned Avith tow ers at equal distances. 
The enclosure w\avS large enough to contain a small 
army. The building had tAVo marble Avings, called 
by Herod the Cmsareum and the Agrippeum. It 
contained large rooms within and spacious porticoes 
Avithout, It Avas sumptuously furnished, and was 
surrounded by a beautiful park. Here the governor 
with his guards lived Avhen in Jerus., Avliile the 
regular garrison occupied the castle of Antonia; 
and it was doubtless before this building that the 
JeAvs presented themselves with the demand for 
Jesus* execution. Tradition, indeed, has placed the 
residence of Pilate in the lower city, a short 
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distance north of the temple. Not a few also have 
identilled it with the castle of Antonia (Koscn- 
miiller, AlterthuTiishundG^ II. ii. 228; Caspari, 
Introd. p. 225; Wieseler, Chron. Syn., Eng. tr. 
p. 372 ; Weiss, Life of Christy iii. 346 n.; Wcstcott, 
c/oAn)—partly because tradition has located the 
house of Pilate near the site of the castle; partly 
because, since the castle was the regular barracks 
for the garrison, and was sufhcieiitly largo for the 
purpose, it is thought probable that the governor 
also used it; and also because many identify ‘ the 
place called the Pavement, but, in the Hebrew, 
Gabbatha,’ with the elevated, paved area between 
the castle and the temple (see GABiiATHA). But, 
for the reasons given above, the identification with 
Herod’s palace is probably to be preferred (so Meyer, 
Winer, Alford, Schiirer, Edersheim, and others). 
In like manner, as already observed, Herod’s 
palace in Ciesarea was used as the Pnetorium 
there. The expression in Ac 23^ (‘Herod’s Prie- 
toriuin*) is abbreviated from ‘the pnetorium of 
Herod’s palace,’ and thus describes both the par¬ 
ticular building and the purpose for which it was 
used. 

In Ph ‘ in the whole Prtetorium ’ has been very 
variously explained. Many commentators, ancient 
and modern, have tr*^ it ‘palace’ (so AV), coupling 
it with 4^^ where allusion is made to believers who 
belonged to * Ctesar’s household.* But no other 
instance appears of the application of the term to 
the emperor’s residence in Borne. Such an appli¬ 
cation would have been intolerable to the Komans, 
since it would have shocked the republican tradi¬ 
tions under which the empire was organized. 
Hence many, as Perizonius {De oriy. signif et usu 
vocc. preetoris et prcctoriif 1687, Disquisitio de 
preetorioy 1690), Ciericus, Michaelis, Hoeleman, 
Wiesinger, Milman, Weiss, Ellicott, Meyer, under¬ 
stand it of the barracks of the praetorian guard 
{castra prmtorianorum). But Lij^itfoot {Com, on 
Phil, p. 99) has shown that neither can this use of 
the word be established. Wieseler {Chron, d, 
Apost, Zeit, p. 403), followed by Conybeare and 
Howson, refers it, not to the praetorian camp, 
but to the barracks of the palace guard, which 
Augustus est.ablished (Dio Cass. liii. 16) in the 
imperial enclosure on the Palatine hill; but, after 
the establishment of the castra proetorianorum by 
Tiberius, the word would naturally refer to it, if 
to any barracks. The following phrase (rots \onrois 
TTOLffiv) also more naturally dc.scribes persons than 
places, Xoi7r6s being never in NT applied to places 
(Ellicott, in loc,). Presumably, therefore, ‘prm- 
torium,’ too, is descriptive of persons. Hence 
Lightfoot has ably defended the meaning ‘prae¬ 
torian guard,’ St. Paul is supposed to have been 
chained to soldiers of the guard, and thus, through 
the change of guards, his message spread through¬ 
out the whole body of soldiers. This meaning of 
Praetorium is frequent, and has been adopted in Ph 
in BV. Becently, however, Mommsen {Sitz- 
ungsb, der Konig, preuss. Acad, d, Wissensch, 1895, 
p. 495, etc.), followed by Ramsay {St, Paul the Trav. 
p. 357), has proposed another view. He considers 
it improbable tliat St. Paul was put in charge of 
the praetorian guard. He believes that Julius, the 
centurion who brought Paul to Rome, belonged 
to the corps of milites frumentarii or peregrmi, a 
corps drafted from legions in the provinces, whose 
duty it was to supervise the corn supply, and also 
probably to perform police service ; and that Julius 
probably delivered his prisoners to the commander 
of his corps, princeps peregrinorumy whose camp 
perhaps was already, as it was afterwards, on the 
Caelian hill. But while St. Paul was not in charge 
of the preetorian guard, his case came before 
the prfetorian council, consisting of the prcefecti 
preetorio and their assistants. This council tnen, 
VOL. IV.— 


according to Mommsen and Ramsay, is the pree- 
torium alluded to by the apostle, and rots XotTrots 
sratrtv refers to the audience at the trial. * 

G. T. PURVES. 

PRAISE IN OT.—‘ Praise,’ whether as a verb or 
a noun, has various axjplications in the OT, but its 
commonest use is to denote an act of homage or 
worship ofl’ered to God by His creatures, ]>ar- 
ticiilarly by man. The object of this article will 
be mainly to examine the moaning and usage of 
the terms which our English versions render by 
‘ praise,’ and to sketch, as far as the data enable 
us to do so, the oc(;a8ion8, the modes, and the 
history of praise in Israel. 

i. The Terms. —1. The original sense of 

this root is perhaps ‘break out (in a cry),’ especially 
of joy (cf. the name Uallel applied to Pa 113-118, 
the Aram. ‘marriage-song,’ and the Assyr. 

aldlu * for joy’; see also Cheyne, OP 460), 

although it is possible that, as W. R. Smith {BS^ 
411) suggests, among the Semites ‘the shouting 
{hallel) that accompanied sacrifi(;e may, in its 
oldest shape, have been a wail over the death of 
the victim, though it ultimately took the form of 
a chant of praise {Hallelujah),* The idea of making 
a noise is what appears to be prominent. The same 
writer points out that the roots SSn ‘ to chant 
praises ’ and ‘ to howl ’ are closely connected, 
and he thinks it possible that shouting in mourning 
and shouting in joy may have both been primarily 
directed to the driving away of evil influences. 
The sense of * praise ’ is conveyed by the above 
root in the I’iel VVn. This may have lor its object 
{l)man or woman : Gn 12^® (J) ‘ they praised (LaX 
iirxtvcaavy AV ‘commended’) her (Sarah) to Pharaoh ’; 
Pr 27* * let another man praise thee (LXX ^7/fwgta- 
<re), and not thine own mouth’; 28^ ‘ they that 
forsake the law praise (LXX iyKUiptd^ovaip) the 
wicked ’; 3H®* the virtuous woman is praised by 
her husband and by her works (LXX in both alvtXPy 
but in v.*^ a diflerent reading from that of MT is 
followed : Kal alvicdu) ip TrvXais 6 dpijp avrij^y * and let 
her husband be praised in the gates’); Ca 6® (here 
and in the following passages, unless otherwise 
noted, LXX alpeTp) of tlie Shulamlnite; 2 S 14^ 
of Absalom’s beauty (alperds); 2 Ch 23^* of king 
Joash. (2) The object is once a false god : Jg 16^ 
of the Philistines praising {vppeip) Dagon ; (3) very 
frequently God (d'h^ or nin'): Ps 69^ (where 
‘heaven and earth, the seas, and everything that 
moveth therein ’ are called on to praise Him; cf. 
Ps 148); often of public worship in the sanctuary: 
Is 62®, cf. 64^^ (euXoyeti'), Ps 22** {if/xpeip, cf. v.*® 
6 jTraipSs gov) 35^8 84^ 107®* 109®® 146* 149®. Some¬ 
times the object is ‘ the name of Jahweh or of 
God’ (mn’ or D'nS« t 6 6pofia rod OeoD): Ps 69*® 
74*^ 145* 148®, J1 2*8 ; or His word (n^i, \6yos, bripa ): 
Ps ,56® {iiraipeip) ^®^ [v.^®® may be an editorial 
addition, so Hupfeld, Cheyne et al.'\ ; or the object 
may be unexpressed: Jer 31 [Gr. 38]’, Ps 63® (^7rat- 
peip). The expression ‘praise ye Jah ’ (Hallelujah, 
in Ps 135* [alpeire rbp K^piop]y elsewhere 

always as one word 'AWrjXovLd [once Ps 104*® 

LXX omits here]) has generally a liturgical 
application and is mostly conhned to late psalms. 
It occurs at the beginning of Ps 106. 111. 112. 113. 
135. 146. 147. 148. 149, and at the end of 104. 105. 

* Mommsen denies that a^petrortieip^vf (AV captain of the 
l^uard), found Ac 28^0 in some authorities (cf. Blass, ad locX but 
omitted by WH, Tisch.. and RV, could have been applied to a 
pr€P/ectu9 preetorio. This reading is evidently * Western,* and 
Mommsen finds in the text of the Stockholm Latin MS Oigas*), 
prvncepi peregrinorumy at least a 2nd cent, interpretation of it, 
one which confirms his inference that the castra peregrvnormn 
had been established in Rome in St. Paul’s time. Positive 
evidence, however, for the existence of this corps and camp, 
under this name, appears only in the time of Severus, and t£e 
Latin MS may inteipret the Gr. text before it by the light 
of later custom * while rrpttr»ir%l&pxy>( itself was evidently a 
popular title, and really supplies no mformation as to who took 
charge of the apostle. 
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106. 113. 115. 116. 117. 135. 146. 147. 148. 149. 150. 
See, further, art. Hallklujah. Instead of the 
direct object, SVn is generally followed, in the 
writings of the Chronicler, by nin’S, in the account 
of the technical Levitical (or priestly) function of 
praising Jahweh ; 1 Cli 16^ 23^*^ 25^ 2 Ch 5i» 20i» 
29®® {vjxveiv) 30^^ (KaOvfxv€Ty)t Ezr 3'^; but the simple 
mn' occurs in Ezr 3^®, as it does also in Neh 5'* 
(Nehemiah’s own Memoirs). The object is un¬ 
expressed in Neh 12^* (Chronicler), cf. 1 Ch 23®, 
2 Ch 7® (‘when David praised by their ministry,’ 
LXX iv Ojnyots Aaveld avrCov) 8^^ 23^® (‘the 

singers also played on instruments of music and 
led the singing of praise ’ D’yniDi ny-i 

EXX ol glSoyres iv rotf dpydyotSf <^$ol Kal vfJLVOvvT€% 
aXvov) 31’^, in all of which has its technical 
sense.—Similarly, the passive sense ‘be praised* is 
conveyed by the Pual, and once (Pr 31‘*®) by the 
Hithpael: (1) of human subjects and things \ Pr 12® 
‘ a man shall bo praised (AV ; RV ‘ commended,’ 
LXX iyKufiLd^€<rOai) according to his wisdom’; Ps 
78 ®® ‘ their maidens were not praised’ (in marriage- 
song; see Chcyno ad loc.), so Aquila oux vfxviiOTjaaiy 
Symm. and Theod. ovk ivxiP^Orjcrav, but LXX ouV 
iwiv6T](Tav, ‘ did not raise the dirge *; Ezk 26^’ of 
Tyre the ‘ praised (AV; RV ‘renowned’) city* (LXX 
if TrdXis if iiraiveTiff) ; (2) of Ood, only in ptcp. (^Vniip) 
with gerundive force =‘to be praised,’ ‘ worthy of 
praise * ; 2 S 22^ {alverby iTnKoXlaofiat. KijpLoy) = Ps 
18® {alvCjv irriKaXiaoixdf. K^piop), Ps 48' 96^ ( — 1 Ch 
16“) 145® [in these last four the LXX lias alpfrSs]; 
in Ps 113® the subject is His name (aiVetrai t6 6vofxa 
Kvplov). 

The noun for ‘ praise ’ from the root is n^nn 
(once Pr 27^’ ‘ the lining pot is for silver and 
the furnace for gold, and a man [is to be estimated] 
according to his praise,’ where ’Pj? probably 
means ‘according to liis reputation’ [.so Toy et al.^ 
cf. LXX dvifp di doKLjuLd^erai Sid (TrSpLaros dyKwpLia^dpTojy 
aMy; see Heh, Lex, for other possible ex¬ 
planations]). The word nJ’niPi is used (1) of 
offered to sometimes individual, but more fre¬ 
quently general and public: Fs 34' 48'® (both 
atyecris) 65' (‘ unto Thee stillness is praise [<tpt 
nyrrip], O God, in Zion,’ but text ana tr. are both 
doubtful; LXX 2ol wpiirec O/ivo^^ ‘ praise is a fitting 
tribute to thee’; see Comm, ad loc., and Driver, 
Par. Psalter), 71® (OpLVTfo-is), ® (afi^ecrts), 100^ (C/iPoi) ; 
particularly of praise as suna ; Ps 22® (‘O Thou 
that sittest [throned] upon the praises of Israel,’ 
an imitation of D’:?n^n the idea perhaps being 
that the praises, ascending like clouds of incense, 
form, as it were, the throne upon which J" sits [so 
Kirkpatrick et at., but see Duhm ad loc., and cf. 
the LXX crb db ty dyloL% KaroiKeh, 6 ^rraivos ’I<r/)ai)X]), 
33' (ari'e<rts), 40® (if/uyo?), 106'® Neh 12^ (both atv€<rti), 
Is 42'® (5o^c(i'fTc r6 6yo/xa atrov). (2) The word nj'nn 
is used for a softg of praise in the title of Ps 145 
(afyccrts); cf. the New Ileb. name for the Book of 
Psalms, n’lVnJn or 'o, or (3) It is used 

of qualities, deeds, etc., of P' which demand praise \ 
Ex 15" nS^nn k-j'u ‘ terrible in praises * {i.e. in attri¬ 
butes that call for praise; LXX davpaarbi iv 56fatj), 
cf. Ps 9'^ (‘ that I may show forth all Thy praise ’), 
7S* (‘ telling the praises of the Lord ’), 79'® (‘ we will 
show forth Thy praise’), 102®' (‘that men may de¬ 
clare His praise in Jerus^em ’), 106® (‘who can show 
forth all His praise?’), v.<^= 1 Ch 16®® (‘to triumph in 
Thy })rai8e ’) [in the last six passages LXX atveats]. 
Is 43=" (‘this people shall show forth My praise,’ 
LXX dperal), 60* (* they shall proclaim the praises 
of the Lord,* LXX rb crwriipLOv KvpLov eiayyeXiovvrai), 
63"' (‘I will make mention of the praises of the 
Lord,’ LXX dperuL). (4) renown, fame, 

glory, or the object of these : (a) of J”: Iiab 3® 

‘ the earth was full of His praise ’ (*inynjji f'lKU 
LXX alyi(T€uji alrroO ‘trX'ilfprfs if yrf) I| ‘His glory covered 
the heavens ’ ('ni’i np^, LXIX indXvyfcy ovpayobs if 


dperif avrov), cf. Db 10®' ‘ He is tliy praise,’ Jer 17'® 
‘Thou art my praise’ (both Katjxvf^) > (^) other 
objects: Israel or Jerusalem, Dt 26'® (/cai5x‘»;ga). Is 
62^ (BA dyaupla/ua, Theod. xai/x^yga), cf. 60'® (* thou 
shalt call thy walls Salvation and tliy gates Praise,* 
i.e. probably ‘ thy fame or renown shall take the 
place of protecting walls’; LXX KXrfdija-eTai Sunipioy 
rd relxv Kal al irdXai <rov TX^pfia), and 61" (d7aX- 
XlapLa); Moab, Jer48[Gr. 31]®(d7aiplaga); Damascus, 
49®® [Gr. 30'^], LXX follows a uiflerent reading; 
Babylon, 51 [Gr. 28] " {Ka^xppa), Is 61® ‘ the gar¬ 
ment of praise’ (nVnn npyp) is doubtful. It may = 
‘praise (renown) as a garment’ (Delitzsch) or‘a 
splendid garment’ (Dilimann), but perhaiis the 
clauses should, with Bickell, Cheyne, Oort, I)uhm, 
be arranged thus: non npyp noci 

nnj on ‘ oil of joy for the garment of mourning, a 
song of praise for a failing spirit.’ The LXX lias 
Sb^ay dyrl (nroSov, dXi/ipa eixppocrvyTjs rots rreyOovai, 
KaraaroXify bb^rjs dyrl iryeufiaTOS dKrfdLai. 

In Lv 19-^ the fruit of trees ofiered in the 
fourth year of their bearing is mn'V D'^iVn (lit. 

‘ lioliness of praise to J",’ LXX ^7105 alyerbs rtp 
Kvpiip), cf. Jg [the only other occurrence of 
the Heb. word], where the Shechemites hold a 
vintage rejoicing or merry - making ibj;;:, 

LXX B iTTolTfaay iXXovXelp, A irr. Hie 

house of Baal-berith. 

2. The root m’ whose primary sense is ‘ throw or 
cast.* The only occurrence of the Qal is in Jer 50 
[Gr. 27] '* ‘ shoot at her ’ (Babylon ; LXX 

To^ehaare avrrfy), but perhaps we should read 
here m This sense is borne also by the Piel in , 

the only two passages where this stem occurs, 1 

namely, La 3®® (»? ‘and they cast stone(s) ! 

at me,’ LXX Kal iirldrfKay XlOoy iw* iyol) and Zee 2^ 
[Eng. 1®'] (D:un LXX, by confusion 

with the Heb. word for ‘ hands,’ reads e/s 
avrQy rd rdcraaoa K^para). All the other occurrences 
of the root snow the Hiphil and Hithpael (the 
latter only in P, the Chronicler, and Daniel) 
stems, which have the sense of ‘praise’ or ‘con¬ 
fess,’ a sense which it is somewhat difficult to 
connect with the primary signification, although 
it has been suggested that the connecting link 
may be found in gestures accompanying the act of 
praise. 

The Hiph. rrj'in (cf. Palmyrene miD ‘render 
thanks,’ frequent in votive inscriptions) is used 
occasionally of praising men: Gn 49® of Judah 
[with play upon name, ^ Judah, thee shall thy 
brethren praise ’ (jodUkha), LXX alveiy]; Ps 45" 
of the king (AV ‘praise,’ RV ‘give thanks’); 49'® 
‘men praise thee when thou doest well to thyself’ 
(both t^opLoXoyeiaOai) ; Job 40'* of Job, spoken 
ironically by the Almighty (LXX bpLoXoyeiy, AV and 
RV ‘confess’). This sense of ‘confess^ is home by 
the Heb. word also in IK 8®®*8«=2Ch 6®* (all 
^^ogoXo7er*'), ^ {aiyeiy)^ Ps 32® [l^ayopeveLv), Pr 28'® 
{i^yrytiaBai) ; cf. [in Hithp.] Ezr 10' (irpodayopedeiv), 

Neh 1® 9®'® (all i^ay^eOeiy), Dn 9* (LXX ana Theod, 
t^ofioXoycicrOai) ®® (LX^X i^opioXoyeiadai, Theod. i^ayop- 
edeiv), Lv 6® 16®' 26*®, Nu 5^ (all i^ayoped^iv ).—Much 
more frequently the object of praise is God : Gn 
29®® where J explains the name Judah (which he 
takes as=‘ praised,’ as if from Hoph. of m') by the 
saying he puts in the mouth of Leah, ‘ this time 
will I praise (Heb. 6dch) the Lord’ {i^opoXoyi^aofxai 
Kvpiip); very frequently, especially in Ps and Ch, 
of praise offered in the ritual worship, the object 
being Jahweh explicitly or implicitly: e.g. Is 12' 
(evXoyety), * {{/pLreiy), 38'®'* [alyeiy, ehXoyety), Jer 33 [Gr, 

40] ", Ps 7'^ 9' 30»-'® 32«* " (all i^ofioXoyetffdai). Ps 
76'® ‘ surely the wrath of man shall praise Thee, 
the residue of wrath shalt Thou girci upon Thee ’ 
(AV and RVm ‘ restrain *) is doubtful. The MT 
reads ninci ntorj '9, LXX 6ri ipBdfuop 

dyBpibtrov t^ofioXoyif<r€TaL ffoi, Kal iyKardXijLLfxa 4y$vfjUoh 
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iopT(i<r€i ffoi, Buhm emends noq to nb^<, and to 
Vb, and in the next clause follows the LXX in 
reading Jni?, thus obtainintij tlie sense, ^all the 
tribes of men shall praise Thee, the residue of 
the tribes shall keep (pilgrimage) festival to Thee.* 
Wellhansen makes the same change, ?i7 inn, in 
the last clause ; on non he remarks that by this 
word the pious are meant, but that the pronun¬ 
ciation and the meaning of the word are quite 
uncertain. Ps 139^^ reads * I will praise (liV ‘give 
thanks unto’) Thee, for I am fearfully and wonder¬ 
fully made ’ (lit. ‘ fearfully wondrous,’ there being 
no ‘made’ in the Hebrew [Driver, Par. PsaUer]). 
The LXX (13 A OiopoXoyi^cropaL <Tot Srt (po^epQs idav/xa- 
<TT(bdt)^y but fc?* d0av/iia<TTu)07ju)f the Syr. and the 
Vulg. {(j'liia terribinter rtuigmficatus es) have *Thou 
are fearfully wondrous,’ and this is adopted by 
Wellh. in SB0'1\ i.e. for The more 

radical emendations proposed by Dulira appear to 
be uncalled for.—In other instances the object is 
the name of God : Is 25' {viivelv)^ Ps 44** 64® 99^ 138'' 
142^; or His wonders tA 0av/xd<na) Pa 89® (all 
i^opoKoytLaQai), Instead of a simple accusative, min 
may be followed by always referring to the 
ritual worship, e.g. Ps lOG^’ ‘to give thanks 
unto Thy holy name,’ cf. 122^ 140'® (all iiopo- 

\oy€ia‘0ai) ; ’idiij (r^ p.vi^jj.r} rijs dyitjavvrji avrov) 

Ps 30' 97'® (AV ‘at the remembrance of His holi¬ 
ness,’ RV ‘to His holy name,’ both ^^ofioXoyeTcrSat); 
nin'S 1 Ch 16'* (all alvc7v)f 23®® {i^opoXoyeiaOaCi^ 25® 
(where mm and SVn occur together, LXX dvaKpovb- 
fxcpoi €^ofjLo\6yr)(riv Kal atvea-Lp), 2 Ch 6'® (similarly 
f^ofjLoiXoyeiadai Kal alveip) 7® 20®' 30®® (Ilithp.), Ps 33® 
92' (all €^ofjLo\oy€i(r0ai) l05'~lCh 16®= Is 12^ {vfxueTv); 
cf. the familiar ‘ Give thanks to for He is good’ 
(3'it:“'9 mn’*? n'in, i^o/xoXoyeia-Oe rtp Kiy/jfy, 6'n xPW'^bs or 
dyaOSs) Ps 106' 107' 118'-®® 136', 1 Ch 16®' (here, 
perhaps by a scribal error, dya06p)f of. Jer 33 [Gr. 
40] 

It will bo observed that ver^ frequently both 
AV and RV render min by ‘ give thanks to ’ in¬ 
stead of ‘prais<?,’ and in many instances (2Ch 7®*® 
20®', Ps 7* 9' 33® 44® 45'^ 52® 54® 57® 108® 109®® 111' 
118'®'®' 1197 138'-® 139'^ 1427 14510^ Is 12'*®, Jer 
33"), although not uniformly, RV substitutes ‘give 
thanks to’ for AV ‘praise.’ It might be well to 
adopt this rendering in all instances where min 
describes a religious exercise, except those in which 
‘confess’ is the appropriate sense, and to retain 
‘ praise ’ for SVn. 

The noun from this root is .m^n ‘praise,’ ‘ thanks¬ 
giving.’ It is used of giving praise to J" by con- 
ressioh of sin: Jos 7'® JE ; 5di H)v 

Xbyrjaiv, cf. Ezr 10' ; but especially of the songs of 
thanksgiving, in liturgical worship : Ps 26® {atveais), 
424 {i^ofxoUyrjaLs), 69®® (afv€(riy), 95® 147^ (both 
\6yrjffis)y Jon 2® {atyeais Kal i^oiio\6yrj(rii), Neh 12®^ 
(K 4^ofio\6yr)<ns, BA om.). In all these instances 
both AV and RV have ‘ thanksgiving ’; in Ps 100 
title and v.* (both d^ofi6\6yri(ris) AV has ‘praise,’ 
RV ‘thanksgiving.’ —The word .m’lw is used in 
Neh 12®'*®®'4® of the ‘two companies that gave 
thanks’ (n'i'in Sdo irepl alviaew)^ and possibly 
a similar sense (‘choirs’) is intended in Jer 30 
[Gr. 37]'® (AV and RV ‘out of them shall proceed i 
thanksgiving,’ LXX B ^Jovres), In several in- | 
stances m’in means a thank-offering: Am 4® (bfio- 
\oyla), Lv 7'®’ '®''® {0v(rla [t'^s] atvi<r€m) 22®* 
evala eixb), 2 Ch 29®' 33'® (both atp^iris), Ps 60'4‘ ®* 
(the latter verse reads in AV ‘whoso offereth 
praise glorifieth Me,’ RV ‘whoso offereth the 
sacrifice of thanksgiving,’ Driver [Par. Psalter] 
‘he that sacrificetn thanksgiving,’ LXX 0v<rla 
alp4<reo)s do^daei, pe) 66'® 107®* 116'7, Jer 17®® (all 
aiw^ait) 33" (ddfpa). A doubtful form occurs in 
Neh 12® ‘Mattaniah who was over the thanks- 
mving,’ AV and RV; AVm ‘i.e. the psalms of 
uianksgiving *; RVm ‘ or the choirs.’ The Hebrew 


is for which LXX, evidently by a confusion 

with 'the Heb. word for ‘hands,** gives M rQy 
X^ipuip; the Vulg. has super hymnos. Ewald, 
Bertheau, Keil, and Oottli read the abstract noun 
nn*rT, Olshausen reads the infin. nnin. It is not 
improbable that Jkduthun (which see) also be¬ 
longs to this root, and that it was originally a 
musical term and not a proper name. 

As ‘ give thanks to ’ was suggested above as the 
most suitable rendering for niin in its liturgical 
sense, ‘thanksgiving’ might be adopted for 
and ‘praise’ retained for nVnn. 

3. Tn two instances, Jg 5® and Ps 72'®, where 
AV has ‘ praise,’ RV substitutes ‘ bless,’which is 
the more exact rendering of "ina, the verb employed 
(LXX in both evXoyeip), 

\ 4. TDJ, only in Piel. According to Hupfeld 

[Psalmen, 1802, iv. 421 f.), the original reference 
of this root* (which in the Heb. literature known 
to us is used either of playing or singing [cf. Lat. 
canere]) is to tlie hum of a stringed instrument, 
and ntop, used in 57 titles as a designation of 
psalms, would be, properly, a song sung to a 
musical accompaniment. It is this word i*iDjp 
1 which the LXX reproduces Iw ^d\jx6s (whence 
j psalm) from ypdWujy the usual LXa equivalent for 
IDI, and in Cod. Alex. (A) the Book of Psalms is 
entitled \pa\T-bpiop (whence Psalter). The word 
1ST, with two exceptions (Jg 5®, in the Song of 
Deborah, ‘I will sing praise [\^aXu)] to the Lord,’ 
II tb'; and Is 12® ‘sing [bixpijffari] unto the Lord, 
for Ho hath done excellent things’) is confined 
to the Book of Psalms, wliere it occurs in the 
following collocations \ {a) with ^ and D'nSjj or nin% 
usually rendered in EV by ‘ sin^f praisc(8) unto ’; 

! LXX in this and in all the following constnictions, 

I unless otherwise noted, yj/dXK^ip : Ps 27® lol' 104^® 
105® = ! Ch 16® {bfxpelp) [in all these i| ri:>] 9'® 30® 
[both II mill] 47® (‘ to our king’) 664 ^paf. ^ Thee,’ 
11 Tljn) 75'^' (II I’an) 146® (|| ^^n) * once ‘hn instead of 
7, Ph 59'® ‘ unto Thee, O my strength, will I sing 

? raises ’; or with db ^7 ‘ to the name of God *: 

^8 18®®= 2 S 22®® (11 92® (|| nHn^) 135® (II • 

— (b) with an object, either a pronominal suffix, 
‘sing Thee,’ ‘praise Thee in song’; Ps 30'* 67'® 
1084 J331 (all II TjiiK); or an accusative, God or the 
Lord; Ps 47^ 68® (|| i’«5^) 147'; His name; 7'* (II miK) 
9* 61* 664 035 (j| ; the glory of His name : 66®; 

His power (nqn?); 21'4 (l| i’b') ; once the accusative 
of the song ; 47® ‘ make ye melody with 

a skilful strain,’ LXX xj/dXare (rvperCos) ;—(c) abso¬ 
lutely ; 67® (II 1’*!^) 984 (II nxs, pi) 108® (|| i'B>). 
Instrumental accompaniment to the song appears 
in 108®, and the word is used directly of playing 
upon an instrument in 33® 71®® 98® 144® 147’ 149*. 

Two nouns (besides I'lDjp) from the root tdt are 
found in the OT.—(1) nqpi, which is used of instru¬ 
mental music in Am 6®*, where ‘ the melody of 
thy harps ' nipi, yj/aXphy bpydpuy aov) is 1| ‘ the 

noise of thy songs’ (^I'q^ I'id.i, <roi;); but 

of singing m Is 51* (nipt Vip] nq'in, iiopo\byri<ny Kal 
(piov^y alvtaewi), and prob. in Ps 81* (nipps^ ‘ take 
up the melody,’ XdSrre \j/a\pby) and 98® (.177] ‘?'ip 
‘the voice of melody,’ <po)vi xf/aXpoV). In both the 
last instances, however, there is, in any case, an 
instrumental accompaniment implied.—Like 
and n^^ii (see above), rrjpt is used also for the subject 
of song: Ex 15®, Is 12®, Ps 118'4 n; (')n'3pq qj/ 
‘Jahweh is my strength and my [theme of] 
melody.’ It may be noted that while MT is ex¬ 
actly the same in all three passages, LXX reads 
in Exodus [6 Ki/pio$] po7]06i Kal (TKeTraoTiJf, in Isaiah 
4 Sb^a pov Kal ij atyeais fxov KdpioSt i^^ Psalms l<rxbs fiou 

* Its relation, if any, to lOT Qal*=*trim or prune' is obeoure 
(eea Hupfeld, Psalmen, loo. cit. supra, footnote). It ie uncer¬ 
tain whether in Oa 21^ I'P^i n];; means * the time of the sinffinx 
of hirdeV or ‘the time of the pruning (of vines).' The LXX 
meupig mf rgjuiif) and other versions take the Utter view. 
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Kal fiov 6 KiJpios.—(2) A by-forin of the same 

word is n'pj. Its occurrences are: 2 S 23^ [in the 
^ithot applied to David nnp| D'y^, AV and 
RV ‘the sweet psalmist of Israel/ RVm ‘pleasant 
in the psalms or Israel *; on the construction see 
Driver on 2 S 8^®. H. P. Smitli, who renders ‘ the 
Joy of the songs of Israel* (cf. Cheyne, OP 22, 
‘ tlie darling of Israel’s songs’), tliinks the trans¬ 
lation ‘the sweet singer of Israel ’ can hardW be 
obtained from the Ileb. expression. The LXX 
has €v7rp€Tr€ti \l/a\pLol TcrpaiJX]; Job 35^® [‘none saith, 
Where is Gocl iny Maker, who giveth songs in the 
night’?, i.e. perhaps (Dillrn., Dav. ; differently 
Duhm), who by sudden acts of deliverance ^ves 
occasion for songs of triumph in the midst of the 
night of trial; LXX, reading or interpreting 
dilierently, 6 Karardaffiav tpvXaKds vvKrepLvds] ; Is 24^® 
[‘from the uttermost parts of the earth have we 
heard songs (LXX r^para), Glory to the righteous *]; 
Is 25® [‘ the melody of the terrible ones’ (a'y’iV "’'Pf) 
tl ‘ the noise of strangers ’ ; both wanting 

in LXX), i.e. their hostile song of triumph, ‘ shall 
be brought low’]; Ps 95^ [‘let us shout unto Him 
with melodies* {Sh nyn; n’inpi^; LXX \f^a\jj. 0 L$ 
d\a\d^u)fi€P avT(p) |] ‘let us come to meet His face 
with thanksgiving* ; LXX wpo- 

^ddffujfxep t6 TrpSawTTOP avroO ip i^op.o\oy‘i^(T€t)] ; 119®^ 
[‘Thy statutes liave been (the subject of) melodies 
to me’ (ri^n n)x>j; LXX \//a\rd fjadp fJiOi rd 
dixaubpiard o-ou)J. 

AV and RV usually render the verb iqt by ‘ sing 
praises.’ For the nouns nip? and I'-Pi they give 
‘ song,* except in Is 51®, Am 5^ where both have 
‘ melody,* Ps 81® 95® where both have ‘ psalm,* and 
Ps 98® where RV has ‘melody’ and AV ‘psalm* 
(for 2 S 23' see above). Driver {Par. Psalter) con¬ 
sistently renders the verb throughout the Psalms 
by ‘make melody,’ and the nouns by ‘melody,* 
and probably no closer equiv?ilents in English 
could be found for the Hebrew terms. 

6. n3B> in Piel and Ilithp. only ; a late word, con¬ 
fined to Psalms (4 t.) and Ecclesiastes (once). Its 
Aram, form is found in Daniel (see below). It is 
doubtful whether it should be connected with 
(Piel and Hiphil) = ‘to still or calm* (in Pr 29" of 
anger, in Ps 05® 89'® of the sea). Gesenius would 
find the connecting link in the notion of stroking 
or sinoothincj, hence ‘to soothe with praises* (cf. 
the expression used of prayer, 'a nVn ‘to 

make tne face of any one sweet or pleasant*). Its 
occurrencijs are; I’s 63^ [‘niy lips shall praise 
Thee* (LXX iiraLPeTp) || ‘I will bless Thee' (^3’^ptl) 
and *I will lift up my hands* (’p? IH' (K 

alpcip, A ivaLpeLp) 147'® {alpeiP ; both || V*?-!) 145^ (B 
iwaipeiPf A*^ alp€ip; || I’iin), Ec 4^ {iwaipcip ; ‘ I praised 
the dead which are already dead ’), Dn 2^ {aheiv; 
II min, of Daniel praising God when the secret of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream had been revealed to 
him) 4^' {alpetp ; in v.®^ I1 "im ‘bless’ and mn 
‘honour*; in v.®’y oon ‘extol* and mn; of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar praising God after the restoration of 
hia reason) S'** ^ (Theod. in both a/vciv, so LXX in 
V.®®, but in V.* €v\oyeip ; of Belshazzar and his 
guests praising the gods of gold and silver, etc.).— 
The Hithj). = ‘ make the subject of praise or boast’ 
occurs in Pa 106''^= 1 Ch 10^ (^nSnji^ ‘that 

we may make our boast of Tliy praise*; LXX 
in Psalms rod iPKavxdcOaL ip alpiaei crov, in 
1 Chronicles /cal KavxdcrdaL ip raii alpiaecrlp crov). 

The verb nntff in Piel is everywhere rendered in 
AV ‘ praise,’ and so in RV except in Ps 117' [but 
not, inconsistently enough, 147'®] 145^, where we 
have ‘laud.* This last term, which is that em¬ 
ployed in Driver’s Par. Psalter^ might, with 
advantage, be adopted uniformly, at least in the 
Pimlms, where there are so many words that re¬ 
ceive in the English versions the one rendering 
‘ praise,* See art. Laud. 


ii. Hlstory of Praise in Israel.— Like sacri¬ 
fice and other branches of the cultus, the praise 
offered to J ah well had in early times a more 
unconventional and spontaneous character than 
it afterwards assumed, especially in the second 
Temple. From the first, both vocal and instru¬ 
mental music were employed in this exercise, of 
which heartiness and loud noise (cf, the meaning 
of Wiillah above) were leading characteristics. 
A typical example is the song of the children 
of Israel after tne passage of the Red Sea (Ex 
15), which, although in its present form it con¬ 
tains much that belongs to a later age, yet is 
undoubtedly to sd^ne extent archaic, while the 
description of the part played by Miriam and the 
women, with their timbrels and dances (v.®®'*), 
may be regarded as a true picture of the manners 
in ancient Israel (cf. also the Song of Deborah in 
Jg 5, one of the most ancient of the undoubtedly 
genuine relics of early Ileb. poetry). So in 2 S 0® 
( = 1 Ch 13^) ‘David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord with all their might, even 
with songs [reading, with 1 Ch 13®, 
for D’^ni of 2 S 6®, cf. the same phrase 

used in v.'* of David’s dancing] and with 
harps and with psalteries, and with timbrels, and 
with castanets, and with cymbals.’ In short, 
praise to God, whether upon the occasion of any 
great act of deliverance, or when the people as¬ 
sembled at the sanctuaries either of the Northern 
or the Southern kingdom, partook largely of the 
noisy character of vintage and bridal rejoicings 
(Jg 9®^, Lv 19®"*, Ps 78®®). When the propliet Amos 
denounces the crass unspiritual worship of his 
day, he delivers this message from Jahweli, ‘Take 
thou away from Mo the noise of thy songs, for I 
will not hear the melody of thy harps’(Am 5®®, 
cf. 8'®). Isaiah promises to the people, ‘ Ye shall 
have a song as in the night when a holy feast is 
kept, and gladness of heart as when one goeth 
with a pipe to come unto the mountain of the 
Lord, to the Rock of Israel* (Is 30®®). The author 
of La 2’' can say of the rude plundering Chalda'an 
soldiery in the temple, ‘ They have made a noise 
in the house of the Lord as in the day of a solemn 
assembly.* The same impression is conveyed by 
some of the phrases which occur in the musical 
titles of the earlier psalms. For instance, Ps 57. 
58. 59. 75 are set to the tune of Al~tashheth, 
‘destroy not,* ]>robably the opening words of a 
vintage song (Is 65“). Cf., further, on this point 
W. R. Smith, OTJC'^2m, 223 f. 

Wo should have individual songs of praise in 
the Song of Hannah (1 S 2'*'*) and the Song of 
Hezekiah (Is 38'®*®®), were it not that neither of 
these can be supposed to have belonged originally 
to their present context (see on the former. Driver, 
Text of Ham. 21 f., and on the latter, Cheyne, OP 
117 f., and cf. the analogous cases of the Prayer 
of Jonah and the Psalm of Habakkuk). 

As to the arrangements for praise in the pre- 
exilic Temple, we have no precise information. 
In particular, we are left very much in the dark 
as to how far any special class performed or 
directed this service. The statements on this 
subject contained in the Books of Chronicles are 
unfortunately of little use, owing to the tendency 
of the Chronicler to antedate tlie institutions of 
his own day. But while it will be ^nerally 
admitted that the part he attributes to David is 
greatly exaggerated, it is probable enough that 
this king, wiiose skill as a musician is witnessed 
to in Am 6®, as well as in 2 S 6®*", used his talents 
in organizing the Temple music, whether he fur¬ 
nished to any appreciable extent the hymns used 
or not. It is unuoubtedly the case that, down to 
the Exile, praise was the privilege of the con¬ 
gregation at large (Che 3 me, OP 194), but this Ls 
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not inconsistent with at least the nidiinents of 
the elaborate system which we meet with in 
Chronicles having been in existence in pre-exilio 
times. It is hardly likely that the singers, who 
are first expressly named in Neh 7^ ( = Ezr 2<‘), 
and of whom 148 (128) returned, or were believed 
to have returned, with Zerubbabel, represent a 
class that liad been instituted during the Exile, 
when no elaborate cultus was possible, or during 
the early years of the Return, when the circum¬ 
stances were by no means favourable to such a 
new departure. It seems more reasonable to con¬ 
clude tliat they were the representatives or <Ie- 
scendants of singers who had performed this ollice 
in the pre-exilic Temple (see art. Priests and 
Levites, p. 74^). But it is equally beyond ques¬ 
tion that after the Return the wiiole system of 
praise was re-organized by Ezra and Nehemiah. 

At the Return the singers appear to have formed 
a single guild, ‘ the sons of Asaph’ * (Neh 7^^=Ezr 
2^^), and are distinguished from the Levites (Ezr 
l()23f.^ Neh 7^*'^^ In Neh the musical service 
at the dedication of the wall is divided between the 
Levites and ‘the sons of the singers’). Such pas¬ 
sages as Neh ^ 12®- where the singers 

are included among the Levites, do not belong to 
the Memoirs of Neliemiah, at least in a pure form, 
and their account approximates to the condition 
of things represented in 1 Ch 15’®^- 23®'®, 2 Ch 29^ 
etc. (cf. Ezr 3^°, where ‘ the Levites the sons of 
Asaph ’ is the phrase of the Chronicler). The guild 
of Asaph at a later period shared the musical 
service with the Korahites (cf. 2 Ch 20^® and the 
titles of Ps 42-49 and 84. 85. 87. 88), who, by the 
time of the Chronicler, have become porters and 
doorkeeijers (1 Ch 9'® 26^*^® etc.). The Chronicler 
liimself is acquainted with three guilds,— Heman, 
Asaph, and Jeduthun or Ethan (1 Ch 6“*“***^ 
15^’ 25^^*), to whom a Levitical origin is at¬ 

tributed, Heman being descended from Kohath, 
Asaph from Gershom, and Ethan from Merari 
(1 Cli 6®®'^’). These three the Chronicler charac¬ 
teristically represents as choirmasters appointed 
by David, to whom the whole organization of the 
service of praise is attributed, and who is said to 
have divided the singers into 24 courses (1 Ch 
03nr. 1516-19 104 25 iff., 2 Ch 6^® 29®®, cf. Sir 47*). 

When we pass to the question of the use of a 
hymnal or similar forms in the Temple service, we 
encounter fresh uncertainties. Whatever view be 
taken of the contents of the Psalter (and there is 
a growing tendency to increase the proportion not 
only of post-exilic but of Maccaba^an psalms), it 
will be generally admitted that, in its present form, 
the whole collection bears marks of having been 
intended for use in the second Temple. To what 
extent it may contain older (possibly even Davidic) 
psalms, which have been adapted for later con¬ 
gregational use, to what extent Nehemiah found 
the work of collecting already done for him, and 
how far a later hand, say that of Simon the 
Maccabee (Cheyne, OP 12 and passim), is respon¬ 
sible for the book as we now have it, are questions 
that cannot be said to be yet finally decided. Even 
so cautious a scholar as W. 11. Smith was inclined 
to think that certain ‘ facts seem to indicate that 
even Book I. of the Psalter did not exist during the 
Exile, when the editing of the historical books 
was completed, and that in psalmody as in other 
matters the ritual of the second Temple was com¬ 
pletely reconstructed ’ {OTJC^ 219). ‘ It would be 
absurd to maintain that there were no psalms 
before the Exile. But it is not absurd to question 
whether Temple-hymns can have greatly resembled 
those in the Psalter* (Cheyne, OP 213f.). 

It is a fair question whether praise was not 

^ This guild gives its name to one of the collections in the 
Pislter, oonsistl^ of Ps 60 and 70-68. 


offered in the Synagogue as well as in the Temple. 
This is usually denied (see Gibson, Expositor, July 
1890, pp. 25-27, and cf. Schiirer, HjP II. ii. 76, 
where the parts of the Synagogue service are 
enumerated), but Cheyne (OP 12, 14, 363) urges 
forcible considerations in favour of a dittcrent con¬ 
clusion. There is all the less ditticiilty in conceiv¬ 
ing of the Psalter as a manual of praise in the 
Synagogue when we observe that, even in post- 
exilic times, praise might be ottered at other times 
and places than public worship. Thus, not only 
was ts 118 sung in the Temple on high festival 
days (as on the eight successive days of the Feast 
of Booths and that of the Dedication), but the 
Hallel (Ps 113-118), of which it forms a part, was 
sung in two sections (113. 114. and 115-118) in 
every dwelling-place where the Passover was cele¬ 
brated. It is to the singing of the second part of 
the Hallel over the fourth and last cup that the 
viJLV'/iaavTei of Mt 26®®, Mk 14®® refers. Again, the 
‘Songs of the Ascents’ (Ps 120-134) are perhaps most 
plausibly explained as ‘ Songs of the Pilgrimages,* 
i.6. songs with which the caravans of pilgrims 
enlivened their journey to tlie stated festivals. 
See, further, Duhm, ‘Psalmen’ [Udeom,), p. xxiv. 

How far in post-exilic times the general body 
of the people took part in the public service of 
praise is not clear, but the analogy of other parts 
of the ritual suggests that they partiemated in it 
to a very limited extent. In Sir 60'®^ (referring 
to the time of Simon the high priest) the people 
‘ fell down upon the earth on their faces to worship 
the Lord ’ and ‘ besought the Lord Most High in 
prayer* (cf. Lk P®, Ac 3^). It is of the sons of 
Aaron tliat it is said that they ‘shouted and 
sounded the trumpets of beaten work,’ while ‘ the 
singers also praised him with their voices.’ This 
corresponds closely with 2 Ch 7® ‘ all the people 
. . . bowed themselves with their faces to the 
ground upon the pavement and worshipped and 
gave thanKs unto the Lord (mn'^ n’n'i.n] nqpBjq, koX 
TrpoaeKtfyrjaav Kal '^vovv ry Kifpltp), saying. For he 
is good, for his mercy endureth for ever.* Even 
this last formula appears to be in this instance 
not so much the language of praise as of prayer. 
A similar remark applies to 1 Mao 4®® ‘ all the 
people fell upon their faces and worsliippod and 
gave praise unto heaven, which had 

given them good success.* So in 2 Ch 29®® ‘ all the 
congregation worshipped, and the singers sang, and 
the trumpets sounded ’ (on all these passages see 
BUchler, as cited in the Literature below). On the 
other hand, that some part in the service of praise 
was taken by the people is clear from such a 
liturgical direction as ‘let all the people say 
Amen, Hallelujah ’ (Ps 106^®, cf. 1 Ch 16®®, where 
the citation of this Psalm is followed by the affir¬ 
mation, ‘ and all the people said Amen, and praised 
the Lord*). Moreover, it is extremely probable 
that, in antiphonal psalms like Ps 118, the congre¬ 
gation as well as tne Levitical choirs took part. 
BUchler {ZATW xix. [1899] p. 103 n.) will have it 
that the call in Ps 15(r ‘ praise him with the sound 
of the trumpet * {shdphdr, ‘ horn,* mainly a secular 
instrument, whereas the official sacred trumpet 
is lidz6?Mh, cf. Driver, Joel and Amos, p. 144 f.) 
is addressed not to the Levites but to the congre- 
ation. He compares Ps 81®'‘, and Jth 16^®^- where 
udith leads off and all the people take up the song. 
Many psalms, «.o. 95. 96. 98. 99. 100, not to spei^ 
of the Hallelujah psalms (which are all post- 
exilic), were evidently composed from the first for 
liturgical use, and others may have been trans¬ 
formed from a more private and individual use to 
be the expression of the church-nation’s praise. It 
is of course only to a limited extent that the 
Talmudic accounts of the service of praise in the 
Temple can be accepted as correct even for the 
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closiDg period of OT history, but there is good 
reason to believe that the list given in Tamid (vii. 
4) of the psalms that were sung on each day of the 
week, at the morning sacrifice, is an ancient one. 
Tliese psalms were as follows: Sunday 24 (B r^r 
fiidf aa^'^6.T(j)v)^ Monday 48 (B devrt^pq. (Taf^^dTov)y 
Tuesday 82, Wednesday 94 (B TerpaoL o-a^dTutu), 
Thursday 81, Friday 93 (B eh r^v ipilpav rod irpo- 
(rappdrov 6t€ KaripKiffraL ij 7 ^), Sabl)ath 92 (Heb. 
n;i4’n ov^ B els rrjv roO a-afif-idrov). See, 

further, Neubauer, Stud. Bihl. ii. 1 fl*. The sing- i 
ing and playing of the Levites on these occasions j 
wasa(*comj)ani(id by the blowing of silver tnimpets 
(1di^6^(.r0tli) by two priests (cf. Nii Ezr 3‘®, 

Neh 12"«, 1 Ch 16‘», 2 Ch 5^^ 7« Sir 5(F«). 

See, further, on the whole subject, the articles 
Music, Priests and Levites, Psalms, Temple, 
Worship. 

Litbratctrb.—O n the TTob. terms see the Oxif. Ueh. Lex., to 
which the first part of the present article has very special 
obligations. On tlie history, etc., of praise: Biichlcr, *ziir 
Ucsch. d. Tompebnnsik ii. (1. Tempelpsalmen,' in ZATW xix. 
(1890] i. 90 ff., ii. .729 tf., x\. i. 07 ff.; Kdborle, Die Tempelsfiiwer 
itn AT, 1899; (Iheyne, OP, 1889, passim', W. U. Smith, OTJc~, 
1892, esp. pp. 190 2*2.'); Van Iloonacker, Ls sacerdoee Uvitique, 
1899, passim; Nowack, Lehrb. d. lleh. Arch., 1804, i. 271 f.; 
Schurer, GJV9, 1898, ii. 24011., 293 ff. IHJP ir. i. 22off., 290ff.J; 
and the Commentaries on the Psalma. J. A. SelBIE. 

PRAISE IN NT.—Praise {alvos, ^TaLvos (1 P 
T^nn), atuea-Ls, ^o^a, dperi), alveiv, twaLPetp, bo^d^cip) 
plays a largo part in the NT, botli the praise of 
God by angols and by men, and the praise of man 
by God and his follow-man. 

i. The praise of God is the work of the angels 
(Lk 2 ^^* 19^®), and also of man. The cliief object 

of the existence of the redeemed is to show forth 
the praises of Kim who called them out of darkness 
into lijjht (1 P 2 ^®); Gentiles join now in the work 
of praise (Uo 15®*^^); and all, Jew and Gentile 
alike, exist to the praise of tlie glory of His grace 
(Eph Ph V\ 2Th po, IP 2 ^‘ 2 ): Christians 
oiler their sacrifice of praise to God (lie 13*®): 
universal praise will he the characteristic of the 
last day (llev 19**); whereas failure to give God 
praise for His mercies is the note of heathenism 
(Ro P*, Rev 11 *7147 109 ^ subjects of 

praise are God’s intrinsic excellences (dperds, 1 P 2 ^®, 
where see Hort); His universal gifts of creation, 
of providence, of redemption (Rev 15^-^ Ac 2 ^ and 
ndssim); His promises to individuals (Ro 4 *®); Ilis 
nlessings to individuals, especially for the miracles 
of our Lord’s lifetime (Lk 18^ 19^7^ 2 Co P). 

One idiomatic phrase in the mouth of the ‘Jews’ 
dbi dd^ap Tip Oeifi (Jn 9^'* ‘Give God the praise* AV, 
‘Give glory to God* RV) is remarkable, meaning, 
‘Confess thy sins* (cf. Joshua’s words to Aclian 
in Jos 7*®), and implying that truthful confession 
of the real facts of life brings glory to God. 

The tone of praise to God is specially marked in 
the Gospel of St. Luke, the Acts, the Ep. to the 
Ephesians, and the Apocalypse. It linds its ex- 
nression in semi-rhythmicai language and formal 
hymns (see Hymn), and also in doxologics. The 
latter were primarily liturgical (cf. 2 Co P® di avrov 
rd ’Aja^p Tip Oetp irpbs 56^av di Tjfiup), and are adapta¬ 
tions from existing Jewush liturgies. The fountain¬ 
head of them may perhaps be traced to 1 Ch 29*®, 
from which originated two types—(a) beginning 
with the word ‘Blessed* {evXoyTjrds, i.e. bless- 
worthy, worthy of receiving blessing), implying 
‘an intelligent recognition of His abiding good¬ 
ness, as made known in His past or pre.sent .acts,* 
Lk P«, 2Co P iPb Ro 9®, Eph P (where see 
Liglitfoot), 1 P P (where see Hort); ( 6 ) ascribing 
tK) God glory (power, might, dominion) for ever. 
This is tlie commoner type in the NT and in 
subsequent Christian liturgies i the simplest form 
<f ij dS^a els robs aiwpaP dp-ijp (Ro IP®) is varied 
by the several writers to suit the exact context 


(Gal P, Ro 16^, Ph 42 ®, Epli 3^1, 1 Ti 6*«, 2 Ti 
4^^ He 132 * [see Westcott, Additional Note], 1 P 
4“ 5*S 2 P 3*«, Judo Rev P 6*® 7^*), and it left 
its ultimate mark on tlie Lord’s Prayer in the 
addition of the doxology, perhaps oripnally made 
wlien that prayer was used in Eucharistic w^orship 
(Chase, T/ie hordes Prayer in the Early ChurcKt 
‘Texts and Studies,* I. iii, pp. 168-174). 

On praise as a part of public worship, see art. 
Church in vol. i. p. 428\ art. Hymn in vol. ii., 
and cf. the preceding article. 

ii. ‘The idea of man as praised by God is not 
distinctly recognized in the OT’ (Hort on 1 P P). 
There God is .spoken of as well pleased with men ; 
hut the NT goesibeyond this in the word ‘praise,* 
which implies not only moral approbation, but the 
public expression of it. The dill’erence may have 
arisen from our Lord’s life; He had moved about 
among men, accei»ting praise and homage where it 
was simple and genuine (Mt 2P®); giving His own 
praise without stint to John the Baptist (Mt IP*), 
to all acts of faith (Mt 8*® 9=2 IS’*" 16®, Lk 7®), to good 
and loyal service (Mt 25“** ^3, Lk 19*’), to all gener¬ 
osity of gift (Mk 12*® 14®), to self-devotion (Lk 10**), 
to pmdence (Lk 16®). Hence the ascended Lord is 
represented as sending His messages of praise as 
well as of blame to the Seven Churches of Asia (Rev 
P); and the praise of God is the ultimate verdict 
to which Christians appeal (1 P P), wdiich will 
correct hasty judgments of men, and be the true 
praise exactly appropriate to each man’s actions 
(1 Co 4*‘® 6 ^Traipos) : the true Jew, who bears 
rightly the name of Judah ( = 'praised’), is he 
whose praise comes from God not from men (Ro 
2®®, where see Giilbrd in * Speakerh^ Corn.). 

The praise of man by his fcUow-men is naturally 
of more doubtful value. On the one hand it is 
liable to be unreal, si 1 allows llattering, and to 
lead to a false self-satisfaction ; our J^ord avoided 
the shallow praise of the crowds, and of individuals 
who did not weigh the meaning of their w'ords 
(Lk 18*®); Ho warned His followers against the 
desire for sncli praise (Mt 6*, Lk 6“®); He traced 
the rejection of the truth by the Pharisees to the 
fact that they sought honour from each other, and 
did not seek the honour that comes from the only 
God (Jn 5**“**, cf. 12*'*): St. Paul refused to seek 
glory from men (1 Th 2®), and was ever on his 
guard against pleasing men (Gal 1*®). 

^ On the otlier hand, St. Paul appeals to tlie con¬ 
sideration of any praise of men as a proper incentive 
to Christians {el ns (iratpos, Ph 4®): the proper func¬ 
tion of human government is the praise of well-doers 
(Ro 13®, 1 P 2**); St. Paul praises whole Churches 
for their virtues (1 Co 11® andjoamm): ho lavishes 
the highest praises on each of his fellow-w*orkers 
(1 Co 4*7 and 7 ?av 6 m); their praise runs through 
all the Churches (2 Co 8*®): his aim is, and that of 
all Christians should bo, to provide things honest in 
the siglit of men as well as of God (2 Co 8®*, Ro 12*7). 
Praise of men is treated as a danger when it stands 
in antithesis to the praise of God ; but when it re¬ 
flects the praise of God in the mirror of the Chris¬ 
tian’s conscience, it is a welcome incentive to good. 

W. Lock. 

PRAYER. —An attempt will be made to treat 
the subject historically, keeping separate the 
evidence supplied by dilFerent j^rtions of the 
Bible os to human practice and Divine teaching 
on the subject of Prayer. With regard to the OT, 
it will bo assumed, for the purpose of the article, 
that the books wliicli it contains, whatever their 
respective dates may be, are on the whole trust¬ 
worthy guides as to the religious beliefs and 
practices of the periods wliich they describe.* 

• It can scarcely be denied, however, that a writer like the 
I Ohrotilcler is apt to antedate the beliefs and practices of bii 
' own age. 
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I. In the Old Testament.—!. Prefatory,—It 
wili first be necessary to limit the subject of 
inquiry. Prayer may be understood widely, 

BO as to include every form of address from man to 
God, whatever its character. Hannah’s song (1 S 
2) is a thanksgiving, yet it is introduced by the 
words ‘ Hannah prayed and said,’ and the prayer 
of Hab 3 is a psalm. But address by way of 
petition must form the main subject of this article, 
though it is impossible to isolate this division of 
prayer, see, c.g., Is 63’~64'*, where praise, thanks¬ 
giving, pleading, confession, and supplication are 
blended. 

Certain axioms with regard to prayer are taken 
for granted, viz. (1) God hears prayer ; (2) God is 
moved by prayer ; (3) prayer may be not merely a 
request, nut a pleading, or even an expostulation. 
It may here be added that OT prayer is little 
occupied with what becomes the main subject of 
prayer in NT, viz. spiritual and moral needs. 
This remark, however, applies only partially to 
the Psalms. 

The terms for * prayer ’ must next be considered. 
The verbs are : 1. (Gn 4^®, where see Hill- 

mann’s note), or simply ; this is the oldest and 
simplest phrase. It is perpetuated in NT {diriKa- 
\€i(rOat t6 6po/xaj Ac 2^^ 9^* at.). The correlative 
word is nj:/ * answer ’ (sometimes wrongly, e.g, Hos 
221 . 28 ^ tr. ‘ hear ’), Gn 35® and Psalms, pastsim. It 
signifies an answer either by external or spiritual 
hdp, or by inward assurance. 2. primarily 

of intercessory prayer, Gn 20’, Job 42^®, but also 
of prayer generally, 1 S 1^ and elsewhere. From 
this verb comes the common name for prayer in 
its 'Widest sense, noticed above. 3. yjp, lit. 
* to fall upon,* so * to approach ’ in order to sup¬ 
plicate. See Is .53^®, where the ‘approaching’ is 
on behalf of others, and cf. bi NT. 4. 

* to ask ’ (a) for some grace or deliverance, (/3) 
for information or guidance. The correlative is 
again my 1 S 28®. 6. n^n Ex 32*^ an .anthro¬ 

pomorphic phrase (‘make the face sweet or pleas¬ 
ant ’), never literally tr. in AV, hut rendered 
‘ beseech,’ etc. 6. pyj ‘ cry,’ used of those who 
pray for the redressing of a wrong. 

Another detached point may be taken before 
entering on the historical treatment, viz.— 

Postures in Prayer.—(1) Standing. This was 
the commonest attitude, e.g. Abraham, Gn 18®®; 
Hannah, 1 S 1®®. It continues in NT times (but 
cf. below on Acts); and in Jewish usage the 
Shemoneh Earch had the name of Amidah (stand¬ 
ing), because the congregation stood during their 
recital. 

(2) Kneelingy Ps 0.5® ; Solomon, 1 K 8®^ ; Daniel, 
Dn 6^®; see, further, art. Kneel. 

(3) Prostration, i.c. kneeling with face bent to 
the ground in case of urgency, Nu Ifi^®, 1 K IS**® 
(and in NT Mt 26®®). 

(4) Sitting, 2 S 7^®, a doubtful instance (but see 
H. P. Smith, ad loc.). In addition to these 
postures of the body the attitude of the hands 
should be noticed. These were: (1) lifted, Ps 63^ 
(cf. 1 Ti 2®), and (2) spread out, i.e. with open up¬ 
turned palms symbolical of the act of receiving 
from God, Ex 9*®, Is P®. 

ii. Patriarchal Religion. —Leaving these pre¬ 
fatory matters, we come to prayer as it appears 
in patriarchal religion. ‘ Then began men to call 
upon the name of the Lord’ (Gn 4®®), This first 
notice is of real importance. There had been 
abundant consciousness of God before, but tradi¬ 
tion fixed the commencement of habitual prayer 
at the beginning of the third generation. Thence 
we pass over a long interval to Abraham, and enter 
with him into the fullest and freest exercise of 
prayer. (1) His prayer is dialogue. It consists 
not merely in man drawing near to God, but God 


to man, inviting it and disclosing His purposes. 
The same thing occurs in the case of Moses, and 
something of the kind is supposed in certain 
psalms, where God Himself speaks, e.g. Ps 91. 
(2) Intercession is prominent in patriarchal prayer, 
Gn 17 ^® 1828-32 207 . cf below on prophets as inter¬ 
cessors. (3) There are also personal prayers ; Gn 
15®, a prayer for a son ; Gn 24^®, Eliezer’s on his 
journey; more prominent still in Jacob’s life. 
Jacob’s first prayer was a vow, Gn 28®® ; his prayer 
in Gn 32®'^® is in fear of Esau ; his wrestling with the 
angel (32®^) is described in Hos 12 (* made suppli¬ 
cation ’) as involving prayer. (4) Patriarchal bless¬ 
ings are prayers. Wlien man blesses man, it is (a) 
primarily a vision of the Divine purpose for the 
person blessed and a declaration of it; it is pro¬ 
phetic (e.g. Gn 49^), but it is (b) also a prayer. 
This is especially clear in a blessing attributed to 
the next perioa, Dt 33, e.g. v.*h As blessing is 
partly prayer, so also is cursing, as will be seen in 
considering the imprecatory psalms ; cf. also Neh 
13®®; Sir 4®, where the curse is called a .supplica¬ 
tion. (5) The oath in Gn 14®® (‘ I have lift up mine 
hand ’) is a kind of prayer, being an imprecation, 
not on another, but on the speaker in case of his 
failing in his intention. The phrase becomes so 
fixed in common use that without regard to its 
original meaning it is even used of God Himself, 
Ezk 36’. (6) The vow. See art. Vow, 

iii. The Law. —The evidence of the L.aw as to 
prayer is negative. With one exce})tion (Dt 
26'"'^®), there is nothing about prayer in the Law. 
There is no ordinance as to the employment of the 
formulae (or charms) common in the ritual of other 
nations. This did not tend to the undervaluing 
of prayer, but rather kept it in its proper place. 
It IS not recognized as a means of doing service, 
but it is left to be a spontaneous expression of 
human needs. I’lie lasting effect of this negative 
teaching may be seen in Berakhoth iv. 4. If 
prayers are said only to fulfil a duty (as a charge), 
they will not be heard by God. But to return to 
the exception, the formulm of worship in Dt 26. 
Even these are not strictly prayers, vv.®*^^ are a 
thanksgiving, vv.^®* a profession of past obedi¬ 
ence, and v.^® alone contains supplication. Vv.^®* 
.are strangely like the so - called prayer of the 
Pharisee in Lk 18^^*^®. There also is the claim of 
past obedience, and in respect to the same point, 
viz. the payment of titlie (the hallowed things). 
But we cannot doubt that j)rivate prayer was 
habitually connected with sacrifice from early 
times. Instances are spread over the OT, e.g. 
Abraham (Gn 12®), Solomon (I K 3^ ®), Job (42®). 
There remains for consideration the typical char¬ 
acter of incense. Incense (see INCENSE) was taken 
up into Hebrew u.sage from the stock of primitive 
religious customs among the nations around, and 
was originally an anthropomorphic form of pro¬ 
pitiation by sweet odours (cf. Dn 2^®). But as 
time went on it was regarded as typical of prayer 
and associated with it. See Ps 141®, and in NT 
Lk 1®®, Rev 8®. But if the Law teaches nothing 
about prjwer, the lawgiver teaches much. No 
biblical lim is fuller of prayer than that of Moses. 
The history of his call (Ex 3. 4) gives prayer in 
the form of ‘ colloquy ’ with God as noticed above. 
There are his private prayers in times of difficulty 
(Ex 6®®, Nu IP^'^®), and, above all, his frequent 
intercessory prayers (1) for Pharaoli to obtain 
relief from plagues; (2) for Israel in all the times 
of the murmuring and rebellion, e.g. Ex 32’^’®*. 
What Moses did not lay on Israel as a precept 
he taught them by example, though it may oe 
doubted whether access to God in prayer was not 
looked upon as the prerogative of a prophet. 

iv. The Period of tJ^e Kingdom. — This may be 
taken next, though in the intermediate time Jos 
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76 -» iQU jg 0 \yQ noted, and the raising 

up of judges is almost always introduced W the 
phrase, * the children of Israel cried unto the Lord.* 
Samuel next appears to carry on the great inter¬ 
cessory tradition. In Jer 15* Moses and Samuel 
stand together as chief representatives of this form 
of prayer. And the narrative iustilies the Divine 
words. Twice over Samuel malces great ellbrts of 
intercession for the nation (1 S 7®"^*); and again in 
regard to their desire for a king throughout chs. 
8 and 12 . He testifies himself to his continuous 
pleading for them, and expresses his sense that it 
IS part of the obligation of his prophetic office, ‘ God 
forbid that I sliould sin against tne Lord in ceasing 
to pray for you* (1 S 12^). Besides his national, 
there is also his personal intercession. The rejec¬ 
tion of Saul grieved Samuel, and he cried unto the 
Lord all night, 15“. And something of prayer is 
implied in the mourning for Saul, recorded in 16**® 
and 16b David, being himself regarded as a pro¬ 
phet, is represented as praying without an inter¬ 
cessor. This appears in 2 S it is hardly 

necessary to prove that both the lesser and the 
greater prophets of the kingly period are regarded 
as intercessors. It is mainly in this character, as 
intercessor for a nation perishing by famine, tliat 
Elijah stands before ns in the great drama of 1 K 
18. And the test which is there applied to decide 
between Jehovah and Baal is, which of the two 
hears prayer. Intercession, as part of the pro¬ 
phetic function, will come out more clearly still 
wlien we deal with the proplicts who have left 
writings ; but there is a special interest in finding 
it in men of action, such as Samuel, f’dijah, Isaiah, 
Jeremiah, and another leader who was not a pro¬ 
phet, namely, Nehemiah. Their jirayer is not 
merely to jJiit the matter in the Lord’s hand, but 
to strengthen themselves for action. 

The Books of Samuel and Kings contain prayers 
which suggest the subject of the place of prayer. 
The ark denoted the local presence of God, and 
therefore the place of prayer. So Hannah (1 S 1) 
and David (2 8 7) resort tllither. But as sacrifice 
is ollered at * high places,’ prayer may be oflcrcd 
there also. So Samuel at Mizpah (1 S 7®), and 
Solomon at Gibeon (1 K 3). When the temple is 
dedicated, it is as a house of jirayer, if, notwith¬ 
standing its affinities to Deut., w^e may take 1 K 8 
as in some degree representing the mind of the 
founder. If, however, the prayer belongs in form 
and spirit to another period, it is no less worthy of 
attention in two important respects, ( 1 ) At the 
dedication of the centre of a great sacrificial 
cultus, not a word is said in the prayer about the 
sacrifices, but only about prayer to be offered 
there, or ‘toward’ that ‘place.’ For prayer 
* toward ’ a place, cf. Fs 28b Dn G'*’; and, even for 
Islam, Jerusalem was at first the Kibla. The 
temple is the house of prayer in Is 56^ ; and it will 
be seen to have been so regarded in NT. ( 2 ) The 
other point to notice in Solomon’s prayer is the 
apparent confli(;t of two conceptions—that of some 
local habitation of God therein, and that of the 
impossibility of limiting His presence.—We have 
also two j)rayer 8 attributed to Hezekiah — the 
first in Is 37^®'^b ollered in the temple, a prayer 
for God’s glory in the spirit of Ps 115 ; the second 
(Is 38®) a prayer for himself, recalling his jight- 
eousness in the spirit of Ps 26, yet none the less 
accepted. 

y. The Exile and Return .—Ewald {Hist. Isr. 
(Eng. tr.) V. 23) has justly emphasized the iiiij»ort- 
ance assumed by prayer in this period. There 
were two main causes for this. ( 1 ) The necessary 
cessation of sacrifice after the destruction of the 
temple. This threw the burden of worship wJiolly 
on prayer. ( 2 ) A sense of abandonment by God, 
which produced earnestness in seeking for an ex¬ 


planation of His dealings, and a return of His 
favour. The evidence in support of Ewald’s asser¬ 
tion is twofold— {a) the great prayers extant from 
this period ; {h) the personal habits of individuals 
recorded in the narrative, (a) Great ^irmers ex¬ 
tant. First and greatest is Is 63^-64*^. "Hie pro¬ 
phet comes forward and ‘ leads the devotions of 
the Church of the P^xile.* The prayer is remark¬ 
able as appealing to the Fatlierhood of God, 03^* 
64®. The other four are, Ezr 9®'^® chiefly con¬ 
fession ; Nell 1 ; Levites’ prayer in Nell 9, in the 
form of historical retrospect (cf. Ps 106); Daniel’s 
confession, Dn 9. On these last four some general 
remarks may be made. Confession is prominent, 
acknowledgment of the sin of Isram and the 
righteousness of God. They are cast in the same 
model, and contain the same phrases. Fasting 
has become connected with prayer (cf. Zee 7®). 
The confession in these prayers is representative 
confession, e.g. Nehemiah (Nell P) tates the sins 
of Israel upon himself and confesses them as a 
whole. He is an intercessor, but he does not 
stand apart; he regards himself as involved in 
the guilt, (ft) Personal habits of individuals, 
Ezra at the river Ahava (Ezr 8®^’^) relies on prayer 
for the safety of his expedition. As to Nehemiah, 
it is unnecessary to show in detail that constant 
prayer is the characteristic of his journal. It is 
his resource in difficulty and discouragement, and 
takes a distinctly personal character, ‘remember 
me, O my God.’ Again, Dn 6 is an illustration of 
how prayer to God had become a distinctive mark 
of the Jews in exile. In it the enemies of Daniel 
decide to find their opportunity, and on it base 
their attack. In this narrative (Dn 6^^) we first find 
unmistakable mention of the hours of prayer as 
afterwards i)ractised by the Jews, though perhaps 
I’s 65^’ may be taken to denote them. As is 
usually the case in ritual, an endeavour was made 
to find sanction for the three hours of prayer in 
the earliest times, and Gn 19*” 24®® 28^' were 
referred to by the Jews for this purpose. 

vi. The Prophets. —‘ Tlie Latter Prophets,* i.e, 
the prophetic writings, may now be considered as 
a whole, and without reference to date, in order 
to see what special characteristics are to be attri¬ 
buted to the prayers of proj>hcts. It has already 
been seen that the latter were intercessors in virtue 
of their calling. The ground of this was twofold. 
The prophet was an acceptable person ; but, fur¬ 
ther, he had the Spirit {e.g. Ezk 2®), and the pos¬ 
session of it enabled him not only to interpret the 
mind of God to man, but also the mind of man 
to God (cf. Ro 8'“^). The prophet thus knew what 
the needs of the nation were, much better than 
the nation itself. Intercession in the OT is not 
generally the duty of the priest. For an excep¬ 
tion see J1 2^^, Mai 1“; and in Apocr. 1 Mac 736 -fe, 
when, of course, projjhets had ceased to exist. 
Beyond this general intercessory function we may 
trace three special aspects of prayer in the pro¬ 
phetical writings, which may be illustrated almost 
exclusively from Jeremiah, (a) Personal prayer. 
In Jeremiah intermixed with and in reference to 
the difficulties and trials of his own mission (e.y. 
Jer 20). (ft) Seeking to know. It is by prayer (in 
part, at least) that the prophet obtains the Divine 
revelations, Jer 33® 42^ (where ten days pass before 
the answer is rejmrted). (c) Interceding to avert 
present or predicted evil. See Am 7 and Jer 14. 
16. The latter passage is an important example. 
In ch. 14 we have—(1) intercession, vv.^-®; (2) 
answer forbidding intercession, ; (3) renewed 
pleading in spite of prohibition; (4) renewed 
Divine threatenings, ^♦^®; (5) a wail from the 
prophet ending in fresli intercession, To 

this again comes an answer (15^‘®) of final con¬ 
demnation ; but even this does not close the dia- 
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logue of prayer, which continues to 15^^ This 
record of intercession throws a light upon the 
inner life of the prophets, and their intimate re¬ 
lations with God, which we hardly lind elsewhere 
in OT. The limits here set to intercession are an 
anticipation of 1 Jn 6^®. And the persistence of 
the prophet, although rejected, is nevertheless an I 
inspired persistence. ! 

vii. Psalmst Proverbs, Job. — Although the 
prayers in the Psalter exceed in amount and 
variety all other prayers in OT, yet tliey do not 
contribute to our study of the subject so much as 
they would do if the circumstances and persons 
from which they proceeded were known to us. 
Although the title ‘Prayers of David’ is implied in 
the subscription closing the second book (Ps 72'^), 
yet only one psalm in these two books (Ps 17) is 
entitled ‘a prayer.* And in the whole Psalter 
only five (including Ps 17) are so described. 
Tehilliin (praises), not tephilloth (prayers), is tlie 
recognizeti name of the book; but tlie latter would 
be almost as accurate a title as the former. 
Prayer in the Psalms will be considered under 
six heads. (1) I’rayer is regarded in the Psalms 
as the pouring out of the heart, 42* 02® 102 (title) 
142“. Outside the Psalter, see ISP® and 7® com- 
ared with La 2^**. That which is poured out may 
e either the heart or its musing (o'^^, AV ‘ com¬ 
plaint’). In prayer the psalmist does not so much 
go before God with fixed orderly petition, as 
simply to pour out his feelings and desires, what¬ 
ever they are, sweet or bitter, troubled or peaceful. 
(2) As a consequence of this aspect, various moods 
are blended in prayer. It passes from praise and 
commemoration to complaint, supplication, con¬ 
fession, despondency. Few psalms are entirely 
prayers in a strict sense. There is, however, 
another reason for the rapid transitions which 
occur. In some cases the moment of a felt answer 
to jirayer is marked in the Psalm itself by transi¬ 
tion to praise. Here we have an approach to the 
colloquy in prayer noticed in the cases of Abraham, 
Moses, and Jeremiah. In 143'^ an answer is dis¬ 
tinctly expected; again in 6®"'® it is received, as 
also in 31“•^^ For strongly marked transitions see 
67 «-ii go®®'®®. There is a sense that God has heard, 
and that is equivalent to His granting the petition, 
cf. 1 Jn 5^®. Yet this answer sometimes fails, 
and psalms from which it is absent strike us as 
abnormal, c.y. Ps 88. Here we come near what 
is frequent in Job, prayer struggling in the dark¬ 
ness, without a reply. It is that ‘ shutting out * 
of prayer which is described in La 3®. (3) National 
and personal prayer, how far can they be distin¬ 
guished? Some prayers in the Psalter are evi¬ 
dently national, e,g, CO. 79. 80. But while 44 is 
no less evidently national, * I * and ‘ me ’ occur in 
w.® and ^®. Hence it is evident that the 1st pers. 
sing, is no proof that a psalm, e,g. 102, is personal. 
It may well be an expression of the complaint and 
needs of the nation. It may almost be said that 
the psalmist never felt himself alone, but always 
connected his personal joys or griefs with those 
of the nation. Cheyne (OP 276) q^uotes a Rab¬ 
binic saying, ‘ In prayer a man should always unite 
himself witli the communi^.’ The question then 
will generally be which of the two elements pre¬ 
dominates, not which is exclusively present. (4) 
Material and external blessings are the principal 
subjects of prayer in the Psalms, Account must 
be taken, in considering this matter, of changes 
which have taken place in the meaning of words 
by the legitimate spiritualizing effect of Christian 
use. ‘Say unto my soul, I am thy salvation* 
(35*) is a good instance of how a prayer for 
temporal deliverance has come to acquire the 
appearance of being a prayer for spiritual bless¬ 
ing. But although the Psalms are far more 


largely occupied with temporal and material than 
witli spiritual needs, yet there are distinctly 
spiritual topics of prayer which fill a considerable 
place in them. These are: (a) Communion with 
God, prayer for the intercourse of prayer, as in 
63. (b) Forgiveness of sins, besougdit with the 
greatest earnestness in 51 for its own sake, but 
more frequently taking the form of prayer for 
that deliverance from sullering and chastisement 
which was held to mark the forgiveness of sin 
(see art. SiN IN OT). (c) Ps 119 stands on a 
different footing. It contains much prayer for a 
knowledge of God’s will. The prayer for quicken- 
ing (‘quicken ’ occurs 11 times) seems distinctly to 
have a spiritual sense. The ‘He’ division, with 
its initial verbs in Hiphil, is almost entirely prayer. 
The development of prayer in a spiritual direction 
has been carried some way in the Psalms, and 
prayer for external blessings has been cast in a 
form w'hich will lend itself afterwards to spiritual 
interpretation. We must not, however, suppose 
that prayer of this kind differentiates the l*salms 
from the prayers of all other religions. Prayer for 
imiritual and moral gifts is found elsewhere (Tylor, 
p7'im. Culture, vol. li. pp. 373, 374). (5) Ui^gency 

of Prayer, There is a feeling that God must be 
induced to hear. This comes out in the anthro- 
nomorphic phrases which sneak to Him as though 
He needed to be awakened, urged, or persuaded. 
We can scarcely suppose that this is, all of it, no 
more than a sacred irony. While NT put aside 
the thought of awakening Him, it retained that 
of pleading. On this subject see Ps 28* 44**, and 
in correction of these Ps 121 throughout, (6) 
Prayer of imprecation, for vengeance. This is 
both frequent and urgent. It occurs in the highest 
strains of devotion, e,g, Ps 69**‘*®, as well as in 
psalms of a lower level, e,g, 59. It reaches its 
extreme point in 109. In this Psalm attempts 
have been made to explain it away, but here no 
separate dealing is possible with a conception 
which enters into the tissue of so many psalms. 
It is certainly remarkable that the phrase which 
above any expresses the absorption of the psalmist 
in prayer (* I am prayer,* 109*) should occur where 
it does. Various considerations may help us to bear 
with this feature, but one is sufficient here. The 
devout Israelite of that day believed deeply in 
God, was perhaps more closely conscious of Him 
than we are, and yet looked out on a world of 
treachery, cruelty, and lust. The vision which we 
have before us of a future retribution in another 
life was entirely shut out from him. If his sense 
of justice was not dead, how could he help crying 
out for some manifestation of Divine righteousness 
by way of retribution, even apart from human 
instinct for revenge? An inspiration which ran 
counter to such desires would have disturbed the 
I very foundations of his faith. See, further, art. 
Psalms, p. 160. 

Proverbs ,—Only two points need be noticed ; (1) 
Three passages in which the character of the 
person praying determines the acceptance of the 
prayer, 15^ ** 28*. This feeling, legitimate as it 
18, and admitted in the formularies of to-day, 
would tend to grow into that mistaken view of 
the matter which is corrected in the parable of 
the Pharisee and the Publican. (2) Tme prayer 
of Agur (SO*^’*), with its modest request for the 
middle state on account of the effect of riches and 
poverty on his relation with God. Cf. the prayer 
of Socrates (Plato, Phmdrus, sub fin,, and also 
Thom. Aquinas, Summa, ii. 2, Ixxxiii. 5). 

The earlier part of the book is in the form 
of a dialogue between Job and his friends; but in 
fact, when his friends pause, it is often the case 
that Job, instead of answering them, turns away 
to God, and lets his address to God stand as 
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an answer to them. Thus, much of the book 
is prayer. See chs. 6. 7. 9. 10. 13. 14. The 
boldest of these is 10. Though full of doubt, 
rebelliousness, and half-way to renoinicing God, 
it is nevertheless prayer. These chaj>ters are, in 
fact, prayer for wliat at times is the most urgent 
of all needs, some explanation of pain and suffer¬ 
ing. It is prayer for wisdom. So, long afterwards, 
St. James, writing to those wdio have fallen into 
manifold trials, bids them ask wi.sdom from God, 
that they may understand the purpose of His 
discipline (Ja 1-’®). 

To sum up, the axioms stated at the outset have 
been abundantly justilicd. It has plainly appeared 
that God hears and is moved byjirayer, especially by 
persistent pleading prayer. This was the convic¬ 
tion not only of the mass of the iial-ion, but also 
of a large number of highly gifted persons. Their 
experience of prayer, as attested by their writings, 
must always constitute an important element in 
that portion of the evidences for the being of God 
which is drawn from human conisciousness. In the 
spiritual sphere it corresponds to the testimony 
which St. John gives to God manifest in the flesh, 
1 Jn 1^-^ 

II. In THK Apocrypha. —The A poor, as a whole 
confirms strongly what has been said as to the in¬ 
creased prominence of prayer after the Exile. The 
Apocr. books incorporate, or even consist of prayers. 
The Additions to Esther are mainly two long 
prayers of Esther and Mordeesai. See also Bar 
; the Prayer of Azariaa (Abednego) i>refixed 
to the Song of the Three Children; and the 
Prayer of Mana.sses: the two narratives Tobit 
and Judith both attest the power of prayer. In 
Tobit the miraculous interpositions ana the happy 
issue of the story are entirely the result of tne 
simultaneous prayers of Tobit and Sarah recorded 
in To 3, see esi). 3^®. And the place given to 
prayer in an ideal Jewish family is shown by the 
paternal injunctions of To 4^®. lue Book of Tobit, 
although a fiction, engages respect and interest by 
its high moral tone ; but the same cannot be said 
of the Book of Judith, in which the prayer of the 
heroine is tainted with the treachery which i.s 
glorified throughout tlie book. Her prayer in Jth 
9'® is prayer for the success of deceit, and it would 
be hard to find anything baser in conception than 
her pretended scheme of inquiring by prayer as to 
the sins of her countrymen, that she inay tell 
Holofernos when to attack them, Jth The 

necessity of washing, before prayer, for tho.se 
living among the heathen appears in Jth 12’- 
In 1 Mac we pass from fiction to history. As 
Ezr-Neh showed prayer in men of action, so also 
1 Mac, t.q. 5S8 1171-72^ prayer was the secret 

of the Maceabman victories. That it was .so, is 
nowhere better oxjiressed than in 2 Mac 15®^, ‘con¬ 
tending with their hands and praying unto God 
with their hearts.^ The notice of Mizpeh in 1 Mac 
3®® as an ancient place of prayer, links tlic prayer 
and victory of Judas with those of Samuel in 
former time, and is proof of the surviving holiness 
of the ancient sanctuaries. 2 Mac does &it renew 
in legendary guise the evidence of 1 Mac as to the 
frequency of prayer in the great patriotic struggle. 
But it contains two passages which favoured, if 
they did not suggest, later developments in Chris¬ 
tian times. v^tli 2 Mac 12^-« before them as 
canonical Scripture, it is no wonder that men 
thought they had ample justification for offering 
sacrilice (in the Mass) on behalf of the dead. 
And the vision of Onias and Jeremiah (2 Mae 
15151-14) clear testimony to the intercession of 

saints on behalf of the living. Cf. also Bar 3^ if 
the text be correct. 

The sapiential books of the Apocr. should next be 
considered. The Book of Wisdom from 9^ onward 


is a continuous address to God, and may be regarded 
as a prayer, though the character of supplication 
is not clearly discernible beyond the end of ch.^ 9. 
But 16®^* contains a beautiful illustration with 
regard to prayer. As manna had to be gathered 
at daybreak, Jest it should melt in the heat of the 
sun, 80 we must rise at daybreak to gather spiritual 
food by prayer. 

If the Book of Wisdom contributes little, Sirach 
compensates, as might be expected from the re¬ 
spective origin of tlie two books. It contains 
prayers, e.g, 22®7-^23® (personal); 36'"^^ (national); 
50*ii!'24 partly thanksgiving, the source of Rinkart’s 
famous hymn, ‘Nun danket alle Gott.’ Sir 7^®* 
28®"^ prepare the way for our Lord’s teaching on 
prayer, and may have been present to His mind ; 
38®'*^ was certainly in St. James’ mind when he 
wrote Ja Sir 38®"* may perhaps be the source 

of the jiroverb, ‘ Laborare est orare.’ Taking the 
book generally, it is remarkable that the principal 
subject of prayer in Sirach is the forgiveness of 
sins, thus advancing the movement begun in OT 
to spiritualize the aims of prayer. 

One more book of Apo(!r. requires notice, an 
apocalypse, the so-called 2 Esdras, Though chs. 
3-14 inclusive are certainly post-Christian, and 
therefore do not, like the books hitherto con¬ 
sidered, illustrate inter - Testamental Jewish 
thought, there is much that is of great interest 
in them, and not least in regard to prayer. The 
question is raised in (RV text) whether the 

intercession of prophets and leaders which had 
played so great a part in the history of Israel will 
not also be availing in tlie day of judgment, and the 
answer is a twice-repeated negative. 

- HI. In the New Testament.— It will be con¬ 
venient to state at once the main points in which 
the doctrine of prayer makes advance in NT. 
(I) Eurther development of prayer for spiritual 
blessings. It is tlie light here thrown on the 
j)Ossibilities of a higlier life by the example and 
teaching of Christ which enlarges and raises the 
scope of prayer. (2) Extension of the guidance of 
the Holy Spirit to all believers, enables them for 
prayer. Power in prayer was a characteristic of 
the prophets in the OT, because they had the 
Spirit. Now all can pray, because all liave the 
Spirit. (3) Prayer in the name of Jesus. This is 
absolutely new (Jn K)-"^). TTie verse just cited gives 
the turning-point in the history of prayer. It does 
not divert prayer from the Jhither to the Son, but 
gives new access to the Eather. Thus the normal 
idea of jDrayer is to pray in the Spirit, through the 
Son, to the Father. 

NT words fur ‘ prayer ’ must be briefly noticed. 
1. Prayer to God with implication of worship is 
7r/)o<reiyxco'^ai. 2. barely exceeds an earnest 

Avish, and needs 7rp6y rhv 0c6v to give it the sense 
of prayer as in 2 Co 137. Its subst. ei/x^J means a 
vow except in Ja 5^®. 3. S^ogat, though used 

of siqiplication to God even by our Lord Himself 
(Lk 22^®), may also be used of prayer to man {e.g, 
Lk 9^®), which is not the case with 
4. alreit'f a simple word belonging to our childlike 
relation (Lk IP^), contains no thought of worship; 
in RV always ‘ ask,’ but disguised in AV by five 
different renderings, namely ‘ ask,’ ‘ desire,’ ‘ beg,’ 
‘ crave,’ ‘require.’ The mid. voice {alreladai) gives 
intensity to the request (see Mayor on Ja 4®). fl. 
ipwrdwy usually explained as involving a certain 
freedom in the manner and form of request. 6« 
\)Trep€VT\rfxA.v€iVy tr. ‘intercede,’ though 
the sense is primarily to draw near the person 
addressed, and only secondarily on behalf of an¬ 
other. See below under ‘Epistles.’ 

i. Gospels .—The example and teaching of our 
Lord : (1) His personal example. His prayer was 
real prayer, not merely oftered by way of example 
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to disciples, but as real and intense as any ever 

( uttered. Nothing brings out His^ true humanity 
more than His dependence on the Father in prayer. 
His prayers may be considered under three lieads: 
{a) At or before the great events of His life on 
earth: at Baptism (Lk 3-^); before choice of apostles 
(Lk 6 ^®* ; oefore transliguration, wliicli is almost 

represented as the efl’cct of prayer (Lk ; 
before Gethsoniano (Jn 17, the earlier verses of 
which refer to the consummation of His own work); 
during the agony (Lk Ho 6 ^). It is to be 

observed that, for these notices, wo are mainly 
indebted to St. Luke, and his special interest in 
our Lord’s teacliing as to prayer will appear under 
other heads also. (/3) Prayer before perjornmnee of 
miracles: implied in the case of T.azarus, Jn ll^^* ; 

probably imj)liedMk 7^. Cf. Mt 17-‘(TR); but much 
more frequent in miracles wrought by disciples. 
( 7 ) Intercessoi'y prayer: for dis(;iples and future 
believers, Jn 17 ’^‘‘‘^ and continued after ascension, 
Uo 8 ^, He 7^® (this continued intercession is not 
denied by Jn 16'-^*, whhdi merely guards against the 
thought that our prayer is of itself unacceptable ; 
His heavenly intercession is but another aspect of 
our asking in Jesus’ name) ; prayer for individuals : 
St. Peter, Lk 22 ^^; soldiers at the cross, Lk 23^. 
See Monrad, World of Prayer^ p. 72, Eng. tr. 

(2) The Lord’s direct teaching in various ways. 
This may be considered under the following hcaas : 
(a) the Lord’s Prayer; (/3) parables; ( 7 ) incidental 
sayings ; (5) last discourses. 

(a) The Lord’s Prayer. — Tliere are grounds 
which appear to the present writer tp be sullicient, 
but which cannot bo stated here, for believing that 
the prayer was given on two occasions, and in two 
distinct forms. The latter circumsttince would 
seem to show that stress was not laid on the 
repetition of the exact words, but on the teaching 
whicdi the i)rayer conveyed as to the topics, pro¬ 
portion, and order of all prayer. There is but one 
clause in the Lord’s Prayer relating to temporal 
wants, and even that not merely to the wants of 
the individual (‘ give «.?’). Moreover, it is capable 
of including spiritual needs, and is constantly so 
interpreted. On the other hand, it does legitimate 
prayer for temporal wants. In this connexion 
notice the direction given Mt 24^^. This tendency 
of the Lord’s Prayer to lix desires on spiritual 
things is summed irp in one of the agrapha quoted 
by Origen, Scl. in Ps 4* LXX (Lomiii. xi. 432) and 
elsewhere, and probably authentic, * Ask the great 
things, and the little things shall be added to you ; 
ask the heavenly things, and the earthly things 
shall be added to you ’ (Resell, Agrapha^ Logion 
41). Another characteristic of the Lord’s Prayer is 
its catholicity. There is nothing of particularism 
in it. It is already conscious of its world-wide, 
destiny. A merely Jewish prayer of this date 
would certainly have been acidressed to the Lord 
God of Israel (of our fathers), and 'would h.ave con¬ 
tained a petition for the nation. See Latham, 
Pastor Pastor um, p. 410. See, further, art. Lord’s 
Prayer. 

{^) Parables.—{!) Two parables on importunity 
in prayer. This characteristic of prayer has 
already been taught by OT, and is here approved 
by our Lord. The * Friend at Midnight’ (Lk 11 ®*®) 
follows immediately the delivery of the Lord’s 
Prayer. While it should be interpreted in the 
broadest way of all prayer, it may have special 
application to teachers, as being a prayer for bread 
for others. The second parable, the Importunate 
Widow (Lk 18^’®), has throughout a special refer¬ 
ence to the prayer of suflering believers in expecta¬ 
tion of the Second Advent. The need ot im¬ 
portunity in prayer expressed in both parables 
should be interpreted with Trench’s words before 
08, ‘ We niu 8 t not conceive of prayer as an over¬ 


coming of God’s relu(;tance, but as a laying hold of 
llis highest willingness’ {Parablesy xviii., the sub¬ 
stance of which comes from the passage of Dante 
which he quotes, Parad. xx. 94-91)). ( 2 ) A parable 
on right disposition in prayer follows immediately 
in Lk 18®'K Comi»are above on Dt 26^®*^® under 
OT. In this parable we see a great step in ad¬ 
vance. Under the new covenant a profession of 
ritual righteousness has no longer any place in 
juayer. On the contrary, wo have Lk 17^, which 
may, like the precept of forgiveness which it 
follows, have been .spoken with reference to prayer 
and its conditions. It should be observea tnat 
these parables are preserved by St. Luke alone, 
and to them may be adde<l the prayer of the 
jnodigal son, * Father, I have sinned,’ etc. (Lk 
X518.1?). 

( 7 ) Incidental sayings. —( 1 ) As to conditions of 
prayer. One of th<‘so is humility, as in the parable 
referred to above, Lk 18^^. Another is forgioeness 
of our brother men. This condition of prayer had 
already been strikingly stated in Sir 28-'^. Mt 
614. ifi and Mk ir-^ 4 . as re])eat it, and the 

parable of the Unmerciful Servant grows out of 
the same root. A third condition of pra 3 "er is to 
avoid outward show and to avoid repetition. Our 
Lord’s practice throws light on both these require¬ 
ments. We read of His retirement to the mountain 
for prayer. Privacy in a house is diilicult to obtain 
in tlie East. The other direction does not forbid 
all repetition. Words may be repeated to express 
urgent entreaty, as in Mt 26^. A fourth condition 
is more important and more difficult of explana¬ 
tion—that of faith. It is obvious that faith must 
be a condition ; a prayer which is, so to speak, an 
experiment, will not be answered. But Mk 11 **^ 
‘All things whatsoever ye pray and ask for, 
believe that ye have received them and ye shall 
have them,’ seems to represent faith not merely 
as ‘sine qua non,’ but as ‘cum qua semper.’ 
Literally interpreted, the words would assign to 
every believer a kind of vicarious omnipotence. 
In interpreting any saying of our liord, it must be 
remembered uiat the words as spoken by Him 
'were not isolated, and were addressed to those 
who hod heard other words which limited and 
explained them. It is reasonable to receive this 
saying with the explanation which St. John puts 
upon it, I Jn 5^*’ (‘ if we ask anything according 

to his will, he heareth us’). The illustrations 
used to emphasize tlie power of prayer in faith, 
viz. the uprooting of mountains and trees, are 
taken from the language of the Jewish schools; 
and the same source supplies a parallel expression, 
‘If a person applies his whole attention during 
prayer, he may oe sure that his prayer has been 
granted’ (R. Samuel in Berakhoth^ tr. p. 111 ). 
It is probable that our Lord, foreseeing that the 
power of prayer w'ould be undervalued, preferred 
to state its force in this almost paradoxical way. 
It will follow that assurance of receiving the 
jweeise thing asked for is not what is required. 
There is a great instance in Ac 12 which may be 
taken here by anticipation. The Church is gathered 
together praying continuously and earnestly for 
the release of St. Peter. But when he is released 
and sent back to them, they keep him outside the 
gate because they cannot believe that their prayer 
has been granted. Yet who will s^ that that 
prayer was not a prayer of faith ? The last con¬ 
dition of prayer to be mentioned is not a universal 
one, but carries special promise, namely, the con¬ 
dition of union in prayer, Mt 18^®*®^. It does not 
necessarily imply public prayer, for two persons 
are enough. The effect or this saying appears in 
the frequent mention of united prayer in Acts. 

(5) Last discourses. —As in all other respects 
these discourses give new and distinctive teaching, 
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SO in respect of prayer. It is hencefortli to be in 
Jesics^ name, * Thus is ^iven not a mere devotional 
form, but a new ground on which the worshipper 
stands, a new plea for the success of his petitions ; 
and, in fact, a wholly new character to prayer, 
since it must be brought into unison with the 
mind of Him in whose name it is presented ’ (T. D. 
Bernard, Central Teaching of Jesus Christy p. 156; 
and see preceding page). As this teaching was 
not possible in the early days when the Lord’s 
Prayer was given, ‘in Jesus’ name’ was not added 
to it. But that prayer being His, and in accord¬ 
ance with His will, is a prayer in His name, with¬ 
out the addition of ‘ through Jesus Christ,’ which 
the Church lias never presumed to make. This 
instance shows that the direction is not to be 
taken in a narrow, verbal way. 

(3) Finally, the Gospels ailbrd us teaching on 
prayer given in an entirely different way. Under 

( 1 ) the Lord’s example was considered on its human 
side, teaching about prayer by His own prayer. 
But even during His ministry the Divine nature, 
though in a certain sense hidden, began to show 
itself, and He is the recipient of prayer from those 
who need His help. ’J’heir requests are not de¬ 
scribed by the highest term v-podeuxoimaiy but by 
ddofiai, d^Tjats. But since these requests were made 
to the Son of God, His way of dealing with them 
instructs all who iiray. (a) Bequests are granted 
where there is faith. ‘ Believe ye that I am able 
to do this?’ {b) (Banting requests is delayed to 
produce importunity and test character (Mk 7*^). 
A saying of Seneca’s well illustrates the difference 
between what the Stoic thought of the attitude of 
importunate prayer and the way in which Chris¬ 
tianity regards it: * Nihil cariiis emitur quam quee 
precibuH einta est.* Christianity would substitute 
‘nihil dulcius.’ (c) Man’s ignorance in prayer is 
insisted on in the case of the sons of Zebedee, 
Mt 20 ^^; and it is shown by experience in tlie case 
of St. Peter, whose request is granted that he may 
learn that it was presumptuous, Mt 14“*^^ cf. Bo 
8 ’“’®. Here it may be added that the disciples who 
had asked Jesus daily and hourly for help and 
guidance while He was with them in the flesh, 
evidently continued to do so after God had ‘ exalted 
him to be a Prince and a Saviour.’ St. StmJien 
says, ‘Lord Jesus, receive my spirit’; and Chiris- 
tians are described by St. Paul as those who ‘ call 
upon (or invoke in prayer) the name of our Lord 
Jesus Christ,’ 1 Co H, cf. Ac 9 ^^ 22 ^®. It is there¬ 
fore going too far to say with Origen {de Orat, 
15) that all prayer must be offered to the Father. 
Yet it is the case that Jesus teaches His disciples 
to pray, not to Himself, but to the Father in His 
name. Liddon {Bainpton Lecturesy note F) appears 
to press his argument further than a consideration 
of the whole evidence >vill justify. 

ii. Acts ,—The teaching and guidance mven by 
our I^ord manifests its results in the Acts and 
Epistles. Acts will show its external results in 
the Church as a Avhole, not, however, without 
some evidence of private practice. The Epp. will 
^dve its inward effect on the devotional life of 
individuals, especially of St. Paul, but here also 
something may be gathered as to external and 
corporate usages. 

( 1 ) Acts supplies notices of times and places of 
prayer, St. Peter observes the sixth hour (Ac 
10 ®), and he and St. John go up to the temple at 
the ninth hour, which is described as the hour of 
prayer (Ac 3'). It is probable that the gathering 
described in Ac 2^ was for worship, and this is fixed 
by 2 ^® as having taken place at the third hour, so 
we have recognition of all the three Jewish hours 
of prayer. 

In the matter of prayer, as in most other exter¬ 
nal matters, the Christian body remained at first 


within the pale of Judaism. To ordinary observers 
they were only a new sect {aXpetTLi) of Judaism. 
They had their private worship (Ac 2^®), but they 
did not on that account forsake the temple; and 
it is possible that they still attended tne syna¬ 
gogues, though there is no evidence on this point 
beyond the practice of St. Paul on his missionary 
journeys (in which case he had a special object in 
view), and Ja 2® (where ‘synagogue’ may mean a 
distinctively Christian assembly, cf. He 10 ®®). But 
with regard to the private worship of Christians, 
there is ample evidence in Acts, e.a. where the 
actual prayer used is recorded, and 12 ^® the 
assembly for prayer in the house of Mary the 
mother of Mai^. Two farewell prayers from St. 
Paul’s life may be added—the one at Miletus with 
tears and embraces (Ac 20 ®®), the other on the 
beach at Tyre (Ac 21 ®). In both these cases they 
knelt in prayer. Kneeling is also the attitude of 
St. Stephen (Ac 7®®), St. Peter (Ac 9^), and St. 
Paul (Eph 3'^). On the other hand, our Lord’s 
words had authorized standing to pray (Mk 11®®). 

( 2 ) Fulfilment of prayer. —Acts is remarkably 
strong in its testimony on this point. There are : 
the release of St. Peter (Ac 12 ), the sending of St. 
Peter to Cornelius ( 10 ^), the preservation of the 
crew and passengers who sailed with St. Paul 
(27®^). Ana there are the cases in which prayer is 
recorded as the means of working miracles (9"*® 28®). 
Passing to the Epp. we may take here the great 
instance of non-fuililment of believing prayer, the 
thrice-repeated prayer of St. Paul to be delivered 
from the thorn in the flesh (2 Co 12 ®*®). Yet the 
prayer was not frustrate; what was granted was 
the power to rejoice in the infirmity. 

(3) Prayer in connexion with laying on of hands, 
—In Acts there are mentioned three more or less 
distinct uses of the laying on of hands : (a) in heal¬ 
ing as by Ananias (9^’), St. Paul (28®); {(i) as a 
complement to baptism by St. Peter and St. John 
at Samaria ( 8 ^"^) and St. Paul at Ephesus (19®); 
( 7 ) on appointment to ministries ( 6 ® 13^). Now in 
each of these three classes of instances, though not 
in every instance, tliere is a distinct mention of 
prayer, as though to show that those who use the 
form are not in possession of the gift so as to 
transfer it at their will, but rather have authority to 
ask for it to be given. See, further, art. Laying 
ON OF Hands. 

(4) The passages in which prayer accompanies the 
appointment to ministries naturally raise another 
question. In Ac 13® 14®® fasting accompanies 
prayer, cf. Lk 2 ®^. The connexion between fasting 
and prayer has already been observed in OT, but 
was it continued in the Apostolic Church ? These 
two pa.ssages go in that direction, and it would be 
natural that tlie Christians should not abandon a 
practice in which as Jews they had been trained, 
and which appeared to have a possible sanction 
from Mt 9^®. But, in considering fasting as sub¬ 
sidiary to prayer, it should bo observed that in 
four passages where it appears in that light in AV, 
viz. Mt 17=^h Mk 9®®, Ac KP, 1 Co 7®, BY, following 
textual evidence, omits all mention of the subject. 
See, further, art. Fasting. 

( 6 ) One other point of interest from Acta is that 
prayer here bears out what was said under OT of 
prayer as colloquy with God. Such is the prayer 
m the visions of Ananias (Ac 9 '®*^®) and St. Paul 
(Ac 22 i’-®^). 

in. The Epistles and Apocalypse, —(1) St, James. 
—This Ep. takes up and applies to daily life the 
teaching of the gospel, and is especially related to 
Mt. Hence there is much as to prayer. The need 
of faith in prayer, and the fatal effect of doubting 
(Ja 1 ®'®, observe same word [5ta#fplvo/uat] for ‘doubt* 
os in Mt 21 ®^); the neglect of prajer, and character 
of wrong prayer (Ja 4®* ®), are put in a practical way. 
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But the moat important passage is Ja There 

in an emphatic position almost at the^ close of 
the Epistle we have tlie recommendation of a 
particular act of prayer on the part of the elders of 
the congregation, accompanied with the use of oil 
(in accordance with the early apostolic practice 
described Mk This prayer is not only to 

effect bodily but also spiritual healing. The 
sufferer’s sins will be forpven. And then the 
power of prayer is still further urged, and the 
example of Elijah given. Intercession for one 
another is to be the rule of the Church (cf. IJn 5^®). 

(2) Epp. of SC. Paul. —Only a few points can be 

noticed, (a) The co-operalio7i of the Ifoly Spirit in 
prayer comes out clearly. In Ro 8^® the Spirit 
enables us to cry ‘Abba, Father,’ and in v.2« inter¬ 
cedes for us {vTrepepTvyxdvcL) along with our de¬ 
fective prayers. There is a special fitness in the 
use of ivTvyxdvw (and its compound) with regard to 
the Spirit (as here) and the Son (v.»^ and He 7^), 
as it signifies close apiiroach. For the help of 
the Spirit in prayer see also Eph 6^® and Jude 
Further, the gift of tongues was used in prayer as 
well as in praise (1 Co 14^^* ^®). The distinction 
which St. Paul here draws between the office of 
his (own) spirit and his mind in prayer is well 
illustrated by Thom. Aquin. ii. 2. Ixxxiii., who 
says that prayer is * rationis actus.* There must 
be some arrangement of petitions {ordinatio)^ and 
for this the mind must take part. (/3) The re¬ 
ciprocal 'prayer of St. Paid and his converts. He 
constantly prays for them, he tells them so, and 
they pray for him. llis prayer for them is some¬ 
times in anxiety and sometimes with joy (Ph 1**). 
It included mention of persons by name, e.g. 
Timothy and Philemon, and no doubt countless 
others. lie looks on this reciprocal prayer as a 
bond. lie begins and often closes his Epp. with 
mention of it. He regards the circumstances of 
his own life and his movements as in part de¬ 
termined by the prayers of the saints (2 Co 1*^, 
Philem ^“). (y) Prayer is striving, an 6,y(Jiv (like 

Jacob’s wrestling), see Ro 16®®, Col 2^ and 4*^. (5) 

Some light is given as to the prayers of the congre¬ 
gation. There is the injunction in 1 Ti 2^, where 
we find the rudiments of a fixed order of prayer. 
Clem. Rom. 61 shows how this command was 
obeyed. The chapter above quoted, 1 Ti 2, gives 
negatively in v.® the same conditions of acceptable 
prayer ‘without wrath and doubting* as are given 
positively in Mk 11^, where forgiveness and faith 
are required for prayer. ‘Wrath* here means 
refusal to forgive; such a condition condemns a 
literal use of the Imprecatory Psalms, (e) In the 
Pastoral Epp. prayer has already become the special 
duty of a certain class (1 Ti 5®). 

(3) Ep. to Hebrews. —The great lesson here is 
freedom of access to God in nrayer. This Christ 
has obtained for us (He 4^® 10^-^). The latter verse 
reminds us that the baptized no longer need the 
ritual washing of their bodies before prayer (see 
above on prayer in Apocrypha). 

(4) Epp. of St. John. —Here again is the same 
thought as in He 4^®, expressed by the same word 
(va/ipriala.). But in 1 Jn there is no question of 
entrance and approach (cr<ro5os, vpoffipxea-dai); we 
are already near. Thus wafifirfo-la has more dis¬ 
tinctly its primary sense of * freedom of utterance * 
in prayer. See 1 Jn where the promises of 
the certain fulfilment of prayer given in Jn 14‘*‘ 

16 ^* ^ are concentrated and dwelt upon. The 
still stronger repetition of this assurance in 1 Jn 
514. If explains any difficulty that might attach to 
it, substituting ‘according to His will* for 
‘in His name.* Tliese two conditions are really 
equivalent. We cannot truly associate ourselves 
with Christ in prayer (in His name) without His 
spirit of entire submission to the Father’s wilh 


(6) The Apocalypse. —Here the prayer for ven¬ 
geance (Rev 6^®) is an eclio of Lk 18^’®, but it is the 
prayer of the dead (cf. Bar 3^). In Rev 5* and 8* 
the prayers of the saints are offered to God, but 
this 18 tJie prayer of tlie living which ascends from 
the earth. This prayer is mediated, being offered 
in one case by the elders, and in the other having 
incense added to it by angels. For this idea 
(common among the Jews) cf. To 12^^ ^®. The pas¬ 
sages in Revelation are clearly symbolical, and do 
not warrant man in addressing angels for such a pur¬ 
pose. The mistranslation of Vulg. (Job 6') prob¬ 
ably encouraged the error. For tlie connexion of 
prayers and incense see above, p. 39^. Lastly, the 
Apocalypse ends with a prayer from the highest 
level or Christian faith and hope befitting the place 
assigned to it at the end of the Canon. It is a 
threefold prayer. It is the prayer of the Spirit, 
which animates all faithful prayer under the NT 
(22^’). It is the prayer of the Bride, i.e. the 
Church {ib.). It is also the prayer of the indi¬ 
vidual, the writer of the book (22-^®). All other 
prayer resolves itself at last into prayer for the 
coming of the Lord Jesus, which will accomplish 
all desires. 

Litbraturb.— Jerus. Talmud, Berakhoth, tr. Schwab ; Oripen, 
de Oratioiie LibeUus ; the artt. in Herzog on ‘ Gebot,’ ‘ Gebet 
boi den Ifebraern *; Bp. Monrad, World of Prayer^ tr. Banks. 
The standard works on Biblical Theology, e..Q. Ochler, Schultz, 
Beyschlag, have very scanty references to Prayer. Modern 
works on the efficacy of Prayer are not mentioned, being out¬ 
side the scope of the present article. E. R. BeUNARD. 

PRAYER OF MANASSES. — See Manasses 
(Prayer of). 

PREACHER.— See Ecclesiastes. 

PREACHING (Hcb. nK’-ji?, Jon .3®, from n’jp ‘cry 
out,’ ‘ proclaim ’; Gr. Krjpvypa, ‘ the message pro¬ 
claimed,* from Kripi!)a<7u), ‘declare as a herald,* 
‘preach*; in NT used in marked distinction 
from Sidax'^, ‘teaching,’ and StfiderKw, * teach,’and 
always preserving in some degree the idea of the 
root-word K'lfjpv^, ‘ herald ’). — Strictly .speaking, 
Christian preaching is the proclamation of the 
gospel, wliichis to be follow ed by the more elaborate 
but less startling process of teaching. This limita¬ 
tion is observable in the NT accounts of our Lord’s 
ministry where He first appears preaching, i.e. 

K roclaiming the advent of the kingdom of God {e.g. 

It 4^"^), following on the preaching of John the 
Baptist {e.g. Mt 3^* *), and then proceeds to teach 
the nature and laws of the kingdom [e.g. Mt 5®). 
The word evayyeXi^ia is frequently used for Chris¬ 
tian preaching, as the declaration of glad tidings 
{e.g. Lk 3^®). But although the NT words rendered 
‘preaching’ have this limitation of meaning, it 
would be undesirable to confine the consideration 
of the subject of preaching to the cases in which 
they are strictly anplicable, that subject, as we now 
understand it, including all instruction in religion 
which takes the form of popular discourse, and 
especially that which is associated with public 
worship. 

i. Jewish Preaching.— Of the two streams of 
religious life and practice that are seen in the 
history of Israel—the priestly and the prophetic— 
preaching attaches itself to the latter. The 
sumptuous pageantry of the sacrifices spoke to the 
eye and taught by aranmtic representation. The 
prophet was empnatically the preacher. In the 
earlier periods, indeed, his teaching is usually by 
means of the brief oracle. But the great 8tn 
cent, prophets composed and delivered elaborate 
discourses. They were preachers before they were 
writers, falling back on the pen only when the 
living voice was silenced: in the case of Jeremiah, 
for the preservation of the warnings which his 
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contem^Taries refused to hear (Jer 30^); in the 
case of Ezekiel, because the circinnstances of the 
Exile compelled the prophet to resort to literary 
channels tor making his message known. Still 
even Ezekiel’s prophecies may have heen originally 
^oken (see Smend, Dcr Prophet Ezechiel^ xxii.). 
On the other hand, Ewald held that Ezekiel wrote 
his oracles instead of speaking them because he 
felt a decay of the prophetic spirit {Prophets of the 
OT, iv. 2, 9). For the most part, at all events, the 
prophecies contained in OT are written discourses 
which had been preached or which were intended 
for preaching. Still there are two important 
differences between this preaching of the prophets 
and what we understand by the term to-aay. (1) 
The preaching of the prophets was not a normal 
function of public worsliip taking its place in the 
ritual of the sanctuary. It was an utterance 
demanded by special crises, or prompted by a 
special revelation, and spoken in the court or tlie 
market-place, wherever the prophet could find the 
audience he was urged to address. (2) For the 
most part it dealt with public questions, national 
sins, judgments, and aeliverances, rather than 
with individual conduct and need (see W. R. 
Smith, Pronhets of Israel^ Lect. II.). In Ezekiel, 
on the otner hand, more personal preaching 
appears (see Cornill, Der Pro}met Ezechiel, pp. 61, 
62).^ 

For a closer approach to what is commonly 
understood as preaching, we must come to the 
period of the return from the Captivity. The law 
18 now the centre of the religion of Israel, and the 
law is now popularized in public teaching. The 
very meaning of tlie word rendered law (n-j’in in¬ 
struction) points in this direction. Accordingly, 
the Divine instruction given through priests or 
prophets at an earlier period is called by the same 
name (Hos 4®, Am 2** [see Driver’s note]). With 
the rise of the synagogue, preaching becomes a 
recognized function of public worship. The need 
of translating the lleb. text into the vernacular 
introduced the interpreter, who followed the reader 
sentence by sentence in the case of the law, but 
with a division into longer passages with the 
prophets (Schiirer, ILTP li. ii. 81 ; Megilla, iv. 4, 
6, 10). The Targum thus originated prepared for 
the more lengthy exposition. While the Halacha 
is didactic and suited to the schools, the Haggada 
contains the legends and allegories which would be 
more acceptable to the popular audience in the 
synagogue service. In the time of Philo the 
popular discourse was the chief part of the service 
(see Schiirer, II. ii. 76). There was no one appointed 
preacher. According to Philo, ‘ some (rts) priest 
who is present (6 irapibv), or some one of the elders, 
reads the sacred laws to them, and expounds 
i^^rfyeiTai) each of tliem separately till eventide’ 
(Fragm. in Euseb. Preep. Evang. viii. 7). Indeed 
we learn from the same authority that any com¬ 
petent person (di/curras rty tC)v ipwetpordreov) could 
take this part of the service {ae Septentarioy 
c. 6, Mang. ii. 282). F^rom the latter passage it 
would seem that the preacher stood up to speak, 
the word dvaardi being used. Rut possibly Philo 
is thinking only of his act of rising to present him¬ 
self before the people and offer his discourse. In 
delivering his sermon the preacher was seated in 
an elevated place (Lk 4^0; Zunz, Die gottesdienst- 
lichen VortragCy p. 337; Delitzsch, Ein Tag in 
Cajpernaum^ p. 127 f.). 

li. CiiKisTiAN Preaching.— John the Baptist 
was acknowledged as a prophet, and he revived 
the prophet’s mission of preacdiing to the pe<mle 
apart from the normal religious services. His 
work consisted chiefly in preaching and baptizing, 
though with the necessary addition of private con¬ 
versation with inquirers (Lk The burden 


of his message was the call to repentance, and the 
announcement of the approach of the kingdom of 
God, with a promise of the forgiveness of sins 
(Mt 3\ Mk P). This was the burden of the earlier 
preaching of Jesus (Mk ^®). This earlier 
preaching of our Lord was carried on in the syna¬ 
gogues of Galilee (Mk 1^'’). The incident in the 
Nazareth synagogue of which we have a full 
account, indicates that our Lord’s method was to 
found His discourse on the portion of Scripture 
He had previously read (lik 4^®**). This would be 
in accoraanco with the custom at the Sabbath 
meeting. When He preached in the open air it 
was under freer circumstances. Tlien, though lie 
w'ould frequently ajipeal to the OT in confirmation 
of His >YordH, and especially in arguing with the 
scribes in the form of an argnmentum ad homines^ 
Re did not adopt the niethoa of the exposition of 
Scripture; He would start immediately from HLs 
groat topic ‘the kingdom of God,’ and expound 
that. The evangelists are careful to point out the 
transition from this public teaching to the private 
training of the inner circle of disciples. His 
method was not the same in the two cases. It 
cannot be sai<i that He had any esoteric doctrine 
which Ho deliberately withheld from the uniniti¬ 
ated, although His language on one occasion 
seemed to indicate this (Mk 4^^*^^), because He 
always invited all capable hearers {e.g. Mk 4®* 

The public discourse more often took the form of 
parable; the private instruction w as more direct and 
conversational. But even when delivering a public 
discourse Jesus was always liable to interruption, 
and this would frequently develop into discussion. 
Moreover, the reports of our Lord’s discourses 
preserved in the Gospels appear to be abbreviateil 
in some cases, or perhaps we have salient points, 
memorable epigrams, etc., selected from His 
discourses rather than full reports of them. 
Sometimes, as in the case of the Sermon on the 
Mount, it may be that we have a number of tlie 
sayings of Jesus uttered on various occasions col¬ 
lected and strung together by the reporter (perhjyis 
Matthew in his Logia ; see Matthew). In Lk 
we more often meet with utterances sj)ringing out 
of incidents, the event and the saying being both 
given by the third evangelist. For these rea.sons 
we cannot look to the Gospel accounts of the teach¬ 
ings of Jesus to furnish us with typical sermons. 
Still those accounts not only contain the teachings 
themselves, they illustrate our Lord’s method of 
preaching—(1) His freshness and originality {SiSaxh 
Kaivifit Mk ; (2) His tone of authority (ws i^overLav 
Mk p2); (3) His winning grace — a point 
characteristically noted by the third evangelist 
{iOavpa^ov iirl tols \6yoLs rrjs Lk 4“); (4) His 

gr^diic picturesqueness in illustration (Mk 4®^). 

The Book of Acts supplies several specimens of 
apostolic preaching. In the earliest instances the 
text and startiim-point are found in some event, 
e.g, the ‘tongues at Pentecost (Ac 2^"-)» the heal¬ 
ing of the lame man at the gate of the temple 
(Ac 3^^*-). The OT is appealed to for the confirma¬ 
tion of what is said {e.g. Ac 2'^* 7** 8®-). With 

his marvellous versatility St. Paul employed the 
same method when sneaking to pagans at Athens, 
illustrating his worus by a citation from classic 
literature (Ac 17^®), though personally he attached 
unique importance to the inspiration of the OT, 
and cited this to Jews in the manner of the other 
apostles {e.g. Ac 13^®*^’ 16'®). In substance the 
preaching of the apostles to Jews was a declaration 
of the Messiahsliip of Jesus with the confirmation 
of two arguments—(1) The resurrection; (2) the 
OT predictions. On this followed promises of 
the forpveness of sins {e.g. Ac 2®® 3'®), and salvation 
through Christ {e.g. 4'*). The essential genuine¬ 
ness of the early speeches in Acts is proven by tlie 
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fact that they do not contain the Pauline doctrine 
of the Atonement, which was not developed at the 
time in which they are dated (Lechler, Apost. and 
post-Apost. Times, i. 266 f.). They refer to the 
death of Christ, charging the Jews with the crime, 
pointing out tliat it was predicted by the proplicits, 
and tlierefore Mas foreknown by God and in His 
counsels, and showing that in spite of it the 
resurrection proved Jesus to be Christ. The 
apostolic i>reaching to the heathen, represented 
especially by St. Paul, exposes the absurdity of 
anthropomorphic polytheism {e.g, Ac 14^®), idolatry 
(17^), and sorcery declares the spirituality 

and fatherhood of God ; denounces sin, 

and warns of judgment to come through one 
whom God has appointed (17^M;.odbrs deliver¬ 
ance through faith in Jesus Christ (16*^). The 
allusions to tlie delinite preaching of Jesus Christ 
are very brief. But it is evident that there must 
have been some account of His life, death, and 
resurrection in St. Paul’s preaching. Gal 3^ plainly 
oints to this. Similarly, if the second Gosnel is 
t. Mark’s record of ‘ the preaching of Peter,’ it is 
plain that tliat apostle preached the facta of the 
life of J esus. 

In the churches of NT times great freedom of 
utterance was allowed. The right to preach 
depended on gifts, not on offices. At Corinth, in 
particular, the gift of prophecy, to which St. Paul 
assigns the first place (I Co 14^), was found among 
the private members, and was freely exercised in 
the assembly (v.*^). Nevertheless, tlm duty of ad- 
monisliing the assembly rests especially with the 
leading autlioritio's {e.g. 1 Th 6*^). The chief 
functions of the elders or bishops was, not preach¬ 
ing, but the administration or practical affairs. 
But ability to teach is recognized, at all events, by 
the time of the Pastoral Epistles as the one neces¬ 
sary qualification of a bishop (1 Ti 3-) which is not 
also Glared by the deacon. In course of time it 
was considered improper for a presbyter to preach 
in the presence of the bishop, universally so in the 
West (Possid. Vit, S. Aug, v.; Cone, Hisp, ii. (A.D. 
619) can. 7), but not universally in the East, only 
inguibusdam ecclesiis (Jerome, ad Nrpot. Epist. 2). 

W. E. Adeney. 

PREDESTINATION.— 

i. The Terms. 

IL Predestination In OT. 

1. Fundamental OT ideas. 

2. Gosmioal Predestination in OT. 

8. Soteriological Predestination in OT. 

iii. Predestination among the Jews. 

iv. Predestination in NT. 

1. The Teaching of Jesus. 

2. The Teaching of the Disciples. 

3. The Teaching of St. Paul. 

V. The Bible Doctrine of Predestination, 
literature. 

i. The Terms.— The words ‘predestine,’ ‘pre¬ 
destinate,’ ‘predestination’ seem not to have 
been domiciled in English literary use until 
the later period of Middle English (they are all 
three found in Chaucer : Troylus and Cryseyde, 
966 ; Orisoune to the Holy virgin, 69; tr. of 
BoUhius, b. 1, pr. 6 , 1. 3844; the Old English 
equivalent seems to have been ‘ forestihtian,’ as in 
iElfric’s Homilies, ii. 364, 366, in renderings of 
Ro H 8 ^). ‘ Predestine,’ ‘ predestination ’ were 

doubtless taken over from the French, while ‘ pre¬ 
destinate ’ probably owes its form directly to the 
Latin original of them all. The noun has never 
had a place in the English Bible, but the verb in 
the form ‘ predestinate ’ occurs in every one of its 
issues from Tindale to AV. Its history in the 
English versions is a somewhat curious one. It 
goes back, of course, ultimately to the Latin 
*prccdestino * (a good classical but not pre-Augustan 
word; while the noun 'proDdestinatio* seems to 
be of Patristic origin), which was adopted by the 


Vulgate as its regular rendering of the Gr. 
and occurs, with the sole exception of Ac 4-®(\^ilg. 
decerno), wherever the Latin transbtlors found 
that verb in ilieir text (Ko H 1 Co Eph 

1 ®* 1^). But tho Wyclifite versions did not carry 
‘ predestinate ’ over into English in a single 
instance, but rendered in every case by ‘ before 
ordain’ (Ac 4'-^^^ ‘deemed’). It was thus left to 
Tindale to give the word a place in the English 
Bible. This he did, however, in only one passage, 
Eph doubtless under tlie influence of the 
Vulgate. His ordinary rendering of TTpoopl^u) is 
‘ordain before* (Ko 8 "®, Eph 1 ®; cf. 1 Co 2'^, where 
the ‘ before * is omitted apparently only on account 
of the succeeding preposition into which it may be 
thought, therefore, to coalesce), varied in Ko 8 ^® to 
‘appoint before’; while, reverting to the Greek, 
he has ‘ determined before ’ at Ac 4^ and, follow¬ 
ing the better reading, has ‘declared’ at Ko 1 *. 
Tho succeeding Eng. versions follow Tindale very 
closely, though the Genevan omits ‘ before ’ in 
Ac 4^ and, doubtless in order to assimilate it to 
the neighbouring Eph reads ‘ did predestinate ’ 
in Eph 1 ®. The larger use of the word was due 
to tho Rhemish version, which naturally reverts to 
the Vulg. and reproduces preedestino regularly 
in ‘ predestinate^ (Ro 8 “* % 1 Co 2 ^ Eph 1 ®- ; 

but Ac 4^ ‘ decreed *). Under this influence the 
AV adopted ‘ predestinate ’ as its ordinary render¬ 
ing of TTpoopi^u) (Ro Eph 1 ®* ^^), while con¬ 

tinuing to follow Tindale at Ac 4^ ‘determined 
before/ 1 Co 2 ’ ‘ ordained,’ as well as at Ro 1 * 
‘declared,’ m. ‘ Gr. determined.* Thus the word, 
tentatively introduced into a single passage by 
Tindale, seemed to have intrenched itself as the 
stated English representative of an important 
Greek term. The RV has, however, dismissed 
it altogether from the English Bible and adopted 
in its stead the hybrid compound ‘ foreordained ’ 
(cf. art. Foreknow, Foreordain) as its invariable 
representative of wpoopl^u) (Ac 4**, Ro 8 *^- 1 Co 2^, 

Eph 1 ®- ^1),—in this recurring substantially to the 
language of Wyclif and the preferred rendering of 
Tindale. None other than a literary interest, 
however, can attach to the change thus intro¬ 
duced : ‘ foreordain * and ‘ predestinate ’ are exact 
synonyms, the choice between which can be deter¬ 
mined only by taste. The somewhat widespread 
notion that tne 17th cent, theology distinguished 
between them, rests on a misappr^ension of the 
evidently carefully-adjusted usage of them in the 
Westminster Confession, iii. 3 ff. This is not, 
however, the result of the attribution to the one 
word of a ‘ stronger ’ or to the other of a ‘ harsher ’ 
sense than that borne by its fellow, but a 
simple sequence of a current employment of ‘ pre¬ 
destination ’ as the precise synonym of ‘ election,’ 
and a resultant hesitation to>^apply a term of such 
recious associations to the foreordination to 
eath. Since then the tables have been quite 
turned, and it questionable whether in popular 
speech the word ‘ predestinate ’ does not now bear 
an unpleasant suggestion. 

That neither word occurs in the English OT is 
due to the genius of tho Hebrew language, which 
does not admit of such compound terms. Their 
place is taken in the OT, therefore, by simple 
words expressive of purposing, determining, 
ordaining, with more or less contextual indication 
of previousness of action. These represent a 
variety of Hebrew words, the most explicit of 
which is perhaps ny; (Ps 139^®, Is 22 ^^ 37®® 46“), hy 
the side oi which must be placed, however, pa; (Is 
1494. 86.97 1919 iQiT 23®, Jer 49®® 50"), whose sub- 
stantival derivative (Job 38® 42®, Jer 23'®, Pr 
19", Ps 33" 107", Is 14®®- 46'®-", Ps 106*» Is 6 '® 

19", Jer 49®® 60", Mio 4'®) is doubtless the most 
precise Heb. term for the Divine plan or purpose, 
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although there occurs along with it in much the 
same sense the term (Is 18^^ ‘29“ 49^^^ 50**® 65®, 
Jer 61^, Mio 4^^ Ps 9^®), a derivative of (Gn 
60*>, Mio 2*, Jer 18'i 2(i® 29'* 36® 49®® 50"®, La 2®). 
In the Aramaic portion of Daniel (4*’- the com¬ 
mon later Hebrew designation of the Divine decree 
(used especially in an evil sense) n-jn occurs ; and 
ph is occasionally used with much the sanm mean¬ 
ing (Ps 2\ Zeph 2®, Ps 105'® = ! Ch 16*^ Job 23*"). 
Other words oi similar import are dot (Jer 4^ SI*'*, 
La 7*®, Zee 1® 8'"* *®) with its substantive (Job 
42^ Jer 23"® 30^" 51**); (I’a US® 135®, Pr 21*, 
Is 55**, Jon I*", Jg 132^ La 2^*®, Is 53'«) with its 
substantive j’^n (Is 46*® 44®® 48*" 63*®) ; pjj (Job 14®, 
Is 10®®- ®8 28’®®, Dn 9®®- 11®®); m (Gn 9®") ; S'Nin (1 S 

12 ®®, 1 Ch l?®"^, 2 S T'*®). To express that special 
act of predestin.ation which we know as ‘ election,^ 
the Hebrews commonly utilized the word ")D 9 (of 
Israel, Dt 4®’ 7®* ’ 10 '® 14®, Is 41®- » 43*®- ®® 44*- ® 45", 
Jer 33®"; and of the future, Is 14* 65®- *®* ®®; of 
Jehovah^s servant, 42* 49“^; of Jerusalem, Dt 
1014.18.26 142 fl 1520 16 178 . 10 31**, JoS 9®®, 

1 K 8*"- "® 11*®- ®« 14®', 2 K 2P 25®’) with its sub¬ 

stantive ^'n;i (exclusively used of Jehovah’s 
‘elect,’ 2S 21®, 1 Ch 16*^, Ps 89" 10.5®-106®-®®. 
Is 42* 43®® 4.5" 65®- *®- ®®), and occasionally the word 
yi; in a pregnant sense (Gn 18'®, Am 3^, Hos 13®, 
cf. Pa 1® 31’ 37*®, Is 58®, Neh 1’); while it is 
rather the execution of this previous choice in an 
act of separation that is expressed by (Lv 20®" 
20®«, I K 8®®). 

In the Greek of the NT the precise term wpoopl^cj 
(Ac 4®®, 1 Co 2’, llo 8®®-*®, Eidi 1®-**) is supple¬ 
mented by a number of similar compounds, such 
as TTpoTdffju) (Ac 17®®); ‘irporiOrjpn (P]ph 1*) with its 
more frequently occurring substantive, Trpddea-is 
(Ro 8®® 9'*, P’ph I** 3'*, 2Ti 1®) ; Tpoeroifid^u) (Ho 9®®, 
Eph 2*®) and perhaps tt/io/SX^ttw in a similar sense of 
providential pre-arrangement (Ho 11"®), with which 
may be compared also irpodbov (Ac 2®*, Gal 3®); 
TrpoyiyvibcFKijj (Ko 8®® 11®, 1 P 1®®) and its substantive 
trpdypiocris (IP 1®, Ac 2®") ; irpox^f-pi^io (Ac 22*" 3®®) 
and irpox^i-poroviu) (Ac 4"*). Something of the same 
idea is, moreover, also occasionally expressed by 
the simple hpl^o) (Lk 22®®, Ac 17®®*'^* 2®®, He 4’, Ac 
10"®), or through the medium of terms designating 
the will, wish, or good-pleasure of God, such as 
/3ouM (Lk 7®®, Ac 2®® 4®8 13®® 20®’, Eph 1**, He 6*’, 
cf. ^o6\r]/j.a Ro 9*® and ^ovXo/jLai He 6*’, Ja 1*®, 

2 P 3®), 0^\7jp,<i {e.g. Eph 1®-®- **, Ho 10’, cf. dfXvais 

Ho 2", e.g. Ro 9*®- ®®), evdoKla (Lk 2*", Eph 

16 . 9^ Ph 018 ^ cf. evdoKiuj Lk 12®®, Col 1*®, Gal 1*®, 
1 Co 1®*). The standing terms in tho NT for God’s 
sovereign choice of His people are ^KXdyeaOaij in 
which both the compos, and voice aro significant 
(Eph 1", Mk 13®®, Jn 15*«-*«-*®, 1 Co 1®’-®’, Ja 
2®; of Israel, Ac 13*f; of Christ, Lk 9®®; of the 
disciples, Lk 6*®, Jn 6’® 13*®, Ac 1®; of others, 
Ac I®" 15’), iK\€KT6s (Mt [20*«] 22*" 26®®-®"-®*, 
Mk 13®®* ®®-®’, Lk 18’, Ro 8"®, Col 3*®, 2 Ti 2*®, 
Tit 1*, 1 P 1* [2®], Rev 17*"; of individuals, Ro 
16*», 2Jn*-*»; of Christ, Lk 23®», Jn 13*8; of 
angels, 1 Ti 5®*), iKXoy-^ (Ac 9*®, Ro 9" IP-’-®®, 

1 Th 1", 2 P 1*®),—words which had been prepared 

for this NT use by their employment in ^e LXX 
—the two former to translate *i 09 and In 

2 Th 2*® alp^ofxai is used similarly. 

ii. Predestination in OT.— No survey of the 
terms used to express it, however, can convey an 
adequate sense of the place occupied by the idea 
of predestination in the religious system of the 
Bible. It is not too much to say that it is funda¬ 
mental to the whole religious consciousness of the 
Biblical writers, and is so involved in all their 
religious conceptions that to eradicate it would 
transform the entire scriptural representation. 
This is as true of the OT as of the NT, as will 
become sufficiently manifest by attending briefly 


to the nature and implications of such formative 
elements in the OT system as its doctrines of God, 
Providence, Faith, and the Kingdom of God. 

1. Fundainental OT ideas implying Predesti¬ 
nation .—Whencesoever Israel obtained it, it is 
quite certain that Israel entered upon its national 
existence with the most vivid consciousness of an 
almighty personal Creator and Governor of heaven 
and earth. Israel’s own account of the clearness 
and the firmness of its apprehension of this mighty 
Author and Ruler of all that is, refers it to His 
own initiative : God chose to make Himself known 
to the fathers. At all events, throughout the 
w’hole of OT literature, and for every period of 
history recorded in it, the fundamental conception 
of Goa remains tlie same, and the two most per¬ 
sistently emphasized elements in it are just those 
of might and personality : before everything else, 
the God of Israel is the Omnipotent Person. 
Possibly the keen sense of the exaltation and 
illimitable power of God which forms the very 
core of the OT idea of God belongs rather to the 
general Semitic than to tho specifically Israelitish 
element in its religion ; certainly it was already 
prominent in the patriarchal God-consciousness, 
as is sulliciently evinced by the names of God 
current from tho beginning of the OT revelation,— 
Elf Eloah^ Elohimy El Shaddaiy —and as is illus¬ 
trated endlessly in the Biblical narrative. But it is 
equally clear tliat God was never conceived by the 
OT saints as abstract nower, but was ever tliought 
of concretely as the all-powerful Person, and that, 
moreover, as clothed with all the attributes of 
moral personality,—pre-eminently with holiness, 
as the very summit of His exaltation, but along 
with holiness, also with all the characteristics that 
belong to spiritual personality as it exhibits itself 
familiarly in man. In a word, God is pictured in the 
OT, and that from the beginning, purely after the 
pattern of human personality,—as an intelligent, 
feeling, willing Being, like the man who is created 
in His image in all in which the life of a free 
spirit consists. The anthropomorphisms to which 
tnis mode of conceiving God led were sometimes 
startling enough, and might have become grossly 
misleading had not the corrective lain ever at hand 
in the accomp.anying sense of the immeasurable 
exaltation of God, by which He was removed 
above all the weaknesses of humanity. The 
result accordingly Avas nothing other than a 
peculiarly pure form of Theism. Tho grosser 
anthropomorphisms were fully understood to be 
figurative, and the residuary conception was that 
OI an infinite Spirit, not indeed expressed in 
abstract terms nor from the first fully brought 
out in all its implications, but certainly in all ages 
of tljc OT development grasped in all its essential 
elements. (Cf. the art. CIOD). 

Such a God could not be thought of otherwise 
than as the free determiner of all that comes to 
pass in the world which is the product of His 
creative act; and the doctrine of Providence (n-nj^^) 
which is spread over the pages of the OT fully bears 
out this expectation. The almighty Maker of all 
that is is represented equally as the irresistible 
Ruler of all that He has made: Jehovah sits as 
King for ever (Ps 29'®). Even the common language 
of life was aflected by this pervasive point of view, 
so that, for example, it is rare to meet with such 
a phrase as ‘it rains’ (Am 4’), and men by prefer¬ 
ence spoke of God sending rain (Ps 65®'-, Job 36®’ 
38®®). The vivid sense of dependence on God thus 
witnessed extended throughout every relation of 
life. Accident or chance was excluded. If we 
read here and there of a n*ipp it is not thought of 
as happening^apart from God’s direction (Ru 2**, 
1 S 6*^ 20®8, Ec 2*", cf. 1 K 22*", 2 Ch 18“), and 
accordingly the lot was an accepted means of ob- 
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taining the decision of God (Jos W 18«, 1 S 
Jon 1^, and is didactically recognized as under 
His control (Pr 16**). All things without excep¬ 
tion, indeed, are disposed by Him, and His will 
is the ultimate account of all that occurs. Heaven 
and earth and all that is in them are the in¬ 
struments througli which He works His ends. 
Nature, nations, and the fortunes of the indi¬ 
vidual alike present in all their changes the tran¬ 
script of His purpose. The winds are His messen¬ 
gers, the flaming tire His servant; every natural 
occurrence is His act: prosperity is His gift, and 
if calamity falls upon man it is the Lord that has 
done it (Am 3«- *, La 3**-*», Is 47^ Ec 7'^ Is 54^«). 
It is He that leads the feet of men, wit they 
whither or not; He that raises up and casts down; 
opens and hardens the heart ; and creates the very 
thoughts and intents of the soul. So poignant is 
the sense of His activity in all that occurs, that an 
appearance is sometimes created as if everything 
that comes to pass were so ascribed to His imme¬ 
diate production as to exclude the real activity of 
second causes. 11 is a grave mistake, nevertheless, 
to suppose that He is conceived as an unseen 
power, throwing up, in a quasi-Pantheistic sense, 
all changes on the face of the world and history. 
The virile sense of the free personality of God 
which dominates all the thought of the OT would 
alone have precluded such a conception. Nor is 
there really any lack of recognition of ‘second 
causes,* as we call them. They are certainly not 
conceived as independent of God : they are rather 
the mere expression of His stated will. But they 
are from the beginning fully recognized, both in 
nature—with respect to which Jehovah has made 
covenant (Gn ^ Jer 31*®* ** 33-^- Ps 148^ cf. Jg 
5^*, Ps 104”, Job 38^®’** 14®), establishing its laws 
(n’lpn Job28‘'^-^®, Is 40'*, Job 38®*", Pr 8*”, Jer 6‘-*, 
Ps 104* 33’, Jer 40*®)—and equally in the higher 
sphere of free spirits, who are ever conceived as 
tlie true authors of all their acts (hence God’s 
proving of man, Gn 22', Ex 16^ 20*®, Dt 8*-'® 13®, 
Jg 3'•^ 2 Ch 32*'). There is no question hereof 
the substitution of Jehovah’s operation for that of 
the proximate causes of events. There is only the 
livenost perception of the governing hand of God I 
behind the proximate causes, acting through them i 
for the working out of His will in every detail. | 
Such a conception obviously looks upon the uni- I 
verse teleologically : an almighty moral Person I 
cannot be supposed to govern His universe, thus 
in every detail, either unconsciously or capri¬ 
ciously. In His government there is necessarily 
implied a ; in the all-pervasiveness and per¬ 
fection of His government is inevitably implied 
an all-inclusive and perfect plan : and this concep- 
tion is not seldom explicitly developed (cf. art. | 
PROVIDENCE). 

It is abundantly clear on the face of It, of course, that this I 
whole mode of thouj^ht Is the natural expression of the deep 
religious consciousness of the OT writers, though surely it is 
not therefore to be set aside as' merely ’ the relijfious view of 
things, or as having no other rooting save in the imagination 
of religiously-minded men. In any event, however, it is alto¬ 
gether natural that in the more distinctive sphere of the 
religious life its informing principle of absolute oependence on 
God should be found to repeat itself. This appears particularly 
in the OT doctrine of faith, in which there sounds the ke^mote 
of OT piety,—for the religion of the OT, so far from being, as 
Hegel, for example, would affirm, the religion of fear, is rather 
^ way of eminence the religion of trust. Standing over against 
God, not merely as creatures, but as sinners, the OT saints found 
no ground of hope save in the free initiative of the Divine love. 
At no period of the development of OT religion was it per¬ 
mitted to be imagined that blessings might be wrung from 
the hands of an unwilling Qod, or gainecT in the strength of 
man's own arm. Rather it was ever inculcated that in this 
sphere, too, it is God alone that lifts up and makes rich, He 
alone that keeps the feet of His holy ones; while by strength, 
it is affirmed, no man shall prevail (1 S 29). * I am not worthy 
of the least of all thy mercies * is the constant refrain of the 
OT saints (Gn 82h)); and from the very beginning, in narrative, 
precept and prophetic declaration alike, it is m trust in the 
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unmerited love of Jehovah alone that the hearts of men are 
represented as finding peace. Self-sufficiency is the character¬ 
istic mark of the wicked, whose doom treads on his heels; while 
the mark of the righteous is that he lives by his faith (Hab 2^). 
In the entire self-commitment to God, humble dq^endenoe on 
Him for all blessings, which is the very core of OT religion, no 
element is more central than the profound conviction embodied 
in it of the free sovereignty of Qod, the God of the spirits of 
all flesh, in the distribution of His mercies. The whole training 
of Israel was directed to impressing upon it the great lesson 
enunciated to Zerubbabel, ‘Not by might, nor bj’ power, but 
by my Spirit, saith the Lord of hosts’ (Zee Liuit all that 
comes to man in the spiritual sphere, too, is the free gift of 
Jehovah (cf. art. Faith). 

Nowhere is this lesson more persistently emphasized than 
in the history of the establishment and development of the 
kingdom of God, which may well be called the cardinal theme 
of the OT. For the kingdom of God is consistently repre¬ 
sented, not as the product of man's efforts in seeking after 
God, but as the gracious creation of God Himself. Its inception 
and development are the crowning manifestation of the free 
grace of toe Living God working in history in pursuance 
of His loving purpose to recover fallen man to Himself. To 
this end He preserves the race in existence after its sin, saves 
a seed from the destruction of the Flood, separates to Him¬ 
self a family in Abraham, sifts it in Isaac and Jacob, nurses and 
trains it through the weakness of its infancy, and gradually 
moulds it to be the vehicle of Ilis revelation of redemption, 
and the channel of Messianic blessings to the world. At every 
step it is Qod, and God alone, to whom is ascribed the initiative : 
ana the most extreme care is taken to preserve the recipients of 
the blessings consequent on His choice from fancying that these 
blessings come os their due, or as reward for aught done by 
themselves, or to be found in themselves. They were rather in 
every respect emphatically not a people of their own making, 
but a people that God had fonued that they might set forth His 
praise (Is 48^). The strongest language, the most astonishing 
figures, were employed to emphasize the pure sovereignty of 
the Divine action at every stage. It was not because Israel 
was numerous, or strong, or righteous, that He chose it, but 
only because it pleased Him to make of it a people for Himself. 
He was as the potter, it as the clay which the potter moulds 
as he will; it was but as the helpless babe in its blood cast out 
to die, abhorred of man, which Jehovah strangely gathers to 
Ills bosom in unmerited love (Gn 121-9, pt 768 1 ) 5-6 10 IM 6 , 
18 1222, la 418.9 4320 489-11, Jer IS^f- 318, Hos 220 , Mai 12-8). 
There was no element in the religious consciousness of Israel 
more poignantly realized, os there was no element in the in¬ 
struction they had received more insisted on, than that they 
owed their separation from the peoples of the earth to be the 
Lord’s inheritance, and all the blessings they had as such 
received from Jehovah, not to any claim upon Him which they 
could urge, but to Ilis own gracious lovo faithfully porsistod 
in in spite of every conceivable obstacle (cf. art. Kincdom of 
Goo). 

In one word, the sovereignty of the Divine will os the prin¬ 
ciple of all that comes to pass, is a primary postulate of the 
whole religious life, os well as of the entire world-view of the 
OT. It is implicated in its very idea of God, its whole concep¬ 
tion of the relation of God to the world and to the clianges 
which take place, whether in nature or history, among the 
nations or In the life-fortunes of the individual; and also in 
its entire scheme of religion, whether national or personal. It 
lies at the basis of all the religious emotions, and lays the 
foundation of the specific type of religious character built up in 
Israel. 

2. Cosmical Predestination in OT .—The specific 
teaching of OT as to predestination naturally re¬ 
volves around the two foci of that idea which 
may be designated general and special, or, more 
properly, cosmical and soteriological predestina¬ 
tion ; or, in other words, around the doctrines of 
the Divine Decree and the Divine Election. The 
former, as was to be expected, is comparatively 
seldom adverted to—for the OT is fundamentally 
a soteriological book, a revelation of the grace of 
God to sinners; and it is only at a somewnat late 
period that it is made the subject of speculative 
discussion. But as it is implied in the prim¬ 
ordial idea of God as an Almighty Person, it is 

ostulated from the beginning and continually 

nds more or less clear expression. Throughout 
the OT, behind the processes of nature, the march 
of history and the fortunes of each individual life 
alike, there is steadily kept in view the governing 
hand of God working out His preconceived plan— 
a plan broad enough to embrace the whole universe 
of things, minute enough to concern itself with the 
smallest details, and actualizing itself with in¬ 
evitable certainty in every event that comes to 
pass. 

Naturally, there is in the narrative portions but 
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little formal enunciation of this pervasive and all- 
controlling Divine teleology. 13ut despite occasional 
anthropoiiiorpIliBms of rather startling character 
(as, e.p'., that which ascribes ‘repentance’ to God, 
Gn 6®, J1 Jon 4\ Jer 18«- 2()«- or rather, let 

us say, just because of the strictly anthropoinorphic 
mould m which the OT conception of God is run, 
according to which He is ever thought of as a 
personal spirit, acting with purpose like other 
personal spirits, but with a wisdom and in a 
sovereignty unlike tliat of others because infinitely 
erfect, these narrative portions of the OT also 
ear continual witness to the universal OT tcle- 
ology. There is no explicit statement in the 
narrative of the creation, for example, that the 
mighty Maker of the world was in this process 
operating on a preconceived plan; but the teleology 
or creation lies latent in tlie orderly sequence of its 
parts, culminating in man for whose advent all 
that precedes is obviously a preparation, and is all 
but expressed in tlie Divine satisfaction at each of 
its stages, as a manifestation of His perfections 
(cf. Ps 104^^). Similarly, the whole narrative of the 
15k. of Genesis is so ordered—in the succession of 
creation, fall, promise, and the several stejis in the 
inauguration of the kingdom of God—as to throw 
into a very clear light Uie teleology of the whole 
world-history, here written from the Divine stand¬ 
point and made to centre around the developing 
kingdom. Tn the detailed accounts of the lives of 
the patriarchs, in like manner, heliind the extemal 
occurrences recorded there always lies a Divine 
ordering which provides the real plot of the story 
in its advance to the predetermined issue. It was 
not accident, for example, that brought llehecca to 
the well to welcome Abraham’s servant (Gn 24), or 
that sent Joseph into Egypt (Gn 45® ; ‘ God 

meant [att’n] it for good ’), or guided Pharaoh’s 
daughter to the ark among the flags (Ex 2), or 
that, later, directed the millstone that crushed 
Abimelech’s head (Jg 9®®), or winged the arrow 
sliot at a venture to smite the king in the joints of 
the harness (1 K 22®^*). Every historical event is 
rather treated as an item in the orderly carrying 
out of an underlying Divine purpose; and the 
historian is continually aware of the presence in 
history of Him wlio gives even to the lightning a 
charge to strike the mark (Job 36®^). 

In the Psalmists and Prophets there emerges into 
view a more abstract statement of tlie government 
of all things according to the good pleasure of God 
(Ps 33”, Jer 10’-^ 6P®). All that He wills He docs 
(Ps 115® 135®), and all that comes to pass lias pre¬ 
existed in His purpose from the indefinite past of 
eternity ('long ago’ Is 22”, ‘of ancient times’ Is 
37*®= 1 K 19^), and it is only because it so pre¬ 
existed in purpose tliat it now comes to pass(rs 
1484. 37 4011^ |0 ^ JqJj 422^ Jer 23^, Jon 1”, Is 40^®). 

Every day has its ordained events (Job 14®, Ps 
139*®). The plan of God is universal in its reach, 
and orders all that takes place in the interests of 
Israel—the OT counterpart to the NT declaration 
that all things work together for good to those 
that love God. Nor is it merely for the national 
good of Israel that God’s plan has made provision ; 
lie exercises a special care over every one of His 
people (Job 6*«-, Ps 91. 121. 65® 37. 27*<^*” 139« Jon 
3®, IS 4®, Dn 12*). Isaiah especially is never weary 
of emphasizing the universal teleology of the Divine 
operations and the surety of the realization of His 
eternal purpose, despite the opposition of every foe 
(1424-27 312 4()18 588-11)—wheiice he has justly earned 
the name of the nrophet of the Divine sovereignty, 
and has been spoKen of as the Paul, the Augustine, 
the Calvin of the OT. 

It is, however, especially in connexion with the 
OT doctrine of the Wisdom (npsn) of God, the chief 
depository of which is the so-called Ifokhmah litera¬ 


ture, that the idea of the all-inclusive Divine pur¬ 
pose (nyy and nb^qci) in which lies predetermined 
the whole course of events—including every par¬ 
ticular in the life of the world (Am 3^) and in the 
life of every individual as well (Ps 139””®, Jg 1®)-^ 
is speculatively wrought out. According to this 
develo))ed conception, God, acting under the guid¬ 
ance of all His ethical perfections, has, by virtue 
of His eternal wisdom, which He ‘ possessed in the 
beginning of his way ’ (Pr framed ‘ from ever¬ 
lasting, irom the beginning,’ an all-inclusive plan 
embracing all that is to come to pass; in accordance 
with which plan He now governs His universe, 
down to the least particular, so as to subserve His 
perfect and unchanging purpose, hlverything that 
God has brought into being, therefore, He has 
made for its specific end (Pr 16^ cf. 3***- Job 28'**® 
38. 41, Is 40****', Jer 10**** *®) ; and He so governs it 
tliat it shall attain its end,—no chance can escape 
(Pr 16®®), no might or subtlety defeat His direction 
(Pr 21®^*®* 19®* 16®, cf. Is 14®"*=^, Jer 10®®), whicli 
leads straight to the goal appointed by God from 
the beginning and kept steadily in view by Him, 
but often hidden from the actors themselves (Pr 
20‘^ cf. 3® 16*-® 19®*, Job 38® 42®, Jer 10®®), who 
naturally in their weakness cannot comprehend the 
sweep of the Divine plan or understand the i>lace 
within it of the details brought to their observation 
—a fact in which theOT sages constantly find their 
theodicy. No ditterent doctrine is enunciated here 
from that which meets us in the Propliets and 
Psalmists,—only it is approached from a philo¬ 
sophical - religious rather than from a national- 
religious view-point. To prophet and sage alike 
the entire world—inanimate, animate, moral—is 
embraced in a unitary teleological world-order (Ps 
19®® 33® 104®'* 148®, Job 9* 12*® 37); and to both alike 
the central place in this compreliensive world-order 
is taken by God’s redemptive purpose, of which 
Israel is at once the object and the instrument, 
while the savour of its saltness is the piety of the 
individual saint. The classical term for this all- 
inclusive Divine purpose (n^y) is accordingly found 
in the usage alike of jiropliet, 2>saJinist, and sage,— 
now used absolutely of Mie universal plan on which 
the whole world is ordered (Job 38® 42®, cf. Delitzsch 
and Budde, in loc,)y now, with the addition of ‘ of 
Jeliovah,’ of tlie all-comprehending jmrpose, em¬ 
bracing all Jiuman actions (Pr 19’-* and parallels; 
cf. Toy, in loc.)^ now witli explicit mention of Israel 
as the centre ,around which its provisions revolve 
(Ps 33** 107**, cf. Delitzsch, in lor., ; Is 14®® 25* 
46’®' **), and anon with more immediate concern with 
some of the details (Ps 106*®, Is 5*® 19*’, Jer 49®® 
60^®, Mic 4*®). 

There seems no reason why a Platonixing colouring" should be 
given to this simple attributing to the eternal Go<l of an eternal 
plan in which is predetermi/iofl every event that comes to pass. 
Tliis used to be done, e.</., by Delitzsch (see, r.f/,, on Job 
282fi28^Ig 2211; Biblical Psychology, r, ii.), who was wont to 
attribute to the Bibliejil writers, especially of the llokhmah and 
the latter portion of Isaiah, a doctrine of the pre-existence of all 
things in an ideal world, conceived as standing eternally before 
God at least as a pattern if not even as a quasi-objective mould 
imposing their forms on all His creatures, which smacked more 
of the Greek Academics than of the Hebrew sages. As a matter 
of course, the Divine mind was conceived by the Hebrew sages 
as eternally contemplating all possibilities, and we should not do 
them injustice in supposing tnom to tiiink of its * ideas * as the 
catata exemplaris of all that occurs, and of the Divine intellect 
as the prineijrium dirigens of every Divine operation. But it !■ 
more to the point to note that the conceptions of the OT writers 
in regard to the Divine decree run rather into the moulds of 
‘purpose’ than of * ideas,‘ and that the roots of their teaching 
are planted not in an abstract idea of the Godhead, but in the 
purity of their concrete theism. It is becjiuse they think of God 
08 a person, like other persons purposeful in His acts, but unlike 
other persons all-wise In His planning and all-powerful in His 
pcrfonulng, that they think of Him as predetermining all that 
shall come to pass in the universe, which is in all its elements 
the product of His free activity, and which must in its form and 
all its history, down to the least detail, correspond with His 
purpose in making it. It is easy, on the other hand, to attribute 
too little ' philosophy' to the Biblical writers. The oooceptiOD 
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of God in His relation to the world which they develop is 
beyond question anthropomorphic; but It is no unreflectiiiff 
anthropomorphism that they give us. Apart from all question 
of revelation, they were not children prattling on subjects on 
which they bod expended no thought; and the world-view they 
commend to us certainly does not lack in profundity. The 
subtleties of language of a developed scholasticism were foreign 
to their purposes and modes of compositioii, but they tell us os 
clearly as, say, Spanheim himself {Decad. Theol. vi. S 6), that 
they are dealing with a purposing mind exalted so far above 
ours that we can follow its movements only with halting steps, 

_whose thoughts are not as our thoughts, and whose ways are 

not 08 our ways (la 668; cf. 40i»‘ ^ Job Ps 926 laquf. 
1475, Eo 811). Least of all in such a theme as this were they 
liable to forget that infinite exaltation of God which constituted 
the basis on which their whole conception of God rested. 

Nor may they be thought to have been indifferent to the 
relations of the high doctrine of the Divine purpose they wore 
teaching. There is no scholastic determination here either; 
but certainly they write without embarrassment os men who 
have attained a firm grasp upon their fundamental thought and 
have pursued it with clearness of thinking, no less In its 
relations than in itself; nor need we go astray in apprehending 
the outlines of their construction. It is quite plain, for example, 
that they felt no confusion with respect to the relation of the 
Divine purpose to the Divine foreknowledge. The notion that 
the almighty and all-wise God, by whom all things were created, 
and through whose irresistible control all that occurs fulfils the 
appointment of His primal plan, could govern Himself according 
to a foreknowledge of things which—perhaiis apart from His 
original pun^ose or present guidance— haply come to 
pass, would have been quite contradictory to their most 
fundamental conception of God as the almight 3 'and all-sovereign 
Ruler of the universe, and, indeed, also of the whole OT idea of 
the Divine foreknowledge itself, which is ever thought of in its 
due relation of dependence on the Divine purpose. According 
to the OT conceution, God foreknows only because He has pre¬ 
determined, and it is therefore also that He brings it to pass; 
His foreknowledge, in other words, is at bottom a knowlecige of 
His own will, and Ilis works of providence are merely the 
execution of Ills all-embracing plan. This is the truth that 
underlies the somewhat incongruous form of statement of late 
becoming rather frequent, to the effect that God’s foreknow¬ 
ledge is conceived in the OT as ‘productive.* Dillmann, for 
example, says (AT Theclogis^ p. 261): ‘Ills foreknowledge of 
the future is a productive one ; of an otiose foreknowledge or of a 
preesoientia media . . . there is no suggestion.’ In the thought 
of the OT writers, however, it is not God’s foreknowledge that 

S reduces the events of the future; it is His irresistible provi- 
ential government of the world He has created for Himself: 
and His foreknowledge of what is yet to be rests on His pre¬ 
arranged plan of government. His ‘ jiroductive foreknowledge * 
is but a transcript of His will, which has already determined 
not only the general plan of the world, but every particular that 
enters into the whole course of its development (Am 87, Job 
2826 .27), and every detail in the life of every individual that 
comes into being (Jer I®, Ps 1391** is, Job 2315-«). 

That the acts of free agents are included In this ‘productive 
foreknowledge,’ or rather in this all-inclusive plan of the life 
of the universe, created for the OT writers apparently not the 
least embarrassment. This is not because they did not believe 
man to bo free,—throughout the whole OT there is never the 
least doubt expressed of the freedom or moral responsibility 
of man,—but because they did believe God to be free, whether 
in His works of creation or of providence, and could not believe 
He was hampered or limited In the attainment of Ilia ends 
by the creatures of ITis own hands. How God governs the 
acts of free agents in the pursuance of His plan there is little 
In the OT to inform us; but that lie governs them in even 
their most intimate thoughts and feelings and impulses is 
its unvarying assumption : He Is not only the creator of the 
hearts of men in the first instance, and knows them altogether, 
but Ho fashions the hearts of all in all the changing circum¬ 
stances of life (Ps 3315); forms the spirit of man within him in 
all its motions (Zee 12i); keeps the hearts of men in His hands, 
turning them whithersoever He will (Pr 211); so that it is even 
said that man knows what is in his own mind only as the I.»ord 
reveals it to liim (Am 4 * 8 ). The discussion of any antinomy 
that may bo thought to arise from such a Joint assertion of 
the absolute rule of God in the sphere of the spirit and the 
freedom of the creaturely will, falls obviously under the topic 
of Providential Government rather than under that of the 
Decree (see Providenok) ; it requires to be adverted to here 
only that we may clearly note the fact that the OT teachers, 
as they did not hesitate to affirm the absolute sway of God 
over the thoughts and intents of the human heart, could feel 
no embarrassment in the inclusion of the acts of free agents 
within the all-embracing plan of God, the outworking of which 
His providential government supplies. 

Nor does the moral quality of these acts present any apparent 
difficulty to the OT construction. We are never permitted to 
imagine, to be sure, that God is the author of sin, either in the 
world at large or in any individual soul—that He is in any way 
Implicated in the sinfulness of the acts performed by the 
perverse misuse of creaturely freedom. In all God’s working 
He shows Himself pre-eminently the Holy One, and prosecutes 
His holy will, His righteous way, His all-wise plan; the blame 
for all sinful deeds rests exclusively on the creaturely actors 
(Ex 9^ 1078), who recognize their own guilt (2 S 24 io. 17) and 
receive its punishment (£o 118 compared with 115). But neither 
Is God’s relation to the sinful acts of His creatures ever repre¬ 


sented as purely passive: the details of the doctrine of ooncurtut 
were left, no doubt, to later ages speculatively to work out, but 
its assumption underlies the entire OT represehtation of the 
Divine modes of working. That anything—good or evil— 
occurs in God’s universe finds its account, according to the OT 
conception, in Ilis positive ordering and active concurrence; 
while the moral quality of the deed, considered in itself, is 
rooted in the moral character of the suboirllnate agent, acting 
in the circumstances and under the motives operative in each 
Instance. It is certainly going bej-^ond the OT warrant to speak 
of the ‘all-productivity of God,* os if He wore the only efficient 
cause in nature and the sphere of the free spirit alike; it is 
the very delirium of misconception to say thal in the O’! God 
and Satan are insufficiently discriminated, and deeds appropriate 
to the latter are assigned to the former. Nevertheless, it remains 
true that even the evil acts of the creature are so far carried 
back to God that they too are affirmed to be Included In His 
all-embracing decree, and to be brought about, bounded and 
utilized in uTs ]>rovidential government. It is He that hardens 
the heart of the sinner that persists in his sin (Ex 481 7 » iQi. 87 
144 148 Dt230, J 03 1120 , Is 6918 63*7); it is from Him that the 
evil spirits proceed that trouble sinners (1 8 Ifii^, Jg 9*3, 1 K 22, 
Job 1); it is of Him that the evil impulses that rise in sinners' 
hearts take this or that specific form (2 S 169 241, i K 121^^). 
The philosophy that lies behind such representations, however, 
is not the pantheism which looks upon God as the Immediate 
cause of all that comes to pass; much less the pundaimonism 
which admits no distinction between good and evil; there Is 
not even involved a conception of God entangled in an un¬ 
developed ethical discrimination. It is the philosophy that is 
expressed in Is 47® * I am the Lord, and there is none else; 
beside me there is no God. ... I am the Lord, and there is 
none else. I form the light and create darkness; I make peace 
and create evil; I am the Lord that doeth all these things’; 
it is the philosophy that is expressed in Pr 16^ ‘The Lord 
hath made everything for its own end, yea, even the wicked 
for the day of evil.’ Because, over against all dualistic con¬ 
ceptions, there is but one God, and He is indeed OoD; and 
because, over against all cosmotheistic conceptions, this God is 
a Person who acts purposefully ; there is nothing that is, and 
notiilng that comes to pass, that He has not first decreed and 
then brought to pass by His creation or providence. Thus all 
things find their unity in His eternal plan ; and not their unity 
merely, but their justification as well; even the evil, though 
retaining its quality as evil and hateful to the holy God, and 
certain to be dealt with as hateful, yet does not occur apart 
from His provision or against His will, but appears in the 
world which He has made only as the instrument by means of 
which lie works the higher good. 

This sublime philosophy of the decree is immanent in every 
page of the OT. Its metaphysics never come to explicit dis¬ 
cussion, to be sure; but its elements are in a practical way 
postulated consistently throughout. The ultimate end in view 
in the Divine plan is ever represented os found in God alone: 
all that He has made He has mode for Himself, to set forth 
His praise; the heavens themselves with all tneir splendid 
furnituro exist but to illustrate His glory ; the earth and all 
that is in it, and all that happens in it, to declare His majesty; 
the whole course of history is but the theatre of His self-mani¬ 
festation, and the events of every individual life Indicate His 
nature and perfections. Men may be unable to understand 
the place which the incidents, as they unroll themselves before 
their ej-^es, take In the developing plot of the great drama: 
they may, nay, must, therefore stand astonished and con¬ 
founded before this or that which befalls them or befalls the 
world. lienee arise to them problems—the problem of the 
petty, the problem of the inexplicable, the problem of suffering, 
the problem of sin (e.g. Ec 11®). Bub, in the infinite wisdom of 
the Lord of all the earth, each event falls with exact precision 
into its proper place in the unfolding of His eternal plan ; 
nothing, nowever small, however strange, occurs without His 
ordering, or without its peculiar fitness for its place in the 
working out of His purpose; and the en<l of all shall be the 
manifestation of Ilia glory, and the accumulation of His praise. 
This is the OT philosophy of the universe—a world-view which 
attains concrete unity in an absolute Divine teleology, in the 
compactness of an eternal decree, or purpose, or plan, of which 
all that comes to pass is the development in time. 

3. Sotcriolo^ical Predestination in OT .—Special 
or Soteriologi(;al Predestination finds a natural 
place in the OT system as but a particular in¬ 
stance of the more general fact, and may be 
looked upon as only the general OT doctrine of 
predestination applied to the specific case of the 
salvation of sinners. But as the OT is a dis¬ 
tinctively religious book, or, more precisely, a dis¬ 
tinctively soteriolo^cal book, that is to say, a 
record of the gracious dealings and purposes of 
God with sinners, soteriological predestination 
naturally takes a more prominent place in it than 
the general doctrine itself, of which it is a par¬ 
ticular application. Indeed, God’s saving work is 
thrown out into such prominence, the OT is so 
specially a record of the establishment of tlie 
kingdom of God in the world, that we easily get 
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the impression in rciulin^^ it that tlio core of God’s 
general decree is His decree of salvation, and that 
His whole plan for the government of the universe 
is subordinated to His purpose to recover sinful 
man to Himself. Of course there is some slight 
illusion of pors2)cctive here, the materials for cor¬ 
recting which the OT itself provides, not only in 
more or less sj)cciric declarations of the relative 
unimportance of what befalls man, whether the 
individual, or Israel, or the race at large, in com¬ 
parison with the attainment of the Divine end ; 
and of the wonder of the Divine grace concerning 
itself with the fortunes of man at all (Job 22^^' 
85®'* 38, Fs 8''): hut also in the general disposition 
of the entire record, which places the complete 
history of sinful man, including alike his fall into 
sin and all the provisions for his recovery, within 
the larger history of the creative work of God, as 
but one incident in the greater wliole, governed, 
of course, like all its other parts, by its general 
teleology, llelatively to the OT record, never¬ 
theless, as indeed to tlie Biblical record as a whole, 
which is concerned directly only with God’s deal¬ 
ings with humanity, and that, especially, a sinful 
humanity (Gn 3^ G» Lv 18^^ Dt 1 K 8^, 
Vs W 5P 131)3 143^ Pr ‘2()9, Ec Is l\ Hos 4\ 
Job 15^* 25^ 14^), sotcriological predestination is 
the prime matter of importance ; and the doctrine 
of election is accordingly thrown into relief, and 
the general doctrine of the decree more incident¬ 
ally adverted to. It would be impossible, however, 
that the doctrine of election taught in the OT 
should follow other lines than those laid down in 
the general doctrine of the decree,—or, in other 
words, that God should be conceived as working 
in the sphere of jjrace in a manner that would be 
out of accord with the fundamental conception 
entertained by these writers of the nature of God 
and His relations to the universe. 

Accordingly, there is nothing concerning the 
Divine election more sharply or more steadily 
emphasized than its graciousness, in the highest 
sense of that word, or, in otlier terms, its absolute 
.sovereignty. This is plainly enough exhibited 
even in the course of the patriarchal history, 
and that from the beginning. In the very hour of 
man’s lirst sin, God intervenes sua sjwnte with a 
gratuitous promise of deliverance ; and at every 
stage afterwards the sovereign initiation of the 
grace of God—the Lord of the whole earth (Ex 
19®)—is strongly marked, as God’s universal counsel 
of salvation is* more and more unfolded through 
the separation and training of a people for Him¬ 
self, in whom the whole world should be blessed 
(Gn 123 ooiH 26^ 28^^); for from the beginning 
it is plainly indicated that the whole history of 
the world is ordered with reference to the estab¬ 
lishment of the kingdom of God (Dt 32®, wliere 
the reference seems to be to Gn 11). Already in 
tlie opposing lines of Seth and Cain (Gn 4'^* 2®) a 
discrimination is made; Noah is selected as the 
head of a new race, and among his son.s the 
preference is given to Slicm (Gn 9^®), from whose 
line Abraham is taken. Every fancy that Abra¬ 
ham owed his calling to his own desert is carefully 
excluded,—he was ‘ known ’ of God only that in 
him God might establish His kingdom (Gn 18^®); 
and the very acme of sovereignty is exhibited 
(as St. Paul points out) in the subsequent choice 
of Isaac and Jacob, and exclusion of Ishmael and 
Esau ; while the whole Divine dealing Avith the 
patriarchs—their separation from their kindred, 
removal into a strange land, and the like — is 
evidently understood as intended to cast them 
back on the grace of God alone. Similarly, the 
covenant made with Israel (Ex 19-24) is constantly 
a.ssigned to the sole initiative of Divine grace, and 
the fact of election is therefore appropriately set 


at the head of the Decalogue (Ex 20^; cf. 34®*^); 
and Israel is repeatedly warned that there was 
nothing in it which moved or could move God to 
favour It {e.g, Dt 48? 77 317 94 iQn, Ezk 16^ Am 9''). 
It has already been pointed out by what energetic 
ligurcs this mndaiiierital lesson was impressed on 
the Israelitish consciousness, and it is only true 
to say that no means are left unused to drive 
home the fact that God’s gracious election of 
I Israel is an absolutely sovereign one, founded 
solely in His unmerited love, and looking to nothing 
ultimately but tlie gratification of His own holy 
and loving impulse.s, and the manifestation of His 
grace through tlie formation of a heritage for 
Himself out of the mass of sinful men, by means of 
whom His saving mercy should advance to tlie 
whole world (Ps 8^ Is 40. 42. 60, Mic 4\ Am 4^® 
5®, JerSl®^, Ezk 17^ 30^^ J1 2^®). The simple terms 
that are employed to express this Divine selection 
—‘know’ (yi;), ‘choose’ (in;i) —are either used in 
a pregnant sense, or acquire a m*egiiant sense by 
their use in this connexion. The deeper meaning 
of the former term is apparently not specilically 
Hebrew, hut more widely Semitic (it occurs also in 
Assyrian ; see the Dictionaries of Delitzsch and 
Muss-Arnolt sub and especially llaupt in 

Bcitrdge zur AssyriologiCj i. 14, 15), and it can 
create no surprise, therefore, when it meets us 
in such passages as Gn (cf, 37is 

1® 31*; cf. Baethgcn and Delitzsch in loc.), Hos 13'^ 
(cf. Wiinsche in loc.) in something of the sense 
expressed by the scholastic phrase, nosse enm 
aj^ectu ct effect a ; while in the great declaration 
01 Am 33 (cf. Baur and Gunning in loc.), ‘You 
only liave I known away from all the peoples of 
the earth,’ what is thrown prominently forward 
is clearly the elective love which has singled Israel 
out for special care. More commonly, however, 
it is nnn that is employed to exjiress Goii’s sovereign 
election of Israel; the classical passage is, of 
course, Dt 7®*’ (see Driver in loc., as also, of the 
love underlying the ‘ choice,’ at 4®'' 7*), where it is 
carefully explained that it is in contrast with the 
treatment accorded to all the other peoples of the 
earth that Israel has been honoured with the 
Divine choice, and that the choice rests solely on 
the unmeriteii love of God, and finds no foundation 
ill Israel itself. These declarations are elsewhere 
constantly enforced {e.g. 4*7 iQio 14^), with the 
effect of throwing the strongest possible emphasis 
on the complete sovereignty of God’s choice of His 
people, who owe their ‘ separation ’ unto Jehovah 
(Lv 20”^*^®, 1 K 8*8) wholly to the wonderful love 
of God, in which He lias from the beginning taken 
knowledge of and chosen them. 

It is useless to seek to escape the profound meaning of this 
fundamental OT teaching* by recalling* the undeveloped state 
of the doctrine of a future life In Israel, and the national 
scope of its election,—as if the sovereign choice which is so 
insisted on could thus be confined to the choice of a people 
as a whole to certain purely earthly blessings, without any 
reference whatever to the eternal destiny of the individuals 
concerned. We are here treading very close to the abyss 
of confusing progress in the delivery of doctrine with the 
reality of God^s saving activities. The cardinal question, after 
all, does not concern the extent of the knowledge possessed 
by the OT saints of the nature of the blessedness that belongs 
to the people of God ; nor yet the relation borne by the 
election within the election, by the real Israel forming the 
heart of the Israel after the flesh, to the external Israel: it 
concerns the existence of a real kingdom of God in the OT 
dispensation, and the methods by which God Introduced man 
into it. It la true enough that the theocracy was an earthly 
kingdom, and that a prominent place was given to the promises 
of tne life that now is in the blessings assured to Israel; and it 
is in this engrossment with earthly happiness and the close 
connexion of the friendship of God with the enjojmnent of 
worldly goods that the undeveloped state of the OT doctrine 
of salvation is especially apparent. But it should not be for¬ 
gotten that the promise of earthly gain to the people of God 
18 not entirely alien to the NT idea of salvation (Mt 6*7,1 Ti 
1 4**), and that it is in no sense true that in the OT teaching, 
in any of Its stages, the blessings of the kingdom were eunmiOT 
up in worldly nappinese. The covenant blessing is rathei 
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donlared to be life, inclusive of all that that comprehensive 
word is fitted to convey (Dt 30^^; cf. 4^ Pr 12^8 ^^); and 
it found its best expression in the hi^h conception of ‘the 
favour of God ’ (Lv Ps 48 le^. 6 634 ); while it concerned 
itself with earthly prosperity only as and so far as that is 
a pledge of the Divine favour. It is no false testimony to 
the OT saints when they are described as looking for the 
city that has the foundations and as enduring as seeing the 
Invisible One: if their hearts were not absorbed in the con¬ 
templation of the eternal future^ they were absorbed in the 
contemplation of the Ktemal Lord, which certainly is some¬ 
thing even better; and the representation that they found 
their supreme blessedness in outward things runs so grossly 
athwart their own testimony that it fairly deserves Calvin a 
terrible invective, that thus the Israelitish people are thought 
of not otherwise than as a ‘sort of herd of swine which (so, 
forsooth, it is pretended) the Lord was fattening in the pen 
of this world' (I?iet. 11 . x. 1). And, on the other hand, though 
Israel as a nation constituted the chosen people of God (1 Ch 
IfiJS, Ps 894 1068-13 100^), yet we must not lose from sight the fact 
that the nation as such was rather the symbolical than the real 
people of God, and was His people at all, Indeed, only so far 
as it was, ideally or actually, identified with the inner borly of 
the really ‘chosen’—that people whom Jehovah formed for 
Himself that they might set forth Ilia praise (Is 43'<*0 65^. 
and who constituted the real people of His choice, the ‘remnant 
of Jacob' (Is 013, Am 98-18, Mai 3io ; cf. 1 K 1918, la 816-18). Nor 
are wo left in doubt as to how this inner core of actual people 
of God was constituted; we see the process in the call of 
Abraham, and the discrimination between Isaac and lahmael, 
between Jacob and Esau, and it is no false testimony that 
it was ever a ‘remnant according to the election of grace’ 
that God preserved to Himself as the salt of His people Israel. 
In every aspect of it alike, it is the sovereignty of the Divine 
choice that is emphasized,—whether the reference be to the 
segregation of Israel as a nation to enjoy the earthly favour of 
God as a symbol of the true entrance into rest, or the choice 
of a remnant out of Israel to enter into that real communion 
with Him which was the Joy of His saints,—of Enoch who 
walked with God (Gn 622), of Abraham who found in Him hie 
exceeding great reward (Gn 15i), or of David who saw no good 
beyond Him, and sought in Him alone his inheritance and 
his cup. Later times may have enjoyed fuller knowledge of 
what the grace of God had in store for His saints—whether 
in this world or that which is to come; later times may have 
possessed a clearer apprehension of the distinction between 
the children of the flesh and the children of the promise: but 
no later teaching has a stronger emphasis for the central fact 
that it is of the free grace of God alone that any enter in any 
degree into the participation of His favour. The kingdom of 
Gm, according to the OT, In every circle of its meaning, is 
above and before all else a stone cut out of the mountain 
‘ without hands ’ (Dn 234. 44 . 4fl), 


iii. Predestination among the Jews. —The 
profound religious conception of the relation of 
God to the works of llis hands that pervades the 
whole OT was too deeply engraved on the Jewish 
consciousness to be easily erased, even after 
growing legalism had measurably corroded the 
religion of the people. As, however, the idea of 
law more and more absorbed the whole sphere 
of religious thought, and piety came to be con¬ 
ceived more and more as ri^nt conduct before 
God instead of living communion with God, men 
grew naturally to think of God more and more 
as abstract unapproachableness, and to think of 
themselves more and more as their own saviours. 
The post-canonical Jewish writings, while retain¬ 
ing fervent expressions of dependence on God as 
the Lord of alt, by whose wise counsel all things 
exist and work out their ends, and over against 
whom the whole world, with every creature in it, 
is but the instrument of His will of good to Israel, 
nevertheless threw an entirely new emphasis on 
the autocracy of the human will. This em¬ 
phasis increases until in the later Judaism the 
extremity of heathen self-sufficiency is reproduced, 
and the whole ^here of the moral life is expressly 
reserved from Uivino determination. Meanwhile 
also heathen terminology was intruding into Jewish 
speech. The Platonic 7rp6voia, irpovoelVf for example, 
coming in doubtless through the medium of the 
Stoa, IS found not only in Philo {irepi x-povolas), but 
also in the Apocryphal books (Wis 6’ 14® 17®, 3 Mac 
6», 4 Mao 9®^ 13^ 17®®; cf. also Dn 6^^- LXX); 
the perhaps even more precise as well as earlier 
iipop&u occurs in Josephus {BJ II. viii. 14), and 
indeed also in the LXX, though here doubtless in 
a weakened sense (2 Mao 12®® 15®, cf. 3 Mac 2®^, as 


also Job 34®4 28®4 22“, cf. 2P«; also Zee 9>); while 
even the fatalistic term elixapixivij is employed by 
Josephus {BJ II. viii. 14 ; Ant, XIII. v. 9, XVIII. 
i. 3) to describe Jewish views of predestination. 
With the terms there came in, doubtless, more 
or less of the conceptions connoted by them. 

Whatever may have been the inlluences under 
which it was wrought, however, the tendency 
of post-canonical Judaism was towards setting 
aside the Biblical doctrine of predestination to a 
greater or less extent, or in a larger or smaller 
I sphere, in order to make room for the autocracy 
of the human will, the as it was significantly 
called by the Rabbis {Bereshith Rahba^ c. 22). This 
disintegrating process is little apparent perhaps 
in the Book of Wisdom, in which the sen.se of the 
almightiness of God comes to very strong expres¬ 
sion (11®® 12®"^®). Or even in Pliilo, whose pre- 
destinarianism {de Leag, Allcgor, i. 15, iii. 24, 27, 
28) closely follows, while his assertion of human 
freedom [Quod Deus sit immut. 10) does not pass 
beyond that of the Bible: man is separated from 
the animals and assimilated to God by the gift of 
•the power of voluntary motion’ and suitable 
emancipation from necessity, and is accordingly 
properly praised or blamed for his intentional 
acts; but it is of the grace of God only that any¬ 
thing exists, and the creature is not giver but 
receiver in all things; especially does it belong 
to God alone to plant and build up virtues, and 
it is impious for the mind, therefore, to say ‘I 
plant’; the call of Abraham, Isaac, Jacob was 
of pure grace without any merit, and God exer¬ 
cises the right to * dispose excellently,’ prior to all 
actual deeds. But the process is already apparent 
in so early a book as Sirach. The book at large is 
indeed distinctly predestinarian, and such passages 
as 16®®*®® 23®® 33“*^ 39®®* ®^ echo the teachings of the 
canonical books on this subject. But, while this 
is its general character, another element is also 
present: an assertion of human autocracy, for ex¬ 
ample, which is without parallel in the canonical 
booKs, is introduced at 15^^*®®, which culminates 
in the precise declaration that ‘ man has been com¬ 
mitted to the hand of his own counsel’ to choose 
for himself life or dcatli. The same phenomena 
meet us in the Pharisaic Psalms 01 Solomon 
(B.C. 70-40). Here there is a general recognition 
of God as the great and mighty King (2®4- 30) who 
has appointed the course of nature (18®®) and 
directs the development of history (2®4 94174)^ ruling 
over the whole and determining the lot of each 
(5®* on whom alone, therefore, can the hope of 
Israel be stayed (7® 17®), and to whom alone can 
the individual look for good. But, alongside of 
this expression of general dependence on God, 
there occurs the strongest assertion of the moral 
autocracy of the human will: ‘ 0 God, our works 
are in our own souls’ election and control, to do 
righteousness or iniquity in the works of our hand ’ 

(n 

It is quite credible, therefore, when Josephus 
tells us t/hat the Jewish parties of his day were 
divided, as on other matters, so on the question 
of the Divine predestination—the Essenes affirm¬ 
ing that fate [el/xappJprj, Josephus’ afl'ccted Grse- 
cizing expression for predestination) is the mistress 
of all, and nothir^ occurs to men which is not in 
accordance with its destination; the Sadducees 
taking away ‘fate’ altogether, and considering 
that tliere is no such thing, and that human affairs 
are not directed according to it, but all actions 
are in our own power, so that we are ourselves 
the causes of what is good, and receive what is 
evil from our own folly; while the Pharisees, 
seeking a middle ground, said that some actions, 
but not all, are the work of ‘ fate,’ and some are 
in our own power as to whether they are done or 
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not {Ant, XTii. v. 9). The distribution of the 
several views ainon^ the parties follows the general 
lines of what might have been anticipated—the 
Essenic system being pre-eminently supranatural- 
istic, and the Sadducean rationalistic, while there 
was retained among the Pharisees a deep leaven 
of religious earnestness ternnered, but not alto- 
ether destroyed (except in the extremest circles), 
y their ingrained legalism. The middle ground, 
moreover, which Josephus ascribes to the Phari¬ 
sees in their attempt to distribute the control of 
human action between ‘ fate ’ and ‘ free will,* re¬ 
flects not badly the state of opinion presupposed 
in the documents wo have already quoted. In his 
remarks elsewliere [BJ il. viii. 14; Ant, XVIII. 
i. 3) he appcMirs to ascribe to the Pharisees some 
kind of a doctrine of concursus also — a xpacrts 
between ‘ fate * and the human will by which both 
co-operate in the effect; but his language is ob¬ 
scure, and is coloured doubtless by reminiscences 
of Stoic teaching, with which philosophical sect he 
compares the I’harisees as he compares the Essenes 
with the Epicureans. 

But whatever may have been the traditional be¬ 
lief of the Pharisees, in proportion as the legalistic 
spirit which constituted the nerve of the move¬ 
ment became prominent, the sense of dependence 
on God, which is the vital breath of the doctrine 
of predestination, gave way. The Jews possessed 
the OT Scriptures in which the Divine lordship 
is a cardinal doctrine, and the trials of persecution 
cast them continually back upon God ; they could 
not, therefore, wholly forget the Biblical doctrine 
of the Divine decree, and throughout their whole 
history we meet with its echoes on their lips. 
The laws of nature, the course of history, the 
varying fortunes of individuals, are ever attributed 
to the Divine predestination. Nevertheless, it 
was ever more and more sharply disallowed that 
man’s moral actions fell under the same predeter¬ 
mination. Sometimes it was said that while the 
decrees of God were sure, they applied only so 
long as man remained in the condition in which 
he was contemplated when they were formed; he 
could escape all predetermined evil by a change in 
his moral character. Hence such sayings as, ‘ The 
righteous destroy what God decrees’ {Tanchuma 
on D’"i3i); ‘Repentance, prayer, and charity ward 
off every evil decree’ {Rosh-hashana). In any 
event, the entire domain of the moral life was 
more and more withdrawn from the intrusion 
of the decree; and Cicero’s famous declaration, 
which Harnack says might be inscribed as a 
motto over Pelagiaiiisra, might with cmml right 
be accepted as the working hypothesis or the later 
Judaism: ‘For gold, land, and all the blessings 
of life we have to return thanks to God; but no 
one ever returned thanks to God for virtue* {de 
Nat, Deoriirriy iii. 30). We read that the Holy 
One determines prior to birth all that every one is 
to be—wliether male or female, weak or strong, 
poor or rich, wise or silly ; but one thing He does 
not determine—whether he is to be righteous or 
unrighteous; according to Dt 30'® this is com¬ 
mitted to one’s own hands. Accordingly, it is 
said that * neither evil nor good comes from God ; 
both are the results of our deeds* {Midrash rah, 
on nin, and Jalkut there); and again, ‘All is in 
the hands of God except the fear of God * {Megilla 
25a); so that it is even somewhat cynically said, 
‘Man is led in the way in which he wishes to go’ 
{Maccoth 10); ‘If you teach him right, his God 
will make him know * (Is 28^ ; Jems. Ckallah i. 1). 
Thus the deep sense of dependence on God for all 
goods, and especially the goods of the soul, which 
forma the very core of the religious consciousness 
of the writers of the Old Testament, gradually 
vanished from the later Judaism, and was super¬ 


seded by a self-assertiveness which hung all good 
on the self-determination of the human spirit, on 
which the purposes of God waited, or to which 
they were subservient. 

iv. Predestination in NT.—The NT teaching 
starts from the plane of the OT revelation, and 
in its doctrines of God, Providence, Faith, and the 
Kingdom of God repeats or develops in a right line 
the fundamental deliverances of the OT, while in 
its doctrines of the Decree and of Election only 
such advance in statement is made as the progres¬ 
sive execution of the plan of salvation required. 

1. The Teaching of Jesus ,—In the teaching of 
our Lord, as recorded in the Synoptic Gospels, for 
example, though there is certainly a new emphasis 
thrown on the Fatherhood of God, this is by no 
moans at the exncnse of His inlinite majesty and 
might, but provides only a more profound revela¬ 
tion of the character of ‘the great King’ (Mt 5®®), 
the ‘Lord of heaven and earth’ (Mt 11% Lk W'), 
according to whose good pleasure all that is comes 
to pass. He is spoken of, therefore, specifically as 
the ‘ heavenly Father* (Mt 5’'® 0'^- 15'® 18®® 23^ 

cf. 5'8* ^® 6'-» 7"- 10®2* ®® 12®® 16'718'^'Mk ll^®- % 

Lk 11'®) whoso throne is in the heavens (Mt 5'*^ 
2.3-®), while the earth is but the footstool under 
His feet. There is no limitation admitted to the 
reach of His power, whetlicr on the score of 
difficulty in the task, or insignificance in the 
object: the category of the impossible has no ex¬ 
istence to Him ‘ with whom all things are possible ’ 
(Mt 9®®, Mk 10®^ Lk 18-^ Mt 22®®, Mk 12®** 14®®), 
and the minutest occurrences are as directly con¬ 
trolled by Him as the gr(\*itest (Mt 10®®*®®, Lk 12’'). 
It is from Him that the sunsliine and rain come 
(Mt S'*®); it is Ho that clothes with beauty tlie 
flowers of the held (Mt 6®^), and who feeds the 
birds of the air (Mt 6®®); not a sparrow falls to 
the ground without Him, and the very hairs of 
our lieads are numbered, and not one of them is 
forgotten by God (Mt lO'-®, Lk 12®). There is, of 
course, no clenial, nor neglect, of the mechanism 
of nature implied here; there is only clear per¬ 
ception of the providence of God guiding nature 
in all its operations, and not nature only, but the 
life of the free spirit as well (Mt 6® 8'^ 24®® 7’, 
Mk 11®®). Much less, however, is the care of God 
thought of as mechanical and purposeless. It was 
not simply of sparrows that our Lord was thinking 
when He adverted to the care of the heavenly 
Father for them, as it was not simply for oxen 
that God u as caring when He forbade them to be 
muzzled as they trod out the corn (I Co 9®); it 
was that they wno are of more value than sparrows 
might learn with what confidence they might de¬ 
pend on the Father’s hand. Thus a hierarchy of 
providence is uncovered for us, circle rising above 
circle,—first the wide order of nature, next the 
moral order of the world, lastly the order of salva¬ 
tion or of the kingdom of God,—a i)reformation 
of the dogmatic schema of providentia generalise 
specialise and specialissima. All these work to¬ 
gether for the one end of advancing the whole 
world-fabric to its goal; for the care of the 
heavenly Father over the works of His hand is 
not merely to prevent the world that He has made 
from falling into pieces, and not merely to pre¬ 
serve His servants from oppression by the evil of 
this world, but to lead the whole world and all 
that is in it onwards to the end which He has 
appointed for it,—to that yraXiyyeyejla of heaven 
and earth to which, under His guiding hand, the 
whole creation tends (Mt 19®®, Lk ‘20®^). 

In this divinely-led movement of ‘this world* 
towards ‘the world that is to come,’ in which 
every element of the world’s life has part, the 
central place is naturally taken by the spiritual 
preparation, or, in other words, by the oevelop- 
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ment of the Kingdom of God which reaches its 
consummation in the ‘ regeneration.’ This King¬ 
dom, our Lord exnlains, is the heritage of tiiose 
blessed ones for whom it has been prepared from 
the foundations of the world (Mt 25®^, cf. 20**^). 
It is built up on earth through a ‘call’ (Mt 9^*, 
Mk 2^’, Lk 5^2), which, however, as mere invitation 
is inoperative (Mt 22‘‘^-iS Lk 14^®-“®), and is made 
etfective only by the exertion of a certain ‘con¬ 
straint’ on Gotl’s part (Lk 14^),—so that a dis¬ 
tinction emerges between the merely * called ’ and 
tlie really ‘ chosen’ (Mt 22i‘*). The author of tJiis 
‘choice’ is God (Mk who has chosen His 

elect (Jdc 18^, Mt 24-^-^‘^h Mk 13^'^^) before the 
world, in accordance with His own pleasure, dis¬ 
tributing as He will of what is His own (Mt 
1014. . go that the eil’ect of the call is already 

predetermined (Mt 13), all providence is ordered 
for the benclit of the elect (Mt 24“^), and they 
are guarded from falling away (Mt 24^4), and, at 
the last day, are 8ei)arated to their inheritance 
prepared for them from all eternity (Mt 25®^). 
That, in all this process, the initiative is at every 
point taken by (iod, and no question can be enter¬ 
tained of precedent merit on the part of the 
recipients of the blessings, results not less from 
the whole underlying conception of God in His 
relation to the course of providence than from 
the details of the teaching itself. Every means 
is utilized, however, to enhance the sense of the 
free sovereignty of God in the bestowment of His 
Kingdom; it is ‘the lost’ whom Jesus comes to 
seek (Lk 19^®), and ‘sinners’ whom He came to 
call (Mk 2^’); His truth is revealed only to 
‘babes’ (Mt 11“, Lk 10®*), and lie gives His 
teaching a special form just that it may be veiled 
from them to whom it is not directed (Mk 4”), 
distributing His benefits, independently of merit 
(Mt 20^***), to those who had been chosen by God 
therefor (Mk 13®®). 

In the discourses recorded by St. John the same 
essential spirit rules. Although, in accordance 
with the deeper theological apprehension of their 
reporter, the more metaphysical elements of Jesus’ 
doctrine of God come here to fuller expression, it 
is nevertheless fundamentally the same doctrine of 
God that is displayed. Despite the even stronger 
emphasis thrown here on His Fatherhood, there is 
not the slightest obscuration of His infinite ex¬ 
altation : Jesus lifts His eyes up when He would 
seek Him (IH^ 17*); it is in neaven that His 
house is to be found (14®); and thence proceeds 
all that comes from Him (1»® 3*® 6®*- 
6®®); so that God and heaven come to be almost 
equivalent terms. Nor is there any obscuration 
ot His ceaseless activity in governing the world 
(6*^), although the stress is naturally thrown, in 
accordance with the whole character of this Gospel, 
on the moral and spiritual side of this government. 
But the very essence of the message of the Johan- 
nine Jesus IS that the will {04\rj/xa) of the Father 
(4" 5®® 6®®*®®**® 7*’ 9®*, cf. 3* 6®* 17®^ 21®®*®®) is the 
principle of all things ; and more especially, of 
course, of the introduction of eternal life into 
this world of darkness and death. The conception 
of the world as lying in the evil one and therefore 
judged already (3*®), so that upon those who are 
not removed from the evil of the world the wrath 
of God is not so much to be poured out as simply 
abides (3®®, cf, 1 Jn 3**), is fundamental to tnis 
whole presentation. It is therefore, on the one 
hand, that Jesus represents Himself as having 
come not to condemn the world, but to save the 
world (3*7 8*® 9® 12^’, cf. 4®®), and all that He does 
as having for its end the introduction of life into 
the world (6®®* ®*); the already condemned world 
needed no further condemnation, it needed saving. 
And it is for the same reason, on the other hand, 


that He represents the wicked world as incapable 
of coming to Him that it might have life (S'^*- ®* 
14*7 i(j83^^ ag requiring first of all a ‘ drawing ’ 
from the Father to enable it to come (6^^- *®); so 
that only those hear or l>clieve on Him who are ‘ of 
God’ (S'*’, cf. 16*® 17*^), who are ‘ of his sheep’ (Ifi**®). 

There is undoubtedly a stronfj emphasis thrown 
on the universality of Christ’s mission of salvation; 
He has been sent into the world not merely to 
save some out of the world, but to save tlie world 
itself (3*« 6®* 12^7 17®*, cf. H®, 1 Jn 4*^ 2-). But 
this universality of destination and efiect by which 
it is ‘ the world ’ that is saved, does not imply the 
salvation of each and every individual in the world, 
even in the tiarlier stages of the developing salva¬ 
tion. On the contrary, the saving woi k is a pro¬ 
cess (17®®); and, meanwhile, the coming of the Son 
into the world introduces a crisis, a sifting by 
which those who, because they are ‘ of God,° ‘ of 
his sheep,’ are in the world, but not of it (15*® 
17*^), are separated from those who are of the 
world, that is, of their father the devil (8*^), who 
is the Prince of this world (12®* 14®® 16**). Obvi¬ 
ously, the dillerence between men that is thus 
manifested is not thought of as inherin'^, after a 
dualistio or semi-Gnostiq fashion, in their very 
natures as such, or as instituted by their own 
self-framed or accidentally received dispositions, 
much less by their own conduct in the world, 
which is rather the result of it,—but, as already 
pointed out, as the efiect of an act of God. All 
goes back to the will of God, to accomplish which, 
the Son, as the Sent One, has come ; and therefore 
also to the consentient will of the Son, who gives 
life, accordingly, to whom He will (6®*). As no 
one can come to Him out of the evil world, except 
it be given him of the Father (6®®, cf. 6^), so all 
that the Father gives Him (6®7*®®) and only such 
(6®®), come to Him, being drawn thereunto oy the 
Father (6*^). Thus the Son has * his own in the 
world* (13*), His ‘chosen ones’ (13** 15*®’*®), whom 
by His choice He has taken out of the world (15** 
17*. *^. **); and for these only is His high-priestly 
intercession offered (17*), as to them only is eternal 
life communicated (10®* 17®, also 3*®-®* 5®"* 6^* ®^ 8*®). 
Thus, what the dogmatists call gratia prasveniens 
is very strikingly taught; and especial point is 
given to this teaching in the CTeat declarations as 
to the new birth recorded in Jn 3, from which we 
learn that the recreating Spirit comes, like the 
wind, without observation, and as He lists (3*), 
the mode of action by which the Father * draws ’ 
men being thus uncovered for us. Of course this 
drawing is not to be thought of as proceeding in 
a manner out of accord with man’s nature as a 
psychic being; it naturally comes to its mani¬ 
festation in an act of voluntary choice on man’s 
own part, and in this sense it is ‘ psychological * 
and not ‘physical’; accordingly, though it be God 
that ‘ draws,’ it is man that ‘ comes ’ (3®* 6®®* ^* 14*). 
There is no occasion for stumbling therefore in 
the ascription of ‘ will * and * re8j)on8ibility ’ to 
man, or for puzzling over the designation of ‘faith,* 
in which the ‘ coming ’ takes effect, as a ‘ work ’ of 
man’s (6**). Mon is, of course, conceived as acting 
humanly, after the fashion of an intelligent and 
voluntary agent; but behind all his action there 
is ever postulated the all-determining hand of God, 
to whose sovereign operation even the blindness 
of the unbelieving is attributed by the evangelist 
(12****)f while the receptivity to the light of those 
who believe is repeatedly in the most emphatic 
way ascribed by Jesus Himself to God alone. 
Although with little use of the terminology in 
which we have been accustomed to expect to see 
the doctrines of the decree and of election ex¬ 
pressed, the substance of these doctrines is here 
set out in the most impressive way. 
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From the two sets of data provided by the Synoptiata and ] 
St. John, it is possible to attain c^uite a clear insteht into 
the oonception of predestination as it lay in our Lora’s teach¬ 
ing. It is quite certain, for example, that there is no place in 
this teaching for a * predestination * that is carefully adjusted 
to the foreseen performances of the creature ; and as little 
for a ‘ decree ’ which may be frustrated by creaturely action, 
or an ‘election’ which is given eflfoct only by the creaturely 
choice: to our Lord the Father is the omnipotent Lord of 
heaven and earth, according to whose pleasure all thinpfs are 
ordered, and who gives the Kingdom to whom He will (Lk 
1232, Mk 1120, Lk 1021). Certainly it is the very heart of our 
Lord’s teaching that the Father’s good pleasure is a good 
pleasure, ethically right, and the issue of intlnite love; the 
very name of Father as the name of Ood by preference on 
His lips is full of this conception ; but the very nerve of this 
teaching is, that the Father’s will is all-embracing and omnip¬ 
otent. It is only therefore that Ilis children need be careful 
for nothing, that the little flock need not fear, that His elect 
may be assured that none of them shall be lost, but all that 
the Father has given Him shall be raised up at the last day. 
And if thus the elective purpose of the Father cannot fail of 
its end, neither is it possible to find this end in anything less 
than ‘salvation’ in the highest sense, than entrance into that 
eternal life to communicate which to dying men our Lord 
came into the world. There are elections to other ends, to be 
sure, spoken of: notably there is the election of the apostles to 
their oftlco (Lk 6i3, Jn 670); and Christ Himself is conceived 
os especially GckI’s elect one, because no one has the service to 
render which He has (Lk 93ft 233ft). But the elect, by way of 
eminence; ‘the elect whom Ood elected,’ for whose sake He 
governs all history (Mk 1320); th© elect of whom it was the 
will of Him who sent the Son, that of all that He gave Him 
He should lose nothing, but should raise it up at the last day 
(Jn (ifto); the elect whom the Son of Man shall at the last day 
gather from the four winds, from the uttermost parts of the 
earth to the uttermost part Qf heaven (Mk 1327); it would be in¬ 
adequate to suppose that those are elected merely to opportuni¬ 
ties or the means of grace, on their free cultivation of which 
shall depend their unaecided destiny ; or merely to the service 
of their fellow-men, as agents in God’s beneficent plan for the 
salvation of tlie race. Of course this election is to privileges 
and means of grace; and without these the great end of the 
election would not bo attained : for the * election ’ is given 
effect onl)^ by the ‘call,’ and manifests itself only in faith and 
the holy life. E<iually of course the elect are * the salt of the 
earth ’ and ‘ the light of the world,’ the few through whom the 
many are blessed; the eternal life to which they are elected 
does not consist in or with the silence and coldness of death, 
bub only in and with the intensesb activities of the conquering 
people of God, But the prime end of their election does not 
lie in these things, and to place exclusive stress upon them is 
certainly to pther in the mint and anise and cummin of the 
doctrine. That to which God's elect are elected Is, according 
to the teaching of Jesus, all that is included In the idea of the 
Kingdom of God, in the idea of eternal life, in the Idea of 
fellowship with Christ, in the idea of participation in the 
glory which the Father has given His Son. Their choice, 
and the whole development of their history, according to our 
Lord’s teaching, is the loving work of the Father: and in His 
keeping also is the consummation of their bliss. Their segrega- 
tionj of course, leaves others not elected, to whom none of their 
privileges are granted ; from whom none of their services are 
exacted; with whom their glorious destiny is not shared. 
This, too, is of God, But this side of the matter, in accordance 
with Jesus’ mission in the world as Saviour rather than as 
Judge, is less dwelt upon. In the case of neither class, that 
of the elect as little as that of those that are without, are the 
purposes of God wrought out without the co-operation of the 
activities of the subjects; but in neither case is the decisive 
factor supplied by these, but is discoverable solely in the will of 
God and tne consonant will of the Son. The ‘even so, Father; 
for so it seemed good in thy sight’ (Mb 1120, Lk IO 21 ), is to our 
Lord, at least, an all-sufficient theodicy in the face of all God’s 
diverse dealings with men. 

2. TAe Teaching of the Disciples. —Tho disciples 
of Jesus continue Ilis teaching in all its elements. 
We are conscious, for example, of entering no now 
atmosphere when we pass to the Epistle ^ James. 
St. James, too, finds his starting-point in a profound 
^prehension of the exaltation and perfection of 
God,—defining God’s nature, indeed, with a phrase 
that merely repeats in other words the penetrating 
declaration that ‘God is light* (1 Jn 1®), which, 
reflecting our Lord’s teaching, sounds the keynote 
of the beloved disciple’s thought of God (Ja — 
and particularly in a keen sense of dependence on 
God (4^® 5’), to which it was an axiom that every 
good thing is a gift from Him Accordingly, 

salvation, the pre-eminent good, comes purely as 
His gift, and can be ascribed only to His \vill (1^®); 
and its exclusively Divine origin is indicated by 
the choice that is made of those who receive it— 
not the rich and prosperous, who have somewhat 


perhaps which might command consideration, but 
the poor and mi.serable (2®). So little does this 
Divine choice rest on even faith, that it is rather 
in order to faith (2®), and introduces its recipients 
into the Kingdom as firstfruits of a great harvest 
to be reaped by God in the world (H®). 

Similarly, in t\\Q Book of Acts, tho whole stress in 
the matter of salvation is laid on the grace of God 
(1128 134a 148.26 1540 1327). and to it, in the most 
pointed way, the inception of faith itself is assigned 
(18^). It is only slightly varied language when 
the increase, in the Church is ascribed to tlie hand 
of the Lord (11*^), or tho direct act of God (14^ 
18'®). The explicit declaration of 2’'^ presents, 
therefore, nothing peculiar, and we are fully pre¬ 
pared for the philosophy of tlie redemptive history 
expressed in 13“*®, tliat only those ‘ordained to 
eternal life’ believed—the believing that comes by 
the grace of God to whom it belongs to open 

the heart to give heed to the gospel (16'^), being 
thus referred to the counsel of eternity, of which 
the events of time are only the outworking. 

The general philosophy of history thus suggested 
is implicit in the very idea of a promissory system, 
and in the recognition of a predictive element in 
prophecy, and is written large on the pages of the 
historical booJes of the NT. It is given expression 
in every declaration that this or that event came 
to pass ‘that it might be fullilled wliich was spoken 
hy the prophets,’—a form of statement in which 
our Lord liad,Himself betrayed His teleological view 
of history, not only as respects details (.In 15^ 17'^), 
but with the widest reference (Lk 21^-), and which 
was taken up cordially by His followcns, particu¬ 
larly by Matthew 2'®* 4'^ 12‘7 13:*® 21** 26®«, 

Jn 12^ 18® 1934.28.86) Alongside of this phrase 
occurs the equally significant ‘ Set of tho Divine 
decree,’ as it has been appropriately called, by 
which is suggested tho necessity whicli rules over 
historical sequences. It is used with a view now to 
Jesus’ own plan of redemption (by Jesus Himself, 
Mt 8®', Lk 2^® 4^^ 9-® 1.3®® 17®® 24’, Jii S’** 10’® 12®^; 
by the evangelist, Mt 16®'), now to the underlying 
plan of God (by Jesus, Mb 24®, Mk 13’-'®, Lk 21®; 
by the writer, Mt 17'®, Mk 9", Ac 3®' 9'®), anon to 
the prophetic declaration as an indication of the 
underlying plan (hy Jesus, Mt 26®®, Lk 22®’ 24®®**’*; 
by the writer, Jn 20®, Ad 1'® 17®). This appeal, in 
either form, served an important apologetic pur¬ 
pose in the lir.st proclamation of the gospel; but 
its fundamental significance is rooted, of course, in 
the conception of a Divine ordering of the whole 
course of history to the veriest detail. 

Such a teleological conception of the history of 
the Kingdom is iiianife.sted strikingly in the speech 
of St. Stephen (Ac 7), in which the developing 
Ian of God is rapidly sketched. But it is in such 
eclarations as those of St. Peter recorded in Ac 
228 428 wider philosophy of history comes 

to (its clearest expression. In them everything 
that had befallen Jesus is represented as merely 
the emerging into fa(;t of what had stood before¬ 
hand prepared for in ‘ the determinate counsel and 
foreknowledge of God,’ so that nothing had been 
accomplished, by whatever agents, except what 
‘his hand and his counsel had foreordained to 
come to pas.s.’ It would not he easy to frame 
language which should more explicitly proclaim 
the conception of an all - determining decree of 
God governing the entire sejiuence of events in 
time. Elsewhere in the Petrine discourses of Acts 
the speech is coloured by the same ideas: we 
note in the immediate context of these culmin¬ 
ating passages the high terms in which the exalta¬ 
tion of God is expressed (4®*'*), the sharpness with 
which His sovereiraty in the ‘ call ’ {vpoa-KaXiofiat) 
is declared (2®®), ana elsewhere the repeated emerg¬ 
ence of the idea of the necessary correspondence 
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of the events of time with the predictions of 
Scripture (1^® 3^'). The same doctrine of pre¬ 

destination meets us in the pa^cs of St. Peter's 
Epistles, He does, indeed, speak of the mein hers 
of the Christian community as God’s elect (I 1* 2^ 
II po), in accordance with the apostolic habit 
of ’assuming the reality implied in the manifesta¬ 
tion ; but this is so far from importing that election 
hangs on the act of man that St. Peter refers it 
directly to the elective foreknowledge of God (I P), 
and seeks its confirmation in sanctification (II P®), 
—even as the stumbling of the disobedient, on the 
other hand, is presented as a confirmation of their 
appointment to disbelief (I 2®). Tlie pregnant use 
01 the terms * foreknow' ’ {irpoyivdiaKiJii) and ‘ fore¬ 
knowledge ’ {Trpdypwcrts) by St. Peter brought to our 
attention in these passages (Ac 2^^, 1 P !-• where 
they certainly convey the sense of a loving, dis¬ 
tinguishing regard which assimilates them to the 
idea of election, is worthy of note as another of 
the traits common to him and St. Paul (Ro 11^ 
only in NT). The usage might be explained, in¬ 
deed, as the development of a purely Greek sense 
of the words, but it is much more probably rooted 
in a Semitic usage, which, as we have seen, is not 
without example in OT. A simple comparison of 
the passages will exhibit the impossibility of read¬ 
ing the terms of mere prevision (cf. Cremer stib 
vnc., and especially the full discussion in K. 
Muller’s Die GoiffirXe Zumrerschanfj und Erwah- 
lung, etc. pp. 38 f., 81 f.; also Gennrich, SKy 1898, 
382-39.'); i’neiderer, Urchriste7it/mm, 289, Paulin- 
ismuSy 288 ; and Ijorenz, Lehrsystem, etc. 94). 

The teaching of St. John in Gospel and Epistle 
is not distinguishable from that which he reports 
from his Master’s lips, and need not here be re¬ 
verted to afresh. The same fundamental view¬ 
points meet us also in the Apocalypse. The 
emphasis there placed on the omnipotence of Go<l 
rises indeed to a climax. There only in NT (except 
2 Co 6'®), for example, is the epithet iravroKpdTujp 
ascribed to Him (1^ 4® 11^^ If)® 16’-19®-2lf, cf. 
15® 6^®); and the whole purport of the book is the 
portrayal of the Divine guidance of history, and 
the very essence of its message that, despite all 
surface appearances, it is the hand of God that 
really directs all occurrences, and all things are 
h.astening to the end of His determining. Salva¬ 
tion is ascribed unvaryingly to the grace of God, and 
declared to be His work (12^® 19^, The elect people 
of God are His by the Divine choice alone: their 
names are from the foundation of the world written 
in the I.amb’s Hook of Life (13® 17® 20'®*^® 21®*®), 
which is certainly a symbol of Divine appointment 
to eternal life revealed in and realized through 
Christ; nor shall they ever be blotted out of it (3®). 
It is dilhcult to doubt that the destination hero 
asserted is to a complete salvation (19®), that it is 
individual, and that it is but a single instance of 
the completeness of the Divine government to 
which the world is subject by tlie Jjord of lords 
and King of kings, the Ruler of the earth and 
King of the nations, whose control of all the 
occurrences of time in accordance with His holy- 
pur poses it is the supreme object of this book to 
portray. 

Perhaps less is directly said about the purpose 
of God in the Epistle to the Hebrews than in any 
other portion of NT of equal length. The technical 
nhraseology of the subject is conspicuously absent. 
Nevertheless, the conception of the Divine counsel 
and will underlying all that comes to pass (2^®), 
and especially the entire course of the jpurenase 
(6^’, cf. 10®“^® 2®) and application (UW»w ^») of 
salvation, is fundamental to the whole thought of 
the Epistle; and echoes of the modes in which this 
conception is elsewhere expressed meet us on every 
hand. Thus we read ot God’s eternal counsel 


(povX'tjy 6^^) and of His precedent will (^^Xiyga, 10^®) as 
underlying His redemptive acts ; of the enrolment 
of the names of His children in heaven (12*-^); of 
the origin in the energy of God of all that is good 
in us (13^0; and, above all, of a ‘heavenly call’ 
as the source of the whole renewed life of the 
Christian (3h cf. 9^®). 

When oiir Lord epoko of ‘callinfr’ OtxXiu, Mt9>3, Mk 2*7 Lk 
632, and, parabolicafly, Mt 222 *i-6-^, Lk 14 «-o. * 0 . 12 . ci. irt.i7:24; 
xXvroe, Mt 22*4 [2046]) the term was used In the ordinary sense 
of ‘invitation,’ and refers therefore to a much broodier circle 
than the ‘elect’ (Mt 2214); and this fundamental sense of 
‘ bidding' may continue to cling to the term in the hands of the 
evangelists (IVft 42 *, Mk I®*, cf.Lk 147, Jn 2*), while the depth 
of meaning which might be attached to it, even In such a 
connotation, may bo revealed liy such a passage as Uev 
* Blessed are they which are bidden to the marriage supper of 
the Lamb.’ On the lips of the apostolic writers, however, the 
term in its application to the call of God to salvation Look 
on deeper meanings, doubtless out of consideration of the 
aiithor of the call, who lias but to speak and it is done (cf. Ro 
417). It occurs in these writers, when it occurs at all. as the 
synonym no longer of ‘ invitation,’ but rather of ‘ election ’ 
itself; or, more precisely, as expressive of the temporal act of 
the Divine efficiency by which effect is given to the electing 
decree. In this profounder sense it is practically confined to 
the writings of St- Paul and St. Peter and the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, occurring elsewhere only in Jude 1 , Rev 1714, where 
the children of God are designated the ‘ calle<l,’ hist as they are 
(in various collocations of the term with the idea of election) 
in Ro 16- 7, 1 Co 12, Ro 828, 1 Co 124 (cf. Ro 1 *, 1 Co 11). KX*,ri(. 
os used in these passages, does not occur in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews, but in 81 occurs in a sense indistinguishable 

from that which it bears in St. Paul (Ro 1129, 1 Co I2ti, Eph 1*8 
41- 4, ph 3*4, 2 Th 1*1, 2 Ti 19) and St. Peter (2 P llO) ; and in 915 
(cf. special applications of the same general idea, 64 118), xK\iat 
bears the same deep sense expressed by it in St. Paul (Ro 30 
911 - 24 , 1 Go 1® 7*517. 18 . 18.20. 21.22.22.24, Gal 16-15 68-13, Eph 
41-4 Col 315, 1 Th2i2 47 624, 2 Th 214, 2Ti 1®) and in St. Peter 
(Ills 29.21 39 610, 11 18 , cf. Ac 289, and in the 

lan^age of St. Luke, Ac 132 ifiio). The contrast into which the 
‘ called ’ ( 3 I) are brought in this Epistle with the * evangelized' 
( 42 . 6 ), repeating in other terms the contrast which our Saviour 
institutes between the ‘elect’ and‘called’ (Mt 2214), exhibits 
the height of the meaning to which the idea of the ‘ call ’ has 
climhccl. It no longer denotes the mere invitation,—that notion 
is now given in ‘evangelize,’—but the actual ushering into 
salvation of the heirs of the promise, who are made partakers 
of the heavenly calling, and are called to the everlasting in¬ 
heritance just because they have been destined tliercunto by 
God (114), and are enrolled in heaven os the children given to 
the Son of God (2*3), 

3. The Teaching of St. Paul. —It was reserved, 
however, to the Apostle Paul to give to the fact of 
predestination its fullest NT presentation. This 
was not because St. Paul exceeded his fellows in 
the strength or clearness of his convictions, but 
because, in the prosecution of the special task 
which was committed to him in the general work 
of establishing Christianity in the world, the com¬ 
plete expression of the common doctrine of pre¬ 
destination fell in his way, and became a necessity 
of his argument. With him, too, the roots of his 
doctrine of predestination were set in his general 
doctrine of God, and it was fundamentally because 
St. Paul was a theist of a clear and consistent 
type, living and thinking under the inlluenco of the 
profound consciousness of a personal God who is 
the author of all that is and, as well, the upholder 
and powerful governor of all that He has made, 
according to whose will, therefore, all that comes 
to pass must be ordered, that he was a predesti- 
narian; and more particularly he too was a pre- 
destinarian because of his general doctrine of 
salvation, in every step of which the initiative 
must be taken by Goa’s unmerited grace, just 
because man is a sinner, and, as a sinner, rests 
under the Divine condemnation, with no right 
of so much as access to God, and without means 
to seek, much less to secure, His favour. But 
althougn possessing no other sense of the infinite 
majesty of the almighty Person in whose hands 
all things lie, or of the issue of all saving acts 
from His free grace, than his companion aposUes, 
the course of the special work in which St. Paul 
was engaged, and the exigencies of the special 
controversies in which he was involved, forced him 
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to a fuller expression of all that is implied in 
these convictions. As he cleared the whole lield 
of Christian faith from the presence of any re¬ 
maining confidence in human works ; as he laid 
beneath the hope of Christians a righteousness not 
self-wrought but provided by God alone; as he 
consistently offered this God-provided righteous¬ 
ness to sinners of all classes without regardi to 
anything in them by wliicdi they miglit fancy God 
could be moved to accept their persons,—he was 
inevitably driven to an especially pervasive refer¬ 
ence of salvation in each ot its elements to the free 
grace of God, and to an especially full exposition 
on the one hand of the course of Divine grace 
in the sev^eral acts which enter into the saving 
work, and on the other to the firm rooting of the 
whole process in the pure will of tlie God of grace. 
From the beginning to the end of his ministry, 
accordingly, St. Paul conceived liimself, above 
everything else, as the bearer of a message of 
undeserved grace to lost sinners, not even directing 
his own footsteps to carry tlie glad tidings to 
whom he would (Ko P®, 1 Co 4^^, Co 2^-), but 
rather led by God in triumphal procession through 
the world, tiiat througli him might bo made mani¬ 
fest the savour of the Knowledge of Christ in every 
place—a savour from life unto life in them that 
are saved, and from death unto death in tluun 
that are lost (2 Co 2*®- ^®). J3y the * word of the 
cross ’ proclaimed by him the essential character 
of his 1 leavers was thus brought into manifestation, 
—to tlie lost it was foolishness, to the saved the 
power of God (1 Co P^): not as if this essential 
character belonged to them by nature or was the 
product of their own activities, least of all of 
their choice at the moment of the proclamation, by 
which rather it was only rcNealeu ; but as finding 
an explanation only in an act of God, in accord¬ 
ance with tlie working of flim to whom all difier- 
ences among men are to be ascribed (1 Co 4“^)— 
for God alone is the Lord of the harvest, and all 
the increase, however diligently man may plant 
and water, is to be accredited to Him alone 
(ICofi®*). 

It is naturally the soteriological interest that 
determines in the main St. Paul’s allusions to the 
all-determining hand of God,—the letters that we 
have from him come from Paul the evangelist,—but 
it is not merely a soteriological conception that he 
is expressing in them, but the most fundamental 
postulate of liis religious consciousness ; and he is 
accordingly constantly correlating his doctrine of 
election with his general doctrine of the decree or 
counsel of God. No man ever had an in tenser or 
more vital sense of (iod,—the eternal (Ro 10*^®) and 
incorruptible (l*^) One, the only wise One (16““), 
who does all things according to His good-pleasure 
(1 Co 15^ 12^®, Col P®* ^®), and whose Avays are 
past tracing out (Ko 1P^) ; before whom men 
should therefore boAV in the humility of absolute 
dependence, recogni/ing in Him the one moulding 
power as Avell in history as in the life of the 
individual (Ko 9). Of Him and through Him and ' 
unto Him, he fervently exclaims, are all things 
(Ko 11®®, cf. 1 (^o 8®) ; lie is over all and through 
all and in all (Fph 4®, cf. Col P®); Ho workclh all 
things according to the counsel of His will (Epli 
P^): all that is, in a word, owes its existence and 
persistence and its action and issue to Him. The 
whole course of history is, therefore, of His order¬ 
ing (Ac 1418 17-8, Ko P®i; 8-® 9-11, Gal 3. 4), and 
every event that befalls is under His control, and 
must be estimated from the view-point of His pur¬ 
poses of good to His people (Ko 8®®, 1 Th i®), for 
whose benefit the whole Avorld is governed (Kph 1--, 

1 Co 21, Col p8). The figure that is employed in 
Ro with a someAvhat narrower reference, would 
fairly express St. Paul’s world-view in its relation 


to the Divine activity : God is the potter, and the 
wliole world with all its contents but as the plastic 
elay which He moulds to His own ends ; so that 
whatsoever comes into being, and whatsoever uses 
are served by the things that exist, are all alike of 
Him. In accordance with this world-view St. 
Paul’s doctrine of salvation must necessarily be 
interpreted; and, in very fact, ho gives it its 
accordant expression in every instance in which 
he speaks of it. 

There are especially three. rJdef passages in which 
the apostle so fully expounds nis fundamental 
tefichiiig as to the relation of salvation to the 
purpose of God, that they may fairly claim our 
primary attention. 

{a) The first of these—Ro 8^* emerges as part 
of the encouragement which tJio apostle offers to 
his readers in the sad state in Avhich tliey find 
themselves in this world, afllicted witli fears 
within and lightings without. He reminds tliem 
that they are not left to their w^eakness, but the 
Spirit comes to their aid: ‘and avc knoAV,’ adds 
the apostle,—it is no matter of conjecture, but of 
assured knowledge, — ‘ that with them that love 
God, God co-operates with respect to all things for 
good, since they are indeed tlie called according 
to [His] purpose.* The appeal is obviously pri¬ 
marily to the universal government of God: 
notliin^j takes place save by His direction, and 
even wdiat seems to be grievous comes fiom the 
Father’s hand. Secondarily, the appeal is to the 
assured position of his readers wdlliin the fatherly 
care of God : they have not come into this blessed 
relation with God accidentally or by the for(;e of 
their own choice ; tlu‘y have been ‘ called ’ into it 
by Himself^ and that by no thoughtless, inad¬ 
vertent, meaningless, or cliaiigeable call ; it was a 
call ‘according to purpose,’ — where the anar¬ 
throusness of tlie noun throw’s stress on the pur- 
posivcncss of the call. What has been ilenomiiiated 
Hlie golden chain of salvation’ that is attached 
to this declaration by the jiarticle ‘ because ’ can 
therefore have no other end than more fully to 
develop and more firmly to ground tlie assurance 
thus quickened in the hearts of the readers : it 
accordingly enumerates the steps of the saving 
process in the purpose of God, and carries it thus 
successively through the stages of appropriating 
forcknowIcMlge,—for ‘foreknow’ is undoubtedly 
used here in that pregnant sense we have already 
seen it to bear in similar connexions in NT,—pre¬ 
destination to conformity wdth the image of God’s 
Son, calling, justifying, glorifying ; all of which 
are cast in the past tense of a pnr|)ose in principle 
executed when formed, and are bound together as 
mutually implicative, so that, w here one is present, 
all are in principle present with it. It accordingly 
follows that, in St. Paul’s conception, glorifica¬ 
tion rests on justification, which in turn rests on 
vocation, wliile vocation comes only to those who 
had previously been predestinated to conformity 
with God’s Son, and this predestination to character 
and destiny only to those afore chosen by God’s 
loving regard. It is obviously a strict doctrine of 
predestination that is tcauglit. This conclusion can 
be avoided only by assigning a sen.se to the ‘ fore- 
knqw'ing’ that lies at the root of the whole process, 
which is certainly out of accord not merely with 
its ordinary imjiort in similar connexions in the 
NT, nor merely Avith the context, but Avith the 
very purjjoso for which the declaration is made, 
namely, to enhearten tlie struggling saint by 
assuring him that he is not committed to his 
OAvn poAver, or rather weakness, but is in the sure 
hands of the Almighty Feather. It Avould seem 
little short of absurd to hang on the merely con¬ 
templative foresight of God a declaration acfduced 
to support the assertion that the lovers of God 
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are something deeper and finer than even lovers of 
God, namely, ‘ the called according to j^urpose* 
and itself educing the joyful cry, ‘ If God la for us, 
who is against iis?^ and pounding a confident 
claim upon tlie gift of all things from Ills hands. 

(6) The even more famous section, Ro 9.10* 11, 
following closely upon this strong allirmation of 
the suspension of tne whole saving process on the 
predetermination of God, offers, on the face of it, 
a yet sharper assertion of predestination, raising 
it, moreover, out of the circle of the merely in¬ 
dividual salvation into the broader region or the 
Iiiatorical development of the kingdom of God. 
The problem which St. Paul here faces grew so 
directly out of his fundamental doctrine of justi¬ 
fication by faith alone, with complete disregard 
of all question of merit or vested privilege, that 
it must have often forced itself upon his atten¬ 
tion,— himself a Jew with a hign estimate of 
a Jew’s privileges and a passionate love for his 
people, lie could not but have pondered it fre- 

? [\iently and deeply, and least of all could he have 
ailed to give it treatment in an Epistle like this, 
which undcitakes to provide a somewhat formal 
exposition of his whole doctrine of justification. 
Having shown the necessity of such a method of 
salvation as he proclaimed, if sinful men were to be 
saved at all and then expounded its nature 

and evidence and afterwards discussed its 

intensive ellects he could not fail further 

to explain its extensive ellects—especially when 
they appeared to be of so portentous a character as 
to imply a reversal of wdiat was widely believed to 
have been God’s mode of working heretofore, the 
rejection of His people whom He foreknew, and the 
substitution of tne alien in their place. St. Paul’s 
solution of the problem is, briefly, that the situa¬ 
tion has been gravely misconceived by those who 
so represent it; that nothing of the sort thus 
descrflied has happened or will happen; tliat 
what] has happened is merely that in the consti¬ 
tution of that people whom He has chosen to 
Himself and is faatiioning to His will, God has 
again exercised that sovereignty which He had 
previously often exercised, and which He had 
always expressly reserved to Himself and fre¬ 
quently proclaimed as the principle of His dealiiifjs 
with the people emphatically of llis choice. In his 
exposition of this solution St. Paul first defends the 
propriety of God’s action (9^’^^), then turns to stop 
the mouth of the objecting Jew by e.xposing the 
manifested unfitness of the Jewdsh people for the 
kingdom {9®®-10^^), and finally expounds with great 
richness tlie amelioratingcircumstances in the whole 
transaction (IP*®®). In the course of his defence 
of God’s rejection of the mass of contemporary 
Israel, he sets forth the sovereignty of God in the 
whole matter of salvation—‘ that the purpose of 
God according to election might stand, not of 
works, but of Him that calleth —with a sharpness 
of assertion and a clearness of illustration which 
leave nothing to be added in order to throw it out 
in the full strength of its conception. We are 
pointed illustratively to the sovereign acceptance 
of Isaac and rejection of Ishmael, and to the 
choice of Jacob and not of Esau before their birth 
and therefore before either had done good o*' bod ; 
we are explicitly told that in the matter of salva¬ 
tion it is not of nim that wills, or of him that runs, 
but of God that shows mercy, and that has mercy 
on whom He wills, and whom He wills He hardens; 
we are pointedly directed to behold in God the 
potter wno makes the vessels which proceed from 
His hand each for an end of His appointment, that 
He may work out His will upon tiiem. It is safe 
to say that language cannot be chosen letter 
adapted to teach predestination at its height. 

We are exhorted, indeed, not to reed this lengoege in Isole^n, 


but to remember that the ninth chapter must be interpreted in 
the light of the eleventh. Not to dwell on the equally im 
portant consideration that the eleventh chapter must likewise 
be interpreted only in the light of the ninth, there seems here 
to exhibit itself some forgetfulness of the inherent continuity 
of St. Paul’s thought, and, indeed, some misconception ol 
the progress of the argument through the section, which Is a 
compact whole and must express a much pondered line of 
thought, constantly present to the apostle’s mind. We must not 
poriuit to fall out of sight the fact that the whole extremity of 
assertion of the ninth chapter is repeated in the eleventh (ll^-iO); 
so that there is no change of conception or lapse of consecution 
observable as the argument develops, and we do not escape from 
the doctrine of predestination of the ninth chapter in fleeing 
to the eleventh. This is true even if we go at once to the great 
closing declaration of ll^^, to which we are often directed as to 
the of the whole section—which, indeed, it very much is: 
‘ For Qod hath shut up all unto disobedience, that he might 
have mercy upon all.* On the face of it there could not readily 
be framed a more explicit assertion of the Divine control and the 
Divine Initiative than this ; it is only another declaration that 
He has mercy on whom He will have mercy, and after the 
manner and in the order that He will. And it certainly is not 
possible to read it as a declaration of universal salvation, and 
thus reduce the whole preceding exposition to a mere tracing 
of the varying pathways along which the common Father leads 
each individual of the race severally to the common goal. 
Needless to point out that thus the whole argument would be 
stultified, and the apostle convicted of gross exaggeration in 
tone and language where otherwise we find only impressive 
solemnity, rising at times into natural anguish. It is enough 
to oliserve that the verse cannot bear this sense in its context. 
Nothing is clearer than that its purpose is not to minimise but 
to magnify the sense of absolute dependence on the Divine 
mercy, and to quicken apprehension of the mystery of God’s 
righteously loving ways; and nothing is clearer than that the 
reference of the double ‘all* is exhausted by the two classes 
discussed in the immediate context,—so that they are not to 
be taken individualistically but, so to speak, racially. The 
intrusion of the individualistic-unlversalistio sentiment, so 
dominant in the modern consciousness, into the interpretation 
of this section, indeed, is to throw the whole into inextricable 
confusion. Nothing could be further from the nationalistic- 
universalistic point of view from which it was written, and from 
which alone St. Paul can be understood when he represents that 
in rejecting the mass of contemporary Jews Qod has not cost off 
His people, but, acting only as lie bad frequently done in former 
ages, is fulfilling His promise to the kernel while shelling off 
the husk. Throughout the whole process of pruning and in¬ 
grafting which he traces in the dealings of God with the olive- 
tree which He has once for all planted, St. Paul sees God, in 
accordance with His promise, saving His people. The continuity 
of its stream of life he perceives preserved throughout all its 
present experience of rejection the gracious purpose of 

the present confinement .of its channel, he traces with eager 
hand he predicts with confidence the attainment in 

the end of the full breadth of the promise —all to the 

raise of the glory of God’s grace (Il83-Sfl), There is un- 
oubtedly a unlversalism of salvation proclaimed here; but it 
is an eschatological, not an individualistic universalisni. The 
day is certainly to come when the whole world—inclusive of all 
the Jews and Gentiles alike, then dwelling on the globe—shall 
know and servo the Lord; and God in all Ills strange work of 
distributing salvation is leading the course of events to that 
great goal; but meanwhile the principle of His action is free, 
sovereign grace, to which alone It is to be attributed that any 
who are saved in the meantime enter into their inheritance, 
and through which alone shall the final goal of the race itself be 
attained. The central thought of the whole discussion, in a 
word, is that Israel docs not owe the promise to the fact that it 
is Israel, but conversely owes the fact that it is Israel to the 
promise,—that ‘ it is not the children of the flesh that are the 
children of God, but the children of the promise that are 
reckoned for a seed * (9^^). In these words we hold the real key 
to the whole section; and if we approach it with this key in hand 
we shall have little difficulty in apprehending that, from its 
beginning to its end, St. Paul has no higher object than to make 
clear that the inclusion of any individual within the kingdom 
of Qod finds its sole cause in the sovereign grace of the choosing 
God. and cannot in any way or degree depend upon his own 
merit, privilege, or act. 

Neither, with this key in our hand, will it be possible to 
raise a question whether the election here e>q>ounded is to 
eternal life or not rather merely to prior privil^e or higher 
service. These too, no doubt, are included. But by what 
right if this long section intruded here as a substantive part 
ox this Epistle, busied as a whole with the exposition of ‘the 
power of God unto salvation to every one that beiieveth, to the 
Jew tot and also to the Greek,* if it has no direct concern with 
this salvation ? By what chance has it attached itself to that 
noble grounding of a Obristian’s hope and assurance with which 
the eighth chapter closes f By what course of thought does it 
reach its own culmination in that burst of pralfe to God, on 
whom all things depend, with which it concludes? By what 
accident is it Itself fillea with the most unequivocal references 
to the saving grace of God ‘which hath been poured out on 
the vessels of nis mercy which he afore prepared for glory, 
even on us whom be also called, not from the Jews only, bni 
also from the Gentiles' ? If such language has no referenos to 
salvation, there is no language in the NT that need be inter¬ 
preted of final destiny. Beyond question this section does 
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explain to us somo of the grounds of the mode of God's action 
in gathering a people to Himself out of the world; and in 
doln^ this, it does reveal to us some of the ways in which the 
distribution of His electing grace servos the purposes of His 
kingdom on earth ; reading it, we certainly do learn that Qod 
has many ends to serve in His gracious dealings ^th the 
children of men, and that we, in our ignorance of Ilia multi¬ 
farious purposes, are not fitted to be His counsellors. But by 
all this, the fact is in no wise obscured that it is primarily to 
salvation that He calls His elect, and that whatever other ends 
their election may subserve, this fundamental end will never 
fail; that in this, too, the gifts and calling of God are not 
repented of, and will surely lead on to their goal. The ditti- 
cuUy wliich is felt by some in following the apostle’s argument 
here, we may suspect, has its roots in part in a shrinking from 
what appears to them an arbitrary assignment of men to 
diverse destinies without consideration of their desert. Cer¬ 
tainly St. Paul as explicitly affirms the sovereignty of repro¬ 
bation as of election,—if these twin ideas are, indeed, separable 
even in thought: if he represents God as sovereignly loving 
Jacob, he represents Him equally os sovereignly hating Esau; 
if he declares that He has mercy on W'hora Ho will, ho equally 
declares that Ho hardens whom He will. Doubtless the difll- 
culty often felt here is, in part, an outgrowth of an insufficient 
realization of St. Paul’s basal conception of the state of men 
at large as condemned sinners before an angry God. It Is with 
a world of lost sinners that he is representing God as dealing ; 
and out of that world huiUling up a Kingdom of Grace. Were 
not all men sinners, there might still be an election, as sove¬ 
reign as now ; ami there being an election, there would still be 
as sovereign a rejection : but the rejection would not bo a 
rejection to punishment, to destruction, to eternal death, but 
to some other destiny consonant to the state in which those 
passed by should be loft. It is not indeed, then, because men 
are sinners that men are left unelected ; election is free, and 
lU obverse of rejection must bo equally free: but it is solely 
because men are sinners that what they are left to is destruc¬ 
tion. And it ia in this universalism of ruin rather than in a 
universalisin of salvation that St. Paul really roots his theodicy. 
When all deserve death it is a marved of pure grace that any 
receive life ; and who shall gainsay the right of Him who shows 
this miraculous mercy, to have mercy on whom He will, and 
whom Ho will to harden? (See Rktrobatk). 

(c) In Eph 11-12 thero is, if possible, an even 
higher note struck. Here, too, St. T’aul id dealing 
primarily witli the blessings bestowed on his 
readers, in Christ, all of which he ascribes to the 
free grace of God; but he so speaks of these 
blessings as to correlate the gracious purpose of 
God in salvation, not merely witli the plan of 
operation which He prosecutes in establishing and 
perfecting His kingdom on eartli, hut also with 
the all-embracing decree tliat underlies His total 
cosmical activity. In opening this circular letter, 
acldres.sed to no ])articular community whose special 
circumstances ini‘dit suggest the theme oi the 
thanksgiving with which he customarily begins 
his letters, St. Paul is thrown back on what ia 
common to Cliristians ; and it is probably to this 
circumstance tliat we owe the inagniticenb de.scrip- 
tion of the salvation in Christ with which the 
Epistle opens, and in which this salvation is trailed 
consecutively in its preparation (vv.'*- ®), its exe¬ 
cution its publication and its applica¬ 
tion both to Jews and to Gentiles p®-***). 

Thus, at all events, we have brought before us 
the whole ideal history of salvation in Christ 
from eternity to eternity—from the eternal pur¬ 
pose as it lay in the loving heart of tlio Fattier, 
to the eternal consummation, when all things in 
heaven and earth shall he summed up in Clnnst. 
Even the incredible profusion of the hles.sings 
which we receive in Christ, described with an 
accumulation of plirases that almost defies exposi¬ 
tion, is loss noticeable here than the emphasis and 
reiteration with which the apostle carries back 
their bestowment on us to that primal purpose of 
God in which all things are aiore prepared ere 
they are sot in the way of accomplisliment. All 
this accumulation of blessings, he tells his readers, 
has come to them and him only in fullilnient of 
an eternal purpose—only because they had been 
chosen by God out of the mass of sinful men, in 
Christ, before the foundation of the world, to be 
holy and blameless before Him, and had been 
lovingly predestinated unto adoption through 
Jesus Christ to Him, in accordance with the good- 


f 'leasuro of His will, to the praise of the glory of 
Ils grace. It is therefore, he furtlier explains, 
that to them in the abundance of God’s grace 
there has been brouLdit the knowledge of the 
salvation in Christ, described here as the know¬ 
ledge of the mystery of the Divine will, according 
to His good-pleasure, which He purposed in Him¬ 
self witli reference to the dispensation of the ful¬ 
ness of the times, to sum up all things in the 
universe in Christ,—by which phrases the plan 
of salvation is clearly exhibited as but one element 
in the cosmical purpose of God. And thus it is, 
the apostle proceeds to explain, only in pursuance 
of this all-embracing cosmical purpose that Chris¬ 
tians, whether Jews or Gentiles, have been called 
into participation of these blessings, to the praise 
of the glory of God’s grace,—and of the former 
class, he pauses to assert anew that their call rests 
on a predestination according to the purpose of 
Him that w^orks all things according to the counsel 
of His will. Throughout this elevated passage, 
the resources of language are strained to tlie 
utmost to give utterance to the depth and fervour 
of St. Paul’s conviction of the absoluteness of the 
dominion which tlie God, whom he describes as 
Him that works all things according to the counsel 
of His will, exercises over the entire universe, and 
of his sense of the all-incliisive perfection of the 
plan on which He is exercising His world-wide 
government—into which world-wide government 
Ilis administration of His grace, in the salvation 
of Christ, works as one element. Thus there is 
kept steadily before our eyes the wheel within 
wheel of the all-comprehending decree of God: 
lirst of all, the inclusive cosmical purpose in ac¬ 
cordance with which the universe is governed as it 
is led to its destined end ; within this, the purpose 
relative to the kingdom of God, a sulistantive 
part, and, in some sort, the liinge of tlie world- 
purpose itself; and still witliin tliis, the purpose 
of grace relative to the individual, by virtue of 
which ho is called into the Kingdom and mode 
sharer in its blessings : the common element with 
them all being that they are and come to pass 
only in accordance with the good-pleasure of His 
will, according to His purposed good - pleasure, 
according to the purpose or Him who works all 
things in accordance with the counsel of His will; 
and therefore all alike redound solely to His [iraise. 

In these outstanding passages, however, there 
are only expounded, though with special richness, 
ideas wliich govern the Pauline literature, and 
which come now and again to clear expression in 
each group of St. Paul’s letters. The whole doc¬ 
trine of election, for instance, lie.s as truly in the 
declaration of 2 Tli 2^^ or tliat of 2 Ti I** (cf. 2 Ti 
2^*, Tit 3®) as in the passages we have considered 
from Romans (cf. 1 ("o and Ephesians (cf, 

Eph 2^®, Col 1“’ 3^'-** Ph 4^}. It may be possible to 
trace minor distinctions through the several groups 
of letters in forms of statement or modes of re¬ 
lating the doctrine to other conceptions; but from 
the beginning to the end of St. Paul’s activity as a 
Christian teacher his fundamental teaching as to 
the Christian calling and life is fairly summed up 
in the declaration that lliose that are saved are 
God’s ‘ workmanship created in Christ Jesus unto 
good works, which God afore prepared that they 
should walk in them’ (Eph 2^*^). 

The most striking impression made upon ua by a survey 
of the whole material is probably the intensity ox St. Paul’! 

E ractical interest in the doctrine—a matter fairly illustrated 
y the passage just quoted (Eph 2io). Nothing is more 
noticeable than his ze^ in enforcing its two chief practical 
contents—the assurance it should bring to believers of their 
eternal safety in tlie faithful hands of God, and the ethical 
energy it should arouse within them to live worthily of their 
vocation. It is one of St. Paul's most persistent exhortations, 
that believers should remember that their salvation is not 
committed to their own weak hands, but rests securely on 
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faithfulness of the God who has called them accordiritj to His 
purpose {e.g. 1 Th S'-m, 1 Oo lO^s, Ph !«). Though the appropria¬ 
tion of their salvation begins in an act of faith on their own 
part, which is consequent on the hearing of the gospel, their 
appointment to salvation itself does not depend on this act 
or faith, nor on anv fitness discoverable in them on the fore¬ 
sight of which God 8 choice of them might be supposed to be 
based, but (os 1 Th 2ia already indicates) both the preaching 
of the gospel and the exercise of faith consistently appear 
as steps in the carrying out of an election not conditioned 
on their occurrence, but embracing them as means to the 
end set by the free purpose of God. The case is precisely 
the same with all subsequent acts of the Christian life. So 
far is St. Paul from supposing that election to life should 
operate to enervate moral endeavour, that it is precisely 
from the fact that the willlnjg and doing of man rest on an 
energizing willing and doing of God, which In turn rest on His 
eternal purpose, that the apostle derives liis most powerful and 
most frequently urged motive for ethical action. That tre¬ 
mendous ‘therefore,* with which at the opening of the twelfth 
chapter of Romans he passes from the doctrinal to the ethical 
part of the Epistle,—from a doctrinal exposition the very heart 
of which is salvation b^ pure grace apart from all works, and 
which had Just closed with the fullest discussion of the effects 
of election to be found in all his writings, to the rich exhorta¬ 
tions to high moral effort with which the closing chapters of 
this Epistle are tilled,—may Justly be taken as the normal 
illation of his whole ethical teaching. His Epistles, in fact, are 
sown (as indeed is the whole NT) with particular instances of 
the same appeal {e.g, 1 Th 2^2, 2 Th Ro G, 2 Oo 

Col 110 , Ph 121 212. i:), 2 Ti 210). In Ph 212. la it attains, per¬ 
haps, its sharpest expression : here the saint is exhorted to 
work out his own salvation with fear and trembling, Just because 
it is God who is working in him both the willing and the doing 
because of His ‘ good-pleasure'—obviously but another way of 
saying, * If God is for us, who can be against us ?' 

There is certainly presented in this a problem for those who 
wish to operate in tills matter with an irreconcilable ‘either, 
or,’ and who can conceive of no freedom of man which is under 
the control of God. St. Paul’s theism was, however, of too 
pure a quality to tolerate in the realm of creation any force 
beyond the sway of Him who, as he says, Is over all, and 
through all, and In all (Eph 4^), working all things according 
to the counsel of His will (Eph Ana it must be confessed 
that it is more facile than satisfactory to set his theistic world¬ 
view summarily aside as a ‘ merely religious view,* which stands 
in oonflict with a truly ethical conception of the world—per¬ 
haps even with a repetition of Fritzscho's Jibe that St. Paul 
would have reasonedhetter on the high themes of ‘fate, free¬ 
will, and providence * had he sat at the feet of Aristotle rather 
Uian at those of Gamaliel. Antiquity produced, however, no 
ethical genius equal to St, Paul, and even as a teacher of the 
foundations of ethics Aristotle himself might well be content to 
sit rather at his feet; and it does not at once appear whj* a so- 
called ‘ religious* conception may not have os valid a ground in 
human nature, and as valid a right to detenuine human con¬ 
viction, os a so-called ‘ ethical* one. It can serve no good pur¬ 
pose oven to proclaim an insoluble antinomy here: suen an 
antinomy St. Paul assuredly did not feel, as he urged the 
predestination of God not more as a ground of assurance of 
salvation than as the highest motive of moral effort; and it 
does not seem impossible For even us weaker thinkers to follow 
him some little wa^ at least in looking upon those twin bases of 
religion and morality—the ineradicnble feelings of dependence 
and responsibility—not as antagonistic sentiments of ahopelessly 
divided heart, but os fundamentally the same profound con¬ 
viction operating in a double sphere. At all events, St. Paul’s 
pure theistic view-point, which conceived God as in His provi¬ 
dential concurms working all things according to the counsel 
of His will (Eph IG) in entire consistency with the action of 
second causes, necessary and free, the proximate producers of 
events, supplied him with a ver^ real point of departure for 
his conception of the same God, in the operations or His grace, 
working the willing and the doing of Ohristian men, without 
the least infringement of the integrity of the free determination 
by which each grace is proxlmately attained. It does not 
belong to our present task to expound the nature of that 
Divine act by which 8t. Paul represents God as * calling’ 
sinners * into communion with his Son,* itself the first step in 
the realization in their lives of that conformity to His image to 
which they are predestinated in the counsels of eternity, and of 
which the first manifestation is that faith in the Redeemer of 
God’s elect out of which the whole Christian life unfolds. Let 
it only be observed in passing that he obviously conceives it as 
an act of God's almighty power, removing old inabilities and 
creating new abilities of living, loving action. It is enough for 
our present purpose to perceive that even in this act St. Paul 
did not conceive God os dehumanizing man, but rather as 
energiziDg man in a new direction of his powers ; while in all 
his subsequent activities the analogy of the oonourtus of Provi¬ 
dence is express. In his own view, his strenuous assertion of 
I the predetermination in God’s purpose of all the acts of saint 
and sinner alike in the matter of salvation, by which the dis¬ 
crimination of men into saved and lost is carried back to the 
I free counsel of God’s will, as little involves violence to the 
ethical spontaneity of their activities on the one side, as on 
the other it involves unrighteousness in God’s dealings with His 
creatures. He does not speculatively discuss the method of 
the Divine providence ; but the fact of its universality—over 
all beings and actions alike—forms one of his most primary 
presuppositions; and naturally he finds no dlfiSoulty in postu¬ 


lating the inclusion in the prior intention of God of what is 
subsequently evolved in the course of His providential govern¬ 
ment. 

V. The Bible Doctrine of Predestination. 
—A survey of the whole material thus cursorily 
brought before us exhibits the existence of a con¬ 
sistent Bible doctrine of predc.stination, whicJi, 
because rooted in, and indeed only a logical out¬ 
come of, the fundamental Biblical theism, is taught 
in all its essential elements from tlie beginning of 
the Biblical revelation, and is only more fully un¬ 
folded in detail as tlie more developed religious 
consciousness and the course of tlie history of 
redemption required. 

The subject of the DixniEE is uniformly conceived 
as God in the fulness of Ills moral personality. 
It is not to chance, nor to nece.ssity, nor yet to 
an abstract or arbitrary will,—to God acting inad¬ 
vertently, inconsiderately, or by any necessity of 
nature,—but specifically to the almighty, all-wise, 
all-holy, all-righteous, faithful, loving God, to the 
Father of our Lord and Saviour Jesus Christ, tliat 
is ascribed the predetermination of the course of 
events. Naturally, the contemplation of the plan 
in accordance with which all events come to pass 
calls out primarily a sense of the unsearchable 
wisdom of Him who framed it, and of the illimit¬ 
able power of Him who executes it; and these 
attributes are accordingly much dwelt upon when 
the Divine nredestination is adverted to. But the 
moral attriuutes are no less emphasized, and the 
Biblical writers find their comfort continually in 
the assurance that it is the righteous, holy, faith¬ 
ful, loving God in whose hands rests the determina¬ 
tion of the sequence of events and all their issues. 
Just because it is the determination of God, and 
represents Him in all His fulness, the decree is 
ever set forth further as in its nature eternal, 
absolute, and immutable. And it is only an ex¬ 
plication of these qualities when it is further 
insisted upon, as it is throughout tlie Bible, that 
it is essentially one single composite purpose, into 
which are worlced all the details included m it, each 
in its appropriate place; that it is the pure deter¬ 
mination or the Divine will—that is, not to be 
confounded on the one hand with an act of the 
Divine intellect on which it rests, nor on the other 
with its execution by His power in the works of 
creation and providence ; that it is free and un¬ 
conditional—tiiat is, not the product of compulsion 
from without nor of necessity of nature from 
within, nor based or conditioned on any occur¬ 
rence outside itself, foreseen or unforeseen; and 
that it is certainly elficacious, or rather constitutes 
the unchanging norm according to which He who 
is the King over all administers Hi.s government 
over the universe. Nor is it to pass beyond the 
necessary implications of the fundamental idea 
when it is further taught, os it is always taught 
throughout the Scriptures, that the ohgect of the 
decree is the whole universe of things and all their 
activities, so that nothing comes to pass, whether 
in the sphere of necessary or free causation, 
whether good or bad, save in accordance witli the 
provisions of the primal plan, or more precisely 
save as the outworking in fact of what had lain 
in the Divine mind as purpose from all eternity, 
and is now only unfolded into actuality as the 
fulfilment of His all-determining will. Finally, 
it is equally unvaryingly represented that the 
end which the decreeing God had in view in 
framing His purpose is to he sought not without 
hut within Himself, and may be shortly declared 
as His own jpraise, or, as wc now commonly say, 
the glory of Grod. Since it antedates the existence 
of all things outside of God and provides for 
their coming into being, they all without excep¬ 
tion must M ranked as means to its end, whi& 
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can be discovered only in the glory of the Divine 
purposer Himself. The wliole liible doctrine of 
the decree revolves, in a wonl, around the simple 
idea of purpose. Since God is a Person, the very 
niark of His being is purpose. Since He is an 
infinite Person, His i)urpose is eternal and inde¬ 
pendent, all-inclusive ana elfective. Since He is a 
moral Person, His purpose is the perfect exposition 
of all His intinite moral perfections. Since He is 
the personal creator of all that exists, His purpose 
can lind its final cause only in Himself. 

Against this general doctrine of tlie decree, the 
Hible doctrine of Election is thrown out into 
special prominence, being, as it is, only a particular 
api)lication of the general doctrine of the decree to 
the matter of the dealings of God with a sinful 
race. In its fundamental characteristics it there¬ 
fore partakes of all the elements of the general 
doctrine of the decree. It, too, is necessarily an 
act of God in His completeness as an infinite 
inoral Person, and is therefore eternal, absolute, 
imniutalde—the independent, free, unconditional, 
elfective determination by the Divine will of the 
objects of His saving operations. In the develop¬ 
ment of the idea, however, there are certain 
elements which receive a special stress. There is 
notliing that is more constantly emphasized than 
the absolute sovereignty of the elective choice. 
The very essence of the doctrine is made, indeed, 
to consist in the fact that, in the whole administra¬ 
tion of His grace, God is moved by no considera¬ 
tion derived from the special recii)ients of His 
saving niercy, but the entire account of its distri¬ 
bution is to be found liidden in the free counsels 
of His own will. That it is not of him that runs, 
nor of him that wills, bub of God that shows mercy, 
that the sinner obtains salvation, is the stead¬ 
fast witness of the wliole body of Scripture, urged 
with such reiteration and in such varied con¬ 
nexions as to exclude the possibility that there 
may lurk behind the act of election considerations 
of foreseen characters or acts or circumstances— 
all of which appear rather os results of election 
as wrought out in fact by t\\Q providentia special- 
issima of the electing (iod. It is with no less 
constancy of emphasis that the roots of the Divine 
election are planted in liis unsearchable love, by 
which it appears as the supreme act of grace. Con¬ 
templation of the general plan of God, including 
in its provisions every event which comes to pass 
in the whole universe of being during all the ages, 
must redound in the first instance to the praise of 
the inlinite wisdom which has devised it all; or as 
our appreciation of its provisions is deepened, of 
the glorious righteousness by which it is informed. 
Contemplation of the particular element in His pur¬ 
pose which provides for the rescue of lost sinners 
from the destruction due to tlieir guilt, and their 
restoration to right and to God, on the other hand 
draws our thoughts at once to His inconceivable 
love, and must redound, as the Scriptures delight 
to phrase it, to the praise of His glorious grace. 

It IS ever, therefore, specifically to the love of 
God that the Scriptures ascribe His elective decree, 
and they are never weary of raising our eyes from 
the act itself to its source in the Divine com¬ 
passion. A similar emphasis is also everywhere 
cast on th^ jtnriicAilarity of tlie Divine election. 

So little is it the designation of a mere class to 
be filled up by undetermined individuals in the 
exercise of their own determination ; or of mere 
conditions, or characters, or qualities, to he fulfilled 
or attained by the undetermined activities of in¬ 
dividuals, foreseen or unforeseen ; that the Biblical 
writers take special pains to carry home to the 
heart of each individual believer the assurance 
that he himself has been from all eternity the 
particular object of the Divine choice, and that 


ho owes it to this Divine choice alone that he ia 
a member of the class of the chosen ones, that he 
is able to fuliil the conditions of salvation, that 
he can hope to attain the character on which alone 
God can look with complacency, that he can look 
forward to an eternity of bliss as his own posses¬ 
sion. It is the very nerve of the Biblical doctrine 
that each individual of that enormous multitude 
that constitutes the great host of the people of 
God, and that is illustrating the character of 
Christ in tlie now life now lived in the strength 
of the Son of God, has from all eternity been the 
particular object of the Divine regard, and is only 
now fulfilling the high destiny designed for him 
from the foundation of the world. 

The Biblical writers are as far as j)ossible from 
obscuring the doctrine of election bi caiise of any 
seemingly unpleasant corollaries that How from 
it. On the contrary, they expressly draw the 
corollaries whicli have often been so designated, 
and make them a part of their explicit teaching. 
Their doctrine of election, they are free to tml 
us, for example, does certainly involve a corre¬ 
sponding doctrine of preterition. The very term 
adopted in NT to express it—cVX^yogat, which, 
as Meyer justly says (Eph D), * always has, and 
must of logical necessity liave, a reference to 
others to whom the chosen would, without the 
€K\oyi/)t still belong’—eniboclios a declaration of the 
fact that in their election others are passed by and 
left without the gift of salvation ; the whole pre¬ 
sentation of the doctrine is such as eitlier to imply 
or openly to assert, on its every emergence, the 
removal of the elect by the pure grace of God, not 
merely from a state of condemnation, but out of the 
company of the condemned—a company on whom 
the grace of God has no saving efiecd, and ivho are 
therefore left without hope in their sins; and the 
positive just reprobation of the impenitent for their 
sins is repeatedly explicitly taught in sharp con¬ 
trast with the gratuitous salvation of the elect 
despite their sins. But, on the other hand, it is 
ever taught that, as the bo<ly out of which believers 
are chosen by (iod’s iinsearchablo grace is the 
mass of justly condemned sinners, so the destruction 
to which those that are passed by are left is the 
rigliteous recompense of their guilt. Thus the 
discrimination between men in the matter of 
eternal destiny is distinctly set forth as taking 
place in the interests of mercy and for the sake 
of salvation: from tlio fate wliich justly hangs 
over all, God is represented as in His infinite 
compassion rescuing those chosen to this end in 
His inscrutable counsels of mcTcy to the praise 
of the glory of His grace; while those that are 
left in their sins perish most deservedly, as the 
justice of^ God deinands. And as the broader 
lines of God’s gracious dealings with the world 
lying in its iniquity are more and more fully 
drawn for us, we are enabled ultimately to per¬ 
ceive that the Ealher of spirits lias not distributed 
His elective grace ^yith niggard hand, hut from the 
beginning has had in view the restoration to Him¬ 
self of tlie whole world; and through whatever 
slow anproaches (as men count slowness) He has 
made thereto—first in the segregation of tlie Jews 
for the keeping of the service of God alive in the 
midst of an evil world, and then in their rejection 
in order that the fulness of the Gentiles might be 
gathered in, and finally through them Israel in turn 
may all be saved—has ever been conducting the 
world in His loving wisdom and His wise love to 
its destinc<l goal or salvation, — now and again, 
indeed, shutting up this or that element of it unto 
disobedience, but never merely in order that it 
might fall, hut that in the end He might have 
mercy upon all. Thus the Biblical writers bid us 
raise our eyes, not only from the justly condemned 
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lost, that we may with deeper feeling contemplate 
the marvels of the Divine love in the saving of 
sinners no better than they and with no greater 
claims on the Divine mercy ; but from the rela¬ 
tively insignificant body of the lost, as but the 
prunings gathered beneath the branches of the 
olive-tree planted by the Lord’s own hand, to fix 
them on the thrifty stock itself and the crown of 
luxuriant leafage and ever more richly ripening 
fruit, as under the loving pruning and grafting of 
the great Husbandman it grows and fiourishes and 
puts forth its boughs until it shall shade the whole 
earth. This, according to the Biblical writers, is 
the end of election ; and this is nothing other than 
the salvation of the world. Though in the process 
of the ages the goal is not attained without prun¬ 
ings and fires of burning,—though all the wild-olive 
twigs are not throughout the centuries grafted in, 
—yet the goal of a saved world shall at the end be 
gloriously realized. Meanwhile, the hope of the 
world, the hope of the Church, and the hope of the 
individual aliKO, is cast solely on the mercy of a 
freely electing God, in whose hands are all things, 
and not least tlie care of the advance of His saving 
grace in tlie world. And it is undeniable that 
whenever, as the years have passed by, the currents 
of religious feeling have run deep, and the higher 
ascents of religious thinking have been scaled, it 
has ever been on the free might of Divine gra(;o that 
Christians have been found to cast their hopes for 
the salvation alike of the world, the Church, and 
the individual; and whenever they have thus 
turned in trust to the pure grace of God, they have 
spontaneously given expression to their faith in 
terms of the Divine election. 

See also Election, Keprobatk, Will. 

Liter ATiiRK.—Tho Biblical material can best bo surveyed with 
the help of the Lexicons on the terms employed (esp. Ureincr), 
the commentaries on the passat^cs, and tlie sections in the several 
treatises on Biblical Theology dealing with this and c<^nate 
themes; among these last, the works of Dillmann on the OT, and 
ilolUinann on the NT, may be especially profitably consulted. 
The Pauline doctrine has, in particular, been made the subject 
of almost endless cliscussion, chiefly, it must be confessed, with 
the object of softening its outlines or of explaining it more or 
less away. Perhaps the following are the nmre important 
recent treatises:—Foelman, de Jem Apontoloramqns^ Pauli 

roesertim^ doctrina de pnvdcetinatione divina et morali 

oniinis libertate, Gron. lbf>l ; Weiss, ‘ Predestinationslehre 
des Ap. Paul,' in Jahrbb, /, D. I'heal, 1867, p. 54 t. ; Lamping, 
Pauli de 2 f^cede 8 tinati<jne decrelorum enarratioy l^eov. 1858; 
Goens, Le rCle de la liberty humaine dang la prMegtination 
Paulim>nne, Lausanne, 1884 ; Mi^mf goz, La predestination dans 
la thMogie PaxUinienne. Paris, 1886 ; Dalmer, ‘ Zur Paulinischen 
Erwiihlnnicfslfthro,' in Grei/swalder Studien, Giitersloh, 18D6. 
The publication of Karl Miillor’s valuable treatise on Die 
GOttliche Zxivorerschu7ig U7id Erwdhlung^ etc. (Halle, 1892), 
has called out a now literature on the section Ro 9-11, the 
most important items in which are probably the reprint of 
Beyschlag's Die Paulinische Theodicee (189G, first published in 
1868), ana Dalmer, DU Erwnhiimg Israels 7iach acr UeUsrer- 
kiindigung des Ap. Paul. (Oiitersloli, 1894), and Kuhl, * Zur 
Paulinischen Theodicee,’ in the Thealogische Stndien, presented 
to B. Weiss (Gottingen, 1897). But of these only Goens recog¬ 
nizes the double predestination; even Muller, whoso treatise 
is otherwise of the first value, argues against it, and so does 
Dalmer in his very interesting discussions; the others are still 
less in accordance with their text (cf. the valuable critical 
note on the recent literature in Holtzmann’s ET Theologies 
li. 171-174). 

Discussions of the doctrine of post-Canonical Judaism may 
be found in Hamburger, Real-Encyc. ll. 102 f,, art.‘ Bestiimnung ’; 
Weber, Jiid. Theol. 148 IT., 206 ff.; Schiirer, HJP ii. ii, 14 f. (cf. 
2f., where the passages from Josephus are coUoctedl; 
ersheim, Life a-rul Times of JesuSs i* 316 flf., art. ‘ Philo' in 
Smith and Wace, 383», and S 2 ieak. Com. on Ecclesiasticus, pp. 
14, 16 ; Ryle and James, Psalms of Solomon on 9? and Introd. ; 
Montet, Origines des partis sadxic4e7i et pharisien, 258 f.; 
Holtzmann, NT Theologies i. 82, 55; P. J. Muller. De Qodsleer 
der middelecuvdsche Joden, Groningen, 1898 ; further literature 
is given in SchUrer.—For post-Canonical Christian discussion, 
see the literature at the end of art. Election in the present 
work, vol. i. p. 681. B. B. WaKFIELD. 

PREDICTION.— See Prophecy, p. 120 f. 

PRE-EXISTENCE OF SOULS.— The only hint in 
NT of a belief in the existence of human souls prior 


to birth is in Jn 9^, where the disciples of Jesua 
put the question, ‘Kabbi, who did sin, this 7 nan, 
or his parents, that he should bo born blind ? ’ The 
j^rimd facie interpretation of tliia passage certainly 
18 that the disciples believed it possible that the 
soul of this man had sinned before the man was 
born. Many commentators, as, e.g.y Dr. David 
Brown, hold this to be untenable, because ‘ the 
Jews did not believe in the pre-existence of souls.’ 
If by this is meant that thia belief did not form 
part of the older Jewish religion, that would be 
correct, for the tenor of OT teaching is distinctly 
traducian. In Gn 2"^ we are taught that the soul 
of the first man was due to the Divine in-broatliing ; 
and Gn 6® tells that ‘Adam begat a son, after his 
image.* But to affirm that Jews in Christ’s time 
did not believe in pre-existence, is simply inaccu¬ 
rate. The disciples of Jesus bad at all events 
some points of affinity with the Essencs; and 
Josephus expressly states that the Essenes believe 
that the souls of men are immortal, ami dwell in 
the subtlest ether, but, being drawui down by 
physical passion, they are united with bodies, as 
it w'ere in prisons {BJ ii. viii. 11). In Wis 8" the 
doctrine is clearly taught; ‘A good soul fell to 
my lot: nay rather, being good I came into a body 
that was undefilod.* Philo also believed in a realm 
of incorporeal souls, which may be arranged in two 
ranks ; some have descended into mortal bodies 
and been released after a time ; others have main¬ 
tained their purity, and kept aloft close to the 
ether itself (Drummond, Philo Judanis, i. 336). In 
the Talmud and Midrash, pre-existence is con¬ 
stantly taught. The abode of souls is called 
Gvphs or the Treasury where they have 

dwelt since they were created in the beginning. 
The angel Lilith receives instruction from (lod as 
to which soul shall inhabit each body. The soul 
is taken to heaven and then to hell, and aftciwvards 
enters the womb and vivifies the fietus. (Weber, 
Lehren des Tahnudy 204, 21711*. [Jud. Theologie auf 
Grund des Talmnd^y etc. 212, 22511’.]). 

Whence did Judaism derive a creed so much at 
variance with its earlier faith ? Most probably 
from Plato. There are some scliolars, liow'ever, 
who find support for the doctrine even in the OT ; 
e.g. Job ‘ Naked came I from my mother’s 
w'omh, and naked shall I return thither.* To find 
pre-existence lierc, one must suppose the mother’s 
w'omh to ho the abode of souls, and ‘I * to ho the 
naked soul. Sir 40^ seems to he exjJaining the 
w'ord ‘ tliithcr ’ in Job 1'-^^ w hen it says, ‘ Great 
travail is cheated for every man, from the day 
they go forth from their motlier’s womb to the 
day of tlieir return to the mother of all living.* 
Again, in Ps 139^^‘^* some scholars find an account 
of the origin, first, of the body, then of the soul; 

‘ Thou hast w oven me in the womb of my mother. 
My substance w'as not hid from thee, wlieii I was 
formed in the secret place, when 1 w'as wTOUght 
in the deeps of tlie earth* Since the doctrine of 
re-existence is not in tlie line of Revelation, most 
ivines are reluctant to admit that it is taught in 
these passages. Dr. Davidson on Job says, 
‘The words “ my mother’s womb” must he taken 
literally; and “ return thither ” somew hat in¬ 
exactly, to describe a condition similar to that 
w'hicli preceded entrance upon life and light.* And 
ns for Ps 139^°, Oehler, Dillmann, and Schultz pre¬ 
fer to interpret it of the formation of the body in 
a place as dark and mysterious as the depths of 
the earth. The passage in Jn 9^ simply represents 
the earlier creed of the disciples. There is no 
evidence that it formed part of their mature 
Christian faith. J. T. MARSHALL. 

PREPARATION DAY (i^ vapaurKey^). — In the 
Gospels the day on which Christ died is called * the 
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l*re}»aratioii’ (Mt 27"^^ Mk 15« Jn ‘ the day 
of (the) Preparation’ (Lk23"‘^), ‘ tlie Jews Prepara¬ 
tion (day)’ (Jn PJ^“), ‘the Pre])aration of the pass- 
over’ (Jn 19^^). In Mk and Lk it is further denned 
by the clauses, ‘ tliat is, the day before the Sabbath ’ 
{Trpocrd(3^aTov)y and ‘the Sabbath drew on.’ ‘The 
Preparation’ therefore ai)pears to have been the 
regular name for the sixth day of tlje week as 
‘ Sabbath ’ was for the seventh. Tliis is conlirmed 
by Jos. {A7it. XVI. vi. 2), whore it is said that 
Augustus relieved the Jews from certain legal 
duties on the Sabbath and on ‘the Preparation 
which i)re(‘eded it from the ninth hour.’ In 
Jth 8® mention is made of Trpojd[-iiiaTa as well as 
caftf-iaray and also of irpouovpLip'LaL (day preceding 
the festival of ncAV moon); cf. also tlie LXX in 
Ps 92 (93) title : t\}v i)ij.^pav toO Trpoja(3(3dTov, In 

the Talm. also the sixth day is called 
(evening), and the same word is used in the Syriae 
Gospels ('d20/7>/t/d); while, in ecclesiastical writers 
beginning with the Teachhig of Apostles (viii.), 
irapao-KcvT} is the regular name for Friday, as it still 
is in modern Greek. The title naturally arose 
from the need of preparing food, etc., for the 
Sabbath (see Sabbatu). It was apparently applietl 
first to tlie afternoon of the sixth day and after¬ 
wards to the whole day. 

Thejjhrascology in Jn 19^^ (‘it was the Prepara¬ 
tion op the Passover ’) is, however, held by many 
expositors to indicate that by this term St. John 
meant the preparation for the nasclial feast, t.e. 
Nisan 14. Some conclude that ne used the term 
differently from the Synoptists, and as equivalent 
to the rabbinic np^n (passover-eve); this being 
l)art of the alleged difference between him and 
them as to the date of Christ's death. Westoott 
{Introd. to Gasp, 1875, p, 339), on the other hand, 
argues that the Synoptists also meant ‘ j>reparation 
for the passover.’ But the latter view forces their 
language, and St. John’s phrase may properly 
mean ‘the Preparation (day) of the paschal feast,’ 
i.e. the Friday of passover-week. This is made the 
more probable by the Syrioi)tists’ use of it, and by 
its appearance, as the name for Friday, in so early 
a work as The Teaching of the Apostles, Its use in 
Jn 19^^* also best accords with this interpretation. 

G. T. Pltrves. 

PRE8BYTER.~See Bishop, Ciii/Rcn Govern¬ 
ment, and following article, 

PRESBYTERY {irpea^vrlpLov ).—The Gr. word is 
used in NT for the Jewish Sanhedrin (Lk 22®^ Ac 
225). See Sanhedrin, it also occurs once wdiere 
the connexion shows that it refers to the body of 
elders in a church, Timothy receiving a s^iintual 
gift through the imposition of the hands of the 
presbytery (1 Ti 4^^). Tliis implies a certain cor¬ 
porate unity in the collective action of the elders. 
Wherever the eldershm appears in NT there is a 
plurality of elders. We have no means of dis¬ 
covering how many there were in each presbytery. 
The only numerical reference to the subject in NT is 
descriptive of the lieavenly presbyteiy (Kev4*ctc.), 
where the number ‘ tw(!nty - four’ is evidently 
mystical, referring perhaps to the double of the 
‘ twelve,’ which is drawn from the twelve tribes of 
Israel, or the twelve patriarchs together with the 
twelve apostles, or to the twenty-four courses of the 
priests (Simcox, liev, p. 31). Probably the number 
would vary according to the size of the church, as 
the number of elders in a synagogue varied accord¬ 
ing to the population of Jews in its locality. i 

We have no evidence that in the earliest times 
there was a presbytery in every church. The 
references to discipline in Romans, (Jalatians, and 
esp. in I and 2 Corinthians, show that if presby¬ 
teries existed in the churches addressed they were 
not very prominent or powerful. The silence of 


St. Paul on the subject suggests tlie inference that 
at Corinth, at all events, and possibly also else¬ 
where, no presbytery had yet been formed. On 
the South-Galatian theory, however, Ac 14'^ would 
indicate that there must liave been eiders in the 
churches to which the Ep. to Gal. was sent. At 
first the presbytery was almost, if not entirely, con¬ 
fined to Jewish churches (Hatch in Diet, Chr, Ant, 
art. ‘ Priest,’p. 1099 f.). Still the title irpea^vrepps 
and the organization of local government in Gr. 
cities, still more the use of this title in religious 
I guilds, must have prepared for the acceptance of a 
presbytery in Gentile circles of Christians (Loning, 
Die (jcmeindeverfassungy p. 9). Even among the 
Jews, however, it does not ap]>car that there were 
elders in connexion with every synagogue (Schiirer, 
IIJP II. ii. 27). It is reasonable, therefore, to con¬ 
clude that at lirst the organization of a jiresbytery 
proceeded more rapidly in some churches than in 
others. 

In teaching, of course, the presbytors would have 
acted separately according to their individual gifts 
and opportunities. It would be in government and 
discipline that the corporate presbytery discharged 
its principal functions. These ap[)ear to have been 
tlie chief functions of the presbyters, as they are 
the most frequently referrea to. It was not eveiy 
elder who undertook the work of teaching (1 Ti 
5^^); but there is no indication that any of the 
elders were excepted from the duty of ruling. The 
function of exercising a general oversight of their 
church is implied in the use of the words iTrKTKov^li^ 
(I P 5^^') and ^7rt<r/co7n) (Clem. Rom. 1st Ep. xliv. 1) 
for the duties of elders. At Jerusalem the pres¬ 
bytery served as a board of (Jiiirch linance, the 
contributions for the poor being delivered into 
the hands ‘of the elders’ (Ac IP®). These elders 
acted jointly at the ‘Jerusalem council,’ wliere 
they appear associated with the apostles—‘the 
apostles a7icl the elders, toith the whole church’ 
(Ac 15“^). The reference to the ordination of 
Timothy shows that in performing that function 
the elders acted in concert (1 Ti 4*^). The analogy 
of the synagogue wouhl suggest that in the dis¬ 
charge of their administrative and judicial functions 
the presbyters were united into a council, corre¬ 
sponding to the local Jewish crvi/l8piotf. We have 
no account of the way in which they came to a 
decision. The precedent of the Sanhedrin would 
suggest that they would discuss questions and 
decide by vote. There is no indication that there 
was ever a serious discord in a presbytery during 
NT times. The question of the presidentship in 
the primitive presbytery is most obscure. St. 
James is president of tne church at Jerusalem; 
but his case is altogether exccqdional. As the 
brother of Jesus, he .seems to have had a personal 
prc-eniincmce given to him. It does not appear 
that he was a presbyter. No similar pre-eminence 
is seen in any other church. The apostles, when 
they visit a church, naturally take the lead. But 
that is only temporary. The emiugence of one 
elder over the head of his brethren with the ex¬ 
clusive use of the name ‘bishop,’ which was 
previously given to a jJurality, if not to the whole, 
of the elders, is not found in NT, nor does it 
appear before the 2nd cent. In the NT the pres¬ 
bytery seems to consist of a body of elders of 
equal rank. See Bishop, Church, Church 
Government, Elder. W. F\ Adenev. 

PRESENT.-See Gift. 

PRESENTLY in AV always means ‘at once* 
instead of, as now, ‘soon, but not at once.* It 
occurs in 1 S 2^® (oVj, AVm ‘as on the day,’ RVm 
‘first’); Pr 12^® (DV 3 , AVm ‘in that day,’ RVm 
‘openly’); Sir 9*® (no Greek, RV omits); Mt 21^* 
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(irapaxp^/ia, RV ‘immediately^); 26*^ {wapacrTi/jcrei 
uoL, AV ‘ will presently give me,* RV ‘ will oven 
now Bend me*); Ph 2-^ (ft^aur^s, RV ‘forthwith*). 
In the same sense it is used also in the Preface to 
AV, as ‘ Neitlier were we barred or hindered from 
going over it again, having once done it like Saint 
Hierome, if that be true which himself reporteth, 
that he could no sooner write anything, but 
presently it was cauglit from him and j)ublished, 
and he could not have leave to mend it.* Cf. 
Fuller, Iloly Warre, 178, ‘The Dominicanes and 
Franciscanes . . . were no sooner hatched in the 
world, but presently chirped in the pulpits*; and 
Holy States 14, ‘ Base is their nature who . . . will 
let go none of their goods, as if it presaged their j 
speedy death ; whereJis it doth not follow that he | 
that puts oil* his cloke must presently go to bed.* 

J. Hastings. 

PRESIDENT occurs in EV only in Dn 6‘^* 
as tr“ of T 1 D (only in plur. emphat. 

which is probably a loanword from some Persian 
derivative of sar ‘head,* and thus=‘chief* (Prince, 
Dan. p. 234). Daniel is said to liave been one of 
the three ‘presidents* who were set by Darius over 
the 120 satraps of his empire. Theod. renders in 
the above passage by raKTiKoL except in v.'', where 
he has (TTparrjyot; LXX by i^yovfxtvoi in v.^, where 
alone the term is directly translated, 

PRESS {6x^0^) is used for a crowd in Mk 2^ 5^* 

Lk 19^ ; KV always ‘crowd.* Cf. «ln 5^^ Tind., 

* lesus had gotten him selfe awaye, because that 
ther was preace of people in the place*; Klyot, 
Governonr^ ii. 292, ‘ Such noble courage was in 
great kynge Alexander, that in hys warres agayne 
Darius,* he was sene of all hys people fjghtynge 
in the prease of his enemyes bare heded*; and 
Spenser, FQ I, iii. 3— 

* Yet she most faithfull ladic all this while 
Forsaken, wofull, solitario niayd, 

Far from all peoples preaco, as in exile, 

Tri wilderiutsHo and wostfull deserts strayd, 

To seeko her knij^^ht.’ 

The verb to press is used in the same sense; 
Gn 19^* ‘ They pressed sore upon the man, even Lot, 
and came near to break the door*(c^’K;i ; but 
in v.^ AV ‘ press upon,* RV ‘ urge,* and in 33^^ AV 
and RV ‘ urge,* the same word is used figuratively); 
2 Mac 14® ‘Be careful for . . . our nation which 
is pressed on every side* (roO irepLicrraixivov yivovi 
tj/jlQv, RV ‘ our race, which is surrounded by foes,* 
RVm ‘ is hardly bestead *); Mk 3^® * Insomuch that 
they pressed upon him for to touch him* ((Zi<rre 
iTTLirlTTreiv airr^, AVm ‘rushed upon him,* RVm 
‘ fell upon him ’); Lk 5^ ‘ As the people pressed 
upon him to hear the word of God* Up ry rdp 6x><ov 
iiTLKeiadaL aurip ); 8*® ‘ The multitude throng thee 
and press thee* (ol Hx^oi 'c®! dwoOXlBovat, 

RV ‘the multitudes press thee and crush thee*). 
From this it is easy to pass to the sense of urgent 
endeavour, as Lk 16^® ‘ Since that time the kmg- 
dom of God is preached, and every man presseth 
into it* (Traj eli ain^v pid^erai, RV ‘every man 
entereth violently into it*); and Ph 3^^‘I press 
toward the mark * (kard CKOTTbp 5tci/cw, RV ‘ I press 
on toward the goal*). In Ac 18® we have an 
application of the same meaning, but more figura¬ 
tive : ‘ Paul was pressed in the spirit and testified * 
{(Tvpclxcro Tip TTueijfxaTif edd. r<j3 RV ‘ wos con¬ 
strained by the word*). Cf. Lv 21^^ Tind. ‘No 
man of thi seed in their generacions that hath 
any deformyte apon him, shall prese for to offer 
the bred of his God *; Lk 14’ Tind. ‘ He put forthe 
a similitude to the gestes, when he marked how 
they preased to the hyest roumes*; Holland, iffar- 
ctllxnus, p. 70 (ed. 1609), ‘Whiles the barbarous 
enemies preassed on all in plumpes and heapes.’ 

J. Hastings. 
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PRESS, PRESSFAT.— See Fat and Wink. 

PREVENT. —This word is more frequently used 
in AV than in any previous version. It dues not 
occur in Wyclif, ami in Tindale but rarely. The 
AV was translated at the time of its greatest 
popularity. Its meaning is, after the Lat. 
venire and the Fr. pr6vcnir, ‘to bo before,^ ‘to 
anticipate.* Very often the word has practically 
the opposite of its modern meaning. In a note to 
Jn 3^” the llhemiHh translators say, ‘ The obstinate 
lleretiko is condemned by his owne jmlgement, 
preventing in him self, of his owno free wil, the 
sentence both of Christ and of the Church.’ The 
lleb. verb so translated in AV is always [oipj, 
chiefly in the Piel, twice (Job 41^^ Am 9‘^) in the 
Hiphil. The Greek verbs are <f)0dpo) (Wis 4’ 10-'*, 

1 Til 4'®), or TTpoepOdpu) (I Mac 10^, Mt 17^®), and 
once irpoKaraXafi^dpu) (1 Mac 6“’’). 

1. To be hejore, anticipate: Ps 88^® ‘In the 
morning shall my prayer prevent thee* (LXX 
Trpo<l>Od<rei ere, Ynl**. jmcvcnict te, Cov, ‘ eometh my 
prayer before thee,* Perowne ‘eometh to meet 
thee,* RV as Cov. ‘shall eome before thee’); 
119147.148 * I prevented the dawning of the morning 
and cried*. . . ‘mine eyes prevent the night 
watches* (LXX Trpoi(p0aadp ge . . , Trpo^(pda<Tap ol 
d<f>da\/jiol yov, Vulg. preeveni in maturitate . . . 
prrevenerunt oculi rneif Purvey ‘I befor cam in 
ripenesse . . . myn eyen befor camen to thee ful 
eerli,* Cov. * Early in the inornynge do I crie unto 
the . . . myne eyes prevente the night watches,* 
Cheyne ‘1 forestalled the daylight and cried for 
help . . . mine eyes outgo the night watches,^ 
do Witt * I am up before dawn . . . mine eyes 
forestall every watch in the night ’); Wis 4’ 
‘Though the righteous bo prevented with death, 
yet shall he be in rest* {idp tped^xj reXevT^<ra(, Vulg. 
si morte prmoccupatus fuerit^ Cov. ‘ be overtaken 
with death,* Gen. ‘ be prevented with death,* EV 
‘ though he die before his time *); C** ‘ She [Wisdom] 

E re veil teth them that desire her, in making herself 
rst known unto them * {(pOdpei roj>f ^Tri&vfioOpTas 
wpoypiaadijpai, Vulg. Frcsoccnpat qui se conmpiscunt, 
ut illis se prior ostendnt^ Cov. ‘She proventeth 
them that desyre her,* RV ‘ She forestalleth them 
that desire to know her’); 16**® ‘We must prevent 
the sun to give thee thanks* (Set <p6dp€iP rbp ijXiop, 
Vulg. oportet preevenire solem, Gen. ‘We oght 
to prevente the sunne rising to give tliankes 
unto thee,* RV ‘ Wo must rise before the sun to 
give thee thanks’); Mt 17“ ‘When he was come 
into the house, Jesus prevented him, saying, What 
thinkest thou, Simon ?* (Trpo^^^acrcj' aln-dp o'lrjood^j 
Vulg. preevenit eum Icsus, Wyc. ‘Jhesus came 
bifore nyra,* Tind. ‘ lesus spake fyrst to him,* Cov. 

‘lesus prevented him,’ RV as Tind. ‘Jesus spake 
first to him*); 1 Th 4^® ‘We which are alive and 
remain unto the coming of the Lord shall not 
prevent them which are asleep ’ {dn , , . oC pij 
(pddauiiep Toi/s KoiprjdipTas, Vulg. non proeveniemus 
603 qui dormierunt, Wyc. ‘ schulen not come bifore 
hem that slepten,’ Tind. ‘shall not come yerre 
they which siepe,* Gen. *shal not prevent them 
which siepe *; ItV ‘ shall in no wise j^recede them 
that are fallen asleep *). 

The following quotations illustrate this first meaning 
Udall, Erasmus Paraphrase, fol. vii., ‘the Gentyles that 
wer far of do prevente the Jewes which wer thought to be next 
unto God’: Hall, Contemplations, ii. 122, ‘When he was upon 
the sea of Tiberius . . . they followed him so fast on foot that 
they prevented his landing*; North’s Plutarch, 879, ‘ The con¬ 
spirators, having prevented this danger, saved themselves*; 
Mk 148 Bhem. ’She hath prevented to anoint my body to the 
burial *; Milton, Hymn on the Nativity-^ 

* See how from far upon the eastern rode 
The star-led Wizards haste with Odours sweet; 

O run, prevent them with thy humble ode, 

And lay it lowly at his blessed feet; 

Have thou the honour first thy Lord to greet.* 
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2. To anticipate for onc\s good: Job 41^^ ‘Who 
hath prevented me that 1 should repay him?* 
(dV^'ki 'p,* Vulg. Quis ante dcdit mihi ut 

redfUtm ciV, Cov. ‘ Wlio iiath ^even me eny thyn^e 
afore hande, that 1 am bounde to rewanje him 
a^ayne?’ RV ‘ Who hath first Ldveii unto me, that 
I sliould repay him?’); Ps 2P ‘Thou preventest 
him with tlie blessings of goodness’ (LaX 7 rpo^0- 
6acrai aurbu iu evXoylais x/)77crr6r77ros, \ul^.pi'wor.nisti 
enni in bencdictionibns dulccdinis; >Vyc. ‘thou 
wentist beforn him in blessingus of sweetnesse,’ 
Cov. ‘ thou hast prevented him with liberall bless- 
inges’); 59*^ ‘The God of ray mercy shall prevent 
me* (LXX 6 6e6s /x.ou, rb ^Xeos avroG 7rpo00dcret pe, 
Vulg. Deus mens, misericordia ejus preevenict me, 
Gen. ‘ My merciful God will prevent me ’; Perowne, 

‘ My God witli his loving kindness shall come to 
meet me’); 79® ‘Let thy tender mercies speedily 
prevent us’ (LXX ro^xb TTpoKaraXafitTwaav ijnat ol 
olKTcip/iioL aov, Vulg. cito anticipicnt nos miscricordim 
suce, Gen. ‘ Make haste and let thy tender mercies 
prevent us,* de Witt ‘ Let thy mercies with speed 
come to meet us*); Is 2P^ ‘They prevented with 
their bread him that lied* (LXX dproi^ avvavrare 
TOCS <l>e\jyo\HjLv, A^’^ulg. cum panihus occurriie fugienti, 
Wyc. ‘With loeves agencometh to the fleemle,* 
I’urvey ‘ Uenne ye witli looves to hym thatlleeth ’; 
Cov. ‘ Meet those with bread that are lied,’ Gen. 

‘ Prevent him that ileeth with his bread,’ Chevne 
‘ With his breiid meet the fugitive,* Skinner ‘ Meet 
the fugitive with bread [suitable] for him*; RV 
‘ d’hc itv\\abitauts of ’Verna did meet live fugitives 
with timir broad’ [so IU23‘* AV itself for same Ueb.]). ' 

lllustnvtiocH of this meaning are : 

I'r. JiU. (IfitJ)) J'Jnd of Communion, ‘Prevent Ui. O Lord, in 
all our doings with thy most gracious favour’; Art. X. *Wo 
have no power to do good w’orkes i)lea«aunt and acceptable to 
(lod, witiiout the grace of God by Ohriste preventyng us’; 
Archbishop Hamilton's c’afrcAiV/rt, fob xvii, ‘Wo prevenit nocht 
God with onr lufe, hilTand him first, hot ho prevenit us first 
with his lufe ’; IJdall, Kranmus* Paraphraup, fob xcvii, * Whereas 
the Lmspell of my death shall bee preached throughout all the 
worlde, this Nvornan also sliall bo mcncioneil, wliiche, with a 
godly and an holy duety halh prevented my sepulture and 
buriall'; ITall, Works., 4(1(1, ‘ Ife whoso goodnesso is wont to 
prevent our desires will not give denialls to onr importun 1 ties'; 
Uo llhem. ‘ With honour preventing one another.* 

3. To get before or forestall so as to hinder: 
2S 22® II 18® ‘The snares of death prevented 
mo ’ ( LXX TTpoicfyOaa&v pe aKXrjpbTTjTes [l\s 18® TraylcJey] 
Oaedrov^ Vulg. prcevcner'nnt [Ps 18® prceoeeupaver- 
\int] me laquei mortis, Wyc. ‘There wen ten ne fore 
me the gnaris of detli,’ Don. ‘The snares of death 
have prevented me,’ RV ‘ The snares of death 
came upon me’); 22^® 1| Ps 18*® ‘'riiey prevented 
nio in the day of my calamity * (LXX irpolfpOaadtf 
pe ij/JL^pai 0Xl\ped)% pov [P.s 18*® iv i^txlpq. /caxwcrecis /4onl, 
Vulg. Preevenit [Ps 18*® praivcncrnnt] me in die 
afflictionis mere, Cov. in l*s 18*® ‘They prevented 
me in tlie tynio of my trouble,* Cboyne [‘J’arch- 
ment* ed.] ‘They surprised me in the day of my 
calamity,’ RV ‘They came u)>on me in the day of 
my calamity*); Job \V^ ‘Why did the knees 
prevent me?’ (LXX IVa tL bb <rvv7)pTr]ardv got tA 
ybrara ; Vulg. Quarc exerptus genibus? Gen. ‘Why 
(lid the knees prevent nie?^ RV ‘Why did the 
knees receive me?*); JO'-’’ ‘The days of alliiction 
prevented me * (LXX wpoi(pda<rdv fxe Trra^xtas, 

ynlo^, pj^fpvenerunt me dies nfflietionis, Cov. ‘The 
dayes of my trouble are come upon me,* Dou. 

‘ The dayes of affliction have prevented me,* 
RV ‘Days of affliction are come upon me’); Am 
9*^ ‘The evil shall not overtake nor ])revent us* 
(LXX ou gfj iyyliT'd obbb fi^ ylvTjrai niuds rh Kaxd, 
Vulg. 7ion veniet super nos mnlu^n. Driver ‘come 
in fi(mt about us’); I'Mac 6-’ ‘ [f thou dost not 
prevent them quickly, they will do greater things 

“The T.XX is dlfTerCnt, rit ayrtrrvrtrcti fju^i xtxi v-rouiviT; St- 
Paul thon foro is nearer to the Ueb. than to the LXX in Ro llJW 
r/s irfioiiwxiv etirv, ko.) ivroiToieOr.trireu etvrf •, 


I than these’ (Plp TrpoKaraXdl^ji auroi/s, Vulg. Nisi 
preeveneris cos, Cov. ‘ If tliou dost not prevent 
them,* RV ‘ If ye are not beforehand with tliem *); 
1023 have w^e done that Alexander hath 

prevented us in making amity with the Jews to 
strengthen himself?’ {wpoirpOaKcv pras- 

occupavit nos, Cov. ‘ liatli prevented us,’ 11V ‘hath 
been beforehand with us ); 2 Mac 14®* ‘ Knowing 
that he was notably prevented by Judas’ policy 
(^Tt yevvcLLUJS virb roD dvbpb% bffrpar'^rjTaL, Vufg. 
fortiter se a viro preeventum, Cov. ‘ When he 
knewe that Machaheus had manfully prevented 
him,* RV ‘ When he became aw^aro that he 
liad been bravely defeated by the stratagem of 
Judas’). 

Take the following as illustrations : 

Fuller, Ilolif Wnrre, 214, ‘ Was ho old? let him make the more 
speed, lest etnious (h*ath should jirt'vent him of this occasion of 
honour’; Holy :>tate, 154, ‘Expect not, hut prevent their 
(^raving of thee'; Adams, Exposition upon Sml Peter, G5, 
‘Satan’s employment is jirovented, when he finds thee well 
employed before he comes’; Knox, Works, iii. 319, ‘Peter was 
Bj'nc-kingo downe, and loked for no other thyng but present 
death, and yet the hande of Christe prevented hym’; Milton, 
Sonnets— 

‘Doth God exact day-labour, light denied? 

I fondly ask. Put Patience, to prevent 

That miirmnr, soon rejilies, God dotli not need 

Either man’s work or his own gifts.' 

J. Hastings. 

PREY.—Prey, from Lat. preeda, h( 3 oty (perhaps 
from ^r<c-/tcndo, to seize beforehand), through Old 
Kr. praie, prele, is now Tiarrowcr in meaning than 
I formerly. In AV it includes booty or s'poil. lleh. 
words properly denoting a wild beast’s prey are 
( 1 ) ^erephy from to tear, to rend (the 
verb itself is tr. ‘prey* in l*s 17*® ‘Like as a 
lion that is greedy of his prey,* AVm 

‘that desireth to ravin,* Cheyne ‘longing to tear 
in pieces ’). Terej^h is tr. ‘ prey * in Gn 49®, Nu 23®'*, 
Job 4** 24® (RV ‘meat’), J’s 70^ 104®* 124®, Is 5®® 
3D, Ezk 19®-® 22®®-®7, Am 3S Nab 2 *®-*® 3*. This 
is also the proper meaning of ( 2 ) ^jnn hetheph (from 
[‘IC'ij] to seize), and it is so tr. in its only occurrcncti, 
Fr 23®® ‘She also lieth in wait as for a prey,’ 
AVm ‘as a robber,’ which is the RV text, UViu 
‘as for a prey.* Also (3) ijf 'ad (from niy to 
attack?), means ‘prey,* and is so tr. in Gii' 49 ®'^, 
Is 33'®®, Zeph 3®, its only occurrences (against the 
view of lliUig and others that it is in this 
sense tliat appears in of Is 0® (®>, see Dill- 

niann, ad loc.). And (4) 'ohhcl, which means 
‘food,’ is legitimately tr. ‘prey’ in Job 9®® 39®®. 
But all the remaining words mean booty or spoil 
taken in war or snatched as one’s share. The 
chief word is 15 baz (from 115 to plunder, take 
as .spoil; tho verb itself is rendered ‘ take for 
a prey’ in Dt 2 ®® 3’, Jos 8 ®*®’ ll*^ Kst 3 *® 8 **; 
‘ make a prey ’ in Ezk 2 (i*'®; and ‘ prey upon ’ in 
Jer 30*®). A late form of baz, np, is tr. ‘prey’ in 
Nell 4^ (‘give them for a prey’’ RV ‘give tliem 
up to spoiling,* Amor. RV ‘for a spoil’), Est 9 *®**® 
(RV ‘spoil’), Dn 11 ®^ (so RV). The common word 
S 71 ;' shiuCU {ixom to plunder, the llithpolel is tr® 
‘ make oneself a prey ’ in Is 59*®), which over sixty 
times is rendered ‘spoil,* is tr** ‘prey* in Jg 
g24. ao *Hpoil*), Is 10® (RV ‘spoil*^), Jer 21® 38® 
39*® 45® (so RV). The only remaining word is 
mnlkSah, which simply nieans something captured 
(from np 7 to take), which is given as ‘ prej^’ in AV 
and RV in Nu 31**'* 2 -27, Is 4924-3®: in Nu 31^ 
AV gives ‘booty,’ RV ‘prey.’ 

For ]»rey meaning booty cf. Merlin (in Early 
Eng. Text. Soc.), ii. 152, ‘So tliei entred in to tho 
loncie, and toke many prayes, and brent to^vnes 
and vilages, and distro 3 md all the contrees*; 
Chapman, Iliads, ii. 205— 

‘ Come, fly 

Uome with our ships; leave this man here to perish 
with his preys ’; 
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and Shaks. II Henry VI. IV. iv. 51— 

•The rascal people, thirsting: after prey, 

Join with the traitor, and they Jointly swear 

To spoil the city and your royal court.' 

J. Hastings. 

PRICE (from Lat. pretium, worth, value, through 
Old Fr. priSi preis) means in AV tlio worth of a 
person or thing in tlie widest sense, and not in 
money only. See especially Mt 13‘® ‘When he 
had mund one pearl of great price ’ {^vol TroXim/rop 
^apyaplTTju), and 1 P IP ‘ the ornament of a meek 
and quiet spirit, which is in the sight of God of 
great price’ (TroXureX^s). Cf. Ciiaucer, Sir 
185, ‘Men speke of romances of prys’; He 13‘ 
Tind. ‘ Let wedlocke be had in pryce in all 
poyntes.’ 

The verb to price (spelt ‘ prise ’) occurs in Zee 
Ills t goodly price tha,t 1 was prised at of them.’ 
Cf. Mt 27^ Khem. ‘They tooke the thirtie pieces 
of silver, the price of tlie priced, wlioiii they did 
price of tJie children of Israel.’ J, Hastings. 

PRICK. —See Goad in vol. ii. 194^ 

PRIESTS AND LEYITES.— 

1. The names kuh&n and lf‘wt. 

2. The priesthood in the earliest times. 

3. The priesthood from David to Josiah. 

4. The priesthood according to Deuleronomy. 

B. The jirie-'^lhood from Josiah’s refoi in to tlie Exile. 

6. The priesthood in Ezekiel’s State of the future. 

7. The priesthood from Ezekiel to Ezra. 

8. The priesthood ace.ording to tiie law contained in the 

‘ Priestly Writing.’ 1 

a. Tiio priests in the Law ol Holiness ai\d in par- \ 

ticular tdrOth. 

b. The Aaronite iiriests. 

c. The high ])riest. 

d. The Levilefl. 

Q« The serving women. 

f. The revenues of the priests and Levileft. 

g. The date of the priestly system in the ‘Priestly 

Writing.’ 

9. The priesthood from Ezra to the Chronicler. 

10. The i»riesthood after OT times. 

a. Priests and Leviles. 

b. The revenues of tiio priests and Levitea. 

o. The duties and otllues of the priests. 

Literature. 

[Throughout this article the abbreviation Gesrh., when not 
preeeded b^' an author's name, stands for Baudissin’s Geschiehtc 
den altteat. Prmtcrthuins, Leipzig, 1S89. Whenever a citation 
consists simply of an autlior’s name and the riuniher of a page, 
the refenmee is to that work of his whose title will be found 
in the Literature at the end of the article.] 

1 . The Names KOuEn and LEwt.—ThQ name 
for ‘priest’ in the OT is kohen ([na). The .same 
word (IHD) is met with in Plioeiiician inscriptions as 
the oilicial name of the priest, as well as the 
feminine form mns. The corresponding word in 
Arabic, kdhm, is employed to designate the sooth- 
sayer. It is per se quite conceivable that the 
priests of the Hebrews were originally soothsayers 
(Stade, GVI, Hd. i., Berlin, 1887, p. 471; cf. 
Kuenen, De Godsdienst van Israel, Bd. i., Haarlem, 
1869, p. 101). There are, certainly, no traces in 
the OT of ecstatic conditions on the part of the 
priests, but one of their most important functions 
m the earlier history of Israel was the giving of 
oracles by means of the lot. A reference to this is 
to be discovered in tlie Urim and TIuimmim which 
are described as still present in the dress of the 
high priest. But the Arabic usage is not decisive 
for the original meaning of the word kohen ; tlie 
sense borne by kdhin may be secondary, for tlie 
Arabs borrowed largely, in matters connected 
with the cultus, from tlie Israelites (so also Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 235 f.). The ecstatic 
form of prophecy appears in the OT coupled with 
priestly functions onry in the story of the youth of 
Samuel, to whom Goa speaks in a revelation, while 
he is officiating as priest at the sanctuary (1 S 
3*^). This unusual coupling of the priestly and 


the prophetic office may be due in this instance to 
tlie combination of two conceptions of the person 
of Samuel: one of wliich thought of him, as is the 
ca.se for tiie most jmrt in the story of his 3 'outh, as 
priest; whereas the other, wliich alone has sur¬ 
vived in the narratives relating to hia later 
activity, thought of Iiim as prophet. 

The root meaning of the word kohen docs not 
appear to speak in favour of its being a designa¬ 
tion of the ‘seer.* Derived from a verb kdhan, 
probably equivalent in meaning to kun ‘stand,’ 
kohen will bo explained most simply as ‘ he that 
stands.’ In other instances, too, tlie expression 
‘stand before Jahweli ’ is used of tJio luiestly 
office, e.specially of the service at the altar which 
the priest performs staiuling. This last, then, is 
perhaps what is referred to also in the name 
kohen, which will then designate the priest a.s 
ollerer, or, since ‘stand before one’ is sai<l of 
service in general, as servant of the deity. This 
general conception deserves the ju eference, because 
in ancient times it is not tlie offiering of sacrifice 
but other functions that appear as tlie sjiecial 
duty of the priests. The sense of ‘servant’ is 
obtained for kohen also by Hil/.ig (on Is 61^^), who 
connects the word with the I’i'el kihen (Is 61^*^ = 
‘make ready’; elsewhere, iiKlee<l, kihen is a 
derivative from kohen [see Kwald, lleb. Sprache, 

§ 120eJ), to which he assigns the sense ^ inirare, 
aptare, and then ministrare,^ 

The word kundrini (cn:^^) is used in the OT only 
of heathen priests. It answers to the word "idd 
found in Aramaic iuscriptionfi, Syr. kumrd ‘ priest,* 
and hence in the OT is manifestly a word boi- 
roNved along with their idolatry from the Ara- 
m leans. 

In Deuteronomy the priests are called ‘Levite 
priests’ (d’‘iS'? c'insn), and already in a very ancient 
narrative in the Bk. of Judges (chs. 17 f.) we find 
a ‘ iicvite’ ('iV) regarded as having a special call to 
priestly functions. In like manner the Jehovistic 
hook of the Bentateuch (JE) contains a tradition, 
according to which Moses assigned priestly rights 
to the ‘sons of Levi’ (Ex 32-^"'’ [whether 32‘-*‘^* 
belonged to tlie original Jehovistic book has, 
indeed, been doubted by Kuenen, Do hookon des 
onden verbonds\ Leiden, 188711’., § 13, note 21 ] ; 
cf. Jus 18^ see Gesvh. p. 100 f.). In the 

ju'oplietical writings the nanio ‘Levitea’ occurs 
for the lirst time in the Bk. of Jeremiah 
‘ l.evite prie.sts’ D'nS::> D’jnsc), in a section which is 
wautiim in the L!?iX, and is pretty certainly not 
the worlv of Jeremiah, but, judging from v.’*^**, was 
probably composed by an exile in Babylon. 
During the Exile the term ‘ Levites ’ is wit¬ 
nessed to by Ezekiel. But, in view of Jg 17 f., 
there can be no doubt of the higher antiquity of 
the term, even apart from the pas.sages cited 
above, regarding wliicli doubts liave been expressed 
whetlier they belong to the pre - Deuterouomic 
elements of the Jehovistic book. The Bk. of Dt 
presupposes tlie name as generally current, and 
Dt 33, in wliicli (vv.®’^') Levi is represented as 
holder of the priesthood, dates to all appearance 
from a period prior to the Fall of Samaria. 

The view of the author of the Deuterouomic law 
(18^), as well as that expressed in the Blessing of 
Moses (Dt 33®’^M> ^^-^d in the tradition embodied in 
the ‘ Priestly Writing’ of the Pentateuch (also in 
Jos [J E?]), is that the term ‘Levites’ indi¬ 

cates that the priests belong to a tribe of Levi. 
The origin of this priestly designation and this 
tribal name is obscure. The Blessing of Jacob, 
which os a whole is not earlier than the mon¬ 
archical period, presupposes a tribe of Levi without 
any allusion to its call to priestly functions (Gn 
49’’”’^). On the other hand, the OT contains certain 
indications which appear to presuppose that tne 
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word l&wi was onco regarded as the oflicial name of It is not iinpossilde that the tribal name Xew is 
the priest. In the Jehovistic book Aaron as dis- connected witli the name Leah (nK*?) wliich is given 
tinguished from Moses is called * the Levitc* (Ex as that of the mother of Levi (Wellhausen, 
4^^), although the two are conceivcil of as brothers. Geschichte Israels [Prolcgouicjia^], 1878, p. 149 ; 
In this passage there is certainly no reason to Stade, ZATW^ 1881, p. llof.), in which case it 
pronounce (with Nowack, p. 99) the designation may remain an open ([uestion whether in ZeaA we 
an interpolation introduced under the iidluence of are to find, with Stade (Lc., following Wetzstcin), 
the Priests’ Code, for such an inlluence would have an animal name, ‘ wild cow.’ The dilliculty in- 
led to Aaron’s being called, not ‘ the Levito,’ but volved in the circumstance that Gn 49®'’^* is 
*the priest.’ The Levito who ligures in Jg 17 f. is acquainted with a tribe of Levi but does not 
of the tribe of Judah, and hence, npparently, does represent it as a priestly one, is not to be obviated 
not belong to a special tribe of Levi, unless jicr- by the assumption that this passage relates to nre- 
haps he belonged to .Judah merely as a settler, as Mosaic conditions (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoec^ 
appears to he the interpretation adopted in what etc. pn. 309, 311); for all the other sayings in the 
should probably be pronounceil a gloss, namely, so-<‘alied Blessing of Jacob have to do with the 
17’ (cf., liowever, Gesch, p. 184 f.). Yn any case, it time when Israel was settled in Canaan, and even 
is conceivable that the word Icwi was originally an the scattering of Levi among Israel, spoken of in 
olficial name, and only caiuo afterwards to be Gn 49’, presupposes the settlement. There remains 
treated as the patronyniic for the particular family hardly any resource but to sui)po8e that to the 
or guild which w'as considered to have been called author of Gn 49®'’* the W'ant of a Lcvitical tribal 
to priestly service. At all events the coincidence territory presented itself so strongly as a punish- 
of a tribal name with the priestly designation ment occasioned by the conduct of the father of 
cannot be accidental, and according^ one may the tribe, that ho did not look beyond this penal 
not assume on the ground of Gn 49^*** that there condition of things to the honourable priestly 
was a tribe of liOvi which afterwards disaj>peared, vocation of the members of this tribe. What the 
and that the Levitical priests have no connexion conduct of the tribe had really been which occa- 
with it. sioned the unfavourable judgment passed upon it. 

If the word lewt was once an olhcial name, tJien is a question we cannot answer. It is held by H. 
it might be possible that a reminiscence of this Guthe [Geschichte dcs Volkes Israel^ Freiburg 
original sense has survived in an explanation of i. B., 1899, p. 169 f.) that certain descendants of 
the word found in tlie Friests’ Code (Nu 18®* ^), a non*prieatly dowerless tribe of Levi had pro- 
although in itself this ex{)lanation is nothing more cured maintenance for themselves by undertaking 
than a word - i)lay. Ac cording to this passage, priestly functions, and that in this way Levi 
those who belong to tlie tribe of Levi are to became a priestly ap])ellation. But this view, 
attach themselves [yilldwil^ nilwu) to Aaron, for which might otherwise be a possible one, can 
the service of the tabernacle. The word iCtvi is, hardly be regarded with favour, because such a 
as a matter of fact, probably to be derived from condition of tilings would not account for the 
Idwdhy ‘to twine, to attach oneself,’ and might relatively ancient tradition as to the relations of 
perhaps be used to designate an escort ‘ attaching the tribe of Levi to the person of Moses (see 
itself,’ such as the troop that escorted the wander- below, § 2). 

ing sanctuary of the nomad period of Israel’s history The above is the result of a consideration of the 
(so Gesch. p. 73 f., following others, especially de OT data. But if it should be established that 
Lagarde). The wonl would thus be not strictly a in the Mi mean inscriptions the word lawi^u is 
designation of the priest, but of a body from which a term for ‘ jiriest,’ and that this is connected 
by preferen (!0 the priests were (4iosen. Since a with the OT hhvi (Fr. Hommel, AUT, London, 
special body with a genealogical connexion had 1897, p. 278 f.), it will be rnicessary after all to 
presumably to be conceived of as set apart for the think of the latter as .an ollicial name, and that an 
above-named duty of escorting the ark, it might ancient Semitic one (otherwise Van Hoonacker, 
happen in the end that lewi was taken as the etc. p. 312 if.). 

tribal name of this body. On b6n6 ha-le/ivt and hcnli ha-l&wiyyivi (rare and 

This explanation of the word lewt .as an ollicial late for the usual bend Icwi)^ forms in which lewt is 
name, finds, however, no certain 8ui)port in the treated as a gentilic name, see Ed. Kbnig, ‘ Syn- 
history that has come down to us, and it must taktischo Excurse zum AT,’ in SK^ 1898, p. 537 *tf. 
always remain a difliculty to conceive of an 2. Thk I’niKs thood IN THE karliest Times.— 
alleged tribal name having originated from an As everywhere in the history of religion, there 
ollicial name, especially as in Gn 49 we have a may be recognized also in the beginning of Hebrew 
view of the tribe of Levi presented in which there history a period when no special jiriestly class 
is no allusion to its being a priestly triVie. For existed. Of course it is uj>on an artifieially con- 
this reason also it is not likely that Icwi is the structed basis that the view presented in the 
name for foreigners, say Egyptians, wlio had ‘Priestly Writing’ (P) of the Peiitateueh rests, 

‘ attached ’ themselves to the Hebrews (so, follow- according to whicli neither sanctuary nor sacrilicial 
ing others, Kenan, J/ist. du peuple d'Jstyiel, acts nor a juiestly class Iiad any existence before 
yol. i., Paris, 1887, p. 149 f., who makes Levi— the Divine revelation given through Moses. Even 
ingnilinm; see, further, on this point, Gesch. in the narratives of the Jehovistic book, relating 
p. 70f.). Besides, tlie view that the Levites were to the pre-Mosaic period, there are scarcely to* be 
originally non-Israelites is extrenicly iniprobahle, discovered any reminiscences of the then condition 
for the reason that Moses, the deliverer of Isr.ael, of the eultus ; hut these narratives will hardly be 
who is reckoned to the tribe of Levi, was certainly wrong in representing relations which still per- 
a Hebrew. Moreover, Levi, the father of the sisted at a later period, as the only ones present in 
tribe, is represented as sou of one of those two the patriarchal period, as when they describe the 
wives of Jacob whoso birth was equal to his own, head of the family in the patriarchal house as 
and who were his relations. Levi’s descent then exercising the priestly function of ollering saerihee. 
was regarded as a pure Hebrew one. Hence, Besides this, we have in the Jehovistic book a 
taking everything into account, the more })rohablo single mention, during the patriarchal period, of 
conclusion is that was at first actually a inquiring at an orade (Gn 25^’), and also one 

tribal name, and only afterwards in a secondary reference to the giving of tithes (Gn 28-^). Both 
way came to be treated as the official name of the these allusions imply the existence of a sanctuary 
priests because those were chosen from this tribe, with a priest in charge of it. Here the narrators 
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have momentarily forgotten the ancient situation 
which is assumed elsewhere, yet without expressly 
naming the priest on either occasion. The author 
of the prologue of the Bk. of Job, again, intro¬ 
duces his hero, whom he conceives of as a 
shepherd^rince living in remote antiquity in the 
land of Uz, as oll’enng sacrifices for his family 
(Job 1®; cf. 42«'*, and contrast 12^* koMnim), The 
story of Gn where Abraham is represented 

as giving tithes to Melchizedek the oriest-king of 
Salem, is, in its present form, a glorification of 
the later priesthood of Salem, i.e. Jerusalem. 

I According to a narrative contained in the .Teho- 
I vistic book, Moses instituted a fecial priestly body 
I when he set apart the ‘ sons of Levi * for tins pur- 
I pose (Ex 32“^*^ ). In the first instance, Moses him- 
I self, according to this book, performs the sacrificial 
I act (Ex 24®). In that descriptive narrative, which 
makes him receive the Divine revelations in the 
holy tent outside the camp to which the people 
went ‘to seek Jahweh’ (Ex 33^^*), the function of 
communicating oracles appears as a distinction 
conferred only upon Moses personally. But in this 
way he is clearly thought of as the presiding 
authority over the holy tent—in other words, as a 
priest. The Priestly Writing, on the other hand, 
makes Moses ofhciate as priest only upon the 
occasion of the instalment of the priests in their 
office (Ex 29); and from tliis point onwards, accord¬ 
ing to this source, priestly functions are discharged 
only by Aaron and his sons, who are selected from 
the body of the tribe of Levi for this purpose. 
According to a prophetical discourse interpolated 
into the older text of the history of the youth of 
Samuel (1 S 2^^*)» God, during the bondage in 
Egypt, revealed Himself to the fathers’ house of 
Eli, the priest of Shiloh, and chose this house out 
of all the tribes of Israel, to be priests. Here too, 
then, without any mention indeed of Aaron or 
Levi, appears the conception of an institution of 
the priesthood in the time of Moses. Tliis con¬ 
ception, in the form in which it here makes its 
appearance, cannot be of quite recent origin, since 
in opposition to the later claims of the Zadokito 
priesthood, which existed from the time of Solo¬ 
mon, it represents the Elida^, who were different 
from these, as the original legitimate priests. It 
is in itself quite credible that Moses, in his 
arrangements for the Israelitish nation and its 
cultus, made provision for the performance of 
religious service by a special body, and it is a very 
plausible supposition tliat he who is represented 
as belonging like Aaron to the tribe of Levi, 
selected his own family for this olHce. Among 
tlie ancient Arabs as well, the priesthood was 
largely in possession of special families, which did 
not belong to the tribe amongst whom they exer¬ 
cised their office (Wellhausen, Eeste^, p. 130 f.). 
Guthe {Geschichte, p. 21 f.) opposes the view that 
Moses belonged to the tribe of Levi, and holds 
that the priestly tribe first originated in Canaan. 
This later origin, however, is difficult to prove, and 
along with it the objections fall, which are brought 
against a genealogical connexion between Moses 
and the priestly tribe. 

If litvi actually stood originally for the retinue 
of the sacred ark, only individuals from this body 
would have been priests proper. Apart from this, 
it is in any case not incredible that Moses should 
have destmed his own family in the narrower 
sense to be priests, but that he should have chosen 
precisely the family of Jiis brother Aaron is less 
likely. Aaron, it is true, is not only represented 
in P as the father of the priests, but even in JE 
os * the Levite ’ xar’ ifox^v (Ex 4^^). Yet he does 
not appear to be known to all the strata of this 
last book; and in all the passages where mention 
is made of him he is a less individualized figure. 


to which features from the later history are trans¬ 
ferred in a prefigurative way {Gesch. p. 199). It is 
not impossiole that in his case we have to do with 
a personification, although no satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of his name *AMr(m has yet been discovered. 
With *dr6n the designation of the sacred ark (a 
combination proposed, following the lead of otiiers, 
by Renan, Lc, p. 179), this name can hardly, in 
view of the different way in which it is written, 
have anything to do. 

In an ancient gloss to the narrative in the Bk. 
of Judges about the Levite who first on Mt, 
Ephraim and afterwards at Dan officiated as 
priest, this Levite, to whom the iniesthood at Dan 
traced its descent down to ‘ the carrying captive 
of the land ’ (i.e. down to the overthroiv of Ephraim 
in the Assyrian period), is described as a ‘ son of 
Gersliom the son of Moses’ (in Jg 18®® M^nashshch 
is an alteration of the original Mosheh). Hero, 
tlien, Moses himself may l)e viewed as father of 
tlie priests in general. But all the same it is 
difficult to understand the person of Aaron as a 
purely fictitious one, because there is no apparent 
reason why the priesthood should have exchanged 
the more glorious descent from the lawgiver for 
descent from a brother of his. Moses has been 
sui)posed to be referred to in Dt 33® as the repi e- 
sentative, and tlien, presumably, as the father, of 
the priesthood ; but the context of this passage 
favours rather a reference.to Aaron in this capacity 
{Gesch. p. 7fi), in harmony with which is the cir¬ 
cumstance that Dt 33 probably had its origin in 
Ephraim, and we lind traces that it was in Ephraim 
that Aaron first came to be looked upon as father 
of the priests (see below, § 3, on the bull-worship of 
Aaron). 

If really from the time of Moses one special 
body was regarded as called to the priesthood, yet 
it is by no means the case that from that time it 
alone exercised priestly functions. Long after 
Moses, it is not contested that men of non-Levitical 
descent discharged the priest’s office occasionally 
or even permanently. In the latter case they 
probably passed as adopted into the tribe of Lcvi, 
which accordingly we are not to think of as having 
originated in a purely genealogical way. Only, one 
can hardly, with Wellhausen, apjieal in favour of 
tliis to what is said in Dt 33® about Levi’s having 
renounced his kinship. Seeing that in this pas¬ 
sage the denying of his sons is also spoken of, the 
reference must be understood not of tlie loosening 
of connexion with a family, but of impartial official 
action, without regard to family interests, in allu¬ 
sion to the narrative of Ex 32^*®® (Gesch. p. 77; 
Sellin, p. 110 ff.; Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce^ etc. 
p. 133). As in Dt 33 the whole tribe of Levi 
appears as in possession of the priesthood, so 
elsewhere down to a late period no trace is to be 
found of a distinction between Levites and priests 
proper. 

No special weight is to be laid on the circum¬ 
stance that, according to the statement of one 
source of the Jehovistic book, Moses employed 
‘ young men of the children of Israel ’ to offer 
sacrifice (Ex 24®; it is impossible that either here 
or in 1 S 2'®* ^® na'ar, in its sense of * servant,* can 
be a designation of the priest as the servant 
['ministre\ namely, of the cultus or of the people 
‘in the celebration of Divine worship’ [so Van 
Hoonacker, Sacerdoce^ etc. p. 140 f.j), for this 
happened prior to the appointment (recorded, in- 
deea, as it seems, by a different narrator) of the 
Levites to the priestly service (Ex 32'‘^'*'*). As early 
as the arrival at Sinai we read in Ex 19®**** (a 
narrative in any case from another hand than 
32 seff.) of priests (Gesch. p. 68ff.) without being 
told whether these are to oe thought of os Levites 
or not. It is mentioned in the Jenovistio book, as 
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an arrangement in forne all through the lifetime 
of Moses, that his attendant, Josluia, \vlio is repre¬ 
sented as of non Jjevitical descent (Nii 13^, P), did 
not tlepart out of the holy tent (Kx 33^‘). The 
Kplirainiite Micah, in tlie period of the Judges, 
appoints as priest in liis private sanctuary, first of 
all one of Ins sons (Jg 17''). Uideon, of tlie tribe 
of Manasseh (Jg and Manoah of tlie tribe of 
Dan (13*^), oiler sacrilico with tlnur own hands. 
Under Saul the Israelites jiour out tlie blood of the 
captured animals at the altar stone without any 
priestly interposition (1 S 14^). At a still later 
period the non-priestly ]UT)[)het Klijah sacrifices 
with his own hand (IK AVliile the sacred 

ark, in the course of its wanderings, tarried in the 
liouse of Abinatlah, who was jilainly no jiriest, it 
was served by his sons (1 S 2 8 0^^*; the emen¬ 
dation of Van Hooiiaeker, Sftrerdor.e^ etc. p. 171, is 
uinvarranted). Of the amdimt priestly jirerogativc 
of the latlier of the house, a relic w'as ])reserved 
dow'ii to the latest times of tlie Jewish cultus, 
in the slauglitering of the Paschal lamb by the 
father of the house without any jiriest taking part 
in the ceremony (Ex 12''^- [l^J [J RJ), althongli 

it is true, at the same time, that the sacrificial 
character of the Paschal lamb had been obliterated. 

Saeriliciiig w'as, tlieii, manifestly, in early times 
not the exelusivo function of a priestly class. The 
latter W'as certainly in existence. Vet even for 
admitlaiire to this no special descent W'as ro<|uisite. 
Samuel, by lurtli an Ephraimite, according to 
the rejuesentation contained in tlm history of his 
childhood, becomes, in fullilment of a vow' of bis 
motlK-r, a servant of Jalnveli, clothed with the 
priestly ephod, at the sanctuary at Shiloh (I S 
2^** 1 he fact that Samuel becomes a priest in 

consGcjuence of avow', shows that he was not one by 
descent; and the rcpiesimtation of (he Chronicler 
(1 Ch according to which he is a Levite, is 

not, wdtl) Van lloonacker {Sifr.rrdocey etc. p. 205 f.) 
and Cirdlestono (‘I'o wluit tribe did Samuel be¬ 
long?’ in Expositor, Nov. 1809, pp, 385-388), to be 
justified, as if Samuel w ere a Levite from Eiihraim. 
in the descriptions of Samuers later life lie appears 
nob as a priest, but as one wdio, in the extraordi¬ 
nary capacity of shdphrt and 7iahi\ presents the 
offerings of the jicople (1 8 7‘’^- A priestly 

class is ])iesuppose(t by the oldest collection of 
law's, the so-called Hook of the Covenant (Ex 22^^), 
and yet, in an enactment later juefixetl to this, tlie 
general right to sacrilice is assumed in the demand 
made of tlie Israelites as a 'whole: ‘An altar of 
earth thou shalt make unto me, and slialt saerilice 
tliereon thy hurnt-(dl'erings and thy shHdiuim- 
offerings’ (Ex 20'-'‘). When, on the other hand, in 
the dehovistie book the people of Israel is called 
‘a kingdom of priests’ (Ex 10<^), this is certainly to 
be understood not of the actual exercise of priestly 
rights, but in a transferred sense as meaning that 
the whole of Israel stands in a priestly relation to 
God, 

Where a ])rofessional priest was not available, 
young men a|)[>ear to have, by preference, rcplacial 
the father of tiie house in tlie exercise of his 
priestly function, or even to have acted as priests 
for a larger body. Of Moses we found it recorded 


hut in consequence of a vow of his mother. But 
in the ancient code, the Book of the Covenant 
(Ex 22“** [Eng. the demand is made that the 
firstborn son be given to Jahw'eh. The spirit of 
thi.s book, whether it belongs to the time of the 
Judgesur to the earlier monarehical period, appears 
to exclude the interjuetalion that the firstborn is 
to bo offered in sacrilice to the deity ; and then 
there remains scarcely any other possibility except 
to understand the ‘giving’ to mean consecration 
to holy service {Ge.sr.h. j). 55fr.; 8mend, Alttest. 
licfigionsgeachichte^j Freiburg i. B., 1899, p, 282 f., 
note 3; cf. Kamphausen, Das VerlMinis dea 
MrMschcnojyfcrs zur isracL Religion^ Bonn, 1896, 
p. 66). In the JTiestly Writing it is said of the 
lievites tliat they are ‘given’ to Jalnvch (Nii 8^®), 
and even the consecration of 8ainuel is described 
by tlie term ‘gii'en ’(18 E^). 

In sjiite of tliis freedom in the matter of sacri¬ 
ficial arrangements, from early times it was con¬ 
sidered an advantage in the regular and constant 
scTvice of a sanctuary to have a ‘ Levite’ for jiriest. 
When one of these fiappens to jiass the sanctuary 
of Micah tlie Ephraimite, the latter gives tlio 
firefererice to him as priest over his own son (Jg 
and the Danites who wish to establish for 
themselves a new sanctuary in their new home, do 
not let the opportiinity slip to obtain by force the 
services of tliis same Levite (IS*^**'-). Even if 
in the time of Moses a single family amongst the 
Levites had possession of the priesthood proper, 
in subserpient times, at all events, this W'as viewed 
not as their exclusive privilege, but as that of the 
Levites in general. Nevertheless, the term ‘ Levite ’ 
nowhere occurs as the exact equivalent of ‘ priest,* 
a circumstance which is not without importance 
in its bearing u])ou the origin of the term. The 
above-name<l Micah the Ephraimite is represented 
as^saying, ‘The Levite has become my priest’ (Jg 

Ah to 


that ho appointed young men to offer .sacrifice. 
The Epliraimite Micah installs one of his sons as 
priest. Certain traces appear to ])oint to a prefer¬ 
ence at one time for making firstborn sons priests, 
or even to indicate that in earlier times the whole 
of the firstborn sims w'ero regardc<l as destined for 
holy service—an idea w'hich certainly can hardly 
at ally time liave been strictly carried out in 
practice, 'fhe circumstance that Samuel, accord¬ 
ing to the story of his childhood, w'a.s a firstborn 
son, is of no importance, because it was not as 
•uoh that he was set apart for priestly functions, 


the instalment in the xuiestly ollice, even 
that ancient narrative in the Hk. of Judges 
mentions certain formalities which in a moiiified 
form are retained in the later ceremonial Jaw of 
the I’entateuch. Micah ‘fills the hand’ of one 
of his sons, so that ho becomes his ])riest (Jg 
17®). lie <ioes precisely the same thing afterw'ards 
to the Levite (v.*-). Wherein this ‘ iilling of tlie 
liaiid ’ consisteil is not clear. It has been suggested 
tliat it means the handing over of the earnest 
money (Vatke, Wellhausen), whieli appears to be 
favoured by the fact that tlie Levite w ho renders 
priestly .services to Micah certainly speaks of him¬ 
self as ‘ hired ’ by the latter (Jg IS-*). This hiring, 
however, need not refer to a sum of money paid 
<lown, hut may consist in the arrangement about 
an annual salary, clothing, and maintenance (17^^*). 
It i.s not at all likely tliat Micah hired his OAvn 
son w'itli a piece of earnest money, and in any 
ca.se the n.arrator in the Jehovlstic book (Ex 32“^) 
W'as not thinking of earnest money when he makes 
Mo.scs say to the sons of Levi tlieniselves: ‘ Fill 
your hands to-day for Jalnveh.’ 8till less likely 
IS it that the exiiression ‘fill the hand’ refers to 
the handing over of the arroAvs Avhich are alleged 
to have been u.sed in giving the priestly oracle 
(8ellin, p. 118 f.). This interpretation is ba.sed 
upon Ex 32“**, Avhere, however, U-JahweJi standing 
alone cannot mean ‘ on behalf of JahAveh ’ (^c. take 
hold of the arroAvs), but sIioavs that ‘till your hand’ 
refers in some Avay to a consecration to Jahweh, an 
instalment into service related to Him (still an¬ 
other interpretation of the ‘filling the hand’ in 
Kx 32“** is adopted ]>y Van Iloonacker, Saeerdoce, 
etc. p. 135). In the Priestly Writing the ex¬ 
pression ‘ fill the hand ’ is retained in speaking 
of instalment into the priestly office (Ex 28^* al.), 
and the term ‘ fill-olf'ering ’ Ex 29*^ al!) 
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is used of the oflering which was presented at the 
consecration of Aaron and his sous to the priestly 
office. This offering has the characteristic rite 
that Moses places certain portions of the sacrificial 
animal upon the hands of Aaron and liis sons—in 
other words, fills the hands of those about to be 
consecrated with these portions of the sacrifice. 
What are specified are the parts of the animal 
which in sacrifice were burned upon the altar or 
which fell to the priests. The consecration cere¬ 
mony was meant tfius to express that the priest is 
empowered to lay these pieces upon the altar, or, 
as the case may be, to take them for himself. 
Accordingly, it is, to say the least, not improbable 
that the expression ‘ fill the hand,’ used of installa¬ 
tion in the priestly office, had in view from the 
first such a handing over of sacrificial portions as 
pointed to the priestly functions p. 183 f.; 

so also Weinel, art. ‘ nro und seine Derivate,’ in 
ZATW xviii. [1898] p. 61). Such a solemn intro¬ 
duction to office miglit well be employed even by 
the layman Micah in the case of the Levite, as of 
one who was not installed by him as a priest in 
general but as his own priest (otherwise Nowack, 
p, 121). 

But it may be, further, that the expression 
‘ fill the Jiand’ had not originally a special refer¬ 
ence to introduction to the priestly office, for in 
Assyrian the corresponding kAtii muUA has the 
general sense of ‘give, appoint, cnfeoll*, present’ 
(Nowack, p. 120f., following Ilalevy; cf. on the 
Assyrian expression, Frd. Delitzsch, Assyr. Hand- 
worterb. $a). kVd, p. 409). Even if the above was 
the original sense of the Hebrew expression, it was 
no longer understood in Ex 32-^. 

In early times the priest, even when he was a 
young man, was called by the title of honour, 
‘father’ (Jg 17^^ IS^^*). The priests who served at 
any of the sanctuaries of ancient Israel were 
marked outwardly by the linen ephod they wore 
(1 8 2^^). They hvea, as wo learn in the case of 
Eli and Samuel, in the sanctuary (1 8 There 

they ofiered the sacrifices on the altar, a work in 
which at the more frequented places of worship 
they w^ere assisted by servants (18 2^** ^®). Portions 
of the offerings presented were assigned them for 
their maintenance (1 8 2^'’'’^-); wiiether these were 
definitely fixed {Gesch. p. 208, and against this 
Nowack, p. 125), or were left to the pleasure of 
the ollerer, c.an scarcely be determined.* At the 
private sanctuaries, as we are told of Micah the 
Ephraimite, the owner of the sanctuary paid his 
)riest a salary and supplied his clothing and his 
ood (Jg 17^*^). While the offering of sacrifice was 
in early times open to others as well as to the 
priests, it is only of professional priests that it is 
recorded that they gave oracles. Micah’s Levite 
consults God at the req^iiest of others (Jg 18® ; on 
the giving of oracles by the priests among the 
ancient Arabs, see Wellhauson, Reste^, p. 131 ff.). 

As would appear from what we hear of Ahijah 
(Ahimelech) tno descendant of Eli (1 S 14®), and 
his son Ebiathar (Abiathar) the priest of Nob 
(1 8 23®), it was only the chief priest of a considerable 
sanctuary who had another ephod different from the 
linen one, by means of widen he gave oracles (1 S 
14'®**, where for 'drdn read *eph6a). In this must 
have been kept the oracle-lots, the prototype 
of the Uriin (cf, IS 28®) and Thummim of the 
later high priest. In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 
33®), Thummim and Urim are thought of as the 
special dower of Levi, and probably more specifi¬ 
cally as that of Aaron. The name thummim, 

* We find traces that among the Phconlclan® and the Baby¬ 
lonians, M was doubtless the case with all highly develops 
cults, the priests hod their allowance from the offerings (see 
F. O. Movers, Dm Opferwesen der KaHtMx^er^ommenta/r mr 
Opferic^ei von MarBOiUe, Phbnisische Texts, Theil ii., Breslau, 
1847, pp. 118,126 fl.). 


‘right,* points to the fact that the giving of 
priestly oracles originally served mainly the 
interests of the administration of justice, which 
was in the last resort the task of the priests. In 
order to decide a difficult lawsuit the parties are 
required by the Book of the Covenant to appear 
‘before God’ (Ex 22®), i.e, to appeal to a decision 
by the priestly lot. The same place which bears 
the name Kadesk^ ‘sanctuary,’ is called also 'Rn~ 
mishpdt, ‘ well of decision ’ (Gn 14^). 

Tn the administration of justice, but no doubt 
also in the indication of wdiat was ritually proper, 
and in general of what w^as well-pleasing to the 
deity, will thus have consisted the tdrdh, ‘ instruc¬ 
tion ’ or ‘ direction ’ (see Law IN OT, vol. iii. p. 64*"), 
which from ancient times appears as the duty of 
the priests (Tit 33'®). It has been suggested that 
tho root-w'ord {hdrdh) in this notion of ‘instructing* 
should be traced back to the casting of the sacred 
lots. But this is scarcely probable in view of the 
use of tdrdh also for the teacliing of the prophets, 
which has nothing to do with oracles obtained by 
lot. Rather had Mrdhy which is used of shooting 
arrows (1 8 20®® a/.), tho meaning of ‘aim at some¬ 
thing,’ and then ‘ lead to a goal,’ ‘ point out some¬ 
thing’ (Gn 46-®), ‘instruct’ {Gesch. p. 207, note 1). 

When they settled in Canaan, the Israelites had 
taken over tlie sacred places of the Canaanites and 
set up tho worship of Jahweh at them. These 
sanctuaries did not all enjoy the services of a 
Levitical priest, as we see from the fact that a son 
of Micah the Ephraimite acted as priest. The 
numbers of the Levites were probably insufficient 
to meet the needs of such service. They will have 
settled only at tho more important sanctuaries. 
A reminiscence of this is preserved in the Priestly 
Writing of tho Hexateuch, which conceives of 
specially appointed Levitical or priestly cities. 
8omo of the names of cities specified in this con¬ 
nexion clearly point to ancient places of worship 
(cf. below, § 8, r end^ and g). 

The most important sanctuary in the time of 
the Judges was the temple at Shiloh, whose annual 
festivals were resortea to by a wide circle of 
worshippers. There officiated Eli and his house, 
which traced back its priestly rights to the time 
of tho Exodus from Egypt (1 8 2^*-), and thus at all 
events belonged to the category of the Levites. 
It may be that tho house of Eli also laid claim to 
descent from the priestly brother of Moses, namely 
Aaron; so at least the matter was viewed by 
those in later times who traced the descent of the 
Elidi© to Ithamar a son of Aaron (1 Ch 24®). 
But it may he also, as we have seen, that originally 
the priest of the Exodus, and even the ancestor of 
the house of Eli was held to be Moses himself, for 
whom his brother might come to be substituted 
only in after-times (Wellhausen, rrolegoincna^, 
p. 140 f.). In the history of the childhood of 
Samuel, Eli is introduced abruptly (1 8 1®); a pas- 
sage paving the way for the mention of him must 
have been lost, and in this his genealogy was prob¬ 
ably given. Eli, as no doubt was the case 
equally with the head of the family elsewhere, 
hold tne position of chief priest in the temple, as 
may be gathered from the relation to liim of 
Samuel and of his own sons. Eli’s sons perished 
in the wars with the Philistines, and with them 
probably also the sanctuary of Shiloh, which is 
never afterwards mentioned as existing (1 S 4"®^*). 
The house of Eli was not, however, completely 
extinguished ; a great-grandson of his, Ahijah the 
son of Ahitub, the son of Phinehas, the son of Eli, 
bore the ephod in the time of Saul (1 8 14®). He is 
evidently identical with the son of Ahitub whom 
another source calls Ahimelech. This Ahimelech, 
apparently as chief priest, had his residence, along 
with his fathers’ house, at Nob (1 S 21®®^* 2^®^ ), 
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tlio ‘ city of the pricsta ’ (22^^). Hero then it would 
ajipoar that the ancient priestly family of the 
Exodus Leathered itself together after llie downfall 
of Shiloh. Kenan {Hvitoire, i. 420, note 1) finds 
difheulty in the identilieation of Aliijah with 
Ahimelcch, because the priests of Nob can, ho 
thinks, hardly have belonged to the family of the 
priests of Shiloh. Kut wliy not, and why sliould 
it be necessary to iiiifiute an ei ror to 1 K 2-’^, where 
Ebiathar (Ahimeleeh’a son) is reckoned to the 
house of Eli? Tliere was similarly at l)an a 
Lovitical priesthood whicdi traced its descent to 
the before-mentioned Levite of Micah the Eph- 
raimite, and consequently to Moses (Jg 18^^). 

3. The Eiuesthood from David to Josiah.— 
When David had acquired for his capital the 
Jebusito citadel, he conferred upon it the distinc¬ 
tion of transferring the sacred ark to the summit 
of its hill, the threshing-lloor of Araunah the 
Jebusite. Ky this act he established a royal 
sanctuary of which the king was the proprietor, 
in the same sense in whicli the private person 
Micah was the owner of the sanctuary set up by 
him. David and, subsequently to the building of 
the temple by {Solomon on Mt. Zion, his suc¬ 
cessors assumed a kind of chief priestly position 
at the sanctuary of Jerusalem.* David presente«l 
ollerings, manifestly discharging priestly functions 
in j)erson, for it is said that he * made an end of 
oli'ering’ (2 he pronounced the liturgical 

blessing (v.^®), and danced in the priestly garb, the 
linen ephod, before the ark of the covenant (v.^^). 
Of Solomon, too, it is recorded that, at the dediea- 
tion of the temple, ho oil'ered sacrilice (1 K 8®* 
and tliat three times in the year ho oflered burnt- 
otrerings, and peace-oflerings and ‘sweet smoke^ 
(1 K 9“^). There is no mention of priests on this 
occasion; their nresenco may, however, bo taken 
for granted as self-evident, for, of course, Solomon 
could not, without help of some kind, have over¬ 
taken all the dedicatory oU'erings. From the 
above statements, then, it is not clear to what 
extent Solomon in his oflering discharged priestly 
functions in person. But it is dillicult to suppose 
him to liave acted in this matter dillerently irom 
David. In any case the blessing which, staiuling by 
the altar, he pronounced upon the people (1 K 8^®) is 
a priestly act. Of the first king of tlie Northern 
kingdom, Jeroboam, we are expressly told that he 
ascended the altar of Bethel and made the oU’ering 
(1 K 12^), although he too had priests at his 
command (v.^*). J’he position of the kings of the 
Northern kingdom in relation to its chief sanctuary 
at Bethel will have been practically the same as 
that of the kings of Judah to the temple at 
Jerusalem. Under Jeroboam ii. Amaziali the 
priest at Bethel speaks of the sanctuary there as 
a royal one (Am 7^^); Amaziali, that is to say, 
ofliciated under the king’.s commission. Of one of 
the later kings of J udah, Ahaz, it is expressly re¬ 
corded that he ascended the temple altar, kindled 
the ollering, poured out the drink-oll’ering, ami 
sprinkled the altar with the sacrificial blood (2 K 
16^-^ ). Conseq^uently it is at least not an incorrect 
condition of things that is presupposed in Chronicles 
when we are told how Uzziah, the second prede¬ 
cessor of Ahaz, oflered incense upon the altar of 
incense (2 Ch All that belongs to the later 

standpoint of the Chronicler is the notion that this 
odering by the king in person was an illegitimate 
encroachment unon the priestly privileges, and that 
Uzziah was on tliat account punished with leprosy; 
perhaps also the assumption of a special altar for 
incense bespeaks a later viewpoint. 

At least the earliest kings looked upon the 

* Amonpf tho Assyrians os well tho Itine was at the same time 
the chief priest (see Alf. Jcreniias, JXe hew.-assyr. Vorstellxnigen 
umi Lcben nach dein Tode, Leipzig, 1887, p. 97, note 1). 


Jerusalemite priests as subordinate officials whom 
they could apiioint and depose. From the nnassacre 
which Saul perpetrated amongst the priests at 
Nob who helcl w ith David (1 S 22uono escaped 
of the family of Eli but Ebiathar, who fled for 
refuge to David, carrying with him the oracle- 
ephod (1 S 22'-^^ 23”). lie was installed by David 
as priest in attendance on the sacred ark on Mt. 
Zion. Along with liiiii Zadok is named as David’s 
])iiest (2 S 8'"^, w here read ‘ Ebiathar son of 
Ahinielech’). Both have their sons at tbeir side 
as priests (2 S 15^*^”). Ebiathar must have held 
the higher rank of the two, for we are told in 
I K 2“ that Holornon, after deposing Ebiathar, 
gave his post to Zadok. Ebiathar, with his son 
Jonathan, had taken the side of Adonijah when 
the latter conspired ag.ainst his father David (I K 
|25. 4air.j^ By command of David, Zadok anointed 
Solomon king (I K. and Ebiathar was 

banished. He retired to his landed property at 
Anathoth (I K 2“”^*), wdieie in the time of Jere¬ 
miah we still find a priestly family settled, to 
which Jeremiah himself belonged (Jer 32”"^*)* 
Accordingly Jeremiali w'as probably a descendant 
of Ebiathar, and thus of the ancient priestly 
family which dated its possession of the dignity 
from the time of the Exodus (see above, 2). 

The house of Zadok continued in possession of 
the Jerusalemite priesthood. This we know from 
the exilian prophet Ezekiel, wdio constantly speaks 
of the Jerusalemite priests as ‘ tho sons of Zailok.’ 
What was Zadok’s descent is not clearly to be 
seen. This much only is plain, that he did not 
belong, like Ebiathar, to the old-privileged priestly 
family, for a prophecy, juit into the mouth of an 
unnamed man of Uod in the time of Eli, announces 
that God, after He bad chosen in Egypt the 
fathers’ house of Eli for tlie priesthood, had now 
rejected this house, and would appoint for Him¬ 
self a trustworthy priest wdio should walk after 
Jahweli’s heart and mind, for whom Jalnveh w'ould 
build an enduring house, and who sliuiild w'alk 
before Jaliweh’s anointeil for ever (1 S 2-'^^^*). This 
prophecy is in 1 K 2*'^ understood of the installa¬ 
tion of Zadok in the Jerusalemite priesthood, and 
w'as certainly so intended from the first, for—the 
only other conceivable supposition—to refer it to 
the jiriestly Samuel wdll not answ'cr, setdug that 
Samuel is never represented as a king’s priest. 
JJius, then, Zadok did not belong to the family or 
the fathers’ house of Eli, and consequently not to 
the ancient ])riesthood. Zadok cannot, therefore, 
as I’oels supposes, have really belonged, although, 
to be .sure, later geueiatioiis represented him as 
belonging, to an ancient Aaronite family, namely 
that of the Eleazarites. This family, according 
to Poels, had ilischargod the priestly duties at 
Nob, and w hen tlie national sanctuary was trans¬ 
ferred to Jerusalem, Zadok came from Nob to the 
capital (so, already, essentially, Movers, Kritische 
UntersueJmnnen iiber die blblische Chroniky Bonn, 
1834, p. 294?., according to wdiom Zadok was at 
first chief priest in the Mosaic tabernacle at Gibeon 
[which Boels identifies wdtli the sanctuary of NobJ). 
It is maintained by Van Hoonacker {Sacerdocet etc. 
p. 108If.) that according to 1 S 2'**^ tho house of Eli 
w^as chosen ‘non pas isol6ment,’ but, together with 
others, as one particular family of the priesthood 
which includccf a plurality of families; but this 
notion is read into the text. Zadok is called the 
.son of Ahitub (2 8 8^^). In the state of the case 
just described, w'e are not to think of tliis Ahitub 
as tho same as the grandson of Eli (1 8 14*). 
The above-cited oracle of the man of God gives 
undoubtedly the correct account of Zadok, for in 
later times, w lien the sons of Zadok had exclusive 
jiossession of the priesthood, men would not have 
attributed to them a prestige as priests less lofty 
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in its origin than that of the Elida? who had now 
fallen into the background. Under these circum- 
fitances it may be doubted whether Zadok was a 
Levite at all. No certain decision can be pro¬ 
nounced, because we do not know how niiicli is 
included in the expression ‘ fathers’ house ’ of Eli 
in the al)Ove oracle. If it means the same thing 
as * sons of Levi,’ then Zadok was no Levite ; but 
it may be intended in a narrower sense, perhaps, 
to mean the house of Aaron. Since even prior 
to the time of David, as we saw from the story 
of the Levite of Micah the Ejjhraimite, it was 
considered desirable to have a Levite for priest, 
David is unlikely to have overlooked this advan¬ 
tage in the selection of Zadok, who primarily was 
his priest. Subsequent generations naturally did 
full honour to tlie genealogy of Zadok, whoso 
descent was traced back to a son of Aaron, nay, 
to his eldest son Eleazar (1 Ch 24^). In thecircuni- 
Btance that the later writers made the EIida 3 to be 
descended from another sou of Aaron, namely 
Ithamar (1 Ch, lx. ), there is preserved a reminiscence 
of the difference in the descent of the two priestly 
families. 

The descendants of Plhiathar, when expelled 
from the nriesthood at Jerusalem, are hardly likely 
to have all remained settled at Anathoth. Prob¬ 
ably a portion of them found employment at the 
sanctuaries of the Northern kingdom, where they 
took part in the ofticial worship of Jahweh under 
the figure of a bull. In this way we may explain 
the narrative in the Jehovistic nook, which attri¬ 
butes to Aaron a part in bull-worsliip, Ex 32^*’^* 
(Gexch. p. 199; so previously Th. Ndldeke, Unter- 
suchungen znr Kritik des Al\ Kiel, 1869, p. 65, 
note). At all events the Northern kingdom too 
had an organized priestly body, as may be gathered 
from the story that, after the downfall of Samaria, 
a priest from amongst the exiles was sent back to 
Ephraim, to instruct the inhabitants of the land 
in the worship of the god of the land, i.e. Jahweh 
(2 K 17^' ). 

Besides Ebiathar and Zadok and the son of Ebi- 
athar and the son of Zadok, there is mention of 
another otherwise unknown Tra as priest under 
David (2 S 2U‘^®). According to the traditional 
text ho was a Jairite^ i.e. belonged to a Gileadite 
family, and was consequently no Levite; but 
perhaps the statement should be emended to the 
effect that he was a Jattirite^ i.e. belonged to the 
priestly city Jattir in Judah (so [following Thenius, 
ad loc.] Gesch. p. 192, and Ldhr, ad loc,), in which 
case the possibility is not excluded that he was a 
Levite. In addition to him, David’s own sons are 
calledjn 2 S 8^® kOhdnim. In itself there is nothing 
imposkble in the view that David appointeu 
members of his own non-Levitical family to be 
actual priests, for we see from th© picture of 
Samuel as a priest that at that time and probably 
for long afterwards the priestly status was not at 
all bound up with a special descent. But, on the 
other hand, against understanding kohdntm in the 
literal sense, when applied to David’s sons (as is 
done by Ldhr and H. P. Smith, ad loc.), is the 
circumstance that just immediately before (v.^^) 
the priests of David, namely Zadok and Ebiathar, 
have been already enumerated amongst the other 
court officials. Hence it is perhaps probable rather 
that the sons of David only bore the title of 
kohdnim in the same way as, in the time of 
Solomon, we find Zabud, a son of Nathan (prob¬ 
ably the son of David), called 'kdhen, friend of 
the king’ (1 K 4® [Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. 
p. 280f., and Benzinger, ad loc., following B and 
Luc. of the LXX, strike out the jna; but Kittel, 
ad loc., defends its genuineness]), where in any case 
‘ friend * is a title. But kohen can scarcely be the 
title of a court official in the sense of * representa¬ 


tive,’ scilicet, of the king (so Klostermann, ad loc., 
who reads 2 S 8^® kohdnS^ ha-melekh). As little 
justification is there for giving up the statement 
in Samuel in favour of the dilierent expression of 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 18’’), os is done by Van Hoon¬ 
acker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 275 f. Hitzig’s emenda¬ 
tion of koMnim to §6khenim, * administrators ’ (Is 
22’®), which is adopted afresh by Cheyne, rests 
upon the correct impression that from the context 
it must he a court office that is in view, and the 
emendation is not demonstrably wrong. Yet it 
would be surprising if in two passages copyists 
erroneously introduced the word kohen in a context 
where this word must have struck them as strange. 
Perhaps, then, kohen is in both instances tlie 
original reading after all. Such a title as kohen 
may be an imitation of the Phoenicians, amongst 
whom members of the royal house were often 
invested with priestly olhees (so Movers, and 
similarly Ewald; see Gesch. p. 191 f., and cf., 
further. Driver on 2 8 8’®, who is not quite decided 
as to the sense of kohdnim in this passage, although 
he believes Uiat it means of some kind). 

Although the Judccan kings always reserved for 
themselves a kiml of chief priestly position, yet in 
view of the importance of the temple at Jerusalem 
as the central sanctuary, and tne considerable 
number of priests which such a sanctuary pre¬ 
supposes, it is hardly possible to avoid sui^posing 
that amongst the Jerusalemite priests there was 
one who claimed the first place, as had already 
been done at Shiloh by the head of the priestly 
family. The priest who evidently claimed this 
first place is in the Books of Kings called for the 
most part simply * the kohen ’; so Jehoiada (2 K 
IP'-ai.), Uriiah (16’^^'*’®'*), and Ililkiah (22’® aL). 
The same title is given in Is 8® to Uriah, and in 
Jer 29-® to Jehoiiula.* Along with this we have 
once in Kings (2 K 25’®=Jer 62^^) the term ‘head- 
priest’ {kohen hd-rd'sh) applied to Seraiah. This 
title in this instance (dillerently in 2 S 15^ where 
we should read hadcohen hd-ro'sii) is certainly not 
duo to later insertion (Nowack, p. 107, note 1), for 
in that case the designation ‘ high priest,’ sanctioned 
by the Priests’ Code of the Pentateuch, would 
have been employed. The title ‘ head-priest,’ 
found nowhere else except in Ezr 7® and in Chron¬ 
icles, where it occurs along with * high priest,’ is 
certainly, for the very reason that it is not found 
in the Priests’ Code, tferived from earlier antiauity. 
On the other hand, it is possible that the title by 
which the later high priest is distinguished, 
namely ha-kohen ha-gddol, which is once applied 
to Jehoiada (2 K 12”) and thrice to Hilkiah (22^- ® 
23*), is due to antedating of this title on the part of 
the redactor of Kings \riio wrote duri^ the Exile, 
or it may even be a later insertion. The Deutero- 
nomic law uses the sunple title ‘the kohen' to 
designate the chief priest. 

The dignity and mfiuence of the chief priest of 
Jerusalem must even in early times have been 
great. This comes out especially in the command¬ 
ing r61e which, about the middle of the 9th cent. 
B.C., was played by the chief priest Jehoiada in 
connexion with the overthrow of queen Athaliah 
and the proclamation of her grandson Joash as 
king, in whose name Jehoiada at first directed 
the government (2 K 11^’'* 12®). f The authority 

* It may, indeed, be doubted whether in Jeremiah the refer¬ 
ence is to the same Jehoiada, who woa chief priest under Joash. 
Renan (ifisC. ii. [ISSO] 323, note) and Van Hoonacker (Sacerdoce, 
etc. p. 168 f.) contest it; but see Hitzig and Graf on Jer 29*. 

t Tradition fumisiies no warrant for reconstructing the 
history with Renan (Iliet. ii. 323, 409, note 1), who introduces, 
alongside of Jehoiada the priest, in 2 K 11^, an officer of the 
guara of the same name. No priest, it is true, had the right to 
summon the army, but the priest Jehoiada could act In accord 
with the chiefs of the army. That the latter allowed them¬ 
selves to be led by him is an indication of the respect paid to 
bis position. 
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of the chief priest, however, scarcely extended, 
as a rule, beyond the sphere of tlie temple at 
Jerusalem, besides which there continued to 
exist even in Judah other places of worship 
with their own priests, down to the time of 
Josiah's reformation. Yet the j)rediction above 
referred to re<;arding the downfall of Kli’s house 
represents the survivors of this house as befjjgini' 
of the royal priest to put them into one of the 
•riests’ olliccs that they mi^^lit olitaiu a morsel of 
jread (1 8 This may indicate that the cliicf 

priest of Jerusalem, so long as the existence of 
the smaller Hanctuaries o*^ Judali was not opposed 
in the interest of the temple at Jerusalem, exer¬ 
cised n certain supremacy over these, and made 
appointments to their stall' of priests. It <tan 
scarcely bo that we are to think of reception of 
the Klid.'c into jjriestly oHices at Jerusalem, wliere 
the /adokites would bo very slow to sutler the in¬ 
trusion of strangers. 

Alongside of the head-priest Seraiali there is 
mention in 2 K 25^® (Jer 52'^^) of Zephaniali as 
kdken inifthnch {kOhf.ii ha-mu'fuich)^ lit. *])riest of 
the repetition,’ i,e. probably rei)resentative of the 
head-priest. Tlie same title occurs in 2 K 23^, 
where, instead of the plural Ico/utyu^ ha-mishneh^ 
the singular is to he read with the Targum, since 
a plurality of ‘ jiriests of the second rank,’ beside 
the high pric.st, who is here named, and the keepers 
of tlie thresliold, would come in strangely when 
there has been no mention of priests of tho lirst 
rank (it is therefore not i>cniiissihle, wdth Van 
Hoomichor, Sftrcrdocet etc. p. 102, to find in the 
kohCliiA ha-tnlshnf'h the Levites of the ITiestly 
Writing). Tlie Zephaniali in question appears in 
Jer as principal overseer of the police arrange- 
incnts in tho teinjile. Tho keepers of the thresh¬ 
old {shdtnrA hft.-saph) are also named in 2 K 2o‘® 
(.Jer along with tho heail-jiriest and the 

‘second’ priest; according to this passage tho 
keepers ol the threshold were three in number. 
IMainly wo must think here of a fairly exalted 
priestly otlico, ditrerent from the humbler station 
of the post-exilian doorkeepers {.sho' of whom 
there were a great many (2 Cli 3T* confuses these 
with the kecHiersof the tlireshohl wdio are reckoned 
among the Levites). 'I’lie keepers of the thresh¬ 
old already appear in tho time of Joash (2 K 12’*^) 
as having to guard tho entrance to the inner 
fore-court W'ith the altar of hurnt-oHering. Ac¬ 
cording to this same passage as well as 2 K 22^, 
one of the duties of the keepers of the threshold Avas 
to collect the [leojilo’s contributions to tlie temple. 
We must HU[)pose that other [uiests or temple 
attendants w’cro at tluur command in the discliarge 
of their duties, which could scarcely have been 
overtaken by only three jiersons. Beyond all 
doubt we have in tho keepers of the threshold to 
do wdth an actual jire-cxiliau priestly ollice, for it 
is an ollice whii h is unknown in later times. 

According to 2 Iv 19^ (Is 37'*’), the ]>ricstly ho<ly was 
arranged in groups as early as tlie time of Hezekiah, 
for hero w e road of ‘chlers of tlie ])ricsts,’ who can 
be nothing else than chiefs of groups. 

Tn only a few passag<*s, apart from Chronicles, 
w here post-exilian relations are everywJiero trans¬ 
ferred to earlier times, are Levites iiamed during 
the monarchical perioil. Tn 1 S O’® and 2 S IS'--* 
they appear as bearers of the ark of Jaliweh, just 
as in the Priestly Writing ami in Ileiiteronomy. 
The lirst of these passages, where the Levites 
make their appearance (piite abruptly, is mani¬ 
festly interpolated. On the other hand, in the 
second passage the Levities, who are found here 
in the retinue of the priest Zadok, are not out of 
place; hut it must bo confessed that tho text of 
the whole passage is corrupt, and on this account 
doubt is hero again cast upon tho presence of the 


Levites. In Kings there is only a single mention 
of Levites, namely in 1 K 8^^. Here tliey are 
clearly thrust into the text by means of a later 
interpolation (the close of v.^ is found in the LXX 
only in A), for it is said first of all that priests 
took up the ark, the tent of meeting and its 
vessels, and only afterw^ards is the supplementary 
remark made that priests and Levites did this. 
All the same, however, the term ‘sons of Levi* 
for those wdio w^ere entitled to exercise tho priestly 
ollice w^as knoAvn to tho author of Kings, who 
blames Jeroboam for making priests ‘from among 
all the people, which were not of the sons of Levi* 
(1 K 12^i). 

The existence of a class of sanctuary attendants, 
(lifi'ercnt from the priests or subordinate to them, 
ami who w'ere called ‘Levites,’ cannot be proved 
for the monarchical pcr’iod. But there are clear 
enough allusions, during this period, to temple 
attendants or slaves. According to Jos 9*^, the 
Gibconites, on account of tho fraud they per¬ 
petrated upon tlie Israelites, were pronounced by 
Joshua aociursed and degraded to be serfs, namely 
hew ers of w ootl and drawers of w ater for the house 
of his Clod. This passage, from the mention of 
‘the house of God^ (not ‘tabernacle,’ as in tho 
Lriestly Writing), is seen to be from tlie Jehovistic 
book (diirerently P in v.*’, cf. v.'-^ [JE and P, 
wdth a Deuteronomic addition]). In this account 
of the institution of temple-slaves the writer of 
the Jehovistic book is thinking unquestionahly of 
those that belonged to the Jerusalem tcrruile as 
Kar the lioijse of God, and thus anticipates 

the tcnii»le and its set of attendants. Saul had 
not quite succeeded in exterminating the (tibeon- 
ites (2 S 21’’’ ); what survived of them belonged 
no doubt to the remnants of the Ganaanites in 
the midst of Israel, of whom it is related that 
Solomon put tliem to forced service (1 K 9‘“‘'*-)* 
Even in the post-exilic period there were still 
‘servants of Solomon,’ along with other temjde- 
slaves, tlie Nethinim, i,e. ‘ those given ’ (Ezr 2®'’’*'* 
a/.). After the Exile w'e hear also of Nethinim, 
who are said to have been given by David and 
the princes ‘ for the service of the Levitc.s,’ i.e, 
for the temple (Ezr S'“‘*). 

Even the j)re-exilic period w^ould appear to have 
been acquainted with otlier grades, in addition to 
thi.s hnvest grade, of sanctuary attendants, w'ho 
were also distinct from tlie priests proper. In the 
time of Neheiniah there was in the new com¬ 
munity a huge body of temple-singers and door¬ 
keepers, Avho were then, or at a later period, 
considered to have returned from the Exile with 
Zeruhbabel (Noli 7^^ =Ezr ‘J-*’’-). It is diliieult to 
suppose that these groups of sanctuary servants 
took their rise in the ciiltus-lacking period of the 
Exile, and equally so to believe that they Avere 
a new creation during the miserable beginnings 
of the restored religions service in the period be- 
tAveen the First Uetiirn and the advent of Nehe- 
miah, Tlie post-exilie temple-singers and door¬ 
keepers are tlierefore, in all probability, descend¬ 
ants of those Avho had discharged the same ottices 
in the pre-exilic temple (so also A. Kuenen, Hist,- 
krit, onderzoek nnar het ontstaan en de verzanie- 
lin(f x^an de boeken des Onden VerhondSy vol. iii. 
Leiden, 1865, p. 288 f.; and especially Koberle, 
Avbose assumptions, hoAvever, regarding the pre- 
exilic period go much farther). 

4. THK I’jClKSTHOOi) ACCOKPINQ TO DEUTERO¬ 
NOMY. —The relations of the cultus personnel at 
the close of the monarchical period are unquestion¬ 
ahly portrayed in the Deuteronomic laAv, not but 
that the attempt is made by the legislator to 
modify these rmations upon the ground of the 
centralization of the cultus for which he contends. 
The Deuteronomic law in its primitive form, which 
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has to be recovered from the present Bk. of Dt, 
is that book of the law which was found in the 
temple in the reign of Josiah, and which was the 
occasion of liis reform of the ciiltus. The law¬ 
book proper is in any case contained in chs. 12-26. 
Asa whole it cannot be much older than the date 
of its discovery, since its standpoint and its lan¬ 
guage both point to the time of Jeremiah. A 
ritual code proper it is not, ratlier are regulations 
about the cultus treated of only in so far as they 
touch the one demand of the legislator directly 
aflecting the cultus, namely that for a single 
sanctuary, or have a bearing upon the social rela¬ 
tions about which ho is concerned. Even the 
demand for a single place of worship is not really 
made in the interest of the cultus, but rather in 
that of the form of the belief in God. In the 
course of his legislation, which is not directed 
8 j>ecially from the point of view of the Divine 
service, the author of the Deuteronomic law is far 
from giving a complete picture of tlie existing 
priestly relations, or of those to be established. 
In what he says about them there are gaps which 
must be filled up from what we know from other 
sources. This cannot be done with complete 
certainty on all points. 

The priests are constantly referred to in Dt as 
‘the Levite priests’ {Jia^kdhdntm ha - ISivUji/im, 
lyy. 18 131 legislator evidently has in 

view, in this expression, a special descent, for in 
2 P, in an older enactment, as it seems, Ixirrowed 
by the author, there occurs the other expression, 
‘the priests, the sons of Levi’ (so also 31^). The 
same inference follows from 18^ ‘ the Levite priests, 
the whole tribe of Levi,* where the second desig¬ 
nation is probably in apposition with the lirst, in 
which case the author of the Deuteronomic law 
would not distinguish between ‘Levite priests’ 
and ‘Levites.* Since he recognizes only the one 
place chosen by Jahweh, namely Jerusalem, as a 
place of worship, it is only there that in his 
estimation real priests are to be found. But he 
knows of Levites who live scattered up and down 
in the land, and appears to be willing to concede 
to the whole of these, if they come to reside at 
Jerusalem, the same rights at its temple as the 
Levite priests who are' settled there. Such at 
least is the simplest way of understanding Dt 18®*^-: 
‘And if a Levite come from any of thy gates out 
of all Israel, where he sojourneth, and come with 
all the desire of his soul unto the place whidi 
Jahweh shall choose, to minister there in the 
name of Jahweh his God like all his brethren, 
the Levites, who stand there before Jahweh, lie 
shall eat the same portion [as they].’ This last 
expression appears to refer to the priest’s right to 
the sacrificial portions mentioned in v.-^'* and to 
the r^shtth. Every Levite thus appears to acquire 
priestly rights as soon as he takes up liis abode 
at Jerusalem. It is true that 18'^ does not say 
that [the Levite] serves there ‘ like all his brethren 
the Levite priests,’ but ‘ like all his brethren the 
Levites,’ Hence the interpretation is not abso¬ 
lutely excluded that the passage means to say 
that every member of the tribe of I^evi who comes 
to Jerusalem may discharge functions there, ac¬ 
cording to his special station, whether as priestly 
or os serving Levite, and that he is entitled to 
the payment corre^onding to the particular ser¬ 
vice rendered (so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. 
p. 174). This explanation, however, is not a prob¬ 
able one, because even in this passage there is not 
the slightest hint of any distinction amongst the 
Levites; and the expression here used of the 
Levites at Jerusalem, ‘stand before Jahweh,* ap¬ 
pears also outside Dt as the desiraation of the 
specifically priestly service (Ezk 44^^). 

In Dt 21” it is prescribed that the * priests, the 


sons of Levi,’ are to assist in the atoning ceremony 
for a murder that has been committed in the 
neighbourhood of a city of Israel; those meant 
then are apparently priests from this particular 
city. In like manner in 24®, where the treatment 
of leprosy is entrusted in quite general terms to 
the Levite priests, the existence of priests outside 
.lorusalem appears to bo presupposed, for the 
Jerusalem priests could hardly have exercised the 
supervision in question for the whole country. 
Both tliese passages, which appear to be out of 
harmony with the Deuteronomic conception that 
there are priests only at Jerusalem, are probably 
borrowed from older laws which recognized a 
iriesthood scattered up and down througliout the 
and. 

A distinction between priests and Levites is 
equally unknown to the expansions of the Deutero¬ 
nomic law. The parenctic introduction to Dt 
assumes that the trilio of Levi, after the destruc¬ 
tion of the golden calf (lUh cf. was chosen 

by Jahweh to bear the ark of the covenant, to 
stand before Jaliweh to serve Him, and to bless 
in His name (10^). Tliis serving {shclrcth) and 
blessing are specially priestly functions. The 
meaning of tins passage might, imiec-d, be that 
these functions and the bearing of the ark 
(which, according to another conception, that of 
the Priests* Codex [see below, § 8 d], is not a 
specially priestly oltice) were divided amongst 
dillerent branches of the tribe of Levi. But in 
the passage belonging to some redactor of tlio 
Deuteronomic law, 31^, the ark is borne by ‘the 
priests, the sons of Levi,’ while in v.^ its hearers 
are the Levites. The preservation of the law is, 
according to 31-®^*, the business of the Levites; 
according to v.^ (and 17^®), it is the business of 
the priests, the sons of Levi (the Levite priests). 
Everywhere here there appears to bo no dillcrence 
recognized between Levites and j)riosts. In ch, 27, 
whicii is also a section belonging to a redactor of 
the Deuteronomic law, the same persons who in 
v.® are called Levite priests, appear to ho called 
in v.*^ Levites (but cf., on tliis passage, Kautzsch, 
p. 288). Taking everytliing into account, iieitJier 
in the Deutoronomic law nor in the additions to 
it is ‘ Levite ’ employed as the special designation 
for a class of temple-servants subordinate to the 
priests. The supposition is, indeed, not absolutely 
excluded that priests and temj)Ie'servant 8 are botn 
included in the name ‘Levites,’ but even this is 
not likely. Rather would it appear that all 
through the Bk. of Deuteronomy we are to under¬ 
stand by Levites those only wlio are called to 
the priesthood proper. There can, imleed, be no 
doubt, after what we know from the Jehovistic 
account in the Bk. of Joshua (see above, § 3 ) about 
temple-slaves, that the author of the Deuteronomic 
law and those who expounded his law were ac¬ 
quainted with lower grades of temple-servants, 
but to all appearance they did not reckon these 
among the Levites. 

In the words of Dt 26® ‘ the priest who shall bo 
in those days,’ there appears to be an allusion to 
one special priest, a cliief priest. In 17^'^ on the 
other hand, ‘the priest’ may be taken rather as 
a typical Idosignation for any priest (althougli it 
is against this interpretation that in v.® wo have 
the sing. ‘ the judge ’ side by side with * the Levite 
priests^in the plural). Certainly in the redactory 
addition to the narrative introduction to Deutero¬ 
nomy, namely 10 ®, a chief priest is taken for 
granted ; ‘ Aaron died, and his son Eleazar became 
priest in his stead,’ i.c. Eleazar then became chiej 
priest, he was a priest already ( Gesch, p. 88 f.). 

If no undoubted mention of a chief priest can 
be found in the Deuteronomic law proper, still less 
does it speak of the other priestly aignities which, 
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according to the Books of Kings (see above, § 3), 
already existed in the prc-exUic period. This 
shows the incompleteness of tlie Dcuteronomic data 
regarding priestly relations. 

Deuteronomy shows a distinct advance upon the 
older relations witnessed to in the tIehovisUc book, 
in this, that no longer do we hear of lay priests. It is 
plainly assumed in f)t that only J>evile priests are 
entitled to ofi’er sacrilice. The whole mity of the 
riests is summed up in the expression ‘serv^e 
ahweh^ {shdreth Jahicch^ 17^^ also sJulrcth 
absolutely, 18®*^), or in the cmiivalent expression, 
‘stand before Jahwch’ (18®*^). To this service 
belongs the pronouncing of tho blessing upon the 
people (21® 10^). Besides their special functions in 
connexion with the cultus, the priests are entrusted 
with the supervision of leprosy (21®). Further, the 
priest has to give a hortatory address to the host 
of Israel before it moves out to battle (20“'^*). Tlie 
ancient priestly task of giving judicial decisions 
still persists in Deuteronomy. To deal with ililh- 
cult lawsuits, a superior court is established at 
Jerusalem (IT®*^-)* in which JiCvite jiriests have a 
seat along with a lay judge {shophet). By the body 
of judges mentioneJ in as consisting of priests 
and a jdurality of shophetimi we should probably 
understand tho local coiirt. According to the 
decision of ‘the priests, the sons of J^rcvi,* shall 
every controversy and every olVence he judged, 
hence the priests have to take ])art in the atoning 
ceremony performed when a man has been mur¬ 
dered by an unknown hand (21®). Moreover, 
according to a passage, whose place as a con¬ 
stituent of the primitive Deuteronomy is not 
uncontested, ‘ the priests, the sons of Levi,’ have to 
SCO to the preservation of the book of the law (17^“; 
cf. 31® and also v.®®). 

The tribe of Levi has, according to Dt, no in¬ 
heritance in tho land ; J ah well is tlieir inheritance, 
ue. tho Levite priests are to live by their holy 
service (18“* aL, also in the introduction 10®). 
Personal ownership of land on tho part of a Levite 
is not thereby excluded (18®). As he discharges 
his holy olKce, certain specilied portions of the 
sacrifices and the dedicated gifts fall to the 
officiating priest. He receives the shoulder, the 
cheek, and the maw of all ofi’ering.s in cattle and 
sheen (18®). Tho priest is to Iiavo the rc'shUti^ 
the nest, of corn, must, oil, and (cf. 15^®) w'ool of 
sheen (18**). According' to 20*''^-, however, the 
whole of tho re'shUh did not fall to tlie priest, at 
least not that of the fruit of trees (vv.^'**); on the 
contrary, a fea.st is to ho made of this, which does 
not, however, exclude the suj»position that a j 
)ortion of this meal had to he given to the priest, 
n what relation this reshith stands to the tenth, 
and whether the regulations about the reshith 
belong to the original elements of the Deuteronomic 
law, is not quite clear (Nowack, p. 126); there is 
no mention of the otliciatinjj priest having a share 
of the meals held with the tithes. 

Quite peculiar weight is laid by the author of 
the Deuteronomic law on injunctions of kindness 
to tho Levites. These manifestly cannot have in 
view the Levites who exercise priestly functions at 
Jerusalem, for they had their fixed perquisites from 
the offerings, and did not req^uire kindness. Bather 
has the lawgiver in his mind the Levites of the 
country who did not discharge holy services, and 
he refers to them clearly in the expression, ‘ the 
Levite that is within thy gates ’ (12*-- nl.). It is 

expressly enjoined that tlie Levites, along with 
other needy persons, are to bo invited to the meals 
held with the tithes (U^^-ss), to the sacrificial 
meals (12*®- 26*^), especially to tho joyous cele¬ 

bration of the festivals (16"- *^), and that the third 
year’s tithe is to he given to them and to other 
needy ones ( 26 * 2 ). is ^ expressed in 


these enactments, to ‘ forsake ’ the Levite (12 
14^^), who is thus in need of religious chanty. 
It is not clear at the outset wiiat kind of Levites 
outside Jerusalem the author of the Deuteronomic 
law has in view in the above injunctions. It is 
generally suppose<l that he refers to the country 
Levites in general, in so far as these, owing to the 
centralization of the cultus demanded by the 
Deuteronomic law, would bo deprived of their 
former income derived from the iiinnerous places 
of worship in the country, the hamath. But it is 
not at all likely that tlie aiiMior of the Deuteronomic 
law should confess to so special an interest in the 
prie.sts of the haindih service which he prohibits, 
and wdiich was largely mingled wdth idolatry. 
Moreover, he evidently conceives of the Levites, 
who are conimende<l to charitable su]>port, as 
already in ilestitution ; it is not as of the future 
but as of something present that he speaks, wdien 
he refers to tlie Levite ‘who is w'itliin thy gates.* 
I*r()bahly he is thinking of those Levites wdio had 
not taken part in the service on the high places, 
and yet, as not belonging to the Jerusalem priest¬ 
hood, were excluded from olliciating in the cultus 
of tlio temple. He may also have had this class 
specially in view in sp(‘aking of the Levites to 
whom he desires to ojicn the entrance to the cultus 
at Jerusalem whenever they take up their abode 
there. That there were such Levites in the time 
of Josiah is not to he doubled. The priestly family 
to which Jeremiah belonged lived at Anathoth, 
probably traced its origin to the Flidie (see above, 
§ 3), and can liardly be supposed to have been 
admitted by the Zmlokite priests at Jerusalem to a 
share in the temple service. On the other hand, it 
is not conceivable, at least in the case of Jeremiah 
himself, that he took part in the hCvmOth service, 
and thus his priestly des(!(‘nt hrouglit liim no income. 
Other Levites, too, may have found themselves in 
the same situation. 

The attitude of tho author of the Deuteronomic 
law to tho non-Jerusalemite Levites is of great 
importan(te for the forming of a judgment on liis 
I legislation and its origin. It is aeeordinglv, in 
tho opinion of the present writer, iinju'obable 
that the author of tlie Deuteronomic law belonged, 
as is mostly held at present, to the JerusaJeniite 
priestliood, and it is further extremely probable 
that although, like the pro})liets long before him, 
ho stands up for Jerusalem as the h^gitimate place 
of Avorship, tlie cultus forms he describes are not 
.sjiecilicaJly Jerusalemite. To this may be ascribed 
many of tlie iliffereiices between the Deuteronomic 
prescriptions and those of other codes in tlie Berita- 
tench. Til any case Ihe author of the JJeutero- 
noniic Jaw, in view of tho ninny points of contact 
between Jeremiah and the laws in Dt, must hav^e 
stood near to the circle in which Jeremiah moved, 
that is to say, at once the prophetical and the non- 
Jerusalemite Levitical circle. T’he circumstance 
that it was Hllklah, the chief priest under Josiah, 
who caused the ‘hook of the law* {i.e, Deutero- 
nomy), which he found in tho temple during the 
execution of some repairs, to be submitted to the 
king (2 K 22®‘^*), is no evidence that this book was 
the genuine expression of the then aims of the 
Jerusalemite priesthood. We have no reason to 
doiibt that Jiilkiah bond Jide regarded the hook 
which he had found, and wdiose origin he need not 
have knoAvn, as tlie ancient book of the laAV, and 
gaA'e w'cight to it as such, without regard to the con¬ 
venience or inconvenience of its contents. Besides, 
Ave may suppose that the requirement of the cen¬ 
tralization of tlie cultus, which underlies the Avhole 
of Dt, AA’as so extremely w^elconie to the Jerusalemite 
chief [uiest that it Avould go less against the grain 
for him t o take into the bargain other rcfjuirements 
which did not exactly serve the special interosta of 
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the Jerusalemite priesthood. Further, we have no 
reason to think of Hilkiah as prejudiced in favour 
of this special interest. 

5. The Priesthood from Josiau’s Reform to 
THE Exile.— The requirements of Dt on behalf of 
the Levites were not canded out to their full extent 
in Josiah’s reform. Even from this circumstance it 
may be inferred that Hilkiah, under whose guid¬ 
ance probably the reform was conducted, is not to 
be credited with the formulating of the Deutero- 
nomic legislation. A consistent carrying out of 
the letter of the Heutoronomic prescriptions would 
have required that, after the abolition by Josiah of 
all places of worship except the temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, all non-Jerusalemite Levites who desired 
it should be eqiially admitted to the cultiis at 
Jerusalem ; for Dt sets up no distinction amongst 
the Levites outside Jerusalem, between those ^^lO 
are entitled to this and those who are not. Not¬ 
withstanding, in so far as the narrative in Kings 
is correct, and in this instance its correctness 
hardly admits of doubt, nothing like a general 
admission of Levites took place. Hilkiah, if he 
was the moving agent in formulating Dt, must 
thus either have failed to carry out thoroughly his 
own aims, or he did not in the Deiiteronomic pro- 

f ramme give correct expression to these aims. 

dttle j)robability attaches to eitlier of these 
suppositions. 

According to the narrative of Kings (2 K 
Josiah, in his puvilication of the cultus by the 
suppression of the hdnwth worsliij), appears to have 
distinguished between three categories of priests 
outside Jerusalem. The kcmarim he deposed (v.°). 
lly these are me«ant, in accordance witli the uniform 
OT use of this word (see above, § 1), and in view of 
the way in w hich the kdiudrtm are introduced in 
connexion with the suppression of the Laal Avorship 
which found expression in the adoration of sun, 
moon, and stars—idolatrous priests. The kdJuXnim 
from the cities of Judah w'ere assembled by the 
king (v.^), but he did not permit the priests of the 
high places to ascend the altar of Jahweh at Jeru¬ 
salem, but allowed them to * eat mnz^Cth in the 
mitlst of their lireUiren^ 13y this is perhaps 

meant tliat they lia<l to remain in their respective 
places and there lin<l their bread. In this sense 
tlie expression would certainly be somcwdiat 
strange, and tliere would he no indication then 
that these hCinuUk priests were treated vdtli any 
less severity than the kcmCirim^ althougli it must 
he assumed that they were. We must therefore 
suppose that tlie expression ‘eating of mazz6th^ 
has reference to some favour shown them in the 
matter of maintenance {Gesrh. p. 225 f.). Of a 
third class of non-Jerusalemite priests there is not 
express mention ; but since it is said that the 
kimdnhn (in a body) were assembled at Jerusalem, 
and then the special treatment of the kohdniinoi the 
high places Is indicated, the assemhling can hardly 
have had any object except to separate these 
priests from other non-Jerusalemite priests 
w ho hacl not been priests of the high places. Kueuen 
{ThT^ xxiv. [1890] p. 27) objects, indeed, to this 
explanation, with apparent right, when ho says 
that then the order of words in 2 K 23* would 
require to be \tkh kohdnl ha-bdm6th 16* yadM, 
But the contrast is between ‘ he brought to Jeru¬ 
salem * (v.®) and ‘ tlie priests of the high places 
we 7 it not up,* so that the order of words {*akh lo* 
yadtil) can be justilietl also on our view. Those 
non-Jerusalemite priests who had not been priests 
of the higli places w'ero then probably admitted by 
Josiah, in accordance with tlie directions of Dt 
regarding the Levites, lo a share in the cultus at 
Jerusalem. If this w as done, the requirements of 
Dt were satisfied in the spirit, although certainly 
not to the extent of w hat, taken in the letter, they 


might express. On the other hand, if by the priests 
of the high places (v.*) who were excluded by 
Josiah from the service of the altar, we are to 
uiiderstaud all non-Jerusalemite Levites, it must 
ho held that the Deuteronomic demands in favour 
of the admission of the non-Jerusalemite Levites 
had no regard paid to them at all. Considering 
the impression which the law made upon Josiah, 
this is not exactly probable, for Dt demands in no 
ambiguous terras that the non-Jerusalemite Levites 
should be admitted to some share in the holy ser¬ 
vice. It is possible, no doubt, that in the narrative 
of Kings the admission of non-Jerusalemite Levites 
to the cultus is passed over in silence, not without 
intention, because it might appear objectionable to 
the author. In the cities of the old kingdom of 
Samaria, which were likewise purified of the 
bdmOih, Josiah, according to the narrative of 
Kings, ollered all the hCtmdth priests upon the 
altars (v.*®). Whether this bloody measure was 
literally carried out may indeed be doubted. On 
other points the story of the reform of the cultus 
makes the impression of being based u})on good 
autliority. For instance, in the mention of tlie 
eating of inaz^oth (or whatever may have been the 
original exjiression in what is perhaps now a 
corrupt text) by the former priests of the higli 
places in the midst of their brethren, the author 
must have had in view a special arrangement no 
longer clearly intelligible to us, w^hich cannot liave 
been invented by him after the analogy of certain 
relations in wdiich the priests found tliemselves at 
a later period, or whitdi were known from other 
sources. 

The Bk. of Jeremiah calls the prophet’s rela¬ 
tives at Anathoth kohCfyiirn (1^); they w'ould have 
been called in Dt Levites. Besides this, in a 
passage wdiich it is difiicult to assign to Jeremiah 
iiimself, the Deuteronomic expression * Levite 
priests’ is employed (33^®), and in the same place 
there is mention of ‘ the Levites, the priests, my 
{sc. Jahwell’s) ministers’ (v.*^), or, more hrielly, ‘the 
Levites that minister to mo’ (v.*-^). The Bk. of 
Jeremiah hears no witness to the existence of a 
class of Levites distinct from the priests. But it 
certainly witnesses to an organization of the 
priestly body. Tliere is mention of elders of the 
[)riests (19^, the ollice of cliief superintendent in 
the tenqJe ( 20 * 29 ^*')> timt of keeper of 

the threshold (35^). The priests, even the Jiigher 
grades of them, appear to be still regarded as 
court officials ; at least the chief superintendent 
Zephaniali (29“*^'’ **) makes his appearance as a 
messenger of king Zedekiah (2D 37®). 

6. The Priesthood in Ezekiel’s State of 
THE* Future. — During the Exile, the prophet 
Ezekiel, the son of Buzi, of priestly descent (Ezk 
1 *), drew lip a set of statutes for the future theo¬ 
cracy. These statutes are thoroughly imbued 
w'ith a priestly spirit, and in view of the com¬ 
manding position which, is assigned in them to the 
sons ot Zadok, the Jerusalemite priestly family, 
there can be no doubt that Ezekiel himself belonged 
to this family. 

In the State of the future, in what shall then be 
the sole existing temple, that at Jerusalem, he 
permits (44*®**) none but the Levite priests (cf. 43*®), 
tlie sons of Zadok, to enjoy priestly rights, to offer 
to Jahweh fat and blood, to enter His sanctuary 
and to approach His table; this prerogative is to 
belong to them because they ke])t the charge of 
the sanctuary of Jahweh when the children of 
Israel went astray. The prophet’s meaning clearly 
is, that the Zadotites kept the sepice of Jahwen 
pure when the people deviated into idolatry—a 
statement which, of course, has only a measure of 
truth, for the intrusion of idolatry into the temple 
at Jerusalem in the reign of Manaaseh cannot 
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have taken place without some complicity on the 
part of the Jerusalemite priests. Tlie Zadokites 
are contrasted by I'^zekiel with the I-.evites who 
went astray from Jahweh wlien Israel apostatized, 
who left tJJO serviiMi of Jahwi-li for that of idols. 
They are to bear their iniquity, they shall not 
approach Jahweh to ex<ircise the otiiee of jn iest to 
Him, nor approach ilis holy tliin^^^s ; on the con¬ 
trary, they are to take the place <d the foreij^ners 
who have liitherto Ixmui allowc<l to enter the 
sanctnaxy as keepers of it, and in their room th(?y 
are to kee[) watcli at the doors of the temple, to 
be ministers of the house, to slay the burnt- 
otreriim and the sacrilice of th<} people, and to 
stand hefore them (tin* Isr;i.(‘lites) to minister to 
them {44^'^-). Hesides slaughtering the victims, 
the * ministers of tlie house,’ i.e. tlie non-Zadokite 
Levites, liave, furtlior, to cook the sacriiices of the 
people (4()*‘). 

It is plain that hy the non-Zadokito Levites, 
Ezekiel meatis the former ju’iests of the high 
places, who had ahett<.‘d the people’s practice of 
idolatry on the high pla<;es. For tliis tliey are to 
he deprived of tlieir former priestly rank and 
(legraded to the position of temple - servants, 
hrom this it may he seen that Josiali’s reform 
had not been able to destroy the former hCmujlh 
udests’ e-hum to pricsily lights. Tliey could, in 
ace of that reform, aj»peal to the enactiueiit of 
Dt, whereby an equal sliaro in the priestly service 
at Jerusalem was open to all Levites who might 
come to attach themselves to the cultns there. 

'riie explanation of Ezekiid’s ‘Levites’ as the 
former priests of the high places has been rigidly 
maintained, esjiecially hy Graf, Kuenen, and Well- 
hausen. On tlie otluir liand, one cannot inf(ir, as 
has beem <Ione hy the writers just nameil, from 
Fzekiel’s ]»resontation of the case, tliatup till then 
there were in the temple at Jerusalem no other 
servants of the priests or of the temple beyond the 
foreigners sjiokeii of. Kzekiel <lemands merely 
that the foreigners wlio ha<l previously given ser¬ 
vice in the sanctuary, and who are known from 
tlie Jeliovistic passages in the J3k. of .loshua (see 
above, § 13) as Umijile-slaves, should have their 
jlaco taken in future by the former priests of the 
ligli places. 13ut besides such servants, there 
may, even prior to the time of k^.zcdviel, have been 
Israelites, possibly even Jicvitcs in particular, who 
hold in the temide a position suhordinate to the 
iriests and intermediate between them and the 
aity. Ezekiel sjieaks of a degradation not of the 
liovitos as a body, hut only of those of them who 
had been priests of the idol-worship). Only in a 
later passage (4H‘^) does lie say of the ‘ Levites’ 
generally, in distinction from tlie sons of Z.adok, 
that they ‘went astray,’ hut, after the previous 
description of the manner of tliis going astray, it 
may be so put for the sake of shortness, '(’hat 
besides those who went astray and the Zadokites 
t here is yet another group of Levites rec^ognizeil hy 
Iv/ekiol, namely those who had even at an earlier 
leriod occupied tlie ]iositioTi now assigned to the 
ormer hdin6th priests, of this there is eertaiiily 
nowliere a clear expression. One might think 
t^ deduce it from wliere—before the de¬ 

grading of the idolatrous Levites is spoken of—a 
distinction is made between ‘the priests, the 
keepers of t he charge of tlie houseand ‘ the 
jiriests, the keejiers of the charge of the altar, 
which are tlie sons of Zadok, who from among the 
sous of Levi draw near to Jaliwtdi to minister to 
liim’ {(irsrh. p. 106). Smend {ad /oc,) and Kuenen 
{Thl\ 1890, p. 23) would refer the words ‘these 
are the sons of Zadok’ to both the preceding 
definitions of the kd/ulnim^ so that hy ‘ keepers 
of the charge of the house ’ we should not have to 
understand Levites as distinguished from Zadok* 


ites. This does not appear to the present writer 
to he permissible, seeing that in 44^^ it is expressly 
said of the Levites that they are to he * ministers 
of the house,’ and in 44^^ that it is they that are to 
he ‘ keepers of the charge of the house ’ (cf. 46^), 
whereas 44^“ says of the sons of Zadok that they 
are to draw near to the table of Jaliwoh, whicn 
corresponds to the definition ‘ to keep the charge 
of the altar.* Kuenen appears to oe decidedly 
wrong when, in answer to the present vvriter^s 
distinguishing of two classes of priests in 40^'*, 
he objects that the south hall and the north hall 
in 40^'^^*, of whicli the first is for the keepers of the 
cliarge of the house, and the second for the keepers 
of the charge of the altar, are, according to 42^^ 
both intended for the priests proper, ‘ who draw 
near to Jahweh,’ i.e, tlie Zadokites. TJie south 
hall and the north hall of 40‘“** are ouito different 
from the north halls and soutli halts of 42^^ (ob¬ 
serve halls to tlie north and halU* to the south,’ 
both times in the plural). 'I’he two single halls of 
40i5f. lie outside the inner gate, i.e, the south gate 
ami the north gate leading to the inner fore-court, 
hy the side of the gate (v.'*’^). The north Iialls and 
south lialls of 42^^ are situated opposite the inner 
fore-court, i.e. outside tlie latter, on its north and 
south si<les (see Smend, ad lac.), b'rom 42^^ it 
cannot then he inferred that the kohdnim men¬ 
tioned in 40^®^* are all to bo regarded as Za<lokites. 
But even if in this passage a distinction is already 
made between priests of first and second rank, it 
is jHKssihle tliat there is in this a proleptic reference 
to the later statements about the degrading of the 
priests of the Jiigli places. If so, it is certainly 
surprising that only in 40'‘* are even the lower 
class spoken of as kohdnim. I’he two classes are 
elsewhere distinguislied hy Ezekiel in the same 
fashion, hut the designation kuluXnlni fur the lower 
class occurs no more after the rule has been laid 
<lown in ch. 44 that the Levites who went astray 
are no longer to discharge priestly services. On 
the contrary, 45^'* .speaks of ‘ tlie priests, the 
ministers of the sanctuary, wlio draw near to 
minister to Jahweh,’ and, along with these, of 
‘ the Levites, the ministei s of the house.’ 'I'liere- 
fore it seems to follow from the peculiar form of 
designation, koMnu)}, ajiplied only in 40^®^- to the 
lower class, that tlie distinction of kdkdnim of two 
grades was familiar to Ezekiel from already exist¬ 
ing relations (.so Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce^ etc. 
p. 19r>), hut tliat in his later utterances he pur¬ 
posely avoided giving to the lower class the name 
of ‘ priests,’ after he had denied tlie priestly char¬ 
acter to the apostate Levites who were assigned to 
tills class. That there should have been a second 
class of priests even prior to the Exile is not 
aslonisliing in view of tlie \ariou8 priestly dig¬ 
nities recognized in tlie 13ks. of Kings (see above, 

§ 3). If this were really the case, the priests of 
secondary rank will, of course, have been dill'erent 
from the foreigners, the temple-slaves. The latter 
are re<piired hy l^’/ekiel to he in future wholly dis¬ 
carded. II Is Levites, i.e. the former priests of the 
liigh places, are, on this presupposition, to dis¬ 
charge in the future cultus the duties which 
hitherto have been discharged hy the priests of the 
second rank and the foreigners. 

A chief priest is not known to the future theo¬ 
cracy of Ezekiel any more than a king, hut only a 
‘ prince’ {yuLsi)^ to whom certain priestly preroga- 
tive.s belong, as they had done to the pre-exilic 
king. H'he prince may upon certain occasions 
enter the east gate of the inner fore-court, hut 
not this court itself ; lie is to defray the cost of 
the daily ofl'ering and the material for the oll’er- 
ings at the great festivals, and for the people 
{Gcsch. p. 129f.). ‘The priest’ who officiates at 
the atonement for the sanctuary on the first day 
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of the first and seventh months (45*“' ) can hardly 
be the chief i»rLest (Srneud, ad loc.)^ but may 
rather be regarded as the particular Zadokite who 
happens to oHiciate. It has frecjuently been 
assumed that these ordinances of Ezekiel iinidy 
the non-existence of a ‘high priest* up to liis 
time. It may he, imleed, that prior to Ezekiel no 
priest bore the exact title ‘ high priest *; but there 
can be no doubt, from the account of things in the 
Bks. of Kings, that prior even to the Exile tliere 
was a chief priest at Jerusalem. In Ezekied's 
tlieocraoy Jahweli is directly present, hence it has 
no room for a human king, and is just as little 
in want of a single priestly mediator (this also 
against Van Hoonacker, SacerdocCy etc. p. 368, 
who holds that Ezekiel intends, by the emphasis 
he lays on Zadok as the father of the Jerusalemite 
priesthood, to recognize in his State of the future 
a ‘ high priest * such as Zadok was). Ezekiers 
temple has no sacred ark, to which such a priest 
had to draw near, but God Himself dwells in the 
temple. It may be that in the words, ‘ Away with 
the tiara (miznejiheth^ elsewhere only as the desig¬ 
nation of the high priest’s turban in the I’riests’ 
Code, cf. ^dnipk m Zee 3*’), hence with the crown ’ 
(Ezk 2H* [Eng.‘®]), there is a distinct rejection 
both of the kingship and of the higli priesthood. 
expressed {Ges'ch. p. 118 f.). At all events, in view 
of the dropping of the title of ‘ king’ in Ezekiel’s 
theocracy, it would not bo surprising if he meant 
a hitherto existing high priesthood to be also dis¬ 
carded. 

Ezekiel gives special injunctions to the priests. 
They are to perform the holy service, clothed in 
linen, not in wool, in order to avoid sweat (44*’" ). 
This otticial dress they are to put oil’when they go 
out to the outer court, that they may not sanctiiy 
the j)coplo with their lioly garnumts (v.*“). In like 
manner, in order to avoid sanctifying tlie people, 
it is enacted that the priests are to boil the guilt- 
oll’ering and the sin-olFering and to bake the mtnhdh 
in chambers of the inner court, but not to bring 
them into the outer court (46*“'*). Their hair they 
are neither to let grow long nor to shave oil', but 
to cut; when they go into the inner court they 
may not drink wine (44““'*). They may not marry 
a divorced woman, but only a virgin of the house 
of Israel or the widow of a i)riest (v.““). They are 
not to detile themselves with dead bodies excejit in 
the case of the nearest relations ; in the event of 
such dclilement the priest is not to bo allowed to 
enter the inner court and present his sin-oll’ering 
till the seventh day after his purilication (v.*®**'-). 
An injunction, which was indeed of general 
ai»[»lication (cf. Ex 22*^), is addressed with special 
emphasis to the priests, namely that they are not 
to eat of animals that have died of themselves or 
been torn (v.“*). Amongst the functions assigned 
to the priests, besides the offering of sacrifice, there 
is the instruction of the people in the difference 
between holy and profane, clean and unclean, as 
well as the giving of judicial decisions (v.****'•). 

The principle already laid down in Dt, and re¬ 
peated by Ezekiel, that the priests are to have 
no inheritance in the land of Israel, that Jahweh 
is their inheritance (44“®), is not carried through 
consistently by Ezekiel. He assigns to the priests 
the land immediately surrounding the temple, os a 
holy Ur^mnah or ‘ portion ’ to dwell on (45*^* 48*“'^-); 
the Levitea receive the district touching on the 
priests’ land (45® 48*“). The land of the priests 
and Levites is an inalienable possession (48*^). Be¬ 
sides this the priests have, ^ in Dt, but after a 
ditt’erent arrangement, definite portions assigned 
them of the sacrifices and sacred gifts. The min- 
the sin-offering and the guHt-oflering they 
have to consume in the chambers of the temple 
(42*^ 44*®). Every * devoted thing ’ in Israel falls 


to them (44*“), and, in the case of the consecrated 
gifts, the best (the re'shith) of all the lirst-fruits 
of everything, and of every hcave-olfering 
mdh)t of everything of all heavo-otferings, along 
with which special mention is made, further, of 
the best (the reshith) of the dough {44''“)* By 
the hcave-offeriim ai)pear3 to be meant vegetable 
iuoductn of the land, along with the lirst-fruits 
already mentioned. Of the heave-olfering also 
only the reshith is assigned to the priest. What 
is to be done with the rest is not indicated, per¬ 
haps it goes to the State {Geseh. p. 126 f.). 

7. The Buiestuood from Ezekiel to Ezra. 
—Ezekiel’s ordinances were of an ideal character, 
calculated upon a hoped - for restoration of the 
theocracy. During the Exile, when there was no 
holy service performed, we learn nothing about 
the condition of the priestly arrangements. Only 
Deutero-Isaiah speaks of ‘holy princes’ (43*®), by 
which probably priest-princes are meant, and in 
that case a priesthood organized in different grades 
is presupposed, such ns we make acquaintance with 
in Kings. A nrophet writing in tlie period after 
the Keturn, wlio appears to have belonged to the 
school of Deutero-Isaiah, but can scarcely have 
been identical with him, rises to the broad-minded 
expectation that Jahweh in the future will take to 
Himself even Gentiles ‘ for priests, for Levites ’ (la 
66 **, where read cn*?*? ; see Gesch. p. 249 f.). 

Whether the prophet understands the terms 
‘ priests ’ and * Levites ’ to be identical in mean¬ 
ing, or distinguishes between them (so, recently, 
again, Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce^ etc. p. 20611’.), 
is not perfectly clear; but the probability is that 
the two terms are regarded as eipiivalent, as other¬ 
wise there would be an anti-climax in the order 
‘ priests, Levites.* The statement assumes the 
simplest character if one leniends (with Kuenen, 
Duhm [ad loc,\ Kittel [ad loc. \ and Cheyne [Introd, 
to the Book of Isaiah^ London, 1895, p. 377]) D'jqijp 
D*i^ ‘for Levite priests.’ 

From the post-exilic community we have authen¬ 
tic information about the condition of the priest¬ 
hood, first of all from Haggai and Zechariah in 
the secon«l year of king Darius (Hystaspis), li.C. 
520. Both these prophets speak of Joshua, the 
head of the priestly body, as ‘ high priest * {ha- 
kOhen ha-adaul, Hag 1** **• *^ Zee 3** ^al.), a designa¬ 
tion of wnich we have found hitherto only isolated 
occurrences in Kings, without having any guarantee 
from tliese that w’e are entitled to look upon it as 
a pre-exilic title. When, in the vision of Zechariali, 
the Satan accuses the high priest, his complaint is 
repelled by the angel of Jahweh, in the name of 
Jail well ‘ who has cliosen Jerusalem * (Zee 3*). The 
high priest then is clearly viewed as the represen¬ 
tative of Jerusalem, and tlius, in all probability, 
of the whole community. Without the nigh priest, 
Zechariah cannot portray the consummation of all 
things under the Zemahy i.e, the Messiah. He 
thinks of a priest as standing on the right (LXX) 
of the future king (6*“). In another passage in 
this same prophet, the Messiah himself appears to 
be represen tea as in posBession of priestly preroga¬ 
tives, when it is said of Joshua and his companions, 
i.e. the rest of the priests, that they are ‘ men of 
the sign,’ in allusion to the coming of tlie Z^.mahy 
under whom the sin of the land is to be taken away 
in one day (3®'*). To Joshua the promise is made 
that, if he will walk in Jahweh’s ways and keep His 
charge, he shall judge Jahweh’s liouse (i.e. Israel; 

I tddin would scarcely be used of the management 
! of the temple [Wellliausen, Kowack], although the 
temple appears to suit better the mention of 
‘courts* in the same context), keep His courts, 
and have a place to walk among those who stand 
before God (3’), Joshua is thus thought of as 
the culminating head of the peox>le, the director 
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of the cnltus, the mediator between the community 
and God. The hi^^h priewt ia maiiifcHtJy conceived 
of by Zechariah as anointed (as in the J’riests* 
Code), for the ‘ two sons of oil * of Zee 4^^* can 
hardly stand for anything else tJian the Davidic- 
ally descended Zerubbabel and the high priest 
Joshua. 

All this marks a view of the dignity of the chief 
priest which is diametrically opposed to the pro¬ 
gramme of Ezekiel, and which cannot be under¬ 
stood as a direct exj)aii8ion of what we have learned 
from Dt or the propliets or the historical books to 
have been tlie (levelopment of things hitherto. Of 
course, tlirough the restoration of Israel, after the 
Exile, the dignity of the chief priest acquired extra 
elevation, because he was now head of the com¬ 
munity with no longer a king by his side. But in 
spite of all this it a[)poar8 to the present >VTiter 
inconceivable, that in the course or the 52 years 
which had elapsed since Ezekiel in the live ami 
twentieth year of his captivity (B.C. 572) had his 
vision of the now Jerusalem with its new ordin¬ 
ances (40^), the high priestly dignity should have 
niade its appearance as a wholly new creation. If 
Ezekiel is silent about a chief priest, this is—as the 
statements in the iiks. of Kings show — plainly 
not because there liad been no chief priest at 
Jerusalem up till then, but is due to an intentional 
reaction against a then acdually existing ollice. 
But even if this be so, the rank of the chief priest 
must, in the interval between Dt and Zechariah, 
or even between Ezekiel and Zechariah, have been 
raised in a way of which there is no evidence in the 
sources as yet adduced, and which is not intelligible 
on the ground simply of the changed circumstances. 
VVe shall have to return later on to inquire to what 
inlluence this alteration is to be ascribed (see below, 
§8g). 

In Ilaggai the priests are asked for tCrdh, t.e. 
oral direction, and this with reference to the dis- 
tim^tioii of clean and unclean (2^^‘^‘). Erom the fa(;t 
that the reply is given by word of mouth, it does 
not follow that there was as yet no written tOrnh 
at all on this subject; even where such exists, oral 
direction as to its ap])lication in any particular case 
is still rcjpiisite. By Zechariah, too, it is regarded 
as the business of the priests—as well as the ]>ro- 
phets—to give information about a question allect- 
ing religious observances (7^). 

Neither Ilaggai nor Zechariah make any mention 
of Levites alongside of ])riests. Uur tirst authentic 
witness to Levites is in the time of Ezra. Accord¬ 
ing to the account given in Ezra’s own Memoirs 
(indicated hereafter by M, wliich stands also for 
the Memoirs of Nehemiah), Ezra was accompanied 
to Palestine by two priestly houses, that of Gershom 
of the sons of Phinehas, and that of Daniel of the 
sons of Ithamar (Ezr 8^ M). No Levites came for- 
ward at lirst to join him (v.^® M). It was only at 
Ezra’s special reriuest that 38 Levites were at 
length prepared to go with him (v.^®*- M). Of the 
Nethinim, ‘whom David and the princes had given 
for the service of the Levites,’ there went with 
Ezra 220 men (v.-^^ M). The fact that so few 
Levites, and these only after much luessing, con¬ 
sented to follow Ezra, must have been due to 
Hjiecial circumstances. The Levites, who in Ezr 
and Nell are everywhere sharply distinguished from 
the priests, must be understood to be those whom 
Ezekiel had called I.evites in the narrower sense, 
i,e. the doscendanta of the non-Jerusalemite priests 
of the high places. The station which Ezekiel had 
assigned to them in the State of the future must 
have presented few attractions. Still the distinc- 
tion hetween priests and J^evites among those who 
returned with Ezra can scarcely be based merely 
upon the ordinance proposed by Ezekiel, but, like 
the appearance of the high priest in Zechariah, is 


probably to be attributed to the inlluence of another 
cla.ssilication which had ineanwliiJe come into force 
(cf. below, § 8 g). But oven apart from such, and 
even if there was no thought of introducing the 
ideal constitution of Ezekiel, the situation was 
not a favourable one for tliese ‘Levites.’ As Ezra 
himself, according to what is quite a credible 
account of his descent (Ezr 7“’)> 'was a Zadokite, 
the descendants of the former priests of Jeru¬ 
salem would, as a matter of course, take the 
lead amongst the returned exiles, so that other 
‘ Levites,’ who were not in a position to claim 
that they belonged to the priestly aristocracy, must 
give way to them. 

The Memoirs of both Ezra and Nehemiah make 
a distinction, which the Bks. of Ezr and Neh do 
not make everywhere throughout, between the 
Levites and the singers and doorkeepers of the 
temple {e.g. Ezr lO-^'* M ; see Gc.^r/i. p. M2, and 
cf. below, § 9). These are classes wliich meet us 
for the lirst time in the post-exilic ]>eriod (the 
‘singers* of Ezk 40“*^ are oased upon a textual 
error, see Smend, ad loc. ; otherwise Kidierle, p. 
1711.). But it is not likely that these classes 
constitute a really new phenomenon, which lirst 
took its rise in the PLxilo, for, during a period when 
there was neither temple nor eultiis, juofessional 
classes like these can scarcely have been formed. 
And as little—even if the representation given 
in Neh 7 (?M) = Kzr 2, that already amongst those 
who returned with Zerubbabel there were singers 
and doorkeepers, should be incorrect—(!an these 
classes have come into being for the first time 
niider the wretched conditions that marked the 
beginning's of the cnltus in nost-exilic Jerusalem. 
Rather, it may be inferred, in the itost-exilic 
singers and doorkeepers we have to do with the 
de.scendant3 of doorkeepers and singers of the pre- 
exilic temple, just as in the Nethinim with 
descendants of pre-exilie tennile-shives. The post- 
exilic singers, doorkeepers, and Nethinim are con¬ 
sequently an argument in favour of the existence 
of a numerous non-priestly perftonnel of servants 
in the pre-exilic temj)le. 

In a statistical account of the Astarte temple, 
inscribed on stone, found on the site of tlie ancient 
Ivition, and belonging perhaps to the 4th cent. n.C. 
{CIS, I. 8()A and n), tliere is mention of a whole 
series of dilVereiit servants of the temple, who 
correspond in part to the Jerusalem temple- 
servants; those who had charge of the curtains, 
gatekeepers, those who had to attend to the 
slaying of the sacrificial victims, female singers 
or dancers (noSy). A pnrsotmel of a similar kind 
was, in fact, required by every considerable 
temple. 

Tlie post-exilic Levites in the narrower sense, 
on the other hand, cannot be identified with any 
otfice in the pre-exilic temple. Although the class 
known in post-exilic times as * Levites ’ owed its 
origin, to all appearance, to the programme of 
Ezekiel, yet the preseiico of special doorkeepers, 
alongside the Levites, in the post-exilic temple, 
shows that the Levites had not become precisely 
what ho intended, for he had assigned to them 
the charge of the temple doors (see above, § 6). 
From the same circumstance it may be inferred 
with probability that the class of doorkeepers 
existed prior to Ezekiel, and that ho intended 
to amalgamate his Levites with these. If the 
list contained in Neh 7 is what in the present text 
it gives itself out to be, namely a catalogue of 
those Avlio at the first returned from the Exile 
with Zerubbabel (Neh 7^), the first gdldh that 
returned already included all the above classes 
of sanctuary servants. Along with 4289 priests 
the list mentions 74 Levites, 148 (128) singers, 
138 (139) doorkeepers, 392 Nethinim and sons of 
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Solomon’s servants (Neh cf. Ezr 2^^*). Hut 
perliaps the probability is greater that we have 
to do here with a list of the jiopulation of Jiulali 
at the time of Nehemiah. TJie very small number 
of Levites will have to be explained in this passage 
in the same way as in tlie notice regarding those 
that returned with Ezra (see above). Another 
list (Neh which likewise has reference per¬ 

haps to the time of Nehemiali (Llie Chronicler, at 
all events, understands it so), gives, amon^^st the 
numbers of those dw^clliug in Jerusalem, for the 
priests 1192; for the Levites, to whom the singers 
are liere reckoned, 284 ; for the doorkeepers 172. 
This list, however, as it docs not distingiiisli be¬ 
tween Levites and singers, mav not have been 
drawn up till after the time of Nehemiah. Ezra 
himself says nothing of singers and doorkeepers 
liaving returned with him; it is only in the later 
narrative, Ezr 7^, that they are mentioned, but 
without any statement of their numbers, amongst 
the dillerent classes of those Avho accompanied 
Ezra. It may be that tiicy had already returned 
in such numbers, that, when Ezra set out, there 
were either no more singers and doorkeepers in 
Habylon at all (Vogolstein, p. ;i8f.), or none that 
w'ere ])repared to go with liim. On the other 
hand, 220 Nethinim returned with Ezra (Ezr 8-® 
M). 

The same list in Neh 7i wdiose date is uncertain, 
lays great stress on the priests bein^ able to prove 
their priestly genealogy ; the families that could 
not do this were excluded from the priesthood 
(v.03ff.). What was demanded in the matter of 
this genealogy is not evident from the expressions 
used, whether perchance descent from Zadok had 
to be proved, in accordance w’ith the ordinance of 
Ezekiel, or from Aaron, as is required by the 
Priests’ Code, 

The above w^ere the constituent elements of the 
service of the temple, when, according to the 
usually accepted date, in B.C. 445 or 444, during 
the governorship of Nehemiah, Ezra caused the 
Law to be rea<l aloud in solemn assembly (Neh 
8 If.). This law'—[irobably the whole Eentateiich, 
otherwise only the so-calied Priests’ Code, i.e, the 
ceremonial law contained in the middle Iwoks of 
the Pentateuch—contained also regulations re¬ 
garding the priesthood which up till then had not 
pos8esse<l normative force, at whatever time they 
may liave originated. In the position, however, 
answering to that in the Priests^ Co<le, which was 
assumed by the high priest in the new Jewisli 
community, even before the arrival of Ezra (see 
above), we shall have to recognize an inlluence 
exerted, prior to its public promulgation, by tlie 
legislation of the I’riests’ Code which was gradu¬ 
ally arranged or collected, if not composed, bv 
the scribes in Habylon. In this Code, os is well 
known, the higli priest has a unique position 
given to him. The inlluence of the same legisla¬ 
tion is probably to be traced likewise in the ex¬ 
plicit distinction between priests and Levites 
amongst those who returned with Ezra, and still 
more clearly in the circumstance that some priests 
who returned wdtli Ezra traced their descent to 
Aaron (Ithamar), but not to Zadok (Phinehas). 
This influence of the Priests’ Code upon the re¬ 
lations of the new community prior to Ezra’s 
appearance in Palestme, is enough to exclude the 
view, whicli is sometimes put forward, that Ezra 
composed the Priests’ Code after his arrival, Le., 
according to the usual clironology, between the 
years B.c. 458 and 445 or 444. At least the rudi¬ 
mentary stage of the Priests’ Code must be placed, 
in view of tiie position of the high priest in the 
time of the prophet Zechariah, not less than about 
a century before the time of Ezra. 

In all probability the publication of the Law was 
VOL. IV.—6 


preceded bv the appearance of tlie short prophetical 
writing 'which has come down to us under the 
name Malachi, wliicli is derived from one of its 
catch-words, or may even be a title of honour 
given to its autlior. It was probably written 
after the arrival of Ezra, as it occupies itself with 
tlie question of the mixed marriages, which, so 
far as we know, was lirst agitated by him. The 
covenant with the priests is (tailed in Malaehi the 
I covenant with Levi or with the Levites (2^* 
which does not agree with the terminology of the 
Priests’ Codex, and lienee appears to point to a 
date prior to its publication. It cannot, surely, 
bo supposed that, with reference to an onpression 
of the serving Levites by the priests, the latter are 
reminded by Malachi that Jahwoh has entered 
into covenant with the whole tribe of Levi (Vogel- 
stein, p. 24f.), for what Malachi complains of is 
not ill-treatment of the Levites by the priests, 
but that the priests handle the tdrdh wrongly and 
with respect of persons (2^^*), i.e. of course in their 
dealings with the community. Malachi calls 
those wlio i)re.sent the oflerings ‘sons of Levi’ (3®), 
and betrays no acquaintance witli the term 
‘Levites’ in the special sense of the Priests’ Code, 
namely as the appellation of a class of inferior 
ministers of the sanctuary. The terminology of 
the Priests’ Codex had thus, at all events, hot 
become current in the time of Malachi. It is 
true that in Malachi the paying of the tithes is 
demanded, not for the holtling of feasts, as in Dt, 
hut for the store-house of the temple, as ‘food/ 
i.e. for those who live by their temple service 
( 38 . 10 )^ This agrees with the requirement of the 
IViests* Code published by Ezra, but tliis par¬ 
ticular ordinance may have come into force even 
prior to the publication of the Code. 

8. The Priesthood according to the Law 

CONTAINED IN THE ‘PRIESTLY WlUTINO/— We 
do not know what was the compass of the la>v- 
book which obtained recognition under Ezra. 
Probably we should understand by it the whole 
Pentateuch. The narrative of the reading of the 
law and the binding of the people to obey it is 
scarcely, it is true, taken directly from the 
Memoirs of Ezra, but certain traces indicate that 
it goes back to these. The indications which 
the narrative of tlie reading of the law gives 
as to its contents point in part (the jirohihition 
of marriage with the Canaanites, Neh 10®^) to 
Deuteronomy, or even to the still older legislation 
contained in the Jehovistic book, but in great 
measure to enactments which are to bo miind 
only in the code contained in that source of the 
Pentateuch which it lias become customary to 
call as a whole the ‘ Priestly Writing’ (Neh 8^®- 
]Q34. aerr.j q'his portion of the law of Ezra is a 
new factor which, at whatever time it may have 
originated, had not hitherto obtained })ul)lic recog¬ 
nition or been generally known. It is true that 
in certain new ordinances regarding the situation 
of the priests, introduced in the period between 
the First Return and the arrival of Ezra (see 
above, 7), influences are to be traced which pro¬ 
ceeded from this code, whether already in existence 
or in process of coming into being. 

The Priestly Writing occupies itself more than 
any of the collections of laws that had liitherto 
obtained validity, with the relations of tlio priest¬ 
hood, and, on this account and because of its Iiaving 
undeniably originated in the circle of the priests, 
may be called after them. Its legislation, whicli 
deals mainly with ritual, is not, indeed, specially 
designed for the priests. It is not meant to be a 
manual of rules lor the discharge of the priestly 
service. These, indeed, are not fully given on 
many points; rather are the readers or hearers it 
hajB in view, primarily the members of the con* 
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gre^ation. The latter, liowever, are instructed 
mainly about tlie organization of tlie holy ser¬ 
vice and of those who }»erforin it, about tlie rights 
and duties appertaining to the lu'iests. Neverthe¬ 
less, for the sake of brevity, the law contained in 
the ‘Priestly Writing’ may be called, after the 
example of others, the Ih'iests’ Code. 

a. The. priests in the, Law of Holiness and in 
particular ^ t6r6ih.^ —It is owing only to redaction 
by a single hand that the Priests’ Code has 
reached a harmonious character; this redaction 
has clearly welded it together from a variety of 
components. Even the views it gives of the 
priestly relations have not been all cast in one 
mould. In those components of the Priests’ Code 
which manifestly are to bo recognized as the 
oldest, the so-called ‘ Law of Holiness,* i.e. the 
main stock of Lv 17 ‘2(), as well as particular 
tOrCdh akin to this, which were perhajis originally 
combined with it or may have had currency by 
themselves (Ev 6 f., 11 [12-15. 27], Nu 0’*^* 

1587 -41)^ we hear only of ‘ the priests ’ or ‘ the priest,* 
namely the one odiciating ; but tlie priests are not 
more cleaily delim'd as to their descent, and there 
ia no mention of Levites or other sanctuary servants 
along with them. It is a later process of redaction 
that has introduce<l into these passages the designa¬ 
tion of tlie ]>riests with reference to Aaron and his 
sons. In L\' fp (Ihig.^'*) ‘sons of Aaron ’ appears 
to stand in the jdace of an original ‘the priest,* 
for this subject is followed in by the singular 

of tlie verb. Tlie quite isolated mention of the 
Levites in Ihese jiortions (Lv 25‘’'“’‘*'‘) is certainly 
an interpolation. On the other hand, even the 
original Law of Holiness jirobably contained very 
minute prescrijitions as to }>urity on the jiart of 
the priests (Lv 2P“‘). This law apjiears, further, 
to have been acquainted with a chief priest, for 
the connexion of the se<d/ion which lays down 
special rules for his ])urity (Lv with the 

Law of Holiness scarcely admits of a doubt (it is 
doulited, indeed, by 11. Weincl, ‘OK'D uiid seine 
Deriyate,* in ZATWy 1808, ]>. 2811.). In favour 
of this connexion is the expression, not used else¬ 
where in the Priests* Cocle, ‘the priest who is 
greater than his bretliren’ (v.^®). To the older 
elements probably belongs also the prescription 
that this hr.st j)riest is not to leave the sanctuary 
in the event of a bereavement (Lv 2P^), whicn 
iresupnoscs that he lives in the sanctuary (as 
ili did), a view which is taken nowhere else 
ill the Priests’ Code. 

To what date these oldest components of the 
Priests’ Code should bo attributed it is hard to de¬ 
cide. At pre.sent they are usually assigned to the 
Exile, near the time of Ezekiel. So much is un¬ 
questionably right, that the Law of Holiness still 
existed as a collection by itself during the Exile, 
and that it received then its conclusion which tits 
only that period (Lv 2{)'*'^-) Put, beyond this, 
it docs not follow necessarily from the special 
points of contact between Ezekiel and this law, 
that both beloTig to nearly the same period, 
’riiese points of contact may be due to the fact 
that Ezekiel made quite a special u.se of the Law 
of Holiness, and specially attached himself to it. 
The demand which stands at the head of this law 
(Lv 17^“’), that all slaying of animals must take 
place before the sanctuary (which was afterwards 
brought by a redactor into relation to the tent of 
meeting, which M'as not originally mentioned), 
could be obeyed only at a time when there were 
more sanctuaries than one (so, following Hillmann, 
Gcsch. p, 47). This would lead us to think of the 
)re-I)euteronomic period. Tiiat the author of the 
leutoronomic law was acquainted with tlie tOrdh 
about leju'osy which has come down to us in Lv 
13 f., outside the specially so-called ‘Law of Holi¬ 


ness,* but belonging to those special tCrdlh akin to 
this law (see above), is not improbable, seeing that, 
at all events, some leprosy-fi5m/i. entrusted to the 
priests is known to him (Dt 24®). 

If the Law of Holiness originally presupposed 
the exi.stence of a plurality of sanctuaries, it 
remains doubtful whether it thinks of a single 
chief priest for all the sanctuaries, or assumes that 
there will be a number of chief priests taking 
charge of the diiferent sanctuaries. 

b. The Aaronite priests .—The other components 
of the Priests* Code exhibit a harmonious system 
of organization of the priesthood ; although even 
here, in matters of detail, diU'erences of various 
strata and innovations are not to be overlooked. 
A jiriesthood, according to the Priestly Writing, 
first came into being in Israel in the time of 
Moses, when the one legitimate place of sacrilice, 
the tent of meeting, was liy Divine direcdioii 
established. Previously, according to this writing, 
the fathers of Israel had oll’ered no sacrifices, aiul 
con.sequently required no jiriests. Moses installed 
as priests his brother Aaron and the hitter’s sons. 
Only to the descendants of these do the priestly 
rights pass on. The terms ‘sons of Aaron* and 
‘priests* are thus synonymous (Ex 28'*^ 21)*^ 40^-**^- 
etc.). Only two of Aaron’s sons, Eleazar and 
Ithamar, perpetuate the family. A preference, 
however, is given to the sons of Eleazar above 
those of Ithamar, when, on the occasion of a pro¬ 
pitiatory action on the part of Phinehas, the son of 
Eleazar, the covenant of an everlasting priesthood 
is entered into only with him and his seed (Nu 

25 ^;;^*). 

For the exercise of the holy oflice the sons of 
Aaron are providcil with a special priest It/ attirCy 
Ex ^linen breeches and a long coat {heth- 

oncih)y besides a girdle and a turban. "I’lie uiqier 
garments are, according to Ex 30"®, to be all of 
shiwihy i.e., borrowing an Egyjitian term, bi/ssus, 
therefore white, till wq come to the girdle, wliich, 
according to Ex 30^‘* (if here it is the girdle of the 
priests in general and not that of the high priest 
that is spoken of), is composed of the four colours 
of the sanctuary, namely white, crimson, bhie- 

n de, and red-purple. At all events, according 
osephus {A7it. III. vii. 2), the white ground of 
the priest’s girdle had flowers of the four colours 
wrouglit into it. Slioes, which are nowhere men¬ 
tioned, are aiqiarently not to bo worn by the 
priests while performing the sacred oihee; they 
probably go barefooted (Ex 3® [JE]), just as the 
rhccniiaan priests wore not shoes but linen socks 
(Pictschsmann, Gcsch. dcr Phonizicry Berlin, 1889, 
p. 223). The white garments of shcsh corresi»ond 
to the linen robe, the ^ejihod hady which in olden 
times was worn by the Hebrew jiricsts (1 S 2‘®). 
Linen "was the material of the jn iest’s dress also 
among the Babylonians (Guukel, Archiv f. lie- 
ligio7iswisscnschiifty i. [1898] p. 297) and the Egyj>- 
tians (Ancessi, p. 10211’.; Kenan, Hist, du peujilc, 
dTs7'ncly i. 149; Gcsch. p. 70f.). The employment 
of fi/nWi instead of the more common linen is to 
be set down as a later refinement. 

Tlie ritual functions of the priests, specihed in 
the Priests’ Code, are of a manifold cliaractcr. 
The priests have to sprinkle the blood of tlie 
victim in the sanctuary (Lv p. n. lu etc.), to ofl'er 
the sacrilic.es (i.e. lay them upon the altar and 
cause them to go uji in the sacred lire (Lv 
jT-e. J 2 f. 16-17 etc.); they alone may accomjdish the 
Jcapndrdh (‘covering’) ellccted bv the presentation 
of the offerings (Lv 4*®* etc.). On the other hand, 
the killing, flaying, and cutting up of the victim 
is, according to the I’riests’ Code (dill'cring in this 
from Ezekiel), the business of the person making 
the ollering, even should he be a layman (Lv 
1®** al.i see Gesch. p. 114 f.). The priests have, 
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further, to pour out the drink-oirering (Nu 6^^), 
they have to perform the whole service connected 
witn the altar of burnt - offering (Ex 30^) and 
(spoken with special reference to Aaron) the altar 
of incense (Ex Only an Aaronite, and * no 

stranger'may offer incense at all (Nu 17® [Eng. 
16^]). The Aaronites alone have charge of the 
table of shewbread (Lv 2t®, spoken specially of 
Aaron) and the candlestick (Ex 27^^. From Ex 
30^**, Lv 24®, Nu 8“^* it does not result that, accord¬ 
ing to another older enactment, only tlie high 
priest had charge of tlie candlestick (Vogelstein, 
p. 63). When ‘Aaron' alone is sj)oken of here, 
it is as the representative of the priesthood 
in general. As such he performs in the Priests' 
Code the Avholo of the priestly service, and in 
other passages as well he is named alone as stand¬ 
ing for the priests in general. Ex 27“' ‘ Aaron and 
his sons' will not be incorrect, then, as the explana¬ 
tion of the other passages which speak of Aaron 
alone. Only the priests may go within the sanc¬ 
tuary (Ex 30-®). A ‘ stranger,'i.c. a non-Aaronite, 
who approaches the altar or the space inside the 
curtain shall die (Nu 18^). Amongst tlie holiest 
articles which may be approached only by holy 
persons, only by the priests, is reckoned even 
the laver in the fore-court (Ex 30-*^'*)• 

Even outside the sanctuary there are special 
duties assigned to the priests. They have to 
remove the ashes from the altar to a clean place 
without the camp (Lv O'* [Eng."]); they have 
(specially Eleazar, but this while Aaron was yet 
alive) charge of the holy anointing oil (Nu 4'®, 
which is perhaps to be assigned to a redactor, see 
Dillm. Numeric etc., 1886, p. 14f.). They alone 
may pronounce the blessing upon the people (Nu 
6-^''-)> and in war or nt the festivals are to blow 
with the sacred trumpets (Nu 10^"’* 31®). They 
have to watch over the distinction between holy 
and profane, unclean and clean, and to instruct 
the children of Israel in all statutes which Jahweh 
has spoken to them through Moses (Lv 10'®'*)i 
whereby probably those statutes are siiecially in¬ 
tended which have regard to holy and profane, 
clean and unclean. 

The priests have, further, to pronounce the curse 
on the woman who is accused of adultery, and to 
give her the water of bitterness to drink (Nu 5*®'*'*); 
they have to reconsecrate the head of the Nazirite 
who has been defiled (Nu 6"), to determine the 
presence of leprosy in human beings, in houses, 
and in clothes, as well as to pronounce the declara¬ 
tion of cleanness from leprosy, and, in the latter 
case, to carry out the sprinkling of the man to be 
cleansed with the aacrilicial blood, as well as the 
sprinkling and pouring out of oil (Lv 13 f.). At 
the slaying and burning of the red heifer, from 
whose ashes tlie water of purification for those 
who have been defiled by touching a dead body is 
to bo ])reparcd, the priest (Eleazar in the lifetime 
of Aaron) is to be present; he has to sprinkle the 
blood, and to throw various ingredients into the 
burning (Nu lO®*'*). The priests have, further, to 
determine the valuation of persons that have been 
vowed (Lv 27®), of vowed unclean beasts (v."'*), of 
the consecrated house (v.") or lield (v.'®®^*). 

Aaron and his sons are installed in office by a 
solemn consecration, with ‘filling of the hand,' i.e, 
by the presenting of a dedicatory offering placed 
in their hand, the ‘fill-ottering’(Ex 29, Lv 8 al.\ 
cf. on the filling of the hand, above, § 2). That 
this act of consecration is to be repeated in the 
case of every priest afterwards is not said, and how 
far this was actually done is questionable (Schiirer, 
p. 231 f., note 25). In otherjiassagos an anointing 
of the priests is spoken of (Ex 28^' 30®® alX But 
at the same time the title * the anointed * as an 
expression of honour is used only of the high priest 


(Lv 4®* a/.). At the ceremony of consecrating 

the priests there is mention only of the anointing 
of Aaron (Ex 29^), and the anointing is viewed as 
the sign of the high-priestly succession (v.^). 

Clearly wo have to do here (as Wollhausen 
was the first to see) with two strata of the Priests’ 
Code; one of which assumes the anointing of all 
priests, the other only that of the high priest. 
Through combining the two views, the description 
has originated which makes it appear as if origin¬ 
ally all priests were anointed, while in future the 
high priest alone is to be anointed (Gesch, pp, 25, 
48 f.). Nowhere in the OT outside the luiests* 
Code is the anointing of ordinary priests assumed, 
but that of the high priest is assumed in several 
passages (Weinel in 1898, p, 28). 

Full priestly rights belong to such Aaronites as 
free from bodily defects. No one who suffers 
from any such blemish is to go within the sanctu¬ 
ary or approach the altar. On the other hand, 
even such persons are entitled, like tlie other 
Aaronites, to e;it of tl»o holy and the most holy 
offerings (Lv 21'®''*). On pain of being cut off, tiie 
priests have to refrain from sacrificing and from 
eating of tlie sacrificial flesh as long as they are 
tainted with any LcAntical unclcanncss (TjV 22®''*). 
The prohibition which applied to all Israelites 
(Lv 17'^^'*) against eating the flesh of an animal 
that had died of itself or been torn, is addressed 
with special emphasis to the priests (Lv 22®). 
Before performing the sacred oflice they have to 
wash their hands and feet in the brazen laver (Ex 
SQiinr. 4(j3if.)^ and may not, before going into the 
sanctuary to perform their duties, drinic wine or 
strong drink (Lv 10®'*). They are forbidden to 
marry a harlot, a polluted, or a divorced woman 
(Lv 2V). A priest’s daughter who by harlotry has 
profaned the ottice of her father is to be burned 
with fire (v.'^). The priests are forbidden to defile 
themselves through the dead, with the exception 
of delilement by the corpse of the nearest blood 
relations (Lv 21'''*). In all cases of bereavement 
they are forbidden to exliibit signs of mourning 
by making a baldness upon their hcails, cutting 
their beards at the corners, or making cuttings in 
their flesh (v.®).—Those prescriptions for the main¬ 
taining of purity on the part of the priests are found 
to a large extent in the Law of Holiness, and may 
already have belonged to its main stock, and thus 
have been merely ailopted by the Priests’ Code. 

c. The high priest. —At the head of the priestly 
body stands, m the time of Moses, his brother 
Aaron, and in later times always one of the 
ilescendants of the latter (Ex 29-®'* etc.). After 
the death of Aaron the functions of chief nriest 
are undertaken by his eldest son Eleazar, wlio in 
turn is succeeded by his son Phinehas (Nu 25"''*); 
which seems to assume an arrangement for the 
succession of the firstborn. Aaron, like the other 
jiriests, usu.ally bears the simple title hadcohen 
(Ex ‘29®® 3P® etc.). There are few passages in 
which the chief priest receives the name of honour 
‘the anointed priest' {ha-hbhen ha-mdshiahy Lv 
4 ». 6 . 16 015 . (jf (fesch. p. 26 ; these passages, and, in 
general, the majority of those in P in which an 
anointing is mentioned, are considered by Weinel 
{ZATWy 1898, p. aOfi’.l to be additions). Equally 
seldom, three times only, does the chief priest bear 
the title ‘ high priest' {ha-kohen ha-gadoly Lv 2P®, 
Nu 35 ®®* ®®). liie high-priestly dignity is clearly 
thought of as conferred for life (Nu 35®®* *®). Witn 
solemnities lasting for seven days each new high 
priest is to be installed in oflice, \yith putting on 
of the holy attire, anointing, and filling the hand 
(Ex 29®®'*); he has on this occasion, like Aaron on 
the day of his anointing, to offer a minhZLh (Lv 
0 i 8 ff.. gQ least according to the present text, see 
Dillm. ad loc,)» 
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The chief priest is distinguished hy two minutely 
described omcial costumes. One of these is wholly 
of linen. He wears this only when he goes into 
the Holy of Holies on the Day of Atonement (Lv 
J04. 28 . 82 jjj discharging the rest of liis function.^, 
ho has to wear above the white IrfhOneth of shesh 
worn by .all the priests, a variegated dress of the four 
colours of the sanctuary, blue-purple, red-jmrple, 
crimson, and white, interwoven witli gold (hx 28’“’*, 
Lv al.). The dillerent parts of this dress are 
described in detail, yet their exact structure is not 
quite clearly recognizable. Above his under¬ 
garment the high [uiest wears his distinguishing 
ephod, kept together at the shoulders by a couple 
of chis]»s formed of shdiutm .stone, u})on each of 
which are engraved six names of the tribes of 
Israel (cf. art. ICpiiod). Upon his breast, above 
the ephod, the high priest wears the four-cornered 
hdshen sus[)euded by little chains. Set in this 
ext<irnally are twelve precious stones in four rows, 
having engraved ujion them the names of the 
tw'elve trilies. The hdshen must be conceivt'd of 
as a species of ])ocket (cf. art. IjUEASTPLATK ok 
THE IIIGII riilEST), for in it are deposited the 
Urim and Thummim, which evidently are to be 
tliought of as tangible objects (cf. art. UlUM AND 
Titummim). Upon the hem of the upper-garment 
{in6’U) which was attached to the ephod, tluue 
liang alternately pomegranates and little bells. 
In the front of his turban {mipiepheth) the high 
priest wears upon his forehead a golden diadem 
inscribed * Holy to Jahw'eh.* The high priest 
alone is entitled to carry the Urim and Thummim 
(ICx 28'*®, Lv 8*^), and to pronounce the ‘judgment 
of the Urim ’ before Jahweh ; and by this decision, 
as that of a Divine oracle, Israel has to abide (Nu 
272«J). 

None but the high priest may go into the Holy 
of Holies on the yearly Day of Atonement, to 
make pro])itiation for the priests and the congrega¬ 
tion, and carry through the ceremony with the two 
goats, in wdiicli he has to make atoncnuMit als(» for 
the sanctuary (Lv cf. Ex 30^®). Above all, it 
rests with him alone to make atonenuuit for his 
ow'U guilt and that of his house (Lv 4^“*, cf. 
as well as for the community as a whole (Lv 
cf. dillerently, as it would appear, Nu 16-®, 

see Gcsch. p. 27, note). He luis to oiler a daily 
minhdh (Lv 0^-'^®, w here * on the <lay of his anoint- 
iug’ [v.^^] is probably a later addition, by which 
the daily ollcring is transformed into one oflcred 
once for all at the time of liis installation in the 
priestly office). Moreover, he has to take his share 
in the service rendered by the other priests (Ex 
27^^). ^ Tlie rOle of mediator^ apart from the above- 
mentioned atoning transactions, he assumes by 
bearing upon his breaHt})late the names of the 
children of Israel, when he goes into the .vanctu.ary 
(Ex2S-‘'). 

The high priest Eloazar is named in the first 
rank, along with Joshua, the prince of the tribes 
(Nu 34^^*^-, cf. Jos 14’). At his w'ord, sjioken by 
means of the Urim, the whole congregation is to 
go out and come in (Nu 27“'"’^*). Aft<;r the de,ath 
of the high priest the nianslayer is safe to leave 
the city of refuge (Nu .‘I.’)**’'- -‘^). The duration of 
the hign priest’s office is treated in this enactment 
as an epoch at W'ho.se close certain questions that 
ha^’e remained open are to be regarded ns now 
settled (the interpretation proposed in Gcsch. p. 28, 
and ajjproved by Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce^ etc. 
p. 340, finds no justification either lu the Priests’ 
Code or in the OT generally). The high priest 
holds no other position of secular authority. 
When Moses anti Aaron together number tfie 
people (Nu !*• Aaron acts in this matter simply 
as the brother of Israel’s leader. 

Special injunctions regarding purity are laid 


upon the high priest, which are stricter than those 
for the rest of the priests. Like the latter, they 
are found in the Law of Holiness. According to 
them, ‘ the priest who is greater than his brethren ’ 
may marry only a virgin of his people, and not, as 
is permitted to tlie otlier priests, a wddow (Lv 
2 iisir.)^ He is not to defile himself through any 
dead body, even that of a father or mother (v.*’). 
He is forbidden, as a sign of mourning, to let his 
hair grow long or to rend liis clothes (v.’*’). 

If the high priest have brought guilt upon the 
people tliroiigli any sin of liis, lie has to present a 
sin-oHering, with ceremonies specially prescribed 
for this partiiuilar case (Lv 4^^ ), because a sin on 
the part of the spiritual head of the people is 
looked on as bringing sjiecial trouble upon the 
whole community. Sins aficcting the priesthood, 
i.e. violations of the laws given to the priests, 
have to be expiated by Aaron and liis sons 
(Nu 18’; not by the high priest alone [Benzinger, 
p. 422], but by him and the rest of the jiriests). 

d, 'The Lcvites .—The Aaronite priests are, in the 
Priests* I’oilo, a special family of the tribe of Levi. 
The designation ‘ Levites ’ is only in isolated 
instances used of all that belong to this tribe, 
including the Aaroiiites (Ex Lv 2 f/’‘'*, Nu 35’’^*); 
it is usually aiqdied to tlie non-A-aroiiite Levites 
alone, d'lie whole tribe is, like the other tribes, 
divided into ‘ fathers’ bouses * w ith their beads or 
princes (Ex 6 ^®, Nu 3”’’^ ). I’lie tribe .as a w hole is 
considered as consecrated to God, this by w'ay of 
compensation for the lirstborn of man in Israel 
w’ho all rightfully belonged to the Deity (Nu 
3”^^* aL). The Levites in the narrower sense are 
not, like the Aaronites, servants of Jab wadi, but 
are given to the ]iriest 3 or to Jalnveli for the 
service of the tabernacle, as is empliatic.ally ex¬ 
pressed in the designation of tlie Levites as 
nCthxtnimt ‘given* (Nu 3^ 8 ’® 18®), wdiich clearly 
stands in some redation to the name applied to the 
foreign tenijile-slaves in the Bks. of Ezr and Neb, 
namely, Ncthinim,. In other passages, wdtliout 
the term urthitnim being employed, it is said of 
the Levites that they serve the dv/elling-place of 
Jahweh, or that they serve Aaron, or the congre¬ 
gation, Here, as in the case of the priestly 
service, the verb shdrHh is used, but not, as in 
tliat case, absolutely, but with the object of 
service: the ‘dwelling-place,* i.e. the tent of 
meeting, ‘ Aaron,’ or ‘ the congregation * (Nu 1**® 
3® IG® 18^). The Levites minister to the priests 
‘ before ’ the tent of meeting. The Levites are 
forbidden to a]quoach, like tlie priests, the vessels 
in the inner .sanctuary or the altar ; hy doing so 
they w'onbl bring deatli upon tbem.sel ves and upon 
the priests (Nu IS-’ ). The teclinical term for the 
service of the Levites is shdmar^ ‘ guard,* wliicli 
suits the Levites of the Priests* Code in so far as 
they, in the arrangement of the camp, have to 
encamp witli the priests immediately around the 
tabernacle, so that in point of fact they do guard 
the latter (Nu w ^ ‘stranger,’ i.e, one 

who is neither priest nor Levite, who intrudes into 
this circle round the holy dw elling-place, shall die 
(Nu 3’*”). The standing employment of the vcrli 
shilrnnr for tlie service of the Levites indicates 
clearly that the jirescription for the (j)uroly ideal) 
aiTangement of the camp con’csponds to some 
actual duties j)crformcd by those whom the 
Priests* Code calls Levites. Surely the shdniar 
of the Levites li.as some connexion with the work 
of the doorkeepers of the temple in the Bk. of 
Ezra. The Levites are called in the Priests’ Code 
directly shomrS mishm^reth, ‘ guardians ’ of the 
8 .anctnary or ‘the dwelling-place* of Jalnveh (Nu 
328 . 32 47 )^ Iji 338 term is extended 

even to the priests, with reference to the arrange¬ 
ment of the comp. Besides, the same verb sh&mar 
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is employed in an untechnical sense, in a few 
isolated instances in the Priests’ Code (Nu 3^® 18^), 
of the priestly service in ^^eneral (so also in the 
post - exilic Zecliariah), and then, further (so 
shamar is used in the Priests’ Code), of the ser- 
vice of God in general, i.c. of one’s attitude 
towards His eoininandinents (Gn 2G®). All this 
shows that we have here to do with a very 
ancient terminology, which probably reaches back 
far beyond the time when there was a sj)ec/ial 
class of doorkeepers of the temple. Perhaps it 
preserves a trace that the Levites were originally 
the * guarding’ escort of the sacred ark, which 
would be quite conceivable, even if the name IvwX 
lias nothing to do with this duty (see above, ^ 1). 
lu any case, it may be gathered from the above 
use oishamar that the guarding of a sanctuary in 
some fonu was at one time the essential task of 
the Levites. It has been suggested that it was 
the guarding of a divine imago, as was the main 
duty of the iiriest among the ancient Arabs (Well- 
hausen, liestc^f p. 130). But there appears to be a 
si»ecial reference to the escorting ot the sactreil 
ark, which accompanied Israel in tlieir journeyings 
and campaigns, in the remarkable term, likewise 
used very occasionally of the Levites’service, 

‘ to render military service ’ (Nu 4-^ al.), 

\Vlien tlie host of Israel is upon the march, the 
Levitical family of the Kohatlutes has charge of 
carrying the tabernacle and its vessels, after these 
have been covered by the priests from the view of 
the J..evites, who may not look upon them (Nu 
4^*^ ). None but Levites may attend to the carry¬ 
ing and the setting-up of the tabernacle ; any noii- 
Levite doing so must be put to death (Nu 18^' 
Hence the service of the Levites is spoken of as 
a ‘covering’ for the cliildren of Isracd, that no 
plague come upon them when they come nigh to 
the sanctuary (Nu 8^®). Then it is the Levites 
who, according to Ex 38^^ under the direction of 
the Aaronite Itharnar, take charge of the ‘num¬ 
bering of tlie dwelling of the testimony,’ i.e. the 
keeping account of the gifts oll'ered for its con¬ 
struction. There is no indication of any other 
duties performed by the Levites than those of 
carrying the tabernacle, encamping around the 
sanctuary, and keeping the account just men¬ 
tioned. Wherein, aitart from encamping round 
the sanctuary, consisted the charge assigned to 
the Levites over the dwelling of the te.stimony 
and all its vessels and everything belonging to it 
(Nu l^y), or ‘the keeiung of tlio charge’ of the 
dwelling of the testimony and its vessels (Nu 
3® ah), or the ‘work’ of the I^evites ‘about the 
tabernacle’ (Nu 4®), or their ‘service’ about the 
dwelling or the tabernacle (Nu 4'^ ah )—is not 
imiicated. Thus wo do not learn what tiie Levites 
have to do when the sanctuary is set up and the 
service is being conducted in it, and tiuis have, 
further, no indication of what is to be the work 
of the Levites once Israel has reached the goal of 
its wanderings and attained to a settled mode 
of life. It may only he suppo.sed from the desig¬ 
nation of the Levites’ work as ‘service of tlie 
congregation,’ that the intention of the law was 
to assign to the Levites some kind of intermediate 
function between the congregation and the priests. 
The lower services at the sanctuary, once it was 
set up, appear also to he pointed to in Nu P®, 
where the service of the tabernacle is presented as 
a duty distinct from that of carrying it. 

The data regarding the period of service of the 
Levites are not harmonious. In Nu 4’*^- it is given 
as from the thirtieth to the fiftieth year; Nu 
on the other hand, enacts that the Levites have 
to serve from their twenty-fifth year, and it is 
added that from their fiftieth year onwards they 
are no longer to serve, but to assist their brethren 


(the serving Levites). This enactment is clearly 
a later addition {Gesch, p. 34). 

In Nu 8^®^* a ceremony for the installid'wn of the 
Levites is described: the children of Israel (no 
doubt the elders) lay their hands upon tliem ns 
upon an offering, and the Levites are waved be¬ 
fore Jaliweli as a gift of the Israelites—a repre¬ 
sentation which manifestly results from the con¬ 
ception of the Levites as a substitute for the 
offering of the firstborn of man. Tliey are to be 
treated in this ceremony—whicli cannot be thought 
of as literally performed, but simply gives expres¬ 
sion to a theory—like those sacrificial portions 
which fall to the priests, because the Levites also 
arc given to the latter to be tlieir own (so rightly 
A. Van Hoonacker, Le voeu de Jephth6, Louvain, 
180.3, p. 4011*.). 

The ‘tribe of Levi,’ t.e. probahlj^ the Levites 
and also the Aaronites, is exempted from being 
numbered amongst the children of Israel (Nu P® 
2^), i.e» from military service. 

Sins affecting the sanctuary, i.e, any delilement 
of it, have to be expiated by the Aaronites and 
Aaron’s father’s house, the Koliathites, that brancli 
of the Levites who have to carry the holiest vessels 
(Nu 18^). The Levites, without distinction, have 
to expiate the .sins of their service (Nu 

The distinction between priests and Levites is 
not represented as having gained validity without 
opposition. I’lio narrative of the rebellion of the 
Levite Korah against Aaron and Moses (Nu IG) 
serves to exhibit this distinction as one divinely 
determined; the prerogatives of Aaron are estab¬ 
lished in op[)osition to Korah. In this account, 
however, a still older narrative, belonging to an¬ 
other stratum of the Priests’ Code, may be dis¬ 
entangled, ill whi(!h Korah stands up, not for the 
prerogatives of the Levites as against the Aarori- 
ites, l)ut fur those of the whole congregation as 
against the Levites. To this older stratum at¬ 
taches itself the narrative of Nu 17®‘*'*, in wliich 
the budding of Aaron’s rod confirms the unique 
position, not of the Aaronites, but of the wliole 
tribe of Levi {Gcsch, p. 34 ff. ; cf. art. Kokah, 
Datitan, Abtuam). 

e. The serving women. —Only in a single passage 
in the Priests’ Code is there mention of serving 
women (Ex 38”). They minister at the door of 
the tabernacle; and tliis service, like that of the 
Levites, is <lcscribed by the term ziiba ; but wlierein 
it consisted we have not a word of information. 
We learn merely that these women were hied 
with mirrors of brass. The only other referenee 
in the whole of the OT to such women as serving 
at the sanctuary is in 1 S 2’"^’' (wanting in LXX 
except in A and Luc.), where they are introduced 
as if they had been in existence in the time of Eli 
at Shiloli; but as in this passage the ‘ tent of 
meeting’ is spoken of, as in the Priests’ Code, 
whereas, in otlier passages, at Shiloh a built temple 
is presupposed, wo have to do, no doubt, with an 
interpolation based upon the Priests’ Code. 

f. The revenues of the priests and Levites, —The 
priests, like the Levites, have a lixed revenue 
assigned them in return for their servicies. It is 
presupposed in this that they are without posses¬ 
sions, i.e. they have not, like the other tribes, a 
tribal territory (Nu 18®®* ®®^* 2G®®). 

The priests^ dues from the offerings, the t^rd- 
m6th, ‘ iieave-offeriiigs * (Nu 18®*^®), are calculated 
on a more liberal scale than in Dt and even than 
in Ezk, or at all events they are specified more 
exactly than in the latter book, which does not 
name the tithe and the firstlings. The skin of 
the burnt-offering falls to the officiating priest 
(Lv 7®) ; from the A7t(!/^7?Hf?>i-off‘erings be is entitled 
to a cake (v.^^), as well as to the wave-breast and 
the heave-thigh (Ex 29^^'* al.)\ in the case of the 
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of the Nazirite he receives not 
only the wave-breast and heave-thigh, but also 
the shoulder of the ram and two <;akcs as a wave- 
offering (Nu Of the ‘holy,* i.e. not ‘most 

holy,* offerings tlie male and female members of 
the house of Aaron are to eat in a clean place the 
wave-breast and the licave-thigh, and in general 
the terihndth that fell due of these offerings (Lv 
10^^*-, Nu 18“0; the priest who presents the offering 
may thus bring these portions into his house 
and there distribute them. Tlie members of the 
priest’s house who are entitled to i)articipate in 
these meals are exactly specified ; any one who by 
mistake and without warrant eats of the holy 
thing is to restore to the priest what he has taken, 
with a fifth i).'irt added to it (Lv Every 

tcriundh belongs to the particular priest to whom 
on any occasion one hands it over, and not to the 
wliole of tlie priests (Nu Of tlie ‘ most holy* 

offerings—tlie minhdh^ tlie guilt-offering, and the 
sin-offering—nothing may be taken into the priests’ 
houses; wliatevor portion of these does not find 
its way to the altar, or is not in certain specified 
instances burned (Lv is to be eaten only by 
Levitically clean male Aaronites in the holy place, 
according to the dilfenuit regulations for the re¬ 
spective offerings, it may be by the priest who 
presents the olfering, it may be by all male Aaron¬ 
ites (Lv 2^ 5^^ etc.). I'he shewbroad also, as 
most holy, is to be eaten by male Aaronites in 
the holy place (IjV 2tri. 

Besides tlie above, the priests have firstling- 
dues. To them belong the firstborn of clean beasts ; 
those of unclean beasts and of man are to be 
redeemed (Nu 'I'he redemption judee, for 

arriving at wliidi a mo<le of reckoning is given, 
probably falls, as a logical consequence, to the 
priests, although this is not exoressly stated {Gesch, 
p. 41). In later times, at all events, it was so 
arranged (Schdrer, p. 254). In the case of the first¬ 
born of clean beasts, the flesh, in so far as this is not 
the portion of the altar, falls to the [iriest, and may 
lie eaten by him and the male and female members 
of his household (Nu 'Ihe rc’shith that has 

to be offered of oil, must, and corn, as well as the 
first-fruits (hikkarim) of everything, b(*long to the 
priests; all clean })ersons in the priest’s house, 
male and female, may oat of them (Nu 18’“’^*)- 
The question whether re\s/ii/h and hikkurtni have 
both to bo paid from the same jjroducts of the 
ground may remain open {Gesch. n. 124 If.; Schurer, 

t i. 245). Tlie two leavened firstling-loaves of tlie 
^'easb of Pentecost, along with the two lambs to 
be added as a ,s'/oV(7/nid//,-oifering, are assigned to 
the priest (Lv 28-^^). ¥ urtlier, of the devoted things 
that which is called h&rcm lielongs to the judests 
(Nu IS*"*); likewise in the year of iubilce there 
falls to them the field regardeil as hh'cin, which 
has been detlicateil, not redeemed, and yet sold 
(Lv 27*^). The reshith of dough, which, according 
to Nu is to be naid to Jahweh, is probably 

to bo understood as falling to the priests, although 
this is not expressly said. In the case of a with¬ 
holding of the proper dues, restitution has to be 
made to the i>nest, with the addition of a fifth 
)art (Lv 6^**). If any one has unwittingly taken 
roru his neighbour anything belonging to him, 
and if restitution to the injured party is not pos¬ 
sible, the articles whiidi reipiire to be restored 
belong to the jndest who offers the guilt-offering 
for the offender (Nu 5*^). 

Of sacred dues the tenth belongs to the Levites, 
who in turn have to pay a tenth of this to the 
priests (Nu 18^'* Originally, according to Nu 

all that was in view here was the tenth of 
field and vineyard produce. It appears to be a 
later expansion when Lv 27*^* demands, in addi¬ 
tion to tills, the tenth of cattle and sheep. Priests 


and Levites receive a fixed percentage of the spoil 
taken in war (Nu 31-®^*). 

The Priests’ Code enjoins, further, in what is 
perhaps an addition subsequent to the time of 
Nehemiah, a tax for the sanctuary (Ex ; see 
Gesch. p. 219 f.); this does not fall to the priests, 
but is spent on the ‘ service of the tent of meeting,* 
i.e. for the expense of the regular cultus. 

The idea that the tribe of Levi has no inherit¬ 
ance finds strange expression in the purely theo¬ 
retical and evidently late added {Gesch. p. 42 f.) 
statement (Nu that Jahweh has taken to 

Himself the cattle of the Levites in place of the 
firstborn of the cattle of the children of Israel. 
The matter is meant thus to be viewed as if the 
Levites had not an absolute property in their 
cattle, but only the usufruct of them. In speak¬ 
ing of the possession of cattle the Priests* Code is 
thinking of the injunction (which is not quite in 
harmony with the absence of possessions on the 
part of tlie tribe of Levi) that 48 cities in the 
Promised Land should be set apart for the tribe 
of I^evi to dwell in, along with the surrounding 
I>asture lands to feed their cattle (Nu 35^*’'-). These 
cities, with their houses and pasture lands, are an 
inalienable possession ; wh.atever may have been 
sold of them is redeemable at any time, and, if it 
is not redeemed, it returns to the Levites in the 
year of jubilee (Lv The carrying out of 

this enactment about Levitical cities is recorded in 
a narrative in the Bk. of Joshua (ch. 21), belong¬ 
ing to the Priestly Writing ; and here a distinction, 
not found in the earlier directions, is nuide between 
Levitical and priestly (utics; the sons of Aaron 
receive 13 of the 48 cities. 

g. 27ie date of the pricsflif system in the * Priestly 
]Vi'iti7ig .^—Even apart from the older elements 
(P^, see above, § 8 a) which detach themselves from 
the main body of the Priests’ Code, the date of the 
priestly system exhibited by this Code is not a 
single one. In general the consistent character of 
the system (P^j denied, but certain 

smaller constituents dot.-ich themselves as clearly 
new to it (P®). But, even aftc^r the removal of these 
elements, everything (in B-) is not of one cast; in 
the view taken of the Levites, for instance, apart 
from an innovation (Nu [see, further, below] 
and vv.^'^° [see above, § 8 d]), there is no mistaking 
the presence of two diffenuit strata (in Nu 10, cf. 
ch. 17 ; see, further, below). 

At present it is commonly hehl that the whole of 
the priestly system of the Priests’ Code, and in 
general this wliole Code itself, belongs to the post- 
exilic period, and that Ezekiel’s enactments regard¬ 
ing the priests, especially his distinction between 
licvites and priests, paves the w.ay for the Priests* 
Code (so the adherents of the Graf hyjiothesis). 
On one point there can be no doubt, namely this, 
that the affinity between the law of Ezekiel and 
the Priests’ Code is so great that it can be exj)lained 
only by the dependence of one of these upon the 
other. For the priority of Ezekiel it is quoted as 
decisive that in his State of the future he knows no 
high priest such as stands at the head of the 
priestly body in the Priests* Code. Ezekiel, it is 
argueif, does not mention the one unique function 
assigned to the high priest in the I’riests’ Code, 
namely the propitiatory transactions on the Day 
of Atonement, and it is hard to suppose him to 
liave been acqu.aiiitcd with them. But the law 
concerning the Day of Atonement in Lv 16 bears 
quite a i»cculiar character which, e.y. in the con¬ 
ception of Azazel (which see), distinguishes it 
from the rest of the Priests’ Code. This law has 
its place immediately before the Law of Holiness 
(Lv 17-26), which, as it appears to the present 
writer necessary to assume, was incorporated in 
the system of the Priests* Code, not by the real 
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author of P* but by a later redactor; probably the 
section contained in Lv 16 was also a later 
addition {Gcsch, p. 128 f.), and so were also, in 
that case, as a matter of course, the merely brief 
allusions to the Day of Atonement which are found 
elsewhere in the Priests* Code. Ezekiel has no 
Day of Atonement, but merely certain propitiatory 
transactions on two days eveiy year, which loot 
like a first step towards the Day of Atonement. 
There is no period at which the law of the Day of 
Atonement, of which there is not a trace in the 

E re-exilic history, can be more readily conceived to 
ave originated than during the great chastening 
of the Exile, or even it may be shortly thereafter. 
Zee 3** appears to contain the earliest allusion to 
the Day of Atonement. If the function assi^ed 
by the Priests’ Code to the high priest on tho Day 
01 Atonement is a later insertion, the original 
high priest of this Code has no station left to him 
but that of inter pares. Even tho distinc¬ 

tive (Iress he wears appears to mean notliing more 
(see below). A chief priest, however, was, beyond 
all doubt, iFourid at Jerusalem prior to Ezekiel (see 
above, § 3). As to tho further argument in favour 
of the priority of Ezekiel’s system to that of the 
Priests^ Code, namely that Ezekiel was tho first 
to introduce the distinction between priests and 
Levites, this rests upon an interpretation, which 
per se is a possible one, but which is not to be j 
deduced unconditionally from the language of i 
Ezekiel. It is true that Ezekiel gave a new 
arrangement to the station of those Levites who 
had formerly been priests at the high places, but 
his language by no means excludes or even renders 
improbable the supposition that in the pro-exilic 
temple there were other Levites besides these, or 
that there were, besides the foreign temple-slaves, 
other ternjile-servants not called Levites, or priests 
of the second rank side by side with the priests 
proper, i.e, tho Zadokites (see above, § 6). We 
will seek to show further, below, that Ezekiel’s 
designating of tho priests as ‘ Zadokites,’ in con¬ 
trast to their being called in the Priests’ Code 
* Aaronites,’ is by no means an evidence of Ezekiel’s 
priority. | 

On two points, it is true, the Priests’ Code con- i 
tains regulations allccting tho priests which cannot 
be separated from its system ^P^), and which yet 
undoubtedly go beyond what is found in Ezekiel. 
In tlie Priests’ Code tho tenth falls to the Levites 
and the tenth of the tenth to the i»riests, to whom 
belong also the firstborn of clean beasts. Ezekiel 
says notliing about either of these things. But in 
the Deuteronomic regulations it is clear that neither 
the tenth nor the lirstboru are considered as be¬ 
longing to tlie Levites or priests (cf., further, 
below). 

Other dillerenccs between the law of Ezekiel 
and that of the Priests’ Code appear to the present 
writer to speak necessarily in favour of the priority 
of the Priests’ Code, or at least of the system repre¬ 
sented by it. In this Code the killing, flaying, and 
cutting up of the sacrificial animal has to be done 
by the layman presenting the ofl’eriiig (Lv iw*ii** 
etc.; see Gcsch, p. 114); in Ezekiel the Levites 
have to perform the killing. There can be no 
doubt that in this instance the Priests’ Code repre¬ 
sents the earlier custom, whicli was based upon the 
view that by slaying his sacrifice tho offerer uimself 
presents his gift to tho deity, and thereby expresses 
the fact that it is meant for him. In Ezekiel, on 
the other hand, this action is undertaken by the 
Levites as a class intermediate between laity and 
priests, in order to remove the layman a stage 
further from sacred functions. Vogelstein (p. 67), 
indeed, reverses the chronological order, and holds 
that the flow of an anti-Levite current has with¬ 
drawn from the Levites the slaying of the sacrifleial 


victims ; but surely the slaugliter by tho hand of 
the sacrificing layman is a relic of primitive times 
wiien every Israelite was entitled to oflor sacrifice. 
Besides, by setting down the killing of tlje animal 
by the lay offerer as a later custom, a very im¬ 
probable course would be given to the development 
of the practice in this matter (as it caniiot he 
imagined that the regulations of the Priests’ Code 
we are considering are duo to a later alteration of 
the text); that is to say, the Clironicler, who 
makes the Levites take part in the slaying of the 
victims (see below, § 9), would, on this view, have 
taken a stexv backwards from the Priests’ Code in 
tlie direction of Ezekiel. The practice of later times 
in regard to the temple service appears, indeed, to 
have excluded both laymen and Levites from the 
slaying of the sacrificial animals, and to have 
reserved this for the priests alone (Biichler, Pricster^ 
136IF.); it is probaoly a matter of pure theory 
when the Talmud, in agreement with tho Priests’ 
Code (Vogelstein, p. 68, note 1), represents laymen 
as performing the act of slaughter. Amongst the 
orcfiiiances of Ezekiel which go beyond the Priests’ 
Code in the sense of keeping the laity at a distance, 
besides tho one we have considered, there are the 
enactments that tho priests are not to come out 
amongst the people with their holy garments or 
with the sacrificial j^ortions, lest the peoide bo 
hallowed thereby—regulations which are wanting 
in the Priests’ Code. We find expressed hero a 
materialistic conception of holiness as if it were 
something that could bo transferred by external 
contact. The same conception shows itself in the 
Priests’ Code only, on what is not an imiiossiblo 
explanation, in the case of tho sin-oflering (whoever 
touches the flesh of this oflering ‘ becomes holy ’ [?], 
Lv 6** [Eng,2^]), and tho ‘most holy’ offerings in 
general (Lv [Erig.*“]; cf. Ex 29**^ 30-^). But in 
these passages tho thought of * becoming holy ’ 
{Heiligwcrdcn) by touching can hardly be really 
present, rather would it ai)pear that it is ‘ being 
\\o\Y' {HeUigscin)y i,e. ‘being a juiest,’ that is 
specified as the condition of touching (see Baudissin, 
Studien zur semit. UdigionsgescMmte^ ii., Leipzig, 
1878, i), 54 f, note). The post-exilic Uaggai (2^“-) 
denies that contact with tne skirt of a garment in 
which one carries holy flesh makes holy; but ho 
does not deny that direct contact with sacrificial 
flesh has tliis effect. In this way ho does not, as 
Kuenon {T/iT, 1890, p. 17) supposes, contradict 
Ezekiel; and, therefore, we may not infer from 
Haggai’s language that Ezekiel’s view was an 
older one, whicli was abandoned in tho post-exilic 
period (and so also in the Priests* Code, on the 
assumption of its post-exilic comiiosition). 

It is alleged that Ezekiel was not acquainted 
with Lv wliero, perhaps, the priest is for¬ 

bidden (although this is extremely questionable) to 
defile himself for a dead wife. But this does not 
follow (Nowack, p. 115, note 1) from the fact that 
in Ezk 24^®^* mourning on tho part of tlie priest for 
his wife is assumed as a matter of course, for it is 
not mourning in general that is forbidden in Lv 
but only certain specified mourning customs, besides 
the defilement by the corpse (v.®; cf. Ezk 44^; ef. 
Job. Frey, Tody Seelengtaube %ind Seelenkult iin 
alien Israely Leipzig, 1898, p. 74 f.). 

Ezekiel’s arrangements about the Levitical and 
priestly land are much more practical than in the 
IMests* Code. In Ezekiel’s State of the future, 
priests and Levites live in the immediate neigh¬ 
bourhood of the temple where they have to serve; 
according to the Priests’ Code they are distributed 
among different cities throughout the land, where 
they have nothing to do. It is hardly conceivable 
that the author of the Priests’ Code should liave so 
changed for the worse the arrangements of Ezekiel, 
if these were the earlier. Rather does the Priests’ 
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Code in this instance still adhere more than Ezekiel 
to the conditions which really existed in the pre- 
exilic period. Amongst the priestly cities named 
in Jos 21 (P), is Anathoth, which we know from 
Jeremiah ns a city wlicre priests lived. Among the 
Levitical cities aie, further, included the six Cities 
of Kefugo. The latter were old sanctuaries to 
whose altar the manslayer fled. Besides, in the 
case of four of tliese Cities of Kefuge which are 
named in Jos it may bo shown either from 

history or from the names themselves that they 
were places of worsliip (Hebron, Shechem, Kadesh, 
Karnoth [probably identi(;al with Mizpah of Hos 

5 ' 3 )- 

If the system represented by the Priests* Code is 
prior to Kzekiel, then the silence of the latter 
about tlie tenth and the firstborn as priestly dues, 
can be explained only by assuming that these 
particular ordinances had not obtained practical 
recognition before Ezekiel’s time, and that he 
nurnosely passes them over, presumably because 
ne had doubts as to the possibility of carrying 
them out. lie is silent also as to the tithe-meals 
of Dt, and the sacrilicial meals which, according to 
J)t, are to be held with the firstborn of cattle and 
sheep. He must have been acquainted with both 
these regulations, and has thus not sought to inter¬ 
fere with the treatment of the tenth and the 
firstborn. The old view, as represented in the Jeho- 
vistic book (Gn 28--), is that the tentli is to be gi\en 
to the Deity. The same demand is expressly made 
l)y the Book of the Covenant (Fix 22-^) in the case 
of the lirstborn of cattle and sheep. The arrange¬ 
ment in the Priests’ Code, in so far as it assigns 
tithes and firstborn to the servants of the Deity, 
comes nearer to this view than the common meals 
of Dt (see Dillmann on Lv The term ‘ tenth ’ 

can originally have been ajiplied only to an imnost, 
and nob to the material lor a sacri(i<ufil meal (so 
also Van Hoonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p, 81)8). Only 
in this particular is something secondary to be 
recognized in the Priests’ Code, namely that it 
assigns the tentli—differently with the firstborn— 
not, or at least only indirectly, to the proper ser¬ 
vants of the Deity, namely the priests, but in the 
first instance to the servants of the sanctuary, the 
Levites. 

That the priestly legislation of the Priests’ Code 
(P*-^) is to be placetl prior to Ezekiel, appears to the 
present writer to result also from the circumstauce 
that it shows no regard to the speidal conditions of 
ih& pcrso7i77cl of the sanctuary at the Ketuvn from 
the Exile. In the early days of the Jewi.sli colony, 
at all events at the time of Pzra, if not earlier, 
we lind, alongside of the priests, these classes— 
JiCvites, singers, and doorkeepers (both these 
originally distinct from the Levites), and Nethi- 
nim ; the Priests’ Code, on the other hand, knows 
only the two classes—]>riests and Levites. The 
l^evites, called in the Priests’ Code nethihihiiy are 
evidently intended to ro])lace the foreign Xethinim 
who are no less disapproved of in the ITiests’ Code 
indirectly than they are in tlie direct jiolemic of 
Ezekiel. It may oe seen from the narrative 
)ortions of the Bk. of Joshua which belong to the 
’riestly Writing, that tlie latter does not, indeed, 
mean to set aside the Nctliiiiim entirely; for in 
.los which evidently belongs to this source, it 
is said that the inhabitants of Gibcon »nd the 
neigliluiuring cities were set aside by the princes 
of Israel to be hewers of wood and drawers of 
water ‘ for the congregation.’ Tliese serfs are thus 
looked upon Iiere, not as servants of the temple or 
the priests, but as servants of the congregation, 
i.e. the laity. As far as the temple service is con¬ 
cerned, their place is to be taken by the Levites. 
But the latter liave in this matter, as it would 
appear, to discharge the functions, not so much of 


the Nethinim as of the post-exilic doorkeepers, for 
they are called * keepers.’—It is ditticult to suppose 
that a legislator, who was face to face witli the 
complicated relations of the temple personnel in 
post-exilic times, sliould have imagined that he 
could come to an adjustment with them by simply 
throwing all non-priestly temple-servants, without 
any further argument or justilication, into a single 
class. 

In particular, upon any theory whiidi makes the 
Priests’ Code exilic or i)ost-exilie, we miss in it that 
regard wo should expect to the former priests of the 
high places, who, since the centralization of the 
cultus under Josiah, gave rise to difliculties. Josiah 
sought to exclude tliem from the Jerusalem cultus, 
but evidently was untible to set aside their pre¬ 
tensions to a shave in the priestly service in the 
temple; for Ezekiel consiefered it necessary to 
announce to them in unambiguous terms that it 
was God’s decree that they should bo removed from 
the priesthood. In Ezra’s time only a few of the 
descendants of the old priests of the high places, 
tliose who, in P^zekicl’s terminology, are called 
‘Levites,’ liad accommodated themselves to the 
position assigned to them. It is true that the 
I’riests’ (^ode contains a clear trace of a conflict 
hetween the Levites and the priests, in the narrative 
of the relxdlion of the Levite Korah against Moses 
and Aaron. But that the conflict here si)oken of has 
regard to tlio elaims of the deposed priests of the 
high iilacesis not to be gathered. On the contrary, 
Koran cannot be the rej)reseiitative of these 
wliilom ham6ih priests, for in the post-exilic period 
the Korahites belong to the singers or to the door¬ 
keepers (1 Ch 9’'^* nL), and hence not to the 
Levites in the sense of that term as used by 
lizekiel, and in the Memoirs of Pvzra and Nehemiali, 
whose use of tlio term is fasliionod upon Ezekiel’s 
mode). Instead of a conflict )>et\veen former priests 
of the iiigh places and the old Jerusalem priests, one 
might see in the narrative about Korah the de- 
scriiition of a eonllict in the time after Ezra, wlien 
the singers were reckoned to the Levites. This is 
the view of Vogelstein (p. 45fl’.)» who, upon the 
ground of very precarious combinations, places an 
attempt of these later Levites to seize the riglit of 
nllering incense, in the time of the high priest 
.lolmnaii i. (the sou of .Toiada) and the I’ersiau 
satrap Bagoses, who probably belong to the reign 
of Artaxerxes ii. (b.C. 404-350). But the narrative 
of Korah’s relxdlion, i.e. the later account of the 
Briests’ (’ode about this rebellion (see above, §8de?n/, 
and cf., further, below), can scarcely be separated 
from the Priests’ Code of P^.ra (P-) and assigned to 
a later innovation (D*); for then the law of Ezra 
would merely have contaiuod a narrative giving 
expression to the priestly prerogatives of the whole 
trine of Levi as against the rest of the congrega¬ 
tion. But this is not to be supi)osed, seeing that 
the Priests’ Code (P-) everywhere insists most dis¬ 
tinctly on the priestly riglits of the Aaronites 
alone. This it does, in the opinion of the present 
writer, not in opposition to claims of rion-Jeru- 
saleiiiite prie.sts, which do not come into view with 
P’^ at all, but rather—and so also in the story of 
Korah—in 02 )position to pretensions put forward 
hy the pei'soimel at the Jerusalem temple Avho 
were not counted as belonging to the (Zadokite) 
priestly family. 

The duties of the Levites of the Priests’ Code 
and their relations to priests and people are so 
vaguely delined as to give rise to tlie impression 
that these ‘ Levites,’ as servants of the priests, are 
simply an innovation of the legislator, not corre¬ 
sponding at all to the actually existing relations. 
In other words, the legislator appears to have 
written at a time when, in addition to a special 
priestly family, namely the Aaronites of the 
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Priests* Code, there was not a class, who from 
their descent might be called Levitos, serving as 
lower oliicials at the sanctuary ; and the employ¬ 
ment of Levites for this oflice appears to be a 
matter of pure theory on the i^art of the legislator, 
whose system elsewhere also is based in large 
measure upon ideal construction. He appears lo 
substitute the name ‘ Levites * for the lower grade 
of sanctuary servants, singers, and doorkeepers. 
In the priestly system of the Priests’ Code, so far 
as this has a real basis, the only parties in view 
would, in this way, be the perso7inel of the old 
Jerusalem temi^le —a circumstance most easily 
capable of explanation if this syston took its rise 
at a time when one had no motive for taking into 
consideration the non-Jerusalemite priests or their 
descendants. 

The Priests* Code is acquainted, on the other 
hand, with a class amongst the personnel of the 
sanctuary with which we meet nowhere in the 
post-exilic period, namely the serving women (see 
above, § 8 c). These may be connected with the 
consecrated women, t\ni ki’desh6th ot the ancient 
Canaanite saiictnaiies, who in certain pre-exilic 
2)criod8 were found even in the Jerusalem temple 
{(jcsc/i. pj). 30 f., 171)f.; cf. Ismar J. Peritz, ‘Woman 
in the ancient Hebrew Cult,* in JBL, 1898, pt. ii. 
p. 14511'.), although a legislator of the Jaliweh 
religion could not think of women at the sanctuary 
serving the j)iiri>ose of the Canaanite hicrodonhn^ 
but only as employed in cleaning and aucli like. 
A later ago diet away with these serving women 
entirely, as tending to recall the hierodouloi, and 
as furnishing occasion for moral abuses. 

The designation (diosen for priests in the I’riests* 
Code, namely ‘ Aaixmites,’ appears to the present 
writer to point to the time betore Josiah’s reform, 
or at least before Ezekiel. Its result was that a 
pri<^stly family returned with Ezra, whi<;h traced 
its descent, not, like the /adokites, to the family 
of I’hinehas or Eleazar, but to that of Ithamar 
(Ezr 8^ M), and thus did not belong to the old 
Jerusalem priesthood. The leal (existence of sucli 
noTi-Zadokite ‘Aaronites’ is also probable from 
other indications. As we found occasion to con¬ 
clude (see above, § 3, cf. § 2) from the history of 
Eli’s desceiidjint Ebiathar, who was banished to 
Amithoth, Mild of the priests at Aiiathoth in 
Jeremiah’s time, who ])rohably traced back tboir 
descent to Ebiathar, tlio 2 >viestliood of Anatbotb, 
in distinction from the house of Zadok, held itself 
to be derived from the aneient priestly family at 
the time of the Exoilus, and perha^is from Aaron. 
Consequently, the enactment of the Priests’ Code, 
tliat the sons of Aaron aie all entitled to exercise 
the priestly oilice, was not, when the new com¬ 
munity was set up, litted to serve the special 
interest of the Zadokites, for it required these to 
treat even those ^ndests who did not belong to 
their family as eiiually entitled to sacred functioiivS 
with themselves. Now there can be no doubt 
that the author of the priestly legislation of the 
Priests’ Code (1^^) belonged to the priesthood of 
Jerusalem, for otherwise he could not oe so familiar 
as he is with the ritual of the one legal place of 
worsliip, the tabernacle, i.e. the antedated single 
temple. But it is extremely improbable that a 
Zailokito of the period after Ezekiel should, in 
divergence from this prophet, have conceded to 
iion-Zadokite priests ecjual riglits with the Zadok- 
ites. 'rhe substitution of the ancient Aaron for 
the relatively modern Zadok cannot be a mere 
play witli names on the part of an exilic or post- 
exiiic legislator, for, as Ezr 8^ shows, there were 
actually non - Za<lokite ‘Aaronites.* While the 
adherents of the Graf hypothesis had hitherto for 
the most part seen in the term * Aaronites * simply 
an archaism for ‘ Zadokites,* Kueneu {ThT, 1890, 


p. 28 fF.), latterly agreeing with Oort, the present 
writer, and Vogolstein, came to the conclusion we 
have reached. The connotation of the term ‘ Aaron¬ 
ites* is—and this not merely in theory, but as 
applied in practice —even in the iiost-exilic period 
wider than that of ‘Zadokites.* Kueneii, accord¬ 
ingly, following Oort and Vogelstein, held that a 
compromise took place between the Zadokites after 
EzeKiel’s time and non-Zadokite priestly families, 
and that to this compromise the enactments of the 
ITiests’ Code owed their origin (so also Scliiirer, 
p. 239, note 49; cf., for the same exjilanation, as 
the first after Oort [1884], Stade, GK/ii., Berlin, 
1888, p. 104). But it is not at all likely that on 
the one hand Ezekiel’s distinction between non- 
Zadokite Levites and Zadokites should have gained 
acceptance, as it undoubtedly did, to such an 
extent that a new class, ‘ the Levites,* was formed 
out of the former priests of the high places; hut 
that, on the otlier hand, this same distinction 
found so little acceptance that, in direct opposition 
to it, new regulations were introduced, by which 
non-Zadokites had to ho admitted into the number 
of tlio priests. About the year 572 Ezekiel had 
made the first attempt to have all non-Zadokite 
Levites declared to he sanctuary servants. A 
movement of non-Zadokite priestly families must, 
as Oort and liis followers thinlv, have formed 
itself in opi)osition to this ordinance, and must 
have been not without eflect, so tliat, when Ezra 
returned in the year 458, Ezekiel’s limitation of 
the priesthood was already forgotten so far that a 
nuu-Za<lokite family of jinests joined Ezra, and no 
opposition was offered to the recogiiition of their 
priestly rights. Of a decisive contest of the non- 
Zadokite jiricstly families with the Zadokites in 
this matter, tradition shows no trace, and the 
development subsequently to Ezekiel’s time is 
much more easily ex]>laiued if the rule entitling 
all Aaronites to the priesthootl was an older one, 
with which an adjustment had to he made. With 
what right the liuuse of Ithamar, which does 
not appear in the history prior to i^zr 8^ (M), was 
traced back to Aaron, as is done in the Priests* 
Code, it is impossible to say (cf. Nowack, j). 1U5, 
note 2). But it is not likely that the connexion of 
Ithamar with Aaron was lirst put forward after the 
Ilhamariles under Ezra had gained entrance to the 
luiesthood, for in that case it would not he intelli¬ 
gible by what other title this entrance could have 
been gained by the Itliamarites in opposition to 
the Zadokites and to the statutes of P>.okiel. See¬ 
ing that the family of Eli in any case was, even in 
pre-exilic times (in view of 1 S 2^®, and probably 
also 1 K 2'*^, the oracle of 1 8 22'^®’* cannot ho exilic 
or post-exilic), traced hack (1 S 2^**) to the priest 
of the Exodus (who is not, indeed, named), the 
assumption is, to say the least, not imi^rohahle 
that even in jire-exilic times there were non- 
Zadokite jiriestswho traced their descent to Aaron 
as the priest of the Exodus. The very same con¬ 
clusion results from the account in the Jehovistie 
hook of Aaron’s part in the worsliip of the golden 
calf, for ho is thus presented as the type, nay 
probably also as the ancestor, of the priests of tlie 
Northern kingtlom. If from pre-exilic times there 
were ‘Aaronites’ who did not belong to the house 
of Zadok, tile fact that the name ‘ Aaron ’ or ‘ sons 
of Aaron’ is emjdoyed by a legislator belonging to 
the priesthood of the only legitimate sanctuary, 
the temi>le of Jerusalem, for this very priesthood, 
ajipears to the present writer to he intelligible only 
at a time when tlie participation of non-Jeru¬ 
salemite ‘Aaronites* in the temple cultus did not 
form the subject of question, because at that time 
they did not desire such particination, t.c. at a 
time when, besides the temjJe at Jerusalem, tliere 
were other sanctuaries at which they could dia- 
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charge priestly service—in other words, before 
Josiah’s refonn. 

The Priests’ Code appears to the present writer 
to betray qnite clearly the circumstance that, at 
the time when it was written, all Aaronites did not 
de facto enjoy priestly rights, hub only that branch 
to which (so Ezr 7^^ ) the Zadokites were reckoned, 
namely the branch of Phiriehas (cf. Kzr 8^ M). In 
Nil 25 '^''*** it is only to Phinehas, of all the Aaronites, 
that an everlasting priesthood is promised. And 
yet Ezra hail to admit priests who were not 
reckoned to the house of J’hinehas. This appears 
to us to be explicable only on the supposition that 
that saying about the everlasting priesthood of 
Phinehas alone belongs to a diflcrent ago from 
that of Ezra. This cannot be the age after Ezra, 
for the non-Zadokito ftharaaritea who under him 
were admitted to the priesthood at Jerusalem were 
not afterwards removed from this ollice {Gesek. p. 
139). No doubt the Zadokites, as is shown by the 
term Sadducees derived from their family name, 
formed still later a special priestly aristocracy; but 
this does not authorize our taking, with Ivuenen 
(ThT, 1890, p. 37), the promise of an everlasting 
priesthood to Phinehas alone, as a later interpola¬ 
tion, for the everlasting priesthood Avas from the 
time of Ezra not an exclusive characteristic of 
Phinehas, i.c. of the Zadokites. 

In the narrative of the I’ricsts’ Code regarding 
the destruction of two of Aaron’s sons, Nadab and 
Abihu, without issue (Lv lO^"’, Nu S'* 26'‘h cf. Lv 
16^), Ave should apf)arently find eitlier a reminiscence 
of priestly families that actually died out (so, fanci¬ 
fully, Ad. Moses, Nadab und Abihu odcr dcr 
Untergang der Sauliden und des grossten Theils 
des tHammes Bcvjaminf Berlin, 1890; Nadab = 
Abinadab, 1 S 7^; Abihu = Abiel, 1 8 9^), or even a 
olemic against the claim of certain families to 
elong to ‘ Aaron.’ If the latter is the case, the 
genuineness of the genealogy of these families, 
which Avent back to Nadab and Abihu, Avould be 
denied, since these sons of Aaron perished Avith- 
out leaving any issue behind them. It is impos¬ 
sible to find in tlie narrative of their fate any indica¬ 
tion of conditions pointing to a partiiailar period of 
time, unless we are to hold, Avith Oort (p. 331), 
that the ‘strange lire* Avhich Nadab and Abihu 
brought ‘before JaliAveh* lias reference to their 
participation in bdmCtk Avorship. The ellbct of 
this Avould be that in this narrative the Aaronite 
families Naibib and Abihu Avould stand for the 
non-Jerusalemite priests (as ‘Aaron’ stands else¬ 
where for the priests of the bull-Avorship) Avho 
were displaced by Aaron’s son Eleazar, Avhom the 
Zadokites regarded as their ancestor. Such an in¬ 
terpretation, hoAvever, is not very probable, for the 
‘strange tiro’ is at least ollered to JaliAveh, which 
appears to presujipose that it is ollered at the legal 
sanctuary and not in the high places (see, further, 
art. Nadab). 

The desimiation of tho priests as ‘Aaronites’ 
does not belong to tlie oldest strata of the Priests’ 
Code, even apart from the Law of Holiness and the 
tbrCih akin to it. In a version of the story of 
Korah which has been Avorked over, and Avliich 
does not belong to the Johovistic book but to the 
Priests’ Code, Korah is regarded as the champion 
of the congregation against Moscs and Aaron 
(Nu 16®), i.c. the Lovites. Here tho Levites as a 
body are thought of as priests, just as in the 
narrative of the rod that blossomed (Nu 17^***^) 
Aaron is the representative of tho tribe of Levi, 
Avhich in its totality is thought of as invested Avith 
priestly prerogatives. In opposition to this older 
concejition of the Levites as priests, the main 
body (P®) of the Priests’ Code seeks to establish 
the exclusive right of the Aaronites, i.c., in the 
view of the legislator, the Jerusalem priesthood. 


A diflerent procedure, again, is folloAved by a 
recent addition to the legishition, Avliich seeks to 
present the Levites as more like tho priests. We 
refer to Avhat evidently Av%as rioN’er carried into 
actual practice, the consecration of the Levites 
(Nu S®**^’)* Avhich is intended to be an analogue to 
the consecration of the priests. This representa¬ 
tion, Avhich shoAv^s a hi^jlier estimate of the Levites, 
Avill belong to the exilic or post-exilic j)eriod (L’^), 
when by ‘ Levites’ Avere understood the families of 
tho former priests of the high places, and it Avas 
desired to give to these a priest-like rank corre¬ 
sponding to their pretensions. 

Among the later elements of the Priests’ Code 
Avould h.'ivo to be reckoned also tlie description of 
the vestments of the liigdi priest, if avo are to see 
in the latter an investiture Avith the insignia of 
royalty, of Avhich, of course, there could be no 
Avord before the post-monarchical period, Avheii 
the high priest Avas the only visi))le head of Israel. 
But the purple in the high priest’s robe (;an hardly 
be the symbol of royalty ; the iirincipal colour of 
tho high priest’s garments is not red- but hlxic- 
purple. The diadem, to be sure, is a sign of ])rincely 
rank, but ‘ holy princes ’ {(idrim) apiiear already in 
the exilic ‘Isaiah’ (43-^), surely not as a neAv crea¬ 
tion of the Exile. The cliief priest of royal Tyre 
assumed a very high dignity as ‘next after the 
king’ (MoA^ers, Die Vhbnizier^ II. i. 1849, p. 54*211.). 
The circumstance that the hi^^li priest of the 
Priests’ Code bears, as the most important item in 
his attire, the Urim and Thummim, is not favour¬ 
able to an exilic or post-exilic date for the com¬ 
position of the passage embodying this vicAV, for 
the post-exilic period ha<l no bfrim and Thummim 
(Neh 7®®). The ])riests in old Israel Avere in ])Osses- 
sion of them prior to the overthroAV of tho Nortlmrn 
kingdom (Dt 3;P). Perhaps these insignia, and 
probably also the sacred arlv, Avero lost when tho 
temple Avas destroyed by Nebuchadrezzar. That 
the author of the Priests’ Code had before his 
mind’s eye the post-exilic high priest as also the 
secular head of the community, does not folIoAv 
from Nu 27^' (Beiizinger, p. 423), A\'here it is said 
that Joshua and all the children of Israel and tho 
Avhole congre<^ation are ‘ to go out and come in at 
the Avord of Eleazar.’ Eleazar gives this direction 
on the ground of the Urim and Thummim, that 
is, (jJod issues His commands through him. No 
other means of ascertaining the Avill of Go<l Avas 
open to the congregation after the death of Moses; 
there is no thought here of a ruling position occu¬ 
pied by the high priest liimself, least of all of the 
position of the post-exilic liigh priest Avho had 
not the Urim and Thummim at all. Tlie circum¬ 
stance that in Nu 34^^ and Jos 14^ the priest 
Eleazar is mentioned first, before Joshua, among 
tho heads of the people, is due to tlie fact that 
Eleazar, as Aaron’s son, stands in a closer relation 
to Moses, the former leailer of the people, than 
does Moses’ servant Joshua or any of the other 
then princes of tlie people (on the relation betAveen 
tho high priest in P and in the post-exilic period, 
cf. Van lloonacker, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 3*2411.). 

It is scarcely iiossible to arrive at a delinite date 
for the various strata of tJie priestly system in tho 
Priests’ Code, and tlius for the Priests’ Code as a 
whole. The probable conclusion from the preced¬ 
ing considerations, if these are justilied,—diUering 
from Avhat is reacdied on the vioAV of the case 
adopted by tho majority of modern critics,—Avould 
be that the main stocK of tho Priests’ Code (P®) 
is prior to Ezekiel, and, in that case, belongs 
jirobably even to the period preceding Josiah’a 
reform of the cultus. Tiie programme of Ezekiel, 
which in one Avay or other is of decisive im¬ 
portance for tho dating of the Priests’ Code, 
appears to the present Avriter to be intelligible, 
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if the prophet considers an older cultus-legislation 
to have oeen abolished witli the overthrow of 
the ancient temple, and if ho substitutes a new 
system for use in his new temple. But it appears 
dillioult to comorehend how a ]e<,dslator posterior 
to Ezekiel should have displaced the law of the 
prophet written down for the new Israel by a legis¬ 
lative scheiue of his own. On tlie other hand, 
again, it is readily intelligible that through the 
impulse of the law of Ezekiel, and owing to the 
new conditions and the new conceptions tliat grew 
up during the Exile, expansions and modifications 
should have been made by exilic priests upon an 
ancient law, in order to fit it for application to the 
new community. The form of the Ilk. of Ezekiel, 
apparently intermediate between Deuteronomy ami 
the Priests’ Code, is more simply explained if 
Ezekiel is dependent, not only, as ho clearly is, 
upon Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, but also upon 
an older code emanating from the Jerusalem 

S riesthood, than if he makes an original start in 
ealing with the cnltiis. 'Fhe same remark applies 
to his language, which on the one hand rec.alls 
Deuteronomy and Jeremiah, and on the other 
Land the Priests’ Code. 

Tlie dill'erent views hold as to the date of the 
system of the Priests’ Code do not ad'ect essentially 
tne actual history of tlie priesthood itself except 
on a few points, as, for instance, in the view which 
is to he taken of the position of the chief priest 
prior to the time of Ezekiel, if the Code is to be 
placed thus early. This is owing to the fact that 
the organization of the priesthood in the Priests’ 
Code is of a theoretical character, for as a whole 
it does not lit the real conditions of any period 
whatever. Of much more importance is the ques¬ 
tion of the date of the i’riests’ Code for the history 
of sacrifice. 

But, whatever date may be fixed for the redac¬ 
tion of the system of this "legislation, it will not be 
possible to avoid the conclusion that the whole 
nody of ritual set up in it could not have taken 
its rise in its special form— i.e. in its deviation 
from Dt and Ezk—during the relatively short 
period between Ezekiel (B.c. 572) and Ezra (B.C. 
458), namely some 110 years, but that it represents 
a long development ot oultus-practice as well as 
cultus*language. 'J’he beginnings of this develop¬ 
ment go back in any case to the pre-exilic period, 
and are not unintelligible there, Avheii wo consider, 
what to the mind of the present writer is clear, 
that the Deuteronomie law did not emanate from 
the priesthood at Jerusalem, in which case no 
specimen of the cultus-language and cultus-practice 
of this priesthood prior to Ezekiel has been pre¬ 
served outside the Priests’ Code, and when we 
note, further, that Jeremiah (8**) is acquainted 
with a literaiy activity exercised in the way of 
mving form to the tdrdh^ an activity of Which ho 
disapproves, and which therefore cannot be taken 
to refer to the codifying of the Deuteronomie law, 
with which the prophet undeniably sympathized. 
What incurs his disaj^proval can scarcely be any¬ 
thing else than the resolving of God’s avIII, which 
lie interprets ethically into ritual demands. 

Here, then, in tJeremiah we hiid pretty clear traces 
of a priestly literary activity answering to the rise 
of the Priests’ Code. These literary productions, 
however, as may he gathered from the same refer¬ 
ence in Jeremian, have not yet gained the position 
of a generally accepted ceremonial law. Even the 
Deuteronomie law betrays no acquaintance with 
this last, but knows only of some particular tdrdh 
for the priests (Dt 24®), which may afterwards have 
been taken over by the Priests* Code (see above, 

§ 8 a). On the other hand, a point which cannot 
be more fully discussed here, the redaction of j 
the Deuteronomie law and the position it assigns to I 


this as a farewell address of Moses, presupposes an 
acquaintance with the Priests’ Code, and an accept 
ance of it as the law proper, of which Dt is meant 
to appear as a recapitulation. The redaction of 
Dt is, in view of its relations to the Deuteronomie 
law, not to he idaced at a very great distance from 
the latter; it cannot belong to so late a period as 
the rise of the now post-exilic community. 

If the system of the Priestly Writing is earlier 
than the Exile, and thus probably prior to Josiah’s 
reform, it can have originated at such a time juirely 
as an ideal picture sketched by a Jenisalem priest, 
and not, or at least only very partially, as a de¬ 
scription of the actually existing state of things. 
At whatever time the ihiests’ Code was written, 
the first unmistakable trace which at the same 
time is capable of being dated with certainty, of 
the inlllienee of the system embodied in it, is to be 
found in the place given to the high priest in 
Zechariah, and the first evidence of its close is 
found in the reading aloud of the law in the time 
of Ezra. 

9. The Priesthood from Ezra to the 
Chronicler. —After the Pentateuch had, under 
Ezra, ohtainetl recognition as the lawbook, we 
find, ns could not but have been expected, that 
the relations of the sanctuary servants were 
moulded according to the finislied system set forth 
in the Priests’ Code. The Deuteronomie views of 
these relations, not being rounded off into one 
well • compacted whole, must give place to this 
system. 

Thus, with the autlior of the chronicle written 
between B.C. .SOO and 200, t.c. in the Books of 
Chronicles and in the redaction by his hand of the 
Books of Ezra and Meliemiah, we find the relations 
of the personnel of the sanctuary, as these had 
existed in the time of Ezra and Nchemiah, modi¬ 
fied in various points, in order to bring them more 
into harmony with the requirements of the Priests* 
Code. The Chronicler transfers the relations ex¬ 
isting in his own time without distinction to 
earlier times, as if everything had been in force 
in the same way from the time of David down¬ 
wards. It is possible, indeed, that his descrip¬ 
tions do not in every single point correspond to the 
actual conditions of his owm day. It cannot, 
how'ever, be inferred from this, with Van Hoon- 
ackor, that the Chronicler portrays the pre-exilic 
conditions as tliese really exi.sted, for this con¬ 
clusion is opposed by all that wo know from 
earlier writings. The Chronicler may be assumed 
to have used for the pre-exilic history, at least 
indirectly if not directly, ancient sources that have 
not come down to us, but for his account of the 
condition of the priesthood prior to the Exile he 
certainly had no such sources at his disposal. 
Wherever this account exhibits a deviation from 
the conditions after the Exile, the Chronicler 
evidently j^uits forward, as a rule, not something 
corresponding to any actual state of things, but 
only what appeared to him desirable. Uis de¬ 
scriptions tend to glorify the Levites, to whom he 
everywhere shows regard even more than to the 
priests. Probably he was himself a Levite, and, 
m view of his special interest in the temple singers, 
ho may have belonged to this group of tne Levites, 

The Chronicler is acquainted with 24 divisions 
or families of priests, which, after his manner, 
he carries bacTk to the time of David (1 Ch 
24’®^ ). Since in the list of these divisions, as it 
lies before us, the first place is ocempied by the 
family of Joiarib, from which the Hasmonseans 
sprang, it may perhaps be inferred that this list 
was first drawn up in the Hasmoneean period 
(Schiirer, p. 237, note 44). These 24 priestly 
families are referred to, in some instances clearly, 
in others at least to all appearance, by tne 
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terms TnaJdSkdth, ‘ divisions ’ (1 Ch 24* 28“' 2 Ch 

81** [23«?]'31^-i«); bctk ^ahdth, ‘fathers* houses’ 
(1 Oil 24^‘ ^ al.); and mishmardthi ‘ watches’ (2 Ch 
31“*), this last occurring already in Neheniiah 
(13^ M). According to the Kahhinic tradition, 
the 24 classes, with whicli Joseplius {Anl, vil. 
xiv. 7 ; Vila, 1) is acquaintcMl as still existing in 
his time, are lield to have l)een in existence from 
the time of the Exile (Sclmrer, p. 232 f.). This 
cannot he quite correct. The list in Neh 
names only four nricstly families (cf. Ezr 
and two returnea with Ezra (Ezr 8^ M). But 
Neh mentions, for tlie time of Zerubhahel 

and Joslnia, 22 tlivisions of jniests, and the 
same, with one omission, are given in Neh 12i**‘^i 
for tll(^ time of Joiakirn the son of Josliua. 
Nell on tlie other hand, names 21 divi¬ 

sions, in which, indeed, the names show changes 
(cf. Ed. Meyer, p. 108 11’.). Those four families in 
Neh 7 should therefore probably be thought of as 
falling into subdivisions. Tlie two groups that 
returned with Ezra do not necessarily represent 
other two families besides those four ; they are 
representatives of the two great branches into 
which, according to the I’riests’ Code, the whole 
body of j)riests falls, namely Phinehas (or Eleazar) 
and Ithamar, i.c. Zadokites and non-Zadokites. 
The heads of the 21 to 24 divisions are spoken of 
as nVshim of fathers’ Iiouses (Neh 12*^ 1 Ch 24'*-‘’‘), 
with whom we should jirohably identify the priest- 
princes {sdrim) of Ezr H’-'*** M, 10®, 2 Cj!h 3(5^C 

The Chronicler divides the singers likewise 
ink) 24 classes (I Ch 25), and appears to have 
diisigned to give in like manner, for the Levites in 
general, a list of 24 classes, which has certainly 
not reached us iu a correct form in the present 
text of I Cli 23'*-^'*. Since the division of the 
bevites into 24 classes is witnessed to in the period 
posterior to the OT (Jos. Ant. vri. xiv. 7 ; cf. 
Seliiirer, ]>. 242, and, on the other side, Van Hoon- 
acke.r, Saccrdoce, etc. p. 41 11'.), these statements 
of the Chronioler are prohahly due to the cireum- 
stanee that with him the classes of singers and 
Levites are ju'aeticaliy identical (see below, § 10). 
Divisions of the Levites, without s]»ecilication of 
the number of these, are j)resup]K>sed by the 
Clironicler in various ways {mahldkoth, 1 Ch 28“'**"* 
al. ; 'iniskmilrOtk of the Levites [singers] and 
makUkoth of the doorkeejitus, 2 Ch 8***; 

'dbhth of the Levites, 1 Ch 9^ al.), and even 
Nehemiah (b'P M) speaks of mUhmdrCjth of the 
Levites. The heads of the divisions of the Levites, 
like those of the priests, are called by the Clironiider 
sdrim (Ezr 10®, I Cli 15^“^* al.) or ra'shini (Nell 
12-“^*, 1 Ch 9^*- [of the singers and doorkeepers, 
yy 14-82J Y In the Priests’ Code ndsV is the 
designation of the heads of the Levitical fathers’ 
houses (Nu 3''“*^*), along with which we liml rd'shim 
used of the heads of the whole tribe of Levi {Ex 
63 ®). 

In the position of the high priest no essential 
change can ho traced sim^e the time of Ezra. The 
very lirst of the post-exilic liigh priests assumed 
the place claimed for him in the Priests’ Code. 
Nehemiali (3** M, 13'**^ M) and the Chronicler 
give to the high jiriest the title of ha-hohen ha- 
gddul (2 Cli 34'*), the Chronicler lias also the older 
title [//a-] kohai hu-ro'sh (Ezr 7®, 2 Ch 19*^ al.). 
In addition, the Chronicler employs the designa¬ 
tion, not found in the Pentateuch, ‘prince {ncajtd) 
of the house of God’ (1 Ch 9'* nl,\ cf. ‘prince of 
Aaron,’ 1 Cli 27^®'*), which marks the later time 
wluui tin; high priest was at tlie same time the 
head of the political community. Usually, how¬ 
ever, tin; Chronicler (1 Ch 10^'*), as well as Nehe¬ 
miah (Neh 13* M), calls the high priest simply 
‘ tlie priest,’ as is likewise done frequently in the 
Priests’ Code. 


By the Chronicler, as in the Priests’ Code, the 
priests recognized arc the Aaronites, including both 
the Eleazaritos and the Ithamarites (1 Ch 24^^* al.). 
The equalizing of the latter with the Zadokites 
(i.c. Eleazarites), which as a necessary concession 
to the system of the Priests’ Code appears to have 
been lirst recognized under Ezra (Ezr 8’^ M), has 
thus become permanent. 

A ditl’erence, as compared with the conditions in 
the time of Ezra, reveals itself with the Chronicler 
only in regard to the inferior yersonntl of the 
temi>le, and in some points concerning the relation 
of this to the priests. A distinction between 
Levites on the one hand and singers and door¬ 
keepers on the other, such as we noted (see above, 
§ 7) in the time of Ezra, is no lunger made. The 
written source in which tlie Chronicler would 
appear to liavo found at the same time the 
Memoirs of Ezra and those of Nehemiah, appears 
to have still made this distinction, seeing that 
even outside the Memoir passages in the Bks. of 
Ezr and Neh the singers are only very occasionally, 
and the doorkeepers not at all, recKoned to one 
comprehensive class, the Levites {G&sch. p. 143 f.). 
On the other hand, for the Chronicler singers and 
doorkeepers are subdivisions of the one class, the 
Levites (I Ch 6'®“'* [note v.®^] 9^6 al., see Gesch. 
p. 151 ir.). C. C. Torrey {Th& Composition and 
Historical Value, of Ezra-Nehemiah, Giessen, 1896, 
p. 22 f.) is decidedly wrong when he denies the 
existence of a dill’erence in this respect between 
tlie Chronicler and the older portions of the Bks. 
of Ezra and Nehemiah (see above, § 7). Still less, 
iu view of the material evidence that exists, can it 
he held, with Koherle and Van llooriacker {Sacer^ 
docc, etc. p. 49, cf. 70), that the recdcouing of the 
singers and doorkeepers to the T^evites, as we find 
done by the Chronicler in the Bks. of Chronicles 
themselves and in liis working over of the sources 
of Ezr and Neh, is presupposed by Ezra and Nehe- 
miali as existing, and rests even upon a pre-exilic 
appli(;ation of the name ‘Levites’ to those classeft 
of sanctuary servants. On the contrary, the 
application of the name ‘Levito’ even to the 
singers and doorkeepers is plainly introduced 
through the inlluence of the Triests^ Code, which 
knows of only the one class besides the priests, 
namely the Levites. The Nethinim, wdio under 
Ezra were received into the community (Neh lO^**), 
appear to have disappeared at the time of the 
Chronicler, who mentions tliem only once, namely 
at the time of the founding of the lirst post-exilic 
community (1 Ch O'^). Whether they were re¬ 
moved from the service of the sanctuary or by 
a genealogical device were absorbed among the 
Levites can scarcely be determined, hut even here 
the inlluence of the Priests’ Code is unmistakable. 

For the priests the Chronicler sometimes uses 
the expression, which is somewhat strange for him, 
ha-kohdnim ha-lcwiyyim. It is not, indeed, quite 
certain that he actually uses it, for the copulative 
waiv may easily have dropped out between the two 
appellations just quoted, and the readings of the 
M8S vacillate [Gesch. p. 15411’.). But there is an 
a priori probability in favour of tlie reading with¬ 
out waw, for this form of expression is just what 
does not correspond with the ordinary usage of 
later times, and in any case in 2 Ch 30*-^, where it 
is said or tlie ‘ Levite priests’ that they blessed 
the peojJe, this reading is undoubtedly correct, 
since blessing is the function of the priests ex¬ 
clusively. In this instance, by way of exception, 
the terminology of Dt has again forced itself to 
the front, as in like manner the designation 
‘ Levites ’ is also occasionally still used l)y the 
Chronicler in a wider sense so as to incluae the 
jiriests [Gesch. p. 136). In the employment of the 
title ‘ Levite priests ’ we may find an approxima- 
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tion of the position of the Levites to that of the 
priests, whicn would have to be viewed as a con- 
cession to the pretensions of those whom Ezekiel 
and Ezra called Levites, namely the descendants 
of tlie deposed priests of tho hif^li places. 

Such a raisin" of the dij^nity of the Levites 
would not be without analogies in Chronicles. In 
point of fact they have in these books a more 
nriest-like standing. This is shown, in particular, 
DV the services they have to render at tlie ofl’ering 
or the burnt-oirering on the Sabbaths, and at the 
new moons and great festivals (I Ch and by 

their (in an exceptional way) helping the priests to 
the victims on tlie occasion of extraordinary 
offerings for the whole neojile (2 Ch 29®^). Erom ti»e 
latter passage it maybe inferred that the service 
of the Levites at the oH'enng of tlie burnt-offering 
also on holy days consisted in the Haying, and, it 
may be, in accordance with Ezekiel’s enactment, 
the slaying of tho victims. At all events, in 
Chronicles it is the Levites who undertake the 
killing and ffayiii" of the Paschal lambs, hand to 
the priests the blood for 8j)rinklin" (2 Ch 
35 «. 101 .)^ and attend to the roastiii" of tho Paschal 
offering (2 Ch 35‘^* ); whereas in the Priests’ Code 
it is the liead of tho house who kills and roasts the 
Paschal lamb (Ex 12'^'’^* ; Gesch. p« 163). On the 
other hand, in 2 Ch 29‘2* 24 [a the priests who slay 
the sacrifices, probably because webave here to do 
with extraordinary sacrifices for the whole people. 
By the * Kohathite Levites’ who prepare the shew- 
bread (1 Ch 9^^), the Chronicler appears to mean 
not the Aaronites (who, to bo sure, belonged to the 
Koliathites), to whom alone that duty falls in the 
Priests’ Code (but cf. Gesch. p. 161L). While, 
further, in tho Priests’ Code the duty of teaching 
belongs only to the priests, this duty, particularly 
that of instructing in the t6r<lh^ is assigned in 
Neh S’'** (cf. v.^^), 2 Ch 17*^*- 35^ also to the Levites 
[Gcfich, p. 163f.). The more priest-like position of 
the Levites finds quite peculiar expression in the 
fact that in Chronicles not only the priests, as in 
the Priests’ Code, but also tho Levites are called 
holy (2 Ch 23** 35‘^; cf., further, Ezr M, whore 
already the Levites seem to be included [with the 
priests] in the * Ye are holy to Jahweh ’). 

Kegarding the service of the doorkeepers in par¬ 
ticular, we learn that they had daily to set in all 
24 watches, under four chiefs belonging to the 
doorkeepers, at the four quarters of the temple 
(1 Ch 26^^‘^®) — an arrangement which, although 
given as existing in the time of David, will really 
have reference to the temjde of Zerubbabcl. As 
concerns the singe7'St Biichler (^.dT’lE, 1809, p. 97 fl.) 
seeks to prove that tlie data regarding temple 
music and temple singing were not found in the 
authority used by the Chronicler, and are thus 
added by himself. This is not impossible; but so 
sharp a distinction betM een the Chronicler and his 
authority (the lost Midrash on Kings), with which 
we are wliolly unacq^uainted, appears to tho present 
writer incapable of being carried out. 

There is, moreover, an ‘external activiW,* i.e. 
one outside the sanctuary, assigned to the Levites 
in Cliroriiclos (I Cli 26^). They are emj)loyed os 
overseers and, like the priests, as judges (1 Ch 23^ 
26-*aZ.)‘ particular, their charge of measures 
is referred to in 1 Ch 23'^‘’ {Gcsch. p. 162). While 
the Priests’ Code fixes the commencement of the 
Levites’ service at their thirtieth, or, according 
to an innovation, their twenty-fifth year, they 
have, according to 1 Ch 23^*’^* and other passages, 
to serve from their twentieth year onwards-—an 
arrangement which the Chronicler is aware is a 
deviation from the legal statute, and which he 
seeks to justify as a change made by David. 

In the matter of the revenues falling to the 
priests and Levites, from the time of Ezra an 


attempt was made to carry out the prescriptions of 
the Priests’ Code. But the setting-up of Levitical 
cities was as little carried into practice after Ezra 
as it had been up till then. When the (Jhronicler 
represents these cities as liaving existed in the 
time of David (1 Ch 13^) and later, this is sini[)ly 
due to his theory, which he forgets in 2 Ch 23-, 
where the Levites, at the accession of Joash, are 
assembled out of all the cities of Judah. Nor is 
the meaning of the inigrdsh of the Levitical cities 
quite clear to the Chronicler (2 Ch 31“*). Accord¬ 
ing to Neh 7 ’^*’ = Ezr 2 ^®, and other passages, in tho 
post-exilic period priests, Levites, singers, door- 
keejiers, and Nethiiiim dwelt dispersed in various 
localities, wdiich <lid not, however, bear the char¬ 
acter of the Levitical cities of the Priests’ Code. 
80 also in the period subsequent to the OT, the 
priests did not all live at Jerusalem : the Maccabees 
came from Modein (1 Mao 2 ^), to which, indeed, 
they had retired from Jerusalem only in conse¬ 
quence of the troubles under Antioclius Ei)ipliancs ; 
and the priest Zacharias (Lk had his liorne in 
the hill-country of dndah (cf. Buchler, Vricster^ 
l)p. 159 - 205: ‘Dio Priester ausserhalb Jeru¬ 
salem’s’). 'riie doorkeepers, according to 1 Ch 9^, 
betook themselves every seven days, according to 
tlieir divisions, from their villages to Jerusalem to 
j>crform their .service. The Levites and singers 
(and so, no doubt, tlie priests also) in Neliemiali’s 
time possessc<l at their places of residence lields, 
from whose produce they supported themselves 
wlien their dues were not paid (Neh M), and 
probably in general when tliey were not on duty, 
for the tenth in the time of Nehemiah was jiaid at 
the temple (Neh IS"’ M), and thus will hardly 
liave extended to the Levites and priests outsi<le 
Jerusalem. 'I'he Nethiiiim lived in Neheniiah’s 
lime on the Opitkl (which see) at Jerusalem (Neh 
3211 . »i (officiating) priests had houses in 

Jerusalem, situated apparently on the temple area 
(Neh3*-^«M). 

On the subject of the dues falling to the temple 
pcrsonncly wa have a certain amount of informa¬ 
tion for the time of Neheniiah. Tlie latter tells rs 
in his Memoirs (Neh 13°) that before Ids departure 
from Jerusalem the tenth of corn, must, and oil 
was paid and deposited in tlie storehouses as the 
portion of the Levites, temple-singers, and door¬ 
keepers, which three classes received the tenth, 
and the priest the t^rdnuih. The t^rUnidh here 
might possildy mean the tenth of the tenth, but 
linguistic usage favours rather our referring it to 
the lianding over of tho liif^t-fruits. In that case 
the paying of tho tenth of the tenth to the priests 
is not witnessed to for the time of Nehemiah. 
The tenth of the tenth in Neh 1038-40 owes its 
presence apfiarently to a later hand {Gesch. p, 
171 f.), to which is due also the additional enact¬ 
ment, which perhaps suits even tho time of 
Nehemiah, but in any case is characteristic of the 
later development, tliat an Aaronite priest is to 
superintend the operations of the Levites, as they 
receive the tithes (v.*®). After a while remissness 
in paying tho tithes set in, so that Nehemiah at 
Ids second visit had to adopt drastic measures in 
order to bring tho payment of them into force 
a^ain (Neh 13^^‘^* M). There is no mention in 
Nehemiah of the tenth of cattle. The demand for 
this made by the Priests’ Code is probably an 
innovation, the result of purely theoretical con¬ 
struction, and is perhaps not earlier than^ the 
period subsequent to Neliemiah. The Chronicler, 
on the other hand, is acquainted with the require¬ 
ment of the tenth of cattle (2 Ch 31®).^ Priests and 
Levites were appointed by Nehemiah to take 
charge of the wood that had to be delivered at 
fixed times, and of the bikk4rtm (Neh 13*®'* M). 
According to Neh 19** those contributions of wood 
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for the requirements of the altar of Imrnt oflbiing 
were imposed upon the priests, the Jicvitcs, and the 
peo|de—a prescription which is not contained in 
the Fentateuch, although tliis i)assa^o in Nehemiah 
appeals to the Torali (but cf. J^v 

The Chronicler or his predecessor in the redac¬ 
tion of the Memoirs of Nchemiah had no lonj^er 
a clear understanding of the whole of tlm regiila- 
tions respecting dues. It is im[)ossil>lc to gain a 
distinct view from the confused f)icture he draws 
{Gefich. p. 16011’.). Only in Chronicles is there any 
allusion to a tenth of iioney (2 Ch 31°); the tenth 
of dedicated gifts which is likewise mentioned (v.^), 
rests upon a confusion of the tcntli with the 
t^rximah. The various kinds of dues are most 
concisely enumerated in Neh 12**^, a passage re¬ 
garding which it is doubtful whether it belongs 
to the Memoirs of Nchemiah. Three species are 
named in it: th'umfdhy and tenth. On 

this is based tl»o Talmudic distinction of three 
kinds of dues, which iinds no direct support in the 
Torah. 

10. Thk PniESTHOOD AFTER OT TIMES. —Several 
further developments in the relations of the pet' 
aonml of the sanctuary still show themselves in 
the period subsequent to the OT. 

a» Priests and Lemtes .—The consequence of the 
inclusion of the singers and doorkeepers among 
the Levites was that these two classes, wliich at 
the time of Ezra and Nehemiah were much more 
numerous than the Levites so-called in the narrower 
sense, disnossess(‘d these of their nni(pie character. 
At least tlie tendency to tins result is already dis¬ 
coverable in the OT in (dironicles, where singers 
and doorkeepers play a more important part than 
the Levites so-called in the narrower sense, so that 
one might be tempted to suggest that the latter 
had even for the Chronicler merely a theoretical 
existence (Vogelstein, pn. .30, 10211’.). It is doubt¬ 
ful whether in 1 Cli other ‘ Levites’ (vv.^"** 
besides the doorkeepers (vv.^^* ^ 2 . i-Hj ^lul the sing(u*s 
(v.2^) are assumed to exist {Geseh. p. 157 f.). 'Idie 
'I’almud at all events knows only two kinds of 
Levitical service, that of song and that of watching 
in the temj)le (cf. Maimonides, ap. Vogelstein, 
p. 85; and, further, Ihichler, Priester^ p. 11811’., 
esp. 13G It’.). This is a result th.at is not surprising 
in view of the origin of the Levites in the narrower 
sense. The ancient, t.e., as M’(juld appear, pre- 
exilic (see above, § 3 cnd)j classes of sanctuary 
servants included, besides the priests, only the 
singers and doorkeepers. The class known to 
Ezekiel and in the time of Ezra as ‘ Le\ite 3 ’ was 
an artilicial creation, which serve<l only the purpose 
of disposing of the old non-.Ierusalcmite })riest8. 
In so far as these were not, like the Ithamaritea, 
admitted to the post-exilic ])riesthood, they received 
as ‘Levites’ an intermediate place, whicli is hard 
to deline, between the priests on the one hand and 
the singers and doorkeepers on the other. Thus 
it came about that at last the Levites Kar 
were absorbed in the singers and doorkeepers, who 
constituted the only two surviving professional 
classes of Levites. In this way the arrangement 
gained ground, which the author of the Priests’ 
Code, if Avc judged rightly, had in view'. He 
tliought of his J^evites as singers (for he reckons to 
them the singer-family of the Korahites) and door- 
k(;cj)crs (for ho employs to describe their service 
the technical term ‘ keep’). Of any other kind of 
Levites he for his part seems to know nothing, 
and the close of the history of the Lsraelitish 
cultus pcrsormel knows ns little. 

In lixing the position of the cultus personnel^ a 
later ago accepted on other points as well the 
simpler and more natural arrangement, and dis¬ 
regarded ordinances wdiich had for some time 
enjoyed validity, thanks to an artilicial theory or 


to historical confusion. The tenth as a sacred due 
is readily intelligible if it is either devoted to a 
sacrificial meal (as proposed in Ht), or even given 
to the priests, as representatives of the deity, but 
not when it falls to subordinate servants of^ the 
sanctuary. The JViests’ Code, which assigns it to 
the Levites, show's by this very circumstance that 
the name ‘Levites’ was originally a designation 
of the priests {Gesch. p, 62 f.). After the tithe 
regulation of the Priests’ Code had been actually 
put in force under Nehemiah in later times, accord¬ 
ing to the testimony of Josephus {Ant. XX. viii. 8, 
ix. 2; Vita^ 12, 15) and the Talmud (see the refer- 
encc.s in Craetz, Monatsschri/t, 1886, p. 9711’.), the 
tithes were withdrawn from the Levites and 
assigned exclusively to the priests (cf. Van Hoon- 
ackcr, Sacerdoce, etc. p. 40). The Mishna {Mauser 
s/icnif V. 6 ) appears, irideetl, to assume as the correct 
juactice that some receive the first tenth and others 
the terximdh of the tenth. The first class could be 
only the Levites (Schlirer, p. 258, note 44); but then 
this description, as it seems, would not correspond 
witli the actually existing relations of later times. 
It is possible that, as Vogelstein (j>. 7211.) holds, the 
tratlition handed down in the Mislina, to the elFect 
that the high priest Joluinan abolished ‘ the prayer 
of thanksgiving and confession at the tithe,’refers 
to the abolition of tlie paying of tlie tithe to the 
Levites, and that by this Jobanaii is to be under¬ 
stood the contemporary of the Persian satrap 
Bagosos (cf. above, § 8 g ; so alse Van lloonacker, 
Sarcrdocey etc. p. 4l)l, wdio, according to his5chrono¬ 
logical scbenio (p. 60 f.], regards this Joharian as a 
contemporary or Ezra; on the other hand, Piber- 
fcld, p. 18, bolds that the Johanan who abolished 
the tithe prayer W'as John llyrcanus). Our earliest 
evidence that the priests n}ccivcd tl )0 tenth comes 
from a much later time. Josephus {l.c.) assumes 
it as a matter of right that tlie priests receive 
the tenth, and complains only that some priests 
take it by force. He is spealcing of llie time of 
Agrippa ll. Since Joscplius ilescribes llio priests 
as taking the tithe at the hands of the laity, 
he cannot have in view the tenth that had 
to be paid by the Levites to the priests. He 
appears thus to be quite unacquainted with the 
paying of the tenth to the Levites as a u.sual 
thing. From the fact that the Talmud ioolcs upon 
it as a punishment that the tithe w'as wnthdrawm 
from the Levites and paid to the priests instead, 
wdiich w’as the custom after the destruction of the 
temple ((Jraetz, Monatsschrift^ 1886, p. 107 f.), it 
has been inferred by Oraetz {lx, p. 98 if.) that the 
olfence in view as punished may be the presump¬ 
tion of the Levites, wdio—biit only the temple 
.singers—in the time of Agri]»pa ii, succeeded in 
obtaining the right to wear the linen garment of 
the priests (see below). The historical motive for 
deviating from the law cannot be determined, but 
it is rc.adily conceivable that any opportunity 
w’onid be seized for altering the awkwardly com- 
plic.ated tithe law of the I’riests’ Code. 

Not only the tithe but other previous rights 
w'cre withclrawn from the Levites. They were no 
longer trusted with the whole of the watch service 
of tlie temi)le, but had, according to the Mishna, 
to keep watch only on the outside at 21 points, 
whereas the three stations in tlie inner court were 
occupied by priests. The guard supplied by tlie 
Levites was under the control of a captain of the 
temple, i.e. a priest {Middoth i. 1, 2). 

Seeing that the Nethinim, wdio apparently were 
no longer even in the time of the Chronicler 
employed as a special class for the service of 
the tomj>le, although still mentioned at a later 
period, are not mentioned in connexion with the 
temple service, the lower services must have been 
discharged by others. Philo assigns not only the 
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watch service but also the cleaning of the temple 
to the ueuKdpoiy i.e. the Levites ; for other duties, 
growing boys of the priests were employed (Schiirer, 
p. 279). lu addition, we hear {Siikka iv. 4; 
Tamid v. 3) of ‘attendants’ (D';jn), without its 
being clear whether they were Levites (so Bueliler, 
Fricster^ p. 14911'.) or non-Levites that were thus 
employed, in any case the only class of Levites 
that could enter into consideration would be the 
doorkeepers, for the singers were doubtless regarded 
as holding too dignilied a position to have such a 
name a]>plied to them. 

Shortly before the destruction of the temple, the 
shuyers succeeded in obtaining from Agrippa IT. 
and the Sanhedrin permission to wear tlie ‘linen’ 
garment of the priests (Jos. Ant. XX. ix. 0). The 
desire to do this was not new ; according to 1 Ch 
2 (di 5’^ in tho time of David and Solomon 
not only the singers but the Levites in general 
wore the ]>riestly byssus robe—a statement which 
shows merely that at the time of the Chronicler 
this practice was an object of desire. Agrippa II. 
not only granted the desire of the singers, but 
allowed a ]»ortion of the Levites, by whom only 
doorhirpers can bo meant, to learn tlie singing of 
hymns (Jos. l.c.)y i.c. to liold an equal jdace with 
the division of singers. 

It is to the Levites apparently that we should 
refer the designation oi ypa/ujuaTeis toO lepov, ‘the 
teachers of the law of the temple,’ which occurs in 
the letter of Antioehiis the Great, ap. Jos. A?tt. 
XU. iii. J. As these ypafxfxarus are named between 
the IcpcU and the iepo-^dXTai^ they can hardly bo 
oMmr than fiCvites (iSam. Kranss, p. 075). Tlie 
mention of them tallies with what we learn from 
Nell about the instruction iu the Torah 'which 
was given by the J^eviles, 

b. The revrtrues of the priests and Levites .—The 
dues demanded for the priests by tho I’riests’ Code 
were angmented by that imposed by Deuteronomy 
upon sheep’s wool [Chulliti xi. 1, 2). By combin¬ 
ing tho reciuireinents of Dt with those of the 
Priests’ Code, tlie income of the priests was furtlier 
angmented, inasmuch as those portions of tho 
sacrilicial victims which, according to Dt, fell to 
the pj'icsts, liad at a later period to he paid to 
them from all animals that might legitimately he 
olFered in sacrilice, even when these were slaugh¬ 
tered for a comiiioii use, namely the foreleg, the 
cheek, and the maw of cattle, shee]>, and goats 
{Chidlin X. 1 ; ef. Hchurer, j). ‘iofi). 'rhe bUckurim 
were more sjiccilically defined as having to be paid 
from seven sources, ado])ted from Dt 8”, namely 
wheat, barley, gra])cs, ligs, pomegranates, olives, 
and honey. According as the i>arties concerned 
resided near to or far from Jerusalem the bik‘ 
kurim were to he handed over fresh or dried, and 
were to he brought in general jirocessions to Jeru¬ 
salem (Seliiirer, i>. 219). A distinction, based on 
Nell was made between the bikkilrtniiXYuX the 
th'umdh in the narrower sense, i.e. the due levied 
on the best not only of the above seven kinds but 
on all fruits of field and tree. There was no fixed 
measure nrcscriboil fur these dues, but on an 
average tliey were to amount to of one’s in¬ 
come. 'Phis tcr'iandhwii'ii to be eaten, according to 
Nu 18^-, by priests alone (Scliiirer, p. 249 f.). The 
due to be presented of dough was also more specifi- 
cally (lefiued, as well as the products of the ground 
which had to be regarded as titliable (Scliurer, 
p. 250 fl'.). 

According to the ^lishna {Mennhoth x. 4), a 
portion of the firstling sheaf that was waved by 
the priest before Jahweh (Lv 2!^®'*) falls to the 
priest—a n arrangement of which there is no indica¬ 
tion in the OT. According to Josephus (Ant. iv. 
iv. 4), the redemption price for the vow of one’s 
own person is considered to belong to the priests, 
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whereas in the Priests* Code (Lv 27) this is not 
expressly said, as it is in the case of the JUrem. 
Perhaps the statement of Josephus is inexact; as a 
rule, at least the things vowed appear to have been 
used for general cultus purposes (Schiirer, 250 f.). 

In one point the practice of later times took a 
turn less favourable to the temjde-servants than 
the Prie.sts’ Code had intended. Not only the so- 
called second tenth, i.e. the one wliicli, upon the 
ground of the tithe regulations in Dt was levi(‘d 
besides the tithe of tho Levites, but al.so the tithe 
of cattle, are required by the Kabhinical rules to be 
devoted to sacrificial meals at Jerusalem. The 
latter thus did not fall, as is unquestionably tlie 
intention of tlie Priests’ Code, to the Levites and 
priests (Schiirer, p. 251 f., note 22). 

Those dues of the priests whicli did not consist 
of portions of the ofl’erings, and which were not 
therefore necessarily brought to Jerusalem, were 
paid ‘everywhere where there was a priest,’ i.e. on 
llie spot to any priest who happened to he jiresent, 
and this was enjoined to be continued even after 
the destruction of the temple (Schiirer, p. 257). 

c. 77ie duties and oj/tces of the priests .—The 
enactments concerning the priests were in later 
times .simidy made more precise, upon the basis of 
the Priests’ Code ; for instance, the laws about their 
ma/rriage (Schiirer, p. 227 f.), and the requirements 
of freedom from bodily blemish (ih. p. 250 f.). It 
would appear that in later times it was, not indeed a 
law hut a ciist^mi that the principal priests married 
only the daughters of jniests (Biicliler, Priester^ 
p. 88 f}’.). A [larticnlar age for admittance to the 
priestly service was no more fixed in tho period 
following the OT tlian is done by the I’riests Code 
in the case of the Aaronites; Imt, as a matter of 
iractice, those admitted requireil ajiparently to 
lavc pa.ssed their twentieth year (Schiirer, p. 231). 

Among the priestly duties, the blowing of trum- 
pets takes a wider scope than in the Priests* Code 
or the statements of tho Chronicler, according to 
which this ceremony was practised only in war and 
at the regular festivals and on special festive occa¬ 
sions. In later times it took place also in connexion 
with the sabbatical and daily oll’erings (Jos. Ant. 
JII. xii. G), and to announce the beginning of the 
Sabbath from the hattlenionts of the tenijJe (BJ 
IV. ix. 12; cf. Schurer, p. 278 f.). In addition to 
the washing^ roq iiired in the Priests’ Code, of hands 
and feet in tho brazen laver before performing the 
sacred ollice (on the mode of performing this wash¬ 
ing see Buchler, Priester, p. 74, note 1), the priests 
had in later times to taKO a plunge-bath every 
morning before commencing the work of the day 
(Schiirer, p, 283). In the last days of the temple it 
would appear that the higher ranks of priests took 
no part in the work of sacrifice, with tlie exception 
of tlie oll’erings presented by tho high priest on the 
feast days, as tliis non-participation in sacrificial 
work is to all appearance to be assumed in the case 
of the priest Flavius Joseidms (Biicliler, Priesterf 
p, 70 ir.). 

The 24 divisions of priests, of wliich we know as 
early as Chronicles, served for the j^^iformance of 
the cultus to wliicli they attended in turn. The 24 
divisions are distinguished, in the literature pos¬ 
terior to the OT, as the mishmdrbth, from the sub¬ 
divisions not mentioned in the OT, the hdtU 'dbdth. 
Each principal division included, according to tra¬ 
dition, from live to nine subdivisions (SdiUrer, p. 
235 f.). A principal division is called in Greek varptd 
(Jos. A7it. VII. xiv. 7), or iSy^fieplo. (Lk 1®- ®), or 
i<p7)lj.epU (Jos. Vita, 1); a subdivision, (Jos. 

Vita, 1). Each of the 24 divisions went on duty 
for a week, the exchange with the next division 
taking place on the Sabbath. At the three ^eat 
annual lostivals all the 24 divisions officiated simol- 
taneously (Schiirer, p. 279 f.) 
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The powition of the high pricM underwent a 
change towards the close of the Jewisii hierarchy 
through respect being no longer paid to the officy 
as one that was to lie held for life and to he heredi¬ 
tary. The elevation of the bfasinouiefins to the 
higli-priiLstly dignity had already marked a break¬ 
ing with tne past, for tlnneby tlie liereditary 
succession of higli priests was iiitcrnipted. The 
llasniona'ans sjuang fioni the priesUy class of 
Joiarib (I Mae ‘J' I t-'’). Wliether the latter was 
reckoned to the /adokites or not, cannot be, deter¬ 
mined. In the li^ts contained in the Hook of 
Neheniiali (it liolds a subordinate posi¬ 
tion ; a list, perliap.s not earlier tlian the time of 
the HaHiiioinearis (cf. above, § 9), found in 1 Cli 
24’®^-, assigns to it the first place. Tn one of the 
recently discovered fragments of the Hebrew 
original text of Jesus Sirach, namely tlie 

house of Zadok is highly exalted : *0 give thanks 
unto Him that (diose the sons of Zadok to be x>riests * 
(S. Schechter and C. 'f/iylor, 7Vie Wisdom of Ben 
SirOy Portions of the. fsooJc KrvlcsiasticuSy Cam¬ 
bridge, 1899). The whole hymn to Avhich this 
jiassage belongs, namely [a omitted in 

the Greek translation of the grandson of Jesus Hen 
Sira, ])erha[)s as Schechter (p. .Sr) f.) suggests (cf. 
Th. Nbldeke, ZA'J'Wy 1900, p, 92), because in the 
interval between the composition of the original 
text and that of the translation (i.e. between c. 2U0 
and 180 n.O.) the family of the previous Zadokite 
high priests had been superseded by the Has- 
mon.eana. But after this latter event the high 
priesthood again bci^ame hereditary in the Has- 
momean line. At a later period Herod and the 
Uoimins set up and deposed high priests at their 
jdeasure. From these non-acting high priests 
arose the group known as dpxiepeh. But the 
custom was always rigidly adliered t<) of select¬ 
ing the high jiriests only from certain special 
priestly families (Schiirer, p. 21511'.). J'he anoint¬ 
ing of the high priest, wliich is ordained in the 
Priests* Code, was not in later times carried 
out in the case of all high juiests, {lerhaps it was 
in general omitted ; the Mishna knows of high 
juiests who were installed in oilice simply by 
clothing them with the official robes {Horajotfiy iii. 
4; cf. Gesch. p. 140; Schiirer, p. 282, note 20; 
Weinel, ZATW, 1898, p. GO f. ; Van Hoonacker, 
^neerdocc, et(L p. 851 f.). Tin? high ]>riest, who, 
during the period of Jewish indej»endence, was the 
head also of the State, was at least in later times 
president of the Sanhedrin, arnl in so far also the 
representative of the people in political matters in 
dealing with the Homans. As reganls his partici- 
lation in the j>erformance of the cult us, it was a 
ater custom for him to offer the daily offering 
during the week preceding the Day of Atonement; 
any other share he might take in the work of 
sacrifice was simply according to his pleasure 
{Junta i. 2), .Joseplius states that the high priest 
offered o,s a rule on tlie Sahhatli, at the new moon, 
ami at the yearly festivals {BJ v, v. 7; BUchler, 
Pricstery p. 08 If., doubts whether in later times the 
high priest olfered except at the yearly festivals). 
The iiaily which ai^cording to the original 

intention of Lv O'-"'- lie had to olTer (see above, § 8 o), 
was not always oll'cied by the high priest in person, 
hilt he defrayed the cost of it (Jos. Ant, III. x. 7, 
where fc/jecs can he none but the high priest), a duty 
v hu h Ezekiel im\iosed upon the ‘ prince.* In the 
Human period a conflict arose on the question of 
the keeping of the high priest’s robes (Jos. Ant, 
XV, xi. 4, XVIII. iv. .8, XX. I. 1, 2); when .Jerusalem 
was taken, his robe of state fell into the bands of 
the Homans (/>’./ VI. viii, 8), 

Hesides the high-priestly office, we hear in the 
Hahbinical literature of an exalted priestly office, 
that of the §i^gnn (j;?), of which there is no mention I 


in the OT. The ;^i!ga7i has usually been viewed as 
the high priesCs substitute, who had to take his 
ilaco if he was prevented by Levitical uncleanness 
roni di.scliarging tlie duties of his office. But the 
I existence of a standing vicarius for the high priest 
I is rendered improbable by the statement of the 
Mishna {Joma i. 1) that seven days before the 
Day of Atonement ‘another priest* was to be set 
apart to act for the high priest in the event of his 
being prevented from ofheiating. It is not at all 
likely that this statement in the Mishna relates to 
an earlier practice, and tliat afterwards (subsequent 
to the year A.D. 08) the ^tlgan was apj>ointed as 
substitute for the high prie.st (BUchler, Priestery p. 
118), for there is notliing known of su(!li a change. 
Since the LXX usually reproduces thew'ord scgCminiy 
which is used iu the UT tor non-priestly oHiclals, by 
(TTpaTTjyoiy Scliurer (p. 204f.) is jirobably right in 
seeing in tha segan the ca^itain ot the temjile (crr/ia- 
T7}yt>s ToO i€pou)y who is rc[»eatedly mentioned in the 
NT and by Joseplius, arul iu attributing to Iiim the 
principal oversight of the external order of tlie 
temple. Yet Joma 89* (BUcliler, Pricstery p. 10.5) 
looks upon the as in some measure the repre¬ 

sentative of the high jiricst. J’he scgdnini in the 
plural {BUclcvrini iii. 8) are doubtless, like the arpa- 
rrjyoL (Lk 22^*"*-), heads of the temple poliee sub¬ 
ordinate to the segan. In the Mishna {Blkkiirini 
iii. 8) there are mentioned as going to meet the festive 
procession which accompanieil the bikkilrini —the 
palJth (mna), the st^ganiniy and the gizbarirn. It 
may bo inferred that by tlie lirst of tlicsc dcsif^na- 
tions, as by the two following, jiriests are intended, 
although pnhuth is used also fur secular governors. 
But a spiicial priestly office can liardly be con¬ 
noted by the w'onl, which apparently corresponds 
to the NT dpxt-epcLS (Schiirer, p. 200). The giZ’ 
bdrim (onpp, /VoA i. 0 end) or ya'^oipv\aKF.% (Jos. 
Ant, XV. xi. 4, XVIII. iv, 8) had charge of the rich 
temple treasures. From the description of the 
Chronicler, it appears necessary to liold that in 
his time the adnunistration of tlie temple revenue 
and capital was in the liands of the Levites. At a 
later jieriod the higher posts as treasurers apjiear to 
have oeen held by priests, for the gizbdri/n a]q>car 
as high temple ollicials alongside of the .fgdnini 
{Bikknrim iii. 8), and Josephus (Ant, XX. vlii. 11) 
names the ya^otpoXa^, i.e. jirohahly the Jjead of the 
treasurers, immediately after the high priest. It 
is ])ossil»le that the (Chronicler, in his aecoiint of 
tlie management of the tenijile treasury, lias, in his 
preferenee for the Levites, arbitrarily put these in 
the foreground (but ef. Ex 88“’). But, seeing that 
in the matter of other duties aral rights the Levites 
were in point of fact displaced in later times by the 
iriests, the same may liave hap[)ened Avitli the 
lolding of treasury ullices. Under Nehemiah (Nell 
13‘* M) a priest was at the head of the treasurers 
{l,e, those wlio were set over the ^6zdr6thy ‘ storo- 
liouses *), among whom only one is stated to have 
been a Levite. Sam. Krauss (p. 078 f.) doubts, 
however, wliether the gizbdri/n were ])riosts, they 
being, as far as is known to the present writer, 
noAvbere directly called such. To the treasury 
olficials probably belonged also the market in 
(j'^DTOa), wJio, w'ithout a more particular delinitiou 
of the term, are mentioned in the Mishna only 
once, along with the gizbdrim {Shekalim v. 2), and 
are named also in later literature, as a rule, to; 4 ether 
with Uiej/eVAorim (Schiirer, p. 270 f.). Sam. Krauss 
(p. 073) holds the 'dmarkclin also to liave been lay¬ 
men, drawing this inference from the IMi<Irash 
B'a/ikra Raima (Par. V. eh. v. 3 ; in A. Wiinsche’s 
Bibliotheca Rabbin iruy Liefer. 20, 1884, p. 80), 
according to which the 'dniarkol had a right to par¬ 
take of the holy things, but not, like the high priest, 
of tJie olferin^y^s. But Schiirer (p. 270) is probably 
right in referring to Tosefta Horajoth, end{Toscftay 
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ed. by M. S. Zuckermandel, 1880, p. 476, bottom), 
where in a graduated list the *dmark6l and the 
gizbdr are above the ordinary priest, the latter is 
above tlie Levite, and this last again above the 
Israelite, i.e, the layman (cf. also Graetz, Mortals- 
sc/iri/tf 1885, p. 194). It is correct, however, that 
the oliicial name ^dmarkol is used to designate the 
office not only of priest, but of administrator in 
general (Biicliler, Priester, p. 100 ff. ; Schiirer, p. 
270). According to Biicliler (p. 90 tl'.), there were, 
in addition to the regular juiestly gizbdrim and 
^drmtrkUin, others wlio were selected from the 
successive divisions of officiating priests; but no 
express testimony is known of the use of these 
two names for heads of these divisions.—Only in 
the Jerusalem Talmud is the office of the Izatolikin 
(j'p'‘7inp, KaOoKiKoL) named (Schiirer, p. 271). 

The cultus was, according to the Law, to be ' 
erformed by all priests ; but in course of time the 
illerent functions became so complicated and in 
part difficult, that, according to the Mishna, they 
were apportioned among diffierent priestly officials, 
and certain duties, such as that of preparing the 
shewbread and the incense, became hereditary in 
])articular families (Schiirer, p. 27511.). 

In addition to their service in the temple, the 
])riest8 are known to Josephus as administrators of 
the most important concerns of the community, 
under the presidency of the high nriest (c, Apion, 
ii. 21). lie has in view primarily Jerusalem. But 
in all cities there were, according to him {Ant. IV. 
viii. 14), as Moses had enjoined, men of the tribe 
of Levi appointed, two for each court of seven, to 
assist tlic members as virr^ptrai. Such an enact¬ 
ment is not found in the Pentateuch; Josejdius 
must then have in view arrangements existing in 
ills own time in Judam under the Romans (dif¬ 
ferently Van lloonaeXieY, Sacerdocc, etc. p. 45f.). 
Prom the designation vwrjpirat it is more likely 
that tliese two assessors were Levites (Schiirer, 
]). 178) than that priests are meant (Biicliler, 
Prtester, i». 180). According to the Mishna {San- 
hedrin i. 3), priests are in certain instances to bo 
called in as judges ((;f. Jos. c. Apion. ii. 21). This 

i 'udicial activity of the priests, perhaps also of the 
jovites, is a continuation of the corresponding 
duties assigned to the priests in Deuterononiy ana 
Ezekiel, and to the priests and Levites in Cuiron- 
icles. In the last resort this specnos of activity on 
the part of the personnel of the sanctuary goes 
back to the practice, with which we make acquaint- 
an(;o in the Book of the Covenant, of having certain 
lawsuits decided at the sanctuary, by means of the 
oracle of the Deity communicated by the priests. 
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PRIEST IN NT.—1. The word * priest * (lepeiJj) is 
used in the NT of the sacrificing ministers of any 
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religion. The priest of Zeus is mentioned in Ac 
14^^, the priest of the true God in Mt^S^ Refer¬ 
ences, indeed, are mnnerouB in the NT, especially 
in the Gospels, to the priests of the OT. In Lk 
1 ®* ® allusion is made to the twenty-four d<p7jiA,€plaL 
into which they were divided, and to the assign¬ 
ment of certain of their duties by lot. The NT 
throws little light, however, on the standing of 
tl»e priests generally, or on the service they 
rendered to the nation. The Gospels speak 
almost exclusively of those whom they call the 
dpxifpeU, or chief priests. The high priest was 
clioscn, as a rule, from one of a small number of 
priestly families, and, when the ofiice ceased to be 
field for life, there might be a number of persons 
entitled by courtesy to the name. An ex-high 
priest, if a man of unusual force of character, 
might actually exercise a greater influence in the 
direction of ecclesiastical or political aflkirs than 
the juoper holder of the oflico, and either over¬ 
shadow the latter in the common mind, or prac¬ 
tically share his distinction. It is thus we must 
explain such expressions as Lk ini dpxt(p^(^i 
“Avt/a Kal Kai<l(pa = * in the high priesthood of Annas 
and Cauiphas,’ and the part taken b^ Annas (while 
Caiapluis was titular high priest) in the trial of 
Jesus (Jn 18^®). So also in Ac 4® the dignity of 
the liigh priesthood is reflected on if not extended 
to all the members of the y^i'os dpxf-fpariKdv ; there 
was a kind of aristocracy among the priests, and 
it was from it that the high priest proper was 
chosen. Though the dpxf-^p^U made common cause 
with the Pharisees in their hostility to Christi¬ 
anity, they were themselves on the Saddueman 
side (Ac 5^’), and tlie most determined opposition 
to the preaching of the resurrection came from 
them. Probably the inferior members of the 
priestly order, who had but a nominal share in 
its prerogatives, were more free from its preju¬ 
dices ; it would be among them that the great 
multitude of priests was found wliich ‘ became 
obedient to the faith ’ (Ac 6*^). On tlie whole sub¬ 
ject of the Jewish judests in N'l times, see Schiirer, 
GJV^ ii. 214-305 [HJP II. i. 195-305], and the pre¬ 
ceding article, esp. § 10c. 

2 . A more important su])ject is that which is 
suggested by the use of the word ‘priest* in the 
interpretation of the Christian, religion. In the 
Nl' it is only in the Epistle to the Hebrews 
that Jesus is siKiken of as lepers, ifpeik, and 

dpxt^pcvs —terms which are not to be distinguished 
from each other, the last two only signifying 
Chri.st’s eminence in the priestly cliaracter. In 
the highest sense of the term, so to siieak. He is a 
priest. But what is a priest? In the Ep. to the 
llebrews, it may bo said, the priest is the person 
through whom and througli whose ministry people 
draw near to God, through whom they are ‘ sancti¬ 
fied *; that is, made a people of God, and enabled 
to worship. The writer does not think of such a 
thing as a religion without a priest. Men are 
sinfiu men, and without mediation of some kind 
th^ cannot draw near to God at all. The jieople 
of God had mediators under the OT, and they have 
a mediator under the NT, It is on the character 
of the mediator that the character of the religion 
depemls. If he is imperfect the religion will be 
imperfect; there will bo no real or permanent 
access to God, no real liberation of the conscience. 
But if he is what he should be, then the perfect, 
and therefore the final, religion has come. The 
conscience will be effectually purged, sin as a 
barrier between God and man will be effectually 
removed, the way into the holie.st of all will be 
opened, and the covenant realized in the abiding 
fellowship of God and His people. It is from this 
oint of view that the writer works out the contrast 
etwocn the OT and the NT. The Jewish religion 


was a true one, for God had given it; but it was 
nut the, true and therefore not the final one, for its 
priesthood was imperfect. Everything about it 
was imperfect. The priests themselves were im¬ 
perfect. Tlmy were mortal men, and could not 
continue because of death. They were sinful men, 
too, and had to offer for their own sins before they 
could ofl'er for those of the people. The sanctuarv 
was imperfect, a dyiov Ko<rpLLK6vy not the real dwell¬ 
ing-place of God. The sacrifices were imperfect; 
the blood of bulls and goats and other animals, 
whatever its virtue, could not make the worshin- 
pers perfect touching the conscience ; that is, could 
not bring them to the desired goal of a fearless peace 
tow.ard God. The very repetition of the sacrifices 
showed that the work of renioving sin had not 
really and once for all been achieved. And, finally, 
the access to God was imperfect. The priests had 
no access at all into the Holie.st Place, and when 
the high priest did enter on one day in the year it 
was no abiding entrance ; the coruinunion of the 
people with God, which his })resence there synibol- 
izetf, was lost, it might be said, as soon as won ; he 
came out from the slirine and the veil closed behind 
him, ‘the Holy Ghost this signifying, that the 
way into the holiest of all had not yet Ixien made 
manifest.’ Everything in the old religion had im¬ 
perfection written upon it—the imperfection in¬ 
volved in the nature of its priests {ovS^v ydp ire- 
Xelwtrey 6 vdpLoSy He 7^^')- 

It is in contrast with this that Christ’s priest¬ 
hood is set forth. Christianity is the perfect and 
final religion, because Christ is the perfect priest. 
An O'r foundation for this doctrine is found in 
Ps 110^, where the Messiah is addressed by God 
as ‘a priest for ever, after the order of Melchize- 
dek.’ Perhaps one should call it rather a point 
of attachment than a foundation, for though it 
probably served the writer’s purpose in arresting 
the attention of his readers, the ideas which he 
connects with the priesthood of Christ are not, 
strictly speaking, derived from it. The order of 
Melchizedek is contrasted with that of Aaron : 
the two orders exclude each other. Christ is not 
a priest after the order of Aaron upon earth, and 
afterwards, in heaven, a priest alter the order 
of Melchizedek : being what He is, the Son of 
God, in the sense understood in this Epistle, His 

f riesthood can be of the Melchizedek order alone, 
n Him and through His ministry a fellowship 
with God has been realized on the behalf of men 
which is perfect and which abides. The word 
which is used to express this in the Epistle is 
al(tlyios. Inasmuch as He is the true priest, 
Christ’s blood is the blood of an eternal covenant. 
He offered Himself through eternal spirit. He has 
become the author of eternal salvation, has ob¬ 
tained eternal redemption, and enables men to get 
hold of the eternal inheritance (5® 9^** 13'^’). 

All the.se are ways of indicating the perfection 
and finality of His priesthood, i.c. of His function 
to mediate between the holy God and sinful men, 
and to realize in Himself, and enable sinful men to 
realize, a complete and abiding fellowship with God. 

Among the aspects or constituents of Christ’s 
priesthood on which the writer lays emphasis are 
the.se. (1) His commission^ He 'S'*. God must 
a|)point the priest, for he is to bo the minister of 
His grace. No man can take this honour to him¬ 
self. The writer seems to find the Divine commis¬ 
sion in the p.salms quoted in He 5®** (Ps 2’ HO*), 
but he connects these immediately in v.^** with 
what seems to bo a reference to the agony in 
Getlusemane, as though it were there, historically, 
that Jesus received this hi"h and hard calling. 
(2) Ilia preparation. This is a point on whidi 
great stress is put. To be a merciful and trust¬ 
worthy high priest (2*’), it is necessary that he 
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should be to the utmost possible extent one with 
those whom he represents before God. Hence he 
becomes like them a partaker of flesh and blood 
(2*^), is tempted in all points like us (4‘^), learns 
obedience by the things which he sutlers (5^), 
knows what it is to worship with others and to 
wait upon God (2^'''**), and at last to taste death. 
Sin apart (4^®), nothing human is alien to him ; in 
virtue of his nature and his experience he can 
sympathize with us ; through sutiering, especially, 
he has been made * perfect,’ i.e, been made all that 
he ought to bo as a 'captain of salvation,’ or a 
priest to stand before God for sinful men, able 
truly to enter into their case. On the word 
‘ perfect ’ (re\etu)crai) see Havidson, p. 

207 f. (3) His ojferingr. Every priest is appointetl 
to offer gifts aiid sacrifices (8^) for sins (5^), and 
this one also must have something to ofler. Wiiat 
is it ? In a word, it is himseli. 'I'liis is more 
easily said than interpreted. There is a ])assage 
in the Epistle (10^**^) in which, following I’s 40^‘‘^, 
what Christ did is contrasted with ‘ sacriflees and 
offerings and whole burnt-offerings and sin-ofier- 
ings,’ as ‘ doing the will of God ’ ; and it is said 
that Scripture puts away the first to establish the 
second. From this it is often inferred that Christ’s 
work was not sacrificial, and especially that His 
deatli is not to be conceived as an offering for sin ; 
sacrifice, it is said, is abolished to make room for 
obedience. But this is certainly not the ctmtrast 
in the writer’s mind. The conception of oflering 
or sacrifice is essential to him, and to Christ as 
priest. This priest, like every otiier, have 

somewhat to otter. Indeed, immediately after the 
remark that He puts away the first (the OT sacri¬ 
fices) to establish the second (the doing of God’s 
will), he adds, 'in which will we liave been sancti¬ 
fied through the offering of the hodg of Jesus Christ 
once for all.^ What lie opposes is not sacrifice 
and obedience simplicitevy but the OT sacrifices, 
in which the victims were involuntary, and the 
ottering therefore morally imf)erfect, not to say 
meaningless, and Christ’s willing sacrifice of Him¬ 
self, whicli was an act of obedience to the Father. 
As a voluntary act of obedience this sacrifice had 
a significance and a moral worth which no animal 
sacrifice could have. But the obedience involved 
in it was not simply the obedience required of man 
as such ; it was the obedience required of the 
Son whom the Father had commissioned to bo the 
mediator of a new covenant, the restorer of felloAv- 
ship between Himself and sinful men ; in other 
words, it was the obedience of a priest^ who had 
* to annul sin by the sacrifice of himself' (ff**^), to 
be * offered once for all to bear the sins of many ’ 
(9^), to enter into the sanctuary ‘ through his own 
blood ^ (9^**), * by one offering to perfect for ever 
them that are being sanctified ’ (BE'*). In short, it 
is not sacrifice and obedience that are blankly 
contrasted here, but unintelligent will-less animal 
sacrifice, and the sacrificial obedience of the Priest 
who willingly dies to make purgation of sins (P). 
As the perfect priest Christ made once for all the 
perfect sacrifice for sin ; that is why the Levitical 
sacrifices have passed a>vay. (4) 1l\\q scene of His 
ministry^ or the sanctuary. The true offering is 
made in the true sanctuary, i.e. heaven. It is there 
that Christ appears in the presence of God for us. 
It is there, in His person, that there is realized the 
abiding fellowship of God and man into which the 
gospel calls us. But this does not mean that 
what has been spoken of under the head of His 
offering, namely llis death, is not included in His 
priestly work. To break the w'ork of the perfect 
priest into pieces in this way is foreign to the 
writer’s niodo of thought. The priest’s work, his 
offering, is not consummated till lie enters with it 
(and by moans of it) into God’s presence; it is 


then that he is in the full sense a priest. Hence 
Christ is conceived as exercising His priestly 
function in the sanctuary above ; but He could 
not be priest there except in virtue of the com¬ 
mission, the preparation, and the offering, which 
have just been described. All these therefore 
belong to the conception of the priesthood as much 
as what is done in the heavenly sanctuary itself. 
(5) His intercession. He is able to save to the 
uttermost tho.se who draw near to God through 
Him, seeing He ever liveth to make intercession 
for them. In what the intercession consists is 
nowhere explained. The writer to the Hebrews 
does not define it as the perpetuating, or making 
prevalent for all time, of an atoning w'ork achieved 
on earth ; ho does not conceive of the atoning 
w'ork as achieved at all except through the entrance 
of the priest into the i>resence of (jod 5ia roO l5lov 
atjuaTos. On the other hand, it seems to be less 
than what he means, if we say that His mere 
appearing in God's presence, even with the virtue 
ol His sin-annulling work in Him, is itself the 
intercession — a continuous and prevailing plea 
with God to receive even those who have sinned 
into fellowship with Himself, and not to let sin 
annul His covenant. It is a fair inference from 4*® 
(that we may find grace for timely succour)^ taken 
in connexion with w’hat precedes, that the inter¬ 
cession of the great High Friest is not a continu¬ 
ous unvarying representation of man before Goil, 
but relatc.s itself .sym])athetically to the vari¬ 
ously emergent neces.sities and crises of individual 
life, (fi) The result of Christ’s priesthood. The 
re.sult is, in a word, tlie establishment of tlie new' 
covenant between God and man. In Christ, and 
on the basis of His work, God is our God again, 
and w'e are llis people. Because Christ is all that 
a priest should be, tlie new relation of (iod and man 
realized in Him is all that such a relation should be ; 
Christianity is a new, but also tlie linal, becau.se 
the perfect religion. There are various wuiys in 
w hich this is ex]>rcssed in detail. Tliose who have 
the perfect priest are freed from tlie fear of death 
(2*®); can come w ith boldness to God’s throne and 
find it a throne of grace (4*‘‘) ; have a hope of 
immortality that nothing can shake, knowing as 
they do that Jesus has entered w’ithin the veil as 
their forerunner (G'“‘^); have an assurance, in the 
indi.ssoliible life of (Jhrist (7^‘^), in the jiriesthood 
which as founded on it never passes to another 
or can never he trenched upon by another (7"'*), 
and in the intercession of tlieir deathless repre- 
.sentative, that complete salvation awaits them ; 
in their worship are made perfect as touching the 
conscience, i.e. completely deliveret) from sin as 
that wdiieli hinders ac(‘ess to God (ff*'*"*). And as 
the blessings of tlie covenant are inlinite, so the 
deliberate and wilful rejection of them, and the 
relapse from the fellowship with God assured in 
Christ to any inferior religious standpoint (O'*®* 
lO-®**'-), is the unpardonable sin. 

3. The Epistle to the Hebrew's docs not attrib¬ 
ute to believers as priests any of the syiecial 
functions involved in the unique priesthood ol 
Christ. In Ex 19® Israel is spoken of as 

i.e. God’s people are llis kingdom, and 
tliey are priests, with the right of access to Him. 
As the NT point of view is that there is only one 
people of God through all time, this conception is 
loimd in the NT also ; see especially Kev 1® 5'® 20®, 
1 F 2®* ® {UpdrcvfMa Ayiov, fiaaiXeiov : /Sao-tXcfav, Upeit 
Tip 0€<p Kal Trarpl aOroO). In substance, the same 
thing is meant when wo read in Hebrews of the 
right to ‘ draw near with boldness,’ or in Eph 2^^ 
that through Christ all Christians alike have * their 
access (rrfr irpoaayuryj’jy : the characteristic privilege 
of the new religion, Bo 1 F 3*®) in one spirit to 
the Father.’ To the Father : for in experience the 
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Bonship of believerfl and their priesthood are one 
and the saino thing. JSonship and priesthood are 
two figures under which we can represent the 
cliaracteristic relation of man to (4od, his charac¬ 
teristic standing toward God, in the new religion 
instituted by Christ. Formally distin^mishaole, 
they are really and experimentally tiie same. 
Christ Himself was perfect priest only because He 
was true Son of God; His priesthood, though it 
was His vocation, was grounded in His nature: it 
had nothing ollicial in it, but was throughout 
personal and real. So it is with the |)rie8thood of 
believers: it also is involved in soiiship, is one 
element or function of sonship, and only as such 
has it any meaning. The writer to the Hebrews 
speaks or Christians as ofl'ering to God sacrifices 
of praise, the fruit of lips making confession to His 
name. He bids them remember beneficence and 
charity, for with such sacrifices (iod is well please<l. 
So St. l^eter says Christians are a holy priesthood 
to oiler spiritual sacuifices, acceptable to God 
through Jesus Clirist (1 V 2®); and St. Paul bids the 
Uomans present their bodies a living sacrifice, 
holy, acceptable to God, which is the rational 
worship required of them (Ko 12^). Praise, self- 
consecration, charity,—if we include llev 8®, wo 
may add, after the analogy of Ps 14P, prayer,— 
these are the only sacrifices which the priestly 
people of God may oiler now. There is no such 
thing in the NT as a sacrifice for sin except the 
Kat rilicc which Christ oll'ered once for all. 

4. The NT docs not apply the word lepeijs to any 
Christian minister, nor indeed to any Christian at 
all, except so far as the people of God are spoken 
of as a * royal priesthood.^ It is easy to see why. 
Christianity is what it is—a perfect and abiding 
fellowship with God—because it is realized in the 
Kternal Son of God. It cannot be realized or 
guaranteed in any other. He is the Mediator of 
It, to whom it owes its character. To introduce 
into it, no matter bow we define their relation to 
Him, oj/lcial mediators, is to relapse from the 
Melchizedek pric.sthood to the Aarouic; it is in 
principle to apostatize from Cliristiariity. The luc- 
torial use of language borrowed from the old re¬ 
ligion is, of course, intelligible enough. St. Paul, 
c.ff.f can speak of himself a.s lfpovpy(bv rh €vayyi\wi/ 
TOO 0€ov, diseliarging a sacred function toward the 
gospel, and presenting the Gentiles as an offering 
to God (Ko 15'®; cf. Ph 2'^). Hut tlicreisnot, as 
in the nature of the case tliere could not be, any 
trace^ in the NT of a Christian priest making 
sacrifice for sin, and mediating again (in the 
Aaronic, ollicial, mortal, never i>erfeet, and never 
to be perfected fashion) between God and man. 

I^ITKHATURR.~Schuror, OH above; (be books on NT tbeolo^ry, 
WeiHM, l*flei<lerer, Heys(’bla>r, HoHziiianij ; (lie coinnientanea oil 
Hebrews, osp. tbo exleiub tl notes in Davidson ; Ilnico, Ep. to 
the Hebrews, and art. IIkhukws in tbis Dictionary; Millij;an, 
Asct'nsion and Ueaoenlp J'ricHthood \ WvaicoU, Ilebrewg ; also 
I^rieathood and Sacrifii'e (Report of Oonferonco at Oxford), 
edited by W. Sanday, lUOO. DkNNEY. 

PRINCE is the AV tr. of no fewm* than 10 Hebrew 
or Hebraized terms in OT and 3 Greek ones in NT. 

1. MV), lit. ‘exalted one’ from Nyj ‘ lift up.* This 
word Ls practically confined (the only exceptions 
are Kx [J or E], 1 K 8^ (hutli K*’]. and 

Pr 25'®) to the writings of P, the Chronicler, and 
b’zekiei. It is used in Gn 17*® (LXX fOyyj ‘ nations ’) 
25‘® {Apxovret) of the twelve ‘princes* descended 
from Jshniael; in 2.S® it is pnt by P in the month of 
the ‘children of Heth* as a tiesignation of Abra¬ 
ham (LXX pacriXe^s); in 34^* it is applied to Shcchem 
t he son of Hamor {dpx<j^y ; so, or dpxovr^Sy in the 
LXX of all the following passages, unless other¬ 
wise noted); in Nu 25*® of a prince of Midian ; in 
Jus 13^* of the princes of Sihon. It is especially 
frequent for the heads of the Isr. tribes: Ex 16^ 


34®*, Lv 4“ (AV and KV in these three passages 
‘rulers*), Nu 2 ® 7^'^* 3 P» etc., Jos Qia.w.i».ai *174 
2214. 80 . 82 , go algo 1 Cli 210 4®® 5« 7'*'* etc., cf. Ex 22” 
( 28 ) Thou shalt not revile God nor curse a ruler of 
thy people’), and 1 K 8* (A iir-naixivoi, prob. error 
for iTryjpfxipos^ Aq.’s tr. of in Ex 22®®; B om.) = 
2 Cli 5® {dpxovTci), where the princes of the fathers’ 
houses of the children of Israel were assembled by 
Solomon. In 1 K 11®^ the term nasf is used of 
Solomon himself (‘I will make him prince,’ 

LXX dPTLTa<Ta6fjL€uos dpTiTd^ofjLai)f and in Ezr I® 
the Chronicler ai>plies it to Sheshbazzar. In Ezk 
not only is it used of the king of Judali (12*®* *® 21®® 
tKug. 28 ] [d(pr}yovpL€vos])f and of Isr. and foreign jirinces 
(7” 21” [Enif. 12] [d0^oi//4€voi] 26*» 30** 32®® etc.), but 
han-ndst' is the special designation of the head of 
the future ideal State (34®^ 37®® [both 6 dpxcoi'] 44® 
[d irYo6p.€POi] 45^* *®* *7* ®® 46®* »• *"• *®* *«• *’• *® 48®** ®® [all 
6 d<p7]yovfjL€Pos]). For the later Talmudic use of ndsf 
as the technical title for the president of the 
Sanhedrin see art. Sanhedrin ; Kuenen, Ge- 
satti/m. Ahhandl. [Budde’s tr.] p. 58 f. ; Schiirer, 
HJP II. i. 180ff. ; Weber, Jiid, Theologie^ p. 140. 
The title ndsi* was also assumed by Simeon har- 
Cochba (the leader of the Jewish revolt A.u. 132), 
whose coins are stamped ‘Simeon ndsi^ of Israel’ 
(see art. Money in vol. iii. p. 430**, and Schiirer, 
HJP I. ii. 299). 

2. Tjy occurs with extreme frequency. The verbal 
form is found 4 times in Qal (Jg 9®®, Is 32*, Pr 
8'®, Est 1®®), twice in Hithp. (Nu 16***^”), and once 
in Hiph. (IIos 8*), In Jg 9-® and HosS^ it is pointed 
in MT as if from nib, hut see Konig, i. 328, 352. It 
is uncertain whether this is the primitive root = 

‘liave power,’ ‘exercise rule,’ or whether it is a 
denominative from Amongst other applica¬ 
tions, V [in the following passages reproduced in 
LXX, unless otherwise noted, by is used of 

ollicors or rulers whether military Ex 18®* (AV and 
KV ‘rulers’), Nu 21*», Is 21®, 2 Ch 32®* 11 t;) (AV 
and RV ‘captains’), or civil 1 Ch 27®* {Tpoardrai, 
AV and KV ‘rulers’), cf. 29® etc., particularly of 
royal oflicials Gn 12'®, 2 Iv 24*®, Hos 3^ Ezr 8®®; of 
(ho chiefs of foreign nations Jg 7®® 8* (Midian), 1 S 
18^** (Philistines); of leaders in war 1 S 22® (ifyoij^ 
/ifpoiy AV and KV ‘captains’), cf. 2 S 24^ and Neh 
2" (dpxvyol); of the ‘ruler of the city’ cf. 

1 K 22-« (/iao-tXeus, AV and KV ‘ governor’), Neh 7®; 
of the chief of the eunuchs Dn P** {dpx^^wovxoi ); 
the chief of the butlers or bakers Gn 40®*®" {dpxi- 
iupox^osy dpxi<rLTOTroi6i)y etc.; the head of the priestly 
or Levitical classes h^zr 8®® 10®, 1 Ch 15'®- -® etc.; 
the directors of the post-exilic community Neh 4*®, 
cf. Ezr 9* 10'^, Neh 11'. With the sense of ‘ prince ’ 
proper, is mainly post-exilic, Est l*^ Job 29® 
(d5/)o£) II onu), J*s 119®®*^®*; of the Messiah, ‘the 
jirince of peace* Is 9® (A dpx^v clpTfjurjs, B follows a 
diilerent text); of the guardian angels of the 
nations Dn 10'®* ®®* ®* 12* (Thood. in all Apxwv, LXX 
in first three arpaTTjybsy in last dtyyeXos); of God 
Dn 8** (‘ prince of the host,* djoxitrrpdr 7770s) ®® (‘ prince 
of princes,’ LXX follows a ditferent text). 

The noun ‘princess’ in EV always represents 
•Tj^ (cf. the proper name SARAH). Its only two 
occurrences in AVare 1 K 11* (of the seven hundred 
wives of Solomon ; LXX dpxovaai), La 1* (of Jerusa¬ 
lem ‘ princess among the provinces LXX dpxovaa). 
To these KV adds Est 1*® (AV ‘ladies,’ LXX 
Topapuldes), Tiiere are only two other occurrences 
of mb in the Hebrew Bible. The one is Jg 5®* 
nm’nb nio^n (A V and RV ‘ her wise ladies,* Moore [cf. 
his note on the text], ‘ the sagestof her princesses 
liXX dpxovaai); the other is Is 49®® (AV and KV 
‘queens,’ AVni ‘princesses’; LXX dpxovaat). 

3, ^'3^. The root meaning is probably ‘ one in 
front' ‘ a leader.* This word is used in general 
of rulers or princes in Job ‘29*® (AV and RV 
‘nobles,* LXX wants this verse) 31*'^ (LXX follows 
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a different text), Ps (dpxwi'), Pr28'® (^acriXtiJs). 

More particularly it is the designation of (a) the 
king of Israel: Saul 1 S 9^® 10^ [the use of is 
peculiar to the earlier of the two narratives of 
Saul’s election, * kin^’ being used in the other; 
the same distinction is observed in the LXX Apxwp 
and paa-tXeOs ]; David 13’^ {Apx^y ; in the following 
passages ijyou/iet^os unless otherwise noted) 25^^ 
2 S 6‘^ {elayyoujutvos) 6'-^ 7®, 1 Ch 17’, 2 Ch (P 
[in all these passages relating to Saul and David, 
RV has * prince,’ AV has ‘ captain ’ in all except 
1 S 253^, 2 S 7«, 1 Ch ID 17’, 2 Ch 6», where it 
has ‘ruler’], Is 55^ (AV and RV ‘leader,’ RVin 
‘ prince,’ LXX Apx^*'); Solomon 1 K 1“ (AV ‘ruler’), 
1 Ch (AV ‘chief governor,* LXX /3a<riXeiys); 
Jeroboam 1 K 14’; liaasha 16^; Hezekiah 2 K 20® 
(AV ‘ captain ’); Abijah 2 Ch 1 (AV * ruler’); cf. 
the choice of Judah 1 Ch 28'* (AV ‘ruler,’ LXX 

pp 4 tik€P t 6 paaiX6L0p).—{/j) A foreign ruler or 
prince: the prince of Tyre Ezk ‘28'-* (dpxojp); per¬ 
haps also ‘the prince that shall come* Dn 9"® 
(? Antiochns Epiplianes, see below ; Theod. 6 ijyoij- 
fjLCPo^ 6 ^pxl>p>€P0Si fiXX ^aaiXela iduCjp ).— (c) A high 
temple official: Pashhur Jer 20* (AV ‘chief gover¬ 
nor,’ Rv ‘chief oHicer’); cf. 1 Ch 9**, 2 Ch 31*** 35® 
(AV and RV ‘ rulcr(s ’), LXX in last dpxopres), Neh 
IP* (AV and RV ‘ruler,’ LXX AiripapTL oUov rod 
Oeov); the high priest Dn ID- (‘the prince of the 
covenant’), and perhaps 9 -''-20 (AV in v.^® ‘the 
Messiah the j)rinoe,’ RV ‘the anointed one, the 
pi inco’; Theod. x/’to-rAs i^yovfxepos). The prince in 
v.“ is frequently understood of Cyrus, and in v.-® 
of Epiplianes, but Revan argues in favour of under¬ 
standing the reference in both instances to be to 
the high priest, the lirst being to Joshua the son of 
Jozadak (Ezr 3-, Hag P, Zee 3*), and the second 
[reading oy nn-f: ‘ shall be destroyed with,’ for oy 
n'n;:*: ‘ the people shall destroy ’] to Jason, the brother 
and successor of Onias III.— {d) A ruler in other 
capacities. This use of the word is late : the ‘ ruler ’ 
of each tribe 1 Ch 27***, 2 Ch 19**; the ‘ ruler* of the 
Koraliitcs I Ch 9-®; the ‘leader’ of the Aaronite 
warriors 1 Ch 12-’; the ‘ leader ’ of an army division 

1 Ch 13* 27 * (AV and RV ‘ruler,’ LXX dpx^*'), 

2 Ch 11** (‘captain’ of a fortress) 32-* (in the 
Assyrian army; AV and RV ‘leaders,’ LXX 
dpXOPTcs); the ‘ruler’ over the temple treasuries 
1 tJi 26**^ (6 /ttI tQp OTjaavpiop), cf, 2 Ch 31*** {4wi- 
errary}^). In 2 Ch 28’ the ‘house’ (msn) of which 
Azrikam was ruler (AV ‘governor’), is probably 
the palace; cf. the familiar O’^n’^y Is 22*® 36**, 
1 K 4®, 2 K 15® etc. 

4. T")}, lit. ‘willing,* e.g. nS ani ‘willing of 
heart ’ Ex 35®- 2 Ch ‘29**; nn * a willing (AV 

and RV ‘free’) spirit’ Ps ^*“*(*2); ef, tlie use of the 
verb D-]! ‘to volunteer’ Jg 5-*®, 2 Ch 17*®, Neh ID, 
and the noun ‘ freewill offering ’ Ex 35*® 36*, 
Ezr D et al. Hence nnj niay mean generoits or 
noble in disposition: Pr 17^ (AV ‘ princes,’ RV 
‘the noble,’ || p'’?^), v.’ (LXX ffkatos; AV and RV 
‘ a prince ’ is quite misleading, see Toy, ad loc,), 
Is 32®- * (AV and RV ‘ the liberal ’; opposed here, 
as in Pr 17’, to V^j). The word is used of noble or 
princely rank in Nu 2P* (the Song of the Well; 
AV and RV ‘ the nobles,’ LXX /3a<riXetf, )| 

‘ princes,’ dpxoprei. In the following passages, un¬ 
less otherwise noted, dpxt^r is used by LXX to tr. 
3»il), 1 S 2* (‘to make them sit with princes, perd 
dvpaffricp Xau>p), Job 122* = Ps 107®® (‘He poureth 
contempt upon princes *) 21** (* Where is the house 
of the prince ? ’ R oTkos dpropros, hut A oTkos dpxaTos) 
84**, Ps 47*®(«) 83**6*1 (AVand RV ‘nobles’) 113*** 
118® 146*, Pr 8** (II LXX pL€yi<rTdves and rCpavvot 
respectively) 19® (AV and RVm ‘prince* seems 
preferable to RV ‘liberal man’; LXX /Sao-iXees) 26’ 
\6vvd(TTri^)f Ca 7* (‘ O prince’s daughter,* B Bdyartp 
lladd/9, A $vy. *Apupaddp), 

6« (Assyr. nastku), from root lOi ' install * (cf. 


Ps 2 ® * I have installed my king 

upon Zion’), occurs 4 times in OT; Jos 13'-** ‘the 
princes (AV‘dukes,’ LXX dpxopres [but the Gr. 
text is confused]) of Sihon’; Ezk 32^® ‘the princes 
(dpxopre?) of the north’; Mic 6 ®<®l ‘eight principal 
men’(D-jN RVtn ‘princes among men,’ LXX 
dipYpLCLTa dvOpdj'frujp ); Ps 83*"* 6 ^) ‘ make their princes 
(11 O’pn^, .see above ; LXX dpxopres) like Zebali and 
Zalmu’nna.’ In Dn ID on'p'p^, which is rendered in 
AV and RVm ‘ their princes,’ is much more likely 
from another a by-form of Tjpj, and means ‘ their 
molten images’ (so RV, Oxf. Heb. Lex, etc.; cf. 
LXX and Theod. rd xw^evrd). Wo reach the same 
result by simply changing the Massoretio reading 
to Dn'PpJ. See, further, Revaii, ad loc, 

(Ezr 8 *®, Est 3*® 8 ® 9*) or 
(Dn 3®* *• fP* ®- ’- *) is uniformly rendered by R V 
satraps, while AV Ldves ‘lieutenants’ in the pas¬ 
sages in Ezra and Esther, ‘ princes ’ in those in 
Daniel. See art. Lieutknant. 

7. in I’s 68 **<*-> is rendered by lioth AV 

and RV ‘princes.’ The LXX has irpla^eLs ‘am¬ 
bassadors,* Vulg. legati ; but all these renderings 
are purely conjectural, founded upon the context. 
Ih'obably we ought, with Nestle {JBL^ 1891, p. 
1.52), to’ emend to ‘they shall come with 

oils or ointments’ (so Duhm, et al.). 

8 . Duqp is rendered ‘princes’ in AV of Job 12 *®, 
but there is no reason for departing from the usual 
meaning ‘ priests ’ (so RV, LXX lepeif). 

9. Is 41®* ‘ho (Cyrus) shall come upon 
princes (RV ‘rulers,’ RVm ‘deputies’) os upon 
mortar.’ The LXX has dpxopres. i^i^gdntm (found 
only in the plural) is a loan-word from the 
Assyrian, where it appears as saknn ‘prefect’ of 
a conquered city or province. Eor the other OT 
uses and tlie later meaning of i^egdnUn see art. 
Priests and Eevites, p. 96\ 

10. D'Jppqp, a Persian loan-word, probably =s/m- 
tama, ‘ lirst,’ occurs 3 times: Dn 1* ‘ certain of 
the chihlren of Israel, even of the seed royal and 
of the nobles ’ (AV ‘princes’; LXX iK rCiv ^irtX^fcrwv, 
Theod. R dirb rwp tpopBopipLeiv, A . . . TropOop.pi.elPy 
Symm. and Pesh. tr. ‘ Parthians *); Est 1* (A^’ 
and RV ‘ nobles,’IlD'n^; LXX Mo^oL)yh^ ‘one of 
tlie king’s most noble princes ’ (D’pnqen ’jjpn n^p 
LXX ivl tQp (pl\u)P rod (dacrl\€ufs tup M6^cjp). 

11 . pvi 7 (= Arab, kadi, from kaold ‘ to decide,* * to 
pronounce a sentence’) is a term used of lx)th 
military and civil leaders: Jos lO®'* (‘the chiefs 
of the men of war’), Jg 11 ®-** (of Jephthah), Pr 6 ’ 
(in a saying about the ant, joined with and 
Wo), Is 1 *® 3 ®- ’ 22 *. The OT passages where it is 
tr. ‘ prince * in AV are ; Pr 25*® * Ry long forbear¬ 
ing IS a prince (RV ‘ruler,’ RVm ‘judge’) per¬ 
suaded ’ (LXX ip puiKpoOuplg, ebodla paffiXevcriP ; there 
appears to be no sufficient reason for Toy’s and 
Erankenberg’s emendation of the last two words 
of the MT |7i3 to nxi? or qy)? V; ‘ is 

[or an angry man] pacihed ’); Mic 3*- ® ‘ ye princes 
(RV ‘rulers’) of tne house of Israel’ (JiXX ol 
KardXoiTroi ; in both versestl‘heads’); Dn 11** 

‘ a prince (RVm ‘ captain ’) shall cause the reproach 
offered by him to cease.’ The reference is to 
the Roman general Lucius Scipio who defeated 
Antiochus the Great at Magnesia, B.O. 190 (see 
Bevan, ad loc.}. There is nothing in Theod. or 
the LXX text here corresponding to the word pyjj. 

12 . 18 . 3 * 3 , which is especially familiar as the 
first part of official titles like Rab-mao, Rab- 
SARIS, Rab-shakeh (see the artt. on these names), 
is twice tr. ‘prince* in AV: Jer 39** 41* of the 
princes (RV ‘ chief officers *) of the king of Baby¬ 
lon; LXX in the first passage [46*] fy^pet.in 
the second the term is dropped. In Dn 4"W 
51 . a. 8 .». lo.ss 018(17) the form ipiji occurs. Both 
AV and RV render uniformly oy‘lords* except 
in 6 *** where AY has ‘ princes*; Theod. has ueyi- 
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araves in every instance, so I^XX in 5'*^ and 6'® 
om. in the other passa^^ea. 

14. 15. pn (<^f- ^ proper name Rkzon, 1 K 11^) 
only Pr 14'-^ ‘in tlie want of people is flic destruc¬ 
tion of tlie prince’ (hXX dwdaTrjs) ; elscwliere p,\ 
namely Jg 5^ ‘ (live ear, 0 ye princes’ (15 (rarpdtrat, 
A adds dvi^arol), Ps 2^ {dpx^^tvreSf AV and liV 
‘rulers’), Pr 8*^^ (ovi'dirrcu) .'IP, Jlab 1’® {Tvpapvoi)^ 
Is 40^ {dpxovres). In all tlicse passages pn or p.*i 
iall'ni’^ ‘king,’ except in the last, where D*;n isj| 
|nK ‘judges of the earth.’ Cf. Arab, razhiy 

‘ grave,’ ‘ Htea<ly,’ from rnznnriy ‘ to he heavy.’ 

16. is once (Kzk ‘28^^) tr. ‘ prince.’ A better 

rendering would })e ‘ollicer’ or ‘ca|)tnin.’ The 
word, which means lilerally ‘ third’(cf. theLXX, 
but not in above ])assage, TpurrarT^s), is usually 
explained to have denote<l oiiginally the man 
who, in addition to tlie iliivcr, stood beside the 
king on his w'ar-chariot, holding his shield or the 
like. But the adeipiai^y of this as an explanation 
of the gciKu al usage of the term is <picst ioned hy 
Dillinanii (on Kx 14^), Kraetzschmar (‘ Bzechiel’ in 
Nowack’s lidh'onnn..)^ and others. Kraetzschmar 
prefers to make the meaning simply third in 
military ray\k the obsolete titles ‘ lirst 

lieutenant,’ ‘ siM-ond lieutenant’), or to regard 
shdlish as a loan - wmrd. ’J’he term occurs fre¬ 
quently els(!whci(^ in ()T in the same sense {e.g. 
Ex 14^ 15^ 2 K y-° 10'^ 15-®, AV and KV always 
‘ (‘ajitain ’). 

In the NT the terms rendered in AV ‘prince’ 
are 1. dpxvyl>^ • — 3’^ ‘ye kilhal the Prince (AVm 
and UVm ‘ Autlujr’) of life.’ ‘Author’ appears to 
he the better rendering here ((d. He 2“* ‘ the author 
[AVm and JlVm ‘captain’] of their salvation’). 
The only other instance wliere dpxvy^>^ tr, 

‘prince’ (AV and KV) is Ac 5'^ ‘llim did Go(l 
exalt Avith his right hand to be a Prince and a 
Saviour.’ ’J'he (Ir. term occurs once more in NT, 
namely in lie 12'** ‘dcsus the author (AVm ‘be¬ 
ginner,’ KVm ‘captain’) and finislier (JiV ‘per- 
fRcter’)of our faitli,’wdiero the meaning is prob¬ 
ably ‘leader’ or * ayitrsigrianns.^ 2. dpx^^v : Mt 9^^ 
12'*X Mk 3"^ of (Heclzebub) ‘the prince of the 
demons’; Mt ‘20"® ‘tlie princes of the Gentiles,’ 
cf. 1 Co 2®* ® ‘the princes of this world ’ {ol dpxorre^ 
Tov alu)P 0 f toi'tod) ; Jn 12'** 14*“^ Hi’’ ‘the prince of 
tliis world’ (ti dpx(^p roO K6(Tpiov rovrov) ; Ejui 2^ ‘the 
prince of the power of the air ’ (6 dpx(*jy ttJs t^ov<rfas 
roG dipoi ; on this ex])res.sion see art. SATAN); 
Kev 1® ‘the Prince of the kings of tlie earth’ (6 
Apx(*JP tQv ^cL<jL\((t)v Ti]s 7 >}y, probably a reminiscence 
of J*8 89(88)2"). 3 ^ hy^p^v is tr. ‘prince’ only in 

Mt 2® ‘thou art not tlie least among the princes 
of Judah.’ On tlie surjirising variations heUveen 
St. Matthews’s (juotalion and the original jiassage 
Mic 5^ and the possible explanation of these, see 
art. Quotations, i. d. J. A. Skliue. 

PRINCESS.— Sec Pkince, No. 2, ad fin. 

PRINCIPALITY.— In Jer n'lyNip (from 

the head) is tr. ‘principalities,’ aj)parently in the 
sense of privilege, pre-eminence, as in Jer. Taylor, 
Worthy Communicanty i. 83, ‘ If any niy.stery, rite, 
or sacrament he ell’ective of any spiritual blessings, 
then this is much more, as having the prerogative 
and illustrious princiiiality above everything else.’ 
This is better than tlie tr. ‘ from your head ’ or 
* from your heads’ of the previous versions (Viilg. 
de ca^nte vrstrOy LXX dwd v/ulu^v) ; but the 

meaning is evidently, as in AVm and KV, ‘head- 
tires.’ 

In 2 Mac 4*^ 6^ the high priesthood is called the 
‘principality,’ i.e. principal ollico or supreme power 
{dpxii). Cf. Milton, liefiomiy ii. ‘The Bishops of 
Home and Alexandria, who beyond their Priestly 
bounds now long agoe had stept into principality.’ 

For the ‘ principalities ’ {dpxai) of Ko 8“, Eph 1“ 
(dpyii, KV ‘ rule ^) Col 2io- Tit 3^ (KV 

‘rulers’), see Dominion in vol. i. p. 616*’. 

J, Hastings. 

PRINCIPLE.— See Element in vol. i. p. 682*. 

PRISCA or PRISCILLA (npfcrxa, UplaKiXXa), — 
The wife of Aquila. The name is Latin, Priscilla 
being the diminutive form. In the three places in 
Acts where the word is used (182* form is 

alw ays Priscilla ; in the three places in St. Paul’s 
Eiustles (Ko 163, i Co 16*», 2 Ti 4^«) it is in the best 
MSS always Prisca. In Ac Ko 16^, 2 Ti 4»‘» 

the wife’s name ajipcars first, in the other two 
places the li us band s. 

There is some variation in the MSS and VSS. In Ac 18** 
MARE viiljif. boh. rea<l llptffKiXXet *x<’A»yAotf ; DllLP, etc., gig, 
syrr, sah. re.'ul’A*. km'i Up. In Ilo 103 and 2 Ti the evi- 

(ionce for Upia-xtt is preponderating; In 1 Oo 10*^ WpltTKot is read 
hy KRMl* vulg. co<id., boh. arm. ; npitrxtWet by ACDEEGKL 
and most later MSS, vnlg. codd., syrr, Ohrys., Thdrt., Dam. and 
Tit; the former reading is undouiitcdly riglit. In 2 Ti 4*^* 
there is a curious addition !itt» r ' AkhKol* in 40, 109, and^lOO lat. 
AixTpoiy (sic) rijv y'uvxixcc xvtou kx) 'iLtfj.xixv (sic) xxt Zrjviwi'flt. rtiui 

vlovt XUTOV. 

The variations in the text of Ac have been examined 

very c.arofully by IJarnack, who allows that the longer text 
(usually called the Western, or hy Rlasa ti) is clearly formed 
out of the shorter, and suggests that it has been motlified hy 
an interjudator who objected to the too great prominence given 
to a woman, and has made the position of Triscilhi less pro¬ 
minent. With his conclusion we may compare the remarks of 
Kamsay (ChutrJi in the Jioinan Umpire, p. 101) on the omission 
of Daniaria in the VV’estern text, Ac 1734. 

Prisca is ahvaya meniioued with her husband. 

He is described as a Jew of Pontus, and a tent- 
maker. 8t. Paul is associated with them first at 
Corinth, whither they had retired after the decree 
expelling the Jews from Koine. After remaining 
there alxiut eighteen months, they W'ent with St. 
Paul to Ephesus, and remained there wdiile he w^ent 
on to .Jerusalem, At Itphesus tliey w'ere concerned 
in the instruction of Apollos, and seem to have re¬ 
mained throughout St. Paul’s residence, their house 
being used for Cliiistian meetings. Later, probably 
in consequence of the uproar in the theatre, when 
there seem to have been considerable riots, they 
returned to Koine, where again their liouse was 
used for Christian w orship; and ultimately w'eagain 
tind them at Ephesus. 'J’hese numerous changes 
between Koine, Ephesus, and Corinth liave caused 
ililliciilty to critics, wdio have for this and other 
causes suggesteil that Ko 16 was really addressed 
to Ephc.sus. A sufheiciit explanation is, however, 
ail’orded by tlie nomadic (Oiaracter of the .lewish 
w'orld in general, of Aquila and Priscilla in par- 
I ticular, and by their occupation as Christian 
missionaries interested in the sjiread and support 
of tlio Christian Churches. They W'cre evidently 
persons of prominence in the early Christian com¬ 
munity. 8t. Paul speaks of them with affection, 
and says that they had endangered their lives for 
his sake (Ko 16**). 

The above is all that we learn from the New 
Testament, hut the traditions of the Koman 
Church, Avliere the name Prisca was of consider¬ 
able imjiorlanee, su^^gest the possibility of some 
interesting discoveries being made. The name 
occurs in two connexions. 

(1) There is a church on the Aventine hearing 
the name of St. Prisca which gives a title to one of 
the Koman cardinals. This church bore the name 
of the l itulu.^ St. Prisrae from the 4tJi to the 8th 
cent. {Lihcr Pontifivali^t ed. Duchesne, i. 601, 
517’*®) ; later, under Leo III. (795-816), it is called 
the Titnlns Aguilae et Prurae {ib, ii. 20), There 
are legendary Acts ofi St. Prisca, dating from the 

10th cent., in which it is stated that the body of 

St. Prisca was translated from the place on the 
Ostian Way where she had been buried and trans¬ 
ferred to the Church of St. Aquila and Prisca on 
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the Aventine'(^c^a ^anctorum^ Jan, ii. p. 187). 
An inscription of the 10th cent. (C. Inn. Christ, ii. 
p. 443) also calls it domus Aquilae neu Priscne. 

(2) In the legendary account of Piidcns, Puden* 
ziana, and Praxedis, Priscilla is stated to have been 
the mother of Pudens {Acta Sanct. May, iv. 293). 

(3) One of the oldest of the catacombs of Komo 
is the Ccemeterimn Priscillae^ outside the Porta 
Salaria^ and there seems to be some evidence to 
connect the name Prisca with the Acilian gens, 
members of which were buried there. 

Now it has been noticed that the name Prisca 
in four out of six places is mentioned before that 
of her husband, ifort, following out this point, 
suggests that she was a member of a distinguished 
Koman family who had married a Jew. This would 
account both for tlie prominence given to her, and 
the connexion of the name with one of the oldest 
cemeteries. A more plausible suggestion is that 
both Prisca and Aquila were freedmen of the 
Acilian or some other gens; that througli them 
Christianity had reached a distinguislied Roman 
family, whose name they had taken, and that 
this accounted for the prominence of the name 
Prisca in the early Church. More discovery and 
investigation are needed, but the point of interest 
is that the name Prisca in some way or otlier 
occupied a i>rominent position in the Rom. Church. 

An Interesting suggestion, which has the merit of novelty, 
has been inodo by Professor Harnaolc, that in Priscilla and 
A«^uila we have the authors of the Kpistle to the Hebrews. 
Prisca and Aquila were, we know, teacbers of prominence who 
had turned Apollos to Christianity; they belonged to the 
intimate circle of St. Paul's friends; they were close friends of 
Timothy, and ]>ersonally received St. Paul, 'riioy had for some 
time been connecte<l with a small Christian community in 
Rome, and the Epistle to the Hebrews \va.s clearly, he argues, 
written to Rome, and not to the Chun^h as a. whole, but to a 
small circle within the Church. They were with Italian con¬ 
nections, but living outsiilo Italy. In the E}»istle there is a 
curious interchange of ‘We’ and ‘ I.' TiOstly, the authorship of 
Priscilla will explain why the writing is now anonymous. The 
Church of the 2nd cent, objected very strongly to the prominent 
position of women in the Apostolic oge. This had caused the 
gradual modification of various passages in the Acta, and the 
desire to separate this work from tlie name of Priscilla. The 
whole argument is as ingenious as Professor llarnack always is, 
but it does not succeed in being quite convincing. 

Literatukr.—H e Rossi, Unit. Arch. Christ. Ser. i. No. 6 
(1807), p. 45 IT., Ser. iv. No. 6 (1888-SO), p. 129; Duchesne, Liber 
Ponttjicalis \ llort, limn, and Eph. pp. 12-14; Plumptre, 
liiblical Studies^ p. 417; Sanday-Headlain, llomanSf pn. xxvii, 
418 fT. ; Ramsay, .S'f. Paul the TrarcUer, 208 f. ; llarnack, 
Sitzungsberichte der K. Vreumchen Akadernie der Wissen- 
scha/ten, 1900, 1., and Zeitsehrift /dr die nnitestamentliche 
Wissenscha/t unil die Kunde des l/rchristejdnmn^ 1900, p. 10, 

A. C. IlRAULAM. 

PRISON. —Jo.seph wa.s imprisoned in an Egyp¬ 
tian prison (inbn n'5, periiaps ‘ house of enclosure,' 
i.e. walled, or ‘fortres.s,' cf. cognate Syriac Kmno 
‘palace,' and Targumic ^^D ‘to go round,* ‘sur¬ 
round '; dxopttjp-cLf decr/jiUT'^piov ; career., custodia^ Gn 
j^cj'jo-38 4 Q 8 .6 [JE]; also "I'la ‘pit,' EV ‘dungeon'; 
\dKKos, dx^ptj^P'CL; laenSy careery Gn 40^® 4R^ [J E]; in 
40*, D’n;i 5 n ly n'5 ‘ house of the captain of the execu¬ 
tioners,’ i.e. the guard). ‘ Fortress ’ suggests the use, 
always common, of fortresses as prisons; ‘house 
of the captain of the guard' suggests that the care j 
of prisoners was one of the duties of that official. 
Ebers, lEgypteny p. 317ffi, identifies this ‘fort¬ 
ress ' with that at Memphis, mentioned in inscrii^- 
tions as the ‘ White Wall ’; see, further, art. 
Joseph in vol. ii. p. 768“, note |1. In Egypt, in 
addition to the royal pri.sons, the great temples 
had prisons of their own (Erman, Lifey etc. p. 304). 
Imprisonment is mentioned as a penalty; and the 
great gold and other mines of Ethiopia and Sinai, 
which were worked by convicts and captives under 
conditions of barbarous cruelty, were really vast 
prisons (Maspero, Dawuy etc. 337). Joseph’s breth¬ 
ren are said (Gn 42^^* ^®) to have been kept in 
custody, <pv\aKi^. 

Samson was imprisoned by the Philistines in a 


(Kt. D'l'ptl) ‘house of those who are 
bound,' otKoi roO deapLurrrjploVy careery Jg 16'^' **. The 
terms (n'5), 'a ‘ house of conlinoment,’ 

0uXaKi),*are used of the places of impri.sonmerit of 
Micaiali, 1 K 22^; Hoshea (in Assyria), 2 K 17 **; 
Jelioiachin (in Babylon), 2 K 25*'*^; and Jeremiah, 
Jer37^*'® etc.; also in 18 42“^***. Jcremiah’.s place 
of confinement is also called ‘ jdaco of guard,’ 
^vXaKlty career; and niON n'5, 37^* —D'")^cfc|n (see 

above, Samson). In 2 (I)h 16*^*, Jer 29’-^ nr?n;? (AV 
‘ prison,' ^uXoat)), etc., should he ‘ stocks.’ Zedekiah 
was imprisoned at Babylon in a n'ji;'? n'3 ‘ liuuso of 
inspection,’ olKla gi)Xwj>os, domo carctrisy Jer 52^h 
Other terms used are nap? ‘enclosure,’ 

<j>v\aKljy etc. careery Ps 142^, Is 2442“^; rather 
‘oppression,' Is 53®; ‘ ward, custody,’ Gn 

42^®. ‘Prison’ is supplied in Is Olh The case of 
Samson suggests huilaings like the Roman ergas- 
tulurriy in which malefactors and slaves were con¬ 
fined and kept at work. Jeremiah’s prison was 
at one time part of the palace, 32-, cf. 37‘‘^^ 1 K 22-*^, 
Nell 3“, 2 K 25^’; at another a private house, 
Jer 37^*. As n-jtpp in Jer 32‘^= ‘ guardhouse,’ it seems 
that the care of prisoners was one of the duties of 
the body-guard, and that the prisoners were con¬ 
fined in rooms attached to their quarters. The 
‘ pit* (lb, Jer 38®'^^ cf. Gn 37'-^) may have been an 
empty cistern, or possibly an oubliette. 

Our available evidence points to places of confine¬ 
ment being parts of palaces, temples, fortresses, 
etc., rather than special buildings set apart for 
the purpose. For the crimes punisliod by con- 
liiiement, and the conditions and treatment of 
prisoners, see CRIMES AND PUNISHMENTS in vol. i, 
p. 525, s. ‘Imprisonment.’ 

In NT, Joljii the Baptist (Mt 14* etc.), Peter 
(Ac 5^® etc.), Paul and Silas (16-* etc.), and others 
were confined in a ^cXa/c?) ‘ prison, place of guard¬ 
ing’; John (Mt IP), Paul, etc. (Ac 16**^®) in a 
befffxurr’fjpiov * prison,’ ‘ place of bonds.’ Tlie apostles 
(Ac 5^^*‘‘‘*) were confined in the deff^umfipiovy also 
rifipTja-is (5’®) ‘ place of keeping.’ In Ac 12’ otKr}p.a 
‘house,’ is tr“ ‘prison.’ According to Jos. {A7it. 
xvill. V. 2), John was imprisoned at the royal 
fortre.ss of Machcerus. The prison at Jerusalem 
mentioned in Ac 5 was under the control of the 
)riests, and probably attached to the temple or the 
ligli priest’s palace. Paul was imprisoned in the 
fort Antonia (Ac 2,*P®) at Jerusalem, in the Prie- 
torium (or Palace) of Herod at Ceesarea (Ac 23**). 
At Rome he was allowed to live in his ‘own liired 
house ’ (Ac 28*®), doubtless in cliarge of a soldier. 
Before his trial, however, he may have been trans¬ 
ferred to prison, perhaps the career specially so 
called (named in mcdiawal times Mamertinus)y and 
consisting of a larger oblong upper storey and a 
smaller circular underground dungeon—the Tulli’ 
anum. This career may have been Paul’s place 
of confinement in his second imprisonment. Cf. 
‘Career’ in Smith’s Diet, of Class. Antiquities. 

On ‘ the .spirits in prison ’ of 1 P 3^® see vol. i, 
p. 754* and vol. iii. p. 795. W. H. Bennett. 

PRIVY, PRIVILY.— These words, which came 
into the Eng. language through the Old Fr. prive, 
have now been dis^aced (except in some com¬ 
pounds) by ‘private,’ ‘privatelyi* which were 
taken direct from the L&t. privatuSy and which 
are also found in AV. Cf. Mk 4'^ Tind. * There 
is nothinge so provjr tliat shall not be opened' 
(AV ‘nothing hid which shall not be manifested ’); 
Jn 7^® Tind. ‘ Then went he also up unto the feast; 
not openly, but as it were prevely ’ (AV * in secret'); 
Erasmus, Exposition of the Credcy ‘ By the spirite 
he doth understand and meane privye or secrete 
grace of fay the ’; More, Utopiay 43, ‘ Howe should 
a man, that in no parte of his apparell is like 
other men, flye prevelie and unknowen t' 
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To bo privy to a tiling (1 K 2^’*, Ac Tr) is simply 
to have a KnowkMlg (3 of it. Cf. Caklerwood, 
History of the Church of Scotlaiidy 140, ‘Argile 
came to St. Andrews the day following, privie, 
as appeared, to the jmrjKise *; Bishops' BiblCy Ps 
lyii t \vho can knowe his owne errours ? Oh dense 
tlioii me from those tliat I am not privie of*; 
Sjienser, Shep. CaL viii. 153 — 

‘ Ye carelcsae b3T(la are privie to crieg. 

J. llASTINGS. 

PROGHORUS {llp6xopos ),—One of the ‘seven’ 
appointed, Ac 6®. katcr tradition made him bishop 
of Nicomedia, and a martyr at Antioch. He was 
commemorated by the Latins on April 9, by the 
Oreekson July 28. See Haronius, i. ad ann. 44; 
Acta Sanctorumy Ap., i. 818. There is published 
in Magna Bibliotheca Patruniy Colon. Agr. 1618, 
i. 40-69, a spurious llistoria Brochoriy Christi 
Discipnliy de vita B. loannis A 'postoli. 

A. C. Headlam. 

PROCONSUL (Lat. proconsul ; Gr. 6,vO(rKarof ),— 
The technical term for the governor of a senatorial 
province, used Ac of Sergius Paiihis in 

Cyprus; IS'- of Gallio at Corintii; lO'^ of the 
governors of Asia. Some little diiliculty has been 
felt by tlm use of the plural in the last case, but 
it quite; normally cxjiresscs what is habitual: ‘If 
any m;ui has a dclinito charge, there are law courts 
and jmiges,’ as we should say. The proconsuls 
were of two classes—those who were ex-consuls, 
viz. the rulers of Asia and Africa, who Avere 
tliercdorc i-orrcclly (according to republican usage) 
irocoTisuls, and those who were only ex-proetors. 
k)r fuller details see under Pkovince. 

A. C. Headlam. 

PROCURATOR.— The technical term to describe 
(ho oflice held by Pontius Pilate and the other 
goverru)is of dnd:(*a. The word moans originally 
a bailin' or st(;ward ; under the empire it was used 
for the imjHuial ollicials, sometimes of equestrian 
rankjSoiiKd imes only freedmeii, who were appointed 
in the provimios to (iollect the imperial rev'enue or 
fisvus. In imp<;rial provinces they managed the 
whole of the revenue; in senatorial provinces, 
where thmc Averc quicstors, only that part Avhich 
belonged l-o the emperor. Even in senatorial pro¬ 
vinces their authority had a tendency gradually to 
increase, aiul they obtained judicial poAvers in 
revenue oases ; but in addition to that there Avere 
certain provinces which were governed directly by 
a procurator, who possessed all the powers or an 
ordinary governor. The provinces so governed were 
usually those in a transitional state — provinces 
which had not been thoroughly romanized, and 
were passing from the rule of one of tlie reqes socii 
to the conditions of a province. The folIoAving pro¬ 
vinces Avere governed in this Avay (at any rate at 
certain j)eriods):—Mauritania, Kluetia, Noricum, 
Thrace, Cappadocia, the Maritime Alps, the Alps 
of Savoy, and Judaea. These provinces, governed 
by procurators, Avere in some sense subordinate to 
the governor of the neighbouring province: for 
instance, Cappadocia was subordinate to Galatia, 
and .Jinima to Syria. With this limitation, tlie 
procurator had the full power of the governor. 
He commanded such troops as wereAvithin his pro¬ 
vince, he held the power of life and death, and full 
judicial, administrative, and financial authority. 

'riie technical term in connexion Avith Judaea is 
given in Tacitus, AnnaL xv. 44 : Christum Tiberio 
imperitnnte per procuratorern Pontium Pilatum 
sHpplicio adjectus est. The proper Greek transla¬ 
tion would bo tTrlrpoTTOif but in the NT Ave find the 
vaguer term ijyefnitt'y Avhich might include rulers of 
other categories (Mt 27®* ^ 28^S f^k 3* 20*®, 

Ac 23'^^* 24’* 26^}. In Josephus Ave find both 

MTpoiroi and A. C. HeaDLAM. 


PROFANE.— The Eng. Avord comes from Lat. 
profanus (through Fr. profane)y which is taken to 
be pro ‘before’ and januni ‘the temple,’ hence 
outside the temple limits,* outside the limits of 
that which is holy, unholy, secular.t 

The incorrect spellinff became common In the 10th 

cent., and is the spelling in the 1011 ed. of AV everywhere 
except Ezk »», 1 Mac 3Bi, 2 Mac O^, Ac ‘249. 

The Heb. Avord so tr'* in AV is to pollute, 
Avith its derivatives pollution, and (adj.) 
polluted. Once also (Jer 23^^) the verb 
once (Jer 23^®) its dcriv. nyin are tr'^ ‘ [is] profane ’ 
and ‘profaneness.’ AVm gives ‘hypocrisy’ in the 
second passage, Amer. HV prefers ‘ungodliness.’ 
In Greek, the verb is and the adj./5^/37;Xoy. 

The subst. is thrice (Jth 4®*^^, 1 Mac 

tr** * profanation.’ The ptej). diroSiearaXiiiifos is also 
tr‘* ‘profane’ in 2 Mac 6® (KV ‘abominable ’). In 
2 Mac 4’® the subst. tr'* * profaneness ’ is dcayuela. 
Finally in 2 Es wo find tlie vh. profanare tr** ‘ to 
profane’ (10*^), and the adv. irreligiose tr** ‘pro¬ 
fanely’ (15®). See Unclean, Uncleanness. 

J. Hastings. 

PROFESS, PROFESSION.— I’lie verb to ‘pro¬ 
fess’ and the subst. ‘profession’ have acquired 
a narrow ‘professional’ meaning; in AV they 
still have the sense of ‘speak out,’ ‘declare 
o\uiTi[y' {irom profitcriy professus). Thus Dt 

‘26® ‘ I profess this day unto the Lord thy (Jod, 
that I am come unto tlie country wl)i(;h the I.ord 
sAvare unto our fathers for to give ns’ (’ri'Jjn); 
Mt ‘And then will I profess unto them, 1 
never knew you* {bfjLoXoyljo-o) ai/roh ); 1 Ti 6*^ ‘ Thou 
hast professed a good profession before many Avit- 
iiesscs’ (u)goX 677 i(ras r'))v KaX^v d/uoXoylavy KV ‘didst 
confess the good confession ’); He 3‘ ‘ Con.sider the 
Apostle and High Priest of our profession ’ (r^s 
6/noXoylas ijpujyy KV ‘of our confession,’ that is, 
says Kendall, ‘Avhom our Christian confession of 
faith acknoAvledges in this character ’). 

J. Hastings. 

PROGNOSTICATOR.— In Is 47'» the ‘ monthly 
)rognosticator8’ (DT7nJ' AVm ‘that give 

cnowledge concerning the months’) are mentioned 
along with the ‘ astrologers ’ and the ‘ wstar-gazers ’ 
as unable to help Babylon in her hour of need. 
The meaning of is probably ‘at (the) neAv 

nioons,’ the reference lieiiig to the forecjists Avliich 
it Avas usual to make at that season of Avhat was 
likely to happen during the coming month. The 
lucky and unlucky da^^s of each month were duly 
noted in the Assyrian and Babylonian calendars, 
and reports were given in monthly by the official 
astronomers and astrologers (cf. Sayce in TSJiA 
iii. p. 229, and see also art. Astrology in vol. i. 
p. 194*). The LXX has nothing answering to 
‘ prognosticators,* the text reading in such 

a way that tlie ‘astrologers ’ are called on to stand 
forth and save their votaries, and the ‘ star-gazers ’ 
are challenged to make known {dvayyeLXdrojdavy 
representing somehow D'vn’iD) wliat is going to 
happen. J, A. Selrie. 

PROLOGUE* —The Book of Sirach opens AAuth a 
preface by the author’s grandson, Avhich bears in 
BA the title irpbXoyos (C irp. Stpdx, N om.). For its 
contents see art. 8lRACH. The opening verses of 
the Fourth Gospel are also frequently called the 
Prologue to that Gospel. See John (Gospel of). 

PROMISE. —The word ‘ p romise ’ is used in Scrip¬ 
ture Avith the same latitude as in language gener¬ 
ally, but the present art. takes account only of 

* Cf. Ezk 4220 ‘ to make a separation between the sanctuary 
and the profane place.' 

t Cf. Tymme’s tr. of Calvin’s GenesiSy on 477 ‘ When Jacob is 
Raide to hlesse the kinsr, Moses thereby meaneth not a common 
and prophane salutation, but a irodlio and holie prayer of the 
servant of God.' 
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the teclinical or seini-technical sense of it which 
comes into view when we read of * the promise * 
without any qualification. God is the author of 
the promise, and it is spontaneously put forth on 
11 is part; this is what is sif^nified by 
as opposed to the latter signifying to 

come under an obligation, as j)art of a contract. 
The promise was originally given to Abraham ; 
and though, in its largest scope, it covers the 
whole future guaranteed to him by God, it is 
defined at diflcrent times in diflerent ways. Some¬ 
times the thing promised is the possession of a 
country—Canaan is * the land of the promise * (lie 
11^*); sometimes it is the birth of a son or of a 
numerous posterity, a seed like the stars of heaven 
or the dust of the earth (Gn 13^® 15®)—Isaac is the 
first of * the children of the promise’ (Uo9®); more 
generally it is a divinely-secured greatness and 
felicity so conspicuous that all nations will make 
it a standard of congratulation (Gn 12^*-)• I'he 
OT, though the promises of God may bo said to bo 
the contents of His covenant (so that 8t. Paul 
speaks of ‘ the covenants of the promise,’ Eph 2*^), 
does not make much use of this category to inter¬ 
pret the experience of Israel. Tho future of the 
nation does depend on God, but it is seldom related 
to His ‘promise’ in the technical sense witli which 
we are here conccrne<l. There is an approach to 
the general idea in Jer 29^^ ‘ I know tho thoughts 
that! think toward you, saith the Lord, thoughts 
of peace and not of evil, to give you a fiiture and a 
hopeJ* This conception of some good unrealized, 
but to be realize<l Uirough faith in the sure word of 
God, is what is meant by tlie promise. Hut there 
is a nearer apfiroach still to tho technical sense 
in Ps lOS'*'^ ‘ lie remembered his holy word, and 
Ahrahnn his servant.^ The whole future of Israel, 
all the deliverances wrought for it, are here con- ' 
ceived as bound up in something which God said 
to Abraham ; the history of the nation is tho 
revelation of what was involved in the primitive 
promise, and not only its revelation but its fulfil¬ 
ment. Tt is a witness to God’s faithfulness to His 
wuird. 

It is at this point that tho NT takes up the idea. 
We SCO in the Mtignificnt and in tho Benedictus 
how pious souls in Israel were i»reoccupied with it; 
*lle hath holpen Israel his servant tnat he might 
remember merry {as he spake unto oiir fathers) 
totvard Abraham and his seed for ever'* (Lk 
cf. ‘ the oath which he sware unto Abraham our 
father, etc.). In NT times, liowevor, the signifi¬ 
cance of the promise was determined ex eventu ; 
it had been at last fulfilled in Christ, and it was 
by looking at Christ that men discovered what it 
meant. ‘ For how many soever are the promises of 
God [the separate blessings into wliich tho one all- 
embracing iirayycXLa can be resolved] in him is tho 
Yea,’ that is, the Divine confirmation and fulfil¬ 
ment of them all (2 Co 1"^). The substance of NT 
teaching on this subject can be arranged under 
these lieads: (1) the contents of the promise; (2) 
the heirs of it; (3) the conditions of its fulfilment. 

(1) Tho contents of tho promise are always re¬ 
lated to Christ, but they are defined in various 
ways under the influence of various OT ideas. 
Sometimes the original idea of a ‘country of our 
own’ reaiipears, a land in which we shall not be 
strangers and pilgrims as on earth, ‘a ci^ with 
foundations,’ rather ‘ the city with the munda- 
tions,’ a rest like tlio Sabbath rest of God, into 
which we may enter after we have traversed the 
wilderness, an eternal inlieritance. This may be 
said to be the aspect of the promise which pervades 
the Epistle to the Hebrews. See He 41 9«. 
In the preaching of St. Peter, as we find it in the 
early chapters of Acts, it is tlie Risen Jesus, made 
by God ‘both Lord and Christ,’ in whom the promise 


has been fulfilled, and its contents may be said to 
bo mainly the two divinely-bestowed possessions 
of the Cnristian Churcli—the forgiveness of sins 
and the gift of the Holy Ghost. The latter is 
specially spoken of as ‘ the promise of the Father’ 
(l.k 24^®, Ac 1^); Jesus has received from the 
Father ‘ the promise of the Spirit ’ (Ac‘2^), and it is 
with this in view that St. Peter says, ‘ the promise 
is unto you and your children * (2^‘^). There is no 
doubt here a reference to the fact that Jesus had 
promised to send the Spirit to His disciples; but 
tlie last passage quoted shows how this special 
promise of Jesus coalesced in the apostle’s mind 
with the great Messianic promises in which tlie 
future of Israel was assured.—‘When we j)a8s to 
St. Paul we find at first a general conception of the 
same character. The promise made to the fathers 
God has fulfilled in all its imjjort (^KTrfTrXiJ/xjxcv, Ac 
l.‘P^) by raising up Jesus—the raising up having 
refereiuie either to the bringing of J esus on to the 
stage of history, or to the Resurrection ; in either 
case it is ‘according to promise’ that God has 
‘ brought to Israel tlie Saviour Jesus ’ (Ac 13^). At 
a much later date, as he stands before Agrippa, St. 
Paul can represent himself as involved in .such 
troubles ‘ for the hope of the promise made by God 
to our fathers ’ (Ac 25®, cf. 28-® ‘ for the hope of Israel 
I am bound with this chain ’). The hope of Israel, 
all that God has promised to do for it, is in these 
passage.^ regarded as bound up in the Risen and 
Exalted Jesus, What the content of that hope is, 
it would require an exposition of all the apostle’s 
theology to show ; for Christ and the promise are 
practically synonymous terms. All that is in 
Christ is meant by the promise; all the promises 
of God are summed up in Christ. Special aspects 
of this are set in relief by St. I’aul as by other NT 
writers. Thus he speaks of Christians as sealed 
with the Holy Spirit of the promise (Eph I*®), and 
as receiving the promise of the Spirit through faith 
(Gal 3^^). The gift of the Spirit has something of 
promise in it; it is the earnest of a heavenly 
inheritance, an inheritance with the saints in the 
light (Eph Col H^); as the spirit of sonship H 
is the assurance that we are joint heirs with 
Christ, and shall yet be conformed to the image of 
God’^s exalted Son (Ko 8^®*^^), and have an entrance 
into that kingdom of God which for St. Paul is 
always a transcendent and glorious mode of being. 
In Gal 3 ‘ the promise of the Spirit,’ or the Spirit 
as tho essential blessing of the promise, has its 
peculiar value in this, that it is the principle of a 
new life and righteousness to which sinful men 
could never attain on any other terms.—Other 
references to the promise in the NT are more 
dubious, though Tit 1** Ja H* 2® (the crown of life, 
the kingdom which God hath promised to them 
that love Him) are in the line of that conception 
of the promise which was common to St. Paul with 
all primitive Christians. On the other hand, a 
distinctively Johannine thought has availed itself 
of this mode of expression in 1 Jn 2“. 

(2) The second question concerns the heirs of the 
promise: to whom is it given? It was j^ven at 
first to Abraham, or to Abraham and his seed. 
Isaac and Jacob were ‘ heirs witli him of the same 
promise ’ (He 11"). It might seem as if ‘ the seed 
of Abraham ’ were an expression not capable of 
two interpretations, and yet the proper interpreta¬ 
tion of it was the great subject of controversy in 
the primitive Church. Even when the promise was 
seen to be fulfilled in Jesus, it seemed obvious to 
say that it was fulfilled to Israel—that Israel alone 
had a part in it. Even St. Paul can say that 
Jesus Christ was a minister of the oirenmoision, 
on behalf of the truth of God, to confirm the 
promises of the fathers, ».e. belonging to the 
lathers, because made to them (Ro 15*). In ennmer- 
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ating the prerogatives of Israel, he says frankly, 

‘ to whom belong the promises ’ (Ro 9^). In de¬ 
scribing the pre-Christian condition of a Gentile 
Church he says its members liad been ‘ strangers 
to the covenants of the promise,’ and therefore 
without hope. No pagan peopie had that kind of 
assurance as to its own future wliich pious Israel¬ 
ites derived from the word of God, and hence the 
pessimism with which paganism generally contem¬ 
plated the issues of human existence. It was the 
work of St. Paul to show that the jiromise was not 
subject to j)hysical or historical limitations, and that 
no physical or historical accident, such as Jewish 
birth or upbringing, could give one a claim as of 
right against God for its fulfilment. The chief pas¬ 
sages in which he deals with the problem are Gal .‘1 
and Ro 9-11. In the former ho discusses rather 
the con«lition8 on wliich the promise is inherited, 
to which we shall refer below, and comes to the 
conclusion that all who are Christ’s by faith are 
Abraham’s seed, the Israel of God, and lieirs ac¬ 
cording to promise. In the latter lie is confronted 
with the fact that the promise—to judge by the 
results of his own preaching—is not being fulfilled 
to those to whom it belongs, and is being fulfilled 
(according to him) to those to whom it does not 
belong. What strikes one most in this extra¬ 
ordinary passage is the extent to which St. Paul’s 
heart is on the side of those against whom he 
ar/„pie8. Thus, after proving in ch. 9 that no man 
can claim unconditionally tl«at God shall fulfil the 
promise to him, and in ch. 10 that the Jews, by 
persistent disobedience, have forfeited all title to bo 
counted God’s people and the heirs of His promise, 
he falls back in ch. 11 on the abstract theological 
principle that the gifts and calling of God are 
without repentance. It is as if he said—After all, 
there is no denying that Israel is God’s people. 
God has given them the promise, and He cannot 
deny Himself. In spite ot all their unbelief they 
are beloved for the fathers’ sakes; God will 
remember Ilis oath to Abraham, and ‘so all Israel 
shall be saved.’ Such faith may well seem bewihler- 
ing to Gentiles who calmly assume that the promise 
is their own ah initio, and ignore even the historic 
prerogative of the Jew. Rut to the last the Jew 
was to St. Paul the root, the first-fruits; and the 
Gentiles were only <Tvfj.}xtToxo> rijs iirayycXlas (Rph J**), 
not its original and proper heirs.—In later NT writ¬ 
ings the echoes of this conflict die away, and the 
scope of the jiromise is universalized as instinctively 
as Christ is felt to bo l..ord of all. ‘ The promise,’ in 
short, is a historically conditioned way of conceiv¬ 
ing the grace of Goa, and once the critical stage 
had been passed—as it was in St. Paul’s lifetime - 
the discussions as to its range lost interest. Men 
could question who were the true heirs of the 
promise, but not under the same forms Avho were 
the ohiocts of the redeeming love of God in Christ. 

(3) The condition-^ on which the promise are ful¬ 
filled are discus.sed in various connexions. As 
already remarked, the very idea of tirayyeXla is 
spontaneity on the part of the promiser. The 
U'omise is of grace. In Ro 4 and Gal 3 St. Paul 
abours to show that it is subject to no control on 
the part of law, or of works of law. In Galatians 
ho gives a historical proof of this. The ])romise 
was given to Abraham, and to his faith, 430 years 
before the law was heard of ; and thi.s late in¬ 
trusion of law, whatever it may mean, cannot 
mean that we must cam the fulfilment of the 
promise ; if this were the case it would be an 
ivayyeXla —a free spontaneous motion on the part 
of God—no more. In Ro 4 the proof is rather 
speculative or experimental than historical. Cer¬ 
tain ideas and exjieriences hang together, and 
certain others do not. Promise, grace, and faith 
are parts of one whole; wages, debt, and works 


are parts of another whole ; but these two wholes, 
and the parts of them, exclude each other. Hence 
the promise, in all the fulness of its content, ex¬ 
plained above, is fiiltilled, not to works of law, not 
to merit, but to faith in Jesus Christ. All that God 
holds out to us becomes ours as in faith we attach 
ourselves to Him. Where the blessings of salva¬ 
tion are presented as ‘ promise,’ there is always, 
of course, the suggestion that they are not yet 
realized, and hence faith (when this conception is 
prominent, as in the Epistle to the Hebrews) 
assumes some of the characteristics of ho[)e and of 
patience. We road of those who ‘ through faith 
and patience’ inherit the promises; we have ‘need 
of patience’ that after ‘having done the will of 
God’ we may receive the promise (He 6^* 10^). It 
is part of the heroism of faith that having God’s 
promise to go upon it can maintain a strong con¬ 
viction as to the things it hopes for, and give reality 
to tilings unseen (Ho IH). It is the mark of an 
evil time that scoll'ers ask, in regard to the one 
great promise of tlie NT, iroO iarlv ij irrayyeXLa Trjt 
TrapoviTia^ airrov, 2 I* 3"*. J. HENNEY. 

PROPER.— Hike the Lat. proprium, from which 
it is derived througli the Er. propre, ‘proper* 
means one's own. Thus Udall, Erasimts' Para¬ 
phrase, i. 77, ‘ Onely God chauiigeth the myndes 
and heartes of riche men, that they will cherefully 
eyther cast awaio that which they doe possesse, or 
els possesse them as common and not proper’; 
'rinaale, Expositions, 124, ‘ Eorsooth I have no 
goods, nor anything proper, or that is mine own ; 
it is the convent’s’; Rhem. NT, note on Mt 9® 
‘ The faithlesse Jewes thought (as Hcretikes now 
a daies) that to forgeve sinnes was so proper to 
God, that it could not be communicated unto 
man’; and especially Adams, Works, i. 09, ‘Sal¬ 
vation is common, ns St Jude speaketh, ver. 3, 
“ When I gave all diligence to write unto you of 
the common salvation ” ; but few make it proper 
to themselves; that God is my salvation and thy 
salvation, this is the comfort.’ This meaning 
occurs in AV live times. For 1 Ch 29'*^ see 
Peculiah. J’hc other instances are Wis 18-' 
19®, Ac V^, 1 Co V. The Gr. is always tdios. RV 
adds Wis 2^ and Jude® where the Gr. is also 
l'5tos. * 

Another meaning, a derivative of the above, is 
‘of good apj)earance,’ ‘handsome,’ as in Fuller’s 
Holy War, ii., ‘ What a pitie is it to see a T»roj)er 
Gentleman to have such a crick in his neck that 
he cannot look backward ’; and in Holy State, 319, 
of the ‘ Embassadour,’ he says ‘ He is of a proper, 
at least passable person.* This is the sense of 
‘ proper’ in Ho 11^ ‘ Ry faith Moses, when he was 
horn, was hid three months of his parents, be¬ 
cause they saw he was a proper child ’ (do-retov t 6 
waLoloy ; RV ‘ goodly’—.see EaiR). 

J. Hastings. 

PROPHECY AND PROPHETS.— Under this head¬ 
ing four subiects fall to he treated : the history of 
prophecy; the psychology of prophecy; the pro¬ 
phetic teaching; ami the verification in history of 
the propltetic ideas of the future. 

a. The llisroitv of Prophecy. 
i. The Oiiiqin ok Phophecy. 
il. The Name Piioi’UKT. 
iii. Histortcaij Steps. 

1. The A^o of Samuel. 

2. The Early ^lonarchy. 

3. The Ago of the I/iuVary Prophetfl. 

4. The Decline and Expiry of Prophecy. 

B. The Prophetic M TND. 

i. The Idea op tub Prophet. 
ii. Inhimhation. 
iil. Tub Falsk Prophets. 


* See Deisnnann on Xim In BxbeUtudient p. 120 f. (Eng. tp. p. 

128 f.). V b K 
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O . 2 ' i/JS TKAcmsa of the Puofuets. 
i. Gknhral Tbagiuno. 
li. PRIDICTIVB PJIOI'HBCY. 

1. Prediction in General. 

2. MeSHianic Prophocv. 

D. iNTEJiVRKTA TION AND FULFILMENT OF PROPHECY, 
i. PKOfllKOY l\)liTICAL AND IdKAD. 

il. pRoi’MKOY Moral and O’ontinof.nt. 
iii. pROPUBOY National and Kelativk l[ke OT Rkmoion. 

A . The History OF Prophecy. i » ro - 

phecy, tlion^rh tlie deepest niovemeiit of the human 
spirit and in many ways the most my.sterious, has, 
like other movements of the spirit, a history. 
There is the period of its obscure be^dnnings; the 
period of its highest purity and loftiest achieve¬ 
ments; and the period of its decline and expiry, 
when its work being accomplished other agencies 
in the education of mankind took its place. Its 
expiry can be spoken of only in the .sense tliat it 
cca.sed to be a creative power; its results remain 
an imperishable heritage of the race, and the 
agencies in Israel that succeeded it, such as scribes 
and proverbialists or wise men, were only the con¬ 
duits and channels that distributed the" waters of 
its great stream over the individuals of the nation. 

i. Origin of Pkophkcy.— Something to which 
the general name of pro[)hecy iriiglit be given seems 
to have existed among all peoplea. It originated 
from beliefs or feelings common to men everywhere, 
such as (1) that there was a supernatural, a Ood 
or gods, on Avhose will and power the wellbeing and 
the destiny of men depended; (2) that these super¬ 
natural powers had communion with men and gave 
them intimations of their will and their purposes ; 
and (3) that these intimations were not given to 
men indiscriminately, but to certain favoured men, 
who communicated them to others. Having these 
beliefs, ordinary men or States desirous of living 
or acting in aecordanoo with the mind of the deity, 
and {larticularly when in periilexity in regard to 
what lay in the future, liad recourse to those 
through whom the deity spoke, and consulted 
them. 

d'he supernatural powers, it was supposed, gave 
intimation of their will and disposition towards 
men in two ways: (1) in an external way, by 
objective signs or omens in the region of nature, 
as by the llight or cry of birds. I'hese creatures 
coming from heaven uere the Ijcarcrs of a message 
from iieaven. Other creatures also were the means 
of signilicant indications from the deity, for ex¬ 
ample, in the way they met a man, or the side, the 
right or the left, from which they crossed before 
him.* In all countries the sacriheial victim ottered 
to the gods was held to exhibit signs from them, 
particularly in the convulsive movements of the 
liver and entrails of the freshly slain creature 
(Ezk 21). liCss commonly omens were observed 
otitside the animal world, e.g, in the rustling of 
the leaves of trees (Dodona; cf. Gn 12\ Jg 9^, 
2 S In the East the movements and conjunc¬ 

tions of the stars were regarded as prophetic, 
though in this case the inllnence on man’s aestiiiy 
may have been supposed to be exerted by the stars 
tliemselves, which, however, were often identified 
with deities. (2) Besides this external or objective 
revelation, there was an inward revelation given in 
the mind of man. In this case the deity possessed 
the man, inspired him, and spoke through him. 
It is possible, indeed, that tlie animal omens may 
have sometimes been regarded as forms assumed 
by the deity or as pos.scsse<l by him. And from 
tfie curious feelings of antiquity regarding the 
rajoport existing between animals and men, the 
animals may sometimes have been supposed to 
come to men not as messengers of the deity, but on 
their own impulse, knowing themselves what they 
told to men (W. R. Smith, BS^ 443). But this, if 
• AhlwRTdt, Chal^ Ahmof, p. 4611. 


true, belongs to a ditt’erent circle of itleas. Ex¬ 
amples of this second kind of revelation are common 
in the heathen world, as the Tytliia in Greece, the 
kiihin in Arabia, the sibyl, and the like. Even in 
Greece this inward inspiration was considered 
something higher tlian divination by omens, and 
in ancient times, at least, the Oracle subserved 
high ethical and national ends. ’Fhe divine omens 
were not intelligible to ordinary men, hence they 
required persons either of special endowment, or 
of skill acquired from tradition or by practice, to 
interpret them. Such persons, aiignrs, sooth.sayers, 
diviners, or prognosticators (Is 47), might be called 
projdiets of the deity to men. 'I'lie 1‘ythia, being 
wholly overpowered by the deity, uttered her 
oracles with no consciousness of their meaning, 
’riie oracles were often enigmatic, requiring an 
interpreter. The inteiqneter was called prophet 
{Trpo<p7]TTjs, in which the pro is not temporal). 

The iiietlioda ol divination practised in Israel will have more 
afhnity with those usual aiuonj^ the Sheiuitic peoples than with 
those of the general heathen world.* The feelings prevalent 
in the East appear from the fact that a message from the deity 
might be brought to one by a person of another nation 
(Jg 2Iv yl-il.); from the fre<(uent mention of diviners, as 
among the Philistines (1 fS O-, Is and of localities to whloli 
they had given names (.Ig- 7^ from the weight laid on 

omens (Jg (P7 7^, 2 S and particularly on dreams (Jg 
7^^*^-, IS 28‘*); and from the use of the oracle by the sacrca 
lot (Jg B'-*? 17® 1S\ Kzk 21“!). An exliaustive list of the priw-tices 
appears to be given in Dt 1810 . u. Tlie passage states that the 
practices were in use among the aboriginal tribes which Israel 
dispossessed; but as these tribes had been absorbed into Israel 
and formed one people with it, the practices no doubt continued 
to maintain tliemselves in Israel. The difference iniglit be that 
they were now performed in the name of J", and not in tliut of 
the native deities. Tlie terms describing the practices are used 
by Ileb. writers ratber indiscriminately, but perhaps three 
distinct forms can be discovered : (1) the oracle gained by certain 
methods from a god or idol (CDp), (2) Interpretation of omens 
(rn:), arnl (3) utterances of one pos8cs8e<l or inspired by the 
<Ieity. (1) The oracle was common, perhaps, to most of the 
Sliemitlc peoples ; at least it a]>pears in Arabia and Babylon, ae 
weli as in Israel. Mosha of Moab, too. states tliat Chemosh gave 
liiin commamlmenls, but the methoil of receiving them is not 
indicated (cf. K/,k Lots (which were usually headless 

arrows or rods) were shaken atul drawn in the presence of the 
idol, e.g. Hobal nt Me(;«'a, and the teraphim (one image) by 
Nebuchadnezzar (Kzk 21-1). The ipiestion put by the inquirer 
usually took the form of au alternative, ‘ ves’ or *no,' ‘this’ or 
* that,’though several iiossibilitics might be proposed. In the 
story of Nebuchadnezzar the alternative was * llabbath-ammon* 
or ‘Jerusalem,’ and the decision came out ‘Jerusalem.’ In 
method the sacred lot in Israel, Urlm and Tunimim, did not 
differ. This also gave a reply to an alternative proposed. It is 
possible that LXX of 1 8 1441.42 suggests the original reading: 

‘ And Saul said, If the guilt be in me or in Jonathan rny son, give 
Uriiu, O Lord Ood of Israel; but if thou say it is in my people 
Israel, give Tummim.’ The first time Saul and Jonatlian were 
taken and Israel left; the second time Jonathan was taken and 
Saul left. The form of the sacred lot is unknown, and in later 
times its real nature seems to have been forgotten. Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar drew the lots before the teraphim, certainly an image. 
In Israel the ephod was used, and hence the ophod is sup^iosed 
by many to have been an image of J". Ephod and teraphim are 
named together (Jg 17®, Hos 84), but it remains uncertain 
whether they were things different though used together, or 
things of the same class, the two names being cumulative, or 
the one used as interpretative of the other. In the time of Saul 
and David the ephod was in common use; later it foil into 
desuetude. Hosca, however, mentions it os one of the appliances 
of religion in his day, and certainly not with approbation ( 34 ). 
If the root kaifam originally referred to this particular kind of 
divination, its use ceased to be exact. Saul uses the word of 
divination by the *6b (1 8 288 ), and the canonical prophets call 
the false prophets k6$ifrntm, diviners, and their oracles Ipe^emt 
divination (pi. Ifd^dinirn), even when these prophets spoke (aa 
they thought) by inspiration of J" or by dreams. (2) The root 
nahaah (used in Piel t^nj) appears to be used properly of divina¬ 
tion from omens. Joseph divined with a cup, the significant 
indications being afforded by the play of light In the fluid, or by 
the bells and movements of the fluid itself, or, as some think, 
bv the behaviour of oil poured into the cup of water (Gn 44®> i®). 
The word os well as its noun is used of divination by omens, but 
the different kinds of omen are not discriminated (Lv Nu 
2328 241); in an enfeebled sense the word meant to infer from 
signs or indications generally (Gn 3027, i K 208S). (3) Oracles by 
inspiration or possession by deity were common to the heathen 

* An excellent account of general heathen raanticism is trlreo 
in K. Kdhlcr, Der Prophetmnut der Uehtder^ u. die Mantw der 
Oriechent 1800. The work of P. Scholz, Odtiendienet u. Eauber- 
toeeen bet den cUten Hebrdem u, den benachbarten Vblkernt 
1877, is less oritioal. 
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and to Israel. And here manticism and prophecy eome in con¬ 
tact. The two agree in fonn, and have to he diMtinguished by 
other tokens, e.g. by the god in whose name the oracle was 
given, and perhaps by the fact that in the man tic ecstasy the 
consciousness was overpowered and lost, while in prophecy 
there was only exaltation of mind and loss of the consciousnees 
of external things. 

The other things mcntlone<l in Dt are of the nature of 

magic or sorcery, and were always proscri])ed in the religion of 
J" (Kx 1 S 2y J' though they eontinned in Israel till very 

late times. Saul names as legitiniato sources of knowledge of 
the will of the deity, dreams, Urim, and prophets (1 S28<l). TTn- 
llke divination, which seeks to ascertain the mind of the deity, 
magic was a means of binding superhuman powers (chicriy 
demonic or chthonian), either to restrain them from injuring 
oneself, or to constrain them to injure others, and put them 
under a spell, or to reveal what to mortal man was unknown. 
The magical means might he—(l) juotectivo, such as amulets 
(On 364, la 33- ; or (2) both j)rote(’tivfl and constraining, such 
as formulas of incantation (Ts TiH-n-, Ut 18J*, Is 47^* j and (.3) 
necromancy. The last had several foniis : (n) consulting the ’<56, 
(6) consulting the yid'dm\ and (e) consulting the dead. The 
forms and (6) are embraced in (c), though wlicther they ex¬ 

haust (c) is somewhat uncertain (Is 8iH 29 ^, ]^v 20^). Cf. VV. K, 
Smith, Jo 2 ir. of Philology^ vol. xiii. 273ff., xiv. Il3ff.: and 
Driver on Dt 18’ 

ii. Tiir Name Proimikt. In 1 S \)^ it i.s said, 
*He that is now callod “ tlic proiiliot” (N'nj 7inhi. ) 
was heforetime called “the seer ” (n«T rG’eh),^ The 
passa^^e is an annotation, rnncli later in date than 
the context, and cannot have been written before 
the name ‘prophet’ had boon lon^^ current and 
attacbc<l to a succession of men. The radical 
meaning of the word vdhV is uncertain. Two 
terms are used for ‘seer,’ rock and hdzch (nm), 
though without diHerence of sense, d’he annota¬ 
tor’s remark might be sujipoMcd an inference from 
the fact that in the ancient record before him 
Samuel is calle<l ‘the si'cr.’ Still that fact is of 
iinportance; and the possibility^ that there was a 
time when the word ‘ seer ’ was in common nse may 
seem supported by the other fact that the word 
‘vision ’ (pin, pun, etc.) connected with ‘ seer ’ is used 
all down the literature for ‘ prophecy,’ the term 
‘prophecy’ {nPinVdh) connected willi ‘prophet’ 
being a late word (Neh 0'“, 2 Cli If)®). Much 

weiglit niay not ho due to this consideration, and 
on the other side may he urged the extraordinary 
rarity of the word ‘seer,’ though this again niaj’^ 
bo explained by supposing that all references to 
early times in which ‘seer’might have been ex¬ 
pected to occur belong to writings which are pos¬ 
terior to the time when the word ‘ projihet’ had 
become tlio usngo.* The author of the annotation 

1 S (P is familiar with ‘jirophcts’ who were great 
isolated nersonages, like Elijah and probably the 
canonical prophets; and he considers the ‘seer’ 
Samuel to have been quite like one of these. This 
is certainly true of Samuel, though how far true 
of other seers of his day, if .such existed, may be 
doubtful. The seer was an isolated personage like 
the great prophets. Put, further, the character¬ 
istic of the true ‘prophet’ was that he pursued 
national religious ends. Samuel did this with more 
splendid initiative than the greatest of his suc¬ 
cessors. He created the nation by giving it a 
king ; they only sought to preserve it. But the 
seers of lus day, if there was such a class, may 
have ministered rather to personal and private 
interests, as Samuel himself seems to have done 
on some occasions (1 S 0). In 1 S 3* it is said 
that ‘ vision ’ when Samuel was young ‘ was not 
widely diffused’; hut ‘vi.sion’ is hero used of true 
prophecy such as the author was familiar witli in 
his own time. History leaves us in complete 
ignorance in regard to the seers. In fact, the only 
‘ seer ’ we know of is Samuel, and his history is told 
us in a very fragmentary way. The historian gives 
a beautiful picture of his birth and cliildhood, 
narrating how he was dedicated by his mother to 
the Lord, and how J" spoke to him in Shiloh as He 

For example On 207 (Abraham), Ex (Miriam), Nu llMff. 

(Eldad and Medad), Dt 18>®, Jp 44 1 S cf. 2^. 

did to the canonical prophets afterwards (1 S 1-3); 
but the narrative is sudaenly broken olf, and when 
we hear of Samuel again he is already an old man, 
dwelling in Hamah, and known as ‘tlie seer.’ We 
learn from Jer 7^* that the house at Shiloh was at 
some time completely overthrown—no doubt at the 
hands of the Philistines ; and Samuel driven from 
there took up his abode at Ramah. Though called 
a priest, the rhle of prophet was that accepted by 
him, as it is that usually assigned to him (IS 9^®, 
Jer 15^ I’s 99®, Ac 3^); and it was in the exercise 
of his role as prophet—statesman in the kingdom 
of God—that he interfered in so decisive a manner 
in the national i)olitics. It is true that the religion 
of J" did not as a rule create new agencies, but 
served itself of those already existing, into which 
it infused its omti spirit, which gradually threw oil 
all heathen elements originally belonging to them. 
There may have been a class of ‘seers’ in the 
time of the Judges whose methods may not have 
been greatly unlike tliose in use among other 
Shemitie peoples. Put we know nothing of them. 
Samuel is the only ‘ seer ’ known to history. 

Tho meaning of the root and the form H'33 is uncertain. 

(1) The form Is not likely ptep., but more probably, like 

Txp harvester and many words of siniilar form, has active 
sense. The word itself naM* occurs in Arab., but may be a loan¬ 
word from Heb., as it is in other dialects (Noldeke, Gnuch. d. 
/{orans, p. 1). (2) The sense of the word is obscure. The root 
has probabjy no connexion with to bubble up^ as If ndbV 

were one \vho bubbles up under inspiration (Oes., Kuenen, 
Prophets, 4't, cf. I’s 45i). The root uaba'a in Arab, means to 
come /omvdlrd- or into prominence, and causative (conj. il) to 
bring fonvafd, specially to do so by speech, to announce ; and 
in Eth. nababa means to ypeak (Dillra. AT Theol. p. 475). The 
word nd6t’ therefore wcuid mean he who announces, or brinffs 
a messag^e. H'he term, bowever, has not in usage the general 
sense of annouTujer orap(*aker, hut always means one who speaks 
from Ood, i.s. a' prophet, and the llithp. fre(iuently means to 
speak in an excfltcd manner, to rave This connota¬ 

tion might sugA^st the question whether tho root ndbd* did not 
originally exprejss some mental emotion, the reflexive forms 
(Niph. llithp.) meaning to exhibit or display this emotion, as is 
tho case with tto many reflexives, e.g. n3K3 to groan, SnKDn 
to exhibit grief, V]3Kn."i to show anger. It is usually supposed, 
however, that the verbal forms are denominatives from ndbV. 

In this case the jirigirial verbal root v ould not be found in Heb., 
and the word ndbV would cither be an old noun surviving after 
the verbal root was lost, or else a new word learned from the 
(’anaanitos. The word 7idbi' is said (1 8 9^*) to have become a 
substitute for rO'eh ‘ seer,' and unfortunately the literature is 
all later than the time when ndbl' with its derivatives had 
become the usage. The 70 elders of Nu 11 (according to 
Wollhauscn, Comp.^ 102 f., J working on older materials) 
•prophesy’ quite after the manner of the ‘prophets' of the 
days of Samuel (1 8 10) or of Abab (1 K 22), i.e. their ‘ prophesy¬ 
ing'is a Joint exercise. It is possible that ‘prophets'of this 
kind may have appeared in the earliest times, though we do 
not hear of them. Others (^e.g. Kuenen, Proph, ch. 16) are 
inclined to think that the name 7id6t' is (Jonaanite, and borrowed 
by the Hebrews, wlio applied it to the bands of enthusiasts of 
Samuers day because they seemed to resemble the Canoanite 
‘prophets.’ But the existence of Canoanite ‘prophets,* i.e. 
bands of Dervish-Ilke enthusiasts, is purely conjectural. We do 
not hear of such ‘prophets’ till 200years later, and these are 
not Canoanite, but the priest-prophets of the Tyrian Baal main¬ 
tained at the cost of Jezebel (1 K 18^®). Wellhaiisen (Hist, 
p. 440) remarks; ‘Among the Canaanites such Nebiim—for so 
they are styled—had long been familiar.’ It would not bo easy 
to furnish the evidence. Again, the prophetic movement in the 
clays of Samuel was a religious national one, and it is not just 
probable that the Hebrews would borrow terms from the 
Canaanites to describe it, particularly as tho Oanoanites were 
more than probably in league with the Philistines (1 8 3110). 

The Can. and Heb. languages must have been virtually 
identical ; at the same time the root-word appears to exist in 
Assyr., e.g. in Nebo the interpreter of the gods, and nabu to 
announce (Delitzsch, Assyr. II WIT), and the term may have 
entered Canaan from Babylon. The date when the change 
from ‘seer’ to ‘prophet’ took place cannot bo ascertained, and 
the change itself is difficult to explain. Possibly as persons of 
individuality and power arose among the ‘prophets’ they took 
a more independent position like that of ‘seer,’ though the 
name ‘ prophet * continued attached to them. Some personages 
like Gad bore both names (2 8 24'*). 

The term rf/eh is used chiefly of Samuel, 7 times out of 9 
(twee of Hanani, 2 Ch 167-10), The word bbzeh is more common, 

2 8 2411, 2 K 1718, Am 71*, and often In the Chronicler, who 
affects archaic phraseology, e.g. 1 Ch 219 (Gad), 2 Oh 0» I2lfi 
(Iddo), 2 Ch 19* (Jehu), 2 Oh 2980 (Asaph), 1 Ch 26« (Heman). 

2 Ch 3618 (Jeduthun). In the plur. botn and are 

used as parallel to ‘ prophete,^ Is 2910 (a gloss), SQio, Mio 87 
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2 Oh 8318.19. The seers were so named from having visions, 
and possibly the priest Amaziah applied the name t^dzeh to 
Amos (719) on account of the visions which he narrated (7i8'). 
On iidzeh (Arab, l^dzi) cf. Hoffmann, ZA ir, 1883, pp. 90-96 ; and 
on kdhin (=A<tzi) Wellhausen, Jiente'^, p. 130 ff. 

iii. Historical Steps.—1. Time, of Samuel.— 
In the Book of Judges, beyond the reference to 
Deborah (Jg 4), and a ‘prophet* in the days of 
Midianite oppression (6^ cf. 1 S 2*1^), nothing is said 
about prophets. Deborah was a ‘ prophetess,* and 
‘ judged,* that is, ruled or governed, Israel. Both 
terms, ‘prophetess’ and ‘judge,’ imply that Deborah 
played a political rdle. She was a mother in Israel, 
and took the leadership in a national crisis. In 
the times of Samuel men called ‘ prophets * appear 
to have existed in great numbers. 

{a) Those called ‘prophets’ in this age formed 
communities ; they were cenobites, though not 
celibates (2 K 4i). They are first mentioned in 
connexion with Saul at Gibeah of God, Saul’s 
home (1 S 10®). When dismissing him Samuel pre¬ 
dicted that he would meet a band of prophets 
coming down from the high place with music, 
and engaged in ‘ prophesying * (1S 10“*Another 
company had its home at Itamah, where Samuel 
himself dwelt (1 S 19^®). It has usually been sup¬ 
posed that the term naioth means * dwellings,* and 
describes such a prophetic settlement (2 K (5*"’, see 
Naioth). In the times of Elijah and Elisha other 
localities are mentioned as residences, e.g. Bethel 
(2 K 2®), Jericho (2 K 2®), and Gilgal (2 K 4®®, cf. 

2 K 6^. The residenters are called ‘ prophets ’ and 
‘sons of the prophets,’ i.c. members of the pro¬ 
phetic societies (a single momljer is hoi-yidbf. Am 
7^*). Between Samuel and Elijah (1 K 20®®) no men¬ 
tion is made of the ‘ sons of the prophets,’ though 
it is probable that the succession was still main¬ 
tained. Amos, a hundred years after Elijah, 
appears to be acquainted with prophetic societies 
(7^^), and at all times prophets contimied to be 
numerous (1 K 22” 18**), As at the places named 
as residences there was a ‘ high place ’ or sanctuary, 
it was probably around these sanctuaries where 
J" was worshinped that the prophets settled. In 
early times tne distinction between priest and 
proj)het does not seem to have been sharp. The 
Arab, kdhin was both seer and juiest. Samuel was 
both priest and prophet. Jeremiah and Ezekiel 
both came out of priestly families. The con¬ 
nexion, indeed, of priests and prophets was always 
close (Is 8®). Those prophets whom Jer. denounces 
as false act in concert with the temple priesthood. 
Pashhur, who put Jer. in the stocks, was prophet 
as well as priest (Jer 20^*”) ; and it was the ‘ priests 
and prophets ’ who arraigned Jer. before the 
princes for blasphemy against the temple (Jer 26). 

(Z#) The multiplication of ‘prophets’ at this 
epoch indicates a rising spirit of devotion to J", 
and fervour in His service. Some have supposed 
that this new fervour and religious elevation were 
due to the influence of Samuel, and that the 
origin of the prophetic societies must be traced 
to him. But all that we have history for is that 
{Samuel was in close relation with tne prophetic 
communities. We see him on some occasions at 
their head (1 S 19®”) ; but that he did not usually 
reside among the ‘ prophets’ appears from the state¬ 
ment that when David fled to him at Bam ah the 
two together then went and dwelt at Naioth (19*®). 
It is evident that the prophets looked up to him 
and learned from him ; but it is also evicient that 
he felt that the impulses which moved them were 
common also to himself, and he was not ashamed 
to direct them, and share in their prophesyings 
(cf. Elisha, 2 K 4®®). It is probable, therefore, that 
the rise of the ‘ prophets * was due to something 
which swept both Samuel and the people into the 
same stream of national-religious enthusiasm, 

(c) This can hardly have been anything else 

than the crisis that had arisen in the nation’s 
fortunes. The people bad been subdued by the 
Philistines, and were threatened with national 
extinction. And in Israel of this age national and 
religious were virtually the same thing. The idea 
of later prophets, that national autonomy miglit 
be lost, while the religion of J" remained, had 
not yet been reached. It was J" that create*! 
Israel, and made it a nation ; faith in Him was 
the bond of its national existence, and the hour 
of the nation’s peril awoke a new religious-national 
fervour. The nation’s fortunes and history was 
from the beginning the great lesaoii-book in which 
men read the nature of J" their God, and Hhs 
disposition towards them (2 S 21*'’^* 24*®^-). The 
national disasters were evidence of J"’s anger, and 
they awoke the national conscience. The ‘pro¬ 
phets’ were not individual enthusiasts ; they were 
mspired by common sentiments, and animated 
each other, and, as a society, reacted on the sur¬ 
rounding population. Their ‘ proplie.sying ’ was a 
kind of public worship at the liigii place or sanc¬ 
tuary, to which they went up witli pipe and song, 
as continued to be done in after - days (la 30®”). 
And the songs were not songs without words. 
They had religious contents, as much as those of the 
singers who afterwards ‘prophesied with harps’ in 
the temple (1 Ch 26®* *, cf. 2 {s 23*). However rude, 
they would be celebrations of ‘the righteous acts 
of tlie righteous acts of his rule in Israel’ (Jg 

5**). They would be such songs as were after¬ 
wards collected in ‘the Book of the Wars of J"’ 
and in ‘the Book of the Upright’ (Bk. of Jashar). 
Some of the poetical fragments still to be found in 
the historical books may well belong to this age. 
Whether writing was practised by the ‘ prophets’ 
may be uncertain (though cf. 1 Ch 29®”) ; but if they 
did not write, they prepared ’/y their ‘prophesy¬ 
ing’ a language for the Ilcerary prophets who 
came after them. In Amos, the oldest literary 
prophet, we find a religious nomenclature already 
complete ; we find also in him, almost more than 
in his successors, the prophetic mannerism and 
technique^ such as the phrases ‘oracle of J”’ ('' dki), 

‘ thus saith J",’ and much else. It is not too much 
to suppose that it was in these ‘schools of the 
prophets* all down the history that this nomen¬ 
clature and technhjue were formed. 

(c?) The new prophetism was a national-religious 
movement, though the emphasis lay on the reli¬ 
gious aspect of it. Like their great successors, the 
prophets hoped that the national restitution would 
be the shape in which the religious regeneration 
would verify itself. Nevertheless, the national 
claimed expression. The monarchy was the crea¬ 
tion of prophecy, not merely in the sense that the 
]>rophet Samuel, by inspiration of J", gave the 
people a king, llie national direction of pro¬ 
phecy embodied itself in the kingship. The first 
king of Israel was a prophet as well as the second. 
When Saul turned to go from Samuel, God gave 
him another heart, and when he met the prophets 
the spirit of God come on him and he prophesied. 
His excitation was not mere contagious sympathy. 
There was mind under it; it was the thought 
awakened by Samuel of his high destiny and of the 
task before nirn taking lire from contact with the 
national - religious enthusiasm of the prophets. 
The exclamation of the populace, Is Saul also 
among the prophets? has been taken as an ex¬ 
pression of wonder that a solid yeoman like Saul* 
should join himself to a company of ranting en¬ 
thusiasts. ,Thi8 view is wholly improbable. It 
was not in this way that religious exaltation was 
looked on in the East. It was just the visible 
excitation that suggested to the onli^ker that 
the enthusiast was possessed by the deity. Even 
the insane, just because he had no mastery ovei 
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his mind, whicli seemed moved by another, was 
held inspired. A multitude of passages show the 
popular reverence for the prophets, e.q. 2 K 4'^* 

(cf. 6^ 9^), particularly 2 K wliicli describes 

how a person ‘ brou^^dit the man of (iod bread of 
the first fruits,’ as peo])le did to the sanc.tuary of 
J" (cf. 1 K 12''^^*). Neither can Amos’ disclaimer of 
being a prophet or one of tlie sons of the prophets 
mean that ‘ he felt it an insult to be treated aa 
one of them.’* Amos (7^^) merely states a his¬ 
torical fact, viz. tliat he had not been an isolated 
prophet such as hilijali and others were, nor a 
member of one of the ‘prophetic schools,’ but had 
been suddenly called from behind the flock to 
‘ jirophesy ’ to (iocl’s people Israel. The respect 
M’ith which he mentions proj>hets elsewhere as 
God’s greatest gift to the people (2‘* is suflicient 
evidence of his feeling.t 

2. Early Monarchy, — During the time of the 
Judges and the early monarchy the means of 
ascertaining tlie will of was cliicily the sacred 
lot and epliod. This was employed by tlideon (.Ig 
8*''^) ami Micah (Jg 17. 18), by Saul, and by David 
and his priests in the early |)eriod of his history 
(1 S At a later time it is little referred to, 

the king’s advisers being the prophets. Side by 
side with this there existed seers through whom J" 
spake. The Arab. kdhi)i or seer was also sup- 
j)osed to be poss(?ssed by a .sj)iiit, which spake 
through him (Wellhausen, lieatc*^ 134). The seer 
was ahsorlKMl into the class of ‘ prophets,’ and the 
name ‘proi)het’ remained common to the isolated 
individual and the member of the community. 
And from this time forward the will of 6" was 
chiefly ask(;d at the mouth of the prophet (1 K 
The early waters of prophetism may have 
been someNvhat turbid, but they gradually ran 
clear, and became that stream of ethical prophecy 
to which there is nothing like in the religious 
history of mankind. J" spake in the mind of man 
and to his mind ; the prophet stood in the council 
of God. d he two ways of ascertaining the will of 
J" in the age of Samuel are reflected in the two 
narratives of the election of Saul. Both narra¬ 
tives ascrihe the institution of the monarchy to the 
will of but in the one (1 S 9^-10^^ 11) his will is 
declared through prophetic inspiration, in the 
other (1 S 8. 12) through the oracle of the 

lot. The latter tradition, though further removed 
from the actual events, is at least true to the his¬ 
torical conditions of the ptudod. 

The true causes of the rupture betw^cen Samuel 
and Saul c;in scarcely be asiuu lained. The pro¬ 
phetic siiirit in Saul never obtained the mastery 
within him, it was always in conflict with contrary 
currents in his nature. J.atterly the spirit be<^am*e 
troubled and obscuriHl, and its place was taken by 
an evil spirit from God (ef. I K 22-*'’’ ). David was 
a man according to God’s heart, that i.s, in all 
things subject to the will of J" (cf. 1 8 15-), and 
the prophets are found .sujiporting his throne. 
Special designations are given to some of them 
suggestive of the oflices tlicy performed, e,g. men¬ 
tion is made of ‘ the prophet Gad, David’s seer ’ (2 .S 
24^*, 1 Ch 21“, 2 Ch 29'®). These prophets indirecdly 
influenced the government and acted on the aflaiis 
of the kingdom as a whole, although through the 
king (2 S 24’^ 12*'*'*, 1 K l-^’^-). So long as the 

prophets and kings were in accord this may have 
continued, but when kings arose who xvere mere 
national rulers and unprogressive or retrograde 

•WclHmusen, lliftt. 293. WelHiausen’s remark that ‘the 
mint of the story narrated of Saul (1 S be iiothin^c 

mt Samuel's and David’s enjoyment of the disifrau'e of the 
nuked kinjf’ (p. 208), is merely the cynical sally of a modern 
humourist. 

t This view of Am 7*-* is rightly taken by J. (). Matthes, art. 
•The False rrophets,' Mod. liev.^ July 1884. See also J. 
Robertson, Early lielig. o/Israel^ p. 90. 
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in religion,—of course no king of^ that age wm 
irreli^ous in the sense of neglecting the tradi¬ 
tional religion,—naturally the prophets, at least 
those among tliern who were ethically progressive, 
took another side. It might have ooon well for 
the peaceable development of the kingdom of J" 
if the prophets and rulers had ahvays been in 
harmony, and it might seem a calamity when a 
dissidence arose between them ; but umloubtedly, 
though the disagreement was often fruitful of 
trouble and revolution, it contributed to the inde¬ 
pendence of the prophetic order. Prophecy re- 
sumeil the ‘national element in it, which it had 
divested itself of and delegated to the monarchy, 
and stood forth against all classes and functions as 
the immediately inspired guardian of the kingdom 
of J" in all its interests. Moses was the type of 
the true premhet (IIos 12^®, Dt 18^®). 

3. The Canonical Prophets, — Prophets like 
Nathan, Elijah, and Elisha, following the ex¬ 
ample of Samuel, directly interfered in Uie govern¬ 
ment of the State. Nathan determined the suc¬ 
cession to the throne (I K ); Elijah donouneed 
the dynasty of Omri, and Elisha set in motion the 
revolution tliat overthrew it (2 K 9). The latter 
prophet was the very embodiment of the national 
spirit in tlie Syrian wars, and took the Held in 
the campaign against Moab (2 K Elijah 

and he were the national bulwark—‘ the chariots 
of Isracd and the horsemen thereof ’ (2 K 2'^^), But 
after Elisha the prophets withdraw from exter¬ 
nal national, and party, conflicts. They no more 
head revolutions. Nevertlieless, they remain 
statesmen as much as their great predecessors. 
They could not cease to be politicians as long 
as the kingdom of J" had the form of a State. 
They oppose, warn, and counsel kings and State 

i iartics according to the exigencies of the time, 
losea, indeed, thinks the monarchy impotent for 
good, if it has not been from the beginning the 
source of all evil (13^^^^*). But Isaiah, so Ion*' as 
the State was independent, warned Ahaz against 
involviiif' his kingdom in the struggles of the 
nations, in the collision of which his country would 
be cruslied (ls7); and when the dream of independ¬ 
ence had passed away he resisted with equal 
strenuousness tlie meditated revolt of Ilezekiah 
ami the Egyptian party against the Assyrian 
power (Is 30^^' 3P‘’'-). The same principles guided 
tier, and Ezk. in the Cbalda?an age (Jer 2P 38^, 
Ezk 17). But the only weapon which the prophets 
now use is the word of God which is in their mouth. 
Jer., though set over the nations to pluck up and 
break down, wields only the word of J", which is 
like a hammer breaking the rocks in pieces (Jer 
!«. 10 0.3*®), anil which has a self-fulfilling energy 
(Is 55’^‘’^'). J" hews the people by the prophets, 
and slays them witli the words of His mouth 
(IIosG®). But in this age new thoughts, difficult 
to account for, filled the minds of the prophets. 
Eqniierly, J", as God and ruler of His people, 
rejected dyna.sties, and by the prophets overthrew 
them (Hos 13^*) ; now, it is the conviction of all the 
prophets, both of the north and south, that J'' has 
rejected the nation, that Israel as an independent 
State is doomed to perish. Side by side with 
this thought, or as a consequence of it, another 
thought appears, fl'he complex notion ‘national- 
religious’ seems reflected on and analyzed, and the 
‘religious’ assumes such preponderating weight 
that the ‘national’ appears of little value. The 
ideal kingdom of J" is a religious community faith¬ 
ful to the Lord. Another thing, closely connected 
with the two just mentioned, is the lofty spiritual 
and ethical conception of J" God of Israel reached 
by the prophets of this age, and, what is hut the 
obverse siife of it, their bovere judgincnt on the 
moral condition of the people. This lofty con- 
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oeption of J" and this pure ideal of what His people 
must be, cannot be an unmodiated and inexplicable 
leap upward of human religious genius, neither 
can it be a sudden divine creation. It did not, 
like Jonah’s gourd, grow up in a night. History, 
unhappily, does not enable us to follow its growth. 
But it is the perfect ettiorescence of a tree whoso 
roots stood in the soil of Israel from the beginning, 
whose vital energies had always been moving 
towards flower, and which burst forth at last in 
the gorgeous blaze of colour which we see. The 
wealth of etliical and religious teaching found in 
the prophets of this age has led to a reaction 
against the former idea that prophecy was specifi¬ 
cally prediction, and the view has become preva¬ 
lent tnat the true function of the prophet was 
to be a teacher of ethical and religious truths. 
This view is also one-sided. The jnophets never 
cease to be * seers *; their face is always turned to 
the future. Tliey stand in the council of J" 
(Am 3’, Jer 23--), and it is wliat He is about to do 
that they declare to men. Their moral and reli¬ 
gious teaching is, so to speak, secondaiy, and due 
to the occasion. Their conviction is that the 
destruction of the nation is inevitable, and they 
dwell on the nature of J" and on the moral de¬ 
clension of the people to impress their conviction 
on the nation—‘ prepare to meet thy ( lod, O Israel ’ 
(Am 4^^). Or, as their conviction of the inevit¬ 
ableness of the nation’s doom does not seem 
absolute, but is crossed, at least at times, by the 
possibility or even the hope that it might be 
averted (Am 5^'*- Is H®, Jer 36^'®), they impress 
on the people the mind and life whicli is acceptable 
to J"—that which is good, and what the Lord 
requires of them (Mic tt”)—that they may repent, 
and that His judgments may be arrested. Or, 
when the foreboding of near destruction again 
oppresses them, they look beyond the dark and 
tempestuous night that is gathering to the day 
that will daw’n behind it (Is —for though J" 
will destroy the sinful kingdom He will not destroy 
the house of Jacob (Am 9®),—and they dil.ate on 
the righteousness and the peace and the joy of 
that new age (Is 9^'®, Hos The prophets now 

employ writing, and the sliort, drastic oracles of 
former times (I S 15'^^ IK 11 ®^ 21 ^^*) give place to 
discourses of considerable length. By writing 
they could influence many whom their voice could 
not reach, and the written word became a perma¬ 
nent possession of the godly kernel of the people, 
upholding them in the midst of the darkness when 
God’s face was liidden, and being when the 
calamities were overpast a witness that God had 
still been with them (Is 8 ^®*^-, Ezk 2 ®). The instances 
of Deuteronomy and the roll of Jeremiah show that 
a writing produced a far more powerful impression 
than the spoken word of the prophet. 

A strange and interesting phenomenon in the 
history of prophecy is what is called * False* 
Prophecy. The true prophets, whoso word 
history and God’s providence verified, and to 
which the religious mind of mankind has sot its 
seal, laid emphasis on the ‘religious’ element in 
the complex ‘ national-religious ’ idea. The unity 
J" and tire nation had to their minds become dis¬ 
rupted, and J" now stood opposed to the nation. 
The ‘ false ’ prophets continued to lay the chief 
emphasis on the ‘national* side; hence they might 
he called nationalistic prophets rather than false, 
though, of course, their anticipations were often 
disproved by events. The question whether these 
prophets were retrograde or only unprogressive, 
will be answered dift'erently according to the view 
taken of the development of religion in Israel. 
There is no reason to suppose that they had per¬ 
sonally sunk below the level of their own time. 
They stand on the same level with the body of 


the people. The charge of the canonical prophets 
is that the nation as a whole had declined from 
the purer moral and religious ideal of early times 
(Hos 2’, Is 1^^). And this charge is certainly 
true. For, admitting that the people by entrance 
upon the Canaanito civilization had attained to a 
broader and fuller human life, and admitting even 
that the conception of J", by taking up into it 
some of tlie thoiiglits connected with the native 
gods, became enlarged and enriched, mixture with 
the Cauaanites produced a deterioration both in 
the life and religion of Israel. It is this deteriora¬ 
tion that seems to the true proi)}iets so fateful in 
regard to the destinies of the nation. And it is 
on this (]^uestion of the national future that con¬ 
flicts arise between the true prophets and the 
false. It is in this region, too, that another new 
phenomenon in the history of prophecy appears in 
this ago—the persecution of the prophets. Former 
prophets, like Samuel, hdijah, and Elisha, w'ere 
embodiments of the ‘ national-religious ’ spirit, 
and carried the people with them. The new out¬ 
look of the propliets regarding the national des¬ 
tinies enraged the populace, llie prophets seemed 
to them madmen; their predictions tliat J" would 
destroy His people were incredible; they wore 
traitors, and sought not the welfare of the people, 
but their hurt (.Icr .38^). The prophets probotbly 
might have preached as they liked about the nature 
of J''and the kind of service nleasing to Him, if they 
had not gone further and drawn inferences as to 
the destinies of the nation. Jelioiakim showed his 
inditterence to Jeremiali’s ^ueacliing, or his con¬ 
tempt for it, by tlirowing his book piecemeal into 
the fire; it was only when at the end of the roll 
he found the assertion tliat Nebuch. would come and 
destroy the land (Jer 3G‘-*® 25®*^®), that ho ordered 
the prophet’s arrest. On another occasion Jer. was 
seized ami beaten on the suspicion that he was 
falling away to the Cliahhcaiis, and flung into a 
dungeon because his gloomy anticipations dis¬ 
heartened the men of war in the city (38^). And 
it was because of his prophecy of national disaster 
(1 K 22 ) that Ahab ordered Micaiah to be confined 
on bread and water till he came back (he did not 
come back I). It was not their religious opinions 
but their political threats that drew persecution 
on the prophets (Am The persecution was 

the convulsive ell'ort of the ‘ national - religious ’ 
spirit to maintain itself. No doubt many of the 
people were impatient of the prophets’ general 
teaching, or contemptuous of it: they burJesqued 
their manner (Is 28'**^®), and ironically invited the 
interposition of the Lord with which the prophets 
threatened them (Is 6 ^®* ; they imposea silence 

on them (Am 2 *®, Mic 2 ®), and told them to have 
done with the Lord of hosts in their hearing (Is 
30®"^*); but it was mostly when the prophets 
entered the political region, or when to the general 
mind they seemed guilty of sacrilege (Am 7^“’ Jer 
714 2 ( 57 . 8 )^ that harsher measures were adopted. No 
doubt the persecution of the prophets by Ahab at 
the instigation of Jezebel was on account of their 
opposition to the introduction of the Baal worship. 
But even this persecution seems to have been 
transient, for shortly before his death we observe 
Ahab on the best of terms with the prophets (I K 
22 ). If the 4(X) mentioned here are ‘false,* or 
merely nationalistic, prophets, probably many of 
them nad opposed the Baal cultus if for no higher 
reason than tnat J" was the national God. The per¬ 
secution by Manasseh, of whom we know so little, 
would be for similar reasons, because the prophets 
opposed the Assyrian cults which the king so 
araently patronized. 

4 . Tne Expiry of Prophecy. — Many things 
contributed to the decline and final failure of 
prophecy. 
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(a) The prophets bore some resemblance to a 
progressive political party in a State. So long as 
abuses exist, and privilege leads to injustice and 
oppression of the weaker classes, such a party 
is strong. Its power lies in attack. But when 
abuses have been removed, and the reforms de¬ 
manded have been conceded and placed upon the 
statute book, the function of the party of progress 
has ceased. Now, the evils against which the 
prophets contended had, externally at least, been 
removed by the reform of Josiah. Deuteronomy 
received the sanction of the king and government, 
and became the law of the State. This was a 
triumph of prophetic teacliing on morals and re¬ 
ligion ; but if it was thus a witness to the power 
of prophecy in the past, it was virtually a death¬ 
blow to it for the future. For by embodying the 

E ractical issues of the prophetic principles in law, 
aving State autliority, it superseded the living 
prophetic word. No doubt even after Deut. be¬ 
came State law Jer. continued to be a prophet. 
Ho perceived that the reform was merely external, 
and he continued to demand something more in¬ 
ward—not reform but regeneration. 

{b) Again, the great prophets from Amos to Jere¬ 
miah liad traversed the whole region of theology and 
morals. Idttle could be added to what they had 
taught concerning J" and His purposes, concerning 
man and his destiny. Those who came after them 
could do little more than combine tlieir principles 
into new applications and uses. And in point of 
fact such proi»hets as Ezekiel and Deutero-Isaiah 
are almost more theologians than prophets.* 

(c) Another thing which contributed to the ex¬ 
piry of i)rophecy was the fall of the State. With 
the destruction of Jerusalem, the nation, the 
subject of prophecy, ceased to exist. Its de.slruc- 
tion was the seal set to the truth of prophecy, to 
its teaching on God and the people, and its task 
was done. If in a sense prophecy had destroyed 
the nation it had saved religion. For by teaching 
that it was J'' who brought ruin on the State it 
showed that the downfall of the nation was not 
the defeat but the triumph of J". The gods of the 
nations, Chemosh, Asshur, and Morodacli, perished 
with the nations of whose spirit they were the em- 
iKidiments, but Jehovah rose the higher over the 
ruins of Jerusalem. He was seen to be the God of 
llighteousncss, tiie moral Ruler of the world— 
.Jehovah of Hosts was exalted in judgment. 

And the Holy God sanctified in righteousness 

(Is 5^®). 

When Israel perished as a nation, and was scattere<i 
over every land, the idea of Israel just by being 
detached from the nation became clearer; the 
conception of Israel, of its place in the moral 
history of mankind, took the place of Israel, and 
the second Isaiah, operating with this conception, 
—the servant of the Lord,—is still a prophet. No 
doubt with all his brilliancy much oi his book is 
theological deduction from his lofty conception 
of J", but in one respect he is what all the great 
prophets were, an ‘ intenireter ’ of history, and by 
far the profoundest. He stands at the end of 
Israel’s history, and looking back he reads its 
meaning, which is that its suflerings as .servant 
of the Lord have atoned for its sins as a mere 
part of mankind. 

{d) Although at the Restoration the gorgeous 
anticipations of the second Isaiah had been dis¬ 
appointed, the idea of what Israel was, its con- i 
Bciousness of itself and its meaning in the religious 
life of mankind still maintained tliem.selves. The 
eschatological hope remained inde.structiblo. This 
hojie had sometimes a national element in it, the 

* Wcllhausen remarks (Rested, 187^ that with the revelation of 
the Koran the function of the kdhxn or seer came to an end, 
and he disappears. 


idea of a political supremacy of Israel over the 
other nations, but it was mainly the hope of 
religious supremacy as tlie people of God (Ls 61®). 
Israel had become a purely religious idea, its 
mission was to be the light of the nations—salva¬ 
tion was of the Jews. And this great eminence 
and triumph God would confer upon it by a 
sudden interposition, when He would plead its 
cause and ‘justify’it by showing it to be in the 
right in its time-long plea against the nations—a 
idea which in other words was the religious history 
of mankind (la And what iem.ained for 

Israel was to prepare for God’s interposition, and 
be worthy of it by doing His will, 'rims, when 
Israel was merely a religious community with no 
national life, i)rophecy became altogether detaclied 
from history and took the form ot retlective and 
theological combinations of former prophecies. Its 
theme was the eschatological hope, and it occupied 
itself with searching wliat, and what manner of 
time this hope would be realized (Du 9-, 1 P P^). 
Prophecy becomes Apocalyptic. Apocalyptic con¬ 
tinues to sh.are all the great ideas of prophecy : it 
regards history as the expression of God’s moral 
rule of the world ; it regards God as purposing 
and foreseeing all its great movements; and it sup¬ 
poses Him to reveal His purposes to His serv.‘iiits 
trom the beginning. Hence, instead of looking 
back over history, Apocalyptic plants itself in 
front of history, tiirrnng history into prophecy, 
and locating all its great movements in the mind 
of some ancient seer, Enoch, Moses, Baruch, 
Daniel, or Ezra. Apocalyptic is thus always 

р. seudepigraphic; but the date of an Apocalypse 
can generally be guessed from the fact that uj) to 
his own time the author is pretty accurate, having 
history to rely on, while from his own time on to 
the end he can only forecast or c.alcnlate. 

In the times when prophecy h.'ul virtually ceased 
there are occasional references to it, 'J'he references 
are of two kinds. Generally they are expressions 
of sorrow that the people has no more the gubl.anco 
of the prophet in its perplexities and darkness, ami 
of the hope that a pro])heb will again arise ; but 
once at least prophecy is spoken of with dislike. 
In the one case the true pro]>het is thought of, in 
the other the misleading false pro}>becy. See on 
the one hand Fs 74®, 1 Mac 4^® 9-'^ ; cf. La 2®, 

Fr 29*® : on the other hand Zee 13**® ; cf. ha 21^^ 4‘^. 

The prophets of the OT may be grouped thus— 

i, ruOI'llKTS or TIIK AkHYIUAN AGK. 

Jona>i (rt'fprrcd to 2 K 
AnioH, c. 7(i0 
Hoaea, c. 750-737. 

Isaiah, 740-700. 

Micah, G. 724 and later. 

Zophauiah, c. 027. 
iS'ahuru, c. 010-008. 

U. PHOPIIKTS op tub CiIALD.HAN rKRlOO, 

Jerfiiiiah, c. 020-560. 

Ilaimkkuk, c, 005 000. 

Ezekiel, c. 693-573. 

ill. PROfllKTS OF TUB Pf.USIAN PkUIOD, 

Is i;t-i4 21100 34-35?. 
la-utero-Isaiah, c. 510. 

H:i' 4 ^jfai and ZecJiariah, 1-8, c. 520. 

Mal.'udd, c. 400-460. 

Probably latcTj at all events after the llostnration, Joel, 
Jonah, uhadiah (in present fonn), Is 24-27, Zee 9-14. 

B. TUE PROPUETIC Mind. — Many questions 
arise regarding the mind of the prophet whicli 

с. an hanlly be answered, but allusion may be made 
to some of them. 

i. The Idea of the Prophet. —A number of 
things are said of the prophet which might servo 
as partial definitions. Such delinitions are ilill’erent 
at dilferent times, the prophet being regarded from 
various sides. In inquiring into the prophetic mind, 
it is the prophet’s own idea of liimself that is of 
interest; but his idea of him.self did not differ from 
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the people’s idea of liim, though in his own case 
the idea was based on his consciousness, in 11 le case 
of the peoi>le on their observation. Both believed 
that the prophet was one who spoke the word of 
J". When threatened with death Jer. said to the 
people, * P'or of a truth J" has sent me unto you to 
speak all these words in your ears’ (Jer 20’"*) ; and 
tne people’s idea of their prophets, if not of Jer., 
was the same : ‘ the word shall not perish from the 
prophet’ (Jer 18^®). 

Cfertain names applied to the prophet are sug¬ 
gestive of ideas entertained of him. (l)Ouc of tlie 
oldest and most common of these tlesignations was 
man of God. The name is used of Samuel (1 S 9®), 
of Elijah and Elisha, and of others (1 K 12*^* 13, 
Jer 35^), and often of Moses. The name implies 
close relation to God; the prophet is near to God 
(Am 3'^, Jer 23-^* ®®). The Shunammite made a little 
chamber for Elisha, becau.so he was ‘ a holy man 
of God ’ (2 K 4). lloliness is nearness to God ; 
whether in this age it already connoted moral 
purity (Is 6®) may be uncertain ; the ‘ man of God’ 
at any rate suggested this, for the widow of 
Sarepta said to Elijali, ‘What have I to do with 
thee, thou man of God? art thou come to call my 
sin to remembrance?’ (1 K 17'®). The name ‘man 
of God’ suggests both the ethical basis of prophecy 
and the religiousness of the prophet. All the pro¬ 
phets pass moral judgmentson tlieircontemporaries, 
Nathan on David (2S 12) and Elijah on Ahab, 
and the pages of the literary prophets contain little 
else than such judgments. And Jeremiah at last 
goes so far as to say that the mark of a true pro¬ 
phet is just that he passes such a moral condemna¬ 
tion on his time; this of itself authenticates him 
(Jer 28®*®). How deeply the moral entered into 
the prophet’s own idea of prophecy is seen in Is 
6 ®"^*, ef. Mio 3®. But the notion of religiousness or 
godliness suggested by the name ‘ man of God ’ is 
even more important. The prophet’s ‘call’ was 
less appointment to an office as we c;all it, tlnin to 
a religious life-task. Ills prophesying was lifted 
up into his own personal religious life. The foun¬ 
tain of prophecy was communion with God, This 
is seen in Jer., in whom prophecy and piety melt 
into one another. (2) Another common designa¬ 
tion of the prophet is servant of God or of J". 
The name is given to prophets in general (2K 
to Elijah (1 K 18’’®), Isaiali (20®), and others (I K 
14^®, 2 K 14'*“), particularly to Moses. The service 
is usually jmblic, in the interests of God’s Uing- 
doin. The name ‘servant of J"’ is given also to 
Israel. Israel is the great servant of J" — his 
ministry is to mankind, that of the individual 

n thets is to the narrower world of Israel itself. 

in like manner both Israel and the proj>het 
are called messciujar of J "—the one to the nations 
(Is 42’®* ’®), and the other to Israel (44®®). The term 
‘ messenger’ is used mostly in late writings (IJag 
1 ’®, Mai 3’), but the consciousiie.ss of being ‘seiit^ 
is common to all the pr^hets—‘ Go and tell this 
people’ (Is 6®, Jer 26’®). The prophet feels he has 
a commission to the people as much as Moses felt 
he had a commission to Pliaraoli. (3) Another 
name given to the pro[)liet is interpreter. The 
name, though rare (Is43®’), is descriptive of the 
position of the pro]»het in regard to history and 
God’s providence. God speaks in events, and the 
prophet interprets Him to men. Prophecy arises 
out of history, keeps pace with it, and interprets 
it. God is the author of Israel’s history, and His 
meaning in it, His disposition towards tlie people 
as expressed in it, renects itself in the prophet’s 
mind. And as it rellects itself it awakens in him 
the sense of I he people’s evil; and being one with 
them he becomes the conscience, particularly the 
evil conscience, of the people. Events are never 
mere occurrences; God animates them; each great 
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event of history is a theopliany, a manifestation of 
God in His moral operation. The eyes of ordinary 
men do not perceive this meaning, and when 
suddenly confronted with some unexpected issue 
they exclaim, ‘Verily thou art a God that hidest 
thyself, God of Israel, the Saviour’ (Is 45’®). 
Further, no event is isolated; each has resulted 
from something preceding it, and will issue in con¬ 
sequences following it. History is a moral current, 
and at whatever point in it tlm prophet stands ho 
feels whence it has come and whither it is bowing. 
Of course, the prophet is not a more interpreter of 
history or institutions.* To 8 uj)i>ose so would bo 
to give him the second instead of the first place; 
the mind of man is greater than institutions or 
history, and it is in it above all that God will 
reveal Himself. And even the institutions and 
history are not mere miraculous Divine creations; 
men concurred in founding tlie institutions, and 
they have their part in making the history. Events 
furnish the occasion of tlie prophet’s intuitions, but 
they do not set bounds to them. Indeed we often 
.see the prophet’s mind outrunning history, filling 
the events around him with a profounder meaning 
than they actually contain. Iiis own mind is full 
of great issues, great ideals of the future ; and 
eager to see their realization he animates the events 
occurring in his day with a larger signiliennee than 
they have, thinking they will issue in the final 
peirection for which ho yearns. If he proves at 
fault in regard to the time^ he rightly divines the 
moral connexion of the events of nis day with the 
perfection of the end. Other names, such ns ‘ seer,* 

‘ watchman ’ (Jer 6 ®"^, Ezk 3’^), need not be dwelt 
upon. 

There are several passages, belonging to different 
dates, which might oe taken as deJinitions of ‘ pro¬ 
phet.’ In Am 3’*® it is said, ‘ The Lord God doeth 
nothing without revealing his counsel to his ser¬ 
vants the prophets.’ Jer. (23'-®) varies this by saying 
that the prophet stands ‘ in the council’ oi J", and 
knows His purpose (Job 15^). The passage states 
two things, viz, that J"reveals His mind and purpose 
to the prophets, and that He does so particularly ‘u 
reference to the future. When great events are 
about to happen, involving the destinies of the 
people, the sensibility of the pro])het is quickened 
and feels their aj»proach, and he stands forth to 
announce them. Thus Amos and Hosea appear as 
heralds of the downfall of the kingdom of the 
North ; Micah and Isaiah, when the storm-cloud of 
Assyrian invasion was rising on the northern 
horizon, and Jeremiah when the empire of the blast 
w^as passing to the Gliakheans, and the downfall of 
Judali was nigh at hand. Among other passages 
referring to prophecy on its predictive side. Is 
414 .a’fr. 451 B. la) deserves mention. Hero predic¬ 

tive proidiccy is claimed for J" and Israel and 
denied to the idols and their peoples, and the power 
to predict as w ell as the fact of having truly pre¬ 
dicted is proof that J" is God. J" is tlie first and 
the last; He initiates the movements of history, 
anti He brings them to an end. Krom the beginning 
He foresees the end. But it is His relation to Israel 
that causes Him to announce it bofondiaml. For 
Israel is His servant, and His purpose can be ful¬ 
filled only through the co-o])eration of men, to 
whom it must be revealed. The conception of a 
living God in moral fellowship with men involves 
in it propliecy having reference to the future. Here 
again prophecy is lifted up into the sphere of 
personal religious life. 

The passage Dt 18®'®®, though not excluding 
prediction, places prophecy on a broader basis. 
Prophecy is due to two things: ( 1 ) to that 
yearning of the human spirit to know the will of 

* This Mems the idea of v. Hofmann, Wela$agu7ig u, Er/HU 
Iwng. 
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tlie deity, and to have coininuniori willi him, 
common to men everywhere. This yearning 
created many kinds of diviners, who hy external 
means inferred wliat was the mind of deity. But 
it is not in tins way, hut in one higher and 
W'oi thier, that tlie true God satisfies the yearning 
of Ilis iicojde’s heart (Nu 2.3-^). However pro¬ 
fusely signs of Him and of His mind he scattered 
over nature, there is a more immediate intercourse 
between Him and men. He s])eaks to the mind 
of man directly ; there is a communion of spirit 
with spirit. J'' puts His words in tlie prophet’s 
mouth, wdio speak.s tliem in His name (Dt 18^®* 

(2) And the reason for employing a prophet as 
mediator between J" and the i»eople is tliat the 
people shrank from hearing the voice of J" speak¬ 
ing to them directly. He sjioke the ten words in 
the people’s cars at Horeh, hut Israel said, * Let 
me not liear again the voice of the J^ord my God, 
that I die not’ An extraordinarily lofty 

place is assigned liere to the propiiet; his words 
are as much the words of J" as if J" spoke them 
immediately with His own voice (cf. Nu 12-). 
But these words of IMoses, ‘ A prophet sliall tlie 
Lord ^your God raise up unto you like unto me,’ 
eoritain other points illustrating the idea of 
*pr()[»hct.’ The term ‘raise up’(cf. Am 2^^) is 
used of tJie jinlgos, and in many ways the 
prophet s were the successors of the judges. The 
jiropheb is immediately raised up. The Divine 
act is reflected in ids own consciousness in the 
crisis named his ‘call.* His position is a personal 
one. He is not a inemher of a caste irilieriting an 
olliee. Ho may ho taken from any class: from 
the priesthood, like Samuel, Jer., and Ezek., and 
probably otliers ; from the aristocracy of the 
cajiital, like Isaiah from the population of the 
country townships, like Micah and Urijah of 
Kiriatli-jearim (Jer 2f»); or from those that followed 
after the IlmJc, like Amos. Women, too, miglit be 
proph(3te.sscs, as Miri.im, Deborah, and lluldah 
(2 K 22). The singular ‘a prophet’ may be used 
eolJeetively of a I inti of prophets (Hos 12^®), or 
more probably as tlu ni was usually only one great 
prophet at one time the veferenee may bo to the 
individual projjliet in e.uJi age. In the words ‘like 
unto me ’ ilie projjiiet is put on the same plane 
Avitli Moses; and s(» far as the s<;ope of his func¬ 
tions extended this is the best definition. It may 
he said lluit we really do not know what Moses 
w'as like; and to say tliat the prophet was ‘like 
Moses,’ is to explain the unknown by the more un¬ 
known. We know at least >vha t Mos(‘s xvaa thought 
to 1)0 like in the age of tlie DeuttTononiist and 
(‘jirlier—he was one taitliful iri nil God's hmise (Nu 
J2‘); and the proplud’s oversight w'as equally broad. 
I’rqjiheev was not an institution among other insti- 
I utions, like jiriestliood and monarchy ; it founded 
the moiiarehy, and it claimed in the name of J" 
to correct and instruct priests as Avell ns kings, 
'riioluek * has delined the prophet ns ‘the hearer 
of the idea of the theocracy. The delinition is 
(rue in tlie sense that the prophets do not claim 
to bo originators, they have inliorited the prin¬ 
ciples which they toHch ; hut it touches the prophet 
only on Iiis intellectual .side. The prophet w'as 
more than a teacher, and the theocracy was life 
as wudl ns truth. The prophet w’as not only tlie 
hearer, ho wns the eiuhodiment of the idea of the 
theocracy, 'riiis idea, which is that of the com¬ 
munion of the living God w'ith mankind, wns 
reali/A'd in liim and through him in Israel. 
Though lie could he distinguished from Israel he 
wns, in truth, Israel at its highest. The prophets 
were not persons wlio stood as mere objective 
Ihviiie instruments to tlie people w’hoiii they 
addressed; they were of the jieople; the life of 
• Die Prvpheten u. ihre WtUeagungeiXt p, 12. 


the people flowing through the general mass only 
reached its flood-tide in them. Every feeling of 
tlie people, every movement of life in it, sent its 
inipulBO up to them ; every hope and fear W'as 
reflected in their hearts. And it wsas with hearts 
so filled and minds so quickened and broad that 
they entered into the communion of God. 

One other passage may be referred to which 
expresses verv clearly the main element in the 
idea of prophet. In Ex 7^ J" speaks lo Moses, 
‘►See, I nave made thee God to I’haraoli, and 
Aaron thy brother shall be thy prophet’ (!’). In 
Ex 4^® (J) a similar statement occurs, ‘He (Aaron) 
shall be thy spokesman to the people; lie shall be 
to thee for a mouth, and thou slialt be to him 
God.’ Moses ‘ inspired * Aaron, and Aaron spoke 
his words to riiaraoh and the people. So all the 
prophets, e.g. Is SO-* 3H, regard tlieiiiselvea as the 
‘ mouth * of J'\ 

ii. Inspiration. —When Samuel dismissed Saul 
he said to him, ‘Thou .shalt meet a hand of 
prophets; and the sjiirit of the Lord w'ill come 
miglitily upon thee, and thou shalt prophesy wuth 
them, and shalt be turned into anoflier man’ 
(IS 10®*®). The term ‘prophesy’ describes the 
excited demeanour and utterance of the prophets, 
and the ‘s])irit’is regarded as the cause of this. 
Of course, the propliets did not utter mere sounds, 
hut words with meaning; but it is the personal 
exaltation of the prophet himself, who has become 
another man, and not specially the contents of his 
utterance, that is ascribed to the ‘spirit.’ The man 
on w’hoin the spirit comes, oftener performs deeds 
than speaks w^ords. The ‘ sjiirit of tlie Lord ’ came 
on Samson, and he rent the lion as he wmuld have 
rent a kid (Jg 14®); it came on fSaul, ami he slew 
his oxen and sent the fragments throughout Israel, 
calling to war with Ammon (I S 11®) ; similarly it 
came on Gideon (Jg G®^), Jcphthali (11*^')* JiRd otliers, 
and they went out to wuir and judged Israel. J'lie 
spirit of the Lonl suddenly carries h^lijali away, 
one knows not 'wliither (TK 18^-), and men fear 
that it may cast him upon some mountain or into 
.some valley (2 K 2^®); ami wutli ‘tlie hand of the 
Lord ’ upon him he kept pace with Aliab’s 
chariots (1 K IS**®). J’rohably the conception of 
God and that of the spirit of God always corre¬ 
sponded to one anutlier. In early times Goil w as 
conceived more as a natural than a spii itual force; 
His operation, even when He might operate on the 
ethical side of man's nature, was physical, lienee 
‘s^nrit’ connotes Buddenness and violence in the 
Divine operation. When one is seen performing 
what is beyond man to do, or wdiat is beyond him¬ 
self in his natural condition, both to himself and 
to the onlooker he appears not himself, he is 
another man ; he is seized and borne oinvard by a 
pow'er external to him—the sjiLrit of the J.ord is 
upon him. One under the spirit is ahvaj^s carried 
away by an impulse, sudden, and often uncon¬ 
trollable. Hence the terms descriptive of the 
spirit’s operation suggest suddenness and violence ; 
it ‘comes upon ’ (Sy hm 1 S 19-®*^), ‘comes mightily 
upon’ (n'?x IS 10®*^®), ‘falls upon’ (Ezk 11®), 

‘ descends and rests on ’ (nu Nu 11'*'*’*®), ‘puts on’ 
a nian as a garment (cb? Jg 6®^, 2 CIi 24*'^), ‘ fills’ 
him (Mio 3®), and the like. Similarly it is said 
that the ‘ hand of the Lord ’ comes upon him (Ezk 
1®, 2 K 3^®), and overpow^ers him (Is 8"). All 
these expressions describe the phenomena visible 
to the onlooker, or experienced by the prophet. 
But it is the complex manifestation that they 
describe; they do not analyze it, nor answer tlie 
question, Where amidst these phenomena is the 
point at which the spirit operates? 

It is remarkable that in the liter.ary prophets 
little reference is made to the spirit, ana the 
references made are rather allusive than formal 
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and direct. Hosea (9'') calls the prophet ‘ the man 
of the spirit’; Isaiah (30^* cf. Joo 26*) uses * spirit 
of J" ’ as parallel to ‘ mouth of J" *; and Micah (3®) 
declares nimself full of power * by the spirit of 
to declare unto Jacob liis transgression.* But 
other prophets, including Amos and .ler., do not 
express the idea. The explanation of this fact is 
probably this: in tliis age the violent excitation 
usual in eail^ prophecy had almost disappeared; 
it was the violent impulse to speak or act that 
‘spirit* particularly connoted, and hence refer¬ 
ences to spirit are rare. Isaiah on one occasion 
(8^^) speaks of the ‘hand’ of J" being upon him, 
which may refer to some unusual elevation (though 
cf. Jer 16^’), but the ‘power’ which Micah was 
conscious of was probably moral, tliough whether 
intermittent or not may be uncertain. Some have 
supposed that in this age the spirit was regarded 
as a permanent possession of the prophet, and for 
that reason not specially alluded to.f In Nu 11**^ 
the spirit that was upon Moses is spoken of, part 
of which rested on the elders, and they prophesied. 
Tlieir prophesying was momentary and under great 
excitation; but whetlicr the ‘spirit’ was considered 
a permanent possession of Moses or not is not clear 
(cf. v.^ with v.-^). And tlie same uncertainty re¬ 
mains with regard to the ‘spirit’ that was on 
Elijah (2 K ‘2^'^). In Is ll-®* the spirit of J" is 
said to descend and rest upon the Messiah, giving 
him discernment, counsel, and might in rule, as 
well as the fear of the Lord ; and this .spirit would 
seem a permanent possession, though revealing 
itself as occasions required. But the failure of 
the canonical prophets to refer to the spirit is 
scarcely due to their thinking of it as a permanent 
power indwelling in them ; it is rather duo to their 
not thinking of the spirit specially at all. The 
cessation of the ecstasy left the prophet his proper 
self; he was conscious of being an independent 
individual person, and as such he entered into 
fellowship with God. He was no more driven or 
overpowere<l by an impulse from without, which 
superseded his proper self ; his communion with 
God was a cominunion of two moral persons. God, 
it is true, did not speak to him face to face and 
externally as He did to Moses, but He sj)oke no 
less really to his mind. The nature of the com¬ 
munion is clear from the dialogues in Is 6 and 
Jer 1. In its full perfection it is seen in Jeremiah, 
who should be taken as the true type of the 
pro])het. 

At a later time references to the spirit again 
recur, i)articularly in Ezekiel. How fur the trances 
of Eztdviel were real, being partly due to a natural 
constitutional temperament, and how far they 
are mere literary embodiment of an idea, may be 
disputed. In the latter cjise the idea they <ixjuess 
would be the one running through all his pro- 
pi lecies, the transcendent majesty and power of 
(io<l, and the nothingness of the ‘child of man,’ 
who is a mere instrument in the hand of God. In 
til is late age various ideas of the spirit prevail, 
A prophet like Joel goes back to the early forms 
of prophecy, and reproduces the ancient idea of 
the spirit (2-®'*- [Heb. S’*’’-]). In other passages the 
spirit appears a permanent possession, being like 
t lie gift bestOAved on one when consecrated to an 
olhee (Is 6E); while in others still the spirit seems 
generalized into the Divine enlightenment and 
guidance given to Israel through its leaders and 
prophets all down its histoiy (Is 69-^ 63^®, Hag 2°). 
liut amidst some variety of conception certain 
ideas of the spirit always remain: the spirit is 

* Some scholars regard the phrase by the spiiHt o/J" as an 
explanatory gloss (Well., Nowack, etc.). Tlie sense of na Is 
uncertain; it may mean tmfA, by the aid of^ On 4b Job 204, or 
It may he spcus. sign : ‘ full of |>ower, even the spirit of J'',’ KVm. 

t Oitaebrecht, IHe Bt:/ ujttbegabung der altteet. Proph. 


something external to man, something Divine, 
something bestowed by God on man. 

Taking into account what has been said above 
of the ‘ spirit,* it appears that what has been 
called the prophetic state varied at difVerent times. 
Two periods can be distinguished, tliough not 
separated from one another by any sharp line of 
demarcation : the early prophetic period, and the 
period of the literary prophets. (1) In the early 
period menUil excitation Avas common, though the 
excitation might be of various degrees ; self-con¬ 
sciousness Avas not lost, and memory of Avhat Avas 
experienced remained; the NT rule that ‘ the 
spirits of the prophets are subject to the prophets* 
Avas in most cases verified. The revelation in this 
period often took the form of dream and vision. 
The OT couples these tAvo together (Nu 12®, J1 
2^ [Heb. 3^j). Dream and vision are not identical, 
but they diller chicily in degree—the degree to 
which the senses are dormant, and the conscious¬ 
ness of Avhat is external is lost, and reHective 
control over the operations of the mind is sus¬ 
pended. The projihets regard their dreams and 
visions as something objective in the sense that 
they are caused by God (Am But in attempt¬ 

ing to analyze the prophetic mind Ave must 
remem her that dreaming and seeing a vision are 
forms of thinking ; the contents of tlie dream and 
vision are not objective, as things seen Avith the 
bodily eye are objective, they are creations of the 
mind itself. I’erliaps the best idea of the pro¬ 
phetic mind in this period or in this condition 
rniglit be got by reflecting on the phenomena of 
tlie dream. Now, it is in this period that the 
phraseology current all doAvn the prophetic age 
originated, and it is the phenomena of tiiis period 
that it describes — such phraseology as ‘see,* 

‘ vi.sion,’ ‘ hear,* ‘ the Avurd of the Lord,* and such 
like. In this early time prophets did ‘see* and 
had ‘visions’; they did ‘near’ the ‘word of the 
Lord,’ just as one seespersons and things, and hears 
AATirds audibly in a cfream. The terms truly de- 
s(5ribe the mental experiences of the prophet, and 
are not mere ligures of sjieech. But in the time 
of the canonical prophets visions and dreams 
virtually ceased, though the prophetic language 
still remained in use. It is quite possible that in 
some cases the literary propliets still had visions 
and ‘heard’ Avords, but certainly they use the 
ancient phraseology in a multitude of instances 
Avhen they had no such experience. Jer. alludes 
Avith aversion to the ‘ dreams * of the false prophets. 
11 is possible that these dreams were in some cases 
real, being due to the agitations produced by the 
political crises of the time. If so, it is another 
evidence that these prophets still occupied a 
position Avhich the true prophecy had long aban¬ 
doned. (2) Perhaps the best idea of the mental 
state of the prophet in the purest stage of prophecy 
would be got by considering the condition of the 
religious mind in earnest devotion or rapt spiritual 
communion with God. Even the earliest prophets 
intercede Avith God (Am 7, cf. Ex 32'^); and Oehler 
has drawn attention to the fact that the com¬ 
munication of a revelation to them is often called 
‘answering’ them—tlie same expression as is used 
in regard to prayer (Mic 3^ Hah 2^"-, Jer 23®*’). 
The prophets asseverate very strongly tlnit it is 
the Avord of God which they speak. ^ But it is 
iloubtful if any psychological conclusions can be 
draAvn from their language. For it is to the 
contents of their prophecies that they refer; and 
tliough it might seem strange that they do not 
allude to any mental operations of their own, the 
analogy of the devout Avorshipper suggests an ex¬ 
planation. A person in earnest prayer to 
and communion with Him, though his mind will 
certainly be profoundly exercised, when liglil 
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dawns un liim, or certitude is rea(!hed, or conduct 
becomes plain, will also feel and say with certainty 
that it was God who gave him tlie result he 
reached. It might be rasli to say tliat tlie experi¬ 
ence of such a devout mind is perfectly analogous 
to that of the prophetic mind, out the analogy is 
probably the nearest tliat can be found. 

It may be said, therefore : (1) tliat the prophet’s 
mind in revelation was not |)nssive, but in a state 
of activity. Even the * call ’ to i)rophesy was not 
addressed to a mind eni})ty or unoccupied with the 
interests of the nation. The ‘call’ came to the 
three great proplicts through a vision (Is 6, Jer 1, 
Ezk 1), but it is recognized that the ‘vision’ 
contains strictly nothing new ; it is a combination 
of ideas and thought-images already lying in the 
mind. Isaiah, for example, had often thought of 
the Holy One of Israel, the King, jirevious to his 
vision ; he had often considered tlie sinfulness of 
the people, which he liimself shared ; and no doubt 
he had forecast tlie inevitable fate of the jfieople 
w hen J" arose to shake terrilily the earth. These 
thoughts i)robably oceupied bis mind at the 
moment of his call, for it came to him as he 
worslii[)ped .1" in the temple, and beheld His 
glory (cf. also Jer Neither can the com¬ 

pulsion of which the prophets speak he regarded as 
anything physical. r>en when Amos says, ‘The 
Lord God speaks, who can hut pronliesy ? ’ the 
constraint is only moral. And similarly when Jer. 
says, ‘Thrill didst induce (or entice) me, and I w'as 
induced’ (-(f), he refers to the conflict in his own 
mind describerl in ; and even when he speaks 
of the word of J" brung as a lire in his bones, eom- 
lellirig him to speak, when, to avoid persecution, 
10 had rtisolvcd U) he silent, there is nothing more 
Ilian siicli moral rjonstraint as was felt by the 
apostles in the early days of the Church, or by 
one now with earnest convictions. Again, the 
allegation, often made, that the prophets did not 
understand their own oracles, can Iiardly bo sub¬ 
stantiated. The passage 1 1* says that the 
prophets ‘ searched wdiat time or wdiat manner of 
tiiuo the spirit of Christ which was in them did 
jioint unto’ ; but lirst, it sjieaUs of tlie prophets as 
a body, and of the sjiirit common to tlieni all. It 
does not say that any pro[)liet searched Ids own 
prophecies. The apostle probably generalizes the 
instance referred to in Dn ff, where Daniel searches 
the projihecies of Jeremiah. Further, the point to 
w'hieli the search wavS directed was the time or 
manner of time, nothing else. And tliis point, if 
indicated at all, w as imlicated so obscurely that it 
had to be inferred from the other contents of the 
jiroplieey (cf. Mt 24=“'). (2) 'I'lie kind of operation 

of the juophetic miml wlicn reaching or perceiving 
truth was intuition. In the early times of pro- 
jiliecy the excitation or comparative ecstasy was 
common. This elevated conditiou of tlie intuitive 
mind w'as natural to an t4rieiital jicople, and in 
an early age. It was a tiling particularly natural 
when truth was new ; when camvictions rcganling 
(Jod, and man’s duty in moments of great per¬ 
sonal rcsjionsibility or national trial, wauc for the 
Jirat time breaking on the human mind. Uut, 
on the other hand, it is equally natural that 
as prophecy became more regular and acquire<l 
the character of a stable institution, sueh aeeoin- 
jiauiments of revelation in the mind would gradu¬ 
ally disapjiear. And the same elVeet would follow 
from the gradual accumulation of religious truths, 
'riiese were no longer altogether new. As funda¬ 
mental verities they had entered into tlie eonscious- 
iicHS of the nation. What was new was only the 
application of them to the particular (‘lisis in the 
iiulividiiars life or the nation’s history, or that 
further expansion of them needful in order to 
make them applicable. But this was always new. 


No truth uttered by a prophet has attained tho 
rank of a maxim of reflection or a deduction from 
prior truths. The prophet never comes before 
men inferring. His mind operates in another way. 
The truth reached is always a novelty to him, so 
that he feels it to be an immediate communication 
from God. But it is vain to speculate how the 
Divine mind coalesces with the human, or to ask 
at what point the Divine begins to operate. Some 
have argued that the operation was dynamical, 
that is, an intensification of the faculties of the 
mind, enabling it thus to reach higher truth. 
Others regard the Divine operation as of the nature 
of suggestion of truth to the mind. What is to be 
held, at all events, is that revelation w\as not the 
communication of abstract or general religious 
ideas to the intellect of the prophet. His whole 
religious mind was engaged, ne entered into the 
fellowship of God, his mind occuiiied with all his 
ow'ii religious interests and all those of the people 
of Go<l ; and his mind thus operating, he reached 
tho practical truth relevant to the occasion. 

iii. The False Jhioi’iiKTs. — Keference has 
already been made in tlie historical sketch to the 
so-called false prophets, but the phenomenon of 
fal so prophecy has points of connexion also with 
th(^ prophetic mind. A hard-and-fast lino of de- 
mar<‘ation hetw’een true and false ])ropheey can 
hardly be drawn, ’fho fact tliat prophecy was the 
embodiment of a religious-national spirit accounts 
for wJiat is callecl false prophecy. AVlien the 
spirit that animated the prophet pursued pre¬ 
dominantly national ends, he w as a false nropliet; 
w^hen the ends pursued w ere religious ana ethical 
the prophet w'as true, because in the religion of 
.1” tlie national was transient, and the ethical 
abiding. 

In early times men everywhere felt the nearness 
of the supernatural; the Divine, with its mani¬ 
festations, was all about them. Those who seemed 
or who professed themselves to be inspired were 
accepted as being so (cf. the reception given to 
Ehud by the king of Moab, »Ig Tlie sjiirit of 

the time w'as not critical; it was reverent, or, as 
vve might now" say, erednlous. In the first conflict 
w hich w'e read or lietween true and false prophecy 
(1 K 22) the 400 prophets of Ahab w"ere false anil 
Mieaiah true, but Mieaiah did not consider the pre¬ 
tensions to inspiration of his opponent Zedekiah to 
be false. He was inspired, but it was by a lying 
spirit from tlie Lord (1 K 22‘‘' ‘“=^). This lying spirit 
was put by J" in the mouth of the prophets of 
A hah that tliey might entice him to liis destruc¬ 
tion. ’Die ex[)lanation given by Flzekiel (Ezk 13. 
14) is .similar : J" deceives the prophet that He 
may destroy him and his dupes alike (14^). But 
J"’s deception of the prophets in order to destroy 
them and those who consult them is in punish¬ 
ment of previous evil (1 K 22*^, Ezk 2 S 24’). 

A profoiinder conce])tion of the ethical nature of 
J", and a dislike to regard Him as the author of 
evil (cf. 2 S 24’ with 1 Ch 21’), combined perlnaps 
w"ith a more critical judgment ofj their contem¬ 
poraries, led others to a dillerent explanation. To 
Jeremiah the false prophet is not inspired by a 
lying spirit from J", he is not inspired at all. He 
speaks out of his ow'n heart, and has not been 
sent (Jer 23’®-*’* 2 ®). Mieah goes further and 

analyzes tbe jirophet’s motives: he speaks what 
men w’ish to hear (2”, ef. Is30’‘’'^-)f and for interested 
ends—‘When they have sometliing to chew Avith 
their teetli they cry, Peace ; but whoso putteth not 
into their mouth, they preach war against him * 
(3®). And the priest Amaziah (Am 7 ^^) seems to 
have formed liis idea of the prophets as a whole 
from this class. 

There are several kinds of false prophecy of 
little interest except as easting light on the re- 
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li^ous condition of tlie people, e,g. prophecy by 
otner gods than J", a thing perhaps not very preva¬ 
lent in the prophetic age ; and prophecy as a 
professional means of gaining a living. There 
were persons who assumed the hairy mantle and 
affected prophetic phraseology, ne'ihti J", ‘ saith d"’ 
(cf. Jer 23*^ ybVdinii Kzk 13‘‘*apparently 

for the sake of bread (Mic 3®). It was customary 
to bring presents to the seers and prophets in 
ancient times when people consulted them (1 S 
1 K 14®, 2 K 8®'- ; cf. Nu 22^), and the practice not 
unnaturally led to deterioration in the prophetic 
class. But in relation to the question of the ‘ pro¬ 
phetic mind,* the only ‘ false * prophecy of interest 
IS that wliicli we see among prophets all professedly 
and alike prophets of J", Men who alike regarded 

E rophetic truth as something revealed by J" in the 
eart, are found not infrequently to give forth as the 
word of J" conllicting iudgnienta. They advised 
contrary steps in a political emergency, or they 
predicted diverse issues in regard to some enterprise 
on which they were consulted. Ahab’s 400 said, 

‘ Go up to Uamoth-gilead, for J" shall deliver it 
into the hand of the king*; but Micaiah said, ‘ I 
saw all Israel scattered upon the mountains* (1 K 
22^®* Jer. predicted that the ChaUhean suprem¬ 
acy would last 70 years, while llananiah prophesied 
that in two years’ time the exiles would return, 
with Jehoiachin at their head (Jer 2S). To us now, 
with our ideas of the prophet, and looking back to 
him as a great isolattsl and almost miraculous 
personage, divinely accredited, two things seem 
surprising, frit, that any one .sliould suppose him- 
selr a true prophet of J" who was not; and, aecondy 
that the people failed to discriminate between the 
true and the false. As to the first point, it is very 
dilticult to discover on what plane of religious 
attainment those called false prophets stood, and 
what kind of consciousness they had. Evidently, 
they had lofty conceptions of J*’ in some of His 
attributes. These were perhaps more His natural 
attributes, such as His power, than those of His 
moral being. It is here perhaps that the point of 
difference lies—J" was not to them absolutely or 
greatly a moral being. He was a natural force, and 
Ilis operation in a way magical; they tliought IIis 
mere presence in the temple guaranteed its inviola¬ 
bility. They were Jehovists, but J'* was to them 
greatly a symbol of nationality, and they were 
fervid nationalists. Such feelings coloured their 
outlook into the future, making them the optimists 
that they were, always crying. Peace and Safety I 
Further, in whatever way the true prophet was 
assured that ho spoke the word of J", the evidence 
was internal. He had the witness in iiimself. It 
was a consciousness, something positive, but not 
negative. The person who wanted it ha<l no coii- 
Bciousnesa of the want. The case is similar to, if 
not identical with, what is still familiar in religious 
experience. 

As to the second point, the people’s failure to 
discriminate between the true and false nrophets, 
it is evident that they had no criterion oy which 
to decide. There was usually nothing in the mere 
prophecy or prediction on one side or the other to 
carry conviction. They had to bring the criterion 
with them in their own minds, t.«. to go back to 
the principles on which the pro})hecy was based— 
He that is of the truth heareth my words. The 
condition of the people’s mind can be ob.served in 
Jer 18^®. Here we see that the people believed in 
prophecy as the word of J", and in tneir prophets ; 
out Jeremiah, who contradicted these prophets, 
they considered a deceiver and no lover of his 
country. Their state of mind appears even more 
clearly from Jer 28. Hanani.ah predicted that the 
Exile would be over in two years, while Jeremiah 
said it would last two generations. Naturally, the 


people gave their voice for Hananiah, and for the 
moment Jeremiah was put to silence. There were 
several things which it has been supposed might 
have served as external criteria of true prophecy : 

(1) the prophetic ecstasy ; (2) miracle ; and (3) fuliil- 
meiitoi the prediction. But all these things when 
used as tests to discriminate between one prophet 
and another were liable to fail. 

(1) Tlie ecstasy in greater or less degree was a 
thing natural to an Oriental people; in the early 
prophetic period it was common ; it was, however, 
no essential element in prophecy. It was no evi¬ 
dence that a prophet was true, neither was it any 
evidence that he was faLse, though if evidence at 
all it was rather evidence that he was false, at 
least in later times, for in the ethical prophecy of 
the 8th century it rarely appears. Ewald, indeed, 
has observed that the ecstasy was liable to be a 
source of false prophecy, for one subject to such a 
condition might think himself inspired by J" when 
he was not. 

(2) Miracle might certainly be an evidence and 

test of true jirophecy, e.g. in the conditions pro- 
j>osed by Elijah at Carmel; but such conditions were 
rarely possible. In the OT miracle means wonder ; 
it is something extraordinary, nothing more. The 
force of a miracle to us, arising from our notion of 
Law, would not be felt by a Hebrew, because he 
had no notion of natural law. Further, the ancient 
mind was reverent, or superstitious, and felt itself 
surrounded by superhuman powers. It was not J'* 
alone or His servants that could work wonders; 
the magicians in Egypt also did so (Ex 7^^’ 8“^). 

Again, even when J'* empowered one to give a sign 
or wonder, the meaning of the wonder might be 
ambiguous. In Dt 13^®* a prophet is supposed per¬ 
mitted to work a miracle at the same time that he 
advoc.ates worship of other gods than J"; but the 
miracle so far from authenticating him as true haa 
quite another purpose : it is to prove the j)coi>le 
whether they love J" with all their heart. To one 
who knows and loves J" no minnde wi 11 authenticate 
another god. And to all this has to he added the 
fact that from Amos downwards miratde plays 
liardly any part in the history of ])rophecy (though 
cf. Is 7*‘ 38’''^-)» while it was just in the last days of 
the kingdom of Judah that false prophecy was most 
prevalent. 

(3) 'riie test of fullilment of the prophetic word 
is proposed in Dt 18-h But this criterion was one 
which was serviceable less to individuals than to 
the people, whose life was continuous and extended. 
As a guide to the conduct of individuals at the 
moment wlien the prediction was uttered it could lie 
of little service. Occasionally predictions were made 
whicli had reference to the near future, as when 
Micaiah predicted Ahab’s defeat at Kamuth-gileml, 
or when Jeremiah foretold the death of llananiah 
within the year. But usually the prophecies bore 
ujjon the destinies of the State, and had reference to 
a somewhat indeHnite future. Thi.s peculiarity per¬ 
plexed men’s minds, and led to the despair or the 
disparagement of prophecy. They said, ‘ The days 
are prolonged, anef every vihion faileth ’; or if they 
did not go so far they said of the proi)het, ‘The 
vision that he eeeth is for many days to come, and 
he prophesieth of the times tliat are far oil ’ (Ezk 
12“®-®®). While, therefore, in tlio prolonged life of 
the people the event miglit ultimately be seen to 
justify the prophet (Ezk 2^^), some more immediate 
test was necessary for the guidance of the indi¬ 
vidual. Such a test is proposed by Jeremiah. The 
test lies in the relation of the [uopliecy to the moral 
condition of the people. The prophet who predicts 
disaster and judgment needs no further authenti¬ 
cation : the nature of his proijhocy proves him 
true; the propliet who prophesies i^eace, let the 
event justify him 1 (Jer 28® ®). The interesting 
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thing in all this is that so far as religious certitude 
was concerned the people of Israel were exactly in 
the same position as ourselves. Neither the super¬ 
natural nor anything else will produce conviction 
apart from moral conditions of the mind. This is 
perhaps a truism because the conviction required 
Avas not mere intellectual belief, but religious faith 
in a person and in His word. 

False prophets are delined t(» bo those by whom 
J" did not speak, and true prophets those by whom 
He spoke. The definition is true on both its siiles, 
ami there are instances when nothing more can 
be said. But usually it is j)ossible to go a step 
further back. The opposite way of stating the 
point has also a truth in it: J" aid not sjieak by 
c(^rtain prophets because they were false. His 
speaking or not speaking was not a mere occur¬ 
rence, isolated and in no connexion with the 
previous mind of the jirophets and their religious 
princi))les. It is extremely dillicult to realize the 
condition of peo[)le’s minds at any time in Israel. 
'I'here were many jdanes of religious attainment. 
There were worshippers of other gods than J "; 
and there were those who combined J" and other 
gods in their worship (Zeph 1). There were wor¬ 
shippers of J" to whom Avas little more than 
a symbol of their nationality. There were wor- 
shijipers of J" who, in addition to regarding Him 
as the inniersonation of their nationality, ascribed 
to Him lofty natural attributes, such as jKiwer, 
but who reilected little if at all on the moral 
aspects of His being. And there were those to 
wliom the moral overshadowed all else, and who 
regarded J" as the very imt»orsonation of the moral 
idea. Scholars will dispute how far moral concep¬ 
tions of J" prevailed among the people from tlie 
first, and also how much moral teaching was set 
before them at the beginning. But the great 
lessoii-book in which thoughtfiu men read was the 
national history and fortunes. This Avas written 
by the linger of Clod. In the prosperous days after 
David little advance miglit bo made; men settled 
on their lees. But by and by God sent unto them 
‘ them that pour oil * (Jer 4S*-). The disasters 
suHcred in the obstinate Syrian Avars from Oniri 
oiiAvards awoke the eunsiiicnco of men, revealing 
the nature of J", and directing the eye to the 
national sores ; for at all times national disaster 
ami internal miseries Avere felt to be due to the 
displeasure of God (2 S 2P'’^* 24‘^ 1 K 17*). Thus, 
though history casts little light on its groAvtli, 
there arose a society eilucated in tlie things of 
God, and it Avas out of tliis society that the true 
prophets Avero calleil ; for the idea that the bremlth 
anil wealth of religious and moral conceptions in a 
prophet like Amos Avere all supplied to him by 
revelation after his call, Avill hardly be maintained. 
Those Avho stood on a loAvor plane Avere not suited 
for the purposes of .1", and He did not speak by 
them. They came foiAvard in His name, but it 
was mainly national impulses that inspired them. 

There are three lines on Avhich deroiuiah opiioses 
the other prophets : the nolitical, the moral, and 
the personal. (1) The false or national prophets 
desired that Israel should take its place among tlie 
nations as one of them ; be a Avarlike State, ride on 
horses, build fenced cities, and Avhen in danger seek 
alliances abroad. Jeremiah and the true prophets 
instead of all these things recommend quiet con- 
lidenco and trust in J" (Is 7^ 17^). (2) The national 
prophets had not a stringent morality. Jeremiah 
charges some of them Avith being immoral (Jer 
23*^). But what characterized them all Avas a 
superficial judgment of the moral condition of the 
nation, Avhich Avas but the counterpart of their 
inadequate conception of the moral being of J\ 
The condition of society did not strike them as at 
all desperate. Hence they preached Peace, and 


healed the hurt of the people slightly. On the 
other hand, the Avordsof Alicah, ‘ I am full of power 
to declare to Jacob his transgressions’ (3**), might 
be taken as the motto of every true prophet. It is 
possible, even true, that the demands of the true 
prophets Avere ideal, that they could not be realized 
in an earthly community, that it was the spirit of 
the future yet to bo that A\^as reflectinj^ itself in 
their hearts—a future that even to us is still to 
be; and it is not impossible that the people felt 
this and passed by their Avoids as impossible of 
realization (Jer 2^)—a very lovely song of one that 
bath a pleasant voice (Kzk 33^^). (3) With his 

tendency to introspection Jeremiah analyzes his 
oA\m mind ; and that naive feeling of former pro¬ 
phets, that they spoke tlie Avord of J", is to him a 
ilistinct element of consciousness. He knows that 
; he stands in the council of J", and he is certain 
that the false prophets have not his experience 
( 23 J 8 . 2 U) docs not hesitate to go furtner and 

assert that those prophets whom he opposes are 
conscious that they have no true fountain of in¬ 
spiration Avithin them. Their prophetic manner, 
*saith J'V i» alfectation (23^*), and tbere is nothing 
personal in the contents of their oracles, Avhicli 
they steal every one from his neighbour (23^^). 
The proi>hets of this time speak of their ‘dreams,’ 
and it is po.ssible that the crisis in the nation’s 
history ajjitated them and proiluced mental ex¬ 
citation ; but it is evident that they represented a 
ihase of prophecy Avhich had long been overcome, 
t is strange that, from the days of Micaiah ben 
liiilah under Aliab doAvn to the fall of the Judaean 
State, no change seems to have taken place in the 
position and principles either of the true prophets 
or of the false. 

C. Tub Teacuinq of tub PnorJiBTs,--Th(5 
hlca of the ‘ prophet,’ one Avho speaks from God 
(B. i.), leaves a very extended sphere of action to 
the prophet. I'lie prophet is ahvays a man of liis 
own time, and it is ahvays to the people of his own 
time that he speaks, not to a generation long after, 
nor to us. And the things of Avliich he speaks Avill 
ahvays be things of importance to the people of 
his oAvn day, Avhethcr they be things belonging to 
their internal life and conduct, or things all’ecting 
their external fortunes as a jieoiilo among other 
peoples. And ns he speaks to the mind and con- 
.sciousnoss of the people before him, he speaks 
ahvays Avitli a view to influence it. On many, 
perhajis on all occasions, the most poAverful means 
of exerting an inlluence on the mind of his time 
maybe Avliat he is able to reveal to it of the future, 
Avhethcr the future be full of mercy or of judg¬ 
ment ; but Avhether he sjieaks of the present or the 
future the direct and conscious object of the pro¬ 
phet is to inlluence the people of his own genera¬ 
tion. For this purpose the pro])het revicAvs, not 
only the forces and tendencies operating in his 
oAvn nation, but all the forces, moral and national, 
operating in the great Avorld outside (.Jer 1*^^). 

Influenced partly by the great apologetic use 
made of the propnecies in the NT, interpreters 
AA'ero for long accustomed to lay almost exclusive 
stress upon the predictive element in propliecy, so 
that prophecy and prediction Avere considered 
things identical. The function of the prophet 
was supjiosed to be to predict the Messiah anef the 
thin«Tfci of His kingdom ; and the use of the pro¬ 
phecies Avas to prove that Jesus AA'as the Messiah, 
or more generally to shoAv the supernaturalness of 
revelation. However legitimate such a use of the 
prophecies may be, modern interpreters have 
rightly felt that it failed to take into account a 
very large part of their contents. The religious 
and moral teaching of the prophets Avas overlooked. 
Hence in modern times a difl’erent view has arisen, 
to the etlect that the function of the prophet was 
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to teach moral and religious truth. But this view 
is equally one-sided with the other. To us now to 
whom the apologetic use of prophecy has become 
less necessary, the moral teacliing of the prophets 
may seem the most important thing in tneir pro¬ 
phecies. But if any prophetic book bo examined, 
such as Amos or Hos 4-14, or any of the complete 
prophetic discourses contained in a prophet’s book, 
such as Is 1. 5. 6. 2-4, it will appear that the 
ethical and religious teaching is always secondary, 
and that the essential thing in the book or dis¬ 
course is the i>rophet’s outlook into the future. 
Tlie burden of the teaching of all the OTeat 
canonical juopheta is: (1) that the downf^l of 
the State is imminent; (2) that it is J" who is 
destroying it; and (3) that the nation which shall 
overthrow it, be it Assyria or Babylon, is the 
instrument of J", the rod of His anger, raised up 
by Him to execute 11 is purpose. And the pro- 
pliet’s religious teacliing regarding tlie nature of 
J", and tlie duty and sin of the people, is sub¬ 
ordinate, and meant to sustain his outlook into 
the future and awaken the mind of the people to 
the truth of it (cf. above A. iii. 3). This may be said 
also of such a NT prophet as John the Baptist, 
and in a sense even of our Lord. The Baptist’s 
theme was, ’I’he kingdom of heaven is at hand ; and 
Ids ethical teaching, Repent 1 Bring forth fruits 
meet for repentance ! was designed to prepare men 
for entering into the kingdom. And our Lord’s 
theme was the same, the coming of the kingdom 
of (h)d ; and His moral teaching, such as the 
Sermon on the Mount, was intended to show the 
nature of the kingdom and the condition of mind 
necessary to inherit it. Of course, the outlook of 
the prophets was not bounded by the downfall^ of 
t he Stale. Their outlook embraces also that which 
lies beyond, for the great events transacting around 
them, being all moral interpositions of J", seem to 
them always to issue in the coming in of the per- 
fe<;t kingdom of God ; and this linal condition of 
tlie people is virtually their chief theme. 

i. Gp:nekal Teaciiino.-— In general, the prophets 
may be cluiracterized as religious idealists, who 
apiieuled directly to the spirit in man ; who set the 
truth before men and exliorted them to follow it, 
nut out of constraint, but in freedom of spirit, 
because it was good, and the will of their God. 
They never dreamed of legislative compulsion. 
'J'lie Jaw recognized by Amos is the law oi right¬ 
eousness and humanity written on all men’s hearts, 
wlietlier Jew or heathen; the law of Hosea is the 
law of love to Him who had loved the people and 
called His son out of Egypt. The prophets really 
occupied tlie Christian position ; they demanded 
with St. I’aul that men’s conduct and life should 
be the free expression of the spirit within them, a 
spirit to be formed and guided hy the fellowship 
of God and the thankful remembrance of His 
redenijition wrought for them. Later prophets 
jicrceive that man’s spirit must be determined by 
an ojicration of God, who will write His law on it 
(Jer 3H^), or who will put His own spirit within 
him as the impulsive principle of his life (Is 32^®, 
Ezk 30*®“ ). Hence ritual lias no place in the 
prophetic teaching, that which is moral alone 
lias any meaning. No doubt the prophets assail 
abuses in ritual worship as well os in social life, 
and men more practical than they embody their 
principles in legislative form, for the prophets, 
instead of being mere expounders of the Law, are 
indirectly the authors of the Law ; but when this 
legislation, even though an embodiment of pro¬ 
phetic teaching, is elevated by authority into State 
or ecclesiastical law, however necessary the step 
might be, it is a descent from the NT position 
occupied by the prophets. 

The special teaching of the individual prophets 


is treated under their respective names. Hero 
only two or three general points can be alluded 
to. 

(1) The prophets all teach that J" alone is God of 
Israel, and that He is a moral Being,whose aceept- 
ablo service is a religious and righteous life (Mic 0”), 
and not mere ritual (llosO®, Is Jer 7“’“*, 1 S 
15^). Questions have been raised whether in these 

f ioints the prophets follow a law, such as the Dcea- 
ogue, or wnetlier the moral Decalogue be not, in 
fact, a concentration of their teaching. All classes 
of the people agreed with the prophets that J'’ was 
the particular God of Israel, hut a theoretical 
monotheistic faith cannot have prevailed among 
the mass of the people. Such a faith, though only 
informally and indirectly enunciated by them, 
evidently prevailed among the prophets from Elijah 
downwards; but how much older tlie belief may 
be and how widely it was entertained among the 
people, the very scanty history scarcely enables us 
to determine. J’erhaps too mucli stress may he laid 
on the value, particularly in early times of simple 
thought, of an abstract monotheism. What was 
important was the nature of J", the closeness of 
relation to Him which conditioned human life, and 
the worshipper’s feeling that Ho was his God ; 
whether other beings to be called gods existed, and 
were served by the nations, was practically of little 
moment. Even the polytheism of the lieathen 
sometimes came practically near to monotheism. 
Worshippers usually devoted themselves to one out 
of the many gods Known in their country ; they 
usually, therefore, thought of him as god alone, 
and gradually assigned all the distinctive attributes 
of other deities, i,e. vu tually of deity, to him. And 
one can conceive how particularism or monolatry, 
the idea that J" was the particular God of Israel 
and of Israelites, may liave had in a rude age an 
educative and religious influence which an abstract 
monotheism might not have exerted. To it may he 
greatly due that extraordinary sense of the presence 
of J" in the people’s history and the individual’s 
life, that personal intimacy with God, characteristic 
of OT religion. 

So far as the worship of y is concerned, it is re¬ 
markable that Elijah, though contending against 
Baal worship, is not said to have assailed the calves. 
The history of Elijah is a fragment, and it may be 
precarious to draw conclusions from the historian’s 
silence. Even Amos does not refer formally to the 
calves; he condemns the ritual worsliip as a whole, 
and threatens with destruction the seats of calf- 
worsliip ; and his condemnation of the whole prob¬ 
ably applies to the details; at least it is wholly 
inept to infer that he saw no evil in the calves. 
Hosea is the first to condemn them expressly, and 
in Judah Isaiah in like manner often as.sails images 
(Is2* 17®). When the early prophets assail the worsliip 
at the high places^ it is the nature of the worsliip 
that they attack, not the multiplicity of altars. 
But Jer. and Ezek., along with Deut., go further, 
and condemn the high places themselves; they are 
Canaanite and heathen (Dt 12'^ Jer 2^, Ezk 20^[“'*).* 
The prophets’ attacks on sacrifice are in opposition 
to the exaggerated worth assigned to ritual by the 
people. Their position is not, as is often said, that 
sacrifice without a righteous life is an abomination 
to J", but rather this: that sacrifice as a substitute 
for a righteous life is an abomination. It is a 
question of service of y : and J" desires a righteous 
life so much more than sacrifice, that He may be 
said not to desire sacrifice at all (Hos 6®). 

(2) Though the prophets use the word ‘covenant’ 
little down to the time of Deut. and J er., the idea they 
express of the relation of J" and Israel is the same. 
J" says in Am 3® ‘You only have I known of all the 

*ln Mlo 1* read! *tin of Judah* for *bigh plaoos of 
Judah.* 
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families of the earth/ choice of Israel was a 
conscious, historical act. With this all the pro¬ 
phets agree. No motive is assigned for the choice, 
and no purpose to be served by Israel thus chosen 
is referred to. In Amos for all tliafc apj>ear8, the 
choice of Israel is virtually an act of what is called 
sovereignty. In Hosea the act is regarded as duo 
to .r^’s love (IP). This makes the act moral, and 
exj^lains it, though the love itself is necessarily in- 
ex ]»licable. In Deut. the love is denied to be due to 
/inything in Israel, and seems just explained by 
itself (I>t 7”). In Isaiah the idea of a purpose had 
in view in the choice begins to appear. J" is the 
universal sovereign, and His making of Israel His 
pcojde was in order that He might be recognize<l 
as (h)d .'ind alone exalted (2”). In Isaiah sin is 
insensibility to J" the King, levity and self- 
exaltation; and religion is recognition of J" and 
His berichts, a constant consciousness of Him and 
trust in Him. While Jer. shares Isaiah’s idea of 
wliat true i eligion is (9“'*), he speaks of Israel being 
chosen * that they miglit be unto mo for a people, 
and for a name, and for a glory.’ In other w'ords, 
Israel was chosen that by its character it might 
rellect moral fame upon its (lod, that is, make 
known J" to the world of men, if not by active 
operations, by Bhowiiig in its own character the 
nature of its God. 'I’lie jiropliet of Is 4011’. often 
expresses the same idea 44'-^*), but he adds to 
it tlie comu'ption of an active operation of Israel in 
making J" known to the nations (Is 42^'^ 49^'® 

This is the highest generalization regarding Israel’s 
place in the religious history of mankind, and the 
pui’pose of J" in its election. 

(d) The prophets address themselves to the 
nation; but in ajmealing to the whole they appeal 
to eacli individual, though no doubt specially to 
those whose conduct is inllucntial in shaping* the 
d(‘stiuy of the whole. J" chose a nation because 
His idea of mankind, of which He will bo God, is 
that of a social organism. H is this organism of 
which He is God. But though the relation might 
seem to be with the ideal unity, it operated in dis¬ 
posing all the parts makin|T up the unity rightly 
to one another. And in tins way each individual 
felt J" to be his God. It is absurd to argue that 
the nationalism of OT religion excluded iudividual 
religion. But tlie later prophets feel that a true 
social organism can be created only out of true 
individual members, and they begin to construct 
a whole out of single persons. Many tilings united 
to work in this direction. The nation no longer 
existed, but Uie individuals remained, and J" ami 
religion remained. Moreover, personal piety, such 
as was scon most conspicuously in Jer., but was not 
contined to him, was a great creative force; the 
sense of relation to God made powerful men, and 
the sense of the relation in common united them, 
lleUexion also d’vd ftometh’mg. Ezekiel saw the 
X>ract’ical need ot reconstructing a people, and re¬ 
cognized this to be bis task. He felt himself in 
a eertain way a Bastor with a care of individual 
souls. And he saw the need of creating indejMUid- 
ent individual personalities by disentangling them 
from the national whole and its doom—‘All souls 
are mine, saith J"; as the soul of the father so also 
the soul of the son.* But, however individualistic 
the operations of the prophets of this age were, 
they never abandon the idea of founding a new 
social organism. Individualism is hut the neces¬ 
sary stage towards this. J" is God of mankind, 
not of an inorganic mass of indiviilual men. 

ii. I’KEDICTIVK Brophkcy.—A s the urophets are 
absorbed in the destinies of the kingaom of God, 
it will he chiefly momenta in its history and de- 
velopuuMit and its tinal condition that will form 
the subject of their predictions. They will have 
little occasion to refer to the future of individuals, 


or to predict events in their history. There are 
instances: e.g. Samuel predicted some things that 
would happen to Saul, which the history declares 
did happen (1 S 9. 10). Jer, predicted the death of 
llananiah within the year, which took place (Jer 
28). But most of the predictions relate to the 
history of the State and its destinies. Micaiah 
predicted the defeat and death of Ahab at Ramoth- 
gilcad (1 K 2*2). Isaiah predicted the failure of the 
Northern coalition to subdue Jerusalem (la 7); he 
also predicteil the overthrow in two or three years 
of Hamascus and Northern Israel before the Assy¬ 
rians (Is 8. 17). In like manner he predicted the 
failure of Sennacherib to capture Jerusalem; while, 
on the other hand, Jer. predicted the failure of the 
Egyptians to relieve Jerusalem when besieged by 
Nebuchadnezzar. And in general, apart from de¬ 
tails, the main predictions of the ^)rop}iets regarding 
Israel and the nations were verified in history {e.g. 
Am 1. 2). The chief predictions of the ^)ro[)hets 
relate (1) to the imminent downfall of the kingdoms 
of Israel and Judah ; (2) to what lies beyond this, 
viz. the restoration of the kingdom of God ; and 
(3) to the state of the people in their condition of 
final felicity. To the last belong the Messianic 
predictions. It is Israel, the kingdom and people 
of God, that is yjroperly the subject of prophecy, 
but other nations are involved in its history ; e.g, 
Assyria is the instrument in the hand oi J" m 
humiliating Israel, and Babylon is the obstacle 
which has to be removed before its Restoration, 
and thus those kingdoms and others become also 
the subject of prophecy. 

1. Prediction in gpieral .—There are two ques¬ 
tions in connexion with prophetic prediction which 
have given rise to discussion ; first, how are the 
prophchic anticipations as to the future to be ex- 
jdained ? and second, w’hat is the explanation of 
the prophet’s feeling that the events whicfi he 
predicts, e.g. the dow nfall of the State, the coming 
of the day of the Lord, and the inbringiug of the 
perfect kingdom of God, are imminent? As to 
the first point, it must be obvious tliat the ])ro- 
phetic anticipations or certainties cannot be ex¬ 
plained as the conclusions of a shrew'd political 
insight into the condition of the people or the 
nations at the time. Neither can the anticipa¬ 
tions of the nation’s dissolution be the mere 
pessimistic forebodings of a declining and ex- 
hau.sted age, for the material and ))oiitical con¬ 
dition of the North in the time of Amos, and of 
the JSouth in the early days of Isaiah, was not 
such as to suggest such gloomy outlook. And 
least of all can it be pretended that the predic¬ 
tions are only apparent, being, in fact, written 
nost eventum. It has been suggested that the 
iiuman mind, or at any rate some rarely endow’ed 
minds, possess a faculty of presentiment or divina¬ 
tion, and that it is to this faculty that the pro¬ 
phet’s anticipations or certainties in regard to the 
occurrence of future events are due. Certainly, 
helief in the possession of such a faculty by 
peculiarly gifted iicrsons has been prevalent in 
difi’erent ages and among different peoples, but 
anytliinj^ like scientific proof of the existence of 
the faculty lias juobably never been ottered. It 
would be remarkable if such a large number of 
persons as the prophets of Israel miould all be 
endow'ed with this extraordinary faculty. And 
it would he even more strange if a faculty of this 
kind, the operation of which appears to be blind 
and unrational, should be found to manifest itself 
so generally just in the purest period of prophecy, 
at the time wdien proi)hecy had thrown off all 
naturalistic and physical characteristics and be¬ 
come purely ethical. Probably, if any one of the 
data of this supposed faculty of presentiment were 
analyzed, it would be found to be the result of a 
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complex process. There would be, first, a peculiar 
temperament, suggesting events sad or joyous; 
then certain facts presented to the mind, and then 
the unconscious oi)eration of tlie mind on these 
facts, the whole resulting in the i>resenbiment or 
vaticination. There may bo obscure capacities in 
the mind not yet explored; and tliere may be 
sympathetic rapports of human nature witli the 
greater nature around, and of man’s mind with 
the moral mind of the universe, which give results 
by unconscious processes ; and if there be such 
faculties and relations, then we may assume that 
they would also enter into prophecy, for there is 
notliing common or unclean in the nature of man. 
In point of fact such presentiments as we can 
observe to be authentic are chiefly products of the 
conscience or moral reason ; and Jer., as has been 
said, insists that true prophecy in general is based 
on moral grounds and consists of moral judgments. 
And certainlv all the prophets, in analyzing their 
intuitions oi the future and laying them before 
the people, usually present them in the form of a 
njoraJ syllogism. Thus Mic after enumerating 
the misdeeds and o])pressions of the heads of the 
house of Israel says, * Therefore on your account 
shall Zion be plowed like a field.’ And la 
ha\ ing described the luxuriousriess and ungodly 
levity of his day, says, ‘Tliereforo hath hell en¬ 
larged her maw.’ Kverywhere the menacing 
future is connected with the evil past hy there¬ 
fore.^ Cf. Am 1. ‘2. 

'I’he oilier question, liow is it that the prophets 
bring in the consummation and final perfection of 
the kingdom of God immediately on tlie hack of 
the great events in the history of the people and 
the nations taking jilace in their own day ? may 
not be susceptible of a single answer, (1) An 
explanation has been sought in what is called the 
perspective of prophecy. Just as one looking on 
a mountainous region sees a hill which appears 
to rise up close oeliind anotlier, but when he 
ajiproacdies nearer he finds the second to have 
receded a great way from it; so tlie prophet sees 
great events close behind one another, though in 
liistory and time they are far apart. This is an 
illustration, but no explanation. The explanation 
is usually found in the theory of prophetic vision. 
But in the literary prophets, vision m any strict 
seiise has little place. The prophetic perception, 
however, was of the nature or intuition, and some¬ 
thing of the peculiarity referred to may be duo to 
tliis. (2) In the period of the canonical proiihets 
it is less events that suggest religious iueas and 
hopes than ideas already won that explain events. 
Tlie prophets are not now learning principles, but 
applying them. Tlicir minds are full of religious 
beliefs and certainties, such as the certainty of a 
reign of righteousness upon the earth ; and Kiehm 
has suggested lliat it is their eager expectations 
and earnest longings that make tliem feel the 
consummation to be at hand. (3) Another point 
may be suggested. It is only in general amidst 
convulsions that rend society that the prophets 
come forward. These convulsions and revolutions 
were the operation of J", and His operations had 
all one end in view, the bringing in of His king¬ 
dom, and thus to the prophets these great moye- 
uients seemed the heralds of the full manifestation 

* The arguments by which Gicsebrecht, Ber^sbegdbung^ 13 fT., 
supports the theory of a ‘ faculty of presentiment ’ have little 
cogency. This faculty is 8 upi> 08 ed to reveal itself particularly 
on the approach of death (On 27. 49). The contemporaries of 
most great religious personages have attributed to them a 
prophetic gift. The answer of John Knox to those who credited 
nim with such a gift is worth reading: *My assurances are not 
marvels of Merlin, nor yet the dark sentences of profane pro¬ 
phecy. But, Jirgt, the plain truth of God’s word, aecorid^ the 
invincible justice of the everlastingOod, and thirds the ordinal^ 
course of His punishments and plagues from the beginning, are 
my assurances and grounds.' Historyt p. 277 (Guthrie's ed.). 


of J". For the movements had all moral signi¬ 
ficance ; they were a judgment on His people, 
which would so change them as to lead into the 
final salvation (Is 21)^“*’* 30*'“^* SH*^*)* or they 

were (lie judgment of tlie world, removing the 
obstacle to the coming of His kingdom (Is 40fi*.); 
and thus the present and the final were organically 
connected, the chain was formed of moral links. 
Further, the prophets api)ear to entertain and 
operate with general conceptions. Israel is not 
merely a people, it is the jieople of God. Babylon 
is not only a liostile nation, it is the idolatrous 
world. The conllict between them in the age of 
Cyrus is a conflict of principles, of Jehovism and 
idolatry, of truth and falsehood, of good and evil. 
It is not a conflict liaviug great moral significance, 
it has absolute signilicaiice, and is final: ‘ Ashamed, 
confounded, are all of them that are makers of 
graven images ; Israel is saved with an everlasting 
sa]v.ation ’ (Is 45“0- 

2. Messianic Prophecy.—The term Messianic is 
used in a wider and a narrower sense. In the 
wider sense the term is virtually equivalent to 
Eschatological, and comprehends all tliat relates to 
the consummation and perfection of the kingdom 
and people of God. In tlie narrower sense it refers 
to a personage, the Messiah, who is, not always, 
but often, a commanding figure in this perfect con¬ 
dition of tlie kingdom. The conception of a final 
condition of mankind could hardly have arisen 
before a general idea of tlie nature of tlie human 
economy bad been rcacliud. Insight into the 
meaning of human liistory, however, was not 
attained in Israel by rellection on the life of 
mankind, but by revelation of the nature of God. 
God was the real maker of human history. Hence, 
wlien so broad a ^dow as tliab of human life or 
history as a whole is taken, it is, so to speak, 
secondary: it is a rellection of the view taken of 
God, of His B(3ing, and therefore of what the 
issue will be when He realizes Himself in the 
history and life of mankind. So soon as the 
conception of the perfect ethical Being of J'' was 
reached, there could not hut immediately follow 
the idea also that liuman history, which was not 
so mucli under His jirovidence as Ilis direct opera¬ 
tion, would eventuate in a kingdom of righteous- 
nes.s which would embrace all mankind. The way, 
no doubt, in which this is conceived is that this 
kingdom of righteousness is first realized in Israel, 
and that through Israel it extends to all mankind 
—for the nations come to Israel’s light (Is 60). 
But it is the unity of God that suggests to men’s 
minds the unity or mankind; and tlie moral being 
of God that suggests the moral perfection of man¬ 
kind. And such ideas hardly prevailed before the 
prophetic age. 

Ijie Messianic in the narrower sense is ])art of 
the general doctrine of the Eschatology of the 
kingdom (see Eschatology). The ‘ Messianic ’ in 
this sense is hardly a distinct thing or ho])e. The 
Messiah is not an independent figure, unlike all 
other figures or personages, and higher than they; 
on the contrary, He is always some actual histori¬ 
cal figure idealized. The term means ‘ anointed,’ 
and only two personages received anointing—the 
king, and possibly the priest; though no doubt 
the term * anointed ’ was used more generally in 
later times (i*s 105'®). Tlio OT is occupied witli 
two subjects—Jehovah and the people, and the 
relation between them. The Eschatological per¬ 
fection is the issue of a redemptive movement. 
Now, the only redeemer of His people is J''—salva¬ 
tion belongetli unto the Lord. The Eschatological 
perfection is always due to His operation—the 
perfection consists in His perfect presence among 
His people, for tlie idea of salvation is the feilow- 
sliip of God and men. But, on the other hand. 
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the people are not passive. The goal is set before 
them, and they strive towards it. awakens 
ideals in their mind, and aspirations after them ; 
and in contrast to such ideals the imperfections of 
the present are felt, and an ellbrt made to overcome 
them. But it is characteristic of the redemptive 
operations of J" that He inlluencea the people and 
leads them forward, through great personages 
whom He raises uj) among them. Such persons 
are dillerent in dillerent ages—judges, prophets, 
kings, and the like. These He enlightens so that 
they give the people knowledge, or He endows 
them by His spirit with kingly attributes, so that 
they govern the people ariglit (Is 28® 
ana lead them on to the final perfection. But 
always remains the Saviour; and if there be any 
mediatorial personage it is J" in him, the Divine 
in him, that saves. Naturally, the most exalted 
and influential personage is the king: he has the 
people wholly in his hand ; the ideal is that he 
reigns in righteousness and secures peace (Is 32”^*). 
The Messiah is mainly the ideal King. Thus the 
Eschatological perfection may be supposed reached 
in two ways: firsts J" the only Saviour may come 
in person to abide among His people for ever. In 
the earlier prophets His coming is called the day 
of the Lord—a day of judgment, and eternal salva¬ 
tion behind the judgment. What precise concej»- 
tion the prophets formed of the coming of J" may 
not be easy to determine. But it was not merely 
a coming in wonderful works, or in the word of 
His projuiets, or in a spiritual influence upon the 
people’s minds, it was something objective and 
personal. In later prophets, such as Ezek. and the 
post-exile prophets, it was a coming to His temple; 
and wlien He comes Jerusalem is called Jehovah 
Shammah^ * the Lord is there* (Ezk 48^, Hag 2^*^*, 
Mai 3*). Examples of such representations are Is 
4 QI -11 < 'pjjQ l^ord Cometh with might, his arm 
ruling for him ; the glory of the Lord shall be 
revealed, and all flesh shall see it together,* and 
Ps 102^®* But, secondlyt sometimes the mani¬ 
festation of J" is not considered immediate and in 
person : Ho is manifested in the Davidic king. 
The Davidic king may then be called Immanuel^ 
‘God with us,* and El Gibbor, *God mighty* 
(Is 7. 9. 11). In NT both these classes of passages 
are interpreted in a Messianic sense. To NT 
writers Christ had approved Himself as God mani¬ 
fest in the flesh, and even sucli passages as were 
spoken by the OT writer of J" are regarded as 
fulfilled in Him and spoken of Him, for no dis¬ 
tinction was drawn between these two things (e.a. 
Is 40^’^^ in Mk 1*, Ps 102 in He 1^®^*). 

(a) The Monarchy .is represented at all 
times as Saviour; and this idea is of special im¬ 
portance, because it lays the foundation for both 
the work and person of the Messiah, as the word 
is ordinarily used. During the monarchy the 
prominent figure in the salvation of the people or 
in ruling it when saved by J" is the Davidic King. 
The true king of Israel is J'*: Israel is the king¬ 
dom of God; and this is a general eschatological 
idea, suggesting what the kingdom will be when 
it is fully realized and J" truly reigns (Ps 96-99). 
But it is the Davidic monarchy that is Messianic 
in the narrower sense. This unites two lines—the 
Divine and the human. The Davidic king is the 
representative of J"; truly to represent Him, J" 
Himself, the true king, must be in him and manifest 
Fiimself through him (Is 9^'® But, on the 

other hand, both David and his rule were suggestive. 
(1) He was himself a devout worshipper of 
endowed with the spirit of the knowledge and the 
fear of the Lord (Is ir-*). (2) He subdued the 

peoples and extended the limits of his kingdom 
till for that age it nii^ht be called an empire, 
suggesting the universality of the kingdom of God 


(Ps 2® 72®“^*, Zee 9^®). (3) His rule was just and 

the end of his reign peaceful, suggesting the idea 
of a ruler perfectly righteous, and a reign of peace 
(2 S 23®^-, Is 9*-’ 2^ Mic 5®, Ps 723-^ Zee 9'®). (4) 

Finally, he founded a dynasty, which suggested 
the idea of the perjietnity of the rule of his house 
over the kingdom of J" (Is 9^ Ps 72®). JSuch 
points may not have struck men’s minds in David’s 
own age, out in later and leas happy times, wlien 
his reign was idealized, they were noticed, and 
entered into the conception of the future king and 
kingdom of J". The promise given by Nathan to 
David takes up the first and fourth of these points 
—the close relation between J" ami those of David’s 
house who shall sit upon the throne, and the per¬ 
petuity of the rule of his family (2 S 7^^'^-). This 
promise is the basis of all subseciuent prophecy 
regarding the Davidic king. Such passages as 
Ps 2 take up the promise, ‘ I will be to him a 
father, and he shall be to me a son,* while the j)ro- 
phecies Is 7-11 are founded on the promise, ‘Tliy 
throne shall be established for ever.’ It was during 
the Syro-Epliraimitic war (13.C. 735 f.) that the idea 
of a special future king of Daviil’s housed was 
exx>ressed by Isaiali. The Northern coalition 
meditated the deposition of tlie Davidic <lynasty, 
hut the prophet’s faith in the promises given to 
David enabled him to foresee that tliough his 
house should share the humiliations of the i)eople 
and be cut down to the ground, yet out of the 
root of Jesse a new shoot would arise on wljom the 
spirit of the Lord would rest (Is 11). From this 
tune forward there is a sjiccial ^lessianic hope, 
that is, the hope of an extraordinary king out of 
the house of David. This hope, though in some 
l)eriods not referred to, continues to prevail to the 
end of the people’s history. Subsequent i)rophets 
repeat, but add little to, Isaiah’s ideas, e.g. Mic 
4. 5 (though the age of the ])assage8 is disputed), 
Jer 23®- « 30®, Ezk Prophets 

»rior to Isaiah, as Am 9^b Hos 3®, do not seem yet to 
lave reached the idea of a special king of David's 
house; and other prophets before tlio Exile, Nahum, 
Zenhaniah, and liabakkuk, though some of them 
reier to the final condition of the peotde and the 
world, do not allude to an expected future king.* 
(6) The Exile .—After the destruction of the 
monarchy and the abasement of the Davidic 
house the hope of a great ruler out of that house 
for a time disappears {e.g. in Is 4011’.), The 
general eschatological hope of the porh'clion ami 
felicity of the people is even more brilliant than 
before, but no great personage is referred to as 
ruler of the saved peoi)le. J'" Himself is the 
Saviour and the everlasting King, who feeds His 
Hock like a shepherd (Is 40*’). And the sure 
mercies of David —tlie privileges and the mission 
of the Davidic house — are now transferred to 
the people (Is 55®*-). Circumstances turned the 
thoughts of the j)rophet3 in other directions. 
God’s providential treatment of Israel suggested 
to them new conceptions. They reflected on the 
meaning of the history of Israel and its suflerings, 
and on its place in the moral history of mankind. 
And there arose the great conception of ‘the 
Servant of the Lord.’ The phrase expresses the 
highest generalization on the meaning of Israel in 
the religious life of mankind—Israel is the Servant 
of T* to the nations, to bring to them the know¬ 
ledge of God. Scholars do not universally accept 
this interpretation, but they agree that the idea.s 
expressed by the prophet in rcguird to the Servant 
have been more tban verified in Christ. Of these 
ideas the two chief are : first, that the Servant is 
the missionary of J" to tbe nations—he bringeth 
forth right to the nations, that the salvation of J'' 
may be to the ends of the earth (Is 42**^ 49^‘® etc.); 

* The Tar^um interprets Uos 3® of the Messiah. 
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and secondt by hia sufferings he atonea for the 
sins of the members of the people (is 53, cf. 40®). 
The Servant is the ‘ word * and spirit of J" incar¬ 
nated in the seed of Abraham. This incarnated 
word will yet redeem all Israel and be the light of 
the nations. Here again it is the Divine that saves ; 
the word of J", the true knowledge of the true 
God, implanted once for all in the lieart of man¬ 
kind in Israel, which will accomplisli that whereto 
it is sent (la 55^®). As Delitzsch remarks, the 
Servant of the Lord, though strictly not a Mes¬ 
sianic figure at all in the narrower sense, contri¬ 
butes more elements, and those of the profoundest 
kind, to the Christological conception realized in 
our Lord than all other ligurca together. 'Fhe 
ideal of the Davidic king ia tliat of a ruler just 
and compassionate, whose rule secures righteous¬ 
ness and peace and the wellbein" of the poor and 
meek (Is 11^'^) : whether in IsO^'Mie he the saviour 
or only ruler of a people saved hy 3" may ho dia- 
nuted. Put in connexion with tlie Servant of the 
Lord deeper conceptions appear, such as that of 
atonement for sin through the suitering of the 
guiltless, and the idea that the highest glory is 
the reward of him who loses hia life for others 
(Is 53^®). In former prophets, who foresee both 
the rejection and the restoration of the people, 
the restoration is unmediated by any atonement 
beyond the people’s repentance: God forgives 
their sins of His mercy and restores them. In 
Deutero-Isaiah the Servant atones for the sins of 
the people, and tlieir restoration folIow^s. Eormer 
prophets, owing to the people’s misconceptions of 
the meaning of ritual, assail the sacrilices; Deut.- 
Is. combines tlie sacrilicial idea with the siillerings 
of the Servant, lifting the idea out of the region 
of animal life into that of human life. These two 
figures, the Davidic king and the sull'ering Servant, 
supply the chief contents of the idea of the Chris¬ 
tian Mes.siah. It is strange how little impression 
the conceptions of the prophet of the Exile seem to 
have maae upon those who followed him. While 
his universalisin—the idea that Israel ia the mis¬ 
sionary of 3" to mankind that Ilis salvation may 
be to the end of the earth- entered into the 
thought of the people and profoundly influenced 
it, his conception oi atonement through the inno¬ 
cent bearing the sins of the guilty hardly if at all 
reaiipears. There may be a far-olf echo of it per¬ 
haps in the Rabbinic idea that the merit of great 
saints may avail for others. In the OT period the 
suffering Servant was never identified with the 
Davidic king. The idea that the royal Messiah 
suffers for the sins of his people does not appear. 
No doubt Immanuel, who appears amidst the 
Assyrian desolations, sliares the hardships of his 
generation, living on thick milk and honey like all 
those left in the land (Is 7); and in Zee 9® Zion’s 
king shares the character of the saved people, 
being meek and lowly and a prince of peace, but 
nothii^ is said of suffering in behalf of others. 

(c) Fost-exile Period, — At the Restoration the 
general eschatological hope, as it appears in Haggai 
and Zechariah, was that so soon as the temple 
was finished J" would return to it in glory ; at His 
manifestation He would shake all nations, who 
would turn to Him, and His universal kingdom 
would come (Hag 2®, Zee 2^*^^*)- ^ide by side 
with this hope, however, the more special Mes¬ 
sianic hope of a ruler from David’s house also 
spears (cf. Ezk 34^** ®®). This ruler appears to be 
Zerubbabel (Hag 2®®'-)* But with the Restoration 
the priest becomes more prominent. The calami¬ 
tous history of the nation sank deep into the 
popular mind, and seemed to be the seal set to 
the prophetic teaching regarding the people’s sin. 
Ana from henceforth the sense of sin in the 
people’s mind was deeper ; and that view of sacri- 


lice according to which it was a propitiation for 
sin assumed a larger prominence, and the other 
idea of it as a gift for God’s acceptance sank pro¬ 
portionally. It was really the nation’s history 
that impressed men wdth the sense of their sinful¬ 
ness rather than the ceremonial enactments of the 
ritual law. The developed ritual expressed the 
new conscience of sin, it did not create it. The 
royal and the prie.stly now appear united in the final 
ruler. In Ps 110 ho i.s a crowned priest. In the 
passage Zee 6®“^® it is uncertain whetner the Branch 
(tlie Davidic ruler) is to be ‘a priest upon his 
tlirone* or to have a priest associated with him 
(RVm). But the Davidic king continues to be the 
Messianic figure of the post-exile period, e.g, in 
I’s 2. 72—both late passages—Zee 9, and par¬ 
ticularly in the Psalms of Solomon (Ps 17. 18, 
c. 100-50 B.C.). A great part of the Psalter is 
e.schatological in the general sense. The P.salmists’ 
minds are filled with the e.scliatological ideas of the 
prophets, now l>ecome tlie faith of the people—the 
idea of tlie manifestation of J", the judgment of 
the world, the redemption of the people of J'' and 
their eternal blessetiness, with tne participation 
of the nations in their salvation; but it is only in 
a few psalms that the iiersonal Messiah is referred 
to, e.g, Ps 2. 72. 110; cf. 89. 132, It is uncertain 
when the title Messiah began to be given to the 
exjjccted future king. The term can scarcely have 
been a proper name or special title for the future 
king in the time of the Exile, for Deutcro-Is. uses 
it of the Per.sian king, * Thus saith tlie Lord to his 
anointed (invqj messiah), to Cyrus ’ (Is 45^. But 
the name was used quite currently of the expected 
king or saviour in the age of Christ, for even the 
^voman of Samaria employs it, * I know that Mes¬ 
siah cometh ’ (Jn 4®*). The title has been supposed 
by some to be given to the expected king in Dn 9®®, 
but more probably it is applied there to some high 
prie.st. It wa.s perhaps Ps 2 that suggested the 
special aqiplication of the title to the expected 
king, ‘’Pile kings of the earth set themselves 
a;>ainst the Lord and his Messiah.’ The title ‘ Son 
of God’ seems taken from the same psalm, both 
bein" ernrdoyed in St. J’etor’s confession, ‘Thou 
art tlie M^essiah, the Son of the living God.* The 
psalm is based on Nathan’s prophecy, and appears 
to be a directly Messianic passage, and probably 
belongs to a late date. The only creative boon 
in post-exile times is Daniel. Chap. 2 is eschato¬ 
logical in the general sense, the stone cut out from 
the mountains that brake in pieces the image 
being a symbol of the kingdom of God vvliich shall 
destroy the w'orld-kingdom in its successive his¬ 
torical forms. It is less certain whether this 
general point of view be maintained in ch. 7, or 
whether the personal Messiah be referred to in the 
phrase ‘a son of man.’ The former interpretation 
IS the more probable, the expression * a son (or, 
child) of man,* i.e. a man, being used os a symbol 
of ‘ the people of the saints of the Mo.st High ’ to 
whom the Kingdom is given. The spirit oi man 
shall animate this kinguom, whereas the kingdoms 
of the world are animated by the spirit of the wild 
beast. Very soon, however, the phrase ‘son of 
man’ was interpreted to mean the Messiah, as 
ajipears from the Bk. of Enoch. “ 

The Messianic is usually held to circle round the 
three great figures—the prophet, priest, and kin^. 
But the basis is broader than this: the Messianic 
age being the time of the perfection of the people 
of God, any factor that enters into the life ol men 
as an essential element of it may be idealized and 

* There has been considerable controversy lately over the 
meanintr of the phrase ‘ the son of man ‘ in the Gospels; cf. 
Wellhausen, Skiizen, vi. 188; Schmiedel in Protut. MonatB^ 
hefie^ 1898; Lietzmann, MentchensohTu 1808; Dalman, WorU 
Jesu^ p. 191. See L. A. Muirhead in JS^o$, Tinui, Nov., l>e& 
1899; and art. Son OF Man. 
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nuido prominent. The prophet or propliecy is 
typical of the general efl(matological state of the 
people of Gotl, for then J" will pour out His spirit 
on all flesh (J1 Jer 31’’^ Is 54^^), and the prayer 
of Moses, ‘Would that all the Lord’s people were 
proj)het8 ! ^ shall be answered. But otherwise the 
prophet is not directly a Messianic figure (on J4t 
see above in B. i.}; he is the herald of the 
advent of J" to /ion (Is 40**) or to His temple (Mai 
3*). The Servant of the J^ord is in a lofty sense a 
jirophetie figure ; but he is not a prophet like other 
prophets with a nies^ngc for any particular time or 
cireumstan(;es, nor does he give particular teaching 
or i)redict particular events. He is the bearer of 
the whole revelation of the true God, the ‘word* 
of God incarnate (Is 49**^-), and therefore prophet 
of J" to the world.“ The priest or priesthood is 
also ])redictive of the general escliatological con¬ 
dition of the jjeople, for ‘ they shall be a kin^^ilom 
of jiriests and an holy nation * (Ex 19**), the two ideas 
suggested by priesthood being holiness and privilege 
to draw near to God (Nu 16®). But even in Zee 3”* ** 
the atoning function of the priest appears still only 
typical of J"’s own act of forgiveness, who will 
remove the iniquity of the peoj4e in one day. The 
Servant of the Lord makes himself an oilering for 
sin (Is 53'**), but he does not ai)pear to be regarded 
as a priest. Besides these three gr<‘at ligures, 
however, there is another who contributes to the 
lerfect ideal realized in Christ, viz. the saint or 
loly one, that is, the individual righteous man. 
It 18 particularly the personal character and ex¬ 
perience of this ligiire. Ins faith in God, his struggles 
with adversity and death, his hopes of immortality, 
that coFiU! proniineiitly to the light. It is lie who 
says in l‘s id, ‘ I have set the Lord ever before me: 
because he is at my right hand, I shall not bo 
moved, h’or thou wilt not give over my soul to 
Sheol ; nor sull'er (hine Holy One to see the jiit.* It is 
he also \\ho speaks in I’s 49, ‘ Sacritice and ollering 
thou wouldst not. 'I'lien said I, Lo, I am <‘,ome to 
do thy will, U my Go<l; yea, thy law is within my 
heart. I have preached righteousness in the great 
congregation.’ In Ts a spi^akcr says, ‘ 1 will 
deemre thy name unto rny brethren ; in the midst 
of the congregation will 1 praise thee. For he 
hath not despised nor abhorred the aflliction of the 
alllicted, nor hid his face from him.’ 'rho ideas in 
this passage did'er from those in Is .5.3, 'I’he alllic- 
tions of the suderer are not borne for others. But 
he sud’orH inmu'cntlv and wrongly ; and the inter¬ 
position of .1" to deliver him is so sign.al, and gives 
such a revelation of ^^llat is, that they that 
behold it turn unto Him all the ends of the earth 
shall remember, and turn unto the Lonl (v.-”^). 
Such h>fty expectations were scarcely likely to be 
coniuH-ted Nvitli any individual jiersoiiage, however 
outstanding; more ])robably' the sutreror in the 
psalm is the true peoi)le oi J" personitied, as in 
I )eutero-Isaiah. 

In a sense, great part of the OT is Messianic. 
For it is just the peculiarity of OT that it struck 
out lofty moral and redemptive ideals, on occasions 
the most tliverso, and in connexion with personages 
and in circumstances very various. These ideals 
were ultimately combin«‘d together to express the 
being of Him who was the iileal on all side.s. But 
this Messianic of OT was, so to speak, unconscious. 
The writers had not the future king in their mind. 
They were speaking of other persons, or they Avere 
uttering ]>resentiments, or what seemed to them 
relijjTious necessities, or projecting forward brilliant 
spiritual hopes and anticipations. There wa.s a 
spirit in them broader than the hope of a future 
person—a spirit as broad as the kingdom of God in 

• By the tune of Deutero-Isftiah the idea of the ‘ word' of God 
had become proneralizcd ; it is tiie true knowledge of the true 
God, and this is the toraU of the Servant to the nations. 


all its needs, in all its endowments, and in all the 
possible lieight of its attainment. The history of 
the people’s mind from the Restoration onward is 
mainly the history of a reflection on these ideals. 
They tried these ideals by tlie conditions of the 
present, and found that they and the present world 
were incompatible, and they projected them into 
the future, and thus the ideals became prophetic. 
Further, they had received the hope of a great 
deliverer, and he became a centre around Avliom 
the ideals, Avhether of glory or holiness or even of 
suflering, could bo gathered, and they attached 
them to him. The woman of JSaniaria, for ex¬ 
ample, regards the Messiah as one that ‘ will 
declare unto us all things.’ 

Kindh op Mkhhianio Passages. —The (juestion put in regard to 
any ])assa^e by bislorical exegesis is, Wlmt did the Ileb. writer 
mean? Wlial perstniago had he in liis mind in the passage? 
There may thus be several classes of Messianic prophecies. 
(1) Directly Messianic prophecies. In these the prophet or writer 
had the expected future Messiah actually present to his own 
mind. Kxamitles are Is 7. 9. 11, Mic 4. 5, Jer S0i>, Ezk 
34 inr. Zee Ps 2. 72. 110, and other 

passages. Is 7 is denied hy many to be Messianic (see Immanuel), 
while Is 9. 11, tliough generally admitted to be Messianic, are 
held by some to be later than Isaiah (see Isaiau). In Is 9. 11 it 
is not taught that the Messiah is God, but that J" is fully 
present in him. The general esi^hatological Idea was that the 
presence of J" in jierson among men would be their salvation ; 
the prophet gl\cs a particular turn to this general idea, repre¬ 
senting that J'shall bo present in the Davidic king. The two 
are not identified, but J" is fully manifested in tlie Mo.ssiah. 
The passage goes very far; ami tiiongh tlio (Tiristian doctrine 
of incarnation contains a positive conception in it w^hich OT 
saints did not reach, theology is obliged to limit that positive 
hy negations which seem rather to neutralize it; and though 
the phrase ‘became' man is used, it is attirmed at the same 
lime that the two natures remained di.stinct, and that the 
Divine sulTered no change and noconfiLsion or composition with 
the human. (2) Imlireetly Messianic passages. These are 
lassages in W’hicli the writer had some OT ollieer or person.age 
n his mind, hut spoke of him aei'ording to the idea of his otiice 
or function or character ; and this ideal is transferred to Christ 
in the NT, us being actually n ali/.cd only in Him, or at least in 
Him first. Examples are what is said of ‘ man' in Ps8, of Israel 
as Servant of the Lord in Is 40ff., Ps 22, of the ‘prophet' in 
Dt 18, of the saint or holy one in Ps 1ft. 40, and much else. Such 
lassages are Honjetinu'.s called typically Messianic, the idea 
M:ing that t>T personages, such as Icing, prophet, and the like, 
were tyjies, that is, designed prophetic snggt'stions, of the 
Messiah in some of his essential redemptive functions or ox- 
penenees. The ext'gosis of Calvin gave vogue to this method of 
interpretation, and applied it to passages to which it is scarcely 
applicable, Ps 2, 72. According to this interpretation Ps 2 
is supposed spoken of some actual king of Israel; but as iti 
language transcemls wbab was verified iu any ordinary king, it 
liad a moro pro|>cr fullllnient in Christ. Ps2, how'ever, could 
liai'diy have been spoken of an actual king ; the imiversalism of 
its i<leas, f.g. ‘the kingfl of the earth’ who oppose J" and Ills 
Anointed, tlic extent or the King's inheritance us the Son of J ", 
viz. ‘the nations'ami ‘the emls of the earth,’ and the final 
kindling of J"’8 anger, all mark it out as an eschatological and 
directly Messianic passage. The same is true of Ps 72. Very 
confused language is used i»y iiiterprcterH in regard to these 
so-called typical ])rophecies(sce Expuaitor, Nov. 1878). NT does 
not recognize any class of indirvei Messianic prophecies, for Gml 
being the speaker in the OT the person in whom the language was 
fulfilled must be the person of whom it was spoken. So far as tlie 
Heb. writer iscom'erned, ho had in his mind either tho expected 
future Messiah, or he had some OT person. In the latter cas^ 
if his language transcends what could he realized in tho OT 
personage, he spoke ideally, that is, according to tho religioui 
idea of tho personage or his function or his experience. 

D. iNrEliPHErATlON AND FULFILMENT, — 
There are certain peculiarities in the language and 
thought of the prophets Avhich have to be taken 
into account in interpreting their writings, and in 
considering how their predictions or constructions 
of the future have been or will he fulhlled. These 
peculiarities so struck early Avriters on prophecy 
that they devoted great attention to them, fancy¬ 
ing that tho prophetic Avritings were con.structed on 
a particular jilan, which had special puruoses in 
view. Hence they speak greatly of Avhab they call 
the ‘ striKdure ’ of prophecy, and lay down elaliorate 
rules for the way in Avhich prophecies relating to a 
distant future must have been expressed, in order 
that Avhen fulhlled they might be recognized to 
have been genuine supernatural predictions.* The 
* e.y. John Davison, JDiMOOwrtet on Prophecy, 
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language also, as well as the form, was iliought to 
difier from that of ordinary literature, symbols 
being greatly used instead of plain expressions. 
This artificial way of regarding tne prophecies was 
greatly due to the apologetic or evidential use 
made of them. But there is nothing in tlie form 
of the prophecies so special that it deserves the 
name of ‘structure*; neither is symbol to any 
great extent employed instead of ordinary lan¬ 
guage. The propiiets were practical teachers, such 
as we miglit expect men of their nation and time 
to be, and their prophetic addresses are cast in 
the form that would be most easily understood by 
their hearers. They were usually men of powerful 
imagination, and hence their language is poetical 
and to some extent figurative ; and tliey were men 
living under a particular kind of constitution or 
dispensation, and in certain conditions of the 
world, and their ideas naturally are clothed in the 
forms suggested by their OT constitution, and 
those conditions of the ancient world in which they 
lived. This OT constitution and these conditions 
of the ancient world have passed away, but the 
religious ideas and truths expressed by tlie prophets 
still remain and live. Obviously, to hitervret the 
prophets we must read them literally, endeavour¬ 
ing to throw ourselves back into their eircurn- 
stances and the conditions of the world around 
them, and into their mind in such conditions: if 
we fail to do this, and fasten our attention only on 
their ideas and truths as valid for otlier times than 
theirs, we do not interpret but only applij their 
prophecies. Some points bearing on fullilment 
may be briefly alluded to, 
i. The prophecies are poetical. They are not 
poetical in so strict a sense ns books like Job and 
the Psalms are ; the parallelism is not so exact, 
and the lines are not so uniform in length. Many 
parts ojf the early prophets are no doubt poetical | 
even in foi*m, ana some modern commentators 
make great efforts to bring the present text of the 
prophecies into strictly poetical measure, assuming 
that it bad this form originally; but their opera¬ 
tions appear in many cases to be arbitrary. The 
approximation to poetical form appears loss in later 
prophets, thougli the style still remains elevated. 
Though poetical the prophecies are not allegorical. 
When Is 2, for example, says that the day of the 
Lord shall be on all lofty mountains, and on all 
cedars of Lebanon and oaks of Baslian, these 
things are to be understood literally, and not 
allegorized into things human, such as great States, 
the higher ranks of society, or persons of eminence. 
Neither are the propliecies written in symbolical 
language. It has been said, for example, that 
‘mountain’ in prophecy is a symbol for kingdom, 
and tlie like.* There is no evidence for this. 

* Mountain ’ is a figure for any great obstacle in 
the way (Is 40^ 41'*^, Zee 4'^) of whatever sort it be, 
but is no stereotyped symbol for kingdom. A 
beginning of fixed symbolism is made in Daniel, 
where ‘ horn ’ is a symbol for king or kingdom, 
and the usage is continued in the Apocalypse; hut 
in Zee D® ‘nom’ is still merely a figure for any 
instrument of pushing and overthrow. The pro¬ 
phecies are poetical in the sense that they are 
i»naginative and often ideal. Thus, in predicting 
the destruction of some great city at present full 
of life, the prophet will draw a picture of desola¬ 
tion with all its mournful characteristics—‘their 
houses shall be full of doleful creatures; wolves 
shall cry in their castles, and jackals in the 
pleasant palaces* (Is 13^^); ‘the pelican and the 
porcupine shall lodge in the cliapiters tliereof* 
(Zepli 2^*, Is 34*®®'*)* Such passages merely express 
the idea of complete desolation; the details are 
not predictions, but part of the expression of the 
• Fftlrbairn, On Prophecy, p. 4®6. 


I idea. Similarly, in predicting the capture of 
^ Babylon by the Medes the prophet gives an ideal 
picture of the sack of a city—‘ their mfants shall 
he dashed in pieces, and their wives ravished’ (Is 
13*®). We know that these things did not actually 
happen, for Cyrus entered Babylon ‘in peace.’ In 
some cases it may he difficult to say whether a 
passage be of tliis ideal kind, or he merely of the 
nature of a threat, e.(/. Am 7^*^ spoken of Jeroboam, 
and Jer 22*®'- of Jehoiakim. A margin of un¬ 
certainty will remain in connexion with these 
ideal proi)hecies. The details given in the pro¬ 
phecy form a true and natural picture of suem a 
thing as that predicted, and some of them may he 
realized, and the question may be put, Are these 
details thus realized to he regarded as a fulfilment 
of the prediction, or are they merely duo to the 
nature of the case? Under tlie heliet that in such 
prophecies the details are merely an expression of 
the idea, and that the idea exhausts the predic¬ 
tion, Dr. Arnold propounded a theory of fuliilment 
ex ahundanti. For example, the jirofihecy Zee 9^— 
‘ Behold, thy King cometh unto thee ; lowly, and 
riding upon an ass,’ merely by its details expresses 
the idea that the'Mcssiah will not he a man of war, 
but humble and a prince of peace, and would have 
been fulfilled in Christ’s mind and bearing, thongli 
none of the external details had been verilied ; the 
fact that Christ entered Jerusalem riding on an 
a.s8 was a fulfilment ex ahundanti, and due to a 
special jirovidonce of Cod.* Of course, the special 
fulfilment in this case may have been intentional 
on the part of Christ, tn that case we must 
suppose that Christ’s consciousness of being the 
Messiah spoken of was so powerful that it prompted 
Him to act in the character described, llis action 
was merely His consciousness expressing itself by 
an irresistible impulse; it was not a matter of 
calculation intended to impress the multitude. 

ii. Another thing whiOi might modify fulfil¬ 
ment was this: the prophecies were designed to 
inlluence the conduct of the pcf)ple; they wore 
moral teaching, of the nature of threats or pro¬ 
mises, which might he revoked or fulfilled accord¬ 
ing to the demeanour of those to Avhom tliey were 
addressed. Thus Jer 26*^ says, * 'IMio Lord sent mo 
to prophesy against this city all the words which 
ye have heard. Now tlierefore amend your ways, 
and obey the voice of the Lord 3 "our Coil; and tlie 
Lord will repent him of the evil whicli he liath 
pronounced against you.’ Prophecy was to such 
an extent moral, and meant to inlluence men’s 
conduct, that threatenings of evil were rarely 
absolute. Jonah predicted in what seemed an 
absolute manner tlie destruction of Nineveh in 
forty days; hut on the repentance of the people 
the threatened evil was averted, tier 18 expressly 
formulates the moral and contingent character of 
prophecy, saying, in the words of J", ‘At what 
time I shall speak concerning a nation, to pluck 
up and destroy it; if that nation, against whom I 
have pronounced, turn from their evil, I will rejicnt 
of the evil which I souglit to do unto them. And 
at what instant I speak concerning a nation to 
build and plant it; it it do evil in my sight, I will 
repent of the good wherewith I said I would 
benefit them. Now therefore go, speak to the 
men of Judah, Behold, I frame evil against you : 
return ye now every one from his evil way.’ This 
moral character of prophecy was well understootl 
in Israel, as appears from the intervention of the 
elders in hehedf of Jeremiah: ‘ Then rose up 
certain of the elders, and said, Micah the Morosh- 
tite prophesied in the days of Hezekiah, saying, 
Zion shcul be plowed like a field 1 Did Hezekiah 
and all Judah put him to death ? Did they not 

**Two Sermons on the Interpretation of Prophecy' in 
Sermons, vol. 1. p. »78, London, 1846. 
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fear the Lord, and entrtiat his favour, and the Lord 
repented him of the evil which he had pronounced 
against them ?* (Jer 2G^^). Tlie prirn ii^e was also 
well understood in the early Churcli, for Jerome 
remarks that many of the prophecies were given, 
* not that they slioiild, but that the^ should not, 
be fullillcd.' 'riiey were threatenings of evil 
designed to innuciuHj conduct and avert the very 
evils threatened. There were, no doubt, f)rophecies 
whicli were absolute. Tlie promises of God were 
SO; those that contained statements of 11 is grace, 
as tiiat the house of David should for over bear 
rule in His kingdom, and many others which de¬ 
pended on His will alone. Kven some of these 
containe<i an element of contingency in them, to 
this extent, tliat the conduct of men might retard 
although not invalidate their fulfilment; while on 
the other hand threatenings, though long delayed, 
might eventually be fulfilled because men jwse- 
vered in their evil ways or returned to them. 

Moreover, another tiling is evident; moral threats 
or promises could be made only to a subject also 
considered moral. The predictions of the projihets 
against foreign nations, though often having the 
form of threats against their cnpital city or their 
land, are really not directed against these material 
things, but against what might be called the 
national personality, the moral subject which the 
nation was, with its spirit and inlluence in the 
worhl of the projihet’s day. The prophets deal 
only with moral forces ; to them there are no other 
forces. The world is a moral constitution, and 
States are moral personalities. Ezekiel conceives 
them as existing after their disappearance from 
the world, just as individual persons do after 
death. It is this nat ional personality that proi)hecy 
threatens with destruction ; and when Bahylori, 
for example, came under the jiower of the Persians, 
tlie propnecies against it were fullilled, although 
not a brick was thrown down from its walls nor 
a bar broken in one of its brazen gates. Tiiese 
material things, no doubt, embodied and expressed 
the spirit of Babjrlon ; hut they were nothing in 
themselves, and might equally embody ami express 
the wholly dliVcreiit movai personality of the 
Persians.* In point of fact, the material details 
of the propliccics against the nations were in 
many instances not verified. Is 17^ says, ‘ Behold, 
Damascus is taken away from being a city, and 
it shall lie a ruinous heap’; but l)ama.scus has 
probably never ceased to ho a city. Hero again, 
no doubt, interesting questions have been raised. 
Micah’s pro[)heey about Jerusalem was eventually 
fulfilled; Babylon is at this day a desolation. 
And Bacon suggested the idea of what he called a 
‘gorniinant’ fulfilment, i.e. one going on through 
time. At any late, in the liist place the prophetic 
threat must hc^ held to have hecn directed against 
the national personality, and to have been ful¬ 
filled in the main in its Jestruetion ; and secondly, 
in endeavmiring to reach a conclusion in regard to 
the material details, the instances in which they 
have not been verified must ho considered, as well 
as those in wliich they seem to have received 
verification. Ajairt from the uncertainty incident 
to such historic.'il investigations, it is to mis¬ 
apprehend the nature of i»rophecy to treat these 
mateiial details as having great evidential value. 
Prophe<*y concerns itself with the worhl as moral. 
The evidence of pro])hecy rather lies in the broad 
general movement of religious thought which it 
uesents, showing that a divine power had laid 
mill of the whole mind of man, creating in it lofty 
religious ideals, quickening its aspirations, giving 
it an onward and forward look towards a religious 
perfection, stirring up tlio heart of the creature to 

• See remarks on Ezekiert prophecy afirainat Tyre, Hzckiel. p. 
lU0(Camb. Bible). 


cry after Him who created it, and long for Hii 
perfect revelation upon the earth (Jn 14***^')* 

iii. The above remarks refer mainly to prophecies 
that have already been fulfilled; but the same 
principles apply to prophecies still awaiting fulfil¬ 
ment, i.e. propnecies regarding the linal condition 
of the people of God. The moral and religious 
element was the essential part of the prophecy, 
the form in which the principle was to verify itself 
was secondary. The form was of the nature of an 
embodiment, a projection or construction, and the 
materials of which the fabric is reared are tliose 
lying to the hand of tlie prophet in each successive 
age. The imagination of the prophet operates 
largely in tlicse constructions, fetill it is chielly 
the moral imagination. When, for example, all the 
evils existing in the prophet’s day are banished and 
every desinolde good introduced (Am 9^*, J1 3^®, 
Ps 72^®), this is not due to the desire for sensuous 
l)leasures, it is rather the expression of the writer’s 
general view of the universe. Tlie world was to 
liis view a moral constitution, the physical being 
nothing hut a mode of expressing or a medium for 
transmitting the moral and spiritual; tlie miseries 
of men and all the outward evils of life were the 
result of moral disorder ; and simultaneously with 
the disappearance of moral evil physical evil would 
also cease; and with the perfection of the people of 
God the external world would be transligureil, and 
he the j>erfect minister to the needs of m.ankind. 
'rims, while the moral and the spiritual in the pro¬ 
phetic constructions of the future are absolute and 
permanent, the constructions which embody them 
are perishable and change. Just as some temple 
of God embodies and expresses spiritual concep¬ 
tions, but is constructed out of materials at the 
architect’s disposal in his own day, which materials 
decay, and in a later age have to be replaced by 
materials of that age, leaving, however, the 
spiritual ideas still visibly enibo(lied ; so the pro¬ 
jections of one prophet, constructed out of the 
st.ate of the world, ami of the nations in his day, 
decay with the changes of the world, and have to 
he replaced by a later prophet with materials from 
the world of his day. In Is 7 IL the prince of peace 
is born and grows up amidst the desolations of the 
Assyrian invasion, and sitting on the throne of 
David establishes a reign of righteousness and 
peace without end (Is 9^) ; while in Is 40 IL tlie 
everlasting kingdom of God is introduced by the 
destruction of BaWIon, the idolatrous world, and 
the restoration of Lsrael, the Servant of the Lcu’d, 
who shall be the light of the nations (Is 60). The 
construction of the former is that of a moral poli¬ 
tician ; the construction of the latter, that of a 
religious thinker, almost a theologian. 'Pirns 
prophecy, while tiiaintaining its spiritual princi¬ 
ples nnehanged from age to age, by substituting 
one embodiment of these principles for another 
age after age, seems itself to instruct us how to 
reg.ard these embodiments or constructions. 'They 
are provisional and transient, 'fhey sustain the 
faith and satisfy the religious outlook of their day, 
but they have no finality. P^veii the prophets of 
the N'T are probably no more final in their construc¬ 
tions than those of tlie OT, e,g. in the Apocalypse 
and Bo II. They rear their fabi its out of Llie 
iiiaterijils of their own day, as tlie OT prophets 
did (cf. vol. i. p. 737). 

Tims we have to distinguisli between Prophecy 
and P'ultilment. Prophecy is wliat the prophet in 
his age and circumstances and dispensation meant; 
fulfilment is the form in which his great religious 
concejitions will gain validity in other ages, in 
difi’erent circumstances, and under another dis¬ 
pensation, Certain elements, therefore, of the 
relative, the ciicunistantial, and the dispensational 
must be stripped away, and not expected to go 
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into fulfilment. Every proj)het speaks of the per¬ 
fection of tlie kin^Horn of (rod, looks for it, and 
constructs an ideal of it. We are still looking for 
it. Tlie fundamental conceptions in these con¬ 
structions are always the same,—the presence of 
God with men, righteousness, peace, and the like, 
—- but the fabrics reared by dillerent prophets 
dilfer. They differ because each prophet, seeing 
the perfect future issue out of the movements and 
conditions of liis own time, constructs his ideal of 
the new world out of the materials lying around 
him : the stale of his people ; the conditions of the 
heathen world in his day (Mie 5^-®, Is ; such 

facts as that Israel was tlie people of God, that the 
kingdom of God had tlie form of a State, and that 
the seat of Jehovali’s rule was Zion. These rela¬ 
tive elements are not to be called figurative, they 
are essential parts of the prophet’s conceptions, and 
are all to be understood literally. Israel was not 
a symbol to him meaning the people of God or | 
(hiurcli, neither was it to him a type of this. 
Israel vms the peo[»le of God. Neither were Moah, 
Edom, Eabylon, or Kgypt symbols of the foe of the 
people of God nor tyjies of the hostile world. Each 
of them to the prophet wafi such a foe. Jhit iii all 
cases the iiaiues are used literally, though along 
with their religious connotation. And what the 
prophet was able to say of the partial and relative 
of his day may, of course, l»e applied to the universal 
and alisolute now—to the Churcdi of God on the 
one hand, am) the hostile world on the other. 
With the coming of Christ the national, relative 
and imperfect stage of religion, as it was in OT, 
[lassed away ; religion heeame universal, absolute, 
and pej foct. The Apostfdic principles of interpre¬ 
tation seem something like these : (1) Tlicy assume 
that in Christ and Christianity religion has become 
final and perfect; the tlevelopment has reached the 
end in view. And their /irguments from OT are 
very much the analysis of this general assumption. 
(2) God is the author of Scripture ; tlie OT is the 
word of God. (3) 'Flie Divine consciousness is one, 
embracing tlie end and the beginning alike: in 
speaking any word God had always the Christian 
consummation in view. Truth is also one; when 
a truth is seen in any aspect it is that truth 
that is seen. (4) Scripture being the word of 
God, its whole meaning is religious and spiritual. 
The circumstances amidst whidi it was spoken, 
and the person of whom or to whom, arc of no 
importance. It is the sjiiritual meaning alone of 
the words that is the word of God. Historical 
exegesis acce[>ts these principles, and merely adds 
another. It assumes that the OT writer had in 
every passage which he WTote a meaning in his 
own mind, ami that he desired to convey this 
meaning to his contemporaries ; and it asks, what 
did the Hebrew writer mean ? What would the 
people of his day understand from his words ? 

IiiTERATURK.~Tbo OT Tlwolodos, partuMilarly Ochler, Schultz, 
and Dillinann ; .John Smith, ^Sfiert VLscoiirscs^ 1821; John 
Davison, Discourses on Prophrcii^^ ISfiG; Knobol, Der Pro- 
phetismus der Urbrder, 1837 ; Ewald, Die Propheten des alt^n 
DundeSf vol. i. 1840 (2nd ed. 18(J8, trans. 1875); Hofmann, 
Weissagunt;/ und Er/hUung, 1841 ; Henj^stenberg, Christologie 
dea alien Teat'^ (trans. 18.54); Patrick Fairbairn, Propheeg, 
1850; Wixwr, Geschichie der alii est. Weissagtmgy'iW^) \ Berthe.au, 

* Die alttest. Weiss, von Israel's Ueichsherrlichkcit {Jahrbb. 
/. dcutsche Thvologin, 18:>0-0i)); Oehler, articles * Propheten* 
thum,* * Woissagmig,’ and ‘Messias,’ in Herzog, Kneycl, (recast 
by V. Orelli in Herzog'-i); Thohick, Die Propheten und ihre 
Weiasagungen, 18(il ; G. F. Oehler, Daa Verhiulniaa der altleat. 
J*rophetie zur he.idniachen Manlike 1801 ; Dillinann, Die Pro^ 
pheten dea alien Dundee nach ihrer politiachcn Wirkaam-keit, 
1808, and article ’Propheten’ in Schcnkel’s Bibel • Lexicon \ 
Payne Smith, Prophecy a Preparation for Christ (Damp, 
Lect.), 1809; Kuenen, De Profeten en de Profetie onder 
Jarael, 1875 (trans. 1877) ; Castelli, II Jfeaaia secondo gli Ebreif 
1874 ; Duhm, D%e Thcologie der Propheten, 1876 \ Bruston, 
Ilistoire Critique de la Literature Proph6tiqv^, 1881 ; Breden- 
kamp, Geaetz und Propheten, 1881 ; von Orelli, Die altteat. 
Weisaagung von der Vollendung dea Gotteareicha, 1882 (trans. 
under title OT Prophecy of itit Conaummation of God's King- 
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dow, 188.5); Kbnig, Der Ofenharungsbegriff dea alien Tebt. 
1882 (cf. criticism in Uiehin und Giesebrecht), and llnupt- 
pntbleme der cUtiar. Religionagcachichte, 1882; W. llobcrtson 
Smith, The Prophets of Israel, 1882 ; O. A. Briggs, Measianio 
Prophecy, 1886; Stan ton j The Jewish and Christian Mesaiuh, 
1886; DoWizach, Mesainmache Weiaaagungni, 1800 (trans. 1891); 
Ikirmesteter, Les Prophttes d'lsraei, 1892 ; Kirkpatrick, Doc¬ 
trine of the Prophets, 1892; Driver, Sermons on OT, 1892; 
Cornill, Der iara^litiache Prophetiamua, 1894 (trans.3 1898); 
(Jiesebrecht, Beitrdge zur Jeaaiakritik, 1890, and Die Derufa- 
begabung der altteat, Propheten, 1897 (cf. Skinner’s notice in 
Crit. Review, ix. 84fT.) ; Schwartzkopff, Die Prophetiache Ojf'cn- 
barung, 1896 ; Lbhr, Der M iasionagedanke im alien Teat, 1890 ; 
F. H. Woods. The Hope of Israel, 1890 ; Wellhauaen, laraelitische 
und Jddiache Gcschichte^, 1897 ; Volz, Die vorexiliache Jahwe- 
projdietie u. der Mcaaiaa, 1897; llnljii. Die Meaa. Weiaaagun- 

5 en, 1899 ; Hud. Kittel, Profetie und Weiaaagutig, 1899 ; Hichm, 
teaaianic Prophecy'^ (containing exhaustive literature), 1900. 

A. B. Davidson. 

PROPHETESS (nx' 5 ^, 7rpo<py}TL^). —The conditions 
that were necessary to qualify for the prophetic 
office in the OT sense were not such as to exclude 
women from the latter (see the preceding article, 
p. 114% and cf. Ac 2 ^^). The following prophetesses 
are mentioned in Scripture: Miriam, Ex 15*% cf. 
Nil 12 ‘* (both JE); JOehorah, Jg 4^; Huldah, 
2 K 22 ^^ (=2 Ch 34-^); Noadiah, Neh 6 ^* (but cf, 
LXX, which has the masc. T<p NoaS/^t T<p 7 rpoy> 7 jrp); 
Anna, Lk 2 ®®. ‘The ])rophetess* of Is 8 ^ is prob¬ 
ably simply ‘the projdict’s wife.* i^rophecy in tlio 
N'r .sense was, of course, also a gift exercised by 
women (cf. Ac 21% I Co 11 ®). ‘The woman Jezebel 
which calleth herself a prophete.s 8 * (Rev 2-^; see 
vol. ii. p. 056*') may liave claimed the gift of pro¬ 
phecy in eitlier the OT or the NT sense. Sec also 
art. Woman. J. A. Selbie. 

PROPHET IN NT ( 7 r/)o</> 7 )r 7 ; 9 , -ei'etp, -ela : never 
pdvTis or cognate words except Ac 16*® pavrevopivti 
of the possessed girl at Philippi).—The Trpo4>-gT7js in 
clas.sioal Greek is one who speaks for another—the 
interpreter either of the ecstatic pdvnt or of the 
god himself, so that ho is near akin to the ^^ 77777 x 7 }?, 
tliough witli more definite reference to a per¬ 
son than to things, Of loci classici may be men¬ 
tioned A£sch. Eum, 19 : irpotp'grrjs icrrl Aortas 

TTarpda (so IMato, Ilep. 427 C : irdrpio^ tt/j. ), and 
I*lato, Tim, 71 Ef., where be contrasts the TrpotpT^TTfs 
with the fidsTL9, The same sense of ‘ interpreter * 
i.s found in PJiilo {e,g, Quis rer, dlo, 52, De spec, 
Icgihus, 8 ), though ho ascribes to him tlie ecstasy 
assigned by l*lato to the pidvria. This blending of 
the two, which practically merges the irpoiprirrfs in 
the pidvTis, was a current belief even among Chris¬ 
tians (Justin, Athenagoras) in spite of 1 Co 14, 
csp. v.®% till it was partly discredited by Montanisf 
fanaticism ; and in our own time it may be traced 
in every theory of inspiration which fails to realize 
the full co-operation of the prophet’s understanding. 

In NT, too, the word irpotpifjTvii keeps its general 
sense of an interpreter of God’s message. Rut the 
prediction which most impressed the vulgar (so 
roundly even Clem. Alex. Strom, vi. 12: ij vpo- 
(pTjTcLa xpdyvufoh iariv —in truth it is nearer ^vlypuxris) 
was a very small part of the message. Agabua 
predicted the famine and St. Paul’s imprisonment 
(Ac IP-*® 2P®), the Apoc. is called a irpotpyjrela, and 
the OT prophets are naturally cited more or less 
from tlie side of prediction. But the prophet’s 
proper work is rather (1 Co 4^* '^) edilication and 

consolation, revealing the secrets of the inner life 
and incidentally converting unbelievers, though, 
strictly speaking, prophecy is the sign (1 Co 14“; 
for believers. Ana because the prophet edifies the 
< Jiurch, not only himself, prophecy is a better gift 
(I Co 14®' than that of tongues, and more 
earnestly to be coveted, though still but a transi¬ 
tory gift (1 Co 13®), not abiding like faith, hope, 
ami love. On the method (scarcely the only 
method) of edification we get a hint in Ac 13% 
where prophets are ministering (Xeiroi^oOFrcf rtp K. 
—compare Timothy’s appointment, 1 Ti 1“ 4*% when 
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they receive the command to Hcparate Barnabas 
ancf Saul. This seems to imply some such position 
as we find in the DidacM (lU), wlieie the nropliet 
(if there bo one) is the proper person to <!on(luct the 
public worship, and the only person free to give 
thanks in what words he thinks tit. 

The prophets ranked next to the apostles (1 Co 
12 ^, Kph 4^^), and are even eou])led with thorn 
(K})h 2^ 3° dw. K. TTpoip. in this onler will be NT 
nophets) as receiv<;i 8 of revelation and layers of 
oundations. Trojiliecy was not an oHice, but a 
special gift, coining not from men, hut straight 
from Christ (xal avrbs Bph 4*^), and it might 

come to women too (Ac 21’’, 1 Co 11^). The pro¬ 
phet spoke TTvtv/jiCLTL (Kpli 3®, Apoc. e.q. : 
contrast tv iKcndatt of tlie trances, Ac 10 ^® 22 ^^), 
because tlie divine Spirit worked in him, I I* P', 
1 Co 12 ’^ ; and he was also irvevjxaTLKbs (I Co 14®"^, 
where irveupLariKbs at least includes Trpo<p7)T7js)t be¬ 
cause his human spirit was in full activity, and so 
steadily (L/Trordtro-trat, 1 Co 14®*) controlled the gifts 
of the Sjiirit that he was (|uite able to sjieak (llo 
12 ®) only in proportion to the faith that was in him. 

Neglect oi this self-restraint is visible at Corinth 
(1 Co 14‘““‘®\ prophets nerd not all speak together), 
and may help to account for the early Avarning in 
1 Th 5 . fjater on 1 Jn 4^ speaks of ^eu 5 o 7 rpo 07 )rai, 
and the woman Jezebel (Kev 2 ‘®) implies false 
prophets in Asia. So also the T)\daeh^> (11) is very 
stringent in its cautions about proidiets. 

Of piophets expressly so called in NT, there are 
Agahus, the groups at Antiocli, Jmlas and Silas, 
and the four daughters of Philip. We need not go 
further ; hut the last prophets we read of (Anon. 
(ip, Eus. ][E V. 17) are Quadratus and Amniia in 
Philadelphia, peihai>s in Hadrian’s time. See, 
further, Selwyn, The Chrustlan Prophets, 1900. 

II. M. Gw ATKIN. 

PROPITIATION.—This word occurs in AV only 
three times: Uo 3”® as the tr. of IXatrrhptov {6v 
irpotOero 6 0(6% IXao-rripiov ,—most probably [see 
Sanday-IIcadlam] an a<lj. mnsc., ‘ whom God set 
forth to bo Tiropitiatory ’ [llVmj), and 1 Jn 2® 4^® 
as the tr. oi lXacr/x.6s (aurXx IXao'pds ^crri irepl tQv 
dpapTKjbv ; dw^araXe t6v vldv ai’roO IXacr/xdv irepl 

Twv dpapTiwv hfxQv); to which ItV adds a fourth, 
He 2 *’ (a merciful ami faithful high }>ricst . . . e/s 
t6 IXdffKeaOai rds d/LLapria^ rov XaoO, ‘to m.ake pro- 
jutiation [AV ‘ reconciliation’] for the sins of the 
people’). It will he the object of the present 
article, firstly, to explain the meaning of the 
Greek Avords used, in the light of their usage in 
the LXX ; and, secondly, to examine the ideas 
associated Avith the Meb. Avords Avhich they repre¬ 
sent coinimmly in the EXX. 

1 . 'lXa(TT7)piov is in O'f the regular rendering of 
n-jbj (in EV ‘ mercy - seat ’), E\ 25’® d?) (here 

lXa(TTTfipLOv ^jrlOe/JLa), vv.’"'-' ;{|7 

stands for (a) onn^ (KV ‘atonement’), Lv 25® 
^ rod I, (roD ^^iX. Lv 23-’- Nu 5® 6 Kpids 

TOO I, ; ( 6 ) nK(po ‘ sin-ollering,’ h'zk 44-'^ (so 45 ** 
^£iXacr/A 6 s) ; (c) nri '^9 ‘ forgivem*ss,’ Ps ISO"*, Dn 9 ® 
(Theod.) ; so ^^lX. Sir 5^ (lleh. nn'‘7D); (d) 

* guilt,* Am 8 *® (falsely); IXdo-Ko/nai stands seven 
times for n*:; ‘to forgive,’ as 2 K 5*®, I’s 25’* (for 
which iXeus elvai is more comnion), and three times 
for 19 ?, Ps 65® 78®® 79®, Avhich, however, is far more 
frequently represented by the (intensive) com¬ 
pound i^iXd(TK0fiai (A'^ariousiy construed ; see §§ ,5, 
7-10; and Westcott, Epp. of St. John, pp. 83-85). 
The use of the term in He 2*’ in connexion Avit h 
the high-priest shoAVS that IX. must there bo ro- 
|;arded ns the equivalent of " 1 ^ 5 , not of (which 
IS never said of the high-priest, or indeed of any 
human subject).* TXdtrxo/xat is common in classical 

• The e^omtructum, however, with an ace. of the ein, is, as 
Riteohl rightly remarks (p. 212), not that of the legal (§ 10), but 
of the non-Iegal 0 ; l*s 0.'>8) LXX usage. 


Greek, where, however, it is construed regularly 
with an acciis. of the deity (or person) propitiated 
(as 11. i. 100, 444, 472, poXiry Oebv IXda-Kovro ; Hdt. 
v. 47 , dvfflpo'L avrbv IXdjKovTai, viii. 11‘2, OefXKrroKX^a 
IXaadfievoi) : in the LXX, on the contrary, 
this usage is not found except Gn 32-®, Zee 7® {t^tX. 
rd vpbcrcjTrov), and Pr IG*'* (^^tX. aurSv, lig. of Avratli), 
the word (^^iX.), Avhen used of a human subject 
(§§ 10,11), being commonly construed ahsol iitely, with 
irepL of the person on Avhose behalf the propitiatory 
act is performed. The difference marks a diller- 
ence between the heathen and the Biblical point 
of vieAv : tliongh the idea of propitiating God may 
he indirectly involved in the phrases used in the 
OT, it is very much less prominent than in the 
heathen writers; the propitiatory sacrifice, or 
rite, has indeed generally for its aim the restora¬ 
tion of God’s faAmur, and the ‘ forgiveness ’ of the 
Avorshipper (Lv 4*® etc., § Vlh), but there is not 
the same thought of directly appeasing one avIio is 
angry, Avith a jiersonal feeling, against the oUender, 
Avliich is imi)lied when the deity is the direct object 
of the verb (ef. Cremer, Worterb.i Westcott, p. 85; 
Kaliscli, LeiK i. 316-318). In other AVords, thedifl’er- 
ence corresponds Avith the fact that the higher 
Biblical concejition of God is more spiritual and 
less anthropoiiiornhie than that of heathen Avritors. 

2. The facts tnat have hcen quoted make it 
evident that the Greek terms renderetl ‘ j^ropitia- 
tion * correspond to the Heh. 125 and derivatives. 
Tlicse AAmrds hold an important place in the theo¬ 
logical terminology of the OT ; and thougli they 
are generally remiored in EV by ‘(make) atone¬ 
ment’ (or ‘recomule,’ ‘make reconciliation,’ in Lv 
6®® 8’® IG-*®, Ezk 45*®- *7- ^0 A V ; Dn 9®^ AV and BV), 
the idea expressed by ( ho Heb. is certainly rather 
tliat of ‘propitiation’ than of ‘atonement’ (i.e. 

‘ at-one-rnent,’ setting at one, reconciliation [see 
Shaks. Rich. III. I. iii. 36]); and hence they aviII be 
pro[>erly considered under tlie present heading. 

It is mufh to bo ropfrotted that the link connecting C)T and 
N'r, 8U]>i>licd by should have ()ecn nc^Tci tcd in 

KV; anu that words winch clearly correspond ehould have 
been rendered ‘propitiation ' in the NT, hut ‘ atoneiiient’ in the 
OT. ‘Atonement' is now an unsuitable rendering of kipper, 
for two reasons. (1) Since AV of 1011 was made, the word has 
chaiif^eil its ineanini^; and whereas it formerly (see Murray) 
exprcHsed the idea of reeAimiliation, it now sug^-eHts chieHy the 
idea of making amends or reparation. Hence in the one 
passage in AV of NT in which ‘atonement’ occurs (Uo fiO, for 
*«raAXayy,), the Revisers have done rightly in substituting for 
it * reeoMciliat ion ’ (which, with ‘ reconcile,’ is used elsewliere. 
in AV itselt, for compounds of ixx«(rtreu, Alt 5-U, Uo lO- H 
lll», I Co 2 Co 6««- !«• Col '-il, Kph 2»«). But (2) even 
in its older aeiiso of ‘ reconciliation,’ it does not properly repre¬ 
sent kipper \ for kipper not mean to ‘reconcile,’ nor is it 
ever represented in LXX by compounds of otKXua-irat. 

,3. The root-meaning of is probably to cover 
over ; for the Arab, hifara, tliough not very 
common, has this meaning in various applica¬ 
tions (Lane, Arab. Lex. p, 2020). 

In Syr. kephar, and csp. the Pael kappar, means to unpe or 
wipe atvtty, as I’r to wipe the mouth, to wipe awag tears, 
the stain of aiiij etc., hence fig. to disperse, tfcsfro.v (delere), aa 
darkness Kphr. 1 . 0, a rare or nation, etc. (P. Smith, The,8. Ni/r. 
col. 17V)7-f») ; and W. U. Smith {OTJCA 4.38 f., more briefly, *380, 
381) adopts this as the primary meaning of the Heh. hipper ,— 
explaining Cn 32‘-i (see § fi) as meaning properly to * wijfc clean 
the face,' blackened by displeasure, as the Arabs say ‘ whiten 
the face.* The Hih, kipper, however, as a theological tenii, 
in any c.ase implies a nu taphor,—and it docs not greatly signify, 
in explaining it, whether wo start from the idea of covering over 
or from that of ndping out : in either case, the idea which the 
metnphor is intended to convey is that of rendering null and 
inoperative. There are analogies in the OT for each e.xplanat ion ; 
sin is spoken of, viz. as covered (ny5,—an ordinary, untechnical 
w-ord for ‘cover’), Ps 32^ (‘covered in respect of sin'), S.3*, 
Noh 337 (Ileb. 46 ) [borrowed from Jer with kipper (§ 9) 

changed to and as wiped (or blotted) out (nnip), Is 43*** 

442 *, Jer 1823 (--Neh 337 [ 46 J), Ps 61i- (It is dilticult not 

to think that the Arab, and Syr. senses of the root spring 
ultimately from a common origin,—, 7 . from the idea of wiping 
over : in both languages, it is remarkable that the word 
acquires the further derived idea of disown, deng, be a dis¬ 
believer \ hence ‘Kafir,’ properly an infidel). —The Arab. i|, 
^nj. {kafifara) occure often in the ^oran of Oo<rB'e^c7n^,"or 
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forg iving, i dn ; and kOifdrat (<Jor. 64». 91 .96) means the expia- 
ttCn of a crime, broken vow, etc. (Lane, 2620, 2622; Lagarde. 
Bildung der Nom. 231 ff.); but these words may be borrowed 
from Judaism (Hirschfeld, Beitrage z. Erkldt. a. Kor, p. 90). 
The Assyr. kuppurut also a ritual term (^suhnon'), seems to 
mean properly to toips off: see Uaupt, JliL^ 1900, pp. 61, 80, 
and esp. Zimmern, Beitrage zur KenntnU der Bab. Helig. 
pp. 92, 123, etc. 

4. Tho Heb. kipper is, however, never used in a 
purely literal sense (like npj), but always * in a 
ligurative or moral application, viz. with the col¬ 
lateral idea—which in course of time became the 
preponderant if not the exclusive idea —of ei ther 
conciliating an offended person, or screening~^ 
offence or ao offendeK 

Of. Oehler, OT Thenl. g 127 : * Kipper^ and the cognate sub¬ 
stantives, represent the propitiation (liiuhne) as a covering ; the 
guilt is covered, or, as it were, withdrawn from the sight of the 
terson propitiate<l, so that the guilty person can now approach 
dm without danger.’ Rlehm, in his exposition of tho term, 
uses commonly the expression ‘protecting covering* (schiitz- 
ende Bedeokung),—an expression which no doubt reads more 
into the word than it actually denotes—for, as Schinoller (p. 
282 f.) observes, kipper is ewntegere and oZ>tegere, but not pro- 
tegero, being never used, for instance, in the ordinary sense of 
* protecting,*—but wlIiiii is still a useful and suggestive para¬ 
phrase (cf. ih. 235n,, 279, where it is allowed that ‘protection,* 
though not denoted directly by kipper^ is nevertheless an 
indirect consequence of it). Schiuoller, In his exposition, 
starts with the idea 0 / covering over (obrucre), in the sense 
of causing to disa}>pear, making unobserved, inoperative, etc. 
These explanations, though they start with the idea of ' cover¬ 
ing,’ differ little in the end from that which would be reached 
by starting with the idea of ‘ wiping out'; but it is a question 
whether some moflern writers do not press the idea of ‘ cover' 
unduly, and understand it in a too litoral sense (cf. §g 16, 17). 

5. Kipper is used in three ap))li(*ations, which 

it is necessary to distinguish, (la) A human sub¬ 
ject is the agent, and the object was originally, it 
seems, the face of the offended person, though, in 
actual usage, it is mostly tho offended person (or 
personilied agency) himself ; the means is a gift, 
an entreaty, conciliatory behaviour, etc. The 
most primary example of this application appears 
to occur in Gn 82-^ (J), where Jacob says of 

Ksau, ‘ I will cover his face with a present,' f.e. 
conciliate him ((*5 ^^iXdcrogat), the figure being that 
of a person whose eyes are blinded by a gift so 
as not to notice something (cf. for tho figure, Gn 
20 ^^ D'/y niD^ ; Ex 23® o*ni ?9 '5 ; Job 9^ '^9 

njj; Hence, ‘face* being omitted, kipper 

a^iiir^s the general sense of to conciliate, pro- 
pulhte^ appease: Ex 32^ ‘peradventure I ^all 
uridlce propitiation for your sin ’ (viz. by 

intercession, ; (15 rrepl), fig. Pr 

(of a king’s wrath, threatening death) ‘but a wise 
man will propitiate it ’ (viz. oy conciliatory be¬ 
haviour ; (fe ^^tXc£<rerat), Is 47^^ (of calamity) ‘ thou 
shalt not he able to j^rojiitiate it* (11 nnnvl ‘ to charm 
it away’; hut (Jriitz, Buhl, Cheyne, *to bribe 
it away,’ cf. Pr 6^® Ileb.), viz. either by a bribe 
(Is IS'”^) or hy religious ceremonies. 

6. IJei e may be best explained the subst. k^her, 
prop, a covering (viz. of an offence), hence'a jiro- 
pitiatory gift, but restricted by usage to a gift 

i offeredT?? pl'bpitiate or satisfy the avenger-of- 

I blood, and so tlie satisfaction offered for a life, i.e, 
a ransom, — the wehrgeld, ‘ protection - money,’ 
rigorously prohibited by Hebrew law in the ca^e 
of murder, but admitted in certain other cases, 
and evidently a well-knowm in.stitution : Ex 2V^ 
(.IE); 1 S 12® (a bribe to screen a murderer; so 
Am 5'®); Ex 30^® P (a half-shekel, to be paid by 
every one, at the time of a census, as the 
or ‘ ransom of bis soul (life),* to avert a plague,— 
such as might be apprehended [cf. 2 S 24] under 
the circumstances : ci. § 11/i); Nu 35®^-*® P (not to 

* Except indeed la 2818, where—unless, with some modems, 
or nsm prom Tip; cf. 24#] is to be read—it is used of 
annulling a treaty ((® EV ‘be diBannulle<r>—« sense 

which may be derived either from the idea of covering over, • 
obliterating (Ges.), or from that of wiping or blotting <nU | 
(cf. Pesh, nDDni ‘ be wiped out ’). I 
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be accepted from a murderer); Pr 6®® (uffored in 
vain for the life of an adulterer; (| ‘hribe’); 13® 
(‘the ransom of a man’s soul (life) is his riclies’); 
2H® (* the wicked is a ransom for tho rigliIcons ’ 
[see 11®]); fs 43® (Egypt said poetically to ho tho 
‘ ransom,* which J" gives to Cyrus in lieu of Israel: 
11 ‘Seba instead of tnee’); Ps 49’ (‘no man can ro- 
I deem [n^s:] a brother from death, or give God a 
kopher for him ’); lig. of tlie disciiiline of suffering 
(conceived as delivering from death), Job 33*^* 
(II ‘ redeem him [read ^^^?] from going down into 
the pit’), 36^® [all]. 

7. This use of kopher illustrates 2 S 21®. Here 
David says to the representatives of the murdered 
Gibeonites, ‘ Wherewith shall I make propitmtion 
("iWtJ; (6 <*£iXd(rwAtat) ? ’ a money kopher is refused 
(v.^), and the kopher, which (though the word is 
not actually used) is demanded, ami given to J " 
(v.®^; cf. v.^ 2P), consists of tlie lives of Saul’s 
seven sons: comp, also Nu 35®® (P), where it is said 
that blood unjustly sbed ‘profanes’ and ‘deliles* 
a land, and that a ‘covering,’ or proj)itiation, can¬ 
not then be made for the land (ipp; n*? ; (6 ovk 

^^CKa(T0if)<T€Tai i) yij dirb roO ai'paros), except by tho 
blood of the luunlerer. 

.S. There is an analogous group of enses, (16) in 
which the verb i.s in the passive voice, tlie subject 
being the iniquity, and the means a purifying rile, 
a sacrifice, or repentance, the effect of which is 
that the olfeiice is conceived as liidden, cancelled, 
or made inonerative: Dt 2^^" {‘and the blood shall 
be “covered” (i.e. annulled)^ for them,’ viz. by 
the symbolical execution of the murderer, vv.*-'f; 
(IS i^iKaadhtrerat alrroh), IS 3^"* (‘the ini(|uity of 
Eli’s bouse shall nob be “ covered ” t ((!S ^^tXacr- 
^ijcrerat) by sacrifice or mivhah for ever’), Is 6’ 
(‘thy sin shall be “covered” (*,’ viz. by the coal 
from the altar touching the prophet’s lips ; (15 Trrpi- 
Kadapal : || ‘ thine ininuitv shall depart ’), ‘22*^ 
(‘ Surely this iniquity snail not be “ covered ” f for 
you, until ye die’: (25 d<f>€$h<^€Tai), 27“t (through 
tho abandonment of idolatry ; (5 tt(/>aipe6?)(reTai), 
Pr 16®t (through amendment of life; (5 dTo/ca- 
Oalpovrai ; cf. 28^®^, Ezk ®‘-). t 

9. (2) In the second class of cases in which 
kipper is used, the subject is God, the object is 
either the offender or the offence, tho question of 
means does not here arise, but the motive, in so far 
as it is indicated, is the free grace of God,—repre¬ 
sented, however, sometimes as called into activity 
by a purifying or expiatory rite : tlie idea of the 
verb then is that God ‘covei's,’ i,e, treats as 
covered, oiierlooks, pardonsfcondones, the offender 
of the offence. So (a) the object being the offender, 
Dt 21®* (J", after the symbolical expiatory rite, 
vv.®*’, is entreated to ‘ cover ’ [AV ‘ be merciful to,’ 
liV ‘forgive’; 05 VXews 7 ci/oD]j the people, guilty 
[implicitly] of an untraced murder), 32'*® (rather 
differently: ‘will “cover” his land,’ i.e. cancel 
or remove the stain of bloodshed attaching to it, 
by the slaugliter of those who have shed it; 05 ^kko- 
dapift; AV ‘be merciful unto,’ RV ‘make expiation 
for'; 11 ‘avenge the blood of his servants, and re¬ 
quite vengeance to his adversaries’), Ezk 16®®' 
(‘when I “cover” thee (i.e. act propitiously to¬ 
wards thee; 05 tv r(p t^iXdaacrOat pt <roi), with regard 
to all that thou hast done’), 2 Ch 30^® (KV ‘par¬ 
don*; 05 i^CKdaOo) xmip) \ and (6) the object being 
the offence, Jor 18®® (EV ‘forgive’; 05 dOipbo)), Ps 
05®§ (05 IMa-p rAs daepelas), 78®® (‘ aimulletli iniquity 
and destroyeth not’; 05 IXda-erai rah dp.), 79® § 

• EV ‘fomven,* which no douht expresses fairly tho cenoral 
sense, but obliterates the distinctive character of the ileb. word 
used (cf. i 16, towards the end). 

t EV ‘purged,' substituting an idea not at all contained in 
the Heb. EVm ‘ Or, expiated.* 

t Comp, for the thought Sir 33- ^ (Ueh. nN::n -»DDn npnx) 
S58 (Swete 82 (36) 6). 

I EV ‘purge away': see tho last note but one. 
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(<5 IXdtrSijri rais A/a.)» (RVm * purpfe away*; 

Theocl. dvaXeixpai rdt ddidas [— LXX] Kal toG 
i^iXdcraffOai ddiKlas), — the object in all these 
cases being either ‘iniquity* or ‘transgression,’ 
and there being no reference to any propitiatory 
rite. Cf. (though with a reference to sacrilice) 
Sir 341 ® (Swete 31 (34) 

10. f3) The third class of cases in which kipper 
is used belongs to the distinctively legal termin¬ 
ology (almost entirely Ezk and P: (® nearly 
always i^iXdaKo/xai ircpL : EV mostly ‘ to make 
atonement ’; see § 2). Hero the subject is the 
priest^ * the means usually a sacrifice, though 
<;£cftsionnlly it is (see § 11 h-m) some other act or 
offering, regarded as vindicating tlie holiness of the 
community in which Jehovah dwells, and hence as 
reinstating it in His favour: the object is never 
the sin, but (as commonly understood) the person 
(or thing) on whoso behalf the propitiation is made, 
the verb—which is construed mostly with Va or 
nr?, and only rarely, in some of the cases in which 
the object is something material (the altar or the 
sanctuary), with a direct accusative (Lv 

Ezk 45®“ [(© with accus.])—being inter¬ 

preted as signifying properly to cover up (cf. n;?? 
7y, and ny? "»39), or screen^ by a “ira, or covering 
fpropitiatory) gift (so Riehra, 30-32; Hillm.; 
Schmoller, though undecidedly, p. 284). 

Wellh. (Corn.»o«.2 830), observing the analo^jy, as regards the 
sni)Joct and the means, with the oases grouped under tl), 
supposes that the object was originally ‘Jehovah’s face’ (cf. 
Gn 3220 , cited § 6; and the phrase M9"nN .“iVn, lit. 'make 
sweet the face of J",' EV * hoHCooh,’ or ‘ entreat the favour of,’ 
Ex 8211,1 s 1812, 1 K 136 etc.), bub that In process of time the 
object came to he omitted, and the verb was con8lrue«l abso¬ 
lutely, to perform a propitiatory rite (jkippurim): construed 
with an accus., it would then mean (analogously with 15 V, etc., 
Oes.-KttUl-zsch, 5 62/t) to apeet ivith a projntiatory rite. So far 
os the iclcMi associate*! with the word are concerned. It is in- 
dilTcrcnt which of these explanations of the construction is 
adopted. 

11. We must next consider of what different 
sacrifices, or other riles, kajipcr, in this third class 
of cases, is predicated. It is predicated, viz., 

(a) of the 6arnf-oll’criug, Lv H 14®“ 10®^; cf. Ezk 

45 I 6 . 17^ 

(5) of the ( 7 wt/f-off‘ering (c^k), Lv 518-18 g? 77 ] 4 i 8 
(see vv.^®- ^^), vv. (see vv.®^- ® 8 ) 19®®, Nu 5 ^ 

(c) of the A'in-offering, Ex 29*“* 30^“, Lv 4®“' ® 8 * 

56.18 080 ^16.84 iQii 1410 10 ( 14^15 times [on 
v.*“see Kalisch, nillrn., and above, i. 1997 ?.!) 
23®*, Nu ir)‘* 28'-®- 8 “ 29®, Ezk 43®“- ®8 45 ®“, 2 Ch 
29®S Neh 10 ®*. 

(d) of the M7i-oH‘ering and the 57tr7?f-ofrorin" to¬ 

gether, Lv 51 “ 9’ 12“*-* 14*1 1510.30 Nu 6^1 81® 
(cf. v.®^) 15®*!'-. 

(e) of blood in general (as containing the ‘.soul,’ or 

life), Lv 17^^ H (‘ I have given it to you upon 
the altar to make propitiation for your 
souls ; for the blood, it makethpropUintion 
bv means of the soul [life]’): cf. 6 *^ 8 ^* 1 (J®®; 
also 14®*, where the blood of the slain bird 
(with other ceremonies) ‘makes propitia¬ 
tion ’ for the leprous house. 

(/) of tho ‘ nun of installation (d‘n^p),» and the 
bread, ofiered at the consecration of the 
high-priest, Ex 29** (.see vv.^“*®®-*®). 

{g) of the meal- and 775acc-ott’ering, only in Ezk 
45**- ” (possibly, also, though not probably, 
of the mcal-oflering in Lv 14®“-* 1 : bee § 13). 

Kapper is attributed, further, to 

(A) tlio half-shekel, to be paid by every one at a 
census, a.s the kapper of his ‘soul’ (life), 
Ex 30'®* (probably [cf. Riehm, 24 f.; 
Dillm.] as an acknowledgment of member- 
Buip in the theocracy, upon an occasion 
when the sins and imperfections of indi- 

• Or sometimes (Tjv l* 170 , Ex 30 » 8 - la, Nu 31 w 35^) the 
qffering ; but the dilTerence ia immateriai. 


viduals would come prominently under 
Jehovah’s notice); cf. § 6. 

(i) the appointment of the Levites as authorized 
representatives of the Israelites to perform 
menial duties about tlie sanctuary, Nu 8'® 
(lay Israelites, approaching the holy vessels, 
etc., would do so at risk of their lives [cf. 
18®® “]: the Levites, doing it on thek 

belialf, prevent Jehovali’s wrath from mani¬ 
festing itself in a plague [cf. the same ex- 
pre.s.sion in Ex 30^®], and are therefore said 
to ‘ make propitiation’ on their behalf). 

(/) the incense oy whicli Aaron appeased Jeho¬ 
vah’s anger, and arrested the plague, Nu 
16"'* (lleb. 17^1*’). 

{k) the punishment of a conspicuous offender, 
Nu 25^* (the occasion on which Phinehas, 
interposing with the sword, ‘ turned away ’ 
Jehovah’s ‘wrath’ from the Israelites, and 
arro.sted the plague ; seo v."). 

(/) the offering of the spoil taken from the 
Midianites, Nu 31*“ (‘ to make propitiation 
for our souls before J'"; probably, as in 
Ex 30^®- ill view of the numbering ol 
the men of war, v.^* [where the phrase is 
the same as in Ex 30^®; cf. also v.***** with 
Ex 30*“^]). 

{m) the blood of a murderer, making expiation 
for blood unjustly shed, Nu 35**. 

All these passages belong to P. 

12. The following additional facts with regard 
to tho usage of kipper deserve also to be noted. 

{a) It is construed with |J? ‘from’ of the offence 
(or unclcanness),—RV ‘as concerning,’ ‘because 
of,’ ‘for,’ but more probably (so Riehm, 50f. ; 
Schmoller, 254 f., 284; cf. Hillm. on Lv 4®“) to be 
understood in the sense of * (clearing) from ’ (‘shall 
make propitiation for him froyn his sin’), Lv 4®“ 
5®-1“ 141 “ (‘from his uncleanness’), 15^*'*“ 

Nu 6**; and with Vy ‘ on account of,’ Lv 4** 6'*- 
G® 19®® (RV ‘as touching,’ ‘ concerning,’ ‘for’). 

(6) It is followed by ‘and it shall be forgiven 
him (them),’ in the ease of the sin-offering, Lv 
4®“. ®®**^- *“ '*, Nu 15®*- ®* (cf. v.®“); and in the case 

of the guilt-offering, Lv 5‘®* 6"^ 19®®, (These are 

tlie only passages in the Law, except Nu 30*-*• ^®, 
in which ‘ to forgive,’ occurs). 

(c) It is closely associated (but only where pre¬ 
dicated of the ^m-oU'ering) with ‘ to bo clean ’ (in?), 
or‘to cleanse’ (in?), f^v 127-8 14®“-*®'** Nu 

8®S Ezk 43®«, cf. 2 Ch 30'*; 
with ‘to sanctify,’ Ex 29**-*®-*^, Lv 8'® IG'®, 
Nu G'M 

and with ‘ to free from sin ’ (t(?n), Ex 20*® (EV, 
very inadequately, ‘cleanse’), Lv 8 '® (EV ‘puri¬ 
fied’!), 14‘'“-®® [see v.®*J of the leprous house (EV 
‘cleanse’), Nu 8 ®^ (RV ‘purified from sin’), Ezk 
4320.22 cleanse,*—of the altar, as Ex 29*®) 45®“ (see 
v.'*),—in all the cases with K?n, of a material 
object, which the Hebrews regarded as capable of 
being infected with sin (Schmoller, 222, 2G1). 

(rf) Cf. kippurim^ ‘propitiation’ (EV * atonement’), used (<t)of 
aBin-offerinK-, Ex 2D’'J8 .30fo, Nu 29^7 ; (^)of a ^lilt-oirerin^-, Nu 6®; 
(y) in the expreHsion ‘ day of propitiation (atonement),’ Lv 23-’7' 2® 
(h) ‘ propitiation-money,’ of the half-sliekel ])aid at a census, 
Ex 3010 . It is probable also (whatever the ultimate orij^in of 
the term may have been) that the idea of propitiation was felt 
to attach to kapjtorcXh (EV ‘ merc.y-8eat’); of. what is said on 
this subject in Leviticus (in Ilaupt’s SBO'i'X p. 80 f. 

(c) The object of kipper is usn.ally an individual 
or the community ; but sometimes it ve material 
object,—in particular the altar of bunit-offering, 
(at the time of its consecration) Ex 29*® *^, Lv 8 '®, 
Ezk 43®“- ®®, (on the annual Day of Atonement) Lv 
16'®* ®“* ®*; the sanctuary (on the same occasion), 
Ex 30'“'* [in v.'“* the prep, has probably a local 
force], Lv 16'®- ®“- **, Ezk 45®“; a house infected with 
leprosy, Lv 14®*; cf. of the goat sent to Azazel, Lv 
16‘“ (see Hillm.), 
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13. It does not fall within the scope of the 

present article to investi;^ate the character or 
rationale of Sacrifice, ex(;ept in v^o far as this is 
expressed by the term kapper, Conhiiing ourselves 
therefore to this, we mjy?' draw from tlie data col¬ 
lected in §§ 10-12 the follow!n;" conclusions with 
regard to the significance of this tenii in its legal 
or ceremonial applications (which are to ho care¬ 
fully distinguished from the extra~\^\^n\ usages, 
analyzed in §§ 5, 7-9). In the legal terminology it 
is especially associated with the ^iw-otlering, of 
which it designates the most distinctive and char¬ 
acteristic operation ; it is also frequently, though 
not so characteristically, predicated of the guilt- 
offering (the ds/utm)^ that diflerentiated type of 
sin-ofi'ering prescribed for cases in which injury 
has been done to the rights of another person. To 
the burnt-oiXarm^ff offered alone, it is attributed 
only in Lv 1* IT^^ 16-^ (cf. Ezk 4rd®- ; also Job 1’ 

42*), on the ground, it seenis, that, though not a 
proper propitiatory sacrifice, it was a mark of the 
worshippers devotion, and, being oll'ered ‘for his 
favour (acceptance) before J"* (J.v 1* 'ur)^), and 
accepted (SS <“iyn;i) accordingly, moved H im to regaul 
him graciously, and to overlook his moral insudi- 
ciency ; elsewhere it is not attributed to it ex¬ 
pressly,* but only (§ 11 c?)when it is closely asso(d- 
ated with the sin-offering, for the purpose (as 
seems to bo frequently the case) of enhancing the 
significance of the latter ; and, indeed, Lv 

(cf. vv.** ®) might almost be regarded as falling under 
this category. Ezekiel (45^®* *^) attributes it to the 
peace- and meal- ottering ; in H, also, it is attributed 
to the peace- (and burnt-) offerings, in virtue of 
what is said about the ‘ blood ’ in Lv 17^^ (cf. v.*); 
in the system of P it is not attributed directly to 
either of these, for tlie meal-ottering in Lv H'-*^**^ 
holds such a secondary place that it (cannot be 
treated with any confidence as participating in the 
kappdrd. The kappdrd is specially the function 
of the blood (see Lv 17*^ TH]; and cf., in the ritual 
of the sin-offering, Ex 30*^ Lv 4. 16^®'* i*'- 

Ezk 43“^“ 45^*^’), on account, as is expressly said in 
Lv 17^S of its being the seat of the ‘soul* or life, 
the most precious, and also the purest and most 
immaterial gift that can be oll'ered to God ; the 
only exception (among sacrifices) being one that 
proves the rule, viz. (Lv 5^*) the vegetable offering 
allowed as a substitute for the usual sin-offering, 
when the latter was beyond the means of the 
offerer. Hence the later Ilabb. dictum {Ydmd ^a) 
p^< * there is no kappdrd except with 
blood ** (cf. He 9^^),—which, however, is not true 
universally (see the cases, § 11 h-m^ esp. Ex 30^®*')» 
but only in so far as sacrifice is concerned. 

14. llie ^ect of the kappdrd is a purificatioiL 
sqmetiThes from sin, sometinies (Lv 12.14.15, Nu6) 
from merely ceremom^ defilement, sin being re¬ 
garded^ a stain, and the defilement, whether ritual 
or moral—for in P the two are not clearly distin¬ 
guished (see Law, vol. iii. p. 72*; and cf. Schmoller, 
280)—being conceived as either made invisible and 
inoperative, or else as actually obliterated; it is 
regarded as withdra^vn from Jehovah’s eyes (cf. Ps 
51^; and contrast 90®); it no longer comes be¬ 
tween Him and man ; He neither sees nor imputes 
it. The aim of the priestly legislation is to main¬ 
tain the ideal holiness of the theocratic community 
(Law, ih, p. 70 i,); and the kappdrd is the primary 
means by which this is effected. Sometimes cleans¬ 
ing (moral or ceremonial) is expressly mentioned as 
the effect of the rite (see § 12 c ; and note esp. Lv 
16®® ‘on this day shall propitiation be made for 
you to cleanse you ; from all your sins ye shall be 
clean before J^*). As prescribed for the priests 
(Ex 29», Lv 9’) and Levites (Nu 8“), before admis- 

* The extra-legal pasgage, 1 S (§ 8), fe not evidence of the 
ideas aasociated with kipper in the oeremonial system of P. 


.sion to their sacred duties, it is a readily intelli¬ 
gible rite of preliminary lustration (Kiehm, 76 f.; 
Schmoller, 234 f., 245). Enjoined for a 'material 
object, tlie altar or the sanctuary, its aim is to 
secure or maintain its holiness : the altar, prior to 
its consecration, is regarded as affected by the 
natural impurity of human workman.ship, which 
has to be removed ; the sanctuary, frequented as 
it was by a sinful and unclean people, is contami¬ 
nated by their sins, and accordingly requires a 
periodical purification (lliehin, 64-57 ; Schmoller, 
221 f., 242, 262); the leprous house (Lv 14®^) is con¬ 
ceived as tainted by sin (§ 12 c) ; the ‘ scape-goat,* 
offered by the sinful people, requires to bo purified 
before it can discharge the solemn functions 
assigned to it (Riehra, 55; Dillm. ; etc.). On the 
part of God the effect of the kappdrd is mof^'par- 
tfcuTarlyjBpecified,—at least in tlie sin- and guilt- 
ofFerihg,—as forgiveness^ —conditional, as we may 
suppose woiild'be understood by the more spiritual 
Israelites, on the neniterice of the offerer, though 
this is not stated in the laws as distinctly and 
regularly as might he expected (cf. Lv 5* 16®‘, Nu 
5’; Schultz, OT Theol, ii. 99f.): it should, how¬ 
ever, in this connexion be remembered that kapper 
was in general possible only for unintentional (or 
venial) ^\\\%* (above, vol. i. 20P note ; Schultz,!. 

382 f., 388 f., 394 f., ii. 87-89; cf. Ezk 45®®, where 
‘ erreth * = sins inadvertently). Sins committed wil- i 
fully, ‘ with a high hand ’ (Nu i.e. in a spirit 

of presumptuous defiance, challenging God’s anger, 
lie outside the sphere within which the kappdrd 
ordinarily operates; lienee, as predicated of the 
regular Levitical sacrifices, it is never described as 
appeasing God (cf. § 2 end), nor is it ever implied 
that the offerer of such a sacrifice is outside God’s 
dispensation of grace, or the object of His wrath ; 
the cases § 11 j k are exceptional; at most (§11 
A i /) it may bo said to be a means of averting it 
(Riehin, 30, 37, 85; AT Theol. 132; cf. Schultz, i. 
394). 

15. From what has been said, it will be seen 
that kipper is a difficult word to represent satis¬ 
factorily in English. ‘ Cover ’—or ‘ wii>e out,’ if 
that view of the original sense of the w^ord be 
adopted — is too colourless; ‘make atonement* 
(at-one-ment, reconciliation) may express a con¬ 
sequence of kipper, but it is not wduit the word 
itself denotes. It has ahvays—or almost always— 
a religious, and mostly a ritual colouring ; it is to 
cover (metaphorically) by a gift, offering, or rite, 
or (if God be the subject) to treat as covered ; the 
ideas associated w'ith the word are thus t^Q 
(Or treat) as JuirintesSy uonj^exUtent^ or inppj^rjdtiviey 
to annul (m Tnx as God’s "notice or regard is con- 
c’STfiMJ^'^'to withdraw from Gods sight, with the 
attached ideas of reinstating in His favour, free¬ 
ing from sin, and restoring to holiness, —especially 
(but not exclusively), when tbo suVjeot is aTtupTan 
(^ gen tf by the species of flacrifice called 
ptter ing.’ It is a stronger, more significant syno- 
nyiii cn to ‘un-sin,* and nnp to ‘purify** or 
‘cleanse.* There appears to be no one English word 
which combines, or suggests, ideas such as these. 
Even to ‘make propitiation’ accentuates some¬ 
what unduly a particular side, or aspect, of what 
is involved in kipper (cf. § 1 end) ; thougii the fact 
that the ideas just indicated were associated with 
the word in conjunction with a rite, would point 
rather naturally in the direction of such a mean¬ 
ing, which the nearly habitual rendering of the 
LaX, {t^)i\(i(TKOfjLai, shows was felt to attach to 
the word in the 3rd cent. B.O. Nevertheless, 
esp. in view of the LXX, and NT this is 

on the whole the best rendering of kipper in its 
ritu^J sense, the cases grouped under §§ 8, 9 being 
represented, for consistency, by dUal propitiously 
* See, however, hr 6**7 isao aa. nu 6*^. 
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withf or he propitious to. Whether, in actual 
usage, there was any consciou.sneMs of the primary 
sense, to ‘ cover,* is extremely doubtful: in all 
probability, kipper was felt to express only the 
derived ideas which have been indicated (of. 
Sehmoller,‘283f.). 

16. To return brieIIy, before conclinling, to the 
use of the term in the NT. The death of Christ 
is represented in the NT under three main aspects; 
as a Xvrpovt rftiisotnuifj from the power of sin and 
spiritual dentil (see Kkdkkmkr) ; at a xaraXXa 7 ^, 

! setting ‘ at one,’ or reroncUlugy Cod and man, and 
bringing to an end the alienation between them ; 
and as a propituftiony breaking down the barrier 
whicli sin interjjoses between Cod and man, and 
enabling Cod to enter again into fellowship with 
him. ‘ ]»roi)itiation ’ is in the Ol' attached especi¬ 
ally to the Hin-oHering, and to the sacrifice of the 
I blood (or life); and Christ, by the giving up of His 
sinless life, annuls the power of sin to separate 
between Cod and the believer, by a sacrifice an¬ 
alogous to those ollered by the Jewish ])riests, but 
i inllnitely more ellicacious (see, further, Atonk- 
! MKNT, MkDIATION, RECONCILIATION). 

I 17 . It remains only to notice briefly the dinerent 
I view of htppcr which is developed by Kitschl, 
Jte.chffcrti(fung u, Versbhnunq'^y ii. 70-80 (on 
kophcr)y i84-210. Kftppery Kitschl argues (p. 
1081.), is attributed to nil offerings, but for¬ 
giveness (imnlying the presence of sin) only to 
the sin- and guilt - offering: it is thus a false 
generalization to suppose that its purpose is the 
' removal of sin ; an(t this conclusion is confirmed 
by the fact that there are many cases of purely 
physicdl uncleanness for which, nevertheless, a siii- 
oflering involving it is prescribed. In fact, kapper 
lias essentially (p. 203) 710 7'clation to sm; the 
‘ covering ’ of persons, spoken of in the priestly 
law, does not mean the covering of their guilt, 
but thiiir protectiony in order, viz,, that—in accord¬ 
ance with the principle that * no man can see me 
and live’ (Kx 33-^; cf, Cn 32^, Kx 19“‘ Tit 5^, 
Jg (r-J*Is G")—they may be able to appear 
before Godwitliout risk of their lives; the neces- 
.sity of such ‘protection’ depends, however, not 
nj)on man’s sinfulness, but upon his ‘creatureli- 
ness ’; he needs it, not as sinfuly but only as 
createdy and finite. Sin is not the ground of the 
kafipdrUy but merely (in the sin- and guilt- 
ofloring) its occasion. It follows that, upon 
Kitschl’s view, kipper ought not to be translated 
‘make propitiation’ (or ‘atonement’) at all: 
accordingly, ho condemns (p. 199f.) the render¬ 
ing ‘sulineii’ as introducing ‘only confusion,’ 
and considers (i». 18G) that the LXX, in rendering 
‘^R^stitiited for the lleb. a Greek word 
which was not really its (vpiivalent. 

This theory is controverted at length by botli 
Riehm (osp. j)p. 37 f., 40-8, 51 f., 57-9, 72-81, 83-0, 
but also tdsewbere) and fSehmoller (pp. 206-9, 271- 
81); cf. also Sebmidt, xvi. 305 f. ; and in 

spite of the ability with which Kitschl writes, it 
is impossible not to think that it is a one-sided 
one, tK'pendiiig in some parts upon a combination 
of elements which are not comhiued together in 
the OT, and in others emphasizing features and 
princii)le8 which do not really, in the legislation as 
a whole, possess the prominence and significance 
which are attached to them. The crucial question 
undoubtedly is, What does the knppcird ‘cover*? 
Kitsehl’s view that, as it is predicated of the 
burnt- and peace-offering, in which there is no 
(jueslion of sin, it must cover man’s creatureliness, 
which cannot subsist in God’s presence without 
such ‘ protection,’ introduces an idea which is 
nowhere brought into connexion with sacrifice. 
To approach God (with sacrifice) is by no means 
identical with ‘ seeing * Him (in the sense im¬ 


plied in the passages quoted), nor is it ever re¬ 
presented as endangering life : the principle o! 
Ex 33““ etc. is never refcrrtMl to in the legislation 
of P ; and the cases in which life is represented as 
endangered are connected not with tlie omission 
of a sacrifice, but with some irreverence or irregu¬ 
larity in the discharge of sacred oflices, or with 
some other specific act of disrespect towards God 
(Kx 302“-Lv8S8 15^1 i 0 a. is 22®, 

4 l^.l 9.■20 YPQ 1^3.22.82. jsB gi 9 igs). Ju pref¬ 
erence therefore to having recourse to an expla¬ 
nation both artificial in itself and also with so 
little support in the usage of the ritual legisla¬ 
tion, it seems better to sinipose that thougli the 
burnt-, peace-, and meal-oflerings were not offered 
expresslify like the sin- .and guilt-offerings, for the 
forgiveness of sin, they nevertlieless (in so far as 
kipper is predicated of them) were regarded as 
* covering,^ or neutralizing, the offerer’s unworthi¬ 
ness to appear before God, and so, though in a 
much less (tegree tlian the sin* or the guilt-offering, 
as effecting kappdrd in the sense ordinarily attached 
to tlie word, viz. ‘ propiti.ation.’ * Tlie great rarity 
with which kagipcri^ attributed to any but the siii- 
aiid guilt-offerings, and the fact that, where its 
eflects are sj^ecified, they are always either tlie for¬ 
giveness of sin or the removal of uiicleanness, are 
additional arguments in support of the ordinary 
view. It is also to be observe<l that Kitschl s 
theory implies that kapper ex[»resses the idea of 
‘ protection’ far more ilirectly and distinctly than 
can be deemed probable: ‘ protection,’ as said above 
(§ 4 ), may be a secondary and indirect consequence 
of kappevy but it is not at all the prima^ and im¬ 
mediate sense of it (not even in i)t 32^^ ; Kitschl, p. 
72f.). The fact that kipper is used with reference to 
the removal of physical uiicleanness proves, not tliat 
it stands in no relation to sin (for to ‘ free from 
sin,’ is used in exactly the same connexions, § 12 c), 
but that the Hebrews understood the term ‘sin’ 
in a wider sense tlian we do, and included in it 
material, as well as moral, defilements. 

Litkkature.—T he two very full fllRcuBsions that have been re¬ 
ferred to, Ki(*hiu, Dcr der Sukne im A 7’, 1877 (reprinted 

from .5/f, 1877, pp. 7-92: eco also his AT Theol. i;i()-l47), and 
Schinoller, SK, 1891, lloft 2, pp. 205-2S8; Schultz, OT ThnU. 1. 
397-400, and Aimr, Jonm. 0 / Throl. iv. (1900), 286-91, 301-4, 
309-13; Dillni. on IjV ; Wellh. CoinpoH.'^ 336f. ; Sinend, AT 
Jtel.-tjrKch, '.i'll; Nowuck, Arch. ii. 220; A. li. Davidson, ‘“Atone" 
in Kxtra-ritual iJtcrature,'Au^^ 1809, p. 92 ff. Schullz’a 
view of the ritual sense of fcqiper approximates to that of 
Uitschl, though he rejects the idea that an ethical motive is 
never involved in it: he would render the term by ‘consecrate' 
(wcihcn); man is by nature weak, and consequently (physically 
and morally) unworthy to draw ni^di ut»to God : Uie priest, by 
the ‘covering;' rite, drawa a veil over the creaturely unworthi- 
neRg of the ofTercr,—and also, if the caae requires It, over hia 
sin; the ‘consecration ’ (UViAwny), thus provided for him, is, 
as it were, a ‘ weddini'-tjarmenv enabling him to draw near 
to the high and lioly God without danger. 

S. R. Driver. 

PROSELYTE {wpod'fjKmo^y from irpoaipx^^^^^ • Jif- 
‘advena,’ i.e. visitor, ncAV comer).t 

i. I'he tcrin ^proselyte.'—irpoirnXirros is the usual 
LXX rendering of [.see Gkr],J i.c., originally, 

* The use of the term nin'; O'l ‘savour of tranquillizing or 
contentment,* of the burnt-, as of the meal- and peace-olferings 
(Lv P* n 2!r 18 3^ al.\ also implies aoinethmg of the nature of a 

inopitiation (cf. Gn 8“‘^r.), 

1 Tlio etymology is suggested in such expressions as i«v nt 
wporiXOvi Tpos vju.oi( 'Tfiotrr,\uTos Ex 12*1^ (Lv 10‘*3, NuOl**) ; 0 vpotrtXOMv 
^poa-r.kiiTOf Cfj.ti' Kx 12-18 ; tliough more often in such phrases as 
□23in3 [iij; nan nan other participles are uRc<i, viz. 

fpcffKupiyci (Lv 1(128 178.10. 12.13, Nu 1516.16. 26.29 IQJO, Jos 20»), 
wpoirytyop.ivoi (Lv 18^, cf. Nu 161'*), yiytvviiJ.ivc( ^Lv 202 ), Tpetrwop- 
(Lv 11^^); once only <t poirr,7.vTtCayTtf (Ezk 147 [Aep Ps 5R 
12(’)S]), while Ezk 47'-^-* gives roiV rrpoff’viXuTOK roTg retpotxooffiv iy 
fjtiirtft vpiUv. Tliis last is like the rendering of ‘the gir who is in 
thy gates' in Ex 20l8, Dt 5^"* i ^p 0 (ry,XuT 6 ( i trotpoiK^y (I* ffoi. 

t na is eleven times translated ^a.ptiKo< (Gn 234, Ex 2®8 
188, Dt 14‘n 237. (K), 2 K 118, 1 Ch 29i5, Pa 33 (39)i2, ns (119) i», 
Jer 14« ; cf. Ps 1U4 (105)12 H3); twice yuupxt (Ex 1218, Is 14*) ; 
once (Job 3182). Job 191® has ytirovK for D’nj. irpa^^Xvrti 
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one who takes up his residence in a foreign land, 
and so puts himself under the protection of a 
foreign people, as a client; particularly a foreigner 
thus residing in Palestine. * The classical equivcLicnt 
is ivrjXvt or iirrjiK&rTfs (advena) ; but the technical 
name of such a foreign resident was ^jl^toiko^ 
{incola)f to which LXX irdpoiKos [/jlItolkos occurs Jer 
20® only] corresponds. In NT (Mt 23**, Ac|2*® 0* 
13^®) TT/jotriJXirros is commonly understood to mean a 
foreign convert to the Jewish religion, aproffch/te irj 
our sense of the word, f It seems to have lost all con¬ 
nexion with residence in Palestine, for tlie prose¬ 
lytes referred to in Ac 2** 13^ live in foreign lands. 

When did the word lose the local (political) and 
gain this final technical (religious) sense ? Its 
meaning in the LXX is somewhat disputed. 
GeiQQT {U7'schrif£f p. 353 if.) maintains that it is 
there strictly equivalent to ger in its original i 
sense, while W, C. Allen {Expositor, 1894, x. 267- 
276) argiies that the LXX uses tlie word con¬ 
sistently in the final sense oiprosehjte, Tliis wide 
divergence of view is possible because the Hebrew 
word ger itself becomes almost er^uivalent to prose¬ 
lyte in P. X Tlie ideal of Judaism is that there 
shall be no uncircumcised alien in the Holy Land. 
But it cannot be proved that irpoinfjXvToi connects 
itself consistently with these OT approaches of 
gSr to its final (Mishnic) sense. It is true that 
irdpoLKos stands for gcr in several passages where 
the sense * proselyte * would be especially inappro¬ 
priate, as where Israel, or an Israelite, is called 
a gBr in a foreign land (Gn 15*®, Dt 23"^, Gn 23^ 
Ex 222 18®), or in God’s land (Pa 39*® 119*®, 1 Ch 
29*®), where God is Himself a ger (Jer 14®), or 
where the law for the ger dilFors /rom that for the 
home-born (Ht 14®* contra Lv 17*®). But on the 
other hand no very obvious reason for tlie render¬ 
ing exists in 2 S 1*®; and—what is more important 
—Israelites are elsewhere called vpo<Ti)\vToi in 
Egypt (Ex 22®* 23®, Lv 19®*, Dt 10*®), or in God’s 
land (Lv 25®®); the word is closely parallel to 
irdpoLKoi (Lv 25®®* ®®); circumcision is specially re¬ 
quired of a irpoffiiKvTos before he can eat the i\as3- 
over (Ex 12^®); and in two passages where a 
proselyte proper is meant, the Aramaic word 
yetibpat is used (Ex 12*®, Is 14*).§ 

It is certain that the LXX TrpoarfKxrros, even if he 
is often a circumcised convert, remains always a 

I foreign resident in Palestine, Of an application of 
the word to a convert to Judaism who still resides 
in a foreign land there is no trace.I1 ’Phis distin¬ 
guishes the LXX use from that of tlfe NT. In 
an interesting mistranslation of Is 54*® LXX reads, 

‘ Behold, proselytes will come to thee through me, 
and will sojourn with thee, and will flee to tliee for 
refuge,*11 Tho religious sense blends with the 
local, but does not displace it. It is therefore 
impossible to make the word simply equivalent to 
‘convert.’ The tendency of the LXX to translate 
gBr by Trpocri^Xuros is stronger than its sense of this 
never translates any other root, but is found without Hohrow 
equivalent in Lv 178, Dt 1218 ; Is 64^-'' gives an interesting 
mistranslation. ’Evr.Xvrof occurs only In Job 2028. 

* i w^e'rXuT 0 ( is distinguished on the one side from the native 
Israelite (« i e>\ vJai and on tho other 

from the foreigner (i iAAir/xo*. i The distinction 

from i is less clear, and does not perfectly correspond 

to that between gir and tCshdb. 

t So Theodoret: wpoe^xOrove Tovf i» rSv IdvSf 

tSvrett tteti ve/LUX^v ^a’trot^ofj.tvovf ; and Suidas i ol 

n-pea-tXri\v90TK xot) xxrat froXirtvtflfxi. 

I See, e.g., Lv 17-19 (H), Nu 15 (P). The principle is, one law 
for home-horn and p^ri/n-. Ex 124^, Nu 9^4 1515 . 10 .29. so. 

% So Schiirer, GjV^ iii. 126 f.; Bertholct. Die Stellnng der 
Israeliten u. d. Juden zu den Fremden, 1896, p. 259 ff. The 
word ytt^pxt is used by Justin {Dial. c. Tryph. c. 122 [yv^putf]) 
»nd Julius Afri. (ad Aristidem) of proselytes; but Philo read it 
In Ex 222 (LXX irupttxct) of Moses in Midian (de Confus. Ling. 
17), hence it also cannot have been a recogrnized technical 
title. Does Josephus^istake it for the name of a town? (i (v#yj 
Ttitpm, 'ItuMf, BJ II. xix. 2, etc.). 

II if TV, y*) CfMf Lv 19W, Nu 914 1614, If ifMTf Ex 1249 eto. 

11 lZ 0 y rp 0 riliKur 0 t rM, etc. 


later technical moaning. No diileronco of usage 
appears between early and late parts of the LXX. 
The word occurs in the Apociyphal books only 
in To 1® (from Dt 14^® 26*®). The absence of a 
common technical use of the word seems to bo 
indicated by the fact that it is not used of un- 
TULstakable proselytes, from Kiith to Achior (Jth 
14*®), or in the frequent expressions of hope for the 
conve7\sion of tlie heathen. 

I’hilo ^ understands the LXX Trpoa-i/jXvTo^ in the 
sense of ‘convert.* Those who have changed to 
tile better order Moses calls rrpoa'l)\vToi, because 
tliey have come to a new and God-pleasing consti¬ 
tution (d7r6 roO TpoatXnXvOii/aL Kaivy sal (fnXoOlip 
TToXiTelgL, de Monarch, \. 7). But he prefers the 
word ^TTTyXus [iTrrjXxWns, ^7rr;\irros), often, as in this 
pass.age, substituting it for the otlier in the course 
of his discussion (so also in de Viet. Off. 10, Quees. 
in Ex 22-®, de Cher. 31. 33. 34), more often still 
using it throughout {de Sepfenario 14, dc Creat. 
Prin. 6, de Caritate 12, de Pamit. 2, de Execrat. 
6). Bertholet (p. 288) is surely mistaken in saying 
that (wnXv^ has a wider meaning than Trpoo-TjXirroj, 
for tho distinction in Queest. in Ex 22®‘* between 
iTT’/fXvdei of place (xt^pas), and those of la^vs and 
enstoms {uo/jLLfj.u)v ko.1 BOCov), is made solely in order to 
explain the two uses of the word wpoahXxtro^ in Ex 
2220 ( 21 )^ and the argument would be wholly without 
force if the two words were nob synonymous. 
Philo allows the possibility of tho local mean¬ 
ing of TTpocTTjXvTos {^TTTjXvs) 111 ordcr to explain its 
application, liguratively, to Israel in Egypt. The 
literal word in tliis connexion was filroiKos or 
{de Vita Mos. i. 7, de (Jarit. 13. 14). Compare his 
interpretation of Jjv25^® {de Cher. 31-34) : the wise 
man is hut an (Tr-qXvi and irdpoiKo^ in the world ; 
God is the only citizen, and on tlie contrary the 
foolish man is altogether a fugitive. 

Philo’s preference for the word prevents 

us from supposing that the word irpodT^Xuros was 
current in liis circle, though it hardly warrants 
the opinion that lirriXv^ was the current technical 
name of the Greek converts to Judaism of whom 
he speaks. It was probably simply the more 
natural ivord by which to convey tlie sense of the 
LXX to his readers. In Philo, then, the religious 
interprets and practically disi>laces the local use 
of the word, hut a common technical use of it, 
such as the NT seems to presuppose, he does not 
reveal. 

Josephus often refers to actual i)rosclytcs,t but 
without using tho name ; and he not infrequently 
alludes to OT passages in which the ger is com¬ 
mended to charity,J but cites thorn only as pro- 
vhling for the poor, or for the foreigner {U^ot, 
dXX60i/Xoy, dXXoToidxi^poi). Are wo to infer that 
Philo knew, as Josephus did not, a class of Greek 
converts to Judaism to whom the Jiumano in¬ 
junctions of the law applied, who had lost their 
natural friends and hemers for tlie sake of re¬ 
ligion, and were especially needy and deserving of 
friendly consideration on the part of Jews ? 

ii. Words and phrasc^s descriptive of proselytes .— 
Instead of a fixed technical word for foreign con¬ 
verts to the Jewish religion, the Old Testament 
and Jewish literature give various descriptive 
phrases, some of which may well be gathered 
together liere, since they contain in theiiisolves 
an interpretation of Jewish pro.selyti8m. The 
proselyte is a gcr who is circumcised (Ex 124®), 
or who joins himself to the house of Jacob (Is 14*); 
he is one who enters into the assembly of Jahweh 
(Dt 23® ‘in tho third generation/ cf. v.*); he is 


* See Bertholet, Lo. pp. 286-289. ...... 

t e.g. Helena, Izatee, and Monohazui (Ant. xx. Il.-iv.); Fulvla 
(Ant. xviii. ill. 6); cf. o. Ap. ii. 11, 29, 87, Ant. xiii. ix. 1, xi. 8; 
^ n. XX. 2, VII. III. 8, etc. 

t e.g. Ant. ni. xii. 3 (Lv 26«), iv. vlll. 21 (Dt 240, Lv 19® W), 
ri3. 22 (Dt 14»*» 2613), viU. 88 pt 2414. W). 
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a foreigner ^ dWoyevifjs] who has ‘joined 

himself to J"* to minister to him, and to love the 
name of J\ to be his servant—every one who so 
keeps the Sabbath as not to profane it, and who 
lays hold on my covenant’ {Is 5G^*®); he is a 
nokhri ($^vos) wlio ‘comes to take refuge under 
the wings of J'” (Ku cf. ; see also Apoe. 

Bar 41^). Only in Est 8’’ are converts snoken of 
as those who ‘ become Jews ’ [onnirip, LXX rrepie- 
riixvovTo Kal iovo6.i^ov\ Achior (Jth 14^®) believed 
in God, was circumcised, and added to the house 
of Israel {wpoaer^dij Trp6s, as Is J4*j. See also the 
forms of expression in such passages as Is 2'“"*, 
Jor 4^ 12^^ (cf. Is 45^ Zeph J®, Is 44®, 

1 K Itu 1'®, Zee 97 Is 19**-^, To 

A convert could be described as one who 
turned to J", swore by the name of J", jjrayed to 
Him, sought and kept His law, espcciallv the 
Sabhath and the i)rohihition of eating blood. 
Circumcision could not be omitted by one who 
would join himself to Israel. Almost wdthout 
exception (but see Zeph 2’h Is 19^®*'*^) the supposi- 
tion is that converts will live in Israel’s land.^ 
They are circumcised gerhn. 

Ehilo regards pros(ilytes as those who leave 
nolytheism and adojd the worship of one God. 
lie describes them ns changing to the better order, 
as migrating to piety, journeying to a good colony, 
deserting to God or to tlie truth, 'NAandering to 
truth and to the honouring of the One who is 
worthy of luinour, as fugitives to God, and sup¬ 
pliants, as those who change to the constitution 
(VoXtre/a) of the Jews, The mind of a nroseljte 
(Ex 23“) is alienation {dWorpluxTi^) from polytheism 
and familiarity (ot/ceWts) with the worship of the 
One and Eatlier of all.§ Having come to the 
worshij) of the true God they come to possess all 
virtues, wisdom, temperance, modesty, etc. {de 
Po’nit. 2), they will have a secure place in heaven, 
and meanwhile are to be especially cared for, 
since they have cut themselves off from their 
natural relationships, and since the God-pIcasing 
conduct {OfOipiXh should bo a greater ground 
of frieiulship than anything else (de Carit. 12; 
de Fam 'd, 1). 

Josephus describes the proselyte as one who 
changes his life to the customs [tOrj) <>f the .lews 
{Ant. XX. ii. 1); who is carried over to their laws 
(vAjuows), or is taught to worship God as the Jews 
do {t6v Oedy a^fieiy w? ’Iou5alots Trarpiov ^Vy XX. ii. 3) ; 
who has come to the .lewish laws (po/i/gotr irpocr^ 
e\rj\vOu)S TOty ’locSaiVors, XVIII. iii. 5), or simply 
becomes a .Jew {dyai 'lovdawsy XX. ii. 4) ; one 
whom the .Jews have brought over to their re¬ 
ligious oh'^ei vanccs, and made in a sense jiart of 
themselves {BJ vii. iii. 3). All but a few of the 
women of Damascus had been brought under the 
dewdsh religious worship {Opy)(TKda)—BJ 11. xx. 2. 
The Idiiimeans and Itura ans were circumcised, and 
lived according to the laws of the Jews (XIII. ix. 1, 
xi. 2; cf. XIII. XV. 4, XV. vii. 9; r. Ap. ii. 11, 29). 
Religion is with Josei)hus, not indeed simply a 
matter of race, but essentially one of ancestral 
custom and fixed habit of life, and a cliange of 
religion is a change of custom. 

Apoc. Bar sneaks of those ‘who have forsaken 
vanity and lied for refuge beneath fhy wings,’in 
contrast to those who have ‘ withdrawn from thy 
covenant and cast from them the yoke of tliy 
law’ (41»-*);|| and refers to them again as ‘tho.se 
who before knew not, but afterwards knew life 


• Sec Zee 20, Est 9*7. 
f Cf. 1020. 


t Naaman is hardly an exception, since he can worship J" in 
a foreign land only by taking some of J "s land with him 
(2 K 6>7-18). 

I See references above. 

H So Philo contrasU proselytes with apostates (•; rS* UpSt 
fkftum ^•’•rravrir, de Paenit. 2). 


and mingled with the seed of the people which 
hatl separated itself ’ (42®). 

Much uncertainty must be acknowledged regard¬ 
ing the use of the phrase the ‘ devout * or ‘ God- 
fearers' ("n* ol ipoflovfxeyoi rdv Oebv iKt'/oioy], «1 
(r€^6fji€uoL T. 6.) as the technical name either for 
proselytes in general or for a certain class of prose¬ 
lytes. In Judaism (after Dt G**^®-** 10’*’^, Lv 
1914 .83 0517 etc.) it became so far a standing phrase 
for Israelites, or the true Israelites, themselves, 
that it would seem inappropriate as a distinctive 
designation of converts, or half converts, from 
j heatlienism (see Fs 15* 22'^*^ 25^-’^* (iO* etc., / 
/ Mai 4=^, Sir 2^-^^ Ps. -Sol 2^ 

I 4^^ etc.).* It is indeed commonly held that in Pa / 
Ij^ii.ia jig4 j>jr^ 2 o proselytes are distinguished by 
this title from the Israelitish laity and priesthood, f 
But this is not certain. The phrase may be a 
comprehensive and summary one, as it probably is 
in Ps 22*^ (so in Three cf. [LXX Dn 

390 . 83 - 8 fl. 33 j^ Rev 10® (IP®?), where it is equivalent 
to ‘servants of the Lord’). 2 K IT^-^-^^does indeed 
suggest that heathen might fear .)"and at the same 
time serve their own gods ; but this is perhaps an 
ironical description of the Samaritan religion. 

It is Acts which seems most clearly to imply a 
technical use of the phrase, ^efidgeyoi or (poj3ot!>fi€voi, 
with or without rby dehvy is commonly regarded as 
designating such non-.Tews as held to the Jewish 
synagogue worship and observed the most elemen¬ 
tary Jewish laws of food and purity and Sabbath 
observance, without entering by circumcision into 
the Jewish community. Such a class, distinct 
from Jews on the one siae and from casual travellers 
to Jerusalem on the other, Josephus once mentions 
as contributing to the wealth of the temple {Ant. 

XIV. vii. 2, (Tc^bpevoi rbv 0€bv).X Yet the references 
to them here and in Acts are indeliriito enough, 
so that Bertholet (pp. 328-3.34) can argue that 
they are nothing but circumcised proselytes, while 
on tlie other hand O. llolt/mann {NT Zeitgesch. 

р. 185) declares that irpoffTjXvros is the technical 
name of (uncircumcised) (pofio^gevoi. They are 
distinguished from Israelites (Ac IIT®), children 
of Abraham’s race (13-®), the Jews (13**® 17*^), and 
these two claspes together composed the synagogue 
audiences at Antioch of Pisidia and at Atiiens, 

The ‘ Go<l-fearers* seem to be identilied with pro.se- 
lytc.s in 13‘®, for ol (reftbpeyoi npocnfiXm-oi can hardly 
ho ditlerent from ol tpoflof’pevoi rbv Ocbv of vv.*®*^”. 
Schurer him.self recognized the identilication in 
Riehm’s Handwdrterhiich’^ (1^94), art. * IToselyten,* 
hut denies it again in the 3rd ed. of his GJV (1898) 
iii. p. 124 ff., where he argues against Bertholet 
that proselytes proper are included in the first 

с. ategory, that of Jews or Israelites. This might 
indeed 00 used in common speech to include all 
the circumcised, whether of Jewish birth or not, 
hut the phrase ‘children of the race of Abraham’ 

(v.2®) seems more explicit. But, on the contrary, 

‘the devout Greeks’ of Thessalonica (17**) were 
hardly a different class from the ‘Greeks’ whom 
St. Paul found in the synagogues at Iconium (14*) 
and Corinth (18**). St. Paul carries out his threat 
to leave the Jews .and go to the Gentiles by going 
to the house of Tit ins Justus, one of the a-c^bpevoi 
(18’), who could therefore hardly have been circum¬ 
cised. As to Lydia (10*^) and ‘ the devout women* 
of Antioch (13®®), we cannot determine the degree 
of their connexion wdth Judaism; but CornSius 
is unmistakably an uncircumcised foreigner (d\X6- 
^v\oSy 10^), Avith wdiom a Jew could have no free 
intercourse (IP). Bertholet is obliged to say that 

* See references in Creraor’a Wdrterbuch, g. 
t Bertholet (p. 181 f.), Baethj^en (DU Psalmcn) on Ps 11511; 
Wellh.ausen (/'/I). This Interpretation jfoes back to Thaodoret, 

Ibn Ezra, Rashl. 

t These are * the Greeks who honour our customs’ (ilnt. iit 
viii. 9); those who have a ' zeal for our religion' (c. Ap. ii. 29X 
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the phrase <popo6iJi€vot t6v 0e6y (10-* ^“) is not used of 
him in its technical sense. It is true that its use 
here, in connexion with other descriptive words, 
and especially in v.®® {* he that fears him and works 
righteousness’), does not suggest the technical 
name of a definite class of men. But surely 
Cornelius would have been found in the synagogue 
on the Sabbath (see 10-^-‘‘^2), and he is not to be 
distinguished from the class of foreigners informally 
connected with Judaism, with whom the other 
passages acquaint us. Another such is the cen¬ 
turion who loved the Jewish nation and built 
them a avnagogue (Lk ; and another, the 
eunuch who came to Jerusalem to worship (Ac , 
8 ^^'), but who could not, if ho would, enter into 
the assembly of the Lord (Dt 23^); others are 
mentioned in Jn 12 ^, 

Bertholet is probably right in insisting that 
there was only one sort ot convert, the circum¬ 
cised foreigner, who undertook to fulfil the whole 
law (Gal 5**). He recognizes, too (pp. 298-300, 334), 
the undoubted fact that Cornelius was a repre¬ 
sentative of a large class of Greeks who were 
attracted by certain beliefs of Judaism, and adopted 
certain of its customs, were recognized by Jews as 
religious and virtuous men, but did not cross the 
strict line which still separated Jew from Gentile. 
But it seems probable that he is mistaken in com¬ 
bating the common view that such Greeks were 
called * God-fearers.’ It is true that, in the absence 
of evidence of the common use of the word 
‘ proselyte’ itself, we might be tempted to find in 
6 (po^ovfxeuoi an earlier technical name for the 
proselyte proper, as Crerner seems to do * on tlie 
oasis of 2 Ch 6* LXX. But for this the evidence 
is too .slight. 

The number of foreigners who had come in some 
measure under the Jewish religion Wixs, according 
to Josephus {AnU XIV. vii. 2; c. Ap. ii. 29) and 
I’hilo (Vita Mos, ii. 4), very large.t Schiirer’s 
careful collection and investigation of the evidence 
of inscriptionsi proves that there were Greek 
religious societies in the first centuries after Christ, 
of so-called * w’orshippers of the Most High God,’ 
who got their name and their monotheistic faith 
from the Jew.s, and yet hold to many elements of 
Greek religion. They were a result, in Schiirer’s 
oj>inion, of Jewish propaganda, but remained part 
Jewish, part Greek, in very varying proportions. 
One who belonged to such a society could well 
have <rej36gepos, or meiuevs, inscribed on his tomb.§ 
The ‘ God-fearers,’ then, are not pro.selytes in 
any proper sen.se, in spite of Ac 13^, which, if not 
due to an early textual error, is an indication 
of a somewhat free, uritechnical use of wpoariXvroi 
itself, such as the LXX would suggest. If the 
latter be allowed here, the question might arise 
whether all the ‘ proselytes ’ in 2^® were certainly 
circumcised. The question is made the harder by 
the uncertainty whether the phrase applies only 
to the Romans (Zahn) or to all those named in 
(Holtzmann, etc.), and whether they were 
then permanent residents in Jerusalem (v.®), or 
pilgrims to the feast. 

The phrase Proselytes of the Gate has nothing 
whatever to do with the (reBdjueyoi rhv Qebv, It is 
simply a late Rabbinical title (after Ex 2CP®, Dt 6^* 
etc.) for sojourners in Israel’s land (the original 
gerim). Earlier, in the Mishna, such a person is 
ger tdshdb (cf. Lv 25^’^). 11 In distinction from 

* WUrterlnuh^ $. 

f See contirmatory evidence in Bertholet, p, 298 ff., and 
Schiirer. 

t Die Juden im botporanUchen Reiche und die GenoetenechaJ- 
ten der 0tip ebendaselbit, 1897. 

f Against Bertholet, p. 882. 

II The and tdshdb are dietlngruished In Ex 1240.48, Lv 2647., 
Nu 8516 etc., but are closely associated (of. Gn 284, Lv *6, 

1 Oh 29^6. Ps 3916. and Lv 266- 46). 


those, tho proselyte was called by late Rabbis the 

* Proselyte of Righteousness ' whue in the Mishna 
he is simply the ‘ gerJ * 

Althougn there were among the heathen many 
who were attracted by the monothei.sm and mor¬ 
ality of Judaism, and attended the synagogue 
services, yet these were not in our sense proselytes. 
A heathen could become a Jew only by circum¬ 
cision, hence there was but one order of proselytes 
proper. Lardner had already made the correct 
observation: ‘There was but one sort of proselytes 
among tho Jews (the circumcised), and Corneliu.s 
was not a proselyte but a Gentile.’f But that the 
word TrpoayXt/ros was applied exclusively to these in 
NT times is not certain. 

Hi, The Duties and Eights of Proselytes, i,e. of 
circumcised foreigners, were ideally the same as 
tho.se of circumci.se(l Jews (Ex 12^®). Philo gives 
abundant evidence that a Greek became a pro.sely te 
only by a violent and absolute break with his past 
life and associations.^ So Tacitus (Hist, v. 6) 
says that proselytes learn to despise tho gods, 
ca.st off the fatherland, and hold parents, children, 
brothers, in contempt. The story of Izates is not 
in conflict with thi8.§ His first Jewish advisor 
dis.suadcd him from circumcision, telling him that 
he could worship the deity ( t 6 Ociop et^eLv) without 
it. But thi.s only meant that it was better for 
him to remain a heathen and not to become a Jew. 
The second adviser encouraged him to become a 
proselyte. 

If circumcision was the decisive step in the case 
of all male converts, there seem.s no longer room 
for serious question that a bath of purification 
must have followed, even though early mention 
of such proselyte baptism is not found. || The law 
(Lv 11-16, Nu 19) prescribed such baths in all 
cases of impurity, and one who came with the 
deep impurity of a heathen life behind him could 
not have entered the Jewish community without 
such cleansing. As long as the temple stood, an 
ofibring made a third (in case of women a second) 
rite in connexion with the proselyte’s reception. 

According to Dt 23® full entrance into the 
assembly of the Lord was denied entirely to 
eunuchs (but see Is 66®’®), bastards,IT Ammonites, 
and Moabites; while admittance was granted to 
children of tiie third generation in the case of the 
Edomite and the Egyptian. It is not clear how far 
this princi[)le may have been applied in later times, 
or just what restrictions it implied.** Certainly, 
the Passover could be observed after circumcision 
(Ex 12«). 

Various practical limitations of the rights of 
proselytes (in respect to marriage, etc.) which 
later Rabbis discuss, probably belong to the in¬ 
tensified racial feeling which followed the rise of 
Christianity and the fall of Jerusalem. Tho 
proselyte seems to have been feared rather than 
sought or welcomed by the Judaism of the 
Talmud.tt 

The proselyte would, of course, have needed 
instruction, both before and after bis admission to 

* To Schiirer belonM tho credit of having corrected current 
misconceptions on this matter. 

f Works, vol. ri. pp. 522-688, cf. xl. pp. 806-824. Lardner 
also saw that the distinction of * proselytes of the ^te' and ‘ of 
righteousness,' and the construction of the Noachio oommands 
for the former, were recent. 

t Z>e Fief. Offorent. 10, ds Great, Prin, 6, de Carit, 12, etc. 
See other references above. 

I Ant. XX. ii. 2-4. 

II Baptism of converts is not mentioned by Philo or Josephus, 
but the Mishna presupposes it. See also Arrian, and Sio. Or, 
iv. 164; Schiirer, HJP ii. IL 819-824 (cf. Baptism, III. a). 

5^ On the meaning of tho Heb. mamzir in Dt 236 <«), see Driver, 
ad loo., and Nestletn Expos. Times, Feb. 1900,1). 286. 

** See Philo, do Carit. 13 end (cf. Exk 47®® * wmeh sl^ beget 
children among you *). 

ft See Bertholet. pp. 889-849; Sebfirer, HJP ir. il. 884 ff.; 
Weber. Dis Jiiditeho TheologU (Index,«. * Proseljrten 
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the Jewish community. One might be tempted to 
hnd evidence of early catechetical instruction in 
Huch passages as 1*3 15. 24^^* Is etc. 

In Harnack’s opinion we have in Aid. I^*^ 2^-5* and 
fragments in chs. 8 and 13, a book of instruction 
lor .lewish proselytes called * The Two Ways.* 

With the disappearance of a delinite second 
order of ‘Proselytes of the Gate,* the question of 
special rules for them falls away for tlie biblical 
[)oriod. The so-called ‘ seven commands of the 
children of Noah,* which the Talmud holds to be 
valid for the yrr tos/inb/f are a product of legal 
theorizing, ami coiibl never have been enforced ny 
the Jewish authorities of NT times on the Greeks 
and Romans who live<l in Palestine. 

As tlie aef-idi-LfvoL rbv Q^bv were Gentiles, the Jewish 
authorities won hi hardly attempt to give detailed 
rules for their life. They would rather accept 
whatever measure of homage Greeks paid to their 
religion as contributing to its glory, and would, 
a{;cording to their generosity of disposition, recog¬ 
nize and admire moral rectitude and even religious 
i (ivercnce among the heathen. For such recognition 
of ethnic religion and morality the OT prepared the 
way.^ 

'J'he apostolic decree of Ac 15“^* cf. vv.'®* ^ 21^, 
no doubt prohibits some of the heathen practices 
which w’crc mostollensive to Jows,§ biit cannot bo 
Idisntilied with any known or probable Jewish rules 
for the It was only Christians who 

had t-o face the problem of providing a modus 
vimndi between Jews and Gentiles. That Jews 
Jid rmt cat with even the best of the <re/34/x6Pot the 
story of Cornelius is striking proof. The Jewish 
customs w'hich the crefibfxepoi seem chiefly to have 
())>servcd were the Sabbath, the kindling of lights 
(before Sabbath, so as not to violate Ex 36*), the 
fasts, certain food laws, contributions to the 
lcmijlo,|| charity to the poor, and other moral 
vii tues.lf 

iv. 'J'he IIisto7'ij of Jewish Proselytisrn cannot 
even be sketched w ithin the limits of this article.*** 
Although the prophets furnished the universal 
faith wliich must underlie missionary effort; and 
though .ludaism cherished the hope that J'* would 
be recognized l>y all nations, yet it is only among 
the Jews of the Greek Dispersion that anything 
like a proj)aganda can be found. According to the 
ruling view, Avliich Pharisaism represented, the 
conversion of the heathen wms to bo accomplished 
by God rather than by man. It belonged to 
eschatology, 'riie Rook of ifonah uncovers and 
rebuk('s (be deep-seated reluctance of Judaism to 
go to the heathen with a message for their salva¬ 
tion. In the Dispersion outward and inward 
(‘onditioiis favoured a more open and generous 
attitude. Jew^s could not but be influenced by the 
bremlth of Greek thought, and (1 reeks were draAvn 
by the niere spectacle of a people who held a 
monotheistic faith and led a moral life. The 
Hellenistic-Jewish literature was no doubt in part 
aimed at heathen readers, and meant to persuatle 
them of the falsity of polytheism and idolatry, 
and the truth of the sacred books, the laws, and 
the doctrines of Judaism.ft The synagogues were 

* Note and see Hcrtholet, p. 103. 

t Ahoda Zara Oib ; Schiiror, //.//* ii. ii. p. 318 f. These were 
(1) Jiidj^nients (obedience to them) ; and prohibition of (2) bias- 
pheiny, (3) idolatry, (4) unohastity, (6) murder, (6) stealing:, 
(7) euLiM;^ bUxxl. 

: .Melt'lnz<«dek, Job, Ps 88. 89, cf. 1 K 6” (4S1), Mai in, 

Ts (5r>-, Hk. of Jonah. So also the account of creation (On 
In cf. St. Paul’s use of it in Ac 17''^4ir,) and such hopes as 
Zee 10 i 4 », ji •x.w aa, j, 257. s pg 478 , a 22 '-' 7 . as, 

} See Lv ITio^ls^o, Ezk 33»-Zeo 97 etc. 

Ii ( If. (^lal 210 , Ac 2417, Ko IGSaff., 1 Oo 101-s eta 

•H Philo, rifa Mos. li. 4 : Jos. Ant. xiv. vii. 2, c, Ap. ii. 30. 

**See llcrttiolet, i.c.; Lohr, Ver MinsinnsgrdanKf im Alten 
TMt. ISOrt; Siejffriod, * Prophetische Missions^danken und 
jiidist'he Missionsbestrebunven,’ in Jahrb. Prot. ThsoL 1890. 

ft See Schurer, UJP ii. ili. 248 fT. 


open to foreigners, and were the moat effective 
agency in the propagation of Judaism (cf. Ac 15^^ 
fullilling v,^''^). Whether the temple at Lcontoj^olis 
had a similar effect it is hard to say (cf. Is ?). 

It is extremely difficult to measure the results 
of such efforts. The number of those wdio were 
more or less influenced by Judaism was no doubt 
very great. The number of circumcised proselytes 
may nave been relatively small, but, on the other 
hand, it may have helped to fill out the great 
multitude of Jews who were to be found in Egypt, 
Syria, Asia Minor, Greece, and Italy. 

In Palestinian Judaism it is hard to find evi¬ 
dence in the time of Christ of that zeal of which 
Mt 23'® speaks. There is evidence of large acces¬ 
sions to the Jewish community during the latter 
part of the Persian and the beginning of the Greek 
periods,* a result perhaps of the impulses of which 
Is 40 ff., Ruth, Jonah, and such Psalms as 22. 47. 
65-67. 83 are exiiressions, which the work of Ezra 
and Nehemiah only ti^mporarily repressed. The 
use of Aramaic, tne language of neighbouring 
peoples^ is a fact worthy of consideration in this 
connexion. A reaction and a closing of doors 
came with the reign of Antiochus ly, and the rise 
of the Pharisaic party. 

The Maccabiean princes revived the old method 
of proselytizing by force. So John Hyreanus, 
having conquered Idunifea, permitted the inhabit¬ 
ants to remain in the land if they would be 
circumcised and adopt the laws and customs of 
the Jews.f The similar forcible conversion of 
the Iturieans by Aristobulus t is regarded by 
SchUrer§ as referring to Galileo. At the begin¬ 
ning of the Maccabamn wars this had still been 
a heathen country, with a few scattered communi¬ 
ties of Jews in it, who could be transferred bodily 
to Judaea (1 Mac 5*'"®^). The earliest references to 
these Jewish converts in Galilee are found in 
2 Ch 30'®-“ (cf. 13*, 2 Ch 15®).I1 ‘It is hardly to 
be doubted that the proper Jiidaizing of Galilee 
is essentially the work of Aristobulus I.* (n.c. 
105-104). TTie strong Jewish community in Rome 
is plausibly traced to Numenius and his embassy 
(1 Mac 14*^ 15'®«^*).ir ^ 

But of a proselytizing work by Pharisees their 
literature gives us little information. The story 
of Helena and Izates remains isolated. Saul may 
be cited as a Pharisee who was zealous for the 
extension of his religion, but his effort was not 
to make converts from heathenism, but to pre¬ 
vent Christians from converting Jews. St. Paul’s 
Jewish - Christian adversaries were proselytizers 
(Gal 1 ®’'® 3' 5*"'* etc.), and perhaps reveal the 
quality in Pharisaism which MT 23'® condemns. 

The Pharisaic ideal remained one of separation. 
Such propaganda as they attempted seems to have 
aimeef at the realization of the hope that no uu- 
circumcised alien should render Israel and its land 
and temple unclean.** It does not rellect the sur¬ 
prising generosity of Dt 23’'- ®, Is Zee 9’ toward 

Israel’s traditional foes.tt The expectation of a 
future missionary era (Enoch Ql'** ?) is rare. Prosely- 
tisiii was a sort of conquest or subjugation, for the 
benefit of the conquerors, not of the conquered, 

* See Wellhausen, Jsr. und •iid, Geschichte^ p. 160 (3rd cd. 
p. 199 IT.). 

t Ant. XIII. ix. 1, cf. XV, vii, 9. 

t Ant. XIII. xi. 3, XV. 4 

§ /JdP i. i. 293f.. Index, p. 91; II. 6-7; followed by 

Wellhausen, Bertholet, etc. 

i) The Book of Judith also indicates isolated Jewish towns 
amid heathen surrounding. 

IT Schiirer, UJP i. i. p. 260 ff. ; Bertholet, p. 227 ff. 

** See Ezk 449, ig 621 §58, Nah li®, Zee 14'^, Jl 317, pg.-Sol 1780, 
cf. Rev 2197 22(e. 

ft It is very difficult to determine the historical couditions 
that produced these exceptional utterances. 

U The Jews were always ready to say to those whose help 
they needed, 'Gome with us, and we will do you good.’ See 
Nul0»^(JE). 
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and it is fair to say that tlie Jewish proselyte did 
not form a link between the Jews and the Gentiles, 
but emphasized and widened the difference. Nor 
did the proselyte prepare the way for Christianity, 
lie may well have been the worst of St. Paul’s 
enemies, while the a-e(i6fievos, who did not count 
as a Jew at all, was the lirst of his converts. 
Josephus gives an interesting illustration of the 
truth that it was the narrow Jews who insisted 
on proselytisni, while his own more liberal temper 
was satisfied that every one should worship God 
according to his preference.* Only a few could 
recognize that the worahij) of one (iod and the prac¬ 
tice of righteousness (Ac 10‘‘^) were more important 
than the observance of legal rites, beginning with 
circumcision, which were essentially tribal in 
character. In the common Jewish judgment these 
Greeks were dogs who ate the crumbs that fell 
from their masters’ table, and only a prophet 
could see in them a greater faith than Israel’s. 
But in reality the best influence of Judaism is to 
be found in that large class of heathen to whom 
it taught the worship of one God and the pursuit 
of virtue, and not in the class of actual converts. 

Litfjiaturr.— IJertholct, Die Stelhuig der Inraeliten und der 
Juden zu drn Fretndm (1896); Schiirer, HJP ri. ii. pp. 291- 
827, cf. p. 219flP., iii. 270-320 (of. QJV^ § 81); Allen, ‘On the 
Meaning of in the tieptuagint’(/i'jrpo^'for, 1894, pp. 

264-276); A. P. Davidson, ‘They that Fear the Lord,’ in Expoe. 
Timcg^ iii. (1892), 491 Cf.; J. Slrausa, ‘Table-Fellowship of Jew 
and (Jentile,' in Expog. Titneg^ iv. (1893), 307 ff. On later Rab¬ 
binical views see Bacher, Die Agada der Tannaiten, Die Agada 
der jinlagtinetmecheri Ain<rrder (Index, 8. ‘ I’roselyten ’); Weber, 
Die Judisclie Theologie (IndeXf a. ‘ Proselyten’); Hatnburger, 
Heal-Ewy. (firt. ‘Proselyt’). 1(\ 0. POKTER. 

PROVE.—There are several Heb. and Gr. verbs 
translated ‘prove’ in AV, but they fall into two 
classes, according as the Eng. word means (1) to 
test, put to the proof ; or (2) to bring forward 
proof, demonstrate. The first is the more primi¬ 
tive meaning, as well in the Lat. probare and the 
Fr. prover as in the Eng. * prove,* It has now 
gone out of use, but in AV it is rather more fre¬ 
quent than the second meaning. A familiar ex¬ 
ample is Mai ‘ Prove me now herewith, saitli 
the Lord of Hosts, if I will not open you the 
windows of heaven, and pour you out a lilessing.* 
Cf. Udall, Erasmus^ ParaphrdsCt i. 67, ‘Jesus 
thought good to prove how much his scholars had 
profited by hearing so muche coinrnnnicacion, and 
jy seeing so many miracles . . . therefore he de- 
maiidetlx of them, sayiim. Whom doe men talke 
that the sone of man is V and p. 103, ‘ Pilate per- 
ceyvyng that though he proved all wayos and 
meanes yet he i»revayled nothyng ... he assoyled 
Jesus before that he condemned hym.’ This, as 
Skoat remarks, is the meaning of ‘prove’ in the 
proverb, ‘The exceotion proves the rulo* = Lat. 
exceptio probat reguiain ; tiio idea that an excep¬ 
tion demonstrates a rule is, as he says, plainly 
absurd. See also Driver, Parallel Psalter^ 452 f. 

J. Hastings. 

PROVERB. —i. The connotation of tJ^e term 
‘ Proverb.^ The proverb is a familiar phenomenon, 
but when the question is put. What is its place in 
the system of devices that enter into the employ¬ 
ment of language, a correct reply will hardly be 
found in the literature dealing with the use of 
proverbs. An attempt will be made in the present 
article to furnish a satisfactory answer. We assign 
the proverb to the category of synecdochical ex¬ 
pressions, regarding it as a species of the totum 
pro parte. The proverb is a general proposition, 
whidi throws its light upon a number of single 
instances. This is confirmed by the biblical usa^o 
in two ways—(a) It happens more than once m 

* Vita, 23, 31, and cf. Ant. iv. viii. 10, x. xl. 7, xvi. vl. 8, 
«. Ap. ii. 83, 40; Philo, de Monarch, i. 7 (cf. Jor 18i*-**, 
Mic 4^). 


the OT that one and the same sentence is in one 
jxassage put into the mouth of the general subject 
‘they’ (Germ, man, Fr. on), and in anotlier is 
called a ‘proverb.’ In 1 S 19*^^ we read, ‘Where¬ 
fore they say. Is Saul also among the prophets ? ’ 
whereas in the parallel passage ( 10 ^^**) we find, 
‘Therefore it became a mdshdl,lB Saul also among 
the prophets’? Again, in Jer 31*® we read, ‘In 
those days they shall say no more. The fathers 
have eaten sour grapes, and the children’s teeth 
are set on edge,’ but in Ezk 18* we find in place of 
this, ‘ What mean ye, that ye use this mdshdl in 
the land of Israel, The fathers have eaten sour 
grapes, and the children’s teeth are set on edge ? ’ 
( 6 ) But even the meaning of mdshdl appears to the 
present writer, to show that the sayings to which 
this designation is applied were general proposi¬ 
tions. For in art. PARABLE (IN OT) we consider we 
have proved that the original sense of mdshdl was 
‘ likeness ’ or ‘ identity,’ and as the usual form of an 
identification is the combination of subject and pre¬ 
dicate, mdshdl became an expression for a judgment 
in general. What, then, is the Hebrew masked but 
a general proposition? In this way we may ex¬ 
plain the use of mdshdl also for an authoritative 
utterance in Nu 23’^-^® 24*-*‘>** **, Job 27^ 29b 
From this point mdshdl could readily attain to the 
meaning ‘proverb,’ which it possesses also, e.g,, in 
the recently-discovered Heb. text of Sir 47^’*, where 

we read W*d, Syr. Gr. vapot/jLlat, Vetus 

(= Vulgate) Latina pro'oerhia, 
ii. 'The general proposition and the proverb in 
the narrower sense in their mutual relations .— 
These two belong to the same category, and the 
border-line between them cannot always be sharply 
drawn; but the essential difference between a 
general proposition and a proverb is this, that the 
proverb lias entered more upon the stage of un¬ 
conscious existence. Prominent representatives of 
the two groups are the following; (a) General 
sentences such as ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox 
when he treadeth out the corn’ (Dt 26^). This 
sentence is, so to s])cak, on the way to go over to 
the camp of tlie proverbs (cf. I Co 9“, 1 Ti 5^®), but 
it has not yet reached this goal. Other general 
sentences of the same kind occur in 1 S 16”* (‘To 
obey is better than sacrifice’), 1 K Jer 13** 

2,3*»^ Ps 02 '% 2 Ch 26f^/3, cf. Lk l«b—( 6 ) But sucli 
sayings ns tlie following have more certainly at¬ 
tained to the stage of current use, and are there¬ 
fore proverbs in the more special sense : ‘as Nimrod 
a mighty hunter [i.e. warrior or conqueror] before 
the Lord,’ Gn l 0 »^ cf. 22^*\ Jg 8 *^% 1 S 10'* (ll 19*") 
24'", 2 S 20 '«, Is 32«'‘*, Jer 31**, Ezk 12** 16""'^ 18*, 
Job 2 "'^, Lk 4*-'', Jn 4*“^ (6 \&yos, k.t.\.), 2 P 2 ** 
[TTapoipla ).—The genetic relation of the two groups 
is this, that the general sentences form a under 
circle, from which the proverbs stand out os an 
tlite, and the two concentric circles form a constant 
parallel.—There is even a passage in tlie OT where 
the characteristic of currency wliich belongs to the 
proverb proper has clear expression given to it. 
We refer to 1 S 24'*, where the sentence ‘Out of 
the wicked cometh forth wickedness * is called W 9 
'pipn, i.e. ‘the proverb of the ancients’ (cf., on the 
coliective sense of the singular, Krtnig, Syntax, 
§ 256e). What can this mean but that this judg¬ 
ment has been long passed, and preserved during 
the centuries? It is tlie same when in 2 S 20'** we 
read, ‘ They were wont in old time to speak, saying, 
They shall surely ask counsel at Abel.* On the 
other hand, the OT contains a remark from which 
we see that general sentences might be reg^ded as 
the product of reflexion. In the passage (Ec IS*"**) 
where the Preacher says that he sought out many 
parables lit. ‘sentences*), he adds, 'Muon 

study is a weariness of the flesh.* So in the Heb* 
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text of Sir 13^^ we read * Study and luedibation is 
wearisome thought/ where in the Greek version 
this ‘study* is 8ne<;ialized as eCpeais wapa^oXQt', ‘in¬ 
vention or parables.’ 

iii. The form of the proverb .—The following 
varieties of form are to be noted—(a) Some of these 
sentences are affirmative^ and servo to commend 
the individual to whom the general judgment is 
applied. This is illustrated by tlie very first pro¬ 
verb we encounter in the Bible, namely, ‘as Nim¬ 
rod a mighty conqueror in the estimation of 
Jahweh’ ((xn 10®*^). Another mdshdl may have a 
negative character, and pass a taunting criticism 
on the norsons to whom such a negative mdshal 
refers. This is the case with tlie sentence, ‘ Where¬ 
fore they tliat s^^^eak in proverbs say, Como unto 
Heslibon,’ etc. (Isu 21^), or with the question, ‘Is 
Saul also among the prophets?’ (1 S 10^^1119^'*). 
A taunting oracle of this kind is also to be 
spoken over the king of Babylon, when that 
city at last reaps the reward of her tyranny 
(fs 14^ ‘Thou shalt take up this parable against 
the king of Baljylon, and say, How hath the op¬ 
pressor ceased, the golden city ceased!’). The 
same phenomenon occurs in Hal) 2^ and a similar 
negative mdshdl is spoken alx)ut disobedient Israel 
in Mic 2^. Hence a formidable threat, occurring 
not rarely in the OT, is that some one shall be 
made the subject of a mdshdl. Thus Israel, if 
it persists in its impiety, is to be a ‘proverb’ (Dt 
2g87). other examples are: 1 K 9’, Jer 24^ 

Kzk 14' Ps 44>" 69'», Job 17* (Sk'ij'?), 2 Cli 

[b) Another/orwa/dilleronce amongst proverbs 
show.s itself in their varying lengths. A judgment 
is naturally expressed, of course, in a single simple 
sentence, and so we find it not only in that ‘pro¬ 
verb of the ancients ’ in 1 S 24^^ but in the great 
niaiority of the proverbs contained in the liistcrical 
ana prophetical books of the Bible. Jer 31^ and I 
Ezk 12^'^ 18^ are exceptions, for in these the sen¬ 
tences are made up oi two simple statements: feV 
instance in the 7udshdl ‘The days are prolonged, 
and every vision faileth’ (Ezk 12'**^). From this 
formal jioint of view wo naturally obtain a rule of 
considerable importance for determinpig the date 
of the proverbs contained in the ‘ book Of ^ndshdliuf 
(Pr 11.8 267 . 9 ^ That the Book of I’roverbs does 
not form a unity is evident even from the titles 
which wo meet with in 10^ 22^^ 24'-*® 25^ 30* 31*. 
For wlioever prefixed to the 10th chapter the title 
* the Proverbs of Sidomon,’ did not suppo.so that 
proverbs of Solomon were contained also in chs. 
1 - 9 . Now, the section 10*-22** possesses this for¬ 
mal characteristic, that the sentences contained in 
it are, with the exception of 19'*(cf. 21'-"*’), expressed 
in isolateddistichSf and although in these .sentences 
causal (ia‘®* “ 19*» 21" 22‘0 or final (15" IQ^) clauses 
make their appearance, yet they form a part of the 
particular distich. But in tiio section 22*’-24" 
groups of four, five, six, or more stichoi are more 
frequent. On the other hand, in chs. 25-29 the 
sentence is again frequently expressed by isolated 
distichs (‘25‘*’*®-**"^*"'^-, esp. chs. 28 and 29), or 
by tristiclis (25®**®), although tetrastichs also occur 
(perhaps in 25"****, certainly in -pjjy 

two chapters of the book contain as a rule larger 
groups of lines, and exhibit also such devices as the 
alphabetical poem (31*®*®*). But the isolation of 
the sentences is almost entirely wanting in chs. 
1--9. There the teaclier of wisdom develops his 
ideas almost always in conneided expositions (cf. 
|8i. 10-19 2*-»* lo'* etc,). From these considerations 
alone the conclusion may be <lrawn with much 
probability til at in the section l0*-‘22*® we have the 
oldest collection of sayings (so recently also Wil- 
deboer in his essay, De Tijdsbepaling van het boek 
der Spreuken^ 1899, p. 7). See, further, the follow¬ 


ing article. This rule that the extent of (he 
clauses in which a sentiment is expressed, increased 
in general as time went on, is favoured also when 
we compare the groups of sayings of Ben Sira 
( 11 - 20 . 21 -^ 37-80 21-18 g^c.). Tlio Book of Qoheleth, 
which, in the opinion of the present writer (cf. 
Einleitungy pp. 433-435), was written still later, is 
likewise composed for tlie most part of continuous 
expositions. Po.st-biblical Jewish works also ex¬ 
hibit proverbs only of that kind wliicli are inwoven 
in a continuous text, as pearls are wont to be set 
in gold. Such is the case in the tractate Pirk^. 
Aboth (lit. ‘chapters of the fatliers’), which is per¬ 
haps the oldest jiortion of the Mislina. 

iv. The material of the Biblical proverbs .—This 
may be best illustrated by indicating the spheres 
from which the particular sayings are drawn. 
These are mainly five— 

(a) From the Mineral Kingdom we have the 
following : ‘ The waters wear the stones ’ (Job 14*®), 
the Hebrew pendant to ‘gutta cavat saxum’; ‘A 
word fitly^oken (is like) apples of gold in jiiidiires 
of silverMPr 25**); ‘ Iron sharpeneth iron ' (27*’)'; 
‘In tln^iro is the gold tried * (Sir 2®); ‘Gold has 
ruined^any ’ (8-**); ‘ Whoso toiicheth pitch it shall 
clcaviy to his hand’ (13*% Heb. text translated by 
C. Taylor); ‘ What fellow.sliip shall earthen pot 
have with kettle, when, if this smite that, it is 
da.shed in pieces?’ (13*-**^); ‘What is heavier than 
lead,’ etc.? (22**); ‘Sand and salt and a mass of 
iron is easier to bear than a man witliout under¬ 
standing’ (v.*®). 

{b) From the Vegetable Kingdom wo note fir.st 
of all the proud question by which Jeremiah dis¬ 
tinguishes liiniHelr from his rivals: ‘What is the 
chair to the wheat?’ (2.3"*q. To the same category 
^partially belongs also the saying about the eating 
'of sour grapes (Jer 31-*®, hlzk 18“), as well as the 
following sentences: ‘ Better is a dinner of herbs 
where love is, than a stalled ox and hatred there¬ 
with ’ (Pr 15*^ 11 17*); ‘ Wine is a mocker ’ (Pr 20*); 

‘ Drowsiness shall clothe (a man) with rags ’ (23®**^); 
cf, ‘Seek not to bo a mighty man at wine’ (Sir 
34"); ‘ Like a new wine, so is a now friend ’ (9*®®); 
and ‘Wine and women will make men of under- 
.sianding to fall away’ (19'*^). 

{*) From the Ajiimal Kingdom are derived the 
foil jwing general sayings and proverbs: lirst comes 
the caution, ‘Thou shalt not muzzle the ox when 
be ^readetb out the corn’ (l)t25'‘); next, the ear- 
ne.stque.stion, ‘Can the leopard change bis spots?’ 
(Jer 13"); to which may be added the general 
sayin/s, ‘Go to the ant, thou sluggard; consider 
licr w i-ys, and be wise’ (Pr G®); ‘Where no oxen 
are, tie crib is clean’ (14% cf. Sir 26’); ‘A wliip 
for th; horse, a bridle for the ass, and a rod for 
the foci’s back’ (‘2G®); ‘Skin for skin’ (Job 2*); 

‘ Doth the wild ass bray when he bath grass ? ’ (6®); 
‘Small among flying creatures is the bee, and her 
fruit is the chief of sweetmeats’ (Sir 11®); ‘Who 
will pity (?) a charmer that is stung?’ (12*®* trans¬ 
lated from the Heb. by C. Taylor); ‘All flesh 
lovetli its kind’ (13*®® u'D ana' nran Sa; cf. the 
Arabic, ‘ One camel kneels again in the jdace of 
another,’ ap. Schultens, Gram.. Arab. p. 297 ; 
ijXiKu rlpTret; ‘ Pares cum paribus facillime coiigre- 
gantur ’; ‘ Qui se rcssemblent s’assemblent ’; ‘ Birds 
of a featlier Hock together’); ‘ Wliat fellowship 
shall wolf have with lamb?’(Sir 13*’* nm no 
^33 Vn) ; ‘Flee from sin as from a serjient,’ etc. 
(21®*); ‘ The true proverb, The dog is turned to 
his own vomit again, and, The sow tliat was 
washed to her wallowing in the mire ’ (2 P 2'--). 

(d) Otlier sayings in tlie Bible which border on 
the realm of proverbs, or belong to it, are borrowed 
from the human sphere; and if it is desired to 
divide this large group into its particular species, 
these may be given as follows :—(a) Many proverbs 
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are derived from the life of the individual. To 
this category belong the frequently cited *As 
Nimrod,’ etc. (Gn 10^); * Is Saul also among the 
prophets?* (1 S lO'*'* || 19^); ‘As is the mother, so 
18 her daughter ’ (Ezk IG^'"); ‘ Treasures of wicked¬ 
ness profit notliing* (Pr 10^; cf. the Arab. 
matal^^i ‘Poverty is better than unlawful riches 
and unrighteous gain,* ap. Schultens, Gram, Arab. 
p. 284; ‘Ill-gotten goods do not prosper*; ‘Bien 
mal acquis ne prolite pas’); ‘The memory of the 
just is blessed,* etc. (Pr 10^ 13^*-; ‘Jiighteous- 
ness exalteth a nation* (14^); ‘A soft ansAver 
turneth away wratli* (15*); ‘In all labour there 
is profit* (14^), cf. the following negative par- 
allms: ‘The sluggard will not plough by reason 
of the cold,* etc. {20*** 22*® 24®® 26*®"*®); ‘ A sluggard 
may be compared to a dirty stone’ (Sir 22*; cf. 
the Arabic saying, ‘Sloth and much sleep lead 
away from Gocl, and bring poverty,’ np, Schultens, 
Gram, Arab, p. 281 f.); ‘It is better to dwell in 
a corner of tlie housetop than with a brawling 
woman in a wide house* (Pr 21®; similar sayings 
about women are found in v.*® 25^^ 27*®, cf. the 
e.xtravagant hyperbole in ‘ I would rather dwell 
with a lion ana a dragon than in a house with an 
angry woman* (Sir 25*®)); ‘A friend will not be 
known (v^v) in prosperity,* etc. (Sir 12®, translated 
by 0. Taylor); ‘ Whoso diggeth a pit shall fall 
therein* (Pr 20^, and similarly Ec 10®, Sir 27®®; 
of. ‘ He wlio digs a pit for another, may soon fall 
himself therein,* or ‘celui qui creuso la fosse y 
tombera*); ‘Give to a brotner, and let thy soul 
faro delicately’ (Sir 14*% lleb. text 'n ]n); ‘A 
sliji on a pavement is better than a slip with the 
ton;^e* (Sir 20**^); ‘A lie is a foul blot in a man * 
(v.®^; cf. the Arabic, ‘ The tongue of the dumb is 
better than the tongue which speaks lies,’ ap, 
Schultens, Gram. Arab, p. 284); ‘He who multi¬ 
plies words occasions sin’ {Pirki Abothy i. 17); 
‘A rough (or boorish) man fears not sin* (nb pN 
K-jri N“i;, ib. ii. 5); ‘ Whoso makes much flesh makes 
many worms’ {ih. ii. 7; cf. Is 14**** 66®^^ Job 7®* 
1714b 24®®* 25®").—(/3) Other proverbs draw a 

lesson from the life of nations or other wider 
circles of the human race: ‘They shall surely ask 
counsel at Abel* (2 S 20 *®); ‘Can the Ethiojnan 
change his skin?’ (Jer 13®®); ‘As the man is, so 
is his strength’ (Jg 8®*"); 1 S 24***; ‘The vile 
person will speak villainy’ (Is 32®"); Jer 31®®= 
Ezk 18 ®.—( 7 ) In that observation of human life 
which led to the constructing of proverbs, regard 
has also been had to the life of the warriovy as in 
‘As Nimrod,’ etc. (Gn 10®‘’)» and in ‘Let not him 
that girdeth on (his harness) boast himself as he 
that putteth it ott*’ (1 K 20 ***^); tlie conduct of the 
trader is noted in ‘skin for skin’ (Job 2*, cf. the 
case of Shylo(dc); the sphere of tlie physician is 
in view in * Physician, heal thyself’ (Lk 4®-*); and 
the hard lot of the husbandman suggests the lesson, 

‘ One soweth and another reapeth’ (Jn 4**^). 

{e) From the religious or supra-human sphere 
the following sayings are derived; ‘ In the mount 
of the Lord it is seen* [i,c. Divine Provi¬ 
dence is exercised; see, further, art. Jehovah- 
JlREH] (Gn 22*^**); ‘ The blind and the lame must 
not come into the house’ (i.e. the temple, 2 S 5®*’); 

‘ The days are prolonged, and every vision faileth * 
(Ezk 12%; ‘ God hath power to help * (2 Ch 25®; 
cf. ‘Witfi God nothing is impossible,* Lk 1 %. 
This noting of the spheres from which the biblical 
proverbs are derived, prepares us for recognizing 
the origin of these— 

V. Ths source of the proverbs of the Bible. —This 
was twofold—one source formal, and one material. 
Their formal source lay in the ability of the human 
mind to compare the objects of its observation, 
and, from comparison of tlie various phenomena, 
to draw conclusions. The material source was the 


sum of experiences gathered by men in the diflerout 
splieres of their environment. Both sources were 
in the last resort opened up by God himself. Foi 
the human capacity for separating oil' points of 
dillbreiice and combining similaritie.s, was a feature 
in the Divine image which was bestowed on man 
at his creation (Gn 1®**^* 2^), and which survived the 
Fall (Gn 5*-® 9\ 1 Co 11^ Ja 3®); cf. ‘The spirit 
of man is the candle of the Lord’ (Pr 20®%, and 
‘(God) gave man understanding * (Sir .38** |nn 
ni'j). And is not the same God the final author 
of the experiences which form the material sub¬ 
stratum of the biblical proverb.s? Hence the aged 
appear as Jahweb’s representatives in the congre¬ 
gation (Lv 19®® ‘Thou shalt rise up before the 
hoary head, etc., and fear tliy God*). Tliey are 
celebrated also elsewhere as possessors of wisdom, 
cf. Pr P 6®®, Job 12*® (‘with the ancient is wisdom*) 
15®'*, although in the opinion of Elihii this rule is 
not without exceptions (32’^'*). So also Ben Sira: 
‘Miss not the discourse of the aged, for they also 
learned of their fathers * (Sir 8®*); and the Preacher 
drew his sayings (o'^^o Ec 12®) from the experi¬ 
ences of his long life (1*® 7®®); cf. the exhortation, 
‘Let our lord consult only his old men* (Tel el- 
Amarna Letters, ed. Wincklcr, No. xli. 11), and 
the Arabic, ‘Length of experience is increase of 
knowledge’ {ap. Schultens, Gram, Arab, p. 281). 
Hence we neccf not wonder that in the Bible itself 
proverbs are viewed as legitimate elements in its 
contents. Like the information of the husband¬ 
man spoken of in Is 28®**, they have their original 
source in the Divine arrangement of the world and 
disposition of history. 

vi. Proverbs outside Scripttire, —From the same 
standpoint as above it is explicable how the 
proverbs of the Bible agree essentially with those 
which wo find in post-biblical Jewish writings 
and in the literary treasures of other nations. 
Further materials for comparison beyond what 
have been already cited from both these clcusses 
of writings will bo found in the Literature. 

Literatiirb.—J. Buxtorf, FloHlegium JUbraiettm-y 1648; R. 
J. FiirHteiithat, liahlnniHche Antholonie, 1830; J. Fiirst, Per- 
lenschnure aramaUcher Gnoinen una LiedeVy 1836; L, Dukes, 
Kabbiniftche Bluincnlesey 1844, and Ztir rabbinischen Spruch- 
kunde, 1851; O. Taylor, Sayings of the Jennsh Fathers^, 0am- 
bridgro, 1897, Appendix^ Camb. 1900; S. Schechter, Ahoth de 
Itabbi Nathany Vindobonw, 1887; Gablrors in2D ifiD, A 

Choice of Pearls^ originally, compiled from the Arabic, translated 
into Hebrew, with a faithful Eng. tr. by B, H. Asher, London, 
18.09; Frey tag, A rabum jrfrowrbiay 1838-43; the Ethiopia Book 
of the Philosophers, portions of which are given in Diltmann's 
Chrestomathia .rFthwpicay p. 40ff.; G. Gerber, Bie Sirrachs 
als Kunsty Rd. 11. (1886) p. 405 ff.; W. Budge, Oriental WUy etc., 
London, 1899, p. 31 ff. Ed. KONIQ. 
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i. Analysis of the book. 

ii. Unity and Authorship. 

iii. Dates of the various components of the book. 

iv. Relation of the Massoretic text to the Versions. 

Literature. 

The Book of Proverbs (nbS^ LXX title 

llapoiplai, Bubscr. B Uapotplaiy A II. XoXofiQvrof, tt 
n. SaX.) belongs, with Job and Qoheleth, to the 
Wisdom literature. In harmony with the char¬ 
acter of the Hebrew Jfokhmah (wisdom), which is 
inspired by religious motives, this book as a whole 
has a decidedly religious character, although we 
find also that many maxims have found their way 
into it which bear upon ordinary prudence of con* 
duct, and are the result of purely human experi¬ 
ence. See, further, art. Wisdom. 

i. Analysis of the Book.— The Book of Pro* 
verbs falls into a number of parts which are clearly 
distinct, and which are partially marked off by 
special titles— 

(I) Chs. 1-9, which form the introduction to the 
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book which now follows. In P Solomon is named 
as the author of the proverbs, but v.® appears also 
to announce the intention of publisliing ‘words 
and riddles of tlie wiso.^ Tlie author of these 
chapters exhorts the reader, whom he addresses as 
‘my son,’ to give himself with all earnestness to 
the pursuit of wisdom, and to flee folly, which is 
thought of predominatingly as consisting in sensual 
indulgences. In ch. 8Wis(h)m is introduced sneak¬ 
ing in person, while in <di. 9 ‘Madam Folly’ is 
oj)posGd to ‘ Madam Wisdom,’ and the two are 
rcinesented as issuing rival invitations to men. It 
is not possible to regard these chapters as a collec¬ 
tion ot various exliortations intended ns words of 
introduction to hooks of jjroverhs (Bertheau), nor 
have we any light to assume that they contain 
serious interpolations (llitzig). On the contrary, 
the unity of diction and of the whole mode of pre¬ 
sentation, as well as the ecjually evident unity in 
the train of ideas throughout these chapter.s, point 
to a single author. 

(2) Oh. 10^-22'^‘, the ‘proverbs of Solomon* 

nbh^ 10^*; LXX orn.), lormin^ tlie real kernel of 
the hook. Each verse, consisting usually of seven, 
sometimes eight, rarely nine to eleven, words, forms 
a saying complete in itself and independent. In 
chs. 10-15 the parallelism predominates, 

in chs. ld-‘22'® the syr}thcti(.\ along with which w(‘ 
find also the synonymom^ in which the secoml 
menihor limits or expands or continues the first. 

(3) Ch. 22'^These ‘words of the wise' 
(0017-21) oontain maxims and warnings which only 
exceptionally are comprised in a single verse ; 
usually they extend to two, sometimes three, once 
even se\en, verses. They are again addressed, 
like P'^‘, to ‘ my son,’ a form of address which is 
fourul in (2) only in the corrupt passage 19“’. 'Fhe 
rigid ])oetical rhythm of (2) is not itrominent in 
this section, here and tliere it is wanting entirely. 

(4) Ch. 24*^'^’*. 'I’his appears to be an appendix 
to (.3). It is headc<l, ‘ These are also words of the 
wise,’and may perhaps be reduced to seven sayings 
and exhortations, comprised for the most part in 
one verse, although the second consists of two, and 
the se\’enth of liv(% verses. 

(5) (3is. 25-21), N\ith the heading, ‘These also 
are proverbs of Solomon, which the men of llezc- 
kiah, king of iludah, collected,’25‘. Here again, 
as a rule, each verse makes up a provorh (.so always 
in cliH. 28. 29), although at times two, in 27^''" 
even five, verses have to go together. Some of the 
sayings are duplicates of proverbs contained in 
l()'-"22*®. The parallelism is not regular as in (2), 
but these sayings are distinguished by the pithiness 
of their contents and the rich imagery of their 
language. The religious character recedes f.*ir 
into the background ; notably in chs. ‘25-27, they 
are for the most part sayings bearing purely upon 
a prudent direction of the coiiduet of life. 

(6) Ch. 30, entitled * Words of Agur,’ made up, 

08 to form and contents, of enigmatical sayings, 
and a few numerical proverbs such as meet us 
elsewhere only in The title in 3(d is mani- 

fe.stly corrupt (of. Frankenberg or Wildeboer ad 
loc.^ and art. Agur). 

(7) Ch. ,31'^ exhortations to ‘Lemuel, king of 
Massa ’ (see Lemukl and Ma.ssa), spoken by his 
mother. These may really be reduced to a single 
saying consisting of eight verses, in which the 
mother cautions her son against wine and women, 
and exhorts him to rule righteously (cf. JMiihlan, 
Dc Proverb, quas dievntur Aguri et Lcinuclis 
origine ntque indole, Lip.site, 1869, and Kuenen, 
Onderzoek% § 95, note 10). Tlie book closes with— 

(8) Ch. 31"'-'", an alphabetical poem, standing 
by itself, without any connexion with what pre- 
ceiles, devoted to a panegyric on the virtuous 
housewife. 


ii. Unity and Authorship. — It is beyond 
question that in the present hook Ave have to do 
not Avith collection of proverbs which took their 
rise in the mouth of the people, hut with arti¬ 
ficially constructed poetry. Delitzsch has pointed 
to the saying contained in 1 S 24'^ [Eng. ‘ Out 
of the wicked conieth forth wickedness,’ as a 
specimen of the folk-proverb. The latter AA'ants 
tlio rhythmical form, and is generally marked by 
pregnant brevity; cf. also 1 S 10*^, 1 K 20", Jer 
31“", Ezk 18% Lk 4-^ Jn 4''’ (see the preceding 
article). But for such sayings we seek in vain in 
the Book of Proverbs. This is generally recog¬ 
nized to be the ca^e, as is shoAvn by the inquiry as 
to the autiiorship of our hook and its sayings. 
From the titles in 10' ‘25' 22'’ ‘21''"“ 30' .31' (cf. P) it 
results Avith certainty tliat the traditional view, 
Avhich credits Solomoii Avitli the autiiorship of our 
book and its individual parts, must be rejected. 
It must, furtlicr, be admitted that no princiole can 
bo distinguished upon Avhich the proverbs are 
arranged. Sometimes, indeed, sayings of similar 
purport are brought together, Avhicli collectively 
make uja a ^eries of admonitions ; or sayings in 
Avlii< h the sjune Avord recurs are found in juxta¬ 
position ; but these are only isolated occurrences, 
h'inally, it is a significant circumstance that the 
same juoverhs arc repeated in i<lentical or almost 
identieul terms in diHorent parts of the book 
compare 21" with 25-^, 18*^ with 20--, ‘20'® Avith 27^' 
‘22» with ‘27'2, 19*-’^ with 26'®, 17"^ = 27-'% , 

22-''’“ = 23'"“, ®‘*=6*"* ", 22-''“ =‘23" 

24® compared with 20'^'* and 11'“"'; nay, even within 
the same division such n'petitions make their ap¬ 
pearance, 14'- = 16'®, 1U“'’=I1‘"*, 10'®“= 18"“, ir-^* 
= 16'®^ 15"®'"= 18'*", and oft. ; cf. Delitzsch, Comm, 
p. 21 fl*.; Nowack (in the Kgf. lldheh.), p. xxiv ; 
Cornill, EinlcUnng’^, p. ‘225; Driver, LOT'*, p. 397. 
The phenomena just noticed noecssitate the assump¬ 
tion that the dillerent parts of our book belong to 
difierent authors, and consequently exclude the 
authorship of Solomon. 

But although the book in its present form 
does not proceed from Solomon, may not parti¬ 
cular portions of it be assigned directly or indi- 
re<*tly to him ? One title (10') plainly credits him 
Avitli the authorship of 10'-22*®, Avhile another 
(‘25' ‘proverbs of Solomon, Avhich the men of 
Hezekiah, king of Judah, collected’) ascribes chs. 
‘25-‘29 at least iudireetly to him. But these 
titles simply give expression to the tradition that 
prevailed at a particular period, Avhile the fact that 
the men of Hezekiah are spoken of in the third 
person Avould appear to indicate that this note 
does not proceed from themselves, nay, the Avay in 
Avhieh Hezekiah is sj)oken of not as ‘ king,’ but as 
‘ king of Judah,’suggests that the note was written 
down at a time Avheri there Avas no longer a king 
of Judah (cf. Baudissin, Die. alttest, Siwuchdich- 
lung, p. 11). We need not then regard it as im¬ 
possible that Ave have to do witli a literary fiction 
Avhich attributed proverbs to Solomon, perhaps in 
order to enhance their value, just as the hooks of 
Qoheleth and Wisdom are also ascribed to him. 
Such a tradition is all the more intelligible, be¬ 
cause not only Avas Solomon regarded as the beau 
ideal of Avisdom, but in 1 K 4®" it is expressly 
stated that be spoke three thousand proverbs. 
This passage, in fact, has been sought to bo used 
in support of the Solonmnie autiiorship of our 
book, but (<r) the Book of Proverbs contains only 
nine hundred and thirty-five verses, (i) 1 K 4^^ 
says only that Solomon apoke three thousand pro 
verbs, (c) this passage does not lead us to suppose 
that the contents of these proverbs belonged to the 
religious and moral sphere, rather would they 
appear from v.®® to have dealt Avith subjects ot 
quite a dilferent kind. Consequently the author 
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of 1 K 4“ cannot have meant his remarks to apply 
to our book, although it is quite conceivable that 
the tradition that Solomon was the author of tlie 
Book of Proverbs, or of particular portions of it, 
goes ba(^k for its basis to this passage. 

Against the Solomonic authorship of the portions 
designated above (2) and (5), the contents of the 
proverbs contained in them are rightly urged : in 
1428. 85 IQIO. 14f. 20-- 20 . 28 Op 22^^ 252'* OQ'*- ^ it is 

not a kin^ that speaks of himself, but another that 
speaks of the king, and the experiences under¬ 
lying these proverbs are scarcely conceivable in 
the days of Solomon, rather <lo they point to later 
times ; in 14^ 18®^ 19^^** 2P* —proverbs dealing 

with married and domestic life—monogamy is 
uniformly presupposed, and unquestionably the 
thought of a harem is far from the mind of the 
author; proverbs like those contained in 11 ^ 
I 518 , 26 26® are unlikely in the mouth of the 
S 2 )lendour-loving Solomon, etc. 

Under these circumstances we must disregard 
the titles, and seek from internal evidence alone 
to date tlie composition of our book and of its 
parts. 

iii. Dates of the vaihous Components of 
THE Book. —Which of tlie above divi.sions of the 
Book of Proverbs are we to make our starting- 

E oint? Hitzig and Hooykaas have taken P-9 to 
e the oldest portion, bolding that when 10'-22^® 
were collected, P-9 already existed. But 8im2de 
comiiarison of the parallel pa.ssageH in the two 
divisions does not justify such a conclusion; see 
Comm, on 18^^ and 8^®; 14* and 9* ; 19*^*^ and 3*^; 
9 and 10*; 12^ and 3=** 5^ S'-*; 12® lO'*^* 19** and 3^ 
13*®; and cf. Kuenen, l.e. § 96, note 10. On 
the other hand, a comparison of the form of the 
proverbs and the conception of MiMloni in these 
two divisions leads to the conclusion tliat the first 
division must be the more r(‘ccnt. The strict form 
of the mashed^ with its didactic tendency, as this 
appears throughout tlie .second divi.sion, is 8U2> 
pressed in the first, and in its place a fuller pre¬ 
sentation of the paremms prevails. To regard a 
periodic structure such as we find here as older 
than the simple form of the distich in the second 
division is all the less possible, seeing that this 
first division also lets it 00 clearly seen tliat mean¬ 
while wisdom has become a subject in the schools, 
where ‘the wise* gathered their pupils around 
them as their ‘ son.s,* a feature wliich is wanting 
in the second division. Tf one takes into account, 
finally, that in chs. 1-9 wisdom is tliought of as an 
indejiendent personality, who was witli God even 
prior to the creation of the world, as the first of 
His works, who stood by His side as superin¬ 
tendent at the creation, and who now plays her 
r6le on earth among the children of men, whereas 
in the second division wisdom is partly prudent 
conduct and partly the fear of God by which one 
ensures for himself the blessing of CJod, namely 
long life, prosperity, etc., there can be no doubt 
that the secona division (10*-22*®) and the fifth (chs. 
25-29), which are both attributed to bolomon, are 
older than tlie first (chs. 1-9). 

The relation of tlie second and the fifth part to 
one another is not easy to determine. 1 n chs. 25 ff. 
we find not only distichs, but also brief oracular 
discourses in which several verses are combined to 
express an idea (cf. 25*^'^ and 27'®"*^), while, 
further, in these chapters the rhythm is several 
times wanting or at least imperfect (cf. 25® 26*®**)• 
On these grounds it has generally been held that 
the fifth part is more recent than the second, in 
which we encounter nothing but distichs of 
uniformly pure rhytlim. Hooykaas believes it 
possible to reach the same result by a comparison 
between the verses common to the two divisions, 
but an unprejudiced examination by no means 


establishes this conclusion, nay, Reuss {La Bible, 
vi. 149) actually calls ‘ the colleciiou of the men of 
Hezekiuli the best part of the book.' Viewed more 
exactly, the case stands thus : sometimes it is tlie 
second, sometimes the fifth, divi.sion that has pre¬ 
served the original form of a proverb (cf. Kuenen, 
l.c. § 96, note 5). Very significant is the circum¬ 
stance that in chs. 25-27 wisdom a 2 >pears through¬ 
out os 2 )ractical prudence of conduct, without any 
.s 2 >eciai religious tinge. This suggests that the 
fifth division, although as a collection more recent 
than the second, yet contains in part older proverbs 
than the latter (cf. Fran ken berg, Spriiche, p. 8 ). 

The third and fourth divisions are by general 
consent regarded as more recent than the second 
and fifth : instances of oracular discourses extend¬ 
ing to five (24®^*®^), nay, even to seven (23''^*®®), verses, 
are found here again, while the rhythm is un¬ 
mistakably less pure and comjjlete than in these 
other divisions. As in the first division, so also 
here we find the form of address ‘ my son * (cf. 
231 a. it>. and oft.); here as well as there the 
parenetic tone prevails, and, whereas in the second 
and fifth divisions wisdom is a buiiian quality, it 
appears here as the sum of God’s requirements 
from man, it is even per.soniried as in the first 
division, and hence can say, ‘ My son, give me thine 
heart, and let thine eyes delight in my ways* 
(23“®). Finally, in verses like 2,3*® 24^^* the thought 
of a retribution in the worhl beyond appears to 
emerge: ‘ The wicked Iiatli no future, and the 
caudle of the traii.sgressor is put out,’ a conception 
which is still strange to 10**** and 25****. 

The appendixes chs. 30. 31 consist of three inde¬ 
pendent pieces, which undoubtedly belong to a 
somewhat late period, and are in fact probably the 
latest in the whole book. Wo are lea to this con¬ 
clusion by the very form of the proverbs they 
contain: in 30-31® there is a manifest effort to 
ex 2 ircss ideas in single short sententious poems 
marked by the extreme of art, and often enigmati¬ 
cally expressed. The contents, too, point to a late 
date : in 30**** we find a deeper consciousness of the 
inadequacy of man’s knowledge of God and of 
divine things than meets us anywhere else except 
in Qoheleth and partially in Job; moreover, the 
notion that appears in 30®** of a fixed written 
revelation, from which nothing is to bo taken and 
to which nothing is to be added, equally points 
us to a late period, subsequent at all events to 
Deuteronomy. 

The al[)liabotical poem (31*®‘**) shows by this 
very device, which is peculiar to it, that we have 
to do with a relatively late literary product. To 
determine more specifically its date from its 
contents is unfortunately not possible. 

The determination of the period to which 
and c/is. 25-29 belong, is peculiarly difficult 
owing to the circumstance that fiistorical allusions 
are jiractically wanting in them. Ewald {Gcsch. 
d. Volk. Isr. lii. 598if.) has, indeed, discovered in 
28*** 29-* *• **•***• allusions pointing us to the last 
years of the Northern kingdom, but there is no 
necessity to suppose these proverbs to have origin¬ 
ated then ; at the most it may be conceded simply 
that they would be intelligible if emanating from 
this period (cf. the Books of Amos and Hosea). 
The date of the rise of these collections is not, 
however, to be determined on the ground of par¬ 
ticular sayings which, like the above, held good at 
various periods of time, but from the whole char¬ 
acter of the collections. This has escaped the 
notice of those who, like Baudissin, have adduced 
in particular the sayings about the king in order 
to prove that these chapters originated during the 
times of Israel’s independence. It has to be ad¬ 
mitted that analogous sayings are found also in 
Sirach ; but these are disringuished, we are told, 
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from those we are doalin^^ with, in so far as they 
contain warnings of tlie danger of intercourse with 
the great rather than ooiut to the benefit arising 
from such (cf. Pr In conlinnation of this 

date for tiio main stock of our book, we are pointed, 
further, to the mention in T)re-cxilic time (cf. Is 
3^, Jer 18’®, Dt 10 “^) of ‘tlie wise’ along with 
priests and propliets (so Ewald, Oehler, Hooykaas, 
Uelitzsch, and others). These ‘ wise,’ it is held, 
were evidently divided into two classes—the one 
with a more secular tone, indificrent or even hostile 
to religion ; the other with a religious character, 
concerned more with individual than with national 
principles and aims. Prom the spliere of the 
latter, chs. lO’®^' and are supposed to have 

emanated, whereas it is to the first class that the 
unfavourable judgment passed by the propliets 
upon ‘the wise’ applies (cf. Is 5^” 29’'’, Jer 8 ® 
O'*'*’'* and oft.). Put neither have we any evidence 
that these ‘ wise ’ exercised a literary activity, nor 
is it probable that the above distinction existed. 
Kuenen {l.c. § 97, note 14) has pointed out that 
the prophets, by way of opposition to the anti- 
tluiocratic ‘ wise,’ never mention this other class of 
religiously disposed ‘ wise ’ who are supposed to have 
been so nearly akin to themselves in their aims, 
nor characterize them as allies in their conflict with 
godlessness and immorality. But even if this pro- 
siuiposition, which is intended to show the possi- 
hitity of a pre-exilic comjjosition, were correct, as 
wo liavo shown it is not, yet this possibility would 
not bo converted into a reality simply by pointing 
to these sayings about the king or to any particular 
sayings, because it is by no means inconceivable 
that sayings belonging to the pre-exilic period 
should have been taken over into collections origin¬ 
ating at a much later date. Consemiently the 
uestion about the date of 10 ”^* and 25’*’'* can be 
etermined only by taking into account the whole 
character of these collections. It is a character¬ 
istic circumstance that these proverbs agree in 
their religiotis and ethical requirements with those 
of the proplitds, an<l yet on the other hand dificr 
from the latter in some not unessential points: wo 
find the same estimate of sacrifice in Br 15® 21 ®*^ 
as in Am lies (i®, Kzk ; the same praise of 
humility and warning against pride in Fr IP U**® 
251 . 4. iH. is. 3 a 2 G»- 17‘» 18’® 19” 2P 22^ as compared 

with Is 2 ”, Am 6 ®, IIos 7”, Mic 6 ® and oft.; the 
same denunciation of those who oppress the poor, 
and the same commending of care for the latter 
in Pr 14®’ 17® 18®® 19’- ^ 22 ®* «• 29*® as compared 

with Am 4”*^*, IIos 5’®’’, Mic 2 ® etc. Like the 
prophets, tliese proverbs see in tlie fear of God the 
foundation of all piety and morality, and in 
numerous passages they exhort men to this fear. 
But whereas the pro 2 )hets deal essentially with the 
national life and a 2 )ply to it their demands for 
righteousness, etc., the 2 )roverbs treat of matters 
belonging to the sphere of individual and domestic 
life. A serious displacement has even taken place 
in BO far as tlie unique relation between Jab web 
and Israel, which the prophets never lost sight of, 
has hero disappeared, and the individual conception 
of religion has taken the place of the national : 
not Israel and the peoples, but the iq^right ami the 
ungodly, the proud and the humble, the under- 
standinj^ and the foolish, are the contrasted 
categories with which the proverbs have to do. 
Whereas the proj>hets are Jaliweh’s advocates in 
His conflict with tJie gods of the heathen, and 
have to [Jead His cause to Israel wlien it turns 
from Him to the service of these, in the proverbs 
numotheism holds undisputed sway, and the con- 
seiiuences that result from it are not defended, 
hut assumed as self-evident, and only the practical 
points of view insisted upon : He is the Creator of 
poor and rich (14*’ 22 ® 29^*); the Omniscient (15** ” 


16® 17 * 21® 24’” ); He directs all things, the actions 
of men (16’* ®* ** 19®’ 20'" 21” 29®®) as well as their 

fortunes, etc. In view of this displacement of the 
subject of religion, it is quite com 2 ^rehensible why 
in these jiroverhs there is likewise no mention of 
the Messianic deliverance wliich the prophets ex¬ 
pected for the nation ; rather is the central position 
occupied by the belief in individual retribution, as 
this liad been growing up since the days of Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel (cf. Fr us-a.sY 22®”’**®’ 13* 

15®® etc.). As in some of the Psalms, the godly are 
cautioned against the envy awakened by the 
pros 2 ^erity of the wicked, ancf have their attention 
directed to the righteousness of Jahweh which will 
manifest itself in the future. 

Views such as we have briefly sketched are not 
conceivable as contemporaneous with the preach¬ 
ing of the prophets—it is not without justiUcatiou 
that Kuenen {l.c, § 97, note 15) calls the ethico- 
religious train of ideas represented by the com¬ 
posers of these [jroverbs an anachronism if referred 
to the period of the prophets—but only in the 
post-exilie period, a period in which Law and 
Prophecy are raised above all doubt, and hence 
not the slightest attempt is made to prove their 
truth, while at the same time there is an evident 
attem 2 )t to ajmly the results of the i^rophetic teach¬ 
ing to real life. In this the conqmsers of the 
proverbs are ouite in agreement with the tendency 
that prevailed in the j>ost-exilie time. 

As an objection to fixing the date then, the 
character of this period as one of narrow legal 
piety has, indeed, often been urged ; but this view 
scarcely needs nowadays to be seriously refuted: 
hooks like Ruth and .Jonah, whose post-exilic com¬ 
position hardly any one now doubts, and a large 
portion of our Psalms show that it is quite in¬ 
correct to characterize the ijost-exilic period in 
such a way. What is true of the time of the 
Maccaba^an wars we have no right to transfer to 
the whole [^receding jieriod hack to the Exile ; in 
this earlier period very dift’erent currents flowed 
side by side. Hut we lack the necessary data for 
fixing more definitely the 2>eriod when 10’^* and 
25”’’* were com 2 >osed, whether towards the end of 
the Persian or at the beginning of the Greek 
period. 

Later in any case than these portions, as we have 
said already, is first of all the introduction {cJis, 
l-d)t [in which Wisdom and Religion are actually 
identified, and the former is personified. In the 
latter circumstance it has been sought to discover 
the influence of the Greek doctrine of ideas, but 
this notion is rightly rejected by Kuenen, Baudissin, 
and others; the contrast of the jiersonilied Folly 
shows that we have to do manifestly with a purely 
jiootical personification. But BauiRssin {l.c. p. 20) 
rightly adds: ‘The mythologizing freedom with 
which Wisdom is portrayed as playing a r61ein the 
presence of God or upon earth, is not according 
to the ancient Hebrew manner, but recalls the 
Haggadic creations of the Rabbinic literature.* 
That we have actually before us a period more 
advanced than in 10’®^* and 25’®^* follows from the 
eoncei^tion that here meets us of the guests of 
‘ Madam Folly * as in the depths of Sheol (9’*). The 
latter, which was originally simply the abode of 
de 2 >arted souls, has become synonymous with hell. 
In view of the close affinity in siiirit and tendency 
between these cha]>ters and Sirach, no very long 
period can have intervened between the composi¬ 
tion of the two. We shall not be far wrong if 
we fix upon c. 250 B.C. as the date of the origin 
of these clusters, and therewith of our book as 
a >yliole. To bring the date further down (cf. 
Geiger, Urschrift und UebersetzungeUf p. 61 ff.) 
is impossible, inasmuch as no reason is then 
evident why Sirach itself was not admitted into 
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the Canon. It cannot, indeed, bo made out with 
certainty how far the l^ok edited by the author of 
tlie introduction extended. While Delitzsch regards 
24'^-29 as the brat considerable addition, to wliich 
afterwards chs. 30. 31 were amended (cf. Driver, 
LOT, ch. viii.), others, like Cforiiill, ascribe the 
publication of the whole book, or, like Wildeboer, 
almost the whole with the exception of ch. 31 or 
to the author of chs. 1~9 (cf. the Comm, on 1®). 
iv. Relation of the Massoretic Text to 
THE Versions. —The MT shows marked deviations 
from the LXX, the Syr. Version, the Targum, and 
the Vulgate, although the deviations of the last 
three almost all back to the LXX. 

The Targum is entirely dependent upon the 
Peshitta, nay, it has practically arisen from it, 
hence the strong Svriac colouring of its language. 
Its author has at the saTue time plainly striven to 
approximate his rendering to the MT (cf. S. May- 
baum in Merx’ Archiv, li. CGli’., and Ndldeke, ib. 
24611.). 

The Peshitta exhibits such close agreement with 
the LXX, that one can hardly avoid supposing 
that the author in making his translation had tlie 
help of the LXX (cf. H. Pinkuss in ZATW, 1894, 
pp. 65 ir., 161 ir.). 

The case of the Vulgate is similar to that of the 
Peshitta: Jerome evidently called in the LXX to 
aid the accomplishment of his task of translation. 

As to the LXX itself, apart from particular read¬ 
ings, this Version is distinguished from the MT by 
(1) a number of additions and omissions, and (2) a 
diti'erence in the order of the proverbs from 24^'^ 
onwards. Whether the pltis of the LXX always 
goes back to a Heb. original, or wliether wo have 
to do with later additions, is often bard to 
decide. In cases where sucii LXX additions are 
wanting in the Vulgate, it is natural to suppose 
that they are late—a conclusion which need not 
surprise us in view of the long-continued bloom of 
the proverb literature. Regarding the reason for 
the dillerent order followed in the L.XX, it is im¬ 
possible to get beyond conjectures (<*I. P. do Lagarde, 
Amnerkungen zur gricc/dschen Uebersetzung der 
Proverbien, Leipzig, 1863). 

Litkraturk.—T he Einldtungen of CornllP (p. 222 ff.), E<i. 
Konig (p. 4<J6fT.), Strack (p. 130fT.); Wildeboer, Litt. d, AT, 
86211.; Kuenen, Onderzoek^, 50 tf,; Driver, LOT ch. viii.; 
Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 1887, p. 117 IT,, Founders oj OT 
Criticism, 1893, p. 837 IT. ; Ilooykaas, Gesch. van de beoefniin^ 
der Weisheid onder de llebreen, 1802 ; A. J. Baunigarten, Elude 
critique sar Vital du texte du livre des proverbes, 1800; R. 8rnend, 
Alttest. Religioixsyeschichte/i, 483 IT.; VV. T. Davison, The Wisdoftn 
Literature of the OT, 1894; A. B. Davidson, art. ‘Proverbs' in 
Encye. DritJ*, cf. Exjios. May 1880, p. 321 IT. ; C. G, Monteflore, 
‘Note upon the Date and Religious Value of the Proverbs'in 
JQli, July 1890, p. 430 ff. ; iiaiidissin, Die alttesl. Sjfruehdich- 
iunq, 1893; W. Frankeiiberg, ‘ Ueber Abfassungs-Ort und-Zeit 
sowie Art \i. Inhalt von Prov. 1-9' in ZA'TW, 1895, p. 104 ff.). 

OomincntAries.—A. Schultens, 1748; Hitzig, 1858; Ewald, 
1867; A. Kampbausen (in Bunsen’s Bibclwerk), 1808; Delitzsch, 
1873 ; Nowack (in Kyf. Ildbch.), 1883 (a recasting of the Ist ed. 
bv Bertheau) ; Dyserinok, 1884 ; Strack (inStrock-Zockler’s Kgf. 
Comm.), 1888, 2nd ed. 1899; Wildeboer (in Martl's Kurzer 
IJdcomm..), 1897; Fratikenbcrg (iii Nowack's H dkomm.), IH9S; 
Toy (in the Intcrnat. Crit. Comm.), 1899. W. iNoWACK. 

PROVIDENCE is twice used of the foresight and 
care of God, Wis 14^ 17^, and once of the fore¬ 
thought of man, Ac 24^. The Gr. is irpbpoia and 
the Vulg. providentia. Providence is used as a 
title of God in late classical writers, but never in 
Scripture. On the other hand, it is probably the 
modern use of the word as a Divine title that 
has caused its disuse in reference to man’s fore¬ 
thought. Cf. the note to Lk 12^ in Rhem. NT, 
‘He forbiddeth not competent providence but to 
much carefulnes.’ The Rhem. translators chide 
Beza for calling ‘ God’s prescience or foreknow¬ 
ledge (in tlie Greeke trpbyvwcrts) God^s providence* 
mote on Ac 2'^). See following art., and art, GOD. 

J. Hastings. 


PROVIDENCE. —According to the OT the crea¬ 
tion is continued in the preservation of the world 
by God, who gives or withdraws life according to 
llis will (Gn 2''^ 6®). He gives oHspring (Ps 127^) 
even against hope (Gn 15® 18^® 25®*, 1 ft 1®^). He 
forms man’s spirit within him (Zee 12*). Man’s 
life is at every moment dependent on God (Is 31®, 
Job 34*^ Ps 139*®, 104®®), and man in his weak¬ 
ness apart from God is likened to the grass (Ps 90®, 
Is 40®). God saves life (Ps 18*^ Gn 8**®*), cr He 
destroys it (Gn 7®® 19®®, Ex 12®®). He gives food to 
man and beast, and rules all the forces of nature 
(Jer 3®, Ps 145*®, Job 38®®-"*, J1 1®®, Ps 136* ® 29). 
This preservation of nature and man is the back- 

g round of God’s Providence in the kingdom of 
tod, for nature serves His purposes, reveals His 
power and wisdom (Ps 8. 19), and shows His glory 
and goodness (Ps 104. 147**'*®). The thunder is 
His voice (Am 1®), locusts are Ilia army (J1 2®®), He 
makes Canaan a fertile land (Ps 65*®). Although 
the regularity of natural phenomena is recognized 
(Ps 104®, Jer *33®®* ®®), yet tliere is no order of nature 
apart from God’s will. Therefore miracles are 
taken for granted, for God does whatever He wills 
(Is 55**), and nothing is too wonderful for God (Gn 
18*", Dt 8®). The r^ation of God’s Providence to 
man’s free will is a subiect of greater diliiculty. 
While man’s freedom anci responsibility are empha¬ 
sized (Gn 17®, Ps 1, la 1*®, Jer 21*); his prayers are 
recognized as having power with God (Gn 18®® 24*® 
25®*, Kx 8* 9®* 10**); and a blessing is regarded as 
having force in spite even of change of mind (Gn 
27®*-®®, Ex 12®®); yet all power is with God, for 
God is the potter and man is the clay (Jer 18®); 
and God sends man evil and good alike (Am 3®, 
La .3®®, Is 45*). The lot of the nation, and of 
individuals in it, is determined according? to a law 
of recompense, and all human action is directed by 
God to lurther llis own ends, especially for the 
benefit of His people (Gn 50®®, Ex 3®*). Although 
a man’s heart may devise his way, yet it is God 
that directs his steps (Pr 16®); and so God can 
scorn the plans of the mighty (Ps 2"). God’s 
action in and by man is through His Spirit, which 
blinds as well as enlightens, hardens in sin as well 
as renews in righteousness. This belief in Provi¬ 
dence was one of the leading marks of Heb. piety: 
rebuking pride (Hag 2®, Ps 44"’* 127*); forbidding 
fear and despondency (Ps 33*®* **• *® 60*® 77** 94*® 118* 
144®), and bringing courage and hope to suffering 
saints (Ps 121" 127® 91* 66®). While the fulfilment 
of His purpose of salvation for His pemile is God’s 
immediate work, yet the action of Ciod in the 
history of other nations is also acknowledged (Am 
9*, Dt 2®®, Is 40** 48*®). There are problems of God’s 
Providence that excite doubt and compel inquiry. 
The fact of heredity is affirmed (Dt 5% Ex 20®* ®, 
Jer 32**), and its difficulties are discussed (Jer 
31®®, Ezk 18*). God is, regarded as Himself har¬ 
dening men in sin, and the question is raised. 
How can He righteously condemn them (Is 0®, Pr 
16") ; the answer is given that tlie hardening is a 
penalty of sin (Ezk 12®, Ps 18®®, La 3*®). The 
suffering of the righteous contradicts the assump¬ 
tion of a moral order on earth, which invariably 
rewards the righteous and punishes the wicked 
(Jer 12*, Job 21*, Ps 22. 73, Hab 1). This problem 
is fully discussed in the Book of Job. Suffering 
niav be regarded as a discipline (Dt 8®, Hos 2*", Jer 
35*®, Is 27^. In later books the difficulty is some¬ 
what relieved by the hope of individual resurrec¬ 
tion, but the best answer to the question is^ven 
in the idea of vicarious sufl'ering (Is 53). Doubt 
regarding God’s ways in Providence is regarded as 
brutalizing (Ps 73®®); and in Ecclesiastes we have 
the nearest approach to scepticism in OT. 

The NT taices for granted the teaching of the 
OT on Providence. Jesus teaches a beneficent 
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Providence to all men, good and bad (Mt 5^) ; and 
encourages His disciples to trust in and pray to 
God as Father (Mt 6^). As (iod cares for tlie 
tlowers of the field and the birds of the air, so 
will He care for them (Mt 6^'^^). Nothing can 
befall tiiem without God’s knowledge (Mt 10'“*®*®®). 
The prayer of faith will be answere<i (Mt = 

11®-“, Mk = 17®). Even for daily bread 

prayer is to be made (Mt 6^^). This is not a new 
doctrine of God’s Providence, only a more imme¬ 
diate application of it to indivi<Iual believers than 
is found in OT, which is mainly concerned with 
the chosen nation. Jesus’ miracles are also to be 
regarded as sigm of God’s Providence. St. Paul in 
Homans sketches the course of God’s dealings with 
the individual believer from the beginning in fore¬ 
knowledge to the end in glorification (Ko 8“®'®®, cf. 
Pph ; and allirms as tlm law of Providence that 

‘all things work together for good to them that 
love God^ (Ro 8-^). On the wider stage of human 
history ho trace;s the fulfilment of a Divine purpose 
in the inclusion of Jew and Gentile alike in sin, 
that righteousness might be of faith only (Ro 1-3); 
and in the temporary rejection of the Jew result¬ 
ing in the call of the Gentile first of all, and followed 
finally by the restoration of the Jew also (9-11). 
In the t^p. to the 11 el n ews an independent inter¬ 
pretation of God’s Providence is given, in which 
the sulliciency and supremacy of Christ in relation 
to OT ritual esjieifially is proved. Finally, in the 
Apoc. the course of contemporary history, pre¬ 
sented in symbolic forms, is for the comfort and 
hope of persecuted believers interpreted as God’s 
immediate action for the establishment of the 
kingdom of Christ. See, further, artt. Essenes, 
Phakjsees, Stoics. 

Litkraturb.— Oe)>lcr or Schultz, OT Theology ; Weiss or 
Beyschlog, NT Theology \ Wendt, Teaching 0 / Jevus; Sabatier, 

A poHtle Paul ; l^fleiderer, Paulinmn ; Cotnin. on Homans, 
Hebrews, Apocalypse, Job, Ecclesiastes, ad locc. cit, Bupra, 

A. E, Garvie. 

PROVINCE (Lat. provincial Gr, iwapx^a), —The 
technical term used to describe the administrative 
divisions of the Roman empire; so Ac 23^* ‘ And 
when the governor had read the letter, he asked of 
what province he was’; Ac 25* ‘ Now when Festus 
was come into the province.’ The original mean¬ 
ing of the word was the sphere within which a 
magistrate (whether consul or pruitor) exercised 
his imperium or sovereign power; so it could be 
used of the division between the two pnetors of 
the difi’erent classes of legal business ; so again we 
got such phrases as the following: Consulibm Italia 
provincia dccernitur^ where Italy is described as the 
sphere within which the consuls are to exercise tlieir 
jurisdiction. It was only in B.C. 227, with the 
acquisition of Sardinia and Sicily, that the word pro- 
vincia ac(piired its later sense, and the definition 
of a province came to ho a division of the Roman 
empire with definite boundaries, under a standing 
cliief magistrate, paying tribute in taxes to the 
supreme power. Under tlie Republic these pro¬ 
vinces had been governed by proconsuls or pro- 
pruitors under the supervision of tlie senate; on 
the establishment of the empire the proconsular 
imperium over all provinces was vested in the 
emperor, and by an agreement which ho made 
witli the senate the provinces were divided into 
two classes. Tlie older, more peaceable provinces, 
where tlioro was no need of any largo military 
force, called t\\e provwcue inerines^ were left in the 
hands of the senate ; the frontier provinces, where 
niilitaiy operations were necessary, were governed 
directly by the emperor through his lieutenants. 

The governors of the senatorial jirovinces wore 
appointed by lot from those who had held the office 
of pnetor or consul, or as they were technically called 
the consxUares and prcetorii, or in some cases from 

those who had not yet attained that rank. Two 
provinces, Asia and Africa, were ‘consular,’ i.e, 
held by ex-consuls, the remainder were ‘nnn- 
torian,’ but all senatorial governors alike bore 
the name of PROCONSUL. The governors appointed 
by the senate were in theory the most distinguished 
and honourable ; tlioy were allowed 10 or 12 fasces; 
they had higher rank and larger salary; but their 
appointment was only for a year, they had no 
military command, and practically possessed only 
the appearance of power. 

I’he governor of an imperial province is called by 
Iiistorians incorrectly 'proprietor ; his proper title 
was Icaatus A ugusti, lieutenant of the emperor, or 
more inWy legal as Augusti pro 2 ^ Victor c, irpca^evTijs 

Kal dvriarparnyos tov '^^epaarou. They were of two 
classes—those of consular rank or consula7'cs (Owa- 
TiKol), and those who possessed only pne- 

torian rank. The latter were appointed to inoviiices 
where there was only one legion, tlie former to the 
larger and more important commamls. 

The arrangements concerning the juovinccs were 
liable to be changed aeconling to the needs of the 
empire. If rebellion or invasion threatoneil any 
senatorial province, or.if its finances fell into 
disorder, it would be t^ psferred to the emperor, 
at any rate temporarik^pand tlie emperor would 
very likely compensat^ppe senate by giving them 
some other province inLj.Q,iii ii. Instances of change 
will be given below, 

The following arc R nan provinces mentioned in 
the NT:— 

Senatorial — /te 

Macedonia, onrollcfk Jj. 116 . (Imperial from Tiberius 

vb to Claudius). 

Aohaia, B.C. 146 . . . (lnq>erial b.o. 16-A.D. 14). 

Asia, B.C. lyx, 

Bithynia (will, part of Po.iUis). 1 senatorial to a.d. 111 . 

B.C. 74 .... ) 

Cyprus, B.C. 27 . . . . (Imperial b.c. 27-22, then 

Senatorial). 

Crete and Cyrenaica, b.c. 74. 

Imperial — 

Syria, B.c. 04 .... Of the First Class. 

Pamphyiia^and Lycia, B.c. 25 } aecond Class. 

Eirypt, n.o. 30. 

Cappadocia, *,D. 17 ! ! 1 Under Procurators. 

The position of F>gypt demands a slight refer¬ 
ence. Its great wealth, and tlie imi)ortance of its 
corn traiie, made Augustus give it special treat¬ 
ment. The country was the emperor’s jirivate 
nroperty {patrimonium 6W?.svr,rt.s'), and was governed 
oy a pr(([/crtiis of equestrian rank. No senator 
was allowed to enter the province. 

Certain small provinces (Jmla'a and Cajipadocia, 
for example) were governed by imperial PROCUR¬ 
ATORS. ^I’liey were generally districts which ha<l 
been only recently added to the empire, and were 
not thoroughly romani/ed. Jnda'a was so treated 
during the intervals when it was nob governed by 
native kings; ultimately it was definitely incorpor¬ 
ated in tlie province of Syria. 

One further form of proiuncia may be mentioned. 

In cases of great and serious emergency a special 
command might be given to some distinguished 
officer, embracing more than one province, or jier- 
liapa superior to ilie governors of several provinces : 
such was tlio ])osition of (/’orbulo in the East, of 
Germanieus and jiossibly Quirinius in Syria. 

If we pass to tlie internal government of the 
j>rovinces, we notice first the concentration of jiower 
in the hands of the governor. He was the principal 
niilitary, judicial, and administrative autliority. 
Except in the case of Africa, lie commamled all 
the troops, Avhetber legions or auxiliary : he went 
from jdace to place to hold courts, the province 
being divided into conventns for that purpose (cf. 

Ac 19****). The finances, however, were not directly 
in his hands. The proconsuls in senatorial provinces 
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were assisted by a quaestor, while a procurator 
appointed by the emperor collected all taxes be¬ 
longing to the ^cus or emperor’s purse; in imperial 
provinces all the finance was in the hands of the 
procurator. The provinces were variously divided: 
in Macedonia, for example, there were four divisions 
apparently called locallyAc 16^*),but the unit 
or administration within the province was, at any 
rate in all the settled Greek districts such as Asia 
and Achaia, the city. A city implied not only the 
actual town, but also all the land which belonged to 
it and was its territory. The cities were of two 
main classes—Roman cities or ‘colonies,* the in¬ 
habitants of which had either full civic or Latin 
rights. These in the East were garrisons of the 
Romans, often inhabited by veteran soldiers. Such 
were Corinth, Philippi (Ac 16^^), Lystra, Antiocli 
in Fisidia. The second class of cities were non- 
Roman; they were either civitntes fmteratce et 
immunes or civitates stipendiaries. The former 
were cities like Athens, which were supposed to 
be independent allies. No proconsul might enter 
Athens with his fasces^ or any symbol of his power. 
The Greek cities seem generally to have preserved 
their old constitution. Outside the limits of the 
cities were the imperial estates, administered by 
imperial freedmen and slaves; and in less advanced 
districts, peoples whose organization was tribal, 
a<lministered from some common religious centre 
or market, round which they were grouped. For 
religious and social purposes, for the worship of 
the eniperor and the celebration of games, tiiere 
existed representative bodies, the council of the 
province (rd ’A(rlas, etc.), with their prin¬ 

cipal ollicer the high priest, the Asiarch, Galatarch, 
etc. (Ac 19**^). These bodies had considerable social 
but little or no political influence. 

The general condition of the provinces, at any 
rate during the 1st cent, of the empire, was gooil. 
Order was preserved. The taxation was delinitc 
and fixed. The governors were paid, and redress 
was comparatively easy if they were guilty of ex¬ 
actions. The country was prosperous, even if the 
taxation was lieavy ; and it was not until a later 
period that attacks from without and de<u*ease of 
prosperity within broke down the economic pro¬ 
sperity oi the empire. 

Litkraturb.— W. T. Arnold, The Roman of Provincial 

A dm mist ration; Momiuacn and Marquardt, liotnittche StaatH- 
venvaltunn und Staatsverfassimrj; Furnoaux, A nnaUof TacUnv; 
Schiirer, i. 378, 379 [UJP i. 1. 327 tT., ii. 45f.J. 

A. C. Hkadlam. 

PROYOKE, PROVOCATION.— To provoke {pro- 
voenre), lit. to ‘call forth,’ is in AV to excite any 
emotion or activity, good or had. Hence we find 
‘2 Co 9^ ‘Your zeal hath provoked very many,’ and 
Col ‘ Fatliers, provoke not your children ’ (both 
ipeOL^o)). For the orig. meaning of ‘ stir up,’ cf. 
Jer 4.‘1^ Cov, ‘ Ikaruch the souiie of Nerias pro- 
voketli the agaynst us.’ Cf. also Rrasmu.s, Crede, 
p. 15, ‘It is a great spooro to prycke and provoke 
a man to profyght ana go foreward in ony scyence 
or crafte: the love of the teacher * ; and p. 99— 
‘ Saynte Paule provokyng the Galathians from 
vengeance to humanite and gentylnesse.’ Provo¬ 
cation is always used in Av in a bad sense. In 
Ps 95® the Heb. is Meribah, which see. 

J. Hastings. 

PSALMS, BOOK OF.— The most important book, 
and in modern Heb. Ribles the first in order, of the 
third section of the OT Canon—that known as 
KHhuhhim or Hagiographa, It has been thought 
that in the time of our L»rd the Bk. of Psalms 
furnished a name for the KHhuhhim as a whole 
(see Lk 24*^ and cf. Jos. c, Ap. i. 8, who speaks of 
‘ the remaining four books ’ as containing ‘ hymns 
to God and precepts for human life*). It is not 
probable, however, that at this stage in the history 
VOL. IV. — lO 


of the Canon the title ‘ psalms ’ would he so used. 
The order of the books m the Hagiograj)ha, more¬ 
over, has varied greatly. The earliest Rabbinic 
list {Baba Bathra 146) give.s the order as Kntli, 
P.salma, Job, Proverbs, etc., Ruth apparently being 
placed before Psalms because it contained an ac¬ 
count of David’s ancestry. Jerome {Prol. Gal.) 
gives the order as Job, Psalms, Proverbs, Ecclesi¬ 
astes, Canticles, ef-c.; but this is not in accordance 
with prevailing Heb. tradition. In many MSS, 
especially the Spanish, the Books of Chronicles 
come first, then Psalms, Job, Proverbs, etc. The 
usual order is that of the German MSS follow’ed in 
the printed edd. of the Heb. Bible—Psalms, Pro¬ 
verbs, Job (the poetical books, sometimes known 
by the technical name non, ‘ Truth,* formed by the 
initial letters of the three books Job, Proverbs, 
Psalms), followed by the five Megilloth or rolls, 
the narrative books coming last (see Ryle, Canon 
of 02\ p. 229 fl‘.). The present article will deal 
wdth the Name and Number of tlie psalms, the 
Formation of the Collection, the Date and Author¬ 
ship, the Titles and the Poetical Construction of 
the psalms, the Moral and Religious Ideas pre¬ 
vailing in the Psalter, the Text and Versions, and 
finally with the Literature of the subject. 

i. Name and Number. —No name for the psalms 
collectively is found in the book itself or in the 
text of the OT. The nearest approach to such a 
designation is found in the name given to a portion 
of the Psalter in the subscription to Ps 72 (v.®^)— 
‘The prayers (n'lV^n) of David, son of Jesse, are 
ended.' The word ‘ prayer ’ must here he understood 
in its broadest sense as any turning of the heart 
towards God in 8upi)Ucation or in praise. See also 
1 S 2* and Hah 3k Ps 17. 86. 90. 102 and 142 are 
also called ‘ prayers * in their several inscriptions. 
The title for tlie book used by the Jews is i 5 )p 
(sliortened d'Vj?, apocop. Aram. 

Rook of I’raises, a name wliicli was (jurrent in 
the time of Origen and Hippolytus, though the 
genuineness of the passage in which the latter dis¬ 
cusses the general introduction to Psalm.s has been 
(questioned. In that iiassage the name stands trans¬ 
literated into Greek as 'Ll4>pa QeXelpi, and in Eus. 
HE vi. 26 Origen’s title of the book i.s preserved as 
pl^Xos xl/aXpQy ^tpapdeXXelfi, Jerome confirms this 
by describing (in the preface to his Psalt, juxta 
it eh.) the Heh. title as Sephar Tallim, Eusebius 
elsewhere transliterates 'Lt<f>ir]p QiXXtiw, The word 
which thus ani)ropriately gave a name to the whole 
book is found once only in the Heb. text as a title, 
Ps 145 being called a Song of Praise. The 
regular plural of this word is tAhillbth^ Ps 22*, this 
feminine form being distinguished from the masc. 
Uhilltmy in that the former points more distinctly 
to the subject-matter, the latter to the form of the 
composition. Cf. Baethgen,who distinguishes (Pref. 
to Comm. p. iii) between ein Buck der Geadnge and 
ein Gesanghuch, 

The usual name for a separate psalm is 
mizmdry found in the titles of 67 psalms, from the 
third—probably the first in the earliest collection 
—onwards. Tlie w'ord by its derivation indicates 
that which is to be sung to a musical accompani¬ 
ment, and in practice it is used only of a religious 
song. The more general word shir, used for 
secular songs in Is 23^® and Am 8^®, is found in 
combination with mizmSr 13 times in the titles; 6 
times the order is shtr mizmdr^ and 8 times this 
order is reversed. Once (Ps 46) the word shtr is 
useci alone, and once it occurs in the form shtrdh 
(Ps 18). The word corresponding to mizm&r in 
Greek is ^aX/A6s, properly a song to the accom¬ 
paniment of stringed instruments; and the usual 
title of the book m the LXX is pifiXos \f/a\pOv, 
But in Cod. Alex, we find yj/oKr-fipioy^ which is 
properly the name of a stringed instrument, 
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adopted ab a title of tlie book; hence Eng. ‘ Psalter.* 
The usual Greek title is quoted in St. Luke’s 
■waitings, Llv 20^“, Ac The Syriac name 

Krthhbh de-maznuh'fl jire.'^erve.s a name which is 
not found in the O'!' as a plural, and wliich did not 
prevail as a collective title in subsequent Jewish 
usage. 

Tlie number of the risalms is 150, both according 
to the MT and the I.XX. But the same total is 
preserved Avith a diflerent arrangement in detail. 
Only the lirst eight psaim.s and tlie last three are 
marked by the same number in the two versions, 
the Greiik combining J*.s 9 and 10 in one, also Ps 
114 and 115, whilst it divides Ps 116 and Ps 147 
each into two parts severally numbered. This may 
be more clearly shown by the following table:— 


llKB. LXX 

PsullHS t -S 1-8 

9. 10 0 

11-113 10-112 

114.115 113 

116 IH. 116 

117-146 116-146 

147 140. 147 

148-150 148-150 


Tlie arrangement of the Greek is followe<l in the 
Vulg. and in some of the older Eng. VSS. Tn 
(lu5 LX.X is found an additional psalm (151) with 
(he following tithi: ‘This psalm was written by 
David with his own hand, though it is outside the 
numlx^r, voinnosrd when he fouglitin single combat 
with Goliad.' It runs as follows :— 

* I wna Hiiuill jiriiorig' iny brethren, 

And yomijfOHt in iny father'a house, 

I U8e<i to feed iny father’s sheep 
My hands made a imrp, 

My (Infers fashioned a psaltery. 

And who will (lee-lure onto iny Lord? 

Ho is l.ord, Me it is who heareth. 

lie it W'as who sent hia an^el 

And took me from my father’s sheep, 

And anointed me with the oil of hia anointing 
My brethren wore goodly and tall, 
hilt the L<»rd took no nleosuro in them. 

I went forth to meet the Pniliatine, 

And he enraed mo by his idols 

Jhit I drew the aword from beside him ; 

I heiieaded him and removed reproach from 
the children of Israel.' 

The psalm ha.s no pretcn.sions to genuinene.ss, 
some ot its ]diras<',s being obviously adaptations of 
the language of 1 S, hut something is to be learned 
by comi»aring and contrasting it with the canonical 
psalnis. Certain apocryphal psalms, dra>vn from 
Syrbin sources, are given by Wright {PSBA, June 
1SS7), including the aliovo with four other psalms. 
One of Lhcsi', in which a poet speaking in the first 
person is sujiposed to represent the feelings of the 
nation when Cyrus gave permission to the exiles 
to ret urn from Hahylon, is quoted at length by 
Ibndhgen {hitrod. ji. xl). 

The dilb.Tcnt met boils of iiumhering, indicated 
above, point to a various arrangement of material 
A\ Inch there is good reason for thinking has been 
ninch more extensive. Ps 1 and 2 are found 
togetber in some copies, tn Ac 13'^ tlie Western 
rending i>rescrved in 1), 8, and some T.at. MSS 
known to Origen, describes what >ve call the second 
as tlie lirst psalm, whilst Justin {Apol, i. 40) quotes 
the whob; oi both ])salnis together as one prophetic 
utterame. As will be seen below, the distinc¬ 
tion between J*s 9 and 10 and betxveen 42 and 43 
should never have lieen mnde; the latter two 
psalms are found together in several Heh. MSS. 
Jhese facts, together with others to bo men¬ 
tioned, juopare us for the phenomenon of com- 
po.site psaim.s. 

ii. FoilMATlON OF THE COLLECTION. —The 
Psalter, as we now have it, is divided into five 
books, including respectively Ps 1-41, 42-72, 73-89, 


90-106, 107-160. These divisions are marked in 
11V, and have been recognized by the Jews from 
at least the 2nd cent, of our era; it is not to be 
understood, however, that they represent the 
original lines of demarcation in the formation of 
the Psalter. The close of each ‘ book ’ is marked 
by a doxology, appended ‘ after the pious fashion, 
not uncommon in Eastern literature, of closing the 
composition or transcription of a volume with a 
brief prayer or word * (W. R. Smith, wdio adduces 
parallels from the Diw^an of the Hodalito poets, to 
show how the limits of an older collection of poems 
may be marked by the retention of a doxological 
phrase). This explanation unquestionably applies 
to the three doxologies, 4P*, 72^®- and 89*'®; tbese 
are clearly separable from the psalms at the end of 
which they are respectively found. It is not clear 
that 106^, at the end of Book iv., has precisely the 
same history ; whilst the fifth book has no closing 
doxology, Ps 160, which is itself a full ascription 
of praise, being understood to obviatij tlie necessity 
for such an addition. The fivefold division is 
recognized in the Midrash TeMllin on Ps P, wliicli 
undoubtedly embodies a tradition much earlier 
than the commentary itself. Jerome, also, in his 
Prolg. Galeat. distinguishes between the qtiinqvc 
incisiones and the unmn volumen of the psalms. 
The passage from Hippolytus which refers to this 
subject cannot be iirgea as certainly genuine. 'I’lie 
presence in the LXX version of tho doxology at 
the end of the fourth book, wdth its liturgical 
addition, ‘And let all the people say Amen,’ un¬ 
questionably points to a fivefold division as more 
or less clearly marked in at least tho 2nd cent. 
B.O., bub it is nob probable that this division was 
made by tho final redactor of the Psalter himself 
setting in their respective places four doxologies 
to mark the limits of the various collections. On 
tlie contrary, evidence is forthcoming to show 
that tho Psalter gradually grew into its present 
shape, and several of the stages by wdiicli the final 
result was reached can be distinctly traced. The 
chief evidence for this gradual compilation of tho 
Psalter is as follows :— 

а. The existence of duplicate editions of the 

same psalm. Compare Ps 14 with 53, with 

70, 108 Avith 57^‘^^ and 60®'*’'^. d’he collections in 
Avhich these duplicates severally occur must at one 
time have existed separately. 

б. The use of tho names of God in tlie various 
Ixioks is such that it cannot be consi<lered acci¬ 
dental or without significance. The facts in brief 
are these. In Book i. the name J" occurs 272 
times, Elohim, used absolutely, only 16; in Book 
ii. the case is reversed, Elohim being found 164 
times, J" only 30 times. The figures m Book iii, 
are more complex, and it is found necessary to 
divide it into two parts, so that in Ps 73-83 J" 
occurs 13 times, Elohim 36, xvliile in 84-89 J" is 
found 31 times, Elohim only 7 times. In Books 
iv. and v. J" is used almost alone (339 times); the 
only exceptions being in Ps 108 (found also in 
earlier collections) and Ps 144, which there are 
other reasons for holding to be composite. That 
this prevailing use of one or other name is due (nt 
least in part) not to the author but to editorial 
modification, is made probable by the fact that we 
have a Jahwistic and an Elohistio recension of the 
same psalm (cf. 14 and 53, also 40^® and 70); whilst 
the repetition of the phrase ‘ God, thy God * in 43^ 
45^ and 60^ appears to have arisen from the much 
more appropriate ‘ J'*, thy God.’ The phraseology 
of some psalms appears to have been drawn directly 
from certain passages in the LaAV, with an alteration 
only in the Divine name used. Cf. Ps 50^ w ith Ex 
20®, Ps 7P® with Ex 16*^ etc. 

c. Another argument is drawn from the titles 
and the way in which the psalms are assigned in 
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croups to various authors, those in Books i.~iii. 
having for the most part some kind of designation, 
whilst those in Books iv. and v. are generally 
anonymous. 

d. The editorial note in Ps 72^® ‘The prayers of 
David, the son of Jesse, are ended,* seems to prove 
conclusively that the compiler of the collection in 
question knew of no other Davidic psalms, whereas 
several that are found in later books are ascribed 
to David. 

The rarity in Books iv. and v. of the musical 
notes and directions so common in the earlier books 
points to a difference in the history of their com¬ 
pilation. 

/. Another argument has been drawn from the 
general character of the subject-matter in the | 
various collections. 11 is thus expressed by Kirk¬ 
patrick : ‘Speaking broadly and generally, the 
psalms of the First Division (Bk. i.) are personal^ 
those of the Second (Bks. ii. and iii.) national^ 
those of the Third (Bks. iv. and v.) liturgical. 
There are numerous exceptions; but it is in the 
First Division that personal prayers and thanks¬ 
givings are chiefly to be found; in the Second, 
prayers in special times of national calamity (44. 
GO. 74. 79. 80. 83. 89), and thanksgiving in times of 
national deliverance (46-48. 76. 76. 65-68); in the 
Third, psalms of praise and thanksgiving for 
general use in temple services* (95-100. 105-107. 
111-118. 120-136. 146-150), Introd. pp. xlii, xliii. 

Is it possible, then, more minutely to trace the 
stages by which the various sections of the Psalter 
assumed their nrcsont shape? It is noteworthy 
that in Bk. i. all the psalms are assigned to Davicl, 
with the following exceptions: Ps 1 is introductory, 
and was probably nrehxed to the collection as a 
suitable preface, The absence of a title to Ps 2 
seems to point to a separate history, and perhaps 
accounts for its having been joined in many copies 
to Pa 1. Ps 10, whicTi is anonymous, belongs to 
Ps 9, as is seen by the acrostic arrangement, rs 33 
is assigned to David in the LXX, but it was 
originally anonymous, and appears to be of dis¬ 
tinctly later date than the rest. 

In Bks. ii. and iii. all the psalms bear titles 
except Ps 43 (which, as the refrain shows, is part 
of 42) and 71. They fall, not quite symmetrically, 
into groups. Eight psalms together (42-49) are 
assigned * the sons of Korah,’ and a supplement 
of a few Koraliitic psalms is found in 84. 85. 87. 
One psalm ‘of Asaph ’ (.'>0) stands alone, followed 
later by a groiu) of eleven Asaphic psalms 73-83. 
Ten psalms of David are found together (51-70, all 
Davidic except 66 and 67); Ps 86, which is also 
ascribed to David, may bo shown to be a mosaic of 
sentences adopted from other psalms. One psalm 
(72) is assigned to Solomon, one to Hemau, and one 
to Ethan. 

In Bks. iv. and v., on the other hand, the nile is 
that the psalms are anonymous, the only exceptions 
being that the 90th psalm is ascribed to Moses, the 
127th to Solomon, whilst a few additional ones, 17 
in all, bear the name of David. 

The history to which those facts appear to point 
may be sketched somewhat as follows. The 
earliest collection consisted of Ps 3-41 or the bulk 
of the Psalms now so numbered, bearing generally 
the name of David. The sigmificance of that 
designation will be considered later; enough now 
to say that it does not necessarily imply that David 
himself was the author of every psalm—and to 
these were added Ps 1 and 2 and probably some 
others. The next in order were Levitical collections 
‘Korahite* or * Asaphite,*and these were combined 
in due course by an * Elohistic * editor, who^ added 
a few ‘ Davidic* and other psalms. A conjecture 
of Ewald is supported by ma^ modems, that Ps 
61-72 originally stood after Ps 41, forming one 


collection of ‘ Davidic * psalms, with the editorial 
note 72^ found naturally at its close. The Leviti¬ 
cal psalms would then follow in their order— 
Korahite 42-49, Asaphite 60. 73-83, Korahitio 
supplement 84-89. W. R. Smith marks the follow¬ 
ing stages in the process of forming tho Psalter as 
it now exists ;— 

a. The formation of tho first Davidic collection, with its 
ftloslnv doxoIoR-y, I's 1-H. 

b. The socontl collection with doxology and subscription, Ps 
61-72. 

c. The twofold liOvitical collection (Ps 42-41). 60 and 70-88). 

d. Elohistic redaction and combination of b and c. 

s. Addition to d of non-Elohistio supplement and doxolog-y, 
Ps 84-89. (See 0 TJC « 201). 

Without adopting this preci.se arrangement, 
which has, however, much to recommend it, it may 
be assumed that by some such process— 2 >robably 
one not so accurate and y)recise as modern critics 
theoretically construct — tJie psalms in the first 
three books were gathered and arranged. Ps 99- 
160 are viewed by most modern scholars as one 
division or collection, but certain lines of stratifica¬ 
tion may easily be perceived in it. One exquisite 
little group o? psalms is found in 120-134, the 
‘Hongs of Ascents,* which in all x>robability at one 
time existed as a separate ‘ hymn-book.* Another 
break is found in the doxology appended to Ps 106, 
whatever may have been its precise history. Then 
Ps 92-100 possess a character of their own, and 
groups of Ilodu and Hallelujah psalms may be 
discerned, though it is not likely that these ever 
existed as separate collections. 

No precise rules can be given for the order in 
which the psalms are found. A certain broad out¬ 
line of chronological order is perhaps discernible ; 
sometimes psalms are grouped togetlior which refer 
to the same subject-matter, e,g, the psalms of the 
Theophany of which Ps 98 forms a centre. Tho 
same musical designation appears to have caused 
tho grouping of the Maschtl psalms 42-46. 62-65, 
whilst those inscribed Michtam are found together 
in 56-60. Sometimes the occurrence of a word or 
phrase seems to link one psalm with another, and 
some writers, of whom Wordsworth, Forbes, and 
occasionally Dclitzsch, may be named as examples, 
attach much signilicance to this. But it is un¬ 
desirable to build any elaborate theories upon the 
arrangement of lyrics the present collocation of 
which must have had a long history. Experience 
shows how gradual and irregular has been the 
arrangement of many modern hymn-books, in days 
when much greater symmetry and more formal 
arrangement miglit be looked for than in the 
Psalter. 

The dates of these several collections can be de¬ 
termined only in the most general way, and even so 
with a consiuorable measure of uncertainty. It is 
perhaps possible to fix a terminus a quo and ad 
quern, a superior and inferior limit, to mark the 
eriod within which the whole work must have 
een carried out. And first, for the superior limit. 

The earliest collection is that of ‘Davidic* 
psalms, numbered 1-41. If Ps 1 and 2 were in¬ 
cluded in the collection when it was first made, 
also 25 and 33, it is tolerably certain that this was 
not done till after—probably not long after—-the 
return from Captivity. Ps 1 is almost certainly 
post-exilio. The language of 14’^ ‘ Oh that the 
salvation of Israel were come out of Zion,* does not 
necessarily imply the Bab. Captivity, and the 
verse may be a liturgical addition. Ps 26®*, which 
forms an addition to an acrostic arrangement^ 
breathes a similar prayer, and shows that the psalm 
in its present condition cannot be very early. The 
subject of Ps 10 does not necessitate a post-exilic 
date, but if a doctrine of immortality be implied 
in it, such a date is most probable. Some other 
psalms in this collection—notably 31 and 39—point 
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at least to the period of the later monarchy. The 
history of Ternple-rniisic, moreover, so far as that 
is ascertainable from the documents before us, 
hardly seems to admit of the production of such a 
finished collection of Temple-songs before the 
Exile. The Chronicler must be understood as 
describing in 1 Ch 15 and 16 the institutions of his 
own time, of wnich David only laid the early 
foundations. That a guild of 'lernple-singers ex¬ 
isted before the captivity of Judaii is probable 
enough, but tlie collection as a whole—compare 
the titles to Ps 24 and 28 in the LXX—implies a 
stage of advancement in Temple psalmody which 
can hardly have been reached till alter the Keturn. 
This does not imply, of course, that no previous 
collection of sacked songs had ever been made. It 
is jmssiblc, though hardly ru’obable, that in the 
time of Solomon some steps nad been taken in this 
direction. But we are dealing with the Psalter as 
it has come down to ns, and we sliould name the 
period shortly after the Exile as the earliest possible 
and the most probable date for the formation of 
the lirst collection of psalms. The next may very 
well have taken place in the time of Nehemiah, 
and the work appears to have been very gradually 
accomplished during the succeeding centuries by 
stages which we cannot exactly trace, but some 
idea of which has been furnished above. 

What, then, is the. ivfcrior limit of date, in the 
carrying out of this work ? Here a number of 
arguments have to be examined, the investigation 
of which is in itself instructive, and the material 
tlius furnished is sullicient to warrant tolerably 
deiiriite conclusions. 

a. The beariim of I Cli 16 upon the date of the 
Psalter. The (late of the (.'hronicler may be 
roughly taken as about n.c. 30(». In ch. 16, in 
tlie course of an account of the bringing up of the 
ark to the city of David, the writer puts a psalm 
into the moulli of David as appioi»riate to such an 
occasion. Tluj psalm is not directly attributed to 
David as the tr, of in AV would imply. The 
phraseology only eui]>basi/cs the fact that David 
took especial cave concerning the giving of thanks: 
‘On that tlay did David make it his chief work 
to give thanks unto the Dord by the hands of 
Asaph an<l Ins brethren.’ A p^alm follows, how¬ 
ever, which consists of 105’'’® 0(J and certain verses 
^1. 47 . 48 j frQm iQ(j Appaiently, therefore, the 
Chronicler liad these psalms j)ossibly a collection 
eontaininj^ these jisalms — before him wJien he 
wrote. seems distinctly to imply that the 

writer adapteil the (l(»xology to his purpose, chang¬ 
ing the imjierfects into perfects, ‘And all the 
l)eoplo said Amen, and ]»raised the Lord.’ If this 
were the case, the coiiclusion is ele.-ir, thut I’s 106 
was written, perliaj)s |{|v. iv, lormcvl, somewhere 
in the 4th cent. IJ.C. Closer examination sliows, 
however, that this is not quite .so certain, ('heyiie 
contends {Oriffin of /’.v. p. -1.57) that were 

only liturgical fonnula*, not composed solely for 
use in Ps 106, hut freely attaelied to many psalms. 
It may be replied tliat the connexion between 1 Ch 
16®’* and Ps 106’« as a whole appears too close to be 
accidental, and we can luinlly conceive that the 
psalmist adapted the phraseology of tlie Chronicler, 
though Kyle seems to favour tdiis ^ iew {Canon of 
<)'l\ p. 120). It is possible, as Cheyne suggests, 
that additions 'wore made to the various books 
after the collections had been provisionally closed, 
ami tliis possibility must not be summarily ex¬ 
cluded. It is pos.silide, a^ain, and for some rea.soiis 
]>robable, that vv.**■’*’* <lul not form part of the 
original text of 1 Cli 16. V.’ joins very naturally 

to V.®’, whilst the words of the psalm do not lit 
in very ap])ropriately with the phraseology of the 
seventh verse, when its meaning is rightly under¬ 
stood. This suggestion, originally made by Reuss, 


is favoured by Baetbgen, and the possibility of its 
aeceptaneo prevents the argument from being con¬ 
clusive. Given both texts as they stand, it seems 
difficult to resist the conclusion that Ps 106, with 
its doxology complete, was before the Chronicler 
as be wrote. 

The evidence afforded by the LXX is much 
more trustworthy, and rests upon a broader basi.s. 
It is true that we cannot be quite certain when 
the tr. of the Ilagiographa was completed. That 
the whole Avork av as begun and the tr. of the Pent, 
executed about b.c. 250 seems tolerably clear; 
but Cheyne and some others are disposed to bring 
down the inferior limit for the completion of tlie 
tr. of the liagiographa very late. All Cheyne 
Avill admit is tliat it Avas linished ‘at any rate 
before the Christian era.’ The evidence (jf the 
prologue of Sirach, however, Avill hardly admit of a 
later date for the tr. of the Psalter tlian B.C. 150. 
The author of this preface, Avriting about B.C. 130, 
thrice mentions ‘the law, the prophets, and the other 
books’ (or an etmivalent expression), and he speaks 
of liis grandfather, Jesus son of Sirach, as having 
been familiar AvitU these as sacred writings. This 
indicates a third class of sacred Scriptures, the 
canon of Avliieh Avas not necessarily complete in 
the time of Siracides, say B.C. 180. But Diat the 
Psalter Avas included among those can hardly be 

? [uestioned, even though it were not in its present 
orm. Keferences in I and 2 Mac, as Ave shall see, 
confirm this supposition. But granted that the 
evidence is not conclusive, and bringing down the 
date for the tr. of the Psalter even so Ioav as B.c. 
100, it is clear that a considerable interval must 
be allowed for the accomplishment of the various 
processes passed through between the completion 
of the latest collection in Heb. and its rendering 
into Gre(jk. Sunday (Bainpt. Leet. on Impirationt 
Lect. V. Note A, p. 271) marks as many as nine 
such proces.ses. The nuinber is probably exces¬ 
sive ; but if the history of the formation of the 
Psalter has been at all correctly indicated, several 
stages m\ist separate the composition of, say, one 
of the ]>HalmH in the Elohistic collection and its 
inclusion in the I.(XX. The smaller group of 
Korahite or Asaphic psalms Avould bo colleeled, 
then Avould come the larger Elohistic collection, 
tlie addition of title, the embodiment of the 
smaller collection in the full Psalter of 150 psalms, 
the numeration, the formation of titles as found 
in the Greek,—these are some of the steps Avliich 
must liave been successively taken. Probably not 
much time needs to be allowed for some of them, 
.some may even liave been contemporaneous, but 
reflection sIioavs tliat an interval ot, at least, one 
or tAvo decades must be alloAved between the com¬ 
pletion of the Heb. Psalter and its tr. into Greek. 

y. A further argument may be drawn from 
1 Mac 7’®, Avhicli quotes Ps 70—usually accounted 
one of the latest in date—Avith the formula usual 
in citing Scripture— /card rows \6yovi oOt ^ypa-^ev. 
For a psalm thus to be recognizeil and quoteil as 
Scrijituro, implies the lapse of a considerable in¬ 
terval since its composition. Not iiiucli reliance 
for our purpose can be placed on tlie statement of 
2 Mac 2*®, Avhich records hoAv Nehemiah, ‘ found¬ 
ing a library, gathered together the books about 
the kings and prophets, and the books of David 
(tA tov AauflS) and letters of kings about sacred 
gifts.’ 

0 . Indirectly, the so-called ‘Psalms of Solomon ’ 
(wliicli see) furnish evidence from another point of 
view. These psalms possess a distinct character of 
their oavu. If they may be placed, as most modern 
scholars are inclined to place them, about the middle 
of the 1st cent. B.C., a considerable interval must 
be alloAved as elapsing between their composition 
and that of the latest canonical books. Even a 
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superficial reader must be struck by the contrast 
between these ‘ psalms of the Pharisees * and those 
of the canonical nsalter. Kirkpatrick speaks of 
them as * separated by an impassable gulf.* This 
is strong language ; but on the two great subjects 
of the future life and the Messianic hope the 
contrast is so striking, that if argument from 
growth and development of thought is wortli 
anything at all, this is a case in which great 
reliance must be placed upon it. 

Passing by other arguments of more question- 
£^ble value, such as that from tlie musical titles, 
which wore certainly unintelligible to the Gr. trans¬ 
lators, and that from the language of the Chronicler 
concerning the Levitical guilds of singers, we may 
perhaps come to the following conclusion :—Tlie 
Psalter is a collection of religious poetry chicily, 
though not entirely, intended for use in juihlic 
worship, and very gradually compiled. The ear¬ 
liest stage of the final process dates from shortly 
after the Exile, one step succeeding another 
through the compass of some three centuries, till 
the collection was virtually closed in the first half 
of the 2nd cent. B.C. Kyle represents the pre¬ 
vailing view of modern scholars when ho says, 

‘'rhe time of its final promulgation in its present 
form and of its lirst recognition as part of the 
people’s Scriptures, may well have been that of tlie 
great religious revival tliat aecompanied the suc¬ 
cess of the Maccabiean revolt, and the downfall 
of the Hellenizing jjarty among the priests and 
nobles* (Canon of OT, p. 127). Tlie exact form of 
the conclusion reached is somewhat depemleiit on 
the decision of questions concerning the date and 
authorship of individual psalms, a subject in¬ 
timately bound up with that just discussed, to 
which accordingly we now pass. 

iii. Date and Authorship. —Care must he 
taken not to confuse date of compilation and date 
of composition, and sometimes a distinction must 
be maiie between the date of comtiosition of the 
original psalm and the date to be assigned to it 
in its present form. Many of these lyrics were 
handed down orally, and, in particular, some of 
those that were coiineeled with puiilie worship 
may have been long current in a narrower circle 
before they found a place in a smaller or larger 
collection of psalms. Further, the phenomena of 
the Psalter, as wo have it, prove conclusively that 
modifications were freely made in existing com¬ 
positions, whether to make them snitalile for 
public worship or to adapt them to the new cir¬ 
cumstances of a new time. 

It is not the object of this article to describe the 
history of lyric poetry amongst tlie Hebrews. But 
no intelligent judgment can be formed as to the 
probable ilate of these particular sai^red songs, 
without a brief survey of ivhat is known from 
other sources concerning the history of this form 
of literary composition in Israel. 

The history of the people begins with an outburst 
of song. Tlie deliverance from Egypt at the Red 
Sea was an event which made a deep iin[>ression on 
the ritual, the literature, and the national life of 
Israel. It was signalized, according to Ex 15, by a 
song * wdiich Moses and the children of Israel sang ’ 
—a pa'an not unworthy of the great occasion. It 
is found as part of the ‘ .second IClohist’s * narrative, 
doubtless handed down from earlier days, and is 
fitted into its place by v.^. That the whole song 
in its present form is antinue seems hardly likely. 
Ewald, Dillmann, Delitzsch, and Driver agree that 
vv.i-8 give the ruling strain of the ancient hymn, 
while the language of vv.^® and seems to point 
to later days, when the early deliverance was 
triumphantly recalled. The ‘Song of Moses’ in 
Dt 32 may with some confidence be assigned to the 
8th cent, B.C. It is not Mosaic in its point of 


view; are enough to show that the settlement 
in Canaan is an event of the far past. Driver 
would fix the date about the time of deremiah, 
and some features point in this direction. But it 
i.s near enough for the present purpose, if it be 
a.s.signed generally to the period of the monarchy. 
The remarkable poem given at length in Jg *5, 
known as the Song of Deborah, is generally recog - 
nized as one of the oldest fragments of Heb. 
literature. Knenen describes it as (iontemiioraneous 
with the events it celebrates, and inost critics 
acknowledge the absence of anachronisms and the 
strong impression of reality which this ode leaves 
upon them. The date of Hannah’s song in 1 8 2 
cannot easily bo determined. Jmlged by modern 
ideas, it seems little suited for the occasion on which 
it is said to have been uttered, except so far as it 
sets forth the Divine exaltation of the lowly, or 
may be considered to possess a prophetic character. 
That it was composed after the establishment of 
the monarchy seems clear from The lament 

over Saul and Jonathan ascribed to David in 2 S 1 
may be taken as genuinely Davidic. It contains 
notliing inconsistent with the oeeasioii, none of 
those indications of a later point of view some¬ 
times found lurking in a single clause or allusion, 
whilst the date of the compilation of the book, so 
far as can be gathered, would point to an early 
origin for the elegy. Other indirect evidence as to 
the handing down of such songs from early times 
may be drawn from the mention of the ‘ book of 
Jashar’ and the ‘teaching of the song to the 
cliihlren of Judah* in v.^”. The ‘last wonls’ of 
David, found in 2 S 23, do not stand on quite the 
same footing, since these later chapters form an 
appendix to the book which may bo much later in 
date. 

Other lyrics which have come down to us embedded 
in prophetic literature — with which psalmody is 
closely connected—are the thanksgiving of Is 12, 
the dirge of llezekiah in Is 38, the prayer of 
Habakkuk in Hab 3, and that of Jonah in Jon 2, 
It is impossible to enter into detailed questions of 
criticism, yet the objective evidence allbrded by 
the dates of Uiese poems, if they could be fixed, 
would be important, for these would serve as land¬ 
marks to judge of compositions when removed 
j from their setting. Is 12 probably belongs to the 

leriod of llezekiali. The dirge in ch. 38 may well 

)e of the same date. It was apparently added by 
the compiler of Is 3(5-39 to the historical narratives 
<lrawn from 2 Kings. Cheyne compares tlie lan¬ 
guage of the dirge with that of Job, and holds it to 
be exilic, inserted on the princiide that psalms in 
any sense illustrative of historical incidents might 
ho quoted as if actually connected with them. 
Tho prayer of Habakkuk is considered by many 
critics to be a late addition, but there is no valid 
reason why it should not belong to tho 6th cent. 
B.C. The general character of Jon 2 seems to 
mark it out as a cento of jihrases drawn from 
earlier psalms. It has none of the freshness and 
force to be expected in a composition of the time 
of Jonah the prophet. 

Gathering tliis hasty survey to a close, it may be 
said in a word that the highly elaborated poetical 
composition entitled ‘ The bameutations,’ though 
not by Jeremiah, and perhaps not of single author¬ 
ship, may—allowing for the slightly varying dates 
of its diU’erent parts — be with some confidence 
placed soon after the Exile, in the course of the 
Gth cent. B.C. The finished acrostic arrangement, 
no less than the language and style, points to an 
advanced stage of poetical composition. See, 
further, art. I’OETRY (HEnKEW). 

If these results are only approximately correct, 
they furnish valuable data for further investiga¬ 
tion. We cannot obtain as much information 
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concerning the history of music and song in con¬ 
nexion with temple-worship. The notes of the 
Chronicler, written long after the event, though 
in many cases drawn from original sources, 
hardly enable us to determine how far the services 
which were inaugurated by David liad developed 
in the earlier period of the monarchy. Some of 
the descriptions seem to give a picture of the full 
organization known to the Chronicler, of which 
1 )avid established merely the rudiments. Delitzsch 
laid it down that there were three chief enochs of 
psalmody in Israel—the time of David, of Jehosha- 
hat, and of Hezekiah; but in our records it is 
illicult to distinguish the stages of growth in the 
music and worship of the sanctuary. It seems 
clear, however, that the nosition discernible after 
the Exile (Ezr 2 ^^ and NeJi 7^'*) implies considerable 
previous development, at least under the later 
monarchy, though its exact degree is doubtful. 
On the other hand, the outburst of song in the 
time of the Maccabees, of which many recent 
critics have much to say, while probable enough, 
is hypothetical only. The theory is likely enough 
a pnorif and possesses some slight indirect con¬ 
firmation from history (cf. 2 Mac 2^^), but its 
historical basis is not strong enough to bear any 
solid superstructure. The evidence of Jer 33^* is 
by no means unimportant where external evidence 
is so scanty; pointing, as it does, to a measure of 
liturgical aevelopmcnt and the use of formulm in 
worsliip during the Chaldman jieriod, wliich may 
form a fixed point in dealing with the psalms. 

Let US next examine the titles so far as these 
bear on authorship. 1^110 facts are these. One 
)salm is attributed to Moses, 73 to David (in the 
ive books respectively, 37. 18. 1. 2 . 15), 2 to 
Solomon, 12 to Asaph, 11 to the sons of Korah, 

1 to Jleiuan, and 1 to Ethan. Tn fourteen cases the 
historical circumstances of composition are alluded 
to (cf. Ps 3. 7, etc.). These cease in the later 
books. Those tliat have come down to us are 
sometimes taken from the historical books, and 
sometimes present difiicultics, as in the mention of 
‘Cush,^ Ps 7. Tlie LXX contains some additional 
titles. The followin<^ psalms, anonymous in the 
Ileb., are in it ascribed to David, 33. 43. 67. 91. 
93-99. 104; Ps 138 and 139 are inscribed in cod. A 
AavelS Zaxaptou, while 146. 147, and 148 have the 
title 'AyyaLov /cal Zaxo-plov. The historical refer- 
enc<^s peculiar to this version are often curious or 
obscure, e.(j. Ps 27 vpb rod xp^(rOr)vai, Ps 29 d^odlov 
eKr)vrjs, Ps 66 dvaardaecos^ whilst Ps 76 and 80 !ire 
entitled rrpbs rbv ^Acravpiov and vir^p roD *A<T<rvplov, 
and Ps 144 TTpbi rby VoXidd. This version contains 
also, it may be said in passing, notices of the days i 
on which certain psalms were recited in public, as 
Ps 92 in the Heb. is spoken of as a Sabbatli-psalm. 
Ps 24 was sung on the first day of the week, 48 on 
tlie second, 94 on the fourtli, and 93 on the day 
before the Sabbath. 

The anonymous psalms, called ‘orphans’ in 
later days, were by the later dews provide«l witli 
parents by being attributed to the author named 
m the nearest previous i)salni (see Jerome, Episl, 
139 ad CyprUtnui/i). In all probability it is on 
this principle that so many psalms in the first 
hook came to be attributed to David, and in later 
times Moses was credited with all the p.salms 
91-100, extending, that is, from the ‘ iSIosaic’ 90th 
psalm to the lOlst, which bears David’s name. 
The usage by which the whole Psalter came to be 
attributed to David, so that the popular name 
* David ’ was applied to the whole collection in 
He 4’ is easily intelligible, and has been fre¬ 
quently paralleled since in tlie names of ‘Wesley’s’ 
and otlier popular hymn-books. 

The time when these titles were added cannot 
be exactly determined. Some would be prefix^ at 


the time of the earlier compilations, others when 
the collections of collections were made. Several 
of the titles in the LXX show, what one or two 
psalms in the Heb. exhibit, a combination of in¬ 
consistent traditions, both as regards author and 
occasion. As a whole, the titles represent an 
early, but far from contemporary tradition, and 
are for the most part uneritical in character, as 
may be shown by the following considerations. 

1 . Some of the psalms assigned to David cannot 
by any possibility be his. Compare, e.g.t the 
Aramaisms of 103. 122.139 and 144 ; but especially 
those of 139, a j»salm which must be amongst the 
latest in the I’saltor. Other exidanations liave 
l)een given of these Aramaisms which cannot be 
considered satisfactory; but if tliey are supposed 
to originate in the Northern Kingdom, Davidio 
aiithorshij) is equally set aside. 

2 . Some ]>salms ascribed to David are evidently 
late because of tlieir obvious borrowings from 
earlier psalms. Tliese are tame in style, lacking 
the fresh vigour associated with the Davidie 
l>eriod, though often with a plaintive beauty of 
their own (cl. Ps 86 ). 

3. The acrostic psalms 25. 34 and 37 cannot be 
David’s. It is conceivable that this artilicial stylo 
of composition came into use early, but it is not 
probable. Known examples of it are late, and 
some otlier features in the acrostic psalms of the 
first book—e..< 7 . the condition of the State, the 
exhortations to patience under oppr(3ssion, as in 
Ps 37 —make so early a date impossible. 

4. The mention of the temple in 5’ 27* etc. must 

1)0 considered as an evidence of date. It has been 
contended {e.g, by Delitzsch, rmlmSf vul. i. pp. 
160, 161) that Vp'n might be applied to the Davidic 
tabernacle; but it is only by a certain straining of 
language that a wonl for * palace ’ could bo applied 
to a tent, even thongli that tent were the dwelling- 
place of God. The phrase God’s ‘ holy hill,’ more¬ 
over, seems to imply that the sanctuary had been 
established m)on Zion for some considerable time 
(see Driver, LOT^ p. 375). The early use of these 
expressions might, however, perhaps be allowed, if 
all other features of the psalms in question favuuretl 
a Davidic authorship. But this is not the case. 
The language which describes a period of oppression 
and fear (Ps 9^’ etc.) requires a good deal of adap¬ 
tation before it will fit David’s position, and the 
same may be said of the descriptions of the kind of 
foes against wliich the psalmist had to contend. 
Tnulitional interpretation may have accustomed 
readers to tliink of David under persecution by 
Saul, or at the time of Absalom’s rebellion, but 
close examination shows that much of the language 
is inappropriate in David’s mouth. Often there is 
a superficial resemblance to the circumstances of 
David’s life, combined with real incompatibility. 
Sec, e.g,^ Ps 20 and 21 , which refer to the king, but 
could not have been written by king David in 
relation to himself ; Ps 55^^* which might seem 
t-o point to Ahithopliel, but that so many phrases 
of the psalm and the phraseology, care- 

lully considered, of are incompatible with 

David’s position. Many of the psalms ascribed 
to David are not the language of a monarch at all, 
hut the plaintive complaints of one wlio is crusheil 
umler a government which he has no power to 
modify, and from which he cannot escape. Isolated 
expressions such as are found in 5P*^* may be 
explained as liturgical additions to an originally 
Davidic psalm, while 69^ might conceivably be 
understood of David’s time ; but some violence is 
required in each case. And putting together ( 1 ) 
the separate phrases which betray a later date, ( 2 ) 
the kind of trials to which the psalmist is exposed, 
(3) the condition of society exhibited, (4) the 
maturity of theological thought often manifested, 
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it >yill be seen that a strong case is made out external evidence furnishes a fair, tlio\igli nr)t 
against at least a large number of the psalms conclusive, case in favour of the Davidic authur- 
at tributed in the titles * to David.* ship of Ps 18, such as would reasonably be accej)ted 

Is it to be said, then, that David wrote none of in the case of any similar document in classical 
the psalnis that have come down to us? Well- literature, and it can be overruled only by con- 
hausen’s dictum has often been quoted, that * the siderations drawn from a general view of OT 
question is not whether the Psalter contains post- religion, such as cannot be discussed here, 
exilic, but whether it contains any pre-exilic It is obvious that a decision on the question of 
psalms,* and that question is by many answered tiie 18th psalm will carry many others with it. 
in the negative. It will he safer to conduct the If this psalm be not David’s, probably none from 
inquiry upon critical principles cautiously applied, his pen has come down to us ; if it bo, the way is 
First, little or no reliance is to be placed on the open to examine other psalms for which a similar 
titles as indicative of authorship. For it is not claim is made, rejecting such as are condemned by 
certain that the is to be understood of personal internal evidence. The only other psalm of which 
authorship (compare the title ‘of the sons of Korah,* mention can bo made here is the llOtli. Older ex- 
wliere the preposition is admittedly not the Lamed positors, such as Delitzsch and Ewald, held it to bo 
auctoris)* It is probable that a title originally Ilavidic, or of the Davidic age, but the tendency 
given to one or tw'O psalms in a book was after- of modern critiidsm is to assign to it a much 
wards affixed separately to all in a collection. And later date. The terseness, vigour, and occasional 
tlie arguments above alleged show that many of the obscurity of its phraseology favour an earlv 
titles must have been affixed in a crude and super- origin, and its occurrence in the lifth book of the 
licial way. But the same cannot be said of the Psalter, which tells in favour of a late date, is not 
general reputation of David as a psalmist. This absolutely incon.sistent with an earlier. Decision 
must have rested upon a tolerably substantial upon the point is bound up with the eximsition of 
basis. It has been said that David was noted only v.\ If the opening words may be understood in 
as a niusLcian, not as a poet. The passages 1 S 16'“, the sense that the Messiah is ol>joctivcly regarihul 
‘2 S P’ 6^^, and Am 6® are said not to imply more as the i)salmist’8 Lord, David iiiay be regarded as 
tlian this. But the Chronicler makes David to the speaker. If, as many hold, this is impossible, 
have been the founder of psalmody, see 1 Ch 16^*^, the theocratic priest-king must be n(bli essed by 
2Ch 7"^ and compare Ezr 3^®, Neh 12®®. the psalmist as his lord, and the Mt'ssimuc reference 

Further, it has already been seen that David canonly be indirect and typical, and Davidic author- 
was confessedly the author of the elegy of 2 S 1, ship is excluded. It has'boen attempted to .support 
and the 18th psalm is attributed to him in 2 S 22. the lirst of these theories by tbe language of 2 S *23*'" 
It is said that the first of these poems is not of a and the prophecy recorded in 2vS 7, but these do 
religious character, but that does not constitute not present a close parallel to the kind of Messianic 
a proof that the writer could not compose a reli- reference proposetf. An argument, conclusive to 
gious poem, and for literary purposes its evidence the minds of many, is drawn from our Isold’s quota- 
is valid. David was the writer of verses which, as tion of this psalm as recorded in the Synoptic 
literature, are parallel with the psalms, whilst early Gospels. This quotation shows at least that tlie 
tradition ascribes to him the composition of psalms current Jewish opinion regarded tlie psalm as 
also. Taking, then, the 18th psalm as a kind of Messianic, but it does md exclude—(1) the sup- 
test case, how stands the evidence ? (a) External position that an argumentnm ad hominem was 

Evidence. If the 22nd ch. forms an integral part of intended sufficient for tlie pur^iose which Christ 
2 S, the testimony to Davidic authorship is early had in view, or (2) the fact that the argument lo 
and strong. If—as there is reason to suppose— be drawm from the psalm hohls good, if for ‘ David’ 
ohs. 22 ami 2.3 constitute a later addition to the the general word ‘psalmist’ were substituted. A 
book, their evidence is greatly weakened. It study of the whole use of OT made by Christ in 
is not easy to determine whether the text as His teaching shows that the questions of date 
given in the psalm is earlier or later than that ami authorship with which criticism is chiefly 
found in the history. Baethgen inclines to hold concerned were not before the mind of our Lori! 
that the psalm gives the earlier form of text, but as He spoke, nor was it His object to pronounce 
that the two have been lianded down independently, upon them. 

On the otlier hand, it is much more prooable that In general, the conclusion reached upon the 
the brief historical introduction with which Ps 18 subject of Davidic psalms seems to be as follows, 
opens w'as taken from the history than vice versd. It cannot certainly be proved that David wrote 
Internal Evidence. The contents of the psalm any psalms; thgprob^ility is^a ^ wrotqji^py ; 
suit w ell the early monarchy, and can, in fact, with it is not likeTy^HMi^ aKlmSSe were lost; some of 
difficulty be applied to any other period. The those extant which are ascribed to him are appro- 
vigour and freshness which characterize the style priate in his lips; external evidence ascribes the 
have convinced Ewald and many other critics of 18th psalm to David, and if it be his, it is probable 
the Davidic authorship. The only arguments on that others also should be attributed to him ; and in 
the other side have been drawn from v.*^, which determining the number of these, internal evidence 
might very well have come from David’s pen, drawn from contents, style, allusions, etc., is the 
and w.®®* % wliich do unquestionably point the sole criterion. The judgment of critics proceeding 
other way, though there is nothing in them upon these lines naturally varies considerably, 
absolutely incompatible with Davidic authorship. Baethgen, with some hesitation, adraitsS j)salm8 as 
The theory adopted by Cheyne and others who Davidic, Schultz 10, Ew ald 17, Delitzsch 44, while 
support a much later date is that the writer, Driver (ZOT® 380) sums up by saying—‘A non 
witn marvellous ability and success, throws him- must be our verdict; it is possible tliat Ewald’s list 
self back into the life of the conquering hero of of Davidic psalms is too large, but it is not clear that 
many centuries before, and the poem was ‘ con- none of the psalms contamed in it are of David’s 
jecturally ascribed to the idealizea David not long composition.* The arguments above adduced would 
Defore tne Exile.* Tliis conclusion appears to lead to the conclusion that from ten to twenty 
spring from the assumed premiss that ‘ from the psalms—including 3. 4. 7. 8. 15. 18. 23. 24. 32, and 
point of view of the history of art, not less than perhaps 101 and 110—-may have come down to us 
trom that of the history of religion, the supposition from David’s pen, but that tlie number can hardly 
that we have Davidic psalms presents insuperable be greater and may be still less. The 90th psalm 
difficulties.* The conjunction of internal and cannot have been written by Moses, nor the 72nd 
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and 127tb by Solomon. The titles in these cases 
must be iinnerstood as indicative of tlie subject- 
matter. Tije reference of certain psalms to Asaph, 
lleiiian, Ethan, and the sons of Koiiili, is to be 
understood from the ptnnt of view of compilation 
rather than of authorsliip. If tliese psalms wore 
taken from collections associated with tlie Eevitical 
f^iiihls known by these historical names in the time 
of the second temple, the titles become easily 
intelligible. It creates dilliculties to press the 
meaning of the preposition as L(t7ned auctoriSy 
and to 8upi)Ose {e.g.) that the family or guild of 
* Korah * were either separately or conjointly 
authors of psalms. It is quite possible that the 
free inulti))lication of the title I'n/ is due to 
the same liabit on the part of those who formed 
the several collections. Compilers would think 
more of the source from which the psalms were 
actually derived than of the presumably remote 
original author, especially in days when personal 
authorship was not dwelt upon as in a later 
time. 

On the general subject of the age of the Psalms, 
Cheyne hkrdly allows one to bo pre-exilic; the 
scattered references to monarchy he tU)plies for 
the iiiost part to the time of the Maccab.'nan 
revival. In this he stands almost alone amongst 
Enj^dish critics, though the general tendency of 
criticism is to assign a continually increasing 
majority of the psalms to the post-exilic period, 
(lornill probably represents the prevailing o[>inion 
of contom[iorary scholars when he descrilies 
{Einfeltiiyw, p. 221) the Psalter as representing a 
reaction of the old Lsiaelitish iiious feeling against 
the stillening formalism of tfui time of Ezra and 
his sncoessijrs, a proof that the religious genius of 
Israel in the 3rd and 4th centuries n.c. had not 
heon quenched hy the gr<»\ving influence of what 
was later known as Pliarisaisin. The historical 
allusions which are found in some psalms are not 
for the most jiart dc(*isive, and these cease to have 
any weight il the possibility of later impersonation 
and idealization is freely conceded. Taking the 
language of the psalms as it stands, however, the 
nearest a[qu*oach to definiteness on the ground of 
Idstorical allusions would be found in l\s 46 as 
apjiliod to the overthrow of Sennacherib, Ps 74 
and 79 to the period of the Maccabees. Ps 68, 
w’hicli by earlier critics was assigned to the reign 
of Johoshanhat, almost certainly belongs to the 
period of tlie Second Temple, and Ps 118, wdiicli 
has generally been considered as especially suitable 
to the return from Captivity, is confidently assigned 
hy Cheyne to the M ac< abu_‘an period. Ps* 4r), w Inch 
most critics place during the monarchy, is under¬ 
stood by the same writer of Ptolemy Pliiladeljdius. 
If historical allusions are not deiusive, neither will 
the evidence of parallel passages avail much. If the 
dates of Jol>, of Deut., and of certain chapters of 
Isaiah could he fixed, the dates of a few psalms 
might be approximately determined; e.g, Ps 8 w^as 
w ritten bciore the Book of Jol), and Ps 90 after 
Deuteronomy. The date of Jer. is well know n, but 
a comparison betw'oen the language of the psalms 
and the prophet (cf. Ps 1 with Jer makes it 

difficult to say which can claim the priority. A 
certain group of psalms, e.g. 69, may with some 
confidence be assigned to the period of Jeremi.ali. 

In only a very few cases can linguistic evidence 
be considered as decisively characteristic of late 
date ; Ps 139 is probably tne best example of this. 
The criterion of style is too subjective and too 
dilFcrently estimated by different critics to be re¬ 
lied upon as evidence of date. Arguments drawm 
from tiie stage of tlieological thought visible in the 
psalms depend upon the view taken of the history 
<*f OT tlieology, and opinion can hardly be con¬ 
sidered ripe enough on this subject for it to be 


employed wdLh certainty. The psalms themselves 
form no inconsiderable portion of the evidence by 
means of wdiich that history is to be traced out, 
and it is clear that the vicious circle must be 
avoided which would conclude that a given psalm 
‘ cannot be of early origin because the ideas it con¬ 
tains cannot have been promulgated so early.*^ The 
state of religious thought and life manifested in the 
writings of the prophets Amos and Hosea presup¬ 
poses a long religious history, the nature of which 
nas not yet been made sufficiently clear to allow 
of sweeping dogmatic assumptions. And, apart 
from a belief in the supernatural, the history of 
religion shows how frequently the vates, whether 
bard or prophet, lias been before his time in his 
religious intuitions and aspirations. Certain 
general conclusions may, however, be given, which 
wdll guide us approximately to the time w hen tlie 
psalms as a whole w^ere composed. A few being 
probably Davidic, a considerable number, especially 
in the earlier books, are pre-exilic, bub the greater 
proportion of these date after the 8th cent, n.C. 
The large majority of the psalms may bo with 
confidence assigned bo the period during and shortly 
after the Exile, some few to the 3rd and even the 
2nd cent. B.C. 

Are any Maccaheean psahn-t included in the 
Psalter? This much debated rjuestion has received 
very various answers. There is an a 2 ynori proba¬ 
bility in favour of the existence of such psalms 
and of their inclusion in tho Tsai ter, if the Canon 
of OT were nob closed too early to admit them. 
The strong probaldlity is that the Canon was not 
virtually closed till about B.C. lUO, and the Psalter 
may have been kept open even after the various 
collections were formed, in the sense that a few 
later psalms iniglit find their wwiy in after a collec¬ 
tion possessed a separate existeniie. The evidence 
of Josephus and of 2 Mac may be taken as indirectly 
confirming the a pyriori probability that the Mac- 
cabaean times would furnish a vigorous psalmody. 
The evidence of the * Psalms of Solomon * shows 
that the true spirit of psalm-composition existed 
even later, though the hopes and ideals of the 
psalmist had altered. When we examine the 
extant psalms, however, difficulties arise. Tho.se 
which appear most likely to have sprung from 
Maccabjean times, such as 44. 74. 79. 83, are found, 
not in tho later, hut in tho earlier or middle collec¬ 
tions. It is possible, but not easy, to understand 
how a psalm composed B.C. 150 made its w^ay into 
Book 11 . and was labelled, not in the Heb. only, 
but in tho Greek, as a psalm of Asaph. It is urged 
by some that the language of tliese psalms may be 
appropriately understooil of earlier desolations than 
those of the time of Antiochus. But in Ps 74*^, for 
example, the phrase (though understood by 

the LXX of feasts) seems distinctly to point to 
the synagogues of a later period, while 74® connects 
itself naturally w ith 1 Mac 4^ 9‘^ 14^k The argu¬ 
ment drawn from the repeated use of D’l'PQ* on the 
other hand, has been too much pressed, as if it 
must necessarily refer to the time when the 
na.fidini became a recognized party, when ‘the 
company of the Hasidieans, mighty men of Israel,* 
olfcrcd thcinselves ‘willingly for’the law * (1 Mac 
2^'‘^). It by no means follows that all mention of 
‘ the pious ones * is to be taken as distinctly Mac- 
cab.^pan. 

The history of opinion displays considerable 
diversity of opinion on this question. Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, holding the Davidic origin of the 

{ isalnis generally, taught that David projected 
limself in the spirit of prophecy into the times of 
the Maccabees, so that some of the ^isalms faith¬ 
fully picture that period. Calvin attributed Ps 44. 
74 and 79 to the period in question ; liitzig and 
Olshausen enlarged this short list to embrace the 
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^^eater portion of the Psalter, including all psalms 
from 73 to 150. Keiiss assigned several psalms to 
a still later period—that of John Hyrcanus, n.c. 
135-107. Cheyne indicates some twenty-live 
psalms as Miiocaba'an, including 20. 21. 33. 44. GO. 
Gl. 03. 74. 79. 83. 101. 108. 115-118. 135-138. 145- 
150. Ilis criteria of ‘ a uniquely strong (dinrch 
feeling,’an ‘intensity of monotheistic faith,’and 
an ‘ardour of gratitude for some unoxam[>le<l 
stepping forth of tlie Pord J" into history,’ are not 
susceptible of specilic and decisive application to 
Maccabrean times. The first criterion mentioned 
by Cheyne—the existence of ‘some fairly distinct 
allusions to Maccabrean circumstances’—would be 
decisive if its occurrence could be clearly proved. 
Put the allusions are held by such critics as 
(icsenius, Ewakl, Dillmaiin, and llupfeld to be 
anything but distinct. In our judgment the 
number of Macc.aba*an psalms cannot bo large, 
but the bare possibility that a few such psalms 
were iiiclude<l in the I’salter before the Canon was 
closed should be left open. If any psalms of the 
2nd eerit. n.C. are found in our present collection, 
tbe internal evidence which would assign 44. 74. 
79. 83 to this period may be held to outweigh tbe 
unquestionable dithcuUies arising from their place 
in the second and third liooks. 

iv. Titles. —it lias been found convenient to dis¬ 
cuss such of the titles as bear on the question of 
authorship already; the present section will there¬ 
fore bo devoted to an examination of those words 
or phiases, mostly musical notes, which require ex¬ 
planation. P'or the sake of com eiiieiice, they are 
given in alphabetical order, following the EV. 

’Aijelcth haah-Shahar, Ps 22 LXX 

vir^p rrjs rrjs i.e, ‘ concerning the 

morning aid ’ (n^;N); so Targum, wliicli refers to tbe 
Tnmid^ the perpetual morning sacr ifice; Jerome, 
pro cervo 7natutino (so A(p). ‘ Upon ’ hero signilies 

‘set to tlie tune of’ (UV), the name of the song being 
prob. ‘ Hind of the Dawn.’ AV. K. Smith compares 
Arabic usage in thus describing melodies; also 
Epliraem in the Syriac. Paethgen understands the 
morning to be viewed as ‘ the bind in its swiftness.’ 

*Alam6th, Ps 46; cf. 1 Cli 15‘® ‘psalteries set to 
Alamotli’ (KV), LXX ^ttL tQv KpV<fil(jJl'f 

‘about the hidden tilings’ (nio^y), so Targum; 
Jerome, after Aq., pro jurentutibus. In 1 Ch, 
LXX tran.sliterates dXaijjLood. Ces. and most 
moderns derive irom'al?na?i^ ‘damsel,’ and render 
‘ with accoinpaninient of damsel voices,’ or ‘ in 
sojuano.* Paethgen holds that this interpretation 
is not suitable to Ps 46. Kashi understands it of 
a musical instrument, as modern viola or tenor- 
violin. Cf, ‘Double-bass,’ corresponding to Shemi- 
nithf which see. It is a question whether the 
closing words of Ps 48 * al-muth ^ which will hardly 
bear tlie translation ‘ unto death,’ should not be 
read as "alAmdth and taken as part of tbe title of 
the following psalm. 

’Al-taschith (AV), 'Aldashheth (KV), Ps 57. 58. 
69. 75, LXX diacpdelpjjs ; Jerome ut non 

disperdas. As in KV, this must be understood to 
mean ‘set to the tune of, Destroy not.’ I’ossibly 
these words may form the beginning of an old 
vintage-song, such as we Gnd described in Is 65”, 
when the new wine is found in the cluster, ‘ and 
one saitli, Destroy it not, for a blessing is in it ’; 
but this is mere conjecture (see OTJC^ p. 209). 

Ascents.—See Degrees. 

Chief Musician, for the.—Found in 65 psalms, 
beginning with Ps 4. See also Hab 3^*. Heb. 
LXXefs t 6 HXof (connect Avitli ‘for ever’?). 
Other Gr. VSS, eii rd pikos, Jerome Victon ; follow- 
ing apparently the meaning of a kindred Aram, 
root. The verb reti is found in 1 Ch 15*^ ^in refer¬ 
ence to music, and is rendered ‘ to excel in AV, 
‘ to lead ’ the singing in KV. In 1 Ch 23^ it means 
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‘to i^reside over’ the work in question. The 
meaning of the title, therefore, apparently is that 
the psalm was to be given to the precentor or 
leader of the choir, and was intended to be sung in 
the temple-service. 

Dedication, A Song at the d. of the house, i’s 

30, Heb. njiq'iv, LXX iKardixeios .—Tlie order 
of words in tliis title suggests that in its present 
form it combines two several traditions; it is at 
the same time a psalm li-David and a song for the 
dedication of ‘ the house,* It is possible that the 
two may bo combined ; not, however, when the 
site wa.s chosen for the temple (Hengstenberg), for 
this was not the dedication of a house ; nor (prob¬ 
ably) at some re-consecration of the palace after 
Absalom’s rebellion and David’s absence. The 
most probable sunposition, if the psalm is to be 
referred to David s lifetime, is that of Delitzsch, 
who refers it to the house mentioned in 2 S 5*h and 
supposes that about this time the king was re¬ 
covering from severe sickness. It is known, how¬ 
ever {Sophcriin xviii. 2), tliat this psalm was used 
by the Jews from an early date at the feast of 
Jldnukkahy the * detlication^ mentioned in 1 Mac 4®^ 
and Jn 10*-, and Ikiethgen and many moderns con¬ 
sider that this clause of the title was added later as 
an after-thought. It has l»een questioned whether 
this is consistent with the ignorance of its meaning 
shown by the IjXX. 'i'lie probability is that the 
clause refers to a liturgical use of the psalm, not 
to its original coinposition. 

Degrees, Songs of, Ps 120. 122-134 ; 

in 121 JiXX tQp dpafiiaOjuLup, Jerome 

cantiemn gradunm^ w hence AV ‘ degrees,* RV 
‘ ascents.*—Grammatically, the form of the title 
in i’s 121 is the more correct, if is to bo under¬ 
stood of an individual psalm, W. K. Smith and 
Cheyne understand it collectively='IT, properly 
the title of the whole grou]), the plural ‘ascents’ 
indicating tliat the title of the group lias come to 
heailixed to each psalm separately. The following 
meanings have been attached to this ambiguous 
pliraso:— 

1, The return from Babylon (Ewakl). SeeEzr7^ 
in wliicb we read of * tbe going up from Babylon,* 
and cf. Ezr 2k Tlie use or the plur. ‘ goings up * is 
explained to refer to more than one journey, under 
Cyrus and Artaxerxes (Ezr ‘2 and 8); or to tbe 
number of caravans, cf. ol dva^alpoprcs of Ju 12’-**. 
It is hardly likely, however, that the plural would 
be used of the one event which so signalized itself 
in the memory of the people, and the subject- 
matter of at least Ps 122 and 134 is unsuitable to 
this connexion. 

2, The going up to the annual festivals in Jeru¬ 
salem. The word madlah is not elsewhere used 
of these journeys, hut the cognate vb. nSy is (Ps 12*2^ 
al.). The psalms are for the most part suitable in 
subject for such a purpose, either directly (see 
122. 132. 133) or indirectly. Herder, Keiiss, W. K. 
Smith (‘ Pilgrimage songs ’), and Kaethgen may be 
mentioned as amongst those who favour this ex¬ 
planation. 

3. Fifteen steps led from the w^omen’s court to tlie 
men’s court in the temple, and the Talmud {Midd. 
ii. 5, Sukkah 166) says that these corresponded 
to the songs of degrees; not, however, that the 
psalms were named after the steps, or that the 
Levites sang these particular psalms upon the 
steps. This explanation of the nanie lias, how’- 
ever, been held uy some {e.q. Arudield, who has 
written a monograph upon the subject). 

4. Delitzsch favours the interpretation which 
finds an allusion to the peculiar style or structure 
of the psalms, tlie repetition of a word or phrase, 
with a gradual ladder-like ascent as to a climax— 
‘a step-like progressive rhythm of thoughts.’ 
Compare tbe structure of the ‘triolet* in more 
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recent literature. Acainst this, however, it may 
be urged that not all these psalms exhibit this 
stnicture (see 132); that it is found in some other 
psalrna {e.g, 29); and that nowhere else is this 
technical use of tlie word found. 

5. Im hohern Char (Imther) to he sung * in louder 

tones *; so It. Sa adya Gaon, and cf. 2 Ch 20^“ 
Wmd'lah (dill*, word Iroiri ‘ with a loud voice 

on high* (AV), ‘an exceeding loud voice* (RV). 

6. An explanation, lirst given by Kashi, has 
lately been revived by Schiller - Szinessy, which 
refers the word to the ‘ liftings-u}) ’ or ‘ guings-up ’ 
of the lieart in adoration and trust. See 121^ 
1231 i3()i. 

It will be gathered from the above sketch that 
no certain meaning can bo given to the title of this 
group of lovely psalms. The second explanation is, 
oil the whole, the most probable. 

Gittlth, Set to the, Ps 8. 81. 84, Heb. 

LXX i/Wo TUiv XrjvQvf Jerome pro (hi) torcularihas 
(n'in?).—The 'I’arg. explains of a musical instru¬ 
ment which David brought from Gath, or of the 
form of a wine press. Generally understood to 
indicate the name of a time, possibly set to a 
vintage - song, a meaning which the LXX and 
Jerome may possibly have had in view in their 
renderings. Kwahl understands it to mean ‘ the 
March of the Gittite guard.* 

Higgaion (fi'jn)-—This word does not occur in 
any of the titles, but is found in Ps 9^* and is con¬ 
veniently considered here. It occurs in connexion 
with Selah (which see), and the double phrase is 
rendered by LXX dia^l/dX/iaro^, It is found in 
the text of Ps 92^, where Cheyne renders ‘ with 
sounding music upon the harp.* The root n:in from 
which tlie word is probably derived means to emit 
a deep, murmuring sound, and is used of a lion in 
Is 3D, of a dove in Is 38^S and of a mourner in 
Is W, Also in a secondary sense of meditation or 
device in Ps 19***, La 3^^. Kimchi explains Higgaion 
from this secondary meaning of the root; but it 
is in all jirobability a musical term derived from 
the primary meaning, possibly indicating a * forte 
burst of joyous music.* 

Jonath-*olera-r^hokim, Ps 66 dJ’K njV-*?!?, 

LXX vrr^p Tou XaoO toO dirb rOiv dylcjv pffxaKpvp.- 
fx4voVf a tr. which supposes that Israel is intended by 
the word dove^ and dSm is quite rnisunderstoocl. 
Like so many others of these enigmatical phrases, 
this is in all probability the name of a melody to 
which the psalm is to be sung. With the reading 
□'^8 the phrase may be interpreted ‘ the dove of the 
distant terebinths^ ; with present pointing, as in 
RVm, * the silent dove of them tliat are afar oil'.* 

Mah&lath, Ps 63 ; Makfilath U 'annCth^ Ps 88, 
Heb. or with addition of nSnn), LXX vir^p 

Mae\^^ (roD diroKpidT/pat) as pr. name, see Gn 28**, 
2 Ch 11***, Jerome choro, per chorum (after Aq. 
Theod. Symm.). considerable uncertainty attaches 
to the rendering of this phrase. If it does not 
indicate the name of a tune (Ibn Ezra), or the sad¬ 
ness of the melody to which the psalm was sung 
(Delitzsch), the choice lies between understanding 
mahdlath as (1) akin to maJdtlah, ‘sickness* or 
‘ calamity* (Ex IS*-*®), so Targ.; or (2) as a musical 
instrument (Rashi, Ges., Lowe). Neither etymo¬ 
logy nor the probabilities of the case can be said 
to point decidedly in either direction. 

Masohil.—Found prefixed to 13 psalms, viz. 32. 
42. 44. 45. 62-55. 74. 78. 88. 89. 142. Heb. 

LXX (Tvy^(T€m, eh avvcaiy, Cf. 47’ S'rro itdt, ‘ make 
melody in a skilful strain* (cf. RVm); Targ. ‘with 
good understanding.* Gesenius renders, ‘ a didactic 
poem,* which does not fit many of the psalms 
mentioned above. Delitzsch understands it as 
indicating a ‘contemplative* psalm (S'DB'n proii. 
‘ consider,* ‘ attend to,’ cf. Ps lOD [RVm] 106’); 
Rashi interprets by reference to 2 Ch 30®^, the 


Levites that ‘had good understanding (or were 
well skilled) [apparently in music] for J". So far as 
etymology serves us, the title probably indicates a 
contemplative composition, but in juocess of time 
the original meaning probably passed away and it 
came to mean little more than a poem (cf. irol'njjLa). 

Mich tarn, Ps 16 and 56-60 onpp, LXX apjXo- 
ypa<pla. — So Gesenius, who says nnD = scrihere^ 
un2=^inscribere ; the meaning in Eng. would imply 
a carefully-fashioned, ‘ emblazoned * psalm ; but 
this meaning of the root ana is wholly uncertain. 
Another suggested derivation connects with Dn| 
and would give the rendering ‘ a golden psalm *; 
so Luther. The word is also used in Is 38® of 
Hezekiah’s dirge, but it is not easy to detect any 
features which tlie various conqiositions to whicn 
the wmrd is apjdied possess in common. 

Muth-labben, l*s 9 LXX virkp rCoy 

Kpviplcoy ToO vloOf Vulg. pro occxdtifi (Jer. pro inorte) 
Jilii, Tar^. ‘concernin'^ the death of man (who 
came forth) between (the armies).* All these tr"' 
show that the phrase was not understood, and the 
ignorance of the ancients is shared by the moderns. 
Grammar will not allow of the rendering ‘death 
of the son,* i.e. Absalom, even if such a meaning 
were appropriate. In all probability this is the 
name oi a tune ; but whether it should be rendered 
‘ Die for the son* or (with other pointing) ‘ Death 
makes white,* it is impossible to say, and cannot 
really signify. 

Neginoth.—Found in six psalms—4. 6. 54. 55. 67. 
76 and once in 61 cf. Hab 3*®, J^XX 

ir ^aX/xoty, Jerome in psalniis. The word means 
unquestionably ‘on stringed instruments*; it is 
always found after the phrase ‘ For the chief 
musician,* and indicates that tlie psalm is to bo 
sung to an accompaniment of stringed music, cf. 
1 Cli 15^*. Acgiiiaih is generally understood as the 
same word with an old feminine ending (Ges.); 
or, according to Massoretic punctuation, closely 
joined with le-David, it would mean ‘ in the Davidic 
style of stringed music.* 

N^biloth, I's 5 LXX (nr^p rijs KXt;povo- 

pSvarfs, as if n^nin, J erome pro hcerediiatibus. Gener¬ 
ally understood as—meaning ‘ to the accom¬ 
paniment of flutes* or wind-instruments. That 
llutes were used in worship, is shown by Is 3u-®. 
Baethgen objects that the usual word for flute 
might be expected here, and understands Nehiloth 
as the name of a tune. 

Remembrance, To bring to, Ps 38 and 70 T^jn^, 
LXX efy dvdfxv7}(Tiv (adding in 70, efs t 6 <ru;< 7 a£ pe 
KvpLoy), Jerome in conimemoi'anduin^ ad recordan- 
dam. Is it to be understood, however, that God is 
to remember the psalmist, or the psalmist to re¬ 
member God? Both views have been taken. The 
Targ., followed by Delitzsch, finds a reference to 
the Azkarnh (dvdpurjaLs) part of the sacrifice of the 
Minhah, w hen a portion was throwm upon the fire 
and the smoke was supposed to bring the w orshipper 
into the Divine remembrance. See Lv 24’* and 
connect wuth title in LXX 'irepl aa^pdrov. But the 
word is found in 1 Ch 16^ when certain Levites 
were anpointetl to minister before the ark, and ‘ to 
record^ (AV), ‘ celebrate * (RV), as well as to thank 
and praise J"; and perhaps this more general 
meaning of w'orshipping, in the sense of not for¬ 
getting the Divine oeiieiits, is the more probable 
meaning here. 

I Sh^minith, Ps 6 and 12 LXX vir^p rijs 

6y56r}Sf ‘ upon the octave or the eighth,’ cf. 1 Ch 15^*. 
The phrase either refers to a special kind of stringed 
instrument with eight strings, or means perhaps 
‘in the bass,* cf. ttLVl/d7ad</t=soprano. ‘ In a lower 
octave,* the reverse of the modern octave (Lowe). 

Shiggaion, Ps 7 LXX \pa\p6s — peril ipdijs, 
Jerome pro ignoratione (after Theod. Symm., and 
see Ps 19*® ‘errors*).—The word is found in the 
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plural in Hab 3'. As derived from n)r ‘ to wander,* 
Ewald, Delitzsch, and others give the meaning of 
a * dithyrambic song,* one characterized by various 
feelings or rhythms, Gesenius, with hesitation, 
renders cantus suavis. There appears to be nothing 
either in etymology, tradition, or the cliaracter 
of the two psalms in question to guide modern 
readers definitely to the meaning of this word. 

Shoshannim, Shushan-Eduth, Ps 45 and 69 
Ps 60 nny Ps 80 LXX iirtp rC>v 

d\\oiU)6Tj<TOfi^P(jj¥ from root ‘ to change’), 

Jerome 7 ?ro liliis testimonii. —Rashi understands as 
an instrument of six strings. Probably the name of 
a tune (Ibn Ezra and moderns) ‘set to the melody 
of Lilies, or Lilies of the Testimony.* ‘Pure as a 
lily is the Testimony,* i.e, the Law (Kwald). 

Song of Loves, Ps 45 nhin; LXX uW/> rod 
dyaTn}Tov ,—The allegorical interpretation which is 
suggested by the Gr. is of very early origin, and is 
based upon the use of language found in llosea and 
elsewhere in OT, and recognized by St. Paul in 
Eph 5^=*. The Targ. renders ‘ Tliy beauty, O King 
^Ies8iah.* The feminine plural termination must 
not be understood literally as of king’s daughters 
(Hengstenberg), nor of a marriage-feast, nor in an 
erotic sense, for the word is a noble one; but 
according to the lleb. idiom it corresponds to a 
neuter abstract, and the phrase would mean ‘A 
song of that which is lovely.* It is to be under¬ 
stood, like Canticles, of a pure and holy earthly love 
which may be understood to symbolize and prej)are 
the way for a higher aHection still. 

To Teach, Ps 60 cf. Gt 3P^, where Moses is 
commanded to teach a song to the Israelites, and 
2 S !”• where it is said that David ‘bade them 
teach the children of Judali the song of the bow * 
(the word ‘bow* is omitted in B or LXX) — a 
martial song, to bo sung at tlie practice of arms ? 
Tliese parallels would seem to show that the title 
Wkimmed means that this psalm, like many others, 
was to be taught to Israel. 

V. Poetical Construction. — Hob. poetry, it 
is well known, is not constituted by rhyme. 
Neither, like Anglo«Saxon and other verse, is it 
marked by regularly recurring assonance, though 
occasionally this feature is present. Neitlier, 
again, is metre an essential feature of Heb. 
psalmody. It has been questioned among scholars 
—though only a small minority are i»repared to 
answer in the allirmative—whether metre, imply¬ 
ing lines consisting of a lixed number of syllables, 
is recognizable at all in OT poetry, as, confessedly, 
both rliyme and metro are characteristic of Jewish 
poems of the Middle Ages. But though metre is 
not discernible in Psalms, it does not follow that 
rhytlim is excluded. Tlie rhythm of thought in 
the well - known ^tarallelismus membrorum is, of 
course, an essential feature, and rhythm of lan¬ 
guage matching the thought is readily perceptible, 
tliough no rules can bo laid down for its determina¬ 
tion. There is a rliythm in all the finest prose, not 
the less impressive lor being irregular. In Psalms 
the rhytlim of language more nearly approaches 
regularity than the rhythm of carefully constructed 
nrose, but it defies analysis and systematization. 
The prevailing form is the couplet of two corre- 
sponcling lines, though the triplet and quatrain are 
used from time to time. On this subject Driver 
says: ‘ The poetical instincts of the Hebrews 
appear to have been satisfied by the adoption of 
lines of approximately the same length, which 
were combined, as a rufe, into groups of two, three, 
or four lines, constituting versesy the verses mark¬ 
ing usually more distinct pauses in the progress of 
thought tlian the separate lines* (LO/® p. 362). 
(For the details of this subject see Driver s chapter 
lust quoted and art. Poetry). It may, however, 
oe briefly said here that the chief attempts to trace 


out a more regular metrical system in Psalms than 
the above remarks allow, are those of J. Ley (ilfcfr, 
For^nen der lleb, PoesiCy 1866, and Grnndzuge des 
lihythmus in der Heb, Poesie, 1875), Gustav Bickell 
{Carmina VT metricey 1882, and articles in ZDMGy 
1891-1894), and, more recently, H. Grimme (‘ Abriss 
der biblisch-hebriiiscben Metrik * in ZDMGy 1896, 
pp. 529-584, and 1897, pp. 683-712). Ley seeks to 
establish a metre which depends upon accents, and 
relies upon alliteration, assonance, and rliyrne as 
subordinate features. Bickell seeks to prove that 
the measure of the verse is marked by regular 
alternation of accented and unaccented syllables ; 
but he accomplishes this only by an excessive 
modification, not to say mutilation, of the text, 
and by a violent use of unnatural elisions. 
Grimme*8 system is described in art. Poetry, 
p. 6‘’. C. A. Briggs holds Ley’s views in a 
modified form. He says, ‘The accent may be 
used as a principle of measurement to a very 
large extent in Heb. poetry, but it is not an 
absolute law; for whilst many poems and strophes 
are uniform in this respect, tlie poet breaks away 
from it and increases or diminishes the number of 
accents, as well as words, to correspond with the 
movements of liis thought and motion* {Bibl, 
Studyy p, 263).* This does not greatly differ from 
the niocfe of statement adopted by Delitzsch, which 
is accepted in this article. ‘ Heb. poetry is not 
metrical, i.e. it is not regulated by the laws of 
quantity and by the number of syllables; strong 
accents, which give prominence to the logically 
most important syll.'ibles, produce a very great 
variety of rhythms in the series of syllables that 
form the stickoi ; the ictus of tlie verse is regulated 
by the logical movement; and the rhythm is the 
purely accentuating rhythm of the oldest kinds of 
national poetry ’ (P6'a^ryw, vol. i. p. 31, note, Eng. tr.). 
There i.s one stage of poetical construction inter¬ 
mediate between the unit — couplet, triplet, or 
quatrain — and the completed lyric. It is the 
strophe or stanza, whichever name be considered 
most appropriate for a section of the poem, mark¬ 
ing a clearly defined movement in tlie thought, 
and consisting of a measured number of linos. 
Moulton, in his Literary Study of the Bihlty uses 
the term ‘sonnet* to describe this feature of Heb. 
poetry, but the accepted connotation of the word 
makes it generally unsuitable, and it would be 
qiiite out of place in the psalms. Sometimes the 
close of the strophe is marked by a refrain, or a 
nearly exact repetition of verse or phrase at more 
or less regular intervals. Some of the most clearly 
marked examples of this are, ‘ Why art thou cast 
down, O my soul?* in 42®-‘The Lord of 
hosts is mth us * in 46’- “ ; ‘ Turn us again, O Lord 
of hosts * in 8(>*- 7. ; « Q that men would praise the 

Lord for his goodness * in 107®- In the 136tli 

psalm the refrain, * his mercy endureth for ever * 
occurs as the latter half or every verse. Less 
readily recognized examples may be found in 39®- 
* Surely every man is vanity *; 66*- ‘ In God will 

I praise his word *; 57®- ‘ Be thou exalted, O 

God, above the heavens *; 62^- ® ‘ My soul, wait 
thou only upon God ’; 99®- ® ‘ Exalt the Lord our 
God, for he is holy.* In some of these cases, how¬ 
ever, the repetition of a phrase is rather the in¬ 
dication of a style which meets us markedly in 
the Songs of Ascents, than the occurrence of a 
refrain such as marks the close of a strophe. 
Frequently it is clear that a psalm naturally 
divides itself into sections, where no refrain or 

E oetical device marks the several pauses. The 
rst three psalms would sufficiently illustrate 
this, particularly the second, in which the arrange¬ 
ment of vv.^‘®-®’®-commends itself at once* 
Driver holds that in many cases these sections 
* Slightly modifled in Study qf Holy Script, (ISM) p. SdSf. 
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are * to be regarded as logical rather than poetical 
units, and as not properly deserving — even in 
its raodilied sense—the name of strophes.’ The 
construction of Heb. poetry, however, is such that 
it is al.ways more or less difficult to make the 
distinction between thought and form ; and as the 
length of line depends largely upon the movement 
of tlionglit, so also with the length of what in 
prose would be called a section, but in the irregu¬ 
larly but rhythmically construct(Ml poetry of Israel, 
may be called a strophe or a stanza. See, further, 
art. I’OIOTUY, t). 7 11‘. 

Several psalms are acrostic, or alphabetical, in 
their arrangement. Sometimes succe8.sive verses 
begin with the letters of the lieb. alphabet in 
order ; sometimes half-verses, or pairs of verses, 
are thus marked, an<l in the 110th psalm eight 
verses are found to each letter. In Ps 0-10 we 
find two verses to a letter, but the scheme is not 
comi)lete. In 0-® p takes the place of d, Ps 10 be¬ 
gins with S, and tlie last four pairs of verses close 
with p, 1 , K', n, the intervening ver.ses not being 
arranged alphabetically, though their number 
exactly corresponds with the number of letters 
)assed over. In Ps 25 one verso is found to cacli 
otter, though i is missing, and an extra verso is 
added at the end. In Ps 37 two verses occur to 
each letter (with slight irregularity), in 111 ami 
112 half a ver.se. In 34 and 145 the single-verse 
arningoment is found, with slight irregularities, 
which may he accounted for by a corruption of 
text. It might ho sinjposed that so artificial an 
arrangement of matter wouhl form a sure sign of 
late date, of a ‘.silver age’ and fading poetic 
power, hut this hardly appears to he the case. 
One of the most elahorate and complete instances 
is found in the ‘ Lament.atioriM,’ uhich is consider¬ 
ably earlier tlian many of tlie psalms. In Latin 
}»oetry t he acrostic arrangement is found in early 
limes (see (Ucero’s reference to haiuius, quoted by 
n<‘litzseli, i. 2t)4); and llitzig, wlio allows only 
fourteen Oavidic psalms, includes 9 and lOamongst 
them. Tlie ali>liahetieal psalms do not, as a rule, 
exhibit much poetic tire or vi^mur in comparison 
with psalms which are strictly lyrical in char¬ 
acter. Put this may he <lne to the subject and the 
mode of treatment adopte<l, for single plirases in 
the noth psalm might easily ho quoted which are 
full of imaginative fervour and jiower. If we can¬ 
not say with DelitzHch that the acrostic arrange¬ 
ment is ‘full of meaning in itself,’ it may ho 
admitted with Driver that it was ‘sometimes 
adopted by poets as an artificial principle of 
arrangement, when the subject was one of a 
geiKMJil character, that did not lend itself reailily 
to loj^ical dovelojmient.’ 

It 18 needless to say, however, that it is not in 
their form and const vuetion that wo find the true 
|K)etry of the psalms, though this is of such a 
charaider as to aid in .securing for them the uni¬ 
versality wliich is one of tlieir chief features. The 
form of IIeh. juietry hears rendering into other 
languages better than the [loetical literature of 
any other nation. But tlie poetry of the psalms 
does not lie in their artistic form. The word 
‘artistic,’ indeed, is out of place here. Artifice 
hides itself abashed in the presence of deep re¬ 
ligious feeling. It is not merely that the pre¬ 
dominating tone and spirit of the fniok is religious ; 
religion has laid its strong uplifting hand uj)on 
every string of the psalmistls harp, every touch of 
the psalmist’s fingers. The literary character¬ 
istics which charm us in the great poets of the 
world are indeed i>rescnt. Lofty imagination 
marks some of the descriptions—‘ Who coverest 
thyself with light as with a garment, who stretchest 
out the heavens like a curtain.’ ‘ He rode upon a 
cherub and did fly ; yea, he did fly upon the wings 


of the wind.’ Fancy appears in slighter touches, 
often unnoticed—‘ In Salem is his leafy covert, and 
his (rocky) lair in Zion.’ The varied metaphors 
of the psalms have furnished religious life with 
hrightne.ss and picturesqiio variety for more than 
two thousand years. The terebinth planted by 
the streams, the hind panting for the water- 
hrooks, the sun going out like a bridegroom from 
his chamber, the Divine Shepherd tending His 
flock alike in the pleasant pa.sture and the lonely 
and gloomy ravine,—these tamiliar images are not 
more strilcing than the thousand less noticed 
})ictures, sketched in outline only: the crowned 
and anointed guest at the banquet of life spread 
in the very wilderness amongst foes ; the harassed 
and overthrown forces of the enemy scattered 
over hillside and jdain, like the ten thou.sand 
flakes ‘when it snoweth in Zalmon ’; or Death 
the shepherd herding among his flock in Sheol 
those wiio had arrogantly defied his power—yet 
tlie psalmist knows of a mightier Shepherd still, 
who shall ‘ redeem my soul from the power of 
Sheol, for he will receive me.’ Some of the poetical 
eflect is doubtless peculiar to the Hebrew, the 
[lieturesfjueness of some of the words, and occasion¬ 
ally the variety of its synonyms, or the play of 
tenses, alternating one with another, like lights 
and shadows upon the hillside, or the changing 
colours upon the burnished neck of the dove. But 
tlio simplicity of diction wliich imparts such 
.sublimity to a phrase—* with thee is the well- 
spring of life : in thy light we shall see light’; the 
depth of human feeling wliicli can he felt like a 
heating pulse on every page—‘ Fervently do I love 
thee, d", my strength !’—‘ Deep calleth unto deep 
at the noise of thy cataracts; all thy waves and 
billows are gone over me’; the concrete directness 
wdth which the most abstract truths of religion are 
set forth—‘In the hand of there is a cup, and 
the wine foameth ; surely the dregs thereof, all 
the wicked of the earth shall drain them out and 
drink them ’;—‘ Ho shall cover thee wdth his 
pinions, and under his wdngs shalt thou take 
refuge ’; these w'ords appeal to the heart of the 
world, and their power is as great for the English- 
man as for the I.sraelite. But the reason for this 
is not chiefly, though it is partly to be found in 
these poetical eharacteristic.s. The I’salter lives in 
virtue of its unique religious jinwer ami beauty, 
and on its tlieology some tiling must now ho said. 

vi. Religious and Ethical Idea.?. —In the 
following paragraphs the Psalter will be treated as 
one whole. Owing to the uncertainty which attaches 
to the dates of the several psalms, it is impossible 
to trace out, according to the methods of biblical 
theology, the growth and development of religious 
ideas in the p.salniists’ minds, if, indeed, any 
marked growth took place. If the hook is entirely 
post-exilic, the ‘ hymn-hook of the second temple,’ 
no decided theological development—except, per¬ 
haps, on the subject of the future life—woultf be 
expected. If, as we have seen reason to believe, 
the Psalter contains an anthology of sacred lyrics, 
extending over many centuries, a progress of 
thought might he looked for. But the method of 
the psalmist is not dialectic. He moves, not in 
the atmosphere of theology, hut of religion. And 
whilst creeds change, litanies remain the same. It 
w ould he going too far to say that no variety, no 
advancement, in moral and religious ideas is dis- 
cemihle, but for the purposes of tliis brief examina¬ 
tion it maybe neglected. The Psalter is concerned 
with the deep, elemental ideas of religion—God, 
man, and the communion of man wdth God ; joy 
and trouble, hope and fear, good and evil, their 
present conflict and future destiny; the human 
soul in all its moods and the Divine pow'or and 
grace in all iU aspects,—and it is proposed to do- 
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scribe a few characteristics only of the way in 
which those great tliemes are treated. 

1. The leading feature in tlie doctrine of God— 
to speak theologically — which distinguishes the 
psalms is the clearness with which the Divine 
Personality is conceived, and the vividness with 
which it is depicted. * d" liveth, and blessed bo my 
Kock* is written on the book, within and without. 
The chief service which the psalms have rendered 
to the reli^on of the world is the preservation of 
the i(lea ot the living God, without any impairing 
of llis absolute and inconceivable glory. The 
thinker elaborates his abstract conceptions of the 
Divine till they dissolve into thin air; the boor 
imagines ‘ such a one as himself,* and lowers the 
Godhead into a ‘ magnified and non-natural ’ man¬ 
hood. Isaac Taylor says that ‘metaphysic theo¬ 
logies, except so lar as tliey take up the very terms 
and figures of the Ileb. Scriptures, have hitherto 
shown a properly religious aspect in proportion ns 
they have been unintelligihle; when intelligible 
they become—if not atheistic, yet tending in that 
direction.* No sacred book of any nation has 
solved this fundamental problem of all religion, 
how to preserve at the same time the Infinity and 
the Personality of God, as has the Psalter. 

The psalmist is not afraid of ‘anthropomor¬ 
phisms.^ He not only emjdoys forms of speech 
which seem almost necessary, such as ‘his eyes 
behold, his eyelids try, the children of men,* but 
he represents God as tllinking upon nuin, so that 
the Divine thoughts are greater in numlier than 
the sand ; as seated in the lieavens with earth for 
His footstool, as bowing the heavens to come down, 
whetlier for judgment or deliverance; as spread¬ 
ing His broad wings of defence over His own 
])cople, scattering dismay and destruction among 
their enemies, and returning again on high in 
triumph, when He has ‘led into captivity his 
captives,’ bringing with Him the spoils of victory. 
But no reader of the psalms finds his ideas of 
Divine nnaiesty lowered, or the Divine glory 
dimmed and shadowed, by these modes of speech. 
The Rabbi disdains them, the Alexandrian philo- 
sopher explains them away, the hypercritic finds 
only ‘mythology* in them; the wise and devont 
man knows that nowhere else—except in the words 
of Jesus of Nazareth — is he brought ho directly 
into the presence of the living God, as inexprf}s- 
eihly lofty and pure as He is near and gracious 
and tender. 

The ‘attributes* of God are not described in 
the psalms, but God in His varied attributes is 
made known as in the mirror of the worshipper’s 
soul. Righteousness is pre-eminent, but it is 
blended with mercy, as if the pious heart had never 
conceived of the two asunder. ‘J", thy loving¬ 
kindness rcacheth unto the heavens, thy faithful¬ 
ness unto the clouds. Thy righteousness standeth 
like the mountains of God ; thy judgments are a 
great deep. How precious is thy loving-kindness ! * 
(Ps J6). Loving-Kindness is shown, according to 
the psalmist’s view, by God’s rendering to every 
man according to his Avork (62^^); yet it is an 
equally true explanation of the same npn to define 
it as ‘salvation,’ or expand it into the clause * J" 
hath dealt bountifully with me* (13®*®). One of 
the most striking illustrations of the features upon 
which we have been dwelling is the attributing to 
the Most High God of ‘ humility.* The En^dish 
Avord is a bold one to employ in this connexion, 
but it better expresses the psalmist’s thought than 
‘condescension.^ It is found but once, in 18®® 
‘tliy lowliness bath made me great,’ but the same 
quality is dAvelt upon in God’s humbling Himself 
to regard the heavens and the earth, and it is 
not far removed from that yearning ‘ pity * Avith 
which the Father God pities His (miloren. The 
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Avord ‘ sympathy * is not found in the Psalter, but 
that for Avliich the Avord stands slieds rays across 
the gloom of dirge-liko psalms (39 and 88), and 
shines like a radiant sun in the glow of such psalms 
as 27. 40. 103, and 146. And the marvel is that 
He Avho bends so Ioav to lift the downcast, the de¬ 
graded, and the sinner, is Ho Avhose ‘ kingdom 
ruleth over all,’ and for Avhom the Avhole Psalter, 
as well as the OOth psalm, provides the refrain, 
Holy is He. 

2. The manifestation of God in nature—to use a 
modern phrase—is not, properly speaking, a theme 
of the psalms. The nature-psalms are well knoAvn ; 
the 8th and 19th, the 29th and 93rd, the 65th and 
104th have taught mankind many lessons. But 
the pictures of nature come in by the way. For 
the psalmist, nature is not so much a revelation, 
as the frame of a picture Avhich contains one. 
Occasionally tlie eye Avanders to the frame and 
dAvells upon it, but it is only in passing. The 
picture itself is concerned Avith the human soul 
and its relation to the living God. And if the 
psalms are a Avondor of literature because of tlie 
unique picture of God which they present, in con¬ 
trast with the highest conceptions of Avhich man 
thus far had shown himself capable, no less remark¬ 
able is their portraiture of man. 4’lie Heb. psalmist 
might seem to be a child by the side of the Hindu 
sage and the Greek philosopher, but neither of 
these could sontid the liuman heart as he has done. 
The complexities, the inconsistencie.s, the para¬ 
doxical contradictions Avhich characterize human 
life are all here. ‘ What is man that thou art 
mindful of him, or the son of man that thou 
visitest him?* The littleness and the greatness of 
man are there, in a line; discerned, almost un¬ 
consciously to himself, by the poet, because his 
eye Avas fixed, not on man but on God. 4’ho first 
and last verses of the 8th psalm give the keynote 
to its music, and that of the whole Psalter, and 
man falls into his place, so small in himself, so 
great in his relation to Go<l. ‘Nothing is more 
easy than to take a high vicAv of human nature, 
alone^ or a low view, alone ; there are facts and 
appearances in abundance to account for and justify 
eitlier. But the view of the Psalms combines them ; 
man’s littleness and iusigriificance, in relation to 
the immense universe about him, and to its infinite 
and everlasting God ; man’s littleness in his rela¬ 
tion to time, to his own short passage betAveen its 
vast before and after, bis feebleness, his misery, 
bis sin : on the other sitle, man’s greatness, as the 
consummate Avork of God’s hands, thought Avorthy 
of His care. His choice, His provident and watch¬ 
ful regard ; man’s greatness and responsibility, as 
capable of know ing God and loving Him, of Avin- 
ning His blessing and perishing under His judg¬ 
ment; man’s greatnes.s even as a sinner able to 
sink so loAv, and yet to rise by repentamio out of 
the deepest degradation and most hopeless ruin ’ 
(R. W. Ghurch). 

3. There may at lirst sight appear to be an in¬ 

consistency between the language of various psnlras 
on the subject of sin. The deepest contrition is 
portrayed in the 32nd and 51st; the utmost con- 
lidence, sounding perilously like self-righteousness, 
in the 7th, 18th, and lOlst. It may be thought 
that here is a mark of varying date, Tsraers sense 
of sin deepening as history advanced; or that the 
contrast is between the language of men of dill’erent 
temperaments, or the same man in different moods. 
But the inconsistency is only apparent. The 
assertion of integrity is relative, not ab.solute. It 
is that of the the ‘godly* man, who is 

determined to keep Avell Aidthin the bounds of the 
covenant which is the charter of national religion, 
or is conscious of having done so. The same man 
may bow low in humility before God and confess 
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his sins; just as tlie nation—for in the opinion of 
many the ‘ church-nation ’ is the sjioaker in the 
‘ I ’ of the psalms—may at one moment plead the 
sacredness of the bond wliich binds it to «J", and at 
another deplore its own unfaithfulness to covenant- 
vows. 

That the ethical view of the y)salmi 8 t was limited 
is unmiestionable; he was the child of his own 
age. Ethics was as yet too little personal, and 
the individual sense of wrong-doing was, for the 
most jjart, neither deep nor poignant. The life of 
the community—for bettor, for worse—was more 
important; and it is no cnsy matter sometimes to 
distinguish between tlie passages in which the 
psalmist speaks in his own name and those in 
'whicli liis personality is merged in the national 
life, 'riio tendency of mcKlern criticism is to 
minimize the personal element in the Psalms (see 
SinemI, ‘ Ueber das Icli der l*salmen* in ZATW, 
1888, pp. 40-147 ; and Cheyne, who says in Origin 
of Ps. [). 205 : ‘In the psalmists, as such, the indi¬ 
vidual consciousness was all but lost in the corporate 
—the Psalter is a monument of church-conscious¬ 
ness ’; and notes, np. 270, 277). It is not necessary 
to recoil to the other extreme in reaction against 
the excessive individualism of some schools of in¬ 
terpreters. There are [)salms in w hich the personal 
note is uiepiostionable (' 1 . 4. 0. 18. 27, etc,). Others, 
again, an^ as clearly national (44. 46. 76); wdiihst 
in others the references to trouble or to joy may 
he such that they might aj)ply equally well to 
jjcrsonal or to national experience (31, 86 . 118); or 
tlio psalm written by nn individual for himself 
might be used in worship by the commimit 3 \ 
Eminent modern critics (W. 11. hjmith. Driver, 
<’heyne) are content to understand the 51st psalm 
‘ a.s a jirayer for the restoration and sanctifieation 
of Israel in the mouth of a prophet of the Exile.* 
Ihit such a view not merely runs counter to tradi¬ 
tional exegesis, but appear.s to 01003 % including 
the present writer, to fail to do justice to the 
langvmge of such a psalm. Deep sense of sin and 
contrition on account of it, though not very 
frequently expressed in the psalms, forms an 
cs.sential part of the religious life therein depicted. 
Some of the * penitential ’ psalms, so-calleit, nia 3 ^ 
refer to trouble ratlier tlian transgression, but 
the psalmist’s religion cannot be understood if it 
bo resolved into a sense of national Iiuiiiiliation 
and distre.s.s. 

4. ’Diia is confirmed 1 ) 3 ’’ the closeness of personal 
coniniunion with Dod, w hich is the cliaracteristic 
privilege of the devout soul in those poems, and 
the means by which that fellowship is to be 
restored, wdien it has been lost or impaired. The 
joy is spiritual when the avonuo of communion is 
open ; the sorrow is spiritual wdien that avenue is 
closed and darkened ; the means by which the 
soul mav meet again with its Clod are spiritual 
also. The Israelite is a member of a community 
in which sacrilice is a recognized institution; he 
does not disparage it, hut if ho has learned the 
lessons it has to teach, he knows that alone it is 
not Butlicient. The w ell-known expressions of the 
40th, tlie 60th, the 6 lst psalms—‘'rfiou desirestnot 
sacrilice, else would I give it’ ; ‘Would I eat the 
llesh of bulls or drink the blood of goats?’—do not 
.stand alone. Tliore is no inconsistency between 
these psalms and * I wdll go into th 3 ’ house witli 
hurnt-olleriugs, I will oiler bullocks with goats,’ 
in the 66 th. The 61st j^salm, as it now stands, 
contains a recognition of ceremonial sacrifices in 
vy itf. ao^ and even if these are not h 3 ^ the same 
author as v.^’, ‘the sacrifices of (lo«l are a broken 
spirit,’ tlie same temple-congregation could chant 
both alike without thought of contradiction. lUit 
the spiritual note is the deeper and the more char¬ 
acteristic. The psalmist has learned in the school 


of the prophet rather than of the priest, his plea is 
God’s mercy, his hope for that sense of personal 
intercourse whicli can be enjoyed only when 
Divine forgiveness has removed the sense of 
personal sin. The heaviness and pain before con¬ 
fession (32®- 40*®) is as deep as his assurance of the 
readiness of God to forgive is complete and his joy 
when forgiven rapturous (40®* • 103^ *®). The 130Ui 
is not the only ‘ Pauline * psalm, and if its language 
and that of other psalms expresses the contrition 
of a community, it can only be said that the 
mourners for sin of all ages, in the most spiritual 
religion the world has ever known, have found no 
language more appropriate to express their peni¬ 
tential sorrow and the rapturous joy of forgiveness 
than is to be found in the psalms. 

6. Another characteristic of the ‘ lower level of 
morality ’ w hich is said to mark the psalms is found 
in the particularism wliich belongs to many of them. 
The national confidence in J" has a reverse side 
which is not ahvays admirable. The tone which the 
psalmists, like the prophets, adopt towards other 
nations than Israel, varies. Sometimes they are 
siin])ly marked out for judgment ami punishment 
(Ps 2.1). 68). Sometimes, though more rarely, they 
are represented as in some sense gathered in within 
the pale now occupied by Israel alone (Ps 22. 
67. 87). Sometimes hitter resentment is expressed 
which sounds personal rather than national—the 
expression of lierce joy over the destruction of 
hated enemie.s, rather than the grave anticipation 
of righteous judgment upon evil. The Imprecatory 
psalms are better understood than they once were. 
Those who read into them a coarse vindictiveness 
are now seen to be no less wide of the mark than 
tiiose who in a mistaken zeal contended that all 
the utterances r)f godly men in an inspired Bible 
must be justifiable by the highest standard. But 
the solution of a moral difficulty is not found in a 
timid compromise betw een extremes. The strong 
language of J’s 7. 35. 69. 109 aud some others is 
not to bo blamed as an exhibition of a personally 
revengeful spirit. Tlie law condemns this as well 
as the gospel ; and in the psalm which contains 
the strongest language, the writer disclaims such 
culjtable resentment (109'**®). The ]»salraist, as a 
member of a covenant - keeping community, w as 
at liberty to identify himself with the friends of 
God and to count tliose who oppose*! him as God’s 
oneinies also (139®** ®®). Not always does he specify 
the ground of his anger ami prayers for their 
destruction, as in I’s 83, ‘ Against thee do tlu;y 
make a covenant , . . O my God, make them like 
whirling ilust, as stubble before the wind’; but it 
is legitimate, in at least the majority of passages, 
to rea<l in that thought w hen unexpressed. The 
psalmist would be simply unable to take the 
purely individualistic standpoint of modern times, 
which makes language such as we find in the 35th 
[)salm for us unnatural and WTong. 

It does not therefore follow that the sjiirit of the 
imprecatory psalms is justifiable by the standard of 
the NT, It may indeed bo well to consider w hether 
the OT saints, in the vij^our and simplicity of their 
piety, did not cherish a righteous resentment 
against evil whicli t he more facile and languid moral 
sense of later generations w^ould have done w-ell to 
preserve. ‘ O ye that love J", hate evil,’ is an 
exhortation Hin t belongs, not to one age, but to all 
time. But the point in question is the relation, 
not to evil deeds, but to evil men. And here it 
must be clearly recognized that the moral level of 
the old dispensation is necessarily lower than that 
of the new*. The Christian does not stand in 
relation to the world as the Jew did to the nations 
around him. The blessings of the New Covenant 
are not material as w*ere many of the blessings pro¬ 
mised under the Old; and the curses which are 
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S ronounced on those who refuse to inherit a 
leasing dider correspondingly. The prospect of 
a future life—to take one point only—alters the 
whole question of retribution and destiny. With¬ 
out any spirit of rimrisaism or consciousness of 
superior virtue—which would be grossly out of 
place—the Christian cannot use the language of 
the imprecatory psalms as it stands, but interprets 
it in its spirit by reserving his wrath for the evil in 
iiimself and others, and striving to blend with it 
something of his Saviour’s yearning compassion for 
the evil-doer. 

6. The probhmis of life opened up by the ques¬ 
tion of evil do not lignre largely in the psalms. 
The suHering of the righteous, the apparent ira- 
I)unity of the wicked, do not often disturb the 
psalmist’s min<l. Tlie moods expressed are those 
of thankfulness for mercies be.stowc<l, sorrow in 
trouble, present or impending, prayer for deliver¬ 
ance, help, and guidance, not the anxiety of doubt 
or the half - bitter, half - eager cry of the seeker 
after truth who would believe, but cannot. The 
spiritual wrestlings of Job and tlie incredulous 
scepticism of \Coheleth in his darker hours hardly 
find any echo in the Psalter. The psalmists 
menial exercises are described as mere transient 
moods, trying enough while they lasted, but not 
seriously all'ecting the foundations of his faith. The 
73rd and the 77tli psalms are the chief examples of 
this. TIjo 38 th, 8Sth, and other sorrowful psalms 
describe trouble of outward life and of inward 
spirit, hnt not such as arises from intellectual 
doubt or the undermining of faith in God. It is 
interesting to notice the way in which relief comes, 
when tlie question has once been raised as to 
whether the ways of Providence are equal and 
success precisely proportioned to character. In 
the 77th psalm the rigiiteous man, who appeared to 
he forgotten and forsaken by God, falls back upon 
liistory, and recalls the deliverances wrought out 
for God’s chosen people in tlie jmst. He rebukes, 
therefore, himself for his ‘ inlirmity,* and renews 
his conliclcnce in the ‘right hand of the Most 
High.’ Here there is no examination of the 
‘ problem ’ at all as such ; the theory that God re¬ 
wards t he righteous and punishes the wicked, which 
is so ii(U’cely n.ssailed in Job, is never questioned 
hero. 'I’ho \vriter of the 73rd psalm goes deeper. 
His perplexity arises rather from the prosperity of 
the wicked than the suHering of the righteous, but 
the problem in both cases is the same. His conclu¬ 
sion is emphatically announced at the beginning. 
‘Surely ('in), God is good to Israel and to men of 
clean heart.’ The mode of deliverance is de.scribed 
in vv.^®’^'^. In the sanctuary light came. But it 
came chielly in the form of an emphatic re-state- 
inent of the [)revailing theory of Providence, The 
wicked will bo punished, all the more over¬ 
whelmingly because of delay in judgment. This 
psalmist holds with the writer of l\s i)2 that only 
the dull and foolish fail to understand that if the 
workers of iniquity flourish, it is that they shall 
be destroyed for ever. 

Another kind of solution may seem to be sug¬ 
gested by The psalmist finds his por¬ 

tion in the presence and favour of God, and this 
is so strongly expressed that it might seem as if 
lie had attained, by a sublime reach of faith, the 
doctrine of immortality. A similar concl usion is sug¬ 
gested by Ps Ifl, in which the same line of thought 
and religious experience is followed, Ps 17*® and 
49*® are also held to express in briefer phrase the 
expectation that the righteous will enjoy life in 
the presence of God beyond the grave. It is 
certain that this was not the nrevailing view of 
the Avriters of the psalms. The whole cast of 
these devout utterances would have been altered 
if any such expectation hod formed a part of their 
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w'orking creed. The strain of the 0th, 3uih, 3‘Jth, 
and 88tli psalms is not the language of a passing 
mood. ‘ In death there is no remembrance of 
thee ; in Sheol who shall give thee tlianks ? ’ The 
‘dust’ cannot praise God; in the ‘grave,* in 
‘ darkness,’ in ‘ Abaddon,’ in the ‘ land of forget- 
fulness,’ God cannot be praised, because He can¬ 
not be known by ‘shades,* men who have passed 
away from the happy light of life. The evidence 
of silence is equally strong, though not so readily 
noticed. A blank is found in the creed of 
the psalmists, as of the OT writers generally, 
when life beyond the grave is in question. The 
exceptions in the psalms above referred to do 
not mvalidate the rule. Translated with severe 
accuraijy and closely restricted to their exact 
declarations, the passages 73^ 17*® and 49*® do not 
prove any clear anticipation of a future life. It 
may be otherwise wdtii 16*^’**, hut the more satis¬ 
factory way of treating all these passages is to 
consider them together. Thus handled, tliey show 
us the path by >\diich the faithful servant of God 
was travelling upwards from amidst the twilight of 
a dispensation in which was no clear revelation of 
a future life. He could not believe that the pit of 
corruption or the shadowy half-existence of Sheol 
was to ho the end of all for the friend of God. 
One who had set J" always before him, and desired 
none in heaven or earth in comparison with his 
God, could not he left in darkness and forgetful¬ 
ness, it must he that he should behold God’s face 
in righteousness and be satisfied with His likeness. 
One who had God for his portion must have Him 
for ever. God was his God, and the psalmist 
anticipated the reasoning of tlie Saviour, ‘ He is 
not tme God of the dead, but of the living.’ 
Nevertheless, this was but a reach of faith. No 
revelation had been given, no doctrine could he 
taught, no complete assurance could be enjoyed, 
’riie hope was a bright, reassuring and not decep¬ 
tive gleam of sunshine. But it was a gleam only. 
It was enjoyed for a moment and the clouds 
gathered in again. Not the clouds of denial or 
tlcspair, hut the impenetrable veil of vapour which 
hid from the saints of the Old Covenant God’s 
will concerning the future. It does not follow 
that the psalmist’s religion is of a low and 
feeble type because this element in it is for the 
most part missing. Its vigour is shown in the 
tenacity of his faith without the ‘comfortable 
a.ssuranco ’ of later days. The Christian, for whom 
* the resurrection of the dead and the life of the 
world to come ’ is an essential article of creed, 
may find a fuller meaning in the words of the 
])8aimist than he himself uared to find in them, 
and wonder the more that he who knew so little 
believed so much and conquered in so hard a 
battle upon comparatively slender fare. 

7. The hopes of the psalmists, like those of the 
prophets, were directed, not to a future life of the 
individual in heaven, but to the future of the 
community on earth. The subject of Messianic 
psalms can be adequately treated only in con¬ 
nexion with Messianic prophecy, of which they 
form a part. See under the articles Messiah and 
Prophecy, The principles which should deter- 
mine views of prophe(j^ in general are here con¬ 
cerned, and they are better studied on the more 
extended field and in the more explicit utterances 
of the prophetical books. The psalms which have 
usually been termed (in a somewhat conventional 
sense) ‘ Messianic* are 2. 8. 16, 45. 72, 89, and 110, 
The list may vary slightly, but when it is ex¬ 
amined it is inevitable that the questions should 
arise, Why include precisely tliese and no others 1 
And what is meant by the term Messianic? For 
if mention of a personal king ruling on earth is 
essential, all these psalms cannot claim the Utle; 
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and if a larger sense of the term he intended, 
others have as good a right to he found in the 
list. 

The older exegesis, which made the language of 
the l^salter generally, and of some psalms in 
particular, to he the language of Christ Himself, 
has for some time been discredited. Delitzsch, 
who may be taken to represent modern ‘ orthodox’ 
scholarship, limls only one psalm, the llOUi, 
directly Messianic in the sense that it contains 
propliecy immediatiily pointing to the person of a 
coming Anointed One, who was fully to set up 
(lo<l*s kingdom on earth. All other references, 
as in tlie 2nd, 45th, and 72ml i)salms, he under¬ 
stands primarily of Tsr. inonarehs, so that the 
words contain nropheciy only in an indirect or 
typical sense. The tendency of criticism i.s to 
deny even this smaller measure of Messianic refer¬ 
ence. ‘All these psalms,’says Cheyne, referring 
chielly to 2. 72, and lid, and in a lesser degree to 
some otliers, ‘ are only Messianic in a sense which is 
psychologically jiistiliahlo. They arc, as I have 
shown, neither Wpically nor in the ordinary sense 
prophetically Messianic.’ The 2nd and 110th 
psalms may claim the designation in the sense 
that ‘the idealization of historical persons which 
they present i)resupposes the belief in an ideal 
Messianic monarchy, now or at some later time to 
ho granted to Israel’ {Oi'Ujin of Ps. pj). 339, 340). 
'riuit is, tyjie and prophecy are alike excluded from 
tiic I’salter. The psalmists disregarded history, 
)reforring to ‘idealize’; their David is not the true 
)avid, their Moses is not the true Moses; and 
they had no right to find in the inonarehs of their 
own time a type and pledge of future glory, and 
no power directly to nrophesy concerning it. If 
this he so, the term ‘Messianic’ is hardly worth 
retaining, and its employment is likely to mislead. 

Porliapfl we may see in these views another 
instance of extreme reaction against n mistaken 
exegesis, 'The time wlien Ps 45® could he quoted 
as proof direct of the divinity of Christ has gone 
hy. Tlie hopes and prayers of Ps 72 are under¬ 
stood as hopes and prayers in which no direct 
vision of a King or Nlessiali w as before the mi ml 
of the singer, ft is even doubted hy some of the 
most truly Christian interpreters whether ‘ tlie 
oracle of J'' unto my lord’ in Ps 110^ can mean 
that the speaker was the theocratic king, and his 
‘ lord ’ a greater King j^et to come. The ‘ Son ’ in 
I’s 2^*, if indeed that word occur at all in the 
obscure piirase (see art. Kiss), is no longer 

under.stood as the Son of God ine.arnate, and the 
‘ Son ’ who is unquestionably mentioned in v.”^ is not 
supjiosed to be .Jesus of Nazareth. Put it by no 
means follow's that no psalms are either prophetically 
or tyiucally Messianic. Tlie exegesis w hich finds in 
Ps 45 an epithnlamium for some monarch unknown, 
is bouml to confess that here is no onlinary wed¬ 
ding-song, ami tliat tlie writer of it liad thoughts 
wdiich soared not only fur above the occasion, but 
far above those of most of his contemporaries, 
'riie beneficent prince ol Ps 72 is not a Jehosha- 
pliat or a Jeroboam with a halo round his head, 
unwarrantably placial tliere by a court-poet in a 
dream. In whatever way tlie details of Ps lit) 
he understood, the priest-king of no Aaronie type, 
who w’as to gather around him an army of youths, 
clad not in mail hut in holy festal aj)parel, multi¬ 
tudinous and brilliant as the ilewdrojis horn from 
the w'omh of the morning, is not a phantom of 
iinagination, snggosteil by the ide.alizatiori of 
Simon the Maccahee. Put is it possilile at the 
same time to preserve the limits of sober exegesis 
and to believe in the prophetic message of the 
Psalms? Tlie evangelists and apostles held a view 
of the Psalter, which tliey so often quoted, that 
cannot be defended if neitner by w^ay of prophecy 
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nor of type is Christ contemplated in the Psalms 
at all. 

A method of solving the difficulty is sometimes 
described as the theory of * the double sense,’ a 
phrase wliich seems to imply that the ob\’ious 
meaning of the w'ords as road refers to con¬ 
temporary persons and events, whilst some deep- 
lying, mystical significance lies behind this, in 
which reference is made to Christ and the New 
Covenant. Now words can have but one meaning, 
though they may have not only a tw'ofold but a 
manifold application. And it is not by a mystical 
sleight-of-hand, unintelligible to the plain reader, 
that a Messianic sigiiiiieanee is to be found in the 
psalms. The first duty of the interpreter is to 
find the simple meaning of the words as they stand, 
as they w^ere intende<i by the psalmist, and would 
be understood by his contemporaries. Put the 
reason why this is not the enil, as it is the begin¬ 
ning of exegesis of the psalms, is that the dispen- 
s.ation under which they W'ere written di<l not 
stand alone, it was part of an organism, and the 
writers knew it. The Old Covenant proclaimeil 
its own insufficiency, and pointed coutiiiually 
onwards. Conse<piently, wdien inspired writers 
hamlled certain themes, they did so in a w ay that 
would have been unintelligiljlo but for this under¬ 
lying consciousness. And often, when they were 
nob themselves consciously glancing forwanis, sub¬ 
sequent events shed a richer light upon their w'ords, 
and enabled those wdio came after to make a 
much more complete and significant application 
of the W'ords which they had spoken. When the 
glance of the psalmist fell directly ujxm the future 
culmination of the kingdom of God upon earth, 
his words are prophetically Messianic ; when ho 
was chiefly concerned with the present, but as 
part of an organism not yet completeil, Ids words 
may be styled indirectly or typically Messianic. 
If tlio statement of Seliuitz be admitted, ‘ There is 
positively not one NT idea that cannot be shown 
to be a liealthy and natural produiit of some Ol" 
germ, nor any truly OT idea wdiich did not in¬ 
stinctively press towanls its NT fullilment’ {(Hd 
Tc}it. Theol, vol. i. p. 52, Eng. tr.)-~a jiosition wliich 
not many xvill care to dispute - the principles just 
laid down do but declare tliab in a growing plant 
the relation of the parts to tlie whole is best dis¬ 
cerned in the maturity, not in tlie infancy of the 
grow'th. Tlie seed is the prophecy of tlie plant, 
stem and buds and flowers, to those who know' its 
nature. Ami the ttXtjpcjO^ of NT means that 
the earlier stage existed in order that the later 
might reaeli its ripe and full-orbed development. 

The question w'liother certain ps.alms are rather 
to be considered directly or indirectly Messianic 
is one for the exegete. It may, how'ever, be ad¬ 
mitted that the number of direct prophecies is, 
at most, very small, and it may w ell be that the 
Psalter contains hardly a single instance. For, 
though ]>saliiiists and prophets had much in 
common, there were important differences betw'een 
them. Tlie very attitude of the psalmist makes it 
unlikely that he will look directly into the future. 
The 2nd and 110th psalms are those w'hich p.artake 
most of this character, and the 2nd psalm in 
almost any ease, the 1 lOth if the tlieocr.atic king is 
not the sneaker but the person aildressed, can be 
most easily understood as only typically Messianic. 
But the monarch of Israel was a ro.al typi*, 
and could seldom or ne>'er be considered as the 
psalmist considered him, w'ithoiit reference to the 
subst.ance of w'hich he w'as but the shadow. Take 
the idea of ‘sonship,’ for example. The promise 
was m.ade in 2 S 7 tnat the king should be a ‘ son ’ 
of God : which of them came near to realizing 
this? And the inspired bard of tlie Old Covenant 
uses W’ords concerning tlie filial character and 
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promised triumphs of the chosen nation with their 
kiu^ at their nead, which were never actually 
accomplished till He who was Son indeed was 
declared to he such by the resurrection from the 
dead, when it was said to Him, ‘This day have I 
beg<jtteu thee.* This is no mere historical parallel, 
for the parallel is not obvious, but it is the full 
development of the plant which the psalmist spoke 
of in its ^erm and early growth. And such a 
psalm is truly Messianic. 

But the name must not be confined to psalms in 
which there is specilic mention of a coming personal 
king. This j)articular feature of the ‘a|^e to come* 
is not prominent in the Psalter, as it is in the 
Psalms of Solomon. The Messianic ideas of the 
OT are many. The kingdom is often spoken of, 
when there is no mention of the king. The Theo- 
phaiiy or manifestation of the glory of J" upon the 
earth is another form which the hope of Israel 
wore ; and the good time coming is sometimes 
described as a new and better Covenant which was 
to take tlie place of the old. Sometimes this golden 
age of the future is described in its eflect upon 
nature, the lields and streams and fruits of the 
earth ; sometimes u]»on the nations, which either 
willingly or unwillingly, in submissive alliance or 
as conquered enemies, are to help to swell the 
triumph of Israel. Though in all this there may bo 
no mention of a personal Kedeerner or Ruler, bucIi 
language is in a real, perhaps the best sense of the 
wonl, ‘ Messianic.’ The psalms which tell of the 
eoimng of J " to earth in oeneficeiit 'judgment (UO- 
9^ are hi()slT fuTjr.a"paft o ft hTS 
(Hiri.sF~TTimseT l showe d ho w u nexpected lessons 
IuTgTitT^nearned regainingTlisTersoh aird w'ork 
frohr ^e passage Pa arid It ia''ffeedlo8g to 

aiTdiice tlie freciuent quoFations of the 2nd, 16th, 
and 110th psalms which are found in the sermons 
and letters of the apostles. Doubtless the psalmists, 
like the prophets, were able but feebly to under¬ 
stand how their high vaticinations were to be 
accoinplishe<l. Often they had little idea that ‘not 
unto tliemselves but unto ua they did minister,* in 
their rapt lli^hts of joyful hope. But not the less 
did they aid in throwing subtle but signilicant 
chains of spiritual connexion across from the 
cailier days to the later, from the Old Covenant to 
the New; they aided in the growth of that mar¬ 
vellous spiritual organism, the development of that 
kingdom of Cod, the full glory of which has not 
dawned upon the earth even yet: and it is not 
dillicult for the devout Christian, with such 
thoughts in his mind, to be convinced that he 
cannot fully understand the Psalter, unless ho 
hears the voice of one who explains ‘ how that all 
things must needs be fulfilled which are written in 
the law of Moses, and the prophets, and the psalms, 
concerning Me.* 

The Psalms have sometimes been classified according: to their 
subject-matter, but any such arrangement is oi>en to obvious 
objections. The subdivisions necessarily overlap, and many 
psalms refuse to be classified. Hupfeld in his Jntroductian 
deals with this suWect, and Blsek (6th ed. by Wellhausen, p. 
467), also Driver, LOT^ p. 368 f. The analysis might run some¬ 
what as follows: i. Songs of Praise to Jehovah; (a) as Ood of 
nature, Ps 8. 10^6, 29. 65. 104 ; (b) in relation to man, as Ood of 
Providence, 103.107.118.146. ii. Didactic Psalms, on the moral 
government of the world, etc., Ps 1. 84. 87. 49. 73. 77 : and of a 
more directly ethical character, 15. 241-4 82. 40. 60. ill. National 
Psalms, lncluding<a) prayers in disaster, e.g. 44.60.74.79. 80, etc., 
and (6) thanksgivings for deliverance, e.g, 46.47.48.66.68. 76, etc. 
Iv. Purely historical Psalms, 78. 81. 106. 106. 114. v. Royal 
Psalms, 2. 18. 20. 21. 46. 72. 101, etc. vL The more directly ^r- 
sonal Psalms are of very various character: sometimes (a) they 
contain prayers for forgiveness or recovery from sickness, S. 4. 
6. 7. 22; sometimes (b) thanksgiving predominates, as in 80. 40. 
116; or (c) the prevailing strain is one of faith or resignation, «,g, 
16. 23. 27. 42, 121. 139; or the law is praised, as In 1. 197-14 119^ 
or the house of Ood, as in 84. 122. 132. Such a classification, 
however, can hardly be considered to be of use, except In a very 
general and superficial way. 

vii. Text and Versions.—T he Mossoretio text 
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of the OT, it is now generally iulmiULsl, stjiuds in 
need of frequent emendation, brum the 7th cent. 
A.D. onwards, the lleb. text has been preserx etl 
with scrupulous fidelity, |)a.ssing at times into 
extreme punctiliousness. But the e.arly origin of 
this text is unknown, we possess no ^ISS earlier 
than the 10th cent, of our era, and the Massoretes 
represent for us only one line of textual trans¬ 
mission. Tlio materials, however, for textual 
criticism are scanty, fn the ease of the NT, these 
are so abundant that conjectural emendation has 
little or no place in sound criticism. In tlio OT 
beyond tlie Massoretic notes, tlie only help is to be 
derived from the ancient versions. Hence scholars 
have been driven to ado]>t conjectures, more or less 
probable, in specially dillicult passage.s ; and as the 
science of textual criticism is still young, no 
sufUeiently eompleto consensus of opinion has been 
arrived at with resj)ect to the text in tliese cases. 

As regards the I’salms, the chief ancient version 
to be consulted is, as elsewhere, the LXX. The 
Psalter is contained in cod. x, B (except Psiorr^-BIT**), 
and A (except 'riieOreek tr. of the Psalms, 

though not equal to that of the Pent., is at least 
up to the general average of the LXX. In places 
it is quite at fault, bub not so frequently as in the 
Prophets, and in some passages its helj) is valuable. 
The frequent dilliculty of ascertaining the original 
reading of the Greek itself is one of the chief 
drawbacks to its critical use. The Targnm of the 
Psalms is of uncertain date, since it embodies some 
early tradition, but in its present form cannot date 
earlier than the 7th or 8tli cent. A.D. The Posh. 
Syriac version (2nd cent. ?), though in the main 
agreeing with the Heb., is often o? service by the 
support which it gives to the LXX. The later Gr, 
VSS, 80 far as extant, are not of much critical 
value. Jerome’s version of the Psalms is rendered 
from the Hob., while that retained in the Vulg., a 
representative of the Old Lat., was translated from 
the Greek. Jerome’s roiideriiigH are sometimes of 
considerable value, and shed liglit on the liistory of 
the text, when they do not enable us to recon¬ 
struct it. Tlie En^. versions may be brietly men¬ 
tioned, though their history is generally familiar. 
The Pr. Bk. version of tho Psalms is taken from 
the Great Bible (first ed. 1539), which was a revision 
of Matthew’s Bible, the Psalms in which was 
the work of Coverdalo. Coverdale’s tr. was made 
from the Zurich Bible and the Vulg., and accordingly 
in it the traces are to bo found of LXX readings 
which have made their way tlirough the Lat. into 
the Pr. Bk. version. The AV of 1611, which is far 
more accurate, did not displace the earlier version 
to. which congregations had become accustomed, 
and which is undoubtedly better fitted for melodious 
chanting in public woraJiip. Tho KV of 1885 re¬ 
presents a mucli nearer approach to accuracy of 
rendering, and is invaluable as an adjunct to AV, 
though it has not yet displaced it. Many of the 
renderings approveci by modem scholarship are to 
be found not in the text, but in the margin, since a 
two-thirds majority of the Revisers was necessary 
to effect an alteration. A very useful work has 
been recently (1898) published by Driver, entitled 
the Parallel Psaltery in which the l*r. Bk. version 
is given on one page, with a new version by Dr. 
Driver himself oj)poHite. The book contains a 
valuable Introduction and Glossaries. The Camb. 
Univ. Press published in 1899 The Book of Psahns, 
containing the Pr, Bk. version y the A V, and the BV, 
in parallel columns. The metrical versions of the 
Psalms in English alone are exceedingly numerous, 
but neither Milton, nor Keble, nor less know n poets 
who have attempted metrical renderings, can be 
said to have attained any gi eat success. 

It is beyond the scope of tlji.s article to illustrate 
the need of textual criticism in detail, or its j)rob- 
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al>le eirects. But tlio following are a fc\y examples 
of familiar passages in whi(;li corruption is probable 
or has been suspected. Va wliere the word "13 
with the moaning ‘son’ is nut Hebrew. None of 
the ancient VSS adopt this reiidering, and Jerome 
translates *Adorate j)ure.^ In I’s 8 ^ the w«jr<l njFi 
can iiardly bo the correct reading. In 22“* the 
Heb. reaas nK 3 , wldcli means ‘like a lion’; the 
rendering ‘pierced’ is a tr. of nKJ; so the J.<XX, 
Vulg. and Syriac. Symin., as now appear.s, fol¬ 
lowed the Ml’. Sometimes a gloss may hav'e crept 
into the text, as in 4 y‘^ where the clause ‘ the upright 
shall have dominion over them in the morning’ 
reads like a later insertion. In Ps 48*'* ruD'^y is 
untranslatable as it stands. In 55*** and 77^® 
there is an abruptness in tlie existing text which 
j)oints to a jirobable error. i’s 68 abounds in 
dillicult passages, some of which may be duo to 
textual corruption. The opening of l*s 87 is so 
abrupt that it is thought mutilation must have 
taken place, or that our psalm is only a fragment. 
The irregularities in some of the acrostics 
Ps .37) are probalJy due not to tlie author, but to 
confusion in transcription or transmission. The 
present form of some of the musical notes in the 
titles is not improbably due to the ignorance of 
scribes, who blundered in the transmission of archaic 
and unfamiliar words. 

It is not intended to assume that in all of these 
eases corruption has certainly oc<;urred, or to adduce 
them as more than a few .salient illustrations of 
a huge and dillicult subject. So long as external 
evidence remains as scanty as at present, the un¬ 
certainty which i)roverbially attends all attempts 
of ‘sul)jective’ criticism, proposing conjectural 
emendations, must be expected to continue. 

viii. TJ 10 LiTF.HATCkK of the Hnhjc(‘l is portentoualy larpe. 
ICm'H cxcludiii;; (lin nmaa of devotional oomincnturles an<l 
aniiotatioMH, and liniilin^ at.tontion to excKotioal an<l critical 
liti-ialnro only, a detailed history of cxposit ion would run to 
very K'l'vat luiiifth. The follouiiiK’ ficlectioii from the works on 
the I’Hiilins, wliieli the piety and learning; of centuries have 
ttceninnlated, may he of some service. A section of Delilzsoh’s 
Introdiu’tion is devoted to tho subject (vol. 1. p. (54, Kn^f. tr. by 
gaton). Amon^fst tho Fathers, tho most important com- 
inentaries are those of Athanasins, Gre^jory of Nyssa, Amhroso, 
deroino, and esp. Clirysostoin and Augustine. Ij^oiorancc of 
Ilebrea- on the part of nearly all tho early Fathers of the 
Clinreli, and their un-<;riti(!al and un-historical metluwls of 
e\e)'esis, mar tin* elfect of their devout and often spiritually 
irmtrnetive comiuents. In (he Middle Aj^cs, the Jewish exe^etes 
ar<* more imporlant than the (.-hristiari. Amonj^^st these may 
he named Kasld (lliheent.), Ihn Ezra (I2th cent.), and David 
Kimchi (IJth <'»'nt.); other later Jewish writers were used by the 
sehoUirs who helped to prepare the way for the Reformation 
of the Itith <'ent. At tho time of the Reformation, says 
Delitzseh, t ho rose-garden of the I’suller also began to difYu'se 
its odour as in the renewed freshness of a May mornirjg.’ The 
Tsalms formed the hymn-book of the Reformed Ghurches, and 
it is matter of history how largely tho oanso of the Reformers 
was a<lvance»i by tho hnnns of bather and the tr. of Marot 
(ir)43)and Heza(15h2). Luther’s notes on some of the psalms 
(O^xjrafm/w-K) exhibit his evangelical insight and spiritual power, 
bnt Calvin’s Commentary (15/^7) is more complete as well as 
more sound and masterly, and may still he eonsiilte<l with 
great advantage. In more nuMk-rn times, Roseninullcr’s ^Scholia 
(171»H-Ib04), though only a compilation, rendere<l excellent 
service at the time of their publication, and amongst tho works 
of the last half-century tho following maybe mentioned ;-<le 
Wette (1811-66); llitzig (l8tiJ-05) ; Ulshausen in Kurzqef. 
Exen. Itandbuch Ilcngstenberg nS47, lHo2) ; llupield 

(1865-62,2nd ed. by Riohm, 1807-71,3rd by Nowack, 1888); Ewald. 
IHchter d. AB (1839, 1806); Delitzs< h (5th ed. 1894); Moll in 
Lange’s BiMwerk (1800-71); Uouss (2nd ed. 1809); Cratz, Krit. 
Kamni. (1882)* Schultz in Strunk’s Komm. (1888, 2nd ed. by 
Kessler, 1890); Baethgen In Nowaok’s Hand-Komm. (1892); Diibm 
in Marti’a Kurzer Hand’Cominentar (1899). Ewald, Delitzseh, 
and Moll have been translated into Eimdiah. Amongst recent 
Eng. commentators miw be mentioned I’erowne (Cth ed. I860); 
Jennings and Ixvwo, T/ie PMilms xinth Critical (1884); 

Gheyne, The Book o//*sah/w(l888), and The Orujin qfthe J^safter^ 
Itampton Lectures(1891); De Witt(1891): Maclaren in Expositor's 

5/^ (1890-92), and Kirkpatrick in Cambr. Bible (1803-9.5). Tlie 
sect ions on tho Dsalms in tho several Intro<lnotions to OT should 
not be neglecteti. The following may be named as represeni.a- 
tive : Wellhauson-Hleck (Ot.h ed. 1893), Kiehm (e<l. Brandt, 1889), 
Driver (6th ed. 1897), Cornill (3r<l and 4th ed. 1896) ; Sirack (5th 
t'd. isO.s), Konig (1893), WiIdelKK»r {Litt. d. AT^ 1897). Neale 
and l.iltlevlale have collected in 4 vols. (1860-74) Notes from 


the primitive and inediaeval writers; and Spurgeon In hii 
Treasury of David has made a similar compilation, chiefly from 
the Puritans (1870-85). Other books of interest are : Fausset, 
Ilortv rsalmuitsilSS:})-, Forbes, Etru.elural Conneximi of Psalms 
(1888); Bifinio, The PsalmSy their Oritjin^ Teaching, and Use 
(1880); Alexander, of Psalms to Christy Bampt. Loot. 

(3rd fd. 1890); E. G. King, The Psalms in Three Collections^ 

I pt. i. 1898 ; Gheync, The Christian Use of the Psalms, 1899. 

I Amongst separate articles besides Smend’s in ZATW, 1888 (see 
above, p. lOtH^), or monographs are Bauthgon’s in .S'/i, 1880 ; Gieso- 
brecht in ZA'TW, 1881 ; G. Beer has vvnllen on Individual- u. 
Cfenieindepsalmen (1894); A. Rahlfs, ^211 und 'li]) in den Psalmeri, 
1892; Stade, ‘Die niessian. lloffnung im Psalter’ in Ztschr. f. 
Theol. tt. Kirche, 1892, p. 369 (T. ; (Coblenz, Ueber das betende 
Ich in den Psalmen, 1897 ; B. Jacob, ‘ Bcitrage zu einer Einl. 
indie Psalmen’ in ZA '/'IF, 1890-97 ; Wk*llhausen, ‘ Bemerkungen 
zu den Psalmen’in Skizzen u. Vorarbeiten, vi, (1899) 163-187 ; 
W. T. Davison, The Praises of (1893), enlarged ed. 1898. 

Of critical editions of the lleb. text of the Psalms may bo 
mentioned that in the Baer-Delitzseh scries (Leipzig, 1880), and 
that of VVellhauscii in HaupL's BBOT (1895 ; Eng. tr. of this 
text by Furness in PB), The Gamb. Univ. Press has publi^^hed 
separately, The Psalms in Greek from vol. iii. of .Swete's Oi' in 
Greek, W. T. BAVI.SON. 

PSALMS OF SOLOMON.—This name was given 
at an uncertain date (certainly before tlie 5th, 
perhaps before the 2iid cent.) to a collection of 
18 psalms dating from 1st cent. H.C., and extant 
in a (Jreck vcr.sion of a Hebrew original. 

i. Name. —'I’lie name of Solomon is not, seem¬ 
ingly, attached to the.se psalms for any very 
delinite rea.son. They Ihcmselve.s make no pre¬ 
tence to Solomonic aiithor.sliip. Unless the real 
author’.^ name was Solomon, which is possible^ tlie 
mo.st likely explanation is that it seemed a natural 
and obvious name to attach to a collo(‘tion of 
p.salms which was circulatingMinonymoiisIy. That 
the book owes its j)re.servatioa to the selection of 
this name may be regarded a.s certain. 

ii. Manu.scuh’TS.—I t is preserved in eight MSS, 
uniformly in company with the other sapiential 
books (V’r, Ec, Oa, Wis, Sir). These eight MSS are 
—(1) It (Vatican, Gr. 836) ; (2) II (Copenhagen, Gr. 
6); (3) M (Moscow Synod, Gr. N. 147); (4) P (Paris, 
Gr. 2U91 A); (5) V (Vienna, Gr. Theol. 7); (0. 7) 
at Mt. Athos; (8) in the Bibliotheca Casanatenais 
at Home. None of them is older than the lOlh 
cent. It was formerly contained in the Codex 
Alexandrinns (A, of 5th cent.). There are no 
ancient versions in other languages. 

iii. IIISTORV.—There is no single clear Patristic 
quotation from the hook as we liave it. Tlio Book 
of Baruch has a section (4**®-5) which is derived in 
large part from one of these psalms (No. 11), hut 
naturally without acknowledgment. I’he Gnostic 
hook ristif} Sophia and the 4th cent. Latin writer 
Lactantius both quote certain odes of Solomon, 
which were very jirohahly an appendix to our 
hook, of Christian origin; hut tho 18 Greek 
p.salms are nowliere citeil. Mention of the hook 
occurs only in lists of apocryplial writings, and 
in two Byzantine writers of the 12th cenC, John 
Zonaras and Theodore Balsamoii. David lloeschel, 
librarian at Augsburg, was the first modern who 
called attention to the book, and it was first printed 
after his death, in 1626, by tho Jesuit do la Cerda 
in his Adversaria Sacra. There have been many 
editions since. The best text, for the formation of 
which all tho known eight MSS have been used, 
is that of O. von Gebhardt in Texte u. Uniers. 
(181)5): text only. The Cambridge University 
Press has issued a text (1899) based upon Cod. It, 
with the variants of all the MSS used by Gebhardt. 
The fullest English edition is that of llyle and 
James (1891), containing text, translation, intro¬ 
duction, and notes. 

iv. Date, Character, etc,—It is agreed by the 
large majority of modern scholars that these 
ps.-ilms belong to the period of Pompey’s invasion 
of Palestine and sie^e of Jerusalem (B.c. 63). Tho 
second psalm describes his death in unmistakable 
terms. 
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It is also commonly agreed tliat the psalms were 
written (1) in Palestine, (2) in the Hebrew langu.'ige, 
(3) by a Pharisee. The first of these three points 
is assumed on grounds of general probability, sup¬ 
ported by the subjects of the psalms, and the fact 
that they seem intended for synagogal use. The 
second depends on a large number of linguistic 
peculiarities, and is demonstrated by the exist¬ 
ence of a number of passages which can be best 
explained as mistranslations of a Hebrew text. 
In favour of the tliird the following reasons may 
be urged :—There is a strong polemic element in 
the psalms ; many invectives are directed against a 
party who are calletl sinners {a/j.a[)Tu\ol) or trans¬ 
gressors {irapdi^o^oi)t while the party to w'hicrh the 
psalmist belongs are the righteous (diKaioi) or holg 
(duLoi). The i>arty of the sinners is in power, and 
has usurped Havid’s throne and the priesthood. 
The holy things are polluted, and secret enor¬ 
mities are prevalent. The party of the sinners is 
also rich and prosperous, while tlie saints are for 
the most part poor. 

All these points are strikingly appropriate to 
the Hasmonrean rule in its latter days, and to tlie 
Sadducean party. On the other hand, the dis¬ 
tinctive Pharisaic doctrines and aspirations are 
maintained and cherished by tlio psalmist. The 
ideal of a theocracy, the hope of a Messiah, the 
expectation of a retribution, and the views ex¬ 
pressed about free will, are all of them just such as 
the Pharisees are known to have held. 

V. Contents op the Psalms.— 

Ps 1. Deals shortly w ith the sin and jninishment 
of Jerusalem. 

2. The siege of Jerusahnn ; the sins w hich le<l 

to it; the death of the besieger; the 
justice of God. 

3. A contrast between the righteous and the 

sinner. 

4. A description and denunciation of the ‘ men- 

])leasevs ’ {dydpiijTrdpco-Koi), 

f). God’s mercy to the righteous. 

0. The fearlessness of the righteous. 

7. A prayer for God’s chastening. 

8. The sins of Israel, and their punishment: a 

prayer for restoration. 

9. God’s justice and man’s free w ill. 

10. The blesse<lness of afllictioii. 

11. The re.storation of Israel. This psalm coin¬ 

cides largely with Baruch 5, which seems 
to be derived from it. 

12. The deceitful tongue: its deeds and its 

punishment. 

13. The ijreservation of the righteous and the 

destruction of the sinner. 

14. God’s faithfulness to the righteous; the 

sinner’s insc(;urity. 

15. The deliverance of the righteous; the 

sinner’s fall. 

16. Confession of sin; praise for deliverance; 

and prayer for future guidance. 

17. The kingship of God; the overthrow of 

David’s throne; the kingdom of the 
Messiah. 

18. God’s love to Israel ; anticipations of 

Messiah’s rule ; jnaise of God as the 
Lord of the heavens. This last portion 
ends abruptly, and seems not connected 
with the rest of the psalm. It may 
possibly be a fragment of a PJth psalm. 

The mo.st important of these psalms are 2. 4. 8. 
11. 17. 18. 

vi. Messianic Teaching. —The Messiah of these 
psalm.s is iigured as a king of the seed of David, 
wdio is to appear in God’s good time to drive out 
the Romans {Gentiles) and Sadducees {sinners), to 
restore the dispersed tribes and renew the glories of 
Jerusalem and its temple, and 8ul>due and convert 


the Gentiles. He will reign in holiness and justice, 
not by force of arms. He is anointed {xp^ard^) king 
and priest, but he is not divine. 

The new features in this description are mainly 
two. (1) Messiali is a pensoii. i<b\cluding I)fi'7 
as of disputed interpretation, W'O have this point 
)lainly stated for the first time in the literature of 
’alestine. The olde.st portion of Sib. Orac., w liich 
comes from Kgypt, has a somewdiat similar de.scrip- 
tion of a coming king (iii. 652 fk). (2) The epithet 
Xpicrrdi is here first applied to him. 

We may .see in this presentation of Messiah a 
result of the brilliant victories of the Maccabees, 
w'hich had reaw^akened in the popular mind the 
hope of a Jewi.sh monarchy. But this is only 
part of the truth. 

A designation of Messiah which appears in 
the.se psalms, and elsewhere only in La 4-^ and 
Lk 2”, is Kupios. A probable view of it is 

that, as in Jiamentations, it is a faulty rendering, 
and should be x* Kvpiov. 

The interest and importance of these n.salms is 
very considerable. Tliey throw much liglit on the 
aims and thoughts of the I’harisees of our Lord’s 
time; they mark an im])ortant stage in the de¬ 
velopment of the Messianic idea ; and they illus¬ 
trate in very many points the diction of the MT 
and of the LXX. 

In literary merit they do not stand very high. 
The longer j)salm.s are the best; the shorter ones 
are like centos from the DaVidic nsalter. Still we 
gain a favourable impression of tlie author : while 
ho is a strong and unsj)aring partisan, he is clearly 
also a pious and humble-minuetl man. 

LiTKiMTt’UK.—A list of editions and nollctrs will bo found in 
Kyle and James's edition ; since the date of that, Gebhardt's as 
well us the t'amb. text have appeared (see above), fuul also a 
pamphlet by Krankenbert^ (/>»> Patirnauj der Ps. NoL, Giessen, 
18110), and a German version by I’rof. Kittel in Kuut/.scb’s Apokr. 
u. PsnudepUjr, d. AT. ]\L U. JAMES. 

PSALTERY.—A stringed instrument of music, 
desc-rihed in art. Mu.sic in vol. iii. p. 459\ The 
Gr. xf/dWeiu, to harp, gave ^a\r7)s a harjier, and 
xl/a\T7)piop a harp (used in the widest sense). The 
LXX uses xf^aXTrjpLOP as the tr. of live Hob. words— 
(1) “I'u? Gn 4-1 (EV ‘ harp ’), J’s 49'* (EV ‘ harp ’) 8D 
149^ (EV * harp’), Ezk 26'“ (EV ‘harp’); (2) or 
Neh 12'^’^ I’s 92» 108“ 144“ 15U“, Ts 51 “ 

(AV ‘viol,’ KV Mute’); (3) Is .38““ (EV 

‘.stringed instrumenfs’) ; (4) or Bn 

7 . 10 . J 5 . ‘timbrel’), rrom 

^aXrrypioF was formed Lat. psalteriuin, from whicli 
(through Old Fr. psallcrie) came Eng. ‘psalteiy.’ 
The Sjielling in Chaucer (following the middle- 
Eng. prouun.) is sautrge, as Milleres Tale, 27— 

* And al above ther lay a ;fay sautrye, 

On which ho made a nijjhtes melodye 
So gwetely, that al the chamhro rong.' 

Wyclif has a variety of spelling : sautree, sautrie, 
.sawtree, saw'tryo, and psautrie are all found in the 
Wyclilite versions. The eccles. Lat, psaltcrmnx 
w'as both a psaltery and a song sung to the 

psaltery, and then also the book of songs or the 

Psalter. J. Hastings. 

PSALTIEL,--2 Es (RVm). See Piialtiel. 

PSYCHOLOGY. —An initial prejudice on this 
topic, arising out of an extravagant claim made 
by some writers on its behalf, has fir.st of all to 
bo removed. To frame a complete and indepen¬ 
dent philosophy of man from the Bible is impos¬ 
sible. The attempt cannot commend itself to any 
judicious interpreter. The iisychology of the Bible 
is largely of a popular character, and not a scien¬ 
tific system. Moreover, the Bible implicitly takes 
for granted much that men have thougnt out 
for themselves on this theme. But the relation 
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of the psychology to the content of revelation is 
veiy close. It is essential to tlie other doctrines 
of Scripture—its diieetly religious doctrines—that 
these be expressed in terms of such underlying 
thoughts on man’s nature and constitution as are 
implied in tlie Bihlc itself. For in terms of some 
conception of man — some psychology more or 
less systematic—must all religions and theological 
statements he couched. But the religious teach¬ 
ings of the Bilde have always sullered injustice 
when they have lieen forced (as is so commonly the 
case) to take shapes derived from systems of 
thought and tlieories of man other than those of 
Scripture. Ilow constantly all through the Chris¬ 
tian centuries Christian doctrines have been run 
into the mould of the prevailing' philosophies, i.s 
u’overhial. In the earliest age of Christian sneeu- 
ation Plato and riotiniis shaped almost all Bible 
interpretation. In the Middle Ages, Aristotle rule<l 
the Scholastic Theology, and his sway extended 
tlown to and beyond the Beformation. Leibnitz 
and l)eseart(!S had their age of innuence in the 
17th and isth centuries. Kant and IJegel control 
the forms of thinking of many cultured tlieologians 
in our own day. But wlien we seek to work out 
a Biblical Theology, wlien we aim at presenting 
the result of Scripture exegesis in our statement 
of revealed doctrine, we are hound to defer to the 
Scrinture way of thinking. We can rid ourselves 
of tne mistake which so long vitiated Theology, 
only by observing those ideas of Life and of the 
Sniil wliich the Script ure-writers themselves assume 
ill all their statemcMts, 'I’o ascertain the science 
of human life, if it may lie so called, to put to¬ 
gether such simple psychology as underlies the 
writings (jf Scripture, (tannot he an unnecessary 
task. Theology is not truly hildieal, so long as 
I it is eontrolle<l by non - liihlieal philosophy, and 
such control is ineximsable wluui it is seen tliat 
i a view of human nature, available for the purpose, 

I is native to the source from whicli T'heology itself 
1 is derivcil. 'two t hings are assumed here, without 
j liirther ex[)lanat,ioii. 'the one is, that such 
I materials, of tliis kind, as tli(3 Serii>tures give, 
cannot form a < <)inpl(‘t(t or independent structure. 
They cannot ho rightly treated except in close 
connexion with the luoper and luiueipal theme 
t)f the Bibhi. They cannot ho treated abstractly 
or soparatcly. They oe<-.ur in the record of a 
revelation ot Biviue dealings with man fur his 
redonijition. They must he treated, therefore, in 
line witli the liistory and dovelopimiiit of these deal¬ 
ings. 'i'he other is, tliat they are on the whole 
uniform, that one fairly eonse<’utive and con¬ 
nected system of hleas on the topic holds through 
i the wliolo Bible. 'I’lio proof of this will come out 

1 in the exposition. It is an (JT system of thought. 

I Even among tlie older apostles in the NT the same 

I order of tlionght rules. Only in tlie ease of the 

j Paulino writings is there any marked change or 

advance, consistent enough, however, in its de- 
velo[)iiient of the original idras. 

Bothe has said * that we may appropriately 
speak of a ‘language of the Holy dhost.’ Cremer, 
who quotes the remark, expoumls it thus: ‘ The 
.spirit of the language assumes a form ndequate to 
the new views which tlie Spirit of Christ creates 
ami works.’t Without attention to this element 
of progress it is impossible to read liililieal psycthol- 
ogy aright. This alone explains tlie transition 
from terms in the earlier Scriptures that aie 
rather ph 3 "sical than ps^^eliieal, t/O those in the 
later Scriptures that are more deeply charged 
with sjiiritual meaning. A progressive religious 
revelation is intimately connected with the gro>vth 

• Zur Dof)uuitik, p. 238 (tJothft, 1833). 

t Cremer's W6rterowih NT Qrucitdt, Vorrede, p. 6 (Qotha. 


of humanity, casts growing liglit upon the nature 
and prospects of man, will therefore bo increasingly 
rich in statements aiul expressions bearing upon 
the knowledge 6f man himself, and especially of 
bis inner being. It is in the latest records of such 
a revelation that the terms expressive of the facts 
and phenomena of man’s nature should be eorre- 
sponuingly enriched, diversilied, and distinguish- 
aolc in tlieir meaning. It is on this principle that 
in the sketch which follows so much attention is 
given to the Pauline anthropology. 

i. The Bible account of vian’fi origin first claims 
our attention. What strikes one is the unity and 
simplicity of tlie conception. We are warned off, 
hy the primal passage (Gn 2^), from any sharp 
analysis. ‘The LOKD God formed man of tlie 
dust of the ground, and breathed into his nostrils 
the breath of life ; and man became a living soul.’ 
There are two eli inents or factors specified from 
which God formed man—‘ dust from the ground’; 
‘ breath of the Almighty,’—and the result is a 
unity. The OT ha.s no delinite, single word (unless 
we excejit nn-i, which occurs 13 times, namely Gn 
47^», Jg U»* Vl Neh 9^^ Ps 110«, Ezk 

|ii. 153^ Nah 3^'"% On 10®; see art. Body) for the 
‘ body * apart from the soul. Indeed the term 
‘soul* is .sometimes used for the corpse (Lv 
Nu 6® 0®* 19^^). In this primal passage, there¬ 

fore, the expression ‘man tieearne a living soul’ 
has a characteristic simplicity. We must not 
identify ‘soul’ here with what it means in modern 
speech, or even in later biblical language. In 
primitive Siuipturo usage it means not the ‘ im¬ 
material rational principle’ of the philosophers, 
hut simply ‘ life embodied.’ So that here the unity 
of the ereate<l product is emp)iati(;ally expressed. 
The sulHeient interpretation of the passage is that 
the Divine inspiration awakes the already kneaded 
clay into a living human being. Cf. Ezekiel’s 
vision (eh. 37), where there is, first, the recon¬ 
struction of the animal frame—hone, sinews, flesh, 
skin ; and only after this tlie ‘breath’ comes ujion 
them, and they live. 

Now, this account of the origin of man is fitted 
to exclude certain dualistie views of his nature 
with which the religion of revelation had to con¬ 
tend. ‘ It directly contradicts the doe.trine of tlie 
pre-existence of the soul’ (Schultz, OT Thcologg^ 
li. 252, Clark, Ediri. 1892). Whether, indeed, the 
formation of man’s frame and the inbreathing of 
his life he taken as successive or simultaneous 
moments in the process of his creation, the de¬ 
scription is exactly litted to exclude that priority 
of the soul which was necessary to the transmigra¬ 
tion taught hy Oriental religions, or, to the jue- 
existence theory of the Greek schools. There is 
here no postponement or degradation of the earthly 
frame in favour of the soul, as if the soul were 
the mail, and the body were only the prison-house 
into which ho was sent, or the husk in wliich for 
a time he was concealed. According to this 
account, the s^mthesis of two factors, alike 
honourable, constitutes the man. 

That neither the familiar antithesis, soul and 
body, nor any other pair of expressions hy which 
we commonly render the dual elements in human 
nature, should occur in this locus rlassirus, is a fact 
^\ liioh helps to fix attention on the real character 
of the earlier OT descriptions of man. The fact is 
not explained merely hy the absence of analysis. 
Bather is it characteristic of these Scriptures to 
assert the solidarity of man’s constitution—that 
he is of one piece, and not composed of separate or 
independent parts. This assertion is essential to 
the theology of the Bible—to its discovery of human 
sin, and of Divine salvation. In a way not per¬ 
ceived by many believers in its doctrines, this idea 
of the unity of man’s nature hinds into consistency 
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the Scripture account of hia Creation, the story of 
his Fall, the character of Kedeniption, and all the 
leading features in the working out of his actual 
recovery, from his Kegeneration to hia Resurrection. 

Later Scriptures suggest a more definite and sepa¬ 
rate idea of the body. In Job 4'^ we have 
‘ houses of clay,* imitated perhaps in 2 Co 5' i] 
yetos. . . olKla rou (TKiji^ovi ; also in l_)n 7^® ‘ grieved in 
my spirit in the midst of my body * (n^iJ sheath), 2 P 
P ToO <rKr}i^u>/iar6s /uov. In the OT Apocrypha the 
pre-existence idea is, once at least, suggested, Wis 
^19. 20 < good soul fell to my lot, and being good 
. . . came into a body undelilcd.* * The MT uses 
freely the Greek duality, which has become the 
modern one, * soul and body ’; and thougli the OT 
, ‘ llesh and soul * does not occur in the NT, ‘ body 
and spirit* can take its place. Then, in the 
progress of redemption, it at last appears that 
the discrepancy between the two is resolved, when 
the redeemed irvedfia shall put on aCo/xa. TrvtvfxaTiKov 
(I Co 15^^), ‘ a spiritual body,’ which is by no means 
the same as a ‘bodiless spirit ’ (see Body). 

ii. Let us now pass on to the biblical treatment 
of sin and salvation^ and show how these allect the 
various elements of human nature as more specifi¬ 
cally distinguished through them, especially the 
terms ‘flesh,* ‘soul,* and ‘spirit.’ 

Flesh.—Besides the more obvious literal mean¬ 
ings of this term already discussed in a .separate 
article, it acquires a psychological importance when 
we ask whether its general OT sense is morally 
unfavourable, and what is the origin and force of 
I the peculiar meaning it has in 8t. Paul, as the 
1 principle, or a seat of the principle, of sin in man. 
From the first aj)plication of ‘ flesh * to fallen man 
(Gn 6®) there is nothing in the OT which identifies 
it with the principle of evil. ‘Not a single pas¬ 
sage can bo adduced wherein bdsdr is used to denote 
man’s sensuous nature as the seat of an opposition 
against his spirit and of a bias towards sin* 
(JMilller, Christian Doct. of Sin^ i. 323). It is true 
that ‘ flesh * is used for human kind in contrast 
to higher beings and to God Gn 6^, Ps 78^**), 
and, so used, brings out his frailty and finitude. 
It is true also that ‘ flesh ’ as a constituent of human 
nature means the perishable, animal, sensuous, and 
even sensual element of it {e.g. Kc 5®, Is 40“); but 
which of these ideas is prominent in any passage 
must bo learned from its connexion and context. 
It is further true that in its meaning of ‘natural 
kinship * there is often an implied contrast with 
something better—‘Israel after the flesh* (1 Co 
10^®). But the conclusive proof that nothing of 
moral depreciation is necessarily implied in this use 
of ‘flesh,* is its application to Christ as designat¬ 
ing His human in contrast with Ills Divine nature. 
‘ The word was made flesh * (6 \6yo^ adp^ iyiv^ro, Jn 
I^^). ‘Who was manifest in the flesh, justified in 
the spirit’ (1 Ti 3"*); ‘made of the seed of David 
according to the flesh, declared to be the Son of 
God with power, according to the spirit* (Ro !**•). 
But in the Pauline Epistles a specific meaning of 
the term emerges. In certain well-known passages 
it denotes the principle which resists the Divine 
law, as contrasted with the * mind ’ consenting to 
the law that it is good, and which, even in the re¬ 
generate, makes war against ‘ the spirit.* Here we 
nave a very marked ethical significance given to the 
term ‘flesh.* Nor is it the only term of its kind 
used to denominate the evil principle in man’s 
nature as now under sin. ‘ The old man,* ‘ the body 
of sin,* ‘the body of the flesh,* ‘the law in the 
members,* ‘ our members which are upon earth,* are 
kindred expressions, more or less closely denoting 
the same thing, although * the flesh,* in its counter¬ 
poise to ‘the mind* and to ‘the spirit* respec¬ 
tively, is the leading expression (Ro 7” 8®, Gal 6^’). 

* Oompare ih. 9^® rS/xa, fi^Ovu 


How is it, then, that this term * flesh,’ properly 
denoting the lower, corporeal or physical element 
in human nature, should come to denote the being 
of sin in that nature ? Is it because this physiciil 
element is the main seat, or the original source of 
evil in man ? But, according to St. Paul, it is not 
in the physic.al alone that sin has its seat. There 
are sintul desires of tlie mind as well as of the flesh 
(Ejdi 2^). There is defilement of ‘ the spirit’ (2 Co 
7M- There are works called ‘of the flesh* which 
have nothing to do with sensuality, e.g. hatreds, 
variance, emulation, wraths, factions, divisions, 
heresies (Gal C-*®, 1 Co 3**^). The apostle calls by 
the name of ‘fleshly wisdom* what was evidently 
speculative tendency derived from the Greek schools 
(2 Co P***). There were heretics at Colosso) whose 
ruling impulse he calls their ‘ fleshly mind,’ though 
they were extreme ascetics, attached to some form 
of Gnosticism (Col 2'®* 

It might indeed bo maintained that if we assume 
the physical nature in man to be the source of evil 
in him, it would bo easy to explain how the whole 
man under that influence should be called ‘tlie 
flesh ’ or ‘the body of sin.’ But this assuin])tion 
will not tally with the treatment of man's bodily 
nature in these writings. Any view implying the 
inherent evil of matter is radically opposed to the 
whole Bible philosophy. It is as o])po8ed to the 
Scripture account of its beginning in the race, as it 
is to our experience of its first outbreak in the in¬ 
dividual. In Genesis the first sin is represented ns 
the consequence of n j)rimary rebellion against 
God. The earliest manifestations of evil in chil¬ 
dren are selfishness, anger, and self-will. Again, 
that the corporeal nature is necessarily at strife 
with the spiritual, is a view which cannot bo recon¬ 
ciled with the claims made upon ‘the body* in the 
Christian system. Throughout 8t. Paul’s Epistles, 
Christians are enioined ‘ to yield their members 
instruments of righteousness unto God ’ (Ro 6^'*), to 
‘ pre.sent their bodies a living sacrifice’ (Ro 12^), to 
regard their bodies as ‘ inemDcra of Christ,* and as 
‘the temple of the Holy Ghost’ (1 Co (5*®*^®); that 
the body is for the Loni, and the Lord for the body 
(1 Co 0*^). Still more impossible is it to reconcile 
with such a view the Christian revelation concern¬ 
ing the future of the redeemed, and the consumma¬ 
tion of redemption. If sin were the inevitable 
outcome of man’s ]) 08 scs.sion of a body, redemption 
ou^jht to culminate in his deliverance from the 
body, instead of in its change and restoration to a 
higher form (Ph 3^^). 'I’o say that the matter of 
the body is, or contains, the principle of sin, and 
then to say, as St. Paul does (Ro 8*^), that the last 
result of the Redeemer’s Spirit indwelling in us 
shall be to quicken these mortal bodies, would be 
flat self-contradiction. But the view which con¬ 
nects sin with the material body is neither Hebrew 
nor Christian. It is essentially alien to the whole 
spirit of revelation. No doubt, at a very early 
period in Christian history, chiefly through the 
influence of the Greek and some of the Latin 
Fathers, it obtained such hold of Christian thought 
that it continues to colour popular modes of con¬ 
ception and speech to the present day. One of the 
most obvious examples is that men imagine they 
are uttering a scriptural sentiment when they speak 
of welcoming death as the liberation of tne soul 
from the body. Yet the idea of St. Paul is exactly 
the reverse, when he declares that even the^ re¬ 
deemed, who have the first-fruits of the Spirit, 
groan within themselves waiting for the adoption, 
t.e. for the redemption of their body (Ro 8®). Two 
additional reasons why the apostle cannot be held 
as tracing man’s evil to the corporeal element, 
be summed up in the words of Julius Milller : ‘ He 
denies the presence of evil in Christ who was par¬ 
taker of our fleshly nature, and he recognizes its 
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presence in spirits, wlio are not partakers thereof. 
Is it not, tiierefore, in the highest degree probable 
that, according to liiin, evil does not necessarily 
pertain to man’s sensuous nature, that mrx denotes 
something ditVercnt from this?’ (/.c. i. 321). 

Taking, tlien, the two meanings of the term 
* llesh,* we note how imy>ossible it is, in a way of 
mere ratiocination, to develop the one out of the 
other. The attemyd to get the etliical signilicance 
which St. Paul gives to it out of tlie elementary 
Hebrew conception of the jKM isliable or earthly j»art 
of man, signally fails. It leaves out the clearly 
bil>lical aci'ount of the <*.hange in human nature 
canned by the Pall. It is quite inadequate to ex¬ 
plain how sclIishrH^HH, wrath, pride, ancl other non- 
llcshly sins, l)ear prominently the name ‘ work.s of 
the llesh.’ I’c assert, for instance, that snrx 
from its primary meaning, ‘living material of the 
body,’ came by a natural proci'.ss of thought and 
language to mean ‘the principle of sin,’ is to 
assume human nature to he subject to sin by its 
)hysical constitution — a view wiiolly untenable, 
>ecause at varian<*e with the most radical con- 
c(;ption of the Jlible from its earliest to its latest 
writings. 

V'et tiicre must be some connc‘xion between the 
two ideas. Otlierwise we fall into mere tautology, 
and obtain the profound conclusion that ‘ the llesli ’ 
is sinful luiman nature. If ‘ the llesh’ he nothing 
else than just this condition of human nature whicli 
is to he explained, then the whole of St. Paul’s 
subtle and acute de<Juction would be ‘nothing hut 
the most wnitched argiini(*nt in a circle’(Pdeiderer). 
Now, it is quite certain the ajmstle means to posit 
a principle of sin in man, ‘ the sin that dwolleth in 
me,* ‘ the law in my members.’ It is further (dear 
that the law or principle of sin is one thing, and 
t hat the flesh, or native constitution of man in which 
it inheres, is another. It is certain that the sacred 
writer as little devoloj)S the principle of sin out 
of the nuTe [)hysical Ihish, as ho idemtilies the 
one with the other. It is impossible to deny a 
very luiinted reference to th<3 lower element of 
human nature in tliis important key-word of the 
Pauline theology. Put wliat misleads is the sup¬ 
position that tlie lower and higher (dements in 
man were conceived of by St. I’anl as (hoy were by 
the Cli o(dvH or are by ourselves ; that the ant it hesis, 
material and immaterial, is at the basis of tin; dis¬ 
tinction. So long as this idea prevails, it will be 
impossible’ to get rid of the suspicion that in ‘ the 
flesh’ of tlie Pauline K[)istles we have something 
which connt'cts sin essentially with ilie material 
ebmuuit ill man’s constitution. Let us get rid of 
this idea. Suhslitute for it the proper biblical 
antitliesis,—eartlily and heavenly, natural and 
supernatural, that ‘flesh’ is what nature evolvc’s 
(this term being understood, of course, in a theistic 
sense), ‘ siiiiit ’ what Hod in IJis grace bestows,-- 
then wo can see. how the idea of ‘flesh,’ even wlnni 
ethically intensiliod to the utmost, is ajjprccialdy 
distinct from tlui notion of evil necessarily resident 
in matter, d’lie great saying of our Lord in Jii 3"* 
is probably tiie source of apostolic doctrine on the 
point: ‘That which is born of the flesh is flesh,’ 

‘ Flesh ’ has become the proiier designation of the 
race as self-evolved and self-continued. Human 
nature as now constituted can jiroduce nothing but 
its like, and that like is now sinful. ‘ Flesh,’ 
therefore, may bo iipiiropi iatcdy used for the prin¬ 
ciple of corrupt nature in tluMiidividnal. for the 
obvious riiason that it is iu tlie course of the Ih’sli, 
or, of the ordinary production of liuman nature, 
that the evil principle invariably originates. Thus 
the nhraso is some explanation of the condition of 
mams nature, which it describes. It is no objection 
to this view, but rather a conlirmation of its cor¬ 
rectness, that it grounds the Pauline use of sarx 


on the underlying doctrine of hereditaiy corruption. 

‘ Flesh ’ is that through which man in his natural 
state is descended from a sinful race and inherits a 
sinful nature, and Hie term is used to denote that 
nature. On the other hand, ‘ spirit ’ is that through 
which and in which God implants the new Divine 
life of holiness, and the term therefore is used to 
denote that life. See Flkrii. 

Soul and Spirit.—Let us now direct our atten¬ 
tion to what 18 usually considered the crux of our 
toiuc, and which, from the exaggerated use made 
of it by some Avriters, has led others to explode or 
reject biblical psychology altogether. The ques¬ 
tion raised is whether the Scrijiture makes a 
tenable and (tonsistent distinction between soul 
and spirit. This is the real (luestion wbif^h under¬ 
lies tliat of the so-called trichotomy of the Bible 
Does the Bilile conceive of human nature as three¬ 
fold, as made up of body, soul, and spirit? The 
only relevant question is the one above stated. 
In what sense and to what extent does the Pdble 
recognize a distinction between soul and spirit 1 
A lar^e number, probably a majority, of exegetes 
h.ave been in the Jiabit of concluding that there 
is no real distinction, that the terms are synony¬ 
mous, or at least inten^liangoabh’, and that nothing 
can be asserted beyond a shadowy, poetic distinc¬ 
tion which enables the sacred writers to employ 
them in parallelism. Bub when we face the faets 
wo are forced (o a different conclusion. In the 
I’aiiline Kpistles it is undoubted that a real dis- 
lin(iHon is asserted. The natural or unconverted 
man is said to he sonlish, the renewed man spiritual 
m'€\ipaTLK6Sf 1 Co oi4. is. ,Judo^^ \f/vx^solt 
TTvevpa fi7} Again, St. Paul assorts that 

the body Avhieh all men carry to the grave is 
soulish^ l)ut the body of the resurrection is spiritual 
{\p\>XLKbv^ TTvivfxaTLKbPy 1 Co 15'^'*); tliut tlic fli’st mall 
was made a living souly the last Adam a quicken¬ 
ing spirit (v.'**’^). The distinction of the ailjectives 
is repeated in v.^^ 

Now, a fact of this sort emerging in such decisive 
and culminating jiassages of St. Paul’s writings 
compels us to recoiisiihT the usage. If we adhere 
rigidly to the coiuamlional idea that there is no 
real (lislinetion in the terms ‘soul’ and ‘spirit* 
b(’y(uid that of paralJelisni, we must go on to liold 
St. Paul to have introduced, in important passag(}s 
of liis writings, an arbitrary and baseless antithesis. 
For this we are certainly not prejiared, and are 
thrown back iifion the conclusion, which has great 
and growing probability in its favour, that from 
OT usage there Avas real ilistinctioii latent in the 
employment by biblical Avriters of the terms soul 
anil spirit, Avhich distinction Avas recognized and 
eniph.asiz(3(i in these le.ading passages of St. Paul. 
What the distinction is, it may not be i^asy to 
determine Avitli precision. Precision is perhajis 
not presimt in the case at all. But there can 
remain little doubt in the miiul of a careful rc^aitc-r 
of Scrii)ture that a distinction makes itself fidt 
from tlie lirst and throughout. F.ven in the 
relation of both terms to pliysi(*al life the dis¬ 
tinction is felt. To this \K>i\\ pur,uma and 
like rilah and nephesh, of which they are the Greek 
equivalents, originally belong. N(phcsh is the 
subject or bearer of life, riu(/L is the principle of 
life; so that in all OT references to the origin of 
living beings Ave can distinguish nephesh as life 
constituted in the creature, from riiaft as life 
bestoAvod by the Creator. 

No doubt, the * life’ indicated by these terms is 
that of man and the loAver animals alike. A 
‘ living .^oul ’ is a living creature in general, or an 
animated being. It is used in Gn in a Avide 

sense of creatures that have life, and the same 
expression is used in Gn 2"^ to denote the result, 
even in man, of the Divine creative breath. So, 
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also, riiah and its kindred term 7idshdmdh are used 
for the principle of life, in man and brute alike. 
It is the ‘ n^hdrtidh of life * that makes man a living 
soul {I.C.). It is the Wdnhoi life* that animates 
ail creatures threatened by the Flood and all 
those 'which entered into the ark (7^®). It is the 
nvthmalh-riiah of life those had 'which perished 
in the waters (7“^). These passages prove that no 
distinction is made between the liie-principle in 
animals generally and in man. 

Hut, wliat is of more* importance, they call 
attention to a usage which is practically uniform 
of putting * spirit ^ {r4ah or n^hdmdh) for the 
animating principle, and ‘soul* or ‘living soul* 
{ncphesh hayyah) for the animated result. This 
primary distinction of the t'W’O terms, when applied 
to physical life, has passed over from the Hebrew 
of the OT to their CJreek equivalents in the 1ST, 
and suggests a reiison for their respective employ¬ 
ment, even when the meaning goes beyond the 
merely physical. Mpsyche thus means the entire 
being as a constituted life, we can see why it is 
used in such a connexion as that of Jn 10*^ ‘ He 
giveth Iiis life for the sheep’ {psyche^ not zoe^ nor 
pneiuna). If pneuma is the life-principle, we see 
the j)roj)riety of its use in Jn ‘ He gave up the 
ghost * ( pneuma). When wo pass from this primary 
appli(;atioii of the two terms to a higher, in which 
they refer not to pljysical life alone, but also to 
the life of the mind, both terms denote almost 
indifi’erently the inner nature. For tliis purpose 
they are used throughout the OT ami generally j 
even in the NT witli no sharp distinction, but 
freely interchanged and combined. As, for in¬ 
stance, when each is used alone, ‘ Why is thy 
spirit so sad ? * ‘ Why art thou cast down, my 
soul?’ (1 K 21®, Ps 42"); ‘Jesus was troubled in 
spirit*; * soul is exceeding sorrowful’ (Jn 
Mt 26“®); ‘ To destroy both soul {psyche) ami body *; 

* The body without the spirit (pneuma) is dead * (Mt 
10^, Ja 2-®). Or, again, when the two terms occur 
together, in the manner of other terms of Hebrew 
poetry, ‘With my soul (nephesh) have I desired 
thee in the night; yea, with my spirit (runh) within 
me will I seek thee early * (Is 26^^); ‘ My soui(p5yc'Ae) 
doth magnify the Lord, and my spirit {2)neuma) 
hath rejoiced in God my Saviour* (Lk 1^-^^); 
‘Stand fast in one spirit (jowetuaa), with one soul 
(psyche) striving for the faith of the gospel * (Ph 
IvV). These last quoted passages prove it quite 
impossible to hold that ‘spirit* can mean exclu¬ 
sively or mainly the Godward side of man’s inner 
nature, and ‘soul* the rational or earthward. 
The terms are parallel, or practically equivalent 
expressions for the inner lire as contrasted with 
the outer or bodily life. The whole usage makes 
for the ordinary bipartite view of human nature, 
and not at all for any tripartite theory. No 
doubt, however, the underlying distinction found 
in the primary or physical application of the 
terms gives j)ropriety to their usage all through; 
and, when firmly grasped, prepares us to under¬ 
stand the expanded meaning which they receive 
in the later Scriptures. 

All through Scripture ‘spirit* denotes life as 
comin" from God, * soul * denotes life as consti¬ 
tuted in the man. Consequently, when the indi¬ 
vidual life is to bo made emphatic, ‘soul * is used. 
‘Souls* in Scripture freely denotes persons. My 
‘soul* is the Kgo, the self, and when used like 
‘heart’ for the inner man, and even for the 
feelings, has reference always to special individu¬ 
ality. On the other hand, ‘spirit’—seldom or 
never used to denote the individual human being 
in this life—is primarily that imparted power by 
which the individual lives. It fitly denotes, there¬ 
fore, wnen used as a psychological term, the inner¬ 
most of the inner life, the higher aspect of the self 


or personality. Thus the two terms are used, ovei 
the breadth of Scripture, as parallel expressions 
for the inner life. The inner nat\ire is ‘ soul * 
according to its special individual life; it is 
‘ spirit ’ according to the life - power whence it 
derives its special character. The double phrase 
‘ soul and spirit * presents the man in two aspects 
as his life is viewed from two diflcrcnt points. 

8o much for the uso of the two words in tlie 
Scripture at large. But when we come to certain 
NT writings — mainly though not exclusively 
I’auline—a still more definite meaning has set in. 
The adjective ‘psychic’or ‘ soulish ’ has taken a 
force not perceptible in its root-word. It luus 
become almost equivalent to ‘ carnal.’ In Ja 3’® a 
wisdom is spoken of which is ‘ earthly, soulisli 
(UV sensual), devilish.* Of certain predicted 
opponents of the gospel, it is said (Jude^‘‘) that 
‘they are soulish (aY and KV sensual; llVm 
natural or animal), not having the Spirit.* St. 
I’aul terms the unregenerate who cannot discern 
the things of the spirit of God a ‘ soulish * man 
(I Co 2^^). The body which we wear at present— 
‘the body of our humiliation’ (Ph 3“’) — is a 
‘ soulish * body, and sliall bo sown in the grave aa 
such (1 Co IS"^^'‘®). The corresponding adjective 
‘ pneumatic * or ‘ spiritual ’ has now tjiken on, in 
the parallel passages, a religious sense, and de¬ 
notes what belongs to the pmeumn in that sense, 
viz. that whicli is derived from the .spirit of God— 
the spirit of the regenerate life. It is plain that 
! if we would not accuse (liese NT writers—e.speciaJIy 
St. Paul — of introducing groundless distinctions, 
we are drawn to admit a real difference of the 
terms from the first, in the general or wider sense 
already described.* 

Spirit.—On a closely similar line of oxegetical 
investigation we explain the Scripture use of this 
term. It is an entirely original biblical term for 
the highest aspect of man’s life. It is almost 
inseparable from the idea of man’s relation to God, 
whether in creation or in redemption. All through 
the OT it is the supreme term for human life. 
God is spirit, and man has spirit. ‘The fpirit 
returns to God who gave it* (Ec 12’). In this 
way the psychology of the Bible is distinguished 
from all ethnic systems. In this it stands entirely 
alone, and is tnoroughly consistent with itself 
from first to lost. ‘ Spirit ’ is not so used by Plato, 
by Philo, by the earlier Stoics, by Plotinus and 
the Neo-Platonists, nor indeed anywhere out of 
the circle of Bible thought. It denotes the direct 
dependence of man upon God. TJio peculiarly 
biblical idea is the attribution to man, as the 
highest in him, of that which is common to man 
with God. ‘ Spirit * is the God-given princiide of 
man’s life, physical, mental, and spiritual. Where 
modem analysis imports a false element into it, is 
when an attempt is made to represent irueOya as a 
separable constituent of man’s being, os something 
which can be wanting, dead, or dormant on the 
one hand, restored or confirmed on the other. 
Indeed the whole character of the Bible psychology 
is mistaken in such attempts to distinguish spirit, 
soul, heart, and the like as separate faculties. 
They are diverse aspects of one indivisible inner life. 

When we come to the Pauline writings, and 
those associated with them in the NT, we find that 
a certain improvement or addition to the force of 
this term has come in ; yet one completely in 
harmony with its original meaning. That in man 
which IB ‘giiritual’ is, frankly and fully, that 
which is influenced by the spirit of God-—by the 
new spirit of regeneration. ‘ Spirit ’ is more 
entirely used of the renewed man, though there is 
still a clear and appreciable distinction maintained 

* See thif discussed in ch. v. of the present writer's Bible 
Doctrine qf Man, £din. 1896. 
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bet\vtM*n the Uvo. ‘ Tlit^ Spirit itself bearetli wit- 
ncKs with oiir Hj)irit that we are tlie children of 
tiod ’ (Uo 8'**). Yet ho almost comjdete is the 
identilication, tliat onr translators find it ditiiciilt 
—throughout tlie KinstleH- to determine Avhero 
the term spirit shouhl he distinguished hy a capital 
letter, 'rhe a<lvanee consists in the fact that, 
whereas from the first, man’s life is dignified as 
the direct inhreatliing of the Almighty, —mlshdiiuth 
or rfitfh from (hxl,- his new life is now signalized 
h^y a term identic'al with tliat hestoweil on the 
Yhird Terson of tlie Holy Trinity. It is one of 
the central <hjt trines of (diristlanity concerning 
the theanthropie person of the Son, that, as head 
of the new humanity, Tie hcjcomes a life-giving 
TTi^fvfjLa -a quich(ming spiiit. At every point in 
the unfolding of tlie Ilihle antliropology this 
doctrine of tlie pneiuna in man will be found 
ilistirietive. It forms a central element in the 
Divine Imege in wliich he was created, and at the 
climax of redemption it is the appropriate designa¬ 
tion of the man as renewed in Clirist. See SPIRIT. 

Heart is a term usisl witli mueli clearness and 
consistency throughout Scripture, for the inner, 
tln^ real, the hidden and ruling element in man’s 
nature. 'I’l’anshited into modern language it 
(hmotes, in one of its most frequent applications, 

‘ j)tinei|)h!s of action.’ It is always sulliciently 
distinguished from liidng or Personality. From 
the lirst it is said that ‘ every imagination of the 
tlioughts of man’s heart is evil ’ (( Jn 6''), i.c. his 
‘ prineijilcs of action’ are gone wrong, but it is j 
n(‘ver said (hat th(3 [lersoriality is corrufit or de¬ 
stroyed, Again, it is tlie great promise of restora¬ 
tion, ‘ a new heart also will 1 give you, and a new 
spirit will I put within you’ (Ezk 3(5*“), i.c, new 
prineijiles will lie implanted; yet it is not another 
or a dill'erent iiersonality that is given. There is 
iiot su(!h a sharp distinction in Hilde speech as that 
which wo hav (5 introduciMl into modern language 
hctw<‘cu the hrad and tlic heart. There is no 
markeil separation of the rational and intellectual 
olemcnls in man’s nature from the emotional or 
volitional. Althniigh there is, to some extent, a 
distinction of tliis kind between 3 ^*? and all 
inward elements of whatever sort may l>e included 
under heart: even such as good judgment and 
clear perception are, at least in the UT, (considered 
as qualities of heart. Tn the writings of the older 
apostles the OT idea of ‘heart’ is still the rulin<^ 
one. Indeed, in tln se NT writings the Greelc 
terms for tlie intelh'ctual life of man are used for 
the more general OT terms ‘Heart,’ ‘ Soul,’and 
the Iik«*, without any precision ^\halevcr. Thus 
the L\\, (ui occasion [e.rf. Dt (j'\ 15), uses Stdxoia for 
IrbhCthh. St. Mark uses avveais for 'iicphcsh, 

St. Luke introduces ^uivoia along witli napUa, xl/iry-h, 
and f(rxds (I(f^). See lilCAUT. 

It is plain, however, that in the writings of St. 
Paul and those allied to him, tluise Greek expres- 
eiuns for the intellectual elements in man liave 
ac(]uired more iiiaee, although no very marked 
precision. In es]>ecial, St. Paul has a linn con¬ 
ception of MiXI) (xocs) as the highest expression 
for man’s mental or intellectual faculty, as tii;it 
which in man, under grace, is appealed to by the 
Hivino law (Ho so), and as that, on the other 
hand, which is to he distinguished from the 
aj/tatus or inlluenco upon him of the supernatural 
(1 (\) 14*'*-^®). ’I’hcn there is introduced in these 
writings a free use of the similar and related 
terms in which the Greek language was so rich, 
(tccmt;? understanding, \oyos reason, ^ia\oyL(Tp.b\ 
reasoning, yoijfxaTa thinkings, <pp6vr}jna. minding or 
disposition, but scarcely any one of these used 
with strictness or accuracy. 8oe Mind. 

The one instance in which a Greek term of this 
character is introduced and adhered to in the 


NT, is avvfldnaii or conscience. It is once used 
by the LXX in the OT (Ec ItP), where it is also 
introduced hy our translators on the margin, Imt 
obviously rather witli the meaning ‘consciousness’ 
than ‘conscience.’ I’he force of it in Wis 17^^ (‘a 
witness within,’ IIV) is more nearly our own. To 
trace the advance of the term liom its literal 
meaning of ‘ self-coiiseiousness ’ to its full ethical 
import, W'ould take us outside of biblical matter 
altogether. Its clear and full recognition in 
pagan literature is siguilicant. Lightfoot sjieaks 
in somewhat strong terms of this w'ord as the 
‘crowning triumph of ethical nomenclature,’ 
which ‘if not struck in the mint of the Stoics, 
at all events became current coin througli their 
influence.’ He cites it as a .special instance of 
‘ the extent towdiich Stoic pliilosophy had leavened 
the moral vocabulary of the civilized world at the 
time of the Christian era.’ Now its use in the NT’ 
precisely corresponds to this estimate. It does not 
occur in the Gosiiels excejit in .Jn 8^ a passage 
whicli the Iiest scholarship does not hold to ho 
genuine. It occurs twice in tlie add i esses of St. 
Paul recorded in Acts; plentifully in the Ejiistles 
of Paul and of I’eter and in the Epistle to the 
liehrcw's, and in all these places its loreo is equi¬ 
valent to that wiiich it still oears in modern speech. 

I Were we to bring it into line with tlie older 
biblical usage, it might be reckoned a function of 
wrcvfjia so far as it signilies ‘self-consciousness’; 
and of Kap5ia when regarded as moral approval or 
disapproval. In conlirmation of this it is to be 
noted that St. John uses Kapdla (1 Jn 3^^**'!^) in a 
connexion wiiere St. Paul wmuld have used rous or 
avpeldrjffIS. The use of conseieuee, however, is so 
delinito and consistent as to force us to the con¬ 
clusion that it was introduced into the N'i’ as a 
full-fledged idea. See CoNSClKNCK. 

Tile system of thought thus sketclied belongs 
essentially to the OT. It is wiiat Continental 
writers call a ‘psychology of the Hebrew^s.’ In 
our outline, this fact is rather concealed by the 
almost disproportionate attention given to the 
important moaifleations made on it by the Apostle 
Paul. Hut tlie system itself is the ruling one, 
not only throughout the OT but in the writings 
of the older apostles in the NT. The Greek terms 
supplied by the Septuagint are taken up in their 
OT meanings, ami from these the writers seldom 
or never depart. The leading psychologi(3al noliona 
are those attached to the simple terms spirit, soul, 
flesh, heart. These four are the voces signatic of 
the entire Scripture view of man’s nature ami con¬ 
stitution. They are all grouped round the idea of 
life, or of a living being. The lirst two—soul ami 
spirit—represent ill diflerent ways, or, from diflerent 
points of view, the life itself. The last tw o—flesh 
and heart — denote respectively the life-environ¬ 
ment and the life-organ,—the former, that in which 
life inheres ; the latter, that through wdiich it acts. 
So much for their simple and primary meaning. 
In their secondary meaning they are grouped as 
follows: spirit, soul, flesh are expressions for 
Ilian’s wdiole nature view^ed from dilferent points. 
They are not three natures. Mari’s one nature 
is really expressed by each of them, so that each 
alone may (lesignate the human being. Thus man 
flc.di as an embodied perishable creature. ‘All 
flesh is grass, and all the goodliness thereof as the 
flower ot the field’ (Is 40*). Man again is soul, as 
a living being, an individual responsible creature, 
‘All souls are mine’ (Ezk 18*). Once more, man 
i.s spirit. More commonly, however, he is said to 
have or possess ‘spirit*^ as his life - principle. 

‘ Heart’ stands outside this triad, bec^ause man ia 
never called a ‘ heart,’ or men collectively spoken 
of as ‘ hearts.’ ‘ Heart * never denotes the personal 
snhje(3t, Imt ahvays the organ of the personality. 
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Af^ain, the four terms may be thus grouped : 
‘spirit/ ‘soul,’ ‘heart’ may be used to denote, 
each of them, one side of man’s <louble-side<l 
nature, viz. his inner or liigher life. Over 
against any one of these may stand * flesh ’; as 
representing his nature on its outer or lower side, 
so that the combination will express in familiar 
duality the whole of man as ‘flesh and spirit,’ 

* llesh and soul,’ or ‘ flesh and heart.’ The two 
latter combinations are the ruling ones in the OT. 
Thus ‘ soul ’ and ‘ flesh ’ occ\ir. ‘ My soul thirsteth 
for thee, and my llesh longetli for thee’ (l*s C.T). 

‘ My flesh in my teeth, and my life (soul) in my 
hand’ (Job 13^**). ‘His llesh hath pain, and Ids 
soul mourneth ’ (Job 14--). A land entirely stri]>pe«l 
of its trees and of its crons is said bo ‘consumed 
soul and body’ (Is 10^^ lleb. ‘from the soul and 
even to the llesh’). Equally characteristic is the 
conjunction of ‘llesh’ with ‘heart’ for the whole 
human being. Aliens wholly unfit for God’s ser¬ 
vice are described as ‘ uncircumcised in heart and 
flesh’ (Ezlv 4r*‘^). The man whose whole being 
is given to pleasure ‘ searches in his heart how to 
cheer his flesh ’ (Ec 2^ KV). ‘ llomove sorrow from 
thy heart and put away evil from thy llesh ’ (Ec 
Ir^). Thii sumtnnm bonitm ol human life is when 
a ‘sound heart is the life of the llesh ’ (I’r 14^^), an 
expression which reminds one of the classic 'nnins 
sftna in corpore sano. 'fids dualism of the OT is 
clinched in the memorable description of its final 
form, when ‘the dust returns to the earth as it 
M'as, and the spirit to God who gave it’ (Ec 

Tlie <listributiori of parts, liowever, is not in¬ 
variably or rigiiUy dualistic. For along with such 
as those now quoted we have also various trinal 
phrases, c.q. ‘ ^ly soul longeth . . . for tlie courts 
of the Lord ; my heart and my flesh cricth out unto 
the living God"^ (I’a 84“). ‘My heart is glad and 
my glory rejoiceth, my llesli also dwelleth in 
safety ’ (I’s 1(F). ‘ Mine eye is consumed with grief, 

yea, my soul and my belly’ (llV ‘body,’ ]^s 31^). 
Vet, dual or trinal though the terms may be, the 
intention is essentially bipartite, viz. to express 
in man the inner and tiie outer, the higlier and the 
lower, the animating and the animated all resting 
upon the ju'imal contrast of what is earth-derived 
with Avhat is God-inbreathed. 

Such is a condensed account of the Bible treat¬ 
ment of psychological terms and ideas, which also 
goes a long way to lix the biblical teaching about 
Man. At most of the important points, the Bible 
view of man’s nature coincides wiui that of liuman 
psychology at large. Scripture frankly and fully 
co'nlirms the vicAV wdiich nlaces man among the 
animals, but at their head. It makes man difler 
in no respect as to the origination of his physical 
frame, but in two most important particulars it 
distinguishes man altogether from the animals— 
in the direct and immediate connexion of his 
origin wdth God, and in his survival of death (see 
artt. Eschatology and Besukhkctjon). 

Litkraturk.—M. F. Rooa, Fiindamcnfa Pnycholoji\K ex 
S.S, coUectie (17G<J); Olshansen, ‘ De NaUirw huinar»to tric^ho- 
tomid,’ in hia Opuscula Theologica (Berlin, 1834) ; Bottcher, 
De inferist ... ex Ilebneorum ei Gntcoram opinxonihus 
(Dresden, ISlfi); J. T. Boek, llmnss der biblischen Seetenlehre 
(1843, 1877, En;.f. tr,, Clark, Edin. 1877); Franz Delitzsch, 
Sysfem dee bifdischen Ps^gchologie^ (Leipzig, 1861, Enc:. tr., 
Clark, E«lin. 18()7); II. 11. Wendt, Die Begriffe Flcisch und 
Geitit in bibl. Sjirachgebrauch (Gotha, 1878); Elllcott, *Thc 
Threefold Nature of Man’ in The Dentiny of the Creature and 
other Senn/ms (London, Parker, 1863); J. B. Heard, 2'he 7^ri- 
partite Nature of an b (Clark, Edin, 1882) ; E. White, Life in 
Christ, A Study of the Scripture Doctrine on the Nature of 
Man (London, E. Stock, 1878); W. P. Dickson, St. Paula Use 
of the Terms Flesh and Spirit (Glaflgow, 1883); Laldlaw, The 
hible Doctrine of Man (revised ed., Clark, ICdin. 1805). The 
reader may consult also the Old Testament Theologies of 
Oehler and Schultz, and the New Testament Theoloaiet of 
Bernhard Weiss and Beyschlag; of., further, Gifford, Romans, 
49-62; Sanday-Headlam, Romans, 181; Driver, Sermons on 
OT, 1 ff. J. LAIDLAW. 


PTOLEMAIS (IlroXe^aify) is the NT name of the 
old Canaanitish stronghold Acco (which see). It 
received this name from Ptolemy II. Philadelphus 
when, after the conquest of Syria and the death of 
Alexander the Great, it came into his possession. 
Eor several hundred years, throughout its inde¬ 
pendence during the wars of the Maccabees, and 
under the dominion of Koine, when it received tlie 
privileges of a Roman city, this title supplante4l the 
original name. At Ptoleinais, Jonathan Maccalucus 
was treacherously captured (1 Mac 12‘®); and the 
Greeks had built tlicre a splcmlid temple to Jupiter. 
It is only once noticed in the NT, in connexion 
with the missionary journey of St. Paul from 
I’yre to Ciesarea (Ac 2F). There w’as a small 
hand of Cliristian conveits in the place, and it is 
recorded that the Apostle abode with them one 
day. Iholemais w'as favourably situated as rcganls 
both sea and land approaches. On the occasion of 
the Apostle’s visit, we are told that he came by sea, 
having sailed from the liarbour of Tyre, and that 
he proceeded on foot to Ciesarea and from thence 
to Jerusalem. But there is every likelihood, judg¬ 
ing from Ac 11^ 12-** l,'}^***'* 18 "**, that he must liave 
»assed several times tlirough the city, by the ancient 
and-ronte along the coast that connected Ctesarea 
by means of the rocky pass of the Ladder of Tyre 
with Antioch. 

Josephus (Ant. XIV. xv. I) tells us that llerod 
lam led at Ptolemais on his voyage from Italy to 
Syria. It may ho mentioned that there is another 
Ptolemais, the capital of Pentapolis in Cyrenaica, 
of which the celebrated Syncsius, the pupil of 
Hypatia of Alexandria, was bishop early in the 
6th century. In the extremely interesting series 
of his letters wJiich are still extant, there is one 
addressed to all Christian bishops tliroughout the 
world, in which he announces that ho had excom¬ 
municated, at a Diocesan Synod, Andronicus, the 
governor of the place, on account of his crimes 
against the Church. 

As it was a seaport towm, the Jews, who were 
not a maritime neople, took very little interest in 
the Syrian Ptolemais, and therefore it hardly 
figurc.s on the pages of Scripture. But in 
mediteval times it rose into groat fame under the 
name of Acre, w hich is closely connected with its 
original name of Acco, and has obscured all the 
other names imposed or altered at difl'orent times 
liy foreigners. Elsewhere in the Holy Land sacred 
memories almost obliterate secular ones ; but here 
it is the reverse. The civil history.of Acre is de¬ 
cidedly Western, as is tlio prominent headland 
on w Inch it is situated, which pushes itself farther 
out from the monotonous coast than any other 
place in Palestine, except Carmel. On this project¬ 
ing shoulder of the Holy Land the town occupies 
so commanding a position that Napoleon called 
it the Key of Syria. At a distance it presents 
the appearance of a strongly fortified European 
town, nut its architectural features inside are 
thoroughly Oriental in character. At the time of 
tlie Crusaaers it was the Castella Peregrinornm, the 
principal landing-place of pilgrims to Jerusalem j 
and it w^as the last foothold of the Crusaders on 
the sacred soil. Here was the principal seat of 
the great knightly orders of St. John of the 
Temple and the Hospital, who gave it the French 
name of St. Jean d’Acre. It had a large share in 
the feudal and ecclesiastical wars of Europe, and 
in the unhappy political intrigues of the lienublics 
of Venice, Genoa, and Pisa. It has been subjected 
to numerous sieges, from the days of Baldwin, the 
founder of the shortlived dynasty of the Latin 
sovereigns of the Eastern empire, to those of 
Napoleon, whose destiny was here first marred by 
defeat. Saladin, Coour de Lion, and Sir Sydney 
Smith performed feats of valour in oonnexion 
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with this fortress. The last sie^^e took place in 
1840, when Hir Charles Na[)ier, li^jhting for the 
Turks, took the town from the Egyptians under 
Ibrahim Pasha. 

Acre never recovered the bombardment of the 
English fleet; and it is now a dull, ruinous town 
of about 10,000 inhabitants. It is the market-place 
of the Syrian wlieat trade ; and the bread manu¬ 
factured from the rich crops grown on the sur¬ 
rounding plain of Acre is proverbially said to he 
* the best in the Holy l..and thus maintaining still 
the reputation it hail acquired in the days of Israel, 
when the Patriarch cast the blessing of his son into 
its local mould, ‘out of Asher his bread shall be 
fat.’ The shallow Nahr N'amArij the ancient 
Helus, which falls into its broad bay, recalls the 
Creek story of the chance invention of gla.ss on 
its banks; and the patriarchal orornise to the lot 
of Issachar of ‘ the treasures liid in the sands,’ 
which may have had something to do with the 
ancient classical tradition. 'the view from the 
shattered ramparts is very extensive and beautiful, 
comprising on the one side the opposite headlanil 
of Carmel, rellectod in the blue waters of the 
curved bay, and on the other the dark green 
plain along the coast uj) to the white promontory 
of the Ladder of Tyre; the distant snow-idad 
Lebanon range fading northwards in the clouds; 
while the eastern horizon is closed up by the 
shadowy hills of (hililee. 

larKR/VTCRK.—Conil('r, Tent - Work in PalettHne^ pp. 188-192: 
Stanley, SI* i>p. liCU - 2GU ; Ltovet, Tejyjtty and 

Phamcia, pp. lludll MACMILI.AN. 

PTOLEMY (ITroAf/xa7oy, a metric alternative for 
the Ion. iroXegT^t'os, ‘warlike’) L, surnamed 
‘Preserver’ (on aecimnt of his defence of the 
Uhodians in Ii.O. 30() ; Pans. i. 8, 6; or by the 
(/onfed. of the Cychule.s, who claim the credit, 
according to Insenpt. 873 in M iehel’s -.see 

Mahad'y, Pfol, llOf.), was the son of Lagus 

and Arsinoe, a reputc<l concubine of I’hi lip of 
Macodon. lie was horn about H.G. 367, and upon 
the death of Alexander (1 Mac l®'^} he assumeil 
the satrapy of h^gypt. For the intricate details of 
the wars that jireceded his a.ssum[)tion of royalty 
in n.C. 305, see Mahall’y, op. cit. ‘77-58 ; Droy.sen, 
Hellenismus ; Nicse, Gesch. der Gricch. Stdutrn^ 
pt. i.—by each of whom the original authorities 
are given, lie abdicated in n.c. 285 in favour of 
his second son, and died two years later, with his 
dynasty firmly established by liis wise and vigorous 
administration upon the throne of Egy[)t. In the 
course of his campaigns he several times travcr.sed 
or occupied Palestine. In n.c. 320 (Cle.ss in Pauly, 
art. ‘Ptidemy’), or more probably eight years 
later, he took advantage of the Sabbath law to 
seize Jerusalem on that day (,los. Ant, Xll. L), but 
so ingratiated himself with the people that many 
of them accomjianied him to Egypt and settled 
there (.Fos. r. An. i. ‘22; ISluller, Frnfpn. Hist. 
Grmc. ii. 303). They were employed part ly as mer¬ 
cenaries ; and in Alexandria a kind of citizenship 
and a spiecial ouarter of the city appear to have 
been assigned tiiem (ilos. ii. xviii. 7). Such 

migrations to Egypt occurred three or four times 
during this reign ; and the favour with which the 
Egj'p. rule was regarded in Palestine was largely 
duo to the kindness with which the settlers were 
treated, and to the comparative avoidance of inter¬ 
ference with their religious practices. It has been 
assumed {e.g. by Cheyne) that Ls 19^*'^ (this pas¬ 
sage may allude to the Jewish temple at Heliopolis 
founded in the time of Ptol. VTI.) was written in 
the time of this king, and he is generally held to 
be ‘the king of the south’ referred to in Dn 11®, 
where the RVm is to be preferred. 

R. W. Moss. 


PTOLEMY II. (afterwards known as <I>tXd5eX0o?, 
‘ brother-loving,’ from the title adopted by his 
sister and wife, Arsinoe), the youngest son of 
Soter, succeeded his father in B.C. 285. He con¬ 
tinued his father’s jmlicy, and, instead of Hellen- 
izing Egypt, treated the country rather a.s a private 
estate to bo ailministcred wishly in tlie interest of 
its proprietor. On the series of coins which he 
struck at Tyre the earliest date that occurs is 
B.C. 266 (Poole, Coim of Ptol. xxix.); and conse¬ 
quently his first Syrian war took place at least two 
or three years earlier. Erom that time Palestine 
formed a permanent part of his kingdom, his 
right to hold it as an inheritance from his father 
having been unrecognized before. Among the 
cities wdiich he founded were Philotera to the 
south of the Lake of Clalilee (Polyb. v. 79)» Phila¬ 
delphia on the site of Kabbah (Jerome, in Ezek. 25), 
and Ptolemais on the site of Acco (p.seudo-Aristeas 
in Merx, Archiv^ i. 274 ; Droyseii, llcllpnisnuiSf 
iii. ‘2. 305). In these foundations his juincipal 
object seems to have been to conciliate the peojde, 
and ti3 furnish himself with centres of inlluence. 
A second Syrian war soon after B.C. 250 was pro¬ 
voked by an attemjit on the part of Antiochus II, 
to annex the countiy ; but of its details nothing 
is known Avith certainty, except that Philadelphus 
lo.st no part either of his dominions or ap])arently 
of his supremacy by sea in the Eastern Mediter¬ 
ranean. He die<l in B.C. 247. The reign of Phila¬ 
delphus was a brilliant literary epocli in Alex- 
anilria. At his court, as ollicials of the Museum 
and Library Avhich his father founded and he 
fostered, gathered many of the most eminent 
writers, artists, dilettanti, of the period: and 
thus was provided a place for the fusion of Jewish 
and Greek iileas, and a means of introducing the 
latter into Palestine itself. It is not impossible that 
the story of the origin of the LXX is so far correct, 
that the Pent, and ]>erhaps also Joshua were trans¬ 
lated during his reign and under royal patronage : 
see SKrTUAGl.VT. Dn IP is to be interpriHed 
of Philadel]>hu3; but the latter part of the verso 
is .so vague and even so dillicnlt of translation that 
there is ground for susjdcion that the text is 
corrupt. It has been conjectured that Ps 72 was 
written soon after the acces.sion of Philadelj)hus as 
an expression of the anticii>ations which his repu¬ 
tation warranted, and Ps 45 in honour of his 
marriage with the daughter of Jiysimachus, king 
of 'Thrace; but neither conjecture has much sup¬ 
port. K. W. Moss. 

PTOLEMY III. (first styled ‘benefac¬ 

tor,’ in a decree of the .synod of Canopus in n.c. 
‘238) succeeded his father Philadelphus in B.C. ‘247. 
Soon after his accession, to avenge the murder of 
his sister at Antioch, he engaged in the third 
Syrian war, during which hi.s conquests led him far 
into the East, and on his return from which he is 
alleged to have otfered sacrilices in Jems. (Jos. c. 
Ap. ii. 5). In n.c. ‘229 the control of the JeAvish 
taxes Avas entrusted to Josephus, nepheAv of Onias 
ir., according to an account (Jo.s. Ant. xil. iv. 1-5), 
for Avhich there is probably some historical basis, 
and Avhich is an evidence of the mildness and 
conse<iuent popularity of the Egyp. rule. Of the 
later history of Euergetes only the scantiest 
information has been preserved. He appears to 
have deA'oted himself principally to the internal 
development of his kingdom, Avhich was at the 
height of prosperity in B.C. 222, Avhen he Avas 
murdered by his son (Justin, xxix. 1), or more 
probably died a natural death (Polyb. ii. 71). Dn 
IP'** is to be interpreted of Euergetes, the middle 
verse relating to the act by Avhich he Avon his 
title—the restoration of the Egyp. idols carried 
otf by Cambyses nearly three centuries before. 
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This king must not be confounded with the 
Euergebes of the Prologue to Sirach. The data 
of time show that tlie latter must have been 
Euergetes ll., known also as J'hyscon, who was 
admitted by his brother to conjoint sovereignty in 
B.C. 170, and died in B.c. 117. li, W, Moss. 

PTOLEMY lY, i^iXoTrdrujp, strictly ‘ fond of Ids 
father,* though the title appears to have been 
given in the belief that ho was designated for the 
throne by his fatlier) succetided his fatlier Euer¬ 
getes in B.c. 222. In the hftli year of his reign be 
was forced into an expedition to recover Palestine 
from Antiochus tlie Great, who was completely 
defeated in a battle near Kaphia. Bn 11”* is a 
summary of the campaign. A treaty of peace was 
made with Antiochus (rolyb. v. 87), and Ptolemy 
returned homewards. At Jems., according to a 
story^ in 3 Mac., lie attempted to enter the Holy of 
Holies against the indignant protests of tlie pco])le, 
but fell in a ht on its threshold. Renouncing his 
purpose, he returned to Alexandria, where his 
rage against tlie Jews showed itself in an edict 
commanding them to practise idolatry on pain of 
degradation from citizenship. So many refused, 
that in an access of wrath he gave orderu for all 
the Jews in Kgyjit to be collected at Alexandria 
to be put to death. The royal design waa again 
thwarte<l by supernatural occurrences : and a 
national feast was appointed to commemorate 
the deliverance. The last statement may be re¬ 
garded as authentic, and it is not unlikely that 
the tlews under this king lost some of their privi¬ 
leges, and joined the l^^gyp. natives in uneasiness 
ami insurrection (Polyb. v. IU7, xiv. 12); but 
very little reliance can be safely placed on 3 Mac. 
Of the rest of his reign, which terminated in B.o. 
205, little is recorded bej^ond his extreme licenti¬ 
ousness and his Napoleonic love of building. 

11. W.Mo.ss. 

PTOLEMY Y. ‘illustrious*) had no 

sooner succeeded his father, Philopator, in n.c. 
205, than Antioclius the Great took advantage of 
the Egyp. king’s minority to seize Palestine. 
Ptolemy’s general, Scopas, was sent to recover 
the country, but was defeated near the sources of 
the Jordan, and compelled to surrender at Sidon 
(Jerome, in Dan. 11^*). Many of the Jews were 
led b^ the concessions of Antiochus (Jos. Ant. 
XII. iii. 3) to transfer to him their allegiance, and 
tlie country passed finally from under the control 
of Egypt. When the Romans forbade Antiochus 
to attack Ptolemy, he conciliated both, but re¬ 
tained his conquests by betrothing his daughter 
Cleopatra to the Egyp, king (B.C. 198). The 
marriage was celebrateci in B.C. 193, the Syrian 
princess receiving as her dowry the royal share of 
the taxes of the conq^uered provinces, out no right 
of interference in their government. On the death 
of Antiochus, Ptolemy decided to invade Syria, 
but before his preparations were complete was 
poisoned in B.C. 182, or the early part of tJie 
following year. Dn is to be interpreted 

of these relations betw’een Ptolemy and Anti¬ 
ochus; but 11^^^ must refer to a futile attempt 
to restore the independence of Israel (Bevan, in 
loc.) rather than to a preference for Antiochus by 
a party amongst the Jews, for in that case tlie 
phrases, so far as they are intelligible, are con¬ 
trary to fact. H. W. Moss. 

PTOLEMY YI. (should be reckoned as vil., 
as there is evidence of the brief reign of an 
older brother; for the authorities and the present 
state of the question, see Mahaffy, Emp, Ftol, 
829 f.—surnamed ^CKop.’hnjipt * lover of his mother ’) 
BX>ent the first seven years of his reign under the 
regency of his mother, Cyprus being meanwhile 


under the governorship of Ptolemy Macron (2 Mao 
10^*), who afterwards transfeiTed his allegiance to 
Syria. Soon after her death he took the govern¬ 
ment into his own hands ; and amongst the envoys 
who came for the occasion was Apollonius, who 
was instructed to discover tlie feelings of the 
Egyp. court towards Syria (2 Mac 4-^). In n.c. 
173 the king married his sister Cleopatra. Two 
years later he was defeated on the borders of 
Egypt by Antiochus IV., v ho overran the country 
(1 xfac P*^'-) and got possession of tflie king. The 
hitter’s hrotluT, Euergetes II., was at once raiHe(l 
to the throne by the j)eople of Alexandria, and, 
vhen Antiochus retired, reigned conjointly Avith 
his brother (li.C. 170). In B.C. 163 I’liilometoi 
was driven out of Pgypt by liis brother, but 
restored soon after by order of the Roman senate, 
the kingdom being divided and Cyrene assigned 
to Euergetes. From B.c. 154 there was pe/ice 
between the hrotliers. About the same time must 
be dated the foundation of the temple of Onias, 
near llelioi^olis (Jos. Ant. xiil. iii. 1-3), the cir¬ 
cumstances of whitfh are an evidence of the king’s 
popularity amongst and fav'^oiir to the Jews. To 
the same conclusion point his employment of 
Jewish generals (Jos. c. An. ii. 5), his relation 
to the Jew Aristobulus (2 Mac P‘*), who is iden¬ 
tified with the Alexandrian philosopher of the 
same name by Clemens Alex. [Strom, v. 14. 97) 
and Eusebius [Prap. Krang. viii. 9), and possibly 
also the dedication of Atl. Est IP. Wlien Alex¬ 
ander Balas was trying to establish his authority 
over Palestine, hesouglit alliance with JMiilometor 
(1 Mae whose daughter Cleopatra was 

given him in marriage about B.c. 150. With a 
view to lake advantage of the rivalry between 
Balas and Demetrius (I Mac IP), or more prob¬ 
ably in anger at the stispectcd treason of the 
former (Jos. Ant. XIII. iv. 6), Ptolemy again 
invaded Syria, and attacliod to liimsolf Demetrius 
by promises of support and of marriage with Cleo¬ 
patra ; but, after making liimself master of Antioch, 
he retained the crown of Syria for himself. Balas 
was defeated in battle, and killed in the course ol 
his fiiglit; bub Ptolemy was wounded mortally, 
and only lived to have his enemy’s head presented 
to him, in B.C. 146 (1 Mac ll»->«; Jos. Ant. Xlll. 
iv. 8). Dn 11“'®^ is to be understood of the wars 
between Philometor and Antiochus iv. 

R. W. Moss. 

PTOLEMY YII. (more correctly ix., the young 
son of Cleopatra ll. having reigned for a few 
months, assumed the title of Euergetes ii., possibly 
at his coronation at Memphis, but was better 
known amongst his Greek subjects by tlie nick¬ 
name of Physcon, ‘fat-paunch*) succeeded to sole 
rule in n.C. 146 or the following year, and died 
about thirty years afterwards. Justin and Stralx> 
describe him as tyrannous to his subjects, and as 
shrinking from no crime; but the papyri (cf. 
especially Mahaffy in vol. iv. 192 tt*. of Petrie’s 
Hist, of Egypt) represent him as extending the 
commercial bounds of Egypt, and as upholding 
law and order within it. There are indications in 
two texts from Athribis (cf. also Grenfell’s Papyri^ 
i. 74 f.) that he protected and was popular amongst 
his Jewish subjects. If so, tlie evidence against 
the theory that 3 Mac. records persecutions during 
his reign is increased. In the Prologue to Sir. the 
editor of the Gr. version states that he came to 
Egypt in the 30th year of Euergetes (B.c. 133, 
the reckoning being from the commencement of 
the joint reign of the brothers), and implies that by 
that time the entire OT had already been trans* 
lated for the benefit of tlie Jews in E^pt, prob- 
ably with special reference to the needs of those 
resident in the great centre of Lcontopolis. The 
task appears to have been begun in the reign of 
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riiilopator, possibly earlier, and may have been 
completed shortly before the visit of the writer of 
the Ih'olo^me, 

Litkraturr.—O f PtoU'malo HtPrature a jfood iumtnary to 
1805 is io VVachsniiit h’s Kinleitung in <laft Studiuin dot 

alien GescMichte, 579 tf., whilst the articlra, t'spt'rially i»y (Jh^ss 
and hy \Vllckeii,in the new edition of I’anly’s lieatenediclttjxidie, 
cd. WiHHOwa, are invaluable. The principal sources are Justin's 
Kpitmne ; Pauwiriias, bk. i.; Jerome, Com. on Dan. xi. ; 
Plutarch’s Lije. of C/tomentg ; Josephus, Diodorus, Polybius, 
and Livy, of which any edition with a Kood index will furnish 
a list of the scattered passajfes referrinjf to the PtolcmieH. j 
Careful and ingenious use is made of Inscriptions by Mahaffy in 
his Empire of the rtolcmive, and in his 8ket<d» of the Ptolemaic 
Dynasty in Die fourth volume of Petrie’s Jlht. of Egypt. 
Amongst the best connecle<l histories are Droysen’a Geichiente 
deti IJdlevigniuH^ and Strack's Dynnstie der ' Vtolemiier. For 
the irisorii)tions. in addition to the memoirs of the Kgypt Fx- 
ploration Funa, Wilcken’s Archin fur Papj^runforHchun<jt 
MahalTy’s Petrie Pavyri in 8 vola. of ‘ Cunnlnu“ham Memoirs’ of 
the R(»>al Irish Academy, Kevillout’s Revue Enyptologuiue and 
Mdange.H, should be consulted. A great wealth of papyri has 
nc(uimulated. in the Pritlsh Museum and the Louvre, at Leyden, 
Turin. Rome, and elsowliere, and these are gradually being 
edited in separate memoirs or in one of the Egyptological 
jieriodicals by Grenfell, Hunt, and others; bub only a com¬ 
paratively small proportion relate to the perio<l of the Ptolemies. 
For further or more general literature reference should be inajle 
to the bibliographical note at the close of the article on Ivj\ i*t, 
vol. 1. p. U«7. K. \V. Moss. • 

PUAH.— 1. (.nvis ; <tou(l) E.v E", one of the Hebrew 
mulwives in K^^ypt. Ehilo {Quis' riinau divin. )>. 
389 f., ed. 1()I3) ideiitilioH this name with 2, perhaps 
an<l exi)lains, d‘oud ^ovOpciv IpfxrivtveTai. 2. 
(oN'D ; d'oi/d) 1()\ of the tril)e of I.s.sjnrhar, father 
of Uio minor jnd|^m'rola. Pnnli is called ‘.son of 
Dodo,* for whicli LXX and Syr. Rive the improb- 
' able rendorin;;, ‘son of his ('Abimelecirs] nude.’ 
A recension of LXX, represented by 8 minusdes, 
renders . . . d'oed i4i*d<a/n^ [Kap?;^] Trarpa^tX^on 
auTou, K.T.X. ; hence llollenherg i. 104 f.) 

condndcH that Ihiah was the son of (cf. 2 K 
‘2.V-‘‘, tier 40^), and (lint the name has fallen out 
of ]\rr. Moore p. ‘J73) suggests that 

Kapi^ is only a corrujdion of lamchar \ the M'T 
is probably rioht. 3. In the lists of iRsachar, 
(In 4(i’^ Nu2ti“** (n)9 Puvah), 1 Dh 7* (-"ik's), Tnah 
apiuuirs as (he brother, not tlio father of 'J’ula. 
Both are prohaldy names of dans rather than of 
individuals. 

The meaning of I’nah is nneertain. The name 

has been connected with the Arab. fuh, a plant 

yiddinj' a red dye, * madder,* the Rnhia tinctorum 
of Linn. In 'ralm. nn’D is used in this sense, e..q. 
Shdhh. SOA, V'rtth. 20c. See Low [At'amuiffclie 
PJlitnzrunamoi, 251). If this he so, the connexion 
with Tola, ‘ the crimson w'orm,’ is interestini^. 
La^arde (Mitthril. iii. 1880, LXSl) takes puah to ho 
a 8ea->veod = 0rAO9, and explains that Issachar’s son 
was so called because he used sea-weed in dyein;.^; 
Issachar dw elt by the sea (Dt 33''-*). Hut the rubla 
tinct. is not a sea-weed. G. A. Cooke. 

PUBLICAN (TfXu’r?;?, from rAo?, ‘ tax ’; Lat. pnbll- 
c(inv.9 ).—In the widest .sense the word publicanv.^ 
stands for any one who has business connexions 
with the State. It is usually employed in a nar- 
row’cr and more specilic sense for a farmer-general 
of the revenue—by prefenmee a man of equestrian 
rank (who w as also sometimes designated ‘manceps,’ 
e.fj. Cieei^o, Div. in Ctvciliunu 33, and ‘ redemptor,’ 
J>ir. ii. 47). The name was akso given to the agents 
of the fanner of the revenue, whom he employed 
in colIec(ing the tAxes. In Palestine the taxes 
went to the imperial treasury (/iTjcr.v), not to that 
of the senate {ttrarittm). Umier the procurator 
the Judawi taxes w’ere paid through that official, 
whoso primary function wa.s the superintendence 
of the rev’onue. In the territories assigned to the 
petty kings and totrarchs, such as that of Herod 


Antipas, the payment was made to those authori¬ 
ties. Even separate cities were allowed to collect 
their owm taxes. An inscription in Greek and 
Aramaic at Palmyra, giving the custom tariff of a 
number of articles in the time of Hadrian, show^a 
that the town had a certain authority in deter¬ 
mining the details of its own taxation (Schiirer, 
yL/Pi. ii. G7ff.). 

The publican leased the customs of a particular 
district for a fixed annual sum, gaining what the 
revenue yieldeii in excess of that amount, and 
being required to make good any deiiciency. In 
earlier times even direct taxes had been farmed 

(.los. Ant. XII. iv. 1, 3, 4, 5). Hut this was no 

longer the case in NT days. The publicans of 

whom w’e read in the Gospels were engaged in 

collecting the custom dues on exports (Marquardt, 
Homische ^tftatsvcrwaltunfj, ii. p. 20111'.). Pliny 
inention.s that merchants frt)m Arabia paid custom 
dues at Gaza {JJN xii. 0.3-G5). In Jericho there 
was an dpxtTtXwi'7;9, possibly himself tlie fanner of 
the customs of tliat imiTortant trade centre. Most 
of the NT ]»uhlleans could only have been tax- 
collcctors, subordinate to the olfudal who more 
strictly bore the name ‘ pul)licanns.* Publicans 
formeil themselves into com 2 )anies [sorictataspubli- 
canoruin)^ each memher taking a quarter, or a 
lesser share, of the collecting and its iwofds or 
loH.ses, according to the amount of capital invested. 
In the time of the Cmsars the contract was for live 
years. 

It is evident that such a system as this w’onld 
he lialde to abuse, csj>ccially in a neglected and 
ill-governc<l province. It is expressly .stated in 
the Palmyra inscription tliat the authorities 
should prevent the iessco of the custom.s from 
exacting anything beyond what was require<l by 
the law. Differences na\ ing arisen, a fixed tarilf 
for a number of articles api)cars on the inscription 
to prevent misunderstandings and undue exactions. 
The unpojiuhirity of the jmblican was partly due 
to his being a servant of the hated Homan govern¬ 
ment. 'fhis would he the case esj)ecially in Judma 
under the iirocurators. The case of Galilee under 
lleroil Antipas was somewhat different; and yet 
the Herods were de[)endent on and subservient to 
Home. For a Jew^ to engage in collecting the 
revenues that went to support the foreign domina¬ 
tion, was regarded as peculiarly mean and un¬ 
patriotic. If he grew' rich it was on the spoils 
wrung from his bretlircn by the oppressor. Conse¬ 
quently men wiio had a iluo regard for their ow’u 
good name w'onld shrink from accepting the otlico. 
4’his would lead to its falling into the hands of 
persons of doubtful reputation. Then the farm¬ 
ing of the customs w as a direct incentive to dis¬ 
honesty. In Hahhinical literature the tax-gatherer 
is commonly treated as a robber. In N'r publicans 
and sinners are commonly coupled as forming hut 
one class. It would not be fair to accept the 
popular judgment on this matter as an unT)rejudiced 
assertion of the truth. Still, our Lord s gracious 
treatment of the publicans is no indication that 
He wished to clear their character from calumny, 
for He w’as equally gracious to persons of notori¬ 
ously bad character when He saw’ signs of amend¬ 
ment. Levi had been a publican, but he left his 
previous occupation on becoming a diseijile of 
Jesus (Lk ^). Zacchieiis declared that he had 
mendeil his w’ays, and w as in tlie practice of making 
ample recompense for his previous extortions at 
the time when he met with Jesus (Lk 19^). Our 
Lord’s ministry was peculiarly acceptable to 
publicans (Lk 15'). We nave no reference to any 
men of this cla.ss in the apostolic period. Acts and 
the Epistles never name the publicans. 

LrrKRATURH,—Schiirer, JIJP i. 11.17 ; Marquardt, RthnUeht 
StcMUverwaltung, ii. 261--270, 280-293 ; Pauly, Rtal'Encyc.^Mt, • 
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•Publican’ ; Leyrerln Herzog’s RetU-Encye., art. ‘Toll’; llerz- 
feld, Ucmdelsyeschichte der Juden^ etc, Ififllf.; Naquet, ‘Des 
lmp6U indirects chez les Romaitis,’ ct/C. (Bursian’s J ahr€Hbericht<\ 
xix. 466 If.); Cagnat, ‘ Etude hii<torique bur lea impCta indlrfcLb 
Bomains,' etc. (ib, xxvi. 245 IT.); Etudes sur leg imp6ts 

indirects Romaitis ; Edersheiin, Jesxcs the Messiah^ i. 515 IT. 

F. Aueney. 

PUBLIUS, or more correctly Poplins (IT^w-Xtoy), 
the leadirif^ man in Malta when St. Paul was cast 
OH the island by shipwreck. He was both rich 
and hosi»itable, and his father was among those 
who Avere healed by the apostle (Ac 2S'^* ^). He is 
described iis 6 rrpCoTOi (rendered * the chief man ’ in 
AV and RV), a title which seenus to have been 
peculiar to Malta, but which ha.s been proved from 
inscriptions to have had a technical signilicance 
there. These ins(;riptions, hoAvever, leave it doubt¬ 
ful whether the title indicates the chief magistrate 
of the island or one with an honorary rank. He 
may have been the delegate of the prmtor of 
Sicily, to whose jurisiliction Malta belonged. The 
name Poplins is the Gr. form of the prienomen 
Ihiblius, but in this instance it may bo the Gr. 
rendering of the nomen Popilius. '1 radition says 
that lie was the first bishop of Malta, and that 
afterwards he became bishop of Athens. 

\V. Muir. 

PUDENS (IIoc57?y, but a few cursives give 
^TTovdrjs ; Pudnis). —A Christian at Rome in the 
time of St. Paul’s last imprisonment there, who 
sends greeting from him to Timothy (2 Ti 4^^). This 
is all tliat is certainly known of him, but conjecture 
has been rife in attempting to identify him witli 
others of the same name. The name is Roman, 
often borne by Romans of good family, and common 
in the early Christian centuries. Thus we find— 
(1) Aulus Ihidens, a soldier, the friend of Martial, 
and husband of a British lady, Claudia (Mart. 
Epigr. iv. 13 ; xi. 53). (2) Titus Claudius Pudens, 

husband of Claudia Quintilla, whose inscription 
to a lost child ha.s been found between Rome and 
Ostia {OIL vi. 15,006). (.3) Pudens, a son of 

Pmlentinus, a Roman who gave the site for a 
temple which the British king Cogiduhnus erected 
to Neptune {CJL vii. 17). (4) Mfcvius Pudens, 

employed by Otho to corrupt Galba’s friends 
(Tac. Hist. 1 . 24). (5) Pudens, a Roman knight, 

killed at the siege of Jerusalem (Jos. BJ vi. ii. 10). 
(0) Pudens, a Roman senator, said by Roman 
tradition to have been tlie host of St, Peter at 
Rome (Baronins, Ann. Eccl. ad A.D. 44, M((rtyr. 
Horn, nd May 19; Lipsius, Apocryph. Aposlcldcg. 
ii. 1. 207, 418). (7) Pudens, father of Pudeiitiana 

and Praxedes, c. A.D. 100. 

The Greek Memv.a, appealing to the authority of 
Dorotheus, regards Pudens as having been one of the 
seventy disciples, who afterwards accompanied St. 
Paul on his missionary journeys, and was beheaded 
under Nero. His memory is honoured with that 
of Aristarclius aiid Trophimus in the Greek Church 
on April 14. The Roman Church tended to identify 
him A\ ith the liost of JSt. Peter (6), who was apj)ar- 
ently confu.scd with (7) (see Acta Sanctorum for 
May 19, where the editor distinguishes betw'ecn 
the two). English writers have attempted to 
identify liiiii with (1) and (3). This is possible, but 
cannot be re‘mrded as proved (cf. art. CLAUDIA). 
So many of the name were soldiers, that the con¬ 
jecture may be hazarded that Pudens Avas one of 
the soldiers Avho had been in charge of St. Paul, 
perhaps one to Avhom he had been cliained Avhile a 
prisoner. W. l„ocK. 

PUL (V^D, <I>oi/X, d^ovd, ‘baXws).—The As¬ 

syrian Pulu. See J'lGLATH-PlLESER. 

PUL.—Is 661». See Put, p. 177*. 

PULPIT.—This terra occurs only in Neh 8^111 Es 


9^2 in connexion Avith the reading of tlie LaAv, Avhen 
Ezra is said tf) have stood ‘ upon a nulpit of Avood * 
LXX (STjjxa ^eXo/ov). The Heb. Avord 
Avhich is frequent in the sense of ‘toAver* (cf. 
AVm and RVm at Neh 8^), means any elevated 
structure. Ezra’s ‘pulpit,’ like its Latin original, 
pulpitnm, probably eoiTesponded rather to what 
Ave should call a ‘platform’ or ‘stage.’ 

J. A. Seliuk. 

PULSE (□’V'n zeroim, duv*J! zeronim, l)n P^-^®). 
—The Avoids in the original do not refer to any 
special plant, or even, order of plants, but only 
to things sown. The purpose of Daniel and his 
companions Avas to be tried on a purely vegetable 
diet. An Arab. Avoid of similar meaning, but 
more restricted, is kutniyych (pi. ka(.dni), Avhich 
is delined as ‘ grains, Avith the exception of Avheat, 
barley, raisins, and dates,’ or as * those grains 
Avhich are cooked, as lentils, inA-sli {Vigna Nilo- 
tica)t horse beans, beans, and chick j)ea.s.’ The 
latter delinition aaouKI corrcsj)ond aaciI Avith the 
Eng. ‘pulse,’ Avhich refers to the edible seeds of 
the ortler Legnminosie. It is said that they are 
called by this name in Arab, from the root ka^an^ 

* to dAvelJ,’ because they last Avell, or because they 
are nece.ssary to those avIio dAvell iu house.s. Other 
authorities ae fine knidni to be khilf^ i.c. all summer 
vegetahle.s, Avhich Avould make the exact equivalent 
of zero ini ami zcronini. 

‘Pulse’ in 2S is not in the Heb. original. 
The AVord ‘ parched ’ (’Vp = roasted or toasted) 
occurs tAvice in tliis verso, once after kemah= 
‘meal,’ folloAving Avheat and barley, and tr*^ 
‘parclied corn^ (.see Wheat); and again, after 
beaii.s and lentils, and tr'* ‘parched pulse,* It is 
customary to roast immature chick peas (Arab. 
huintnus) in the oven, and eat them. The natives 
are exceedingly fond of them when prepared in 
this way. The allusion in the above passage is 
doubtless to grains roasted in the oven or toasted 
over the fire. See PARCHED. G. E. Post. 

PUNISHMENTS. — See Crimes and Punish¬ 
ments. 

PUNITES (W, B 6 cpouael, A 4>oi;a0.~>The gon- 
tilic name from PUVAII, Nu 26**. See PuAli, No. 3. 
Siegfried-Stade suggest that the Hob. name should 
perhaps be pointed 

PUNON (|HS, B A4»i»^i6, F —A station 

in tlie journeyings of the children of Israel, men¬ 
tioned only ill Nu 33^** The LXX renders it in 
(ho same Avay as PiNON, the name of one of the 
‘ dukes ’ of lidom (Gn 30**). Eusebius (s.v. 
and Jerome {s.v. * Faenon ’) speak of it as formerly 
a city of the dukes of Edom, and identify it with 
a place hetAveen I’etra and Zoar, called 
Avhere mines Avere Avorked {Onomast. ed. Lag. pp. 
155 and 288). A. T. Chapman. 

PURAH (.Tj^ ? ‘ branch * = rT*]Ha Is 10**; ? ‘wine¬ 
press’=-n-iia la 63®; LXX ^^apa).-—Gideon’s ‘ser¬ 
vant,’ lit. ‘young man’ (nyj, LXX TraiddpLOUf Vulg. 
puer), i.e, armour-bearer, Jg 7*‘'**; cf, 9®*, 1 S 14** % 

2 S 20**. G. A. COOKB. 

PURCHASE. —To purchase (from Old Fr. pour- 
chrtsser, i.e, pour ‘for’ and chnsser ‘to chase’) is 
to pursue after a thing, lienee to acquire. The 
sense is iioav narrowed to acquiring by payment. 
For the wider meaning cf. Melvill, DiarjR p. 42, 

‘ Mr Andro Melvill . . . Avith grait dilficultie pur- 
chassit leave of the kirk and magistrates of Genev 
, . . and takin jorney cam lianiAvart ’; Knox, 
First Blast (Arber’s reprint, p. 7), ‘ The veritie of 
God is of that nature, that at one time or at other, 
it will pourchoce to it selfe audience *; Article xxv. 
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‘They that receave them unwortliyly imrehaae to 
them selves damnation.’ This wider nieanin;^^ is also 
seen in Ac ‘the clnireh of Cod whieli lie hath 
plindiased with liis own blood’ ( 7 )*' TrepteTroiiljdaTo) ; 
and in 1 Ti ‘ d’liey tliat Jiave used the oflic^e of 
a dea<;on well imrcliase to themselves a j^ood de¬ 
gree ’ (ire/jiTTotot/i/rai, llV ‘ j^ain ’). Cf. Ps 8^4® in 
metre— 

*Tlie Hwallow altai for horsolf 
Hath i»urrliJis<*il a nost.’ 

J. Hastings. 

PURGE.— Like I ;at, 'puvgnre and Fr. punjcr, 
the verb to ‘jinr^o’ was formerly nsed in the 
widest sense of to cleanse or purify. Hence Fs r>F 
‘ Purge me with hyssop, and 1 shall be (dean,* 
referring to the cerc'inony of dipping a bunch of 
hyssop (see Hvssoi*) in blood and sjuinkling the 
lejier or deliled person (Lv Id'*, Nu Hd^*) ; Mt 3'** 
‘Ho will throughly purge (KV ‘cleanse’) his 
floor’; Mk 7‘^ ‘ purging all meats ’ (RV ‘ making 
all meats clean,’ i.f?. ceicmonially, see Swet»i’s 
note) ; Jn ‘ Fvery branch that beareth fruit, 
lie juirgeth it’ (RV ‘cleaiiseth it’) ; lie P ‘when 
he had by himself jmrge<l our sins’ (RV ‘made 
purification of sins j, (d'. the tr. of 1 Jn 3'* in 
IJilall, Erasmus' NT, ‘ Ami every man that hath 
thys hope in him, purgeth himself, even as he also 
is jmre’ ; Wyclif's tr. of Ja 4** ‘ye synners dense 
the hondis, and ye double in soule purge ye the 
hertis’ ; and the Act of Henry vili. (154.3) pro¬ 
hibiting Tindale’s Translation, * 'Fhe person or 
persons being delecte or complained on, shal be 
admitted to jairge and trie his or theyr innocency 
by other witnesse.’ J. llASTINGS. 

PURIFICATION.-See Unclean. 

PURIM (on^D or vo;).—A Jewish festival of 
whose origin and institution we have an accumiitin 
the Rook of Esther. There we are informed that 
the festival had its rise in the resting and rejoicing 
of the Jews in Persia after their slaughter of tlndr 
enemies on 13th Adar, in the 12th year of king 
Ahasuerus [i.e. Xerx(!S, n.c. 473). "Idiat was tlie 
day which Hainan, the grand vizier, had chosen by 
Idt ( = nar, Fst 3^) for the extermination of the 
Jews tliroughout the Pers. emjure. Owing to the 
fact that in Susa the conllict was remewed on 14th 
Adar, the ‘day of feasting and gladness’ in that 
city fell on the 15th. It was therefore enacted, as 
M'o learn from what appears to be an inttupolation 
(<jiJo-aj)^ by an ordinance of Mordecai, the successor 
of Hainan, confirmed liy Esther the queen (who 
were chiefly instrumental in procuring the d(div^er- 
ance), that there should be an annual celebration of 
tho fea.st in all time coming, among the Jews and 
their seed, both on 14th and 15th Adar; ‘that they 
should make them days of feasting and gladness, 
and of sending portions one to another and gifts 
to the poor.’ No religious services were enjoined, 
and tho observance seems to have been at first 
merely of a convivial ami charitable nature ; but 
ultimately it was accompanied with tho reading of 
the Rk. of Esther in tho synagogue, the whole con¬ 
gregation joining enthusiastically in the closing 
passages relating to Mordecai\s triumjih, and, at the j 
mention of Hainan, hissing, stamping, gesticulating I 
and crying out, ‘ Let his name be blotted out; let 
the name of the wicked perish,’ while the reader 
juonounced the names of Hainan’s ten sons all in 
one breath to indi(*ate that they exiured at the 
same moment. This rea<ling of ‘tlie .>Iegilla,* pre¬ 
ceded and followed by a special benediction, com¬ 
mencing in each case with the Avords, ‘ Blessed art 
thou, () Lord our God, king of the universe,’ takes 
place both on tho evening of tlie 13th of Adar, 
which is observed as a fast-day (called ‘ the Fast of 
Esther,’ traceable from the 9th cent. ; cf. 9*** 4^), 


and on the morning of the 14th, wdiich along 
with the 15th is devoted to celebrations of a 
festive and social character, as enjoined in Scrip¬ 
ture, but Avitliout any prohibition of labour. To 
the inflmiuceof theRk. of Esther the festival soema 
to have largely owed its pojiularity (Riixtorf, Syn, 
Jud. ‘24, ami Ginsburg in Kitto’s CycL). Apart 
from that book, the following are the only allusions 
to the subject that have been discovered in ancient 
literature. Referring to the commemoration of 
the victory over the Syrian general Nicanor on 
13th Adar (B.C. 161), 2 J\Iac (15'“’), which was prob¬ 
ably written a little before the beginning of the 
Christian era, mentions that the anniversary fell 
on the day before ‘ Mordecai’s day.’ 1 Mac (about 
a century earlier) is silent on the point, although 
it mentions (7'***) the institution of ‘ Nicanor’s day.’ 
Josephus, writing about the close of the Ist cent. 
A.D., gives an account of the feast {Ant XI. vi. 13), 
and mentions that in his day it was observed by 
the Jews throughout the world on tho 14th and 
15th Adar, Avhich days they called ^povpaiovs. In 
tho Mcy. Taanith (xii. 31), which existed in the 
2nd cent. A.D., these two days are also mentioned 
as ‘the days of Purim,’Avhen ‘mourning is for¬ 
bidden.’ Ry some ‘ the Feast of the Jews ’ (Jn 5^, 
cf. 4’‘®6^) is i<lentilieil with I’urim ; but the inference 
is questionable, as tho latter never had any special 
connexion with Jems., and was not likely, ns 
actually celebrated, to be very attractive to the 
Saviour (but see Milligan-Moulton on Jn 5^). 

With regard to the historical origin of Purim, 
there has been during^ the last lialf-century a 
groAving tendency to reject the narrative in the Rk. 
of Esther, largely owing to the dilliciilty of finding 
any Persian word with which tho nanio Pur can be 
identilled. Various theories have been advanced to 
show that the festival had quite a dillerent origin. 

1. Accordin^^ to Uc*uss((.V^cA.A T, § 473), followinyr J. D. Mi(',haeli8 
{(ti'sch, AT), it may have grown out of tfie Niwuior-fontival on 
J.'ith Adar, the latter losinH- its historiiial si^niticarice in the 
course of an eventful century or two, and thus hecomiriK' a pre¬ 
paratory fast to * Mtjrdecai’s day,’ whose stronj^ hold upon the 
popular mind (notwithstandin]^^ tho misx’iviiigs of tho Great 
Synagfoguo, Mt'p. lxk, 4) was flue to the popularity of the lilc. of 
Esther, with which it was so closely connected. Tins theory, how¬ 
ever, lea\e8 the Ptirnti mystery unsolved, and it is nonfat)ve<i liy 
tho fact that even so late as in the Ahtj. Taanith (x.ii. 30) the 13th 
Adar is spoken of as ‘ Nicanor’s day.’ 

2. J. Fiirst {Kanon A'T) and E. Meier {Ueb, Wrth.) trace 
Purim directly to a Pers. sprinj,'‘-fe8tival (adopted by the Jews in 
Susa), and sipipose the name to lie connected with Pers. habitr — 
s]>ring. 7au\/. {ZDMG xxvii.) takes a similar view, re^jardinijUie 
lik. of Esther as desij^ned to invest the festival wit h a Jewish 
character when it could no lorij^er be got rid of; while Meyboom 
gives the idea a practical form by supiiosing Hainan to be an 
emblem of winter overcome by the sun (Esther) and tho moon 
(Mordecai). 

3. llitzig (Gesch, Isr.) observes that Phur in mod. Arabic = 

New Year (cf. pArm- the ami argues for a Now Year’s 

festival of Parthian origin wliich the Ilk. of Esther (after b.c. 238) 
was designed to commend to the Jewish nation generally, its 
historical elements, such as they arCj being derived from the 
early Arsac-id, not the Achtemenid period. 

4. A more remarkabh* tlieory is that which was originated 

by von Hammer in 1827 (U’o n. Jahrbuch Lit.), and elabo¬ 
rated and developed by Lagarde in bis ‘ Purim,’ Tin Beitrag 
zitr Gesch. der Religion (18s7), according to which the feast is 
a Judaic transformation of tlie old Zoroastrian Farwardigfin 
(Festival of the Dead), observed on the lust ten days of the 
year, including five intercalary' days. Lagaiflo (while also 
ascribing an influenco to the /x-xyefow* of Herod, iii. 79, and to 
a Feet dcH Unhartigen) endeavours to make out a linguistic 
c-onnexion hetw'een tho Pers. name just mentioned and the 
various ]ihasi'H of the Greek name by which Purim is represented 
in the Septuagint (viz. (fpoopcci, fouph/et, ^oop/uMiot, fpevpec.doi'), finding 
in these Ur* elements of New-Pors. Pdrdigdn, w'hich he identities 
with the ifouphiydcv^ mentione<l by the Hyz. Menander as a Pers. 
feast in the Gth cent., and inferring the original Gr. form to have 
been ^pouicticc^Uoh. Purdmzi (k;taU3), while h« explains away 
the Heh. US by supposing that the original reading (87) may 
have been, not Nin US, hut (pAan/wtrinft) = Pers. finnan 

(edict). Renan takes a similar view (Livre iv. Hist, du P. d' Isr.), 
tracing the name to Pers. Erntr'dr (Aram. Ponrdai, Heh. J’/tuun 
dim — Phourim), ami siqiposes the festival to have acquired its 
halo of Jewish romance in the time of the Macxiabees. Tho ety¬ 
mological argument, however, is very precarioii.s, popular usage 
in such a case being little influencea by corruptions of text, 
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and the variouR Gr. readinj^H l)f*ing too easily accounted for by 
the errora of Alexandriuri i',oj)yista to Justify ua in using Ihetn 
to correct auch a good Heb. text, even if the derivation from 
FarwardUjdn were better supported than it ia (for objections 
see llal6vy in the Iteo. des Jitiulex Juive^t 1887, who derives the 
LXX forms from the Gr. fpoupa — gtKird). 

6. Another theory which has been recently advanced with no 
less confidence is that of (i rat/ (Monatsschri/t Ges. u. d. Jud. 

XXXV. 10-12). lie traces Furim to Heb. wine-press, 

supposing the feast to have been due to the adoption by the 
Jews in Palestine (in the rei^^n of Ptolemy iv. Philopator, b.o. 
222-205, through the llelleiii/ing influence of Joseph the tribute- 
collector,—Jos. Ant, XU. iv.) of the Gr. festival jar¬ 

opening, corresponding to the Vinalia of the Homans, alleging 
In support of Ins theory the riotous mirth and the making of 
presents of wine which characterized that Bacchanalian season. 
The linguistic argument, however, is seen to be more apparent 
than real when it is noticed that u'bie-prt'^s suggests, not vjtring 
(when the Antkesteria were held, of wliich the Piihoujia formed 
part), huiautuiivn, and that the A ntheatfria lasted for three days. 
Moreover, it is s<‘arcoly conceivable that such a Gr. institution 
could have gained in the course of a generation or two sin^h a 
strong holil on the affections of the Jews as to resist the anti- 
Hellenic reaction whi(;h set in under the Maccabees within half 
a century afterwards. 

(j. Still mure recently Ziinmcrn (ZA TW, 18f)l) has derived the 
Feast of Purim from Ihe Bab. Zaginuku Akitu),a.n 

ancient New Year’s festival, celebrated with great pomp and 
mirth in the opening days of Nisan (cf. Kst 87). This was 
remarkable chiefly for an assemblj/ (Assyr. pufiru, easily pulsing 
into the meaning of feast, cf. xoivv and ca-na, cmiiHvium) of the 
gods, which was held under the presidency of tho Bab. tutelar 
deity Marduk, Merodach (cf. Mordecai\ in a chamber forming 
part of ^ larger room (UbAitgina — nunn of the puhru) in his 
temple E-Sagila^ for the purpose of settling the fates of the king 
and the whole nation for the comiiig year (cf. the lot of lC.^t 
37 924), This celebration represented a similar mythical assembly 
of the gods, supposed to be held in a mysterious spot in the fur 
East, w^ich, again, had its prototype in a convivial assembly of 
the gotls on the eve of tho creation (see art. Babylonia, vol. I. 
217*), at which Marduk w'as appointed to overcome tho rival 
pow’cr Tidmat, and carry out the work of creation. In this 
connexion Marduk is significantly (tailed ‘the arranger of tho 
ptihru of tho gods.’ In Tidnuit Zimmern thinks we may find 
the original of JIamaii (as In Marduk of Mordecai); and in 
tho story of the Bk. of Esther he sees a Jewish transformation 
of the Bab. legend nu.l and the Dragon), the change of date 
from Nisan to Adar being <lue to the desire to keep it a month 
earlier than the solemn Passover. 

Oonfirm.'ition of this theory in a modified form is offered by 
Jensen {WZKM y\, 4711. 209flf. ; see also his communication to 
WiMehocr, quoted by the latter in his Comm, on ‘Esther’ in 
Marti’s Kurzer ildcuium, p. 178), who suggests tho identification 
of Hainan with an Elamite god Huim)a-ba =//urn(cor¬ 
responding to the Bab. Marduk), of Hainan's wife Zere^th with 
Huininanrs consort Kirisa, and of Vaifhti with an Elamite 
di\ inity while at tho same time pointing out that Esther 

=:Bab, {star, and that Jlcuiassa in bride. He also makes 

out Istar to be a cousin of Marduk, as Esther of Mordecai. 
With this mythology he connects the Bab. New Year’s epic 
winch celebrates, in twelve parts, tho changing fortunes of 
Eabani (Marduk), and ho finds in the Bk. of Esther a combina¬ 
tion of these an<l other elements of a more popular character 
rel.iting to the Babylonian conquest of the Elamites, the whole 
being wrought up by Jewish fancy amid Pers. surroundings, 

Wildeboer, wiiile accepting this theory, combines with it the 
idea of a festival of the dead (All-Soiils’-Dav), as suggested by 
Lngarde above, and apjJied bySohwull,v (Leben naeh dem Tode, 
42 IT.). Hence the feastings and fastings and seiulingof gifts- 
repasts ami olTeririgs for the dead being a usual aocoinpaniinent 
of such connneinoratioTis in Persia and elsewhere; hence, too, 
the absence of the name of God from a story inUuitled tor such 
semi-heathenish rites, as its introduction in such a connexion 
would have given offence to the religious authorities and pre¬ 
vented its ailmission to the synagogue. 

A different version of the same theory is given by Br. Meissner 
(ZDMG, 1890). He traces ba<-k the Jewish festival through its 
Persian medium to the festivities referred to by Berosus under 
the name of ’S.xx^iot, which be i<lontifieH(()n doubtful etymologieal 
grounds) with tho Bab. Zngmuk, as popularly understood and 
observed. In the celebration of this feHti^Rl, which was of so 
merrv a character that Istar, the goddess of love, naturally 
nc‘(piired a more prominent place in it than Marduk, it was 
usual for a slave, arrayed in royal ap]>arel, to rule over the 
nobles for five da.vs, and something like a reversal of the 
ordinary social relations took place. Meissner suiiposcs the 
JewR to have become acquainted with it in Susa, and to have 
appreciated it so much in their state of subjection as to per¬ 
petuate it in a form that was specially fitted to glorify their 
own nation. 

In the Expositor, Aug. 1896, Mr. C. H. W. Johns calls atten¬ 
tion to the fact, as brought out by Peiser in the Keilinschriftlichs 
Bibliot. vol. iv. p, 107, that the Assyr. word %mru> means ‘term 
of office,’ ‘turn,’ and holds Purim to be derived from Puru, 
which is free from the ineffaceable guttural in pw^ru, as the 
common flesignation of tho New Year’s feast on its secular side 
in connexion with the accession of officials), os distinguished 
rom its siu^red names and associations, with which the Jews 
oouid have no sympathy. 

According to a conjecture of M. J. de Ooeje’s, favoured by 


Kuenen, the story of Esther is derived from the same Persian 
tradition as tho tale of The Thousand and One Eights, which 
has a similar heroine in Schehera/jide. 

The word Fur has sometimes been supposed lo 
belong to tho same root as Pers. pdre and Lat. 
pars, but Halevy traces it to a lost Aram, word 
from root nns—to break in pieces, after the 
analogy of other Semitic tongues, in which the idea 
of ‘lot’ is clo.sely related to that of fraction, or 
partition, with which he connects the distribution 
of gifts at tho feast. Another suggestion is that 
it may have denoted some object (cf. wm, dice, 
cards) used, in easting lots,—such as Dieulafoy 
{Iteo. des Kt. Juices, 1888) claims to have dis¬ 
covered in the excavations of the Memnonium at 
Su.sa, in the shape of a (piadrangular nrism, hearing 
dillerent numbers on its four faces, wiiich he tlank.s 
may have been used for casting lots, the name pur 
(like San.skrit owr ‘fulness,’ Pers. pur ‘full,’ Lat. 
plenus, Fr. mein) having roft^rence to its solid 
form. But Jensen (quoted by Wildeboer as above) 
derives the wonl from Assyr. piiru or buru-^stone, 
used in a metapliorical sense analogous to that of 
S-jii and \f/7j(pos. 

In subsequent times tho Feast of Purim has often 
been the means of sustaining the faith of Jewish 
communities when in imminent danger of destruc¬ 
tion at the hands of their enemies, of which we are 
reminded by the Cairene Purim {Furin al-Miz- 
rayim) and the Purim-Vincent, designed to com¬ 
memorate the deliverance of the Jews in Cairo and 
Frankfort in 15*24 and IG16. 

It may he added that the distinction between 
‘Great Purim’ and ‘Little Purim,’ referring to the 
two celebrations that used to take place in leaj)- 
year, in Adar and Ve-Adar respectively, cannot he 
traced to an earlier period tlian the 2nd cent. A.D. 

Litkuaturf..—B cBidtiS tho authoriticR cited above, see the 
litt-ratme referred to in art. Estiikh, and, further, Derenhourg, 
Uist. de la Pal. 442 fl.; W. R. Smith, (JTJCK 184 n. 

J. A. M‘Clymont. 

PURITY. — This word, in suhst. form, is not 
found in AV or RV of OT, and occurs only twice 
in NT, 1 Ti 4^^ 6^ {dypcia), the RV adding, however, 
a third in.stance when it accepts (witli K B) xai 
dyp6Ty]Tos at 2 Co IP. The form ‘pureness* 
occurs once in NT, 2 Co 0® {aypdryjs), and three times 
in OT, Job 22^, Is 1'*^, Pr 22‘* (11 eh. being bor in 
the two former passages, and idhOr in the last, and 
the LXX rejiroJiK tioii being nearest to exactness in 
the6(rfas Proverbs). In all these instances 

the use of ‘purity ’ is ethical. This ethical use is 
one of the mnetions of all the Ileh. and Gr. words 
constituting the family of jiurity, though it would 
be an error to say tliat any one of these words is 
never used ceremonially ; even bdrar (primarily — 
‘separate’) is ceremonial in at least one pasvsage, 
Is 52*^ And, of course, there is the literal use 
also, as, for instance, to describe gold when free 
from alloy (Ex 25’^ et al., {dlt/ir, saOapds; cf. Rev 
21^^). But the Eng. translators have preferred 
‘ourity’ and its family for the ethical region 
(tliongh tliey have never so used ‘imriiication,’and 
liave not restricted ‘ purify ’), and have preferred 
‘clean’ (though ‘cleanness’ is almost always ethical) 
for the double office of ethical and ceremonial. In 
the Gr. usage there are similar jireferences. 'Ayvds, 
dyyela, dy^dryi, dyyufs (VU only, RV ‘ sincerely *) 
are in NT exclusively ethical, though not so ex¬ 
clusively aypi^tj, and not at all dypiap6s (Ac 21®* 
only); in LXX dyv6s is almost always ethical, 
though never dyvliuj, dyyela, or dyyiapds (Jer 6® is 
doubtful; Heb. = ‘rest for your souls,’ LXX ren¬ 
dering dyuiapdf, which may he intended to mean 
national purification from iilolatry); dyvdrrit and 
dyvQs do not occur; while Kadapds, idkdr, is in LXX 
mainly ceremonial, and in NT, as is natural, nearly 
always ethical; indeed, in Tit 1“ (wdyra tcadapd rots 
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KaSapoLs) tho idua (if cereinoniiil or Levitioal im- 
puriiy, already i^^nonsd in IIkj spiritual Psalms 
(c.jr. Vs 110), is overtly surnMidcnid (cf. IMt 
Mk 7^®). 'Ayv6i and its iniinediato correlates are 
doubtless connected with the more comprehensive 
family of dyio^, but form at tlie same time a distinct 
branch conlined to one aspect of holiness, holiness 
and remainin'^ so far distinct throughout 

O'r. ''Ayio^, Jcdilosh^ ‘ holy,’ as separate, as related to 
(lod, who is jLbs(ilut(‘ly sefiarate from all evil, is in 
()T used fundamentally, not of ethical (jualities, but 
of position—the position of (lod as unapproachable 
in majesty, power, and goodness ; the position of 
men as consecrated to and by God, and therein and 
thereby summoned to ha separate^ in God-likeness, 
horn all tlie defilements of neathenisin (Lv 19* IP^); 
and, finally, the position of material thingN as 
rchited to the service of (Jejd or the consecrated 
position of men. One of the most prominent of 
the didilements of heathenism was sensuality, and 
to this the family of dyvh^ stands especially opposed, 
both in classical Greek (cf. dyyf) with Artemis in 
JJomer, and the use of d.yv6^ in Soph. Antig. 880, 
and Oem., ado, Nea-r. 59, 78) and in sacred Greek 
(cf. 4 Mac IS"^***, and 2 Co 11*, 'I’it 2*^); yet it often 
takes a wider swet'p and covers purity of motive 
(.la 4^ 1 1* I**), and of char.acter generally (I Co IP, 
Ja 1 Jn 3^ and in LXX Ps 11 (12)« 18 (19)^ 
Pr2U‘'). 

In N'r dyv6s and Ka0ap6i may perhajKS bo dis¬ 
tinguished (8(50 Westcott on I Jo IP) as predomi¬ 
nantly (!onnoting feeling and state respectively, 
dyv6i {ci. d^ofxai) implying a shrinking from pollu¬ 
tion, while Ka0ap6s expresses simply the fact of 
cleanness. Hence the ayvl^et. lavrhv in 1 Ju 3* and 
the dyvltjare sapdlat in Ja 4** penetrate more deeply 
towards the root of the matter than the KaOaplaaTe 
of the latter passage, or even than the KaOa- 
pij'et ijfxdi of 1 .In P, the KaOaplcrj] 7}pd% of I .In P, and 
the KaOapL<rfj Xa6v of Tit 2^*^ in pro])ortion as the 
purification by the man of his exU'rnal acts, or 
the purification by the external influen(;o (if we 
may so speak) of God or Christ, has less to do with 
infernal and personal feeling than the effort of 
the man upon his inner life. Westcott also dis¬ 
tinguishes dyv6^ and Ka0ap6s from Hyio^y in that the 
latter is * holy ah.solutely in itself or in idea,’ while 
dyc6^ and saOapds * admit the thought or the fact of 
temptation or pollution.’ So ‘a man i.s dyto^i in 
virtue of hi.s divine destination (lie 10 ’®) to which 
ho is gradually conformed (Ho 10 ’^),’ while he is 
Ka0ap6s or dyvus according (we may add) as we 
regard bis state or the internal disc.ij)lino by which, 
on the human .side, the state is attained. If these 
dist inctiiiu.s hold, wo shall, with Westcott, inter¬ 
pret the phrase ‘ even as he i.s pure ’ (a 7 i' 6 s), 1 Jn .’P, 
not of God (of whom dyvos could not bo predicated), 
but of (’iiristin the light of the discipline of His 
liuman life. 

Another word, which AV tTan.slated ‘ pure ’ in 
2 J’ 3’ (‘your pure minds’), and which is very 
closely allied to dyvoy, is fiXiKpiyTj^ {-cia or -la), a 
word of uncertain etymology (see Lightfoot on 
I’h 1’®), but of no uncertain .significance. It i.s 
now, in KV, in all five ]);issages where it occurs, 
rendered by ‘sincere’ (or it.s subst.), that is, 
mLred, a sen.so wliich it boars in the only place 
where it i.s found in LXX, Wis 7*®, Wisdom being 
there spoken of as an ‘unmingled elHuenco of the 
glory of the Almighty.’ Trench {NT Synon.^ 
p. 3U9) is probably correct in distingui.shing cfXt- 
Kpiy-fii from Ka$ap6^^ as denoting (the former) freedom 
from the falsehoods of life and (the latter) freedom 
from its pollutions. *'0(r4os, which is a.ssociated witli 
words for ‘ purity * at He 7**, has special reference 
to piety, i,e. reverence for the acknowledged sane- j 
tities of law and religion. See Clean, Holiness, 
and Unclean. J. Massie. I 


PURPLE (17P« 'argamdn; Aram. ^argliwdn 
(Dll 5^*’®); Arab, urjmodn; xoptpvpa^ purpura ).— 
This dye was extracted from tlui sholl-lisli Murex 
irunculus^ L., and J/. brandaris, J^., and soimj- 
times from Turpura hanuastoma. Large heaps 
of the shells of these molluscs are found nefir 
Tyre, and outside the south gate of Sidon. The 
dye was known as 4 yrian j)urple. It w.as extracted 
from the throat of the aiiimjil, each one yielding 
a single drop. The exact colour is unc(‘rt{iin, as 
the art of extracting the dye is lost. The fluid 
is jit first white, then, by exposure, becomes green, 
and finally reddish purple. 'Lhe j)urple {Trop<pvpouv) 
robe {Ifidrior) of Jn 19* (cf. woptpvpav^ Mk 15‘') is 
called scarlet (x;Xa/4i''f5a kokkIviiv) in Mt 27‘®. See, 
further, art. CoL(_)UUS in vol. i. p. 

G, E. Tost. 

PURSE.-See Bag. 

PURTENANCE (an abbrev. of ‘ appurten.ance,* 
from Lat. apertinerc^ through Old Kr. apartenir^ 
a.jnirtc7U(unse) means pro|*cily wliatev(M‘ pert.iins 
to, and in its single occurrence in (F'x 12-') is 
used for the intestines of the Passover l.‘imb(UV 
‘inw.ards’), 'I’he tr. is from Timla.le. Wyclif has 
‘entrayls.’ Cf. llabees p. 275, ‘ Kyilde rosto 

with ye heed an<I the portenaunce on Iamb and 
pygges feet, with vinegre and perccly tlu ion.’ 

J.' 1Lvstin(;s. 

PURVEYOR, t.(5. ‘j.rovider’ (Pr. pourooyeur, 
from Gld hr. prorcoir av jHN'rcoir^X.^iXj, ])rovidere)f 
occurs only in To 1’’’ of Tobit, who ol)tained grace 
and favour in the eyes of Ihienn^ssar and became 
his purveyor (dyopaarrjs). 'I'he dyopacTip (lit. 

‘ buyer’) was the slave who had to buy provisions 
for the house (Xcn. ilAun. i. v. 2); cf. the Lat. 
obsonator (Plaut. Mil. ill. i. 73; Sen. 47). 

J. A. Skmue. 

PUT (AV Phut, except in 1 ('h T, Nah 3'’).— 
Name of an African nation ; LXX 4’oc6 in Gn, 
Ch (A in Ch G(ui(\s. Cotton. ^hovO)^ in the 

Prophets Alfivti (except Nah 3'', where tin; render¬ 
ing tpvyi) appears,* with a false division of the 
verse); the marginal additions of (Marchali- 
anus) twice exjdain the nann; fancifully as arlifia. ; 
Vulg. Phuthy Phut ((Jh), in the Proplkcts LibyeSy 
Libya (Lzk 30®—so AV in J(‘r and Lzk). 

In Gn lu®, 1 Ch U, Put is the third son of Ham. 
In the Prophets, warriors from Put arc.; principally 
associated with the armi(‘s of Kg3'j)t as auxiliaries. 
Jer 40® ‘ (hish and Put, that liandh; the shield, and 
the Ludim, tliat Jiandle and Isunl the how,’ are 
.among ‘ the ndghty men ’ of h'gypt. In Ezk 3(P 
we have a similar enumeration of auxiliaries 
beginning with (hisli and Put. In Nah 3® Thehes 
(N(j-aiuon) has Ethiopia and h’gyptas ‘ lier strength,’ 
Put and Jvuhim as her ‘ helpers,’ A distinction 
seems to be made here betw(‘(;n tlie subjects of 
the Ethiopian - J!]gyptian empire and the inde- 
)endent trihes, living farther oil, who appear to 
lave served the Phanohs only as mercenaries. 
In Ezk 27’® Tyriis is said to have had Persia and 
Lud and Put in her army. An employment of 
L. African mercenaries in T^n'iis is strange, 
although it does not present greater dilliculties 
than the connexion with various other remote 
nations, like Persia (but see below). In Ezk 38®, 
however, the circumstam^e that in the army of tlie 
Northern fJiimie Gog from Magog ‘ Persia, Cash, 
and Put ’ appear among the various barbarians from 
Asia Minor, is very surprising. If we do not wish 
to accuse the prophet of senselessly accumulating 
here all obscure names of remote nations known 

* This l»lunder seems to be one of the rare in8tan(;G8 where 
thf E^^yptian tongue influenced the Alexandrian translators. 
DID does not exist in Hebrew, nor does it mean ‘ to flee' in the 
Semitic languages, hut Coptic has irtuT ' to run, to flee.’ Soin« 
MS.S reacl also in Ezk 271®; see Field, llrratHa. 
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to him, it is most natural to assume a corruption 
of the text, due to a reader’s having enlarged it 
from other passages (from 27^^*?). A blunder of 
the scliolarly EzeKiel, who displays sueli a wide 
knowledge of geography, especially in ch. 27, is 
not very probable. Otherwise, Put would be 
another country than the one usually designated 
(see below). The passage must certainly be used 
with caution. On the other hand. Is seems to 
come in here ; ‘ Pul and Lud, that draw the bow,’ 
as the most remote nations. The reading for 
I’ul in the LXX contirms the evident 

emendation to Put, 

These biblical passages are insufficient to deter¬ 
mine the aituatum of the country. However, 
apart from the diilicult and doubtlul name Lud, 
we see the Libyans repeatedly tlistinguished from 
Put, e.g, in On 10^* (see Lkiiabim) and Nah 3** 
(see Lubim), also in Ezk 3U®, where wo must read 
Luh instead of Cah^ after the LXX. Therefore 
the guess of the liXX at the liibyans has little 
probability. Wo have rather to look to the east 
of Africa. 

Tlie best interpretation of the name, which is 
now being more ami more generally accept( hI, is 
the identilication witli the country Punt {or rather 
Puent'l)Qt the Egyptian insci i|»tions.* The Per¬ 
sian list of tributary countries in Naksh-i-Kiistam 
(Spiegel, Pers, Keihnsehr,^ 119) enumerates Kuah- 
iya, Putiya, and Masiya (Babylonian translation 
Pi'iiay KiUii, conhrimng the view that 

Put (with assimilation of the n) was the fonn of 
the name used by all Semites, and that it signihed 
a part of N. Eastern Africa. The Egyptians pro¬ 
nounced t after n regularly with a sound wfiich 
the Greeks translated by 5 (cf. 4 >ol' 5 with Die 
correct rendering, not of the Hebrew, but of the 
Egyptian pronunciation), tlie Semites by o. So 
Put stands for Pu{n)t^ ^]uite regularly. 

'riie Egyptian inscriptions mention this country 
of Punt (later form Pune) very frequently after e. 
IKMIO B.c. According to the latest investigations, it 
comprised the whole African coast of the lied Sea 
from the desert E. of Upper Egypt to the modern 
Somali country.f Parts of it, evidently only those 
in the north (between Souakin and Massona?), 
were tributary to Die great conquering Pharaohs 
of the 18tli dynasty. Whether the masters of 
Egyi>t in propiietic time extended their power so 
far south is uncertain. But at all times there was 
intercourse and commerce between Plgypt and the 
southern rich parts of Punt both by laud, through 
the Nubian desert, and by water. We have 
various inscriptions referring to commercial naval 
expeditions sent by the I^iaraohs, especially in 
the 12th, 18th, and 20th dynasties, of which 
that in the time of queen Jj[at‘Sheps[o)ut has 
become most famous by the line pictures illus¬ 
trating it upon the walls of the temple of Deir 
el-Bahri in Western Thebes. Already in the 
5th dynasty king Assa received a member of the 
African dwarf-tribes from Punt. The treasures of 
Punt were; slaves, cattle, gold (from a region 
called ’Amau), ivory, ebony, ostrich* feathers and 
-eggs, rare live animals (especially monkeys), grey¬ 
hounds for hunting, gum, and a number of fra¬ 
grant substances from various trees or shrubs. The 

* Due to Q. Ebera In his Aegyvten und die Biieher Mo8e*8, p. 
64, accepted, e.g,, hy Stade<dfi isa. vat. jEth.). On the weak 
attempt at contradiction by Dillmann, see the present writer’s 
Aiienfi, p. 

t A threat mass of earlier literature on the much discussed 
situation of this country is antiquated. Formerly scholars 
tried to identify Punt with Southern Arabia, then (after Mas* 
pero) they located it on both sides of the Ued Sea. The latest 
literature will be found in Krall, Dae Land l*unt (‘Sitzunjys- 
berlclite Akad. Vienna,’ exxi. 1890); Naville, Deir el-Bahari, 
ill. ; W. M. Muller in Mittheil. vorderas. Gesella, iii. 1893, 148 
(fit. Aaien und EuropUt ch. 7). Glaser (Mittheil. vorderae. 
Gesellt, Iv. etc.) unfortunately uses some very antiquated 
sou roes. 
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incense needed by the Egyptians for the divine 
worship and for cosmetics formed the mo^t iiu- 
portaiit product of the country. The [laits of 
Punt producing it were called * tlie incense- 
terraces ’ (or ‘ stairs ’), apparently situated on 
the Ahyssiuian coast (incense in sufficient quan¬ 
tity grows only E. of Bab el-Maiuleh), hut it 
would he wrong to limit Punt to these regions. 
The inhabitants were rude nomadic sheplierds, 
some of them negroes or mixed with negroes, hut 
mostly of the pure Hainitic race, i.e, near relatives 
of the Egyptians and the other white Africans. 
Consequently their descendants are the desert 
tribes called Troglofluttc (better TrogodyUr) or 
Ichthyophagi by the (Greeks, Bcdja by the Arabs 
in the nortli, Sabo and Afar (Danakil) on the 
Abyssinian eoast.* They can hardly have formed 
a largo contingent of the Egyptian armies, because 
the desert regions north of Abyssinia were too 
thinly po]>ulated. Only the archers of the region 
Mnza (Masiya of the Persians, see above), more 
inland, i.e. nearly in the modern province of Tana, 
were as popular as policemen and guards as the 
Nuhas are in modern Egypt; this country of the 
Mazoyu is frequently fiei)arated from Punt. But 
the juophets si)eaking of Put-Punt evidentl^'^ 
did not consider the scanty population of this 
country. To them it represented all Africa east 
of Egypt and Etliiopia (i.e. the Nubian Nile valley, 
not modern Ethiopia or JJabesh), an endless and 
mysterious part of the world. The Plneniciana 
(cf. Ezk 27^®) may have extended their commercial 
connexions to what the (Greeks called the * coasts 
of the aromata,’ after the completion of Necho’s 
canal between the Nile and the Red Sea ; t before 
that time the difficulties must have been too great 
to allow a direct contact. 

Commentators who wished to follow the trans¬ 
lation of tlio LXX, compared the Coptic mime 
tbAiAT ‘ Libya (especially the western part of t he 
Delta), Libyan* (thus Ivnobol and, following him, 
Dillmann). The hieroglyphic equivalent of Phaiat 
has not yet been found, but the word looks like a 
(plural ?) denominative from a feminine noun 
ending in -ct. This would not at all agree with 
the t ip) the Semites, unless an n hail been 
assimilated (see above). The (ireek translators of 
the prophets may have Diouglit of this name, 
nevertheless. See, liowever, above, the obje<)tions 
from the biblical passages and the conliniiation of 
the reading PM from the Persian inscription. 
Some Egyptologists compare the Egyptian ex¬ 
pression for * foreign warriors,’ whicli they errono- 
ously read pet^ pile, etc. But the A mama tablets 
have shown that this expression ‘ bowmen ’ was 
pedate (singular ‘a troop of bowmen’ pedit€{t), 
derived from pide{t) ‘ bow ’). Consequently 
neither the Coptic nor the Semitic Put 

agrees with these formations. How the com¬ 
parison of ‘a river Phut in Mauretania’ {i.e. 
Morocco, which was never even known to the 
Egyptians 1) in Josephus {Ant. 1. vi. 2) X was seri¬ 
ously considered by modern coTumentatoTs, re- | 
mains a mystery.§ W. Max Mdm.kr. 

• If we have a ripht to compare the tribes more to the south¬ 
east, we mipfht speak also of tho Gallos. ' The frequent coin 
parison of the Somalia with the ‘Puntl’ is erroneoua. The 
Somalis lived oritfinally only on the eastern coast of rao<lern I 
Somaliland, i.e. at too g’reat a distance. Some writers have 
tried to And in Vunt the orij^lnal African seat of the ‘ Pho)- 
nicians.’ But this idea rests only on the accidental simllftrilv 
of a Latin pronunciation (Punicus for Phrenunis). No ethno- 
lojrio connexion between those African sava|roH and the highly 
ciutured Asiatic nation can ho found. The position of the 
Pheenioians in Gu 10 among the Ilamiics seems to be due to 
other reasons than those of eibnologv. 

f See Mittheil, vordercts. Gesells. lii. 162, on the completion 
of the canal. 

t Called Phthuih Ptol. iv. 1, 8; FxU Plin. v. 1, and knrmn 
tbu8 also to Jerome. 

I WLnckler (For8chu7tgm, i. 618) bos raised the quesliun 
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PUTEOLI (IToWoXot, modern rozzuoli).—The 
great commercial port of Italy, in what is called 
now the Bay of Naples, but was at one time called 
the Sinus rute.oUwus. It was at this port that 
St, l*aul landed on his journey to Rome (Ac 28^*). 
There were already brethren there, and he and St. 
Luke were entreated to tarry with them seven 
days. Its name is of doubtful origin, but is 
attributed either to the juitrid smell of the sul¬ 
phurous sjjrings close by, or to the wells {putei) 
of the jdaee. Cicero, Hko St. Paul, landed there 
when he came from Sicily {pro Plane. 20). It was 
the resort of trade from all parts, notably from the 
East, and the corn sui)idies for the capital wane 
landed hero. Josephus speaks of himself as having 
landed there after being shipwTecked (Vit. J), and 
ives its other name of Diciearchia. There must 
ave been a Jewisli population in the place (cf. 
Jos. Ant. XVIII. vi. 4), and this may perhaps ac¬ 
count for the presence of Christians there. Some 
of the ruins or the ancient mole, at wdiicli the 
apostle must have landed, are still in existence. 

H. A. Kkdpatii. 

PUTHITES ('niDn, B A 'UcpLOflp).— 

One of tlx^ families of Kiriath-jearim, 1 Ch 2^. 
See Genkai.OOV, iv. 38. 

PUTIEL 4>oi/rt7}\).—The father-in-law of 

Aaron’s son Eleazar, Ex G'-^ (P). About Putiel w'e 
hear nothing more in the OT, and the meaning of 
the name is uncertain. Gray {IIPN 210) classes 
it amongst the late and artificial names character¬ 
istic of the lists of P and the Ciironicler. It may 
bo half - Egyptian half-Semitic ( = Mie whom hd 
gave,’ see Dillin.-Ryssel, Exodus^ ad loc.)^ but 
even if so, it will not bear all the weight of the 
arj^ument that llominel (.J//Z'203, 295) builds u}>on 
it in regard to the early history of Israel and the 
character of the I’ricsts"^ Code. J. A. Selbik. 

PUYAH. - See PuAii. 

PYGARG dlfihon).—Dishon occurs only once 

(l)t bP). It is the lifth name in the Heli. list. 
In H of tlie EXX it comes tliird in order ( 7 ri> 7 ap 7 os), 
yahnnir and 'akho being left out, although AF 
repro<liice these by/ 3 oi'^aXo 5 and r^a 7 Aa 0 oj. Both 
VSS have adoptnl ‘j)ygarg* for dishon, but 
AVni has Glishon or bison.’ M e have no certain 
knowledge of the animal intended by dU/ion^ ex- 
ccj)t that it is to he inferrtsl, from its position in 
the list, that it was an antelope. If, of the four 
antelopes found in the deserts contiguons to Pal., 
Gazflla Dorcas^ L., corresj)onds to ^chi^ Anfilope 
Icucoryx, Pall., to Wo, we lu/iy adopt A. Addax, 
Licht., for dlshon. This species is over 3^ feet 
high at the shoulders, and slinpcd like the rein¬ 
deer. Its horns are soiral, 24 feet long. Its 
colour is white, with tiu* oxec]ition of a black 
mane, and a tawny colour on the shoulders and 
back. It is uncertain w hether the fourth antelope, 
Alcrphnluft huhalis^ Pall., is mentioned in Scripture 
(see UNICORN). G. E. Po.st. 

whether the Putv-i/nmnn nionfioncd fn the frngriucntary arinnls 
of Nehuehmtrif'zzar does not oonu' in hr.’ro. This ' Grt*ck-rutu ’ is 
luontlonod amonjf remote countries in the midst of the sea, 
wliich aided Ejyypt under Amasis a^'-ainst tiie Babylonians, and 
this reminds Wincklor of Nah But the no(Wsary addition 

r aman (Orook) shows that this country (W’incklcr supposes 
.eHiH)S, suitably to his restoration of the name of the prince, 
vi/. (/'iffrtlt*u(j«), or Carla) Is to be distinj^uished from the 
ordinary Bftt of the Bil»le, the Persians and Babylonians. 
Peritaps the Put of Ezk 271'J fch. 8S0J miffht be explained 
after Winckicr, so that we should have two oountiies oall^ 
Put—one In Africa, another in the north. 


PYRAMID. —Simon the Maccabee is said to have 
erected a magnificent monument to his parents and 
his (four) brothers at Modein. This consisted partly 
of seven pyramids {Trvpaimldas), six set up one opno.site 
another, with the seventh (intended apparently for 
Simon’s own monument) nrobably standing by 
itself at one of the ends, 1 Mac 13^ (cf. Jos. Ant, 
XIII. vi. 6). Pyramid-graves are, of course, most 
familiar to us in Egypt, but they were not un¬ 
common ehsewhere. There is probably a reference 
to such graves in Is 14^** * all the kings of the 
earth, all of them, lie in Iionour, each one in his 
own house.* The Bible contains no certain special 
allusion to the pyramids of Egypt, the reference in 
Job 3*S which has been conjectured, being vei*y 
doubtful (see Dillni. ad loc.), 

PYRRHUS {Ulippoi i lit. ‘fiery-red*).—Amongst 
the companions of 8t. Paul w ho accompanied liim 
on his last journey to Jerusalem from Philippi was 
Sopater of Berma, who in the RV is described as 
‘son of Pyrrhus* (Ac 20^). The w'ord Uvppov is 
omitted in TR in accordance with the later 
authorities, but it is read by all the dilferent classes 
of older documents (XABDE vulg. boh. sail. Or.), 
ami must clearly have formed part of the original 
text. BJas.s (ad loc.) points out tliat this is 
the only case in the NT in which a patronymic 
is added after the Greek fashion, and that 
perhaps it implies that 8opater was of noble 
birth. A. C. ilEAULAM. 

PYTHON. —The reading vvdujya. in Ac 16^* is 
attested by the overwhelming evidence of XABC* 
T)^. The inferior reading irOOojvos, found in 
EHEP, is ea.sily explained. The accusative form 
W'as not understood, lienee the more intelligible 
construction with the genitive (cf. Ek 4'"). The 
reading injOcova is obviously the right one (so 
Lachm. Tisch, X\MT, Blass). 

The name UOOojy as a Greek term must be con¬ 
nected with that of the district in Phocis, 

which lay at the foot of Parnassus where the 
town Delphi was situated. Its geogra])hi(‘al asso¬ 
ciation with the Delphic oracle over which Apollo 
presided gave rise to the adjective Ilcthos as an 
epithet of Apollo, llis priestess was called ij 
Ilvtfla. Also the name derived from this 

local connexion, was he.stowed on the serfx'nt 
whom the god was believed to have slain when 
ho took po.s.se.^siou of the Delphic oracle. Accord¬ 
ing to ApollodoriLs (I. iv. 1) this oracle w'as formerly 
in possession of the godde.S8 Themis, and the 
mysterious chasm, from wdiich the intoxicating 
and inspiring exhalations issued, was guarde<l by 
this serpent, whom Apollo destroyed. The con¬ 
nexion of the serpent with wisdom and sooth¬ 
saying is based on demonology (see Magic in vol. 
iii. pp. 209 (footnote), 210). Cf. Gn 3h Mt 10^®. 

In the present pa.ssago it is clear that w hat is 
imj)lied is that the girl was considered to be 
po.s.se.s.sed of a soothsaying demon. In the lan¬ 
guage of the OT she would probably be called 
a (1 S 28^). The word 3 'im, how^ever, is 

employed by itself to convey this meaning, and 
is r^uoduced in the EXX by iyyaarplpLvdo^ (Ev 19^^ 
2()®**^). The Syriac version on Ac 10^® renders 

by JjsjQ} ‘soothsaying spirit’(lit.‘spirit 

of soothsaying ’). See art. SOOTHSAYING ; cf. also 
Nccrortuincy under Sorcery. 

Owen C. Whitehousk. 
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QOHELETH.— Sec Ecclesiastes. 

QUAIL sUdio^ in Nu 11^ plur. 

which implies a sing:, salwch ; dprvyo- 

coturnix) Arab, salwa). —A well-known 
minatory bird, Coturnix vulrfciris^ L. A few 
individuals remain in E^vpt and the Holy Land 
throughout the year, lue migrators arrive in 
ahun<lanoo, on tlieir way north towards the be¬ 
ginning of Marelt, and again on tlieir way south 
in November. Some pass through without stop- 
j)ing, while others remain to breed. Their arrival 
IS herahled by their pecailiar call, especially early 
in the morning and at sunset. They migrate 
in vast Hocks, crossing tlie Arab, desert, Hying 
for the most part at night. They also cross tlie 
Mediterranean, selecting as their places of passage 
the narrowest portions, as tliat between Africa 
and Malta, Sicily, and tlie Greek islands, etc. 
They always Hy with the wind. Their bodies are 
80 heavy in <;omparison with the power of their 
wings that they cannot cross very long readies 
of the sea. Many perish, even in the short pas¬ 
sage, and those whidi arrive safe are excessively 
fatigued. (},nails are twice mentioned in connexion 
with the AVilderness .lonrneyings (Kx [P], Nu 
1181.82 [JE], cf. l*s 103^^). Those which supplied 
tlie Israelites came in sjiring, while on their way 
northwards. Tristram has sliown that they would 
naturally follow up the Kod Sea to its bifurcation, 
and cross at the narrowest part into the Sinaitic 
peninsula. A sea wind would bring them in im¬ 
mense numbers into the camp which the Israelites 
occupied at that time. 'Phe miracle consisted in 
their being directed to the riglit time and place. 
C^uails, when migrating, begin to arrive at night 
(Ex 16*^), and are fouml in large numbers in the 
morning (Nu Their great exhaustion on 

their arrival makes it easy to believe all that is 
said in the narrative as to the uuinliers which the 
Israelites captured, and the ease with which they 
were taken. 

The quail belongs to the order Gallinfr^ family 
Vhnniitn'uhv. Its predominant colour is brown, 
slindcd and mottled witli rufous and grey, with 
edgings of black. A Imfl line exten<Is down over 
each eye, and another <lown the centre of the 
head. Its length is inches. Its flesh is succu¬ 
lent. It is popularly known in Syria as the/arrf, 
an onomatopoetic word, referring to the whirring 
of its wings as it takes to flight. See, further, 
Dillm.-llyssel on Ex 16^®. G. E. POST. 

QUAKE.— To quake (from tlie same root as 
‘quick’ [ = ulive], ‘quicken,’ cf. Piarft Ploivmnn^ 
‘ (,>uook as hit quyke were ’) is to shake, usually 
with fear (so always in AV, where the transit, 
sense does not occur). Thus lie 12 -^ ‘Moses said, 
I exceedingly fear and quake’ {(Kcpo^S^ el/mi Kal iv- 
rpofios). George Fox in his says, ‘Justice 

liennot of Ilerhy was the iirst that called us 
Quakers, because I bid them tremble at the word 
of the Lord. ’J'his was in the year 1650.* Fox had 
used the verb ‘ quake,’ which probably struck the 
Justice’s ear as odd because already antiquated in 
this sense. Yet RV retains it everywhere, and 
adds Mt 28* ‘ For fear of him the watchers did 
quake’ (for AV ‘shake,’ Gr. aelu, which is ti^ 
‘quake’ in AV and KV at 27®'). Amer. RV in¬ 
troduces ‘quake* also at Ps 18 ’'. J. Hastings. 

QUALITY is used in Ad. Est 11 in the sense 


' of rank : * The stock and quality of Mai docheua. 
Cf. Shaks. Hc7iry V. IV. viii. 95— 

* The rest are princes, barons, lords, knights, squires, 

And geiiUcinen of blooti and quality.’ 

QUARREL. —Like Lat. querela^ from which it 
comes, through Old Fr. qnvrele* ‘ quarrel ’ origin¬ 
ally meant a complaint or cause of complaint. 
Thus Hall, WorkSf ii. 155, * It was thy just quarrell, 
O Saviour, that whiles one Samaritano returned, 
nine Israelites were healed, and returned not.* 
Then it was used for any cause or m.vg that had 
to he pursued or defendeti, as in Golding’s Calvin's 
Jobt 5.59, ‘ Although Job had a just and reasonable 
quarrell, yet did he farre overshote himself’; and 
p. 573, * 8 ometymes we will he asliamed to inain- 
teyne a good quarrell, hycause wee see that men do 
hut make a mocke at it.’ This is the sense in 
which the word is used in AV : Lv 26^ ‘I will 
bring a sword ujinn you that shall avenge the 
quarrel of my covenant’ (RV ‘execute the venge¬ 
ance’); 2K 5^ ‘See Jiow he seeketh a quarrel 
against me’ (RVm ‘ an occasion ’); Mk 6 '^^ ‘llerodias 
had a quarrel against him’ (AVm ‘an inward 
grudge,’ RV ‘ set herself against him,’ Gr. ivelxf^u 
avT(p); except in t-ul 3^® ‘If any man have a quarrel 
against any,’ where the meaning is rather ‘com¬ 
plaint,’ as AVm and RV; Gr. ixojxi^yf), 

'riio v(*rh ‘ to quarrel ’ occurs in AV Preface in 
the transit, sense of oppose, object to. Cf. Melvill, 
Diary, 370, ‘At the quhilk won! the King in¬ 
terrupts me, and crohbotlie quarrels our meitting, 
alleaging it was without warrand and seditius.’ 
The modern intrnus. meaning of the verb is found 
ill Sir 31-^^, and RV intro(lu(;es it at Pr 20 ®. 

J. llAS’TTNaS. 

QUARRY. —In 1 K 6 ^ it is said that the tem])lo 
w'as built of stone made ready ‘at the quarry’ 
(RV; AV has ‘ before it was brought thither,* 
RVm ‘when it was brought away’). The MT, 
whoso correctness is nob above suspicion, is 
VpQ ; LXX XIOols dKpoTdfioi^ dpyoU ; Vulg. de 
lapidibus dolatis afque perfcctis. The rendering 
‘quarry * or ‘quarrying* for is probably corre<*t 
(cf. tlie use of the root yoj in Hiphil in 1 K 6 ®' 
[Kng. 17] and Ec 10*'), and the nicanin*^' is that the 
huge stones sjioken of in were (Iressed before 
leaving the quarry (for this practice cf. Benzinger, 
Hcb. A rch. 237). For the process of quarrying as 
carried on by the Egyptians in early times, see 
Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, p. 383 f., and 
passim. It is evident that 1 K 6 ’' breaks the con¬ 
nexion, and this verse is probably a later addi¬ 
tion (so Benzinger, Kittel, ct al.). The statement 
contained in it gave rise to a variety of fanciful 
legends tending to the glorification of the temple 
and its builder (see Benzinger, Comm, ad loc.f 

The only other occurrence of ‘quarry* in the 
EV is in Jg .3'’^* According to v.^®, PJiud turned 
hack fjom ‘ the quarries that were by Gilgal,’ and 
after the as.sassination of Eglon he ‘ escaped while 
they tarried, and passed beyond the quarries,* v.®®. 
AVm and RVm otter as an alternative rendering 
‘graven images’; LXX has ret yKvTrrd* Vulg. in 
V.'® ‘ reversus de Galgalis, vhi erant idola,* in v.®® 
‘Locum idolorum' The Hebrew is d'V'P?, which 
is uso<l as plural to S 99 , and is employed of images 
of gods in wood, stone, or metal, Dt 12 *, 

Is 21® 30®®, 2 Ch 34*. Moore, who considers that 
‘ quarries * is an unwarranted translation, proposes 

* The tpelling has been assimilated to the distinct word 
'quarrel/ a square-headed crossbow l»oIt (T/yw IM. quoftreilum). 
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rendering ^sculptured stones (probably rude stone 
images).* They may be the same as the Btoncs 
which, according to popular tradition, Josliua 
erected to coinnierriorate the passage of the Jordan 
(Jos 4-®), or, possibly boiindary stones, marking the 
last Moabite outpost (cf. Jg See, further, 

Budde (‘Itichter’ in Kurzer ITdram, ad loc.)^ who 
thinks the resilim prol)abIy inarkod the Jordan 
ford at (iilgal, and iJi.it (In' ford was known by 
this name. For Jos 7^^ (UViii) sec SiiKUAUIIVl. 

In Is 5F 1*13 (lit. ‘ excavation of a pit’) is used 
for quarry in a lig. sense : ‘ I^ook unto tlie rock 
whence ye were hewn, and to the hole of the pit 
(e/s rbv (ihOvvov rou 'XaKKOif) whence ye were diggcrl.* 
On a Rab])iniejil eonc(‘it regarding this passage see 
INa iiii (Fiust Fiusi lk of) in vol. iii. ]>. 7b5‘\ See, 
fiirthei’, art. StoNF. J. A. Seliue. 

QUARTUS (Koi'apros).—Mentioned with Ph'astus, 
the treasurer of (,’orinth, ns joining in St. 1‘aul’s 
gieeting to the (.'liureli of Jionie, lio 10“\ lie is 
c(mitnemorate<l Nov. 8. I.ater traditions will be 
found in Arta Sanctorum^ Nov., i. p. rM. 

A . (;. Hj:adeam. 

QUATERNION (Tfrpddiov) means a grou{> consi>.t- 
ing of four persons or things. 'JMie (ireekw'ord is 
a &Tra^ Xey, in Nl’, being found only in Ac 12^ 
7rapa(5oih T^ar<rap<riv TCTpaSfois (TTpartuiTwif <pv\(iaativ 
aiubPy Vulg. quatuor quaternlonihus, A Koman 
watch consisted, Folybius tells us, of four men 
(\ i. 83: rb ipvXaKeiuv ternp iK rfTrdpujp dpbpCop)^ and 
Vegetius [dc Jie Bliliiari, iii. 8) write.s r * De singulis 
ceiituriis quaterni equites et <iuatenu pedites ex- 
I'ubituni noctibus fnciunt.’ The snme author goes 
on to exj)lain that the night was divided into /ez</* 
watches of three hours each; cf. Jerome, Eyist. 
140. 8 (ed. Vallarsi). It seems that one member 
of the (luaternion walchctl (while the other thn'c 
sle[)t) Ihiough ench watch. It appears from Jn 10-^ 
(cf. Et\ /*(dr, 0) that, a rtTpaatop was on guard during 
the Ch'ucilixion, and from Mt 27^^^ (("X^re Kovcrriobiap) 
j)erhaps that the same (|un.ternion was on duty at 
the timci of the Kesurreclion ; but see (JlTAlU), 4. 

'V€TpdSiop occurs in IMiilo {adiK Flarnun, ii. rM. 
2.‘), ed. Mangey) uiih llie same colouring as in NT, 
(jTparnliT'pp Tipa ricp iv ro?s Tt-rpabtois (pi'Xdnmy and 
fairly fr(M]uently in late authors in the sense of a 
quire of a book <’ontaining four <louble leaves, i.e, 
sixti'en piiges. The Latin form miatcndio is rare, 
and occurs only <Mice in tlu^ Vulgate, if W(‘ may 
trust Dutripon. 'The l’(‘shitta of .Vc 12'^ (‘sixteim 
soldiers’) misses the i-lear reference to Roman 
military custom. Un this suhjoet cf. Manpiardt i 
and Mommsen, Handh. dcr r<nn, Altcrthumcr^ v. 
407 (ed. 187G). W. Emi iiv Raunes. 

QUEEN.-l. I'lie usual licb. t<'rm for ‘tpieen’in 
the OT is (in Dn Aram, .slat, emph. Nn;^r); 
LXX paalXiacra, ; with the verb 1^:3 ‘to ne queen,* 
Miph. ‘to make <iueen,’ l'Nt2^- For n::SD .see art. 
Queen of Heaven. Tlie other w'ords\so trams- 
lated in AV are - 2 . (lit. ‘ mistress,’ ef. Is 24") 

1 K 1F‘'(LX.X g(e)b''wj^) {pyovfxbin]),'! Iv 10‘^ (ovpa<r- 
Tfvovcra), 2 Fh ITd" (hXX oui.), .1(M’ Ilh® (ot occaerro'- 
opres) 20 [dr. {fiaaiXLcnTa) [UV'^ in the last two 
passage.s ‘queen-mother’]. 3. = ‘ravish ’; 

ef. I.)t28^, Is FT*, Zee 142)only in Its 4.7'* (/lacriXia-tra), 
Neh 2” (iraXXaxT)).^ Tlie Aram, foim of the word 
is found in Dn (Theod. in all TraWa/c?), LXX 

om.). 4. ht;' (lit. ‘ prinee.^s,’ ef. AVm) Is 40-^ 

{&pX 0 V(Tat), in N'r pacriXicrtra is alone found—XIL 
12« Lk IDb Ac S'’’. Rev I8h 

In ordinary eases of synonyms it is well to trace 
the usage of each >vord in the original; but us in 
this case the same Hebrew' word is nse<l to convey 

** l*os8il»ly in .Iff 530 (end) read tor (»o 

Ewnlci, followed by Dertliean. Oettli, Kenan, Kaut/ach.’ For 
other propoaed emendations of the tevt ace .Moore, tui luc.). 


more than one meaning of our English ‘queen,* it 
will conduce to clearness and also be found more 
suggestive if the usage of the English word in our 
Bihles be taken as our guide. This has three 
meanings: the queen reigning in her own riglit, 
tlie queen as the wife of the reigning king, and 
the queen as the rnotlier of tlie reigning king. 

i. The queen reignhig in her own rights — The 
general tendency of the Semitic as of the other 
groups of nations in strictly hi.storical times has 
been for women to take other than the lirst place 
in governing, and this tendency is very conspicuous 
in the history of Israel. Fossinly the general close 
connexion in Semitic States of tlie king with the 
god (.see KING, i. 2) made it appear nnseernly that 
a w oman sliould rule; and though among the 
Northern Anibians queens seem to have been 
frequent, as well as in the Soutbern Arabian king- 
<lom of Siieba (see McCurdy, HEM § 334), there 
is no trace in Israel of any ollieial recognition 
of women .as lieing e.apable of the chief govern¬ 
ment. It is just possible, indeed, that the word 
Ilammolechetli* (1 Cb 7'*^), usu.ally understood as 
the juofier n.ame of a Manassite woman, should be 
translated ‘ the queen * (so Targ. and many Rabbis, 
e.g, Kimclii and R. Solomon b. Xlclek, Vulg.), 
but corroborative evidence is wdiolly lacking. The 
position of Deborah ns ‘judge’ (for jiarallels in 
Arabian history see XV. it. Smith, Kmshipy pp. 
104, 171) was quite abnormal, aiul presumably due 
solely to her personal vigour and character. So 
too Atb.ali.'ib, who reigned (nrW:) over Judah six 
years (2 K ID, 2 Ch 22*-), was a mere usurper, 
ami traded on her earlier influence and position. 
Hence ‘queen’in this lirst sense is used only of 
the non-Israelitish queen of SiiEliA (n^if' 1 K 
10***'\ 2 Ch 9*'*^ Mt 12*’-, Lk 11^*), Candace, queen 
of I'hJiiopia (Ac 8"'), and Babylon personified (Rev 
IS’). 

ii. The q((cen as the wife of the reigning^ king .— 

CJueeii in this sense also is hardly found in Israel¬ 
ii isli history. In Egypt (1 K IF^') Fharaoh gives 
ILulad to wife the sister of Tahpenes the queen 
(ny 5 :. 7 , but the text is very doubtful). In Ixu'sia 
\7isliti (Est 1) and Esther (Est 2 and are 

successively called the queen (n;)‘r.p) of Ahasuenis. 
And again ‘ queen* i.s used in Neh 2® in reference 
to the royal consort of Artaxerxes Longi- 

manus. In Dn 5-- liow'ever, is used of royal 
wi>’es of lower rank. In Israel, on the contrary, 

‘ queen ’ in this sense is used only indirectly and in 
poetry. So noSo (paalXicrcai) in Ca 6®* ^ of wives 
who enjoyed .some higher (perhaps more legal) 
status than mere concuhines iraWaKal), In 

Rs 45‘** is used of the one legitimate wife. 

iii. The quern as the mother of the reigning king 

(“^cn DN 1 K 2*“, 2K 24^®).—Strange as it is to 
modern ideas that the queen-mother should he the 
(pieeii par exeellcnre^ it is very common in the East 
(e.g. (yliina in our own time), and perhaps almost 
the neces.sary result of polygamy (see Family in 
vol. i. j>. 847“).t ‘Queen’ occurs in this sense in 
the Bible of a non-Israelite only in Dn w liere 

the jnotlier (apparently) of Belshazzar is so called 
(NOILS’;) ;.J; but it is used more often of Israelites. 
In fart the queen-mother appears to have had a 
regular ollieial status both in the Northern and in 
the Southern kingdom, which in part accounts for 
the frequency with which the name of the motlier 
of the King is recorded (see below), and the im- 

* Tbo reailins?, however, is not certain. Tlie Peshitta (which 
some think to bo in Chronicles a Jew’ish Targuin of Srd cent. 
A.n.) roads Maacnh. 

t So among the negroes of West Africa the mother has in- 
coniparahly more influence than tho w’ife. See Miss M. H. 
Kingsley, U7i(CJ/rw;rtn.S7«<fie#, 1809, 

! Comiiionlators Imve compared AmastriP, the wife of Xerxes 
an*! mother of Artaxerxea i. (Herod, vii. 61), and Parysatts, the 
wife of Darius and mother of Artaxerxes Mneraon and Cyrut 
fXen, Anaf*. i. i. l). 
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portance attached to some of her actions. The 
actual term ‘ queen ^ ii^^d only of Jezebel 

(2 K 10^* prob.), Ma«acali (1 K 15‘^ = 2 Ch and 

Nehushta (Jer 13^** 29-). Tlie semi-royal state, 
however, of Bathsheba, Solomon’s mother, is 
shown in 1 K 2^^ where Solomon sits on liis throne 
and sets a throne for ‘ the kin<;’s mother,’ and she 
sits on his right hand. The importance, too, of 
Maacah, Astvs ‘mother’ (i.e. probably grand¬ 
mother), who had retained her inlluence from 
the rei^n of Abijah, is shown by the mention 
of her idolatry, and of Asa’s destruction of the 
monstrous figure that she had made (1 K 15^^= 
2 Ch 15i«). 

Athaliah has been already mentioned. Nehushta, 
from Jeremiah’s bitter words in Jer 22-*^, appears 
to have used her oilicial i>osition to take an .active 
part .against Jeremiah and his policy of submitting 
to tlie Cbald. ‘Vans. 

From Jer 13^® the queen-mother appears to h.ave 
worn a crown , crT^0a»/os) more or less like the 
king’s, but the ‘head tire’(KV) is .a translation 
of a doubtful reading. In Jg 5‘*^, Kwald, b}^ a slight 
textual change, renders ‘ for the neck of the queen ’ 
(see Moore, in loc,). 

For the n.amcs of the mothers of the kings of 
.Judah see GknkaloGV in vol. ii. n. 126'\ In the 
case of the kings of Israel the only names found 
are Zeruah the mother of Jeroboam I. (IK 11"“) 
and Jezebel the mother of Ahaziah (presumably, 
cf. 1 K 22'’’‘^) and Joram (prob. 2 K 3-- 10^^). 

A. LUKYN WILLIAM.S. 

QUEEN OP HEAVEN, THE.—DWi nDSp 
khe.th haish’nhdmayimy or in a few MSS Vn 
vi^lc^khethy etc. ; roO ‘ the host 

of heaven,’ in .Jer bub ry ^aa-cXla’cry toO ovpat^oOj 
‘ the queen of heaven,’ in Jer 44 [Gr. .'>!] 
except in v.-^ ry BdaX ; in v.^® two late cursives 
give as tlie rendering of the Heb. represented by 
‘ (Then all the men which knew that their wives 
hurneii incen.se) unto other gods,’ Oeoi^ ir4pois ry 
arpoLTL^ Tou ovp.; with a few exceptions the other 
liXX MSS have no e<inivalent for ‘unto other 
gods’ ; Aq., Symm., and Theod. in 7'“, and Symm. 
in 44 ry paa. r. ovp.\ regina* cmli, but also 

in .Jerome (Kuenen, Ahhandl. p. 187, Germ, tr.), 
inilitifH cosli ; Syr. (J..ee), ‘ for the wor.ship 

^\ n c^ ) of heaven ’ in 7^“ 44^'^* ‘ for the 

ipieen of heaven’ in 44^*; Targ. n3Di3 

xw ‘ 8tar(s) of heav'cn’; according to Jastrow, 
th&jplanct y'enus. 

The reading nrxj'p mddkhcili is set a.side by 
common consent as a late emendation due to the 
tradition that here was to be interpreted as 
nsK^D. The pointing nsj'p 7ti/'lekheth^ is sometimes 
explained as an intentional variation of malkathy 
‘ queen-of,’ me.ant to suggest that a false goddess 
was not a legitimate queen, just as ham-Melckh^ 
‘ the king,’ when used of a false god, receives the 
vowels of hoshethy ‘ shame,’ and become.s ham- 
Molekh. But more probably the pointing indicates 
that was identified with n3Kj»p ‘ work,’ the 
silent Aleph having dropped (as sometimes hap¬ 
pens, Ges.-Kautzsch § 23. 3). 

Mdekhcthy thu.s identified, was taken by the 
Syriac, al.so by Kimchi, in the sense of ‘ service * 
or ‘ worship,’ in which it is found in 1 Ch 9^® etc.; 
but it is clearly not the worship, but the object of 
worship. It was no doubt intended by the punctu¬ 
ators to be taken in the sense of ‘ the host of 
heaven.* Probably mdekheth itself was not under¬ 
stood to mean ‘ host ’ directly ; but the punctuators 
equated the unusual phrase mHekheth hash-ah, to 
the more common phrase zibd haah-sh, (Jer, etc.), 
being partly influenced by the references in Gn 
22- * to Creation as God’s m'leJeheth. This view was 
taken by the LXX in Jer 7‘* (unless the unlikely 


view be adopted that the LXX here and in 44 
[51] read hash~sh,)y and perhaps by the 

Targ., and wa.s reiJognizctl as an .‘lUtn'iiative by 
Jerome; cf. above. It has been rcctuitly revived 
by Stade, mainly on the ground that el.sewhero 
Jererniali speak.s of the Jews as worshipping 
‘ other gods^ or ‘ the host {zilbd) of heaven,^ and 
tliat therefore this jjhrase shouhl denote a group 
of objects of worsliip ; cf. also tlie statement tliat 
Man.asseh * built altars for all tlie host of heaven 
in tlie two courts of the house of .Jehovah,’ 2 Iv 21®. 
But most critics, c.g. Bmide {lid, of Isr. p. 102), 
Cornill {SBOT)y Giesebrecht (Jcr.)y Kautzscli (^7’), 
Kuenen, hold tliat the original meaning was ‘(lueen 
of heaven,’ and the proper pointing is malhtth. 
The pointing nudkiU/iy ‘ kingdom,’ has met with 
little acceptance. It is pointed out that the 
plirases ‘ wor.ship of other gods ... of the host 
of heaven’ may equal ‘idolatry, star worship,’ 
and .are in no way evidence .^gainst the existence 
of a popular and widespread cult of a particular 
god < less. 

According to 7^“ 'll [51]'®*®“ this goddess was 
odcred incense and cakes which ‘ pourtrayed ’ her, 
and had been worshipped by the ancestors of the 
Jew.s of .Jeremiah’s time, and by their kings and 
princes in the cities of .ludah, and in the streets 
of Jerusalem, ’rhe .Jewish women were specially 
devote<I to this worshij^. 

Thi.s ‘queen of hea\'(‘n ’ can scarcely be a col¬ 
lective term for the stars, and is usually identified 
with the moon, or some planet or fixed star; 
most commonly with the Assyrian IshtaVy the 
planet Venus (also, however, connected with the 
moon). ‘ Queen, or princess, of heaven ’ apparently 
occurs as a title of Islitar, and she is styled ‘ Lady 
of lle.aven,’ bUit sam-i-iy in the Amarna Tablets 
(Wincklcr, [). 48 f.); and our goddess may be the 
Atar-samain (Athar-Astartek worshipped in North 
Arabia. Cf. the divine title IkCul Ahamayin in 
Aram.aic inscriptions. See Ashtouetu in vol. i. 
j)p. 168*', 1G9‘’. At Athens cakes in the shape of a 
full-moon (treXrivaO were offered to the moon- 
goddess Artemis ; and in Arabia similar oflerings 
were made to the goddess Al-Uzza, whose star was 
Venus, and to the sun (Kuenen, 208). St. Isaac of 
Antioch (d. c*. 400) tells us that the Syrian women 
worshipped the planet Venus from the roofs of 
their houses, as a means of preserving and in¬ 
creasing their beauty. Lshtar seems to have been 
identical with Ashtorcth ; but probably this wor¬ 
ship of the ‘ queen of heaven’ was not the ancient 
Ganaanite cult of Ash tore th, but a new worship of 
the goddess with her Assyrian name and rite.s, due 
to the political supremacy of As.syria in the reign 
of Manassch. 

’fhe title Regina Cali has been given to the 
Virgin Mary ; and at Mukden, the Sacred City of 
China, there is a temple to the ‘ Queen of Heaven.* 
Cf. Asiitoretii. 

Litbraturk. — See Ahiitokktu in vol. 1. p. 108** note*, jp. 
169** note*; and otld Uiescljret-ht, Jeremiah, on 7‘»; W. H. 
Bennett, Jeremiah xxi.-lii., ch. xv. This article is largely 
indebted to Kuenen’s Essay. W. II. BeNNKTT, 

QUESTION. —The modern sense of ‘interroga¬ 
tion * is found in the Synoptic Gospels in the phrase 
‘ask a Question,’ Mt 22®^* Mk 12*'*^ Lk 2^ 20^, 
the Gr. oeing always the verb iirepoyrAuj standing 
alone. In Lk 2^ Tindale has ‘ bothe hearynge 
them and posinge them,’ but the meaning is not 
different, since ‘pose’ is used in its old sense of 
interrogate, as in Bacon, Hist. Henry VJL 119, 
‘ She posed him and sifted him, to try Nvhether he 
were the very Duke of York or no.’ Tindale was 
followed by all the Eng. Vbb till the Khem. and 
Auth., when ‘pose* had become antiquated in this 
sense. The sense of interrogation is found also in 
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2 Es 8®* * And tliereforo ask thou no more questions 
conuorning the multitude of them that perish * (Noli 
ergo adicere inquirendo). A slightly different 
meaning is found in 1 Es 6^ ‘Without further 
question ’ ; with ■which may bo 

compared 1 Co 10*®-^ ‘Asking no question for 
conscience’ sake’ difaKpivovres did rV <rwe£- 

difjcnv). 

The plirase ‘to call in question’ is in AV more 
than to dispute; it means to accuse, to bring into 
iudgnient. Thus Ac ‘We are in danger to 
be called in question for tliis day’s uproar’ {Kivdvt^’ 
evojJiev ^yKaXtijOaL, KV ‘we are in danger to be 
accused ’); ‘ Of tlie hope and resurrection of the 

dead 1 am caile<l in (piestion ’ {^yio Kplvo^ai ; so‘24^^). 
See Call in vol. i. i>. 344*, and cf. Winthrop, 
Hist, of NciV Enej. i. 172, ‘ Tlie governour wrote to 
some of the assistants about it, and, upon advice 
with the ministers, it was agreed to calf tlieni [the 
ofl'endcrsj in <picstion.’ 

Elsewhere the subst. ‘ (question ’ is used either in 
the sense of discussion, dispute, or else the subject 
of discussion, matter of dispute. Thii8(l) Discus- 
sio/i, dispute ((ir. always i/jT7]<TLs)f Jn 3“^*^ ‘Then 
there arose a (luestion between some of John’s 
disciples and the .Jews about purifying’; 2’I'i 2-^ 

‘ h'oolish and unh;arned (juestions avoid.* Cf. Ac 
28'^'* Wyc., ‘.Jewis wcriteii out fro him, havynge 
miclie (luestioun, or se/dtif/ (I’lirvey, et/ur musyng) 
among neiii silf.’ Also Sliaks. Henry V. I. i. 5 — 

‘The scrainhliiiu and unquiet time 
Did push it out of farther <j,m*Htion.* 

(2) Subject of debate, I K 10‘ H 2 Ch 9* ‘ She came 
to prove fiini with hard questions’ (nn’n 3 , lit. ‘with 
riddles,* see UlUDLK); 1 K 10^ I1 2 Ch 9** ‘And 
Solomon tol<l her all her (piestions’ lit. ‘her 

matters’); ef. Mk will also ask of you one 

question’ {^va \6yoe, AYm ‘one thing,’ liVm * Gr. 
word’), h'dsew here only and only in Acts, 

as Ac 23'*'^ ‘ Wlnun I perceived to be accused of 
(picstions of their law.’ Cf. Sliaks. Jlandet, HI. 
i. - 

‘To bo, or not to be : that is the question.* 

The verb ‘ to question* occurs only in the phrase 
‘question with one’ (once ‘question among them¬ 
selves,’ ISlk whicdi often meant to dispute, 

argue witli, as Shaks. Mereh. of Venice, iv. i. 70, 
*I inay you, think you (piestiun with the Jew’; 
hut in AV it scuuns never to mean more than 
‘ in(|uire of.’ Thus Lk 23^* ‘Tlien he questioned 
with him in many words {iirr^pdrra aOrdv iv \6yois 
Uavois), but be answered liim uotliing.’ 

J. Hastings. 

QUICK, QUICKEN. — Although tlie adverb 
‘ quickly ’ in the sense of speedily is of frequent 
occurrence in AV, neither ‘ (]uick ’ iiur ‘quicken’ 
is ever found with that meaning. 

In Is 11* and some passages in the Apocr. the 
meaning of ‘(pnek* is acute or active. Thus Is 
11* ‘And shall make him of quick understanding 
in the fear of tlie Loud’ IIV ‘ llis delight 

shall he in the fear of the Lord,’ K\^m as AV, see 
esp. Delitzsch, in loc.) ; Wia 7'"* ‘Wisdom . . . 
tangdib mo . . . for in lier is an understanding 
snirit. . . nuick * (dte, Vnlg. acutus, KV ‘ keen ’) ; 
8“ ‘ I shall be found of a (|uick conceit in judg¬ 
ment’ iv Kpi(xei, Vnlg. acutus in judicio). 

With these passages cf. Knox, J/Lst. 377, ‘Many 
wondred at the silence of John Knox, for in all 
these (luiek reasonings hee opened not his mouth 
Mclvill, Diary, 77, ‘ Efter ernest prayer, maters 
war gravlie and cleirlie proponit, overtures maile 
be the wysest, douttes reasonit and discussit be 
the learnedest and niaist ouick.* Wo still retain 
this sense slightly modifiuu in ‘ q^uick-witted,’ of 
which an example may be quotea from Tindale, 
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Pent, Prologe to Lv (p. 297), ‘ Allegoryes make a 
man qwick witted and prynte wysdome in him 
and maketli it to abyde, where bare wordes go 
but in at the one eare and out at the other.’ In 
Sir 31** the meaning is rather active than acute, 

‘ In all thy works be quick ’ {yLvov ivTpexvi)* 

Elsewhere the meaning is liviny, mostly in 
direct opposition to dead, as Nu 10*^ ‘ If . . . they 
go down quick into the pit,’ compared with v.** 

‘ ’rhey . . . went down alive into the pit ’ (Ileb. in 
botii □“n, AV follows Tindale, KV ‘alive’ in 
both); Ps 55^* ‘Let them go down quick into 
heir (KV ‘alive into the pit’); clearly in the 
phrase ‘ tlie quick and the dead,’ Ac 10'**, 2 Ti 4^, 

1 P 4^ Of. Jii 7^*^ Wyc., ‘Flodis of qiiyke watir 
schulen liowe of his wombe’; Knox, Works, iii. 
232, ‘Thair upon followit sa cruell persecutioun, 
under the name of jii.stice, that na small nouniber 
wer biirnit quick ’; Harlowe, Dialogue, 58, * It is 
enacted throughoute 8iiytzerland among the Oe- 
colauipadyanes, and in uyvers other places, that 
whosoever is foiinde of the Anabaptystes faction, 
be shall be thro wen qiiycke into the water, and 
there drowuied ’ ; Tinuale, Expositions, 189, ‘ As 
there is no sin in Christ the stock, so can there 
be none in the quick members, tliat live and 
grow in liim by faith*; Fuller, Holy State, 9, 

* He that inipoverisheth his children to eiirieh 
his widow, destroyes a quick hedge to make a 
dead one.’ 

In He 4^*, though the same Gr. word is 

used as in the passages quoted above, the meaning 
is more than merely living, rather alive, almost 
lively, * For the word of God is quick and power¬ 
ful’(llhem. ‘lively and forcible’). And this is 
nearest of all to the derivation of the word, its 
base being the Tout, kwilca, ‘ lively,’ cognate with 
Lat. vivus. Cf. Milton, Areopag, (Hales’ ed. 
p. 7), ‘ Against defaming it was decreed that none 
should bo traduc’d by name . . . and this course 
was quick enough, as Cicero writes, to quell both 
the desperate wits of other Atheists, ana the open 
way of defaming, as the event shew’d.’ 

'!o quicken is to give life to, whether physically 
or sniriLually. In OT it is always the tr. of n;n 
(I’icl of n;n to live), which also means to preserve 
life, but when tr*^ ‘ quicken’ in AV always means 
to bless with spiritual life. In NT the Gr. is 
either ^o>o-koUl> or its compound aMv^uioiroUit) (Eph 
2*"\ Col ‘2‘*, tr** ‘quickened together with ’). In Jn 
5'“* tlie pliysieal and spiritual meanings are placed 
side by side, ‘ For as the Father laiselh up tlie 
dead and quickeneth 1-1 lem; even so' the Sou 
quickeueth wlioni he will.’ J. Hastings. 

QUICKSANDS (Ac 27^ KV Syrtis).—The Syrtes, 
Major and Minor, are situated on the N. coast of 
Africa, in the wide bay between the lieadlands of 
Tunis and Barca. They consist of sandbanks 
occupying the shores of the Gulfs of Sidra on the 
coast of Tripoli, and tliat of Gabes on the coast of 
Tunis or Carthage. They have been considered a 
source of danger to mariners from very early 
times, not only from the shifting of tlie sands 
tliemselves, but owing to the cross (mrrents of tlie 
adjoining waters. Thus in the xEneid of Virgil 
(iv. 40 f.) we lind them referred to— 

‘ Ilinc urUofl, ^enus in8uperat>ile bello : 

Et Nunaidjo inl’r»ni cintfuiit, et inhospilu iSyrtia.* 

In the last voyage of 8t. Paul on his way to 
Italy the ship in wdiich he and his companions 
were sailing w as at the mercy of the temjiest, and 
was drifting before the N.E. wdnd Euraquilo, after 
leaving the shelter of the island of Cauda. There 
waA every reason, therefore, to fear that they 
might be driven on the Syrtis, which \vas situated 
to the leeward of their course ; but owing (it may 
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be supposed) to the rotatory movement of the wind 
they were driven into the sea of Adria (Ac 27*^).* 

E. Hull. 

QUINTUS MEMMIUS.— See Memmius (Quin- 

TUS). 

QUIRINIUS, CENSUS OF. — The statement of 
St. Luke (2^ ®) as to liow the birth of Christ came 
to take place at Hethlehem rather than at Nazareth, 
has prouuced an amount of discussion of which the 
world is rather weary. We should have had less 
of this, if apologists had not been ready to admit, 
and opponents eager to maintain, that to prove 
that the evangelist has here made a misstatement, 
is to imperil, if not demolish, the authority of his 
Gospel as an infmired writing. Nothing of the kind 
is at stake. We have no right to assume that 
inspiration secures infallible chronology ; and St. 
Jiulce bases his claim to be heard, not on inspira¬ 
tion, but on the excellence of his information and 
his own careful inquiry (Lk H*^). Yet even well- 
informed and careful writers sometimes make 
mistakes, and he may have done so here. 

I'liere is no serious dilliculty about the statement 
that Augustus ordered that there should be a 
general census throughout the Roman Empire (2*). 
It is true that theie is no direct evidence, inde- 
ptmdent of Luke, of any such decree ; and we know 
tliat in some provinces no census was held during 
the reign of Augustus. Nevertheless there is 
evidence that periodic enrolments were made in 
Egypt {Clas, Bev, Mar. 1893); and a Roman census 
in Judiea at the time indicated, in consequence of 
general orders issued by Augustus, is not improb¬ 
able (Suet. Aug, 28, 101, Cal, 16 ; Tac. A7in, i, 11. 
5, 6 ; Plin. Nat, But, iii. 2. 17). The real difliculty 
is about the parenthetical remark in v.^. 

There has been much discussion about the text 
of v.^ but the right reading is certainly aih-jf 
d.Troypa<p^ trpdjTrf iyivero ijyepiovdjouTos riji ^vplas 
KvpTjyLou : ‘'Ihis took place as a first enrolment, 
when Quiriniua was governor of Syria.’ t And 
this remark is made in order to distinguish this 
census from the one in A.D. 6, 7, when Q. certainly 
was governor and conducted the census (Ac 5”, 
Jos. Ant, xviir. i. 1, ii. 1). Rut it is hard to see 
liow Q. could be governor when Herod died in B.c. 
4. From B.c. 9 to 6 Sentius Saturninus was 
governor from B.c. 6 to 4 Quinctilius Varus. 
After that nothing is clear till A.D. 6, when P. 
Sulpicius Quiriniu.s succeeds and holds the census 
of Ac .0^. Bergmann, Mommsen, Zumpt, and 
others have shown that this governorship of Q. 
was ])robably not his first, but that he was in 
office during part of the interval between B.C. 4 and 

A. D. 6, viz. B.c, 3, 2. But it still remains as in¬ 
credible as ever it was that Q. was governor before 
the death of Herod ; and until that is established 
we must admit that Luke is at least a year wrong in 
his chronology. Even Zahn, who denies the later 
governorship of Q., and asserts that only one 
census was taken, viz. in B.c, 4 to 2 (to which he 
refers both Lk 2^ and Ac 5*^), is obliged to place 
the census after Herod’s death. No nelp on this 
point is obtained from the oft-quoted testimony of 
Justin Martyr, who in three passages places the 
birth of Christ M Kvprjylov, and in one of them says 
that the birth at Bethlehem may be learned tx rwv 
diroypa(pQv tQp yeyopJvwv iirl Kvprjviov rou if^eripov iv 

Tpiiyrov yevo/xlyov twirplytrov {Apol, i. 34, 46 ; 

* If the wind In this case had been anti-cyclonio (which is 
probable) the direction would have changed from N.K to E. 
and from E. to 8.E. and from this to S. and S.W., which would 
have driven the ship into the sea of Adria. 

t The name is Quirlnlus, not Quirlnus; see Fumeaux on Taa 
Ann, ii. 30. 4: and maj>-'wa8 commanding* an 

army (but cf. the use of the word in Lk 8i). 

X Tertulllan (adv, Marcion^ iv. 19) says that the census was 
taken by Sato minus; yet he himself places the birth of Ohrist 

B. O. 8 (adv. Jud. 8). 


Dial, 78). But it should be noted that Justin calls 
Q. iTrlrpoTTos, procurator^ not legaUis, as he was in 
A.D. 6. The word which Luke uses is indefinite 
and might he employed of any kind 
of ruler ; but in the only other place in which he 
uses it (3^) it is of the promirator Pontius Pilate. 
Until Judaea became a Roman province in A.D. 6 
there would be no procurator in the strict sen.se ; 
but Q. may have had some military position in Syria 
even before the death of Herod, and also have been 
concerned with the census. And this is perhaps 
Luke’s meaning ; ho may not be giving a mere date. 
In any ca.se Christians wlit) were inventing an ex- 

f danation of the birth at Bethlehem would not bo 
ikeiy to attribute it to Roman and heathen causes. 
The error, if there be one, has probably foundation 
in fact; and, moreover, is not the result of confusion 
with the later census A.D. 6, 7, which Luke himself 
notices Ac 5^. 

The general result is that if a mistake has not 
been proved, neither has it been disproved. If tlio 
accuracy of Luke in many other details wore not so 
conspicuous, one would say that there probably is 
.some mistake. But the error would not be great, 
if Q. held some oJlice in Syria B.c. .3, 2, and helped 
to complete a census which was begun i>efore the 
death of Herod. And there is no error, if Clirist’s 
birth is to be placed n.C. 6 (vol. i. p. 405), and Q. 
was in command in Syria then, which would bo the 
right time for the first of a series of enrolments, of 
which that in Ac was the second.* 


Litbraturb. —See the commentaries of Farrar and Oodet; the 
lAves of Christ by Andrews, Didon, Edcrslieini, Kcim, and B. 
Weiss; the articles‘Cyrenivifl’in Smith, and ‘Schatzunj^'in 
Herzog; the monographs of Zumpt on ‘ DasUeburtsjalir ChrisU,’ 
1809 (Uiht. Saora^ 1870^ and of Zahn, 'Die Syr. StatthaIterB<’Mh.ffc 
und d. Schalzung de# Quirinius,* in Kirchl. Xts/t. 18tU; 

and above all, Schuror, liJ P i. il. 105 ff., and Uamsay, Was 
Christ born at Pethtehem / 1898. See also Haverfield in Class. 
Rev., July 1900, p. 309. A. PLUMMEK. 


QUIT is both an adj. and a verb. 1, The adj,, 
as Skeat shows, is oldest. It comes from Old Fr. 
quite (mod. quitte), which is the Lat, quietus in its 
late sense of free from obligation. This is the 
meaning of the word in AV, where it occurs ; Ex 
21^* * If he rise again, and walk abroad upon his 
staff, then shall he that smote him be quit’ (nij;]) ; 
2l“, Jos 2'-^ (both V^). Cf. Udall’s Era,wtus* 
Paraph, ii. 279, ‘ But he that sticketh his brother 
with the darte of a venemous tongue, although he 
be quitte by mannes lawes from the crime of man¬ 
slaughter, yet by the law of the gospel he is giltia 
of manslaughter’; Jer 25-^^ Cov. ‘ ye shall not go 
quyte.’ 

2. The verb came from Old Fr, quiter (mod. 
quitter)t a derivative of Lat. quiclare. In AV it 
(a used only refloxively, ‘ quit yourselves like 
men’ (IS Ueb. ‘quit you like 

men ’ (I Co 16*', Gr. dvdpll^€<r$e). To * quit oneself ’ 
is to discharge one’s obligations ; on every man lie 
the obligations of a man. Cf. Milton, Samson 
Agon, i, 1709— 

* Samson hath quit himself 
Like Samson.* 


J. Hastings. 


QUIVER represents more than one Heb. word. 
!• Gn 27' for Ult [Samar, telUh (?)j, a dra^ 
Xey. meaning literally, if a genuine Heb. word, 
* that which is hung,’ either a quiver (LXX 
[0ap^rpa], pseudo-Jon.) or a sword or ^m/<?(Onk., 
Pesh., Abulwalid). 2. Usually for *aahpah, 
perhaps a loan-word from Assyr. i^patu, literal 
meaning unknown. 

The quiver was a very conspicuous part of the 
equipment of the Eastern warrior; on the Assyr. 


* Perhaps the possibility of a slip of the pen, tor 

like NBarachiah* for 'Jehoiada* (Mt 2SW), is Just 
worth mentioning. 
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reliefs in the British Museum the Assyr. soldier is 
always an archer, and fue regularly bears 

the quiver (Is22^‘). The famous mounted archers 
of the Hast are peihaps alluded to in Job 39'-* ‘ the 
quiver lattleth upon hivi' (liVm), i.c. upon the 
horse^ and the terror caused liy tiiem is vividly 
portrayed in Jer 5*^* ‘ Tiieir quiv^er is as an open 
Hepulchro*; cf. Jer 6^ ‘They ride upon liorses.’ 
The Lord Himself has a quiver in wliich He 
hides His chosen instruments (Is 49-). When the 
moment comes for the execution of His judgments, 
His arrows Ily suddenly to the mark (1*8 
There is a jtaialh l for these metaphors in the 
speech of al-Hajj.ij, tlie Khalifa Ahd al-Melik’s 
governor, to the disaflected inliahitants of Cufa 
(A. If. 75) ; ‘The ITince of the Believers has spread 
before him the arrows of his quiver, and has tried 
every one of t!cm by liiting its wood. It is my 
wood that he has found the hardest and the 
bitteicst, and I am tlio arrow whicli he shoots 
against you’ (Stanislas Ouyard, ‘ Mohammeilan* 
i.siii,’ in k)<ryrf. Ilrif. xvi. 571). Anotlier metaphor 
in the O'l is tliat a man’s home circle (?) is his 
quiver, and his sons, born while he himself is still 
young, aic his arrows (1 *h 127®); cf. La 3‘^, where, 
conversely, arrows are called ‘sons of the quiver* 
(It Vm). 

3. In the Hr. Bk. version Ps 11^ reads ‘[They] 
make ready their arrows vuthln the quiver^ 

'at yctJh'r). This translation, though supported 
by l-(X\ («/s (l>aptTpav) and Vulg., is wrong. AV 
and KV' (so Pesh.) have rightly ‘ upon the string.* 

4. Ancient authority is strong for translating 
sbr/a(itn, ‘ shields ’ (EV) as ‘quivers* (2 S 8^ 

:-lCli LS^, 2K ll'0-:^2 Ch 23«, Ca 4\ Jer 6V\ 
Kzk 27'M- The latter rendering suits Jer 5H' ‘ fill 
the quivers^* but it is more probable that in all 
thest^ passages has the more general meaning, 
‘arms, equipment’ (cf. Expository Times, x. (1898) 
1311). W. Emruy Baunes. 

QUOTATIONS. —In OT there are few definite 
quotations, but the Bible writers freely introduced 
matter whicli they found ready to hand. Several 
books, such as those of the Ilexateuch, Jg, 1 and 2 8, 
etc., are imule up, in fact, of jueviously existing 
documents (see Hkxaticuch, etc.). Shorter ex¬ 
tracts are also fn‘<iuent, esji. poems, such as the 
Song of LarnecL (Hn 4'-^*‘'‘), the Blessing of Jacob 
((In 49'^ '^'^), the Song and the Blessing of closes (Kx 
15*'*”, Dt 33^’^“), et<t. ; or portions of songs, as Jos 
Inaf cw instances only is the source men¬ 
tioned, as ‘ the Bk, of Jashar’ (.los 2 S 

1 K LXX), ‘ the Bk. of the Wars of J"’ (Nil 
21*'*). Sometimes they were probably popular songs 
handeil down by oral tra«lition (Nu 21*'). Often a 
writer incorporates the language of an earlier 
writer, as frequently througliout the Psalms, so 
much so that certain phrases came to bo tradi¬ 
tional, such as ‘juaiso ye J'V ‘for His mercy 
endureth for ever.’ It ia not always certain 
wh(‘ther passages common to two writers are 
copied from one by tlio other, or are both taken 
from one common source, as Is 2-‘^=Mic 4*’*, 
which is evidently foreign to the context of Is 
(note the minatory tone of 2®-^2}, and, if taken 
by Isaiah from Micali, proves Is 2 to have been 
written not earlier than Hezekiah's reign (cf. 
Jer 2G*“ with Mio 3** contextually connected with 
M ic 4*), and is therefore believed by many to 
belong to some earlier unknown document. It is 
also probable that Is 15-16** is derived from an 
earlier source (see 16**), ami sucli passages suggest 
the itinuiry whether the insertion ol earlier imiterial 
by hiVuical writers may not have been much more 
frequent than is commonly sup|Hjsed. 

i. (.,>TmTATioNs FROM OT IN NT.—These are 
vciy frequent and very various in character. 


Turpie puts them at 275; but this does not in¬ 
clude the very great number of passages incor¬ 
porated into tlie language of NT writers, esp. in 
the Apocalypse. 

A. Quotations are usualhj from LXX —(a) even 

though did'ering more or less considerably from 
MT (1) in pointing, as Ac 15*^ [Am 9**J (din ‘ man* 
for DIN ‘Edom’), He 11'-^* [Gn 47**] ‘stall’ for 
1^0 ‘bed’) ; (2) in reading, as Ac 15*^ ‘ seek’ 

for ‘pos.'.ess’) (Ac 2‘^’ [Ps 16*^] agrees with 
LXX in following l>er6 ^rpq ‘ Tliy holy one’ lor 
Kethibh ?i'Tpq ‘ 'I'hy iioly ones’); (3) by a probably 
inaccurate tr. of words, as Ac 2*^ [Ps 16*^] {5ia(pdopd 
‘ destruction ’ for ‘ pit ’), Ko 10*‘' [Is 65*] 
iyevbfxTjif ‘ 1 was made manifest ’ for ‘ I was 

sought’); and of phrases, as He2‘*'®[P8 8^*®J(T)X(irrw(ras 
axnhv Bpoix^ ri Trap' ayyi\ov% ‘ Thou maclest him a 
little lower than tlie angels’ for D'nVvp tsyo vniynm 
‘ Thou hast made him but little lower than God ’); 
(4) by other diU'erences wliich cannot easily be 
accounted for, but are probably due to various 
readings, as Uo 9“^* *** [Is 10‘-*’ **j, where, besides 
other variations, LXX seems to have read for 
aic';, and for and and in He lO^"^* “ 
[Hab 2*-^], where LXX probably read nsSv (with 
531 K) for and nyi:n for In He 10° 

fl\s 40”J it was suggested by Kennicott that 
(Ileb. text) is a corruiition of nu in (LXX). If so, 
it would .seem probable that m itself was inserted 
by error from the following line, and that LXX 
read nu only; but the Heb. reading with all its 
dilliculty better suits the context, the contrast 
being between obtidience and sacrilicc (cf. I S 15'*^). 
(b) Sometimes when tlie argument depends on 
LXX as ilistinct from Heb., as in He 1’ [Ps 104^], 
where Ileb. = ‘Who maketli for his messengers 
winds, for his ministers a llaniing fire.’ Cf. also 
Ac ‘2*^, He 2^ 10°. (c) Generally even by writers 

conversant with the Heb. as St. Paul and St. John 
(see I, f, h). [d] To a large extent even when 

the (^notation points to a knowh'dge of Heb., 
showing that the writer, even though he had 
the Heb. before him, or in his mind, still repro¬ 
duced in part the familiar language of LXX, as 
Mt 2*8 [Jer 31 (38) '°] {KXavOpLbs Kai ddvpfibs, LXX 
KXavOpiov K. ddvpjaoe), 12***-* [Is 42*'^], where after 
a <]^uotation, whicli is an independent tr. of Heb. 
dillering in almost every \vord from LXX, the 
last verse agrees exactly with LXX, though the 
latter follows a dillerent text in all three words 
(/f. tu [LXX ^ttI] t. debpiaTL auToO t$urj iXiTLOvaL ‘ and 
in his name shall the Gentiles hope ’ for D’*x "inqinh 

‘and the isles shall wait for his law’). It is 
also possible that this may bo the insertion of an 
early editor of Mt, or a various reading of Heb. 
followed also by LXX (see J, a ; cf. Ko G*’). 

B. Quotations are occasionally independent 

translations from the Hedt .—(«) because they were 
so found in tlie documents which the writer incor- 
porate.s, as Lk 1*’ [Mai 3* and 4°- ®J (^roi^dtrai—njp 
tor LXX imfiX^xpETai ; tTriarptypai —for diro^a- 
Ta<TTTf)<Tei; Trartpue for 7rarp6s), 2** (see J, a); 

(b) for the sake of the argument, as Jn 19” [Zee 
12**‘] (cfs di' ^$€Ktrr7j(Tai'—i'ii;i n^< for 
KaT(Afpxy)(TavTo from variant npq), Ro 9*^ [Ex 9*°], 
where St. Paul prefers the rendering of by 

t^ifiyeipd ere ‘ did I raise thee up * to bieTTjphOrjs ‘ thou 
wast jireserved,* Ko 12** [Dt 32°°] {^fxol 

0 | 7 } for ijy^tpq. ; (c) probably because 

the writer was better acquainteii with the Heb. 
of the book quoted mernoriter, as Ko 11^ etc. (see 

I, h), 

C. The only quotations in Aramaic or Hebrew- 
Aramaic are the words on the Cross, Mt 27*”, 
Mk 15°* (see I, a (1), (2)), unless we include the 
words fiapdv dOd ‘our Lord coraeth* (1 Co 16**), 
probably a well-known Christian salutation. See 
MaRAN ATHA. 
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D. Some few quotations are based ujx)a an 
Aramaic interpretation of the Hebrew^ and suggest 
the inquiry whether they and others also may 
not possibly be derived troiii some intermediate 
source of the nature of a Targum ; or whether, 
on tlie other hand, the interpretation was merely 
inlluenced by current Aram, usage. Had an 
Englishman of to-day to translate Milton’s ‘silly 
sheep’ into French, he would very probably give 
tlie lirst word its modern meaning. In 1 Co 15*^ 
[Is 25^] ‘ for ever ’ is translated according 

to the Aram, meaning of the root els uikos ‘ in 
victory.’ In 1 Co 2^ [Is 64^*^] ‘that waiteth 
for’ IS apparently read as Aram, nnno ‘that 
loveth ’ [but see J, a]. It is possible that Mt 2®* ^ 
should be traced to some sort of Targumic in¬ 
fluence, or at any rate some current traditional 
interpretation, with which the evangelist’s readers 
were familiar. In the lirst the words ouda/j.u)s 
tXaxlcrrr] st‘eiu an intentional emphatic denial of 
the original words fMie 6‘^]. Eethlehem had by 
the very fact of Messiah’s birth become bi/ no 
means llio least. 'ILyefibaiu is either from a variant 
(see J, a), or at any rate a less literal translation. 
But the substitution of yrj 'louSa for ‘ land of 
Ephratah ’ looks like a slip of memory, and suggests 
that the whole is a bold paraphrase of tlie evangelist 
himself (for parallels see G). Mt 2^ is evidently 
from Is IE (ly; ‘ branch’ being from the same root 
as Na^cjpaios * Nazarene ’), and suggests a tradi¬ 
tional interpretation of the passage in this sense. 

Fk Apart from B, C, and 1), variations from 
LXX are due to («) slips of memory^ {h) errors of 
transcriptio7iy (c) literary corrections^ (d) exegetical 
alterations. But it is not always easy to detennine 
which, or in case of (c) and {d) to say how far 
they were intentional. In quotations from memory, 
an(f even in those copied, there is a natural tend¬ 
ency to corrijct, unconsciously, according to familiar 
language and familiar ideas. We should probably 
be right, when quotations are short, in assigning 
to {a) verbal changes, considerable perhaps in 
number, but unimportant in their bearing, as Jn 1^ 
[Is 40^] (erot/Adcrare r. odbtf KvploVt evOelas Troielre r. 
Tplftovs T. Otov T]l^u>v becomes the single phrase 
eudbrnre r. bdby KvpioVf which gives the full sense 
more briefly). Probably haf^vXCbyos for Aandasov 
in Ac 7*^ [Am 5^] is a slip of memory of either St. 
Stephen or his reporter, the two captivities being 
confused (cf. the error about the burial-places of 
the patriarchs in 7^®). We have a striking example 
of (f>) in lie 3^ [I’s 95*^], where 5oKtptacrl(^ is read 
for idoKLpiaaav (LXX), the error being facilitated by 
iv r. irapaTTLKpaayip above (unless it is an error of 
a very early copyist). Under (c) we should class 
corrections of Hebraisms and other clumsy con¬ 
structions, as Lk 3® [Is 40"*], where evOeiav {bdby) is 
altered so as to agree with bdovs added by St. Luke 
in the next phrase, and ij rpaxeia into ai rpaxetai. 
In He 10^® [Jer 31^] ddfo-cj is omitted so as to give 
diboOs its proper participial construction (ef. Lk 8*®). 
To this head we might also refer rhetorical expan¬ 
sions, such as the insertion of Xiya 6 Oebs or the 
like in Ac 2*^ 7^^ Ko 12^® (in He 10®^ spurious) 
14^‘, I Co 14^1, 2 Co 6^^. To (d) would belong the 
very frequent changes of person, tense, etc., so os 
to make the quotation more directly applicable. 
Thus in 2 Co 6^® [2 S 7®' '■*] and aMs become 
vpuy and v/xeUy and vl6v is boldly changed into vlovs 
K. dvycLTipaSy so that Nathan’s words respecting 
David’s son become a promise of God to Christians 
(cf. Ac 1'^^). In Lk 23-^® [Ps 3P] the future vapa- 
0ri<TOfiai naturally becomes the present iraparWefjMi 
in the mouth of our Lord, and in Mk 14^ (Mt 26®^) 
[Zee 13’] the imper. Trard^arer becomes the ind. 
1st })ers. fut. because the action is referred by 
Christ to God Himself. Sometimes Avords are 
ailded to give a special turn to the quotation, as 


rbv dypoy in Mt 27^° [Zee IP*] to refer to the field 
bought with Judas’ money (unless this is a variant 
of Heb. ; see J, a). In He KF [Hab 2*] the inser¬ 
tion of 6 converts a Hebraism into a Messianic 
prophecy. Sometimes words are omitted, and so 
the quotation gets a more general and dogmatic 
character, as with /lcoO in Ilo 1^’, Gal 3** [Hab ‘2^] 
(in He 1(P® it is transposed). Apparently it had 
already become a common doctrinal formula. In 
Gal 3^* [Dt 21'^] the omission of v-irb dead makes the 
statement a general principle, or it may )»o due 
to reverence (see Lightfoot, in loc,). Still more 
frequently words wore altered. In Gal4*> [Gn 2P''] 
the substitution of r. iXevO^pas for gou *lcradK brings 
out more forcibly the contrast between bondage and 
freedom. In 1 tJo 3^® [Ps 94^^] the quotation would 
be far less apj>licable without the coiTection of 
dvOpu)Trtov into <To<pCbu, St. Paul, no doubt, felt the 
verse to imply that, how’cver wise men might bo, 
God saw their folly. In Epli 4® [Ps 68^“] 

, . , iv dyOpibirtp is boldly altered into tdwKe . . , r. 
arOpujTOLSy tlie latter being probably regarded os an 
inference from the former, and tlie statement of 
v.^' clearly depends upon St. Paul’s rendering. 
With this we might compare Lk 21®^ (contrast 
Mk 13*'*), where the manner of fulfilment of 
Christ’s prophecy has been read, but probably 
unconsciously, into the prophecy itself. Some¬ 
times by abbreviation the w'ords of the original 
come to be dilferently aj>plied. Thus in 1 Co 14^* 
[Is 28**’ **] the words represented by k, ou5’ ofJrwj 
eiffaKobaoprat you are made to refer to ‘ other 
tongues,* etc., instead of to the refusal to listen to 
the words of kindness spoken by God through the 
proi>het to which tlie ‘ other tongues ’ stand in 
direct contrast. In Ac 3^* the phrase icard «'di*ra 
^fera is applied quite dillerently from its original in 
Dt 18^®. In 1 P S*"*- [Is 8^'“** ^*], by changing abrby 
to r, XpuTTbp, the words are applied to those ad¬ 
dressed in the Epistle, but the passage is not cited 
as a quotation. F>en supposing that such changes 
were to a large extent unconscious, there is enough 
to show that the writers of N'l allowed themselves 
the greatest freedom in their treatment of the 
language of OT. 

F. Combined Quotations. —These are far commoner 
than is often realized, and are of various kinds. 
Frequently we find several passages strung to¬ 
gether consecutively, as Ko 3*'*’^®, w'here there 
are six separate quotations so combined; cf. He 
etc. In Mk IP’ (Mt 2P*, Lk 19") a direct 
quotation from Is 50’ is followed by an allusion to 
Jer 7*‘. So far had they been from fulfilling 
Isaiah’s prophecy, that they were acting in the 
spirit of Jeremiah’s contemporaries. Still more 
frequently diiroront quotations are mixed together. 
Thus in lio 9", St. Paul, probably quoting from 
his recollection of the Heb., mixed together the 
sayings about the stone in Is 8^^ and in 28*®, giving 
the latter, by so doing, a sense contrary to the 
original ; or tiie mixture may have been intentional. 
However precious Christ was to those wdio believed, 
He would prove to many merely a rock of stumb¬ 
ling. For the somewhat similar combination of 
Is 28’®, Ps 118-*, and Is 8’® in 1 P 2® ’ see H, c. 
More often the combination suggests that the 
quotation is made from memory, as Gal 3® from 
Gn 12® 18’«, Ac 3*® from Gn 22’® 12®, Jn 19®® 
from Ex 12" and Ps 34*®. The seven words 
of Jn 6®’ seem derived from three distinct sources 
(Ps 78*®, F"x 10’® 16®), and Ac 13** from at least 
four (Ps 89*®, 1 S 17®® 13’® 2®®). Very frequently a 
mere phrase or even a word is inserted from a 
similar passage. Thus in Mt 21® in a quotation 
from Zee 9® the opening words etware r, Bvyarpl hiJty 
are from Is 62”. Cunously enough, in the same 
quotation St. John (12’®'’®) logins with 0 o/3qO, 
apparently from Is 40* (Heb.). In Lk [la 
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42^'*] djrocrreT\at red paver/xipovt iv is adapte^^I 

from Is 58«(LXX). In Ac [Dt 18>»- 

. . . i^oKodpevO-fiaeTat iK r. \aod is substituted 
from Lv 17*, this and similar phrases beiiiK <JO«ii»on 
and easily remembered. In Ac 7®*’ [Gn 
dWorplq. is from Kx 2-^. In Ac 7^®*^ [Ex 3®-^. a. loj 
(rrei'a7AcoD is from Ex 2-*. In Ko rjg 59W.21J 

6rav df/>^\u)/jun rdf d/xaprlas aurQp is slightly altered 
from Is 27‘'. 

G. Paraphrastic Quotations (see also D and 
E, <l ).—In some cases the Janguagej of a passage 
of OT is merely parapln aseil to express some new 
thought, as in Ivo lO*^*®, which is eased upon Dt 
9(^)i2-i4 Here the original e/j r. vipau r. daXdaa-rjs is 
changed to els r. dfivaaoPy to express the contrast 
between the descent of Clirist in the Incarnation, 
etc., and Ilia Resurrection, and thus to show that 
the inward revelation sj)oken of in Dent, was mn<le 
possible by Christ and through faith in Him. 
Certain quotations are believed to be merely refer¬ 
ences to tlie general tenor of Scripture, as Jn 7*^^ 
which some, on the other hand, regard as a para¬ 
phrase of such passages as Is 58^b Similarly, Ej>h 
5'* may possibly be a paraphrase of Is 

Some have supposed Ja 4® to bo a paraphrase of 
some such passage as Wis but most com¬ 

mentators take the words as a rhetorical question 
by St. James (as UV). On Mt 2**^® see D. 

H. Indirect Quotations (see also D).—It is quite 
K»ssibIo that quotations, even though avowedly 
rom Scripture, were taken direct I tj from some 

other source. The possibility of that in 1 Co 2® 
being from some Aram, document has been already 
suggeste<l under D. It may here be further noticed 
that the awkwardness of tljc construction, unsuited 
to the context, makes it likely that St. Paul is 
quoting it n-s he found it ready to hand, not him¬ 
self adapting it from the original. It has been 
thought by .some that Eph 6** may be a quotation 
from some early Christian document, but the 
words 5t6 Xlya make this improbable (see G). 
It is also re,marka\)lo that some <inotations are 
made with the same variaiits by dili’erent writers, 
or by the same writer twice, (a) In some cases 
the variant may be looked upon as tnditional, 
as the omission of goO [Hah 2*] in Ko Gal 3”, 
and probably the order of the eomnvandments in 
Mk Ko 13®—adultery, murdcT, theft—for 

adultery, theft, murder of Ex 20^®'’^* (LXX), or 
murder, adultery, theft of Dt 5^’-^*(LXX) and of 
both (llebrew). {h) In other cases the agreement 
may be a coincidence. Thus Mt 18^®, 2 Co 13‘ 
abbreviate Dt 19^® (LXX) in nearly the same lan¬ 
guage. 'riiis possibly had become almost a pro¬ 
verb. (c) The agreement may point to a variant 
in Heb., as Ko 9®® (10”), or in LXX, as Mk Pi-®, 
Ac 7*® (see J, a, b), (d) In other casc.s, again, 

one writer has presumably co])ied another. Thus 
Mt and Lk retain many of tiie peculiarities of 
the quotations of Mk. It .hccius likely also that 
I P 2*-’ was intluenced by Ko 9‘®. lloth agree 
(1) in the combination of Is 28^® and 8'*; (2) in 
the reading Idod tLOtj/xi (against liXX), which can 
hardly be an independent translation of lleb., 
because, whereas St. Paul’s mixed ({notation is 
from Heb. througdiout (.see F), St. Peter, except 
when he ngree.s with St. Paul, follows LXX. The 
agreement of Ko 12*® and He 10®® with MT for 
0^7 of LXX and Sam. Pent., jiroves that the writer 
of Hebrews, who shows otherwise no knowledge 
of Heb., must have cojned the quotations either 
from Komans or from .some intermediate .source. 
There are no variants of LXX. Still more remark¬ 
able is the quotation of Pr 10*® in 1 P 4® as com¬ 
pared with Ja 5®®. In 1 P it is evidently a rather 
curious and independent rendering of Ileb. (SId 
being translated by r\i}0os); the LXX is quite 
different. In James we have obviously a refer- 
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cnee to this very translation. If, as i.s generally 
believed, James is earlier than 1 P, both quota¬ 
tions and reference are derived from .some other 
document, (e) When a writer quotes a pa.ssage 
twice with the same variant, as in Ko 9’*^‘ 10**, 
He 8*® K**® (omission of Suktco), the most probable 
explanation is that he consciously or unconsciously 
copied his own correction. 

1. Manner of quotation in di[fevent books {or 
sources) of NT. —(<r) Synoptic Tradition. (1) In 
Mk out of 20 (luotations (excluding reference in 
12*®), of which all but one are sayings of our Lord, 
16 are either exact, or very slightly altered, quota¬ 
tions of LXX. Of the remaining four 1®*" is prob¬ 
ably an early interpolat ion into Synoptic tradition, 
nob being in the corres])onding juaco in either Mb 
or Lk, and breaking the obvious connexion between 
and 1®; Mk 12-®-®® [ Dt 6*-®J is the great 
which from its frequent use in devotion was prob¬ 
ably known t<j Greek Jews in its Heb. form, and 
was hence iiulepemlently translated ; 14-'* contains 
words of Christ which, if quoted .as in LXX, would 
have lost all point; in 15** we h.ave words of Christ 
in their original Hebrew'- Ar.ani.aic form. The 
follow'ing translation, though iiilluenced by LXX, 
aims at greater literalness {els tL for iva rf, rc{)eti- 
tion of pLov, non-addition of the curious Trp6axes 
pLoi). It seems tb/it tbo writ(‘r, w hile he had re¬ 
ceived and retained a few sayings of our Lord as 
actually uttered, generally used I.1XX as a matter 
of eour.se. (2) Mt reproduces all tbo Synoptic 
quotations, except the doubtful Mk 1®*", and very 
nearly as lie limls them, but w'itli a slight tendency 
(perhaps uncons(*ious) to assimilate to LXX, lleh., 
or Aram., as periiaps in 19*® (order of l^XX in Dt, 
of LXX and Heb. in Ex and Dt), 22'*- ( \-elfu L.X.X), 
22®*^ (^v~Heb. 2 for ; diapolgiy a J.XX transl. of 
35*? for /(7xeos), 22** {k(x 6 ou LX.X), 27’*® (''?>^’(V) Heb. 
and Aram, for Aram, for Heb. 

Tlie following translation is a little less bold, as 
akso the reference to Dt 25® in 22-*. (3) Lk ont 

of 19 Synoptic quotation.s (excluding Mk I'-*’, w'hich 
IJv lias in quite a different connexion) omits 8 and 
treats the rest with greater freedom, chiefly for 
literary reasons, as 3*’® (where the continuation of 
the (luotation increa.sos the rhetorical elhict. See 
akso E, r). For the same juirpose he abridges in 
8*® 19-^29*’ 18'“’® lO"*'*. In the last bo, so far onli/y 
agrees with Mt. In lU'” be apparently combines 
Mk 12'®*®® and Mb 22®"*, reading . . . sapblas and 
Ip , 'kvxji, etc., and both /erxei and diapoLq,. 29*^ 
is altered so as to agree exactly w ith LX.X. The 
word KdOov in 29*®, though also in Mt, probably 
comes therefore from tbo same source. (6) The 
portions common to Mt and, Lk and not to Mk. 
Quotations are found only in the account of the 
Temptation (Mt 4*- ”• ’*• *®, Lk 4** *®* **• *-• ®), and are 
based in both on LXX. The 1st quotation is 
exact in Lk, in Mt longer, and part only, that 
not common with t.k, varies from LXX ; the 2nd 
is abbreviated in both, but esp, Mt, Avbicli omits 
the whole clause roO StaipvXd^ai ae—odoU aouj Lk 
retaining the lirsb three words. Both .split up the 
quotation into two parts, Mt adding Kal before 
My Lk Kal 6 ti. The third is exact in both. In the 
fourth both substitute Trpo<rKVPi]<T€Ls for 
The kind of assimilation thus exhibited, in con¬ 
nexion with the difference in the order of the temp¬ 
tations, suggests that in both the quotations were 
taken, not from LXX, but from some other com¬ 
mon .source, probably preserved by oral tradition, 
(c) Oriqinal quotations of Mt, The.se exhibit con¬ 
siderable variety of character, 3 only (27®®*" is an 
interpolation from Jn 19**'*) being derived from 
LX A, 21*® [P.s 8'-*] exactly, where Heb. iy was 
inapj(roj.iiate, or at least ambiguous; 1*® [Is 7*^] 
(notice, b(j.sidea the doubtful irapdipos, tv yaarpL, 
'KfipaPovrjX so .spelt) with several alterations, prob- 
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ably through fault of memory; 18^® (adds vav 
before p7;Aia) much abridged. Tlie rest are from 
the Heb., as 2^® 8'^, though often sliowing tlie 
influence of LXX (see A, d), as 2'® IP® 13“ 

21®; and often very singularly paraphrased, as 
26 2 ‘^ 10 (see D; E, d). {d) Qaotations vf a 

* Gospel of tha Infancy* (originally Aramaic?). 
Lk 2'-^ is, curiously enough, an exact quotation 
from LXX, though from Lv not Lv 12^ the 
passage actually referred to, and is probably an 
insertion by St. Luke into the earlier translation 
of an original Aram, document; is a paraphrastic 
reference to Mai 4®* ® 3*, based on Heb. (see H); 
2^ depends apparently on a variant of Heb. (see 

J, a), (e) The Original quotations of Lk, 4^® and 

23^®, are }x)th from LXX ; the lirst a combination 
of Is 6H* 58®, with a slight change of order and 

construction, tlie second Avith necessary alteration 
of the text. (/) St. John*s Gospel. Quotations are 
marked by brevity and freedom, with a tendency 
to attach more importance to mystical and bidden 
meanings than to the literfU sense of the words; 
usually from LXX, as 10^*^ 12^^, but occasionally 
from Heb., as 13^® 19^^ (see B), in both of whicn 
diflerences between LXX and Heb. are very great; 
but often so unlike eitl»er as to make it uncertain 
which the writer had in his mind, as 12-*^ {Idaofxai 
LXX, but see J, a). On 7“ see G. Combined 
quotations are frequent (see F), as 6*'^^ 12*^'bV-® 
[Ps 35’^* or 09^ and 109®J 19“. I'here are only 4 
quotations common to any of the Synuptists, 

gi7 12^® 12^*® (Mt 27“ is spurious); of these the 
second and third to ^It only. In all there is an 
independent rendering, and in 12^® a difl'erent com¬ 
bination. (y) The Acts. Quotations are aU from 
LXX, often quite exact, as in the long quota¬ 
tions, 2“'“ 2“*“; though diflerin^ greatly from 
Heb., as 7'^*-*3; sometimes following a dlflcrent 
text, as 15^®* (see A, a (1) (2)); frequently abbre¬ 
viated, as 3'‘‘^* 7"*® 13“ 13^^ 15’®* ’’; sometimes 

expanded, as 2’’‘***’ (for literary eflect), and often 
combined, as 3“ 13-'^ etc. (see F). On 7’*^* ^ see 

K, a. (h) St. Paul's Epistles. Quotations are 

usually from LXX, as Ko but knowledge 

is shown of Heb., as Ho 9^^ (see B, h) 10^® {wpaioi) 
11® 12^®. In Ho, and to a less extent in 1 Co, the 
quotations from Pent, and Ps are very largely 
exact from LXX ; those from the projdietical and 
historical books vary considerably from LXX, 
are usually free, but often contain elements from 
IlebreAv. It would seem prohahle that the former 
are usually copied from LXX, the rest quoted 
viemoriicr. In Ho, out of 31 quotations from 
Pent, and Ps, only 9 are not practically exact, 
and of those 10®’® is a mere jiaraphrase, and Ho 
9’7 12’® are intentionally taken from Heb. ; out of 
22 quotations from hist, and j»roph. books only 3 
are exact. In 1 Co, out of 9 quotations from 
Pent, and Ps, 4 are exact; out of 9 from hist, and 
proph. books, only one. 'I'he change of dvOpujTrwv 
to <JO<p Qv in 32 ® [Ps 94”], though diflicult, is prob¬ 
ably intentional (see E, d). The distinction here 
pointed out is remarkably illustrated in Ho 3’®*’®, 
where the single quotation from Is (59''*®, Pr 1’® 
is not in LXX) has 2 important variants from 
LXX, (LXX raxt-rol) ii.nd iyvcoaav (LXX otSaaiv), 
suggesting a rneinoriler quotation, whereas the 
5 quotations from Ps are practically exact from 
LaX. In Ho 3’®, Ec is combined, by i)robably 
a slip of memory, with the phrase oud^ elt from 
Ps 14® or 53® (lleb. LXX has ovk icrriv twt Ms). 
Of the other Hagiographa, Pr 25^’* is quoted 
from LXX exactly in lio 12-®, Job 6’* from Heb. 
in 1 Co 3’®. For the remarkable quotation in 
1 Co 2* see H. In the other Epistles the quota¬ 
tions are too few to make any satisfactory general¬ 
izations j^ssiblo. On Eph 4® 6’^ see E, d, and G, 
U. (i) Epistle to the Hebrews. With the excep¬ 


tion of 10®® (see H), quotations are all from LXX, 
very numerous and generally exact, suggesting 
that variations are either intentional alterations, 
as 8’® (10’®) 10“ (see E, c, d), or errors of transcrip¬ 
tion, as 3® (see E, b). We have, however, most prob¬ 
ably memoriter quotations in 9 -®, where touto for 
Ibov looks like an unconscious imitation of tl)e words 
of institution (cf. Mk 14“ etc.), and 12-®, wdiero 
Orjplou for KTrjvoi can hardly be regarded as an in¬ 
dependent translation of {j) St. James. Of 

six possible <iuolations, tliree, *2® 2“ 4®, are certainly 
from LXX, and nearly exact; 2” may possibly be 
an independent translation of Heb. ; 5-® is cer¬ 
tainly so, but is probably from some intormeiliate 
source (see II); 4®, if a quotation at all, is from 
an unknown source (see G). (/*;) First Ep. of St. 

Peter. Tliough (luotations are taken partly, but 
seldom very exactly, from LXX, as 2® 3’®"’® 3’^* ’® 
(see E, d), the iiilliience of the Heb. is frequently 
apparent, as ^ [Is 40®*®] {avrip for dvOptJjTrov of 
LAX), 2“ [Is 53”] {tvplOrj 56\os for 56Xor}, 4® (where 
LXX is quite dillbrent, but see II). 2®*^ is prob¬ 
ably connected, directly or imlirecdly, Avith Ho 9®®, 
and proves little (see II). {1) Second Ep. of St. 
Peter. '11 le only nnotation, 2“, is from lleb., 
nearly every Avord aillering from LXX. (m) The 
Afanialypse contains no delinite quotations, but is 
full of the thouglits and ideas atul even language 
of o r. This last secmis iu general to point to Heb. 
rather than to LXX, as in 1®, where paaiXcLay, 
iepuf is evidently a translation of Ex 19® 

(LXX has/iatriXetot' Updreufia), F {p-erd, with Aram, 
of l)n 7’®, for l.XX lirL ; olriva avrbr 
from Zee 12’®, for dvd’ Civ Ka.Tu)pxM<iPTo, cf. Jn 19®^), 
1’® (suggested by Dn 10®) Avliicli has no special 
LXX Avord. So IP (cf. Zee 4®* ®* “) 14® [cf. Is 21®] 
14® [cf. .11 3’®]. In 6’® wo find the phrase iras dovXoi 
Kal ^Xevdepoi instead of avvex^P^^^^ ^KaraXcXeip.- 
piuos of 1 K 21“ (LXX 20®’). On the other hand, 
there are some signs of direct or indirect J>-XX influ¬ 
ence, as in 2^ {Trapadclatp, Gn 2® etc.) 0” {(iitiXiop, cf. 
Is 34® LXX) IS-' {bcupoviujv, cf. Is 13“ LXX), etc. 

J. The bearing of NT quotations on textual 
critieisni. — [a) Wlien a quotation agrees with 
lleh. but has a single Avord or plirase agreeing 
Avitli LXX, this may have come, not from LXX 
itself, h\xt from a various reading of lleb., folloAved 
also by LX.V. Thus in Jn 12’® idaujpai. may point 
to a variant for In Mb 12®’ the Avorda 

K. iv r. dvbpaTL acroO ^Ovrj iXirLovai, agreeing exactly 
Avitli LXX (tliough so difl’erent from Heb.), Avhereas 
all the earlier part of the qiiotation folloAVs a 
totally difl’erent rendering of Heb., may point to 
; but see A, d. Even Avliere a 
quotation dill’ers more or less from botJi I^XX 
and Heb. tlie difl’erenco may have arisen from a 
various reading of tlio latter. Thus in Mt 2® 
nyepdaiv is often referred to a reading for 

(see D). Lk 2-® jiointa to a reading 
ippp 'V for Ho 9“ [Is 28’®] (10”) to 

B'u: for tlV p<r«^;n. Even if the inser¬ 

tion of ’i'? is merely a mental error, it sIioavh that St. 
Paul hod the Ilenrow iu his mind, and therefore 
got Karaco'xui'^'rja'erat, not from LXX Karanax^^^V* 
from i5>'i3% which LXX also reads. Mt 27®* ’® may 
have been based on a text reading lySn n’5 Avitn 
590, 168, 251, K 2, H, for (Init see E, d), 

and possibly " "iJi? for " n* 5 . It is important also 
to notice that Mt does not supjioi t the otherwise 
probable reading of ‘ treasury ‘ for ‘ potter.* 
1 Co 2® aeerns originally due to a dill’erence of text, 
pxrj for UM«n tl*? Q’nV •’’V'V ” 
nW, and for niopV (see !->) (on Mt 2® see D, 

and on Mt 12®’ see A, d). (h) When a quotation 
folloAvs LXX almost exactly, hut agrees with 
lleb. in a Avoid or phrase, it raises the suspicion 
that it folloAva a different rending of LXX^ as 
iu Ac 13’’ [la 49®] (rfOeiKa for dlSutxa of LXX, and 
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omiKHion of eis ^LaOqKriv ytvov^^ wliich is apparently 
an interpolation from Is 49“); in Mk 12-®, Ac 7** 
(omission of ci/xi; the ultra-Hcllenistic spceeli of 
St. Steplien is the last place to suspect the influ¬ 
ence of 11 eh, text). Tlie mere fact of a certain 
numher of MSS of LXX agieeing with a quota¬ 
tion is of praeti(!ally no importance, because they 
were so frcMpiently altered into a^Teernent witii 
NT quotations. We have the most striking ex¬ 
ample in Ps 14^ (13^ LXX), where the whole cento 
of quotations in Ko has found its way into 11 
and some other MSS of LXX, and hence through 
the Vulg. into tlie Knglish Jhayer-lJook Psalter, 
(c) It is just jiossihle that <[Uotalions may tlirow 
light on (picstions connected with the text of NT 
itself, as lie IP; see K, h. 

ii. (Quotations in NT from tiif. ApocitYPiiA 

AND UDF.PIGllAPnICAL JEWISII lilTEKATURE. — 

These are not (‘itcd as Scripture, and with the 
exception of Jude [Bk. of Enoch i. 9, tr. by U. 
II. Cliarles, Oxford] are not directly cited at all; 
hut there are several references, such as in lik 
(cf. Sir lP»-'«) (cf. Sir 13'‘*i«), Jn (i-^^ 

(cf. Sir 24-‘), Ko (cf. Sir 7^'), He 1“ (Wis 7““) 
4‘'^-13 (cf. Wis 733'3»), Ja (Sir 5ii). 

iii. Quotations FROM Paoan Writers.— These 
are very few, and not always easily recognized./ 
Thus tfiat of Ac 173^'^ is fourul both in Aratusj 
Vh(V)iom, Cf, and in the Jnjmn of Cleanthcs^o Zca^, 
C). The quotation in 1 <ki is mentioned by 
Lucian, /I ao ‘13, as a saying of Menjinder fronolns 
Thai'i, The ([notation of Tit P* is said by early I 


Christian writers to corny from a lost work of 
Epimenidea, called irepl xpwt^Cov, but is now found in 
the hymn of Callimachu3/(an Alexandrian poet of 
3id cent. B.C.) to Zeus, % In 1 Co 12^3-27 have 
probably a reference ka the fable of Menenius 
Agri])[)a. But it is Very uncertain whether these 
quotations, etc. nobiit to a wide knowledge of 
pa"an literatuiiP on St. Paul’s part, or would not 
rather from ttfeir [Hoverbial character have been 
generally kncvwii by men of very moderate culture 
(see Farrar's of Bt, l*a\d, vol. i. Exc. iii.). 

LiTBRATunr^,—Tdrpie, The. OT in the New is, in spite of the 
one-sided ainys of the writer and many inaecuraciea, a very use¬ 
ful book wHeri used with proper reference to jfood critical 
editions and conmieiitaries, ana has been of g^reat service in 
writing thj/s article, Q'iie quotations of OT are taken from 
OT in G^efK, edited by II. U. Sweto, Cambridge, those of 
NT usually from U»e revised text of Oreek Test., Oxford. See 
also L. Cyapi»elluH, Quccst. de loc. parall. Vet. et Nov. Tent. 1650; 
SurenhjtiBiiis, *1£5D t^ive xxrxkXctyijt, 1713; Roepe, 

Ve(^. Tent. Loc. in apost. libr. allegation, 1827 ; Tholuck, 
Das Alt. Tent. i. NT^, 1849 ; Kautzsch, de Vet. Tent. loc. a 
PauU> allegatin, 1809 ; 0. Taylor, The Gospel in the Law, 1869 ; 
Mouiiet, Len cltatiunn de Vane. test. d. les de S. I'aul, 1874 ; 
Rohl, AT Citate. iti NT, 1h7s ; Toy, Quotations in the NT, 1884 ; 
Vquiner, Die AT Citate bei Daulus, 1895 ; Johnson, The Quota- 
tU>ns of the New Tent, from the Old, ISJKJ; Dittmar, Veins Test, 
in Nono,i. 1899; cf, also Jov\ett, Nt. Paul’s Epistle^, 1894, vol. 
i. 185IT.; Swete,/utrod. to Old Test, in Greek, 1900, p. 381 ff.; 
and Thackeray, St. Panland Contemp. Jewish Thought, 19tK), 
i>. 181 IT.; and for special NT books, Allen, ‘ The OT Quotations 
in St. Mark ’ in Expos. Times, Jan. 1901 (xii. 187), and ‘The OT 
Quotations in St. Matthew,’ Expos. Times, March 1901 (xii. 
281); IJghtfoot, Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, pp. 176 fl., 216 f.; 
Westoott, Hebrews, p. 67 (T.; Mayor, .fames, p. Ixixfl. The 
subject is dealt with in all the Manuals for l'il)l(* study. 

F. H. Woods, 
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^ RAAMA (k^VT 1*) R A AM AH (n;?y-j).— 

Son of Cush and fatlicrof Slicba (Saba) and Dedan 
((Jn lU"^, 1 Cli P), also mentioned by F/.ckicl (27^3) 
as a trading community by the sid(j of Siicba. The 
LXX (ill Cn A I CIl' PA 'Pe^/xd; in 

Ezk P'Pa/xd, AQTa 7 /xd) idtmtified tlie word M’ith 
Itcgma, mcntioiK'd as a c/7// liy^tolcmy (vi. 7, 14) 
on the Persian (lulf, whicli i.s/uoliably identical 
witli Kegma, which Stcj»h. Wyf. (cd. Wcstemiann, 
p. 242) dc.scrihc.s as a city oiva gnlfm the I’ersian 
Culf. This latter form of Uio >vord (in ino.st MSS 
[iractically iiidistinguishalje from the otlun) may 
very M el I he (jJreek, meaning * breach.’ The above 
identilicatioii ia acce])ted by most autlioriti/AS, 
including (llaser {Skizze, ii. 325), M'bo add.s, Iiow- 
ever (p. 252), that the iiaiiie is s[ielt in inscriptions 
with a j'nn. It is at jucseut impossihlo to say 
whether (hero is any connexion between (ho place 
mentioned by the Cvet'k geograiiher.s and the tribe 
mentioned in (Jenesis or not. Dillmann thinks 
Haama maybe the Pa/i/xartVai of Strabo (XVI. iv. 
24), in S. Arabia, N.W. of CVio^/'(7/?/o//7/c(=:l^adra- 
maut; see 11 azaRmavktii). 

I). S. Margououth. 

RAAMIAH (v.'-VT ; P Naa/xia, A ’IVfX/td).—One of 
(lie twelve chiefs who returned with Zerubbahel, 
Neh V, In tlie parallel passage, Ezr 2^, the name 
is Roolalah ('TS’"!* R. P^^Xfid, A ‘PeAfas), and in 
1 Es 5*^ Kk8AIAS (which s»'e). It ia iniposaihle to 
decide M’itii certainty what was the original read¬ 
ing, alth< \igh n'Syi probably re[)icsents it more 
nearly than n'cyn. 

RAAMSES, RAMESES (Dpi^jn P'x ; Dcpyi Gn 
47^b Ex 12^7; LXX 'Vapeacrifi [D om. in On 47^*]).— 
The city of Kaamses was, like Pithom, built by 
the Israelites for the Pharaoli of the Ujqiression 


(Ex 1”), who has been shown by Dr. Naville’s 
discovery of the site of Pithom to have been 
Kamses II. of the 19th dynasty (see PiTilOM). It 
M^as from Kaamses or Kameses that the Israelites 
started when they lied from Egypt; and a.s the 
next stage in their journey Mas Succoth (Ex 123^), 
Kaamses could not have been far from Pitliom. 
It must also have been in the land of Goshen, as ia 
indeed expressly stated in Gn 47”, where Goshen 
i.s calh'd prolejitically ‘the land of Kameses.’ 
According to LXX of Gn 40“** ‘ the land of Raineses’ 
[D om.] included also lleroopolis or Pithom. 

Qosem or Goshen was the capital of the 20th 
nome of Lower Egypt, and is now represented by 
Saft el-Henna, at (be western end of the Wady 
TumilAt, north of PelbCs, and a little to the east 
of Zagazig. The 8th nome, of which Pithom was 
the capital, adjoined the 20th to the east. We 
should tlicrefore jirohably look for the site of 
Kaamses somewhere between PelbOs and Tel el- 
Maskhflta. The latter was identilied with Kaamses 
by Lepsius, and the identification was perpetuated 
for a time in the name of Kamses given to the place 
by the P>ench engineers during the construction of 
the PVesh-water Canal. Dr. Navillo’s excavations 
jiroved, however, that Tel el-Maskh(\ta is Pitliom, 
and conse/jiiently the site o-f Kaamses must be 
sought elsewhere. 

The city is mentioned in the Egyptian texts. 
AVe learn from them that it was built, like Pithom, 
by Ramses ii., from whom it derived its name; 
and a letter of the scribe Panbesa, translated by 
Prugscli {llistorg of Egypt, Eng. tr. ii. pp. 96-98) 
and Goodwin (i2P, Ist ser. vi. p. 11 ff.), gives a long 
and glowing description of it. Its canals are said 
to be ‘ rich in fish, its lakes swarm with birds, its 
meadows are green with vegetables.’ The canal 
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on the banks of which it stood communicated with 
the sea, and was called l^a-sliet-Hor, ‘ the mere of 
Jlorus,* Bnigsch at one time wished to identify 
it with Tania (Zoan), where there seems to have 
been a Pi-Ramesau or ‘temple of Ramses,* erected 
by Ramses li., but the discovery of the position of 
Pitliom obliged him to change his mind. An un¬ 
edited papyrus in the possession of M. GoIenischelF, 
moreover, distinguishes it from Tan is, and places 
it between Tania and Zaru (on the eastern frontier) 
in a list of the towns of the Delta. ‘ The land of 
Rameses * seems to have taken its name from the 
city. 

Litbr/turk.—-J acques tie Ronjj^, Gt^ographie anrii'une t//» la 
Basse-Egypte, 1891 ; II. Brujrach, JJictionnaire g^onraphique 
de Vanctenne Egypte, 1879; Dillmann-Uyssel on Ex 1**; Driver 
in IIogarth '0 Authority and Arcfuxology^ 1899, p. 55; Ball, 
Light from the East, p. 109 f. A. II. SayCE. 

RABBAH.—1. (n.-pT ; Jos i:i‘» R A ; 

2S 111 12^.29 1 Ch ‘20‘ 'Vaii^idu ; Am P** 

'Pa/3/?d ; Jer 49 [30]* 'Va^f-idd ; Ezk 2.V Tr}u Tr6\Lu 
Tov 'kpfjnhv), or more fully Rabbath-bene-Ammon = 

‘ Kabbah of the children of Ammon ’ (j'lay ; 

J^t 311 17 dKpa, tCjv uIwv *Aijl}xo)v\ 2 S 12-** 17'^, K/k 
21^ ^Va{fi)jid0 vluu *Ap.pihv, Jer 49 [30]* 'Va^^dO). 
The chief and, in fact, the only city of the 
Ammonites mentioned in the OT. It was .situ¬ 
ated about 2.7 miles N.E. of the north end of the 
De.ad Sea, in the fruitful valley which forms the 
upper course of the Jabbok {ez-Zerka), now callctl 
the Wady * Amman (Buhl, GAP 48, 260 f.). Under 
Ptolemy IT. (Philadeli)hus) the city was rebuilt 
and called Philadelphia, but the original n.ame 
seems never to have been completely lost, and is 
still preserved in the modern 

Apart from the isolated notice in I)t 311 , where 
a pa.ssing reference i.s made to it as the site of the 
bed or sarcophagus of Og king of Kashan, and 
tlie statejuent in Jos 13‘^ that it lay outside th(5 
eastern border of the tribe of Gad on the east* of 
Jordan, no allusion is made in the OT to the 
caiutal of the Ammonites until the reign of David. 
According to the narrative of 2 S lOi-lD P 22 rt-.a 
(which appears in a condensed and less accurate 
form in 8“**, see Samuel, Books of) jui embas.sy 
>vas sent by David to condole with Ilanun king 
of Ammon on the death of his father Mahash. 
U'he envoys, liowever, were grossly insulted by the 
Ammonite king and his servants, who, in view of 
the growing power of the Israelite monarch, were 
inclined, perhaps not unnaturally, to suspect the 
motives of his embassy. This treatment of the 
envoys could have but one re.sult, and the Ammon¬ 
ites therefore at once summoned to their aid those 
southern tribes of the Aramocans wlio were their 
more immediate neiglibours on the east of Jordan. 
Meantime the Israelite army, under the command 
of Joab, had lost no time in inva<ling the country 
of the Ammonites. Their intention, doubtlcs.s, 
M'as to lay siege to Rabbah itself; for though be 
was aware (2 8 lO"^) of the alliance between the 
Ammonites and Arammans, Joal> does not appear 
to have realized either the strength or tlie i>o.sition 
of the Araniican force that was opposed to him, 
until he liad actually come within striking distance 
of the Ammonite capital (vv.®* ®). The Arama‘ans, 
however, as we learn from the Chronicler (1 Ch 
had penetrated as far south as Medeba, and 
now thre.atenejl to cut olf his retreat across tlie 
Jordan. Thus hemmed in ‘before and behind,* 
Joab perceived that his only hope of safety lay 
in assuming the otlensive. He tnerefore divided 
his army into two, and, having entrusted Abisliai 
with the task of holding the Ammonites in check, 
himself led ‘all the picked men of Israel* in an 
attack on the more powerful Aramceans. The 
combined movement was completely successful; 
the Aiamceans fled discomfited, and tueir example 
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was soon followed hv the Ammonites, who took 
refuge in Rabbah. Joab, however, did not follow 
up bis advantage, but retired with the army to 
Jerusalem. In the following year David took 
the field in person against the Araiiucans, wlio 
had reassembled under Shobach, captain of tlie 
host of Hadadezer, at llclam (probably not far 
from Damascus), and defeated them with great 
slaughter (vv.^®'^^). The way was now clear for 
the renewal of the war with the Ammonites, and 
Joab, with the whole army and tlie ark (11^^), was 
despatched across the Jordan to ravage tlie laud 
of the Am III on it os, and to lay siege to Rah ball 
(ID). If, as the biblical narrative seems to imply, 
both the sons of Hathsheba were born during tliis 
period, the siege of Rabbah must have lasted 
nearly two years. The aim of the besiegers was 
doubtless to starve out the city, rather than to 
take it by storm (11-'^*-’): the actual lighting was 
irobably coiiliiied to the occasions on whicE the 
leleagiiered garrison attemjiled a sortie. It was 
by expo.sing Uriah the llittitc to one of these 
sallies that Joab was able to ellect David’s plan 
for getting rid of the former (vv.^®'^^). 

The fate of tlie city was finally scaled by the 
cajitnre of the spring of water from which the 
inhabitants derive<l their w’ater supply (12-’^ reading 
PV ‘sjiring of waters’ for Dy;n ry ‘city of 
waters,’ so Klostcrmnnn ; but see CJu‘yne [Kspos, 
T'imrs, vol. ix. p. 143 f.], w'ho woiiM road here 
and ill the fireceding verse dd"'? Ty ‘ the city of 
Milcom’); only in this w'.ay can w^e liarmoriizo 
Joah’s message (v.*^^^*) with the phrase ‘the royal 
city* (npiSpn -I'y) in v.*®. By the latter jiliraso is 
probably meant the royal castle or citadel, situ¬ 
ated at the apex of the lofty triangular jilateau, 
w liich seems to have formed the site of the ancient 
Rabb.ali. ‘Tlie two sides are bounded by wqulics 
which diverge from tlie apex, where tlioy are 
divided by a low' neck of land, and thence separ¬ 
ating, fall into the valley of the Jabbok, whicli 
forms the base of the triangle* (Olijihant, The 
Land of Gilrad, p. 250 f.). The precipitous char¬ 
acter of the w’sidis—on the one side there is a dro]) 
of 300 ft., on the other of 400 ft.—precluded any 
access to the streams below, save at llio, (? artilicial) 
ilepression which separatotl the citadel from the 
rest of the city. Hence tlio capture of the latter 
virtually jdaced the city at the mercy of Joab, 
and assured him of its speedy downfall.* He 
thereupon dc.spatclied messengers to Davit), bid¬ 
ding him collect tho rest of liis forces, and super¬ 
intend the final assault of the city, ‘lest,’ he 
adds, ‘ I take tlie city, and my iiaiiio be called 
upon it’—ill token, namely, of its conquest by him. 
(Sec, further, on this passage, vol. i. p. 344'^). 
David at once rcsjiondcd to Joab’s app(;al, and 
shortly after his arrival the city was taken, to¬ 
gether with much spoil, including the crowm of 
Milcom (LXX), the god of the Ammonites. (For 
a full discussion of the treatment of the inhabit¬ 
ants of Rabbah by David, see Driver, JSotes on 
Samuel y pp. 2213-229). 

From tne few scattered notices of Rabbah in 
the wTitings of the piopliets from the 8tli cent, 
onwards, we gather that the city once more re¬ 
verted to the posses.sion of tho Ammonites. Thus 
Amos, in his denunciation of Amnion (D^^*), pro¬ 
phesies the destruction of the wall and palaces of 
Rabbah, while similar language is useef by Jore- 
xniah (49* *) shortly before the siege of Jerusalem, 
and by Ezekiel (&*). It is noticeable that the 

♦The rewling: of the Hebrew text ‘ city of waters' ii usually 
explained as relerrlng to the lower town. But (1) the phrase 
itself is an unlikely one to he applied to a jtart of the city, 
(2) there is no reference elsewhere to a division of the city, 
and (3) the explanation seems due to the present condition of 
the mins of Amman, whicli dale, at earliest, from Bomao 
times. 
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latter regardfl Rabliah as no less important politi¬ 
cally than Jernsalcm itself {21“’^[lfel).‘*^]). 

In the 3rd cent. B.c. Kabbah was still a place 
of considerable importance. After its capture by 
Ptolemy Philadelnlnis (B.c. 2Sr)-247) it was called 
Philadelphia, and the surrounding district Piiila- 
delj)]icno or Arabia l^ldladeljihensis (liitter, Die 
Erdkunde, xv. pt. ii. p. ll.^df.). According to 
INjlybius (v. 71), the city underwent a severe and 
I)rotraete(l siege under Antiochus the Great, wdio 
succeeded in caoturing it only through the agency 
of a captive. The hiUer revealed ilie existence of 
th<i subterranean passage by which the garrison 
of the cit adel obtained their water supply: the 
passage was accordingly blocked up, and the gar¬ 
rison forced to surrender. The same authority 
makes use of the old name Jlahhntnmana (Pa(Sfta- 
rdfiava), while »Stej)lien of Kyzantium states that 
it was formerly called Anunm^ and afterwards 
Astdvtc. Josopliua descrihes it as the most easterly 
br)rder-town of Perrea {BJ IIT. iii. 3), and Strabo 
especdally notes it as one of the localities inhabited 
by a mixed population. It formed one of the citie.s 
of the l)ccaj)olis, and in tlio middle of the 4th 
cent. AinTiiiainis lilai eel linns classes it with Ko.stra 
and Gcr<'sa as one of the fortilied great citie.s 
of Ccele-Syria (Ritter, l.r,.), Philndelphia, later, 
became tlie seat of a Christian bishop, forming 
one of the nineteen secs of M*ahestina tertia’ 
(Uehin<l, Pal, 22S). Of the Arabic geographers, 

iika<hlasi (A.i>. US5) describes 'Amman as tlic 
cajMlal of the Polka district, lying on the bonier 
of the des('rt. He mentions the castle of Goliath 
as situatfid on the hill overhanging the city, and 
containing tlie tomb of Ufiali, over which is built 
a mosque. Yfikht (iii. 710), in A.D. I22r), men¬ 
tions it as tlie city of the emperor DakiyAnfts 
(l)eeius): lie furtluT relates the Moshun legend, 
ace(»rding to wliieh'A mmrni, the founder of the city, 
was th(i son of Lot's hrotlier ('AmmaTi = Mie who is 
of the uncle’). Ahulfeda (A.n. 1.321) also assigns 
th<5 founding of tlie city to lA)t (Guy le Strange, 
l*al. vndcr the MosJnns^ ]>. 301 f.). Coins of the 
city exist with the head of Marcus Aurelius (A.D. 
101-ISO) and the h'gend * Philadelphia of Hercules 
of (Aede-Syria’; hut, save for a few rude stone 
inonunienls, nothing remains in the way of archi¬ 
tecture ‘whi(di c*an he referied with any certitude 
to a ])rc-Iloman period ’ (see Survey of )C. Pal, jip. 
10-01, w'here a full de.seri])tion is given of the 
nrescuit site; see also IJaedekcr" pp. 170-172; 
Merrill, East of dvrdav^ p. ,3t)Sf.). 

2. (Jos ir)«« ; B A ; Archha). 

A city of Judah, apparently near Kiriath-jearim. 

J. V, SncNNiNd. 

RABBI, RABBONI.- From S’!,primarily ‘master’ 
in contrast with slave {Aboth i. 3; Su/cArt ii. 9; 
et al.), was fonin'd, by the ad<lition of the pro¬ 
nominal sutlix, '21 ( 'Pa^/iet WII), ‘my 

master,’ the use of Avliieli as a title of respect by 
which teachers were addressed occurs lirst within 
tlie last <‘entury before the destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem. TlieMishna contains several instances of 
this mode of address {Ncdariui ix. 5 ; Eof:k 
hashnna ii. 9; Beraehoth ii. 5, 7; el al.). In a 
similar Avay was formed Rabboni (VafS^ovL Mk lO*”, 
'VaSl:iovi>[ Jn 20^'’, WH) from J;:*! or 

(used of God in Taanith iii. 8), an Aramaic form 
of the title used almost exclusively to designate the 
>n'si<lent of the Sanhedrin, if ,a descendant of 
lillel, from the time of GaniMlicl I. {Ahoth i. 17). 
Ill later times the title of Rahhi apjiears to have 
been conferred oflicially upon .such as were author¬ 
ized in Palestine to decide ritual or legal questions 
{Baba mrzia 86a; Sanhedrin 136), the corre- 
snonding Babylonian title being Uab or Mar; but 
tliero is no evidence of its use in this sense before 
or in the time of Christ. Its suffix, however. 


quickly lost its specific force by a process of which 
parallels are afforded in several languages ; and in 
the NT the word occurs simply as a courteou.s title 
of address. Rabboni is even more respectful ; and 
in the two jiassages where it is u.sed of Christ 
(Mk 10®^ and Jn 20^*^) the pronominal force may not 
liave entirely disappeared. Neither word occur.s 
in classical use, in the LXX or other Gr. ver.sion of 
the OT’, or in the Apocrypha. In the NT the shorter 
title is applied to Christ in Mt 20^* Mk 9® IH* 
14^‘\ Jn 32 4^^ 92 11«; to John Baptist in 

Jn 32 *'; whilst in Mt 23’^'® Christ forbids His 
disciples to covet or use it. In Jn F® a parenthesis 
st.ates its equivalence in meaning with 5t5(i(rxaXe, 
whicli is in turn eitctl in Jn 2iT“ o,s a .synonym of 
Rabboni. ItVm im[)lieitly siipj^orts this explana¬ 
tion in Mt 23®, Avliere, however, the text reads 
KaOrjyTjT'i)^^ a word who.se primary meaning of 
‘ guide ’ naturally suggests that of ‘ teacher.’ See, 
for further details an<i for literature, Sehiirer, JIJP 
II. i. 315 If., and cf. Dal man, Jl^orte Jemi, 207, 272 ff. 

R. W. MO.S.S. 

RABBITH (n'51-7 Avifh art. ; B Aa^eipw^t A ’Fa/9- 
—A town of Issaeliar (.los iy-'i>)^ ju'ohably the 
modern p/lha, on the .soiitli jiart of the range of 
Gilhoa. See .S'lFP vol. ii. slieet ix. ; Miihlaii in 
Riclim’s JIWB 1252; Guerin, Sainarie^ i. 336; 
Buhl, GAP 204. C. R. CoNDKR. 

RABBONI.— See Rabbi. 

RAB-MAG (29"17 ; B'Paj5a;A(£^?, X* 

Ba/idr, A 'VaftafidK^ Q '\^a(3aixdy [in Jer 30 (46)*® 
Q"** * 1 * 0 / 50 / 467 ] ; Vnl;^. Jichmay ).— The title (as is 
now generally admitted) of a Babylonian ojlicial, 
npparcnlly Nergal-sharezer, Avho was present at 
the taking of Jerusalem l>y Nehuehauiiez/ar in 
the 11th year of Zedekiah king of Judah, together 
with all the rest of the princes (Jer 39 [Gr. 46]®) 
and all the chief olliecrs (v.^®) of the king of 
Babylon. Whether tlie Nergal-sharezer wlio is 
hero mentioned, and who apparently bears the 
title, be the Neriglissar of the Greeks, who came 
to the throne of Babylon in the year B.c. 500 (16 
years later), is uncertain, but not by any means 
improbable. J’he explanation of the title Rah- 
mag is a matter 01 considerable uncertainty. 
Gesenius explains as wagian^ ‘the name of 
the priests and wise men among the Miules, 
I’ensiaiis, and Babylonians’ [the inclusion of the 
Babylonians Ava.s pardonable before the inscrip¬ 
tions were made out]. G. RaAvlinson and others 
have compared the title Rab-mag Avith the Baby¬ 
lonian lluhii emga^ or, more correctly, linn A. 
cmqu ; hut tins, apart from its iinprobahility in 
conseqnenee of the dilforenee of form, cannot he 
the original of the term, as it is not a title in the 
tine s(‘nse of the word—it simply means ‘ the deeply- 
Avlse prim^e.’ Another etymology for the second 
element is that of Fried, Delitzsch (cf. also Sieg¬ 
fried-St ade and O.r/*. Heh, Lex.)^ Avho suggests that 
it is the same as the Assyr. rnahhii^ ‘soothsayer’ ; 
but the objections to this are the diHering double 
consonant, and the absence of tlie compound m 6 - 
niahhA. The most probable of tlie proposed origi- 
n.als ai'pears to the present Avriter and otliers to 
he the title lab-mngi (see Binclies in S. A. Smith’s 
Kcilschrifffcxte Asurbanipals, Heft ii. 1887, p. 67, 
note to 1. 8 t); Sayce, HCM p. 456; Winckler, Orient, 
f.ittcratiir:Jg. 1898, p. 40). This Avord occurs in 
tlio text translated by 1’inches (K 824, edge, 9) in 
tlie aecusatiA'e [invga), and also in the oracles to 
Ksarhnddon (TFA/ 61. 1 . 26a) in the phrase alia 
ina libhi tnngi^ ‘thou (art) in the mid.st of the 
l»rinces (?),’ the two lines which folloAv being ‘ I (the 
goddess Istar) in the midst of my flock (?) advance 
(and)rest.’ A nasalized form, rab mungi^ also occurs. 

T. (i. Pinches. 
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RAB-SARIS (onp-sT ; B 'Pa^crt, A *Vap<raf^€U, in 
2K 18^^; BA Na/3oucrapds, Na/Soucreefy, No- 

PovaaplSf ’Pa/3(rapfs, in Jer 39 [46]**^*; Vulg. 

llabsariSf liahsnres). —This, like Hab-Mao, is now 
f^encrally and riglitly held to be a title, and not a 
name (see KV). 1. An Assyrian oliicer who went 
with the Tartan and the Uab-shakeh, whilst Senna¬ 
cherib was at Lachish, to demand on behalf of his 
royal master the surremlerof Jerusalem, which "was 
at the time besieged by the Assyrian forces(2K18*’). 
2. A Babylonian named Sarscchim [?; see art. 
KEliOAL-SnAKEZEU], who, with ‘all the princes* 
of Nebuchadnezzar, was present at the taking 
of Jerusalem by that king in the 11th year of 
Zcdekiah king of Judah (Jer 313^). 3. A Babylonian 
named Nebushazban, who, after the taking of the 
city, gave authority, with other of the princes 
of Babylon who are mentioned, for the release 
and return of Jeremiah, thus enabling him to 
be taken homo and to dwell with his own people 
(Jer 39‘^). 

The usual bihlical explanation of the word is 
‘chief of the eiinuclis,’ or, perhaps with greater 
probability, ‘chief eunuch,* an explanation that 
agrees with the information yielded hy the other 
Semitic languages, Arabic mul Aramaic having 
practically the sjnue wonl with this meaning, and 
also verbs ihuived therefrom. Tlio word with 

its i)lural D'cnp, is of frequent oeeurrenee in the 
Hebrew, ami not only means *a eunuch,^ but also 
‘courtier* in general, * ehanil»erlain.’ In 2 K 25** 
it indicates an olliiTr wlio conunamled a division 
of the army, and PoTirnAU, who was certainly a 
married man, is called the onp of riiaraoh in On 
39*. The Assyro - IJabylonian inscriptions, how¬ 
ever, do not furnish us with any word that contains 
this idea. A oi03i, Babsaris, mimed Nabfl-sarra- 
ujf\ir, eponym for the year B.C. 6vS3, is named on 
tbe tablet 81-2-4. 147 (Berger, Comptfs* rendus de 
rjrnd, dcs Inscr. et Belles JjCfti'CSy 188G, p. 201; 
CIS tom. i. fase. 1, pp. 43, 44), l»ut this title is not 
rendered in the Assyrian text wbicli accompanies 
tlie AraiiiMic inscription. Win<d<ler (in Unters. z, 
altor, Gesch. 1880, Exkurs v. p. 138) gave the ex¬ 
planation that this Mold Mas .simply a transcrip¬ 
tion of the Assyro-BahyIonian rahO-Sft’rcH, a sug¬ 
gestion that Mas afterwards eonlirmed by the 
discovery of tlie title in question on tbe British 
Museum tablet 82-7-14, 3570, written ruhu-Sa’Vi-e- 
&u (read -rc5u) ; cf. Aciulciny, Juno 25, 1892. This 
expression means ‘ chief of the heads’or principal 
men,* and being apnarently not a usual title, m'c 
may perhai)S conclude that it was not often given, 
ami may have been one of great honour. Of its 
age noLliing can be said,—the earliest date known 
is B.C. G83,—and how long it had been in use 
before then cannot even be guessed. As to the 
etymology, that is very simple. The first com¬ 
ponent part is the common Assyro-Bahy Ionian 
word rabdy meaning, in compounds, * chiel,* equi¬ 
valent to the Heb. 3']. The second word is the 
l>article Sa, meaning ‘of,* and the third Ls rS^u 
‘head* (the Heb. jyrfn), seemingly one of the 
numerous short M ords of masculine form M'hich were 
the same in the plural as in the singular. Whether 
the Heb. onp is derived from Sa-reSu, without the 
rab, and obtained the meaning of ‘eunuch* from 
the circumstance that many or those who bore the 
title Uab-saris bad authority over the eunuchs, 
or whether the Hebrews assimilated tins As.syro- 
BabyIonian title to a word already well known in 
their language, and common Semitic property, is 
unknoM'n ; but the former M'ould seem to be the 
more probable. In any case the word as used in 

2 K18" and Jer 39^* ** mu.st be held to represent the 

* Cf. t>n 18 , where the * master of hie eunuchs ’(Vpnp“31, LXX 
mkI TMeod. teenui to have had charge of *tb« aeed 

royal and tl^ nobles. ’ 

Assyro-Babylonian rabil-&a-r(!&u, whatever opinion 
be held M’ith regard to the other passages Mdiere it 
occurs. It is noteM’orthy that the sibilants are 
in both cases d, for m hich the Assyro-Bahylonian 
has aflVjidiiig another proof that the sound tran¬ 
scribed by the latter m as often not shy hut simply 

8, in later times, in Assyria and Babylonia. 

T. (k JbNCHES. 

RAB-SHAKEH T’a/jj-d/ciys ; Rah‘ 

saces). —J’lie title of tbe ollieer sent by Sennacherib 
with the 'I’artan and the Kah-saris to demand the 
surrender of Jerusalem, at that time besieged by 
tbe Assyrian forces (2 K is*’-**-19^-®, U 
3(;2.4. ii-ij. iiu 3-J4.8y came, M'ith a great army, 

accompanied by the other dignitarie.s who are men¬ 
tioned, from Laclii.sb, and ‘called to the king.* In 
response to t he summons, the olbciaks of Hezekiah’s 
court renlied, and the Uab-shakeh pronounced to 
them a long and insolent message to their royal 
master, increasing the violence of his tone when 
requested to sneak in Aramaic, and not in He}»rew 
‘in the ears or all the peojilc tliat are on the M'all.* 
From this it will be .seen that this ollieial was one of 
some attainments, as, besides his native Assyrian, 
he must have knoMii Hebrew very m'cII ; and tlie 
remonstrance of the JcM'ish representatives of the 
king mJio M'ere parleying M'ith him implies that lie 
knew Aramaic also, juobahly hecause it M'as the 
language of a large section of tlie Assyrian people, 
and therefore, in a sense, a second mother-tongue 
to him. The hrst opinion of scholars concerning 
the title Uah-shakeh M*as that it meant ‘chief of 
the cupbearers*;* but there must have been con- 
siderame doubt as to the eorn'ctness of this render¬ 
ing, as such an odicial Mould hardly have been 
sent on an errand of this kind. When, thoridore, 
the cimeiform inscriptions began to he more 
thoroughly studied, the suggestion M'as made that 
the Uab-shakeh of the passages quoted was the 
same as the rah-snhl of the texts. This M^ord is a 
coinpouTKl, consisting of raby const, ease of rabdy 
‘chief,’= the Heb. 3”3, and sak'iy plural of sakuy 
from the Akkad, saqfty ‘head,’ tbe whole meaning 
‘chief of the heads,’ or ‘captains* (cf. Kab-saris). 
The list of names of oGicials printed in WAI ii. 
pi. 31, No, 2, mentions tbe rab-saki between the 
rah-Snmgar or rnb-segar (‘chief of the supply?’) 
and the saki or ‘ollieers* or ‘captaims,’ In 

the time of Tiglath-pibiser the Sut-saki who M'as 
sent to Tyre as rab-snki received tribute from 
Mctenna or that city, from M’hieh it may be con¬ 
cluded that the Kah-shakeh or Uab-saki mos a 
military oilicer of high rank, regarded as possess¬ 
ing some ability as a diplomat. The Eabdei^ivy 
‘ chief of a force,* also often boro this title (tablet 

K 1359, col. i. 30, ii. 7, 10, iii. 1, iv. 11). See 
Schrader, KAT^ 319, 320 [COT ii. 3, 4]; Sayce, 
HCM 441, 442. T. G. ITnches. 

RACA occurs Mt 5** only, and in its Greek form 
is variously spelt—(Wll, M’ith cod. B), l>ax^ 
(Tisch. with codd. It is the Aramaic, 

a form of jp'i ‘empty* (Heb. pn), the first a 
in the Greek being clue to a Galilaean change. 

The X i** Tischendorf’s spelling is, like the lir.st x 
in *Ax^'hdafxdx (Ac 1**, codd. xA), <Iuo to the a.^si- 
milation in the pronunciation of J^Coph to the 
aspirated Kaph (Halman, Gramm, des Jud.-Pal. 
Aramitischy pp. 66, 138, 304). Eaca appears to be 
a M'ord of contempt, ‘empty,* so ‘worthless,* in¬ 
tellectually rather than morally, like the worthless 
(p'l), empty-headed felloM's whom Ahimelccli at 
Shcchem hired to be his folloners, Jg O'*; like the 
/cci/oj, Ja 2-’*, the empty-Iiead, who boasts of a 
faith which is intellectual only; or like the 
‘ignorant,* called by the Kabbis because, for 

« See Oeseniiu (Tre^elles' tr.), s.v. Luther's truislatiOD is 
gCDerally, in ftocordance with this, Eruehenka. 
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example, they could nob conceive how God could 
build the j^ates of .Jerusjileiii of gems 30 cubits 
high and 30 cubits broad (li^dcrsheim, Life and 
Times of Je^us, i. 538). Obviously, as rebuked by 
Christ, it is an advance uf)on mere angry feeling 
{6pyi^6fjicvos)^ in jjrojjortion as utterance is less self- 
controlled than silence ; and, on the other hand, it 
does not betray so complete a loss of self-control 
as the word of climax, the more positive 

* fool,’ i.e. godless, good - despising fool, moral 
reproV>ate.* 

But the luecise birce of Rac.n, as comi>arcd with 
that of represse.d anger and of *fool,’ cannot be 
estimated apart from the gradations of court or 
penalty from whicli Christ draws ilis analogical 
illustrations; and these gradations are too rea<lily 
taken for granted as historical and intelligible, 
even by some of the foremost commentators in 
England and in Germany. It is quite commonly 
assumed (1) that Christ uses Kplais for the local or 
provincial court in a Jewish towm or village; (2) 
that such a court could try cases of murder ; (3) 
that it could punish the murderer, but only with 
the sword ; (4) that the Sanhedrin {aw^dpLov) alone 
could indict ‘the more painful and degrading pun¬ 
ishment of stoning’; (5) that too Trvpdt was 

the valley of llinnom, and that in it the corpses of 
criminals were burned, the moat degrading ami i 
moat abhorred punishment of all. But, as a matter 
of fact, there is, outside this passage itself, no 
trustworthy evidence for any of tluise assump¬ 
tions (see, i'or in8tan(M% Gkiiknna, vol. ii. p. 111)'*). 
It is true that the 'ralmud may be quoted for the 
second assumption (cf. i:>at)hrdrin i. 4, as referred 
to in Scliiirer, JIJP II. i. ir)l); but this evidence is 
shaken, first, hy the extreme improbability of the 
stfilennmt in the light of the fact that no execution 
A\’iis ]a>nnit(<‘d, even to the Sanhedrin, except 
by consent of the Procurator (cf. Jn 18*"); and 
srcoridly, by the important qualilicatiou that the 
'I'.ilmml is often purely academic, speaking of 
things that ought to be as though they w-ere. The 
Tnlmndic passngo just cited was nob WTitten dowm 
till the 2nd cent. A.D., and represents what, in 
tin? opinion of the Kabbis, ought to be the pro* ; 
codiiro, and what would bo in an ideal Judah under 
Kabhinical rule. The same statement is made by 
INlainionidcs lOdO years later, when it could nut 
be historically true.f Accordingly, it a]»pcars im¬ 
possible to estimate, with any confidence, the exact 
relations of ‘the judgment,’ ‘the council,’ ‘the 
gelierina of fire,’ in our Lord’s picture, and there¬ 
fore, so far, the exact relations of the three stages 
of anger. l\vo salient points, however, emerge 
like headlands out of the mist. (1) Christ bands 
over all anger, even silent anger, to be tried as a 
innrderous act, to be tried (it should be added) on 
its merits (cf. ei^oxos tyj Kpla-ci)^ and not ipso facto 
and at once condenmed. (2) Christ is no verbal 
IMiariseo. 'rhat it is not the utterance of a w’ord, 
but the spirit of the utterance, that is reprebended, 
is plain from the fact that Ife can use dvoyroif a 
word, like St. James’s practically identical 

with linca^ w'hen rebuking the spiritual dulness of 
tw'o of Ilis immetliato followers (Lk 24-®). 

J. Massie. 

KACAL. —Amongst those to whom David i.s said 
(I S 30*'^) to have sent a share of the spoil after his 
return to Ziklag, are mentioned ‘ they that were 
but probably the last word ought to be 
covrocted, after the LXX {iv Kap^iJXy), to ‘ in 

• U Kcrmn better to take this word as tho voe. of one 

of thci LXX translations of nufw)/, ‘fool' (cf, the pnvclioul 
atheist of Is 32®), than as a transliteration of the ptep, nn.'D 

* iimrimirinff,* ‘ rcfractorj\'Nn (LXX drtiOt',;), tiiero heinjr 
no cNuleiK'e that the latter was a common Heb. word of 
opprobrium. (See Fool), 

t On this particular point the present writer is indebted to a 
piirats letter from Dr. Neubauer. 


Canner (of Judah, Jos l^)®^ 1 S So Well- 

hausen, Driver, Biulde, Lbhr, 11. I’. Smith, et al, 

RACE.— Sec Games in vol. ii. p. 108. 

RACHEL, once (Jer 3D® AV) Rahel* (Vn-j ‘a 
ew’e,’ Gn 31^ al.; ‘PaxijX; Rachel). — Tlie younger 
daughter of Laban, wliom Jacob, arriving al yaran 
(Gn2y^‘*), meets, as she comes to water her father’s 
sheep (v.'*'"'), at a w'cll in the open country (v.^). 
Imprcs.sed by her beauty, and dcoi>ly in love witli 
her (291"'“®), Jacob agrees to serve Laban for seven 
years, if be may then have her for bis wife ; but 
Laban, at the end of the stiimlated lime, fraudu¬ 
lently substitutes his elder daughter, Leah, and 
only consents to give him liacbcl as w ell upon his 
agreeing to serve him seven years more (29*''^'^®). 
Leah, though less loved by her husband than 
Kachcl, is blessed w ith four children ; this arouses 
in her younger sister feelings of di.scontent and 
envy, and petulantly rejuoaching Jacob she bids 
him take her handmaid, Bilhah, as a concubine (cf. 
Kr^-), that she may be ‘ built — i.e. (IG'-^) obtain 
a family—from her (.‘lO^"*). Tw'O sons, Dan and 
Naphtali, are born accordingly to Tiilliah : the ex¬ 
planations given of their names (30*'’^) are meant 
to imiicate Kachol’s recognition that God had now , 
at least in a measure, granted her her due, and 
that she had warn, after iter long ‘ wrestlings’ with 
her sister, His favour and blessing. ‘ The struggle 
of these tw'o women for their husband gives us a 
strange picture of manners and morals, but must 
not bo judged by our standard’ (I’ayne Smith): at 
the same time, so far as the temper and attitude of 
llacbel are concerned, it is only fair to remember 
that Leah was not (be wife of Jacob’s choice, bub 
had been forced by fraud into what was ri'ally 
Itacbers own rightful place in bis house. Kaclnd’s 
anxiety to have a sou of her own is, however, 
evinced before long in lier eagerness to obtain some 
of (he yontliful Keuben’s mandrakes, or love-ap[>les 
(.30'^^*). At last, the long-delayed hopes arc accom¬ 
plished, and Joseph is }>orn (.SU--'"**). 

Bix years later (3D^), Avlien Jacob meditates 
quitting tlie service of Laban (3H‘^), both wiv(‘s 
ciulorse cordially bis reasons for doing so (31 
and accompany liini. Hachel, at once nnscnipu- 
lous and superstitions, steals lier father’s torapliim 
(31^"), ho])iiig, no doubt, that they would bring her 
and her husband prosperity; describes the 

ready wit by Avhich she conceals the theft from her 
indignant Lather. Kachcl is next mentioned on 
the occasion of Jacob’s meeting with his brother 
Esau (33^’^®), when the superior allection wddeh he 
still felt for her is showm hy the position assigmal 
to her and Josepli (33^*Her diaith, shortly 
afterwards, at the time of Benjamin’s birth, soon 
after Jacob left Bethel, is recorded in 3rd'^‘-® (ef. 
48’). She and her sister Leali are alluded to in 
Ku 4^’ as foundresses of the house of Israel, and 
type.s of wedded happiness and prosperity. Like 
liehekah (Gn 24), Kaehel at first (Gn 29) produces 
a favourable impression upon the reader: she is 
attractive, not only in person, but also evidently 
in manner and address; sbo stirs Jacob’s deejje.^.t 
aUbctions; their long and jiatient waiting, followed 
by a cruel disappointment, enlists our sympathies; 
but the .sequel shows that, like her aunt, she is not 
exempt from the family failings of acquisitiveness 
and duplicity. 

The Isr. tribcfi are ^'■rouiicd around Le.ah nnd Rachel; so it 
Is evident that t)»cv both possess a trihnl as well as a jiersonal 
Bc^nitlciinec. For speculaliona os to what historical fads may, 
from this point of view, be supposed to be represented by them 
— e.fj. the growth of ‘Israel’ out of elements more or less 


** As regularly in the ‘ Great Bible * (1{)39'41) and the Geneva 
Version (LWO); ('overdale (1636) and the ‘ Bishops’ Bible' (1663), 
however, have regularly ‘ Rachel.' . 
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origrinallv distinct—see Ewald, llht. i. ft71-6 ; Stade, GVl I. 
145 flf. ; \Vfllh. Hint. 432 ; (Juthe, G VI (IWM)). PP- ^ f., 40-42 ; and 
ct Bknjamin, vol. i. p. 272t>, Jacob, vol. ii. p. 533 f. 

Rachers grave. — In Gn 35^** it is said tliat 
Rachel died when there was yet ‘a distance!?) of 
land’ (n^'7 to go to Knhrath ; and in (cf. 
48’) Jacob is said to have buried her ‘ in the way 
to Ephrath (that is Reth-leheni),’ and (v.-^) to 
have ‘set up a pillar’ {ma^zchCih) —i.ej. here, as 
often in Phcen. {CIS I. i. 44, 46, 67, etc.), a sepul¬ 
chral monument—‘ upon her grave : that is the 
pillar of Rachel’s grave unto this day.* The locality 
must conseiiuently have been well known when 
the narrative (K) was written ; and, in fact, it is 
mentioned as a well-known spot in 1 S UP, and also 
alluded to in Jer 3P® (where the prophet poetically 
imagines Rachel, the mother of Joseph and Ben¬ 
jamin, as weeping over the captivity of the last 
remnants of her nation, as on their \vay to exile 
the^ passed near her tomb; cf. 40^).* The sjiot 
which, from at least the 4th cent.,t has been 
shown traditionally as the site of Racliel’s grave, is 
al)out four miles S. of Jerusalem ami one mile N. 
of Beth-lchem ; here there is now the ^uhhct liahH 
or ‘ dome of Rachel,’ a stone structure, of com¬ 
paratively modern date, exactly like an ordinary 
M(jslem ‘ wely,’ or tomb of a holy person, about 
23 ft. square, surmounted by a dome, and contain¬ 
ing an apparently modern sarcophagus ; on the K. 
an oblong chamber and court have been recently 
added, t 

A serious difficulty, however, arises in this con¬ 
nexion. In 1 S lO’-^ Rachel’s tomb is described cpiite 
clearly as being on the ‘ border of Benjamin,’ t.e., 
obviously, the N. border between Benjamin and 
Ephraim, not far from§ Bethel (v.®), which was 10 
miles N. of Jerusalem ; and a site in the same 
neighbourhood is strongly favoured by Jer 3R®, 
where Rachel is represented as weeping at (or 
near) Ramahy 6 miles N. of Jerusalem. || Tlio 
distance which pK.i was understood to express 
is uncertain ; but it can hardly (cf. 2 K 5^**) have 
been as much as 15 or 16 miles. We seem, there¬ 
fore, reduced to one of two conclusions : either 
(Knob., Graf, Stade, ZAWy 1883, pp. 5-8 ; Riehm, 
UWB'^y 1281 f.; Holzinger, al.) Ephrath, thouj^h 
elsewhere identified witli Beth-lehem (Ru 1*-* 4^^ 
Mic 5^), is here the name of a place near Ramah (in 
which case the words ‘ that is Beth-lehem’ in 35^® 48’ 
will be an incorrect gloss); or (Nbld., Del., Dillra.) 
there were two different traditions as to the site of 
Rachel’s grave—f)ne tradition (1 8 10®, Jer 3R®) 
placing it near Ramah, the other (Gn 35^® 48’) 
placing it near Beth-lehem. As iiachel has other¬ 
wise no connexion with Judah, while she is con¬ 
nected closely with Joseph and Benjamin, tlie 
former alternative is perhaps the more probable 
(Buhl, Geogr, 159, does not decide between them). 

8. R. Driver. 

RADDAI ('^f; B Za55af, B*^^ ZajSSa/, A ’PaSSaf).— 
The fifth son of Jesse, 1 Ch 2^^. 

RAG, RAGGED. —The words properly translated 
‘rag’ are (1) D'ra, pieces torn off, from yi;? to 
rend, which is tr*^ ‘rags’ in Pr 23®^ but in 1 K 

* Alt 2175 is, of course, an applkationy not an Interpretation, 
of the propliecy. 

t See tho Itinerary of the Bordeaux Pilgrini, a.d. .*1.33 (in the 
BerieH of the I\tl. PiUjrims* Text Soc. i. 20 f.), and the l*il- 
ffriiua^e of Paula {ib. p. 0, at the end of tlio vol,) in Jerome'a 
Ji/>. ad Euatochium (ed. Beiied. iv. 2, 074 ; ed. Vallarsi, i. 
602). 

I See, further, Robinson, BRP I. 218, ill. 273; Bad.si20f.; 
PEE Meyn. lil, 120 f. (with a view). 

$ The terms of 1 S lO’-WJ hardly enable ua to fix Its site more 
ipecifi(‘ally : see an attempt by Schick, ZDPV iv. (1881) p, 248f. 
(tr^PEFsiy 1883, p. Ill); ahandoneil PEFSt, 1898, p, 19, 

II It may he worth observinj? that, thoutfh Jos 1818 (P) makes 
the N. border of Benjamin pass close to the S. of Bethel, 1 K 15*7 
seems to imply that the 8. border of the N. kingdom was at 
Itainah ; see afso Jg 4B 

VOL. IV.—13 


1130.31^ 2 K 2*® simj)ly ‘lueces,’ being preceded by 
the verb; (2) D'nJ’,?, worn-nut clotlies, fiom to 
wear out, tr^ ‘ rotten rugs’ in Jer the only 

•lace where it occurs ; (3) /^^aos, tr*^ * rag ’ in Ad. 
^]st 14'®. In Is 64® ‘ All our righteousiie.sses are as 
filthy rags’ (□’ly the w'ord tr^' ‘ rags ’ (nj 2 ) is 

simply ‘clotlung,’ ‘a garment’ (‘from tlic liltliy 
clotiiing of tlic leper to the holy robes of the Ingli 
priest’— O.rf, Ilvb. Lex.); RV ‘as a i)oIlutcd gar¬ 
ment.’ The specific allusion here is to a vestis 
jiicnstniis polluta ; cf. Is 30-®. 

Tho root meaning of tho Eng. "Nvord ‘rag’ is 
neither ‘torn’ nor ‘worn,’ hut rofighy shuggp 
(8wcd. ragg or miggy rough Jiair), whence tho adj. 
ragged w'as used as we now uso ‘ ruggc'd ’ in tho 
sense of jagged, ap]»licd to rocks, etc. So in AV 
Is 2®' ‘the tops of the ragged rocks’; and Sir 
hmtiuig ragged and a smooth way.’ Cf. 

Shaks. llii h. IL v. v. 21 — 

‘IIow these vain we.ak nails 
May tear a pussane tliroii;;h the tliniy ribs 
Of this luird world, niy laygevl pn.s{)M walls. 

And Milton, L' Allegro y 9— 

‘There, under ebon shades and low browed rocks, 

As ragged as Iby locks.' 

J. Hastings. 

RAGAU.—See following .articlo. 

RAGES (Tdyoi [S in 'To 9®* ®T’cl7a4] r/}? Myjdla ^).— 
Now Jlni near J'elicraii. Tho city, wlioso ruins 
occupy a st)ace about -l.’iOO yards long by 3500 broad, 
gave its name to Media Ragiana, arui comnnindcd 
the approach to the Caspian Ciates. Tho size and 
tlnckness of its walls, and the number of towxus 
with which they are flanked, must have tiukIo it 
ono of tlie strongest fortresses of the I’ersian ern- 

C iro. According to tho Vendidad it was colonized 
y tho advancing Aryans after they had left 
Ilyrcania and before they reached IChorassan, 
and it was there that they were mingled wdth two 
other races and so first came into contact with 
heretics. An old tradition asserted tlnit Zoroaster 
w'as born there (see do llarlez, Introdurtioji d 
VHude dc VAvestUy Paris, 1882). In the Ilehistun 
Inscription Darius calls it RagA, in Media, and 
states that tho Median pretender Frawartish or 
Phraortes fled to it after his defeat ; he was, 
how'over, ca}>tured, and aft(ir being tortured was 
sent to Eebatana to be impaled. At a later date 
Alexander passed through it in pursuit of Darius 
CodomannuH, eleven days after leaving Eebatana. 
It W’as rebuilt or enlarged by 8cleueu8 I., who gave 
it tho name of Europus (Strabo, XI. xiii. 6), wTiicli 
was supplanted by that of Arsacia after tho 
Parthian conquest. In the ago of Isidorus (§ 7) it 
was still ‘ tlie greatest city in Media.’ In Strabo 
and Arrian the name api^ears as liagcd ; I’tolemy 
(vi. 5) makes it Itagcea, 

Rages is often mentioned in the Bk. of Tohit. 
Tobit left there ten talents of silver (P^ 4‘), and 
Tobias, accompanied by the angel Raphael, started 
for Rages in ouest of this deposit, which was 
liiially recoverea by tho angel (5’' 6®* 9®). Accord¬ 

ing to Jth 1®*'® Ragau ('Payac, evidently another 
form of Rnges) was the scene of the decisive liattle 
in which Nebuchadnezzar ‘king of the Assyrians’ 
defeated and slew Arphaxad the Median prince. 
It is possible that in the story of Arphaxad we 
have a distorted reminiscence of tho overthrow 
and capture of Frawartish. A. il. 8ayce. 

RAGUEL.—1. The AV form (LXX ‘PayoeiJX), in 
Nu 10®», of Reuel. See iloiMn and Jethro. 2. 
The father of Sarah, the wife of Tobias, To 3’*'’* 
14'®. The name, which is tho same as the Ileb. 
Reuely occurs as that of an angel in Phioch xx. 4. 

RAHAB (31?'?, ’Pad/9).—The heroine of the ad* 
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venture of the spies sent by Josliua to ascertain 
the strength of Jericho and the feeling of the 
people there. The story of her reception of the 
two young men, and the clever devices by which 
she liides them, contrives their escape, and baffles 
the tmrsuit ordered by the king of Jericho, is told 
in Jos 2, assigned by critics to JE (vv.^®* 1)-), and 

exhibiting all the ease and grace of that narrative, 
all its power of delineating life and character. A 
few lively touches bring the whole scene vividly 
before us, and suggest much that is not told in 
detail. We see the house on the wall, probably 
near the gate of the city, and convenient for resort, 
certainly convenient for escape. On the roof are 
drying stalks of flax, an indication of the inmate’s 
busy toil, possibly of a particular trade. Here 
she dwells alone, but she has a father and mother, 
and brothers and sisters residing in the town. 
She is a harlot, for the word np? applied to her 
(LXX 7r6pvr); Vulg. 7neretrix) refuses to be softened 
down to ‘innkeeper* (Josephus, Chrys., Chald. 
VS), but she may have combined with this unhappy 
calling tlie more honourable occupation of weaving 
and dyeing. She liad evidently teen brought into 
communication with the outside w’orld, and had 
heard of events going on beyond the Jordan, which 
had caused the terror of Israel to fall upon the 
inhabilaiits of Canaan. She was convinced tliat 
tlie God of the Hebrews would open a way for His 
people into Jericho. In this belief she obtained a 
promise from tlie spies of protection for herself 
and family in return for her help. A scarlet line 
hanging from the window by which they had 
escaped was to be the sign that the liouse, with 
all its inmates for the time, should be spared. The 
Israelites would bo guiltless of tlie blood of any 
member of Kabab’s family caught outside the 
house. 

Joshua kept the agreement to the letter (Jos 
(517.33.and the narrative states ‘and she 
dwelt in the midst of Israel unto this day.’ 

‘ A nation’s gratitudo lonjf preserves the names of those who 
by opportune information open for a besieging host the path 
to vU;tory' ^fclwaUI, who oiten a parallel instance soon to follow, 
Jg 123-26^ andillustraU'S from profane history, 7/7 ii. 247, Kng. Ir.). 
In fact U>o conduct of Ka\iah was recognized with gratitude 
and kept long in memory liy Jew and Ohristiau alike, A(;cord- 
ing to a rabblnii'al tradition she married Joshua himself, and 
hecaino the ancestress of seven prophets (Lightfoot, JIor<e 
Ueb, ad Mt Christian estimates of her worth are even 
more remarkable. One NT wriUjr places her in the roll of the 
heroes of faith (lie another quotes her as Justifled by 

works (Ja 22®!. Clement of Rome declares she was saved 
through her faith and her hospitality, and claims for her 
the gift of prophecy, sinou the scarlet line fon-told redemption 
by tne blood of Christ {ad Cor. I. 12). The same allegorical 
intornretation is assumed by all ancient ecclesiastical writers 
(see Jacobson, Pat. who cites Just. Mar. Tryph. cxi. ; Iren, 
iv. 20. 12 ; Origen^ Ambrose, Jerome, Augustine, an<l TheoiIoretX 
None of those writers, any more than tlie NT, think it necessary 
to change ‘harlot’ Into ' Innkeeper’with Josephus and Chry¬ 
sostom. Ircnunis, in his reference to her, recalls how publicans 
and harlots were admitted Into Ujo kingdom of heaven. We 
know nothing of her after-conduct, iiut we may well believe 
that the faith which an apostle could p'^aiso was accompanied 
by a true conversion. 

As to Uahab’s lie to the king, and her betrayal of her own 
countrymen, all that need be saiti is, that while neither can be 
approved, both may be extenuated by her situation. 

The most interesting question in connexion with 
this woman arises from tlie mention of a Jiahnb 
(’PaxJ/3) in the genealogy of Mt 1® ‘And Salmon 
begat Boaz of Kahab’ (llV), wliicli tliu.s make.s her 
an ancestress of our Lord. Tlic patri.stic age seems 
to have taken the identification with Kafiab of 
Jericho for panted. But in the 11th cent. Theo- 
phylact could write, ‘There are some who think 
Kaehab to be that Kahab the harlot who received 
tlio spie.s of Josliua the son of Nave.’ A l)utch 
professor, G. Outliov, urged diflicultics in the way 
of iilentitication (in the Biblioth. Brcm. hist, philot. 
Thcol. ell. iii. p. 438), and was answered by Wolf 
{Cur. philol. ct crit. in Mt 1®). That the *Pod)3 of the 


LXX and of Hebrews and James should bo'Paxcl/3 
I in Matthew apj)ear8 at lirst improbable. But the 
latter has the support of Josephus, who always 
speaks of Kahab as ij ’Paxdl/37). A second objection 
would be more serious if it rested on the mention 
of Kahab alone, but it is a chronological difflculty 
not atlectcd by the question of her identity, and 
may therefore be dismissed liere. There is no 
improbability in the marriage of Kabab to Salmon 
son of Nahsnon (Nu 7^^ 1 Oh 2^**) (see Alford on 
Mt 1®). The difficulty arises from the names Boaz, 
Obed, Jc.sse being made to bridge the interval 
between Kahab and David. 

Litkratitrr,—I n addition to authorities already cited, see 
Bengel, Lightfoot, and Olshauseu on Mt Mill, Descent and 
Parentaife of the Saviour', Patrick, (Jrotius, Hitzig, Keil, 
Dlllinann, and Steuernagel on Jos 2 and 0; S»;hleusncr, Lex, 
j IfT, 8.V. *cpyf,. A. S. AGLEN. 

RAHAB (nni).—A mythological and symbolical 
term meaning ‘ the racing monster,’ ‘ the impetuous 
one,* which occurs 6 times in OT (KV). 

As a verb, nm is found twice in Qal: Pr 6^ ‘importune thy 
friend’ (AV ‘make sure* [Toy remarks that ^irnportunc is 
hardly strong enough ; heset, heaiege, aseail better express the 
impetuOHity involved in the Ilch. term’]; LXX rov 

rou); Is ‘the child shall behave himself proudly’ 
(Cheyne, PB, ‘the boy shall be insolent’; LXX irpotrKO'\>u to 
Tociijov); and twice in Uiphil: Ca (JS ‘thine eyes have over¬ 
come me’ (HVm ‘make nic afraid' [so Rudde, setzen miah in 
Schrecken ]; AVni ‘have piilfed me up’; Duhm, regen mich aitf 
[so Siegfried-Stade, erregen (gese/dechtlich )]; LXX ec.vtTTipa/ff-<Kv 
pu ; but it is very doubtful whether these last three renderhigs 
are possible; probably ‘ confuse ’ or ‘ perturb’ [Syr. %i^Gri3 (] is 
the meaning, see Driver, LOT^ 440 n.); Ps 1383 ‘Thou didst 
encourage me ’ (Driver, Par. Psalter, ‘ Thou nmkest me proud ’; 
LXX voXwpy^rui /*i ).—The noun DHI is used In Ps [only] 
‘their pride* (AV, following Kiiuchi, Interprets the root here 
falsely in the sense of ‘strength’ [so in Is 3(J7 and Ps 1383J; 
LXX TO irX$7o¥ etvraj^ [by confusion with Dp^]), and the 
adjective (in plur.) in Ps 40(4)6 [only] ‘the proud’ (LXX 

pLarxiOTViTots). 

1, The first occurrence of 2 n*) we shall examine 
is Job 9^® '“'|y vqnn hsN hiSn ; LXX 

B avrbs yd.p diricFTpaTrrai 6pyfiVi utt’ abrov 4Kdp.<f>0Yi<Tav 
K-qtT) tA utt’ ovpai>6r ; KV ‘ God will not witlidraw 
liis anger, the lielpers of Kahab [m. ‘or arrof/ancy, 
see Is .30’^’] do [m. ‘or difC] stoop under him *; AV 
‘ (If) God will not withdraw his anger, the proud 
helpers [m, ‘ Ileb. helpers of pride or strength ’] 
do stoop under him.’ The meaning distinctly 
apj>cars to be, ‘ God withdraws not his anger (till 
it has accomplished its purpose); even the helpers 
of Kahab bowed [note the perf. referring to 
some delinite occasion] under him ; liow much less 
can I (Job) stand before him.’ What now is the 
allusion ? There can be little doubt that it is to the 
mythical conflict in whicJi the Creator was said to 
have vauquislied tho supposed primeval dragon of 
the deep. This myth is most familiar to us in the 
Babylonian Creation-epos, where there is a very 
detailed account of the victory of Marduk over 
Tiftmat (cf. UhOniy Gn and her eleven * helpers ’ 
(see art. Babylonia in vol. i. p. 220'^ f. ; 8ayce, 
IICM 63 ff.; Ball, Light from the East, 211*.). 

From the use of liahaS for the racing sea monster 
(who appears, in certain forms of the myth current 
amonL^st the Jews, to have been thouglit of not as 
finally destroyed, but as imprisoned in the sea, 
and destined to he slain at last by Jahweh’s sword, 
Is 27^; cf. the ICgyptian myth of the defeat of the 
serpent Apopi) tlie transition is easy to the appli¬ 
cation of the term to the sea it.selh So in 2, Job 
20^^, where, however, the same mythological allusion 
underlies the two parallel clauses, ‘ He quelleth the 
sea with his power, and hy his understanding he 
smitetli through Kahab’(anq pnp "inpan?! d;.! y:-j 
liXX B iaxbi Karirrava-ev rrjv OaXacaav, iwLcrrifipLg bk 
iarptvTai rb xyros) ; KV ‘ He stirreth up [m. ‘ or 
.di//ct/i*] the sea with his power, and by bis under¬ 
standing he smiteth through Kahab’; AV(wrongly) 
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‘ He divideth the sea with his power, and by his 
understanding he sniiteth through the proud * [m. 

‘ Heb. pride Cf. Ps 3. Veiw similar is Is 

5P p;5 snn K'n-nx KiSq ; LXX 15 ou ad et 

7) (pTjpoujd ddXaaaaVf vdwp a^vaaov TrXijdoi ; HV ‘ art 
thou {sc, the arm of the Lord) not it that cut 
llahab in pieces, that pierced the dragon ? ’; AV 
‘ art thou not it that hath cut Rahab and wounded 
the dragon ? ’ TJie reference here appears to be to 
the destruction of the Egyptians, under the figure 
of a monster (see Sea Monster), at the Red Sea 
(cf. ‘art thou not it which dried up the sea, 
the waters of the great deep; that made the depths 
of the sea a way for the redeemed to pass over ? ’). 
4. One other parallel to this is Rs nr?< 

SD"! J LXa (rd iraTrehujaas ws rpavfxciTlav dwepi^- 
<pavov; AV and RV'Tliou hast broken Rahab [m. ‘or 
Egyjd *] in pieces, as one that is slain.* The mean¬ 
ing of this clause is interjn eted by what follows, 

‘ Thou hast scattered thine enemies with the arm 
of thy strength,* and this again by the preceding 
verse, ‘Thou rulest the pride of the sea; when the 
waves thereof arise, thou stillest them.’ There 
may be a veiled allusion to Egypt here, as in Is 6P, 
but such a conclusion is not necessary. 

5. In our next example the epithet Rahab is 
applied to Egypt, Is 30^ pS p’-ji 

O'!? ni-iij*; LXX AlydimoL pdraia sal Kcvd. 
d}<f>e\Tf}aovatr d/xds’ aTrdYy^tXou avrois 6 ti. fxarala ij wapd- 
KXijais dfiQy avrij : RV ‘ for Egypt helpeth in vain 
and to no purpose; therefore nave 1 called her 
Rahab that sitteth still ’ [lit. (Ges. § 141 c) ‘ Rahab, 
they are a .sitting still’]. Driver {Isaiah^, ‘Men 
of the Bible* senes, p. 59 n.) takes Rahab as a 
poetical title expressing ‘ the idea of inflation and 
pride.* So Cheyuo {Prophecies of Isaiah"^, i. j», 172) 
speaks of it as expressing the ‘ boisterousuess* 
or ‘arrogance’ of the Egyptians as a people; he 
cites Pliny’s description of thein as ‘ventosa et 
insolens natio.* Isaiah declares that the name 
Rahab had better be changed to Sh6heth (‘sitting 
still,* ‘inaction’); Egypt is a blustering do-nothing, 
prompt with high-sounding promise.s, but utterly 
incapable of carrying these out. If this piassage 
belongs to Isaiah, and if the MT be correct (but 
see Cneyue, SBOTy ‘ Isaiah* ad loc,y and Intro, to 
Is, p. 253; Budde on Job 9^^; and Gunkel, Sc]wp~ 
fung und Chuos, p. 39), it is probable that no 
mythological allusion underlies the passage, but 
that 3rn simply means ‘ boastfulness* though with 
allusion to Rahab as a name of Egypt. 6. Either 
through the influence of this passage, or more 
probably owing to a conception of Egypt as akin 
to the mythological sea monster, because lying 
ensconced amid.st its river.s and canals (cf. Ezk 29^), 
Rahab appears as a designation of Egypt in Ps 87^ 
3iT3 ; LXX pvTiaOi^aofiaL 'Pai^ sal Ba^vXCovos ; 
AV and RV ‘I will make mention of Rahab (RVm 
‘or Egypt ’) and Babylon as those that know me.* 

Gunkel {Scfwpf. u. Clmos, 40) finds an allusion to 
Rahab also in l*s 40® ‘ Happy is the man that 

make til the Lord his trust, and respecteth not the 
proud {rdhCibim),* 

Litkraturb.— The Comm, on the above cited Scripture pos- 
fiag'cs, eep, Pillmann, Davidson, Budde, and Duhm on Job^ Dill- 
mann, Delitzsch, and Cheyno on Inaiah, and Delitzach and 
Duhm on Pnuhm', Cheyno, Job and Solomon, p. 76f., 'Isaiali' 
in SHOT, 102 f., PD 166f., 205f., and his art. ‘ Dragon ‘ in Encyc, 
Dibl ,; Gunkel, Schdp/ung und Chaos, passim, esp. p. 80 Cf. 

J. A. Selbie. 

RAHAM (DOT ; B 'Pdgee, A 'Pdeg, Luc. 

A descendant of Caleb, 1 Ch 2*^. 

RAHEL.— See Rachel. 

RAIMENT.— The early subst. ‘arrayment’ wa.s 
often in middle Eng. spelt ‘ araimont,* and the a 
dropping oil left ‘ raiment,* which is found as early 


as Piers Ploivinan, Raiment, being treated as a 
mere synonym of ‘apparel,’* is used in AV to 
translate many Ileb. and Gr. words, which are 
often plu. (a.s rd /yodna, Mt 17^ 27^S Mk 9®, Lk 7^® 
23^^, Jn 19^^ etc.), the word having a collective 
force. Occasionallv, however, it was used in the 
singular and in tlio plural: tbu.s, Ezk 9^ Cov, 
‘Tliere was one amongst them, that had on him 
a lynningo rayment’; Ps 109^^ Pr. Bk. ‘He 
clotned him .self with cursyng lyke as with a 
rayment.* Also Ex 39^* Tind. ‘lli.s sonnes ray- 
meiitea to ministre in* ; Hall, Works, i. 818, ‘Ho 
sends varietie of costly rayments to his Father,* 
See Dress. J. Hastings, 

RAIN (n^;) is the usual Hob. term. nqV [in J1 2“ 
Ps 8nq'iD] ‘the early rain,* falling Oct.-Nov., is 
opposed to ‘ the latter rain,’ from March to 

April, Dt IP*, Jer 5‘^, llos 6®. □v'3, a burst of rain, 

is sometimes used, osp. of the heavy winter rains 
[cf. Driver on Am 4^; G. A. Smith, IIGHL 64]. 
The X'r terms are Urd^ and f^poxh [only Mt 
—In the beautiful passage Is 65^^* “ we have an 
expression of the blessing accompanying rain in 
Eastern countries, not so much appreciated in 
our o^vn humid climes. In Palestine the fruit¬ 
fulness of the soil, the supjdy of the springs and 
rivers, the pasturage for the flocks and nerds, 
indeed life itself, is dependent on the fall of the 
‘former and the latter* rain. The clesccuit of 
rain is used as an illustration of the blessings 
following upon the spread of the kingdom of Christ 
(Ps72®*''); while the presence of clouds and wind 
without rain is likened to a man ‘ who boastoth 
himself of his gifts falsely * (Pr 25^* RV), Rain in 
harvest time was regarded as phenomenal and 
portentous (I S 12*'^, Pr 20^). 

In Palestine nearly the whole of the rainfall of 
the year occurs in the winter months, or from 
November to March inclusive; during the re¬ 
maining months the rain is slight and intermittent. 
In the rainy season the falls are usually heavy, and 
are accompanied by thunder and lightning, while 
the wind comes from the W. or S. W. Northerly 
and easterly winds are generally dry.t Snow falls 
on the tableland of western Palestine and of 
Moab, and to a greater depth in the Lebanon, but 
is almost unknown along the seaboard of Philistia 
and the plain of Sharon; on Sunday night, 20th 
January 1884, snow fell to a depth of 2 ft. and 
upAvards around Jerusalem this is mentioned 
only in order to dispel the general belief that snow 
never falls on the Holy City. 

Conder disputes the view that the seasons In 
Palestine liave changed since OT times. § He says, 

* A s regards the seasons and the character and 
distribution of the water-supply, natural or arti¬ 
ficial, there is, apparently, no reason to suppose 
that any change has occurred ; and with respect to 
the annual rainfall (as observed for the last ten 
years ||) it is only necessary to note that, were the 
old cisterns cleaned and mended, and the beautiful 
tanks and afjueducts repaired, the ordinary fall 
would be quite sufficient for the wants of the 
inhabitants and for irrigation.* IT While this is 
doubtless true, there can be no question that 

* As the AV translators varied their language as much as 
possible, we And three different rendering’s of the one word krO^f 
in Ja 22. a ; * in goodl v apparel * (b hrlhin Xajuurpi), ‘ in vile 
raiment* (b iffUtin), and ‘the gay clothing (riiw irfUiTm 

Tr,» RV has ‘ clothing * throughout hero. ^ , 

t The connexion of the rainfall and direction of the wind Is 
not very well known, tliougli undoubtedly the S.W, wind is ths 
most humid. 

X Mount Ssir, Sinai, etc. 170 (1886). 

i Tent-Work in Palestine, ch. xxiv. 884. 

I From 1870-1880. ^ . 

^ lb. p. 866. On the other hand, Tristram appears to consider 
that the rainfall has diminished slnoe the time of the Orusadere. 
Landed Israel^, 310. 
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during the ‘ Pluvial period,’ which extended from 
the iHioeeno down tlirough the (ilacial into the 
commcncenient of the present or * llecent’epoch, 
the rainfall must have heen ^Meater and the climate 
colder ami more humid thaji at the present day. 
Snow now falls on the summits of Jebel Mdsa and 
I Jebel Kataiina in tlie Sinaitic peninsula, Kivirij; 
I rise to the perennial streams which descend from 
i the former of these immntains.* The following; 
] is a table of the rainfall at JeriiBalem during 20 
years : — 


Tahmc ini'. Uainfalij at .Ii-.im salkm kiiom ISOl to 18S0. 






Yrar. 

Full ill Inchon. | 

Year. 

Full in Inches. 

1861 

27-30 

1871 

23-67 

1862 

21-80 

1872 

22-20 

ls»i;l 

20-64 

1873 

22-72 

im;i 

16-61 

1874 

20-76 

18(16 

18-10 

1876 

27-01 

18(16 

18-65 

1870 

14-41 

IS(17 

20-42 

1877 

20-tH) 

18(W 

20-10 

1S78 

32-21 

1861) 

18 (U 

1870 

18-04 

1870 

13-30 

isso 

3-2-11 


The above observations, taken by Chaplin, show 
how extremely variable is the rainfall in this part 
of Palestine ; f the amount varying Jietween 13 39 
inches in 1870 and 32*21 inches in 1878; the 
avei age for these 20 years is about 20 inches ; and 
the number of days on which rain fell varied from 
30 in 1804 to 08 in 1808. The results are not 
dissimilar to those of the eastern counties of 
; Hngland north of the Thames. The-se results may 
' be considered as the mean between those of the 
I Lebanon on the north and of the Sinaitic peninsula 
I on tlie south, the rainfall being greater in the 
I former region than in the latter, between these 
I two Jerusalem occupies a nearly central position ; 

I and the amount of rain la conse<iuently of an 
i iutermeiliate character. K. Hull. 

RAINBOW Tpts),—No definition is 

needed of t his familiar phenomenon, whicth Kzekiel 
describes (Ias ‘ the bow that is in the cloud in 
the day of rain ’; and no explanation is called for 
of the optical laws according to which it is pro¬ 
duced. The IScriiiture references to the rainbow 
are few, and, with one exception, comparatively 
unimportant, 'riiey allmlo, as a rule, to its bright¬ 
ness, or to the brilliance of its colours. In Ezekiel’s 
vision (l.c.) it is the glory of God that is likened to 
tho ap[»earanco of the rainbow. In Sir 43“- the 
beauty of tlie rainliow is given as a reason for 
I praising God wlio lias made it, an<l whose bands 
I have stretelied it out. In ISir 50^ the high priest 
Simon, the son of Onias, is compared to the rain- 
bow among other glorious ohjeets. In one of the 
visions of the Apocalypse (Kev 4^) there is ‘ a rain¬ 
bow round about the throne, like an emerald to 
look upon,* and in anotlier (10^) there is an angel 
w ith * the rainbow upon his head.’ 

4’be most important of the Scripture allusions to 
the rainbow is that in Gn w here it is intro¬ 
duced at the close of the story of the Deluge as a 
token of the covenant in wdiicli Goil promised that 
He would never again destr oy tlic world by a flood. 
The passage as it stands is capable of two interju e- 
tations. It may convey either (a) tlie unscientific 
idea that the rarnbow was created after the EIouil, 
or {b) the idea that the rainbow, already created, 
was then appointed to liave a new significance as a 
symbol of mercy. Those wdio regard the narrative 


as strictly historical, can of course adopt only the 
latter or these views. But when w'o take into 
account such considerations as those given under 
Ei.oot) (which see), it seems best to regard the 
whole story of the Deluge, including that of the 
rainliow, as a piece of Semitic folk-lore, which, 
under the guidance of Divine inspiration, ‘ assumed 
a Hebrew comiilexion, being adapted to the spirit 
of Hebrew monotheism, and made a vehicle for the 
higher teaching of the Ilehrew religion’ (Driver in 
Hogarth’s A uthority and A rchceolofjHy P* 27). In an 
early Sumerian hymn the rainbow is said by S.ayce 
{Expoft, TinicSy vii. 308) to be called ‘ the arc which 
draws nigh to man, the bow (qastu) of the deluge,’ 
and the Clialda3an account of the Flood tells how— 

‘ Alroady at the moment of her ooinin;? tho f^aeat 
Lifted up the mighty bow * which Aim had made according to 

his wish.' 

The significance of the rainbow as a token of 
God’s covenant with men may he varioiiKly viewetl. 

and (Sir 43^^ .OO"^) are the regular Avords 

for the bow as a weapon of Avar, and the rainbow 
may have heen regarded as God’s how, formerly 
used ill hostility (as in Ds 7^*, Hah .3^-^^), and noAV 
laid aside. Or it may have appeared to be a link 
between heaven and earth ; or, more probably, its 
suggestiveness as an emblem of hope may "have 
arisen simply from the contrast betAveen its beauty 
and brightness and the forbidding gloom of the 
rain-clouds. In any case, the story of the rainboAV 
is Avortby of its place in Scripture. Though noetic 
rather than literal, it Avas a beautiful and titling 
vehicle for conveying to men in the childhood of 
the worhl the tnitli that God’s mercy glories 
against judgment, and is the ground of all human 
hope. 

Though the Babylonian Flood legend allbrds the 
closest parallel to the biblical story of the Deluge 
and the rainbow, some interesting correspondences 
may he gathered from the mythology of other 
nations. In tho Iliad Ave find (a) the simjde view 
of ‘rainhoAvs that tho son of Kroiios hath set in 
tho clouds’ (xi. 27), and (b) the conception of Iris as 
the nersonilieil messenger of the gods (iii. 121). In 
tho Lithuanian account of the Flood tho rainboAV is 
sent as a comforter and counsellor to tho surviving 
couple. Ill the Eilda the rainbow (Asbn^, Bif-rost) 
is conceived of as a heavenly bridge Avliich is to 
break at the end of the world. Akin to this, bub 
with a biblical colouring, Avas the German belief of 
the Middle Ages, that for a number of years before 
the day of judgment the rainbow will no longer be 
.seen. 

‘So tho rainbow appear 
Tlie M orld hath no fear 
Until thereat ter forty year.’ 

The popular tendency to connect Christian and 
mythological conceptions is seen in the fact that 
in Zante the rainbow is called ‘ the girdle, or boAV, 
of the virgin.’ 

The extfaA^agant theory of Goldziher, that the 
history of Joseph is a solar myth, is fittingly 
<!row*ned by tho supposition that tho * bow ’ of 
Joseph (Gii dO^*^) is the rainbow {Mythology among 
the licbrews^ 1G9-70). 

Literatukk.—S ayce, ‘ Archaiological Commentary on Genesis,’ 
in Kxpo». Times, vii. 308, 4G3; Kyle, ‘Early Narratives of 
Goimsis,’ ib. iii. 460; Niool, Jtecent Archceolo/^y and the Itihle^ 
71; Dillinann, (ienesis, in loc. ; Grimm, Teutoriic Mythohujy, Enyf. 
ir. 680, 731-734 ; Thorpe, Northern MythoUnjy, i. ll, 12,‘81, 201. 

Jamivs Fatuick. 

RAIBIN. —See Vine, and Food in \ol. ii. p. 32^ 

RAKEM,— See llEKEM. 

•The word rendered ‘bow’ by Sayce {l.c, 463) is, however, 
very uncertain, other Assyriologists, as Ziinmern (np. Ounkel, 
Schoyf. «. Chaos^ 427), Jensen (Ko»tnnl. 381; KIB vi. 241), 
rendering ‘Geschmeide,* ‘Intaglio.’ Still, this may possibly 
denote the rainbow (Ball, Light from the Eaet^ 40 n.). 


• Tho elevation of Jebel MOsa is 7373 feet; that of Jebel 
Katarina 8661 feet. 

t ‘ On the Fall of Rain at Jerusalem,’ by J. Glaisher. PEFSt. 
Jan. 18d4, p. 39. ’ 
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RAKKATH (n|5T ; B’0Ata^a5a/f^^, the -SaKiO repre- 
Bentin" npi by confusion of i with *7, and the lirst 
part of the compound standing for non ‘ Hammatii *; 
A'Pc/c/fd0).—A ‘fenced city* of Naphtali, Jos 19'**. 
The later Rabbis placed it at or near Tiberias (see 
Neubauer, G^og, au Talm. 208 f.). 

C. R. CONDKR. 

RAKKON.— See Me-Jarkon. 

RAM (□*] ‘lofty/ ‘exalted*).— 1. An ancestor of 
David, Ru 4*® CAppdv), Mt 1®** (*A/)(l/x, hence AV 
Aram, as in Lk 3**, where RV, following WII 
*Apvdf has Arni). In 1 Ch 2® (*Pd/A) (B 'Appdv^ A 
*Apdij,) he is called the brother^ but in vv.®* (B 
A *Pd/i) ^ (B ’ApdfjL, A 'Pdya) the son of Jerahmeel. 
See Genealogy, IV. 5. 2. The name of the family 
(nn 9 ;f>p) to which Eliliu belonged, Job 32^ (B 'Pd/x, 
A 'Pa^d, C 'ApdfjL). It is quite uncertain whether 
Ham sliould be taken as a purely fictitious name, 
coined by the author of the Elihu speeches, or 
whetlier it is tliat of an unknowm Arab (?) tribe. 
In Gn 22-^ Aram is a nepliew of Buz (cf. ‘ Eliliu 
tlie Buzite*), and some {e.g, Wctzstein, KnoM, 
Ewald) have supposed that lia7)i is a contraction 
for Aram, in support of w hich 2 Ch 22® is appealed 
to, where Ramites (o'^in) is supposed to be shortened 
from Aramites (O'PIK, the reauing of 2 K 8®*); but 
this seems hardly likely. In the passage just re¬ 
ferred to, it is more probable that the initial X 
has been changed by a scribal error into n, as has 
happened in several other instances in the OT. 
Rasiii, by a Rabbinical conceit, makes Ram = 
Abraham. J. A. Selbie. 

RAM.— See Battering-Ram, and Sheep. 

RAMS’ HORNS.— See Music in vol. iii. p. 462\ 
RAMS’ SKINS.— See Dyeing. 

RAMAH (nfj’jn, always with definite art. except 
In Nch 11»* and Jer 3E®).—This w'ord, with its 
various modifications and compounds Ham, Hamah, 
Hamoth, Ramatliaim, Arimatluea, is derived from 1 
the root on ‘ to be lofty.* It appears as a ‘ high 
place* four times (Ezk ».8i.a proper 
name it is used of— 

1. (B ApaifK, A 'Pa^a) One of the fenced cities 
of the tribe of Naphtali (Jos 19^®). It is not 
otherwise mentioned in OT. Robinson (iii. 79) 
has identified it as Rdmeh, a village on the great 
route between 'AkJcn and Damascus, and about 
8 miles W.S.W, of Safed, The village lies upon 
the southern lower cultivated slope of the moun¬ 
tain whose ridge forms a boundary between Ujmer 
and Lower Galilee, but still several hundred feet 
above the plain. It is a large village, surrounded 
by extensive olive groves, and has no traces of 
antimiity within or around. It is mentioned by 
Eusebius {Onom, 288, 9) and Jerome (i6. 146, 19), 
Brocardus (c. 6) and Adrichomius (p. 123). 

2. ('Pa/xa) One of the cities on the boundary of 

the tribe of Asher near Tyre (Jos 19®®). ‘ And the 

border turned to Hamah, and to the fenced city 
of Tyre.* Robinson (iii. 64) considers there is no 
question (and in this he is followed by Guerin, 
Galilde, ii. 125 f., and SWP) that Ramah of Asher 
is represented by the modem village of Rdmia, 
It is situated about 12 miles due east of the 
Ladder of Tyre, as the crow flies. It stands upon 
an isolated hill, in the midst of a basin with green 
fields, surrounded by higher hills. The south¬ 
western portion of the basin has no outlet for 
its waters; which therefore collect in a shallow, 
marshy lake, which dries up in summer. It is a 
small stone village with a few figs and olives s 
there are cisterns and a large hirJeet for water- 
supply, There are many sarcophagi abont the 


hillside, some of unusual size. One of the lids 
measured 74 loRg 2 feet broad. Robin¬ 
son considered the remains generally ‘a striking 
monument of antiquity.* West oi Rdmia is a 
lofty hill called Bcldt, on which are extensive 
ruins, and remains of a temple of which ten 
columns are still standing. There is no trace of 
Ramah of A slier in any historical records except 
the bare mention of the name by Eusebius and 
Jerome. Cf. Buhl, p. 2.31 n. 

8. 'PaAux) 2 K 8®® = 2 Ch 22®. In this 

case Ramah is an abbreviation of Ramoth-GILEAD 
(wdiich see). 

4. (*Pa/xa, in IIOR 5® tA b\p't)\d) A city of Benjamin 
which is possibly (see below) also identical with 
No. 6, the birthplace and home of Samuel, but for 
convenience of consideration it is taken separately. 
It is given in the list of 14 cities and their villages 
allotted to Beniamin (Jos 18®®), the greater number 
of which have been identified north of Jerusalem. 
The first three are Gibeon {el-Jib, 6 miles N.N.W. 
of Jerusalem and 3 miles west of er-Rdm), Ramah 
{tr-Rdm, 2600 feet, 6 miles due north of Jerusalem 
and near the main road to north), Boeroth {cl- 
Bireh, 10 miles north of Jerusalem near main 
road to north). Isaiah (10®®) enumerates the posi¬ 
tions that will bo successively taken up by the 
king of Assyria as he approaciies Jerusalem after 
laying up his carriages (i.e. baggage) at Michmash : 

‘ They are gone over the pass: they have taken 
up tlieir lodging at Geba; Raman trembleth; 
Gibeah of Saul is fled.* The Lovite (Jg 19**), pass¬ 
ing Jerusalem with his concubine when the day 
was far spent, passed on to Gibeah {I'dl el-Fm, 

2 miles south of er^Rdm), which was short of 
Ramah. The Palm-tree of Deborah was between 
Ramah and Bethel in the hill-country of Ephraim 
(Jg 4®). Beitin (Bethel) is 6 miles N. of er-Rdm, 

From these notices it seems to follow that er- 
Rdm is the modem equivalent of Ramah. The 
distance from Jerusalem (5 miles as the crow flies) 
accords with the account of Eusebius and Jerome 
{Onomast, 287, 1 ; 146, 9: 6 m, N. of Jerusalem) 
and of Josephus {Avt, Vlli. xii. 3). 

After the separation of the kingdoms, Baasha 
king of Israel (I K 1.5*’'*) went up against Judah 
and built (fortified) Ramah, ‘that he might not 
.suffer any one to go out or come in to Asa king of 
Judah,* showing tliat Ramah cornmande<l the high 
road leading to Jerusalem ; but Asa secured tlie 
assistance oi Benhadad kin" of Syria, who smote 
the northern cities of Tsram, so that Baasha de¬ 
sisted from building Ramah, and Asa took away 
the stones and the timber and built with them 
Geba of Beniamin and Mizpah (2 Cli 16'*®). From 
this it would appear that Ramah w^as more suit¬ 
able for defence towards the south than towards 
the north. After the destruction of Jerusalem, 
Ramah is mentioned as the place (Jer 40') where 
the captain of the guard over those who were 
carried away captive irom Jerusalem loosed Jere- 
miali from his chains. Ramah was very near* to 
Geba and Gibeah: see Is 10®® cited aliove, and cf. 

‘ Blow ye the comet in Gibeali and the trumpet in 
Ramah* (Hos 6*);* ‘The children of Ramah and 
Geba * (Ezr 2®®, Neh 7*® [LXX Apa/ia]). f It was also 
the traditional site of Rachel’s tomb: ‘A voice 
was heard in Ramah . . . Radiol weeping for her 
children * (Jer 31'®: cf. above, p. 193*). The Ramah 
of Neh 11“ is, in all probability, the same place. 

Er-Rdm is a small village in a conspicuous 
position on the top of a high white hill, with 
olives: it has a wdl to the south; west of the 

* But in 1 S * Saul wm elttlne in Gibeah ... in Bamah' 
render Mn Gibeah . . , anthe (Kell, Kirkp., ^,RVin), 

even, indeed, if we should not read, with LXX (b B«^) ana 
H. P. Smith, ‘on the A^ApAwa*—S. B. D. 

t In 1 Ee 590 we find Kirama <K<i>^M) Instead of Btunah. 
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village ia a good Oirket with a pointed vault; on 
the bill are ciaterna. At Khdn er-lidm, by the 
main road, is a quarry ; and drafted stones are 
used up in tlio village walls iii. 155). Tlie 

height of the village is about 2000 feet. 

C. Warren. 

6# Ramah of the South {33j Ba/ieO (A lajueB) 

Kard M/3a ).—‘lleight of the south,’ a city of 
Simeon (Jos 19”), at its extreme southern limit, 
apparently another name for llAALATii-llKER, with 
whieli it is in apiujsition in this passage. It 
ap])oars to he tlie same as Ramoth of the South 
(1 S 30'^, LXX here also has the singular, Taga 
v6rou). 'file verse is not contained in the parallel 
list (in the description of Judah), Jos (after 

v.*^); and in the transcript in I Cli though 

(v.®^) Haal (= Baalatli-bcer; LXX BaXar) is men¬ 
tioned, the alternative name ‘ Hamah of the 
South’ is not given. Nor is it mentioned by 
Eusebius or Jerome. Its situation is quite un¬ 
certain. It has been placed on a low ridge called 
T^ubhet cl-Baul, about 35 m. 8. of Hebron, on the 
main route from Hebron to Tetra ; or (d’ristrani, 
Bible Vlncefif 23) at Kurmih, a little further to the 
S. (see Rob. ii. 197, I9H, ‘202); but cither identHi- 
cation rests upon sliglit grounds (cf. Dillm. on 
Joa 15“*; Ruhl, 181). 

6. I S H® 2*1 7*^8^ 15-'*^ 10*® 19*7'-2af. oqi 051 28®; 
in 1 8 H, also, Ramathaim,* ‘ the double eminemas’ 
or ‘the two Ramalis’ (D’nip-jn : LXX in all the 
passages quoted ( + 19--“), exc(*pt l<)»'•»•-w. 23 v20*, has 
ApfMaOatfx, which it also inserts in 1 8 1® after ‘his 
city*; comp. 1 Mac IH* Taga^f/x [so MSS; A^5 
corruptly'Pat?agf(v], Pesh. i>CL»ALo5). The birth¬ 
place, residence, and burial-i)laco of Samuel (1 8 V 
7'^ 28®). The question of its site is ditlicult; and 
there have been many claimants for it. All that 
we definitely know about it is that it was on an 
eminence, as its name ‘Ramah’ implie.s, and that 
it was in tlie hill-country of Ephraim, not too far 
either from Shiloh, the sanctuary to which the 
parents of Samuel went up yearly to sacrilice 
(1 S 1), or fiom Bethel, Gilgal, and Miz[>ah (Neby 
Samwil), the places visited by Samuel in hi.s 
annual circuits as judge (IS 7*®'*’). Although 
this has lH3cn donlded, it is also extremely dillicult 
to avoid identifying it with the unnamed city where 
Saul found Samuel (1 S 9), and Avhich is spoken of 
ns if it were the seer’s habitual residence (vv.®* *”). 

As regards antiquity, Eiisehins writes {Onorn. 
225, 11IV.): ‘ AppLaOefi 2fi0a [as LXX]. The city of 
Elkaua and Samuel. It lies near Dio.spolis 
[.leroinc*, ib. 95, 18, a<ldH, ‘in the district of 
Timnuh’ (in regione Thamnitica)]; thence c,ame 
Joseph, sai<l in the Gospels to ho from Arimathea.’ 
And in 1 Mac 11®^ Baiiiatliem is mentioned, to¬ 
gether with Aphmroma (Epliraim, 5 in. N.K. of 
Bethel) and Lynda (-- Diospolis), as three toparchie.s 
w'hich had belonged to Samaria, but were in D.c. 
145 transferred to Judiea. These notices would 
agree with a site Beit-Rnna, a village on a hill 
13 m. E.N.E. of Lydda (l)iospoUs), and 2 m. N. of 
Timnnh (Tihneh), proposed originally by Eurrer 
in Sehenkol’s Bibcltexicon (cf. Scluiror, i, *183), and 
adopted by G. A. Smith, IIOHL 254, and Buhl, 
170 . It is true, Eus. says 'near Diospolis*; but 

* * Ramathalm-xophim * (D’pW D’;:!7'3n)is»rrammaticall.vim. 
poswllile. Of courfte the expression cannot mean ‘ the hei^+te of 
the viowe* (I), ae the reader of Tent-Work (p. 257) is Kravoly 
Informcil LXX for D*£)ix has ehowinjr t hat tlie AfisU q has 

arisen by dittojfraphy from tho followin>f word. Jtead either ‘a 
man of Ramathoim, a Zuphito (’rUf; see 1 8 a*) of ttio hill- 
country of Ephraim’ (Wcllh., Driver, Ldhr); or (thoujfh this 
is not the usual way of deslgnatinjf a person’s native place in 
the OT) ‘a man of tho Kamathites 1 Ch 2r<U), « 

Zuphile,’ etc, (Klost,, Budde, U. P. SmithX The dual ‘Raina- 
thaim,’ thoujjh by no means unparalleled (cf. Kirinthaim. 
Gederothaim\ ig remarkable, in view of the sing, hu-lidmdh 
In v.i» and everywhere else. 


the word need not bo understood too strictly; * 
and there are other pjtssages in which the ‘district 
of Tiiiinah ’ is reckoned ny him as belonging to 
the 6piop Aio<nr6\eu}s (219, 84 = Jerome 92, 4; 239, 
93-4 = Jerome 107, 12-14: so Tiinnah itself, 2G0, 4 
= 150, 7). Beit-Rima is 12 m. W. of Shiloh, and 
12 m. N. W. of Bethel, on the W. edge of the hiU- 
country of Ephraim.f 

Another possible site for Ramah would be Rdm- 
allah, 3 m. S.W. of Bethel, and 12 m. S. W. of 
Shiloli, now a largo Christian village, standing on 
a high ridge, with rock-cut tombs, and overlooking 
the whole country towards the W. as far as the 
sea {BRP i. 4,53 f. ; PEF Mem, iii. 13). This was 
suggested by Ewald {Hist. ii. 421), with the remark 
that its present name, ‘ the high place of God,’ 
seems still to mark it as a place of ancient sanctity, 
RA,m-allah has not the same support of tradition 
that Beit-Rima enjoys; but (if Ramah be the city 
of Samuel of 1 S 9) it seems to agree better Avitu 
the terms of 1 S ®; for Rriin-allah, though, 
if it were Ramathaim, it Avould bo in ‘the hill- 
country of Epliraim ’(IS 1*), miglit al.so, as seems 
to be implied of the city in ISO (vv.®), be 
r<‘gar(led as being in Benjamin (cf. Jg 4®). Saul 
Avould proli?ibIy, on his route home to Gibeah, i»ass 
naturally near Rachel’s sepulchre, on the (N.) 
‘border^ of Renjainin (IS 10®), somewhere near 
er-RA,m (No. 4), and might also ‘ meet’ naturally 
men ‘going up’ to Rethel (v.®), Avhether his 
starting-point were Beit-Rima or Rtlm-allah. 

Of other, less probable identilicatioiis, the follow¬ 
ing may be mentioned :— 

(1) Jbuuleh. The traveller of to-day, as he 
journey.s throufjh the Maritime Plain from Joppa 
to Jerusalem, is assured by his dragoman, when 
he reaches Ramleh (12 ni. S.E. of Joppa, 2 rn. 
S.W. of Lydda), that this is the Arimatluea of the 
Gospels. As Robinson (Bi^P ii. 234-41) shows at 
length, there is no ground for this identilication. 
Ramleh is no ancient city; it Avas built by 
Siileimdn, after he had destroyed Lydda, in the 
8th cent. A.D. ; and it is lirst mentioned (acc. to 
Robinson, p. 231) in 870 (under the form Ramnla) 
by the monk Bernard. Tlie name Ramleh signifies 
sa7id; and has no etymological connexion Avliat- 
ever Avitli Ramah, hifjh. Ramleh is also in the 
Maritime Plain, not, like Ramathaim, in the 
‘ hill-country’ of Ephraim. 

p2) Neby SaniwU, the commanding and con¬ 
spicuous eminence (29,35 ft.) above Gikeoii, 4i m. 
N.W. of Jerusalem. Procopius {c, 560) men¬ 
tions a monastery of * St. Samuel ’ in Palestine 
(though Avithout indicating its site); and in the 
Crusaders’ time a church of ‘St. Samuel’ Avaa 
built (A.D. 1157) at Neby SaiiiAvil, Avhich, with 
Moslem additions (including a minaret), remains, 
though partly in a ruined state, to the present 
d.ay ; close by, and once probably in the nave of 
the church, is the cenotaph of the prophet, noAv a 
Moslem Avely (cf. Robinson, BRP i. 459 f.; SP 
214 Tent- Work, 258 f. ; PEE Mem. iii. 12 f., 149- 
152, with views). The Ramah of Samuel Avas identi- 
lied, at least provisionally, with Neby Saimvil by 
Mr. (afterw^ards Sir G.) Grove (in Smith’s DB). 
The tradition connecting the place Avith Samuel 
is, however, very late ; and Neby SaniAvil is much 
more probably Mizpeh (Rob. i. 460; HGHL 120; 
Buhl, 167 f.}. 

(3) Ollier klenti float Ions that have boon proposetl arc S^ha, on 
an elevateil oonioal hill, 6 rn. AV. of Jerusalem (Roliinson, ii. 
T-pl); the Frnnkenher^r, or Johel rXireidls, the ancient Hor- 
odiuin, 4 in. S.E. of Jlelhlehem (Ges. Thet. 1276*); ei*-Rfl.n», said 


* Lydda, as Robinson, BRP it 240, observes, tboiijfh 11 miles 
from Joppa, is said in Ac to bo ‘ near ' to it. 

t Elsewhere, however (146, 25f.; 288, Ilf.), Eus. and Jerome 
Identify Ariinathioa with a or Remfthis, also L iplM 

A«*/rTcXj*,<,—BupjK)sed to be the village of Rantieh, 6 m. N 
of Lydda. 
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I to be a little N. of Beth-lehera, and E. of the 80 -called ‘ Rachers 
tomb/ but not known to Rob. (il. 8 n.) or marked on the PKF 
inap(Bonar, Land of Promise, 114); Ramet el-Khalil, 1 m. N. 
of Ilebron (van de Velde, Syr. atul PaL ii. 60); and the two 
heights (‘Ramaihaira ') of *AHa (21X10 ft.) and Bireh (2080 ft.), 
0 ra. W.S.W. of Beth-lehem—tho latter i m. S. of the former, 
but without a name on the PPF map (Schick, PKFSt, 1808, 
p. 16 f., with map). But it is incredible that any of these pl.-icca 
can have been regarded as being in Ephraim (1 S 1*); and, 
excei^t the first, they are all connected with the identification 
of 'Kaohers sepulchre ’ In 1 S loa with the place now shown as 
' ‘Rachel’s tomb,’ 1 m. N. of Bcth-lehem, which (see p. 193») 
seems iiupos'siblo. S. K. DRIVER. 

RAMATHAIM, RAMATHAIM - ZOPHIM. — See 

Kamaii, No, 6. 

RAMATHITE ('np'jn ; B 6 ‘Pai^X, A 6 *Vap.a0aioi). 
—Shimei the Rainathite was over the vineyards 
of kinj' David, 1 Oh 27*^. Which of the Kainahs 
enumerated in art. It AM AH is in view here, must 
remain uncertain. 

RAMATH-LEHL-See Lehi. 

RAMATH-MIZPEH (np^pn np-j; B *ApapCj0 xarA 
^aaa-Tjipdf A’Pa/xwd , . . Macr0d). —Mentioned in 
Jos 13^® only as one of the limits of the tribe of 
Gad to the north, Ileshbon beinj' the limit to the 
south. It may be identical with Mizpah (and 
Mizpeh) of Gilead (see Mizpah, No. 1). 

C. Warrek. 

RAMESES.— See Baamses. 

RAMIAH (n;D *3 ‘Jah is high’; Ta/nd).— One of 
the sons of Parosh who had married a foreign 
wife, Ezr 10^®, called in 1 Es 0 ^ Hiermas. 

RAMOTH.— 1. In Ezr 10^ AV and 11 Vm read ‘ and 
Bainoth’ (i.e, n'lD’i]; B Kal Mripujyf A Kal'^r^pu^d) for 
Jkremotii (i.e. n'iDv) of RV. In 1 9^® tlie name 

is Hieremotii, Jeromoth or Ramoth was one of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife. 

2. (n’iDM-j, BA ora.) A Gershonite Levitical city 
in Issachar, 1 Ch apparently = Rkmeth of 

Jos 19^' and Jarmuth of Jos 2D* (see artt. on 
these names). 3. P'or ‘Ramoth of the south’ 
(33J n‘iD*i) see Ram AH, No. 8. 4. For ‘Ramoth in 

Gilead’ (Dt 4« Jos 20® 2V\ 1 Ch see 

Kamoth-Gilead. J. A.-JSelbie. 

RAMOTH-GILEAD.— A prominent city east of 
the Jordan belonging to the tribe of Gad, and first 
brought to our notice in the assignment of the 
Cities of Refuge, Dt 4^, Jos 20®. It was also a 
Levitical city, Jos 21®®. In four passages^ the three 
just mentioned and 1 Ch 6®® [lleb.®°], all referring 
to this assignment, the form ‘ Ramoth in Gilead? 

n'iD-j [in Dt 4^, Jos 20®, I Ch 6®® n’iDK-]]) is 
used, but elsewhere it is sim|)ly Ramoth-gilead 
('^3 n’iD'n). Another early notice of this place 
belongs to the time of Solomon, and makes it the 
headquarters of one of the commissariat olKcers of 
that king, 1 K 4'®. See, also, Ramah, No, 3. 

Although it is mentioned as a well-known city, 
we have no account, in the Bible or elsewhere, of 
its origin. Tlie greater its importance the more 
conspicuous it would naturally be; and this we 
find was the case, in the wars between the Syrian 
kings of Damascus and the Hebrews. Of these 
wars we have the fullest account of those occur¬ 
ring between n.C. 900 and B.C. 800, particularly 
during the reigns of Ahab, Ahaziah, Jehorain, 
and Jehu, kings of Israel. Although tlie southern 
kingdom sometimes acted as an allyi the brunt of 
these wars fell upou the Northern kingdom, since 
from its nearer position it was more especially 
interested in them than the kingdom of Judah. 
In one of these wars Ahab, king of Israel, was 
killed, 1 K 22®^"*^, and at a later time his son 
Jehoram(Joram) was wounded, and was carried to 
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Jezreel, 2 K 8^* in the neighbourhood of which 
he was shortly afterwards murdered by Jehu, wlio, 
by the directions of Elisha, had been anointed 
king of Israel. 

In Hos 6® * there is mentioned a city named 
Gilead, about whose identity there has been dilli- 
culty ; but the probability is that Ramoth-gilead f 
is meant, the first word having been dropped, a thing 
well known in the history of OT double names. 

Tlie Babylonian Talmud {Makkoth 9b) places 
the Cities of Refuge in pairs, so that those on the 
east of the Jordan are opposite those on the west 
of that river. Shechem, ueing the middle one of 
the three west of the Jordan, should have Ramoth- 
gilead nearly opposite it on the east of the Jordan, 
and this would place its site at Gerasa, the modern 
Gerash. There is no reason for supposing that 
the Talmud in this case went out of its way to 
state something that was contrary to fact, especi¬ 
ally at a time when the misstatement could so 
readily have been pointed out. 

The main route from Sliechem to the country 
east of the Jordan and on to Damascus is by the 
Damieh ford and Wady Ajlun. A carriage road 
with a very easy graile could ho made along this 
valley, and this was the route by which the kings 
of Israel went back and forth with their chariots 
to fight the Syrians. 

The attempt of Ewald and Conder to locate 
Ramoth-gilead at Ueinmn in the Gilead hills has 
little in its favour. This place has neither 
water nor ancient ruins, it is not a point where 
a prominent city would be built, it is not on or 
near the road from Shechem to the east, and the 
military operations carried on at Ramoth-gilead 
could never have taken place hero. Nearly the 
same can be said of another rival for the 

site of Ramoth-gilead. It has no ruins, and only 
a spring for water-supply, while Gerash has a 
large living stream running directly through the 
town. It ought to be stated that both these places 
were suggested for the site in question before the 
east Jordan country had been thoroughly explored. 
It seems now, however, that the results of modem 
research should have weight above the casual 
observations of a former period. 

The testimony of Eusebius and Jerome, which 
frequently is of great service in determining topo¬ 
graphical questions, is in this case conflicting, for 
one places Ramoth-gilead 15 miles west, ana the 
other the same distance east of Philadelphia. 
(1) Ramoth-gilead, if placed at Gerash, where the 
writer is fully convinced it should be placed, 
would be suitable for a City of Refuge, because 
it would bo on the main road of that part of the 
country. (2) For the same reason, and, more¬ 
over, because it was a central and wealthy city, 
it would be a suitable station for a commissariat 
officer. (3) Here chariots could be used freely, 
which is not true of e^-Salt. (4) This identifica¬ 
tion confirms Jewish testimony that Ramoth-gilead 
was opposite Shechem. (5) It would con firm J ewish 
tradition that Gerash was identical with Ramoth- 
gilead. See a full discussion of this question in the 
writer’s East of the Jordan^ pp. 284-290. 

Litkraturb. — Dlllraatin, Genesis, Ii. 269; Buhl, GAP 262 
(both locate Ramoth-jfllead In the ruins of el-Jatud, Bomo 6 
nillea N. of ©B-Salt); Neubauer, Ofog. du Talm, 66, 260 (inclines 
to identify with ca-Salt) ; Baedeker. Pal, 287; Q. A. Smith, 
IIOUL 686 IT. (would locate near the Yarmuk. farther north 
than the uaual sitea); Merrill, East of the Jordan. 284 ff.; 
Tristram, Land of Israel, 477, 662 ; Oliphant, Land of Gilead, 
212; Conder, Ileth and Moab^, 179 ff., Bible Places, ed. 1897, 
894 f.; O. A. Cooke, ap. Driver, Deut. ‘ Addenda/p. xx. 

Selah Merrill. 

RANGE. —To ‘range* is to ‘set in ranks* (the 
words are cognate ; Fr. rang, Old Fr. reng, a row, 

* Possibly also in Jg 1017. 

t Some &1SS of Luo. recension have VdXyaha (QUgftl). Set 
Nowack, ad loe. 
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of Cornian ori;^nn), and a *ran;;o’ i.s a ‘rank’ or 
‘row.’ Whon ranj^en or ranlvs of incii H<;ourc(l a 
country tlir*y \V(;re said to ‘ r;i.n,Lrt‘’ tlie <!uniitry. 
'J'liat (h tlni only uso of the verb in AV, viz. in 
j>r »Ah a roarif];^^ lion and a ranging bear.* 

Cf. Jiarnes, Sonnvts^ li.— 

* Who, like a rafif^yiri^' I.von, with hia pawes 
Thy liLLle flocke with <laily rJrr.ul udawea'; 

(loldin^,% C((lrhi\9 Jab, p. 579, ‘It in a pity to Boe 
what man is; for he is so franjjjht with evill, that 
assoone as lie hatli a litle lilaiitie f^iven him, l>y 
and by he raun^eth out on the one aide or on tlie 
otht;r, ami will not hohl the ri^ht way, but gaddeth 
ast ray, ye e\'en or ever he thinke it.^ 

The Mubst. signifies; (1) fi 1(58 or rows of soldiers, 
2 K 11^-2 Cli 23’^ (‘Have her forth of the 
ranges,’ lleb. ; (2) tin? extent of one’s rang¬ 

ing or roaming, ,Job 39^ ‘The range of the moun¬ 
tains is his past ure ’ (w); and (3) a grate or stove 
witii rows of openings on the top f(jr ciarrying on 
Hcve.ral processes at once, Lv 11^'' ‘ ranges for p(»ts’ 
{□'"!'?, UV ‘range,’ UVni ‘ stewpan’). Of. Spenser, 
FQ, II. ix. 29— 

* It. was a vaiit yhiiilt for crrcat diapence, 

AViih in.'ioy rriiiri;j:< s rraid Dih w.tU, 

Aiut <»j>r Ki' 'd whose lon^f tonufll thence 

Tiie Hiiiokf lortii iJirc w.’ 

J. Uastincs. 

RANSOM is the tr. in (TP of the lleb. words 
"ipb, from 12 ? ‘to cover,’ hence ‘ to projutiate,’ ‘to 
appease’ (so AV and KV in Ivx 39‘’-. Job 33'“* 3(1*®, 
Its Hr ti'^ 13^^ 21'”, Is 43'^ ; and KV atone in Ex 
‘21'“', Nil I S 12'*, where AV n^nders respect¬ 

ively ‘sum of money,’ ‘ satisfaid ion,’and ‘bribe’); 
and I"]?, from -iip ‘to re<leeni’ (so AV in Ex 21**^, 
KV ‘ redtmipt ion’).* 'Phe v(?rbal form nip is also 
occasionally iM'inh'red by ‘ransom’ instt^ad of by 
the more usual ‘redeem* (.so AV and ItV in Is 
35'", llos 13'*, and KV in l*s 09'”, Is .01", Jer 31“), 
and the snme is true in two casf's (AV in la 5H", 
Jer 31") of the jiarallel term Sn.i. 

In NT tlie word occurs only in Mt 20“” = Alk 10*® 
(where it remh'rs the (K\ Xerpor), and I d’i 2" (where 
it tabes t he pla.co of tlie rare word (ivrlXi/rpor). In 
both cases it is usi^d of Christ’s gift of Himself fur 
the r(5ib'mption of men. ‘ I’lie Son of Man came 
not to he ministered unto, hut to minister, and to 
give Ids life a ransom for many.’ ‘ There is . . . 
one Mediator hetweiui (Jod and men, man, 

Christ Jesus, who gave liimscdf a ransom for all.’ 

b'or the understanding of the.se N'P passages the 
O P otfeis us two possible concentions, correspond¬ 
ing in gem^ral to tlie (lill‘(5rent itel). equivalents of 
the (ir. Xj'T-poc.t On tlie one hand, if regarded as 
taking the place of some word from the stems me 
or bxj, it may refer to (he money payments re¬ 
quired under the law to .secure the release of 
]>er.sons from slav(‘ry (r.f/. Ex 21”, Lv ‘2.5*^'*'^; cf. 
1 I* (Jal 3*'*, and th(_5 passages cited under 

fiKDPMI'TION). On (he other hand, if taken as 
the (sjuivah'iit of 123 (lit. ‘eovering,’ henee ‘ pro- 
pitialiuy gift’—restricti'd, however, liy usage to a 
gift ottered as a sjitisfaetion for a life; see art. 
ritor'ITIATloN, § 6), it may denote the ransom 
)>aid hy an olPonder cither to man (Ex 21'**', Nu 
.35*" '*“, Hr 6“) or to Ood (ICx 30'“, l*s 49') in order 
to save the life whicli he has forfeited by his 
wrongdoing. 7; 

* Klaowhero only I’s 4!V*(AV .and RV ‘the redemption of their 
soul [llfel'); cf. cinp Nu oi (Ki’thii/i) [aU], RV ‘ redemp- 
tioM-muiioy.' 

t TiuH word stands in the LXX for derivati\es of mS in Ex 
21-'"', I,v Nu S4«. 4.H r.i. 61 (ff. v.r.’) I8i«; of Sxi in Lv 

2 .V-U jti M R 2 ‘27‘n ; for ir? in Ex '2ia«* SUi2, Xii 3531.32^ Pj. QXt 
13^ ; nud fi'vr ' price ’ in Is 4rd3, 

t The <1 k( mriioii helweiTi tlio Heh. tonns Is not always main¬ 
tained, for u’ri pip is \ irtually ; see Kx Pg 497 . 8 , 

also Job 332 -I if (as is probable) inyiB is an error for 


Tho.so ex(‘gcte.s who regard Xi'rrpop as suggesting 
ms or inteiqiret Mk 10*® after the analogy of 
1 K H*- and understand Je.sus as teaching that 
His life is the ransom price by which He redeems 
His disciples from bondage {.so Wendt [Teaching 
of Jesus, ii. p. 226 IP.], who thinks of deliverance 
Horn snlPcririg and death ; Keyschlag [NT Thcol. 
i. p. 153], who thinks of freedom from sin). This 
view is possible even if we take Xvrpov as the tr. of 
npi (so Kriggs [Mess. Gasp. p. Ill], who cites Is 
43® ‘I have given I‘"gyi>t as thy ransom,’ where 
tlie context makes it clear that the thought is of 
deliverance from captivity. The paid by J" 
to Cyrus releases Israel ; cf. the parallel ‘ Seba 
instead of thee’). In this case we must regard 
the ransom as paid to the one who holds the 
prisoners captive. The older interpreters, taking 
the ligure literally, taught that Christ’s death 
was a ransom paid to Satan. Modern exegetes 
either think of the recipient ns an impersonal 
power, such as death (Wendt), ‘sin and evil’ 
(Briggs), or ‘ that ultimate necessity which has 
made tlie whole course of things what it has been ’ 
(Samiay, lto}n(tns, p. 86), or else, relying on the 
iigurative ciiaracter of the language, rcfii.se to 
raise tlie question at all (cf. Westcott, Hebrews, 
p. 296). 

Tlie other interpretation, starting with ipb as a 
propitiatory gift ollered in satisfaction for a life, 
malves God the recipient of the ransom. Thus 
Kitsclil, following Ps 49^ and Mk 8®^, think.s of the 
life of Jesus as a precious gift, otPered to God in 
order to ran.soni from death tliose who were unable 
to provide a sulliciently valuable ipb for themselves 
(so Weiss, Hibl, Thcol. p. 101; Kunze, ZWTh, 1889, 
). 148 IP.; Cremer, Bio. - Thcol. Worterb. p. 594). 
n this case the thought is clearly of deliverance 
from penalty, and the nearest jiarallel is to be 
found in Mt 26“, where Je.sn.s comjiares His death 
to a covenant sacrilice, otPered for the remission 
of sins n[)on the occasion of the establishment of 
tlie new covenant between God and the di.sciples. 
((’f. Tit 2**, He 9*®, 1 P 1^®* where the combina¬ 
tion between the ransom and the sacrificial ligures 
is clearly found). The exact meaning will vary 
according as we associate dvrl with Xvrpou alone 
(Cremer), or with the whole clause (Kitschl, Weiss). 
In the first case the conipari.son will he between the 
life of Jesus and that of the many whose place it 
takes ; in the latter it will merely express the fact 
that, in laying down His life, Jesus talvcs the place 
of the disciples in doing that which tliey ought to 
do for themselves. 

Whi(5hever interpretation we take, it is important 
not to isolate the death of Jesus from the life which 
precedes it. It is not the death as such which is a 
ran.som, hut the death considered as the culmina¬ 
tion and eompletion of a previous career of ministry. 
This is clearly shown by tlie preceding context, 
‘The Son of Man came not to be ministered unto, 
hut to minister, and to give Ills life a ran.som for 
many.* We have here the same combination of 
sulPering and service which meets us in tlie ()T in 
the SuiPering Servant of Is 53. It is clear, there¬ 
fore, that the gift of wliich our Lord speaks should 
not he confined to the deatli on the cross, but in¬ 
cludes also His ‘entire Person and service whic.h 
He gives in ministry’ (Briggs, p. Ill ; so Weiss, 
W(^ndt). 

It is to he noted that while Mk 10*® .speak.s of 
the life of Christ as given for many, 1 Ti 2** gives 
the ran.som a universal signilicanoe; ‘Christ Jesus 
. . . who gave himself a ransom for all.’ 

See, further, under ItEDEMl’TlON, SALVATION. 

Litkrati’^rk.—R itschl, Rechtf. und ilpp. 68-88; Ruhm, 

ZU'Th. 1880, p. I48ff.; Weiss, Rihl. Thcol. p. 74 (Eng. tr.p. lOlJ; 
Heyac-hlatf, Mcxttf'nt. Theol. i. p. 149 (Eng. tr. i. p. 152]; Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu. ii. p. 609 fif. (Eng. tr. ii. p. 226 ff.]; Cremer, Bibl.- 
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Thcol. W^rierb. i. xCrpo*; Westcott, Hebrews, 229IT.; Brigga, 
MesH. Gosp.p. 110 ff. For eiinilar ideas among the later Jews, 
cf. Weber, Judische Theologie, p. 813 ff. 

\V. Adams Brown. 

RAPE.—See art. CRIMES AND Punishments in 
vol. i. p. 522*\ 

RAPHA, RAPHAH.—1. In llVm those names are 
fluUstituted for ‘the giant’ in 1 Ch ”• ** («?'3C’) 
and in 2 S 2P®-(•^9'3C) respectively. It is 
there said that certain I'hilistino cliainpions, slain 
by David’s heroes, were born to tlie raphdh in 
Gath. The word is certainly a common noun, and 
not a j)ro})er name. If used individually, ‘tho 
giant* IS probably the Goliath whom David slew. 
But more probably tlie noun is a collective, and 
denotes the stock of the giants, rather than any 
one person. Tlie plural of tliis word, or at least a 
plural of tliis stem, is llEPllAlM (which see). 

2. For Raphah (AV Kapha), a descendant of 
Saul, 1 Ch see KEniAiAH, No. 4. 

W. J. Beecher. 

RAPHAEL ; LXX 'Pa^aTjX, * El has healed *) 
is not named in the Hebrew Scriptures, and in 
the LXX only in Tobit. His functions may best 
be learned from his own words in To 12’-'^®, where, 
combining the dilterent versions, we read, ‘I am 
Kaphael, one of the seven angels who stand and 
servo before the tlirone of God’s glory, present¬ 
ing the prayers of saints. I brought the memorial 
of your prayers and tears before the Holy One. 
When thou didst bury the slain, I was with thee ; 
and now God hath sent mo to heal thee.’ On this 
passage we would observe : (1) The ‘seven angels,* 
of whom Kaphael declares himself one, were prob¬ 
ably Kaphael, Gabriel, Uriel, MbOiael, Izicfkiel, 
Hanael, and Kc]»harel, We rea<.l in Kev 8^ of 
I the seven angels who stand before Go<l*; and 
in D of * the seven spirits who are before the 
throne’ (but this passage is understood by most 
expositors to refer to the Holy Spirit, cf. r>‘'); and 
‘which are sent forth into all the earth,* 6^ 
(2) These seven are tho archangels, the princes of 
the angelic liost. They stand near the throne of 
glory, and were conceived to be the only angels 
who are iiermitted to enter Avithin the ladiance. 
Gabriel describes himself (Lk U^) as one that 
‘stands in the presence of Go<l.* (3) The doctrine 
of Divine aloofness, Avliich was pushe<l to extreme 
hmgths in late Judaism, has, here in 'I’ohit, reached 
thus far, that (iod duos not Himself hear prayer. 
He was thought, as Epicurus aNo taught, to he 
engaged in higlicr pursuits. Prayers whieli by 
their importunity or worth reach heaven, are heard 
by the angels of t he I’resence, and are carried to 
the throne by them, and then they are commis- 
Bioned to execute the answer. There is no clear 
evidence in Tolut tliat prayer was j)resented to the 
angels; tliough Cod. B in To 3’® almost implies 
this, where we read, ‘ Tlie prayer of both was heard 
before the glory of the qrcat Raphael, ’ All tlic other 
versions read ‘ before the glory of God.' The Book 
of Tobit does not assign to Ka[)hael any inter¬ 
cessory mediation. He is .simply a messenger, 
reporting to the Ineffable man’s prayers and tears, 
cf. Ac 10^, Kev. S’*. (4) Raphael served holy men 

as a guardian angel. Wlien Tobias was in danger 
of losing his life for burying Jews who bad been 
massacred in Nineveh, Kaphael ‘was with him,’ 
protecting him. But the unirpie feature of the 
Book of Tobit is that Kaphael is said to have 
assumed a human form, claiming to be a kinsman 
of Tobit, and travelling as guide with him from 
Nineveh toEcbalana. XVbile the wedding festivities 
of Tobit and Sarah were being celebrated, Raphael 
went forward to Rages in Media, for the money 
which Tobias had, years before, deposited with his 
friend Gaboel, and eventually Raphael brought the 


bridal pair safe home. Before taking bis leave 
Kapliael assures Tobias that when he seemetl to 
them to eat and drink, they were under an illusion. 
To 12*”. (5) The chief characteristic of Raphael 

was as a healer of men's maladies. Tobias, the 
father of Tobit, Avas afilieted with leucoma in the 
eyes; and Sarah was pos.sessed by the demon 
Asmodams, who bad, on the first night of marriage, 
slain seven liusliands wIjo had been married to 
Sarah. By tho fumes of the heart and liver of a 
fish burnt on embers, Kaphael instructed Tobit 
how to expel the demon, and to use the gall of the 
same fish to cure Tobias’ blindness. 

In Enoch 10 Raphael and Michael both receive a 
commission from God to punish the fallen angels, 
who had married human wives. The reason Avhy 
Kaphael was bidden to east the angels into cavities, 
and cover them for ever with rugged stones, Avas, 
that he miglit heal tho earth, Avhich had been 
defiled by the enormities of the ‘ watchers.’ Jewish 
tradition names Kapliael as the tliird of the angels 
Avho appeare<l to Abraham in Gn 18, his duty being 
to impart to Sarah ‘strength to conceive seed,’ cf. 
He IP*, Ko 4*”. The Miilrash speaks of a Book of 
Noah (see vol. iii. p. 557*), which Avas one of the 
earliest treatises on medicine. The origin of tins 
book is sai<l to have been that after the Flood men 
Avere afilieted Avith various diseases, and God sent 
the angel Kaphael to disclose to Noah the use 
of curative plants and roots (Ktinsch, Buch der 
Juhilden, 385 f.). Thus was Raphael true to liis 
name, ‘El has healed.* J. T. Marshall. 

RAPHAIM (A 'Pa0afv, *Va<padv, B om.).—An 
ancestor of Judith, Jth 8*. 

RAPHON CVa(f>(Jl>v ).—A city in Bashan, ‘beyond 
the wady * (7r^/5a»/ roD x^*Mcippoc), near Avhieli I’imo- 
theus sustainefl a defeat at the hands of Judas 
Maccabmus (1 ;Mac 5^’). 11 is no doubt the Raphana 
of Pliny {HN v, 1(5), but the site lias not yet been 
identified. C. K. CONDKR. 

RAPHU (kis-j ‘healed*; *Pa</)oi5).—The father of 
Palti, the spy selected from the tribe of Benjamin, 
Nu 13». 

RASSES (BA *Pa<rflrefy, *Pao<r<refy, Lat. Cod, corh, 
and Viilg. Tharsis [ = Tarsus], Old T^at. Tyras et 
Rasis, Syr. Thiras (Gn 1(F) and Rnainses (fix 1**)). 
—Among tho peoples Avhich Holofemes subdued 
arc mentioned ‘the children of Kasses* (Jth 2^). 
Some think the Vulg. Tarsus is original, the 
Greek a corruption, tho Old I^at. and Syr. a union 
of the tAvo. Fritzscho suggested Rhosos, a moun¬ 
tain chain and city south o? Amanos, on the Gulf 
of Issus. Ball adds tho pos.sihility of Rosh (Ezk 
38^*** 39*). liastern Asia Minor seems to be the 
general region which the connexion suggests. 

F. C. Porter. 

RATHUMUS (VdOv/iioi), ‘the story - writer * or 
‘ recorder,* I Es 2*®- *'^* is the same as ‘ Kehum 
the chancellor * of Ezr 4®* ”• The LXX of Ezra 

has merely transliterated the Aramaic title; 1 Es 
lias either taken it as a proper name (xal 
BeArc^goy, *®), or ti^ it as a title (6 [ypd<p(Ajv] t4 
TTpoaTrlwroifTa *’^), or combined both these render¬ 
ings (2®). See Beeltethmus, Chancellor. 

RAVEN (ai*y *drebh, Khpa^, corvus, Arab, ghurdh). 
—Both the Heb. and Arab, roots mean ‘to be 
black.* The Arab, root also contains the idea 
of leaving home. P'rom tlieso tAvo meanings the 
raven has come to bo a bird of specially evil omen 
to the Arabs, who attribute to bis presence the 
worst of presages of death and disaster. They 
are especially superstitious about the ghur&b eZ- 
biUt wliich they say is marked with white on hii 
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black coat, or has a red beak and legs. What 
bird is meant hy these descriptions is not quite 
clear. It is probably fabulous. 

The raven is the first bird mentioned by name 
in the Bible (Gn 8^). The Heb. implies that the 
raven went out and stayed, probably feeding on 
carcasses. The LXX and Vulg. seem to imply that 
it went out an<l stayed until tlio Avaters were 
dried up, and then returned. But there would 
have been no reason for its returning then. The 
raven >vas unclean (Lv IP®, Dt IP^). It is in part 
a carrion bird, and therefore uneatable. Ravens 
were coinmanderl to feed Elijah, and did so (1 K 
17*'®). See article Elijah in vol. i. p. 688^. 
God is twice said to provide for young ravens 
(Job 88*b Ps 147*^). There is nothing especially 
signilicant in this. It is implied in the previous 
and succeeding verses that God provides lor other 
Avild animals. Tlie stories that ravens neglect 
their young are fabulous. The allusion to the 
cnrrion-eating propensities of ravens (Pr 30^^) is 
true to nature. They are always found among 
the birds and animals Avhich assemble around a 
carcass in l^alestine. They, hoAvever, capture and 
eat lizards, hares, mice, etc. Their black colour 
is compared Avith that of the hair of tlie 81uila,m- 
mite’s lover (Ca 5")* They are among the ill- 
omened creatures Avhich symbolize the desolation 
of Edom (Is 34"). Ravens are not wholly lle.sh- 
eaters. On the contrary, they are very foml of 
chick peas and other grains, by devouring Avhich 
thev do vast damage to the farmers. 

I^he term 'orehli^ as avcH as is not contineil 

to the raven. It doubtless includes all birds after 
its kind (l^v IP®). Of these, besides Corinis corax, 
L., the raven, there are in Palestine 6\ aj/inift, 
Kiipp., the Eantail Raven; C, roniix, L., the 
Hooded Crow (Arab, zdffh ); C. agricola, Trist., 
the Syrian Rook; O, vioncdala, L., the Jackdaw 
(Arab. I’dlc)', Garrulm africapillus, St. H., the 
Syrian Jay or Garriilous Roller (Arab, 'aldk ); and 
ryrrhocorax nlpiniis, Koch, the Alpine Chough. 
Aiost of these eat vegetable food as avcH as animal, 
including grubs, Avorins, etc. To all would apply 
the Avords of Clirist (Ek 12-*) in regard to God^s 
provision for them, although they neither boav nor 
gather into storehouses. G. E. POST. 

RAVEN, RAVIN.- To ‘raven* is to seize AAuth 
violence, to prey uyion Avitli greed or rapacity, and 
so ‘raven* or ‘ravin* is plunder or prey. The 
AA'ord comes from Lat. raplna plunder, tlirough Old 
Er. ravine, Avhence also Eng. ‘ ravine ’ a mountain 
gorge, and ‘raj)ino’ plumler. There is no con¬ 
nexion Avith the bird, the raven, Avhose name is of 
native origin, Anglo-8ax. hrefn. 

The verb occurs in AV in Gn (‘ravin,* 
intrans.), Ezk 22*^*^ (‘ravening,’ trails.), the Heb. 
being to tear as nrey. As a subst. ‘ravin* is 
found in Nab 2*’“* ‘The lion . . . tilled his holes 
Avith prey, and his dens Avitli ravin’ (np-iip); and 
‘ ravening* in lik 11®^* ‘Your inward nart is full of 
rAA'ening and Avickedness’ {apirayy), RV ‘extortion’), 
'riie ndj. is either ‘ravening* (Ps 22^*, Mt 7*®) or 
* ravenous* (Is 35^ 46", Ezk 39*). 

An examide of ‘ ravin * in the sense of ‘ plunder¬ 
ing* is Pdall, Erasmus' Paraph, i. 17—‘Mekenesse 
obteynetli more of them that govo wyllyngly and 
of tlieyr owne aceorde, then violence and ravine 
can purchase or obtayne by hooke and eroke*; 
and in the sense of ‘ pluncier,* ‘ booty,* Spenser, 
FQ I. xi. 12— 

* His deepe devourlnpr jawc^ 

Wide paped, like tho ^rlesly inoiiMi of hell, 

Throvitfh which into me darku all ravin fell.' 

J. IlASTINHS. 

RAZIZ —The hero of a narratRe in 

2 Mac 14®^*^*. Nicanor, having been informed 


against Razis (Avho is described as ‘ an elder of 
Jerusalem, a lover of his countrymen, and a man 
of very good rei>ort, and one called “ father of the 
Jews”*for his goodwill towards them*),sent a band 
of soldier.H to apprehend hbn. He escaped arrest 
by committing suicide, tho circumstances of which 
are described in revolting detail in 2 Mac. His 
conduct is criticised adversely by Augustine (Ep. 
civ. 0) in opposition to the Donatists, Avho admired 
it, as the author of 2 Mac. evidently did. 

RAZOR (™ ‘knife,* Nu 6® 8^ Ps 52», Ls 7^, 
Ezk 5*; ‘ razor,* Jg 13® 16", 1 S 1").—It is not 

likely that originally there Avas any distinction 
hetAveen razors and knives, the same Avord nyi? 
being used in many passages for l>oth, but a special 
won! for razor (n-j'iD, Arab, oniis) is used in the 
stories of Samson and Samuel. In tlie above 
passages tbe J.XX uniformly tr. lyci by and 

nniD by alSypos except in Jg 16" Avhere B has 
<rlSrjpo 9 hut A ^vp6u. In early times razors were 
probably made of bronze, as other cutting instru¬ 
ments Avere. In Wilkinson’s Anc. Egypt. 1878, 
vol. ii. p. 333 note, it is said of the barber, ‘ his 
instruments and razors varied at diHerent times, 
being .sometimes in shape of a small short hatchet 
Avith recurved handle; other instruments knife- 
shafjcd were also employed.’ Forty j^ears agm a 
leculiarly shaped razor, Avitli a straight lixod 
landle, was in use in Syria; now European razors 
are universally used. W. Carslaw. 

REAIAH (n;K-) ‘Jah hath seen’).—1. Tho oponym 
of a Calebite family, 1 Cli 4* (B 'Vabd, A *Petd), 
probably to be preferred (so Bertheau and Kittel; 
Gray {nPN ‘236J is more doubtful) to Haroeh, 
1 Ch 2®* * tlie seer,’ B Alu), A 'Apad). 2. The 

eponym of a Bcnjamite family, 1 Ch 5® (AV Reaia ; 
BA Luc. ‘Paid). 3. A Nethinim family 

name, Kzr 2" (B 'PeiJX, A ‘Patd) = Neh 7®® (B ‘Paea, 
A Taaid) = l Es 5®^ Jaikus. 

REAPING.— See Agriculture. 

REBA (y3"j).—One of the five kinglets of Midian 
Avho Avere slain hy the Lsraelites, under Moses, Nu 
31» C?6(^ok), Jos 132i (B [Vb^e, A 'F^peK). Like his 
companions, he is called in Numbers a (‘ king ’), 
but m Joshua a (* prince,* ‘ chieftain *). 

REBECCA. —The NT and modem spelling (from 
the Gr. 'Ve^bKKa) of tho name Avhich is spelt in OT 
Rerekau. The only occurrence of ‘Rebecca* is in 
Ro 9*^^ (both AV and RV), 

REBEKAH, in Ro 9^® Retiecca (n, 7 n-!, i.e, 
Ribhkdh ; in Arab, a cord with loops for tying 
lambs or kids, from rahaka, to tie or hind fast ; 
LXX and NT 'VifitKKa, Vulg. Rebecca). — Daughter 
of Bethuel, tbe son of Nahor and Milcab, and conse¬ 
quently great-niece of Abraham (Gn 22-’®*"); sister 
of I^aban, and subsequently Avifo of Isaac. 'I'he 
idyllic .story of tho circumstances througli Avhich 
Rebekali became Isaac’s Avife is told by J, in liis 
usual picturesque style, and at the same time Avith 
stress on tbe providence Avhich overruled them 
(yv.’'^-i3 [lit. ‘cause it to meet— i.e. happen success¬ 
fully—before me,* so 27®®] ®®), in Gn 24. 

In accordance Avitb Eastern custom (Marrtagic, 
vol. iii. p. 270), the betrothal is arranged Avith- 
out Isaac’s own personal intervention: Abraham 
sends his principal and confidential servant (v.“) 
—called in E (16®'0 Plliezer—to find a Avifo for 
his son, not from among tho Canaanites around 
him, hut from his OAvn relations in ‘ the land of 
his nativity *; the servant proceeds accordingly 
to Aram-naharaim, to the ‘city of Natior* {i.e, 
Haran: cf. Laban, vol. iii. p. IS’^); os he reachw 
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the well outside the city (v.^0» prays fur a sign 
by which he may know Isaac’s destined bride ; and 
the damsel who fullils it proves to be Bebekah. 
Laban and Bethuel, satisfied by the evidence of 
their uncle’s prosperity (vv.^^. so. ss. [RV], 

v.***), and of Isaac^s prospective wealth (v.“’‘), and 
recognizing in what had happened the hand of 
Providence (vv.*^* — ‘spoken,* viz. by the 

facts), agree to the servant’s proposal; Rebekah 
herself consents to return with him (v.*’^-), and so 
she becomes Isaac’s wife, consoling him after his 
mother’s death (v.**'^).^’ 

Like Sarah, Rachel, and Hannah, Rebekah was at 
first barren ; and her barrenness ceased only after 
Isaac’s entreaty (252^),—according to the chronology 
of P (25^* —20 years after her marriage. On the 
oracle, received by her (25“), shortly before the 
birth of her twin sons, see JACOB, vol. ii. p. 526. 
The next incident in Rebekah’s life that we i*ead 
of is on the occasion of Isaac’s visit to Gcrar 
(26®*^*), when, fearing lest her beauty (cf. 24*“) 
might attract admirers, and his own life be en¬ 
dangered in consequence, he passed her olT as his 
sister (cf. Gn 20 ; and Isaac, vol. ii. p. 484*^). 
Jacob was Jtebekah’s favourite son (25^); and 
Gn 27 (JE) tells of the deed of treachery by which 
the ambitious and designing mother, ‘sacriiicing 
husband, elder son, principle, her own soul, for 
an idolized person,’ secured for him his father’s 
blessing (see more fully, on this narrative, Jacob, 
vol. ii. p. 527). After this, she prompted Jacob 
to tlee to his uncle Laban, in order to escape 
Esau’s vengeance, vv.^**-^**: in the paragraph from 
P which follows (27^^-28^), however, the motive 
upon which slie urges his visit to ^laran, is that 
he may obtain a wife, not, like Esau (cf. 20^***“ 
P), from among the natives of Canaan, but from 
among Laban’s daughters (see, further, ibuL), An 
i.soIated, and very possibly misjjlaced, notice (35“) 
states that Deborah, Reoekalrs nurse, who had 
accompanied her long before from ^laran (24®**), died 
after Jacob’s return to Canaan, and was buried 
below Bethel. The death of Rebekah herself is 
not specially mentioned ; but in 49“* (P) she is said 
to have been buried in the cave of Machpelah. 

S. R. DUIVER. 

RECAH,—In a genealogy contained in 1 Ch 4, 
the sons of Eshton (v.^^) are described as * the 
men of Recall’ (np-i a rdace which is not 

mentioned elsewhere in the OT, and is quite un¬ 
known. The LXX has B A ’Pr;0<i. 

RECEIPT OF CUSTOM (reAwi^toz', KV ‘place of 
toll’), Mt 9®, Mk 2*^ Lk ISee Publican, 
Taxes, Toll. For ‘ receipt ’ in the sense of ‘ place 
for receiving,’ see Mandevillo, Travels^ 112, ‘Men 
have made a litylle Resceyt, besyde a Pylere of 
that Chirche, for to resceyve the Ofirynges of Pil- 
grymes*; and Shaks. Macbeth^ i. vii. 66— 

* Memory, the warder of the brain, 

Shall bo a fume, and the receipt of reason 
A limbeck only/ 

RECHAB, RECHABITES (3p’:i., ja, n'3('j2), 

LXX 'P77xd/3 [B in 2S ’Pexxd, 

in 1 Ch 2“ *Pi 7 Xd] ; and ^ApxafSelv in B, "AXxapettf or 
Xapapely in A, 'Pax<i/9efi' in Q; Vulg. JUechab, 
liechabitm).—Rekhdhh is often explained as mean¬ 
ing ‘ a rider,’ on camels, i.c, a name for a nomadic 
tribe. The names aana (of a man), ^*ca3T (of a 
god), are found in Aramaic inscriptions (Lidzbarski, 
Nordsem, Epigraph, pp. 240, 369). The biblical 
Rekhabh may bo a contraction for 

1. Rechab (in Jos. Ant, VII. ii. 1, Gdvvos) ben- 
Rimmon the Beerothite, a captain of one of the 
‘bands’ following Ishboshoth. He and Baanah 

• Which, however, though only according to P, bad taken 
place three to lour yean previously (1717 28^ w*®). 
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murdered ]«hbo.slieth, carried the news to Daviil, 
and were put to death by his orders; 2 S 4 ^*^. ji 
(Budde). Cf. Baanaii, Ishbosheth. 

2. 3. Rechab in 1 Ch 2“® * Hamniath, tlie father 
of the house of Rechab,’ and Rechab in Neb 3*^ 
‘ Malchijah ben-Rechab,’ sometimes reckoned as 
separate individuals, are to bo identified with tlie 
following— 

4. Recliab, Rechabites.—A clan of the Kenites, 
in later times, probably after the Return from the 
Captivity, incorporated in the tribe of Judah, i.e, 
in the restored Jewish community in Palestine, 
1 Ch23-®«. 

Tho view that the Rechabites were a religious sect, founded 
by JehoDodab (2 1^ Jer 85), is improbable; although 

Dillmann, Oehlcr, Schultz, etc., speak of hiuj os ‘ the founder of 
the llechabitea/ It is not likely that tho founder of tlie 
Rechabites would himself be described as ‘ bcTi’Rechab* \ more¬ 
over, 1 Ch speaks of Ilammath (AV Heinath) as the ‘ father 
of tho house of Rechab.’ 

This clan is traced hack (1 Ch 2®®) to Ilammath 
(n?:r 3 =‘hot spring,’ LXX B A AljadO), a 

descendant of Ilur, tlie son of Caleb, i.e, a clan of 
the Calebite branch of the Kenites, The view of 
Berthcau (in loco)t that Rechab was the actual 
father and Hammath the grandfather of tlie 
Jehonadab of 2 K 10, etc., is contrary to all 
analogy. Jos 19®® (P) mentions a town Hammath 
in Naplitali. As a settlement of Kenites under 
Ileber and Jael existed somewliere in that district 
in the time of Deborah (Jg 4*’ 6‘^^), and the Rcchab- 
ites belonged to tho Northern Kingdom in tho time 
of Jehu, it is possible that the Rechabites had some 
connexion with tliis town before tliey migrated to 
Judali. It is clear, however, from Jer 35 that they 
wore a nomad tribe up to the fall of the Southern 
Kingdom. Moreover, according to Kittel (SBOT), 
1 Ch 2®® is part of a late addition to Chronicles. 

The Rechabites appear in the OT on three 
occasions. P'irst, in the person of Jehonadab 
ben-Rechab (i.e. ‘the Rechabito’), in 2K 10*®*^’. 
Jehonadab sliowed his zeal for the exclusive wor¬ 
ship of Jehovah by associating himself with Jehu 
in liis fierce persecution of the devotees of Baal. 
Josejihus reproduces the biblical narrative in Ant. 
IX. vi. 6, and mentions Jehonadab, but does not 
say that he was a Rochabite. The second incident 
is narrated in Jer 35. Some time after the reign 
of Jehu, probably about the period of the Fall of 
Samaria, the Rechabites had migrated to Judah. 
When Nebuchadrezzar invaded Judah in the reign 
of Jehoiakim, the Rechabites took refuge in Jeru¬ 
salem, probably encamping in some open space 
within tne walls. Jeremiah utilized their presence 
to provide an object-lesson for his fellow-country¬ 
men. Amongst other prohibitions, their clan-laws 
forbade thorn to drink wine. The prophet invited 
the clan under their chief, Jaazanian ben-Jeremiah 
ben-Habazziniah, to meet him in a chamber attached 
to the temple, and oflered them wine. They refused 
on tho ground that their ‘father’ Jonadab ben- 
Rechab had forbidden them to drink wine, build 
houses, sow seed, or plant vineyards, and had com¬ 
manded them to live in tents. They stated that 
they had always obeyed these commands, and liad 
entered Jerusalem only through sheer necessity. 
Josephus does not reproduce this incident, nor does 
he anywhere mention the Rechabites. 

The Rechabites therefore regarded Jonadab 
much as the Israelites regarded Moses. They 
traced to him their clan-law. It is not likely, 
however, that he originated the customs which he 
made permanently binding. In his time the 
Rechabites, of whom he was doubtless chief, were 
a nomad elan pasturing their flocks in the less 
occupied districts of the Northern Kingdom ; they 
and their chief were zealous worshippers of Jehovah. 
In the natural course of events they would have 
followed the example of the Israelites, once their 
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follow-nomads, and Hettled down as fanners and 
townsmen. J^rohably the process was be;^innin<' 
in the time of Jonadah ; but that chief nipped it 
in the bud, and indm ed his followers to make their 
ancient nomadic habits matters of religious obli¬ 
gation. He had no leanings to asceticism, and liis 
ordinances were not intended to make his followers 
ascetics. Ho forbade wine, but the term ‘ wine’ is 
to be understood strictly ; there is no prohibition of 
any other intoxicant. His motives would be two¬ 
fold. First, the nomad regards agriculture and 
city life as meaner, Jess manly, less spiritual than 
his own. Jonadah wished to keep his clan to the 
higher life. Moreover, when the Israelites surren¬ 
dered nomad life to settle on the land and in towns, 
they corrupted their worship of Jehovah by com¬ 
bining it with the superstitious and immoral rites 
of the Canaanito baals, to wlioni, as they thought, 
they owed their corn and wine and oil, Hos 2^ 
Recently, under Ahab and dezebel, the worship of 
Baal had greatly developed. The cultivation of 
corn and of tlie vino seemed to lea<l directly to 
baal-worshi[>; and it would seem to Jonadal) that 
by (tutting oil' his jieople from any connexion with 
agriculture ho would preserve the t)urity and sim¬ 
plicity of their ancient worship of Jehovah. 

Probably th(3 Hechabites were still in Jerusalem 
when the city was taken by Nebuchadrezzar, and 
some of them shared the Captivity and the Kidurn 
of the Israelites. Under stress of circumstances, 
they woubl be obliged to finally surrender tlieir 
ancestral cuslorns, so that in Ncli .3*^ we lind 
Malcbijah the Ucebabite ongagc<l under Ncheniiah 
in njbuilding the walls of Jerusahun, Malcbijah 
is styled ‘ruler of the district of Betli-liacclierein,’ 
i.c. of the ‘ House of the Vineyard.* The very 
obscure verse 1 Cli 2®® describes ‘ The families of 
scribes that dwelt at Jabez’—a town in Judah— 

‘ the 'I'irathites, the Shimeathites, the Succathites,’ 
as ‘ Keiiitea that came of llammatli, the father of 
the house of Rechab.’ This points to the settle¬ 
ment of some Rechabite.s in late post-exilic times 
at Jabez as ‘scribes.’ 'flie Vulgate regards the 
words rendered ‘ Tirathites,’ etc., as titles of three 
classes of s(‘ribes, * canentes atrpio resonante.s, et in 
tabcrnaculis commorantes * ‘ singers, makers of an 

iM'ho or of a ringing sound [? cliorus], and dw'cllers 
in tents,’but the words are proper names (so LXX), 
and denote three clans of the men of Jabez. 

The jiromise of Jer 35^^^* that because the 
Reebabites had kept the law s of Jonadah, ‘ fJonadab 
bcn-Rcchab shall not w’ant a man to stand before 
me for ever,’ might lead some later Reebabites to 
revert to their ancient clan customs. It would 
also lead those w ho lived like other Jews to keep 
up the inemory of their descent from the ancient 
Rechabites. .Jeremiah does not expressly state 
that the fnlfibnent of his promise is dependent on 
the cont inued ohscrvance of the laws oi Jonadah. 
Rut, on the otlier hand, this promise and its im¬ 
plied conditions would naturally lead communities 
or individuals wliich oltserved some or otlier of 
these laws to adojd the name ‘Rechabito,’ and to 
imagine a gonealoj^y connecting them wdili Rechab. 
'riius, in modern time, a'Total Abstinence Society, 
W’hoso membera live in bouses and do not abjure 
corn or oil, styles itself the * Rec'liabites.* Frobably 
this ia the explanation of the statement of Heges- 
ippus (nj). Elis. //A* ii. 23), that ‘one of the priests 
of the sons of Rechab, tlie son of Itechabim, wdio 
are mentioned by Jeremiah the nrojibet,’ protested 
against the murder of Janies tlie Just, especially 
as Ejnjihanius (//<rr. Ixxviii. 14) substitutes Sjmieon 
the brother of James for the Rechabite (so E. H. 
IVrowne in Smith’s DJ)), The name bad become 
a term for an ascetic. A similar view exj)lains the 
fact that travellers—Benjamin of Jiubea, 12th 
cent; WoltI, 1829; Pierotti, c. 1860—have found 


tribes in Syria and Arabia claiming the name 
Rechabite and professing to observe the laws of 
Jonadah. These tribes are probably connected 
with the ancient Rechabites in just the same way 
as the Total Abstinence Society mentioned above. 
Moreover, as w'ords for ‘ horseman,’ ‘camel-rider,* 
in Ileb., Aram., and Arab., are derived from the 
root rkh^ it is easy to see how tribes might be 
calle<l ‘ Rechabites’ without any connexion, real or 
imaginary, with the Old Testament clan. 

Ill Ps 71 (LXX 70) the LXX has tlie title Ty 
Aaveidt vluif ^Icji^aSd^ (R Kai tlou irpthrujif 

alxp^cLXcjTLaO^vTcjuf * To David, of the Bn6 Jonadah 
(R Aminadam, i.e. Aminadab) and of those first 
carried aw^ay captive.* This title has sometimes 
been adduced as evidence of the existence and im¬ 
portance of tlie Rechabites in tlie 3rd or 2nd cent. 
But the origin, text, and meaning of the title are 
too uncertain to warrant any such conclusion. 
Jonadah may be the cousin of David ; or, as the 
reading of 11 suggests, a scribe’s error for some 
other name. 

The devotion of the Rccliabites to Jehovah is 
illustrated by the zeal of .lonadab and by the fact 
that all the names of individual Rechabites known 
to us include the Divine name Jehovah, viz. 
Habazziniab, .Jaazariiab, J(eh)onadab, Jeremiah, 
and Malcliijab. It has generally been supposeci 
that tlie Kenites were led to adojit the worsliip of 
Jehovah througli their association with the Israel¬ 
ites ; and that tlie zeal of Jonadah, like that of 
Jehu, w’as inspired by the teaching of Elijah and 
Elisha. But recent scholars, e.g, lludde, have 
pointed out the close asso(uation of Jehovah wdth 
Sinai, and of Moses with the Kenites (see Jetiiko, 
IIoBAB), and have suggested that tlie Israelites 
adopted the w’orsliip of Jeliovah from the Kenites, 
and that the Kenites, and therefore the Rechab¬ 
ites, were by ancient practice and tradition the 
most devoted followers of Jeliovah in Israel; 
hence the zeal of Jonmlab. It should be noted, 
bow'ever, that the only direct evi<lence for the 
connexion of the Reeliabites with the Kenites is 
the very late and obscure passage in Chroni(;les. 

As the Rechabite laws are simply the ordinary 
customs of nomads,— for primitive noma<ls the 
regular u.se of wine was inijiossible,—it is ea.sy to 
lind numerous parallels to them. IVobably even 
the prohibition of wine is not strictly and directly 
religious, but merely a means for i)reserving the 
nomadic life. Hence Molianimed’s j)rohibition of 
wine and similar laws or taboos (cf. US 484 f.) are 
not real parallels. Of others commonly cited is 
I he statement of Dio<lorus Siculus (xix. 94, c. 8 B.C.), 
that the Nabatiean Arabs forbade sowdrig seed, 
planting fruit-trees, using or building houses, under 
pain of death. Cf., further, Jehonadab, Jeke- 
MiAii, Kenites, Tikathites, Suimeathites, Suc- 
cathites. 

5. In Jg P® the LXX has for ‘ because they had 
chariots {rekhebh) of iron,’ 'because Rechab coin- 
iiianded them’; an obvious mistake. 

Lttkratcrr.—W. II. Bennett, Jeremiah xxi .- lii . p . 44flP. : 
BmMe, J!el. of Isr. to the A’xiYtf, p. Ulff. (for connexion of J'' 
with the Kenites); Dillmann, OT Theol. p. 172; Oehler, OT 
Theol., Enpr. tr. ii. 195; K. II. Perowne, art. ‘Rechabites* in 
Smith’s I)fi (views of Patristic and other commentators, 
travellers' tales of ‘ Reohahites’ in Syria and Arabia); Schultz, 
OT Tht’ol., Eoif. tr. i. 91, 103; Smend, Alttesf. Jieiiqioimjesch.i 

93 484 f., W. H. Bennett. 

RECONCILIATION (/rara\Xa 7 //). — The general 
doctrine of the ATONEMENT bos been dealt w’ith 
under that title (vol. i. p. 197), and the biblical 
phra.seology under PROPITIATION (p. 128). The 
present art. is concerned wdtli the reconciliation 
iiiailo by Christ between God and men ; and the 
question specially to be investigated is, whether 
it is subjective only, our reconciliation to God, or 
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objective also, God’s reconciliation to us. The Gr. 
word occurs four times in NT, llo 5'^ 11'® and 2 Co 
5 '®*and in all these places it is used objectively 
to describe the new relation between God and 
humanity brou^xht about by the work of Christ (see 
Cremer, BihL-ThcoL Lex. s.v.). This is, perhaps, 
most clearly seen in llo 5" 5t’ o5 vvv KaraWay^v 
4\dpoiJL€P, ‘ through whom we have now received 
the reconciliation.* The reconciliation must have 
been already an accomi)li.shed fact before it could 
be received, i.e. before faith or feeling could have 
anything to do with it. So in llo 11'® the /car. 
k6(tjj.ov is plainly the favourable attitude of God 
towards tlie world through Ilis turning away 
from Israel. In 2 Co 5'®*the oiaKoi'la rqs xaraX- 
Xayiji and the X(57os r?)? KaraWayijs are the means 
appointed by Go<l to bring men to a knowledge of 
what He has done for them in Christ. And what 
is that ? What is ‘ the word of reconciliation ’ ? It 
is ‘ that God was in Christ, reconciling tlie world 
unto himself.’ That this refers to an objective 
matter of fact, not a subjective state of feeling, is 
plain from the exhortation based on it: ‘ He ye 
reconciled to God.* Hesides, Iiow was God in 
Christ reconciling the world to Himself? By *not 
imputing unto men their trespasses.* But this 
was only the negative side of it. The positive is 
reservea to clinch the argument at the close : ‘ Tor 
(^od nia<le him to be sin for us, who know no sin, 
that we might be made the righteousness of God 
in him* (2 Co Cr^). But if this is the meaning of 
the reconciliation in the two most important of 
the passages that bear on it,—the doing on God’s 
part of all that needed to be done to make it right 
for Him to receive us back into favour,—the re¬ 
conciliation cannot have respect to us alone, nor 
can the whole purpose of the work of Christ bo 
exhausted in the moral elFect it lias upon us as a 
patlietic display of the love of God. Moreover, 
according to llo 3'^’-', the primary object of the work 
of Clirist was not to display the love^ but the right¬ 
eousness of God, That righteousness had bee3n 
obscured by the forbearance of God in the past, 
and might still further be obs<‘ured in the future 
by His forgiving men on the ground of their faith 
in Jesus. They had been tempted, and might again 
be temptyl, to doubt the reality of His wrath 
against sin, unless it were made clear that in 
forgiving it to men God had dealt seriously with 
it in tlie propitiatory work of Clirist. 

1 . The Need of liceonciliation on the part of God. 
—The subject has already .so far been discussed, 
and passaj^es have been cited both from OT and 
NT ascribing anger, wratli, indignation, jealousy, 
and even hate to God (see art. Angek of God in 
vol, i. p. 9711’.). But something may be ailded to 
what is there said of the reluctance theologians 
have long shown to take sucli passages seriously. 
In their recoil from the extreme anthropomorphism 
of fiery writers like Tertullian, they have, from 
Origen downwards, often rushed to the opposite 
extreme, and conceived of God not only ns a Being 
‘ without parts,* but also ‘ without passions.* But 
anthropomorphism has at the heart uf it a truth of 
priceless worth, for man w.as made in the image of 
God (Gn H®), and therefore, spiritually considered, 
their natures are essentially akin. As we appreci¬ 
ate and apply this truth in Christology, 'vve make 
it easier to see the po.ssibility of an Incarnation. 
If the Divine and tlie human natures w’ere dis¬ 
parate, it is hard to see how there could be a 
union of God and man ; but if they are essentially 
akin, the dilliculty is at least sensibly relieveil. 
But if thi.s help is available for Christology, it 
is available for Theology also. For then, what 
Edward White calls ‘the Buddhism of the West,* 
according to w’hich God is conceived as a Being of 
passionless repose, sublimely raised above all the 


fluctuations of feeling to which wo are subject, 
gives place to a truer conception of God, more 
human and therefore more Divine. (See the Ex¬ 
cursus on the ‘ Sensibility of God * in Ed. White’s 
Life in Christ, p. 255, and llushnell’s Sermon on ‘ the 
PoAver of God in Self-Sacrifice* in The New Life). 

We are hero concerned, however, not with the 
Divine sensibility in general, but with that par¬ 
ticular form of it implied in the anger or w'rath of 
God. What is meant by that ? Our answer to the 
question will turn in part on the view we take of 
the way in which God governs the wmrld, and in 
part on the view Ave take of our oavu nature in 
comparison Avith Go<r.s. If we tliink that God 
administers a laAV above and apart from Himself, 
as a judge administers the laAv of his country, Ave 
must interpret all that Scripture says of His anger 
or wrath in some non-natural .sense, for these are 
emotions Avhich, even if he had them, a judge 
would not betray. The more perfect he is as a 

i ’udge, the more carefully Avill lie suppress them. 
1 is decisions Avill tell us nothing of his personal 
feelings, but only of his determination to uphold the 
laAv oi the land. Noav this is just Iioav the great 
majority of theologians, from Origen and Augustine 
doAvn to our oavu day, have dealt Avith the language 
of Scri])ture about the anger of God. They have 
taken it in a thoroughly non-natural sense, as if it 
told us nothing of the personal feeling of God, but 
only of His judicial determination to punish and 
put doAvn Avickedness (see Simon, licaemption of 
Man, pp. 223-229). But this is not Iioav the Scrip¬ 
tures speak, and therefore Ave may be sure it is 
not the view tliey take of God’s relation to the 
world. They give free vent to God’s personal feel¬ 
ings regarding the character and conduct of men, 
from Avhicli Ave may safely infer tliat they did not 
regard Him primarily as our Judge, bull as our 
Father, the Father of our spirits, and our Judge in 
virtue of His Fatherhood; for as every father is 
head over his OAvn house, so is God Head over all 
(1 P H’). In other words, His relation.s to us are 
)er.sonal, and His government direct. *rhere is no 
aAv oA'er and above Him, or betAveen Him and us. 
The laAv Ho upholds is that of His OAvn life, and 
therefore of ours, for our life is but our linite 
share in His. Hence Ilis Divine displeasure, 
Avhen Ave do anything to disturb it. It is Him 
and not merely ourselves avo grieve, Avhen Ave 
fall out of right relations to Him ; and against 
Him Ave chiefly ofFend, even Avhen Ave do Avrong to 
Others. ‘ Against thee, thee only, have I sinned, 
and done that Avhich is evil in thy sight * (Ps 5D). 

The nearest human analogue Ave have to the moral 
government of God is that of the family, and the 
be.st clue Ave have to the feeling of God when we 
deliberately do Avrong is the bitter dLsappointmeiit 
of a father Avho has loved and lived for his children, 
Avhen they have rebelled against him, until the 
filial bond betAveen them is strained almost to tlie 
breaking. Ami the Divine Father feels it the 
more, because, though Ave may cease in spirit to be 
His children, He cannot cease to be our Father. 
He cannot consent to stand in any loAver relation 
to us, anil can only express His astonishment that 
Ave should behave as Ave have done. * Hear, O 
heavens, and give ear, O earth, for the Lord hath 
spoken: I have nourished and brought up children, 
and they have rebelled against me’ (Is D). That 
i.s Avhat sin means to God. Is it any Avoiider tliat 
He should hate it, and plead with Ilis rebellious 
children as He does: ‘On, do not this alKiminable 
thing Avhich I hate* (Jer 44^). 

But even pathos like that Avill be lost on us, unless 
we further see Avhat the Fatherhood of God involves, 
namely, that His nature and ours are essentially 
akin, so that, alloAvance being made for our moral 
imperfection, from our own experience we may 
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safely infer His. If man was made in the image 
of God, a good man must be a good guide to right 
thoughts aoout God. If a good man may be angry, 
BO may God. A good man’s anger will never be 
mere blind rage, nor mere personal resentment, but 
as moral indignation it may rise to any height; 
and the better lie is, the higher it will rise, in the 
jresence of deliberate wrong-doing. And that 
)eing so, it were surely strange to conclude that 
if he were altogether perfect, his anger would 
entirely disappear. There would disappear from 
it only what deli led it before—the smolce, but not 
the flame ; as we see in the one perfect Man of 
the whole race—the Man, Christ Jesus. Was He 
never angry? Hid not lie look round on His 
enemies ‘ with anger, being grieved for the hard¬ 
ness of their hearts’? (Mk 3*). And can we con¬ 
ceive Him denouncing the hypocrites of His day in 
cold, unimpassioued language? Is not Ilia incfict- 
ment against them instinct with moral indignation, 
the fire of which we feel as we read it still ? We 
cannot doubt the reality of His anger. Why, 
then, should we doubt the reality of God’s? Was 
not God in Christ denouncing the Pharisees, as 
well as reconciling the world to Himself? And 
docs not the one fact go far to determine how the 
other should be understood ? 

2. The Possihiliii/ of Reconciliation on the part 
of God ,—But many demur to a mutual recon¬ 
ciliation, not only because they doubt the reality 
of God’s anger, and see no yiccd of reconciliation 
on the ])art of God, but also because they doubt 
its pof!sibility, for reconciliation implies a change 
of feeling, and there can be no change in God. 
This, however, is confusion of thought. It is to 
misunderstand the nature of God’s unchangeable- 
ness. God is not a mere mechanical force, but a 
Jiving, moral mind. It is llis character that is 
unchangeable, not llis feelings, nor His actions. 
These must change witli the changing character 
and conduct of llis creatures, just because He 
changeth not. In any relevant sense of the word, 
it is not He that changes, but we. If wo obey 
not, Ho abideth faithful. He cannot deny Him¬ 
self, and therefore Ho must deny us, when wo 
defy Him. In fact this apparent change in God 
proves His real unchangcableness, just as an 
apparent unchangeableness would prove a real 
change. (See Horner on ‘ the Hivine Immutability ’ 
in System of Christian Doctrine^ i. 244 1!., iv. 80). 

1. But both the need and the possibility of recon¬ 
ciliation on the Divine side seem to many forbidden 
from another j)oint of view. There seems no room 
for it in the Christian conception of God. God is 
Love, and love is incapable of anger or liostility. 
But if God is love, love must bo more than a mere 
emotion. It is a character, and a character is 
made up of likes an<l dislikes, attractions and re¬ 
pulsions, according to its atUnity for, or aversion 
to, the character and conduct of those with wdioin 
it comes in contact. In other words, God is a 
person, not a force. He can, ami does, discrimin¬ 
ate between the righteous and the wicked. ‘The 
e 3 ’^e 8 of the Lord are upon the righteous . . . tlie 
face of the Lord is against them that do evil’ 
(Ps 34^® *®). That does not mean that Ho doe.s 
not love even them that do evil, but it docs mcjin 
that His love is capable of hostility. How, indeed, 
can God love us for our qood without showing His 
hostility to what would do us harm? When a 
river Is dammed back by some obstruction thrown 
in its way, it chafes against it, and poetically we 
say it is angry. But it is not mere puctry to say 
that when the Hivine love is held back by our 
sin, so that it can no longer How forth to bless 
us as it would, it chafes against the obstacle, and 
canm)t bear to be balked of its benign purpose 
concerning u«. Love is goodness in earnest to 


make others good, and when it cannot have its 
way it is grieved, when it is deliberately thwarted 
it is angry, and, as Coleridge sa^^s— 

‘ To bo wroth with one you lovo 
Doth work like madness in the brain.’ 

It is here that Simon {Redemption of 3/an, p. 21G flf.), whe 
has done ho much to deflne and defend the reality of God's 
an^er, has lost his way. According to him, * love and wrath are 
mutually exclusive’; that is, they cannot both be felt/or one and 
the same person at one and the same time, though they may 
both be felt I// one and the same person towards dilTerent 
persons. * A father may become angry with one of his children, 
and, to that extent, cease loving him, without therefore ceasing 
to love the rest. At the moment of inteJiscst indignation with 
the one he may turn with tenderness to [the rest. Not other¬ 
wise with (Jod.’ It is true, he adds that a man who is angry 
because his love has been repelled, ‘ will also, even whilst 
angry, carefully search for means of vanquishing the indiffer¬ 
ence, and converting the contemptuous aversion into loving 
regard. This is what a loving being, a loving God, can do, but 
it is misleading to ascribe it to lovo’(v6. j). 2(U). But surely, 
as Scott Lidgett bas pointed out (The Spiritual Principle of 
th» Aiime^nent, p. 250f.), it is contrary to the most familiar 
experience of life to say that lovo must either bo requited or 
withdrawn. Life Is full of unrequited and even outraged love 
tlmt has never been withdrawn. Witness the way in which a 
mother will cling to a reprobate son, and for all the wrong he 
has done her never give him up while she lives. Nor is the 
lovo that will not let him go love in general, but distinctively 
her love for him. How could her love for her other children 
supply the energy retjuired to seek reconciliation with him from 
whom, by the suppoMtion, it has been withdrawn? It is a 
nior.'d iinpOBsibility. Siiiion’s mistake is due to his making too 
niiK^h of lo\e as a mere emotion, forgetting that in its deepest 
and divinest sense it is a character, a moral determination of 
the whole being towards another. As a character, lore may 
survive the mere enjo^unenb of its own satisfaction. Satis¬ 
faction may give place to dissatisfaction and the severest dis- 
pleasiiro. These may bo the only emotions proper to it for the 
time being, but it cannot enjoy these, cannot even endure them, 
and, in its own interest as well as that of its object, it will seek 
their n-inoval, and, if possible, out of its own resources provide 
a propitiation. That is precisely what God ha.s done for us. 

‘ llcrehi Is love, not that wo love God, but that God loved us, 
and sent his Son to be the propitiation for our sins ’ (1 Jn 410). 

2. But this brings ns, in the second place, to 
wliat seems to many the greatest dilliculty of all. 
That God should both re([iiiro and provide pro- 
utiation seems to he a contradiction, and from the 
act that God did provide it they infer that lie did 
not roQuire it~~that is, did not need to he pro¬ 
pitiated. It was provided by hut not for Him. 
(lod did not, and could not, propitiate Himself. So 
\V. li. Hale puts it. ‘God Himself provided the 
ransom ; lie could not pay it to Himself’ (Atone¬ 
ment, p. 357). To whom, then, or to what, was 
it paid ? To the eternal law of righteousness, says 
Hale, as if there couhl be any such law above or 
apart from God, or as if propitiation had anything 
to do with iin[)er8onal law, or could be marie at 
all outside personal relations. The difficulty is 
due to the assumption that God both provided 
and offered the propitiation—an assumption very 
commonly made, and made decisive of the whole 
matter. Thus \V. N. Clarke saya; ‘ If we wish 
to hold a doctrine that is real, we must choose 
between the two directions for the action in the 
work of Christ; we cannot combine them. There 
may he action that takes ellect on God to influ¬ 
ence Him, but we may he sure that it originates 
somewhere else than in God Himself; and there 
may be action that originates in God, but wo 
may he sure that it takes effect upon some other. 
God does not influence Himself. If we choose or 
judge between these two directions, there can he 
no doubt ns to the result. In the work of Christ, 
was God the actor, or was God acted upon? For 
we are at war -with reality if we attempt to affirm 
both. We cannot hesitate about our answer. God 
was the Actor’ {Present-Day Papers, 1900, vol. iii. 
p. ‘238). But God was not the Actor in the whole 
transaction. God provided the propitiation, hut 
He did not ofler it to Himself. Christ oftered it, 
acting not as Gods representative, hut as ours, 
(See Cremer on IXdcKcaOai). God gave humanity 
in Him the means of making propitiation, but God 
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did not propitiate Himself. Nor ia there any 
dilBculty liere but such as nieota ua everywhere in 
the spiritual life. It is only the supreme example 
of a universal spiritual law. Thus, e./y., God both 
requires and givQa repentance—or rather power to 
repent, for of course He does not repent for us. 
And so with every other grace, as the very word 
implies. The grace is in us, but it is of God. God 
worketh in us both to will and to do of His good 
pleasure. He neither wills nor acts for us, but 
enables us to will and act in the line of His own 
good pleasure. So in the work of reconciliation. 
God made it possible to humanity by the gift of 
Christ, but Christ as the Head and Representative 
of the race actually accomplished it. The prin¬ 
ciple underlying it is identical with the principle 
which underlies our whole religious life, and liiids 
instinctive expression in the language of prayer, 
wherein Ave virtually ask God to fulfil llis own 
law in us, to fulfil in us all the good pleasure of 
His goodness and the work of faith with power. 
(See, especially, Simon, licdcmjjtion of Man^ ch. 
ix.). If this is a paradox, it is a paraefox inherent 
in our very existence, as finite creatures, who have 
yet a certain moral independence over against 
God ; and on its religious side it has never been 
better expressed than in Augustine’s words : * Da 
quod jubes^ et juhe quod vis* {Conf x. 29). 

Litkkaturk.—C remor, Bihl.-Theol, Lex., articles on metretX- 
yAtra-tt, ; Trench, Synotif/ms on the 

sairie; Thom in Exjiott. Time^, iv. 335 f. ; Sanday-IIeadlam, 
Jlomnng, 129 f.; Sartorius, Divine Love (Eiiff. tr.), 128 ff.; 
Lonhler. Apost. and PosUApogt. Times, li. 39IT., 141 IT. ; Bp. 
Kwinjf in Pres.-Day Papers, hi.; Gracey, Sin and Salvation, 
238 ff,; T. Binney, Sermons, ii. 61flf. ; Simon, The Redemption 
of Man, oh. v., and Reconciliation by Incarnation (1898); Scott 
Lidifett, The Spiritual Principle of the Aione'tmnt, cli. v, ; and 
on the Enif. word, Expos. Times, v. 632 ff. 

A. Adamsok. 

RECORD.—To record a thing is to call it to 
mind (Lat. recordare^ i.e, re and cor the heart, 
through Old Fr. recorder). This primitive mean¬ 
ing, ‘call to mind’ or ‘meditate on’ is found, e.a.y 
in Erasmus, Crede, 47, ‘After that thou shalte 
have dylygently recorded these thynges, and called 
them well to remembraunce, then have recourse 
hether agayne unto mo ’; Tindale, Expositions, 
110 , ‘ Therefore care day hy day and hour by hour 
earnestly to keep the covenant of the Lord thy 
God, and to recorde therein day and night.’ A 
similar meaning, ‘bear in mind,’ is common in 
Wyclif. Thus Gn 19'^ ‘Whan forsuthe God had 
subvertid the citees of that regioun, he recordidoof 
Abraham’ (1388 ‘he haddo mynde of Abraham’); 
Pr 3H ‘ Of ther sorewe recorde thei no more’ (1388 
* Thenko thei no more on her sorewe ’). 

We may call a thing to mind either by speak¬ 
ing about it or by writing it down. The former 
meaning is now obsolete, but AV has preserved 
one example: 1 Ch 16^ ‘ He aiipointed certain of 
the Levites to minister before the ark of the 
Lord, and to record, and to tliank and praise the 
Lord God of Israel’ (Heb. lit. ‘to cause to 

remember,* RV ‘ to celebrate ’; the AV tr“ is as 
old as Wyclif; the 1388 version gives ‘ have mynde 
of the werkis of the Lord ’). 

The phrase ‘call to record’ means ‘cause to 
testify,^ Dt 30^® ‘ I call heaven and earth to record 
this day against you ’ (dj^ 'rnv?), 31®® ; and ‘ take to 
record’ has the same meaning : Is 8® ‘ (And) I will 
take unto me faithful witnesses to record ’ ('V ; 

Ac 20-® ‘ Wherefore I take you to record this day, 
that I am pure from the blood of all men ’ {fiaprO- 
popai {jpw, which is incorrectly taken by AV, after 
Tindnle, in the classical sense of ‘call one to 
witness’ [which would need vpai], but rightly by 
RV, as by Wyclif, in the sense, known only to 
very late Greek, of ‘ testify ’). 

The subst. ‘ record ’ is used in AV, usually in the 
sense of witness, whether the person who witnesses 


{fidprvsy 2 Co 1®®, Ph 1®) or the testimony itself 
{paprvpia, Jn P» 8^^- l^, 1 Jn 3 Jn In 

the same sense is used the phrase ‘ bear record,’ a 
frequent tr. of futprup^to ‘ to give testimony. ’ 

J. Hastings. 

RECORDER, THE (i'3|i3n, lit. ‘the remem¬ 
brancer’; LXX iirl rCiV vTroixvr\pdru)v, (6) dvapuppii 
<TK 0 )V, vvofiLfjLPi^aKiijy, (6) vvojjLP7jf^^t'oypd(pos ),— An officer 
of high rank in the Israelite kingdom. His func¬ 
tions are nowhere prcci.sely defined, but the im¬ 
portance of his office is shown by the fact that he 
IS mentioned along with the commandor-in-chief, 
the chief secretary, and other leading officials at 
the courts of David and Solomon (2 S 20^"* 

1 Ch 18^®, 1 K 4®). In the reign of Hezekiah he 
appears as the king’s representative together wdth 
the prefect of the palace and the chief secretary 
(2 K 18^®* Is 3(5®* ‘‘®), wJiile the holder of the same 
office under Josiah formed one of the commission 
appointed to superintend tlie repairing of the 
temple (2 Ch 34®). The ‘ recorder ’ is often supposed 
to have been a historiographer, but Renzinger 
(Arch. 310), Nowack (i. 308), Kittel (on 1 K 4®), 
ct al., argue plausibly that his duty was to remind 
the king of important business by preparing 
matters for bis consideration and laying them 
before Iiim. Under David and Solomon the office 
was filled by Jehoshaphat the son of Ahilud; 
under Hezekiah, by Joah the son of Asaph; and 
under Josiah, by Joah the son of Joahaz. 

J. F. Stenninq. 

RECOVER. — The verb ‘to recover' (Old Fr. 
recovrer, Lat. recuperare) is still in use transitively 
in the sense of regaining something that has been 
lost, whether persons (Is 11“, Jer 41^®), territory 
(as 2 S 8®, 2 K 14®®, 1 Mac 19®®), or other possessions 
(as Hos 2®, 1 Mac 2^); also of regaining health 
(Jer 8®®), strength (2 Ch 13®®, Ps 39^®), sight (Lk 4^®). 
But it is no longer used with the person to be 
restored to health as direct object, as it is in AV, 

2 K 5®* «' ’* “, Is 38^® 39b Jth 14b Cf. Shaks. Jul. 
Cms. I. i. 28, ‘ I am indeed, sir, a surgeon to old 
shoes; when they are in great danger I recover 
them Defoe, Crusoe, 620, ‘ Our men in the Pinnace 
followed their orders, and took up three men; one 
of which was just drowning, and it was a good 
w’hile before wo could recover him.’ 

The intrans. use is also found in AV, to which 
RV adds Jn ID® ‘ The disciples therefore said unto 
him, Lord, if he is fallen asleep, he will recover,* 
for AV ‘he sliall do well’; RVm ‘he shall be 
saved’ (Gr. autdi^aeTat, Vulg. salvus crlt). 

J. Hastings. 

RED.— See Colours in vol. i. p. 467b 
RED DRAGON.— See Revelation (Book of). 

RED HEIFER. —Of the numerous forms of cere¬ 
monial uncleanness which occupy so important a 
place in the priestly legislation, that arSiing from 
contact with, and even proximity to, a dead body 
was regarded as the most grievous, requiring a 
specially efficacious medium of lustration for its 
removal. To provide such a medium is the object 
of the unique enactment of Nu 19—unique in its 
title (see below), in its provisions, and, one is 
tempted to add, in the amount of discussion to 
which it has given rise. 

The precise relation to each other of the two sections of this 
chapter is not easy to determine. Accordine to Wellh. {Comp, 
d. hex.* 170, approved by Kuenen, Hex. 90) form an 

appendix to giving more precise instruction regarding 

the application to particular cases of the general Torah embodied 
in the latter. The more elaborate and peculiar title of the first 
section, however—via. •Tj'iwij njsn ‘the statute of the law 
{TtrahV Nu 19^ 8l2i only—and other Indications rather suggest 
that this section, vv.i*i3, the younger of the two,^* ana be- 

* According to the authors of the Oxford Uexateuch (1900) 
vT.i^fr. are derived from a corpus of priestly tereth or decisions 
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long:* to the eecondary wtrata of P (P*). Neitfier section, it 
should be noted, presents that historical setting which is 
chanwiteristic of the legal ordiimrifies of the main stock of P. 
Such A setting, fiowevcr, was supjtlied hv later Jewish tr.'tdition. 
The rite of the red iieifer, a»-eor(ling to josejilniH, was Instituted 
by Moses on the deatlj of Miriam (see Nu 20^, the chapter im- 
me<liatoly folUnviruj its institution in the Ilehrcw text), and the 
ashes of the first victim were used to |)iirify the jHople at the 
expiry of the thirty days of mourning (/Inf. iv. iv. G). 

1, The preparation of the ashes of the red heifer. 

ii. The j)urp<)H(> and manner of their application. 

iii. The origin and significance of the rite. 

iv. The red heifer os a type of ('hrlst. 

i. The procedure to be follotocdm the preparation 
of the ashes is laid down in outline in De- 

tailed instructions—a few of the more im[)ortant of 
which are noted in tliesetjutd—will be found in the 
special treatise of the Mislma devoted to the sub¬ 
ject (see Literature at end of art.). The ashes are 
to lie those of a victim with spei ial (|uaU(ications of 
sex, colour, and condition, the ultimate grounds 
for wliich have formed the sulijeet of endles-s de¬ 
bate amonf( Jewish and Christian scliolars. The 
sairrilicial victims were jireilominanlly males, in 
the ease of the sin-oirerin;.(s for t he con^^re^ation, a 
he-^^oat (Lv tF) or a younj' hullock (4-^); here, as 
in the ancient and allied rite by wdiich the land 
was purified from the deliltnnerit of an uritraced 
murder (Ut a heifer or youn^ cow was pre¬ 

scribed. According to a w'idely supported view 
(Ihilir, Kurtz, Keil, Edersheim, etc.), the female .sex, 
as the immediate source of new life, was chosen in 
ord(U’ to furnish a more sugg<*stivo contrnst in a 
rite associated wdth <Ie«,th. I’his and similar ex¬ 
planations, however, seem to us to introduce a 
train of thought much too advanced for eeremoniivs 
hearing su< h evident marks of a great antiquity 
(see iii. below) as do those of Nu 19 and Dt 21. 
We ought rather, in these cases, to .see in tlie choice 
of the fmnale sex the ilesire to oiler the most 
precious and therefore the most etficaeious viidim, 
the females, as the hreeders of the herd, lieing the 
more valuable in the estimation (»f a pastoral r>eople 
—a view ndlected in the eomimsition of Jaecdis pre¬ 
sent to Esau (Gn J'J’****; cf. Gillin.-llyssel, 

429).* 

The age, by Kabbinic preseriniion, might range 
from two to live years {Parah i. 1); the colour 
must be red ef. /ee 1^* of horses), or rather 

reddish brown .t '^J'be Iieifer, further, ha<l to be 
without spot or hlemish of any kind, ‘ upon which 
never came yoke’ (v.^), rightly paraplira.sed by 
Josephus as ‘a heifer that had never been used to 
the plough or to husbandry’ {Ant. iv. iv. 6; ef. 
l^t2P, and the epitliets di^irycs, ivjucjes^ applied to 
Bacriticial vietims by ela.ssieal writer.s). Tlie cost 
Avas defrayed from the half - shekel temple tax 
{Shchil. iv, 2). 

Not the high priest, who dared not risk the con¬ 
tagion of uneleanriess, but bis re]»resentaitive, i 
I'^Joazar, had to bring the vietim forth ‘without 
the camp’ (v.®)—that is, in actual pnictice, fnim 
the temrile hill, hy (he so-called Ked Iieifer bridge, 
across tno Kidron to the ISIount of Olives. A rite 
80 sacrosanct, and therefore entailing ceremonial 
delilement on the place anil persons concerned, bad 
to be performed at a distance from the sanctuary 
(ef. the barren valley of Dt 21'*). At a s]>ot secure 
from possible contamination by graves, the heifer 
was slain by a second ])erson in the presence of the 
priest, who, dip])ing bis linger in the warm blood, 
sjirinkled thereof seven times in the direction of 
—hence the signature !*♦—codiflt'd independently of the main 
«to<'k of P (PK). See op. dt. ii. 218 f., and cf. i. 152 f., and art. 
Isl MHKKS. 

* For other explanations of the comparative sacredness of the 
cow, SCO W. R. Smith, 280, * 287, and reff. there. 

t The later Jewish authorities hy a faNe exegesis, which took 
‘plivsleallv perfect,'as a qiialUh ation of the preceding 
Clive ‘perfectly ri'd,'considertHl the presence of even two 
hairs of another colour as disqualifying (Parah il. 6; cf. Kashi 
and other commentators, in loc.). 


I the sanctuary, i.e. the temple. A pyre having 
been previou.sly constructed of various fragrant 
W'oods,* the coiufilete carcass of the heifer—‘ her 
skin, and her tlcsh, and her blood, with her dung’ 
(v.o)—wa.s bunieil thereon. At a certain .stage (see 
Parah iii. 10) an interesting fuirb of the ceremony 
took place. This wa.s the casting, by the directing 
priest, of ‘cedar tvood (i-jn), ami hyssop, and 
scarlet* into the midst of the burning mass. Ac¬ 
cording to later authorities, these items consisted 
of a thin piece of so-calle(l ‘cedar’—in reality a 
piece of the fragrant Avood of the Junlpcriis Phtrn- 
icea (see Ckdar) or J. Oxycednis (Low, Aram. 
PJlanzennanicn j p. 57)—a cubit in length, a bunch 
of aromatic hyssop or wild marjoram, and a strip 
of woollen <dotU dyed scarlet, which bound the 
juniper and hyssop together [Parah iii. 10. 11, 
with commenlarie.s ; Mainionide.s, de Vacca liuftt). 

When the whole pyre was reduced to ashes, 
the.se were collected oy a third (dean i>er.soii—the 
tw'o previous participants having been rendered 
unclean, in modem piirase ‘ tahoo ’ (see below, iii.), 
by contact with the sacrosanct victim, and de¬ 
posited hy him ‘without the (*amp in a ch'an jilace’ 
(v.**). 'I’he ashes (not of the n.sl Iieifer alone, be it 
noted, but tlie.so mixed with the aslies of the frag¬ 
rant woods) were now ready to be iisial as the law 
pre.s(U'ibed. All the three participants in the cere¬ 
mony were un{ Ic.'in (or taboo) till sundown, after 
which time, having bathed tludr persons and 
washed their clothes, they were ag.ain ceremonially 
clean (vv.'^-—that is, they were again admitted 
to the .society of tlieir fellows, and to participation 
in the cult us. 

ii. *V\ni purpoae of the aslios prepared as above ia 
expressly deidared to be ‘for (the iirefiaration of) 
a water of separation’ (nnj v.^^; RVm ‘a water 
of impurity’). The meaning of the.se words wa.s 
early misunderstood. The J..XX, followed by all 
the chief ancient versions, connecting ^ 7 ; niddah 
with the Aram,aic form of tlio llcb. nn ‘ to sprinkle,’ 
remhuvd the plirase by i>Su;p pavncri-wv ‘water of 
s]uinkling,’ Jeiome’s n(//nc a.yx'rsionis, luither’s 
Spn.’7i(jW(fs.<<cr. In reality tlie vei l) .171 (se(^ Is (i(3®) 
denoted in the leilinieal language of the priests ‘to 
exclude from tlie cuUus,’ in post-bibliial Hebrew 
‘ to excommunicate ’; lienee the substantive niddah 
denotes ‘that which excludes from the eultus,’f 
viz. ceremonial uiicleanm^ss or impurity, Md 
niddah (lit. ‘water of exclusion’) accordingly 
signilies water for rcinochicf the nncleannesa Avhich 
is the cause of this exclusion ; in other word.s, a.s 
suggested by UVm, ‘water [for the removal] of 
impurity.’ The mode of prejiaration was of the 
simplest: ‘for the unclean tliey sluill take of the 
ashes of the burning of the .sin-ollering, and niiining 
Avater shall be j»ut thereto in a vessel ’ (v.^’ KV). 
Thi.s simple ju'ocednre was later elaborated Avitli 
the most ingenious lUdail, if we are to believe the 
stateimnits of the Mi.shna, to Avliich the student is 
referred (/Vi m/i iii. 2-5). A clean person—accord¬ 
ing to Paf'fih xii. lo, an adult male, not a fcmule, 
though th(3 latter might hold the ves-sel—took a 
bunch of hys.sop, dipjied it in the ‘ Avator of im- 
Mirity,’and sprinkled the house in Avhich a d(‘.ath 
ind t.aken ]dace, nud all the persons and utensils 
therein, except such of the latter as Avere providtsl 
with lids, or Avero otherwise closed against the 
contagion of uncleanness (v.*'"'). The s.ame lustra¬ 
tion av as requiied in the case of uneleanriess con- 

* Four aro named in Parah III. 8: and pk (Assyr. Mnu^ 

* cedar’), two Bpeci 03 of juniper (iwobably), ' cypres-s'and 

n»c. 

f Iltn K/.ra Hijpears to ho the first to jeraap the tnie connexion 
hetween thexcrh find the suhstantive. See hi.s comm, in loc. 
Rashi kept to the traditional view .T'Un 'dV ‘for water of 
sprinkllnjr.’ The commentaries of both exegetes aro found In 
the ordinary Rabbinic Ihhles. 
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tracted by every one who had occasion to touch a 
dead body, whether the person had died a natural 
or a violent death, ana by every one who had 
touched even a bone of tlie nunian body or a grave 
(vJO). 

By a separate enactment (Nu ; note esp. 

nn'inn njsn v.®0> which likewise bears every indica¬ 
tion of ‘ belonging to the latest stratuiu of the 
priestly legislation, the ‘water of impurity* had 
to be employed on the return from a campaign for 
the cleansing of the soldiers and their captives 
(3P®), including their clothes and impcdhnenta 
(v.*®). The spoil, also, of precious and useful 
metals taken from the enemy, after a preliminaiy 
purilication by being passed through the lire, had 
to be linally purified by the application of the 
‘water of impurity* (v.^^f.j^ 

In the case of unclean persons the sprinkling 
was performed on the third and seventh days 
following that on which the uncleanness had been 
contracted. On tlie seventh day ‘at even* or 
sundown, after having batlied their persons and 
Avasliod their clothes, they were once more clean. 
The ban of exclusion from tlie eultus was finally 
removed, and the persons allectcd resumed their 
place in the holy community of J". 

iii. Origin mui significance, of the rite .—Although 
the chapter before us may, or rather must, have 
assumed its present form at a comparatively late 
period, tlie essential part of the ceremony of lus¬ 
tration may be coniidently affirmed to be of 
extreme antiquity, for the mystery attaching to 
the beginning and the end of life, and to the 
blood as the vehicle of life, has impressed mankind 
from the earliest days. In all forms of primitive 
religious thought a dead body is conceive<l as a 
source of real, if undefined, danger to ell in 
proximity to it. Itself in the higliest degree 
unclean, in modern phrase taboo, it becomes an 
active source of uncleanness, and renders taboo 
everyone and everything about it. These death 
taboos, as they may be called, were in full force 
among the ancient Hebrews, as among the other 
nations of antiquity, and tlie means used to 
remove the taboo were to a largo extent identical. 
Primarily, as Robertson Smith has i>ointed out, 

* purification means tlie application to the person 
oi some medium which removes a taboo, and 
enables a person to mingle freely in the ordinary 
life of his fellows’ (i^»S’^405). The most widely 
distributed medium is, of course, water, but for 
aggravated cases of uncleanness this medium was 
supposed to acquire increased potency through 
the addition of ashes (see the rell. to ancient 
writers quoted by Biihr, SymboUk^ ii. 495, and 
Knobel in Dillmann’s commentary, in loc.). Here, 
then, wo have the origin of the essential part of 
the Hebrew rite. 

Closely connected with this circle of ideas is tho 
universal belief of primitive man that sickness and 
death are caused by harmful and malevolent 
spirits whose anger ho has incurred (cf. Demon, 
vol. i. p. 690*). An interesting survival of this 
primitive mode of thought may, we venture to 
think, be found in tho ritual of the red heifer. 
Much laboured ingenuity has been expended in 
finding suitable symbolical meanings for each of 
the ‘ cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet ’ which were 
added to the burning pyre. Accordinj^ to some, 
cedar, hastily assumed to be the majestic cedar of 
Lebanon, is the symbol of pride, as hyssop of 
humility; according to others, cedar, the incor¬ 
ruptible wood, was chosen ‘ os typical of eternity 
of life, hyssop of purification from the power of 
death, and scarlet thread to show the intensity of 
life in the red heifer.* The true explanation, it 
seems to us, is to be found in the primitive concep¬ 
tion referred to above. We have here a meaning- 
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less survival, of which innumerable parallels will 
occur to students of comparative religion, fiom tho 
time when the fragrant woods, such as juniper and 
cypress and the aromatic plants of the mint family, 
were supposed to act as a protection against the 
harmful unseen powers that were the cause of 
death * and hovered about the dead. The scarlet 
cloth is to be explained either by the fact that a 
special healing virtue was assigned in antiquity to 
trie scarlet dye (Delitzsch,'!' art. ‘ Sprengwasser ’ in 
Riehm’s UlyB d. bibl. Alt€rthmns‘^), or by the 
universally prevalent idea of red, the colour of the 
sacred blood, os the taboo colour par excellence 
(Jevons, Introd, to Hist, of Religion, 67 ff. ; Trum¬ 
bull, The Blood Covenant, 236f.).t The line of 
thought along which we have sought to explain 
this confessedly dilficult part of the ritual, to the 
exclusion of the advanced symbolical interpreta¬ 
tion hitherto current, finds furtlier justification in 
the use of a sprinkler, consisting of a bunch of 
hyssop, tied to a handle of juniper wood by a 
similar strip of scarlet cloth, in sprinkling a house, 
as well as a person, that was to be declared free 
from the plague of leprosy (Lv 14’'^'^*)• 

While we have thus endeavoured to trace the 
origin of the ritual of the red heifer to its source 
in an atmosphere of primitive religious thought 
common to tho Hebrews of the pre-Mosaic age 
with other races on .a similar plane of develop¬ 
ment, it must not be forgotten that the rite 
received a higher and fuller interpretation in being 
admitted into the circle of the jiriestly legislation 
of the post-exilic age. Uncleanncss and sin, sin 
and death, are now associated ideas (for the whole 
subject, see art. Uncleanness). The red heifer 
has become a sin-ollering (vv.®* of a unique kind ; 
part of tho blood is sprinkled towards the dwelling- 
place of J", from whose worship those * unclean 
from the dead* are temporarily excluded, the rest 
is burned with the victim to heighten the expiatory 
efiicacy of the ashes. The rite in all its details 
becomes a powerful object-lesson, teaching tho 
eternal truth that a holy God can be served only 
by a holy people. 

It is no longer possible to ascertain the extent to which the 
‘ water of impurity ' was actually used as a medium of lustration 
by the mass of the Jewish people. Even such sober investi¬ 
gators as I>elitzBch and Dilltnann have pointed out the ditti- 
culties in the way of an extended application of the ritual of 
Nu 19 in a thickly peopled country. Again, what are wo to 
make of the statement {Parah iii. 6) that only seven or nine 
red heifers were slain in all—-the first by Moses, the second by 
E/ra, and the rest later ? Tho probability is that, like many 
other of the more stringent requirements of the Leviticjal code, 
the observance was confined to the more ardent legalists in 
Jerusalem. Jewish tradition represents this and other rites 
regarding unclean ness as ceasing to be observed about fifty 
years after the destruction of tne temple (Hamburger, Real- 
vricycl. d. Judent/mrns, i. 874). The red heifer, It may be 
remarked finally, has given her name to the second chapter of 
the Koran, ‘the sunui of the heifer,’ in which, however, 
Mohainmea in his usual fashion has confused the two heifers of 
Nu 19 and Dt 21 (see 8ur. ii. 63 ff.). 

iv. The red heifer as a type of Christ. —It was 
natural that the early Church should see in the 
expiatory rite of Nu 19 a prefiguring of the atoning 
work of our Lord. The first to give literary ex- 
ression to this idea, which has received such 
etailed elaboration at the hands of successive 
generations of typologists, is the author of the 
* In comparatively recent times in our own country, a Juniper 
tree planted before a house was regarded os a preventive of the 
plague. 

t Delitssch if apparently the only writer who has sought to 
assign other than a purely symbolical significance to these three 
elements. See, besides the above article, his commentary on 
He 918 , and cf. Nowock, Arcti. il. 289, note 1. 

t If we could be sure that the red colour of the heifer was ai 
old as the praotioe of burning for the sake of the ashes, the 
choice would probably have to be explained by the same associa¬ 
tion of Ideas. The oxen sacrificed by the ancient Egyptians 
had also to be red, a single block or white hair disqualifying ao 
animal for the sacrifice ^lutarcb, Iti» ei Osiris, 81; Heroa. IL 
38, cited by Fracer, Golden Bough, 1. 300, 2nd ed., 1900, it 818). 
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EjMKtlo to the IlehrewK in the familiar passajje 
In the tCnislle (jf lijiinahas we lind a whole elnipter 
(ch. H) tIe\oted to this siihjeet, in the course of 
'wliieh the wTiter shows an intimate ae<|uaintanee 
’svitli (!ontem|Muai’y .lew ish pi;M‘ti(*e as refleeted in 
tlie Mishn.a (see esp. Pnntlt iii. ‘J, 3). ‘The calf is 
JeHUH,’ tlie jnnip(*r wood is 11 is cross, wdiile the 
scarlet wool, the hyss<»p, and other details receive 
a more or less at>proi>i iate intcj pretation. 

Ln Kit ATCUK. —Ttio etjttitri. on Nii 15), OKp. Dillmann; the 
tn'JitiKf /‘Utah (l.aL tr. with ooiniiniitaru'S iti SiiM*nliU‘^iiis' 
MiHtjoa, vol \i., in liur^ lav’s 'I’nhnml, p. lino IF.), which 

forniH the hu.sia of .MaiinotjnlfM' LrcfitiHe me noSn, edileti with 
Lilt. tr. tuid notcH hy A. C. Zeller, de Vaecn 1711; 

iSjxiicer, d*' Hrh nt ii. 1.'*, ‘ (1»* \ 1 1 n la rufti,’ etc.; Bahr, 

Sintiliiihk til t* iliiHuisi'hf'n ('ii/lnH, isa'.i, i. 4l);t :il2 ; Kurtz in .s7v', 
1840, p IT ; )‘’,dci sImmim, 'I'/ic etc. p. 304 17 ; works 

on IliMii'.d arcli.eolo^yy, cup. 1 liuifher;,', Keil (i. 38.>ff.), and 
NowiK k (n ‘!SS IT.) ; art. ‘ Sj»reii;^wa.‘iser ’ hy Dclil/sch in 
Itielmi H //ir/; d. UdA, AUerlhatut* '^, and * Keinl^^nntfeii * by 
lu*niK in A. K. S. KkNNEDV. 

RED HORSE.— See Kkvklatjon (Book of), 
p. 2.39. 

RED SEA (no’C' Kx 10’” and often ; also c*n Kx 
14“''*-", Is etc,. ; on^rD; Is ll»»; 'l.XX 

i) OdXaiTtxa^ witli (he e(|nivalent amon; 4 Ht 

laitin f^n‘o; 4 i}LpherM Mftrc Ruhratn^ also Mnrc, 
Krtffhr>rntn). --'rin^ ori;.;in of tint name ‘BeilSea’ 
is nnc(‘i(ain, tlioiivdi several reasons for it have 
lieon n-'Sioiipd, such as I he l oloiir of the corals 
which eo\<T ifs lloor or Iim^ its shores; the tiii'^ot 
of (lie hdoinile and Auihiaii mountains which 
liorder its coasts, and the li^dit of an Eastftrn sky 
relh'cted on its waters. I)(‘an Stanley eonsiilers 
that the nann* as applii’d to the (lulfs of Suez and 
Akah.'ih is compaiat ively modern, as it was used 
to designate tlie watms of the Indian Ocean and 
til ■ rersinii (hilt hetuie it was appliitd to the anti 
which e.\(en4ls northwards of the Strait of I>ab-el- 
Mandeh;* and in tin; tormer application it is used 
hy lleiosus arnl IIcroihit us.f 'I'he H(;hr<nv name 
YnuL Siffik (see art. Sunt) ap[)earH to have been 
Used fiom vmy early times, '[’he ori^^in of the 
nann* is not of much im[iortance, since the name 
itsidf is in viniveisal use. 

'riie, Ueil Sea is one of the most remarkable of 
oceanic j^nllson the ;;I(jhe, ow’in;^ to (he fact that 
it re< eiv(‘s the waters of no river, while the evapo¬ 
ration from its surface is necessarily enormous. 
It must, therefore, he fed hy the inifu.x of w’ater 
from I he Imlian ()ee;in through the Straits of 
Jhih el■ Mumleh ; hut as such a condition of supply 
w'ould Umg me this havon;sulted in the conversion 
of the whole basin into a imiss of solid rock-salt, it 
is inferreil that an outward current Hows into the 
Indian Ocenn hen(*ath the .suiface inward current. 

1 he length of the Bed St'a from the Str.aits to 
tin* head of tlie (Jiilf of Sin;z is about Jlk'iO miles, 
and tin; extreme breadth in lat. 19“ N. 205 miles! 
Towjirds its nortln;rn end it bifurcates into tw'o 
narrow gulfs—those of Suez and Akahah ( Elanitic 
(Julf), lietween which rises the mountainous region 
of Sinai. 'I'he waters are clear aiul of a deep blue 
colour ; and, as might he exp(*cted, are more .saline 
than those of the ocean in the proportion of 4 to 
3‘5 ; tlie relative densities being l‘U30 and 1*026 at 
a temperature of 6u Fahrenheit. 

'riie waters of the Bed Sea are crowded with 
living forms, and tlieir high temperature (wliere 
not deep), eombilled with extreme purity, being 

• Stanley, Sinai and Palfefine ®, b (noteX 

t KaulinHcn, Ancit'nt Monandtu's, i. liH). Sayco (//CJ/2 .'j 5 PT.) 
maintains ttiat Vatn Suph aa nscO by Ilvb. writers tneaiis 
onl> the (Julf of Atjabah, and that its application in Fx 1.'’.'* -’8 
to I lie ‘8ca,’ winch the Israelii <•« crussrcl on leavitnf Kjf^pt, 
r«'sl8 iHMui a nimlaki*. This \ iew, wiiich the present wnler is 
pcrMUKteil IS entirely erroneous, was adopted l)y .Sayoo in 
onlcr to «jupp<)rl his theory ttiat Mount Sinai lay amongst the 
Edomite mountaina east of the Oulf of AkabaJi. Sue, further, 
art. «i«Ai. * 


favourable tn polyp life, coral reefs abound, either 
lining the sliores or rising as islands above the 
surface. Tlie navigable channel from Suez to the 
Straits lies nearly in the centre of the basin, and 
in lat. 2r N., where the greatest depth is found, 
the bed descends to a dentil of 1200 fathoms. 

That the bed of the Red Sea is becoming shallower 
hy the gradual rise of the land, admits of the clearest 
proof. Raised beaches ctuitaining shells and corals 
now living in the water are found at various 
levels up to many feet above the present surface ; 
as, for example, along the clill’s of Nummulite 
limestone above Cairo and other parts of Lower 
Egypt, as well as along the sliores of the Gulf of 
Suez and Akahah. The most remarkable of these 
beaches is that which is found at a level of 220 
ft., and was lirst recognized hy Oscar Fraas. Still 
more recently, and probably within the human and 
pre-historic period, the waters of the Red Sea 
s(.rct<;hed up the Isthmus of Suez into the gn;at 
Bi(l«;r Lake, as the lloor of the canal when lieing 
cut in 1867 laid open beds of rock-salt and strata, 
with recent shells and corals.* At the close of 
the lilocene jieriod the whole siirfa(;o of Fgyjit was 
under the waters of the ocean, and the Red Sea 
and Mediterranean waters were continuous. The 
f.auna of the Red Sea and of the Mediterranean 
are now highly dissimilar: that of the former 
partaking of tiie character of the Indian Ocean ; 
th.atof the latter, of the Atlantic. This process of 
diHereiitiation has been naturally proceeding from 
the time when the tw'o seas were di.seonne(;tod hy 
the uprising of the hind in Miocene and Flioceue 
tim(*s, and the formation of the Isthmus of Suez.f 

The biblical history of the Red Sea is chielly 
connected with the Kxodtis (whieli see) ; bub 
wo have an interesting reference to it later 
in the time of Solomon and Hiram, king of 
'Lyre, illn.strating the essentially dill’erent habits 
of the Israelites and Pluenieians, Those latter, 
from the time they settled on tlie coast of 
Syria, became a maritime nation, extending their 
trade and founding colonies all round the Medi¬ 
terranean, whi^\,inland their extent of territory 
was extreniel^ euiVi'i«(l. The Israelites, on the 
other hand, w'dte’; lienc^afaring jieoide ; and eon- 
se(iuently, wl/hieh extdud had extended his rule 
over Edom, aJ nmdeannesiJi as the /Elanitio Gulf, 
and was desiijk ater of exci lleet, to navigate the 
waiters of tl/or remori^ig tkeio trade with Ophir 
for gold am| this ex(*lnsion ;ies; and when Elatli 
{AUa of StIvVm, ‘water [forher were fortilied, 
and the la Ac mode of jirejiarfl’t town, his own 
subjects beil the uneleau they deal all'airs, lie was 
obliged tollrningof the sin-olV<assistance of Hiram, 
with w’hoiJb ]>ut thereto in d friendly relations. 
This appeiyrocedlire was la vain, and Hiram sent 
his servanfnions det.'dl afat had knowledge of the 
sea,’ to the Mishit in the trade wdth Ophir 
(1 K O”'-’®-"Jrrf/i iii.‘.^*^this event the Rod Sea drops 
out of h\th xii .iistory ; Elath was for a time lost 
to the ki UVoin of Israel on the revolt of Edom 
against foram (2 K 8*-^"), and, though regained by 
Azariah (14*^“’), it finally passed into the hands of 
the Syrians {Kethibh) or the Edomites {l^ere) in 
the reign of Ahaz (16®). Some ruins on an island 
at the head of the gulf are supposed to mark the 
site of this once important seaport. E. Hull. 

REDEEMER, REDEMPTION.—With two excep¬ 
tions (AV in Ps 136‘*^ [pi9, lit. to break or tear away^ 

* T>ie writer congiders that thig wan the condition of the 
iMthimis at the time of the Exeniug. Such a view, borne out 
hy ohsurvation, reiiderg the account of thig event intellitrible, 
l)ut doug not necesailate the inference that the waters of the 
Ilud .Sea and tlie Mediterranean were at that time connected. 

t For an account of the raiged beaches of the Red Sea coast 
and of I^wer Egypt, gee Hull, ‘On the Physical Geology of 
Arabia Petr»a.' PKF 3fem. 69 ff. (1886). 
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a common Aram, word for rescue, deliver, in Heb. 
also La 5*^], RV ‘ delivered *; and AV and RV in Neli 
5® [n^i5 to buy, so RVml), ‘ redeem * is the tr. in OT 
of the Heb. nip and 7K3, with their derivatives, 
nifi (better, for distinction from Skj, rendered 
‘ to ransom *) is used of the money payments re- 
uired under the Law for the redemption of the 
rstborn (so Nu 3^"^® cf. Ex Lv 

27^), or for the release of persons from slavery (so 
Ex 21®, Lv 25‘‘^'^"); and ‘ to redeem * (in a legal 
sense), of the recovery of property wliicli had passed 
into other hands (so Lv 20-“, Uu 4^^*), or of commuta¬ 
tion of a vow (Lv 27^’** or a tithe (Lv 27®’). 

In the Prophets and the Psalms both Sni and 
nip are used figuratively, with the general mean¬ 
ing ‘deliver,* of the saving activity of (lod, as 
shown in the history of Israel (so Is 29-® [ms] 48®^ 
52^ Ps 77’® [all ‘^ixi]) and in the experience of indi¬ 
vidual Israelites (Ps 34®® [ms]). Crenier ( Worterb. 
p. 596) linds, in tlie use of these words rather than 
others wliicli might have been chosen, a suggestion 
of the property relation conceived to exist between 
J" and Israel. Cf. Ps 74® ‘Remember thy con¬ 
gregation, which thou hast purchased of old, 
which thou hast redeemed (Snj) to be the tribe of 
thine inheritance*; so Dt 9®®, 2S 7®®, 1 Ch 17®’ 
(all msj), Is 52® (‘?n 3). [A similar idea appears in the 
NT wcpiTTOLeiaOai (Ac 20®*), TrepLirolTjcni (Eph 1’**, 1 P 
2^), and dyopd^u (I Co 6®^ and often); but these 
words correspond in the LXX to ii;nn, and 

■i:i7, never to or ms]. In the great majoVity of 
cases, howevx'r, the idea of a money payment falls 
altogether into the background, and the words 
are used in the purely general sense of ‘save,* 
‘deliver.’ To ‘ransom’ or ‘redeem* means to 
deliver from any calamity or misfortune, however 
that deliverance may be brought about. 

More specifically, redemption is thought of as 
deliverance from adversity (2 S 4”, 1 K 1®^’, Ps 25®® 
[all ms]), oppression and violence (Ps 72’^ [‘?n* 3]), 
captivity (Zee 10®"’'* [no], Ps 107®*® ['?*<3]), or death 
(l*s 49’5 [mp], 103S Hos 13’* [both Vkj], Job 5®<’ [me]). 
It is specially associated with the deliverance from 
Egypt (Dt 7* 13® 24’*, Mic 6* [all ns]), and with 
the (idealized) deliverance from Babylon (Is 35“ 
j 62‘® 63* [all ‘?nj 1). In a single instance only is it 
I used of redemption from sin (Ps 130* [ns]). 

I The noun ‘ redeemer * is the tr. in OT of the part. 

I Sxi properly 07ie who asserts a claim or has 

I the right of ‘ redemption,* esp. one who vindicates 
j the right of a murdered man, i.c, the ‘avenger of 
I blood,* hence the next-of-kin, Nu 5*, Ru 2®“ al., 
1 K 16”), and is applied in our VSS, in a figura¬ 
tive sense, to Cod only. It is a favourite term 
of Deutero-Tsaiah, who often speaks of J" as the 
ar/el of Israel (so 41’* 43’* 44«-»* 47* 48” 49^* ®« 
54®* * 59®“ 60’* 63’*), and magnifies the frecncss and 
the greatness of His deliverance. Cf. Is 52® ‘Ye 
were sold for nought, and yo shall bo redeemed 
without money * ; Is 54^* * ‘ Por a small moment 
have I forsaken thee ; but with great mercies will 
I gather thee. In overflowing wrath I hid my 
face from thee for a moment; but with everlasting 
kindness will I have mercy upon thee, saith J" 
thy redeemer.* Outside of Isaiah, the term gO'el 
is not applied to Cod except in Ps 19’* 78®®, Job 
19®®, Pr 23”, Jer 50®*. In the last three cases it is 
used in the special sense of advocate or vindicator. 
J" is here represented as doing for the oppressed 
what the human g6*H would do, if he were living. 
So in the familiar passage Job 19®® ‘I know that 
my redeemer liveth,’ the true rendering should be, 
‘ I know that my vindicator liveth ’ (so RVm), i.c. 
the one who will see that I have justice after I am 
gone. See, further, art. Goel, and A. B. David¬ 
son’s note on Job 19®®, 

In NT the words for ‘ redeem * are dyopdj^oj 
and XvrpovfMi, with their derivatives. The former 


means lit. ‘ to buy,* ‘ to purchase,* by which terms 
it is unifonnly rendered in RV (1 Co 6®“ 7®®, 2 P 
2’, Rev .5“ 14®* * [all]) and AV in all passages except 
Rev 5“ 14®* *. This is akin to the figurative use of 
mp ‘ buy* or ‘purchase,* in the OT, of the deliver¬ 
ance of Israel from bondage, Ex 15’®, Is 11”, Ps 74® 
(cf. 78®*), though n:p is not represented in the LXX 
of tiiese passages by ayopd^io. In the compound 
form i^ayopdiu), ‘ to buy ifrom or out of,* it acquires 
tlie technical meaning ‘ redeem,’ and is so used 
twice by St. Paul (Cal 3’® 4®) of Christ’s deliverance 
of those who >vero under the curse of the law. 
‘Christ redeemed us from the curse of the law, 
having become a curse for us. For it is written, 
Curseil is every one that hangeth on a tree.* Hero 
Christ’s shameful death on the cross is regarded 
as the ransom pric^e paid for the deliverance of 
those who were held prisoners under the law and 
subject to its curse. Cf. Rev 5“, where the redeemed 
are said to be jnirchased unto God (not from Cod) 
with the blood of the Lamb. 

The more common N’r word is, however, XirrpoD- 
/tat (from Xdrpov, ‘ a ransom*), with its derivatives, 
Xurpa>r?)s, Xi5rpco(rt5, d7roXiV/ia;(rt5. T’heso follow the 
usage of the UT ‘?N{3 and nip, being sometimes 
used in the technical sense of ‘ ransom * {c.g. 1 P 
118 * 19)^ more frequently in the puiely general 
sense of ‘deliver.* Thus XvTpuxns is used in Luke 
of the Messianic deliverance from misfortune and 
sorrow. So Lk 1** 2®*, cf. 24®’. More particularly 
of the salvation to be wrouglit at the Parousia, Lk 
21®* {dTro\ijTpaj<Ti9, cf. Ro 8‘-® the redemption of tlie 
body; Eph 1’* the redemption of God’s own 
possession. In Eph 4®* the phrase ‘day of re¬ 
demption* is used as a synonym for Parousia). 
In other passages which folloAV the thought of 
Ps 130®, tlie reference is clearly to redemption 
from sin. So in Eph P, Col 1’*, redemption is 
associated with forgiveness. In Ro 3®* it is con¬ 
nected with justification. In Tit 2’* Christ is said 
to have given Himself for us ‘that he might 
rc<leem us from all iniquity, and purify unto him¬ 
self a people for his own possession, Jealous of 
good works.* In tliis narrower sense redemption 
is frequently connected with the death of Christ. 
Thus Ho 9’® speaks of * a death having taken place 
for the redemption of the trarisjjressions that were 
under the first covenant.* Cf. Eph F ‘redemption 
through his blood*; Ro 3®**®® ‘redemption . . . 
through faith in his blood,* and esp. 1 P 1’®* 

‘ Knowing that ye were redeemed, not with cor¬ 
ruptible things, Jis with silver or gold, from your 
vjiin manner of life handed down from your fathers; 
but with precious blood, as of a lamb without 
blemish and without sjiot, even the blood of 
Christ.* Hero the technical meaning of Xvrpovfiai 
reappears. The blood of Christ is represented as 
the ransom price {XiJTpov, cf. Mk lO"*) by which 
Christiana are redeemed from their former sinful 
life. Observe that in I P 1’®* as in Tit 2’* and 
He 9’®, the thought is not primarily of deliverance 
from punishment, but of deliverance from sin. See, 
further, under RAN.SOM. 

The term ‘ redeemer * (Xur^wr^Jy) is found in NT 
only in Ac 7®®, where it is used of Moses (so RVm ; 
Av and RV tr. ‘deliverer’). In the l^XX Xvrpujrifii 
stands for in Ps 18 (19)’* 77 (78)®® [all]. 

For a fuller discus.sion of the biblical idea of 
redemption, see SALVATION, Saviour. 

Lttkratiirh.—C remer, Bib.-TIteol. Wbrt&rb,, 8. Xvrpitt : RItflchl, 
Recht/. und Vers. u. p. ‘.dJiill. ; RcyHchlag, Neutest. Theol. 1, p. 
880 (Enjf. tr. 1. p. 895 f.); Stevens, Pauliiui Theol. (1892) 
p. 2271T.; Orr, Christian View of God and the World (1893), 
p. 833 ff.; Hort, 1 Peter (1898),Jp. 78 ff.; Messiah of 

Apostles, p. 47 IT., and Stxulu of Holy Scripture, ISOO, p. 647 ff,; 
Ab}x>tt, Ephesians and Oolossians, pp. 11-13; Wefltcotl, 
Hebrews, pp. 296,296; Sanday-IIoodlam, Romans, p. 86 ; Driver 
on Dt 7* 190 and Par. Psalt. 463 f. 

W. Adams Brown. 
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REED. —There ia a» much uncertainty in regard 
to the signification of the Jleh. words used to 
designate the various sorts of aquatic and marsh 
plants, grouped under the above general term, as 
there is about the English term itself. Tw'o of 
these, \lhil and mph^ have alrea<Iy been discussed 
under Elaq. There remain tlie foil, four :— 

1 . |bjK, ^agmon. This word seems to be 
derived from ^agam^ the same as the Arab. 
V/j’aw, denoting ‘a troubled or muddy pool’ (Is 14'*^ 

such as reeds and rushes grow in, and 
thence a reed from such a pool (Jer 51^^, RVm 
'marshes^ Ileb. pvfjls''). ^Agrnon is in Job 4P 
AV ‘hook,’ RV ‘rope’; Job 41-® AV ‘caldron,* 
RV ‘ burning ruslics ’; Is 58* ‘ bulrush,’ RV ‘ rush.* 
The word is used metaphorically for the lowly, 
and tr'* ‘rush’ (Is 9^* 19**). Tlie i^XX KpUa^ — 
‘ring,’ = ‘coal,’ = ‘small,’ T^Xos = ‘end,’ 

give us no clue to the signification of ^agmon. 
Unfortunately, there is nothing in the etymology 
which is any more helpful. ’liie expression ‘bow 
down his hea<l like a bulrush’ (Is 58*) would ex¬ 
clude the true rushes, which are still', erect plants. 
There are several rushdike plants to wliich it 
would well apply, as the Twig Rush, Cladinui 
mariftcusy L. ; Cypcriift longuSy L., and a numlxu' 
of the Scirpiy all of the order Cgpcrnccce; the 
Common Reed, J*hmginitcfi rnmmnni<ty U., of the 
Grff inincm ; the Flowering Rush, Jiutomns unihel- 
Ifftnsy {j.y of the Alism-avecn ; and the llur Reed, 
^imrgnniuin rainotmiiy lluds., of the TyphaccfP, 
due expression ‘eanst thou ])ut an *ag/fidn (AV 
‘ hook,’ RV ‘ roi»e ’) into his nose ? ’ (Job 41-) may bo 
explained as referring to the ring which is nassed 
through the nostrils of bulls to lead them. This is 
usually of iron. Sometimes it is of tough, twisted 
withes. It may be that it was sometimes made of 
rushes. Ihit tliis also gives no light as to the ])ar- 
tioular kind, d'he tr'‘ ‘rush’ is admissible only if 
we take it in its widest arnl most general sense. 

2. gornd. ddie Heb. root signilies ‘toswallow 
or imbibe.’ Gomd occurs in connexion with its 
marshy place of growth (Job 8**, LXX 7rd7rc/)09, 
AV and UV ‘rush,’ RVm ‘papyrus’). The ark 
in which Moses was placed was made of gutnd 
(I^lx ‘J'*). The LXX says only ^ ‘ wicker 
basket,’ Avithout mentioning the material of Avhich 
it was made; AV and KV ‘bulrushes,’ RVm 
‘papyrus.’ What were tlu^ ‘ ves.se Is of gvufd*'i 
(Is 18“*, AV ‘bulrushes,’ RV ‘papyrus’). That 
boats for sea voynges were made of pa]>yrus is 
improbable, lint the passage does not require 
that. The allusion in the <?xprcssion ‘sea’ is 
doubtless to the Nile, the gieater branches of 
wliich, as well as the main stream, are called 
by the Arabs Ar///r-‘sea.’ 'flie Hlue Nile is cl- 
hahr cl-azrahy and the Wlu(<‘ Nile d-hnhr cl- 
abmeJy Avbile the unite<l stream is called ^rr//r 
cn-M far more frequently than vahr (river) cii- 
NtL This being understoo<l, tin* vessels must be 
considered as boats or skills or canoes. The LXX 
seems to have another text, and gives cVojroXdy 

‘ letters on parchment.’ We have pro¬ 
fane testimony as to the use of p<a])yrus, which 
is here generic for sedges, etc., fur boats (IMiii. 
N(tt. Hist. xiii. 22; Theophrast. Hist, PI. iv. 8), 
sails, mats, cloths, coverlets, and ropes. GOnic* 
is mentioned in one other passage along Avitli 
laneh (Is 35^, liXX ‘ a swami>,’ and RV 
‘rushes’). If wo adopt ‘rush’ as the generic 
expression to represent 'agnwny it would be better 
to take ‘ sedge ’ as an equivalent generic exjiression 
for gome*. This will include tlie jiapyrus, Cgperus 
PapyriiSy li., the bahtr or harai of the Arabs; 
C, (ilcpe^'uraidesy Roth., a species growing to the 
bciMit of a man or taller, in the marshes of Egypt 
and the l,Ihleh, and used in making mats, etc. ; 
tlio Club Rush, or Bulrush, IScirpus maritimuSy L,, 


which grows as large as the last, and is used for 
similar purposes; S. mucronaUiSy L.; S. lacustriSy 
L.; and S- liitornViSy L.; and the Twig Ru.sh, 
Cladium mariscusy L., which has been mentioned 
under *agm6n. The papyrus is the largest and 
linest of all. It grows from creeping root stocks, 
which [irodnce tufts of sterile, linear leaves at the 
surface of the mud or water. The culms are 10 
to 15 ft. high, and 2 to 3 in. thick at the base, 
which is enclosed in imbricated, brown sheaths. 
These are lealles.s, or eml in a broad, lanceolate 
limb. The culm is triquetrous aboA^e, and ends 
in an umbel 8 to 15 in. broad, subtendeil by an 
involucre of numerous lanceolate leaves. The 
.sjukelets are only a third of an inch long, of a 
pale faAvn colour. This noble sedge is the orna¬ 
ment of the bldleh sAvamps, and tlie linest of the 
Ggpc.rdccifi of Bible lands, jicrhaps of the Avhole 
world. It used to be common iu LoAver Egypt, 
but has noAV disajipcared. 

3. njp kfmeh. Tliis is undoubtedly the equi¬ 
valent, neither more nor less general, of the Eng. 
‘reed.’ Both are generic for all tall grasses, and 
more or le.ss for gras.s-like plants. The Avord 
Ip'nid in Arabic came to signify a spear, from the 
long reed Avhieh constitutes its handle. Such 
reeds grow in great profusion in the cane brakes 
of the Lower Ibiplirates and Upper Nile. Egypt 
and the Holy Land ar(» jire'Cminently lands of tall 
grasses and canes. Among the most notable of 
the Grfrminew of the Holy Land are Aruvdo 
DonaTy L., called in Arabic Jeamb fdrUt—WiQ 
I’crsian Reed. This noble grass often attains a 
height of 15 to 20 ft. Its silky panicle, sAvaying 
gracefully to and fro in the Avind, may Avell have 
been the ‘reed shaken by the Aviiur (Mt 11"). 
Immense brakes of this cane are found on tlie 
borders of the streams about the Dead Sea, in the 
Jordan Valley, Tjhieh, ami along the irrigation 
canals and rivers tbrouglioiit the land. Another 
noble grass is Sncchnrum HLgyptiacurriy Willd., 
called in Arabic <7 //It resembles the Pampas 
(Irass of the Argentina in the beauty of its silky 
panicles, Avhich are often borne on stalks 10 to 15 ft. 
liigh. Others are Panic.um tnrgidumy Forsk. ; 
Erianthus llnvenrury L., the Woolly Beard Grass; 
Ammophila aranaruty L. ; Phragmites cotnrnnnis, 
the true Reed, knoAvn in Arabic as ghdb and Otis ; 
Eragrostis cynositroidcSy Rmm. et Schultz, the 
famous Jfalfdy from which Wady Haifa in Nubia 
derives its name. J’liis latter attains a height of 
G to 10 ft., and has a beautiful panicle. It forms 
dense brakes in marshy regions, from the latitude of 
flalVa and G hor es-Sd/ieh to Egypt and tlie Upper Nile. 

KOnehia ti‘* by A^arious Avords—(l) ‘Reed’ {e.q. 
I IC 14**). The allusion to the ‘ bruised reed ’ (2 K 
18“*) shows a keen insight into the facts of nature. 
'The grasses have hollow stems. A slight force is 
HuHieient to crush them in, and then their elasticity 
ami strength are gone. Yet even such, by God^s 
help, may be saved from fracture (Is 42^, Mt 12^). 
'riie reed is spoken of as groAving in marshes (Job 
40“*). Tho ‘Avild beast of the reeds’ (PsOS^** AVm 
and RV) is probably either the crocodile or (ef. 
Job 40'-*) the nippopotamus; in either case it is a 
symbolical designation of Egypt (cf. Ezk 29*, Ps 
74*^). See Driver, Parallel Psaltery p. 190, n. 7. 
'riie stronger kinds of reeds, such as Arvndo 
Dovaxy L., were used for walking stall’s (Ezk 
29®*’, Is 3G*). This sort was, and still is, used 
for measuring purposes (Ezk 40*-* etc. [cf. Rev 
IP 2P**-]. This one was 6 cubits and 6 palms 
long. The Gr. xdXa/xos Avas also a measure of 
GJ cubits). (2) ‘Stalk (of grain)’ (Gn 41*---). 
(3) ‘Hone’ (Job 31*^), from the fact of this being 
a tube like the holloAv stems of gra.sses. (4) 
‘ Hc.am of a b.alanre,’ thence the balance itself 
(Is 4G*), probably because the cross beams of 
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balances were sometimes made of reeds. (5) The 
* branches of a lampstand,’ probably because these 
were tubular (Ex 25^^* *^). Possibly these tubes 
carried oil, as in the case of the seven pij>es 
(n’lpy^D) of the lampstand in Zechariah’s vision (Zee 
4 a. * Cane ’ (Is 43'*'*), RVm ‘ calamus.' The 

fuller form is s'lan kdneh hat^ohh^ ‘sweet cane’ 
(Jer 6 '^^^ ItViu ‘calamus).' (7) ‘Calamus’ (Ca 4 '^, 
Ezk 27^^*). Tlie fuller form is kciith-hosem 

= *sweet calamus’ (Ex 30-^). Calamus is not in¬ 
digenous in Syria and Palestine. This is noted 
in Jer 6 “°, where it is said that it comes ‘from a 
far country.’ Pliny {Nat, Hist, xii. 48) says, 

‘ Scented calamus, also, which grows in Arabia, is 
common both in India and Syria, tliat which grows 
in the last country being superior to all the rest. 
At a distance of 150 stadia from the Mediterranean, 
between Mount Libanus and another mountain of 
no note (and not, as some have supposed, Anti- 
libanus), there is a valley of moderate size, situate 
in the vicinity of a lake, the marshy swamps of 
wliich are dried up every summer. At a distance 
of 30 stadia from this lake grow the sweet-scented 
calamus and the rush.’ Tina indication of locality 
would probably refer to the Lake of Hems, and 
the swamps of the Upper Orontes. Put no modern 
botanist has detected Acortis Calamus there. Nor 
have we been able to identify ‘ scented calamus ’ 
with any of the reeds or rushes which grow there. 
Tlie precision of Jeremiah’s language seems to for¬ 
bid the idea that he spoke of any indigenous plant. 

4. nnj^ ard/A (Is IIP) is tr‘ in AV ‘paper reeds,’ 
RV more properly ‘meadows,’ see art. Meadow 
in vol. ii. p. 307 note t; LXX There is no 

authority for identifying this with the papyrus. 

G. E. I’osT. 

REED GRASS (Gn 412-W).—RV for inx, AV 
‘meadow.’ The same word is tr^ in Job 8 ^^ ‘Hag,* 
RVm ‘reed grass.’ See Flag 1. 

REELAIAH.—See Raamiah. 

REELIAS^ (A 'PeeX/ay, B Bo/) 6 Xftoy or -e/ay, AV 
Reelius), 1 Es 5®, corresponds in position to Bigvai 
in Ezr 2 ^, Neh T : but the form of the name is 
nearer to Reehiiah (A ‘PeeX/ay) in the same verse 
of Ezra, or Raamiah in that of Nehomiali. 

REFINER, REFINING.— 1 . The verb pp? in Qal 

is usedin Job 28^01 gold, and in 30-^ of rain (sec 
pillm. ad loc,.) ; in Piel it is used in 1 Ch ‘28*** of gold, 
in 29^ (cf. Ps 12 ®) of silver; and in I’ual of settled wine, 
Is 25®. 2. The most usual word for ‘ refine ’ is 

The only occurrence in AV of ‘refiner’ is Mnl 3 ‘^*® 
(liy?)- ’l"!y occurs both in a literal, Ps 66 *®, Jer 

6 **®, Zee 13®, ami in a metaphorical sense, Ps ‘26®. Is 
jua ])rj ^^f. Driver, Par. Psalt. 458 f.). 3 . 
wpovnOai Rev 1 *® 3*® (RV ‘bo refined’); ef. 1 P 1 ’, 
with Hort’s note. 

The ancient Egyptians, as described by Wilkin¬ 
son, purified gold by putting it into earthen crucibles 
with lead, salt, a little tin, and barley bran, sealing 
the crucibles with clay, and then exposing them to 
the heat of a furnace for five days and nights. 
Refining silver by cupellation is a very old process. 
The silver mixed Avith lead is put into a crucible 
made of bone earth, and placed in a reverberatory 
furnace. As the oxide of lead forms, it is blown off’ 
by bellows, and towards the end of the process the 
thin covering of oxide becomes iridescent and soon 
disappears, and the pure bright surface of the silver 
flashes out. This process of refining silver is re¬ 
ferred to in Jer 6 ®®. Tlie reference in Mai 3 is to the 
purifying influence of affliction on the people of 
God; their sinful impurities gradually aisappear, 
and at last the Divine image is reflected from the 
soul, as the face of the refiner from the surface of 
the purified silver. W. Carslaw. 


REFRAIN.—The verb ‘to refrain* is now used 
only intransitively, to abstain from. This use is 
found twice in AV, Ec 3® ‘ A time to embrace, and 
a time to refrain from embracing *; and Ac 5 ®® 
‘Refrain from these men.’* But the primitive 
meaning of ‘ refrain ’ is to curb or restrain (GUI 
Fr. ref verier, Lat. refrenare, from re back, and 
frennm a bridle, a curb), and this is the usual 
meaning of the word in AV. So Udall, Erasmus 
Paraph, i. 97, ‘Jesus refreyned them, saying, Why 
be ye grieved with this woman ? ’; Ex 32** Tind, 
‘And the Lordo refrayned him selfe from that 
evell, which he saydo lie wolde do unto his people*; 
Ja I®® Wyc. ‘If ony man gessith hym silf to be 
relegious and refreyiieth not his tunge’ (AV 
‘bridleth not’); Elyot, Governour, ii. 215, ‘ Injurie 
apparaunt and witli powar inforced eyther may be 
with lyke j>owar resisted, or witli Avisetfome eschued, 
or Avitn entreatio refrained.’ J. Hastings. 

REFUGE, CITIES OP nj^, 'on njj, or, more 
fully TV ; LXX (al) rrdXeis {rC>v) <pvya- 

devrripLcov, or the cities are said to be (ftvyaSevnfipia 
or ris <pi>ya5€VT'ljpiov ; a fuller description (Jos 21®*' ®®) 

I is 17 v6\is TOO (pvyadeimjpCov (rj) toG (pot'evaauros ; Vulg. 

' civitates eonf ugii, civitates {urbes) ad confugiendum, 
urbes fugittvorum {in fugitivorurn auxilia or »rcc- 
sidia, ad fugitivorurn suosidia),—Names and loca¬ 
tion.—The names and location of these cities are 
given Avith great definiteness, and their distribution 
Avas such as Avould best accommodate the entire 
country. Tiiere Avere three on the west of the elordau 
—llebrou in the mountains of Judah, Shechem in 
Mount Ephraim, Kedesli in Mount Naphtali; and 
three on the east of the river—Bezer in the plain 
belonging to Reuben, Ramoth in Gilead belonging 
to Gad, Golan in Bashau belonging to Manasseh 
(Jos 20 '^* ®). See under each of these names. 
There is every reason to believe that the early 
Jewish tradition (Neubauer, Gtog. du Talmua, 
p. 65), Avhieli placed these cities in pairs nearly 
opposite each other on the east and on the west 
of the Jordan, is correct, so that Bezer should 
be found near Dliiban, Ramoth in Gilead at 
Gerasa,—the modern J crash with Avhich it has 
been identified {East of the Jordan, pp. 284-290),— 
and Golan, not yet located Avith certainty, about 
due east from Kedesh. Eor greater convenience 
there seems to have been a provision (Dt 19*) that 
the principal roads to these cities sliould be kept 
open, and the inference is, although this is not 
stated, that they Avere likewise properly marked. 
The distance to bo travelled could hardly have 
exceeded 30 miles at most, and was easily passed 
over in a day. 

Origin and purpose.—An the state of society 
then existing, the appointment of such places of 
refuge Avas Avise and wnolly in the line of imstice. 
If a man took the life of another, he himself must 
be slain by tlie nearest relative. No other law 
Avas known; justice could be satisfied in no other 
Avay. It was seen, however, that if this law were 
carried out hastily in every case, men might suflTer 
death Avho were really innocent. Hence a trial 
must be had, and meantime asylums provided 
where alleged criminals Avould bo safe until their 
case could be properly adjudged. The plan did 
not result, as might be supposed, in giving these 
places a bad character by filling them with mur¬ 
derers. On the contrary, these six cities were of 
the highest rank in every way ; they were all 
Leyitical cities—Shechem and Hebron being royal 
cities, and Hebron in addition a priestly city. 
Each city, according to the (ideal ?} legislation of 

* Thera is also a doubtful example in Sir 4 S 8 «Refrain not 
to apeak, when there is occasion to do good ’ (Qr. 
xiyo*, RV < Refrain not speech'): of. Job 29t» * Piinoes refrain^ 
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P, was to have a suburb of a little more than half 
a mile in extent in every direction, so that the 
refugees might not bo absolutely confined within 
the city’s walls (Nu 35®). 

This privilege of asylum was evidently not de¬ 
signed for wilful murderers. A wilful murderer was 
to be put to death at once, and these cities w-ere 
for those who had taken life unintentionally 
nyi Dt 4-^^ Jos 20 ^- ® Nu 35^i-Jos 2(fi -» 

[all J^]). That there was to be a strict trial 
(Nu 35^^*^^) is sullieient proof that some persons 
who had coinniitted wilful murder availea them¬ 
selves of this possible chance of escaping with 
their lives (Nu 35 ^ 2 ^^ took place where 

the accused had lived or was well known, and not 
necessarily in the place where he had sought 
refuge ; and this is shown by the fact that, if 
proved innocent of wilful murder, the authorities 
were to see him safely back to the city of refuge 
after the trial wjis over. The law of murder and 
of unintentional killing is fully stated in Nu 35^^"^. 
After being taken back to the city of refuge to 
which he had lied at first, the offender was bound 
to remain there until the death of the then reign¬ 
ing ‘higli j»riest’ (an expression which is taken by 
many to imply that the passage in its present 
form reflects the usage or the theory of a late age 
in Israel’s history), after which he was free to return 
to his own home. During that j»eriod, however, 
if accidentally or otherwise he passed beyond the 
suburb limits of the city of refuge, the avenger of 
blood might slay him. No payment of money was 
ever allowed to interfere with the strict fulfilment 
of this penalty (Nu 35^'-^), Hesides these regularly 
appointed cities of refuge, the temple at Jerusalem, 
or possibly the altar (see Altar) alone, enjoyed a 
similar prerogative, as is shown by the cases of 
Adonijali and Joab (I K 1®^ ID**; cf, Kx 2 D-***). 
As a ground of their action, we must presuppose 
a well - understood custom or sentiment, which 
gave to the altar the right of asylum in cases 
of life and death.* 

It is a curious fact that in the later history of 
the Hebrews very little is said to show how gener¬ 
ally homicides availed themselves of the refuge 
thus afforded. It may have been such a matter of 
course that notluTig was ever said about it. The 
provision so carefully made by the Hebrews to 
shield tliose who had committed no intentional 
wrong had its counterpart among the Greeks 
and Romans, and may be looked upon as one of 
the most humane features of ancient civilization, 
where, in the general administration of allairs, 
cruelty and injustice, as w^e regard them, were 
frequently conspicuous. See, further, art. Goel. 

S. Merrill. 

REFUSE.—The verb Ho refuse’ frequently has 
in AV its earlier meaning of ‘ reject,’ especially as 
for 'use, which is still retained in the subst. 
‘refuse.’ Thus Ps 118 '-** ‘The stone which the 
builders refused (RV ‘ rejected ’ f), is become the 
head stone of the corner ’; Is 8® ‘ Forasmuch as 
this people refuseth the waters of Shiloah that go 
softly.’ So Knox, Works, iii. 210 , ‘ He that refuseth 
not himself, and takis not up his croce, and followis 

♦As to the relation of Dt to and on the whole 
subject, see Driver, Vent, 233. 

t The Or, of the Sept. Is <e(riSa«//A«r«*, the I^t. of the Vulg. 
reprobaverunt; VVyc. translates * repreveden,’ Cov. and Gen. 
‘refused,’ Douay ‘rejected,’ Bish. ‘refused.’ The passaure is 
tjuoted in Mt 21 ^ 2 , Mk 1210, j^k 2017 where the Or. is always 
and the Vulg. rejyrobaverunt ; Wyc. has ‘ repre¬ 
veden' in Mt and Lk, but ‘dispisid’ in Mk; Tind. has alvJays 
* refused ’ or ‘ did refuse.’ Rhem. and AV ‘ rejected.' The passage 
is also quoted in Ac 4li and 1 P 2*. but with less verbal exact¬ 
ness, Thus Ac 4 II Or. Vulg. reprobatus est, Wyo. 

‘which was reproved,’ Tind. ‘cast a syde,’ Rhem. ‘rejected,’ 
Bish. ‘ set nought,’ AV and RV * set at nought'; 1 P 2* Or. 

Vulg*. repTobatum, Wyc. ‘reproved,* Tind. 
‘disalowed’ (so Cov., Oran., Gen., Bish., AV), Rhem. ‘repro¬ 
bated,’ RV ‘ rejected.* ^ 


me, is not worthie of me*; p. 317, ‘ Peter was per¬ 
mitted once to ftincke, and tliryse most shamefully 
to refuse and denye liis MaisLcr ’; Tindale, Pent, 
Prologe to Exodus, ‘ an abjecte and a castawaye, a 
despised and a refused person’; Expos, 101, ‘None 
of them, that refuseth not all that he possesseth, 
can be my disciple’; Mt 24^® Tind. ‘Then, two 
shalbe in the feldes, the one shalbe receaved, and 
the other shalbe refused.’ 

The origin of the w^ord is didicult to trace. 
Trench {Efiglish Past and Present, 306) says un¬ 
reservedly, ‘ To refuse is rectisare, while yet it has 
derived the / of its second syllable from ref it are ; 
it is a medley of the two^; and perhaps be is 
right. J. Hastings. 

REGEM (03*3; B A IVye/x).—The eponyra 

of a Calebite’family, 1 Ch 2^^ 

REGEM-MELECH (^l^onn; B[A’Ap/3<r. 
ffeakp, X®* ♦ ^Ap^eatp, Q ’Ap/3e<re^] 6 ^o.atKev'i ).— One of 
a dei^utation sent to consult the priests about the 
propriety of continuing to observe the fast of the 
fifth month in commemoration of the destruction 
of the temple by the Chaldaeans, Zee 7^. The text 
of this pass.nge is dubious, especially as concerns 
the words Het/icl (A V ‘ house of God’) and SlIAREZER 
(which see). 

REGENERATION.— In the NT this subject is 
imifonnly regarded in its concrete or experimental 
aspect; hence the abstract idea hardly occurs. 
Where it does, the term iraXi-vycveffLa (so Tiscli, 
WII, ira\t 77 . TR) alone is employed. This word 
is not foiuid in LXX, but it has a history in 
Classical and Hellenistic Greek, being used mainly 
in the ligurative sense of complete renovation 
{dmKaiyu<Tis, cf, Ro 12'“*, T^ 3®). It is this idea 
of restoration to pristine r 'to that meets us in 
the nearest equiviUent to found in LXX, 

vTTOfjLevw i'ws 'traXiv y^vcuiJiai, *^'57^4*^. But in pre- 
Christian usage it is not t'^^^i^^^Hidual so much 
ns the world, or a nation,^® ^^*^'^^^enerally the 
subject of the entire ^ .*“"ion denoted 

I by TraXivyevcala. Thus Basi f Hexmm.) 

\ says that the Stoics dTreipou v , .ov k, waXiy 

I yeveerlai eladyeiv (cf. Philo, 3. 14. 

17 ; de Mundo, 15), what IV**'^*^ (xi. 1) calls 
rj wepiobiK'f] t. rCjy 6\o)v, Philo calls 

Noah and his sons, rraXiyy^ rjyep.di'es k, devr^pas 
dpxvy^rai Treplodov ( Vit. Moys. li. 12 ; cf. 1 Clem, ix. 
4). National restoration is a sense found in Jos. 
(Ant. XI. iii. 9, v dt^dKTTjais k. 7ra\c77. rijs Trarplbos ); 
and this, in the fuller sense of the Mes.sianic 
renewal of Palestine (and of the whole world, or 
dependent thereon, dTro/cardo-rao-tj irdvrutv), seems 
to reappear in Mt 19**®, one of the two NT occur¬ 
rences of TraXij/y. (cf. Dalm. 145). Even in Classical 
usage, however, the term does sometimes refer to 
the lot of the individual, denoting restoration to 
life in a litoral or a figurative sense. Plutarch 
uses it several times in the former sense, i.e. in 
relation to the transmigration of souls (de Esu 
earn. ii. 4. 4, 6'ti kolvoU al erw/xaertv 

iv rats naXiyyevediais) ; and Agripua is quoted by 
Philo (Lei;, ad Gainrn, 41) as addressing the em¬ 
peror Gams as follows; rbv , , , reOyeOra diet 
l^wTTvpifjffai Kaddircp 4 k vaXiyyeyealas dvi^yeipas. In 
more figurative wise Cicero (ad Att. vi. 6) calls hia 
restoration to his lost life of dignity and honour 
hanc naXiyy. nostrum; and Olynipiodorus, speak¬ 
ing of memory, says, iraXiyy. ttjs yyuxreibs iariy ^ 
dvdjjLvrfais. Hence, on the whole, waXiyy. in iion- 
biblical usage seems to denote a restoration of a 
lost state of well-being, amounting to re-creation 
or renovation. 

If we could be surer of the Rabbinic use (esp. 
in relation to proselytes) of such an idea in the 
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time of Christ, we should probably got further 
light on the exact connotation of TraXa^y. and 
kindred expressions as they emerge in the NT. 
Among the latter the following are prominent: 
dvaKdli/uxTii (llo 12-, and esp. Tit 3®), with tlie verb 
dpaKaiyovaOai (Col 3^^, 2 Co 4^®) and its synonym 
dvavcovffOai (Eph 4^); duayeyudv (1 P p-28) [which 
does not occur elsewhere in extant Greek litera¬ 
ture uninfluenced by the NT itself, though the 
IMnlonean tract, de Incorr, mundi, 3, has di^ay^i/- 
yT](TLs as a synonym for the Stoic vaXtyyeyeala of 
the world, and Porphyry has dvayepvrjTLKbi [Ep. ad 
Ancb, 24)]; yepprjB^vak ApuOep (Jn 3®*^, cf. yepp^ 
yip(*)p &p or devrepoPf v.^); KaLP^ Krlcm in the con¬ 
crete sense (2 Co 5^’, Gal 6^*, Eph 2^® 4'-^^), and its 
practical equivalents, Katpbs Apdpuiros (Eph 2^® 4^), 
pios &pdp. (Col 3^*^); T^KPa OeoO yep^aOai (Jn 1*®), 
yeppTjOyjpai iK r, Beov (Jn passiin)^ 4 k t. iryeu^taTos, 
or e’i Odaros k» 'trP€\!//j.aTOi (Jn 3®* ®); and, finally, 
yeppoLP {ripa) Sid roO evayy.f used of the preacher of 
the Word (1 Co 4*®, cf. Gal 4^®). A single pa.ssage 
from an early Christian Father may be subjoined, 
as showing the influence of the NT upon his 
language, and also the relation of the biblical 
idea of llegencration to certain other cognate 
ideas. Clement of Alex., speaking of the restora¬ 
tion of a sinful woman, writes {Strotn, ii. ad Jin. 
p. 424): i) 84 /xerai/o^tracra, olop dpayepp-qdelaa /card 
T7)P ^TTicTTpotp^p rod (iloVf ira\iyy€P€<Tlap 
TeOprjKvlas p.4p rrjs TrdpvrfS rijS iraXaLas, eli §Lop 84 
TrapeXdovcrrfs adOis rrjs /card t^p pLcrdpoiap yeppijOeitrijs. 
It has sometimes been thought that the idea of 
religious regeneration in this life was one * in the 
air ’ in the 1st cent. ; and the phrase in (rJcrnnrn 
renatns tauroholio, in connexion with Mithraic 
worship, has been cited as evidence. But Hort 
tliinks it, as well as the iraXtyy€Pi<rla of the Her¬ 
metic writings, to be dependent on Christian usage. 
Nor can the fact that Osiris was addressed as one 
who *giveth birth unto men and women a second 
time,’ be cited to the contrary: for this clearly 
refers to renewed life beyond the grave, not to 
spiritual regeneration in this life. The origin of 
this latter notion and phraseology is rather to be 
sought in the OT and its Rabbinic developments. 
The phrase ‘new creation,’ adopted by St. Paul, 
occurs repeatedly in the Midrashim with various 
applications (see Dalm. JVorte Jesu, 14f5), and a 
proselyte is compared to a newborn child in the 
Talmud (Jebamoth 62rt; see Wunsche, Erldut, 
der Evanqg. 606); cf. Hort, First Ep. of Peter^ 
). 33. The present article will deal with the 
ollowing points;— 

‘ llojjencratiori ’ characteristic of the NT. 

A. Okl Test. A(lnmi)rations. 

i. In (a) national, (b) personal religion. 

ii. In the case of Proselytes, 

B. New Teat. Presentation. 

i. In tl»e Synoptics. 

ii. In St. .James. 

iii. In St. Peter (relation to Baptism). 

iv. In Kpistle to Hebrews. 

V. In St. Paul. 

vi. In St. John. 

C. Connected Summary. 

Literature. 

The idea of Regeneration belongs to the NT 
rather than the OT. Indeed, some would coniine 
it, in any proper personal sense, to the former 
exclusively. But tliis would be to confuse the 
implicit and explicit forms of the doctrine and 
experience, and to break the genuine continuity 
of biblical religion. This continuity, along with 
progressive development of form, it must be our 
care to trace between OT and NT, as well as 
between the several types of presentation in the 
NT itself. 

A. Old Test. Adumbrations.— i. OT religion 
being originally a matter of the nation rather 
than the individual, all the forms under which 


it was conceived were liiglily objective. Things 
to be done or avoided are prominent; and all as 
tending to avoid rupture of the normal relation 
or covenant between the jteople and J". At first 
little stress is laid on the state of the inner life, 
on ethical as contrasted with ritual purity. But 
when, under the intliienee of the j)roi)hets of the 
8 tli cent, and later, the etliical element in religion 
came fully to light, the old idea of religion, as a 
dutiful relation between man and God, became 
charged with new spiritual meaning, and allbrdtMl 
the deepest and most adequate notion of i>iety 
imaginahle. For it went below the level of mere 
dee<ls, to the attitude of soul of wliich they were 
as the fruit. 

{a) The stages in the process may be traced as 
follows. As tlie older notion of salvation or well¬ 
being had been largely that of external national 
prosperity, taken as the expression of the favour 
of J"; so the chief means of its purification and 
deepening was national adversity. This turnetl 
attention, first to the moral conditions of the favour 
of the Holy One of Israel, and then to the intrinsic 
blessedness of righteousness itself, apart even from 
its normal external concomitants of peace ami 
prosperity. At the same time, the break-up of 
national welfare caused the individual to attain 
to a new consciousness of his personal relations 
to J", and so to a more spiritual piety. These 
changes, .as they alfected both Israel and the 
individual Israelite, reached their crisis in the 
experiences of the Exile. During and after it 
the spiritual harvest, the first-fruits of which are 
to bo seen even in the pre-exilic prophets, was 
gathered in by the sifted Church-nation. Chief 
among the new ideas acquired were ( 1 ) the thought 
of sin as a besetting power, ever .apt to mar the 
normal relations between J" and His people; (2) 
the idea that a profound change of tcmjier or 
attitude in Israel .as a wliole was needful; (3) the 
conviction that an evil so inherent as the stilf- 
neckedness and uricircumcision of heart discovered 
in Israel could be met only by Divine and super¬ 
natural agency, working upon the very springs of 
conduct (cf. Dt 10 ^® 30^ ®). In fact, the vision of 
a renovation of feeling and will as needful to 
Isr.ael, of national regeneration as the pre-reciuisite 
and the essential blessing of the longed-for Messi¬ 
anic age, began to possess the better minds follow¬ 
ing in the wake of Jeremiah and Ezekiel. Yet 
even in those great prophets the bestowal of the 
regenerate lieart is tnought of largely as a special 
intervention to meet an exceptional need, as it 
were at a .stroke ; and its primary reference is 
collective rather than personal, Ephr.aini is over¬ 
heard acknowledging the ell’cct of the Divine dis¬ 
cipline as salutary, and adding, ‘Turn thou me, 
and I will turn ’ (Jer 3D®); and then the prophet 
looks forward to tlie briglit day of national restora-, 
tion, when the coven.ant shall become ‘a new 
covenant,’ as being divinely inscribed on the heart 
or inner life of tlie people (31®^*^-)* Then ‘they 
shall be my people, and I will bo their God : and 
I will give tliem one heart and one way, that 
they m.ay fe.ar mo for over ’ (.32^'* 24^). Similarly 
Ezekiel: ‘And I will sprinkle clean water upon 
you, and ye shall be clean : from all your filthi¬ 
ness and from all your idols will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will I give you, and a new sjdrit 
will I put within you : and I will take away the 
stony heart out of your flesh, and 1 will give you 
nil fieart of flesh. And I will put my spirit 
witliin you, and cau.se you to walk in my statutes- 
j3g26-a7 iiw). Here we get, as never before, the 
idea of a new responKiveiies.s of heart divinely 
produced—the essence of regeneration. But the 
regeneration is still viewed as national rather than 
individual (cf. the prophecy of tlie Valley of Dry 
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Bones, Ezk 37^"^^), though the effects on the in¬ 
dividuals compoBing the nation are often clearly 
present to mind (Jer 31^, Is 54*® GO"*). And, 
above all, it is felt to be still future (contrast 
Ezk 18®*), a blessing of the Messianic age. 

{b) But while this is true of O'! religion as a 
whole, even after the Exile, there are traces of 
individual piety going far beyond it, and virtually 
anticipating the NT expericinco of regeneration. 
Transferring the idea of religion, as a dutiful 
relation between Israel and its God, from the 
nation to the individual conscience, this deeper 
piety gave the holiness loved of J" a most vital 
meaning. It saw in ‘walking hinnbly with one’s 
God,’ the inmost secret of ‘doing justly and loving 
mercy.’ All sprang from the ‘ contrite and humble 
spirit’ indwelt of the Holy One of Israel (Is 57*® 
GG®). ‘ I'ho sacrilices of God are a broken spirit,’ 

a spirit broken by the sense that it was ‘ truth in 
the inward parts’ that could alone satisfy the 
Holy One (Ps 51*^*®). And along with this begins 
to appear the sense of a nature radically i>rone to 
sin, and so in need of more ra<lical aid from the 
Searcher of hearts before covenant obedience could 
become possible (Ps 51®, Job 14^ ‘ Who can bring 
a clean thing out of an unclean? Not one’). 
There arises a cry for the ‘mercy’ and ‘loving¬ 
kindness’ of God, to draw the heart to Himself, 
and so create the very state of spirit with wliich 
He could commune. ‘A cb^aii heart,’ *a right’ 
(steadfast) or ‘free (willing) spirit’ — on which 
turne<l ‘the joy of thy salvation’—are all traced 
to the presence of God’s ‘holy Spirit’ at work on 
the soul (Ps 51*****'*®). Here wo have the high- 
water mark of piety on OT lines, or rather piety 
under OT forms, but already outgrowing its limits. 
For with the emergence of the ideas of religion 
as primarily a state of the heart, of the radical 
tendency to sin native to frail human nature, and 
of the grace of God, in renewing and quickening 
power, as alone adequate to man’s need,—with this 
the old national religion is transcended, and a new 
covenant becomes indispensable. Here, then, the 
experience, not to say the doctrine, of regenera¬ 
tion is already virtually present; it lacks only 
the objective basis furnished by the revelation in 
Christ, to give it that steady and assured quality 
which is the luerogative of NT ‘faith.* 

ii. As Israel’s slowness to realize the idea of 
regeneration was in j>art due to its overshadowing 
sense of a specially favoured relation to J" attach¬ 
ing to Abraham’s seed, as such ; so we may suppose 
that the accession to exilic and post-exilic Israel 
of a growing number of those who had no such 
natural advantage, must have stimulated rellexion 
on the subjective conditions of fitness for com¬ 
munion with J". It may bo true that the sense 
in which proselytes were lirst spoken of as ‘ born’ 
to or in Messianic Zion (Is 49®*** 44®, Ps 87®*-) was 
mainly that of formal adhesion to the .sacred 
people. Yet the patent greatness of the change 
of belief and conduct involved in the adhesion, 
must have tended to develop thought upon the 
spiritual and ethical senses in which a man might 
become a ‘ new ’ man, as it Avere by birth out of 
one Avorld into another. Such rellexion would 
further be fostered by the rites through which 
the change of condition was achieved, particularly 
the ablution or baptism by which proselytes Avero 
admitted to Israel. Ana all this Avould easily 
coalesce in devout minds Avith the promise in Ezk 
3G-®** touching the sprinkling of Israel itself with 
clean water, and the new heart associated there- 
Avith, as marking the piety of the great age that 
was to come. \Vhen, then, John the Baptist 
appeared, to usher in the fulfilment of Mai 3***-, 
there must have been a Avidespread feeling that 
his baptism meant a radical change of heart even 


in Israel (cf. Jn P®^-). Still, the Diviner side of 
Ezekiel’s prophecy, the baptism with the Holy 
Spirit, waited upon the coming of the Mightier 
One, Messiah Himself (Mt 3**, Lk 3*®, Jn 3®®). 
And it was the deeper experience of the Holy 
Spirit, in specifically Christian form, that brought 
regeneration to light as implicit in the contrite 
heart and spirit, and placed it, the Divine side of 
the fact of true repentance, in the centre of NT 
teaching (cf. Jn 3®*®). 

B, Neav Tkst. Presentation.— i. TJie Synop¬ 
tics .— In Jesus* oAvn public teaching the idea 
appears only in implicit forms, chiefly that of a 
radical repentance or change of heart {ficrdvoia) 
towards God and towards sin—the great condition, 
in the prophets also, of restoration to Divine fellow¬ 
ship. But in that teaching there are also hints 
that the change is more complete than anything 
hitherto realized, in keeping with the advance in 
the revelation conditioning it. Man must choose 
between two lives, a lower and a higher : to find 
or save the one, ho must be ready to lose the 
other. And it is implied in the parable of the 
Prodigal Son that the spiritual life of souship is 
in fact ‘dead’ or null (Lk 15®^) in every cliild 
estranged by sin and selfhood. It is needful that 
even honest disciples ‘ turn and become as little 
children ’ in order truly to enter the Kingdom, in 
which it is the crown of blessedness to bo genuine 
children of the heavenly Father (Mt 18® 5“*®). Tlie 
paralde of the Sower implies that the s[)ecific life 
of the Kingdom arises in the human heart by the 
sinking in of the gospel, and its producing, as it 
Avere, a new root of personality ; and it is inti¬ 
mated, though only in private to chosen disciples, 
that true ‘faith’ is dependent on a Divine factor 
at Avork behind the human (Mt IG*^). This latter 
case suggests that the nieridy implicit form in 
which tlie profound truth of regeneration occurs 
in Christ’s ordinary preaching is due, jiartly at 
least, to its popular cnaracter, as adjusted to the 
needs of the poor and simple, in contrast to theo¬ 
logians like Nicodemus. 

ii. St. James .—The exact sense of the Avords (1*®), 
‘of set purpose he brought us forth by the Avord 
of truth, that Ave should be first-fruits, as it Avere, 
of his creatures ’ {(SouXrjdels aTrcKCyaev XdyitJ 

dXTjOclaSf els rb eXvai Tjjuds dvapxT^f^ tlvo, tujp airrov 
KTi(rfidTwv)f has been much debated. St. James is 
addressing the Israel of God, conceived much in 
the Avay in which an ancient prophet thouglit of 
the true Israel Avithin Israel. He thinks of all 
‘ Israelites indeed,’ though he has in mind chiefly 
those Avho already believe in Jesus as Messiah 
(cf. Jn 3®*); for both alike have in principle one 
religion, that of ‘doers of the Avord’ (the revealed 
Avill of God), of such as visit the fatherless and 
AvidoAvs, and keep unspotted from the world (1®®'®^). 
To his eye, then, this people of loving obedience is 
Avhat Israel’s God had meant Israel to be (Is 43®***-), 
‘My people, my chosen, the people Avhich I formed 
for myself (LaX, 7repieTroLr)(Td/j,rjy), that they 
might set forth my [>raise.’ So, of those Avho 
fear J" and regard His name it is said (Mai 3*^), 

‘ And they shall be to me ... in the day Avhich 
I make, lor a special possession ’ {^jovrai pLoi . . , 
els irepiTTolTjaip). This is very much the idea on 
which St. Peter dAvells so lovingly, of ‘a people 
for God’s own possession,* quickened into new life 
through the Avord of the living God (IP 1®* 2®)— 
though he has professed Christians alone in view. 
Like ideas occur also in Eph l***‘*^, but decisively 
universalized as to the scope of ‘ God’s own posses¬ 
sion’ (cf. 2 Th 2*®*-, esp. if we read dirapxliy instead 
of d7r’ dpx^y, Avith BFG***!^ minn. f. vg. syr. hi., 
al.) ; Avhilc the notion of God’s saints being first- 
fruits, as it Avere, of His full and final possession 
of His creatures in general, appears quite explicitly 
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in Ro There creation is representccl as 

awaiting ‘the revealing of the sons of God’ (‘the 
Regeneration,’ in the collective sense of Mt 19-®), 
who, as already having ‘ the hrst-fruits of the Spirit,’ 
may themselves be styled God’s lirst-friiits (cf. 
Rev 14“* 21 ®). Thus spiritual Israel, now in pro¬ 
cess of rallying to Messiah Jesus, seemed to St. 
James ‘the lirst-fruits’ of God’s linal reign. As for 
‘ the word of truth ’ to which this Israel owed its 
being, it was the revealed will of God active in 
conscience ( = ‘the inbred word,’ 1 ®^, or simply ‘the 
word,’ = God’s ‘law,’known as spirit and not 

as letter, ‘perfect law, that of liberty,’ ‘royal 
law,’ 2 ®’^® 4^1= ‘ the truth,’ in an ethico-religious 
sense, 3^^ 6 ^®, cf. Jn 17^’). It was the sort of 
‘ word ’ that meets us in the Sermon on the Mount, 
the linal practical issue of OT revelation for the 
conscience (cf. ‘the word of truth’ in Ps 119^; 
also v.i®® ‘the sum of thy word is truth’). Yet 
it is not to be conlined to the specilically Christian 
gospel: it denotes, rather, the element common to 
that and the law as it lived in the unsophisticated 
consciences of Jews like those who meet us in Lk 
1 - 2 . 

St. James has in mind, then, not individual 
regeneration, but rather the collective being of a 
People devoted to the Divine Will, and of which 
believers on Jesus Messiah were the typical 
members-—a People which thus could be styled 
‘ lirst - fruits, as it were, of God’s creatures.’ * 
His argiinient is that God cannot stultify Himself 
by tempting to evil. Ho is the author of good, 
and changeth not. And since it was with full 
intention that He brought forth t or constituted 
the godly community gathering to the name of 
Jesus Messiah, He must not be thought of as the 
author of seductive temptations. The emphasis 
still falls, as in pre-Christian references to regene¬ 
ration, on the collective quickening traceable to 
the Divine initiative, rather than on the individual 
—though this latter is implied in the exhortation 
to ‘ receive the inborn word {^^<j>vrov \6yoif, cf. Wis 
12 ^® ^fKpvrot ij KaKia ai’rwi/), X which is able to save 
your souls.’ Accordingly, such rudiments of our 
doctrine as occur in James, represent a stage mid¬ 
way between typical OT and typical NT statements 
on the suhiect. 

iii. St. Peter. —The Petrine doctrine stands be¬ 
tween tliat of St. James on the one hand, and 
that of St. Paul on the other. The OT associa¬ 
tions of collective blessing (cf. his reference to 
‘seasons of recovery’ or ‘restoration,’ dpd\pv^is, 
diroKardcTTaffii, in Ac ai. 20 ) prominent 

in the language chosen (IP 2®); while yet the 
idea of ‘ regeneration,’ and that of individuals, by 
the Divine ‘seed’ or ‘word of Clod,’ is firmly 
grasped (1-® cf, cf. parable of the Sower). The 
disciple seems possessed by Ids Master’s teaching 
as to the child-spirit and the Divine fatherhood 
( 2 ® 1^7). The Divine parentage involved in the 
new life is appealed to as a reason for love of the 
brethren ( 1 ®®**): being regarded as a congenital law 
of their new being—an idea which recurs in 2 P 1 *, 
where renewed human nature is set forth as ‘ in a 
true sense not God-like merely, but derivatively 
Divine’ (Hort, cf. 1 Jn 3 ®). 

‘The word’ by which this cotnes about is clearly 
that of the gospel (1 P 1 ®®); and, answering to this, 

“ Jer 28 ‘ Israel (Is) holiness unto the Lono, the first-fruits of 
his increMe *—ytvnifAMrajv etCraV, which parallels 
Ttvxraiv xCreu xr/arjuMra/t ; and for the personal sense of xrso’uxrx. 
cf. sir 861 ®^*, where i XeUt r«t/ is described in the next line as rk 

XTi'rf^rei ff-ou. 

^ t The idea occurs elsewhere, e.g. Sir 86^ (derived from Dt 
82<*' 18, Ex 422) ’ Iff-pecfjX. Sit irpatreyiv^ iiuaio/fxs. In Ja 118 the Verb 
i.vtxCr,iru is used to mark an antithesis to the thought of 118, 
where this metaphor was employed of sin as parent of death. 

^ t Cf. Barn. i. 2, eOrut iju^vrof rvf wui/uxrtxijf xdp$* 

and ix. 9, tJbip i r^* ipi^r$f imptkt rijr mvrav 

itr ^pu7f. 


the definite act of confe.ssiou in baptism is thought 
of as oi)jectively sealing the salvation thus wrought 
(see Baptism in vol. i. p. 244*). Water, says he, 
doth now, in antitype to Noah’s preservation, play 
its part in salvation, as Christian baptism—‘ not 
the putting away of the filth of the fiesh, but the 
appeal toward God of a good conscience, through the 
resurrection of Jesus Christ,’ man’s surety at God’s 
right hand (I P 3®^). The sense of this passage, and 
particularly the meaning here given to the word 
^irepdn-TifjLa, seems fixed by Ro 10®'*, He 10®®. ‘ For 

with the heart man trustfulljr believeth unto (the 
attaining of) Righteousness (i.e. Justiiication = Sal¬ 
vation in God’s sight, implicit); but with the 
mouth man maketh confession unto (the attaining 
of) Salvation ’ (i.c. formal possession of salvation, 
explicit^). ‘ Salvation,’ in this context (Ro 10®'*), 
refers to objective membership of the Messianic 
Community or Church, the proper unit or subject 
of the New Covenant. Into this Body of the 
Christ, St. Paul says elsewhere (1 Co 12^), Chris¬ 
tians are through baptism incorporated ‘ by one 
Spirit.* ‘ The Spirit of adoption, whereby we cry, 
Abba, Father,’ seals, often bv objective manifes¬ 
tations, the sincerity of the believer’s confession. 
Similarly He 10®®, ‘ Let us draw near (as favoured 
worshippers) with a true heart, in full assurance of 
faiths having our hearts sprinkled (by blood, 9 ^®'*) 
from an evil conscience^ and the body washed with 
pure water.^ Thus every obscure element in 1 P 
318 . ai jg elucidated. Christ, though ‘ put to death 
in (the sphere of) flesh,* was ‘quickened in (the 
sphere of) spirit’—and so became for others ‘a 
quickening spirit ’ (irveD/xa ^i^oicoiovvy 1 Co 15"). 
Baptism, then, as the consummation of the be¬ 
liever’s appropriation of Christ, means no mere 
bodily cleansing (like Levitical ablutions), but 
the ai>peal of a cleansed conscience (see 1* with 
3^®; cf. He 9^®'*), directed in ‘full assurance of 
faith ’ to God (cf, Eph 3*® irpoarayuryijp iv rrenroiffijcrei)* 
It corresponds to the ‘ living hope ’ due to ChrisPs 
resurrection, spoken of in 1® (cf. Col 2^®). ‘The 
promise of the eternal inheritance* (He 9"), for 
which worshipful appeal is made to God’s covenant 
fidelity in the Meaiator, was conceived to be re¬ 
ceived * in earnest ’ in the manifestation of Holy 
Spirit power (Ac 2 ®®)—‘anointing* or ‘sealing* the 
believer unto the day of perfected redemption (2 Co 
1®^'*, Eph D®'* 4®®). Thus ‘ baptism,* as a living experi¬ 
ence, could be alluded to in Tit 3® as a formsd ‘ wash¬ 
ing of regeneration and renovation (in virtue) of 
Holy Spirit,* ‘poured forth richly* at the solemn 
crisis of confession, where ‘ Salvation,* as an objec¬ 
tive state, took full ellect (io'iixrep \ovrpoO 

TTaXipyepevlas xal dyaKaivuarem irr, dyLov). Baptism 
was a rite for the Church or sacred community as 
such, and for the individual in relation to it and its 
privileges; ‘by the washing of water* were its 
members, as ‘cleansed* ‘by means of the word* 
(cf. Jn 16®), formally admitted to the sphere of 
consecrated life resting on Christ’s sacrifice (Eph 
6 ®«, Ro 10®'*). 

St. Peter seems also, by the time he wrote 1 P, 
to have caught in his own way St. Paul’s deep, 
mystical thought in Ro 6"*, where identity with 
Christ’s ‘resurrection* life, on the part of the 
regenerate, is m^e to grow out of spiritual union 
with Him in His death to sin (consummated in 
His crucifixion, see 1 P 2*^). For 1 P 4^* ®* ® con¬ 
tains the essential idea of spiritual quickening 
through judgment in the fiesh. And this process 
is extended by him, alone among NT writers, even 
to certain souls in Hades, nammy, those suddenly 
out oil* in the days of Noah—a fate conceived (as it 
seems) to have given them less than the normal 
probation of mankind, and that in an age of but 
dim light (1 P 3'®'* 4®; see, further, art. Petkk, 
First Epistle of, in vol. iii. p. 795). 
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iy. The Epistle to the Uehrews, — T!ioug!i this 
Epistle contains, as we saw, much bearing on the 
new consciousness, yet it has no formal doctrine of 
‘ regeneration ’ as the deepest aspect of the Messianic 
blessing. True, it uses metaphors of life developing 
from infancy to maturity with its allusions 

to ‘milk* and ‘solid food’); but there is no stress 
on the image involved. The categories of thought 
are mainly of an OT character—apart from the 
writer’s own ‘ Alexandrine ’ strain (see below, (7, ad 
f\n, ; cf. ‘ those once illumined,’ ‘ having tasted 
God’s word as good,’ G^). Hence we get a parallel 
to Ja in tlie ‘congregation of the firstborn 
(who are) enrolled in heaven.’ Hence also the 
central place of repentance, as marking the be- 
ginning of the new relation to God—‘ repentance’ 
as the negative side of the change represented on 
its positive side by ‘faith* (6^*®). ‘ llepentance,’ 

however, is taken by tliis writer in a deej) and 
inward sense, in which it amounts to a ‘ new 
heart ’ wherein the Divine Law is by Divine grace 
made inherent, according to Jeremiah’s great 
prophecy of the New Covenant (9®^- 10^®*^®). 

v. St, Paul. —The Pauline doctrine of Regenera¬ 
tion contains the essence of its autlior’s unique 
experience of Jesus the Christ, as eflecting at once 
revolution and renovation in his inner life. The 
difficulty here is to prevent tliis central aspect of 
Paulinism from involving us in an exjiosition of 
that system as a whole. Wo shall try, however, 
to indicate its place in the organism of St. Paul’s 
soteriology as allusively as possible. 

Beyond all ijuestion, ‘ faith ’ was to him the very 
soil or subjective condition of that new good whicli 
came through the gospel. Faith was such rec^cp- 
tivity as enabled God to give ‘his inellable gift’ 
to the soul. As such, it answers to ‘ the good 
ground,’ the ‘ honest and good heart,’ as the state 
of soul adapted to ‘ the word of God,’ in Christ’s 
parable. But St. Paul, viewing things in a more 
subjective way, proceeds to illumine the inner 
factors and stages of the great process from the 
standpoint of personal approjiriation, as one who 
was himself the conscious soil in which it ha<l 
come about. The good of which such ‘faith’ or 
vital trust is reccjitive in Christ, is variously set 
forth by St. Paul as the righteousness of a recti¬ 
fied relation to God, including forgiveness of sins 
(see Justification); cleansing or consecration 
(sanctification in prineijile: see Sanctification) ; 
participation in the Divine life, as the life of the 
Christ, or Spirit-life ; and hence realized sonship to 
God, as embracing all else. So arranged, the series 
passes from the more objective to the more subjec¬ 
tive aspects of tlie one sini])le yet complex fact, 
which, rooted at the heart of St. Paul’s experience, 
had made a new man of him. And the most- 
adequate conception of it is that which represents 
the new relation to God in its most inward, vital, 
and causal aspect—tlie birth of a new manhood or 
personality within the old individual, Saul. It is this 
which ever emerges in St. Paul’s most spontaneous 
and personal utterances. Such are the great out¬ 
bursts in Gal 2 *'*® and 2 Co —]>assages familiar, 
yet in virtue of their experimental depth so little 
‘ known ’ in the biblical sense. ‘ I have been cruci¬ 
fied with Christ; yet I live ; (and yet) no lon^^er I, 
but Christ liveth in me; and tliat (life) which I 
now live in the flesh, I live in faith, (the faith) 
which is in the Son of God.’ And again: ‘lie 
died for all, that they who live should no longer 
live unto themselves, out unto him who for their 
sakes died and rose again. . . . Wherefore if any 
man is in Christ, (he is) a new creature {KaLvij 
xt/ctis) : the old things are passed aAvay; behold, 
they are become new.* In tnese and like passages 
St. Paul speaks as a prophet, not as a sclioolman. 
He athrins ; he has no thought of what he may 


seem implicitly to deny. The life in him was 
above all new ; and it was of Divine initiation or 
grace. But that did not mean that there was no 
jsycliological continuity between the ohl Saul and 
lis faculties, and the new Paul and his ; nor did it 
exclude the responsible co-operation of his own 
volition throughout. The affirmations are experi¬ 
mental and unembarrassed by reflective considera¬ 
tions of verbal consistency. We may see, more¬ 
over, from other passages that what is hero in the 
background was not overlooked by St. Paul, but 
entered into the body of his thought, coming out 
in turn as occasion arose. Thus when he speaks of 
‘ a new creature ’ (Gal 2 Co 5^^), or says, ‘ the old 
thirms are passed away ; behold, they are become 
new," he simply means that his experiemce had 
utterly change<l in colour and perspective. No 
factors had been eliminated: but tlie resultant 
wa.s new ; and this by the operation of a new 
factor deteriiiiniiig all afresh and in a new syn¬ 
thesis. The new factor was the quickening grace 
of God in the Christ, the Spirit of Clirist, the 
(Holy) Spirit, or most fully ‘the law of the Sj)irit 
of life in Christ Jesus.’ This, by overcoming ‘ the 
law of sin and death,’ naturally at work, had pro- 
duceii a new spiritual life in him, and so made him 
a ‘new man’ in Christ Jesus. The way by which 
this had come about is laid bare in Ro 7, a chapter 
of deep i^sychological and also autobiographic sig¬ 
nificance. From it we gather that even in his uii- 
regenerate state, 'while the law" of sin operative in 
‘the llesh’—the sensuous and self-willed side of 
his nature — actually swayed his will, he was 
already conscious of another ami dec})er element 
in his being, protesting against the ffesh and 
sympathizing w ith the claims of (iod’s law. This 
‘inner man’ (6 ^(tu) &vdpu)Tro^^ 7 “‘‘* = 6 vov$, 7 *^*“® = t 6 
TTvevjxa Tov avOpibirov, 1 Co ; cf. Ro 8 ^^), how'ever, 
has only a latent or potential existence so long 
as it is overridden by ‘ the ffesh ’—‘ the law of the 
mind,’ by the law or i)rin(iple active in the fleshly 
members (7"^). The spirit is as good as ilead in the 
man Saul as a moral personality, being outside the 
centre of volition as long as ‘ the ffesh ’ is there 
enthroned in power ; and so it is generally ignored 
in Ht. Paul’s references to ‘the natural man,’ who 
i.s called summarily ‘dead in trespasses and sins,’ 
because morally ‘alienated from the life of God’ 
(Eph 2 ‘*®P®). But wdien the life of God succeeds 
in quickening this half-inanimate spiritual faculty 
with a kindred passion for the righteousness of 
God, then it springs to life (Ko 8 ^*^) and gains 
control of the will : a new personality arises from 
the new union of the w ill and the higher element 
dependent on and akin to the Divine: the man 
lives anew witli a fresh type of moral life—that 
being dominant which before w"as subject, and vice 
versd. With this psychological reversal may bo 
compared the earlier change from the rudimentary 
‘life’of irresponsible innocence to the ‘death’ of 
a divided heart, wherein the low"er elements hold 
sway (Ro 7^’’^). Now, however, the man is con- 
s(|ious of the issues at stake and the forces of botli 
kinds at w ork in and upon him : and the xvholo 
deliverance has a vividness and linality projior- 
tionate to his prior sense of the death in bondage 
to sin ( 7 ^). 

As this experience of renovation came to St. 
Paul under tjie forms of the life, death, and resur¬ 
rection of Jesus the Christ, so regeneration is set 
forth in terms of the same. The ‘new man’or 
‘new creature’ is so ‘in Christ’; and Christ is in 
him. Hence ‘ the Spirit of God ’ or ‘ Holy Spirit,’ 
the quickener of the new life (1 Co 6 ^^ P-’), can also 
be called ‘the Spirit of Christ’ (Ro 8 ®) or ‘the 
Spirit of his Son ’ (Gal 4®). Hence also the specific 
condit ion of the ‘ new man,’ in contrast to the ‘ old ’ 
(Col 3^*, Eph 4-2“’'^), is that of sonship and installa- 
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tion into sonship {vlo6€<rla, Ro after the like¬ 

ness of Christ’s. 

Still this regenerate or filial life is not complete 
at the time when it is given, coincideiitly with the 
self-committal of faith. It has a course of growth 
to go through, analogous to that of natural life. 
It begins with spiritual immaturity and proceeds 
to maturity of will and insight. The * babe ’ 
(j/tJttios) in Christ is one who perceives only the 
broadest outlines of the Father’s ways and will, 
and may still be confused by the films of his old 
fleshly blindness ; whereas the full-grown or ‘ per¬ 
fect’ man (rAeto?) is one to whom experience lias 
brought enlightenment and discrimination of con¬ 
science (Ph : he is actually and not only 

potentially ‘spiritual’ {Trt'eviuaTiKds). And eacn 
stage has its own spiritual nutriment, its ‘milk’ 
or its ‘solid food* (1 Co 3^’^). 

(vi.) St. John. —The term ‘regeneration’ docs 
not actually occur in St. John’s writings, though 
it does virtually in one passage of his Gospel (3^* ^), 
in the phrase yewijdrjpaL dvi^yOcPf which is best 
rcniiered ‘ born anew ’ (cf. v.”* devrepop dat\0up . . . 
Kai yeppTjOijpai), This shade of thought, while 
proper to the context, and while probably appro¬ 
priated by St. John as the root of his own thinking 
on the matter, is not the one most characteristic 
of his own doctrine. It is not so much the fact of 
a new beginning in the Cliristian life, as the in¬ 
herent nature of that life as due to its Divine 
origin, that occu[>ies this apostle’s mind. His 
favourite emphasis is seen in the phrase ‘to be 
begotten of God’ {yepuy^OTjpai iK toO OeoD). God 
Himself is the veritable Father of the Christian 
believer, the kindred fontal source of his new life, 
with its inherent Divine virtue (r6 yiyepprjfxtpop 4 k 
roO d€Qd). This virtue manifests itself in certain 
vital functions, wonderful and Divine by reason 
of their distinctness from the average conduct of 
human nature, as St. John saw it about him, 
radically determined by the world of sense, that 
source of seductive pleasures and ambitions. The 
world, so regarded, stood at the rival pole of being 
to the Father; so that ‘ to be of the world ’ and 
‘ to be of God ’ were mutually exclusive states or 
spirits, by which the soul might be possessed and 
characterized (1 Jn 2^®). 

Such birth from God is conceived by St. John as 
a single initial fact, carrying in itself abiding issues 
of a like nature. This is expressed by the use of 
perfects, like yty4ppT]TaL, 6 yeyeppijpiipos (1 Jn 2^^ 3* 4'^ 
51.4.18* Jn 30.8^^ ns distinct from aorists (6 
yepptjOeh 4k tov OeoO describes Christ in immediate 
contrast to the believer, 6 y€y€PP7jij.4pos 4k tov OeoO, 
1 Jn 5^®). The rarer cases in which the aorist 
occurs, are those which simply contemplate re¬ 
generation as the decisive fact constitutive of 
spiritual sonship in the believer (Jn cf. 3* ®*’). 
The main pasjsage in question is Jn : ‘ But as 
many as received him (the Logos), to them gave 
he prerogative to become children of God (4d(VK€y 
auTOis 4^ov(rtap r4KPa OeoO yep4a-0ai), even to them 
that were believers on his name (ro?y iria-reijovcnp 
eis K.T.\,); who were born, not of blood of human 
parents, nor of fleshly volition, nor of a human 
lather’s volition, but of God’ (ot ouk 4^ al/udrufp ov5i 
4 k OeX^i/xaros aapKbs o654 4 k OeXrjjmaTos dp8p6s dXX* 4 k 
O eoO 4y€pp4iOr](rap). This is, in form and in context, 
an absolutely general statement; so much so, that 
it seems impossible to refer it primarily to belief 
in Jesus the Christ at all, but rather to the uni¬ 
versal approach of the Logos to the human soul, 
prior even to the Incarnation (see 11®^ for a sbnilar 
thought). This is a most important aspect of the 
J ohannine doctrine of regeneration: it not only 
fits in with the universality of his thought, but 
also confirms with his authority what is urged 
below, namely, that ‘ regeneration ’ may properly 


be predicated of the experience of saints under the 
Old Covenant. Yet the language in which St, 
John states this very truth of the wider regenera¬ 
tion, effected wherever the Logos is welcomed by 
the .soul, is significantly coloured by his habitual 
speech in terms of the final manifestation of the 
Logos in Jesus the Christ (‘ believers on his 
name’). 

As a rule, then, regeneration is, to St. John, 
actually conditioned by personal trust in Jesus, or, 
more specifically, in Him as the Christ, the Son of 
God (1^2*- 20^^, 1 Jn 5^). F'urthcr, it is assumed to 
take formal or consummated effect (as in the case 
of Jesus’ own Messiahship) in the experience of 
baptism. J ust as he says, ‘ This is he who came 
under the condition of water (81 Odaros) . . . even 
Jesus Christ ’ (1 Jn 5®)—words used in close con¬ 
nexion with the Spirit as Messiah’s endowment 
and witness (vv.®*®, cf. Jn 3®^); so baptism is to 
him the normal condition under whicn believers 
come to rank as ‘children of God,’in virtue of a 
manifest sealing by Holy Spirit power. As the 
Father had ‘ sealed Hhe Son (J n 6'^’^) with the Spirit’s 
witness, in response to His obedience of self-conse¬ 
cration at the Baptism (1 Jn 5®'^), so, apparently, 
St. John thought of the Messianic gilt of the 
Spirit, usually manifest at baptisms in the Apos¬ 
tolic Age, as definitively ‘sealing’ (cf. above, (iv.)) 
the believer’s confession of personal tru.st and 
consecration by ‘an unction from the Holy One’ 
{i.e. Christ, 1 Jn 2'^®--'^).* Such a reading of his 
Master’s mind, as expressed by the reference to 
Avatcr in the words to Nicodemus, may bo implied 
by St. John’s return to the topic of baptism a few 
verses later on (3-^* and certainly corresponded 
to the experience of the Apostolic Age—though 
hardly to that of later times. Naturally, the con¬ 
junction has no relation to the baptism of infants, 
where the essential element of belief on Christ’s 
name is lacking. But, in relation to the conditions 
contemplated by the apostle, the definite line 
drawn by bai)tism between the filial status of 
Christian believers and Avhat went before, is of 
great moment for his thought as to regeneration. 
It does not, indeed, annul his recognition of 
children of God awaiting the gospel to gather 
them into Christ’s one flock (Jn 11®^ tpa Kal ra r4Kva 
TOV Oeov tA 5 ie(rKopTri( 7 iJi, 4 pa avpaydyy elt 4y), and so of 
a deep dualism of moral state among mankind at 
large, a predisposition to accept or to reject the 
Light definitively revealed in Christ, according to 
the attitude to God implicit in each of two types 
of conduct (3^®**^). But all this, taken along with 
the absolute form in which the tests of kinSiip to 
God are set forth in his Epistles (‘ every one that 
doeth righteousness,* ‘ that loveth,* 1 Jn 2** 4^*, cf. 
3 Jn^^), suggests that St. John distinguished be¬ 
tween a virtual, though latent, and an explicit or 
conscious sonship. The latter was the specific 
blessing brought by the gospel of Christ, the 
assurance or knowledge of Divine sonship, after 
which even the best of men had before sought in 
vain. In this respect the revelation in Christ was 
crucial. As Light, in an absolute moral sense, 
He brought all to a crisis or decision iKplais)^ forcing 
all hearts to reveal their inmost affinities—whether 
for ‘the world’ and self, or for God and His 
righteousness and love. Implicit regeneration, 
where it already exists, thus passes into explicit 
regeneration. 

The more definite and psychologically mature 
character of the NT experience of Regeneration, 
as compared with that of the godly under the OT, 
is hinted in the words, *I came that they may 
have Life, and have it in abundance’ (10^®, cf. 4^®). 

* At has been weU tiUd, * the disciples are in a trut tense 
ChrisVa in virtue of the life of “ the Uhrist*’^ (Weetoott, The 
Episttee (J St. John^ xlv). 
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It connects itself also with the Johannine emphasis 
on the specifically new presence of the Spirit with 
the Christian as such. Here two passages in the 
Gospel are crucial. Commenting on Christ’s words, 
‘ He that believeth on me ... out of his belly 
shall flow rivers of living water,* 8t. Jolin adds: 

‘ Rut this spake he of the Spirit, wdiich they that 
believed on Jiim were to receive—for (the) Spirit 
was not yet (given), because Jesus was not yet 
glorified’ (7^'*). Then, in the great Farewell His- 
course (Jn 14*°) he records his Master’s promise 
that He would give tlie disciples ‘ another Helper * 
or Paraclete, to 8up])ly what would be lacking of 
conscious .support through the removal of His own 
bodily proHonce. This implies something fresh to 
their experience, and yet Jesus adds : ‘ Ye(alrea<ly) 
have (experimental) knowledge of him, for at your 
side he abideth and in you he is ’ (irgcis ytucbaKtre 
avrdf 6 t(. Trap" vpuv /xivei Kal v/iiv iarLv). Here the 
contrast is a religious rather than a metaphysical 
or theological * one : it is a matter of the disciples* 
conscio\isncss rather than of the Spirit’s real pre¬ 
sence, They had implicit experience of His action, 
in their very experience of oneness of heart with 
tlieir Master : in a little while this w'as to blos.som 
out into recognition of His presence and support 
as the very ground of their assurance of abiding 
spiritual union with their glorilied Lord and a 
share in His sonship. This is the thought which 
8t. I’aul grasped so firmly and expresse.s in the 
words, * tlio Spirit himself beareth witness with 
our spirit that we are children of God * (Ho 8*°, cf. 
*°'*). Ihit it is also wdiat St. John has in mind in 
saying that ‘not yet was the Spirit,* Le. the 
Spirit-consciousness of full sonship which marked 
Christians after Pentecost (7^°, cf. Ac PJ'"’), 

St. John’s doctrine of salvation, then, centres in 
Regeneration. In it man’s true or ideal destiny 
is realized through the initiative of the heavenly 
Father or the Spirit, responded to by the moral 
receptivity of obedience in the human heart or 
will: potential sonship becomes actual in a Life 
of communion that is at once human and Divine 
(10°°). Every man has the potency of two dia¬ 
metrically opposed personalities in him, by his 
natural birth. The one has, as it were, the start 
of the other, realizing itself along the lino of 
sensuous, egoistic tendency—the line of least re¬ 
sistance morally. It is thu.s ‘ of the earth * (3°*), 

‘ of the world ’ (15*® 17*’*' 1 Jn ‘2*° 4°), ‘ from below * 

(8**°), the sphere of ‘the ruler of this world * (14°°). 
Those, then, in whom it reigns are morally 
‘children of the devil’ (1 Jn cf. Jn 8^). The 
other personality or character, on the contrary, 
owes its origin and vitality to God and that 
spiritual order of His which gradually dawns 
upon our ken w’ith the emergence of reason and 
conscience. Thus it is, wlien produced in a man 
by Divine grace (6'*'*)—though not without the co¬ 
operation of human volition (.3-°*' 5^^ S’*^)—a life 
‘ from heaven * (3-*^), ‘ not of the w’ovld * (15*° 17*'*-1**), 

‘ from above* (like the Son himself, 8^), ‘of God ’ 
(I Jn 3° S’** *°) or ‘of the Father’ (1 Jn 2*°). To 
save one of these lives is to lo.se tlie other (12”°): 
the life of the one means the death of the other (as 
in the Synoptics). 

C, Connected Summary. —Regeneration is tlie 
final form in which biblical religion conceives that 
profound spiritual change whereby sinful man 
comes into real and abiding communion with God. 
Accordingly, one must recognize in regeneration 
the virtual synonym of various other soteriological 
terms, such as Repentance, Conversion, Justifica¬ 
tion, or Forgiveness, and even Consecration or 

* The usual reaUlng instead of ta-riv (BD* 1. 22. 09. 251. 

254 it syr. cur. pesh. ko Tat “"ab. Leif), is probably due to 
failure to see this, and the consequent attempt to hannonize 
the st.-xleiueut with the future above. 


Sanctification in that radical sense which consti¬ 
tutes the believer as such ‘a saint.* But as 
‘ regeneration * sets forth the change in^ question 
in a specially inward or vital way, it hardly 
emerges as an explicit doctrine in the OT, ana 
does so but gradually even in the NT. We liave 
seen that in Christ’s own oj'dinaiy preaching, as 
given in the Synoptics, regeneration is set forth 
in purely religious and ethical fashion, in terms of 
the will rather than in a manner more abstract. 
This popular aspect of the matter meets us a^ain 
in early Judmo*Christianity, before highly trained 
minds like St. Paul and the writer to‘Hebrews’ 
had brought the categories of Rabbinic and Hel¬ 
lenistic psychology to bear on the data of Christian 
experience. Repentance, not regeneration, stands 
in the forefront of the early preaching in Acts, as 
also of that under which ‘ the Hebrews ’ had be¬ 
lieved (He 6** **); and thereby men were qualified 
for entrance into the Messianic community in 
baptism, in which they received tlie ‘ seal * of the 
Spirit’s manifested gifts. The more inward and 
secret operation of the Spirit, implied in penitence 
and trust, had not as yet received due notice. 
This side of things, indeed, was largely hidden 
from those whose outlook and conception of Sal¬ 
vation were still primarily eschatological. 

Hence St. Paurs unique experience of the gospel 
as power of God in the soul, and as an essentially 
])re.sent Salvation, marks an epoch in the NT 
doctrine of Regeneration. His cleeply self-reveal¬ 
ing consciousness of sin gave him to see, traced 
within, the xwocess by which new moral energy 
w.as received, and to realize the Divine quickening 
involved in man’s exx^erienco of repentance and 
faith. He saw that liiurian nature embraced two 
principles, opposed in tendency to each other, and 
competing for the control of man’s settled xwsonal 
will. In actual human nature the lower or sensu¬ 
ous (\i/vxi.Kbv) and self-centred principle, called ‘ the 
flesh* (o'd^D» the upper hand and determined 
the quality of man’s moral life : and the outcome 
was ‘death* towards God and His righteousness. 
But in Jesus Christ, who was a ‘second* or new 
type of manhood, of heavenly origin (6 Sebrepot 
dpOpwTTos ovpavov)^ and ‘ sx^intual * in contrast to 
the ‘ sensuous * or ‘ earthy * type of Adamic man¬ 
hood (1 Co 15^°'^^), a new basis was laid for 
humanity. To believers this Saviour became ‘ a 
quickening spirit* {TrvEvpa ^ujottolovv), turning the 
scale decisively against ‘ the fiesh,* and sotting 
free, as if by a resurrection, the enthralled higher 
nature {pov$ or TTPcvixa), before as good as deacl, by 
filling it with Divine energy or life {irvevpLa dyiop) 
akin to His own, in virtue of which He rose vic¬ 
torious over death. A man so vivified W the 
Spirit of God, and after the likeness of Christ, 
was in very deed a new moral being {KaLvij KrLais), 
a .son of Go»l, by Divine re-creative action and 
adoxition. The Spirit replaced the flesh as prime 
determinant of will and conduct; and therewith 
‘ the old man,* the moral state of the individual by 
nature, gave way to ‘ the new man,* the state in 
which the human will is in harmony with the 
Divine in xn'iiiuilde, and normally so in practice 
likewise. ‘ Cleaving to the Lord,^ the soul ‘ is one 
spirit* with Him (1 Co 6*’^), animated by one and 
the same life that is in Christ, the Head of the 
now humanity, a life that is essentially of God and 
Divine. 

This deeper idea of Salvation seems certainly to 
have left its trace on St. PetePs later thought, to 
judge by 1 P. Possibly also it affected the form 
in which St. John himself interpreted the new 
Life which had been manifested, first among the 
original disciples, and then in them. Yet there 
were elements in St. John’s doctrine proper to his 
own experience, both of his Master’s teaching and 
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of the Light and Life in himself and others. He 
shared with St. Paul the idea of moral dualism as 
rooted in a dualism of elements in human nature. 
On the one hand man was related to ‘ tlie world ’ 
of sense and of self (the flesh), on the other he 
was akin to God, as sensitive to His word and 
so potentially His ‘child’ in deed and in tinith. 
St. Paul tliought most of the new experience in 
itself, speaking of the regenerate man as a ‘ new 
(moral) creature,’ or as a ‘son’ in respect of 
definite status and privileges in relation to God 
through faith in Christ and by virtue of the Spirit 
(2 Co 61’, Gal 3'^ 41-’, Ko Thus it is a 

question of a new status or condition into which 
a man is brought by a definite act. Adoption 
(vloOeala), by which the transition is made from the 
opposite states of serfdom, wretchedness, aliena¬ 
tion, death (Gal Ro 7=*^ 8®*-1^): so that the 

full effect of such adoption waits upon man’s 
emancipation from ‘ the bondage of corrnjition ’ in 
‘the redemption of our body’ (Ro 8‘-'’-^). St. 
John, on the other hand, thought rather of the 
intrinsic nature of the * eternal life’ quickened in 
believers, of the wonder and glory of its origin in 
God—the Divine nature germinating as ‘ 8ec<l ’ in 
the human soul, and by a new birth begetting a 
new personality. Thus it is his writings which 
present the most classic statement of the doctrine 
of Regeneration, as ‘ that work of the Holy Sjurit 
in a man by which a new life of holy love, like the 
life of God, is initiated.’ 

Aside from this main line of development stand 
St. James and the Avriter ‘ to Hebrews.* 

The former thinks of the origin of the higher 
life in the soul in terms of the Wisdom literature 
of the OT and of writers like Philo.* ‘ The wmrd 
of truth,’ ‘ the inborn word,’ or Hhe wisdom from 
above,’ is the medium of God’s creative action on 
the soul, by ‘the Spirit which he hath caused to 
dwell in us ’ (P«- 21 3^’ 45). To the latter, men are 
essentially ‘spirits,’ placed by ‘the Father of 
spirits ’ in the body, to be disciplined and puri¬ 
fied with a view to conscious sonship, and so to 
the ‘glory’ of the spiritual and real world of 
which the visible is but the poor shadow (12^*28 
210 128-8). Hence the work or grace is set forth 
as moral enlightenment and purification of the con¬ 
science (6‘ 10^), believers being ‘ those who 

have been illumined.’ The vital and dynamic 
aspects are not, indeed, absent (5^^-65); but the 
renewal eflected in the fundamental change of 
heart which the NT everywhere recognizes in 
Repentance (6®), is to him a matter of divinely- 
given in.sight into the realities of the moral and 
spiritual world, and a corresponding obedience. 
The Christian ‘ tastes the word of God to be good,’ 
and as he feeds upon the oracles of God he gains 
an ever more refined perception of shades of moral 
and spiritual truth (6‘ 5^^). This, the writer’s own 
emphasis (as distinct from his readers’ type of 
thought), is Hellenistic and ‘Alexandrine,^ oeing 
largely paralleled in the so-called Epistle of Bar¬ 
nabas, as well as in 1 Clement and a good deal of 
2nd cent. Christian literature. 

But dilierently as the NT writers do, in some 
respects, conceive the ^eat experience whereby 
the moral centre of gravity in a man’s life changes 
from self to God, they are unanimous on one car¬ 
dinal point. And that is the constant relation of 
the * word of God,’ made vital to the conscience 
and heart, as the means, and of faith as the con¬ 
dition of the change. 

LiTBRATORs.—Tho Special literature of this subject is rather 
scanty. Considerable sections on it exist in the larger works 


• Philo represents Qod and the Lo|pos as sowing In the 
womb of the soul the seed of virtues, and so making it preg- 
nant^ and bear: s.ff. Ii$g. alUg, ill. 61, rii 


on biblical theology (S./ 7 . Weiss and Iloltzmann in particular), as 
also in systems of Dogmatic {e.g. Rothe, Thonmsius, Martensen, 
Dorner). But attempts at a strictly historical and genetic 
account of the biblic^ doctrine, on tho basis of an adequate 
literary criticism, are singularly few ; J. Kdstlin's art. ‘ Wieder- 
geburfc,' in xvii. 76 ff., seems the best available, but is 

no longer sulticient. The Angus Lecture on ‘Regeneration’ 
(1897), so far os it deals with the biblical material, is quite 
uncritical and conventional. Much matter bearing on our 
doctrine is to be found in studies of the doctrine of the several 
NT writers, often under other, but kindred, headings, e.g. 
Adoption, Conversion, Faith, Justifleation, Repentance, Son- 
ship. As examples may be cited, J. B. Mayor, Epistle 0 /James, 
appended (Comment on ‘Regeneration,' pp. 186-189; A. B. 
Bruce, St. Paul's Conception 0 / Christianity, chs. x.-xiii., and 
esp. ch. xvii., ‘The Christian Life' (though it unduly minimizes 
St. Paul’s recognition of growth in the new life); Wcstcott, 
Epistles 0 / St. JohUt added Note on ‘Children of God,' p. 

1- J. V. Bartlet, 

REGISTER.—See Genealogy, voI. ii. p. 121. 

REHABIAH (n;;in-i and ‘Jah is wide’). 

—The eponym of a Levitical lamily, said to be 
descended from Eliezer, one of the sons of Moses, 

1 Cb 23^7 2421 (LXX 'Vaaptd) 20'^ (B 'Paulas, A 
'Paa^las). 


REHOB (a'in*) and ah')).—!. (B 'Pads [2 S'Podj)3l, A 
'Podifi) A town at the northern end of the valley 
of the Jordan, most probably the same as Betu- 
REiiOB (which see), 01 wliich the exact site is un¬ 
known. In P’s narrative of the spies Rehob is 
mentioned (Nu LS^^) as tho most northerly limit of 
their explorations, and is further deiined as ‘at tho 
enteringin of Hamath,* i.e. at the entrance of the 
great depression between the mountains of Lebanon 
and Hermon, which connects Palestine and Cccle- 
Syria. P’s phrase, therefore, ‘from the wilder¬ 
ness of Zin unto Reliob,’ is merely a variation of 
the more usual formula ‘from Dan to Beersheba.’ 
With this agrees the notice in Jg where the 
new settlement of the Danites at Laish (or Loshem, 
Jos lO**’) is described as situated ‘ in the valley that 
lieth by Betli-rchob.’ In the reign of David the 
valley of Betli-rehob (2 S 10®) or Rehob (v.®) was 
the seat of a petty Aramrean kingdom (cf. 1 S 14‘^, 
LXX Lag.), like the neighbouring Beth-maacah or 
Abel of Beth-maacah. Robinson iii. p. 371) 

identified the town with the ruins of Huntn in the 
valley of lluleh ; but this site is too far south. 
More probable is the view of Buhl {GAP p. 240), 
who suggests that it corresponded to the later 
Pancas (Banias). It is true that many writers 
have identified this town with the ancient Dan 
(Reland, Palasstina, p. 918 f.; Thomson, Land 
and Booky ii. 647 ; and recently G. A. Smith, 
HGHL pp. 473, 480 f.); but, in view of the explicit 
statement of Eusebius {OS^ 275. 33, 249. 32, cf. 
Jerome, ib. 136. 11) that Dan was four miles distant 
from Paneas, we should probably identify Dan with 
the modern Tel el-lj:a<ii {kadi=^ judge’ = Dan). 

2. (B 'Pad^y A 'Poc6/3) A town belonging to the 
tribe of Asher, the exact site of which is unknown. 
It was presumably near to great Zidon (Jos 19“), 
and was afterwards assigned, together with its 
suburbs, to the Gershonite Levites (Jos 2P^ 1 Ch 

It is therefore to be distinguished from— 

3 . (B’Paai}, A'Patbp), which is also mentioned as 
belonging to Asher, and was apparently near the 
seacoast (Jos 19“). According to Jg 1*^ Rehob 
was one of the cities which were still retained by 
their Canaanite inhabitants. Very possibly it is 
the city referred to in the Egyptian lists cited by 
Muller (Asien u. Europa, p. 153). 


LmniATURB.--Thom8on, Land and Book, i{. 647; Robinson. 
BRP^ iUjp. 871; SWP i. p. 139 ff.: Baedeker 3, p. 206 f.; O. A. 
Smith, EtGHL, l.e.\ Buhl, GAP pp. 66 L, 112 L, 237-240: 
Stanley, Sinai and Palestine, p. 400; Moore, Judges, p. 880L 
andp.61f. 


9. {'Padp) The father of Hodadezer, king of Zobah 
(2 8 8«‘W), ^ 
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6. (6< *Po6j3, A'Pot&j9, B om.) One of tlioso who 
sealed the covenant (Neh 10^^). 

J. F. STENNTNa. 

REHOBOAM (Dy^n-) ‘the ncople is enlar{ 2 ;ed/ or 
perhaps ‘'Am is wide,’ cf. llcnabidh [see (Jray, IIPN 
52, note 1, 50 f.]; ‘Po/9od/A, liohoam), —^'ho narrative 
of tliis reign is contained in 1 K 11^-12-^ 2 Ch 

9*^-12. ‘Ample in foolishness (nSiN 3m) and lack¬ 
ing understanding, Iteliohoam by [his coun]sel let 
loose [the poojple’ (Sir 47^®, Cowley and Neubauer’s 
translation). Such is the judgment of the son of 
Sirach, as he pauses in his ‘ praise of famous men ’ 
for the inevitable notice of the collapse of Israel as 
a world power, and the frustration of the proud 
hoi)es of Solomon that had found expression in the 
name he had bestowed on liis heir. The Christian 
historian, who recognizes that the function of the 
chosen race was to be the custodian of the oracles 
<d Cod and source, according to the llcsh, of the 
Saviour of the world, can easily perceive that this 
prcrparatio Kvavfjelii was, humanly speaking, ren¬ 
dered ]>ossible only by that checking of the material 
develof)ment of the nation of Israel which resulted 
from the disru]>tion of Solomon’s empire. But to 
the Jewish patriot the maiming of bis country’s 
life must always have seemed an unmixcd evil. The 
a[)parent immediate cause — lieholjoam’s fatuous 
insolence—was merely the pretext for the revolu¬ 
tion that took place on his accession. As is the 
case in every other turning-point of history, the 
true cause of the issue must be sought for beneath 
the surface, in social and religious forces which 
had been at work long before. 

There was, in the iirst j)lace, the politicnl ques¬ 
tion. It was the normal condition of things that 
Kphraim should envy Judah, and Judah vex 
K]»hraim. From the time of the earliest settle¬ 
ment in Canaan the North and the South had stood 
a])art. Tlie Bk. of Judges exhibits the northern 
tribes welded together oy common resistance to 
the various oppressors. Judah never joins them, 
even when the attack comes from the south. It 
ma^ have been that co-operation was dillicult 
owing to the line of Cannanitish fortresses, such as 
Jehus, Gezer, and Ekron, that extended across the j 
countr^'^ from east tx) west. It may have been that i 
the spirit of nationality was weaker in Judah and 
Simeon as a conse(|uence of their greater laxity 
with regard to intermarriage with and adoption of 
native families ; if indeed we sliould not rather 
regard it as a cause of this laxity. Be that as it 
may, wo find the distinction between Israel and 
Judah noted in the lirst army raised by Saul (1 S 
11®), and immediately after Saul’s death an open 
breach occurred. David laboured hard to br(*ak 
down this antagonism. His transference of the 
seat of government from the purely Judahite 
Hebron to Jerusalem was a compromise Avith the 
northern tribes. Yet in his reign Israel twice 
rebelled. David’s policy was continued by his 
successor ; Solomon’s division of the land for com¬ 
missariat purnosoa (1 K 4"'’'*) was evidently an 
attempt to obliterate the old tribal boundarie.s. 
That this attempt was in some degree successful 
may be inferred from the fact that the boundary 
between the dominions of Kehoboam and Jeroboam 
so ran as to include in the southern kingdom a 
portion of Benjamin, and the greater part of the 
southern settlement of Dan. A succession of 
monarchs of the commanding personality of David 
or Solomon might have completed the unification 
of the tribes, but Solomon presumed too much on 
his personal prestige. The odious levy of forced 
labour, and that, too, for the adornment of an 
upstart capital, and the ceaseless exactions for the 
Biipnly of the royal table (LXX 1 K 12*^*'), had long 
rankled in the hearts of the proud Ephraimitos. | 
Add to this that the character of Solomon’s sue- ‘ 


cessor, as one ‘ not fit to be a ruler nor to be a prince * 
(LXX 1 K 12-^^), must have been well knoAvn for 
many years. Everything, indeed, indicates that all 
preparations had been made for a revolution the 
moment Solomon should die. I’he Ephraimite Jero¬ 
boam, supported by a prophet’s nomination and the 
favour of his tribe, Avas biding his time in Egypt, 
and treated there not as a runaAvay ollicial, but as 
an exiled prince (LXX 2 K 12-^®). The temper of 
the northern tribes Avas further shown in their de¬ 
termination to appoint Ilelioboam independently, 
if at all, and in their selection of Shechem, the 
chief sanctuary of Ejdiraini, as the place of as- 
.sembly, thus ignoring the recent centralization of 
civil and religious administration at Jerusalem. 

This political movement Avas supported by a 
relifftoils agitation in Avliich two elements, ecclesi¬ 
astical and prophetical, may be discerned ; on tlio 
part of the [uiests of the high places jealousy of 
tlie exclusive claims of the neAv temple at Jeru¬ 
salem, and on the part of the prophets a nolder 
zeal for Jehovah, ealled forth by the lax eclecticism 
of Sohmion in his later years. As we see fiom the 
attitude of Nathan, the propliets had not cordially 
ap])roved of the buihling of the temple, and they 
now probaldy tliought that there Avas more chance 
of the national Avorship being preserved in its 
jmrity in the north. Behohoam’s subsequent con¬ 
duct, indeed, quite justified these alarms, lie 
added to his father’s innovations by sanctioning 
the erection of ])illar.sof Baal and the AA^orst abomi¬ 
nations of heallienism (1 K 14-^**'*), such as did not 
find a place in the northern kingdom until the reign 
of Ahab fifty years later. The (Jhronicler’s account 
of Jeroboam’s expulsion of priests and Levites, and 
of the rallying of the orthodox Israelites round 
Belioboam (2 Ch IH®*^®), is quite unsupported by 
Kings, Avhich (12^'^) merely states that Kehoboam^s 
subjects included some residents of northern 
extraction. The special animus of the revolting 
tribes against the temple at Jerusalem possibly 
underlay their parting taunt, ‘Now see t-o thine 
OAvn house, David.’ Josephus {Ant^ Vlll. viii. 3) 
understoo<l it thus, ‘We only leave to Relioboam 
the temple which bis father built.* Abiiah and 
Shemaiaii AA^ere right. ‘It w^as a thing brought 
about of the IjORD’; the pure monotheism of 
which Israel Avas privileged to be the exponent 
AVould liaA’^e been sapped and destroyed by loieign 
cults, if the later Solomonic policy Jiad received no 
check. In after times tliisAvas forgotten; and the 
later pro|)hets, thinking solely of the political 
consequences of the disruption, refer to it as a 
supreme calamity (Is 7^"^, /ec ID**). 

The most imi)ortant event in this reign is the 
invasion of Palestine hyShishak. This Avas one of 
the direct consequences of the division of the 
nation. Sesonchis, as Manetho calls him, the first 
monarch of the 22nd dynasty, reversed the policy 
of his predecessor Psiisennes, and displayed un¬ 
friendliness toAvards Solomon by sheltering his 
adversaries Iladad and Jeroboam. NotAvithstand- 
ing the fact that 8heinaiah bad forbidden the 
employment of the huge army (reduced in LXX, 
B, to 120,000 men) Avhich Rehohoam had mustered 
by tlie folloAving year (LXX 1 K 12^*) in order to 
recover the kingilom he had lost, yet ‘ there Avas 
Avar betAveen Rehohoam and Jeroboam continu¬ 
ally* (1 K 14®®). In all probability Jeroboam, 
harassed by these border forays, called in tlie aid 
of his former protector. The fifteen toAvns Avbich 
Rehohoam is said to have fortified (2 Ch 11®"^®) are, 
Avith tAvo exceptions, soutli of Jerusalem, as though 
an attack might be expected from that quarter. 
The invasion took place in Rehoboam’s fifth year, 
and the prophetical historian justly sees in this 
humiliating calamity the scourge of God for the 
continued and aggravated national apostasy. The 
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statement of the Chronicler (2 Cli IP^) that Reho- 
boaiu’s defection did not occur until liis fourth 
year, and the story of his suhscquent repentance 
(12^), are obviously designed to bear out the theory 
of the original orthodoxy of the kingdom of Judah 
(see Abijah’s speech, 2 Ch 13^^), as well as to 
heighten the moral and dramatic ell'eot of the 
story, Jerusalem does not seem to have stood a 
siege. Resistance was hopeless. Shishak (herein 
acting treacherously, according to Josephus) utterly 
denuded the temple and royal palace of their trea¬ 
sures, including the famous golden shields of 
Solomon’s guard, to which the LXX (2 S 8^, 1 K 
14**0 Jidds the golden shields taken by David from 
lladadezer. Dean Stanley well points out that 
there is a grave irony in the historian’s account 
(1 K 4‘'“) of how the elaborate ceremony which had 
been observed with regard to the golden shields 
was continued in the ease of their brazen substi¬ 
tutes. AVe learn from tlie Chronicler (2 Ch 12'0 
both the number of Shishak’s host, to which 
Josephus adds 400,000 infantry, ami also the 
nationalities of whieli it was composed—Libyans, 
Sukkiim ( = troglodytes, LXX and Vulg.), and Ethi¬ 
opians. Ewald {III iv. 4.5) eonjeetures that E<lom 
also joined in the invasion (see Jl il''*^). There may 
still ho seen on the south wall of the temple of 
Anion at Karnak an inscription—now p.artially 
defaee<l—which deals with this expedition. It gives 
the list of towns subjugated by Shishak. Some 
dilliculty has been canseil by the inclusion in this 
list not only of places in the south, such asShocoh, 
Gaza, Keilah, and perhaps Jerusalem, hut also of 
many towns of Israel as far north as Megiddo. 
This does not contradict the biblical narrative, 
which confines itself to the invasion of Judah ; but 
it seems scarcely reconcilable with the hypothesis 
that Shishak invaded Palestine as Jeroboam’s 
ally. However, Maspero {Joui^rial of the Trmisac- 
tions of the Victoria Institute of Great Britain^ vol. 
xxvii. p. 63) points out that ‘ the king of Israel in 
iin|)loring the aid of Shishak against his rival had 
thereby made himself vassal to Egypt. This w^ould 
sufliee to make his towns figure at Karnak among 
the cities subjected in the course of the cami^aign.’ 
This is a more likely solution of the difliculty than 
Rawlinson’s supposition {Speaker’s Com. in loc.)t 
that these were Canaaiiite or Levitical towns which 
had taken Rehoboam’s side. The names on this 
list are engraved on cartouches, over which appear 
the heads of men of various types, representing the 
inhabitants of each town. (Considerable interest 
was formerly excited by one of these names, which 
Mas])ero transliterates Jaond-ha-maluk or Jnd- 
ham-melek. This was rendered by Rosellini ‘king 
of Judah’(!), and the inference was a tempting 
one, that in the annexed figure we had a veritable 
portrait of Rehoboam himself. 13ut Brugsch 
{Geogr. Ins. I. ii. p. 62), followed by Maspero, in¬ 
terprets it as the name of a village in Dan, Jehud, 
now el-Yehfldiyeh, near Jaffa. ‘The name bears 
the sign for “country,” not for “person.”' See, 
further, Struggle of the Nations^ 774. 

Some minor mallora remain to be discussed. From Kings we 
learn the name of llcholtoam’s chief wife only, Maaoau. But 
the Ciironicler gives details about his domestic atTairs, noting 
tlio name of a second wife, Maiialath, and perhaps of a third, 
Auiiiail, wiio is mother of Mahalath according to the RV, but 
another wife of Rehoboam accordirjg to AV and RVm. Josephus 
minces the nniriher of his concubines to thirty. 

The rise in Judah of the iwwer of the queen-mother Is prob¬ 
ably to he attributed to Reholioam's uxoriousness. His con¬ 
duct towards his sons, wliich is praised by the Ohronloler, may 
have rendered the accession of Abijah easier, but was not wise 
in the best sense of the term. 

According to the MT of 1 K 1421 and 2 Ch 1218 Rehoboam was 
41 years of age at his accession, and reigned 17 years. He 
would then have been born before Solomon came to the throne. 
Rawlinson would read, with some MSS, 21 in this passage, on 
the ground, perhaps, that the insolence of Rehoboam to the 
Israelites is more like the conduct of a petulant 3 'outh than of 
a man of mature age. More weight must be given to the second 


Greek account, which in 1 K 1224* gays that Rehoboam was Ifl 
years of age at his accession, and that he leigned 12 years. The 
statement of Abijah (2 Ch 137) that Rehoboam was ‘ young and 
tender-hearted ’ i.e. ‘ fainthearted,' see Dt 208) at the 

time of the rebellion must not be pressed. 

There is one other important chronological difference between 
the second Greek account and our present Hebrew text. In 
the latter, Jeroboam, even if he took no personal share in the 
negotiations with Rehoboam (1 K 1220 ), certainly left Egypt 
immediately after Solomon’s death; whereas in LXX 1 K 
the marriage of Jeroboam to Shishak’s sister-in-law, and 
the birth of his son Abijah, occur in Egypt after Rehoboam’s 
accession. Rut this whole story is in a very confused condition, 
and is antecedently less probable tlian that preserved in the 
common text. Sec Jbrouoam ; and cf. S^vete, Int. 1o OT in Ur. 

248 f. N. J. D. White. 

BEHOBOTH.—1. The name given by Isaac to a 
well of which lie was allowed by Abimelech’s herd- 
men to take peaceable possession. Tins was after 
two previous wells dug by Isaac’s servants had led 
to strife, and the name of the third was called 
Behoboth (nbhn ‘ wide spaces,’ LXX Evpvxdfpia) 
because, said Isaac, ‘now the LORD hath made 
room {hirhihh) for us,’ Gn 26*^ (J). Palmer {Desert 
of the Exodus, 383) describes a very ancient well 
on the north-east side of the Wady es-Sddi (eight 
hours south of Reersheba), wliich lie is inclined to 
identify with the Rehobotli of this passage. The 
name liuhaibeh still lingers in the neighbourhood, 
being applied to a wady clo.se by. The objections 
of Robinson {BRP^ i. li)7) to this identification are 
strangely pointless. It is not improbable (cf. 
Kdnig and Sayce in Expos. Times, xi. [1900] pp. 
239, 377) that the Rehoboth of Gn 26^^ is also the 
Uubfdi or lluhute of the Tel el-Amarna letters 
(Winckler, Nos. 183 and 239 ; Petrie, ‘256 and 260), 
although Sayce (in Early Israel, 289) and Petrie 
{Syria and ligypt from the Tell el-Amarna Letters, 
180) prefer to make i2^f^>J^i=:Rabhah of Jos 15^, 
and Hoinrnel {AHT2M f.) identifies it with Kiriath- 
arba (Hebron), which he supposes to have been 
called Uobddt, ‘the four quarters,’ 

2. In the list of kings of Edom contained in 
Gn one of the names is Shaul ‘ from Reho- 
hoth of the River’ (-i<7)n n'i3n-|p v.®7 . LXX [A ; R is 
defective here] is ‘Pow/Suj^ rapoL iroraiJitv, and so 
A in the parallel passage 1 Ch D®, B om.). The 
situation of this Rehoboth is auite uncertain. It 
is not even clear whether it should be sought in 
Edom or elsewhere. The Notitia Dignitatnm (c. 
‘29) makes it Edomite, and Eusebius and Jerome 
(in the Onomasticon) locate it in Gebalene, i.e. 
Idumcea; but the analogy of other OT passages 
where ‘the River’ (injn) is spoken of absolutely, 
would lead us to think of the Euphrates, in which 
event Rehoboth might be Rahaba on the western 
bank of that stream, somewhat to the south of the 
Chaboras. Winckler {Gesch. i, 192) would (doubt¬ 
fully) place it between Palestine and E^pt, under¬ 
standing the here to be the Wady u-Arish, the 
‘ River (Vn; wady) of Egypt ’ of Nu 34® etc. 

Tlie name A, owing to its meaning, would 

be likely to be very widely dittused (see Knobel on 
Gn 36®% and cf. W\ Max Mliller, Asien u. Enrojia, 
134). J. A. Selrie. 

REHOBOTH-IR (vv nbh"), AV ‘the city Roho- 
both,’ AVra ‘the streets of the city’; LXX A h 
7r6Xtj, D* ’Powj36^ tt., E v. ; Vulg, 

platece civitatis). —One of the four cities built by 
Asshur (RV by Nimrod) in Assyria, the others 
being Nineveh (regarded as the later capital), 
i Resen (R68-6ni, Sayce), and Calah, now Nimroud 
(Gn 10“). There has been much discussion as to 
the identity of this site, and Assyrian literature 
has not furnished us with any geographical city- 
name with which it could be identified. Indeed 
it is hardly likely that we should come across it 
there, except under a different form, for neither of 
the component parts of the name is really As- 
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Syrian, R^hohothy as Delitzsch has shown, being 
rtbitUy * broad, open spaces,* whilst 'ir would be 
represented by the common word ((.1x1^ ‘city.* It 
has been objected that the Heb. scribe would not 
have translated r^hitxiy but would have transcribed 
it, just as he has transcribed Resen, without the 
guttural; for the Assyrians as a rule pronounced 
neither the soft guttural nor the v. This, 
however, cannot bo regarded'^as conclusive, for the 
Heb. scribe has, to all appearance, translated, and 
not transcribed, the Assyrian dht in the word*ir, 
‘ city.* It would therefore seem that we must not 
transcribe, but translate, the IIeb, Rehdbbfh-ir, 
and this, in Assyrian, would be rebet ‘ the broad 
spaces (squares) of the city,’ and regard the ex¬ 
pression, with Delitzsch, as referring to the name 
of Nineveh, whicli immediately precedes. Delitzsch 
compares the Heb. expression with the r&hit Ninna, 

‘ broad place of Nineveh,* in Esarhaddon 1. 23, and 
the probability is that he is right in his identifica¬ 
tion. Through this part of the city, probably a 
suburb, Esarhaddon caused the heads of the kings 
of Kundi and Sidon to be carried in y>rocession with 
singing, etc.; and, as ho thus sjiccially mentions 
it, it must have been a sufliciently important place. 
It is apparently this same place of which Sargon, 
Esarhaddon’s grandfather, speaks in his Cylinder 
Inscription, 1. 44, in connexion with the peopling 
of Magganuhba: ‘The city Magganubha, which 
lay like a pillar at the foot of the mountain Miisri, 
above the springs and the broad place of Nineveli* 
{x'rbit Nind)» This text would therefore seem to 
make Magganuhba the old name of Dhrsargina or 
Ivhorsahad, and the rMt Nind must have lain be¬ 
tween that city and Nineveh, but much nearer to 
the latter. If the places referred to are named in 
the order in which they actually occurred, their 
relative positions would be (I) the mountain Musri, 
(2) the city Magganuhba, (3) the 8i)rings, (4) the 
rebit Nind, (5) Ninfi or Nineveh itself. 

LiTTiiRATUiiK.—Delitzsch, raradies, p. 261; Schrader, COT 1. 
p. 101; Riohm, Uandworlerbuch ; and tho Calwer liihdlexikon, 

T. U. riNCHES. 

REHUM (Dm"]).—1, One of tho twelve heads of 
the Jewish coniinunity who are said to have re¬ 
turned with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2- (B om., A "Ipeovfx), 
In the parallel passage Neh T the name a2)pears, 
perhaps by a copyist’s error, as Nkhum (LXX 
XaoiV) ; in 1 Es 5** it is Koimus (LXX'P6et/ios). 
2. ‘ Tlie chancellor,’ who, along with Shinishai the 
scribe and others, wrote a letter to king Artaxerxes, 
which had tho effect of sto])])ing for tho time tho 
rebuilding of Jerusalem, Ezr In 1 Es 2^® 

ho is called Ratiiumus. The title for Chancellor 
(□yp-H’l, lit. ‘lonl of judgment’), being misunder¬ 
stood by the LXX, appears in the latter passage 
08 a proper name (VdOvfiot Kal BcAtcOjjios) ; see 
BeeltKTHMUS. In Ezr 4^ B has 'Paoi>X ^ adaTap ,^ v , 
in v.®’Paoi>yu fida\ and in v.^^ 'Paoi>a ^aXydfi, while 
A has uniformly *p£oi//x* fiaaXrd/j.. 3. A Levite who 
helped to repair the wall, Neh 3'”^ (B BaaovO, 
XA 'Paoi/At). 4. One of those who sealed the cove¬ 
nant, Neh 10^ {"Baovjj.). 5. (cn-j) The eponym of 
a priestly family which returned\vitli Zerubbabel, 
Neh 12* (BA om., ’Pfoi>/x). The name cm 

in this last instance is not improbably a textual 
error for am Harim, cf. v,“ J. A. Selbie. 

REI (Heb. 'yi, probably = ‘the Lord is a friend*; 
I’osh. y and 5 being confounded]; 

LXX B A 'Bijaei; Vulg. Rdf Rhei). —Accord¬ 
ing to tbo MT of 1 K 1® this is tlie name of one 
of the influential supporters ^ of Solomon at tlie 
critical moment when Adonijah was j)reparing to 
dispute the succession to tho throne. It is im¬ 
possible to be quite certain that the reading is 


correct, but the balance of evidence is in its favour. 
Lucian’s 2^ajualas Kal ol ira'ipoL avroO ot brrei dwaroi 
rests on a different division of the Hebrew letters, 
not a different text—'ari vyi instead of ’ap) 'vi. 
Jos. Ant. VII. xiv, 4, has 6 Aaovldov thus 

making Shimei into the ‘friend,’ the royal official 
of 2 S 15*^ 10’®, and, w'ith Lucian, getting rid of 
Rei altogether. But if Josephus is supposed to bo 
following a Heb. original pretty closely, that 
original >vould here be y-i or nyi, and it 
is not easy to believe that the much longer form 
of the MT, oniaany 'yn, has grown out of 

this. Klostermann'’s conjectural emendation, 
vyny {Die Bucher Sarn. xt. Kbn. p. 203), scarcely 
commends itself (see Benzinger, nrl loc.)f nor is 
there sufficient support for Wincklcr’s {Gesch. ii. 
247) identification of Rei with Tra, or, as he would 
spell it, Ya'ir of 2 S 20'^®. 

As to the pair of names, Shimei and Rei, Ewald 
{Gesch. iii. p. 266, note) thought that they might 
belong to the two brothers of David, Shammah 
and Raddai, who are mentioned IS 16’’ 17^*', 
1 Ch 2^^ But the double alteration of into 'ycK' 
and nq into 'yi is somewhat unlikely. Perhaps 
one nuiy add that the LXX 'VrjaL .seems to have 
originated in a mistaken reading of :i for y. 

Assuming that Rei must stand in the text, it is 
fairly certain that the man thus designated was 
an officer of the royal guard. Tho important pai t 
played by Mieso troo]»s in determining tho suc- 
ce.ssion to tlio throne, as Avell as the mention of 
the gihbOrhn immediately after Shimei and Rei, 
points in this direction. J. Taylor. 

REINS. — This name for the kidneys is now 
obsolete, though RV retains it in all its 18 * 
occurrences in AV. It comes from Lat. renes tlie 
kidneys, through Old P’r. reinsy while ‘ kiilneys’ is 
of Scand. origin. The word was alway.s used with 
.some freedom. Thus Cov. translates Ezk 29’ ‘ Yff 
they loaned upon the, thou brake.st, and hurtdest 
the reynes of their hackes’; and in AV it is once 
used for the Joins (Is IP). This indefiniteness and 
not any sense of its becoming antiquated must 
liave led the AV translators to use the word only 
figuratively, to express those feelings or emotions 
which were understood by the Hebrews to have 
their seat in the kidneys. Only in the marg. of 
Lv 22^ is the literal use found. The lit. sen.so is 
common enough in writers of tlie day and later. 
Thus Bacon, Essay Sy p. 20.5, ‘ Bowling is good for 
the Stone and Reines*; and Milton, PL vi. 346— 

* For Spirits, that live throupfhout 
Vital in every part—not, as frail Man, 

In f^Jtrails, heart or head, liver or reins— 

Cannot but by annihilating die.' 

‘ When,* says Driver {Par. Psaltery 454), ‘ it is said 
of God that he trieth (or seetli) the “hearts and 
reins” (P.s 7^ Jer IP® 17^® 20’'-’), it is implied that 
He is cognizant of man’s emotions and affections, 
not less than of his thoughts.* See Kidney.s. 

J. Hastings. 

REKEM (Di^'j).—1. One of the five kinglets of 
Midian who were slain by the Israelites, under 
Moses, Nu 3P (BA •P6Afog), Jos (B 'P6/3ov, A 
’P l)Kop.). Like his companions, he is called in Numbers 
^5’? (‘king’), but in Joshua (‘prince,* ‘chief¬ 
tain’). 2. Eponym of a Calobite family, I Ch 2 ^* 
(BTVa'o/a, A vt>KopL)*^ (LXX follows a different read¬ 
ing, B having Te/cXdv and A TepAadv, a repetition of 
the name in the preceding clause, which appears in 
Heb. as York^drn ; see JoRKEAM). 3. Tho eponym 
of a clan of Machir, 1 Ch 7’® (AV and RV Rakem, 
but this is simply the pausal form, dio-j, of the Heb. 

* To the 15 in the Concordances add 2 Es 6S4, Wis 1«, 1 Mao 
2»i, which we have found in the Apocrypha. A new Concord, to 
the Apocr, is much needed. Cruden gives only one ol those 
three. The S.P.O.K. Concord. Is a repnnt of Cnideu. 
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name; LXX om.)» A city of Benjamin, men¬ 
tioned with Irpeel and Taralah, Jos 18'"'^ (B Naicdv, 
or perhaps om., A ’P^ice/u), The site has not been 
identified. 

RELIGION. —For the religion of Israel, see God, 
Israel. It is referred to in AV under the name 
of ‘ the Jews* religion* (6 ’Iou5ai(r/i6s) in 2 Mac 8^ 14^ 
(nearer the beginning of this verse the same word 
is tr*^ ‘Judaism*), as well 6is in Gal 1^** but the 
thought is rather of the outward forms than the 
inner spirit. We read also in 2 Mac 6** of i^ing 
to a ‘ strange religion * {els d\\o<pv\i<rfjL6p), Else¬ 
where in Av the word is used generally of the 
outward manifestation of religious life, the Gr. 
words being dyvela (1 Mac 14®® marg.), Xarpela 
(1 Mac and epv<rK€la (Ja This 

sense of the outward expression attached strongly 
to the word throughout the time of the English 
translations of the Bible from Wyclif to AV 
(though Tind. has ‘devocion* in Ja 1®®*®’). See 
Trencli’s remarks in Study of Words, p. 9f., 
lish Past and Present, p. 249 f., and Select Glos¬ 
sary, n. 183 f.; and cf. Elyot, Governour, ii. 191, 

‘ lie tiierfore nat onely increased within the citie 
Temples, alters, ceremonyes, preestes, and sondry 
religions, but also ... he brought all the people 
of Kome to suche a devocion, or (as I mought 
saye) a supcrsticiou, that . . . they by the space 
of xlii yores (so longe reigned Numa), gave tliem 
selfe all as it were to an observaunce of religyon *; 
and Latimer, Sermons, 392, ‘ For religion, pure 
religion, I say, standeth not in wearing of a 
monk’s cowl, but in righteousness. Justice, and 
well doing.* J. Hastings. 

REMALIAH (^n;5?C)i; ’Po/tcMay).—The father of 
king Pekah, 2 K 16“'^* le^* ®, 2 Ch 28®, Is 8®. 
He appears to have been of humble origin, hence 
the disparaging allusion to Pekah as ‘ the son of 
Remaliali * in Is 7* (cf. 1 S 10^^ ‘ the son of Kish*; 
20'^*®® 22’® 25’® 2 S 20’ ‘ the son of Jesse*; 1 S 22’® 

* thou son of Ahitub*). 

REMETH (nD*^; B 'P^ggaj, A *Pagdd).—A town of 
Issachar, near En-gannim, Jos 19®’; called in 1 Ch 
068(78) Hamoth, and in Jos 21®® (possibly by a wrong 
vocalization) Jarmuth. It appears to be the pres¬ 
ent village Rdmeh, on a hill to the south of the 
plain of Dothan. See SWP vol. ii. sheet viii. 

C. R. CONDER. 

REMISSION.— See Forgiveness. 

REMPHAN.— See Rephan. 

RENDING OF GARMENTS,— See Mourning. 

REPENT, REPENTANCE (do;, p,rravoelv, 

iTn(TTpl<p€Lv, /jLerafx^XeaOai ; DOl, tierdvoia, 4iricrTpo<tri ^),— 
The usual meaning of do; (? from an onomatopoetic 
root signifying to pant or groan) is to change one’s 
mind or purpose out of pity for those whom one’s 
actions have alTectod, or because the results of an 
action have not fulfilled expectation. In this 
sense repentance is attributed not only to man, 
but to God (Gn 6®, Ex 32’®). With reference to 
sin, do; is found only in Jer 8® and Job 42®. The 
idea of repentance from sin is in other cases ex¬ 
pressed by the verb * to turn.* Though the 
change in the direction of the will is here m the 
foreground, a change in inner disposition is always 
presupposed. The turning from sin is emphatically 
a matter of conduct, but it is also a matter of the 
heart (J1 2’®), and it has as its elements enlighten¬ 
ment (Jer 31’®), contrition (Ps 61®®^*)> longing ^or 
God’s forgiveness, and trust in God (Hos 14®). In 
their direct appeals to the people, the prophets 
naturally think of repentance in a purely ethical 
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way as a function of the will: Ezekiel even calls 
upon them to make themselves a new lieart and a 
new spirit (Ezk 18®’). But rellexion on the facts 
of experience quickly leads to the discovery that 
the will is not the only, or even the main, factor 
in the case. Behind the will lie the spiritual 
forces that move it to action, and behind tliese 
again, God. Moreover, the new life, which is the 
ositive side of repentance, cannot be called into 
eing by the mere fiat of the will. The spiritual 
facts and forces, in and through which God is 
working, thus advance into the foreground, and 
the prophets are led from the causality of the will 
to tne causality of God, from the ethical to the 
religious standpoint. God Himself creates the 
new heart (Ps 61’®, Ezk 36*®’’^ ) ; His law converts 
the soul (Ps 19’’); His people turn when He turns 
them (Jer 31’®). In despair of a generation bound 
by the tradition and habit of evil, Jeremiah looks 
into the future for some new manifestation of 
Divine power, which shall ellect a radical change 
in the inner disposition of the people (.ler 31®®). 

Beyond a genuine repentance the prophets know 
of no other condition attaching to God’s forgive¬ 
ness and favour (I)t 30’*^-, Jer 17®, Ps 32®). And 
the idea of rei)entance is set up in its moral purity, 
everything merely external and statutory being 
stripped away. In primitive Hebrew religion the 
offender brought a gift to God to appease Him ; 
he fasted, rent his garments, and by an attitude 
of mourning and humiliation sought to make his 
prayer for pardon impressive and effectual. But 
of all this the prophets and psalmists will hear 
nothing. God does not desire such things (Hos 
5® 6®, Is Jer 7"’^* 14’®, Ps 60’®). The sacri¬ 
ficial forms with which atonement was associ¬ 
ated are ignored as worthless or condemned as 
noxious (Am 6®®, Mic 6'”^*, Jer 7®’^*, Ps 40® 61’®). 
The sacrifice pleasing to God is that of a broken 
and contrite heart (Ps 61’”’)* No attempt is made 
by the prophets to take the sacrificial system into 
the service of a purer faith, whether by a process 
of moral reinterpretation, or by going back on an 
original but forgotten meaning. In process of 
time the system was to some extent ethicised; 
but its atonement (which presunposed repentance 
in the transgressor) was available only for sins of 
inadvertence (Nu 16®^* ®®), The place of repentance 
as condition of forgiveness is not due to any idea 
of its meritorious diaracter. The idea of merit— 
which never attaches itself to a genuine moral act, 
but always to some external form or accompani¬ 
ment—is foreign to the spirit of the OT. If God 
forgives, it is because it is His nature and pre¬ 
rogative to do so (Is 43®®); and that He will not 
reject the prayer of the penitent is accepted os 
self-evident to the moral sense. 

In the later J udaism the idea of repentance is 
not indeed lost sight of, but, in Pharasaic circles 
at least, external acts of penitence, such as fast¬ 
ing, have usurped the place of the inner spirit, 
and to these acts the idea of merit has attached 
itself. In the preaching of the Baptist it again 
emerges in its pristine moral purity, as the one 
condition of escape from approaching judgment 

(Mt 3"-). 

There are two words in the NT which convey 
the idea of repentance, fierapoeiv and iirL<rrpi(peLv, 
though, as we ^all see, the idea appears also under 
other forms of expression. These words derive 
their moral content not from Greek but from 
Jewish and Christian thought, nothing analogous 
to the biblical conception of repentance and con¬ 
version being known to the Greeks. If respect bo 
had to their literal meaning, the first presents 
repentance in its negative aspect, as a change of 
mind, a turning from sin ; the second, in its posi¬ 
tive aspect, as a turning to God. Both have, now- 
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ever, much the same content of meaning. Christ 
began His ministry with a call to repentance 
(Mb 4^’). The call has as its motive the nearness 
of the kingdom, participation in which requires as 
its condition the new disposition (Mt 18®). It is 
addressed, not as in the OT to the nation, but to 
the individual ; and not merely to those guilty of 
flagrant sin, but to all (Lk 13^). The inner and 
radical character of the change required is illus¬ 
trated by the figure of the tree and its fruits. The 
first four Beatitudes may be taken as descriptive 
of elements in a true repentance. Poverty of 
spirit, sorrow for sin, meekness, hunger and thirst 
for righteousness, are all characteristics of the 
soul that is turning from sin to God. In the 
parable of the Prodigal Son, Jesus draws a picture 
of the true penitent. Such is assured of the for¬ 
giveness and welcome of the Father, whoso love, 
indeed, has anticinated his return, and gone out 
to seek and save (Lk 15^). That God accepts the 
penitent follows at once from 11 is own nature, and 
from the moral appropriateness of a humble and 
contrite spirit. The rather cannot but rejoice 
over the recovery of a lost son (Lk 15^^); and the 
spirit of the publican in the temple as plainly 
carries with it justification as the spirit of the 
Pharisee condemnation (Lk 18^^). Of fasting or 
other external accompaniments Christ knows 
nothing. 

Although Christ began Ilis ministry with the 
call to repentance, it cannot bo said that it 
appears in Ilis teaching as the fundamental re¬ 
quirement. Exhibiting the righteousness of the 
kingdom of God, and revealing the love of the 
heavenly Father, He requires ratherin His 
message, leaving the particular form of the re¬ 
sponse to be determined in correspondence with 
eacli man’s character and history. Uepentance 
accordingly falls into the ])ackground before the 
wider itfea of faith (Lk 7®®). In the apostolic 
speeches in Acts, and in the Apocalypse, repent¬ 
ance most frequently appears in its ethical sense ; 
but side by side with this use we have that which 
treats it as a result of Divine activity—an experi¬ 
ence rather than an act (Ac 3*®). In the latter 
case the idea of repentance passes into that of con¬ 
version {iwiarp^tpfcOai^ the conversio intransitiva of 
theologians as distinguished from conversio transit 
tiva)t the ethical activity of the individual being 
subordinated to the Divine causality. The problem 
of the relation of the two sides, which exercised 
tlie Church later, giving rise to such conceptions as 
virtus indeclinabiliter et insuperahiliter^ gratia co- 
operanSt etc., is not raised in the New Testament, 

In the I’aidine Epistles repentance is considered 
more as an experience than as an act, and this 
experience is described in a manner peculiar to the 
apostle as a death and resurrection with Christ, or 
as a putting off of the old man and a putting on 
of the new. The believer is buried with Christ in 
baptism, and raised with Him into a new life in 
the Spirit (Ro Col 2^^). The result of this new 

creation is a new walk and conversation ; sin is in 
its principle destroyed. In this profound concep¬ 
tion, which also gives its content to the apostles 
idea of faith, the place of Christ in the experience 
of conversion, together with a certain mystical 
element in that experience, comes to expression. 

The word ‘repent’ does not once occur in the 
Johannine writings, having dropped even from the 
Baptist’s preaching. The idea is not, however, 
absent, but appears under the form of the new 
birth, which takes the place of the Synoptic 
Merdvoia as the condition of entrance into the king¬ 
dom (Jn 3*). The causality of the will here wholly 
disappears, together with those psychological ele¬ 
ments characteristic of repentance as a process of 
turning, and the new life stands out as the result 

of a transcendent and mysterious act of God’s 
creative powx'r (.In 3®). The natural and the super¬ 
natural, the ficshly and the spiritual, are opposed 
in a way that excludes all mere renewal, or any 
transition from tlie old life to the new. The 
human and ethical side, however, finds expression 
in the idea of faith, which here, as in the NT in 
general, implies an active turning from sin to God 
(Jn 9», 1 Jn 1«). 

Litbratur*. — Works on OT Theology by Schultz and Smend : 
on NT Theology by VVeisa, Doyschlag, and Iloltzmann ; Sioffert, 

Die neuesten theol. Fortchungen xlher Buese undGlaube ; Cremer, 
Bib.-theol. Wbrterlnich', VV rede, art. * f^iravoid Sinnesanderung?' 
iu ZUchr. f. NT Wiseenschajt, i. (1900) p. CO ff. 

W. Morgan. 

REPHAEL (V»<9T ‘ El has healed *; LXX ’Pa^ai^X, 
cf. Raphael oif To 3” 6^*’^ ).—The eponym of a 
family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 26"^. The name belongs 
to a class of late formations; see Gray, 11PN 
225, 311. 

REPHAH (nsT; ’?<£</»;).—The eponym of an Eph- 
rainiite family, 1 Ch 

REPHAIAH ‘ Jah has healed,’ cf. Rephael), 

—4. A Judahite mentioned in the royal genealogy, 

1 Cli 3^’ (B 'Pa0d\, A 'Pa0atd). 2. One of the chiefs 
of the 500 Sin)eonitos who went on the expedition 
to Mt. 8eir, 1 (Jh 4^^ ('Pa^atd). 3. A descendant of 
Issachar, 1 Ch 7^ (B 'Pa</>aDd, A 'Pa0atd). 4. A 
descendant of Saul, 1 Ch (’Pa^atd), called in 8®^ 

RaPIIAH (B ’Pa0a/, A ‘Pa^afd). 5. One of those 
who helped to repair the wall, Neh 3® (’Pa^atd). 

REPHAIM (D'K9"|; ylyapreff Pa0ae(^, "Vatpaelv [Dt 

2”* Jos 15®, 2 K ‘JS’”^]).—The word used in Hebrew 
to describe the early giant peoples of Palestine. 
Many regard rdpIuV as a proper name, forming the 
gentilic adjective rt^phaij of whicli rUphatm is the 
plural. It is more in accord with tlie use of the 
word, however, to regard rdphvL as a concrete noun, 
and ri^pha'im as the direct plural either of this or of 
the corresponding abstract noun. It is used as the 
geographical name of a certain valley (see next 
art.). In Gn 14® the syntax indicates that it is a 
proper name, definite without the article. The 
statement is strictly that ‘they smote Rephaim,* 
that is, they smote a region of that name, the 
region, of course, being so named from the char¬ 
acter of its inhabitants. Everywhere else the word 
is strictly a common noun, definite or indefinite as 
the case may be, substantially equivalent to our 
English word ‘giants.’ For the derivation of this 
meaning from Uie stem idea, and for an account of 
the r^pheVimy see Giant. 

The word ri^phaim is also used to denote the 
inhabitants of the world of the dead (Job 26®, Ps 
88*®, I’r 2*® 9*® 21*®, Is 14® 26**-'®), beiii" here nearly 
the equivalent of the English word ‘ ghosts,’ in the 
popular sense of that word. R^phCi 'im in the sense 
of ghosts is used only in the plural, and, like 
r^phalim in tlie sense of giants, lias the ordinary 
syntax of a common noun, definite or indefinite. 
The two are from the same stem. Schwally {Leben 
nach devi Todcy 64 f.) supposes a connexion between 
‘ghosts’ and ‘extinct giants.’ W. R. 

Smith (quoted by Driver, Deut, p. 40) suggests 
that the ‘ old giants were still thought to haunt 
the ruins and deserts of East Canaan ’; see also 
Schwally in ZATWy 1898, p. 132 ff. 

W. J. Beecher. 

REPHAIM, YALE OP (D’K9\P9K ; KoiXa? ’Pa0ae(;a, 

K, tQp Ttrdvwv, k. tu>v yLydvTiav/VAfJieK 'Vatpaelvy (pdpay^ 
erreped), —A locality near Jerusalem. The Hebrew 
word here used for valley denotes an arable valley. 

So we may at once dismiss all theories that would 
make it either a plateau or a steep-sided ravine; 
though it is quite possible that it may have been 
a system of arable valleys, rather than a single 
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valley. Different opinions have been held con¬ 
cerning it, but really the evidence all bears in 
one direction. The northern extremity of the 
vale of Rephaim was just oyer the western ridge 
of the upper part of the ravine of the son of Hin- 
nom (Jos 15®* ** 18'®). Josephus (Ant. vil. xii. 4) 
says that it was ‘ the valley which extends to the 
city of Bethlehem, which is twenty furlongs from 
Jerusalem.* It is puzzling to know how he measures 
his twenty furlongs ; but that Bethlehem had 
strategic relations with the vale of Rephaim is 
confirmed by 2 S 23'®, 1 Ch 11'®. This is not in 
contradiction with the statement that David, 
getting to the rear of the Philistines when they 
were encanmed in the vale of Rephaim, ‘smote 
them from ueba until thou come to Gezer * (2 S 5*®, 

1 Ch 14'®); for the effect of his strategic movement 
might be to compel them to move from their camp 
ana attack him ; or, while encamped to tiie south¬ 
west of Jerusalem, they might have had outposts 
as far north as Geba or Gibeon. 

But the sacred writer evidently thought of the 
vale of Rephaim as somewhat extensive, for he 
twice says that the Philistines spread themselves 
there (2 S 5'®* 1 Ch 14®*'®). Hence the locality 

referred to is probably the system of small valleys 
which supply the southern affluent of the Nalir 
Rfibtn, a stream which Hows into the Mediterranean 
some distance south of Joppa. One branch of this 
alliuent starts near Jerusalem and another near 
Bethlehem, the two uniting about three miles 
south-west of Jerusalem. The vale of Rephaim 
may well be these two, with their tributaries. Tt 
was natural that invading Philistine armies should 
march up the valley of the Nahr Rhbin to attack 
Jerusalem. 

The name doubtless indicates that this region 
had been occupied especially by r^phd'tniy at some 
period before Joshua^s conquests. Its celebrity is 
mainly connected with events that occurred soon 
after David had been made king of all Israel in 
Jerusalem. In two successive campaigns the 
Pliilistinea attacked him hero, and were defeated 
(2 S 1 Ch 14®-'® and 2 8 i Ch 14'®-'®). 

The first of these two campaigns was of the most 
desperate character (2 8 23'®*'^, 1 Cli 11'®*'®). See 
G. A. Smith, HGHL p. 218. W. J. Beecher. 

REPHAN (LXX BA 'VaifAp, Q ’Pe0<lv, in Am 
6*®; WH variants Pe;40<ig, [AV 

RempJian']^ 'Pat^dy, ’Pe0dv, in Ac 7^).— This word 
replaces the p’? of the Heb. text, and there is 
much difl’erence of opinion as to the reason of this 
change. Influenced by the fact that the LXX tr. 
was made at Alexandria in Egypt, some have 
contended that the translators substituted for the 
word Chiun (apparently pronounced by them, more 
correctly, Kcwan), the meanii^ of which was prob¬ 
ably obscure to them, an E^ptian equivalent 
term, viz. re^a-[w-r?cfcrw], a title of the god Set, 
identified with Saturn; but this, besides being a 
hardly probable hypothesis itself, is also unlikely 
on account of the etymological difficulties in¬ 
volved. The general opinion at present is, that 
Rephan is simply a mistake for, or an alteration 
of, the Keivan (Chiun) of the Heb. text, K having 
been replaced by R^ and ph (0) substituted for i, 
with the sound of v, sharpened to something 
resembling f. There is no doubt that this is 
the best of all the explanations proposed, for 
Kewan would seem to be nothing else but the 
Semitic-Babylonian Kaawanu^ for an older Kaya- 
wanuy ‘ the planet Saturn.* That a Babylonian 
etymology is to be sought rather than any other, 
may be regarded as indicated by the fact that 
SiccuTU in the first part of the verse is apparently 
from the Akkad. Sakkut or Sak~uS, the latter being 
one of the non-Semitic names of Saturn, translated 


by Kaawanu in Babylonian. In addition to this, 
Saturn was also called ^alam, ^almcy as ‘ the dark 
^ star,’ a name which recalls the expression 
I ‘your images,* which, in the Heb., immediately 
[ follows Chiun (^Kaawanu Rephan) ^ and would 
I furnish a parallel to the translation of (‘your 
king ’) after Siccuth, by ‘ Moloch * in the LXX. 
As has been already shown (see NlMROD, Nisrooh, 
etc.), the Hebrew scribes were accustomed to 
distort the names of heathen deities, apparently 
to show their contempt for them, and there is but 
little doubt that this has been done in the present 
case. No name resembling Rephan or Remphan 
as the pronunciation of the ideographs for Saturn 
has as yet been found in Akkadian or Semitic- 
Babylonian. 

Litbratcrh.—S chrader in SK^ 1874, pp. 824-886, and In 
Riehm*s HWB\ Delitzsch in the Calwer B'MUxicon, under 
*Ohiun,' and in As^yr. HWB 669*» (end of art. ‘Salmu'); and 
the Comm, on Amos and Acts. T. G. J*1NCHES. 

REPHIDIM (Dn'p *7 and DTP"); LXX 'Pa0t5e/v, Eus. 
'Pa0t5fg; Vulg. Raphidim). —A station between the 
wilderness ot Sin and the wilderness of Sinai (cf. 
Ex 17' with 19®). The same order is given in the 
itinerary of Nu 33; but two additional stations are 
there given, Douhkah and Alush (vv.'®“'®), between 
Sin and Rephidira. These are the only passages 
in which tlie name occurs, and from them it 
I appears that Rephidim is outside the wilderness 
oi Sinai, and that the people, when encamped there, 
have not yet reached the mount of God. 

The events recorded in connexion with this place 
are: (1) the people strive (an) with Moses and 
‘ tempt * (i.6. prove, noi) the Lord because there 
is no water to drink (Ex 17'"^); (2) the defeat of 
Amalek (vv.®*'®); (3) the visit of Jethro when he 
counsels Moses about appointing judges (Ex 18), 
The first two are expressly, the third may be by 
inference (cf. 19®), assigned to Rephidim. 

Now, in the account of the first event, the 
smitten rock is described as being in Horeb (‘I 
will stand before thee upon the rock in Horeb,* 
Ex 17®). Also in 18® Jethro comes to Moses ‘where 
he was encamped at the mount of God.’ According 
to internal evidence in both these narratives, the 
people are already at Horeb the mount of God, and 
the difficulty of harmonizing those statements with 
those introauced with reference to the situation of 
Rgnhidim is apparent. 

The first of these events has been discussed in 
the art. Meribah, where the similarity between it 
and another event (Nu 20'"'®) assignea to a period 
after leaving Sinai is pointed out. In the account 
of the third event, the description of the persons 
appointed, on Jethro’s advice, to assist Moses in 
judging the people, resembles that in Dt 1®'" (note 
especi^ly the verbal coincidences of Ex 18®' with 
Dt 1'®). In Deuteronomy the appointment is said 
to have been made at the departure from Sinai— 
at which time the reference to ordinances and laws 
(Ex 18®®) would be appropriate, and it has been 
suggested that Ex 18 was at one time read in 
connexion with Nu 10®®*®® (see Driver on Dt 1, at 
p, 15 of Intern. Grit. Comm.^ and Dillmann on Ex 
18). These remarks illustrate what has been said 
in art. Exodus and Journey to Canaan, vol. L 
p. 804'* and 805^. 

The foe which Israel encounters in Rephidim is 
Amalek, a tribe which is generally described in 
Scripture as dwelling on the southern border of 
Palestine though occasionally found farther north 
(see Amalek). Supposing that the Israelites on 
leaving Egypt went eastwards, they would pass by 
the territory which is ordinarily assigned to 
Amalek, whereas if they made the detour to the 
south, involved in visiting the traditional Sinai, 
the Amalekites must have wandered much farther 
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to the south. A question here arises similar to 
that suggested by the mention of Midian, in con¬ 
nexion with Sinai, and considerably strengthens 
the argument in the note on the art. MipiAN. 
Comparing that note with what is here said, it 
follows that the acceptance of the traditional site 
of Sinai involves two hypotheses of migration (one 
for Amalek as well as one for Midian), while the 
site there suggested for Sinai assigns a uniform geo¬ 
graphical position for both. See also art. Paran. 

A. T. Chapman. 

REPROBATE. — The word ‘ reprobate * occurs 
only once in AV of OT, viz. Jer 6^ (RV ‘refuse’). 
It there represents the Ileb. and is used in 

connexion with the figure of smelting or refining 
metal, i’eople who are incurably bad, from whom 
no discipline, however severe, can smelt out the 
badness, are compared to base metal which can 
only be thrown away. The assonance of the Ueb. 

. . . DK9;) is preserved in LXX (dpYi/ptoi'dirofie- 
boKLtxa(TfUvov . . . drt dw€doKlfj,a(r€u ainovs K^pioi), but 
lost in Vulg. (argentum reprobum . . . quia/)ro/ecif). 
It is from the Vulg. that the rendering ‘ reprobate’ 
comes, the Greek equivalent of which is found in a 
similar passage in Is describing the degeneracy 
of Israel: rb dpyvpwv vp^Cov dbljKLpiov—^yovLr silver is 
not proof,* cannot stand the test (Av ‘is become 
dross,* wliich exactly reproduces Ileb.). In this 
place Vulg. also gives argentum iunm versum cst 
in sr.oriam. In noth cases people are regarded 
as ‘ reprobate,’ or unable to pass muster in God’s 
judgment, not in virtue of an eternal decree of 
reprobation, but as having reached a last and hope¬ 
less degree of moral debasement. It is the same 
with the use of adbKipos in NT. This is usually 
rendered ‘ reprobate,’ and is always passive. The 
most instructive instance is perhaps Ro 1“ ‘As 
they did not think fit on trial made {obx tboKlpacrav) 
to keep God in their knowledge, God gave them 
up to a re[)robate mind * {els vovv ddbKtpop), This 
means a mind of which God can by no means 
approve, one which can only be rejected when it 
comes into judgment. The marg. 01 AV (‘ void of 
judgment’) brings out in accordance with the con¬ 
text tvhj/ the povs is ddSKipos : the mind which God 
rejects is one whose moral instincts are perverted, 
and which does not serve the purpose of a moral 
intelligence any longer; but this is not what the 
term ddbKipos itself expresses. It might be thought 
that there was hero a more active relation of God 
to the state in question than is found in Isaiah and 
Jeremiah, but that is doubtful. There is no doom¬ 
ing of men ab initio to reprobation; under God’s 
government, and in the carrying out of His sentence 
on sin, evil works itself out to this hopeless end. 
The simple passive sense of the word is apparent 
also in tlie tiiree instances in 2 Co 13® ’'. The test 
of true Christianity is that Christ is in men; those 
who can stand this are bbKipoL (‘approved’); those 
who cannot are dSdnipoi (‘reprobate’). Here the test 
is to bo applied by Christians to themselves ; in 1 Co 
9*^ (where AV renders ddSKipos ‘ castaway’ and RV 
‘rejected ’) the final judgment by God is in view ; 
St. Paul subjects himself to the severest discipline 
that he may not at the last day bo unable to stand 
trial. It would have been an advantage for some 
reasons to keep the rendering ‘ reprobate" hero also. 

The relations in which one is dSbKifios, or the 
trials which he cannot stand, may be variously 
conceived. Thus in 2 Ti 3® wo have ‘reprobate 
concerning the faith.* The men who are thus 
characterized are described also as Kare^peappipoi rbp 
poOp, This expression unites in itself what we dis- 
tingimh as ethical and intellectual elements. The 
men in question are men whose moral sense is per¬ 
verted, and whose minds are clouded with specula¬ 
tions of their own ; when they are brought into 
relation to ‘ the faitli * (which in the Pastoral Epp. 


includes something like the Christian creed as well 
as the Christian rmigion) they are ddSKipoi —cannot 
stand the trial. Similarly in Tit P* when certain 
persons are described as Trpbs srdp (pyop dyadbp 
ddbKifMOi the meaning is: put them to the test of 
any good work (as distinct from fine profession) 
and they can only be rejected. The same sense 
results from the only other passage in NT, He 6®. 
The soil which receives every care from God and 
man, and yet produces only thorns and briars, is 
ddbKifjLos, It is rejected as useless for cultivation. 

Taken together, these passages support the idea 
that men may sink into a condition in which even 
God despairs of them—a condition in which He 
can do nothing but reprobate or reject them. But 
they do not support tlie conception of an eternal 
decree of reprobation in which the destiny of man 
is related solely to the will of God. No one who 
claims to hold this view will ever admit that 
another can state it without caricature, Imt it may 
be given in Calvin’s words (Inst. ill. xxii. 11): ‘Si 
non possumus rationem assignare cur suos miseri- 
cordia dignetur, nisi quoniam ita illi placet, neque 
etiam in aliis reprobandis aliud habebimus quam 
eius voluntatem.’ Apart from the speculative 
objection that if salvation and rei^robation are 
related in exactly the same way to the will of 
God there is no differonce between them, all the 
distinctions of the human world being lost in the 
identity of the Divine, it is obvious that this 
presents a conception of reprobation remote from 
that suggested by Scripture. Nor can it be said 
that the Calvinistic doctrine of reprobation is a 
necessary inference from the true doctrine of elec¬ 
tion. The true doctrine of election is experimental. 
It expresses the truth (which every Christian 
knows to be true) that it is God who saves, and 
that when He saves it is not by accident, or to 
reward human merit, but in virtue of His being 
what He is—a God who is eternally and unchange¬ 
ably Redeemer. But while the Christian can say 
out of his experience that God in His infinite love 
has come to him, and made sure to him a redeem¬ 
ing mercy that is older than the world, faithful 
and eternal as God Himself, no one can say out of 
his experience that God has come to him and made 
sure to him that in that love he has neither part 
nor lot. In other words, election has an exi>eri- 
mental basis, but reprobation has not. It is true 
that men are saved because God saves them—true 
to experience as to Scripture; but it is not true to 
experience that men are lost because God ignores 
or rejects them. The form in which the truth is 

I mt may be inadequate even in the case of election ; 
mt in the case of what is called reprobation there 
is no verifiable truth at all. For older theological 
opinion on this suyect see Calvin, Inst. HI. chs. 
xxi.-xxiii.; Hill, Lectures in Divinity^ iii. 41 f.; 
Hodge, Systematic Theology^ ii. 320 f. See also 
Election, Predestination. J. Denney. 

REPROOF, REPROVE.— The verb (from Lat. 
reprohare through Old Fr. reprover) means—1. To 
disapprove of^ rejecty as in Ps 118^^ Wye. (1388) 
‘The stoon which the bilderis repreueden ’ ; Mk 
8®' Tind. ‘ And ho beganne to teache them, how 
that the sonne of man must suffre many thinges, 
and shuld be reproved of the elders, and of the 
hyo prerftes and scribes.* There is no example of 
this meaning in AV. 2. To disprovCt refute^ as 
Shaks. VenuSy 787— 

* What have you urged that I cannot reprove? 
and II Henry VI. ill. i. 40— 

* Reprove my allegation, if you can ; 

Or else conclude my words effeotuM.' 

Of this meaning there are probably some examples 
in AV, as Job 6®® ‘ How forcible are right words I 
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but what doth your arguing reprove ? ’ Is 37^ ‘ It 
may be the Lord thy God will hear the words of 
Kaoshakeh . . . and will reprove the words which 
the Lord thy God hath heard/ though in these and 
other like places Oxf, Heb, Lex, takes the mean¬ 
ing to be simply ‘rebuke/ 3. To convicty as Jer. 
Taylor, Great Lxemplar, Pref. p. 14, ‘God hath 
never been deficient, but hath to all men that 
believe him given sufficient to confirm them; to 
those few that believed not, sufficient to reprove 
them/ So in AV, Jn 16® ‘He will reprove the 
world of sin * (Wyc. ‘ repreuve/ Tind. ‘ rebuke,* 
Gen. ‘reprove,* Gen. inarg. ‘convince,* AVm 
‘convince,* RV ‘convict*); cf. JnS^Wyc. ‘Who 
of you schal repreuve me of synne ? * (Tind. ‘ can 
rebuke,* AV ‘ convinceth,* RV ‘ convicteth *); 
2Ti 4* ‘Reprove, rebuke, exhort with all long- 
suffering and doctrine.’ 4. To chidey rehukcy the 
mod. meaning, as Pr 9® ‘ Reprove not a scorner, 
lest he hate thee : rebuke a wise man, and he will 
love thee.* 

Reproof is used mostly in the sense of rehukCy 
but tliere is a possible example of conviction in 
2 Ti 3’® (‘profitable for doctrine, for reproof [vpbs 
i^eyfibv'ly for correction, for instruction in right¬ 
eousness *); and a probable example of disproofy 
refutation in Ps 38^* (‘ Thus I was as a man that 
heareth not, and in whose mouth are no reproofs *; 
RVm ‘ arguments *). J. Hastings. 

REPTILE.—See Natural History in vol. iii. 
p. 492*. 

REQUIRE. —Sometimes in AV as in mod. Eng¬ 
lish to ‘require* is to dc/tnandy as 1 S 21® ‘The 
king’s business required haste*: cf. Mk 6^ Tind. 
‘T requyre the in the name of God that thou 
torment me not.* This is especially the case in 
the freq. phrase of requiring one, or one’s blood, 
at anotner’s hand; ci. Bar 6®® Cov. ‘ Though a 
man make a vow unto them [the idols] and kepe 
it not, they will not requyre it.* But the sense 
of demand does not lie, as now, in the verb itself, 
but in the context. To require (from Lat. requirere 
through Old Fr, rcquerir) is first to seek after, and 
then to request or entreat. It may be used to 
translate a verb of demanding as Driver {Far, 
Psaltery 480) suggests that in Ps 40® 51® it may 
perhaps correspond to Miinster’s postulavi and 
exigiSy* but of all the Heb, and Gr. words it is 
used to tr. in AV there is none that means more 
than seek after or ask. That it means no more 
than ask or entreat in some places is evident, as 
Ezr 8“ ‘ I was ashamed to require of the king a 
band of soldiers * (RV ‘ ask *). Cf. Tindale, Expos, 
151, ‘He giveth abundantly unto them that require 
it [mercy] with a faithful heart.* Cov. after 
rendering ‘Gedeon sayde unto them. One thinge 
I desyre of you, every man geve me the earinge 
that he hath spoyled’ (Jg 8®®), adds, ‘And the 
golden eaiynges which he requyred* (8®®). Cf. 
Berners, Troissart, ch. ix. ‘Then the queen was 
greatly abashed, and required him all weeping of 
his good counsel,* and Chapman, Odysseys, xz. 216— 

* For Bhe required 

His wants, and will’d him all thingrs he desired.* 

Knox frequently speaks of requiring a thing 
humblyy as Hist, 199, ‘ We required your High- 
nesse in most humble manner^; so Calderwood, 
Hist, 146, ‘I protest and most humbly require,* 
and Psalms in MetrSy Ps 143^ — 

• O hear my prayer, Lord, 

And unto my desire 
To bow thine ear accord, 

I humbly thee require *; 

* Only once is swigsrs used in Vulg. (On 81») to express 
•require at the hand of,* elsewhere gtMtrsrs or rsquirsre 
■early always. 


itESEif 52d 

and the end of A Dialog betweene Christ and a 
Sinner, by William Hunnis— 

* Through this sweet grace thy mercle, Lord, 

We humblie doo require. 

Christ — By mercie mine I you forgive, 

And grant this your desire.’ 

J. Hastings. 

REREWARD.—The ‘rereward,* i,e, rearguard, 
was the last of the three main divisions of an 
army, the ‘vanguard* {^avant-ward) or ‘fore¬ 
front* being the first. The word comes from Old 
Fr. arerewarde, i.e, arere (mod. arridre) ‘ behind * 
(from Lat. ad-retro) and warde, a variety of Old 
Fr. garde (which came from Old High Ger. warten 
to watch over). RV retains the word in all its 
occurrences (Nu 10^, Jos 6®- 1 S 29®, Is 62*® 58®) 

but spells it ‘rearward.* It is always spelt ‘rero- 
ward^ (sometimes with a hyphen) in AV, and it is 
always a substantive. Cf. Hakluyt, VoyageSy ii. 20, 

‘ Because ... it was bootlesse for them to assaile 
the forefront of our battell . . . they determined 
to set upon our rereward.* Berners (Froissart y p. 
376, Globe ed.) uses ‘ rearband * in the same sense : 

‘ The Bishop of Durham with the rearband came 
to Newcastle and supped.* J. Hastings. 

RESAIAS ('Prj^^alasy AV Reesaias), 1 Es 5®, corre¬ 
sponds to Reelaiah, Ezr 2®, or Raamiah, Neh 

peBAIA has apparently been read as pBGAIA. 

RESEN (jpT ; AD Adaejiy E Adirev ; Vulg. Resen), 
—The last of the four cities built by Asshur (RV 
by Nimrod), between Nineveh ana Calah (the 
modern Nimroud), and further described in Gn 10*® 
as ‘the great city* (RV). Various conjectures 
have been made as to the position of this settle¬ 
ment. The Byzantine authors and Ptolemy iden¬ 
tified it with lihesina or Rhesaina on the Khabour, 
probably the Arab. Ras el-Ain — an inmossible 
identification, this site being 200 miles WT of the 
two cities between which Resen is said to have 
lain. A better identification is that of Bochart, 
which makes Resen to be the Larissa of Xenophon 
(Anab, iii. 4), though whether, as he argues, 
‘Larissa* be an adaptation of ‘Laresen,’ i.e. 
‘Resen’s (ruins),’ is a matter of doubt. It is 
worthy of note that Xenophon describes Larissa, 
like Itesen in Gn 10*®, as ‘a great city,* The 
identification of the name, however, and that 
of the site, are two different things. On the one 
hand, there is the possibility, maintained by some, 
that Larissa may be Nimroud (Calah), and, on the 
other, the probability that the ruins described by 
Xenophon—and the city Resen—may be repre¬ 
sented by the remains known as Selamteh, an 
ancient site situated about three miles N. of 
Nimroud, and between that city and the mounds 
of Nineveh (Kouyunjik). These remains have the 
advantage of being situated in the tract where, 
accordmg to Gn 10*®, Resen really lay. As Sayce 
has pointed out, the name of Resen occurs, under 
the form Rds-dni, in a list of 18 cities or small 
towns from which Sennacherib dug canals com¬ 
municating with the river Khouser or Khosr, 
in order to supply them with drinking-water. 
Whether this be the Resen of Genesis or not is 
uncertain,—in all probability it was a compara¬ 
tively unimportant place, and situated too far 
north. Moreover, such a name as R5§-5ni, ‘ foun¬ 
tain-head,’ must have been far from rare in ancient 
Assyria, as is Ras el-'ain in countries where Arabic 
is spoken at the present day. The Greek forms are 
apparently corrupt, and due to the likeness between 
n and ■?. 

Litxraturi.—B ochart, Osograph. Saer. Iv. 28; Delitaoh. 
Parodies 261; Schrader, COT 1. 88; Sajee In the Academy tor 
M May 1880. T. G. PlNOHBS. 
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REBH ('^).—The twentieth letter of the Hebrew 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 20tn part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. It is transliterated 
in this Dictionary by r. 

RESHEPH{15^’i; B2dpa0, A’Pdcrf0).—The eponym 
of an Ephraimite family, 1 Ch 7^. 

RESPECT OF PERSONS.— See Accept, voL i. 

p. 21. 

REST. —In the Scriptures rest is ascribed to God, 
and also to man in a variety of aspects; and the 
underlying conception in each case is the necessary 
relation of the rest of man to that of God. 

1. Atthecloseofllis creative activity God rested, 
it is said, from all Ilia work which lie had made 
(Gn 2* [see Sabbath, adinit.\ usually rendered 
in EXX by AcaraTrai'^ciy, but sometimes by divaira^eiv). 
This implies the twofold thought that creation, with 
all that the creative process involved, was com¬ 
pleted once for all, and that God was satisfied witli 
the work at that stage accomplished. But this 
assertion of rest on the part of God contains no 
denial of subsequent action, no theory as to such 
action, and is consistent with ceaseless activity (Jn 
5^’, cf. Th. Aquin. Summ. TheoL Qu. 73. 2). The 
apparent silence or inactivity on the part of 
God in presence of the impiety of men is the rest 
of One who is watchful and will strike at the fitting 
time (Is 18^). 

2. The rest (nn, niyuD) promised by J'" the cove* 
nant-God to the neople of Israel is the rest of a 
settled dwelling-place. But the rest of the people 
in this case is coincident with tlie rest of God ; for 
with the permanent settlement of the ark by a 
man of rest (1 Ch 22®) God is represented as enter¬ 
ing into His rest and the people into theirs, winch 
is also His (2 Ch Ps 132®-Into this rest 
some did not enter because of disobedience (Ps 
9511, He 4«). 

3. In addition to this national rest, a rest of a 

more spiritual and individual character is spoken 
of. To Moses the promise of the Divine presence 
with a settled abode as a goal is the guarantee of 
rest (Ex 33^^). Jeremiah offers it to his 

countrymen on condition of their walking in 
the eternal paths (Jer 6'®), in harmony with tlie 
will of God given of old (cf. Is 28^®, where we find 

II ^17139). Those who do so are by a kindred 
word described as the quiet or restful ones (Ps 
35®®). Because obedience to the will of God is the 
secret of rest, it cannot be possessed by the un¬ 
righteous, whose normal condition is a restlessness 
like that of the waves of the sea (Is 57®®). 

4 . To men worn out with worrying tnils and 

under burdens too heavy for them (the 
immediate referen(;e being probably to the Pharisaic 
burdens), Christ promised rest (Mt 11®® *®). It is His 
own rest that lie oft’ers to those who with a meek 
and lowly heart recognize the will of His Father 
as the law of the inner life, and take His yoke upon 
themselves. It is not a rest from toil but in toil 
(Jn 6^^), not the rest of inactivity but of the har¬ 
monious working of all faculties and affections—of 
will, heart, imagination, conscience—because each 
has fo\ind in God the ideal sphere for its satisfac¬ 
tion and development. 

8. The teaching of Scripture as to future rest is 
most explicitly set forth in He 4'-^^ and Rev 14'*. 
Taking up the creative rest of God (n3^?») along with 
the rest referred to in Ps 95^' (^7^9) (both words 
being rendered in LXX xaraTraiyeiv), the author of 
the Ep. to the Hebrews argues thus : God rested 
at the creation of the world, and subsequently 
promised to Israel the rest of a settled ab^e. 
That something more than an external rest was, 


however, implied, is proved by the fact that at a 
later period He swore that they should not enter 
into His rest. As that promise still held good and 
was yet unfulfilled, a Sabbath rest (<ra/3/3arur/u6s) to 
the people of God remained (He 4®), which had 
been unappropriated or only partially appropriated 
bv the past. Into that rest believers now enter 
(He 4*); but because it is the very rest of God Him¬ 
self (He 4'®), its full fruition is yet to come. The 
rest of the blessed dead is not merely the rest of 
the grave (Job 3^®- ^'^), it is a rest from toils {iK rQy 
KdTTLjv, Rev 14'®), but not from work, a rest only 
* from sorrow and trouble and hard service * (Is 14®). 
In all these forms of rest God and man are indis¬ 
solubly related. The rest of God the Creator is set 
forth as the condition and typo of the rest of man. 
The rest of J" is one with that of His people. The 
rest otlered to men by Christ is Ills own rest, 
which is also that of His Father. The blessed rest 
of man is rest in God, with God, nay, the very 
rest of God. See, also. Sabbath, p 317. 

Litkratcrb. — Spilth in SchenkeVt Bib. - Lex. vol, v. 118; 
Crenier, Dib.-Theol. hex.^ 820-828; Trench, NT Sj/nofii/m8^^, 
140,147 ; A. B. Davidson, Hebrews^ 97-101. 

John Patrick. 

RESTITUTION.— See Crimes and next article. 

RESTORATION in RV corresponds to ‘ restitu¬ 
tion’ in AV, as rendering of the noun a 2 )okatastasiSf 
which occurs but once in the NT, Ac 3®' diiroKard- 
araai^ twv irduriov. The times spoken of by the 
prophets are here described as times of restoration, 
when Christ shall reign over a kingdom in which 
none of the consequences of sin will any longer 
appear. The same word in its verbal form occurs 
in Mt 17'^ and in the LXX of Mai 4® of the moral 
restoration or spiritual revolution inaugurated or 
attempted by John the Baptist. This restoration 
was a foreshadowing of the true ajwhitastasis, 
which is to be realized in the case of all who will 
reco^ize the aut hority of the Messiah and become 
members of Ilis kingdom. The word pnlingenesia 
(waXipyeyccrla) is used by our Lonl, Mt i9-®, in 
precisely the same sense of the restoration of the 
whole creation. 3’he subject of the new genesis 
comes under the iniluence of the transforming 
power of the Holy Spirit by which he is renewed 
nay by day. See Trench, Synoriym.s of the AT'®, 
p. 65. Tlie word is also used by Josephus, Ant, 
XI. iii. 9, of the restoration of tlie country of the 
Jews under Zcrubbabel. It became a favourite 
term in later Jewish Apocaljqitio writings, and 
was no doubt in common use in the Jewish 
Apocalypses current in the time of our Lord. 
That the word should be employed in the Hebrew 
Gospel of Matthew and not in the writings of the 
other evangelists is natural enough, so that there 
is no need of the hypothesis of interpolation, nor 
yet of the assumption of any particular Jewisli- 
Christian sources. The prophecy of Caiaphas (Jn 
11°®) supposes the offer of tne Saviour’s salvation 
to all,—it may be in another state of existence 
to those who have not had it here, — but not 
necessarily its acceptance by all. Among the 
words of Jesus which seem to favour tlie rostora- 
lionist view may be mentioned Jn 12*‘®, where, 
however, the lifting up, like that of Jn 3'^.effects 
a drawing^ which secures salvation only for those 
who look or believe. It has been maintained, e,g, 
by rileiderer {Paulinismy i. 274-270), that the idea 
of a restitution in the sense of a literal restoration 
of all things is taught by St. Paul in Ro 11®® and 
1 Co 15®®. But in tliese passages St. Paul simply 
insists upon this, that only believers shall share in 
that perfected kingdom of God in which God is all 
in all. It might, of course, be argued, if the 
general scope of Divine revelation would ^low of 
it, that the believers who shall share in those 
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blessings will at last be found to embrace all 
mankind. But it cannot be said that these pas¬ 
sages contribute aiw evidence for or against that 
view. See Weiss, Biblical Theology of Nl\ ii. 73. 
Such biblical passages were understood by Clement 
of Alexandria, Origen, Gregory Nazianzen, Gregory 
of Nyssa, even by Chrysostom (see Homily on 1 Co 
15^) and other Fathers, by Erigena, most of the 
mystics and theosophists, as they have been in 
modern times by S(dileiermacher, Erskine of Lin- 
lathon, Maurice, Farrar, etc., not as teaching 
absolutely the final salvation of all men, but as 
pointing to the ultimate restoration of all as at 
least a possibility. 

In the Pastoral Epistles there are three very 
interesting passages, 1 Ti 2*^ Tit 2^*^, in which 
God’s saving will is described as universal. This, 
however, is the will of God concerning men who 
are themselves possessors of a will, which may 
resist and reject as well as accept what the 
gracious will of God has designed for them. The 
same explanation must be given of Eph 1^* Col 
1^®, wliich represent the gatherin^j into one and 
reconciling of all as the purpose and good ideasure 
of God. This Divine plan is realized only in Christ, 
and applies therefore only to those who are in 
Christ. What is taken into account hero is only 
God’s purpose, and not what is actually realized in 
the w'orld of human freedom. The whole scope of 
Scripture shows tliat the realization of the Divine 
will regarding man is conditioned by man’s volun¬ 
tary acceptance of the terms proposed. The 
universal purpose of God is well described by 
Martensen as * an d'rroKaTdaTaffi^ a par'te ante' which 
has its development as an aVo/caratTrao-ts a parte 
postf under condition of man’s free will, only when 
ihe possibility of eternal condemnation has been 
confessed, tie would regard the opposition of 
biblical passages, on the one hand seeiningly 
universalist, on the other hand seemingly in favour 
of eternal retribution, as an antinomy like that of 
freedom and predestination. 

It is now generally admitted by the best exegetes 
of all schools that the doctrine of the restoration 
of all cannot bo supported by NT texts. The 
ablest and most candid advocates of this theory 
seek to ground their position on what they regard 
as necessary conclusions as to the nature and 
character or God, or on psychological and ethical 
doctrines of the constitution and destiny of man. 

IjITKRAtfrh.— Jukes, The Second Death and the Restitution 
of all Thintjs, London (IHfiS)), 18H8; Martensen, C/iriatian Dog^ 
moitieSy ICdin, 1860,i)p. 474-484; Farrar, Eternal Uopcy London, 
1878, Mercy arui Jwigmenty London, 1881; Pusey, What is of 
Faith as to Everlasting Punishment ? London, 1880; Oox, 
Salvator Mumli: Is Christ the Saviour of all Men) London, 
1877 ; Row, Future Retributioji, London, 1887 ; Maurice, 
Theolonical KssaySy London, 1854; Fyfe, The Hereaftery Kflin. 
1890; Salmond, The Christian Doctrine of Iimnortalitf/y Edin. 
1896, 4th ed. 1901; Beet, The Last Thmos, London, 1897. 

J. Macpherson. 

RESURRECTION. — Introductory, — The NT 
Bubst. dvdaraats from which, through Vulg., we 
obtain the term ‘ resurrection,’ gives, so far as its 
strict sense goes, an incomplete account of the 
Biblical doctrine. The essential idea is restoration 
of life in its fulness to a person whose existence 
has not been absolutely cut oil’, but so mutilated 
and attenuated as to be unworthy to be described 
as life. The name ‘resurrection’ given to this act 
of God is drawn from the fact whicli immediately 
struck the eye in cases where renewal of life took 
place. The rising up of the body {dp4<rrrj, 2 K 13*^ 
LXX) is taken as the symbol of the whole fact. 
But the essential matter is the renewal of life, 
hence in Rabbinic n;nn (revival) is more frequent 
than nijipijj (resurrection). See Buxtorf, s.v,, who 
says that some distin^ished the former as the 
proper word to be used of the resurrection of the 
righteous. Delitzsoh in his Hebrew NT frequently 


renders dvdaraent by Cf. the use of I’ceowoieip 

in Jn 6^^ and elsewhere. In LXX cf. j^cooirolrjais 
(only in Ezr 9®* used of revival of the nation. 

The development of the Biblical doctrine of 
resurrection starts from a previous belief that 
death was not the end of existence but was the 
end of life, a distinction wliich it is difficult foi 
modern thought to apprehend. This was itself 
the result of the fusion of two opposing beliefs, as 
has been ably shown by Charles {Eschatology^ chs. 
i.-iii.). On the one side there were survivals of 
a primitive belief, common to the Hebrews with 
other nations, according to which the dead were 
not mere shades, but still active and powerful. On 
the other side was the teaching of un that the 
soul was but the result of the indwelling of the 
Divine Spirit in the earthly body ; leading logically 
to the conclusion that the withdrawal of the spirit 
at death must involve the break up of the exist¬ 
ence of the individual. But this latter conclusion 
was not generally adopted, and with certain excep¬ 
tions (Ec3"®* the soul was believed to persist or 
subsist after the breath of life had been withdrawn. 
The question before us, therefore, is not that of the 
immortality of the soul, which in some form or 
other is the starting-point, not the subject, of the 
present inquiry. The advances made by the two 
peoples, Hebrew and Greek, in the doctrine of a 
future life show a strong contrast. The Greek 
advance, represented in Biblical literature by the 
Bk. of Wisdom only, was due mainly, though not 
entirely, in the limited circle allectea by it, to the 
consciousness of intellectual vigour and the diffi¬ 
culty of conceiving intellectual activity arrested 
and annihilated, as in the belief of the Homeric 
age it undoubtedly was. In the Hebrew advance, 
it was the development of religious vigour and 
experience which made men feel tiiat existence in 
Sheol, as generally understood, could not be their 
final lot. Again, to tho Greek it appeared that the 
body was in some respects a hindrance to the 
intellectual life, and that the serenity needed for 
reflexion was disturbed by bodily passions; hence 
the resumption of the body presented no attrac¬ 
tions. The Hebrew, from nis less intellectual 
point of view, felt nothing of this, and was there- 
loro able to retain his instinctive perception that 
the body was essential to the life of man, and to 
require that, if life was to be restored, the body 
should be restored also. The history of the doc¬ 
trine of tlie resurrection in tho OT is that of a 
slow hesitating development. In the NT there is 
undoubtedly development, but the doctrine is not 
merely developed within human thought, but re¬ 
vealed to it from without by a fact which assured 
it—the resurrection of Jesus Christ. In the present 
article that event will not be dealt with in its 
historical aspect, nor with regard to its place in 
Christology and in Christian evidences (see art. 
Jesus Christ), but only in its relation to the 
doctrine of the resurrection of mankind. Tho 
order of treatment will therefore be—(i.) the ex¬ 
pectation of resurrection as developed in the OT 
and Apocrypha; (ii.) the effect on this expectation 
of (A) the toachinc, (B) the resurrection of Jesus; 
(iii.) the place thenceforward assigned to the 
doctrine in apostolic teaching, 
i. Thk Expectation of Resurrection as 

DEVELOPED IN THE OT AND APOCRYPHA. — 
Martha’s words, ‘I know that he shall rise again/ 
in the resurrection in the last day’ (Jn 11®^), setl 
before us the general belief of the Jews (excluding* 
Sadducees) in the time of Christ.* But how hod 
this belief been arrived at ? Its development in OT 


conceive a aufferlntf Messiah, and so to expect His 
was the necessary preliminary to His riung again. 


i, which 
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has been bo often and so fully dealt with 
Hclmltz, OT Theology, II. ch. xxii.; Salmond, Chr. 
Duet. Immortal it yl bk. ii.), that only an outline 
will be neeeHvsary. 

A. OLD Test AMENT.— Stages of development .— 
(a) The reli^^dous life of the individual Hebrew was 
subordinate to that of the nation. It is in the 
sphere of national life that we first find those 
religious conceptions which ultimately come to be 
appropriated by the individual, e.g. Justification 
(see Is 45^®). Tliis hohls ^^ood of the expectation of 
resurrection, and 11 os 6^ may be taken as a typical 
passa^^ce. Ezk 37 belongs to the same class. One 
prophecy of national resurrection is of a 8})ecial and 
peculiar character, viz. Is 53^°. While granting that 
the Servant of tlie Lord is primarily Israel idefidized, 
we have here the prolongation of life after death 
described in so individual a way, that when once 
the thought is a<lniitted that the Servant is a 
Person representing the nation, the prophecy 
becomes a prophecy of individual resurrection. 
It will be observed tiiat in Ilosea and Ezekiel it is 
a ligurative resurrection, namely, the recovery of 
national life, which is B])oken of, and not a literal 
one, and the whole conception depends on the 
nation being considere<l as a person capable of life 
and death. But it thus becomes clear that the 
notion of literal resurrection as a possible thing 
was a very early one, inasmuch as tne literal con¬ 
ception of an event must precede its figurative 
apj)Iication. The miracles of Elijah and Elisha 
(I K 17, 2 K 4), even for those who refuse to accept 
them as facts, testify to the notion of resurrection 
beii\g in men’s miiids. {b) The second stage of 
thought, later in logical if not in chronological order, 
is a transitional one. In it the notions of indi¬ 
vidual and national resurrection appear side by 
side—Is 2(5'^ Compared with 26'S this verse must 
be understoo<l as a nrayer for the resurrection of 
individuals. See Dillmann, ad loc. {c) In Dn 12* 
the resurrection of individuals stands out alone 
and clear. The passage probably refers to the 
faithful and the apostates of Maccahjean times 
(cf. uud resurrection is predicteil for both 

classes, without, however, any implication of 
resurrection for Gentiles. The form of exi)ression 
and its connexion with a time of trouble and de¬ 
liverance seem to show dependence on Is 26‘®. The 
passage likewise introduces for the first time the 
resurrection of sinful Israelites with a view to 
retrihul ion. 

2. By the side of these stages of thought shown 
in pronhet ic utterances we must place the reflexions 
of psalmists and wise men. They will best be con¬ 
sidered under the head of lines of thought, in 
which the doctrine of resurrection was developed. 
In every case it must bo borne in mind that it is 
not the renewal of an existence which has been cut 
off, nor merely the restoration of a body which is 
aspired to, but the deliverance of an existent per¬ 
sonality from ISheol, and its re-endowment with 
life in all its powers and activities, (a) Communion 
with God. Of this the psalmists were conscious, 
yet before them lay Sheol with the entire cessation, 
acconiing to the popular belief, of any such relation 
to Him (Ps 6® 3()‘'). Some of them surmount the 
barrier. Such a communion must partake of the 
nature of Him who admits it, and therefore be 
eternal. Two of the psahns which express most 
strongly the deliglit ot fellowship with God, viz. 
16 and 17, are those in which the hope of life after 
death reaches its least ambiguous expression (16^® 
171a) — least ambiguous, because here and every¬ 
where in similar passages in the P.salms it may 
possibly be temporary preservation from literal 
and physical death winch is intended, as is certainly 
the case in Ps 68*®. But very widely in the Psalter 
there exists the feeling that life means more than 


the continuance of the soul in the body. And thi« 
fact should be taken into account in interpreting 
all Psalm passages in which life and death are 
referred to. (6) Need of retribution. Under this 
head we must consider not only the Psalms but 
also the Prophets and Job. It makes itself felt in 
various ways. (1) In connexion with Messianic 
hopes. The more vivid and glorious these become, 
the more needful is it that the dead Israelites 
should not be thought to be debarred from par¬ 
taking in their fulnlment. The idea of the dis- 
per.se<r who are alive being gathered to partake in 
the great restoration is abundantly expressed (Is 60 
and elsewhere); and it is only a step further to 
gather them from the underworld for the same 
purpose. That is indeed the connexion of the 
prayer and promise in Is 26^® and Dn 12*, already 
cited. The thought comes out much more clearly 
in Eth. Enoch 51 ; and when the doctrine of a tem- 
])orary Messianic reign on earth grows into shape, 
the resurrection of the righteous to share in it is 
usually placed at its beginning. Hence arises the 
expectation of two distinct resurrections, which 
W'ill bo examined below. (2) Besides retribution 
of blessing for the righteous, retribution for the 
wicked came also to l>e felt as a necessity. For 
the Psalmist it had been enough to pray for venge¬ 
ance on them in this life, or to think of them as 
shut up for ever in Sheol (Ps 49’^); and for the 
Prophets it was enough to expect a ‘ day of the 
Lord,’ in which they would receive their minish- 
ment here, and be swept away. But in Dn 12* 
resurrection for unfaitluul Israelites with a view 
to their punishment appears for the first time, 
and it is obvious that from this starting-point 
an expectation of resurrection and judgment for 
mankind generally would naturally proceed, (c) 
There is another aspect of retribution, which does 
not look at reward or punishment, but rather at 
the reversal of mistaken human judgments. There 
must be a higher tribunal to appeal to, and to 
reach it man must be brought out of Sheol. 
Further, the dealinjjs of God Himself require a 
justification which He cannot fail to give. This is 
in the main the line of expectation in Job. The 
sufferer is dying with an unjust condemnation 
upon him, and with no sign of regard from God. 
In Sheol he will still be cut off from God. He 
rises to the thought, and throws out the wish 
(14^*^*), that there may be release from Sheol, 
and later on is assured that ‘ his redeemer {go'el) 
lives,* and that he himself will see God (19*®). All 
this implies, first of all, literal death, and then 
restoration to life after death, i.e. resurrection in 
the proper sense of the word.* 

These three tendencies of thought which were 
at work in the mind of Israel during and after the 
Exile seem to spring naturally out of the previous 
OT religion, and not to require any extraneous 
influence to account for the shape which they 
took. No doubt, such a passage as Yasna lx. 
11, 12 is sufficient proof of a clear and lofty 
doctrine of resurrection in Persian religious 
thought.t But at the most such belief among 
their foreign rulers did no more than stimulate 
the home-born expectation of resurrection in the 
breast of Israel. 

B. Apocrypha. —The variations which the 

* It must be confessed that both the text and the exegesis of 
this passage are still involved In considerable obscurity. See 
the Comm., especially those of Dillmann, A. B. Davidson, and 
Duhm. 

t ‘ In order that our minds may be delighted and our so\ils the 
best, let our bodies be glorified as well, and let them, O Muzda, 
o likewise openly (to Heaven) as the best world of the saints 
evoted to Ahura, and accompanied by Asha Vahista, who is 
righteousness the best and most beautiful, and may we see thee 
and may we approaching come round about thee, and attain to 
entire companionship with thee.’—*Saer«i Bks. of the East, vol. 
xxxi. p. 812. 
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doctrine of resurrection underwent in the inter- 
Testamental period are various and complicated. 
Their inconsistencies may bo gathered from the 
brief summary of them in art. Eschatology, 
vol. i. p. 748^ ; for a full account of their phases, 
Ch.T.rlGs, Eschatology (Jowett Lecture), clis. v.-viii., 
sliould of course be studied. See especially an 
admirable summary in Book of Enoch, ed. Charles, 
ch. 51, note. 

Three of the deutero-canonical books require a 
few words, viz. Sirach, Wisdom, 2 Maccabees, as 
representatives of widely divergent views. The 
earliest of these (Sirach) is on the lines of Ecclesi¬ 
astes, not rising beyond the old popular conception 
of Sheol. The immortality of man is distinctly 
denied in Sir IT’*®. The contrary statement in 
19*® is omitted in Bfc<AC (followed by RV). It is 
found, however, in tlie Complutensian text, and 
in the very important MS, Ho 248. Apparently, the 
only immortality expected is (1) that of the nation, j 
anti (2) for the individual a good name, 37“*. The 
three passages which appear to imply a better 
hope (46*® 48** 49*^^) are capable of being other¬ 
wise interpreted ; cf. Schwally, Das Lcben nach 
dem Tode, § 40.—In direct opposition to Sirach 
is Wisdom, see Wis 2®^ 3**’^-. Rut the expectation 
of immortality in this book is probably drawn 
from Greek philosophy much more than from 
Tsai ms or Prophets. A belief in the pre-existonce 
of souls is held to be involved in it (Wis 8®®), and 
resurrection of the body is nowhere contemplated.* 
—On the other hand, 2 Mac. expresses the assurance , 
of such a resurrection not only as an opinion, but 
as the motive and support oi martyrdom. The 
persecutor can mutilate the body, but God will 
restore it intact (2 Mac 7® 11*'**“ 14^). And 12*^ 
shows that the author had a Sadducean denial of 
resurrection confronting him, such as is implied 
by the silence of 1 Mac. in regard to everytning 
relating to a future life. Thus we have in these 
three books severally (1) the ancient view of Sheol 
as the end of man, (2) the expectation of immortality 
for the soul alone, (3) belief in the resurrection of 
the body. It may be added that in 2 Mac. for the 
lirst time di/do-racrts occurs in the Gr. Bible in the 
sense of ‘ resurrection * (but cf. Ps 65 title).—2 Es. 
need not be discussed here, as it is entirely post- 
Christian. For the pseudepigraphic literature the 
reader has already been referred to Eschatology. 

ii. Effect of the Teaching and Resurrec¬ 
tion OF Jesus on the Expectation of Resur¬ 
rection IN Israel. —In the first place there may 
be room for doubt as to the precise character of 
this expectation. May 2 Mac. be taken as the 
expression of it ? Was it regarded as a return to 
life under previous physical conditions in ordA* to 
partake in a Messianic kingdom upon the present 
earth subjugated and renewed ? It is to this that 
a survey of OT prophecy seems to lead, and it is 
this which seems to oe in the minds of the apostles 
BO far as we can judge by their utterances in the 
Gospels. It has indeed been shown by Charles 
(Eschatology, Jowett Lect. p. 238) that such a 
view is more properly characteristic of the 2nd 
cent. B.C. than of the 1st. The portions of Eth. 
Enoch which lielong to the 1st cent. B.c. declare 
that the Messianic Kingdom is of only temporary 
duration, and that the j^oal of the risen rignteous 
is not this transito^ kingdom, but heaven itself 
(op, cit, p, 201 ff.). Yet the literature of a period 
is not decisive as to popular belief, and the ex¬ 
pectation of the kingdom of God in the Gospels 

* Teiohmann {Die Paulinisoh&n Vorstellungen wm A^ertteh^ 
ung und Oericht) endeavours to show that In 2 Oo 6 St Paul 
has abandoned his earlv Judaic belief in a literal reeurrectlon, 
under the influence of Hellenic thou(irht, and especially of the 
Book of Wledom, of. 9i*. See pp. 11-76 for the whole argument, 
which, though Ingeniously worked out, is nevertheless imcon- 
▼tncing. 


appears to be more in harmony with the earlier 
esAatology. Even if * the doctrine of the resur¬ 
rection current among the cultured Pharisees in 
the century preceding the Christian era was of a 
truly spiritual nature,* it had not laid hold of the 
mass of the people. The character of the resur¬ 
rection belief to be gathered from the Mishna (for 
which see Weber, JM, TheoL^pn, 369, 370) is prob¬ 
ably better evidence of Jewish popular opinion 
in the time of Christ than any portion of Eth. 
Enoch, though it seems too much to say with 
Weber, that Enoch cannot in any case serve as 
authority for the exhibition of Jewish theology 
(op, cit, p. xv). Assuming, then, that the popular 
conception of resurrection was return to life under 
previous physical conditions in order to partici¬ 
pate in a Messianic kingdom, we have to observe 
how this would be affected by the teaching and 
resurrection of Jesus. 

A. TEACHING OF JESUS,—In the Synojptics 
the resurrection is taken for panted. Tliere 
the discourses of Jesus seldom if ever communi¬ 
cate doctrine. Doctrine is presupposed. The dis¬ 
courses are practical, and it is in connexion with 
conduct, and judgment upon conduct, that the 
resurrection comes before us. However, a new 
view of life and death is implied in Mt 9®^ ‘ the 
damsel is not dead, but sleepeth,* and to enforce 
this teaching may have been in part the object of 
the three miracles of raising the dead. There is 
another more important exception to the absence 
of direct teaching, the answer to the Sadducees 
(Mt 22®*‘®®, Mk 12*®*®^, Lk 20®^‘“), which was evi¬ 
dently felt by those who recorded it to be of the 
highest importance. As an answer to the difficulty 
raised by the Sadducees, the words of the Lord are 
in a measure confirmatory of Eth. Enoch 6D 
(‘ they, t.e. the righteous, will all become angels in 
heaven*). But the Lord goes on to attack the 
position of His adversaries, and to prove, not 
indeed that there will be a resurrection, but that 
the conditions of it exist. The souls of the 
patriarchs are still truly alive, because acknow¬ 
ledged by God Himself (Ex 3®) to be in relation 
to Him ; cf. Lk 1®** ®®' Their resurrection in 
the body is indeed a further step, but follows 
inevitably from the love of God (see Swete on Mk 
12®®). The narrative of Luke extends the thought 
of this relation of man to God from the souls of the 
patriarchs to all men, and to this striking utter¬ 
ance St. Paul probably refers in Ro 14®* ®.—In the 
Fourth Gospel the treatment of the doctrine of 
resurrection is different. There it forms part of 
Christ’s doctrinal system, both as to the spiritual 
revival which is its necessary condition (Jn 6®^* ®®b 
and as to His own share in effecting it (6®®* ” 
039. 40. 44. 64J jjj this latter particular we may com¬ 
pare the expectation of Eth. Enoch, whicn had 
connected the resurrection with the coming of the 
Son of Man (Eth. Enoch 61* 61®). This claim of 
Christ is concentrated in the words, ‘ I am the 
resurrection and the life,* Jn 11®®. In Martha’s 
words and Christ’s reply the old and the new 
doctrines meet, and the old is taken up and trans¬ 
formed into the new, losing nothing and gaining 
much. A serious difficulty, however, arises on 
this teaching. If resurrection is presented (Jn 6^) 
as the necessary ultimate result of believing on 
the Son of God, the resurrection of unbelievers 
must, it is evident, stand on some other footing. 
To deny it altogether would be to fall into the 
fallacy of arguing from denial of the antecedent to 
denial of the consequent. But it must clearly be 
different in character. What is the difference! 
The question will recur below in considering St. 
Paul’s presentation of the doctrine in Ro 8*L A 
resurrection of the wicked is plainly presupposed 
in Christ’s teaching as to the Judgment, Mt 26*^*. 
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It is, moreover, distinctly aflinned in Jn 6“* 
The excision of those verses as proj)Osed by some 
critics (Charles, Eschatology^ p. il71) is an arbitrary 
method of getting rid of ti>e difliculty. The solu¬ 
tion seems to lie in the doctrine of two resurrec¬ 
tions diflerent in nature if not in date, which is 
implied in Lk 14^^ 20^®, where see Plummer’s notes 
{Eitcmat. Crit. Comm, on Tiiike). The causation, 
so to sneak, of the resurrection of the righteous 
from the dead (y vfKpCjv dvdaraa-Lf) will bo dif¬ 
ferent from that of the rising of the wicked, 
though in both cases it proceeds from Christ as its 
author. 

P>. llESURRECTWy OF jESUSy AND ITS EFFECT 
ON tueDoctiune 0FEESURRECTi0N.-—Oi greater 
moment than any result of verbal teaching was 
the change in the doctrine produced by the resur¬ 
rection of Jesus. The Jewish expectation, if it 
has been rightly estimated above (i. A.), would 
have been fulfilled by a return to life such as that 
of liazarus, witli a body subject to all its previous 
conditions. Tliis and the two preceding raisings 
from the dead had appeared to conhrm the popular 
view. And the Lord Himself had accommodated 
His teaching to the same expectation in Ml 18®, 
though, as we liave seen, He had incidentally 
rebuked it in Lk 20'*®. But when Ho had risen, 
it was clear that the body with which He had 
risen was in some Avays released from previous 
material conditions. He could pass through a 
closed sepulchre (implied by Mt 28’'^), and closed 
doors (Jn 20“®), and be present at no great interval 
in dinbrent and distant places (cf. Lk 24^® and 24®^). 
It was the same and yet with a certain dilVerence 
whi<',h Avas enough in some cases to delay or hinder 
recognition (Mk 16^^ Jn 20’'* 2H). As against 
this alteration in the character of His risen body, 
it might be urged that He asked for and received 
food (Lk 24'*’‘’’‘, Ac lO**’). But in these cases the 
purpose of the moment Avas to convince the dis¬ 
ciples that what tliey saAV Avas not a phantom ; cf. 
Mt 14“®. This, witli a vicAv to the persons dealt ! 
Avith, could best be done by taking food. If there | 
be resurrection of the body, there is no reason Avhy I 
such a body should not have the poAver of taking 
food Avithout depending on it. Once cross the 
boundary of the present sphere of existence, and 
we are in a realm Avhere Ave can no longer say ‘ this 
is imj)ossible.’ Intleed it was the reality and 
identity of His risen body Avhich the Lord had 
to insist on ; the dill'erencc Avas evident, and spoke 
for itself. To sum up, the elfects of His resur¬ 
rection were these—(1) Ft assured men of Avhat 
till then had been a hope imperfectly supported 
by Scripture AA^arrant, and therefore contested by 
an influential school of thought (the Sadducees). 
(2) It raised and enlarged that hope ; cf. 1 P 1*. 
Whatever influence the lofty predictions of Etli. 
Enoch {Similitude's) may have had among the 
studious and learned, it is probable that the people 
generally had interpreted resurrection as a rencAval 
of this present life under its previous conditions. 
Christ’s resurrection shoAved tliat it meant entry 
into an entirely new phase of existence. (3) ft 
brought the doctrine of resurrection from the 
background of religious thought to the very front. 
The gospel of Jesus Christ demanded acceptance 
on the ground of His resurrection. Ft Avas that 
Avhich declared {bpll;€iv) Him to be the Son of God 
(Ro I*), and set the final seal of Divine accej)tance 
on His teaching and life ; and, as Avas afterwards 
realized, on the sacrifice of His death. The gospel 
Avhich the apostles preached Avas the gospel of the 
resurrection (cf. Ac 4^), though this combination 
of Avords does not actually occur. Confession of 
Jesus as Lord, and belief in His resurrection, are 
the on^ things necessary for salvation, Ro 
iii. Tub Placb thereafter assigned to the 


Doctrine of the Resurrection of the Dead 
IN Apostolic Teaching.—To this the preceding 
remarks naturally lead us on. In two respects the 
doctrine presented itself to men of the apostolic 
age differently from the way in Avhich we regard it. 
(1) To the a])ostle8 the expectation of the Second 
Coming in their oAvn lifetime, arising from such 
sayings ns ^Mt 21®**, superseded in some measure the 
expectation of resurrection for themselves and for 
those whom they addressed, yet the strong Saddu- 
cean opposition to the gospel is expressly attributed 
to the apostles’ teaching as to the resurrection 
(Ac 4^*). (2) On the other hand, tlie sense of the 

neAV life imparted to them by tlie words of Christ 
and the gift of the Spirit, Avitli the example before 
them in the I’erson of Christ of hoAv this life could 
triumph over death, made the resurrection in its 
aspect of quickening {^(tfoiroLeia-Oai) an already pres¬ 
ent fact. They Avere already risen Avith Christ, 
death Avas brouglit to nought (2Ti 1’®}, and the 
subject of their preaching Avas ‘ this life ’ {y 
a{jTr)f Ac But for later ages of the Church 

the literal resurrection has appeared to be the 
important thought, and the mystical resurrection 
has lost the freshness Avhich it had Avhen groAvn 
men entered by baptism into the neAv life, from 
the bondage of Judaism or the superstition and 
vice of lieathenism (Ro G^* ®)* But the question as 
to apostolic teaching is really not a general one, 
but special, and to be ansAvered almost entirely 
from tlie Pauline l^lpistles. The Catholic Epistles 
and llebrcAvs contribute very little. It is Avhen St. 
I’aul turns to the Gentiles that the doctrine of 
the resurrection assumes a fresh prominence. It 
is not merely, as in Judma, that Avitness must be 
given that Jesus is risen, to men who expect already 
resurrection for themselves ; but the itfca of resur¬ 
rection is here a neAV one, and there is no previous 
belief in Avhich the rosurniction of the Lord can 
find its place. I’opular Hellenic thought on the 
subject Avas vague, and ajiparently but little in¬ 
fluenced by the doctrine of retribution taught in 
the mysteries (Salmond, Chr. Doct. Immoriidity^ 
j>. 135 note). J’hilosophic thought Avaa 8im2>iy 
concerned Avith the i)ossible immortality of the 
soul, and uniformly dis(;arded the prospect of a 
reneAved existence in the body except by Avay of 
transmigration, a totally dill'erent conception from 
that of resurrection. In his discourse at Athens, 
yt. Paul carried tho Stoics Avith him throughout, 
until lie came to the Avoids * in that he raised him 
from the dead,’ Ac 17^h Then some mocked, and 
I’aul departed from among them. Hence in both 
his Epistles to the most distinctly Greek of the 
Churcbes which he addresses (Corinth), St. Paul 
enters fully on the question of resurrection. It 
Avas ai)paiently at Corinth, first of all, that the 
mystical sense of resurrection, described above, 
usurped the ])laee of the literal sense. It is to St. 
Paul that Ave owe tho clear presentation of both 
the literal and the mystical vieAvs of resurrection 
as truly compatible. As examples of the mystical 
sense, besides Ro G^' ® (already referred to), we have 
Col 2^’* 3b Enh 2^'-. Tlie last-named passage carries 
the inysticai union Avith Christ beyond His resur¬ 
rection to His ascension. And it is in reference to 
the mystical resurrection that we are to understand 
the baptismal hymn, ‘AAvake thou that sleepest, 
and arise from tlie dead, and Christ shall snine 
upon thee,’ E{)h It is easy to see hoAv such 
language, if it stood alone and without its com- 
nlement, might give occasion to the teaching of 
Hymenauis and Philetus that the resurrection Av^as 
past already, 2Ti 2*®. It Avas therefore absolutely 
necessary for St. Paul to emphasize also the literal 
sense of the doctrine, Avhich he does in 1 Th 4*®, 

2 Co 6, Ph 3^*^ but especially in 1 Co In the 

latter passage he first shoAVs that faith in the re- 
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Burrection of the dead is vital to the gospel, because 
the resurrection of Christ is vital to it, and that 
cannot be maintained if the resurrection of those 
who are in Christ is denied. Then he meets the 
difficulties which Greek thought, more subtle and 
critical than Jewish, felt so strongly—‘How are 
the dead raised, and with what manner of body do 
they eome?* 

In furtlier examination of the Pauline doctrine, 
three questions will present themselves, which 
must be dealt with successively—(1) In what re¬ 
spects, if at all, does the teaching of St. Paul on 
die subject go beyond the teaching of Christ? 
(2) Is his teaching consistent with itself ? (3) Hoes , 
it include a doctrine of two resurrections T 

(1) The principal thought which wo owe to 1 Co 
16 is that of a spiritual (irveu^arLKSv) as distin- 

uished from a natural {\p\rxjLK6v) body, namely, a 

ody wliich is adapted to be the organ of a per¬ 
sonality in which it is no longer the soul 
but the spirit (Ti/eO/Aa), which is supreme. Tliis is 
in full correspondence with the account given in 
the Gospels or the risen Christ, but needed to be 
definitely stated (cf. 1 P 3^® IIV). The analogies 
by which the possibility of such a body is indicated 
(yv.w-41) are to be regarded as (a) popular illustra¬ 
tions, (6) examples of the inexhaustible resources 
of God, and are not adduced as ar^jiiments. The 
crux of the doctrine is, ‘ What continuity is there 
between the natural body resigned at death, and the 
spiritual body received at the resurrection ? * For 
tnis, another analogy is brought forward—that of 
the seed and the wheat plant; and hero again we 
have an illustration which must not be pressed too 
closely. It does not imply that the writer believed 
that there really is as it were a seed in the dead 
body out of which the new body will be developed 
(cf. Weber, Jud. TheoL^ p. 369 ; Hughes, Diet, 
Islamt art. * Ilesurrection ^). Nor do St. Paul’s 
words necessarily imply that view of the doctrine 
which from the Apologists onwards was general in 
the Catholic Church, namely, that the matter which 
constituted the former body at the time of death 
will be collected, and that the former body will 
thus be reproduced in all its members. The 
passage lentls itself quite as readily to Origen’s 
suggestion of a ‘ ratio quio salva est ’ (Or. de 
PrincipjiSy II. x. 3) ; see Westcott, Gospel of Re- 
surrcction^ ii. § 7. In considering the difficulties 
attending the idea of the preservation of identity 
in the body, it must not be forgotten that difficulties 
also attend the conception of a continuous identity 
of the soul. 

(2) Is St. PavVs teaching consistent with itself ?— 
It is urged by Teichmann (o». cit.) that St. Paul’s 
view in 1 Thess. is purely Judaic {echt Jiidische), 
It is true that he says nothing in 1 Thess. of the 
‘ change ’ which is so prominent in the teaching of 
1 Co 15, but this is no proof that it did not then form 
part of his expectation. 1 Co 15 is described by the 
same writer as ‘a compromise’; and strongly con¬ 
trasted with 2 Co 5, a contrast which must now be 
examined, {a) In 2 Co 6^ the resurrection body is 
described as ‘ our habitation which is from heaven,’ 
an expression which is not strictly consistent with 
the resurrection or retention of the former body as 
in 1 Co 15. But the inconsistency is no more than 
is allowable in speaking of a really indescribable 
event. The notion of a previously prepared body 
brought to the soul to be animated by it surely 
could not have definitely presented itself to the 
apostle’s mind without oeing at once discarded. 
And it is further to be observed that vv.^*> have 
verbal coincidences with Mk 14®®, which, although 
a partly inaccurate statement of Christ’s words, 
may ve^ well have been known to St. Paul ana 
have innuenced his choice of expressions. (5) 2 Co 
6^ has been held to imply that St. Paul exj^ted 


the resurrection body immediately upon his death. 
But this is not proved by his use of the present 
tense which only expresses the certainty 

of his hope. Nor is it proved by ihv KaraXu^^i, for 
Hv need not here, as in some cases, bo rendered 
‘ whenever,’ but may retain its strictly conditional 
force, and so express the doubt which St. Paul still 
felt as to whether his ‘ earthly house ’ will really 
be dissolved by death, or be changed at the I^rd^s 
coming without dissolution. Nor, again, does his 
expectation of being with the Lord as soon as he 
leaves the body (5®) imply that his resurrection 
would then take place (if indeed the term ‘resur¬ 
rection ’ be applicable to such a view, which is 
hardly the case), for, in another Epistle in which 
he expresses the same expectation of being im¬ 
mediately with Christ in case of death (Ph 1*^), he 
makes it perfectly clear that tlio change of the 
body of humiliation into the body of glory does not 
occur until the Second Coming (Ph ). It may be 
replied that the change described in Ph 3-^'* refers 
only to those who shall be alive at the Coming, 
amon" whom St. Paul has again begun to include 
himself (cf. Ph 1^). But this can hardly be pressed 
in face of his definite expectation for himself of 
resurrection from the dead in Ph 3^h We therefore 
conclude that he expects to be with the Lord before 
the Parouaia in a disembodied state. Teichmann’s 
arguments are largely based on a detached note 
on 2 Co 6 in Schmiedel’s Hand- Commentary pp. 
200-202, and on Schmiedel’s exegesis generally. 
It should be added as a supplementary considera¬ 
tion that the supposed abandonment by St. Paul 
of belief in an intermediate state woultf present a 
serious dilficulty in view of the miracles of raising 
the dead recorded in NT. It is surely inconceiv- 
able that a soul already invested witn a glorified 
body should be recalled to exchange it for an 
earthly one. 

(3) The two resnrrections ,—We have already 
seen under OT that this expectation belongs to 
the earlier stages of the doctrine. First came the 
hope of resurrection for righteous Israelites, and it 
was only by degrees that the expectation was 
extended to wicked Israelites, and afterwards to 
the Gentiles. In Lk 14'* we have perhaps some 
sanction given to a distinction between the resur¬ 
rection of the righteous and that of the wicked, 
and in Lk 20®® they that are accounted worthy to 
attain that world and the ‘ resurrection from the 
dead’ are spoken of as (all of them) ‘sons of God.’ 
The conclusion to be drawn is, not that Christ 
taught that only the righteous will be raised, but 
that their resurrection is to be thought of as 
separate from that of the wicked. This distinction 
seems to bo confirmed by Jn 5®®, and to be followed 
by St. Paul in Ac 24'®. With this clue we can 
scarcely fail to see the same thought in 1 Th 4'®, 
where the resurrection of the dead in Christ is 
spoken of quite without reference to any general 
resurrection, though this must not be inferred 
from the word ‘ first.* This word is correlative to 
‘then’ (lirctra), which introduces as the second 
event the ‘ rapture * of the living. Again, in 1 Co 
15®®* there seems to be a distinction ^tween the 
phrases ‘they that are Christ’s’ and ‘the end,’ 
which latter expression may cover the general 
resurrection ana the judgment. Lightfoot (on 
Ph 3") distinguishes firmly between i] ^^ayd<rro<rii 
1^ ix vexpQpy ix pcxpQy on the one side, and 

4 dvdcTTacrts tc^p pexpQp on the other; the former two 
phrases being equivalent to dpd(rra<ris i’ufijs, and the 
latter phrase to di'd<rra<rts xplsewy Jn 6®®. And 
indeed it would be hard to explain St. Paul’s words, 
Ph 3" *if by any means I may attain,* if we 
suppose that what he desired to attain to was 
merely that resurrection which is certain for all. 
The only other explanation of such an aspiration 
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is that he had^ven up belief in a resurrection of 
the wicked. On the whole, it appears that there 
must be some distinctive character in the resurrec¬ 
tion to life, both as to causation and nature, which 
has not yet been brought out adequately in 
theology. Thus we are led to return to the 
difficulty stated above (ii. A) as arising from the 
teaching of the Lord in Jn 6 and 6. Christ’s 
promise to raise His hearers in the last day is 
conditioned by belief on the Son (Jn 6^), and tlieir 
resurrection is represented as an act of grace 
extended to them by Christ (Jn 6^' 6**- **), although 
it is also said that * all who are in the tombs shall 
hear liis voice and shall come forth’ (5^). Now 
St. Paul’s teaching distinctly follows the same 
line: * He that raised up Christ Jesus from the 
dead shall quicken also your mortal bodies through 
(or because of) his Spirit which dwelleth in you’ 
(Ro 8^^), which limits this Divine operation to those 
in whom the Holy Spirit dwells. 1 Co is a 

fuller statement of the same thought. The body 
there spoken of is spiritual, i.e. a fit organ for the 
spirit, a description which cannot refer to any but 
trie saved. 1 Co 16^* has been mioted on the other 
side as proving that all (both righteous and wicked) 
shall be made alive in Christ. Rut * all’probably 
means all who are already in relation to Christ as 
believers. See Meyer, Kommentar^f ed. Heinrici, 
on the verse. It must bo acknowledged that the 
line of teaching in the above passages makes 
strongly at first sight for a resurrection of the 
righteous only, and, in short, for the doctrine of 
conditional immortality. Rut inasmuch as this 
view can be carried through only by dint of very 
rough dealing with the text of tlie NT in several 
passages, e.g, Jn 5^, it may bo concluded that while 
‘life’ (Jn 6"*^^) and its equivalent, tlie indwelling 
Spirit (Ro 8''), are both the cause and the earnest 
01 resurrection for believers, they are nevertheless 
not indispensable to such a resurrection as is 
involved in the presentation of the rest of man¬ 
kind in an emboaied state before their Judge. 

(4) From the doctrine of two resurrections, in 
whatever form it be accepted, arises the ques¬ 
tion, Will there be an interval between them, and 
if so what occurs in it? 1 Co arguing from 

Ps 110^ seems to imply that there is an interval 
during which Christ subdues all His enemies. A 
much more definite statement occurs in Rev 20^‘®, 
where the interval is a thousand years—‘ the rest 
of the dead lived not till the thousand years should 
be finished.’ In this passage the first re.surrection 
is placed at the beginning of the millennium, and 
at the end of it follows not a second resurrection 
but the ‘ second death.’ It is beyond the scope of 
this article to show that in the first three centuries 
belief in a millennial reign of Christ on earth was 
generally accepted in the Church. Seeesp. Justin, 
vial, Ixxx. 1; Iren. v. 33 fF. The interpretation 
given by Augustine * to Rev 20' is that the first 
resurrection is the spiritual awakening which 
began to work in mankind after the coming of 
Christ, i,e, the resurrection in its mystical aspect; 
and that the millennium of Rev 20 is the period 
from that awakening onwards. He supports this 
explanation of the reign of the saints by the con¬ 
stant use in NT of ‘Kingdom’ as equivalent to 
the Church militant. This is hardly satisfactory 
as an exposition of the passage in question. It is 
rather an exposition of passages in the Prophets 
and the sayings of Christ which underlie Rev 20 ; 
and as such it has real value. The history of the 

* * De hoc ergo regno militln, in quo adhuo cum hoete oon- 
fligltur, et aliquando repugnatur pugnantibue vitiis, aliquando 
et cedeiilibua Imperatur, doneo veniatur ad ilium pacatiaeimum I 
regnura, ubi slue hoate regnabitur; et ds hac prtma rew>rree- 
tione qu(9 nunc m (, liber iete (te, Apoo.) eio loquitur.’—Aug. | 
dc Civ. Dei, xx. 0; and see also ri.-x., which are full of interest 1 
throughout ' 


I Church has been a history of the subjugation of 
the world to Christ, slow but progressive. Such 
a view, however, if adopted in reference to Rev 20, 
would contradict the identification of ‘the first 
resurrection ’ with ‘ the resurrection of the just,’ 
which must, so far as we can see, be taken in 
other passages to mean a literal resurrection. The 
interpretation of Rev 20 is beset with difficulties 
and contradictions, which are well stated by 
Milligan, Lectures on Apoc,^ Lect. vi. ^ The sugges¬ 
tion of a considerable interval of time between 
the resurrection of the just and that of the unjust 
has therefore no secure basis. The significant 
contribution of the Apocalypse is the clearness 
with which the resurrection of the wicked for 
judgment appears in it, which can hardly be dis¬ 
missed on the ground that the book is ultra- 
Judaic. See, further, art. Millennium. 

There remains to be dealt with in a few words 
what is probably the latest book in the Canon 
(1 Jn 3^). St. John first disclaims knowledge of 
the nature and conditions of our future state, and 
then in three words, 6fxo\.oi avri^ iabfjLeda. (‘we shall 
be like him ’), gives the substance of the Christian 
doctrine of the resurrection of the dead. Our 
resurrection will be on the pattern, so to speak, of 
His. Not only does His resurrection answer all 
doubts as to the possibility of resurrection for us, 
but it also answers sufficiently the questions in 
which those doubts express themselves, namely, 
as to ‘how ’ and ‘wherewith.’ In one respect the 
parallel between His resurrection and ours appears 
to fail. But a little reflexion will show that the 
difference involved in the reanimation of a body 
not yet decayed, as was the case in His resurrec¬ 
tion, and the clothing of the soul with a body 
which has to be reconstituted, is of no great 
weight, inasmuch as the change which passed on 
the Lord’s human body at resurrection must liave 
been of so fundamental a character, that although 
outward identity was preserved, yet the natural 
body had given place to something wholly different. 

The extenuation of the Christian doctrine of the 
resurrection of the dead into a natural or conferred 
immortality of the soul to avoid perplexities 
arising from the limitation of our knowledge, 
evacuates the force of St. Paul’s teaching as to the 
ideal sanctity of the human body, e.g. 1 Co 6'*, and 
sacrifices the moral value of a sense of its high 
destiny. Again, it breaks up the Pauline con¬ 
ception of man as body, soul, and spirit, all capable 
of being preserved entire without blame (1 Th 5^). 
Even if we hesitate to accept St. Paul’s psycho- 
logy, wo must confess that the only self which we 
know is a self constituted of body as well as soul. 
St. Paul’s expression of Christian hope is not 
deliverance from the body, but redemption of the 
body. The redemption of the body is the last 
stage in the great process of adoption {vloBecla) by 
which we are made ‘ sons of God ’ (Ro 8^^). 

Litbratumi.—W, R. Alger, Critical IlUtory of the Doctrine 
of a Future Life, with Bibliography by Ezra Abbott (the latter 
also pub. separately); Schultz, OT Theology (Eng. tr.), vol. il. 
pp. 382-398; Beyschlag, NT Theology ^ng. tr.); Schurer, 
UJP § 29, 'Messianic Hope’; Schwally, Vos Leben nach dem 
Tode ; Teichmann, Die Paulinischen vorstellungen von Avfer- 
Biehung und Oericht ; Oheyne, Origin of the Pialter, Lect. viii. 

S art li.; Oommentarics on 1 and 2 Oo, especially Meyer’s 
’^ornmentar, ed. Heinrici, Schmiedel’s Hand-Commentar, and 
Klopper’s Second Corinthiane; articles in Herzog, PJiJE^, by 
Kiibel, and in n«uck, PRF^, by Schaeder ; articles on Eschat- 
oiiOOT in present work; Westcott, The Qoepel of the Resurrection ; 
Sir Q. G. Stokes, Immortality of the Soul (a short pamphlet). 
By far the most important modern works are Salmond’s Christian 
Docirineof Immortality ; and. on different lines, Charles' Eschat- 
ology, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, with which should be read 
the same author's Book of Enoch. See also Thaokeray’s Relation 
of St. Paul to Contemn. Jewish Thought, ch. r. (published after 
the foregoing art. was in type). Fuller accounts of the literature 
will be found at the end of the three articles on Esouatoloot. 

£. R. Bernard. 

RBU ; LXX and NT ’PaTat), hence AV in Lk 
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3*® Ragau).—The son of Pel eg, Gn 1 Ch 1^, 

Lk 3*®. The ethnological signification of the name 
is uncertain. Von Bohlen has oven suggested its 
identity with Ehages in Media; Ewald {Uist. i. 
268, Eng. tr.) conjectures Arghana at the sources 
of the Tigris; some think of Rughwa in the 
Shammar mountains in Arabia (see Sprenger, Geog, 
Arab. 233, 294), others of the Aramman Ru\ia m 
S. Babylonia, often mentioned in the Assyrian in¬ 
scriptions from the time of Tiglath-pileser ii. 
onwards (see Delitzsch, ParadieSt 23811* ; Schrader, 
KAT^ 117 {GOT i. 102]). Mez {Gesch, der Stadt 
^arrdn, 23) makes lieu the name of a god ; but see 
I)illm. Genesisf ad loc, J. A. Selbik. 

REUBEN (pm*]; LXX 'Pov/Sijv [E in Gn 
*Poi//3//tt]; but Jos. Ant I. xix. 7, etc. Syr. 

[Lee] ^ R4bU, and similarly [so Dillmann 

on Gn 29®2] in Arab, and Eth. Versions and some Gr. 
MSS 'Pov^LXf 'Poiyfl7)\).—The etymology is quite un¬ 
certain ; MT spelling makes the name = ‘ Behold a 
son.* Gn 29®^, playing upon the form of the word, 
finds in it a suggestion of * He hath looked upon 
my distress * {rcVa b^'onyt), and possibly also of ‘ He 
will love me* {ye^^hdbhani), Josephus {l.c,) states 
that the word meant, ‘It had happened to her 
according to the compassion of Cfod,* t.c. El. 
None of these derivations are probable. Bacthgen 
{Beitrdqe^ p. 169) prefers the reading Reuben, and 
sees in it a strengthened form of the Arabic proper 
name Ru*ba^ found in an African inscription as 
the name (in the form Ruhatis) of a Palmyrene. 
If Reubel is read, he would explain it as re'u-bel or 
re*u-b-elt ' seen by [cared for by] Bel or El,* and 
not, os some have taken it (with Gad and Asher), 
as the name of a ^d. Dillmann (on Gn 29®*) 
prefers the reading Reubel^ and connects it with 
Arab. ri*bdl, ‘ wolf ’; Ball (on Gn 29”, SPOT) 
suggests a connexion with the Egyptian ra-nhan^ 
but prefers to derive from Arab. ra*4b^ ‘a chief 
who mends matters, a big, portly chief,* from 
ra*ha^ * to mend.* The form Sw-an occurs as a 
proper name in Aramaic inscriptions (Lidzbaraki, 
p. 367); and it seems possible that, whichever 
reading is preferred, the root 3*1 ‘ great * underlies 
the word (note Reuben*s position as firstborn). Cf. 
Lagarde, Onom, Sacra, s.v.; Gray, JIPN pp. 65,124. 

In J, Reuben is the firstborn of Jacob, and the 
son of Leah, Gn 29” ; he finds mandrakes for her, 
30^*; and lies with Bilhah, the slave - girl whom 
Rachel gave to Jacob as a concubine, 35”. Per¬ 
haps in the original narrative of J this episode 
was placed after Jacob’s death, and was a legiti¬ 
mate incident of Reuben’s succession to his father 
(Addis, but cf. below). In the Blessing of Jacob 
(possibly incorporated by J in his work), Gn 49®'*, 
in the text as it stands, Reuben is the firstborn, 
and is denounced for the act of incest. 

In E, Reuben appears only in the story of Joseph, 
as making an unsuccessful attempt to save him 
from his other brothers, 37”*”,* and os offering 
his sons as pledges for the safety of Benjamin. 

In P, Reuben is Leah*s son and Jacob’s first¬ 
born, 36”, 468*»=R, etc., 1 Ch 2K Gn 48® ap- 
parently imjdies that the birthright was trans¬ 
ferred from Reuben and Simeon to Ephraim and 
Manasseh. This is expressly stated of Reuben in 
1 Ch 6^ and his incest is given as the reason. 

Reuben is often regarded as merely the epo¬ 
nymous ancestor of the tribe, and the primitive 
traditions as tribal history cast in the form of 
personal narrative. See next article. 

W. H, Bennett. 

REUBEN (Tribe), REUBENITES, CHILDREN 
OF REUBEN, derivatives, etc., of Reuben, Eoubel, 

editor bee been tubstltutod for Judah by an 

_ 


etc.—(Cf., throughout, Gad for the treatment of 
matters common to the two tribes, which is not, 
as a rule, repeated here). 

i. Early History.— The relation of Reuben to 
the other tribes is indicated genealogically by the 
statement that Reuben was the lirstborn, the son 
of Leah, that he committed incest with Bilhah, 
and that the birthright was transferred to Ephraim 
and Manasseh ; t.e. in early times Reuben was the 
most powerful tribe and enjoyed the hegemony, 
which passed at a later period to Ephraim and 
Manasseh. The incest incident is variously inter¬ 
preted. Either the tribe retained a lax sexual 
morality abandoned by its fellows ; or it in some 
way assailed the rights of the Bilhah tribes, Dan 
ana Naphtali. If the latter view is taken, the 
reference must be to events before the Exodus; 
otherwise it is impossible to determine whether 
these traditions refer to events before or after the 
Conquest. In the narrative of the rebellion of the 
Reubenite chiefs Dathan and Abiram against 
Moses (Nu 16, JE), we may have a reminiscence 
of an attempt of Reuben to assert its ancient 
rights as premier tribe. 

As a ‘son* of Leah, Reuben is grouped with 
Simeon, Levi, Judah, Issachar, Zebulun, and Dinah. 
Tliis arrangement does not a^ee with any known 
geographical or political conditions, and may be 
a reminiscence of the state of affairs before the 
Exodus. 

In P, etc. (Gn 46®, Ex 6^®, Nu 26®, 1 Ch 5®), the sons 
or clans of Reuben are Hanoch, Pallu, Hezron, and 
Carmi; and, at the Exodus, the prince of Reuben 
is Elizur ben-Shedeur (Nu 1® 2'® 7” 10^®), and the 
Reubenite spy is Shammua ben-Zaccur (Nu 13®), 
Buchanan Gray {HPN p. 197) is inclined to regard 
Shaddaiur [Shedeur] as one of a set of names wnich 
are ‘ archaic artificial formations,* not improbably 
created by the author of P, rather than ‘names 
actually current at any period.* He seems to 
favour a similar view as to Elizur (p. 199). P also 
tells us that Reuben numbered 46,500 (Nu 1” 2^^) 
at the first census, and at the second 43,730 (Nu 
26^). Reuben occupies the first place in Nu 1®* ” 
26®, but the fourth place in 2^® 7®® 10'®. In the 
order of marching in the wilderness, Reuben 
headed the ‘ camp of Reuben,* which was on the 
south side, and also included Gad and Simeon, 
Nu2'®. 

ii. The Conquest. — Reuben was associated 
with Gad in the occupation of Eastern Palestine, 
in co-operation with the other tribes in the Con- 

uest of the West, and in the return across the 
ordan, and the various incidents connected with 
the erection of a great altar (see Gad ii.). 

iii. The Territory op Reuben ; cf. Gad iii., 
Map and Table of Cities, —Besides minor references, 
we have two main accounts of the territory: ia) 
Nu 32®’*®® (JE) ‘ The Reubenites built Heshbon, 
Elealeh, Kiriathaim, Nebo, Baal-meon (their names 
being changed), and Sibmah; and gave other names* 
unto the cities which they builded.* These cities 
lie in a district about midway between the Jabbok 
and the Arnon, but nearer to the southern stream. 
Dibon and Aroer, given to Gad in the preceding 
paragraph, are to the south of the Reubenite cities; 
so that the territory of Reuben seems to have 
been an enclave in that of Gad. There is no 
trace of^ these cities being called by dififerent 
names either before or after— Beth-baal-meon is 
only a variant of Baal-meon, The writer cannot 
intend to tell us that the Reubenites gave to 
their cities the names of foreign gods^ Nebo and 
Baal; so that those given are the ancient names, 
and the new names are not mentioned here or any¬ 
where else. Perhaps, as Dillmann suggests, the 
writer meant that the Reubenites did not use such 

* ‘Gave other names' often omitted by critlos as a gloss. 
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names, but substituted others unconnected with the 
worship of false gods. This list may indicate the 
geographical relations of Gad and Reuben at some 
flourishing period of the Israelite monarchy, {b) 
Jos 13, P (using earlier sources?). The northern 
boundary of Reuben is a line drawn about E.N.E. 
eostwanls from the northern end of the Dead Sea, 
or duo E. from some point on the Jordan a little 
farther north. The lino passed a little north of 
Heslibon. The W. boundary is the Dead Sea and 
the Jordan, the S. boundary is the Arnon, the E. 
boundary is not delined. As far as they have 
been identified, the cities assigned to Reuben else¬ 
where in P (Jos 20. 21) and in 1 Ch 6 fall in this 
district. The statements of P may not rest upon 
any actual knowledge of historical geogranhy, but 
state a theory as to the legitimate claims of 
Reuben. (c) In 1 Ch 5®* the Chronicler (so 
Kittel, SBOT) tells us that a Reubenite clan 
Joel (so apparently) occupied Aroer, as far as 
Nebo and liaal-meon ; but also mentions a Gadite 
clan Joel, If these statements rest on ancient 
tradition, we have a trace of the confusion arising I 


as carried captive by Tiglath-pileser. On the 
other hand, they are kept quite separate in the 
Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49) and the Blessing of 
Moses (l)t 33); and the latter document shows us 
that Gad was flourishing when Reuben had been 
reduced to insignificance. Probably Gad and 
Reuben wore associated at the Conquest, and 
through the proximity of their territories; but, 
after the Conquest, the prevailing tendency to 
lapse from national unity to tribal isolation 
loosened the ties between the two eastern tribes, 
till Reuben was overwhelmed by some catastroj)he, 
and its remnants became absorbed in Gad. 

Apparently, at and immediately after the Con- 

a uest, Reuben was still an important tribe. In 
10 Song of Deborah it is referred to before Gad, 
and at greater length— 

* By the watercourses of Reuben 
There were ereat resolves of heart. 

Why sutest thou among the sheeptolds. 

To hear the pipin^^s for the flocks? 

At the watercourses of Reuben 
There were great searchings of heart. 

Gilead abode beyond Jordan' (Jg 


Table of Cities assigned to Reuben. 
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from the close association of the two tribes : clans 
and territories were reckoned sometiines to the 
one, sometimes to the other. 

The district assigned to Reuben is described 
under Moab. 

iv. History after the Conquest.— It is diffi¬ 
cult to determine how far Reuben had a history 
separate from that of Gad. In Nu 32 and in the 
narratives in Joshua, Reuben and Gad are con¬ 
stantly associated, and, as we have seen, were 
somewhat intermingled in their territorial settle¬ 
ments. This relationship probably arose out of 
the arrangements made during tlie period of the 
Conquest, and were not due to any previous special 
connexion between the two tribes; Reuben is a 
‘ son ’ of Leah, Gad of Zilpah, Rachel’s slave. P’s 
usual grouping (Nu 2^<^ etc.) — Reuben, Simeon, 
Gad—in the history of the Exodus is a reflexion of 
later conditions. Reuben and Gad [Gilead] are 
mentioned consecutively in the Song of Deborah 
ns having both held aloof from the war against 
Sisera. 'bhe two tribes are also associated in 
2 K 10®* as ‘ smitten ’ by Hazael, and in 1 Ch 6®* 


Thus, at this time, Reuben was still much occu¬ 
pied with flocks and herds, perhaps altogether a 
pastoral, semi-nomadic people ; and was too little 
interested in its western kinsfolk to join the 
muster against Sisera. 

In Jg 20. 21 (R*^ on JE) the eastern tribes take 
part in the war against Benjamin. The Blessing 
of Jacob, a document of the early monarchy (B.c. 
1000-850), opens by referring to Reuben; thus, 
according to MT— 

' Reul)en, thou art my firstborn, my might, and the beginning 
of my strength ; 

The pre-eminence of dignity, and the pre-eminence of power. 
Uncoiitained as water, thou shalt not nave the pre-eminence; 
Because thou wentest up to thy father’s bed : 

Then deflledst thou it; he went up to my couch.’ 

The sense is obscure, and the text doubtful; but 
the lines seem to suggest that at this time Reuben 
was still powerful; iDut in bad odour with the 
* Moore {PB) emends the text and translates— 

'Great were the dissensions in the divisions of Reuben. 
Why didst thou remain amid ash-hcaps, 

Listening to pipings at sheepfolds? 

Gilead siit still beyond Jordan.’ 
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other tribes, possibly on account of lax sexual 
morality (Dilliuann), or for political reasons, or 
because the tribe had in some way violated some 
Israelite tradition as to religious observances. Jos 
22 may be based on some such reminiscences. 

Another view is that these lines are an explana¬ 
tion, after the event, of the ruin of the tribe; 
but, if this were the case, we should expect some 
more definite and circumstantial reference to the 
calamity. 

In 1 Ch 6®** according to Kittel {SBOT)^ 
part of the material added by the Chronicler to 
his sources, we read that, in tne time of Saul, the 
lleubenites had much cattle, and in conjunction 
with Gad and Eastern Manasseh possessed them¬ 
selves of the cattle and conquered the territory of 
the Hagrites, and Mwolt in their stead till the 
Captivity' (see Haqritks). The same stratum of 
Chronicles (so Kittel) makes the following state¬ 
ments as to the Reubenites in the reign of David. 
In 1 Ch 12*^*’" amongst the Israelites who came to 
David at Hebron to make him king were 120,000 
from the Eastern tribes; and, according to 1 Ch 
26’*’^, David ajipointed 2700 Levites of Hebron as 
ecclesiastical and civil ollicials ov^er these tribes; i 
and 1 Ch 27^® states that the chief of the Kcuben- 
ites in his reign was Eliezer ben-Zichri. No doubt 
the Reubenites often engaged, with varying suc¬ 
cess, in border warfare with the neighbouring 
tribes; and tradition may have preserved re¬ 
miniscences of a victory over the Hagrites. The 
statisti(^s are probably obtained by the Chronicler’s 
familiar conjectural reconstruction of history. 

Kittel, however, considers that the statement of 
1 Ch that among David’s mighty men was the 
Reubenite chief Adina ben-Shiza with thirty fol¬ 
lowers, is derived from some ancient source no 
longer extant. 

Accordiim to an ancient source preserved in 
1 K Solomon divided the country into twelve 
districts, three of which lay east of Jordan, The 
southernmost is described ns ‘ the land of Gad (so 
Benzinger with LXX [B]; MT has ‘ Gilead ’), the 
country of Sihon ’; * Reuben, in common with the 
majority of the tribes, is not mentioned. At the 
disruj»tion Reuben fell to the Northern kingdom, 

1 K IDh 

In the Blessing of Moses (Dt 33), a document 
composed in the Northern kingdom under either 
Jeroboam i. or ii., Reuben is still mentioned hrst; 
perhaps, however, only through the inlluenco of 
the earlier Blessing of Jacob. The verse runs— 

‘ Let Reuben live, and not die ; 

Yet let his men bo few’ (UV).t 

This verso implies that Rouhen had become alto¬ 
gether insignificant. So, too, the Moabite Stone 
mentions most of the Reubenite cities as occupied 
or conquered byMoab; it speaks of the Gadites, 
but does not name Reuben. Hence before the 
time of Mesha (a younger contemporary of Ahab), 
Reuben had long lost the country to the east of 
the Dead Sea, if it ever held it, and was merged in 
Gad. When or how Reuben lost its power and 
prosperity we do not know ; the change may have 
been graaual. On the one hand, Reuben was the ' 
outpost of Israel towards the S.E. deserts, it was 
exposed to hostile neighbours on both its southern 
and eastern frontiers, and constantly bore the 
brunt of the predatory habits of the Bedawin ; 
on the other, it was largely isolated from tlie 
other tribes geographically, and, according to 
the ‘ Blessings,’ had alienated their sympathies. 
Reuben may have suffered through the weakening 

* * Og,' etc., Ib a late glosB. The taut clause of v.ie is obviously 
comii)t both in MT and LXX; Ben/.inger emends*A prefect- 
general was appointed over all the prefects.’ 

t Improbable renderings are : ‘ And let not his men ’ (RVm), 
and ‘ May he not die, or his men become few ’ (Dillm.). See, 
further, on this passage, art. Simbom (Tribe). 


of the power of Israel in the latter part of the 
reign of Solomon, and at the time of the dis¬ 
ruption. 

The Chronicler (1 Ch 50 * 22 . 26 ) associates the 
Reubenites with Gad and E. Munasneh, as occu¬ 
pying E. Palestine, till the two and a half tribes 
were carried captive by Tiglath - pilo.sor, and 
mentions Beerah ben-Baal of the clan Joel as 
chief of the Reubenites at that time. No doubt a 
remnant of Reuben remained amongst the Gadites 
up to this captivity. 

Certain indications suggest that other Reubenite 
clans took refuge in Judah, and became merged in 
that tribe. Two of the clans of Reuben as given 
in P and Chron. bear the same names as tw’o clans 
of Judah, viz. Hezrou and Carmi,* (in 46®* 1 Ch 

41 ; and P also mentions (Jos 15® 18'^) the stone of 
Bohan the Reubenite as a landmark on the bound¬ 
ary between Judah and Benjamin. 

Ezk 48®* makes provision for Reuben in the 
restored Israel; and Reuben is one of the twelve 
tribes enumerated in Rev 7®. Besides Gad, cf. 
Moab. W. H. Bennett. 

REUEL (Vxijri; IjXX "Payo\n/)\). — 1, A son of 
Esau by Basernath, Gn 354 . 10 . 13 . 17 ^ 1 Ch 1*®* *7^ 
2. Ex 2^®, Nil 10^® (AV in the latter Raguel). See 
IIOBAR and Jethro. 3. The father of Eliasapb, 
the prince of Gad, Nu called (probably by 
mistaking i for 1 ) Deuel in 1^^ 10®®. The 

LXX has everywhere TavovTiX. 4. A Benjamite, 

1 Ch 9*. 

REUMAH (ni?^K“|; A [B is wanting here] 'Virjpd, 
D *Pc77/xd).—The concubine of Nahor, Abraham’s 
brother, Gn 22®^. 

REYELATION.^Soe Bible. 

REVELATION, BOOK OP.— 

i. Introduction. 

1. Title. 

2. Canonicity. 

3. History of Interpretation. 

li. The Nature of Ai)Ocal}ptical Writings. 

1 . Daniel: (al occasion and message; (b) underlying 
faith; (c) source and authority of the message; 
(d) plan of the book. 

*. Characteristics of Apocal}’pscs in comparison with 
Prophecy: (a) situation and message; (6)dualiBtic 
theology ; (r;) element of prediction ; (d) pseud¬ 
onymous authorship; («*) literary material and 
form; (/) literary comiwsition and history; 
(g) apocalyptical dogmas. 

3. Inferences us to Methods of Interpretation. 

4. Book of Rev. as an Apocalypye; (a) likeness to 

Jewish Apocalypses; (b) uuliketicss ; (c) remain¬ 
ing questions. 

iii. Contents and Composition of Revelation. 

1. Contents. 

t. Plan: (a) introduction; (6) plan of chs. 1-3; 
(c) i>lan of chs. 4-22 ; (d) exjieriences of the seer, 
(1) place and movement, (2) heavenly scenes, 

(3) form of inspiration. 

3. Sources: (a) old Testament (chs. 18. 21 - 22 ® 1^2 20 ); 
(b) Jewish apocalyptical tradition (chs. 4. 

12. 13. 17). 

Iv. Historical Situation. 

V. Teachings of Revelation. 

1. Predictions ; (a) general ; (5) details, (1) fall of 

Rome, (2) savmg of the faithful, (3) fall of Satan, 

(4) the tho\iaana years. 

2. Religious Ideas (Theology) ; (a) God ; (b) Christ's 

person and work ; (c) the Christian life. 

vl. Relation of Rev. to other NT Books. 

1. St. Paul. 

2. Synoptic Gospels. 

3. Gospel and Epistles of St. John. 

Conclusion. 

i. Introduction.— 1. ptle.—The first word of 
the Book of Revelation gives the current title not 
only to this book, but to the class of literature to 
which it belongs. The word ‘apocalypse’ does 
not occur agaiti in Rev., and does not here signify 
a literary product. The title which the book 
* Unless we read Ohelubai in 1 Ch 4 I. 
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suggests is rather * the words {or the book) of the 
prophecy of John* (1* 22^* Certainly the 

title ‘Apocalypse of John’ (sC, etc.) implies a 
different use of the word * Apocalypse ’ from that 
which the NT attests. The book is introduced 
not as the Apocalypse of John, but as ‘ an apoca¬ 
lypse of Jesus Christ.* God is the ultimate author 
of the revelation. He gave it to Christ, and 
Christ, through His angel, to His servant John, 
who therefore testifies to that which is ultimately 
‘ the word of God,’ and more immediately ‘ the 
testimony of Jesus Christ,’ though it can also be 
called ‘whatsoever things he saw* (1^ cf. 

The phrase ‘apocalypse of Jesus Christ* here 
means, not a revelation of Him (i.e. the Parousia, 
as in 1 Co H, 2 Th H, 1 P ** 4^®), nor a revela¬ 
tion concerning Him, but a revelation by Him 
concerning the future (cf. Gal 1'®* where the 
revelation is by Christ, but also concerning Him 
—a self-revelation). 

2. Canonicity. —There is probably no trace of 
Rev. in the Apostolic Fathers (Zahn, Gesch. d. NT 
Kanons, i. 954 f.). Ign. ad EpK xv. 3 does not 
necessarily imply Rev 21*; still less does ad PhiL 
vi. 1 require Rev Papias is the first to attest, 

not the apostolic!ty, but tlie credibility of Rev., 
according to Andreas, bishop of Ctesarea (Cappa¬ 
docia), who in his commentary cites two remarks 
of Papias on Rev 12^ Their source, however, is 
unknown, and Euseb. does not directly mention any 
reference to Rev. by Papias {HE iir. xxxix.). He 
does, hoAvever, say that Papias based his chiliasm 
on apostolic statements, which he took literally, 
instead of figuratively as he should have done. It 
is true that when Irenoeus apjjcals in favour of 
the reading 666 (13^®) to presbyters who had seen 
John (/fccr. V. xxx. 1; Euseb. HE V. viii, 5), we 
naturally think of Polycarp or Papias as his 
authority. But this is not a matter about which 
Iren, would naturally remember wdiat, as a boy, 
he had heard the aged Polycarp say; and if he 
had been able to appeal to Polycarp, he would 
have done so by name. It is probably tradition 
rather than recollection on which he rests. 

Justin {Dial, Ixxxi. 15) is the first to declare that 
Rey,_is by ‘John, one of the apostles of Christ * (cf. 
Euseb. IV. xviii. 8). Melito, bishop of Sardis 
(170), wrote a lost Avork on the ‘Rev. of John* 
(Euseb. IV. xxvi. 2). This is important, since 
Sardis is one of the seven Churches. Theopliilus 
cited Rev. (Euseb. IV. xxiv. 1), and so did Apollonius 
(Euseb. V. xviii.). Irenteus was a defender of the 
apostolic authorship of the Gospel, Epistles, and 
Rev. of John (for Rev. see ifcpr. iv. xx. 11, v. xxxv. 2, 

‘ Jolin the Lord’s disciple,’ elscAvhere simply ‘ John,’ 
I. xxvi. 3, IV. xiv. 2, etc., or Avithout name). Iren, 
took his high estimation of the book with him to 
the West. It was regarded as ‘sacred Scripture* 
by the Churches in Lyons and Vienne in A.D. 177 
(Euseb. V. i. 10, 58 ; Zahn i. 201, 203 f.). Tertullian 
cites Rev. frequently, and attests its recognition in 
Africa, as by ‘the Apostle John’(c. Marcion. iii. 
14. 25). Clement of Alex, cites it and other apoca¬ 
lypses also, and puts value upon them. So also 
(foes Origen, in spite of his opposition to chiliasm, 
which he escapes by allegorical interpretation. 

For the Roman Church, the eschatology of 
Hernias is significant for its independence of 
Revelation. The book stands, hoAvever, in the 
Mtiratorian (7anon Avithout suspicion (‘John, too, 
in the Apocalypse, although ho Avrites only to 
seven Churches, yet addresses all ’); and after the 
elaborate defence of it by Hippolytiis against 
Caius, its canonicity remained established for the 
Western Church. 

But though hardly any other book in the NT is 
so Avell attested in the 2nd cent., there were already 
those Avho denied its authority, and its place in the 


Canon of the Eastern Church Avas long uncertain. 
The objections appear to have re.sted on dogmatic 
pounds, though they required to be maintained 
by a denial of tlie apostolic authorship of the book. 
Marcion, as Avas inevitable, rejected the book 
because of its strongly Jewish character (Tert, 
c. Marcion, iv. 5). On the other hand, the Mon- 
tanists, with their high appreciation of the iieiv 
Christian propliecy and the strongly eschatological 
type of their Christianity, held the book in high 
esteem; and it Avas in opposition to them that 
the well-known, long-remaining antipathy of the 
Eastern Church to Rev. Avas developed. 

Epiphanius (Z/ter. li. Sil) tells of a sect which rejected John’s 
OoBpcni and Kev., and ascribed both to Cciinthus. Ho calls them 
Alugi^ which suggests that the reason for their criticism w’os the 
Logos Christology, in which the Gospel, the First Epistle, and 
Kev. a^ree. The sect would then be anti-Gnostic, as the choice 
of CerintbuB for the author would indicate. Epiph. sa) a they 
supported their view by the fact that there was no Christian 
Church at Thyatira [Hev 2iS), where this sect had its seat. They 
are further described as being averse to the sensuous and ex¬ 
travagant form of the apocalyptical language, the signiflcauce 
of angels, etc. 

IrcnaBus (ill. xi. 9) describes a certain sect which rejected 
John’s Gospel on account of its doctrine of the Paraclete, and 
not only contended against false prophets, hut w^ould exclude 
prophecy from the Church altogether. Since this ground for 
the rejection of the Gospel would be even more conclusive against 
Ilev., and since Epiph. himself says that the Alogi opposed the 
Spirit and denied its gifts, Zahn (i. 223-227, 237-262, ii, '.>67-973) 
concluded that this was the same sect that Epiph. called Alo^d, 
and that it was an anti-MontanIst, rather than an antl-Onostic, 
movement. Now E]>iph. probably got his information about 
the Alogi from Hippolytus (c. 100-2.35 a.d. at Horne), who knew 
a sect which rejected both hooks because of the support which 
the Gospel, in its doctrine of tlie Spirit, and Kev. in its pro¬ 
phetic character, gave to Montanism. Against these Hippolytus 
wrote in defence of the Gospel and Revelation, lie also wrote 
another book a^inst Caius, a presbyter of Rome, in defence 
of Revelation. This Caius, in a controversial writing against 
Proclus the Montanist (Euseb. n. xxv. 6, iii. xxviii. xxxl. 4, vi. 
XX. 3), hod evidently rejected Rev., ascribing it, as the Alogi 
did, to Oerinthus. The citation in Eusebius (ui, xxviii. 2) reads : 
‘Cerinthus, through revelations profi ssing to have been written 
by a great apostle, brings before us marvels whie.h he falsely 
cifidms were shown to him through angels, asserting that after 
the resurrection there would be an eartlily kingdom of Christ, 
and that men dwelling in .Jerusalem will again be subject to 
desires and pleasures. And being an enernj' to the Scriptures of 
God, he said that a period of a thousand years would be spent 
in nuptial festivities.’ The long dispute as to wlietlier this 
referred to our Kev. must bo regarded os ended by the publica¬ 
tion, by J. Owynn {Uennatbetuit vi. 397 4IS), of fragments of 
the reply of Hippolytus to Caius, from which it is evident that 
Caius, who was not one of the Alogi (not a licretic), argued in 
detail against the harmony of Rev. witli the rest of the NT, 
using some of the arguments of the Alogi, and in all prohahllity 
ascribing it, and not some other apoealjpso, to Cerlnthus (ho 
Zahn, Bousset, Holtzmann, etc., against Owynn). 

Zalm dates the writing of (>aiu8 against Troelus about A.D. 210, 
and the reply of Hippolj tus in defence of Rev. about 215. It is 
evident that Cuius did not question Uie Gospel of John. After 
tliis, no Western Church writer seriously questioned Kev. 
(though SCO Jerome’s position, below). 

In tho East, Hionysius^f Alexandria (A.D. 255), 
a pupil of Orison, Avvotd a Teinporale and scholarly 
criticism (Euseb. VTl. xxv.), in Avbich he argues 
that Rev. is not by Jobn the apostle. He revieAvs 
previous criticisms, evidently among others that of 
Gains, mentioning tho hypothesis that Cerinthus 
Avas its author. Ho does not reject the book out 
and out, since others valued it, hut cannot himself 
understand it; and proves, by an elaborate com¬ 
parison as to literary character, language, and 
composition, that it is not by the ^author of tlie 
Gospel and the First Epistle of John. It is indeed 
by some holy and inspired man Avhose name Avas 
John. There Avere many of that name {e,g, John 
Mark), and it is said, he adds, that there are two 
monuments in Ejihcsus, each hearing the name of 
John. The ground of tlie rejection of its aposto- 
lieity by Dionysius Avas probably in part a sense 
of its difierence from Jolin’s Gospel, in part the 
Hellenist’s aversion to sensuous hopes, and to tlio 
chiliasm which made room for such hopes. 

Jlusehiiis, Avho gives the argument of Dionysius 
at some lengtli, evidently sympathized Avitli his 
vieAv, thongli his own judgment Avavers. Ho in- 
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dines to ascril?e Rev, to the l^resbyter John of 
^0K)m' P^ias^wrqte jSuseb. iii. xxxix. : * It is 
proTiaTJv Uie secohirfJoJin], if one is not willing to 
admit that it is the first, that saw the Apocalypse ’). 
Ills doubt as to the place of the book, whether 
among the Hoinoloaoumena (accepted) or among 
the Notha (rojectea), is expressecl in III. xxv. 4 . 
He emphasizes the rejection of the book by good 
churchmen, and does not mention the almost 
certain use of it by Papias, or the elaborate 
defence of it by llippolytus. Yet he cites many 
words in its favour. 

After Euseb. the opposition to Rev. was for a 
time general in the Svro-l*alestiniaii Church. Cy ril 
of Jerusalem {Catech, iv. 33-30) does not name it ! 
ah^5IlgnjrtTl‘(5nlcal books; nor does it appear in the | 
Canon 60 of the Synod of Laodicea (r, 860?), nor | 
in Canon 85 of Apoat, Cmst. viii. (Zahn, ii. 17711*., I 
197 11’., 19111*.); nor is it in the lis^of Gregory of 
Hazianzu s {ib. 2101.), nor in the so-called Synopsis 
of CTirysbstom {ih. 230). Neither Chry.sostom nor 
Theodore of Mopsuestia mentions the book, and 
Theodoret <loe.s not accent it. It does not appear 
in the Clironography of Nicephorus, or in the J/ist 
of GO hooks {lb. 298, 290 f.). The Nestorian and 
Jacobite Churches did not receive it (Bousset, p. 
25). 

The quofition as to the oriprin and significance of this attitude 
of Uie Syro-J^alfatiiiian Church iciirla back to the striking fact 
that Kev. (wilii *2 and 3 Jn, 52 P, Jndel did not qrigijiaUy stand 
in the Syriac ISfT (l^eshitta). It has been supposed thaiir was' 
imrwanttng to the Philoxenian version, but Owynn argues that 
U>e version he edited belonged to that translation (The Apoca- 
lypse of St. John in Sy?iae, Was the book, then, wanting 

in the Canon of the Syrian Ohurcii from the beginning? An 
nfiinuativo answer is made doul)t,ful by the apparent references 
to Hov. in Ki)ljraem. It is tiot certain, iiowever, tiiat. Ephraem 
used Rev., tiie question iu-ing involveil in <iuestions of text and 
of authe»Uicity (see Uousset, 21-2.3). <Jw>ni» (pn. c~cv) believes 
Uiat the l»ook was excluded ‘by ignorance rulner than of set 
purpose’from the l’esit>tU Ciuxm, and remained unknown to 
Synac-speuking Christians for perliapa four centuries, except to 
the few who could read it in (Ireek, amonjj: whom he reckons 
Kpliracm. Even after translation into Syria c, lt >e liook never 
becianio fanifnarTy known Th ahy Of the Syrian CTn,'ih‘Sh(f5.''"‘‘TrjeTr 
r' eT!gl OU¥ttitnight S'li^rTchTTIurj^carTlferature remained practi- 
dS^y■TO^lTfiil^lced^tX^ 1^^^ HouSsot thinks'the dohifriance of 
another type of eschatology, the Apocalypse of Antichrist, 
helped to effect the exclusion of Revelation. 

The Greek Church yielded only slowly to the 
deei.sion of the Western, and admitted the book 
into its Canon. In Egypt, where the o])i)OHition 
first developed in orthodox cindes, it was sooner 
overcome. Athanasius, and others after him, re¬ 
cognized the hook. The first Eastern commentary, 
that of Andreas, belongs to the 5th cent., ami the 
next, that of Aretlias, to the 9th. Each begins 
w ith a defence against doubts as to the canonicity 
of the book. 

In the West, after the elaborate defence of 
Hippolytus, Jerome alone shows the intiuence of 
Eastern doubts. Tlie Eastern Church, he says, 
receives Hebrews ; the Western, Revelation. He 
inclined to accept it (JtJp. ad Dardannm^ 129), 
but elsewhere {in Psalm. 149) be puts it in a 
middle class between canonical and apocryphal. 
This suggestion did not bear fruit until Carlstadt 
(1520), at the beginning of the Reformation, made 
a threefold divi.sion of NT books, corresponding 
to that of the OT in Hebrew, and put in the 
third, least authoritative, class (with the OT 
* Hagiographa^)t 2 and 3 John, 2 Peter, Jude, 
James, Hebrews, Revelation. Of these seven, 
which are ‘ of third and lowe.st authority,’ Rev. 
stands last, on the verge of being apocryphal. 

I r Luther at first (Preface in Translation of NT, 1622) expressed a 
I strong aversion to the book, declaring that to him it had every 
I mark of being neither apostolic nor prophetic. Ajpostlcs spoke 
I clearly, without figure or vision, of Christ and His deeds ; and no 
I prophet In the OT, to say nothing of the NT, deals so entirely with 
I visions and figures. It Is comparable only with 4 Ezra (2 Erarae), 
and he cannot see that it was the work of the Holy Spirit. More¬ 
over, he does not like the oommands and threats which the writer 
VOL. IV.—16 


makes about his book (2218' and the promise of blessedness i 
to those who keep what is written in it (l^ 22"), when no one < 
knows what that is, to say notiiing of keeping it, and there are > 
many nobler books to be kept. Moreover, many Fathers re- ) 
jected the book ; and though Jerome says it is above all praise, V 
and has os many mysteries in it as it has words, yet he cannot / 
prove this. ‘Finally, every one thinks of It whatever his 8|)irit 
imparts. My spirit cannot adapt itself to the book, and a 
sufficient reason why I do not esteem it highly is that Christ 
is neither taught nor recognized in it, which is what an ajiOBtlo 
ought before all things to do.’ Later (1584), Luther finds a possi¬ 
bility of Christian usefulness in it, and gives its message in wor<l8 
well worth quoting: ‘ liriefiy (Rev. teaches that) our holiness 
is in lieaven wiiere Christ is, and not in the world before our 
eyes, os some paltry ware in the market. Tliercfore let offence, 
factions, lieresy, and wickedness be and do what they may ; if 
only tl)o Word of God remains pure with us, and we hold it dear 
and precious, we need not doubt tliat Christ is near and with 
us, even if matters go hardest: as we see In this Book that 
through and above all plagues, beasts, evil angels, Christ is 
still near and with His saints, and at lost overthrows them’ 
(translation of VVestcott, Canon, 18s9, p. 488). He still thouglit 
It a hidden, dumb prophecy, unless interpreted, and upon Ibo 
interpretation no certainl y hod been reached after many efforts. 
His own interpretation of the book as antl-Tapist may have 
led him to a more favourable ojiinion of it. But he remained > 
doubtful about its apostolicity (Preface to Revelation in the ^ 
edition of 1645), and printed it, with Hebrews, James, Jude, as 
an appendix to his New Testament, not numfiered in the index, j 
The other throe doubtful books, 2 and 8 Jobn and 2 Peter, it 
was not so natural to seymratc from 1 John and 1 Peter. In 
this way these four books wore yirinted in Luther’s Bible as late 
os the 17th cent. So also in Tindalo’s New Testament. ‘ In 
general the standpoint of tlie Reformation is marked by a 
return to the Canon of Eusebius, and consequently f»y a lower 
valuation of Hei)rewa, 2 Peter, 2 and 3 John, J.-imes, Jude, and 
Revelation ’ (lloltzmann, KinleituviJ, p. 157). 

Zwingli regarded Kev. as ‘not a Biblical book’; and even 
Calvin, with his high view of Inspiration, does not comment on 
2 and 3 John and Itevclation. Only gradually was the effort to 
maint ain such a deuLero-cmnonicaTcJass of booTc'sTrt TITb' ^^ 
TTfVPff as TKe d olnnaiic cBsplaceg Ih eTfee r^ andl hictrfl lua* 
torickl at Utude towdroTlEe Bible . " 

I?, it iiXQkibe„sti’ul 

tjunetT its ^ilacq in the Canon, in spite oToonDts 
anJ assaults, hot because of its extravagant claims 
Iq inspiration and authority, njqt because'ot 'it's 
visionary form, and not because of Its escliat- 
ology, but rather in spite of all tlTcsJ^ ^lich were 
mark s also of the niahyjipqcalypHes. JcNvisR 
CTiri sH an. the Clnir^i i bjectc a.'* Nor can 

il be saia ’tbat helieT in its” apostolic authorship 
kept the book in the NT, lor this was very 
early denied, and could as easily be set aside, as, 
for example, that of the Apocalypse of PetGi\ 
which the Church rejected. Tlie real reason, 
for the sake of vhicli aj)ostolic authorship was 
maintained, >vas the consciousness that, on the 
whole, the religious faith and feeling of the book 
predominate over its apocalyptical form, and 
give to apocalyptical language, wiiicli the majority 
cannot understand or accept in its literal sense, 
practically the value of figure for the emotional 
expression of Christian faith and hope. It is 
really as Christian poetry, rather than as the 
disclo.sure of mysteries of the uii.seen world and 
of the future, that tlie book has been valued, and, 
because valued, preserved and canonized by the 
Christian Church. 

A- book, however, which has been canonized 
because the 'feiplrit 

beTiind^fts form, will inevRabT^Tbe used~t)y ifiahy 
fw its~_a^Sir8liFefa lly 'j So riaeJT H <3v.~ha8 

oFLen naJ a harmful influence, a elti ng l IioTl^it 
useli^g a nil sCimuIatln^^ selT-coutred 
and "nidrbijd Vop^^ If 6n6"'"puIs''over 

against this thewdnderfinministrv of comfort and 
strength in times of trial which the book has 
rendered, he may find justification both for the 
doubts and for the final decision of the Church 
regarding its canonicity. 

3. History of Interpretation .—The history of the 
interpretation of Rev. is an interesting chapter in 

* Christianity has been in certain sects and at certain times 
apocalyptical ui temper, but not on the whole. Many apo¬ 
calypses were treasured as sacred by sects and at times, wmcb 
were left aside by the Church as a whole and In the end 
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Church liistory ; * hut it is an inseparahlo part of a 
much larger chapter wlii(*h it uouhl be quite im¬ 
possible to write here. Jfariiack {Hist, of Dogtria^ 
1. 129 11*., lt)7 11’.) describes the two contrasted, 
though nut niutually exclusive, conceptions of 
Christianity, the escliatulogical and tlie spiritual, 
the relations of wliich make one of the chief 
themes in tlie history of Cliristian thought. The 
earlier eschatological view gave way, especially 
under tlie influem^e of Greek thought, to the 
spiritual conception of salvation. Chiliasm, of 
which Kev. was the one clear and authoritative 
source, ‘is found wherever the gosjKil is not yet 
JlcIIcni/ed.’ It is evident that where Hellenistic 
views prevailed Kev. must be either rejected or 
spiritually interpreted. 

Aiaonjjf oliiliaHts, ticsides Ccrinthus, the heretic, are Papias, 
JiiHliti, Ireimnia, HipjiolyMiH, Tcrt\iHian—the early defenders of 
the authority of Uevelution. OriKen, on tlie other hand, could 
receive the book and yet o]>j)ose a chiliaatin c.onception of 
Christianity. The Kastern ('hnrch In (general, as we have seen, 
followcil the easier method of rejecting or ne^rlectinjif the book. 
In the West, Victt>rinu8 (c. 30;i) commented on the hook in a 
chiliastic (V.e. literal) sense ; hut a jj^reater iritluence was exerted 
h^' the Commentary of TycomiiK (before 380), whose interpreta¬ 
tion is B)>iritualiHtic. Through him ‘thel.atin Church nnally 
broke with all chiliastic inclinations and all realistic escliut- 
olojfv ’ (Ilonsset, 03). The ' thousand years' denote the present 
period of the Church hetween the F’irst ami the Seo^md Corninjf 
of Christ, lie was followed by Augustine (de civitate Dei, xx. 
7-17) and Jerome. 

The possession of world-rulersbip by the Church 
took awtiy the ground for chiliastic hopc.s, and re¬ 
moved hoth tlie circumstances and the temper out of 
wliich Kev. came. There was, however, a revival 
of the projihetic spirit in the Middle Ages, in re¬ 
action against ccclesiasticism and the secular spirit. 

From the protesting order of the Franciscans, who attempted 
to recover the character and spirit of apostolic Christianity', 
came a chiliastic intcrjirctatiou of Uev. about a.d. 1200, by 
Joachim of Floris. In Commentaries on Jeremiah and Isaiah 
under his name the end of the world was fixed at 1240 (Uev Il8 
J2*q and then at 1200. The woman (Rev 17) was already inter¬ 
preted of the RoinishChurch by Mu'se pre-Reformation reformers, 
and this, together with a like application of the lieasts of eh. 13 
to home and the Po|*o, irunitahly became a standing feature 
of Protestant conuncntalors from Luther onwards; with ex¬ 
ceptions, such as Orotius (1044) and Hammond (1053-1050). 

Over against this enticing hut flagrant misu.se 
of the boolc, Catholic scholars in part sought for 
other historical ajijilications of these figures (Turks, 
Mohammed, ete.) ; but in part made a beginning 
of a more correct nictliod of interpretation by 
seeking in events of the author’s own time, in 
tlio Jews and the Koman empire, for the clue to 
his predictions. 

So especially Alcazar (1014), a Spanish Jesuit of Antwerp, who 
maintained that Ih'v 1-11 was aimed agaiii-st Judaism,chs. 12(T. 
against Rome. This correct elTort to iM(crj>ret Rev. in the light 
of the events of its own time was carried forward hv Crotius, 
Hammond, t'lericus (lOUS), Wet stein (1752) and others, at first 
with too much refereiK'e to .Imluism and the fall of J«'ru8ulem, 
hut finally w ith a growing re<-ognit ion of Rome as the ol)Je<*t of 
the hook s dcminiMations (Scmlcr (17()f), etc.), Corrofli (1780). 
Eichhorn (1701)). The reference to Nero, in the wounded head 
(ch. 13), which had been found already h> Vi<‘torinua (.30.3), and 
again m a Jesuit commentary (Juan Warlana), was introduced 
into Protestant exegesis by Cornsll. This so-called confem- 
jwrarp’historical (hv some called ' ffrcptmst’) methml of inter- 
preUtion (i.s. by reference to historical events of the writer’s 
own time) was most fully carried to completion In the great 
works of Lucke (IVri^ifcA nnrr knileitnufj in die 

0,(fenharuna, 1832, 2nd ed. 1852), i{le<*k {VorleKitnam utter die 
Apok. 1802), and Ew-ald (0>mm. in laitin, 1828, Uie Johann. 
Schn/ten, 1802). So also Volkmar (1802), Dusterdieck (Meyer, 
1850-87). t 

In general these writers date the book before 70 (Rev llMS); 
regard it as written chiefly against Rome ; and find in it a pre- 


* See Liioko, Kinl. in die 0,(renbarun<^ 1853; Iloltzmann, 
Bami-Commentary iv. p. 280 il. ; Bousset, Kommentar, pp. 
61-141. 

f To Liicke was especially due the recognition of the fact 
that Rev. is not an isolate<l hook, but is one of a class, that it 
belongs in kind to the Jewish apocalypses, ami is to lie Inter¬ 
preted as they are. The fact that huniel contains allusions to 
-he <3reek empire and to Antio<^hu8 Kpiphanes was a strong 
-cason for accepting the apparent references in Kev. to Rome 
and .Nero. 


diction of the return of Nero. The interpretation of the number 
6f>fl as Nero Ca'xar seems to have been made independently by 
several scholars (Fritzsche, lienary, llitzig, Reuss, EwaUl (?)I 
With this understanding and dating of Kev., Baur artiniicd it^ 
^> 08 tolicity', and made it a monument of the original Jewish 
Christianity. 

Against this method conservative theologians 
still attempted either new interpretations of the 
book as a summary of Church history (the * Church- 
historical ’ or ‘ continuously historical ’ method, 
Hen^stenberg, Ebrard, etc.), ora reference of its 
predictions to events still future, the end of the 
world (the endgeschichtlichCy * futurist ’ method, 
Kliefoth, Zahn). A method which is in some 
sense intermediate between these is one that sees 
in Kev. not delinite events in CImrch history, but 
symlxiHc representatioii.s of good and evil prin¬ 
ciples, their conlliet and the coining victory or the 
good (Auberlen’s reichsgeschichtliche Methode). 

A similar standpoint Is occuj)ied by Milligan {Commentary on 
the Apocalypee; The Rev. of St.JohUy Baird Lec-tureg, 188(1; 
Discusnions on the Apocalypse, 1893; The Bk. of Rev. (Ex¬ 
positor’s Bible], 1809. The Apoc. emliraccs the whole perio<l 
from the First to the Second Coming of the Lord. It scls 
before us within this period the action of great iirinciples and 
not special incidents. We must interpret in a spiritual and 
univcrHal sense that language of the Apoc. whii'h appears at 
first sight to be material and locrulg So also llenwon {The 
Apocalypse, 1900) maintains that Kev. unveils Jesus (’hrist as 
present in this world, ami His enemies, Satan and his agents, 
who are all principles not persons or historical characters, ‘the 
princiffics which maintain the self-deceiving half of human 
nature in its death struggles with a Divine Wisdom which 
slowly vanquishes it' (p. 17(5). 

It is, of course, true that beneath every book 
there are certain fundamental beliefs and hopes 
capable of being generalized and taken out of 
all historical relations. It is true also, as we 
sliall see, that the allusions, for example, to Nero 
are not so clear as wo should expect of one who set 
out to describe him in symbol. Kut the principles 
which these writers look for are still less clearly 
symbolized, and it is a fundamentiil mistake to pro¬ 
ceed ujion the assumption that such priiKuples are 
everywhere intended, and also that the teachings 
of Kev. must agree with all other teachings of the 
NT and with the judgment of the Christian con¬ 
sciousness. The history of the book in the Canon 
might well have kept others from the bondage of 
this as.sumptioii, as it kept Luther ami the early 
Reformers. But the assumption is no longer 
possible for tbo.se Avho approach Biblical study in 
a historical sjiirit. For such, the efi'ort to find in 
the book allusions to events of its author’s time 
is natural, and this method is destined to general 
acceptance. Of late, however, a growing convic¬ 
tion has arisen that this contemitorary-historical 
method is not suttieient by itself to solve all the 
problems of the book. 

The first question to arise concerned the unity 
of the book. As pronhetic books like Isaiah and 
Zechariali and apoealyjises such as Enoch are 
composite, it was natural to raise the question 
with reference to Kev., and to remove by literary 
analy.sis the unevenness in structure and the want 
of harmony, both in historical references and in 
doctrinal views, that had troubled interpreters. 
Theories of composite origin have been advanced 
in two general forms : (1) The book is in its 
present form a unity, but its author made use of 
various documentary or traditional sources, of 
Jew'ish or Christian origin, incorporating them 
in his work. (2) The present book is the result 
of one or more revisions of an older Jewish or 
Christian apocalypse, or more than one. 

Weizsackpr, who gave the impulse to this rlTort at literary 
criticism, held the former of these two views:" ‘We have in 


* The history of these efforts has been tol<I by Iloltzmann, 
Jahrb. /. Prof. Theol. 1891 ; Barton, AJTh, 1898; A. Meyer in 
Theol. Rumischau, 1897; and in fuller detail by Rauch, Die 
Offenbarung dee JohanneSy 1894, and Bousset, Komm. p. 127 ft. 
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this writing, which is os certainly pseudon^ous as are all 
apocalypses, a compilation, which in its origin is already a 
compilation: and in its vanous strata, which certainly reach 
far back, it testifies in itself alone to an extensive practice of 
(Christian) prophecy' {Theol, Lit. • Zeitung, 1882). The first 
efforts after detail were, however, made on the basis of the 
second theoiy.—Volter, a pupil of Weizsiicker, in a series of 
works (Die Enttiehunq der Apok. 1882,1886 ; DaB Problem der 
Apok. 1893), attempted to construct a primitive apocaly^e of 
A.D. 66 - 66 , which tne author revised after Nero’s death. Three 
or four other revisers added to the work, to the lost of whom 
the letters are due. Yblter argues on the basis of ( 1 ) want of 
formal and material connexion, ( 2 ) reference to different his¬ 
torical situations, (3) doctrinal differences, especially as to 
Uhristology. Some of his observations are just, but his solu¬ 
tion of the difficulties is arbitrary and unconvincing.—Vischer 
(Die Oj^ribaruruj JohannUt eine jiidische Apokaly 2 >{ie in christ- 
licherBearbeitung^ 1886) put forth a simpler and more attractive 
hypothesis, which, appearing with Harnack’s hearty approval, 
won many adherents. He believed Rev 4^-22^ to be a Jewish 
apocalypse set in a Christian framework (1-8. 22^21) with a 
Blight CiTiristian revision (6914 79-17 i2il 139-10 I4i 6 .12. is 15 s iqm 
1714 loy. 10 . 18 b 204 0 210i»^ and all references to the Lamb). His 
starting-point is Biblico-theological, the presence in the book of 
Jewish by the side of Christian ideas. Harnack (Nachtvort) 
admits that this does not in itself involve Jewish authorship, 
but regards th.-it hypothesis as necessary in this case. 

Wcyland {OmwerkingB en cornpilatie • h^j^^^tkesen toegepast 
op de Apocalypse van Johannes^ 1888) elaborated Vischer’s 
theory by supposing two Jewish sources. The oldest ( 2 ) con¬ 
tained (omitting slight and obvious Christian words or phrases) 
10.111-13 12.13. 143-11 163-4 16. (part, osp. 13.14) 19112120 . 211-8, 
i.e. the little book, Jerusalem and tne two witnesses, the 
appearance of the dragon and beasts and their final overthrow 
the last Judgment and the new world. The later source (K) 
contained iio. 12-17.19 4 . 61-7 6 . 71-8-9 17 (part) 8.9. 1114-18 142.8 
If,5 i6i7b.-20 1414-20 17 . 18. 191 8 219 27 221 11, t.<!. the seven seals 
and trumpets, the fall of Babylon (Rome), and the new 
Jerusalem. These were united by a (Jhristian redactor who 
added (besides occasional phrases) ll 9.18 20 2 . 3. 141-5 16i'i^» 
197 10 227a. 12. 18.16 22 

Weizsiicker in his Aposiolic Age rejected these and similar 
efforts at analysis, and held to his original suggestion that the 
book is a unity; but its author has made use of various older 
materials, apocalyptical visions, fragmentary in character, and 
has introduced these in such a way as often to interrupt his 
plan. Such nieces are 71-8-9-17 ilMS 12X-11. 12-17 57 . 

Sabatier {Rev. de Thiol, ct de Phil. 1887, and Lea originea 
litteraire et la cmnpoaition de Vapoc. de St. Jean^ 1888) defends 
a similar view. The Christian writer introduced foreign oracles 
into his work, viz.: 11M8 12 I-I 318 140 20 I6i:i-16 171-193 (1834?) 
1911-2010 219-225. 

Very similar is the view of Schocn (L'origine de VAvoc. 
1887). 

This view of the composition of Rev., which does 
justice both to its general unity of jjlan and style 
and to the breaks iu its plan and the contrasts 
in its thought, and does not attempt the impossible 
task of reconstructing complete lost booJks, has 
gained the adherence of an increasing number 
of competent critics. It is the view of Julicher 
{ICinleitung in d. N'L\ 1894). It is also the view of 
(iunkel and of Rousset, though these two scholars 
liave carried the problem of the interpretation of 
Itev, on to a new phase. 

On the other hand Siiitta {Offenh. Joluinnis, 
1889), who had reached Iiis main conclusions in¬ 
dependently before the appearance of Volter’s 
work, attempts an elaborate analysis in which 
every verse and word is ascribed to its source. 

The basis of our present book is held by Spitta to l>e a 
]irimitiv 6 Christian apocalypse, containing the letters and the 
seals (14-6. 9-19 2-8. [omitting the conclusion of each letter, 27, 
etc.] 4-6. 81 79-17 19Wb. 10 228. lO-ia. 16 i»«. 201 .. 21 ). ije believes that 
this was written by John Mark, about CO a.d. To this a later 
Christian added two older Jewish apocalypses; one is from the 
time of Caligula ( 138.14 refers to an illness from whi^ he 
recovered; C16 [13i8] ~ FaiW K«7(r«/»), occasioned by his effort 
to erect his image In the temple (IS®-®-isff). it contains (a) 
71 8 82 6 , (b) 86-931, (c) (913) 101 7 , (d) 11 ( 18 ) 19 121-17 1218-1818 14Ml 
1613-30, (e) 1911 - 211 - 8 a. 6 a. The other Jewish source is put back 
to the time of Pompey (Israel’s first conflict with Rome, and 
the danger of the temple). It is composed of (a) lOib. 2 ». sa. 0 b-ii, 

(b) lll.ia.18.17.18, (C) 1414. 20 162-4, (d) 166-1612.17.21, (g) I71-8.6b 

181-198, (/) 219-2280. 18 . All other parts are from the bond of 
tl»e reviser. 

Spitta’s work contains much that is of great 
value, but scholars generally agree that such 
minute analjrsis is impossible, that the book has 
a greater unity than this theory admits, and that 
in particular to ascribe the seven seals, trumpets, 
and bowls to three different hands is to over¬ 
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look one of the unmistakable characteristics of 
the final writer. Yet Briggs (AlessiaU of Apostles, 
1895, chs. 9-16) goes even further in this direc¬ 
tion. His analysis but not his view as to author¬ 
ship [epi.stles, seals, bowls, and probably trumpets 
being attributed by Briggs to one author, the 
Apo.stle John (pp. 303, 361))] is followed by Barton 
{AJTh, 1898). 

It is not to bo concluded that the many laborious 
and ingenious efforts at literary analysis have 
been without value, even tliough they have led to 
no agreeing result. There has been increasing 
agreement as to certain general points. The book, 
though probably the work of one wu'iter, is not the 
original product of one mind or one occasion. It 
contains sections wliich appear to be foreign to 
the rest, and may w^ell be of Jewish origin, tliough 
the line between Jewish and Jewisli-Christian is 
one impossible to determine. 7'’® 12. 13. 17 

quite certainly belong to this category, and there 
are other sections which may have been taken 
by the writer in practically finished form from 
apocalyptical tradition {c.g. 18. 20. 2P-22®). This 
result, however, important as are its bearings on the 
interpretation of the book, since it relieves us of the 
necessity of linding one type of religious thouglit 
or one historical situation in all parts, by no means 
solves all or even the more important problems of 
historical exegesis. 

(Junkel {iSchupfung und Chaos in Urzeit und 
Endzeit: Eine religionsgcschichtliche Untersuchnng 
iiber Gen. 1 und Apoc. Joh. 12 (1806)) slmrply 
formulated one of these outstanding problems— 
that concerning the ultimate origin, the first 
meaning, and subsequent history of that tradi¬ 
tional material from which apocalyptical writers 
drew. He criticized both the methods in which 
critical scholars had treated the book—that which 
looks everywhere for figurative references to his¬ 
torical events of the writer’s time, and that which 
devotes itself to literary analysis as an end. Ac¬ 
knowledging that some of the apocalyptical figures 
are allegories of current events (Dn 7. 8 , Enoch 85 ff., 
4 Ezr 11 f., Rev 13. 17), and also that criticism must 
separate some sections from their setting, he yet 
urges that tradition largely fixes the form of the 
figures, and that the apocalyptical writer uses 
them not with freedom, hut with reverence; not 
creating them as a poetical embodiment of well- 
known persons and events, but seeking in them 
for the clue to the mystery of the present and 
future. The history of tradition is therefore more 
important than the history of literary composition. 
Tradition is, in fact, the real author of an apoca¬ 
lypse, and it is this fact that gives the writer his 
deep conviction of the truth of his predictions. 
Except where it is expressly indicated, it is not to 
be assumed that references to historical persons 
and events are hidden behind the apocalyptical 
imagery. With reference to most of such images 
(e.g. 9^'-“ IP-i* 16»8 i4.i6 gy-ii (jjf, 4^) 

111.2 01-8 10 ^ 6^2"^^), Gunkel declares the contem¬ 
porary - historical method bankrupt. Even in 
ch. 13, where the first beast is the Roman empire, 
and in ch. 17, where the woman is the city (Rome), 
many details are not to be explained historically. 
Here Gunkel carries his opposition to the ruling 
method so far as to deny the almost universal 
opinion of critics that Nero is indicated by the 
beast and itsl number (pp. 210 tf., 336 ff.). Of 
Gunkel’s specific argument, which is to illustrate 
and vindicate his method, viz. that Rev 12 is ulti¬ 
mately an otherwise lost Babylonian myth of the 
birth of Marduk, the conqueror of the Dragon, 
more will be said below\ Other elements t^en 
from Babylonian mythology Gunkel found, especi¬ 
ally in chs. 13 and 17, hut also in the seven angels, 
stars, candlesticks, eyes (p. 294 ff.), the twenty-tour 
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elders (302If.), Harmagedon (263 if.), the number 3^ 
(266 ff.), the number 660 (374 if.). 

UousHet adopted Ounkel's method in Der Antichrist in der 
Ueberlicferung dcs Judcntunm, ties neven Testaments und der 
neuerx Kirche (1890), and attempted to show that an essentially 
fixed apoealypse of Antichrist, originating in Judaism, can be 
traced from the New Test, down throu^^h the Middle Ages; and 
that this tradition is essentially iiuh-pendent of Kev., though 
Rov. at certain points shows dependence upon it. In his 
Kritisch^exe^fdisrhe Kommeritar (Aleycr, 1896), llousset, on the 
question of composition, follows the method of Weizsacker, 
regarding the book as a unity, but seeing in many sections 
aiiocalyptical fragments introduced by the writer from existing 
tradition, in part Jewish in origin. In several of these frag¬ 
ments Bonsset finds ]iart3 of the Antichrist-tradition (7i-« lli-i3 
3311 .I 7 1414 750); others also may well bcof Jewish origin (13* 

17 [with which should probably go also and 18), 21l*-‘22®), 

while 12 is of foreign but apparently not of Jewish origin. 
IlouKset’s treatment of various matters of detail will bo men¬ 
tioned in the course of this article. 

lloltzmann {Kinteitunp in <7. 1802 ; Uand-Commentar^ 

J893) recognizes indications of a double histeirical background 
(soon after the death of Nero, and in the reign of Domilian), but 
does not go bcyoml the recognition of two or more streams in 
the book, and holds chiefly to the contemporary - historical 
method of interpretation, though now recognizing also the 
importance of tradition as a soun'o of the writer’s material 
{Lehrbttch der nentest. Theol. i. 46.3-476). 

The relative value of the tlirce method.^ of 
interpretation last discussed—the contemjnmtrif- 
historical, the litcrary-critiral, and tlie tradition- 
historical~\^ still a matter of debate (see Well- 
hausen, Skizzen u. Vornrbeiten ^ vi. 181)9, pp. U15- 
249, and Cunkel, Z&itschr. f, wissetiftcld. Theol. 
1899). Kaeli in a measure limits or coritroLs tlie 
application of tlie other, and the ri;;ht of each, 
within its bounds, may fairly ho said to he estab¬ 
lished. Yet they do not, taken together, wholly 
cover the <;round. On two ^^eneral line.s, mucli 
work remain.s to be done. ()iie is the psychological 
study of apocalyptical writing, the other is the 
hi.storical lelations of the Chri.8tianity of Rev.,— 
esp. the 1 elation of its escliatolo^^^y to that of Jesus 
and to that of St. I’aul, and the relation of its 
Cliristoloju^y and Soteriolooy to the Pauline and 
the priniitive ai»ostolic. (Junkel at fir.st put for¬ 
ward his tradition - historical method as also a 
p.sychological explanation of the apocalypse. The 
writer’s belief in the truth and inviolable sanctity 
of his mysterious nie.ssa;.;e couM arise only from 
actual vision (which the nature of the material 
and tlie tendency of the modern mind exclude), or 
from the real antiiiuity of tlie material, before 
which the writer himself stood with awe. Put 
Gunkol himself is now inclined to allow the actu¬ 
ality of visionary experiences (as psychologists 
recognize them) in connexion with the writing of 
apocalypses (see tlic Introduction to Iii.s translation 
of 4 Ezra in Kautzsch’s Pseudepicfraphcn d. Al\ 
1900, and Preface to the 2nd cd. of his ]VirJcungen 
des Ileiligen Geistes, 1900). TJie mo.st significant 
effort in this direction, and the occa.sion of linkers 
modification of his former position, is AVeinel’s 
Wirlamgen des Geistes und der Geider, 1899, 

On the other hand, the question so vital to an 
understanding of the beginnings of Cliristianity, 
whether the Christology and Soteriology of Rev. 
are Pauline, anti-Pauline, or indci)endent of Paul- 
inism, remains quite unanswered; as does the other 
still more vital question whether the eschatology 
of Rev. (given as the dictation of Jesus, 1^22’«)is 
based on that of the Gospels, and ultimately on the 
teaching of Jesus, or is the source of the eschat- 
oloj^ which the Gospels wrongly ascribe to Him. 

The final problem of the interpreter is, of course, 
to get back as fully as possible into tlie mind of 
the writer. Two main [)aths are now open that 
lead toward this result in the ease of Revelation. 

(1) The study of apocalyptical literature in general; 

(2) the study of the contents, plan, sources (so far 
ns known), historical situation, and teachings of 
the book itself. These two paths will be pur¬ 


sued in the following discussion. Two other paths 
invite exploration—(1) the psychological study of 
trance and ecstatic conditions and phenomena in 
religious history, (2) the origin and relations of tlie 
apocalyptical and the spiritual types of Christian 
thought in the 1st cent. These two paths must he 
opened by further research, in the latter case most 
of all in the Gospels, before results can be sum- 
marizeil in an article like the present. 

In following the two main paths just indicated, 
the following presuppositions will be in part 
assumed as a result of the liistory of criticism, in 
»art, it is hoped, proved by the discussion — (1) 
l(‘v. is an apocalypse among others, .and is to bo 
viewed and interpreted as such. (2) Rome is that 
emhodiment of evil against wliich the book is 
chiclly directed, wliose overthrow it immediately 
predicts. (3) The book makes use of apocalyptical 
materials from various (often probably from Jewi.sh) 
sources, so that the question as to the place of a 
given section in the writer’s jilan, its meaning in 
his use of it, is to he kejd distinct from the ques¬ 
tion of its original meaning and use, and the 
interpreter at many points has a twofold task. 
(4) It may not infrequently happen that the writer 
receives from tradition details which have no 
meaning at all for him, but wliicli he retains as 
parts of the picture. Tlie traditional meaning is 
in .such cases the only one for wliich we need to 
search ; and often we can only say that it belongs 
to tradition, since the clue to its meaning is lost. 
(.^)) In such cases, and in various others, the possi- 
liility is open that the writer uses such material 
for its poetic value, and not bei^ause of a reverence 
which prevents his altering it. 

ii. The Nature of Avooat.vpucal Writings. 
—The Rook of Rev. calls itself a i>iuphecy, and its 
author classes himself among ])rophets ; but the 
hook is called by us an apocalypse, and we have 
ai»]>liod this titfe to certain otlier Jewish hooks, 
and some Christian adaptations and imitations of 
them, which we distinguish somewhat sharply 
from prophecy. Our interpretation and estima¬ 
tion of Jiev. is deeply aUected by tliis classification. 
What, then, is the apocalyjiso in its distinction 
from prophecy ? We cannot avoid some pi eliminary 
discussion of this iiuestioii (though see, further, 
Apocrypha i., Apucalyptic Literature, Tro- 
riiECV), as it bears on the nature of our hook and 
the way in which it sliould be used. There are 
still some who class Rev. with tliepiq]^>h^c rather 
Clian wTlli the apocalyptical writings ofTsraellc.I/. 
Zaim), and there are some who class It with apoca- 
T ypge s, but regard the apocalyptic as a Jiij^hcr 
form of inspiration than tlie prophetic (see Terry, 
JPihlical Apocahjfdics^ ISOS, pp. 11, 12). Since sucli 
views strongly ali’ect interpretation, it is essential 
to understaml the historical relation of tlie two 
forms of writing and tlie place of Rev. in relation 
to them. 

The transition from prophecy to apocalypse Avas 
effected in the OT itself. It Avas not a sudden 
but a gradual transition, nor is the contrast at the 
end an absolute one. The change is usually traced 
to Ezekiel for its beginning. TlanieT is the oldest 
hook Avhieh has eomplete apocalyptical form ; and 
it remains the classical exaifiple and type of this 
kind of Avriting. Yet anticipations of certain 
marks of this Rterature can he found in earlier 
jiropliets, especially in Isaiah {e.g. Vision of God, 
di. 0 ; description of Day of cli. 2 ; perhaps the 
mvToIability of Jerusalem), and genuinely pro¬ 
phetic traits .are not wanting in Daniel (cr. 9'**^), 
or even in other apocalypses from Bk. of Enocli 
to 4 Ezra. Tlie character of the Book of Daniel 
deserves somewhat close attention because of its 
fundamental signilicaiice and many special point* 
of contact with Revelation. 
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1 . Book of Daniel, —(a) Occasion and message ,— 
The Bk. of Daniel appeared during the religious 
persecution of Antiochus Epiphanea. Its aim was 
the encouragement of patient endurance and 
lidelity amid persecution. It taught this lesson in 
part oy stones (histories) illustrating the safe¬ 
keeping by God of those who resist the tempta¬ 
tions and endure the violence of the world-power 
in its hostility to God; in part by predictions of 
the api>roacliing end of the power now threatening 
and atllicting the people of God. 

Antiochus shall die by a Jud^rment of God (820 27 na?. 45) 

after about 3^ years (S^-* 927 i27. 11 . 12 )^ and the Greek world- 
empire shall be overthrown 30.44 .45 711 .!«). This is to be 
accomplished not by human effort, but by God directly (2^4.44 .45 
y25 7911 . 22 . 2 ({), or thronjyh Gabriel and Michael, who contend 
with the jfoda of heathen nations (lOlS-lll 12l). After this a 
time of trouble shall follow, testing the Jewish people, includ¬ 
ing Bomo of the dead, and dividing the go(Ml from the winked 
10). Then shall he established the kingdom of God, which 
is the world-kingdom of Israel, and is to endure for ever. 

( 6 ) Underljjlng faith, —The general foundation 
on which this messago rests, the underlying doc¬ 
trine of the book, is monotheism, tlie faith that 
all power is God’s ; that ‘ the Most High ruleth in 
the kingdom of men, and givoth it to whomsoever 
he will ’ (4^’^* 5“^), and that times and seasons 

are in His hand, lixed by His purpose. This faith 
requires the inference that God’s rule must and at 
last shall be recognized by all kings .and natioii.s, 
and that He must, in the end, take His kingdom 
to Himself ( 2 ^'*), and rule it through His own 
people (7^^* “0. But the very fact that the 

realization of God’s rule is future reveals the dual- 
istic element which stands over against mono¬ 
theism in the theology of the book. The contrast 
between the present and the future, between this 
ago and tlie age to come, reaches beyond the 
visible into the invisible world, and is connected 
with contrast and conflict there, finds there, indeed, 
its explanation. The seer who would understand 
the jn'esent perverse and intolerable course of 
history, with heathen nations at the head and 
Israel at the tail, must not only have tlu^ veil 
lifted that hides the future developments of God’s 
fixed plan, but must see behind the scenes those 
actions in the angelic world by which man’s history 
may be inlluenccd, in some sense, and for a lime, 
even against God’s plan. 

(c) Source and auihoritij of the message. —Whence 
did the writer gain his certainty of the near 
aiiproacli of the fall of the existing world-empire, 
and the realization of the kingship of God, and of 
the beings and actions in tlie angel-world which 
explain present evils and arc to etlect their end? 
The predictive parts of Daniel (chs. 7 - 12 ) could 
well oe described, like Kev as ‘revelations of 
God through liis angel Gabriel to his servant 
Daniel.’ Gabriel’s communications are in part in 
the form of interpretations of dream-visions (chs, 
7. 8 , cf. 2), but once he interprets an OT prediction 
after Daniel lias studied it and prayed over it 
(ch. 9), and once Gabriel appears to Daniel after a 
three weeks’ fast, and declares to liim directly (not 
through figure) mysteries of Ihe spirit-worlu and 
of the future (chs. 10 - 12 ). 

The visions are described as real experiences, 
time and place being given, and the deep emotions 
of the seer described (7^»* ^ 

The experiences seem to lie in the re^on of slec]) 
or on its borderland (7'* * 8 *® lO'^). Their subjective 
reality seems to be in a measure confirmed by the 
intense seriousness which characterizes the oook, 
and the writer’s evident belief in the value and 
Divine origin of his message. 

Bi^ on the other hand, the bpok is unquestion- 
. pseudonymojii. afi^ yision^ comainj in 
the fmmi of Gabriel’s discl osure s abq^ the future, 
much tlia l wa s fo tFe autho^eSg^^an^ of^cou rse 


consciously, history Is this consistent with the 
impression that tue writer is describing really 
visionary, ecstatic experiences, or does it compel us 
to assume that the vision is throughout a literary 
form ? The problem is really a psyeliological one. 
How are we to explain the form of the book, that 
of visions and angelic interpretations, so as to 
explain both the fact that these consist largely in 
history disguised as prediction, and the tact of 
the writer’s emotion and conviction as to their 
contents ? It is evident that this form served the 
writer’s practical purpose, for it showed that the 
present insupportable condition of his people was 
foreknown and determined by God, and it gave a 
ground for belief in the truth of predictions of 
really future events. But the emotion and con¬ 
viction of the writer seem inconsistent with his 
use of a purely artistic, not to say artful, form of 
composition. 

Wo are undoubtedly helped tow^ards a solution 
of the problem by the fact, whoso significance wo 
owe to Gunkel, that the predi(;tioiis of the apoca¬ 
lypse are not no^ties. but rest in part on tradi¬ 
tion. The foresight or Daniel comes to the writer, 
nj^easl in p.art, through the study of the older 
proph ets. The interpretation of tlie 70 weeks of 
Jer 25^^* 29^^ is certainly of central significance in 
the book (ch. 9). But it is probable also that 
symbolical figures .siicli as those of chs. 7 and 8 
(cf. 2) w’ere not invented de 7Wvo by the author, 
but came to him from the past, and were regarded 
by him as mysterious types and forecasts of human 
history, in which he could find the future the 
more surely because he could find in them the 
past. The pseudonymous form becomes both less 
offensive to us and more intelligible if we suppose 
that the writer w as actually searching in ancient 
prophecies, and in apocalyptical traditions to him 
no less ancient, for previsions of the actual course 
of post-exilic Jewish history, in order that he 
might the more firmly believe and the more surely 
convince others that tlie present crisis is not a 
break in the plan of God, but a necessary stage in 
its unfolding, and that the promised deliverance 
is near. It is possible also in this ease to suppose 
that tlie interpretation came in connexion with 
deep emotional exjperiences. 

((/) Flayi of the composition, — Daniel is char¬ 
acterized by an unmistakable unity of tone and 
general teaching; but unity in plan and in detail 
is not obvious, and various efforts to prove com- 

E osite authorship have been made. In fact the 
ook is made up of ten quite distinct pieces, largely 
independent of each other (divided according to 
chapters, cxce])t the 10 th,w'hich includes chs. 10 - 12 ). 
Distinct apocalypses could easily be made of chs. 
2 . 7. 8 . 9. 10-12. l^s, however, the prevailing and 
proba ble view that .tbeni^oolcj as we nave it, comes 
irbm onel r^^or; that the enemy of God and His 
peopleTs everywhere Antiochus, and the hope every¬ 
where iliat 01 his speedy overthrow and the ruler- 
slnp of Israel over the nations. The book, then, 
has iio chtbiiological sequence throughout; it does, 
however, describe the present distress and the 
coming deliverance on tue whole wuth increasing 
definiteness and detail in the successive figures. Ch. 
7 is more explicit than ch. 2 , while ch. 8 describes 
the Greek empire unmistakably, and chs. 10-12 
give almost a direct history (though btill in vision 
form) of Antiochus IV. This plan is accounted for 
as serving well the admonitory aim of the writer, 
which the stories also evidently serve. His plan 
is to give a clearer and fuller disclo.sure of the 
future as the book proceeds, but to enforce con¬ 
stantly in varied forms the lesson of the reality of 
God’s rule and the safety of patient and enduring 
trust in Him amid present troubles. There is no 
anxiety about exact consistency throughout. The 
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overthrow of the Greek kingdom is at first the 
deed of God alone, but in the last vision Michael 
is the deliverer. At first the consummation seems 
to follow directly upon the fall of Autiochus, but 
in ch. 12 a period of trial for Israel intervenes 
before its glory. The stories teach a present de¬ 
liverance for the faithful, but at the end martyrdom 
and a deliverance only after death come into view. 

2. Characteristics of Apocalypses in comparison 
with Prophecy. —On the basis of this description of 
Daniel we may attempt a brief discussion of the 
characteristics of apocalyptical literature in general 
in com])ari8on with OT prophecy. 

(a) Situation and message. —In the case of the 
aj)ocalypse the situation is always one in which the 
righteous are in trouble, because of the rule of a 
foreign power, and usually also because in the 
Jewish community itself those who have power 
and prosperity are the wicked, not the righteous. 
The message is that deliverance is soon to come, 
and for this men are to wait in patience and trust. 
The pre-exilic prophets, on the contrary, spoke in 
times of national prosperity and confidence of a 
coming day of J", which would bo a day of judg¬ 
ment on Israel at the hand of a foreign power. 
The message was one of repentance and righteous¬ 
ness tliat the threatened judgment might be 
averted, the sentence recalled. The prophets pre¬ 
dicted primarily judgment, not deliverance; the 
prediction was conditional, not fixed; and tlie 
practical inference was repentance, not patience. 
The change of message belonged in part to the 
change of situation which the Exile itself ell’ected. 

{b) The dualis'tic theology. —Bousset rightly calls 
4 Ezr 7"^ ‘ The Most High has made not one world, 
but two,’ the inner principle of tlie apocalypse. 
The sharp contrast in which the kingdom oi this 
world, which is tlie kingdom of Satan, is set over 
against the kingdom of God, can be partly explained 
as a result of tendencies within Jiidaism ; but it 
seems probable that the Persian dualistio religion 
must bo taken into account in order to explain this 
strange departure from the otherwise strongly 
marked monotheism of Judaism (see esp. 8tave, 
Einjiuss des Parsismus auf den Judentum^ 1898). 
In contrast to this dualistic tendency the older 
pro])hets were far more consistently, even if less 
theoretically and consciously, monotheistic, for they 
believed in the actual rule of the God of right¬ 
eousness in present world-history as well as in 
the coming age, in the visible and not only in 
the invisiljle realm. They therefore saw evidence 
of the nearness and reality of God’s rule in the 
presence and growth of the power of good ; while 
the tendency of the apocalypse was to see in the 
growing power of evil the evidence that God’s 
intervention, His reversal of human history, was 
at hand. 

(c) The element of jncdiction. —Unfulfilled pro¬ 
phecy is the foundation upon which the whole struc¬ 
ture of the apocalypse was built. This was both 
the problem and the reliance of Jewish faith and 
hope. What was spoken must be literally accom¬ 
plished. Of conditional prediction the apocalypse 
knows nothing. The prophets’ predictions of judg¬ 
ment had been fulfilled by the Exile, but their 
)redictions with reference to the return from exile 
lad never been fulfilled by the actual return ; hence 
it must be that these hopes of the renewed land, 
the united tribes, the royal power and glory of 
Israel, were still to be realized. What the pro¬ 
phecies really meant, in view of their apparent 
contradiction by events, when and how their ful¬ 
filment was to come about, it was the task of the 
apocalyptic scribe to discover. Ezekiel took a de- 
(dded step towards apocalypse when, on the basis of 
the words of Zephaniah and Jeremiah concerning 
the Scythians, he predioted the final assault of Gog 


and his wild hosts upon Jerusalem and their over¬ 
throw, and thus established one of the fixed 
elements in apocalyptical dogma (Ezk 38^’ 39®). 
Haggai and Zechariah still looked for a human 
exidanation of the failure of the hopes, and 
found it in the delay in rebuilding the temple; 
Malachi, in imperfect oflerings and withheld 
tithes. But in Daniel the reason is found no 
longer in the fault of man but in the plan of God. 
The 70 years are 70 weeks of years, and the un¬ 
alterable time for the end is only just now draw¬ 
ing near. 4 Ezra reinterprets the fourth beast of 
Dn 7 to prove that Koine also was included in the 
predestined course of history before the end could 
come (12^^*^®). Only in the Bk. of Jonah do we 
have a protest against the dominant apocalyptic by 
a surviving prophetic spirit. Here the prediction 
is of judgment, its aim to produce repentance, and 
the result the success of the preaching, with the 
failure of the prediction. Yet even a book written 
in part to prove that prediction is ethical in aim 
ana conditional in result could bo used by Jews as 
if its predictions were magical and inviolable (To 
14“** B). The fault of the prophet Jonah, whicli the 

book uncovers and rebukes, was the fault of Judaism 
and its apocalypses. The Bk. of Jonah is a true 
utterance of the spirit of prophecy in unavailing 
protest against the narrowness, the jealousy, and 
the revenge that inspire much of the apocalyptic 
writing. Prophecy is fulfilled by every evidence 
in history of the rule of a righteous and merciful 
God, whether anticipated or not, whether for the 
benefit of Jews or of Gentiles. Apocalypse sees 
the hand of God and the vindication and glory of 
the seer only in a literal correspondence between 
predictions and events, and only in the fall of a 
Nineveh and the glory of Zion and Israel. 

{d) Pse%cdonymous authorship. — It corresponds 
perfectly to the contrast just described that pro¬ 
phecy should be a personal and direct form of 
speech, the apocalypse a pseudepigraphic and 
mysterious form of writing. The prophet stood 
before his people and spoke in his own person. 
The authority of his speech was in no small 
mea.sure that of his personality. He spoke first 
and wrote afterwards, but wrote as he spoke, in 
the first person. When, in the Exile and after it, 
prophets followed who repeated what others had 
said, or gave expression to the common faith, and 
had no peculiar message, their names were unim¬ 
portant, and many of tliem wrote anonymously 
(13 40-66, Malachi, Zee 9-14, etc.). Daniel is the 
first example of that pseudonymous prophetic 
writing which characterizes the whole apocalyp¬ 
tical group. It embodies the Jewish worship of 
prediction. Yet the moral earnestness and religious ^ 
elevation of books like Daniel and 4 Ezra make it > 
difficult for us to regard them as fictions, and cer- ( 
tain considerations may help us to understand how ) 
this form of writing could be used by such men, \ 
although we must at best put their work far belo^v ( 
the simplicity and openness of genuine prophecy, y 
The fact that the apocalyptical writer was a serious' 
student of ancient prophecies, whose sacreduess he 
reverenced, and whose secrets he believed he could 
in a measure expound, suggests that he did not 
regard his thouglits as his own. The fixed and 
really ancient character of such apocalyptical tra¬ 
ditions as those of the dragon of the deep, makes 
conceivable such a writer’s evident faith in his pre¬ 
dictions, which would be psychologically incredible 
if the visions were pure worlcs of the imagination. 
Furthermore,—and this is an observation of great 
importance,—no apocalypse gives the impression of 
entire unity and harmony. Not only the writer's 
own studies of OT prophets, not only his own in¬ 
terpretations of apocalyptical imagery, but those of 
others before him are at his command, and furnish 
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the materials of his book. Not only traditions, but 
writings form his sources. These materials may 
already have connected themselves with Enoch, or 
Moses, or some other great name. So that one 
may venture to say that the pseudonymity of these 
^oks has some basis in actuality. Tua, hiding 
or sealing of the book until the end (Dn 1‘2'*** 8'^ 
(10^^), Assurhp. OTos. TeTong a toThe pseudepi- 
graphic form, accounting foT th¥ a5>p6ATftllde‘bf tne 
book so long after the time of its assumed origin. 
Tet this may also express the actual fact of the 
ancient character of the writer’s sources. The 
writers could not have put forth this material 
altogether in their own names, for it is not as a 
whole their invention. They are largely compilers 
and commentators, and have a deep reverence for 
their sources. Yet this observation, which we owe 
to Gunkel, must be modified in view of those figures 
which are unmistakably and even explicitly con¬ 
structed for the purpose of setting forth in alle¬ 
gorical form the history of the past, especially of 
the recent past, as foreseen by the supposed ancient 
author. t)n 7 contains, no doubt, traditional 
material of the sort just described, but it has 
been freely re-shaped so as to contain the history 
of four successive world-empires. If the original 
form of the tradition contained only one dragon of 
the deep, how can we be sure that the description 
of the one like a man was not part of the writer’s 
elaboration of his material, rather than, as Gunkel 
afiirms, part of the tradition itself? And if so, his 
belief in the forecast it contains preceded his use of 
the tradition and determined his use of it. 

(«) Literary material and form ,—The apoca¬ 
lypse is characterized by the use of striking 
iiguros, not only strange and unnatural, but 
evidently mysterious in character, seen in dreams 
and visions, interpreted by angels, and yielding 
secrets of the future course of history. Although 
prophecy is full of figurative forms of speech, 
freely fashioned, or poetically and rhetorically 
ai>plied, yet these figures have neither the strange 
unearthly character nor the mysterious value of 
the distinctively apocalyptical symbols. These 
latter, at least in part, go back to primitive 
mythological formations. This connexion is quite 
unmistakable in Zech. ,iwhere a mass of this material 
suddenly meets us. The four winds, messengers 
and agents of God, and the seven planets. His 
eyes, which run to and fro through the whole 
earth, are still clearly to be perceived as the 
underlying foundation of figures which the pro¬ 
phet applies to the historical situation, and to the 
two men, Joshua and Zerubbabel, on whom he 
fixes his high hopes Yet Zech. 

uses such material as poetry, while in Daniel it 
has value as mystery, containing, for one who 
could interpret it, the secrets of the future. The 
vision and its interpretation by an angel comes 
therefore to be of supreme value, and revelation 
is conceived of in this half-sensible and wholly 
supernaturalistio way. Ezekiel here also leads 
the way. His vision of God is more sensible than 
Isaiah’s, and his inspiration more external and 
supernaturalistio than Jeremiah’s (cf, £zk 1 with 
Is 6, and Ezk 2. 3 with Jer 1). 

{f ) Literary composition and history, — After 
Daniel, the Jewish apocalypses appear to be in 
no case proper unities. Most of them have been 
adapted ny revision to use in later and changed con¬ 
ditions, and all of them, including Daniel, appear 
to be based in their first writing on older materials 
which they embody, without serious effort to 
build them into a harmonious structure. The Bk. 
of Enoch is a compilation of Enoch literature, 
having indeed a certain rough plan as it now 
stands, but without real unity. Even chs. 1-36 
contain three distinct descriptions of the Messianic 


consummation (chs. 6. 10. 25), which, in connexion 
with the description of JSlieol (cli. 22), form any- 
tbing but a continuous ami consistent picture. 
Almost all forms of the Jewksh hone are contained 
in this biiok : that in which the i\Iessiah occupies 
the central place, that in which he is subordinate, 
and that in which he is wholly absent ; that in 
which the scene and character are purely earthly, 
that in which they are properly heavenly (angelic); 
that in which the heavenly precedes the earthly 
and finally descends to earth (37-70), and that in 
which the heavenly follows after the earthly in 
chronological succession (OH'^*^^) — the chiliastic 
scheme. In general the apocalypses are not cJiar- 
acterized by a tlioroughgoing unity of sclieme, nor 
even by a consistent unity o? teacfiing, and cannot 
bo umUrstood except by the recognition of inde¬ 
pendent sources, and also, in some cases, editorial 
revision. Here we have especially to do witli the 
additions of Christian hands, since through them 
alone those books, after Daniel, have reac hed us. 
In some cases this Christian revision has gone but 
a little way (Enoch, Assump. Mos., Apoc. Bar) ; 
while in some cases the Jewish apocalypse is found 
in a ra<lical Chriitian revision (Asc. of Isaiah, 
Test. XII. l^atriarchs). I’he fjuestionsas to literary 
analysis aiul the presence of a considerable Christian 
element are still very variously answered, especially 
in the case of Enoch .37-70 (71) and 4 Ezra. 

{g) Apoc.alijpiiral dogmas. —d'he religious teach¬ 
ings of the proidiets, individual and distinct as 
they are, can be summarized only in some such 
statement of their moral and religious principles 
as Mic C* (‘to do justly, and to love mercy, 
and to walk humbly with thy God ’), in con¬ 
nexion with such a formulation of their preach¬ 
ing of repentance in view of the threatened 
judgment as Zech. gives (D 7*®* connecting v.^ with 
v.*^). But in the apocalypses not principles so 
much as details become fixed in dogmas. Daniel’s 
general scheme for the future is unchanged: a 
coming Day of J", which is near at hand, and 
comes when evil is at its height; the overthrow 
of the world-kingdom, the sifting of the Jewish 
and the possession by the righteous of 


iiigship over the nations and lasting blessedness. 
To this were added, from Ezekiel, a final assault 
of the outstanding heathen upon Zion, in which 
they are gloriously and finally vanquished; from 
various prophecies, the expectation of the return 
of the ten tribes and the gathering of the dis¬ 
persed Jews; and details regarding the renewed 
land and city, such as Doutero-Isaiah, Ezekiel, 
Uaggai, and others suggested. 

Within this general scheme some important dilTerences were 
(Kisaible. The Alessiah is somotimes conceived of as Ooti’s 
agent in esUblishing his kingdom on earth Ps-Sol 17, 
i^ooh 37-70), sometimes as king after the kingdom has been 
Bet up by Ood, t.g. Enoch 90, 4 Ezr 728, Apoo. liar 20; and 
sometimes all is done by Ood alone, and there is no king beside 
him {fi.g. Daniel, Enoch 1-36, Assump. Mos. 10). 

The place of the individual in this eschatological scheme is 
differently estimated. Sometimes, and in general one may say 
in earlier times, nations are the chief actors, and it is the 

f >robIem of Israel that events are to solve. Increasingly the 
ndividual claimed consideration, and the suggestions of Dn 
122.8.18 were followed and elaborated. An eschatology of the 
individual was developed In connexion with the national, and 
gradually threatened to subordinate the national to itself. At 
first it was enough that the righteous dead should arise to have 
the part they deserved In the glory of the nation. Dut at some 
time the effort to claim for the individual a more than earthly 
and temporary future, and perhaps also the effort to ascribe to 
the coming age a more than earthly glory, produced a strain 
and at last a break in the traditional hope. There came to be 
two consummations, the earthlv. the world-rule of Israel, the 
Messianic kingdom, which would come to an end and be fol¬ 
lowed by the neavenly and eternal. Of this break of the one 
hope into two our earliest record is in the Apocalypse of Ten 
Weeks In Enoch 9112^11. Of. 4 Ezr 728 r., Apoo, Bar 408, 

Secrets of Enoch 83, and see MiLLKNNitm. In connexion with 
this scheme, the lot of the soul after death became a sublect 
of apocalyptical research and vision by the side of the lot of 
Israel and Zion (4 Ezra). 
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The idea that the visible and human world was to be under¬ 
stood by the Invisible and aiigclic that lay about ar»d beneath 
and above it^ led the apocalyptical writers not only to a de- 
velot>ed angclology, in part Persian in origin, but also to 
researches in the mysteries of nature, especially in reference 
to the movements of the planets, most of all those of the moon, 
such as are elaborated in Enoch 7ti- 79. 82. 4r-^ s* 43. 44. 59. C9. 
But while some apocalypses are com'orned with such specula¬ 
tions, others move back in the onposito direction to an almost 
prophetic earnestness of moral denunciation and exhortation 
(e.ff, Enoch 91-104), 

(3) Inferences as to Methods of Interpretation ,— 
From this brief fitiidy of the nature or the apoca¬ 
lypse certain inferences follow as to the method of 
interpretation. 

{a) Nut * futurist '—The apocalypse has to do 
with the jaeseiit and the immediate, not the 
remote future. Its predictions are to bo under- 
Htoo<I as referring to actual or imminent historical 
factors and events. 

(h) Contempornryhistorical ,—Some of the figures 
of the apocalypse are irivented or freely adapted 
in order to represent historical persons, nations, 
and events. These are to be explained in accord¬ 
ance with their origin by the events which tliey 
describe. From them we may hope to get the 
clearest light upon the date of the writing. 

(c) TraditionhistoricnL —S^omo of the figures are 
borrowed from the O'F or Tfora older apocalypses 
or^tnwlilions. In such cases tlie inter]►reter must 
distfiiguish between the original meaning' of the 
figure and the present author’s purpose in using 
it. He may have used it because in the m-ain it 
lent itself to his ajiplication, hut he may have 
preferred not to change it, either from artistic 
I instinct or from reverence. It is a mistake, then, 
[• to assume that every detail had a meaning to 
' him, and to insist on finding it. Pcrliapa some 
features of the ])icture were as much a mystery to 
tlie writer of our hook as they are to us. Some¬ 
times we can guess quite jdausihly what the 
original meauing was, altliougii we cannot tell 
whether the writer of oiu book gave it a meaning 
or not. 

{d) Literary‘Critical, —The unity of an apoca¬ 
lypse cannot be assumed. The ancient material 
just alluded to may he introduced alnio.st entire 
from some unknown source. Later readers might 
weave together distinct oracles, especially if tliey 
passed under the same name; and editorial com¬ 
ments or ciianges are always possible in tlie efl’ort 
to adapt an apocalyp.se to the changed conditions 
or the changed beliefs of a later time. Literary 
criticism must, liowever, he held in check by the 
fact that a writer often himself used ancient tra¬ 
ditional materials only partly harmonious with liis 
own time and teaching, and fitted them but im¬ 
perfectly into his plan. 

{e) Poefim/.—Tlie underlying religious faith and 
the immediate practical aim of an apocalyptical 
writer (to encourage faith amid trial, to recall 
apostates, to guard readers against the influence of 
foreign thought and life, etc.), must not be lost 
sight of in the study of the mysteries of the unseen 
or future world winch he would unveil. The ques¬ 
tion is always to be asked hew far the strange 
accounts of the unseen "world and of coming 
events were of literal, and how far of figurative or 
poetic value to the writer himself. There was 
something of the poet in the apocalyptical seer. 
He was seldom simply a scribe and a literalist. 
The greater the variety and the less the outward 
consistency of his visions, the less probahW were 
^ley regarded by him as literally true. In con¬ 
nexion with this the question must arise as to the 
psychical experience of the apocalyptical writer, 
the possibility of some actual visionary experi¬ 
ences among the many which must be regarded as 
fictitious, a mere literary form. Thus Gunkel 
believes that such genuine experiences lie behind 


some of the visions in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras), more in the 
first three visions (chs. 3^-9^) and less in the last 
three (11-14). 

4. liev, as an Apocalypse. —We may now notice 
certain points of likeness and of unlikeness which 
a general comj)arisou of Rev. with the Jewish 
ajiocalypse suggests, and certain points of un¬ 
certainty which form the main problems in the 
following discussion. 

{a) Likeness of Rev. to Jewish apocalypses, —The 
Bk. of Rev. is written to encourage faith and en¬ 
durance amid trials and persecution. These trials 
are at least chiefly due to the rule of Rome, 
though within the Christian communities directly 
addressed there are false as well as true members. 
Tlie message of the b(>ok is one of re])entanee only 
in the ca.se of indittcrent or wavering believers 
(23. 16 33 . 14 [,q,nd Jews, 1?]). It is not a message of 
repentance for those whoso sin is chiefly denounced 
PJ 20.21 i(jo. 11 22*^), but of deliverance and reward 
for tho.se who endure a little longer ; and of judg¬ 
ment and destruction for the evil power and its 
adherents. The situation and message are those 
of apocalypse, and not those of prophecy. 

Apocalyptical, also, is the contrast between the 
present anti the coming age; the conviction that 
evil must increase, and that its violence is a sign 
of the nearness of the end ; the biilief that evil has 
its source and strength in the world of spirits, and 
that angelic conflietts and triumphs precede or 
accompany those among men. 

Rev. contains an abundance of that striking and 
highly wrought imagery which characterizes an 
apocalyiise. These images are in ])arb borrowed 
from Zech. and Daniel and other OT writers ; in 
lart, jiresumahly, from the storehouse of aj»oea- 
yptical trailitions. That they are not used simply 
as poetical ornament, hut have for the writer in 
part a mysterious value, is at all events a natural 
first impre.ssion. '^Pho facts that the book is so 
largely made up of such imagery, and that it is 
fuit in the form of vision, and is interpreted to 
thh seer by angels, make up the most obvious 
resemblance between this book and the Jewi.sh 
apoealyjise.s. The literary materials and form are 
largely apocalyptical. That this resemblance is 
not merely formal but deep-going, is suggested by 
the extraordinary claims with which tlio book is 
sent out (F’® 22^®* In its supernaturalistic con¬ 
ception of insjuration the hook is apocalyptical 
rather than prophetic (F^*'*^* 4^*^* etc.). 

In its scheme of the future, the contents of its 
prediction, the hook has an obvious likeness to 
the Jewish books of this class: the coming of 
the day of the Lord Christ, when evil is at its 
height; the overthrow of the world - kingdom, 
Rome; the sifting of the Christian people; the 
earthly Messianic age, in which the saints (Chris¬ 
tian martyrs) will i)os.seas the kingdom and reign 
with Christ; the final assault and overthrow of 
the poAvers of evil, the Gog of Ezekiel’s predic¬ 
tion ; the general resurrection and judgment, and 
the new heaven and earth with individual and 
eternal awards : this is simply the Jewish scheme 
in its Mes.sianic and chiliastic form, with Jesus as 
the Messiah, and His servants as the saints and 
heirs. Over against such likenesses in form and 
aub.siance no aillcrence can be sufficient to sever 
the relationkliip between our book and other 
npoealyjjsos. Liieke was the first fully to estab¬ 
lish the relationship. Zalin LEhdeitung in du.NTt 
ii, 1809) is tlie last—one is tempted to say, will be 
the last—real scholar to deny it. He may at least 
teach us to be 6n our guard against false infer¬ 
ences from this undeniable literary relationship. 

{h) Unllkeness of Rev, and Jewish apocalypses. 
—Rev. is a Christian apocalypse. What and how 
great unlikenesses does this involve ? Two general 
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considerations would lead us in opposite directions 
witli reference to this question. The Christian 
relif^ion as the Baptist prepared the way for it, as 
Christ founded it, and as St. Paul preached it, was 
undoubtedly in essential respects a return to pro- 
pliecy, not only from the law, but also from the 
national and sensuous hopes of Judaism. The 
Baptist and Jesus announced not tho fall of Romo, 
but the fall of Jerusalem, just as Amos and Hoaea 
announced the api>roaehing fall of Samaria, and 
Micah and Jeremiah that of Jerusalem; and for 
the same reason, in the same way, with the same 
motive, the call to repentance and righteousness. 
J^us.Nms a prophet jn His bj^ief in this world as 
God’s world, and in good as already tfie ruling 
power in it, and also in^he directness and personal 
aiilTiority of ITis words^^ the immediateness and 
inwardness of ITis rclalion to God, ITis eye for the 
s upe rnatural in spiritual and not in magical mani¬ 
festations, “We should certainly hone that the 
nli^v Cliristian prophecy would be truly prophetic 
in character, and not apocalyptical. But, on the 
other hand, \yo know that tho ejirly Christian 
Church found itself fully at homo in Jewish 
apocalypses. It was the Je^ya wlio. tlirew away 
tiieir apocalypses, Christians who preserved them 
almost without change, applying to the secoml 
coming of the Messiah what Jews had imagined of 
His lirst coming. Ilow early tliis liappcned the 
NT and even the Gospels give evidence. We can¬ 
not, therefore, assume that tho Christian iipoca- 
lypse is essentially unlike the Jewish. The Chris¬ 
tian element may be an entirely supeilicial one, 
the mere identification of tho coming Messiah with 
Jesus, and of the redeemed with the Christian 
Church. 

Looking at tho book itself, the most obvious un¬ 
likeness to the Jewish apocalypse, after the identi¬ 
fications just named, 'is llio letters to the seven 
Churches. To he sure, they are introduced by 
a highly coloured Christo]>liany, based on Zech. 
and Daniel, and are given in the form of a direct 
communication of the exalted Christ through the 
Sjurit. Yet they have to do with actual, concrete 
conditions; they praise ami blame, encourage and 
warn, with close discrimination and intense moral 
earnestness, so tliat we feel the prophetic ^drit 
behind the jiavtly a])Ocalyptical form, Tlieir 
warnings are aimed, not at foreign powers, but at 
the Christian communities; and the judgment 
they predict, thougli not itself conditional, is 
ncvcrtnelcss the basis of a tcacliing of repentance. 
These are not like the letters of St. Paul, but they 
are far less like tlie Epistle of Baruch to the nine 
and a half tribes (Apoc. Bar 78-87).* 

(c) Rcymaininff questions as to the relation of 
Rev. to the wpoealypses .—Certain points remain at 
which the questiim of likeness or uiilikeness be¬ 
tween Rev. and Jewish apocalypses cannot be 
answered by a general view, but only, if at all, 
by closer study. 

(1) Psendonymity .—Tlie Jewish apocalypses are 
all pseudonymous, and contain accounts, in direct 
or ligurative form, of the past course of history, 
in the form of predictions by the assumed author. 

‘ Who can compare the name John [l^- 4.9 22^] with Enoch or 
Moaea, or even with Danit;!, Baruch, and Ezra? The authors 
of those books dated themselves centuries bock, veiled them¬ 
selves in the sacred names of the remote post, and turned to a 
credulous public of their time without even pretending any 
personal relation to it whatever. Here, on the contrary, a 
man speaks to seven Churches of the province of Asia and gives 
them nis bookj who is most accurately acquainted with their 

5 ‘resent conditions; and he speaks to them under the name, 
lohn, which was borne there about a.d. 70-100 by the most 
conspicuous ecclesiastical personality ; and this he does accord¬ 
ing to tradition about a.d. 95, so in the lifetime of the famous 


• Of. the possible companion letter to the two and a half 
tribes in li-s S»-429. 


John of Ephesus, or according to any conceivable hypothesis 
in the lifetime of the personal pupils of this John*^(Zahn, 
EiiUeit, ii. p. 684 f.). 

This is Zahn’s chief objection to classing Rev. with ^ 
the apocalypses, to the very essence of which, he 
says, belongs psendonymity. ^The representation 
of the development of world-history under tho form 
of an ante-dated prediction, if it is present at all 
in Rev., is a wholly subordinate element in it.* 
With this sentence Zahn makes his position in¬ 
secure. A certain amount of antedated prediction, 
or at least of history in the form of vision, can 
hardly be excluded from the picture of the Roman 
empire in Rev 1.3 and 17; hut pseudonym!ty has 
such visions for its most characteristic product and 
one of its reasons for being. Even as a subordi¬ 
nate element in the book, comparable to the place 
of chs. 11. 12 in the Apoc. of Ezra, such visions 
suggest the possibility of pseudonymous author- 
shij), which in tho case of a Christian apocalypse 
might well choose an a])ostolic name. Weizsacker 
therefore thinks we should start from the fact 
‘ tliat among all similar writings of Jewish and 
ancient Christian origin, we know not a single 
one which bears the name of its own author.* 
Even Hernias is Iiardly a unity, and professes a 
greater than its actual age. liiis does not make 
it impossible that Jolin wrote under his own 
name. ‘ But a strong presupposition always re¬ 
mains that tho general practice of this aii-form 
is followed in this case also’ {Apostolie Age, ii. p. 
174). 

The question of psendonymity, and the connected 
question whether and how far Rev. contains history 
in the form of vision, remains open at this pre¬ 
liminary stage of our discussion. 

(2) Composite character. —So also must the ques¬ 
tion of Composite character be regarded as opened, 
and not closed, by a general comparison of Rev. 
with th(‘ Jewish apocalyjises. 

Does Rev. share this common characteristic of 
the aiiocalypso? The hook has often been jiraised 
for its aritliitcctural construction, but there are 
various indications of seams or breaks in its struc¬ 
ture, and neither in tho historical situation which 
it reflects (before or after 70; soon after Nero or 
under Domitian) nor in tlie type of religious 
thought w'hich it represents (Jewish or Pauline 
[universalistic] Christianity; primitive Jewisli, 
or developed [Hellenistic] Christology) is unity of 
impression easily gained. Tim CQurse, of.Taceut 
investigation abundantly yindTcates the proxiosi- 
tion that the question of likeness or uuTikeness 
between Rev. and the apocalyiises in the matter 
of uniW and sources is at present an open one. 

" Nature of vision .—A third uncertainty con¬ 
cerns the question of the nature of tho visions, 
tho narrative of which makes up the book. All 
apocalypses are composed largely of accounts of 
visions and their interpretation by angels. The 
question, how far this is a literary (artistic) form, 
and how far really ecstatic experiences w’ere con¬ 
nected with their authorship, is one that should 
not be answered too confidently and sweopingly 
even with reference to the Jewish apocalypses. 
Zahn accepts the visions of Rev. as actual ex¬ 
periences literally described, while he regards tEe 
visions of pther apocalypses as artistic jfiqHoM. 
The difference is to him that between true'' and 
false i)rophecy. Others, the majority, judge the 
vision to be everywliere, at least in this ace, a 
literary form, ana point for evidence especially to 
the many repetitions or imitations of OT a^d 
other traditional materials which they contain, 
and to tlie many visions which simply embody 
history in allegorical form, to account for whicn 
real vision is a wholly unnecessary supposition. 
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Recent investigation, however, showing the large 
dependence of the visionary upon memory, does 
not allow us to say with confidence of the abund¬ 
ance of OT allusions in Rev., ‘ This is literary art, 
and not the way in whicli living vision in the spirit 
expresses itself ’ (Weizsiicker). 

Three important questions, then, are opened by 
the general comparison of Rev. with Jewish 
f apoctuypses : Is it pseudonymous? Is it a literary 

1 unity, or is it composite ? Are its visions actual, 

\ or a literary form ? The questions converge in the 
effort to recover the author’s personality, and 
the method and purpose or spirit of his work, 
the self-cousciousncss of the man. Weizsiicker, 
to whom the recent course of criticism is directly 
due, gives his answer to our questions in this sum¬ 
mary fashion; ‘The Apoc. of John was not written 
by the apostle^. It is also not the record of a 
revelation or a vision wliich the author experienced 
on a day. It is, further, not the work of a homo¬ 
geneous conception ’ [Apostolic Age^ ii. 174). 

iii. Contents and Composition of Revela¬ 
tion. —1. Contents of the Book, 

The Book of Rev. reads briefly as follows:—An introduction, 
viving title, author, a<idres8, and BuWjcot is followed by 

the appearance of Christ to John at l*atiiio8, and the charge to 
write to the seven Churches (1^ to each of which a lcttf‘r is 

dictated by Christ (or llis angol-spirlt), in which the Church is 
praised or blamed with reference to past trials and heathen 
influences, and in view of a greater trial soon to corue in con- 
nex-ion with the approaching coming of Christ (2. 8). The scor 
then sees heaven opened, and, being sumnionea up thither, he 
sees and describes the throne of Cod, and the twcuity-four elders, 
seven spirits, and four living beings, who praise God the creator 
(4). He sees the sealed book in God's hand, and the Lamb as if 
slain with seven horns and seven eyes (the spirits of God) ap¬ 
pears amid the praises of the highest angels and of all creation, 
as the one who alone can open the seven seals (6). lie opens 
six seals. The first four introduce four horsemen who seem to 
be agents of Judgment (war, famine, pestilence). The fifth 
reveals the prayers of martyred souls for vengeance; the sixth 
an earthquake, which brings destruction to nature and terror to 
men (0). Before the destructive powers (winds) aro'looaed, 12,000 
from each of Israel’s twelve tribes are sealed (7h»), and John sees 
a countless multitude of all nations who have p.'issed through 
the great tribulation, in heavenly blessedness (7^-^7). xhe 
seventh seal brings silence in heaven (80- Then ‘the seven 
angels' appear (8^), and, after the prayers of the saints have 
again been olTored before God(8«'’ *■’)» six of the angels sound their 
trumpets. The first four bring forth earthquake and volcanic 
phenomena with destructive effect iipon a third of earth, sea, 
rivers, and heaven (8S-i'-i). The remaining three are to be three 
woes (81*). The fifth (first woe) brings demonic locust-beings 
from the abyss, under their king Apollyon, who torment unseale*! 
men five months(9i l2). The sixth brings armies of cavalry from 
the Euphrates, destroying one-third of men Before 

this second woe is declared to be past [in the seer re<-eivca 

a now commission and message, a little book which he eats (1h); 
and it is revealed to him that Jerusalem, exce]>t the temple | 
and inner court, will he trodden by the Gentiles 42 montns, 
and that ‘ the two witnesses' will prophesy during that time, and 
then bo killed, and after SJ days raised to heaven (lll i’*). The 
seventh trumpet (third woe) sourids, and heavenly voices 
announce the establishment of the kingdom of God and Christ 
(lllMS). Storm and earthquake follow the opening of God's 
heavenly temple (lliii). The seer then beholds the unavailing 
effort of the dragon Satan to destroy the Messiah at His birth|; the 
dragon’s fall from heaven, and his persecution of the woman who 
bore the child, and of her other seed (12i 17). Out of the 8<*a 
comes a beast with ten horns and seven heads, whom the dragon 
equips with his own authority. lie wars against the saints and 
is worshippeii by all other men (13i lO). This worship is furt hered 
and enforced by another beast out of the earth with miraculous 
powers, who stamps men with the number of the be.'ist, 6<I6 
(1311*18). Over against these evil powers the Lamb is seen with 
the 144,000 unden^led on Mt. Zion (]4i *). Angels announce the 
eternal gospel of the worship of God in view of Jmlgment to 
come, the fall of Babylon, the punishment of the worshippers 
of the beast, the blessedness of martyrs (U^-U), one like a son 
of man [Messiah or angel ?] reaps the earth with his sickle, and 
another an^l gathers the grapes into the winepress of God's 
wrath (1414-W), Seven arigels, after the heavenly praises of the 
redeemed are heard, pour out seven bowls containing the seven 
lost plagues, the sixth of which brings remote nations to the 
last war at Har-Ma^edon, and the seventh an earthquake which 
destroys cities, divides Babylon, destroys nature (16, 16). The 
city is then seen as a woman seated on a scarlet beast, at lust 
wasted and destroyed by the beast and its 10 horns ( 171 - 18 ). 
Angels utter prophetic woes over Babylon, announcing its fall 
booaiiso of its persecution of prophets and saints (18). After 
heavenly rejoicm« over the city’s fall, and the readiness of the 
Lamb’s bride (19110), the Messiah appears as warrior and king, 
the two beasts are cast into the lake of fire, and their followers 

destroyed (lOH-^i). Satan is bound, while Christ and the risen 
martyrs reign 1<»00 years. Satan is loosed, and hrin^ remote 
peoples to a final war against Jerusalem. They are destroyed, 
and he is cost into the lake of fire( 20 i ^‘^). The general resurrec¬ 
tion and judgment follow ( 20 ll'ii>). The new heaven and earth, 
the new Jerusiilem, and final blessedness in it, are deseribed 
(211-220). The conclusion consists of attestations and aflnioni- 
tlons regarding the Divine authorship and sanctity of the book 
(22G-511). 

2. Plan of the Book. — [a) Introd\ictory. — There 
are two iiuiin method.’? by wliich plan and order 
are discovered in the visions of 4^-22*. The 
recapitulation method (from Tyconius and Augus¬ 
tine to recent times) finds no progress in the suc¬ 
cessive sevens (seals, trumpets, and bowks) which 
form the main structure of this section, but repe¬ 
tition under varying forms. The seals bring 
already the last judgment and tlie liiial 

ble.’^.sedness (7^*'^^). Among more recent critics, 
however, the view prevails that the seventh in 
each series is develojied in the new scries of seven 
that follows. The seventh seal contains the re¬ 
mainder of the hook, and is unfolded in seven trum¬ 
pets, of which the seventh includes all that follows 
to tJie end (10^), but is unfolded in the seven howls 
(Lucke, Rleek, Ewald, etc.). In this scheme ch. 7 
ajipears as an interlinle between the sixth and 
seventh seals, and 10-11^^ a.s a similar insertion 
between the sixth and seventh truiufiets. The 
bowls are not interrupted in tlie same way, but 
before and after them are visions wdiieli give the 
same impre.ssion of standing outside of the writer’s 
ruling scheme (12-14. 17-19“^). 

lIoTumann rojiresents the struetiire of the book 
in the following scheme {Conun. p. 295) :— 

11 » Introduction. 

1»_322 The seven Letters. 

4 I -514 Heavenly scene of the 
visions. 

61-17 Six seals. 

7117 The sealed arid the 
blessed. 

81® The coming forth of 
the trumi»ets out of 
the 7th seal. 

86-921 Six trumpets. 

IQi-lli* Destiny of Jerusalem. 

1116 19 Seventh trumpet. 

121-14® The great visions of 
the tiiree ciiief foes 
and the Messiah- 
kingdoin. 

146 20 Return to the earlier connexion. 

I6l-16> Transition to the 
bowls. 

103-21 Seven bowls. 

171-1910 The great Babylon. 

I 91 I- 201 ® Final catastrophes. 

211-22® The new Jerusalem. 

226-'-1 Conclusion. 

It i.y to be noticed that the sections at the right 
contain mo.’st of the material which Weizsiicker 
and others regard as of earlier origin, and tliat 
of which Jewisli authorship can be most plausibly 
allirmed. I’he supposition that they were inserted 
by the writer, ami that he was not alile to bring 
them into the sevenfohl scheme which he chose, 
is a natural one. Holtzmann, however, says that if 
this was the case, tlieso sections have at all events 
been assimilated to the rest in style, and eonrieeted 
with it by various references, so that the lines of 
Beparatioii do not remain sharply delincil. 

Ry the side of this we may well jilace in bare 
outline the analysis of Zalin [Kinl. ii. 587 ii’.), 
which, as he believes, demonstrates the unity of 
the book ‘in spite of all lack of literary art.’ 

Introd. (11 9). Firtit Ttvion, IIO -322 (^Letters). Second rwwm, 
4 I- 8 I (Stills), with two Episodes, (a) 7'*8, (/*) 79 17, before the 
seventh. Third Vision, 8- 1118 (Trumpets), with two Episodes, 

(a) ItM 11,(6) iiM4, before the seventh. Fourth 1119-14'-^. 

Fifth Vhno7i, 151-1617 (Bowls). Sixth Vuion, 171-1894 (Judg- 
iiient on Babylon), 1018 21 introduces it, and 19i-8-9-10 concludes 
it and introduces the Sei^enth Vution, 1911-218 (Judgment and 
Awards). Fujhth Vision, 219-22® (or l®) (a description not of the 
new heaven and earth of 211*8 of the world during the 

! 1000 years’ roign of Christ, 204-6). Conclusion, 22® (or 
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(6) Plan of chs, 1-3.—The construction of these 
chapters gives the greatest evidence of conscious 
and careful literary art, and no doubt may fairly 
predispose the reader to look for art throughout. 
Tlie introductory verses (P‘®) contain a remarkably 
complete statement of the source, character, and 
contents of the entire book, and prepare us to re¬ 
cognize such summary, anticipatory introductions 
elsewhere. The ultimate author of the revelation 
is God, wlio gave it to Christ, who sent an angel 
to signify it to John. It can therefore be called 
* the word of God,’ ‘ the testimony of Jesus,* or 
‘ the things which John saw.’ Its contents are ‘ the 
things which must happen quickly ’; that is, it is 
a prediction, but of the immediate not the remote 
future. Its readers are God’s servants, who are 
blessed if they hear and keep what is written. 
More expressly * the seven Churches in Asia ’ are 
addressed, ana in saluting them the author com¬ 
pletely sums up his theology. It is in some sense 
trinitarian (vv.^**^), and the kingly exaltation of 
Christ through resurrection, the saving ell'ect of His 
death, and the destination He made possible for 
believers, are described. The central message of 
the book, the coming of Christ, and that in its 
judicial aspect, is expressly announced, perhaps by 
God, who, at all events, as the real author of the 
revelation, adds in the first person His attestation. 
It is not, indeed, impossible to divide this intro¬ 
duction into independent parts (1-3. 4-6. 7. 8), and 
suppose them to have introduced separate apoca¬ 
lypses (cf. Spitta, Briggs). But it can hardly be 
tfenied that tne whole is admirably adapted to in¬ 
troduce the book. 

The vision of Christ (1®''-*®) brings before us the 
priestly and kingly One, who lives amid His 
Churches and possesses or rules them. The letters 
are introduced by descriptions of Christ which are 
in most cases borrowed from the vision, and close 
with promises ‘to him that overcometh,’which in 
most cases anticipate the fuller descriptions of eh.s. 
19-22. The selection of descriptive features from 
the vision of Christ in several cases lits the special 
message of the letter ; and this is sometimes, but 
not so often and cleai^, the case with the selection 
of the reward. (1) llie description, 2^ (from 

is referred to in 2^ The reward, 2^*^ (cf. 22®), has 
no obvious relation to the letter. (2) The descrip¬ 
tion, 2® (from ^®*), fits both the message, 2^^^, 
and the reward, 2^^^* (cf. 20®). (3) The description, 

2 *® (from H®^), is referred to in 2^®. The reward, 2'^^ 
(only in part, if at all, parallel to 22^, cf. 19^®), may 
possibly .stand in contrast to the eating of things 
sacrificed to idols (2^'*). (4) The description, 2^® 

(from but ‘Son of God’ is here only), pre¬ 

pares for 2®®. The reward, 2®®*®® (in part parallel to 
20 ^, cf. 12® 19^® 22^®), could relate to the letter if 
Jezebel’s teaching included submission to Koine. 
(5) The description, 3^ (from H®, cf. 2^ 1®), has no 
special relation to the letter. The reward, 3® (cf. 6^^* 
Ytfb. 18 1^8 20^®* *® 21®’, Mt 10®®), is connected with v,^ 
and perhaps v.h (6) The description, 3’ (not from 
the vision, cf. Is 22®® [cf. 1*®]), is used in v.®. The 
reward, 3^® (cf. 14^^ 22'* 21®* 19*®- *®), has no obvious 

connexion with the letter (Bousset compares v.*®‘ 
with v.’*’). (7) The description, 3*^ (not from the 

vision, cf. 1®, Col 1*®*^-, Jn P), may prepare for the 
severity of the letter (cf. v,*®). The reward, 3®^ 
(cf. 20^*® 1® 2®®** 6*® 22®), connects with v.®® (cf. Lk 
22 ®®- ®®). 

That the writer is working as an artist is evident, 
and a reason may have determined his choice of 
titles and promises where it is no longer evident. 
The last title is perhaps the highest, and the last 
reward also represents a climax. The first reward 
suggests Eden; the second, the Fall; the third, 
the Wilderness; the fourth, the Kingdom; but 
though the intention to represent the fulfilment of 


successive stages of OT history is wholly conceiv¬ 
able, the evidence for it is not convincing.* No 
evident reason for the changed position of the 
sentence, ‘He that hath an ear,’etc., in the last 
four letters, is manifest. Of the historical condi¬ 
tions described in the letters something will be 
said further on. But, in .spite of unmistakable 
references to local conditiou.s, each letter is a 
message of the spirit to ‘ the Cliurches.’ They 
were not sent separately or meant to be read 
separately, but have each a representative and 
all together a complete character, which the 
number seven itself suggests. 

Chs. 1-3 show not omy a conscious artistic pur¬ 
pose, but in more details than can here be noted 
and still more in total eftect they show a high 
order of poetic instinct and skill. 

(c) Plan of chs, 4-22.—The choice of three series 
of sevens in the representation of the coming woes 
and mdgment shows the same mind that addressed 
the Churches as seven. To assign these sevens to 
dillerent sources (Spitta, Briggs), in to miss one of 
the most evident marks of unity in the book. It 
is more likely, that the author made seven 
.seals out of an original four (see below) than that 
he found his sevens ready made. But what is to 
be said of the two twofold interludes inserted 
between the sixth and seventh seals and trumpets 
(7*-«-®**7 10. 1H-J3)? 

The first two of these vLsions not only interrupt 
the plan, but are apparently inharmonious with 
each other. In one (7*'*^) a definite number of Jews 
are se«aled before the coming of evil, in order to be 
kept from it; in the other (7®'*’) a countless number 
from all nations have already come through trials 
and death to heavenly ble88edncs.s. The first could 
well be of Jewish origin (l>a.sed on Ezk 9'**’-), and 
de.scribe the literal safe-keeping of Jews in the 
troubles of the last days. Did our writer believe 
that Jews would play a distinct r61e in the end? 
This is possible (cf. St. I’aul in Ro 9-11), but it is 
more proujible that he adopts a Jewish apocalyptical 
fragment applying it to the Christian community, 
and understanding it not in a literal sense. This 
Avould account for the fact that the four winds (7*) 
are never loosed. We have not a whole but a part 
(9*^*- is related, but different). We have indeed an 
allusion to the sealing (9^ cf. 14*) as if to prevent 
our supposing the section a later insertion. But 
there the sealed can only be all true Christians, 
a.s in 14*"® the 144,000 are. If Rev 7*‘® applies a 
Jewi.sh oracle to the Cliri.stian community, the 
deliverance it assumes may well be no more literal 
than the rest, and its meaning in the author’s in¬ 
tention may be wholly like the meaning of 7®'*’. 
Not deliverance from death,but deliverance through 
death, is, in fact, the jiromise of the book. These 
two visions, then, contrasted as they are, and of 
different origin, may have meant the same thing 
to the author. They are assurances of escape and 
salvation, inserted here, after the beginning of 
evils but before tlieir culmination, to serve the 
practical purjxise of encouragement. The second 
one seems to describe by anticipation nothing less 
than the final heavenly blessedness, for no such 
host had as yet passed through trial (martyrdom ?) 
to heaven, and 6®’** seems to prevent the supposition 
that those who had already died were in possession 
of their final glory. 

Our inference in regard to ch. 7 is, then, that the 
writer introduces foreign (in part Jewish) frag¬ 
ments into his hook, apparently interrupting his 
plan, but not without a purpose. Ho is writing 
even more to encourage true Christians than to 

♦ Trench {Epistles to the Seven Churches^ N.Y. 1862, p. 2871,% 
who proceeds with a new scries, thus: fifth, Individual's lot at 
the Day of Judgment; sixth, in companionship with the re¬ 
deemed; seventh, in communion with Ckxl. 
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warn apostaten, and so will not let assurance and 
luomiscj wait until its proper place, wiien iudgnient 
lias run its course, but will anticipate deliverance, 
setting light over against dark in his picture, 
though dark must predominate. 

Turning to the second pair of insertions, we 
notice that ch. 10 seems to describe nothing' less 
than a new beginning of the propliet^s activity, a 
new commission and inspiration. It seems meant 
to explain tl»e new and strange nature of the 
oracles tliat follow, i’erhaps 10^** may servo to 
explain the writer’s departure from the plan of 
devclu[)irig tlie seventh of one series of judgments 
ill the form of a new series of seven. Instead of 
the seven thunders wliieh ho heard, he is charged 
to write the contents of tlie little book of prophecies 
over many peojilcs. Yet this apparent change of 
plan is not a real break in the order, since it is 
still allirnied that the seventh angel’s trumpet will 
bring tbo end (10’). 

The second section, is still preliminary, as 

IP** (cf. 9*‘) clearly indicates. Its strange character 
is evident. Yet it may well have been meant to 
servo the same purpose as 7*'*’, and indeed it falls 
into two similar parts. IP*^, like 7*'®, assures 
Christians, the true worshipjicrs in tlie true temple 
of God, that they will esca]>e from the evils of 
the last days. Undoubtedly in tlu ir origin these 
verses r<‘feired t<» the real temple and to Jewish 
worshijipers. This must Iiave been a Jewish 
oracle uttered some time before A.D. 70. But our 
author can have used it only as a ligure, precisely 
like the scaling of tlie 144,000. Its unprepared 
and fragmentary character are explicable if it was 
to the writer symbol, nut reality. Not otherwise 
must we judgii 1 In our writer’s plan it must 

mean that tliose who do not in the outward sense 
esca]»e the evil, but because of their testimony and 
work against the power of evil sutler and die, will 
nevertheh^sM rise in glory and he avenged upon 
their enemies (not unlike 7*''*’). Of course this 
doc's not cxj»laiii the origin of the section. It is 
full of uni'xplained allusions, and is clearly part of 
a larger whole. Its Jewish origin is unmistakable. 
BousseJ n‘gar<ls it a.s a j>art of tlie apocalyptical 
tradition of Antichrist. It suggests an elaboration 
of the expectation of the return of Elijah for a 
work of protest ami refonii (Mai 4®* Mt 17*’ IP^), 
and tlie similar ho[)e- of the return of Moses based 
on Dt (Mt 17^). Ihit since our writer intro¬ 

duces it, not as an incident in the direct develop¬ 
ment of the drama, hut in an interlude and for 
its geni'ral message of encouragement in faithful 
testimony unto death, it is natural to raise the 
question whether ho took the details literally, 
and expected the two proj)liets and especially the 
conversion of the nmiority of the Jewish peoido 
after a partial judgment upon them (v.*®). How, 
indeed, eonld a (Jiristian, in view of tlie pre¬ 
diction of Christ, even before A.D. 70, have taKCU 
literally either the expectation that the temple 
would he exempt from desecration by the heathen, 
or that only a tenth of the city would fall? Still 
less possible would the literal sense of tlio oracle 
he alter 70. It is true that a Clivistiaii hand has 
touched the narrative (v.** end), hut it is not prob¬ 
able that the resurrei'tiou of the two witnesse.s is 
Hha])cd after that of Christ (v.**). In its strongly 
Jewish character, its evident date (before 70), 
much earlier than the lionk as a whole, its un})re- 
pared insertion, apiiarcutly only for it.s general 
thought of faithful tc.‘’timuny, maityrtloni, and 
heavenly reward, the secliuii is very instructive 
remirding the literary manner of tlie author (see 

1 below. Hi. 3). 

/ TJie seventh trumpet must he the third woe 

/ (IP**), and it must bring tlip consummation (10’). 

1 Its contents cannot therefore be given in 

but must include the rest of the book. The third 
woe cannot be less than the last conflict with the 
powers of evil and their overthrow, which forms 
the theme of chs. 12-20 (see 12*^). In lp®'i® we 
have, therefore, an anticipation in a heavenly 
chorus of the consummation which is not yet fully 
come (as in 10**’) ; a superscription for chs, 

12 -20. 

The general plan of chs. lP®-22® is clear. After 
an introductory anticipation of the kingdom of 
God and the wrath and destruction that must 
precede its coming (IP®’***), Satan, the real 
power of evil, is introduced, and his present 
peculiar aggressiveness is explained in such a way 
as to make it a ground of special hope, not of 
discouragement. He has been cast down from 
heaven, and knows that his time on earth is short 
(eh. 12). The cliief agents of Satan in his perse¬ 
cution of Christians—Home, the empire and the 
religion—are then introduced (ch. 13). Before judg¬ 
ment against the evil powers begins, the author, , 
according to his custom, inserts various antici¬ 
patory passages : a vision of the blessedness of the 
saints with Christ (vv.**®); a review of the entire 
teaching of the hook (vv.®‘*®): its gospel, the sole 
worship of God in view of judgment to come; its 
prediction, the fall of Rome, and the eternal 
punisliment of tho.se who yield to Roman life and 
cultus; the supreme Christian duty, iiaticncc, 
endurance in Cliristian life and faith, and th<»* 
promises of heavenly blessedness for martyrs; 
then a general vision of judgment in two acts, the 
reai»ing of grain and the gathering of grapes 
(Yy.u- 2 u)^ The seven bowls are intrckiucod as 
linishiiig tlie wrath of God (15*, cf. ‘it is done,* 
y^yovey, 16*’). 'I’liey lead up to the destruction of 
Rome. But for this great event the writer has 
larger resources of description at his command. 

The vision of tlio woman seated on the dragon 
shows tliat it is her own evil demon that will turn 
again.st the city, and with its ten horns, which aro 
ten kings, destroy her (eh. 17). Her fall will fullil 
the language of prophecy against Babylon and Tyro 
(ch. 18). It will he liiially elieeted—the end having 
been once more anticipated in heavenly praises 
i (I9»'i«)—at Christ’s comiim and by Him (19**’*^*). 
Then, the boasts having been destroyed, Satan’s 
own judgment miibt come, a preliminary binding 
and a linal destruction (ch. 20). Then at last the 
consummation so often anticipated will he an 
actuality (21-22®). 

Although the writer connects ch. 17 ar.d 21®*^* 
with one of the angels of tlie bowls, yet it must 
he evident that we are not to judge this section 
(12-22®) as consisting of the seven howls (develop¬ 
ing tlie seventh trumpet), and some introductory 
and concluding .sections ; for the prelude and post- 
ludo would in this case far overbalance the piece 
itself both in length and in interest and power. On 
the other hand, the theme of 12-22® being the fall of 
Rome, the pre.sent Satanic power, and with it tlie 
deliverance and blessedness of faithful Christians, 
it is clear that chs. 12. 13 ami 17-22® form the 
solid framework of the structure. Ch. 19 brings 
tlie heasta of ch. 13 to judgment; ch. 20 brings 
the Satan of ch. 12 to an end ; 21-22* brings to 
actuality the anticipation of 11*®’*’. To set aside 
the passages put in the right - hand column in 
Holtzmann’s scheme for tlie sake of carrying out 
the plan of developing the seventh of each series 
by a new scries of seven, would sacrifice the most 
important parts of the section, in which order and 
movement are most evident. We must conclude 
that the writer, in the second half of his book, 
renounced that plan as not adequate for his ma- 
' terial, as ch. 10 may have been meant to suggest. 

The seven bowls, in fact, form the least original 
and impressive part of this section, being do- 
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pendent on the seven trumpets and inferior to 
them in efl’ectiveness (see oelow). The seven 
bowls do not furnish the plan of this section. But 
we may fairly ask whether we are to give to the 
sevens quite such significance in the earlier part of 
the book as is commonly done. If both the seventh 
seal and the seventh trumpet include all that 
follows in the book (as also the seventh bowl is 
simply more fully described in chs. 17”19), tlien 
we should not divide by sevens, since this would 
cut oil' the announcement of the seventh from its 
development. The seventh should open, not end, 
a new section, and the separation of the seventh 
from the sixth by passages of vital importance 
(not mere interludes in character) seems to indicate 
tliis intention on the part of the writer. Chs. 7 
and 10 seem most evidently to mark transitions. 

Some such outline as this may therefore with 
reserve be suggested— 

I. Preliminary jud^nnentB (4-9). 

1. ViHiouB of the aetora (4 C).— ^ 

a. God (4); b. Christ (o) ; c. Destructive powers (6). 

2. ProTuisPS of deliverance out of coming evils (7). 

3. The judgments (one*third, without producing re- 

pen tance, 8. 0). 

II. Firialiudgnients (10-22). 

1. The prophet’s new commission (10). 

2. Vision of deliverance for true worshippers ol God, 

arul esp. for martyrs (lU-G), 

3. Prelude, summarizing the action 

4. Visions of the actors (12. 13 [14*-®?1). — 

a, Satan (12) ; b, Homan emuiro and emperor- 
worship (13); [c. Tlie Lamb and Ilis lollowcrs 
(141-6)]. 

5. Promises and warnings (14 [or 14^»-20]), 

0. The iudgmenls (ir>-20).— 

a. Upon the earth, leading up to the fall of the cit v, 
Itome (IT). 10. [P)i-i»?)); b. (Jpon the 

d(;mon-beaslH of the Homan empire and religion 
and their followers (lOU ’^O; c. Upon Satan and 
all that belongs to him (20). 

7. The new world and city (21i-« 21i*-225(®?)).* 

Titles or superscriptions quite frequently summarize the con- 
tenlw f>f following visions :—li-8 sums up the whole hook, 8'-* 
is a title, and 88 5 an anticipation of the effect of the trumnots 
and the howls are similarly introduced (ir)b 2 4). umis 
is a summary title of ch.s. 12-22 ; 8 summarizcM IS"* ; 19i-io 

summarizes 19H-22’*Ji ; 211*8 sunimarlzes 2 lH _226 ( 21 l' 2 =y 21^ 8.4 

6-« = 22"-2i). 

Yet though we find evidence of a general order 
ill (lie book Avliich the artistic structure of elis. I 3 
])rcj»;ircs ns to loolv for, wc must take account of 
various departures from any strict order, if we 
would undcr.stand the sjaritof the writer. Though 
the interruption of the sevens by chs. 7 and 10-11*^ 
is nut due to a want of jilan, yet here and in 
various anticijtatoiy voices, visions, and comments 
11^^‘^8 14^'5 158-4 191-10 J 2 ’^) we find evidences of 
the jiractical impulse to encourage and admonish, 
rather than artistic reflexion. In the failure to 
observe strict chronological sequence the book is in- 
deetl only like Daniel ami otlier apocalypses. There 
is here u.s in Daniel a progress towards greater 
concreteness and detail. In the final day of 
God’s wrath seems already come. It is described 
again in The fall of Rome is announced in 

14®as if aircomplisbed ; inoi e fully described in 16^'^"*^; 
still predicted in 17^®; announced in 18^ predicted 
still in Again the letters seem to assume 

that though trials have been endured, martyrdom 
is almost wholly future (2^^); but in 5®'^^ many 
souls of martyrs are seen, and 7®*^* implies a multi¬ 
tude, as 20^'® also does. 

{fl) Experiences of the seer. — We have already 
met witn evidence that the author used some 
ancient materials for their general thought, and 
not in a literal sense. Before passing to a more 
detailed study of his use of material, it is import¬ 
ant to ask \vhetlier he gives a consistent picture 
of his own experiences. 

* It ia evident that 17i and 219 are meant to mark the begin¬ 
nings of parallel sections, and it is possible that the likewise 
parcel 19^9 and 229 are meant to mark their dose. 


(1) The position and nwvoncnts of the seer .— 

Ho is on earth in 19®-; in 4* he is summoned up into heaven, 
where he may bo conceived as remaining through oh. 9 (cf. 0** 
81-8 etc.), though earth is not out of his sight (Gi2''- 71 etc.). 
That he is literally in heaven is clearly implied in liui 

in IQi, without a break (‘and 1 saw’), he appears t-o bo on earth 
(so 104-8). Karth appears to be the scene of the action in 111 
hut in lU® voices in heaven arc heard, and in v.i» (he temple in 
heaven is seen to be open. In 12 the seer beemw to bo in 
heaven (?), but In 13 and probably in 141-18 he is on earth. If 
we read in 1218 (130, we have a definite reference to (lie 

seer’s position, comparahlo to I'*. Hut the judginont scene I 4 G 
suggeata heaven. Again chs. 16. Ifi give a heavenly scone. In 173 
an angel carries .lohn away in the spirit into a wilderness to 
see the woman (Home), and in 21to a mountain to see. 
Jenisalora descending out of heaven. 18^ * indicate tlmt the 
seer is on earth. In he seenis to be in heaven, hut in v.U 

on eartli again (for he secs heaven open, as in 40; so also in 20^ 

2l2, and probably in 21191*. 

There is so little law in these movements, ami 
so little care to make the connexion clear, that 
one might infer tlmt our Avritcr leaves .such refer¬ 
ences as they stood in liis diflerent sources; bub 
this would mean that the vision was to him a 
form, not a reality. 

I (2) The heavenly scenes .— 

The scenery in heaven is not clearly described. Ch. 4 pictures a 
throne of God, with 24 ciders on Ihronos around it, seven lami>H 
before it which are the seven spirits of God, before it a glass.v 
sea, and, in the midst of it and around it, four living creatures. 
Herein the niirl.st of the tJirone stood UiC Lamb(cli. 6 ), wlioso 
seven eyes are the seven spirits of God, of wliicli the seven 
lamps were ttlrea<Iy a 8301 uol. About the tiirono and ttjc 
elders and living beings are niyriads of angels (.' 3 G 711 ). Here 
also are the multitiidt s who have come out of great (rihiilation 
(7»17). Of them, howe\er, it is said not only tliat they are 
before the throne of God, but that they serve Him in His 
temple. has prepared us for the conception of a temple in 
heaven, and in 6 ^ we have suddenly been made aw'are of ‘the 
altar,’ beneath wliicli are tiie souls of inarlyrs. Now the 
trumpets are sounded by ‘ tbo seven angels which stand lieforc 
God,’ 8‘4 (cf. 14 fi). These did not appear in the .scene just 
drawn, unless they are the same as ‘tbe seven spirits,’ as 
might indicate. The altar is men(ione<l again, arul, ju-rJiaps in 
distinction from it, ‘the golden altar wbicli is before the 
llirone,' tlie altar of incense ( 88 - 6 ). From the horns of this 
‘golden altar which is before God’ comes tlie voice which 
directs the angel of the sivtii trumpet ( 9 i 3 i.). The seventh 
trumpet reveals the original scene (the throne and elders and 
li\ingbeings, ill® is); but then we read, ‘there was opened the 
temple of God tJrat is in hea\(*rj,’ and in it the ark of His 
covenant was seen ( 111 **). After this the ‘24 elders appear only 
in 14 b 6 and lOi-H, two somewhat similar passages, though 
152-4 may have the same setting (cf. 49). Gnu of the four 
living creatures is mentioned in 157 In connexion with the 
(ernple; but more often the temple scenery stands by itself. 
Out of the temple comes the angel who summons the reaper 
(I 4 I 6 ) and the angel who is to gather the grapes ( 1417 ), whom 
another angel from the altar directs (14i«). Out of the temple 
come the seven angels, having the seven last plagues, and the 
temple is tilled with smoko from the glory of God, so that it 
could not be entered, although open (156 £<). a great voice 
from the temple conimatids them(lOt); ‘ the altar’afllrms the 
Justice of the judgement (H)'), and the final, ‘It is done,'come.s 
* out of the temple and from the throne,’ uniting the two (1017). 

It is not easy to unite in one picture the concep¬ 
tion of God as sittinj; on a throne Burroundefl by Ilis 
court, and of His dwelling, in heaven as on earth, 
in the temple’s holiest place, from which Ilis voice 
or me.ssengers issue forth. Since the scenery of 
the tlirone is that of the seals, and the temple 
scenery that of the bowls, it is natural bo think 
of this unharmonized element as duo to sources. 
The author lias mixed the scenes somewhat (15“^ 
could be an insertion, as the angels came out of 
the temple already having seven plagues, vv.^*®); 
but he does not liarmonize them, or paint a heaven 
that can be imagined. The new Jerusalem must 
also have been in heaven (3^-* 2D), though the seer 
beholds it only as it descends to earth (2D^^‘). The 
description of the new heaven and earth resolves 
itself into the description of a city, and in this 
there is no temple (21^), but the throne remains 
the final seat of God (20^-^^ 2D 22^'^j. If the 
writer had wished to paint a clear, consistent 
picture, he could easily have done so. The infer¬ 
ence that he took his descriptions as they were, 
and valued them as poetical not literal accounts, 
is surely a natural one.. 
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(3) Form of inspiration. —The same freedom and 
disregard of formal consistency is evident in the 
representation of the way in whicli tlie seer re¬ 
ceived his revelations. There is no set way, no j 
fixed medium. 

The first verses seem explicit, yet leave us uncertain whether 
we are to conceive of the writer aa receiving Christ's revelation 
through angel (1^) or by vision (‘ all the things that ho saw,’ 1^, 
cf. lit*). The letters are g^ven by Christ in the first person. Yet 
they are introduced by a description of Christ In the third 
person, and the expression ‘ hear what the spirit saith to the 
Churches’ suggests that the letters are dictated to John by an 
angel-spirit in the name of Christ. Tiie voice which John hears 
at first must be the voice of Christ Himself (cf. !!»#). The 
same voice summons John into the open heaven (4^). He is 
there ‘In the spirit’ (4^, os in l^O). lUit it does not appear to 
bo Christ Himself wlio shows him what is to come. Christ 
appears as an actor in the drama of the future, not as the soer’s 
interpreter. Not till 10^® is His voice heard again, and then not 
till 22? (?). In 171 one of the seven angels of tlio ix)wl8 summons 
Jolu) and carries him away in the spirit into a wilderness to see 
tlie judgment upon Romo. This is the sort of angel guidance 
that 1* would lead us to expect, hut which wo look for thus far 
in vain. This angel fulfils his function as interpreter (177-18); 
but then we hear another angel announcing IJal^ Ion’s fall (18* *); 
Aiiolbor voice from heaven pronouncing the prophetic denuncia¬ 
tion over her (184^®*); and still another angel predicting the 
fall by dcocl and word Then are tieard various voices 

from heaven (19* 8); and only then, in I9<* l0(‘and he saj's to 
me’), does the original angel-guide speak again. He then 
rejects Jolm’s imuulse to worship him (cf. Asc. Isaiah 7’-** 84 ®) 
with the words, ‘ 1 am a fellow-servant of thee and thy brothers 
who have the testimony’ of Jesus; worship Cod : for the testi¬ 
mony of Jesus is the spirit of prophecy ’ (19**). The last clause 
is often struck out as a gloss hy critics (liousset, Hilgcn- 
feld, et/C.), but this is venturesome. ‘The spirit of prophecy' 
should mean the s})Irit from Oo^l which inspires the pronhet; 
that is, in this case, the angel himself (cf. 228). So he woulu my. 

‘ 1 am only one of you who have the testimony of Jesus ; indeed 
this testimony constitutes iny very being.' ITie angel-spirit of 
pronhecy is siinnly tlie personified testimony of Jesus, the word 
of Jesus Himself. As a messenger this angt*l is on an equality 
with John,—because his message is wholly and simnly the 
message of Christ. There follow visions of the first ana of the 
final judgments (IOH- 201 ®), and an introductory fsummary) 
vision of the consummation (21*-8), in which are neard the 
words of God Himself (vv.®-8); and then 'one of the seven 
angels who had the seven bowls’ (not the same one as before if) 
carried John In the spirit to a mountain to see the new Jeru¬ 
salem. It is this angel who measured the city and showed John 
the details of the vision ( 21 *® >7 22*), so that when 22® begins 
* and ho said to me,’ it can be only the angel that speaks (one 
of the 'spirits of the prouhets’); but in v,7 his words become 
Christ’s words, 'behold, 1 come quickly.’ No wonder John 
would again worship him, but again he classes himself with the 
propliets. As a person he is only a rovealer, a voice; but his 
words are those of Christ, So when he siicaks again ( 22 l®fl‘) his 
words again become Ciirist’s words (vv.**itr.y Now it is to be 
observed that the seven angels of the bowls (oh, 16), two (?) of 
whom are the imparters of these lost prophecies of the book, 
naturally load us l>ack to ‘ the seven angels which stand before 
God,' to whom the trumpets are given (8'-*), and these again to 
the seven lamps burning before the tlirone, which are the seven 
spirits of God (4®), from whom (14), as from God and Christ, 
John’s message comes. When now Christ is described as ‘he 
that hath the seven spirits of God ’ (3*), and is pictured as the 
Lamb with seven eyes ‘which are the seven spirits of God sent 
forth into all the earth’ (68), wo have certainly significant 
indications of what the writer meant by calling his book an 
*ttpocnlyi>8e of Jesus Christ,* and of his l<leR of the inspiration 
of a Christian i>rophet. Angels, however realistically descriluMl, 
are hardly more than a means of exjircsslng the fact that the 
w'riter was somehow conscious of liaving a message from (Christ 
for the Churches. Any further lnteiT>rctation of his conscious¬ 
ness must be deferred until we have studied the sources and 
relationships of his materials. 

Any set and consistent fonn of representing his experiences, 
however, the author seems purposely to avoid. Apart from 
17**7- 21*8*’ lire have no indication of a 8]»ocial interpreting angel, 
taking the part of Gabriel in the I3k. of Hanlel. The speakers 
In the b(x)k are very many. The underlying faith in the king¬ 
ship of God and of (Jhrist, and its ultimate triumph, are expresseii 
in heavenly choruses, led by the twenty-four elders and tne four 
cherubim, but joined in by multitudes of angels and of glorified 
men (48-11 60*4 7 S-I 2 ulB-ta 1210 142 . 3 152-4 19 * 7(8). One of the 
elders instructs John in 6® and 7*8^*7. Often it is simply ‘a 
voice from heaven' that he hears 104-8 1413 i^a 218 , cf. KPh, or 
from the horns of the altar (9*86), or from the altar itself (IfiT). 
He records words of God, 1® (7?) 218-810*7 (?); of Christ, 1**- *•• 

2, 3. 10*® 227- I'-ifl”.; of the spirit, 14*® 22*7. There are beatitudes 
uttered by Christ (16*® 227- ia\ by a voice from heaven (14**), by 
the angel-guide (19®), bv Jonn (1*). Sometimes he seems to 
interrupt the story of what he had seen with a direct word of 
his own to the reader (27» etc. 18®- *013*8 14**, cf. 17®?). Among 
the other voices that are heard are those of the souls of martyrs 
(6*0): of various angels undefined (7® 148’«-®’ *®18 19*7 etc.); of 
‘the angel of the waters’ (16®^); an eagle (8**); the rod (?11*). 
At the beginning and at the end the book is declared to be from 
Christ Himself, His testimony (!*• ® 22*8). The part which the 


angels perform might almost he rewrded as pictorial, since the 
wnter reduces the significance 01 these beings, who are the 
uniform actors and speakers in the Jewish apocalypses, to that 
of messengers of Christ. He is the primary and final actor in 
the book (opens the seals, ch. Bf., and executes the Judgment, 
19i*ff ), and Ho Is the real speaker. 

Here also, aa in the case of the place and move¬ 
ments of the seer and the heavenly scenery, a 
variety of sources might explain the diversity of 
the representation, but we must also suppose the 
author to bo relatively indiircrent to formal con¬ 
sistency. Ho must, one is forced to think, have 
taken the external language of apocalvpses in a 
figurative or poetic way. The only other Iiypothe.sis 
would .seem to be that of composite origin (as held 
by Vblter, Spitta, etc.); but the eilort to bring con¬ 
sistency out of the hook by analysis and the recon¬ 
struction of sources out ot which it was gradually 
an<l unskilfully put together, fails to do justice to 
the unity of stylo and even of plan which the book 
has been found to exhibit. Moreover, this eflort 
has been made by many able men, and, according 
to the prevailing opinion of scholars, has failed. 

In order, however, to test tlie possibility of a 
free, more or less poetic, use of tradition ill apoca¬ 
lyptical material, we must examine onr author’s 
use of tradition at various points more closely. 

3. Sour(:es.~~{a) Old Testament .—Altliough Rev. 
contains no direct citations from tlie (j'T, it is full 
of OT language from the beginning to the end. 
An impression of its dejiendence on OT phrase¬ 
ology may be gained from the text of "VVestcott 
and llort, or from tliat of Nestle, in which such 
allusions or reminiscences are ju inted in a distinct 
typo. In the corresponding list of references in 
WH’s Ajipendix, pp. 184-188, out of the total 
number of 404 verses in the book about 265 verses 
contain O'P language, and about 660 references are 
made to OT passages.* The material is still more 
fully gathered hy lllihn {Die alttcst. Citate nnd 
Reminiscenztn hn NT, 1900). 

Nothing is more important for tlie understanding 
of our author’s mental and literary jirocesses than 
a clo.se study of his use of 01' language. 

The bearing of such study upon the interpreta¬ 
tion of our bool; can here only bo suggested by 
illustrations. One of the simplest eases is the 
prophetic denunciation of the fall of Babylon 
(Rome) in ch. 18. It is compo.sed almost wholly 
of material taken from the prophetic woes over 
Babylon (Is 13. 14, Jer 50. 51), Tyre (Is 23, Kzk 
26-28), ami, in a slight degree, Edom (Is 34). PiVen 
the admonition tliat might seem to have direct 
reference to the historical situation, ‘Come forth, 
my people, out of lior,* etc. (18*), is directly 
borrowed from proplietic utterances (Jer Si®-®-" 
.W, Is 48*® 52**), and has there rather than hero 
its historical explanation. Yet the chapter does 
not make the impression of being a laborious piece 
of patclnvork. It has a unity of its own and a 
higli degree of impres.siveness, and seems to be the 
work of one w hose mind is filled with the language 
of prophecy, and who draws abundantly, and of 
course consciously, from his storehou.se, and yet 
writes with freedom and from a strong inner im- 
iml.se of his own, and elaborates with his owm con¬ 
ceptions the themes wdiich the prophetic w'ords 
contain. So he makes out of the old a product 
in a real sense new', a poetical whole. But what 
shall we saj" of his putting this product into the 

* The allusiona ajrree in part with the Hob., in part with the 
LXX. WH mark 33 referencoa oa distinctly from Hob. (and 
Chald.), 16 as from LXX; 6 are marked Ileb. and LXX, viz. 
4 references to Ex 10*® (4® 8 ® 11*® 10 * 8 ) and one to Zee 3*7 ( 12 ®). 
ychurer (8 iii. 323) cites 9*-*® 10® 137 204 as citations from Daniel, 
which follow The^otion more closely than LXX. See Bludau, 
‘Dio Apokalypse und Theodotiona Daniel-Ucbersetznnff,’ in 
Theot. QnartuUchriftt 1897, pp. 1-26. Salmon {Infrod. to the 
A’T, p. 0C2f,) argues that the citations in Rev. show a nearer 
relationship to 'Tneod. than to IJ^X, referring to 9‘^ 10® 127 137 
19® 204. 11 ; on the other side, 1*4 19*®. Of. Swete, Introd. p. 481 
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mouth of angels’ It is easier to attribute such a 
literary composition to a poet than to a voice from 
heaven. Even the action of the angel in 18^^ rests 
on the symbolic act of Jeremiah (.51®** ®^). Anti if 
our writer says that he hears and sees these things, 
must we not judge the nature of his vision by its 
contents ? A literal voice from heaven this certainly 
cannot be, and we seem shut up to two possibilities 
regarding it: either the angels and the voice from 
heaven belong wholly to the poetry of the piece, 
its literary form, or they express the writer’s own 
interpretation of the strong impulse, as if from 
without, under which he wrote. 

Another instructive illustration of the author’s 
use of the OT is to be fo\ind in his descrintion of 
the new Jerusalem, 21^-22®. This is largely taken 
from the anticipations of the prophets of the Exile, 
Ezekiel and Dentero-lsaiah, witn reference to the 
return and tlie rebuilding of Jerusalem. Features 
are added from other sources. Here, as in ch. 18, 
the impression is not that of mere clipping and 
piecing, but ratlier that of the work of a mind full 
of the Messianic language of the prophets, writing 
out of a genuine and deep religious and poetic 
emotion, with a dependence on the OT which is free, 
not slavish, and yet with very little real inventive¬ 
ness. Yet this also is sliown to the .seer by an angel, 
who seems to be in general tbo speaker (see 2P® 

6 \a\Cjv, 22®); and an action of bis is described 
wliicdi is taken from Ezekiel (40*®^-)* case, 

more clearly than in ch. 18, we may suspect a cer¬ 
tain limitation of tlie author’s imagination by his 
sources, which is not inconsistent with a large 
measure of freedom in the use of them. He has 
mastered tlie O'l’ material of this sort, and can use 
it ell'ctdively, but cannot go much beyond it. How 
otherwise can we explain the emphatically Jewish 
picture of a future which was certainly to this 
writer universnl in scope; the presence still of 
thoroughly earllily features in a consummation 
which must surely, in the writer’s view, be heavenly; 
the apiiearance still of nations and kings and their 
wealth after heaven and earth have passed away? 
Ho has little hut the old familiar national and 
eartlily language at command for the descrintion 
of that wliicli heaven contains for Christian nope. 
Ho can describe the Christian heaven only in 
Jewish language. But tliough hound in language 
he is not hound in thought. He knows no more 
inijuessive and expressive language (nor do we); 
hut the language is poetry to him, it is ligurative, 
not literal, chosen for its poetic worth and emotional 
ell'cet, which belonged to it, indeed, partly because 
it was old and familiar. It must or course be re- 
cognizctl tliat the most powerful imagination comes 
quickly to an end if it attempts to leave the earth 
in its descii]»tions of hca^'cn. Religious faith 
and hoj)e cannot do better than take the language 
wliich the greater souls have created, which genera¬ 
tions have shaped, which ago has hallowed, and 
use it not for its literal hut for its emotional and 
poetic worth, to symbolize and suggest inexpressible 
realities. 

Jewish literature furnishes other similar collec¬ 
tions of OT Messianic imagery (To 13, etc.); and 
the possibility that some earlier (Jewish) mind had 
already shaped the material in 21®-22®, and that our 
author, in 2H*®, introduces and summarizes this 
section, and adds his own concluding sentences 
(22®’^^), is to be considered. 

A still more striking illustration of our author’s 
dependence on OT language, yet his freedom in the 
use of it, both in combination and in application, 
is his description of Christ in Almost all of 

it is taken from Haniel, but it unites in a most 
surprising way features from the descriptions of 
the one like a son of man, and of the Ancient of 
Days, in Dn 7, with still more from the angel 


(Gabriel) in Dn 10. The seven golden candlesticks 
and the seven stars are without parallel in Daniel. 
Something can be said, however, as to their source 
and use. The former was of course a familiar OT 
symbol (Ex 25*^ 37^) which Zech. (4*) uses in an 
unearthly sense, explaining that the seven lamps 
are the seven eyes of J", which run to and fro 
through the whole earth (4^®** following v.®*). He 
sees by the candlestick two olive-trees (4®), ana 
evidently interprets their two branches as signifj’^- 
ing Zerubbabel and Joshua, so that the two trees 
are the Davidic and the Aaronic houses. These 
two men, Zech. would say, have the eyes of the 
Lord upon them in favour and blessing. But this 
is a free application by the prophet to the historical 
present ana to his practical purpose of a symbol 
which originally, no doubt, pictured the seven 
planets and the way in which their light was con¬ 
stantly replenished by the oil from ever-growing 
trees. It was a inytljological symbol (Gunkel, 
Sciwpfungy pp. 122-131), which Zech. used as 
poetry, not interpreting all of the symbol (4'*^*'), 
and perhaps adding a feature for the sake of the 
iiiteri»retation (4^^). Now in Rev 1*-’® the writer 
chooses to identify the seven lamps with the seven 
churches among whicli Christ is and moves. But 
in 4®^ he sees seven lanqis burning before the 
throne of God, which are, he explains, the seven 
spirits of God, allirmed in to bo before God’s 
tlirone (cf. S’*); and even in the letters (3*) Christ 
is described as the one who has the seven spirits 
of God and the seven stars, so that this interpreta¬ 
tion of the lamps was in his mind by the side of 
the other. \Vlien, still further, w'e read that the 
Lamb has ‘ seven eyes, which are the seven spirits 
of God sent forth into all the earth ’ (5*), with 
evident allusion to Zee 4^®‘*, w*e are able to realize 
how far from a slavish literalness and formal con¬ 
sistency our author’s use of OT ligures is. Finally, 
Zeeh.’s figure reappears in ID, where the tw*o wit¬ 
nesses are declared to be * the Dvo olive-trees and 
the tw*o candlesticks [w’hat two ?] standing before 
the Lord of the earth,’ a free identification for a 
purpose, simil.ar in kind to that of Zech. himself, 
this time certainly made not by our author, but by 
some source. 

Onr writer cares much for OT prophetic language, 
and cannot easily adtl much to it, hut he applies it 
freely to new uses. Note esp. that we have in Rev. 

I no such anxious ellort to interpret an OT predic¬ 
tion, assuming the necessij^ of its literal fullil- 
ment, as Dn 9 contains. The relation of ID to 
Zee 4, ami of 20® to Ezk 38 f., is wholly dillerent. 

Other illustrations could readily bo given,—such 
as the relation of ch. 4 to Is 6 and Ezk I,—hut 
enough has been presented to justify the following 
resuppositioiis with reference to passages in our 
ook which contain imagery not derived from the 
OT—(1) that such imagery, if it is at all elaborate, 
is not tlie author’s free invention, but is borrowed 
from some literary or oral prophetic traditions; 
p2) that the writer does not feel bound to leave it 
as it is, but is free to combine and interpret it to 
suit his own purpose, so that the interpreter must 
distinguish sharply between the present use of the 
symbms and their original use. If this distinction 
is necessary in 21-22® and 1® ’*®, it will be no less 
necessary in 11^'** 12. 13, etc. 

(6) Jewish apocalyptical traditions. — The line 
that separates uncanonical from OT material in 
Rev. is not a sharp one. It would indeed be 
natural that Jewish apocalyptical traditions should 
consist largely of expositions and elaborations of 
OT material. The picture of the throne of God 
(ch. 4) is unquestionably based upon that of Ezk 
1 . 10 and Is 6 (cf. also the probably older passages, 
Ex 24^®, 1 K 22^®). The four livinc creatures, cheru¬ 
bim, are taken directly from Ezekiel, and, in spite 
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of diirerencea, need no other explanation. It is 
of course not to be assumed that they have no 
history before and after I'^zekiel (cf. the four pres¬ 
ences in Enoch 40 and Apoc. liar oV^ ‘21*^, and the 
four angels in Enoch 87“* * 88' For the seven 

lamps which are the seven spirits of God we have 
already found points of connexion in the OT, but 
we need to adduce sucli passages aa To 12 '®, Enoch 
90“', in order to realize Iioav lixed an element in 
apocalyptical imaginations those seven spirits (or 
angels, archangels) were, d’ho use of the article 
in liev F 4®*' 8- is itself proof of the familiarity of 
the coiicei>tion. 'J'hat foreign speculations, Persian 
or llahyIonian, lie behind it is })roV>ahle (see 
Chcync!, OP 28111., .'123 11'., 33411. ; Gunkcl, Srhop- 
fun[iy 291-302, and ArcJiio f, liclirfionsivis'scnftch, 
1898, 294-300; Stave, Parsistnns, 216-219). ft is 
therefore a natural inference that the twenty-four 
elders, clothed in white, sitting on thrones and 
crowned, come from tradition, and are not an 
invention of the author, 'liiey represent prohahly 
not th(i I'liristian Church, twelve tribes and tweho 
Jipostles (though 21'^ *eay indicate tlic writer’s desire 
to a<ld the Christian lo the dewisli twelve), hut 
the glory and power, es])ecially the reigning or 
judicial power of God, His heavenly court. They 
are associated, as are the sen^en spirits and the four 
ehonihim, with God and Ills tin one, not with the 
creation (see Gunkcl, Srhupfunej^ 302-308). Is 24^ 
gives probable evidence of the antiquity of the 
conception (cf. Is 63'*, LXX). With the general 
dcscrijdion of God’s tlirone should ho compared, 
c.g.^ hmoch 14. 71, Secrets of Enoch 29. 22. 

VVo have already found reasons for regarding 
IP"'® as a Jewish oracle (or two friigments of a 
.Jewish apoealy[>se), used by our author in a sense 
wholly tlillcrcnt from its original literal meaning. 
It is a most convincing illnst ration of onr aut hor’.s 
union of dependence on tiaditional forms of ex¬ 
pression, and imhqienderice of the traditional use 
and meaning of .sindi forms. 

The great sign in hcavtiii wlihdi cli. 12 presents 
can bo accounted for only in a very slight degree 
on the basis of tlie Ul. Yet nowhere is the 
writer’s dependence up(in traditional material more 
certain. Assuming llifit he did not invent these 
ligiircs, it is not dillieult to understand what he 
meant to say by the use of tliern. Tlie < hnpter 
contains a [ucture, in some sense an exjdanation, 
of Satan’s present power in the world, and his lierco 
hostility to tlie Christian ('liureh ; and at the same 
time the assurance tliat his power is soon to end. 
Christ escaped liis liauds, and is with (Jod. Satan 
has already been cast down from his old place in 
lioaven, and no longer Inings accusations against 
the saints before CkmI; and, though he is now all 
the more determined in his assaults upon Christ’s 
brethren on eartli, his reign is doomed to a s]>eedy 
end. This application of the lignre, however, by no 
means explains its origin. iSlany of its details 
can he littod to tliis use only by violence, if at all, 
and could not Jiavo been devised for the jnirpose. 
What then was the source, and of what sort was 
the witer’s use of this material? 

Gunkel’s hook must he regarded aa little short 
of epoch-making in its signilicaneo for the inter¬ 
pretation of tliis chapter, even though serious 
doubt bo felt regarding certain of his <‘onclusions. 
He otfera convincing proof of the long ami wide¬ 
spread inlluonce in Hebrew literature of the Baby¬ 
lonian myth of creation—the victory of Marduk, 
the god of light (the sun), over the chaos-boost 
'ril\mat, the dragon of the deep. He traces the 
transition from a cosmological to on eschatological 
use of the conception, on the principle, which ex¬ 
plains many features of the Jewish hope, that God 
will make the last things as the hrst (Barn. 6'®); 
and the interpretation of the dragon as a historical 


instead of a natural power. In this way the myth 
becomes a poetic expres.sion of the expectation 
that the hostility of the world - ruling nation 
against Israel will come to a saf)rome manifesta¬ 
tion; that then J" will intervene directly, or 
through the angel Michael, and again, avS at the 
beginning, the dragon will be bound or .slain (cf. 
Is 61''* 27'). ‘ The beast that comes up out' of 

the abyss’ (Rev IV) is this well-known h"ure in 
Jewish eschatology. It could he reg.arded as a 
symbol, or representative of tlie hated nation, as 
in Dn 7 it becomes four beasts, to describe the 
four successive masters and enemies of theJeAvish 
nation, and as in Rev 13 it is the Roman empire; 
or it could be more distinctly and person.ally con¬ 
ceived, as in Rev 12, as the Satan wlio gives tlie 
hostile kingdom its evil power. It could also he 
conceived of as a mriit in whom evil reaches its 
height (Antichrist, perhaps Rev IH). 

Ounkel is not oontenteU, liovvovcr, with this general and 
proba})lc iderititiration of lii.* diM'^on of oh. 1*2. He jiroceeds to 
defend two inucli more dubious jjositiona. First, Uiut our 
(•bapler rests ultimately Upon, and follows closely, a pari of tho 
llubylonian myth ot which we have no other reniaiiii!i;^ rcc'ord— 
Hie account of the birth of Manluk, his escape from I ho draj^on 
who knows him to bo histlestinod destroyer, and the dnu^ou’s 
fierce jjersociition of his no<Idesb-inother diirinjf the j)cnod of 
the boy's growth to maturity, ‘ the three and a half times,’ 
from tho winter solstice to the spring oijuinox [Vj. SreonrI, that 
in contrast to the free poetic use of such material in the earhi r 
irophetic and poetic iiooks of tho OT, we find in the aiioca- 
yj.ses an increuhing tendency to look upon these aneieuL and 
inyHlerious figures with awe, and to believe that they really 
contained, and could reveal to one who had w’isdom, the ex¬ 
planation of present evil and the scerets of its coming end. 
This reverence for apo(’aly]»tii‘al traditions explains, Ciunkel 
conRmdeil, what nothing else but literal vision could exjilain, 
the confident ludief of thcHO writers in their owm predictions. 
Ho llmls, therefore, in such sourci-s as these not only an illus¬ 
tration of the literary method of the seer, hut an explanation of 
his self-consciousness, a psychological account of apocalyptical 
writings, i’.oth of these positions of (liirikel are insecure, and 
from tho second one he has himself in part withdrawn. The 
freedom with wliich we have found our author conibining and 
mo<lifying O'C materials renders it hazardous to attempt to 
reconstruct his sources wdu ri they are unknown, and also jirc- 
vents the assumiition that he looked i]]>on such materials with 
awe and derived from them his revelation. 

It i» not proh.-ihle that tho material in Rev 12 
fitaiul.s in iU original form and ord(;r, Gurikol 
liimscdf recognized that v.® and vv.'^’'® oiler two 
A'ariants. Wellhaiisen nnd Vorarbcltrn 

G lloft, IX 21511.) regards and doub¬ 

lets, and Avould (li.stinguiHh tAvo actions in the 
original story whicli are here confusetl. 1. In 
heaven, the dragon Avars Avith the angels, or Avith 
the sun, moon, anti zotliac (vv.is conquered 
and cast doAvn tu e.'irth Avitli his angel host (vv.®*''* 
''"). 2. On eartli, he makes Avar with the Avomau 

Avho hears the .son (''^ is already an eartlily seene), 
tlie son is snatched uj) to heaven (®), the Avoman 
llees into tlie Avilderiiess, the dragon pursues her 
there, but must leave her = and turns 
against those of Jier seed Avho did not escape Avith 
her. There must then have folloAved an account 
of the overtliroAv of the dragon by the reseu<i<l 
Messiah after His groAvth to maturity. Something 
like this, Wellhausen thinks, Avas a JcAvish apoca¬ 
lypse of tlie siego of Jerusalem. It described liow 
tlie remnant (the Avoman) had escaped out of the 
city ami been rescued through great dangers; how 
tho Romans (dragon) had turned against those avIio 
remained in Jerusalem, Avho are to bo dostro 3 u^d 
(Rev 11'* 2 is, hoAvever, a fragment of the same 
time Avhich anticipates the rescue of those, tlio 
Zealots, Avho occupied tho temple itself during the 
siege), Tlie fall of the Roman poAver itself must 
follow at the hand of the Messiah, who has been 
horn, according to prophecy, in Palestine, hut Avas 
translated at once to heaven, .so that Ho Avill come 
as a heaA’enly being, according to tho more trans¬ 
cendental Messianic hojie of late Jud.iism. So 
Wellh, oilers a literary-critical and contemporary- 
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historical explanation of cli. 12 in opposition to 
Gunkel’s tradition-historical explanation. 

We may regard Well hausen’s analysis as plaus¬ 
ible, for tne war in heaven and the casting of the 
dragon down to earth must originally have pre¬ 
ceded his persecution of the woman (vv.** and ** 
suggest this order). But Giinkel is surely right 
in denying that the figure is the pure invention of 
the Jewisli writer, whom ho as well as Wellh. 
accepts. Its history goes further hack, and its 
original connexion with a sun-myth is highly 
probable. It is a striking fact that Greek myth¬ 
ology in its story of the birth of Apollo, and the 
attempt of the dragon Pytho to kill his mother 
(Dieterich, Ahraxas, p. 117 11.), and also the 
Egyptian story of the birth of Horus (Bousset, 
p. 410 f.), contain striking points of likeness to Kev 
12 , so that Gunkel’s resort to a postulated Baby¬ 
lonian story may not be necessary. In all of 
these sun-myths, however, the flight of the woman 
is before the birth of the child, and for its rescue 
from the dragon. 

The questions left open by these recent discus¬ 
sions of the cliapter are many, and the hypothesis 
of a Jewish Messianic use of' a heathen sun-myth, 
and then a Christian adaj)tation of the Jewish 
form, leaves room for much diversity of opinion 
in detail; yet it is a wliolly credible hypothesis, 
and the actual history of the tradition here em¬ 
bodied is probably more rather than less complex 
than the theory. 

Heathen may well be the description of the woman (v.i)and 
of the dragon (vv.!^. ^), his efTort to cni^ulf the woman, her 
wings, and the wilderneas to which she flies Jewish 

(certainly not Christian) may be the idea of the birth and 
immediate translation of tlie Messiah to God so also the 

ottice of Michael (7), and perhaps a change of order by which 
the woman’s fligi»t is mode to follow the birth of the child. 
The Hebrew language, according to Wellh. and Gunkel, lies 
nehind the Greek of the chapter. Christian is v.n, and, more¬ 
over, 80 plainly out of keeping with the rest, as almost to prove 
that the Christian writer is using material alrea<Jy shaped (cf. 
Visoher). The verse contains the message of our writer, and is 
one of his characteristic anticipatory sayings. Christian may 
also he the cliange of order by which Christ’s birth and ascen¬ 
sion are made to pre<*ede the casting cf the dragon out of 
heaven (cf. Jn 1“-‘U 14^0 ihu. 38, i Jn ;i3, (Jol 2l5V This gives 
Christ an earlier and higher part in the drama than the Jews 
ascribed to their Messiah, 

In answer to the question a.s to tbo writer’s use 
of this iincanonical material, we are bound to con¬ 
clude that it was as free and poetical as liis use of 
OT conceptions. V.“ gives us the clue. The 
victory of Christian faitli over (be world through 
martyrdom is the counterpart on earth, the inter¬ 
pretation for man, of the victory of Michael over 
the dragon in heaven. The place of Michael here, 
where we should expect only the direct deed of 
Christ, shows both the extent of the writer’s depend¬ 
ence on tradition and the conlidence with which ho 
finds a Cliristian meaning behind unchanged Jewish 
forms. 

Are we not to see, then, in ch. 12 any reference 
to historical factors and events? Wellhausen’s 
exact determination of the history here symbolized 
is far from convincing, and, moreover, it fails to 
explain many features in the picture. It need 
not, however, he doubted that the dragon was, at 
some point in the genesis of the chapter, regarded 
as a symbol of the Roman empire. His seven 
crowned heads and ten horns mean world-rulersliip, 
an<l his persecution of the woman’s seed is the 
same persecution with which our whole book 
deals. So far, indeed, even Gunkel allows the 
presence of contemporary history in ch. 12. 

The case is a more complex one in chs. 13 and 17, 
but the difi'erence is one of proportion and degree. 
Traditional elements are here in abundance, and 
beyond dispute, yet the reference to Rome is more 

* Bouaset omita the Jewish link in the chain because this 
feature has no parallel in the Jewish Messianic hope. 
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specific and detailed. Gunkel admits the latter 
element here (as in Dn 7. 8, Enoch 85-90, 4 Ezr 
II. 12, Apoc. Bar 53 ft'.), hut restricts it within 
narrow limits, and will by no means allow that 
these figures w'ere freely invented allegories, every 
feature of which can he explained as a reference 
to contemporary history. Ho difiers from the 
ruling critical opinion most radically in his refusal 
to recognize any allusion to Nero. Twm questions 
must he kept nuite distinct in the study of these 
chapters: (1) the question how much is due to 
apocalyptical tradition, and how much is re-shaped 
or invented for the sake of the application of the 
traditional figures to Rome ; and (2) the question 
whether this application is made by the writer of 
our book, or was already present in the—possibly 
Jewish—sources from w hich he drew. 

The seven heads and ten horns appear in each 
case (12® 13' 17®). The Roman worla-ernpire was 
meant by all. Yet the dillerenccs are so great 
that one must conclude that more or less independ¬ 
ent traditions lie behind the three chapters, even 
if they are ultimately traced to one root. The 
seven heads and ten lioriis sum up the outfit of 
the four beasts in Dn 7, though tliey do not need 
that explanation. We can w'ell suppose the numbers 
to have been symbolic at first, out the effort to 
apply them to individual kings, and so to estimate 
the nearness of the end, was inevitable. There is 
evidence in the chapters of dillerent ellbrts of that 
kind. 

In 12® it is the seven heads that are kings, in 13' 
it is the ten horns, hut in 13® the smitten head must 
mean a king. The latter is commonly interpreted 
(by Victorinus, and by modern scholars from Eicli- 
horn, LUcke, Bleek, down to Hoi tzmann and Bousset) 
of Nero’s death, which ended the Julian dynasty, 
and seemed likely for a time to bring the empire 
to an end in anarcliy. Gunkel thinks the Hebrew 
original read ‘the first head,’ hence Julius Caesar, 
wdiose death threatened the empire, hut issued in 
its greater power (cf. Dn 8^ on Alexander’s death). 
In 17'®*" tne seven heads are the seven kings of 
Rome, and the writer feels hound by that nuriiher 
even when ho needs to add an eighth. The ten 
horns, on the other hand, are apparently allied kings. 

The evidence of later adaptations or lnterf»retation8 of jflveti 
fl{jfure3 is often clear. The seven mountains of 17«'* is bo clearly 
such an addition for the sake of the identification of the woman 
w'ith the city Rome, that one is the more inclined to find in vv.is 
ami 13 also allegorical interpretationa, ami to question whether 
the woman was originally invented os a figure of Romo. She is 
now, of course, the city Rome (vv.■''•<•), and may have been 
created In that sense; but even If so, not, we may be almost 
certain, by our author. 

The second beast in 13^'*^* is evidently now the 
prophet or priest (priesthood) of Roman emperor* 
w'orship (cf. 16*® 20**’). But hero also older 

traditions are to ho supposed. Bousset regartls 
this as a Jewish figure of Antichrist {Komm, 
Excursus on ch. 13, Antichrist^ p. 121), and a 
Jewish apocalyptical writer may very well have 
interpreted as Antichrist the religion of emperor- 
woLsliip, and put this by the side of the beast who 
stood for the empire itself as its helper in evil. 
None of the many attempts to find a delinite person 
in the second beast (Vespasian, Simon Magus, Paul!, 
etc.) have made any aj)proach to siuu^ess. The 
personal interpretation of the first beast, however, 
as signifying Nero, has become almost a fixed 
assumption of critics. Gunkel’s attack upon this 
strongnold of the contem'^mr ary -historical method 
has not changed the prevailing opinion (see Bousset, 
Holtzmann, etc.). It has, however, served to empha¬ 
size the fact that if the beast from t!ie abyss is nere 
hy some one made a symbol of Nero, yet the beast 
was not first invented for this use, and it is not 
certain hy whom, whether by our author or by a 
source, the identification was made. The opinion, 
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indeed) does not go beyond probability. In view of 
the embodiment of the supernatural power of evU in 
Antiochus Epiphanes in Daniel, it is not possible 
to settle the question by a general appeal to ‘con- 
gruity, analogy, proportion,^ and a sarcastic thrust 
at the famous critics who have * placed T. Claudius 
Nero along with Christ, Satan, Death, Hades, the 
Church, and other j)owers and principles which 
constitute the Dramatis Personcc oi the Apocalypse’ 
(Benson, p. 159). But it must be said that the 
evidence is of a wholly ditterent sort from that 
which Daniel furnishes, with its detailed history 
of Antiochus (chs, 8. 11), and is not such as we 
should expect if the writer had set out to indicate 
his belief that Nero would return from the grave, 
and bo the demonic power of evil in the last assault 
of evil against good. On the origin and history of 
the belie? in Nero’s return the fullest investigation 
is that of Zahn (Zeitsch.f. kirchL Wissensch. u, k, 
Leberit 1885-86). See also Bousset, Komm. p. 
475 If., and Charles, Ascension of Isaiah ^ pp. li-lxxv. 

The chief evidence that Bev. refers to this ex- 
X>ectation is in ch. 17. The return of one of the 
seven kings as an eighth, who is nevertheless also 
the beast himself (v.^^), suggests this more or less 
current expectation. In the ten kings of v.^^ it is 
possible to find the Parthian kings, with whom it 
was believed that Nero would return against Rome. 
And the idea that the city Romo would be de¬ 
stroyed by the very beast that represents her 
empire, in league with outside kings (vv.^***^), is 
<limcult to explain at all apart from the Nero 
myth, which would perfectly explain it. If Nero 
be found here it is natural to infer that v.® describes 
in general terms his deatli, return, and final de¬ 
struction. Yet this formula (* was, and is not; and 
is about to come up out of the abyss, and to go into 
perdition’) so fully sums up the general ajwcalyp- 
tical theory of the power of evil (the history of the 
chaos^dragon, Gunkel), and seems shaped so clearly 
in contrast to the formula which sums up the 
nature of God (*who was, and who is, and who is 
to come*), that the reference to Nero maybe, if 
ju’esent at all, secondary. The verse in which our 
author’s hand is most clearly seen (v,*^) so inter¬ 
rupts this Nero story with an anticipation of 19*®*’^- 
(for how are the ten kings to be overcome by the 
Lamb and 11 is followers before they assist the beast 
in the dcstnudion of Rome?) as to suggest that 
Nero was not in his mind, but here, as in 12**, only 
the Christian conflict with evil. So also the in¬ 
terpretation of the slain and healed head in 13* is 
uncertain, and even the number 066 gives no secure 
support to this historical reference. The Greek 
solutionof this riddle, A ATEIN02, ‘(THE) LATIN,* 
which is as old as Ireiueus, though not adopted by 
him, is still held by many; but the Hebrew 
“iDp Nero C/rsar, — which in a Latin spelling 
"iDp w^ould yield 616, an early variant, — has 
far the larger number of advocates. Yet lO'p is 
the proper spelling of Cicsar, which would make 
676. And when in answer to this objection it is 
said that an apocalyptical writer would prefer 666 
to 676, because of its symmetry, and because it 
corresponds to the number of the name Jesus 
(IH20T2:=888), it is natural to ask whether 666 
might not have been chosen at first outright for 
its symbolic meaning, to signify the one who per¬ 
sistently falls short otholiness or perfection (seven), 
as Jesus goes beyond it in the fulness of His char¬ 
acter and power (so Milligan, Baird Lecture^ p. 
328 ; Briggs, Messiah of the Apostles^ p. 324). So 
the number 3J, the length of the reign of evil (Dn 
7'^* 1‘2’, Rev 113-8-11 12®* 1* 13®) needs no other ex¬ 
planation than the symbolism of the broken seven; 
the x)ower of evil >vill be cut off in the midst and 
cotue to an untimely end. If, how*ever, the number 
is to be interpreted by p67n/i^ria, another view claims 


serious attention. Zahn {Zeit.f. kirchl, Wissensch, 
u, k, Leben, 1885, p. 568 ff.) argued that Irenmus 
opposed the reotling 616 because those who held it 
dm so for the sake o7 applying it to Caligula (FAIOS 
KAI2AP=616)—an interpretation which Iren, re¬ 
jected. Holtzmann (Stade’s Geschichte^ ii. 388 ff.), 
Spitta, and Erbes independently (as Zahn predicted) 
came to the conclusion that this was, in fact, the 
original reading and meaning of the number, and 
that ch. 13 is part of a Jewish oracle of Cali^a’s 
time. In fact no ruler since Antiochus Epiphanes 
BO filled the r61o of Antichrist in the Jewish mind 
as he who attempted to have his image erected in 
the temple. To him 13* *, and to the priesthood of 
his worsliip w.*** *®, would admirably apply. More¬ 
over, he recovered from what seemed a fatal illness 
at the beginning of his reign. Bousset does not 
wholly reiect the hypothesis that a Caligula imoca- 
^pse underlies this chapter {Komm, pp. 433-6). 
Other interpretations of the number 666 must here 
be passed by, though Gunkel’s ‘ the chaos of old * 
may be mentioned. The number does not prove, 
ana can hardly be said to give substantial support 
to the identification of the beast with Nero. 

Beyond the unmistakable general reference to 
Rome, it is hard to find history in our author’s 
visions ; and this reference had certainly been given 
already to the figure of the beast, and in all proba¬ 
bility by Jews. Events during the last half of 
the century must have led Jewish apocalyptical 
writers to many more expressions of their hatred 
of Romo and visions of its overthrow than have sur¬ 
vived. Indeed, Fompey is already called the dragon 
in Ps-Sol 2^* (see Assump. Mos., 4 Ezra, Aiioc. Bar). 
Our author and the Christian communities for 
which he writes have reason to share the Jewish 
hatred of Rome, and enter into the inheritance of 
various Jewish expressions of it. Our author has, 
as it were, eaten the liook of past prophecies against 
peoples and nations before he utters his own. The 
ancient language has, as w'e have seen, often the 
value of poetry to him ; but it is impossible, though 
we might wish it, to refer the polemic against Rome 
only to sources used by our author, or to resolve it 
into a figure of the war against evil in general. 

iv. Historical Situation. —We have already 
seen that the date of separate oracles in our book 
cannot be assumed to be the date of the book as a 
whole. 11*'*^ is from some time before 70, but is 
not literally used by our author. The figurative 
application of this oracle to the safe keeping of the 
true people of God would be more natural after the 
event of 70 had disproved its literal sense. Ch. 13 
may have been shaped in Caligula’s reign, or soon 
after Nero’s death. 17** must have been written 
under the sixth emperor of Rome, i,e. Nero, count¬ 
ing from Julius C.'csar, or his successor, counting 
from Augustus, but Nero’s successor might be 
regarded as Galba, or as Vespasian. That one 
more emperor is expected only shows that the 
number seven is fixeu; and that he is to reign a 
short time could bo inferred from the nearness of 
the end, and does not require the knowledge on the 
writer’s part that the reign of Titus was in fact 
short. But if v. ** comes from Vespasian’s reign (and 
so is consistent with 11*'*®), must not v.** have 
been added by some later hand? The writer, it 
would seem, already lives under the eighth emperor 
(Domitian), and adds this verse in order to adjust 
what was wTitten under Vespasian (v.*®) to his own 
time by so adding an eighth as not to overpass the 
fixed number, seven. On the basis of this verse 
llamack {Chronologic^ p. 245f.) confidently dates 
the book under Domitian. Yet it is possible that 
the writer of v.**, under Vespasian, expected the 
return of Nero, one of the seven, as an eighth, who, 
coming back after death out of the abyss, could be 
regarded as the very demon spirit of Rome, the 
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beast itself. But even if, in this wav, with 
Bousset, we date ch. 17 as a whole unaer Ves¬ 
pasian, this also may be the date only of a source. 

Though historical allusions do not fix the date, 
yet, taken in connexion with other indications of 

age, the date ascribed to the book by Irenajus 
(V. XXX. 3), * near the end of the reign of Domitian,* 
i.e. al^ut A.D. 93-96, is to be preferred to that which 
was for some time the ruling view of critics, A.D. 
66-69 (Liicke, Bleek, etc.). It is not in sections 
clearly dependent uj>on apocalyptical tradition, 
but in those more original, and especially in the 
letters, that we should confidently expect to find 
indications of the author’s own time. In spite of 
the ideal and typical significance of the seven 
Churches, actual conditions unquestionably meet 
us here. Persecution past and future forms the 
background of the letters. The writer was (not is) 
in the little island of Patmos ‘ on account of the 
word of God and on account of the testimony of 
Jesus,* i.e, probably not in order to receive his 
revelation (cf. 1 ^), but because of his Christian 
preaching (cf. 6 *), that is, in banishment (see 1 ®^). 
Ilut the banishment of a conspicuous Christian 
seems to disclose a definite movement a^inst 
Christianity in Asia Minor on the part of Konie 
such as we do not know of before Domitian. 
There are persecutions already past (Ephesus, 2^; 
Pergamum, 2^^^ had its martyr; Philadelphia, 
38 . lOtt. Smyrna and Philadelphia at the hands or 
at the instigation of Jews, 2® 3®); yet this past per¬ 
secution could be that under Nero. A renewed and 
greater trial, of world-wide scope (3*®), is soon to 
come. At present the Roman world tempts rather 
than compels Christians to adopt a heathen manner 
of life and heathen worship. (Is this present 
q^uiescence in the writer’s mind when he says that 
the beast ‘ was, and is not; and is about to come 
up out of the abyss, and go into perdition*(17®)?) 
Imprisonment and death are anticipated for the 
faithful, and for this the letters, indeed the whole 
book, will prepare them. Its tlieme is the glory 
and reward of martyrdom. The heretical teach¬ 
ings which are condemned in Pergamum (the teach¬ 
ing of Balaam) and in Thyatira (that of Jezebel) 
result in heathen ways of living rather than in 
doctrinal errors, though they seem to have based 
their worldliness on some sort of gnosis ( 2 ^^). 
It is uncertain whether ‘Nicolaitan’ was the proper 
name of this sect (possibly derived from the Nicolas 
of Ac 6 ®) or only the Gr. name for Balaamites (so 
Schuror, who appeals to the vIktj of Jos. Ant, iv. 
vi. 6 ). Schurer argues with much force that 
Jezerel was the priestess of the Chaldean Sibyl, 
Sambethe, who had a sanctuary at Thyatira 
{Theol, Abhandl. C. von Wcizsiickergewidmet^ 1892, 

pp. 37-68), To this hypothesis it has been objected 

(Ilousset, Zahn) that tiio impression is given that 
slie is directly under the discipline of Christ 
(vv.®^‘®®), that the church is at fault for allowing 
her (v.®®), and that the sphere of her activity is the 
Christian community (vv.®®* ®^), so that a false Chris¬ 
tian pro})hotes3 rather than a heathen is indicated. 
The wife of the bishop (Zahn) she surely need not 
be. Satan’s throne in Perqamum (2*®) may refer 
to the worship of Asklepios there, whose symbol 
was the serpent, or to the fact that here emperor- 
worship was first introduced, with temple and 
priesthood. The latter would bettor explain the 
martyrdom of Antipas (unless he were Killed by 
a mob), and would better fit the figure of the 
second beast (IS^^**"') Ca\sar-worship was Rome’s 
worst deed, and resistance to it was that overcoming 
even to death which our book urges by entreaty, 
threat, and promise (16® 16®** 17® 19®®'* 20 ^-«). 

Although the effort to force emperor-worship 
upon Jews goes back to Caligula (A.D, 39-40), the 
total impression is that of a late, not an early time. 


To the actual destruction of Jerusalem there is no 
reference. The condition of the churches (forgetful¬ 
ness, indifference, worldliness) points to a relatively 
late time. It seems necessary to suppose that St. 
Paul’s position as founder anu unquestioned leader 
of the church in Ephesus is a thing entirely past. 
That church has had a new founding (WeizsiicKer). 
If 17® expresses the belief in the return of Nero 
from hell, tliis is a late form of the belief in his 
return, after the possibility of his being alive had 
passed. 

V. Teachings of the Book.— 1. Predictions,— 
The question what the author of Rev. intended to 
say about the future (and it was to reveal future 
things that he wrote, V 4^ etc.) is complicated 
by tlie difHculty of distinguishing between the 
meaning of his sources and his meaning in the use 
of them, and the related dilliculty of distinguishing 
between figure and reality in his use of language. 
Tliat all is literal our discussion thus far makes it 
impossible to admit. Are we prepared, with the 
spiritual interpreters of all ages, to say that all is 
figure (as now Milligan, Benson, etc.)? Or sliall 
we say, ‘ Rev. is not a poem, an allegory, but the 
figurative alternates with that which is to be 
t^en very earnestly and literally; the latter 
much predominates* (Julicher, Einl, 172)? Our 
review of the writer’s use of OT and other materials 
must rather incline us to put the predominance on 
the other side. 

(а) General, —The undoubtedly real elements in 

our writer’s prediction are the speedy coming of 
God (1® 21®) in judgment, with or in the coming 

of Christ as judge and ruler of the world (l^ 22^*®®)! 
This coming Christ will divide true from false 
Christians, and reward each according to his deeds 
(2®® 22*®). Through Him also God will judge and 
destroy the tempting and oppressive power of evil 
dominant in the world, the lioman empire (19**®* ), 
and Satan himself, whose authority Rome i^os- 
sesses, whose spirit Rome embodies (ch. 20). All 
who belong to her shall perish with her. Those 
who hold fast the faith during the present tribula¬ 
tions and the greater ones soon to come, and who 
endure in patience and faith even to death itself, 
shall be rewarded with special glory and power, and 
especially close association with Christ and His 
rojalty (6** 14*'® 20**®}. But the destination to be 
with Christ and God in blessed and eternal near¬ 
ness and fellowship is at last for all the faithful 
alike {2?- **• *■*• 2 ®-**® 3®* * 2 - *** '^) 6*® 7****^* 14*® 21-22®- **). 

(б) Details. — Turning to details, we have to 
attempt to draw the line between figure and 
reality, especially in reference to the fall of the 
power of evil, and the events that lead up to it, 
the saving of the faithful and the heavenly or 
angelic background of the action, 

(1) 2’Atf fall <d Rome. —In the first half of the book six seals 
and six trumpets bring forth the preliminary powers and acts 
of the Divine judgment over evil. Rut neither in their special 
character nor In their sequence do they make the impression 
of describing literal events. 

The first four seals introduce horsemen who are derived, one 
can hardly doubt, from Zee u and so ultimately from the 
four winds, well fitted to serve as destructive mesHengers of 
Ck)d. They are summoned forth by the four living creatures,* 
who were originally the four winds driving the storm-cloud, God’s 
chariot (Er.k etc.). In 7^ the four winds are destnu-ti ve forces, 
and since in IB four angels are loosed wliich then appear os 
hosts of cavalry (cf. 20«), we may infer that the four winds sym¬ 
bolized the nations that are to execute the Divine judgment 
in some final war (cf. the use of the winds as symbols of Israel’s 
diversion, Ezk 6l0 12i* 17*^*, Zee 71^). 

Of the four seals, however, two introduce warriors (Romans 
and Parthlans?), and two famine and pestilence. A fourfold 
enumeration of the plagues which God will send upon His people 
in the lost days is found in the Prophets (Jer 16*^», Ezk 14**, cf. 
61** 17), and quoted in Rov 

* It is less natural to suppose that John is addressed, for he is 
already there, and needs only to look. 

t It is tempting to suppose that this originally ended the 
description of the four horsemen, and explained that to each oj 
them was given a fourth of the earth to destroy (cf. Ezk 
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Theflfth seal discloses the prayers of the martyrs for vengeance, 
which are a real u^eiit of judgment in the Hebrew view (see 
below). The sixth is an earthquake. 

Earthqxiake and volcanic piienomena furnish the imagery of 
the first four trumpets, and, in part, of the fifth and sixth. 

J. T. Bent (‘ What St. John saw on Patmos,’ yiw‘teenth Cen¬ 
tury, 1888, pp. 8ia-821) argues that 0|217 gT-ia 162-7.17-21 describe 
actual phenomena se^n at the eruptions of the island volcano, 
Santorm, within sight of Patmos ; and that 9^^- 17. is are poetic 
amplifications of the same theme. Much in Bent’s article Is 
fanciful, yet the Imagery, esp. of Rev 8, fits Santorin well (see 
Koutpid, Sdntorin et srs iruptiona, 1879, esp. pp. 22-31, 38ff.). 
Nothing could be more like the pit of the abyss than the 
crater of this volcano, and nothing better fitted to suggest 
demonic agency than the smoke darkening sun and air, the 
sulphurous vai)our8 which killed the fish in the sea, and blinded 
and even killed men, the masses of molten rock cast up and 
falling into the soa like a great mountain or the star Wormwood, 
the r^dening of the sea, the rise and disappearance of islands 
(see also B. IC Emerson, Itulletin of the GeoL Society America, 
March 1900). But Santorin is 80 miles from Patmos. Only the 
highest points of the island Thera, and the smoke of the erup¬ 
tions, could have been seen. Bent refers for details to reports of 
refugees. Eruptions took place in B.o. 197 and a.u. 40(Fouqu6, 
pp. 3-9). 

Account must bo taken of OT parallels. Iliihn finds the follow¬ 
ing parallels with the Egyptian idagues :—(1) Ex 717-21 cf. Rev 
88^1 loas; (U) Ex 727-82 cf. Rev 1H13 ; (6) Ex 9« o, cf. Rev 162 ; 
(7) Ex cf. Rev 87 lllO lO^l ; (8) Ex 10*-1», cf. Rev 93 0 ; 

(9) Ex 1021 211 ^ cf. Rev 812 91.2 Prophetic passages like 

Is 2 , Am 8 « », J1 ‘2210.30.31 310 . 10 , ig 1310.13 344 . 6.10 etc., are 
to be adduced ; and poetic descriptions of the coming of Qod, in 
whicli the imagery of storm (Ex 19i‘'‘i') is connected with that 
of earthquake and volcano, ,]g 6 - 1 . 5, pg 187 10 etc. 

Was earthejuake more tfian a symbol in our writer’s eschat¬ 
ology? Was it the literal i)Ower that was to overthrow Rome, 
and even destroy the present world (cf. 614 with 21i)? The fifth 
trumpet l)e^ins with voh'.'inio im.sgery ( 01 - 2 ) and pas.ses on to 
locusts, which at the end seem to symbolize warriors (93-ii). The 
sixth trumpet begins with .annies of horsemen, hut thej>ower 8 
by which the horses kill m»‘n are the volcanic powers of fire and 
smoke and brimstone ( 9 i 3 - 2 i), Tlie bowls lead more directly to 
the fall of Rome. Following the same order as to place as the 
tnunpets(l. earth; 2. sen; 3. rivers; 4. sun; fi. uiKler-world(V); 
6 . Euphrates), with fewer volcanic features in the Hrst five, and 
a somewhat closer relation to the Egyptian plagues, they lejwl 
up in the sixth to an Invasion of distant kings, and in the 
seventh to an earthquake again, in which Romo's fall seems to 
lie itivolveii (Ifiii*)' ^'h. 17 seems clearly to ascribe Rome’s fall 
to an assault of Kings. But when, in lUH*^- the beasts are over¬ 
thrown in an attack, with tiie kings of the earth as allies, upon 
Christ and Ills army, we are ready to ask whcl.her both earth- 
rjuake and Invasion wore not figure, while this is notuahty. 

Again, the final attempt of Satan is made by means of armies 
of (listant nations, whom he firings against Zion, but they are 
destroyed, not liy anus, but by fire from hoaven (207 u>). 

It is to be remembered tliut both earthquake and the In¬ 
vasion of barbarian hordes wore very real dangers, .and the 
most terrible that always threatened the Mediterranean civi¬ 
lizations. A seer could well look for a literal overthrow of 
Rome from either source, especially ns proiilietlc eschatology 
had already made fuo use of Imtli, and that with the same 
blending of tfic two that is foimd hero (see, e.g., Zeph lio is, 
J1 21-11, iiag •C- 11 . Z 2 , Ij, 13 ( 11 ). i:q 84(4. u.iO))^ oould easily 
enlarge eillxT into a world embrncing catastrojifie. Vet either 
or both would svl^o si-rve a<luiirably ns figure for oventa and 
forces supernatural (demonic and angelic*) in character. And 
the more freely our autfjor pa.sse8 from one to tfie other, and 
even blends the two, tho more probable is it that he means 
noltlior. 

(2) I'he saving 0 / the faithful,—Hero also details are difficult 
to adjuHt in a literal scheme, and f ho acceptance of a largely 
poetical form of representation is almost inevitable. Twice the 
‘souls’ of the martyred dead aro spoken of (G'* 204), and here 
only in tho NT do we read of the * souls’ of the dead. Ont'e 
they are seen in heaven (?, see Spitta, pp. 89, 296ff.) beneath 
tho altar, where the blood of a sacrifice would be (Ex 29i'2, Lv 47 
et<!.), in which the soul wiis seated according to Heb. notions 
(Lv I 711 ). They are praying for vengeance, and are given a 
white roho, and liiiblen to rest a littlo longer, since their 
number is not yet full. Does the writer think of the souls of 
martyrs as literally in this loi'ution, or does he thus vi\ldlv 
picture the r<>alitv and efficacy of their prayers for vengeance, 
pictured oth4Twiae in 5« and 8-'* 3? ((^f. 4 E^r Cf, the cry of 

the uncovered blood of the slain to God for vengeance (Gn 
Ezk 24'’7-, Job ; also the effective prayers of tho oppressed 
(Ex 2 ‘ 228 f., L)t 9W 24lft, Sir 3fd3>r., ,fa iA \ sometimes angels are 
the bearers of such prayers (Zee II 2 , To 1212 . 16 ). See esp 
Enoch 9. 22^ 40« 47b 2 97 . 1.6 9<>3 1 (m 3 . When they are seen 

again it is said that they lived atid reigned with ( 3 irist for 
the 1000 years. As souls, then, they w-ero not truly living, 
but tills life Is duo to a resurrection (21)4 fi). Ou the oilier hantl’ 
in 7^17 the martvrs—or perhAj >8 rather all who have kejvt the 
faith amid tribulation (v.i4)_appcar in their white rohea in 
heaven, joining with angels in tfie worship of God, In a glorv 
and blessedness which can be nothing less than final. And vet 
tho description of the consiiiiimation in 21 - 22 *''-14.16 has not 
this setting (tho heavenly throne of God, the ciders, and living 
beings and angels), but is simply earthly (after the oT) in its 
features. In Uie former x>assage the saints are with God, in this 


God descends to be with men (2l3'227). Wo note also that 
there are still ‘the kings of the earth' who can bring their 
treasures to the new Jerusalem (2124-2fi); and though there shall 
not enter into it anything unclean (2127 = Is 621 otc.), yet outside 
of the city gates are the wicked (2214), whoso part, however^ 
according to 21 **, is in the lake of fire, the second death. 

The earthly features of the new Jerusalem in the new eartb 
are especially strange in a chiliastlc eschatology. We should 
expect the lOOO-years’ reign of Christ and the martyrs to fulfil the 
earthly Messianic hopes of prophecy, and the final consumma¬ 
tion should be heavenly. Zivhn actually holds, accordingly,, 
that 21 »- 22 » ( 1 ®) Is a description not of the final blessedness, 
but of the condition of the world durinjr the lOOO-years’ reign. 
There is, in fact, no escape from this violent conclusion, 
no way of harmonizing this picture with that of 7 ® 17, and with 
the condition of things implied in 191^21 ‘ 2011 - 1 ® 21 i, except by 
taking it throughout as poetry. It is in form an almost purely 
Jewish description of wnat is to our author a Christian and 
heavenly consummation. It has always been used os poetry by 
Christians, and, so used, has proved inspiring. 

The hope of this writer has often been declared to ho narrowly 
Jewish-Christian, and V’ischer and others have felt that tho 
only way in which justice can bo done to the evident univer¬ 
sality and spirituality of some parts of tlie book is by separat¬ 
ing it into independent parts. Undoubtetlly, the Jewish lau- 
guaijo is duo to Jewish writers. J^.g. 71-® suggests that Jewish 
Christians form the nucleus of the new community, and retain a 
sortof sejiarateness and prir»;acy, while the multitudes from other 
nations are added to them. Ho in IH 13 Judaism appears to be 
only chastened for its sins; but tho groat majority repent and 
are saved. Ami, finally, the new Jerusalem remains Jewish 
( 2112 ). Us gates are for tho tribes of Israel who enter into the 
city, while believing nations walk by its light, bring gifts to 
it, blit do not dwell within its walls; are healed by the leaves 
of its trees of life, but do not eat their fruit (2124-22“).'* 

But in spite of the writer's liigh valuation of the name ‘Jew ’ 
(2® 3^*), and in 8])lte of a certain parallel for such a doctrine of 
the eschatological primacy of Jews in the expectations of 8t. 
Paul (Ilo 11), it appears ijuite certain to the present writer that 
Rev. knows no such distinction ; that in 7* **Rn<l lll-lU it is no 
longer Judaism, but Cliristianity, the true ‘Jews' and heirs to 
Israel’s promises, to whom the writer apj>lie3 undoubtedly 
Jewish oracles, and tlmt the Jew'ish langcmge in chs. 21. 2‘i, 
wholly borrowed, ns it is, from the oT, is used as poetry to 
picture the heavenly blessodness of ChrisLiari.s. 

(3) The fall of Sat an.—In chs. 12-20 the ilistinction be¬ 
tween fact and figure In our writer's predictions is involved 
especially in the question how ho conceived of the angi-lic and 
demonic beings whose deeds and fortunes form the back^rouml 
of the action. Here we read of the birth and ascension of 
Christ ; Satan and bis angels cast out of heaven by Michael 
and his hosts ; the persecution of Christians by Satan tiirough 
the bcMists who rejireseut Rome s enqiire and (‘ultus ; tho fall of 
Rome introduced by last plagues (ir». IG), desenited iu symbol 
(17), and in projihetic langua^;e (18); tho overthrow of the two 
beasts and their followers by (.fiirist ; the binding of Satan ; tho 
1000-ye.ars’ reign of Christ and risen mart.v rs; t he loosing of 
Satan, who with a great anuv (tiog ami Magog) assails the holy 
city and is destroyed; the general resurrection and judgment, 
when Death and Hades, with condemned men, are cast into the 
lake of fire, where tho beasts and Satan are. 

In this outlook one thing which must be taken literally Is the 
fall of Rome. Even if Jcwv.s in large part sliaped the various 
orm'lcs against the godle.^s city, our w riler could not have pul 
chs, 17. is into his book if be had not meant to say what is 
there so unmistakably said, nor can 13. 14« 16i!> have any other 
meaning. But the judgment iq^ou Rome, whu'h fortns the 
concrete historical oonlenls of chs. 12-20, is set in a frame, nr 
double frame, of deeds in the angelic world. (Mis. 12 and 2o 
form the outsiile setting, or, shall we say, the underlying 
stratum, the real euuse and en<l of evil. The fall of Satan froiu 
heaven, his last aavaulfs upon men ((.fiiristians), his imprison¬ 
ment in tho ah^ss, his release and lost onslaught and final over¬ 
throw, are the events that ultimately exqilain tho evil of tlio 
vresent, and bring evil to its absolute end. Clis. 13 and IQH-'-Ji 
orni the inner framework about the liistorii'al reality or the 
upper stratum, just below tho Hurfaee of oliserved facts. The 
two beasts are not identical with the Roman enqiiro and 
emperor-worship, but are the nqiresenfalives of those in tho 
spirit-world ; they are not an alistract symbol of Rome, but » 
concrete (personal) 4Mnbodiment of Rome. They nro demonic 
beings, pictures of the evil spirit-power of Rome. This is 
probably the correct view of the beasts in Dn 7 also, since 
Professor N. Schmidt (-//>L, 1!)()0, ]>art i.) has made prolialile the 
Identification of the ‘one like a man' with tho angel prince of 
Israel, tho Mieha^'l, who is described as gaining Israel's victory 
over the angel representatives of the nations (chs. 19-12). That 
tho beasts are angelic beings is suggest,e<t by the demons that 
come out ot their moijtlis(lGl3' 14), and by the vlilTerence betweei» 
tlmir punishinerit and that of tho armies that fight for them 
(l;)V!0. lU). jpit though distinct from Rome the beasts are not 
apart from it. Wo misUke the Jewish idea of the angelic 
conntc’‘part if we give it Independent significance. Tho beast's 
}>owcr is Rome’s jiower, and Room’s fall is the fall of tho beast. 
Yet tbo two are not one, and it is possible that the writer 
use<l the flgvire of ch, 17 to exjiress his belief that Romo was to 
fall at the liand of its own evil genius, by the fruits of its own 
sin. It was the woman sitting on the beast, against whom the 
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t)eut itself would at last turn in hatred. The demonic nature 
■of the beast is here quite clear. The actual Satanic power in 
the writer’s experience was Home, and his hope was for its 
fall; but though it was the agent and embodiment of Satan’s 
hatred and power against Goa’s people, yet its fall will bring 
only the binding, not the destruction, of Satan. He has other 
resources, and will be given an miportunity to make one more 
offort before the end comes. The arrangement of material 
compels us to regard the threefold Judgment upon Satan, one 
past (connected with Christ’s birth and ascension), two future, 
a preliminary binding connected with the fall of Rome, and a 
final destruction, as expressing realities in the author’s mind 
DO less than the fall of Rome itself, to which he gives a definite 
place in this larger drama of the Christian conquest of evil. 
But reality need not mean materiality. Caution is needed in 
interpreting the angelology of our book. Wo have already 
observed how little actuality, apart from Christ, has the angel 
who speaks for him {e.g. 226 ff.). In the letters we have messages 
from Christ to the Churches, but in form they come from t^he 
angel who represents Christ, through John, to the angels who 
represent the Churches. In spite of the difficulty of supposing 
that John and his writing must mediate between two angels, it 
remains probable that the angel of the Church is a real angel, 
conceived not as ruling over the Church, not as its heavenly 
guardian, but as its heavenly counterjmrt, personating its actual 
character, and hence worthy of praise ana blame, not different 
from the Church itself ideally or abstractly conceived. John’s 
writing of the message of the Christ-angel is, of course, for the 
sake of the actual Church, which is really addressed (note the 
use of the second person singular). It can be si>oken of as a 
writing to the angel, in accordance with the heavenly setting 
of the vision, only because the angel is the heavenly presence 
and personal representation of the actual Church in its actual 
character. Against the contrary arguments of Zahn and others 
it remains that * angel’ is used throughout the book in the 
literal sense, and that no human official could be so completely 
identified with the Church. The Intervention of John’s book 
between two angels does not prove that they w’ere not angels, 
but reveals the sense in which our writer ascribes reality to them. 

In order rightly to estimate the significance of the angelic 
and demonic framework or background of our writer’s pre¬ 
dictions we should study its history, for It is no free Invention 
or original insight of his. This eschatology, with its union of 
•earth!}' (political) and unearthly (angelic) lyings and events has 
fnr-reaching roots, and one woula need a far more complete re¬ 
view than can here be attempted of the angelology, demonology, 
and eschatology of the OT and of Judaism in order to view it 
in the right light. In this picture are blended many elements 
from originally independent sources of which the history can 
only imperfectly be traced. Gunkel has done a very great 
service in his study of the history of the Babylonian myth of 
the creation of the world by the slaying or bincling of the chaos 
beast, the dragon of the deep, by the god of light. He has 
shown how in the OT certainly (Is 27', Dn 7, etc.), and not 
improbably in Babylonia, this cosmological myth became 
eschatological, the last things were to be like the first, the 
dragon was to rise in a new conflict against God and be again 
■overcome before the new creation. He has also shown how 
this myth, though retaining features of its original sense, the 
■conception of creation as the binding and confining of the 
ocean (cf. Pr. Man * who has bound the sea by the word of 
thy commandment; who hast shut up the deep and sealed it 
by thy terrible and glorious name,’ with Rev 9* 2(P), became, 
especially in its eschatological use, a figure of the world- 
kingdom that oppressed the people of God. Its future assault 
would be literally by war, not oy tempest (see the union in 
Dn 7^). It is evident how perfect an expression of this final 
form of the dragon-myth is contained in tne words, ‘ the boost 
that thou sawesl was, and is not; and is about to come up out 
of the abyss, and to go into perdition ’ (Rev 17®). But this leads 
us over to an idea not Babylonian in origin, that the gods of 
the nations are angels (demons) (Db 4l9 32® LXX, Sir and 
that these angels of the nations are responsible for their sins 
against Israel. Daniel contains this idea in a developed form. 
The beasts which in ch. 7 suggest the chaos dragon in his late 
eschatological and political form, give place in chs. 1(1-12 to 
angel princes of the nations whom Israel’s prince, Michael, is to 
overthrow. So also in the late apocalypse, Is 24-27, the Baby¬ 
lonian dragon of the deep (here three monsters probably stand 
for three cations) is to oe slain by God in the last Judgment 
(271)* but before this (or parallel to it) is the punishing of the 
angelic counterparts of earthly kings, and, very significantly, 
their imprisonment for a time in the pit before their final 
punishment (2431. M). That the coming day of J” includes a 
heavenly Judgment over these spiritual powers of the world- 
kin^oms, is seen also in Is 844. 5, Ps 82. 68 (?). Both in Is 243^, 
cf. B>. 30^ and in 844. s earthquake phenomena are the manifest 
sign of this jud^ent upon angel beings. That Persian eschat- 
clogy influenced Jewish at this point is quite beyond serious 

a uestion. (See esp. Stave, Parsiamut, p. 146 ff.). There we 
nd the conception of a struggle between good and evil spirit 
powers, becoming espeoially severe at the end when the Satanic 
leader, Angra Mainyii, assails the abode of Ahura Mazda, the 
good god. He is overthrown, either by the god himself or by 
the Parsee Messiah, Soshyos, and is held in imprisonment for a 
time before he is destroyed. The resurrection and the creation 
of the new heaven and earth are additional elements in the 
Parsee eschatology parallel to the Jewish. The idea of the fall 
of Satan from heaven through an ambitious attempt to be like 
Ood is used poetically in application to the fall of Babylon in 
la with evident allusion to a myth describing the failure 


of the morning star to mount the eastern sky. See also Secrets 
of Enoch 294.5, and cf. Enoch 684- ®. 

The Bk. of Daniel introduces a further element, the essential 
embodiment of the demonic power of evil in a man (Antiochus 
IV.). This human, not simply national, incarnation of the 
power of Satan may have had an important history in Jewish 
thought before it comes to light in the early Uhrlstlan ex¬ 
pectation of Antichrist (2 Th 23-i2^ 1 jn 2i®, Ati. 10, etc.; cf. 
Apoc. Bar 40 i-3). Bousset (Der Antichrist^ 1895) has made 
probable the Jewish origin of this conception as an outgrowth 
or modification of the Babylonian dragon myth, probably 
originating with Daniel. 

Another line of development connects itself with Gn 61-4, and 
is found in combination with some of those already traced in 
Enoch 1-86. 88-90. The points of contact with Rev. here ore 
close enough to deserve a more careful scrutiny. 

The Book of Enoch (ch. 6 ff.) contains an account—probably 
the blending of two accounts—of the fall of angels from heaven, 
on the basis of On 6^-®, and of the binding of their leader (Azozel 
or Semjaza) by one of the four archangels in darkness beneath 
rocks or under the hills of the earth, with his associates. At 
the last Judgment they are to be taken thence and cast into the 
abyss of fire (lO**®. If they had not been bound, man would 
have perished from the earth (10?). But though the greater 
powers of evil are chained, lesser powers, the evil spirits, half 
human, proceeding from their sons, the giants, continue, and to 
them disease and all sorts of evil are ascribed. In the dream 
vision of chs. 83-90 the same conception is found. Here we 
read of the fall of a star from heaven and then of other stars 
(861- 8), and of the violent deeds of their sons. Then one of the 
four great angels binds in an abyss the first star that fell, and 
his followera likewise (88i- ®). This is before the Flood. During 
the whole period of human history these fallen angels lie bound 
in the eartn ; but the evils under which Israel groaned are due 
to the misdeeds of the ‘seventy shepherds.’ These are angel 
representatives of the kingdoms to which the Jews were in sub¬ 
jection from the Exile onwards (89®S*® ), who transgress their com¬ 
mission as chasteners of Israel. At the last Judgment the stars 
that first fell are brought before Ood, then the seventv shep¬ 
herds, and all are cast into the same abyss of fire (00^^ so 
1004X Into a like abyss, bub not the same one, apostate Israelites 
were cost (9036), Then the old house (Jerusalem) was taken 
Bwav, and the new house was brought and erected by God 
(973/29). Certain points of likeness between this apocalypse 
and Rev. are evident: the two sorts of angelic powers of evil, 
Satan and his angels accounting for the evil of the world in 
general, and angels of the nations explaining the particular and 
present sufferings of the Jews. But the binding of Satan in the 
abyss is at the beginning of human history, not at the beginning 
of the Messianic reign. The idea that evil angels are confined 
under the earth may well have been an Inference from the 
phenomena of earthquake and volcano, cf. e.g. Enoch 674^.. 
The same conception, depending on Enoch, though with varia¬ 
tions, if found in later parts of Enoch (.301- 3* 54l 6 67-69). in Bk. 
of Jub., ch. 6, Secrets of Enoch 187 (ct. chs. 7.18. 29), Juclc 6, 2 P 
24. In Enoch 18H-2116 the fallen ana imprisoned angels are seven 
stars that transgressed the commandment of God by not rising 
at the appointed time; and though ch. 19 declares them to be 
the angels of Gn 61-®, one suspects a different origin, namely, in 
planets or meteors. The possibility of Greek Influence on the 
eschatolo^^y of Enoch is not to l)e denied (Dieterich, Nekyia^ 1893). 

Comparing the eschatology of Rev 12-22 with these earlier 
OT and Jewish conceptions^ we are struck most of all by the free 
union of elements of an originally diverse origin. Oh. 12 stands 
nearest to the Babylonian myth, even though one hesitate to 
adopt 0linkers bold reconstruction. The dragon is a water 
beast (v.i6). He is cast out of heaven with his host by Michael, 
in a war which can have boon nothing bub an effort to disixissess 
God. But his fall here follows the birth and ascension of 
Messiah ; and by this change of order which appears to have 
been due to our John himself, what was a history of the world 
became a history of Christianity, and the fundamental victory 
over evil, upon which hope rests, was nob that effected by God 
at creation, but that achieved by Christ through His resurrec¬ 
tion. In 91-H the allusions to the demonic powers, with 
Apollyon at their head, who are confined in the aoyss, seem to 
rest on a wholly different conception. 

The Satan of chs. 12 and 20 Is certainly more than a repre¬ 
sentative of Rome, and these two chapters must bo intended to 
put the present evil power and its coming fall into relation to 
an ultimate principle of evil, which Rome only (or a time em¬ 
bodies. Through the birth and ascension of Christ a victory has 
been achieved over the power of evil in heaven. After Rome’s 
fall, there still remains a final victory to be aeiileved over the 
power of evil in the world. So much we may safely say the 
writer intends in a literal sense. 

(4) 7’Ae thousand years.—This leads to the question of the 
significance to him of the lOOO-years’ reign of Christ and the 
martyrs. It Is a part of the lost conflict against evil. While 
Satan is bound in the abyss, Christ and His saints reign over 
the world, subduing the remaining powers of evil. It is true 
that in Jewish apocalypses the idea of a temporary earthly reira 
of Messiah (or of Israel) arose in the effoix to conceive of the 
final consummation in more transcendental, heavenly terms, and 
yet provide for the literal fulfilment of the national, earthly hopes 
of Israel. In Enoch 91 Messiah does not appear, but an eartnlj 
Messianic age is followed after a final Judgment by a oonsumma- 


yeara But in Rev. the KXX) years has no such eignifioaoos* 
Our writer does not need it for the literal fulfilment of ^ 
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earthly and national features of the prophetic hope, for he usei 
these freely in a figurative sense of U»e new heaven and earth 
(21. 22). He does not need it in order to give Messiah His rights, 
for the Lamb Is still on the throne in the final consummation 
( 2 i 2 S. 28 221-2). Iloltzmann, indeed, declares that the idea that 
this 1000-years’ reign is a period of peace and rest is the only 
pioper enrichment of Biblical theology in our book, since 
in 8t. Paul the interval between the coming of Ohtist and the 
consummation is a period of the progressive conquest of evil 
(1 Co IS'-iO But where in Rev. is tiie suggestion that pc^e 
and rest characterize the 1000 years? It is here also a reigning 
of Christ, and the reward of martyrs is a share In His power. 
8t. Paul expresses the common expectation of the Christian's 
part in this reign of Christ in 1 Co 62.8. There is every reason 
to suppose that Judging and ruling characterize the 1000 years 
in Revelation. The difference between this first resurrection 
and the second is not the difference between a preliminary 
earthly and a final heavenly rest. For the final consummation, 
as we have seen, is described by our author in thoroughly earthly 
(Messianic) terms poetically taken. It is the difference between 
lower an<i hlossouness. In other words, the lOOO-yoars’ reign 
jero corresponds closely to the Jewish expectation of the time 
when the sword of Justice and vengeance should be in the 
hands of the righteous (Enoch 91^2 ool9.84^ cf. 062- ^ OG' 9812 994.6 
991 0-1003 38», l)n 72J). 

In Rev 2,'^- 27 321 the rule of those who overcome is promised ; 
but is this more literally meant than the other promises ( 27-17 
etc.)? In 10 610 it seems to be said that Christians are alrewiy a 
kingdom and priests reigning on the earth. The brief episodal 
treatment of the 1000 years in 20 ^ 0 os part of the account of 
Satan’s overthrow, prevents our giving it the significance In the 
writer's mind that has often been given to it. The possibility 
cannot bo wholly excluded that it stands here because it stood 
in some account of Satan’s overthrow, which our author 
adopted, ns he did so much else, for its general meaning, not 
for its detail. We shall perhaps bo better able to estimate its 
moaning to him as we turn from his predictions to his religious 
conceptions. It is certain that the overcoming with which John 
is most concerned is first Christ’s overcoming of sin through 
His death and exaltation, then the (Christian overcoming of the 
evil life and false worship of the world and its hatred and 
persecutions, by patience and faith even unto death. And this 
overcoming Is so referred to in the midst of the description of 
Satan’s fall from heaven (12^0, an<l of the fall of Rome (171^), 
that we wonder after all at the end whether this Is the reality 
and those the figure; whether, not of course originally but to 
our writer,—the one who Inserted such verses as these,—this 
did not express their real meaning. It is certain that he 
believed chiefiy in the triumphant vindication of Christian faith, 
iKith in the <‘ase of indivhluals who endured unto death, and of 
the world which was now in the power of evil. The conviction 
that death could only bring the faithful soul to its Ood, and 
that the future could only see God and Christ manifestly 
enthroned over the universe, our author held with all the 
intensity of his being, and expressed in all the variety of form 
with which the literature of hope furnished him, without too 
much anxiety about formal consistency. That (Christ’s <*onqnest 
of evil involved the fall of Rome, hut that the fall of Rome was 
not the end of evil itself, but the beginning and guarantee of 
Its end, we may also regard os secure. 

2. Rdigioiin ideas [theology) of Revelation.— 
The biblico-theoloj^ical study of tiev. should pro¬ 
ceed, according to the modern view of this dis¬ 
cipline, largely liy the comparative method. We 
are not to assume that the author had a theology 
of his own ; and we are most concerned to know the 
sources and influence of the Christian ideas of the 
hook, and how they lit into the history of Christian 
thought. This is far more an average book, that 
is, an embodiment of average beliefs and hopes, 
than the letters of St. IViul or the Gospel of St. 
John. It expresses the faith and the temiier of 
Christianity in the early years of its contlict, its 
struggle for existence against a hostile world. As 
its message is one of a speedily coming judgment 
and deliverance, its underlying theology will 
concern the persons through whom, and the way 
in which, salvation is to be efl’ccted. God and 
Christ, redemption past and to come, are its 
themes. The general conception of the deliverer 
and the deliverance will be determined by the 
conception of the evil from which men desire to be 
delivered. The theology of our author will he 
fundamentally determined by the question whether 
he conceives of the evil chiefly as political or as 
religious. The answer to this question is not 
altogether easy. Although Rome now embodies 
the spirit of evil itself, and is endowed with its 
authority, yet on the one hand it is through its 
religion that its evil power is exerted (2^* 13^'®^*), 
and on the other hand it is only a temporary repre¬ 


sentative of the ultimate evil power, the Devil 
and Satan, the destroyer (9"), the deceiver of the 
wliole world (12**), the real persecutor of the saints 
(1213.17). Titiiis is doubtless, on the whole, right 
in suggesting that the political view of evil and 
salvation seems to be ofi’ered to the writer by some 
of his sources, but that it is disavowed by him 
{Die mutest. Lehre von der Seligkeity iv. 35); yet 
the case is not wholly clear, and the central 
problem in the interpretation of the Christianity 
of the book lies just here. The fall of Rome would 
seem to be a eliief act in that Divine judgment 
which is to bring blessedness to the faithful. But 
this Jewish ‘apocalyptical connexion of politics 
and religion’ is not the teaching of the book as a 
whole, otherwise Christ’s person and w'ork, and 
the Cliristian conduct and hope, must have Ix'en 
determined by the goal of jiolitical w^orld-ruler- 
sliip. It is not, indeed, decisive that ‘ the conduct 
of the faithful is not political, but is <Oiaracterized 
exclusively by patience {13^® 14^^) ’ (Titius); for this 
is true also in the Bk. of Daniel, the occasion of 
which, like that of Rev., is not w'ar, but religious 
persecution. Here literal world-rulership is un¬ 
questionably hoped for, and yet the conflict w ith 
the beast, as in Rev., ‘is carried on, on the one 
side by executions, and on the other by quiet 
martyrdom’ (cf. J)n IP^**^-). Many Jews expected 
that world-rulership w'as to come to them through 
God’s direct intervention, upon purely religious 
conditions on their part. Nor can w’e say with 
confidence that the literal w’orld-rulership of the 
saints was not in our author’s mind (2-“ ‘-’^ 3**' 5*® 
20^*®). When the Roman empire is regarded as 
the Satanic power, it is not easy to cscajic the con¬ 
ception of a kingdom of the saints which shall 
literally displace it. Nevertheless, it remains true 
that for our author the ultimate evil power is not 
Rome but Satan, and that the final struggle and 
victory are in the spiritual realm. It is not the 
world-rulership of Rome, but its blasphemous 
claims, that made it the present agent 01 8atan’s 
power. Both by temptation and by violence it 
endangered the Christian life and the Christian 
faith. Any power that opposed the sole w'orship of 
the one God, whether Jewish (2** 3®) or Roman (2** 
13® etc.), is Satanic. 

(а) God .—The fundamental faith of the book 

is, then, that God alone is to be worshipped, since 
Ho alone is eternal and all-powerful. Monotheism 
is the basis on wdiieli the apocalyptical hope rests, 
since this is always only the hope that the real 
kingship of God will soon become manifest and 
actual. God is He who was, and who is, and who 
is to come (H-® 4®, ef. IH^), while the power of evil 
‘ Avas, and is not; and is about to come up out of 
tlie abyss, and to go into perdition’ (17®* 
difterence betw^een these two definitions saves the 
Christian faith Avhich this book represents from 
dualism. The doctrine of God is Christianity’s 
great inheritance from Judaism, and is given here 
not only in Jewish terms, but in the Jewisli spirit. 
God is the Creator (4^^ 10® 14"^), omnipotent [xa^ro- 
Kpdrwp] (1* 4® 11*^ 15^ 16’* 19®*21“^ ; elsewhere in 

NT only 2 Co 6'®). Fear, not love, is the temper of 
w orship (14’ 15^ 19® IH®). God is indeed described 
as one to be feared, one whose coming self¬ 
manifestation Avill he in wrath and judgment 
(616.17 1118 149.11.19. 30 157.8 101191B). He is a King 
who is absolute in power and just in His judg¬ 
ments. This justice is His supreme quality, on 
which faith and hope rest (6*® 15® 16’ 19'*®). 

(б) Christ .—Christ is conceived as one equal to 
His task, which is threefold. (1) He is to over¬ 
throw the Roman empire (19^'"®^) and its allies 
(17*®), and so is described as warrior and king, 
wholly in Jewish terms. He is the lion of the 
tribe of Judah (5®, cf. 22*®), with a sword in His 
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mouth (1^* 19*®, Is 11^), the destined ruler of 

the heathen 12® 19*®, Ps 2«, cf. Ps-Sol 17**). 
(2) But since the real power of evil is not Home 
but Satan, Christ must be conceived not only as 
the greatest of kings, ‘ King of kings and Lord of 
lords * (17*’* 19*® 1®), as God is in the OT (Dn 2*^), but 
as one supreme in the world of spirits. So in the 
first vision of Him (1*‘*®), He appears as an angelic 
being, like Gabriel in Dn 10, but above him, since 
He applies to Himself (I*** 2® 22*®) the name ‘the 
first and the last,* which belongs to God (1® 21®, 
Is 41® 44® 48*^). He is ‘the living one* (1*®), as 
God also is (4®* *® 10®); the One who has already, 
by His resurrection, gained the mastery over those 
powers of evil which are the last of all to be 
destroyed, Death and Hades (1*®, cf. 20*®, 1 Co 
15®®). The second vision of Christ (5*’*^) shows 
still more clearly His superiority to all angelic 
powers, even those that stand closest to the throne 
of God. He only of them all can open the book 
of the Divine purposes. The seven spirits of God 
are His eyes (5®), or are in His hand (3*). This 
elevation is His,—just as in Ph 2®***, — because 
of His redemptive (feath (5®). The whole creation 
joins in ascribing to Him praises as to God (5®**®, 
cf. 1®*>‘ ® 7*®). 

The angel-like and God-like nature of the risen 
Christ is the best proof that our writer’s view 
went beyond the political. Such a One as this was 
not needed for the overthrow of Rome. Yet it is 
a striking fact that the victory over spirit powers 
of evil is not, as we should expect, expressly ascribed 
to Christ. The demon-beasts of Horae are taken and 
cast into the lake of lire, but by whom is not said 
(19**.^), though it is tlie sword in Christ’s mouth 
that slays their followers (v.®*). The dragon recog¬ 
nized in Christ his deadly foe (12^'*), but it is 
Michael who cast him down from heaven (12***®), 
‘an angel’ who chained him in the abyss (20**®, 
cf. 9****); fire from heaven devoured his hosts, and 
it is not said who cast him, and after him Death, 
into the lake of lire (20*®**^). So the key of the 
abyss is in an angel’s hand (9* 20*) in spite of 1*®. 
Our writer does not feel the need of formally dis¬ 
placing the angel by Christ in these Jewish figures. 
Angelology had already influenced the Jewish con¬ 
ception of Messiah in Enoch 37 If. (see 46*) on the 
basis of Daniel. But in general Michael retained 
his place as Israel’s heavenly representative, 
defender, priestly intercessor. Bousset suggested 
{Der Antichrist^ p. 151) that Jewish speculations 
about Michael may have influenced early Chris¬ 
tian ideas about Christ, and Lucken {Michael^ 
Gottingen, 1898) has made the hypothesis probable. 
In our book, however, Michael is not displaced, 
but performs one of his chief functions (12^*); on 
the other hand, the worship of angels is expressly 
forbidden (19*® 22®*®); and Christ is, with Grod—in 
spite of 19*® ‘worship God’ — the object of the 
worship of angels ana men alike. While angels 
are classed with men, Christ is classed with God; 
and various titles and expressions carry us beyond 
not only the Messianic but also the angelological 
speculations of Judaism. He is once called ‘the 
Son of God ’ (2*®, but see also 2^ 3®* ®*, cf. 1® 14*); 
once, ‘the beginning of the creation of God’ (3*®), 
as only the Divine wisdom is called in OT (Pr 8®®), 
and as Christ is called only by St. Paul in the 
NT (Col 1*®). He is called once also the Word of 
God (19*®), and even this Johannine (Hellenistic) 
title is surpassed by the title of eternity, ‘ the first 
and the last* (1*’ 2® 22*®). Yet one nesitates to 
put stress on the pre-existence which these titles 
imply, because the resurrection so supremely marks 
Christ and conditions His exaltation (1®^ w 2* 5®^*)- 
A cosmical significance and fitness to deal with the 
cosmical principle of evil the writer certainly wishes 
to affirm. He would seem almost to identi^ Christ 
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and God if, as seems probable, he adds to Jewish 
sources the expressions ‘and of his Christ’ ( 11 *®), 
‘and of the Lamb’ (22®), without feeling the need 
of changing the following words to plurals. Yet 
close as is tlie association, closer and more abiding 
than in 1 Co 15®®'®®, subordination remains, and is 
expressed in simple and unreserved fashion ( 1 * 2 *- 
3®* *®. ***®i).—(3) But it is neither the world-empire, 
nor its demon-gods, nor Satan himself that fur¬ 
nished the chief task of Christ. The Christian 
community was His greatest deed. He created it 
by His redeeming death ( 1 ® 5®* *®), and is lirst and 
last the Lord of the Churches, knowing them as 
they are ( 2 ® etc.), ruling them in love, but with 
severity (2*«*®®3*»), their Lord ( 11 ® 14*® 22 ®®-®*). 
For Him the perfected community is destined as a 
bride (19*'® 21 ®* ®). Believers are His servants ( 1 * 
2 ®®), as they are the servants of God (7® 10 * 11 *® 
etc.). The name which most expresses what Christ 
is to the Christian is the ‘ Lamb,’ used twenty-nine 
times in the book. The figure of a lamb as if slain, 
t.e. with throat cut as if about to be sacrificed, the 
author is able to use in such a way that it gives 
an impression of power and excites feelings of 
reverence and awe. Although the Lamb slain is 
a striking Christian transformation of the Lion 
of Judah’s tribe (5®* ®), yet lion-liko rather than 
lamb-like qualities remain dominant. The seven 
horns and the seven eyes picture kingly power 
and Divine knowledge. The Christian Messiah 
is one crucified, indeed, but nevertheless kingly 
and powerful, a stern warrior and righteous judge 
(6*® 14*® IV*). His place is near tlie throne of 
God (5®* ® 7®* *’), and at last upon it ( 21 ®®- ®® 22 *'*). 
Although the name Jesus is commonly used ( 1 ® 
12*7 176 iqio 20 ^ ‘22*®), yet the reference is to the 
heavenly, not the eartlily life. Neither allusions 
to the birth of Christ (l‘i*'®, cf. 5® 22 *®), nor to His 
death (5®*-, cf. Is 53; H, cf. Zee 12*®, Dn 7*®), indicate 
a use of the Gospel accounts. The fact of the 
death, however, is of vital significance. The 
crucifixion was the crowning sin of Jerusalem 
( 11 ®), but the slaying—the blood of the Lamb—is 
that through wliich He made men a kingdom, 
priests, unto God ( 1 ® 5*®). This ettect is explained 
as a pundiase (redemption), 5® 14®- ® (cf. 1 Co 6 ®® 
7 ®®), with which the reading, ^jjiravTi iK, in 1 ® 
(‘loosed’), would correspond. But it is also said 
that the redeemed had ‘washed their robes and 
made them white in the blood of the Lamb ’ (7**, 
cf. 22 *^ t<A, and the less probable reading, \oij<rayTt 
dwd, in 1 ®). 

The figure of the slain Lamb itself pictures the 
fact of tlie atoning significance of the death, but 
does not give us a definite theory regarding it. It 
is not certain whether the Paschal lamb is in mind 
(Ex 12 ®*^-, 1 Co 5^), or Is SS’ (as probably in Jn 
j®®. ®®). The vicariousness of Christ’s death is not 
indicated, and the contact with St. Paul’s thought 
at this point seems formal rather than real. 

(c) The Christian life, —Tlie divergence of the 
thought of our book from St. Paul becomes still 
more evident when we note that the white gar¬ 
ments which the redeemed wear signify moral purity 
(3®* ®). It is the duty of the Christian Church to 
array itself in white. The fine linen, bright and 
pure, is the righteous deeds of the saints (19®). Such 
raiment can be, as it were, bought of Christ (3*®), 
or given (6** 19^); but its possession is evidently 
regarded more from the moral than from the 
ritual point of view. There is no such reflexion 
upon the relation of gift and duty in the Christian 
life as in St. Paul; out by the side of praise for 
redemption by Christ’s blood, is an almost legalistic 
conception of salvation by works. In the Tetters, 
works are required by Christ (2®- 31 . >. s. « 

cf. 14** 18® 20*- *®- ** 22*®, Holtzmann). They are His 
works (2®*), the keeping of His words or commands 
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(3*), as well as God’s words (P*® 12^^ 14*® 20^), of 
which Jesus is a witness (1® 3*^}. To keep God’s com¬ 
mands is to keep the testimony of Jesiis (1®* ® 12*^ 19*® 
20“*) or His faitu (14*®). I’ure morals (2*’*- ®® 3^ 14^®) 
and a pure worsliip (2**-®® 13*®**- 14®*-) are enjoined, 
over against heathen influence ; and, to keep these 
in such a time, patience, endurance, fldelity were 
the most needed virtues. ‘ The patience and the 
faith of the saints ’ (13*^^) are closely related virtues. 
That faith and T>atience alike mean fidelity is 
evident (2*® 14*® 2****^ 17*'*'"). They were most mani¬ 
fest in martyrdom. As Christ, tlirough the shed¬ 
ding of Ilis blood, proved llimself a ‘faithful 
witness,’ and attained as a reward His place of 
j)Ower, so Christians gain the highest glory through 
a martyr death. Its power as an example is one 
of the clearest interpretations given by our author 
to Christ’s death (see 7*"* 12** 3®* 20^ ®). The point 
of view of reward is that from which salvation 
is predominantly regarded (2^ etc., ‘to him that 
overcometh,’ 11*^ 22*® 7****' ), 

vi. Kklation of Kev. to other NT Books.— 

1. St. Paul .—The question in what relation the 
Christology and Sotcriology of Kev. stand to 
I’aulinisni is one to which a conlident answer 
is impossible until we know better how to answer 
the questions both of source and of influence with 
reference to St. Taul’s thought at these points. If 
St. Paul is the author of the ‘ higher Christology,’ 
Kev, must bo under his influence, and certainly 
the expression ‘the firstborn from the dead’ (1®) 
suggests Col 1*® (cf. 1 Co 15®**), though Bousset 
believes that I’s 89®** (LXX) accounts for it. To 
the same verse, Col 1*® (cf. v.*®), the expression 
‘ the beginning of the creation of God,’ points (3*^). 
Yot these parallels are far from conclusive. Both 
St. Paul and Kev. exalt Christ above angels as 
a rewartl for His earthly life and death (Ph 2®*^-, 

KevS*'**'-). 

If St. Paul was the first to connect the forgiveness 
of sin with the death of Clirist, the thought of Rev. 
is in some sense due to him ; but St. Paul’s origin¬ 
ality at this point is an oj)en nuestion (1 Co 15®* **), 
and the ellect of the death of Cnrist is hero described 
in a wholly un-Pauline way. Again, the univer¬ 
sality of the gosj»el owed most to the championship 
of St. I’aul, but Weizsiicker is justified in saying 
that in Kev. .Judaism has become universalistic 
and free from law, not in the Pauline way, but in 
a way of its own. The thought of Kev 6** is that 
of Ei)h 2**, but dependence is not evident. 

TJiere are many j)oints of contact between the 
two writers in e.schatology, but none that cannot 
be ex}»lained from the common basis of Jewish 
and primitive Christian conceptions. It is not 
probable that we are to infer from Kev 7* * 11****> 
an expectation like St. Paul’s of the final repent¬ 
ance and salvation of the .Jewish peojde (Ko 11®®) ; 
it is, liowever, possible. St. Paul expects a literal 
renewal of the world (Ko 8*** ®®, cf. Kev 21*); also 
(before this?) an interregnum of Christ (1 Co 15®®) 
when He and His (6® ») will overcome all powers 
hostile to God (Kev 20<-«); the last foe to be destroyed 
is death (1 Co 16®«, Kev ‘20*^). It is a striking fact 
that while the literalness of these expectations is 
not to be questioned in St. Paul’s case, in Kev. we 
feel ourselves to be everywhere on the border line 
between fact and figure. None of these {larallels 
is so striking as the contrast between St. Paul’s 
attitude towards Rome and that of Revelation (Ko 
13*-®, 2 Th 2^). Even at this point, however, we 
cannot think of an intentional polemic against St. 
Paul. Antichrist has taken on a Roman instead of 
a Jewish character by the course of events. The 
effort of Baur and Volkmar to prove the presence 
of an anti-Pauline polemic in tne book cannot bo 
regarded as successful. The Christianity of the 
John of Rev. is neither national nor legal in a 
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Jewish sense {e.g. 6® 2*^-» 21«). The 

absoluteness of its freedom from Judaism, i.e. of its 
conviction that Christians are the true Jews, is seen 
in the fact that it can adopt without change such 
thoroughly Jewish pictures as 7*‘® 11*’*®, taking 
for granted their figurative application to the 
Christian community. Its conception of faith 
and of works is neither St. Paul’s nor is it aimed 
against St. Paul’s conception. 

We may agree with Julicher that the Christi¬ 
anity of Rev. is neither Pauline nor anti-Pauline ; 
and that, as far as one can speak of the religious 
conceptions of the book outside of the eschato¬ 
logical circle, they can be understood as a simple 
development of the primitive form in which the 
gospel came through Jewish believers to Jews. It 
must, however, be .a late, not an early development. 

2. The Synoptic Oos2^els. —The traditional de¬ 
fence of the apostolicity and truth of Rev. by the 
claim that it is only an elaboration of the esenato- 
logical teachings of Jesus, especially in Mt 24 [-25] 
= Mk 13 = Lk 21-H17**® ®^+12®® **®, must now be 
reconsidered and tested in view of a growing 
inclination on the part of scholars to regard these 
chapters as due to an elaboration of the simpler 
teachings of Jesus regarding the future, under the 
influence of the escmatological conceptions, in¬ 
herited from Judaism, of which Rev. is a product 
and record. The parallels are, of course, unmis¬ 
takable ; but for the historical interpretation of 
them we must wait for further studies in the 
Gospels, and in the history of those traditions of 
the life and teachings of Jesus out of which the 
Gospels came. 

Iloltzmann (Einl. 422) adduces the followinj? parallels: Mk 
137 »=rRev 64-». 12, Mk 13io.-=Kev 140, Mk 13i3 = Uev 22 a, Mk 13i» 
=rRcv 1618, esp. Mk 182^.25= Rev 6*2 14 8»2 01 . 2 , Mk 1328 (still 
more closely Mt 2780) = Rov 1 ?, Mk 1327 = Rev 7h Mk 1831 = Rev 
614 1717 21 h and apparent contrasts between Rev IP and Mk 
1314, Rev 103- 6 1415 and Mk 13«2 

Von Soderi (^Ahkamllantim^ p. 132), on the basis of various 
parallels (Rev 131 ® Lk 2 rh, Rev 610 Lk IS?, Rev 0 I 8 Lk 288<>, 
Rev 83 ICI 8 Lk 1230 ( = Mt 244iq, Rev 820 Lk 1238 1415-24, Rev llO 
Lk 2138, Rev 83 147-15 Lk 123»f.4.», Rev P 226 Lk 188, Rev 1* 
2210 Lk 218, Rev 1J)9 l.k 14i®, Rev 22? Lk 112«, Rev 1615 Lk 
12-17J, regards it as probable that the Christian editor of Rev. was 
familiar with Luke’s Gospel. He thinks (p. 168f.), on the other 
hand, that Matthew used Rev. in its present form because of 
the parallel use of words and phrases in many passages (cf. 
e.g. Mt 612 Rev 19?, Mt 82H Rev 218, Mt 2018 2214 Rev 1714, Mtl6i9 
Rev 118 87 91 201, Mt 2753 Rev 112 sjp 2210, Mb 26 Rev 117, Mt 191? 
23* 2820 [to keep, commands of Christ] 2618 Rev 13 22R>, 

Mt 1610 1818 (Aiiivl Rev !», Mt 2652 Rev 13io, Mt 2480 Rev 1? 
Mt 2412 Rev 24-1» 8l5»., Mt 22 Rev 121, Mt 211 Rev 2124, Mt 218-18 
Rev 124. 17). Such parallels as Iloltzmann adduces between 
Rev. and Mk 13 are referred by von Soden and many others to 
common or related Jewish apocalyptical sources. 

3. The Gospel and Epistles of St. John, —The 
relation between Kev. and the other Johannine 
writings ha.*! been obscured by critical attacks and 
apologetic defence. Zahn’s extravagant statement, 
that tlie common use of the name Logos (Jn !*• 

1 Jn 1*, Kov 19*®) outweighs all the irreconcilable 
contradictions which have been found between the 
ideas of Kev. and those of the other Johannine 
writings, is anything but conclusive, although the 
importance of this point of connexion is to be 
recognized. Even Zahn admits the difliculty of 
the problem presented by the difference of stylcy 
but thinks that both John ana Rev. betray a 
Hebrew author, and that the same man might 
write differently as a prophet and as a historian 
and teacher. It is re^ly by appeal to a super¬ 
natural agency that Zahn reconciles the books. 
In the Bk. of Revelation St. John is in ecstasy 
and receives everything in vision, the form as well 
as the material (p. 014 f.). So the books are not 
by the same real author, after all; and how would 
Zahn estimate the relative value of the work of 
John and that of the Spirit? In regard to the 
peculiar style of Kev., with its departures from 
grammatical rules, certainly in part intentional^ 
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perhaps in the effort to give the eilect of the 
Hebrew prophetic style, see especially Bousset, 
/Comm. pp. 183-208. 

That Kev. is not by the author of the Gospel 
and the First Ep. of John appears to the present 
writer little less than a certainty. There are, 
indeed, ideas common to these books. We have 
already noticed the common use of all the Johan- 
nine writings by the Montanists because John 
romises the prophetic spirit, and Rev. is a pro- 
uct of it; and the common rejection of all by 
the so-called Alogi, though later opponents of 
Montanism were contentea to reject Kevelation. 
There are also Johannine forms of expression in 
Rev. (see, e.g,, Jn 17“, Rev 2^- ^ 3^ Jn 15»'- 
171 ® 20^*). But so there are here Pauline forms of 
expression. Indeed the thought - world of our 
author is related to one side of St. PauPs, while 
John and 1 John are related to another ; and while 
it is not impossible that both Rev. and John pre¬ 
suppose St. Paul, between these books themselves 
little but contrast can be discovered, both in 
thought and in expression. 

Bousset has sought to prove a linguistic relation- 
si 1 ip such as to justify the belief that Rev. came 
from the same circles in Asia Minor from which 
the Johannine writings cariio. The John of Asia 
Minor was, he believes, not the apostle, but the 
presbyter John ; and thou^jfh neither the Gospel 
nor tlie Apocalypse was written by him, Bousset 
supposes that both rest in some way upon him. 
That the John of Asia Minor was the apostle 
remains, however, still the more probable supposi¬ 
tion (see the elaborate argument of Zahn, For- 
schuTigerif vi. 1900, pp. 175-217). But the inference 
that the John of Kev. must in that case be the 


that they express. The special religious worth of 
Rev. lies first of all in its Christianity and then in 
what results from this; in the fact that though 
chiefly apocalyptical it is partly prophetic in char¬ 
acter, that though largely dependent on tradition it 
is not wholly without the marks of a creative spirit 
(Bousset, p. 11 ). ‘The book has its imperishable 
religious worth because of the energy of faith that 
finds expression in it, the splendid certainty of its 
conviction that God’s cause remains always the 
best^and is one with the cause of Jesus Christ; 
but It is unreasonable to treat the detail of its 
phantasies as an authentic source for a history of 
the past or the future’ (Jiilicher, p. 168). 

The form of the book is uncongenial to us ; but 
a fair historical judge will not condemn it for its 
form, which the age supplied, and which served 
the age. We shall do best justice to the form if 
we regard it as practically poetical. The line 
which must be drawn for a true appreciation of 
our book is not the rough line between literal and 
figurative speech, but the far more delicate one 
between pictures consciously fashioned to express 
spiritual realities, and visions of persons and actions 
literally taken, but valued for the spiritual realities 
that lie behind them. This is an important dis¬ 
tinction, but does not involve a fundamental con¬ 
trast. Our author is a poet, whether consciously 
or not, since, wliethcr taken as word-pictures or as 
actualities his visions were to him, as they are to 
us, symbols of spiritual realities, of Christian faiths 
and hopes.—But, apart from form, are the faiths 
and hopes of the book fully Christian ? It is hard 
not to judge the hatred of Rome and the desire for 
vengeance as in some measure a departure from 
Christ. The difference between His announcement 


apostle, is weakened by the observation that the 
apocalyptist does not speak with the authority of 
his own person. The authoritative author of his 
book is Christ. All that the author claims for 
himself is that he is a genuine prophet. The 
common idea ‘ that he appears as a special authority 
before his readers rests on fancy’ (Jiilicher, Eim, 
176). It is not he but Christ who criticizes and 
commends the Cliurches. There remains, of course, 
the other possibility, that, like other apocalypses, 
this also IS pseudonymous, issued in the apostle’s 
name. But we should in that case confidently 
look for clear references to the apostle’s experi¬ 
ences, whereas the writer regards himself every¬ 
where as a prophet, and seems to look upon the 
apostles from without ( 2 H^ cf. 18'-'^). Tiiat the 
apostle was the author of Rev., and therefore not 
of John (Baur, etc.), is now urged anew, chiefly 
on the ground of external testimony, by B. W. 
Bacon {Iiitrod. to NT, 1900); but, though not 
impossible, it can never be so established as to be 
a weighty presupposition for the solution of the 
problem of the Gospel. That the writer of Rev. 
need not have known Jesus, remains a strong in¬ 
dication that he did not know Him, 

In distinction from the Gospel, the Apocalypse 
can be historically interpreted and estimated with¬ 
out regard to the question of its author, i.e. of its 
final author; but a book of this class cannot be 
understood at all apart from the stream of apoca¬ 
lyptical tradition out of which it comes, of which 
it IS in large measure a product. Of its authorship 
nothing more than guesses can be given. Witli 
the nature of the book itself and the resulting 
method of its interpretation it is possible to deal 
more positively. 

Conclusion ,—The historical value of this book 
as a witness to early Christianity, and the temper 
and expectation with which it faced its long struggle 
against the world, cannot be over-estimated. Tlie 
rdigious value of apocalypses in general lies not 
in their form or forecast, but in the religious faith 


of the fall of Jerusalem and this prediction of the 
fall of Rome is just the deeper-lying difference 
between prophecy and apocalypse. Christ would 
not allow the kingdom of God to be put into con¬ 
trast and competition with the kingdom of Cmsar 
(Mk 12^**'^’). St. Paul followed His contradiction 
of Judaism at this point (Ko 13^*^ so 1 P 2*^'^’^); but 
the writer of Rev. seems hardly to escape altogether 
the Jewish confusion of religion with politics. To 
use the money of the realm, or rather to engage 
in tranvsactions involving papers which must be 
attested by the official stamp of I'he 

emperor (i)eissmann, Neue BiOclstudien, 1897, 
pp. 68-76), seemed to him the worship of the 
neast (13^'^). With tliis goes also the absence of 
love, and with it again the absence of hope for 
men. The missionary spirit of Christianity is 
not here. Christians are to hold fast what they 
have, and the sinful world will be more sinful still 
until its speedy destruction. To the union of re¬ 
ligion with politics belonged, in the Jewish mind, 
the hope that the saints would in the end rule over 
the world ( 20 ^’®). Whether it is possible to regard 
this millennial reign as taken by our author from 
some Jewish source for its underlying idea, or 
whether we must regard him as adopting the reality 
with the form, through the influence of nis attitude 
towards Rome, it is in either case impossible not to 
regret the influence of these verses upon Christian 
history. To this criticism, however, two things 
are to be said. One is that as events, especially 
the Exile, brought about the transition from pro¬ 
phecy to apocalypse in Judaism, so events put 
Christianity at this crisis in the attitude of self- 
defence against the threatened extinction of its faith 
at the hands of Rome. The other consideration is 
that it was not for its chiliastic liope, but in spite 
of it, that Rev. held its place in the Christian 
Canon; and it has not been this that has given 
the book its power. 

It is the Christianity, not the Judaism, of the 
book that has made and kept for it a place in 
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Christian Scriptures. It aimed to put Christ at 
the centre of religious faith and hope. His words 
are the complete law of God, His testimony is the 
full contents and inspiration of jirophecy. The 
Churches are under His eye, and responsiole only 
to Him. He also opens the book of God’s final 
purposes for inankimh His birth, death, and re¬ 
surrection began that victory of good over evil, 
which His coming and reign will bring to a glori¬ 
ous completion, for His corning is the coming of 
God. The power and abiding worth of the bo<Sc is 
in this splendid faith, against all appearances, in 
the kingship of Christ and God ; in the strong 
hope which maintained itself amid persecution and 
unto death ; and in the intensity of emotion through 
which the language, though Doth our ignorance 
and our knowledge make it in part less impressive 
than it was at first, has still the pow'er, and in 
many passages the unimpaired power, to stir in us 
an answering hope and faith. 

LiTKiiATURK.—Tlie principal books in which a historical under¬ 
standing of itev. h(ut been furthered, and several of the im- 
)>ortanl articles and discussions regarding It, have been named 
111 the course of this article. The text may be studied with the 
help of Weiss (Die Johan. Apoc.: Textkrit. (Intersuchumjent 
1M91), Gwyrin (The Apocalypee of St. John^ 1897), and Gregory 
(Text‘Kr\tik d. NT^ lk)0); tne older critical view (contemporary- 
historical) In the Commentaries of Lhcke, Dleek, and Ewald. In 
America, Stuart’s Commentary (1845) defended this general 
method, with some ‘church-historical’ features. Of recentcritics 
the works of Vischer, Spitta, Gunkel, and Bousset are most de¬ 
serving of study. The Commentaries of Bousset (Meyer’s Series, 
1890)and lloltzinanii (2nd ed. 1893)are of the greatest value. See 
also the Introductions of Holtzinann, Jillicher, ^hn, and Bae.on; 
also the llistorirg of the Apostolio Age by Weizsiicker (ii. 18fl. 
161 -205), M(!Giffert, and Bartlet; the NT Theologies of WelBB, 
Bcysrhlag, Stevens, Holtzmann, Titius (Die neute^t. Lehre von 
tier Seligkeity iv. 1900), and artt. on Apoc. by Harnack in Encyo. 
lirit.^ and Bousset In Encyc. Bibl. Of other books bearing in an 
important way upon the understanding of Rev., reference may 
ho made again to Gunkel, Schhpfung und Chaos (1895); Bousset, 
l)er Antichr^t (1895, in English, The Antichrist Legend^ 1896); 
luicken, Michael (1898); Weinel, Wirkungen des Geistes^ etc, 

0899). Frank C. Porter. 

REVENGE, REYENGER.--See Avenge, and 
Goel. 

REVEREND. — In earlier English Ihero is no 
dill’cronco in meaning between ‘ reverend ’ (from 
Lat. reverendusy pass, ptep, of revercri to fear, re¬ 
vere) and reverent (through Old Fr. reverent). Only 
the form ‘ reverend ’ occurs in AV : l*s IW * Holy 
and reverend is his name’ LXX dyiop 

Kal (ftoftepdvy Vnlg. .mnctiim et terrihile), and 2 Mac 
15^^ ‘ Kevercml in conversation ’ {ai5ifj/xopa t^p dirdp- 
rijaiPy Viilg. verecundum visUy ItV * reverend in 
bearing’), KV maintains the mod. distinction be¬ 
tween * reverend’ = to be revered, and‘reverent* 
(as from act. ptci>.) = revering. It retains ‘ reverend* 
in Pa 111 ® and 2 Mac 15^® aiul adds Ph 4 * marg. (Gr. 
aefxp6sy RV ‘honourable’); and it also introduces 
‘ reverent* into Tit 2 * ‘ reverent in demeanour * {ip 
KaraarifjpaTi UpowpeveUy AV ‘in behaviour as be- 
cometh holiness ’). The older versions that use 
the word always spell it ‘reverent* (Bish. in Ps 
111®, Gen. and I)ou. in 2 Mac 15*®). 

J. Hastings. 

REVIVE* —In some of the examples of ‘ revive* 
in AV it is evident that the meaning is literally to 
come back to life from the dead (or transitively to 
bring back to life). Thus 1 K 17®® ‘ The soul of the 
child came into him again, and he revived*; 2 K 
1331 t When the man w as let dow n and touched the 
bones of Elisha, he revived, and stood up on his 
feet *; Noh 4* * Will they revive the stones out of 
the heaps of the rubbish which are burned ? *; 
Ho 14® ‘ Christ both died, and rose, and revived.* 
And, even when this is not the meaning, the word 
carries greater force than it now bears to us. Thus 
llo 7® * When the commandment came, sin revive<l, 
and I died.* Cf. Erasmus, Commune Crede, 89, ‘It 
is more probable by the deade to understonde those 


that have departed from theyr bodies afore the 
daye of judgemente (for os sone as they shall be 
revived and risen agayne, they shall be judged) *; 
Lk 15®* Hhem. ‘ This my sonne was dead, and is 
revived*; and Shaks. I Henry VI. I. i. 18— 

Henry is dead, and never shall revive.’ 

J. Hastings. 

REZEPH (^)n ; B*** Pd^es, A rV 

2K 19^®; BQ“» ‘Pd^e^, NQ* 'Pd0es, A Pd^eiy, 

I Is 37^®; Vulg. Roseph 2 K 19**, Reseph Is 37*®).— 

' Mentioned in the message of the Kabshakeh of 
I Sennacherib to Hezekiah, when demanding the 
I surrender of Jerusalem, with Gozan and Haran, 

I and the children of Eden which were in Telassar. 
The district in which this town w^as situated be¬ 
longed, for several centuries, to Assyria, and its 
I name occurs, as was to be expected, many times in 
the Assyrian records, generally under the form 
Ra^appa (also Raqajm and Ra.^npi). The site is 
now represented by Ru§dfay betw^cen Palmyra and 
the Euphrates, and is thought to be the 'P 7 ;o-d 0 a of 
Ptolemy (v. 15). The earliest mention of the place 
in the Assyrian records is in the Eponym Canon, 
where we learn that Ninip-kibsi-u§ur was the 
prefect in B.c. 839. From b.c. 804 to 774, the prefect 
was Igi-guba-Sres, or Ninip-dre^, who, judging from 
the length of his term, and the fact that he was twice 
eponym, must have enjoyed the confidence of his 
superiors to an unusual degree. Other prefects 
mentioned as having held the office of eponym 
were Sin-§allim-anni in 747, and B51*5mur-anni 
in B.C. 737. As all the above-named prefects of 
Kezeph have Assyrian names, it is very probable 
that they were, without exception, Assyrians. 
The tablet K 9921, how'ever, mentions a governor 
{bH pihati) named Abda’,* who seems to hear a 
native name, and probably held oflice at a later 
date than the ejionyms whose names are given by 
the Assyrian Canon. The district was an important 
trade-centre in ancient times, as the tablets and 
lists from Nineveli show. 

Litbraturk.—D olitzach, ParadieSy p. 297; Schrader in Riehm, 

uwBy s.v.y COT ii. 11 . T. G. Pinches. 


REZIN (rxi). —No doubt the name was origin¬ 
ally spelled iWi, i.e. Rezon or Razon. The LXX 
'Vaaaaojp (in Kings, hut in Isaiah 'Paaelp or 'Paalp 
disputes the place) points to the o sound; so does 

the Assyrian Ra-^im-nu and the Pesh. ^^ 5 . 

1. From 2 K 16® and Is 7*'® we learn that Hezin, 
king of Damascus, and Pekah, king of Israel, 
planned an attack on Judah. This was in the 
year B.c. 734. Damascus and Israel were vassal 
States, subject to the suzerainty of Assyria. In 
III Haw. 9, No. 3, Tiglath-pileser (see winckler, 
Keilinsch. Texth, p. 17) enumerates the articles 
paid him in tribute by 74 of Damascus and 

Menatiem of Samaria. The two tributaries were 
now anxious to throw off the yoke. Naturally 
they sought to enlist the aid of their neighbour 
Judah, which, for all that appears, was at this 
time nominally independent of the great king. 
Meeting with a refusal, the confederates moved 
forwards against Ahaz. We have no reliable in¬ 
formation as to the earlier events of the campaign. 
The assertion in 2 K 16* that Hezin ‘ recovered 
Elath to Syria, and drove the Jews from Elath ; 
and the Syrians came to Elath and dwelt there 
unto this aay,* is obviously an error. The Syrians 
had nothin^^ to do with that district, which came 
rather within the sphere of Edom. The original 
D'liM (Edom) of the text has been corrupted into 
Dnn (Aram), owk (Edomites) into Q'Diih (Aramaeans, 
Syrians), and when once this was done the inser* 
“ Probably thers Bbould bo a vowel at the end {' Ahddu, or, 
perhaps, A hdxPip Cf. and lU variant 
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tion of the king’s name, Rezin, easily followed. 
It should be noted that according to 2 Ch 26'^ the 
Edomites were actively hostile to Ahaz. Ail, 
then, that wo really know of the beginning of the 
campaign is that the two kings, of whom Rezin 
was the more active and powerful, advanced with 
their troops against Jerusalem and besieged it. 
Isaiah endeavoured to allay the intense alarm which 
this caused amongst the citizens, but his efforts 
did not meet with much success. Ahaz, at all 
events, put more confidence in foreign intervention 
than in the prophet’s assurance of Divine protec¬ 
tion. He ‘ took the silver and the gold that was 
found in the house of the Lord, and in the 
treasures of the king’s house, and sent it for a 
present,’ i.e, as tribute, to Tiglath-pileser, entreat- | 
ing his immediate help. The Assyrian was only 
too delighted with the pretext for interference. | 
His approach was the signal for the murder of | 
Pekah by his own subjects (2 K 16*^), who then 
accepted the great king’s nominee, IIoshea, as 
their sovereign : ‘ I took the land of Bit-Chumria 
[Beth-Omri] . . . the whole of its people. I carried 
away their possessions to Assyria. Pekah their 
king did they dethrone, and I set Hoshea to rule 
over them’ (III Raw. 10, No. 2 , in Winckler). 
Turning against Damascus, he encountered a more 
determined resistance. 2 K 16® states that he 
Hook it, and carried the people of it captive to 
Kir, and slew Rezin.* But the Assyrian monarch 
himself informs us that the siege lasted more than a 
year. It ended in B.C. 732. Schrader {COT i. 257) 
says that Rawlinson found the slaying of Rezin 
mentioned on a block, which was unfortunately 
left behind in Asia and has since disappeared. 

Winckler Untersuch. pp. 74,75) identifies 

‘the son of Tabeel’ (Is 7®) witli Rezin. He ex¬ 
plains Tabeel (7’d6-E/) as meaning ‘ El is wise,’ and 
argues from the equivalent name Eliada (1 K ll®’) 
and from the J\tb-rimmon of 1 K 15^® that such a 
name as 'Tdb’El was not uncommon amongst the 
kings of this dynasty. And since Hhe son of 
Rcmaliah ’ in Is 7® means Pekah, he holds tliat 
* the son of TUb-El ’ in Is V means Rezin. Dam¬ 
ascus, too, being the predominant partner, the 
chief profit of the expedition M'ould fall to its king. 
The series of Damascene kings, therefore, accord¬ 
ing to him is as follows :— 

Circa 950 b.o. . . . Rezon. 

From about 885-844. . Bir-’ldH, the Ben-hadad of 

the Bible. 

From 844 to about 804 (?) Hazael. 

804 (V>-744 (?) . . . Mari’ —In the Bible, Ben- 

hadad. 

743(?>-? .... T5b-El. 

?-732 .... Rezin. 

But the identification on which this depends is 
precarious. Obviously the periphrasis, ‘ the son of 
Kemaliah,’ is intended to be contemptuous. It 
recalls the fact that Pekah was a usurper, entirely 
unconnected with the royal family. Probably, 
then, ‘ the son of Tfi,b-El ’ is also a scornful title, 
hurled at one who was a mere puppet in the hands 
of the two kings. If lYib-El had been a king of 
Damascus, it would have been no derogation to 
Rezin’s dignity to be entitled his son. 

2. In Ezr 2 ‘‘® = Neh 7®® ‘the children of Rezin’ 
(TV! are mentioned amongst the Nethinim. 
The LXX has viol 'Paaibp : the i/ioi Aaiadv of 1 Es 5 *' 
is evidently a mere scribe’s error, resulting from 
the common confusion of t and i. Gutlie, in 
Kautzsch’s Apokr,, unhesitatingly restores the 
‘ Rezin ’ in this passage. J. Taylor. 

REZON ({h*] ‘prince’), son of Eliada, was one of 
the generals of that Hadadezer, king of Zobah, 
whom David overthrew (2 S 8 *®^*)- Falling into 
disfavour with his master, as David had done with 
Saul, he fled from him. A band of freebooters 


attached themselves to his standard; and, begin¬ 
ning in this feeble fashion, he eventually became 
strong enough to seize Damascus, where he founded 
a dynasty. During his own lifetime ho proved a 
thorn in the side of Solomon (I K 11®®), and the 
kings who traced their descent from him were 
amongst the most persistent and troublesome of 
Israers adversaries. 

The question has been raised whether Rezon is 
the correct name. LXX A, it is true, supports that 
form with ; but B has ’E<rpc 6 /x 1 K 1 1 which 

apparently corresponds to to which also the 

Pesh. niay point. Moreover, the of 

1 K 15^® seems to occupy much the same position 
in the genealogy as the pn of I K 11 ^. Hence the 
conjecture that {Hezron) should be substituted 
for the pn {Rezon) and the p'm {Hezion) of these 
two passages respectively. On the other hand, it 
must be remembered that the Greek for p"im would 
most likely have been ’Efpw/i rather tlian Etr.; cf. 
*A^cLv for pun and 'PaaeLv for py"). The three kings, 
Hezron (our Rezon)^ Tab-rimmon, and Ben-hadad, 
must also have enjoyed very long reigns if they 
occupied the entire interval from David to Asa. 
In the absence, therefore, of absolutely conclusive 
evidence, we are not at liberty to alter the form of 
the name or to assume the identity of Rezon and 
Hezion. 

The integrity of the text and the reliableness of 
the statements in 1 K 11 "®-®®, the only passage where 
this prince is named, are also disputed. Internal 
evidence, coupled with the fact that LXX (B, Luc.) 
omit the words, proves that ‘ when David slew them 
of Zobah’ is no part of the original text. Kittel 
{Hist, of the Hebrews, ii. 63) points out that even 
in the MT it looks as though vv.®®*®®*^ had boon in¬ 
terpolated between v.®® and v.®®^ and that in the 
LaX (B, Luc.) the whole episode is connected witli 
v.*^ But the connexion with is as unsuitable 
as that with v.®®. In either case it interrupts the 
Hadad narrative, and gives the impression of a 
gloss. This, however, is not to say that it is un- 
nistorical. J. Taylor. 

RHEGIUM f PT) 7 ioy), the modern Reggio, was an 
important and ancient Greek colony near the 
south-western extremity of Italy, and close to the 
narrowest point of tne straits separating that 
country from Sicily, opposite Messana (Messina) 
and about 6 to 7 miles distant from it. It was 
a much more important place in the ancient 
system of coasting navigation than it is in modern 
: times. The whirlpool of Charybdis near Messana, 
and the rock of Scylla some miles from Rhegium 
[ round the promontory north of the town, were 
reckoned much more dangerous then ; and ships 
had often to lie at Rhegium waiting for a suitable 
wind, and avoiding the currents which in certain 
circumstances run very strong in the straits. 
Hence the Dioscuri, the patrons and protectors of 
sailors, were much worshipped at Rhegium, and are 
represented on its coins : tne mariners of the ships 
that put in at Rhegium would often make or dis¬ 
charge their vows to the ‘ Twin Gods ’ in the town. 

Rhegium occupied not merely an important but 
also a dangerous and exposed situation. A great 
city in the 6th and 6th cents. B.C., it was totally 
destroyed, and its inhabitants sold os slaves, by 
Dionysius of Syracuse in 387. Again in 280-270 
it was destroyed. Campanian troops, received as 
a garrison inU) the city, murdered the male popu¬ 
lation and made themselves masters of the place, 
till they were captured and exterminated by a 
Roman army, and the town was given back to the 
scanty remnant of its former p^ulation. Hence¬ 
forth it was in alliance with Rome as a eivita$ 
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fmderata. After this it is mentioned only inciden¬ 
tally amid the Roman wars. It narrowly escaped 
the forfeiture of its territoiy to the soldiers of the 
triumvirs after the battle of Philippi, being spared 
by Augustus probably from a desire to Iceep at 
this important harbour a population accustom^ to 
navigation and friendly to himself ; and in the 
Sicilian War (B.C. 38-3(5) it rendered good service 
both to his fleet and his army, and was rewarded 
with the title of Julium Khegium and an increase 
of population (with other accomoanyin^ advan¬ 
tages). Strabo mentions it as a flourishing town 
about A.D. 20. It [^resented a curious mixture of 
Greek and Roman population and life, shown in its 
mixed Greek and Latin inscriptions. It was the 
terminus of one of the ^eat Roman roads, a branch 
of the Anpinn Way, diverging from it at Capua, 
built probably by the prajtor Popiliua in B.C. 134 
and called Via I’ojdlia. The actual noint of cross¬ 
ing to Sicily was at the Columna or ^tatua, 6 miles 
or more north of Rhogium. 

The ship in which St. Paul sailed from Malta to 
I’uteoli, the ‘Dioscuri** (a name of good omen), 
lay for a day in the harbour of Rhegium, waiting 
till a south wind arose, which carried it to Puteofi 
on the morrow after it sailed [hevrepaioC). Probably 
some of the sailors on the ‘ Dioscuri * took the 
opportunity of thanking the Twin Gods in the 
city for their successful voyage at that early 
season of the year, and praying for equal luck to 
their destination. The manceuvre by which the 
ship rea(!hed Rhegium scoms quite clear ; and yet 
has caused much trouble and variety of opinion. 
'J'ho ship must have had a favourable wind from 
Malta, otherwise it would not have attempted the 
crossing over the open sea so early in the year. 
This wind carried it to Syracuse, but there it had 
to lie for throe days, which proves that the wind 
liad shifted and was then against it. It then sailed 
to Rhegium ; and, as it had to wait in Rliegium 
till a south wind set in, the wind with which it 
reached Rhogium cannot have been south. The 
ex 2 )ression which Luke uses, shows that 

the wind was so far unfavourable that the ship 
could not nin a straight course {evOvSpop.eiu, Ac 16“ 
2P), but had to tack, running out north-eastwards 
towards Italy and then ba<!k to the Sicilian coast. 
This is the explanation of a practical yachtsman, 
James Smith, in his Voyage and Shipwreck of St, 
Pavl. The explanation of nepLcXddvres as‘sailing 
round the Sicilian coast’ seems certainly wrong. 
The reading irepifX^prcy in R seems to be a 
corru 2 »tion, accepted through failure to understand 
the true text; it eau hardly be rendered ‘weighing 
anchor ’ (which is the suggested rendering), for in 
Ac 21*^ it has an accusative following it in that 
sense, as Blass points out; moreover, it is of great 
consequence in Ac 27^° to give that information 
(see Smith, op, cit., on the 2 )a.s.sap:c), but here it is 
unnecessary. W. M. Ramsay. 

RHEIMS YERSION.-See Versions. 

RHESA rPW).~A son of Zenibbabel, Lk 3^. 

RHODA (r65rf), —The name means ‘ Rose.* When 
St. Peter was miraculously released from pri.son 
ho went to the house of Mary the mother of Mark. 
A damsel (iraiSlaKrj) of the name of Rhoda came to 
the door, but opened not the gate for gWlness, and 
ran in and tola how Peter stood before the gate. 

* Luke saw or heard the ship (a Roman imperial vessel) called 
by its Latin nameparosetno Geminit or Ccutoribtu (compare 
the inscription CiC lii. No. 8, tiavis paroimno Itopharid, i,€. 
whose Bi(fn was the Pharian Isis) in the Greek translation 
w»o»rvifx^ Ai0o^m»Cp»4t (where the dative represents the Latin 
abmt absol., as in consule Cicerone^ itwkr^ ILm^m); and ^e 
fonixula remains in his text to puule those commentators who 
study only literary Greek and nes^lect technical lani^age. 


She was accused of being mad, but persisted in her 
statement (Ac 12^**^^). Notliing further is known 
of her. The name is fairly common both in litera¬ 
ture and inscriptions, and was often given to slave 
girls. A. C. Headlam. 

RHODES (T6Sos) ranks among the most brilliant 
of the many brilliant cities of ancient Greece. The 
city was founded in B.C. 408, at the extreme north¬ 
eastern point of the island of Rliodes, when the 
three ancient cities, Lindus, Camirus, and lalysus, 
were concentrated in the new foundation. It 
enjoyed an admirable situation and a splendid 
climate. The commercial aptitude of the popula¬ 
tion knew how to use its advantages by wise laws 
and just dealings with their competitors and allies 
in the trade of the eastern Mediterranean. Rhodes 
was at its highest pitch of power in the 2nd cent. 
B.C., having been made mistress of great part of 
Caria and Lycia in the settlement of 189, after the 
defeat and expulsion from Asia Minor of Antiochus 
and the Seleucid power. The city was, however, 
too powerful to suit the Roman policy. In B.c. 166 
the Carian and Lycian cities were declared inde¬ 
pendent by Rome; and another blow was struck 
at Rhodian commercial supremacy by making 
Delos a free port in the same year. The result 
of these disasters is to be observed in the diminu¬ 
tion and alteration of Rhodian coinage about that 
time. But Rhodes continued to maintain its 
commerce. It was relieved of Delian comiJctition 
by the great massacre of the Romans in Delos by 
Mithrioates in B.c. 87; and by continuing loyal to 
Rome in that critical time, when almost every 
other Greek city joined Mithridates, it recovered 
favour and was permitted to regain part of its 
Carian possessions. In the Roman civil wars 
Rhodes from B.c. 47 to 43 supported the cause of 
Caesar, and sufi’ered severely in consequence. C. 
Cassius captured the city in 43, and exacted 4500 
talents from its people; and another Cassius in 
42 burned all the Jlhodian ships excej)t thirty, 
which he manned with crews of his own and took 
away. Rhodes hencefortli was a city devoid of 
real power; and it sank practically into a common 
provincial town of the Roman empire, though it 
ranked as a free city under tlio early emperors 
(except for a short time under Claudius, who took 
away its freedom and afterwards restored it again). 
Yet Strabo mentions (p. 652) that it was tlie most 
splendid city known to him in respect of harbours, 
streets, walls, and other equipment. Such was 
its condition in the time of St. Paul. Shortly 
afterwards Vespasian made it a part of the pro¬ 
vince Lycia. 

Rhodes is mentioned in the NT only as a point 
where St. Paul touched on his voyage from Troas 
to Ciesarea, Ac 2P. The route along the coast 
between the ports of the [*rovince Asia on the one 
side and those of Syria or Egypt on the other, was 
probably the most frequented seaway in the whole 
of the Mediterranean. The voyage was marked by 
a number of 8toi)i>ing-point8,—Cos, Patara, etc.,— 
where the ordinary ships engaged in the trade 
called as a matter of course; and these are men¬ 
tioned in Ac 20 and 21, with the exception of 
Myra (which is given in the Western Text only). 
Rhodes was one of them ; and the ship on which 
St. Paul and* the whole body of delegates were 
sailing touched there between Cos and Patara. 
This IS all in the customary form. Hundreds of 
ships did the same every year. An excellent 
illustration is supplied by the voyage of Herod, 
about B.c. 14, from Palestine by Rhodes, Cos, 
Chios, and Mitylene, to Byzantium and Sinope 
(see Jos. Ant, xvi. ii. 2). 

Rhodes was also, beyond all doubt, one of the 
ports of call on the voyage from Alexandria to 
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Puteoli or to Ostia. It is, indeed, not mentioned 
in the voyages of that class described under 
Myra, but none of those narratives gives a list 
of harbours, and we may assume with confidence 
that in each case Rhodes was a port where the 
ship called (unless in exceptional circumstances). 
That is proved by the voyage of Vespasian from 
Alexandria to Rome in A.D. 70, which was by way 
of the Lyciau coast and Rhodes, as is seen by 
comparing Dion Cassius, Ixvi. 8, with Zonaras, 
xi. 17, and Jos. BJ vii. ii. 1. The voyage of Herod 
the Great in B.c. 40 from Alexandria to Rome by 
Pamphylia and Rhodes is also a good illustration.* 
Herod evidently passed east and north of Cyprus, 
like the ship in Ac 27^“*; but it was the stormy 
season, and the over-sea voyage, common in the 
summer season, could not then be risked: see 
Myra, where these two voyages may be added to 
the examples ouoted. 

Rhodes is also mentioned in 1 Mac 15^ among 
the States to which the Romans sent letters on 
behalf of the Jews about B.C. 138 (see Piiasells, 
Lycia, Delos, etc.). Only self-governing free 
States were thus addressed ; and Rhodes, as almost 
the greatest maritime State of the eastern Medi¬ 
terranean, was of course included. The ships 
carrying Jews from the west and from the Aegean 
coasts and cities to and from Jerusalem, for the 
Passover, would all, as we have seen, call in 
ordinary course at Rhodes. Such ships are implied 
in Ac 18^8-32 2(j3^ It niay be taken as practically 
certain that in a great commercial centre like 
Rhodes there would be Jews resident; but hardly 
any memorial of them has been preserved. 

In Ezk 27^® the Septuagint reads ‘Sons of the 
Rhodians were thy mercliants*; where AV and 
RV have ‘The men of Dedan were thv merchants^ 
(trailickers, RV). There can be little doubt that 
the Septuagint text in this passage is a change 
made by translators in the 3rd cent. B.C., who had 
no knowledge of the desert carrier tribe Dedan, 
but Avere familiar with the Rhodians as the greatest 
merchants of their time in the Levant (see Dedan). 
In Gn 10^ and in 1 Ch H, also, the Septuagint text 
has ‘Rhodians’ ('P65iot) as the fourth of the sons 
of Javan ; but RV, foliowin<j the Hebrew text, 
has Dodanim in the former jdace and Rodanim in 
the latter (AV Dodanim in both places). Among 
the sons of Javan, Rhodes, which was inhabited by 
Greeks (though by Dorians, not loniaiis; see 
Dodanim), would bo quite suitable; and the 
Septuagint text is a(;cei»ted by most moderns in 
those two places. 

The islaml of Rhodes is about43 miles long from 
N.E. to S. W. by 20 miles where the breadth is 
greatest; its nearest point is about 12 miles from 
the mainland. The famous colossus was a statue 
of the sun-god, 105 feet in height, which stood at 
the harbour entrance. It was erected to com¬ 
memorate the success of the Rhodians in with¬ 
standing the siege by Demetrius Poliorcetes in 
B.c. 280; but it fell during an earthquake in 224, 
and the fragments remained lying, shown as a 
curiosity till A.D. 672, when the Arab general who 
conquered Rhodes is said to have sold them to a 
Jew of Ernesa. The island was soon afterwards 
reconquered by the Byzantine arms, and remained 
in Christian hands for many centuries. The most 
interesting and glorious period of Rhodian history 
in many respects began in 1310, when the Knights 
of St. .^ohn of Jerusalem took the city from the 
Byzantine empire, and founded a State, including 
several of the neighbouring small islands and some 
towns on the mainland, especially Halicarnassus 
and Smyrna (the latter being taken in 1345, and 
held till 1403). The Knights of Rhodes were en¬ 
gaged .in ceaseless warfare with the Turks. The 
* Job. Ant. ziv. xlv. lt.\ BJ i. xiv. 8. 


city, w’hich was very strongly fortified by the 
Knights, was besieged unsuccessfully in 1440, 1444, 
and 1480; but at last, in 1522, the Knights sur¬ 
rendered on honourable terms to Sultan Suleiman, 
and retired to Crete, then to Sicily, and limilly to 
Malta. The modern town of Rhodes is full of 
memorials of the time of the Knights, and con¬ 
tains hardly any apparent traces of its older 
history. Its harbours liave been allowed to become 
choked with sand, and its trade is quite insigniti- 
cant. W. M. Ramsay. 

RHODOCUS (?6Soko $).—A Jew who betrayed the 
secrets of his countrymen to Antiochus Eupator. 
He was detected and imprisoned, 2 Mac 13-h 

RIBAI (' 3 n ; LXX in 2 S 'Vei^d, in I Ch B 
A *PyjSa/, *ral3eial). —The father of Ittai (1 Ch 

Ithai) the Benjamite, one of David’s thirty heroes 
(2S23=»*=1 Ch Ipi). 

RIBLAH.— 1. (ni>;n, once, Jer 521®, ; LXX 

2 K 2.5^^ 'Pe/3\a^d, elsewhere AefiXaOd^ and otlier 
corrupt forms).—The name of a i)lace in the ‘ land 
of 9amath,’ now liihlchy in the BeVa a, or broad 
vale between the two ranges of Lebanon and 
Ilermon, on the riglit bank of the Orontes, about 
100 miles N.N.E. of Dan, 65 miles N. of Damascus, 
and 50 miles S.S.W, of Hamath (which sec). It 
was at Riblah that Pharaoh-necoh, tliree months 
after his defeat of Josiah at Megiddo (B.c. 608), 
in some way obtained the presence of his successor, 
Jehoabaz, and threw him into chains that he might 
no longer reign in Jerusalem (2 K 23‘‘^). Riblah 
is also mentioned as the place which, at the close 
of the siege of Jerusalem (B.c. 586), ^ya8 Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar’s headquarters, and to wliich Zedekiah, 
and other prisoners taken out of the caj>tnrcd 
city, were brought for punishment (2 K 25‘**' = 
Jer 39®*« = Jer 52»>'*; 2 K 25^- 2* = Jer 522«* 2?). Riblah 
is now nothing more than a ‘ miserable ’ village 
of 40-50 houses (Rob. BRP iii. 543); but Robinson 
(ib. p. 545) points out how, from its situation, on 
the banks of a mountain stream, and in the middle 
of a vast and fertile plain, and also on tlie great 
road leading from Egypt and l*alestiiie to Babylon, 
it was a suitable resting-j)lace, whether for the 
army of Necoh, who had designs on ihihylon, or 
for Nebuch., while watching tlie opeiratioiis th.at 
M'ere taking place in Judah. See, further, on tlio 
modern Ribleh, Sacliau, Jicise in. Sf/rien (1883), 
55-57. ‘Riblah’ is likewi.se read by most modern 
scholars (Ges., Ew., Sinend, Corriill, etc.), with 
4 MSS, in Ezk 6^* for ‘Diblath’ (nnjjni : ‘ 1 

will make the land desolate from the wilderness 
(on the S. of Judah) to Riblah (in tlie far North),’ 
the expression being regarded as a designation of 
the whole extent of Palestine, to its ideal limits, 
and Riblah being perliaps mentioned instead of 
the usual ‘entering in of ^anlath ’ (Nu 34®, 2 K 
142 ®, Am 6'S Ezk 47*® a/.), on account of its having 
become prominent at the time (B.C. 592—see Ezk 
D). If the ‘approach to hlamath’ is rightly placed 
at the AT. end of the broad vale between Lebanon 
and Anti-Libanus, where, as the traveller from the 
S. approaches Riblah, he tinds liiinself entering a 
new district, and sees the country towards yamath 
open out before him (see esp. van do Velde, Narra¬ 
tive, 1854, ii. 470; and cf. Rob. BItP iii. 568; 
Moore, Judges, 80, 82; also Jos 13®,* Jg 3^), this 
reading will be quite natural. Other scholars, 
however, doubt whether the Lsr. territory can ever 
have been regarded as extending as far as the N. 

* Which implies that the ' approacli to I.Ianiath' was at some 
distance from a place at the foot of Mount Hennon. The 
opinion (Rob. iii. h&d ; Hamath, vol. il. p. 290*) that the expres¬ 
sion denoted the approach to Hamath, not from the 8., but irotu 
' the W$at, is hardly probable (cf. Keil on Nu 84®). 
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end of Lebanon, and think the ‘approach to 
^ainath’ must be supposed to have denoted, 
somewhat vaguely, a more S. part of the vale of 
Ccele-Syria (Keil and Dillrii. on Nu 34® ; Buhl, 
Geogr. 66, 110 ; notice Reliob in Nu 13^^) : in this 
case Riblah is certainly a more N. point than would 
be expected ; on the other hand, if the reading 
be not adopted, Diblath (RV ‘Diblah’) must be 
tlie name of a place otherwise unknown, which is 
hardly likely in such a connexion. 

2. Nu 34’* (nSnin, with the art. : LXX d^d 
Xeinpa/uap ByXa for One of the places 

mentioned on the (in parts) obscurely-defined ideal 
borders of the promised land, Nu 34*‘*®. It is 
described as being on the E. border, somewhere 
between Qa^ar-enan — which (Ezk 47*^ 48*) was on 
the ‘border’ of the territory of Damascus, and 
was to bo (Nu 34®- *®) at the N.E. corner of Israel’s 
territory — and the Sea of Chinnereth (t.e. the Sea 
of Galilee). There is difliculty in determining the 
site ; for the places mentioned on the N. border of 
Israel, in both Nu 34^ ® and Ezk 47*®"*^ are very 
uncertain ; and while some scholars (Robinson, 
Knob., Conder) think that this border may be 
drawn (approximately) across the N. extremity of 
Lebanon (ya?ar-*Cnftn being then situated at one 
of the sources of the Orontes — either [Keil] the 
spring of Lebwch, 22 m. S.W. of Riblaii 1 [Rob. 
ill. 632], or [Conder, Hcth and Moab*, 8, Ilf.] 'Ain 
el-’Asy, 11 III. S.W. of Riblah 1), others (Buhl, 66 f.; 
cf. Rijilah 1) consider this to be too far N., and 
think that it should be drawn across the S. ex¬ 
tremity of Lebanon (^Ja?ar-'6nan being then either 
Bdnias itself, or el-yadr, 9 in. E. of it).* The 
Riblah of Nu 34** is, however, some place between 
ya^r-'enan and the Sea of Galilee ; so that upon 
none of these suppositions can it be identical with 
Riblah 1 (which is to the N. even of'Ain el-'Asy). 
No Riblah in a suitable situation seems at present 
to bo known. The suggestion (Wetzst.; sceDillm.) 
to read (after LXX) ‘to llarbel’ (n^ 5 *in) for ‘to 
Riblah,’ and to identify llarbel with Harmel (or 
Honniil), a place about 8 miles S.W. of Riblah 
(see Sachau’s map, or the one in Biid., Route 31), 
does not really lessen the difficulty of the verse. 

S. R. Driver. 

RICHES.— See Wealth. 

RID. — The original meaning of ‘ rid ’ is to rescue 
(Anglo-Sax. hreadan^ cf. Dutch redden and Germ. 
retten)t and this is its meaning in five of its six AV 
occurrences (Gn 37", Ex 6®, Lv 26®, Ps 82® 144^-**). 
Cf. Gn 37"Tind. ‘ When Reuben herde that, he went 
aboute to ryd him out of their handes and sayde, let 
us not kyll him ’ ; Tind. Expos. 77, ‘ Because we be 
over in such peril and cumhrance that we cannot 
rid ourselves out, wo must daily and hourly cry to 
God for aid and succour* ; Jer 16^* Cov. ‘And I 
will ryd the out of the hondes of the wicked, and 
ilelyver the out of the honde of Tirauntes.* In 
the remaining passage the moaning is clear out, 
drive out, Lv 26® ‘ 1 will rid evil beasts out of the 
land’ (RV ‘cause evil beasts,to cease out of the 
land ’), which is the modern meaning. The process 
by wliich the word thus practically reversed its 
meaning (from rescue to destroy) may be illustrated 
from Spenser, FQ I. i. 36 — 

* Unto tbeir Iodg:ing:8 then his guostes he riddes,' 

where the meaning is neutral, removes. Cf. also 
Lv 14^® Cov. ‘ The preast shall commaunde them 
to ryd all thinge out of the housse,* and Udall, 
Erasmus' Paraph, i. 62, ‘With these men the 
I’harisoes consulted by what meanes they might 
riddo Jesus out of the waye.* J. Hastings. 

* Dillm, and Keil adopt intermediate views. Dillra. (p. 213) 
would not <lrftw It N. of the present rood from BfirOt to 
bamascut; Keil takes it as far N. aa Lebweh. 

RIDDLE (n7*c>, from root im [Ox/, Heb, Lex, 

t t 

compares Arab. jW- ‘ decline, turn aside, avoid,* 
hence perhaps riddle as indirect, obscure] ; verb 
denom. iin ‘to primose an enigma*; nyn im ‘to 
put forth a riddle,’ Ezk 17®: LXX atviypa, TpbpX-qpa ; 
Vulg. enigma, problema, propositio) is closely re¬ 
lated in the OT to the proverb (‘?irp), which for 
the most part is rgiresented in the LXX by xapa- 
/SoXtJ—PARABLE. It hos been suggested, indeed 
(Oort in Cheyne’s Job and Solomon, p. 127), that 
some of the proverbs were originally current 
among the people as riddles, such as ‘ What w 
worse than meeting a bear ? Meeting a fool in his 
folly * (Pr 17*®) ; ‘ What is sweet at first, and then 
like gravel in the mouth ? Bread of falsehood * 

(Pr 20*’). Like the proverb or the parable or the 
allegory, the riddle served a more serious and 
didactic purpose than we usually associate with 
the word. Tne didactic usage is found throughout 
the whole of the OT. It is seen in Nu 12®, where 
Jehovah chides Aaron and Miriam for their op¬ 
position to Moses, and says to the honour of the 
great Lawgiver, ‘ Mouth to mouth speak I to him, 
plainly and not in riddles* (nTn^). In Ps 49® the 
Psalmist says, ‘ I will incline mine ear to a parable 
: I will propound my riddle ('O^’n) upon the 
harp,* and the subject of the psalm — the transi- 
toriness of godless prosperity ana the blessedness of 
a hope in God — justifies his application of the words. 

In Ps 78* the same didactic purpose is manifest. 
The Psalmist proposes to set forth the early his¬ 
tory of Israel in parable and riddle for the instruc¬ 
tion of his own age and time : ‘ I will open my 
mouth in a parable (Vp?) ; I will utter riddles 
(n'n'n) from the olden time.* This parabolic use of 
the history of Israel by the Psalmist is taken by 
the evangelist (Mt 13®®* *®) as justifying the em¬ 
ployment of parables by Jesus to set forth the 
kingdom of heaven : ‘ All these things spake Jesus 
in parables to the multitudes, that the word might 
be fulfilled which was spoken by the prophet say¬ 
ing, “ I will open my mouth in paraoles : I will 
declare things hidden from the foundation of the 
world,” * which last words are a variation from the 
LXX * riddles from the beginning ’ {wpo^Xiiparo. 
dir’ dpxv^)> This didactic purpo.se attributed to 
the riddle is well illustrated in Pr 1® by its associa¬ 
tion with words of like purport : ‘ To understand a 
parable (V>?)i and an ooscure saying (ny’^ 9 ), the 
sayings (onj^) of the wise and their riddles (hTn).* 

In the Wisdom books of the Apocrypha it is per¬ 
haps natural to find examples of the didactic 
usage. In Wis 8® it is said in praise of Wisdom : 

‘ She undorstandeth subtleties of speeches and 
interpretations of riddles ’ (erpo^dy \6y(tjv Kal Xijcreit 
alriypdTU)y) ; in Sir 39“* ® it is said of the man who 
meditates in the law of the Most High, ‘ He will 
keep tlie discourse of the men of renown, and will 
enter in amid the subtleties of parables {iv arpoipais 
wapa^oXQv). He will seek out tne hidden meaning 
of proverbs {dwbKpvtfHi wapoL/juQv), and be conversant 
in the riddles of parables ’ {iy alylypaai Trapapo\u>y), 
these last words being inverted in 47**, where 
Solomon is a^xistrophized as tilling the earth with 
gambles of riddles* (ty irapajSoXaTs alyiypdTuy). 
Tlie association of the riddle with the parable is 
found in Ezk 17*, where the prophet is commanded 
‘ to put forth a riddle (nn'O nin), and utter a parable * 
(Sv ^9 Vk‘ 9 , l.XX TopajSoXiJi/),— the saying being called 
a riddle because it requires interpretation, and a 
parable because of the comparison it contains of 
the kings of Babylon and Egypt to two great 
eagles, and of their treatment of Israel to the 
cropping of the cedar of Lebanon. There are still 
two occurrences of the word ‘ riddle * in the Pro¬ 
phets, where it is not so easy to say whether the 
didactic or the more special usage is exemplified 
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I In Dn 8®* the king of fierce countenance that is to 
arise, by whom Antioch us Epiphanes is meant, is 
credited with the ^ffc of ‘ understanding riddles * 
(n'li'i;! ; and in Hab 2« the prophet, speaking of 

the proud and ambitious man who seeks to make 
nations and peoples his own, asks, ‘ Shall not all 
these take up a parable (Vfp'??), and an obscure 
saying (ny'^ 9 ), riddles (n*n'i;;i), against him 

The riddle in tlie more special sense of a puzzle 
to sharpen the wits, or a paradoxical question 
to stimulate interest, is found in the OT, and 
bulks largely in the Talmud and later Jewish 
literature. With riddles the Jews have been wont 
from an early period in their history to display 
their intellectual ingenuity, or test the wisdom of 
the learned, or entertain festive occasions and 
hours of leisure. Deutsch {Literary Remains, 
p. 47), speaking of the Haggadah of the Talmud, 
refers to the Tilgrim's Progress^ and says that 
Bunyan in his account of hia own book unknow¬ 
ingly describes the Haggadah as accurately as 
can be— 

* Would’st thou divert thyself from melancholy? 

Would’st thou be pleasant, yet be far from folly f 

Would’st thou read riddles and their explanation? 

Or else be drowned in contemplation ? 

.O then come hither 

And lay this book, thy head and heart toj^ether.* 

The riddle is not, however, confined to Jewish 
literature. The riddle of the Sphinx is familiar 
from classical antiquity. It was a riddle that 
Tarquin the Proud actea when by striking off with 
a stall* the heads of the tallest poppies in his 
garden he gave Sextus the hint to put out of the 
way the chief citizens of captured Gabii. The 
riddle as an amusement at feasts and on convivial 
occasions among the Greeks and Homans is men¬ 
tioned in the pages of Athenaius and Aulus Gollius. 
(See Bochart, Hierozoicon^ iii. 384). 

It was at his wedding feast that Samson pro¬ 
posed the terms of his famous riddle (Jg 14). Ho 
gave his Philistine friends seven days to find it out, 
promising if they should be successful thirty fine 
linen wrappers and thirty gala dresses (v,**; Moore’s 
Commentaryy p. 3.35), and requiring from them the 
same if they should be unsuccessful. They accepted 
the terms, and Samson propounded his ridcile— 
‘ Out of the eater came something to eat, and out 
of the strong came something sweet ? ’ How far a 
riddle was fair, the solution of which required a 
knowledge of incidents so special as Samson’s 
encounter with the lion and its sequel, need not 
be discussed. Their deceit and the treachery of 
his wife put the I’hilistines in possession of the 
secret. ‘ What,’ they asked, * is sweeter than honey, 
and what is stronger than a lion?’ At once he 
saw he had been duped, and in a satirical vein he 
exclaimed, employing still the language of riddles: 
‘ If ye had not ploughed with my heifer, ye had 
not found out my riddle.’ 

Solomon with his high repute for wisdom in 
other things is credited also with skill in the 
solution of riddles. The Queen of Sheba on her 
visit to Jerusalem proved him with riddles (1 K 10^ 
=2 Ch 9'). And Solomon ‘ told her all her ques¬ 
tions, there was not anything hid from the Icing 
which he told her not’ (IK 10» = 2 Ch 9*). 
Josephus tells a similar tale of Hiram king of Tyre. 
Solomon and Hiram were on the most friendly 
terms. ‘What cemented the friendship between 
them,* says Jos. {Ant, viii. v. 3), ‘was tlie passion 
both had for wisdom; for they sent riddles (tt/jo- 
/SX^gara) to one another, with a desire to have 
them solved; and in these Solomon was superior to 
Hiram, as he was wiser in all other respects.’ In 
another passage of his writings the Jewish his¬ 
torian (c. Apion. i. 18. 17), records the testimony 
of Hius the historian of the Phoenicians, who says 


that Solomon when he was king at Jerusalem 
sent riddles {alvlyfMara) for Hiram to guess, and 
desired that he would send others back for him to 
find out, the condition being that he who failed 
should pay a fine to him who was successful. And 
as Hiram was unsuccessful, he had a large amount 
to pay. At length he found a man of Tyre, 
Alxiemon by name, who was able to guess the 
riddles proposed by Solomon, and himself pro¬ 
pounded otners which Solomon could not solve, 
thus recovering for his sovereign the money he 
had lost. None of these riddles have survived, 
and therefore we have no means of estimating 
their character as hard questions. 

There are to be found, however, in the Proverbs 
bearing the name of Solomon, sayings that appear 
to be of the nature of riddles. The riddle of the 
insatiable things is one of these (Pr 30'*^* ^®). ‘ The 
horse-leech (but see art. Horse-leech) hath two 
daughters, crying, Give, give. There are three 
things that are never satisfied, yea, four things 
say not. It is enough.’ What are these ? And the 
answer is, ‘ The grave, and the barren womb, the 
earth that is not filled with water, and tlie fire 
that saith not. It is enough.* This is followed 
by the riddles of the four mysterious things (Pr 
3 qi 8 - 2 oj^ of the four intolerable things (Pr 30^^'^), 
of the four little wise things (SO^^'^*^), and of the 
four stately things Kiddle and inter¬ 

pretation alike exhibit precise observation of 
nature, and convey at the same time moral in¬ 
struction. 

To the riddles of the OT fall, perhaps, to be 
added the words of the mysterious writing on the 
wall on the night of Belshazzar’s feast (Dn 5“‘“), 
Mene, Mene, Tekel, Upharsin (which see). 
The inscription is to be read according to recent 
authorities, ‘ A mina, a mina, a shekel and half 
minas.’ Vv.^'-*, says Bevan {The Book of Daniel, 
p. 106), are plays upon the words of the inscrip¬ 
tion ; in v.“ the play is a double one. Mina — 
God hath numbered thy kingdom and finished it. 
Shekel —thou hast been weighed in the balance and 
hast been found wanting. Half mina —thy king¬ 
dom hath been divided and given to the Medes and 
Persians. 

The parable is one of the unique features of the 
teaching of Christ {irapa^oXi) in the Synoptists ; 
wa.poip.la in St. John), but the riddle, except in so 
far as the evangelist Matthew justifies instruction 
by parables with a reference to Ps 78'^, is not 
expressly mentioned. Only once in the NT is the 
riddle expressly named, anil in that instance (1 Co 
13^'^) the mention of it is obscured in EV. The 
meaning is—‘ Now we see through a glass, in a 
riddle’ {iv alvlypan), in contrast to the direct vision 
of spiritual realities, ‘ face to face.* In the Kevela- 
tion of St. John there is a riddle which remains an 
enigma in spite of all attempts to solve it: ‘He 
that hath understanding let him count the number 
of the beast; for it is the number of a man, and 
his number is six hundred and sixty and six.’ 
Following the method known among the Jews as 
Gematria, by which a number is obtained from the 
numerical values of the letters of a name, it has 
been found that the Hebrew transliteration of 
Neron Cesar yields a total of 666. Although 
adopted by many modem interpreters, this solu¬ 
tion of the riddle has not attained general accept¬ 
ance any more than others which have been pro¬ 
posed from a much earlier time (see Bengel, 
Gnomon, p. 1095 If. ; Milligan, Baird Lectures on 
Ths Revelation of St, Jonn, p. 321 ff., and art. 
Revelation [Book of] above, p. 258). In the 
Talmud and Rabbinical literature there is no lack 
of riddles. In fact the Jews exhibit a curiosa 
felicitas in this department which is unique. ‘ A 
large number of famous sayings,* says Abrahams 
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(Jewish Life in the Middle pp. 386, 387), 

‘ are put in the form of riddles. \Vlio is mighty? 
Who IS a fool ? Wlio is happy ? A whole class of 
popular phrases in tlie Talmud and Midrash are 
nothing more nor less than folk-riddles, the chief 
exponents being women and children ; but distin¬ 
guished Rabbis also utilized this l.anguage of 
wisdom. Ethical works of the Middle Ages 
abound in philosophical riddles. Riddles found 
their way into the prayer-book for the Passover 
Eve. It goes without saying, therefore, that 
many Hebrew riddles of the Middle Ages were 
serious intellectual exercises.* To keep up atten¬ 
tion and to stimulate interest while the intricate 
subtleties of the law are being expounde<l, such an 
assertion as this would be announced—‘ There was 
a woman in Egypt who brought forth at one birth 
“six hundred tnousand men.*’* The interpreta¬ 
tion follows: the woman was Jochebed, the 
mother of Moses, who was himself equal to the 
whole armed host of Israel who came out of Ep^pt. 
Talmudic lore records a story of Rabbi Jehuoa, 
sage and saint, akin to that related of Tarquin the 
Proud. The emperor Antoninus Pius sent him a 
message to say the imperial exchequer was empty : 
how could it be replenislied ? The Rabbi took the 
messenger into the garden and tore up the big 
radishes and planted young ones in tlieir place. 
He did tlie .same with the turnips and tlie lettuces. 
The emperor umler 8 too<l the hint; he dismissed 
the old ollicials and put new in their place. Many 
of the riddles that thus delighted the Jewish 
fancy seem trivial enoiigli. For example: ‘The 
fish is roaste<l with his brother, is jdaced in his 
father, is eaten with his son, and thereafter is 
helped <lown with his father,’ where his ‘ brother* 
is the salt which comes like himself from the sea, 
his ‘ father’ is the water from which ho is taken, 
and his ‘son* the sauce in which he is .served! 
Riddles whose solution depends upon the numerical 
values of the Hebrew letters are common. ‘ Take 
30 from 30 and the remainder is GO.’ The ex¬ 
planation is tliat 30 —remove S, whose 
numerical value is 30, and (he remainder is 
— 60. 'riie letters of the Hebrew al[>habct have 
also a Tnigual meaning, and a good example of 
a rid<llo whose solution depends iif)on such a mean¬ 
ing is the following : ‘ Tlieie was a she-mule in my 
house : I oi»cned tlie door and she became a heifer.* 
To be .solved thus: From the Hebrew for * .she- 
inule* take away the letter (DaIeth = door) 
and there remains . 1-19 ‘ heifer.’ 

Plays upon words scarcely vome under the scope 
of this article, 'they are found most abundantly 
in the Pro])hets and in the rhetorical passages of 
Job, but tliey occ'ur nlso with considerable fre¬ 
quency in the Froverbs, and they are to bo met 
with, though rarely, in the Psalms. In those 
plays upon i)rop<‘r n/uncs nhicli are found in the 
etymological explanat ions of the name of the law¬ 
giver of I.sracl (Fx ‘2'^’; cf. Jos. c. Aj)io7i. i, 31), 
of the name of Samuel (I S and many more, 
the Talmud is said to he especially rich. (Upon 
‘Paronomasia in the Od’,’ see Casanowicz, JBL 
(1891), pp. 105-167). 

Litkratuur.—F or the nsajjc of the Hebrew word .nyn see 
Oa/- Lex. i.v.; Hellt/ni h, Ztir GeachichU der Jiidi^chtn 
Pooffie ; (?hoytie, Job anti Solomon ; Toy, rroverbs. On Biblical 
nnd Tttlriuuiio riddlos—HaiuburKcr's JiK ; L()w, I>j> Lebftis- 
alteri Abrahums. Jnvish Li/e in the. Middle Wiinsche, 

Die RdtheclweUskeit bei den Uebrdern. T, KiCOL. 

RIDICULOUS.— Only Sir 34^» ‘ He that sacrilieetli 
of a thing wrongfully [jotteu, his otl'ering is ridicu- 
loua.’ The meaning la active, derisive^ knocking 
(Gr. irpo(T<poph /xe/xufKrjfjdvTjt KV * hi.s otl’ering is made 
in mockery *). Cf. Shaks. Love's Labotir's Lost, 
iii. 78, ‘ The heaving uf my lungs provokes me to 
ridiculous smiling.’ 


RIGHTEOUSNESS in OT.—The idea of Right- 
eousness is one of the most complex and difficult 
of the ruling ideas of the OT. The subject may 
be introduced by one or two statements of a 
general nature. (1) Righteousness in the OT is 
strictly a personal attribute. There are a few 
instances where the word is used of things, but 
these are undoubtedly secondary (see below, p. 
274 *). So also are the cases where it is applied 
to a social aggregate like the people of Israel ; 
these arise either through personiheation of the 
community, or through the virtues of representa¬ 
tive individuals being conceived as leavening the 
mass. (2) The personal relations indicated by the 
term are of throe kind.s : forensic, ethical, and 
religious. Righteousness, e.g., may denote {a} 
a forensic right, as when Judah .says of Tamar, 
‘ she has been in the right against mo * (Gn 38-**); 
or (b) a moral state, as Gn 6® ‘ Noah was a right¬ 
eous, blameless man in his generation *; or (c) a 
direct relation between man and God, as in Gn 10* 
‘ Abraham believed J", and he counted it to him 
for righteous7iessd Rut umler each of these heads 
the notion breaks un into a gaeat variety of dis¬ 
tinct applications, while the figurative extensions 
of (a) into the 8[)here3 of (b) and (c) create subtle 
distinctions which at times defy classification. 
(3) It may bo remarked that the history of the 
idea in the OT exhibits a development in a}mo.st ex¬ 
actly the opposite direction to tliab observed in the 
ca.se of Holiness. Holiness (which see) is prima¬ 
rily a religious term, which gradually acquires 
ethical content under the inlluemre of the reve¬ 
lation of God as a Being of perfect moral purity. 
Righteousness, on Hie contrary, belongs in the first 
instance to the region of moral ideas, and be¬ 
comes a technical term of religion by a process 
whose outlines can bo traced in the OT.—It will 
be convenient in the pre.scnt art. to treat the 
subject under three main divisions, correspond¬ 
ing broadly to three stages in this development; 
viz. (i.) J'he meanings of Righteousness in ordi¬ 
nary popular speech ; (ii.) the conception of Right- 
eou.sne.s.s in the pro-exilic prophets (Amos to Jere¬ 
miah); and (iii.) the theological developments of 
the idea, ehielly in exilic and i»ost-exilic writings. 

The Hebrew words expressing the idea of Righteousness are 
the following derivatives of the root p"ix :— 

1 . The adj. ; LXX hUacitn, etc. ; KV ‘ righteous,' more 
rarely * just,’ etc. 

2. The abstract nouns and p'lV, which appear to ho prac¬ 
tically interchangeable; L.XX httMioo-Cvn, etc. ; EV ‘ rightcous- 
nes**,’ more rarely ‘ justice,’ etc. 

[The Aram, npiy appears in Dn 42^]. 

The verbal forms are much less frcrpicntly used, viz.:— 

3. The Qal piy (22 timrs in MT); LXX ^.V.v,<ef iLott, itxetiodr 
(pass.), etc.; EV ‘be righteous,’ ‘ bo justillcd,’ * bo Just,’ etc. 

4. The Hiphil P'’'^^n (12 times, always in a declarative sen.-ie 
except Is 53*^ Hn I'i^) ; LXX htKtx,n>u¥^ otc.; EV * justify,’ cto. 

5. The Bid piy (6 times, with t)»e sense ‘m.ake out to be in 
the right,’ or ‘ make to appear in the right ’); LXX hixctioHv^ 
etc.; EV‘justify.’ 

6 . The Hithpael (rcfl.) p'nj^^n (bin 44 iG); LXX hixatouv 
(pass.); EV ‘clear ourselves.’ 

7. 'The Niphal pn^j (Dii of the Temple); LXX xxOotpi^uf 
(pass.) ; EV ‘ be cleansed.’ 

The Greek and Englihli terms given above represent only the 
prevalent usage of J.XX and EV respectively, \yitii n'gaid to 
the latter, it may be said that the words ‘righteous’ anil 
‘righteousness* cover approximately the uses of p*ix in the 
OT. Out of some 520 instances where the Heb. root appears, 
about 400 are* rendered in AV by ‘righteous,’ ‘righteousness,’ 
or ‘righteously.’ In over 100 CAses ‘just,' ‘justice,’ ‘justify' 
are employed, sometimes appropriately enough, but at other 
times quite arbitrarily (cf. e.g. Gn 6® with 7b or Am 2® with 
51'-*). 'There are, besides, a few miscellaneous renderings, which 
it would serve no useful purpose to tabulate. On the other side, 
‘righteous* stands for (‘upright’) in Nu 2:B®, Job 4"^ 23?, 
rs 10742, Pr 2^ 333 149 1619 2819 (similarly the adv. Ps 074 OOIO). 
RV has rectified some of those anomalies : for instance, except 
in Nu 23 * 0 , ‘righteous,’ etc., never are used except for some 
form of p"ix. The usage of the LXX is marked by somewhat 
greater diversity, as was to be expected from tlie variety of 
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circumftancei in which the different books were translated. 
In the great majority of cases, however, the lleb. terms are 
represented by and the cognate words, although^ other 

renderings are frequent, as 

(the last two are instructive). And, 
conversely, etc., are used for such words as 'pj 

(*Innocent'), ipn (‘kindness’), (‘truth,’ ‘fidelity’), 

(‘ Judicial decision,’ ‘ Judgment ’), etc. A certain freedom of 
translation is, no doubt, permissible In view of the extreme 
versatility of the Ileb. notion, and its association with numer¬ 
ous parallelisms ; and these Heb. synonyms have naturally to bo 
taken into account in forming conclusions regarding the OT 
idea of righteousness. Cf. Hatch, Essaya in Biol, Gr. 49. 

i. Righteousness in Common Life.—I n the 
earliest historical literature—the documents J and 
E of the Hex., and the oldest sources of the Bks. 
of Samuel and Kings—the words for ‘righteous¬ 
ness ’occur, not very frequently, but in connexions 
which convey a pretty complete idea of what they 
meant in everyday life. Here the most prominent 
aspect of the notion is the foremicy although this 
by no means excludes an ethical and religious 
reference. In early Israel, law, morality, and 
religion were closely identified, all three resting 
largely on traditional custom or being embodied 
in it. Morality consisted in conformity to the 
conventional usages of the society to which a man 
belonged (Gn 26”,2S 13^=^ etc.); the administration 
of justice was the enforeemeiit in individual cases 
of the acknowledged rules of social order; and, 
ag.ain, these rules were invested with religious 
sanctions as expressing the will of J'’. Thus a 
man’s legal rights were a measure of the morality 
of his conduct, and at the same time all rights 
existing between men were also rights before J". 
When it is said that the forensic element pre¬ 
ponderates, what is meant is that questions of 
right and wrong were habitually regarded from 
a legal point of view as matters to be settled by a 
judge, and that this point of view is emphasized 
in the w’ords derived from pix. This, indeed, is 
characteristic of the Heb. conception of righteous¬ 
ness in all its developments ; whether it be a 
moral quality or a religious status, it is apt to be 
looked on as in itself controvertible and incom¬ 
plete until it has been confirmed by wdiat is 
equivalent to a judicial sentence. Now, within 
the forensic sphere we can distinguish three 
aspects of righteousness which arc of fundamental 
importance for the subse<iuent history of the idea; 
and these may be illustrated from almost any 
period of the language. 

(1) Righteousness means, in the first instance, 
being hi the right in a particular case. Of the 
two parties in a controversy, the one who has the 
right on his side is designated as and the one 

in the wuoiig as : Ot 25^ ‘If there be a 
quarrel between men, and they bring it to the 
judj^ment-seat, and (the judges) judge them, they 
shall justify the p^’s and condemn the VVV , of. 
16'®, Ex 237-8, ig 528 29'-b I’r 17** 18*-^7 242^ etc. 
Similarly, a person accused or suspected of wrong¬ 
doing is p"]i' if he is innocent and if guilty 
(Gn 20^ 2 S 4*b 2 K 10®, Pr 17^). It makes, of 
course, no difference whether the case is actually 
submitted to a judge or not; all questions of right 
and wrong are conceived as capable ideally of 
being so settled, and the intrinsic merits of the 
dispute are described by the same terms; see 
Ex 9-’7 (‘ J" is in the righty and I and my people are 
in the wrong') ; 1 S 24*’, 1 K 8*® (cf. Ex 2**). Thus 
(PIV in this sense appears to be later) denotes 
the riglit or innocence or an incriminated person, 
hia claim to justification, the validity of his plea 
(2 S 192® 262S, Neh 2®®).* In these cases righteous¬ 
ness is an inherent quality, not depending on the 
decision of the judge, but at the most demanding 
The fern, of the adj. is nowhere used ; in the only 
Instance where the right of a woman la concerned the simple 
▼erb is employed; On 8838 ('JJyp npiy). 
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recognition by him. And although the conception 
is essentially forensic, it is obviously one to which 
ethical ideas readily attach themselves. Right¬ 
eousness comes to mean unimpeaehahle moral con- 
dnet (Gn 30**—a difficult case); and in this sense 
it may be predicated of a man’s whole life, the 
righteous man being one who is blameless before 
an ideal tribunal; see 1 K 2*® 3*, Gn 7*, 6® (1*) 
1888ff.^ Dt 9^ 8, La 4*8 etc. In this application a 
religious reference is probably always included, 
the ideal tribunal being that o^ God. 

Legal phraaeologfy is naturally transferred to the case of mere 
debate: Job 83 ^ a; here to ‘justify’ means virtually to 

admit the force of one’s arguments (27^). With this may be 
connected the use of the words to express correctness in pre¬ 
diction (Is 41 * 8 ), or truthfulness in speech (Is 45'^* (53>, Ps 52®, 

Pr 8 ® 127 1018 ); although other explanations are here possible 
(see below, p. 274). 

(2) Righteousness, however, has a second sense, 
which is purely forensic ; it means the legal status 
established by a public ludgmcrit in one’s favour ; 
Is 5^ ‘ take aw'ay the righteousness of the righteous 
from him * (cf. 10®). Examples of this kind are rare 
in allusions to secular jurisprudence ; but the dis¬ 
tinction plays a very imi)ortant part, as we shall 
see, where forensic analogies are transferred to 
men’s standing before God ; and it could hardly 
be drawn so clearly there unless it had some basis 
in ordinaiy judicial administration.* 

(3) Lastly, righteousness is the quality expected 
the judge in the exercise of bis office. His 

fundamental duty is to ‘justify’ (pnyn = ‘declare 
in the right’) him who is in the right, and to 
condemn (y’^n) him who is in the wrong (Dt 25*, 
2S 15^ etc.); ami, if the circumstances reqiiire it, 
to inllict punishment on the wrong-doer (Ut 25®; 
cf. 2 8 12® etc.). In this he is sai<l to manifest 
pi^ (Dt 1*® 16*®-®®, Lv 19**, Is ID- 16*), or in a com¬ 
mon phrase to execute tspy’P.t The tempta¬ 
tions to which a judge was mainly exposed being 
bribery and ‘ resocct of persons,’ his righteousness 
consists essentially in his rising superior to such 
inffuencos and deciding each case with absolute 
impartiality on its merits. Stress, however, is 
naturally laid on the duty of redressing the wrongs 
of the poor and defenceless ; lienee judicial 
righteousness is frequently equivalent to deliver¬ 
ance or inotection. This idea lies, indeed, in the 
verb itself, which means not only to judge, but 
also to vindicate or defend (1 8 24**, Is 1*^ etc.). 

The forensic sense of righteousness illustrated above appears 
to bo fundamental in Heb., and goes back to a remote period in 
Semitic anti»iuity. It is found in a phrase closely corresponding 
to OT usage in one of the Tel el-Amarna tablets (I5lh or 14th 
cent. B.O.), where Abdhiba of Jerusalem says, m-du-uk ana 
ia-a-Si ai-Sum amiliiti Ka-H^^l am innocent with respect to 
the Kashi' v. 806 f.). That a sinulur usage prevailed in 

Aramaic and Phoenician is shown by the inscriptions in both 
lan^mges (see Lldzharski, Ilandbnch iUr nnrdsem. Ejngraphik, 
p. 367). The forensic conception of righteousness appears, 
therefore, to be characteristic of the northern group of Semitic 
dialecU. In Arabic, on the other hand, the root has no forensic 

* It may here be pointed out that it is doubtful if the adJ. p'^^f 
bears this sense of outward Justification even In the religious 
sphere (Kautzsch). It seems coiiflnod to the inherent character 
on which a legal right is based, but not to Include the 8tat\is 
which results from a vindication of that right. In other words, 
it is used of the godly as entitled to Divine Justification, but not 
as actually juatmed. Kautzsch thinks there are exceptions in 
Is 40-66 and 24-27 ; but that is not quite clear. Zee 9^* would 
be a case in point if the meaning is to be determined by the 
following epithet vindicated and victorious’; Q. A. 

Smith, Twelve ProphetSy il. 460). On some doubtful cases in 
the Psalms, see below, p. 278. ^ , , 

t This expression was probably used originally of Judicial 
action (2 S ^8, Jer 2218 28^ Ezk 46»), but was extended to moral 
conduct in general (Gn ISlo, Ezk 18® and very often). In 
Dt 118 etc. (above) pn2 is partly the personal virtue of the Judge, 
partly the objective right which is the result of hie Just action : 
the word appears first in Hosea and Isaiah. It is possible that 
this Judiciu sense of righteousness (3) Is less primitive than 
that described under (1). At least the cases are few where the 
adj. is applied to a human judge (though often to God ae the 
Supreme Judge of men). 2 S 28® is a clear example ; on Zeo 09 
see the last note; other possible cases are Jer 28®, Ezk 288®. 
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Msociations. The verb ^adal^a means to speak the truth; 
fOddaJka, to attribute truth to a speakcr, to a^ept or homolo¬ 
gate his statement; ^addUf is one who is habitually veracious, 
and 9adik a true or sincere friend- All these uses embody the 
ethical idea of trufttivorthuiesi or genuineness; and a reflexion 
of this moral sense is i>robably to l)e recognized in some peculiar 
subsidiary applications, as when the verb is employed of eyes and 
ears that faitnfully perform their functions, or of earnestness or 
steadiness in battle * as opposed to a false show of bravery,'or of 
the desperate running of a hunted animal (see Ijane, Lexicon). 
SaddJff the marriage gift from husband to wife, was originally a 
pledge of friendship; and even the much discussed rtiinh ^adk 
possibly means a trusty lance, and not a straight or sound or 
uard lance (Wcllhausen, OGN, 1893, 434), though Ndldeke 

considers that in this case the meaning * straight' Is certain 
(Fiii^f Mdallaqdt^ 2, p. 40). 

It has commonly been hold that the varied senses of righteous¬ 
ness can bo reduced to the single idea of ‘ conformity to a nonn,* 
resting ultimately on the physical analogy of straiantness. But 
the notion of * conformity to a norm * could hardly be primitive ; 
and, even If all the uses of pix could be brought under It, It 
would not thereby be proved to be fundamental, since all legal 
and ethical terms ncKJcssarily imply a reference to a norm. It 
is indeed very doubtful if straightness be the concept originally 
expressed by the root. Certainly, nothing of the kind can be 
inferred from the cases in the OT where the word is used of 
material objects. Just balances^ weights, etc. (Lv 1916-5*4, Dt 
25'6, Job 81*, Kzk 4510), are simply such balances, etc., as Justice 
demands (cf. Am 8*), Just as sacrifices of righteousness 
Ps 40 5110) are sacrlflces rightly offered. Tne phrases vat/is of 
righteousness (I's 238) and oufi?# 0 / righteousness (11819) are so 
obviously figurative that they do not fall to be considered here 
at all. The evidence from Arabic is equally inconclusive. Here 
the discussion has turned largely on the use of ^adk os an epithet 
of the lance (see above). It happens, however, to bo applied in 
particular to the knots of the lance reed (cf. ^adh 'ul-ku'ilb, Muall. 
AnUira, 48), where, if the word describes any ph.valcal quality at 
all, it must he hardness', unless, Indeed, kab be understood as 
a section of the reed he!ween two knots (Noldoke, ib.). On 
the wliole, perhaps, the idea of hardness best accounts for the 
higher developim nts of the idea both in Arabic and Hebrew. 
The transition from hardness to trustworthiness is easy and 
natural, while the same analogy in the legal sphere might 
denote uniinpoachableness of conduct on the part of a suitor, 
or steadfastness of character on the part of the Judge. But 
these speculations are of littlo account; the meanings of right- 
eoMHness in OT have to bo ascertained from usage, and the 
fundamental usages appear to be those stated in the preceding 
paragraphs. 

ii. IllOHTEOUSNESSINTHE PROPHETS.—Althoilgll 
tlie propliets wore the ^^reat champions and ex¬ 
ponents of righteousness m Israel, it is not easy to 
say precisely in what respect their teachinjj marks 
an advance on the current notions examined in the 
last section. In tlieir use of terms they adhere 
clo.sely to the common forma of speech; the 
is still tlio man whose cau.se is just, and npi^ and 
continue to bo u.sed of forensic ri^dit or judicial 
rectitude. Nevertheless it is clear that the whole 
idea is elevated to a hishor plane in the teaching 
of the prophets, and acquires a significance at once 
more ethical and more universal. The diftereiice 
of standpoint is partly to he explained by the state 
of things whic.li the prophets saw around them, 
lly the 8th cent, the old consuetudinary morality 
had broken down under the pressure of far-reaching 
economic clianges which had aflected disastrously 
the life of the people. Large numbers of Israelites 
liad been dispossessed of their holdings, and in con¬ 
sequence deprived of their civil and religious rights; 
the poor were defrauded and ground down by the 
rich, and even the forms of law had been turned 
into a powerful engine of oppression. In face of a 
situation like this, it is evident that the prophetic 
ideal of righteousness must rest on deeper founda¬ 
tions than mere use and wont. It rests, in fact, on 
the ethical character of J". What is distinctive of 
Mie prophets is the conviction that social righteous¬ 
ness is tlie necessary and inexorable demand of 
J'^’s moral nature. So intense is this conviction 
that the idea of abstract right seems to stand out 
before their minds as an objective reality, a jiowcr 
that may be resisted but can never be defeated. 
‘Never before,* says Wellhausen, ‘had this been 
proclaimed with such tremendous emnhasia. Mor¬ 
ality is that through which alone all Uungs subsist, 
the sole reality in the world. It is no postulate, no 
idea, it is atonce necessity and fact,—the most living. 


personal energy,—Jahwe, the God of Forces.* • 
This is most clearly to be seen in Amos, the father of 
written prophecy; but all the prophets move on the 
lines lain down by him, and mean by righteousness 
substantially what he means, althougli they may 
not ^ve it the same central position wliich it occu¬ 
pies in his book. It may suffice to note the following 
points. (1) The prophets are concerned in the first 
instance with that exercise of righteousness on 
which the well-being of the community most de¬ 
pends, the public administration of justice. Amos 
demands that right (epfp) be set up in the gate 
(5^®); that right roll down like waters, and righteous¬ 
ness like a perennial stream (5^^); and complains 
bitterly of those who turn righteousness to worm¬ 
wood, t.e. turn the fount of justice into a source of 
wron^ and misery (5"^ 6^*). Isaiah and Micah hurl 
their invectives a^^ainst the ruling classes for their 
perversion of justice and legalized plunder of the 
poor (Is 1^7 3l4f. 528 10^'-, Mic and 

Jeremiah denounces tlie rapacity and misgovern- 
ment of the kings (22^®* ^® 23^'*; ci. Ezk Cf. 

further, Hos Is 5^ Jer 22® etc. A well- 
governed State, repressing all wrong and violence, 
and securing to the meanest his rights as a mem¬ 
ber of J'^’s kingdom, is the embodiment of the 
prophetic ideal of righteousnes-s. At the same 
time, the sjurit which ought to preside at the .seat 
of judgment is conceived as a priueijile pervading 
the whole life of the nation, and regulating the 
relations of its dillerent members and classes. 
Civic righteousness is perhaps more a function 
of the community, a sound and normal condition 
of the body politic, than a rule of individual 
conduct; although the latter is, of course, in¬ 
cluded (llos Jer P). (2) In their conception 

of what constitutes rigliteousness, the prophets 
are not dependent on a written code,t and still less 
on the technicalities of legal procedure. Their 
appeal is to the moral sense, the instinctive per¬ 
ception of what is due to otliers, tlie recognition 
of the inherent rights of human personality. The 
idea is far broader than what we usually mean by 
right or justice; it includes a large-hearted con¬ 
struction of the claims of humanity; it is, as has 
been said, the liumanitarian virtue par cxrellence.X 
And this is true not only in private relations, but 
also in the sphere of jiulhual action. The righteous¬ 
ness of the judge appears pro-erninently in his vin¬ 
dication of the widow, the orphan, and tlio stranger, 
tlie oppressed and defenceless classes generally (Is 
P’ etc.). In Amos the p’'?^ is always the poor man, 
with no inliueuce at his back, who niu.st therefore 
look to the judge to maintain his rights. This 
feature might be considered accidental, arising 
from the injustice to Avhich the poor were sub¬ 
jected at that time. But it is important, never¬ 
theless, as exhibiting an aspect of the Ileb. idea of 
judicial righteousness which is apt to be overlooked 
by us. It denotes not merely the neutral impartial 
attitude of mind which deciaes fairly between rival 
interests, but a positive energy on the side of right, 
a readiness to protect and succour those who have 
no hel[3 in themselves. (3) Righteousness in this 
ethical sense is not only rooted in the moral 
instincts of human nature, but is a reflexion of 
the character of J". It is what He requires of men, 
what He has looked for in vain from Israel (Is 5^), 
that in* which He delights, which He seeks to pro¬ 
duce on earth (Jer 9®^). The inflexibility of this 
Divine demand for social righteousness is one of the 
most impressive things in prophecy. Ritual service 
is as nothing in J"*8 sight; He despises and hates 

* Isr. u. jUd, Oesch.* 109. 

f The idea of righteoiisnesa as obedience to the written law 
of God, which bulks so largely in the later writings, appears in 
Dt G25; cf. 2418, Zeph 23. 

t Of. the combination of with ('kindness')in Uos 
1013, Jer 9». 
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it when offered by men of immoral life. But the 
claims of righteousness are absolute, and the nation 
that will not yield to them, though it be the chosen 
people of Israel itself, must perish. Further, this 
righteousness, being based at once on the nature 
of man and the nature of God, is universal in its 
range. It has its witness in the human conscience 
everywhere (Am 3®), and determines the destiny of 
other nations as well as of Israel (1* 2* etc.). It is, 
in short, the moral order of the universe, and the 
supreme law of J'^’s operations in history. (4) As 
the lack of righteousness is the cause of IsraeFs 
destruction, so the presence of it is a constant 
feature of the Messianic salvation to which the 
prophets look forward. ‘A king shall reign in 
righteousness, and princes decree justice* (Is 32“;). 
The Messiah’s kingdom shall be established in 
riglitcousness (O*^), and He shall judge the poor in 
righteousness (11^*®), etc. Cf. Jer 22^® 23® 33^®, 
Hos 2®*(?), Is P® 32^®'* 33® etc. (5) Righteousness 
as a personal attribute of J" is not named by the 
prophets so frequently as one might expect. The 
adj. is not used in this sense till a compara¬ 
tively late period (Zeph 3®, Jer 12^), Amos never 
mentions the riglitcousness of J'', though the image 
of the plumb-line in V’ ® shows that the conception 
was in his mind (cf. Is 28*^). Isaiah speaks of a 
judgment‘overflowing with righteousness* (10®®), 
and of the Holy God as ‘sanctifying himself by 
righteousness’ (5'®), i.c, showing Himself to be God 
through the exercise of judicial righteousness. The 
idea is common to all the jiropliets. From the 
special circumstances in which their work was 
carried on, they dwell chiefly (if not exclusively) 
on the jjuvilive side of the Divine righteousness, 
the side which it presents to the guilt of Israel 
(Hos 6®* 10^ Hab H®). Righteousness, in short, 
is here equivalent to retributiorit although retri¬ 
bution is not regarded as an end in itself, but 
only as a steji in the carrying out of a redemptive 
purnose. 

These appear to be the chief features of the idea 
of righteousness which is characteristic of the pre- 
exilic prophets. It is not yet to be called strictly 
a religious conception, inasmuch as its human side 
consists of moral qualities displayed by men in 
their relations to one another, aiul the righteous¬ 
ness of men before God is an idea hardly repre¬ 
sented in the prophets. But it makes the religious 
development possible, and some anticipations of 
that development in the prophetic writings will 
have to be considered under the next head. 

iii. Righteousness in the Sphere of Re¬ 
ligion. —We come now to consider the different 
forms assumed by the idea of righteousness as 
expressing relations existing immediately between 
God and man. These are based on the mono¬ 
theistic principle, interpreted by the help of the 
forensic categories described above (under i.). J" 
is the supreme Ruler and Judge of the universe, 
and His judgments are seen in history or provi¬ 
dence. But the ordinary course of providence 
could not always be accepted as the final expres¬ 
sion of the mind of the Judge; it is usually in 
some great crisis, some decisive interposition of 
J" felt to be impending, that the ultimate verdict 
is looked for. Meanwhile nations and men are 
on their trial, they are severally in the right or in 
the wrong before God, and in the final day of 
reckoning the issues will be made clear, and the 
justice of the Divine government fully vindicated. 
Although all the elements of this conception are 
present in pre-exilic prophecy, the special applica¬ 
tions of it now to be aealt with belong mostly to a 
later period, and are the result of certain currents 
of thought which come to the surface in the age of 


the Exile. There are three things to be looked at; 
the righteousness of Israel; the righteousness of 
the individual; and the righteousness of God. 

1. The RlQHTEOUSliESS OF--The ques¬ 
tion of Israel’s right against other nations is one 
little considered by the earlier prophets. It was 
doubtless a factor in the popular relipon, revealing 
itself in that eager longing for the day of J'* which 
Amos rebukes (5^®). From that point of view it 
was a matter of course that J" should maintain 
the cause and right of His people, and moral 
considerations hardly entered into the feeling. 
The prophets, on the other hand, were too mucri 
concerned to impress on Israel a sense of its utter 
unrighteousness before God to pay much heed to 
the violation of right involved in its subjection to 
nations morally worse than itself. In the 7th 
cent., however, partly as a consequence of the 
Deuteronomic reformation, the idea of a righteous 
Israel begins to exert an influence on prophetic 
thought (cf. Dt 6®®). The first prophet to treat 
the matter expressly from this point of view is 
llabakkuk (the idea is latent in Nahum), who 
uses the technical terms pn;; and to designate 
Israel and its heathen oppressors respectively 
(14.13. cf 2*: see the Comm.), and appeals to J" to 
redress the wrongs suflered by His people. But 
it was the Exile tliat brought the (juestion to the 
front in the prophetic interpretation of history. 
The Divine sentence had gone fortli confirming the 
moral verdict of the prophets on the nation’s past, 
and the more spiritual part of the people acknow¬ 
ledged the just judgment of God in wiiat had be¬ 
fallen them (La 1^®). But there still remained the 
promise of a glorious future, in which the righteous¬ 
ness of J'' would be displayed not less than in the 
judgment now past. Israel, therefore, has a right 
which, though obscured for the present, is recog¬ 
nized by J'', and will be vindicated by Him in due 
time. Wherein does this righteousness of Israel 
consist T 

Deuiero-Isaiah .—The answer to this question is 
given by the writer of Is 40-55 in a manner which 
went far to fix the sense of righteousness for all 
subsequent theology. The prophet looks to his 
peoples restoration from exile as a final disclosure 
of the righteousness both of Israel and of J", and 
an event fraught with the most blessed conse¬ 
quences for humanity. That Israel has been, and 
is, in the wrong before God is explicitly acknow¬ 
ledged in the ironical challenge of 43®® (‘ that thou 
mayest be in the ri^^ht*), and is implied in many 
passages besides. Ihit its sin has been forgiven, 
the punishment endured has been adequate (40®), 
and, in spite of the unprej»aredne8S of the people, 
J" brings near His solvation (46^* 61® 62^^}; the 
hidden right of Israel, which exists amidst all its 
unworthinoss and shortcoming, is about to be 
made manifest. And here, in accordance with 
forensic usage, the idea of righteousness is resolved 
into two perfectly distinct conceptions. On the 
one hand it denotes the inherent right of Israel’s 
cause at the bar of the Divine judgment (as in i. (1)); 
and on the other hand the external vindication of 
that right through a judicial intervention of J" 
(i. (2)). In the latter sense-righteousness means 
justification (54^®* 45®* ®^), and is practically 

equivalent to salvation, the deliverance of the 
people being regarded as the execution of a Divine 
sentence in its favour.* The idea of the inherent 
righteousness of Israel, however, is more difficult, 
and several elements appear to enter into it. (a) 
Israel is in the right, first of all, as having suffered 
torong at the hands of the world-power. The 
triumph of Babylon has been the triumph of brute 

* In 41^, where it U said of Cyrus that ' right meete him at 
every step,' bears the sense of right vSndh^ted on the field 
of battle, i.e. ^victory' (gee the Comm.). 


* Bead KX* 'UfiCfOI. 
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force over helpless innocence (47* 52^'®), and a viola- 
tion of the moral order of the world. On this 
ground alone Israel has a plea before the Judge 
of all the cartli, it has a right which does 

not escape the notice of J'" (40^; cf. Mic 7®). (6) 

Righteousness includes, in the second place, a way 
of life in accordance with the law of God. Of the 
better part of the people it is said that they follow 
after righteousness (51^ or know righteousness 
(61^), just as it is said of another section that they 
are far from righteousness (46^‘^).* Similarly, in 
63“ it is said of J^’s righteous Servant that by his 
knowledge lie sliall make many righteous, i.e. 
bring them to a moral condition conforming to 
the Divine will, (c) There is, perhans, yet another 
element to bo taken into account; Israel is in the 
riglit in virtue of its being idontilied with the 
cause of J'\ the only true God. Israel is J"^s 
witness, His client in the great controversy be¬ 
tween the true religion and idolatry, Ilia servant 
and His messenger whom lie has sent (43‘®*^®44* 
418 . 8 4218 etc.). As the organ of J'^’s self-revelation, 
the nation represents the cause that must ulti¬ 
mately triumph, and is therefore essentially in the 
right. This vocation of Israel is describetf as per¬ 
fectly realized in the ideal Servant of the Lord 
(49®), whom J" has called in righteousness (42^^) 
and appointed for a light of the Gentiles, that 
His solvation might be to the ends of the earth 
(49® ; cf. 42^' *). The Servant’s confidence that he 
shall bo justified (50®- ^ 49^) rests on the conscious¬ 
ness of his election, and the unique relation which 
he holds to the redemptive purpose of J". 

The same distinction between Inherent and external righteous- 
nesa i» mot witli in cha. 6(1-06, which are aasipfned by aome 
acholara to a Int^r date. Thiw in the senne o? Justinoation 
(Httlvation, proaperity, etc.) the noima occur in 60n> 6 S8 5 i >8 
( 518 . ifM. ouK. (cf. |>OHHil)ly an Inten’olated passage in the 
earlier ])art). Of Inherent right, the adj. is used in 67' 6021 ; 
the Huhstantivee in 66J* 6s2 (U-iC-; the aspect most promifient 
appears to be obedience to the law.—The idea of civic ritfht- 
eousness in the sense of the pro-exilic prophets appears in 

The sense of Israel’s rif^-ht against the nations appears Ilko- 
wlse in other post-exilio writings, particularly in the Psalter, 
where the antithesis of ‘righteous’ and ‘wicked' sometimes 
denotes Israel and the heathen respectively ; cf. Ps 71® 14® 3118 
83i 7610 0431 97iif- 11818-80 etc. etc. But here it Is no 

longer possible to serrate between the national and individual 
references of the idea of righteousness; and it is therefore 
bettor to deal with the subject after we have considered— 

2. 7Vy J? RIQIJTKOUSNESSOFTUEINDIVIDUA />.— 
That individual righteousness was an idea familiar 
in early times to tho Israelites, is sufficiently clear 
from Hindi passages as 1 S 26^, 1 K 8®'-', Is 3*®- “ 
(?if goiiuiiie), ctc.t It may be true that the 
individual was hardly felt to possess an independ¬ 
ent religious status before God. His life and his 
interests were seen to be merged in those of his 
family or the community (1 S 3^® etc.); and it was 
perhans not expected tbat his outward fortunes 
sliouiu corre.spoTid exactly with his moral condition. 
At all events, there is no evidence that the inequal¬ 
ities of ^irovidcnce in this sphere pressed severely 
on religious thought till towards the Exile, when 
a growing sense of personal right begins to assert 
itself (Dt 24^®, 2 K 14®). In the remarkable pro¬ 
phetic experience of Jeremiah, religion appears to 
resolve itself into a personal relation of the indi¬ 
vidual soul to God. And it is noteworthy that 
immediately he is confronted hy tho gravest jiro- 
blem of Jewish theology,—Why is it that the man 
who is right with God has to suller afliiction and 

* Miiiiy commentatora take the word in these i-iassages In the 
sense of outward Justification. But the parallelism in 61?(‘in 
whose heart is my law’) strongly favours tho more ethVal 
meaning, and this ought in fairness to rule the inten>rctation 
of 61(. 46(3 ig more doubtful, 

t On an Aramaic Inscription of the 7th cent. b.c. (Norab il. 2) the 
following words are put into tlie mouth of a dead priest: ^For 
my righteousness before him, he (tho god) gave me a good name 
and lengthened my days’ (HolTmann, ZA, lbV>6, p. 221 f.). 


injustice in the world ? * Too righteous art thon, 

O y, for me to contend with thee; yet of judg¬ 
ments would I .npeak with thee : Wherefore is the 
way of the wicked prosperous?’ etc. ( 12 ^). 

Ezekiel .—Besides the general tendency of thought 
referred to in the last paragraph, there were two 
special reasons for the rapid ^owth of individual¬ 
ism in the exilic and post-exilic ages. One was the 
dissolution of the State, in consequence of which 
the principle of collective retribution was neces¬ 
sarily suspended, and each man became directly 
accountable to God for his own sins (Jer 31^®^*, 
Ezk 18-*'^). But another and more permanent 
cause was the introduction of the written Law as 
the basis of religion. The Law makes its appeal in 
the first instance to the individual conscience, and, 
although the aim of tlie Deuteronornic covenant 
was to make of Israel a righteous nation through 
obedience to the Divine will (DtG“), its immediate 
effect was only to set up a standard of righteous¬ 
ness which served as a te.st of the individual’s 
relation to God. The influence of these two facts 
is very apparent in the conception of righteousness 
wliich meets us in tho Bk. of Ezekiel. Except in 
a few instances (16®“* 23'“ 45®^*) the words ‘righteous’ 
and ‘ righteousness* are there used solely to denote 
the religious condition of individual persons in the 
sight of God 13-^2 1414.20 lyoif. 

Sometimes even the plu. is omnloyed of the 
separate virtues or good deeds, whicli when integ¬ 
rated make up tlm religious character (3^® 18*^ 33^®; 
cf. Is 33“ 64^). In form the idea is purely legal, 
consisting in obedience to the precepts of the 
written Law; its content, as given in 18®'® 33“ 
etc., is mainly but not exclusively ethical. And 
to this conception of righteousness there is attached 
a rigorous theory of individual retribution; accord¬ 
ing as a man’s state is when tho judgment over¬ 
takes him, so will his destiny be: the righteous 
shall live, and the wicked shall die. 

Book of Job. —Ezekiel’s doctrine of retribution 
was formulated with ox()re.ss reference to the final 
judgment which determines whether a man is to 
be admitted into the perfect kingdom of God or 
excluded from it. When the principle was ex¬ 
tended to tho ordinary course of provicience, it was 
found to be contradicted at many points by experi¬ 
ence. Hence arose the most serious stumbling- 
block to the faith of OT believers—the inequalities, 
the seeming injustice, of God’s providential deal¬ 
ings with men. This problem emerges in many 
forms (see Hab Is 53, Mai 3“*^®, Ps 37. 39. 

49. 73, etc.), but nowhere is it treated with such 
penetration and such intensity of feeling as in tlio 
Bk. of Job. Job, a typically pious man, acknow¬ 
ledged to be such by tlie Almighty and the Satan, 
as well as by his fellow-men, is suddenly visited hy 
a series of calamities which, on the current view of 
providence, could only be explained as the punisli- 
ment due to heinous sins. This view is upheld, 
in the discussion which ensues, by the three 
friends, and is partly shared by Job himself. His 
mind is dominated by tho thought of God as his 
adversary in a lawsuit; or rather his chief com¬ 
plaint is that the Almighty constitutes Himself 
both accuser and judge, while there is no umpire 
who can lay his hand upon them both (9'‘^^*)- He 
feels himself to be the victim of an accusation 
brought against him by an all-powerful antagonist; 
and Tiis contention is that the accusation is un¬ 
just—that he is in the right and God in the 
wrong in this unequal quarrel. This, of course, 
as the other disputants are quick to point out ( 8 ® 
34“ 36* 37®* 46®), is to impugn the judicial righteous¬ 
ness of God ; and such a position is to them simply 
inconceivable. ‘ How can a man be in the right 
again.st God?* they ask (4’5“25^); and Job retorts 
i with bitter irony, ‘ How indeed I seeing He is the 
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Omnipotent against whom there is no redress' 
(9^). Thus to the friends the question at issue is 
the righteousness of Job, which they ultimately 
deny ; while to Job himself it is the righteousness 
of God in His providential dealings with men : 
‘he condemns God that he himself may be in the 
right* (40®, cf. 34®). Although he is forced to 
aclcnowledge that God has pronounced him guilty, 
he is nevertlieless perfectly sure of his own right¬ 
eousness (27®), by which he means in the first 
instance his ‘just cause against God* (35-), his 
innocence of the unknown transgressions laid to 
his charge by his irresistible opponent. ‘ I am 
innocent—in the right* is his constant cry 
13^® 34® etc.). But behind this formal and purely 
forensic sense of righteousness there lies a deeper 
question, viz. What constitutes the righteousness 
of a man before God, or Avhat entitles him to 
a sentence of |u8tification in the shape of temporal 
prosperity? On that point there does not aT3pear 
to be any fundamental dillerenco between Joo and 
his friends. Kighteousness means morality com¬ 
bined with piety—loyal and whole hearted obedi¬ 
ence to the will of God. Observance of the written 
Law is obviously excluded by the conditions of 
the poem ; but it is assumecl that God’s w'ill is 
known, and that a man may so fulfil it as to be 
righteous. Job is a man jierfect and upright, 
fearing God and shunning evil (H etc.). That his 
outer life had been morally correct was known 
to all the world ; what was known to himself 
alone and God was that there had been no hypoc¬ 
risy or secTet infidelity in his heart 31^*®®); 

his morality had been inspired by religion, by 
reverence, and perfect allegiance to his Creator. 
On that point the testimony of his conscience is 
clear and unwavering; and it is the undoubted 
teaching of the book that this plea of Job’s is 
valid, and that the real problem lies where Job’s 
argument places it, in the mystery of the Divine 
government. We are not here concerned with the 
solution which the author intends to suggest, but 
it can hardly consist, as sonic have thought, in the 
undermining of Job’s consciousness of innocence, 
and his being convicted of a subtle kind of sin in 
the shape of self-righteousness. It is rather to be 
looked for in the remarkable distinction which 
the patriarch is led to draw between the God of 
Providence who condemns and persecutes him, 
and the God to whom his heart bears witness, who 
is even now his friend, and must yet apiiear as his 
avenfjer, though it be after his death (l(5‘®-=^^ 10*®*^). 
Job is enabled in some degree to maintain his 
fellowship with God apart from outward tokens of 
His favour, sustained only by the witness of his 
conscience, and the nascent hope of seeing Him as 
Ho is, in another state of being. 

It has already been pointed out that in this book the terras 
for righteousness are employed of beimj in tM right in argu¬ 
ment; cf, ll'-i 27® 82* SSI--**'-*. Note also the occasional use of 
in the sense of external Justification (= prosperity), 8® 29^4 [?] 
885W 867. 

Proverbs and Ecclesiastes. —In the t>vo remain¬ 
ing canonical IJokkmah books the conception of 
righteousness is as distinctly individualistic as in 
Job or Ezekiel. A very common theme in the 
Proverbs is the contrast between the ‘righteous* 
(P'1;#—sing, or plu.) and the ‘ wicked ’ (^1).“ Here 
the righteous do not form a party (as often in the 
Psalms); they are a class^ comprising all who follow 
the moral ideal taught by the wise men. All 
men, in short, are dividecl by the Proverbialists 
into good and bad, and ‘righteous* is simply one 
of the commonest designations of the good part of 

* See 10 pewr. (11 times), 11»- lo. si i 25. 7. lo. 12 . 21.20 isfl. 9 .23 

1419 .82 as.^ 21 ia-18 24iBf- 2626 28i' 12- as 29a. 7. 10 .27. There are 

many other contrasts, as sinntr 1321 , evil-doer t 218,/oo^ 1021 
many synonjins, as voixe 9® ll^o 2324 , good !2», upright 


mankind. It follows that the idea of righteous* 
nos.s presented in the book is essentially ethical, 
though no doubt with a strong dash of utilitarian- 
Lsm, the virtues chiefly insisted on being those 
which experience shows to be necessary for the 
welfare 0 / society, and therefore most immediately 
beneficial to the individual who practises them. 
At the same time the moral system has a religious 
background. The written Law is the supreme 
standard of morality or righteousness. Moreover, 
one of the chief objects of the writers is to incul¬ 
cate the doctrine of individual retribution in the 
ordinary course of Divine providence. However 
the fact may be explained, the difficulties surround¬ 
ing this question are ignored in the Proverbs, and 
the law of retribution is regarded as fully mani¬ 
fested in the present life : ‘ The righteous shall be 
requited in the earth, much more the wicked and 
the sinner* (11®^). Hence the idea of righteous¬ 
ness ap 2 )ears to have lost the eschatological refer¬ 
ence which it frequently has in other parts of OT, 
and (what is more remarkable) it has all but lost 
the sense of outward justification, such as we 
meet with occasionally even in the Bk. of Job. 
Although it is constantly asserted that righteous¬ 
ness is the way to honour, w^ealth, prosperity, etc., 
it does not seem ever to be identified witli these 
external tokens of God’s approval except in 
8^®. In Ecclesiastes the same conception of right¬ 
eousness as the supreme moral category prevails; 
cf. 3^^ 7^® 8^"* 9^* The sayings most characteristic 
of the author are these two: ‘ Be not righteous 
overmuch* (7^®), and * There is not a righteous man 
upon the earth that docth good and sinneth not* 
(7-®). The latter is perhaps the only passage in 
OT where righteousness is treated as equivalent to 
sinlessness; the former exhibits a reaction against 
the casuistries of Pharisaic legalism. The vacilla¬ 
tion of the book on the subject of retribution (con¬ 
trast 7^® 8^'* 9® with 3^’ 9^ etc.) raises dilliculb critical 
questions which need not bo considered here.* 

The Psahns. —It is very diilicult to analyze and 
classify the varied aspects of human righteousness 
presented in the I’salter. Eor one thing, it is im- 

S ossiblo (as was said above) to draw a sharp line of 
ivision between the righteousness of the nation 
and that of the individual. The point of view 
most characteristic of the Psalms is intermediate 
between these two. In a large number of pas¬ 
sages the distinction of p'i8 and is applied to 
two parties within the community ; the ‘ rignteous * 
being the religious party who have regard to the 
Covenant, and the ‘ wicked * the godless and 
wealthy anti-theocratic party who set religion 
and morality at defiance.'!* Here the idea of 
righteousness is partly national, since the ‘right¬ 
eous* represent the true ideal Israel; partly indi¬ 
vidual, inasmuch as the party is formed by those 
members of the nation who accept the Law as 
their rule of life. In some cases, indeed, it is 
difficult to say whether the contrast intended be 
one within the nation or between the nation and 
the rest of the world. The ungodly in Israel are 
animated by the same spirit as the heathen that 
know not God, and conversely the qualities of the 
righteous are the same wliether the predicate be 
extended to the people as a whole or restricted to 
a portion of it. 

With regard to the conception of righteousness 
implied by this contrast, the following points have 
to oe noted, {a) The conflict of parties is, first of 
all, a conflict of religious first principles. The 
righteous are distinguished by tfieir faith in the 

* Both in Proverbs and Ecclesiastes there are references to 
the public administration of Justice, where of course the Idea of 
righteousness has the ordinary legal a]jplicatioiis; cf. Pr 17^. 
1^. 17 2424 2826, gl® 1612 25® 819, Ec 816 

i Of. 1» 612 113 . S 8211 8417* 26.22 87 pOJS. 6622 C410 6022 0*1* 11*1 
14012 141® etc. 
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moral government of the universe. They trust 
in J" (16^ 26' 22®), and consciously identify them¬ 
selves with His cause in the world ; they stake their 
existence on the conviction that * there is a God 
that judgeth in the earth * (58“), and that ‘ in the 
end judgment must be given for righteousness* 
(94'® Well hausen). The wicked, on the contrary, 
are practical atheists. They deny, not perhaps 
the existence of God, but Hia providential action 
(14' 63'), and acknowledge no higher authority 
than their own lawless wills (12^ 59’ 64® 94’). Thus 
the Divine decision in their favour for which the 
Psalmists pray will be the vindication of that view 
of the world to which they have committed them¬ 
selves—the proof that they are in the right in the 
fundamental beliefs on wliich their life is based. 
(6) The sphere in which the contrast is wrought 
out is that of personal and social morality ; hence 
there is a constant reference, tacit or expressed, to 
the moral character of the 8ui)pliant3. They are 
those who practise righteousness and justice (100® 
119'®'); they appeal to their integrity (7® 25®'41*®j ; 
they claim to be upright, or upright of heart (32" 
33' 37'® 64'® 97" 140'*), and innocent (94®'); to have 
clean hands and a pure heart (18®®- 24 ^); cf. 17'*’* 

26"’-. On the other hand, the wicked are cruel, 
unjust, deceitful, bloody-minded, adulterous, avari¬ 
cious, etc. ; men Avho, Avitli no fear of God before 
their eyes, trample every social obligation under 
their feet.* (c) Anotlier element in the Psalmists* 
sense of righteousness is the fact that they sulfer 
wrong at the hands of tlieir enemies (7' 10® 
22’*’- 31'® 09®« 119«® 125® M3® etc.). The outrages 
perpetrated by the heathen nations on Israel, 
anti by the rich upon the poor within Israel, are a 
violation of the moral order of the world which 
cannot pass unpunished under the just govern¬ 
ment of J"; the oppressed are, ipso facto, in the 
right against their oppressors, (d) Lastly (as in 
Deutero-Isaiah and elsewhere), righteousness bears 
tlie sense ofion through the judicial inter¬ 
position of J", usually in the form of a restoration 
of temporal prosperity. So in 24® * ho shall receive 
blessing from J , and righteousness from the God 
of his salvation* (cf. 17^® 35'-*’ 37® 112®-® etc.); in 
23® ‘ paths of righteousness ’ means ‘ paths of pro¬ 
sperity ’ (US'® 132®).t 

Now, Avhile all these elements may enter more or 
less into the Psalmists* consciousness of being in 
the right,—that consciousness on Avhich they base 
their expectation (or explain their experience) of 
deliverance (4' 7® 17' 18-^-etc.),—they are not of 
equal importance. The second (6) far outweighs 
the others, llightoousness is in the main an 
ethical word, deM iibing the condition of those 
whose lives are governed by regard for the nionxl 
law. To the question in Aviiat sense morality con¬ 
stitutes righteousness before God, the Psalms, of 
course, furnish no direct ansAver. The chief con¬ 
sideration, no doubt, is that obedience to the 
Avritten Law Avas the condition of acceptance Avith 
J" under the Covenant. This thought is often 
expressed (19’'’* 78’ 99’ 103'® lO.^'*® 119 pass.y etc.), 
and may be presumed to bo ahvays in the mind of 
the Avriters. At the same time it is to be observed 
that only the ethical (as opposed to the ceremonial) 
elements of the LaAv enter into the conception of 
righteousness, a fact Avhich sIioavs that the influence 
of the prophets still lives in the devotional poetry 
of Judaism. Nor is there anything in the Psalms 

* UiffhtoouBneflS In judgment is emphasized, e.a in the 
portraiU of the king, 457 72 a (cf. 68 I 094 etc.). In 72:» 

S 510 . 11 . IS the word possibly means the ideal state of a well- 
ordered commonwealth, bringing peace and prosperity in its 
train (cf. Is 46'^). 

t As was remarked above, (the adj.) does not appear to 
have this sense; it refers to the inherent state or character of 
those who are In the right, whether it has been manifested 
by external providentiar acts or not. 118'®-are hardly 
saoeptioQs. 


that can properly be called self-righteousness or 
legalism in a Pharisaic sense, i.c. the Psalmists do 
not think of their good works as giving them an 
absolute title to justification. They do not (like 
Job) maintain their right against God—‘in thy 
sight shall no man living be in the right,* 143-— 
they are ever conscious of defect and sin cleaving 
to all they do; and merely plead the steadfast 
direction of their Avill toAvards the ethical ideal as 
evidence of their fidelity to J". liighteousness, in 
fact, is a relative term, meaning in the right 
against some other, not absolute moral perfection 
in the sight of God. In lOG®', where a single good 
action is said to be ‘counted* for righteousness, 
the Avord has doubtless a sense approaching to 
merit (cf. Gn 15®); but here the Pauline maxim 
has to be borne in mind that the ‘ reckoning * of a 
reward is of grace, not of debt (Ko d**). It is a 
manifestation of grace on the part of J" that He 
renders to a man according to his works (62'®). 

Tlii.s is not the place to examine the moral ideal 
of the Psalmists in detail (see Ethics) ; it is in all 
important features the common property of post- 
exilic Judaism, and it has its centre in the indi¬ 
vidual life. Only one point needs to be adverted 
to, in order to guard against a possible misconcep¬ 
tion. It is found that in connexion with the idea 
of righteousness considerable emphasis is laid on 
the humane virtues. In 112^ ‘ righteous ’ and * mer¬ 
ciful * occur together in the description of the God¬ 
fearing man; in v." of the same t’salm charity to 
the poor is mentioned as a condition of righteous¬ 
ness; in 37®' 112®*® the righteous is characterized 
by Avillingness to lend and to give.* Now, it is a 
Avell-knoAvn fact that in later times righteousness 
acquired the special sense of mercy or even alms- 
l^iving (see below), and it might he supposed that 
in the passages just cited we have the lirst indica¬ 
tion of that important change of meaning. It is 
very doubtful if this vicAV be correct. In reality, 
the phenomenon in question is little different from 
a feature Ave have already remarked in the pro¬ 
phetic conception of righteousness. To say that the 
righteous man is merciful, etc., is not the same 
thing as to identify righteousness and mercy ; all 
that is meant is that mercifulness is one feature of 
the ideal righteous character; and any stress laid 
on such virtues in particular passages is amply 
explained by the prominence assigned to them in 
the moral code of Judaism. 

Some additional illuBtrations of the various kinds of human 
righteousnvBS may here be given from the later writings of OT. 
—In Mai 8'8 the two parties in the restored cuininunity are dis¬ 
tinguished as the ‘ righteous’ and the ‘ wicked ’ respectively (as 
in Psalms).—In 3'-^ righteousness means justthrough a 
return of prosperity ; as also J1 2*-^ : ' the early rain in token of 
/tisfiylcafion’less probably, in just ineasure); Dn 924 
(* everlasting righteousness').—In 18241*26* i* » predicate of 
the nation of Israel; in 267, perhaps of the theocratic party.— 
In 26* the Idea seems to bo that when J" rouses Himself to the 
exercise of Ills Judicial functions, the inhabitants of the world 
will learn what true piety is.—Is 64*, Dn O'® express a sense of 
the worthlessness of the works of righteousness(n'lp'iv) performed 
by the people ; the consciousness of being in the right (often so 
powerful in the Psalms) cannot maintain Itself in the face of pro¬ 
longed national misfortune, Dn 8'4 (p"]^;) is a peculiar cose : the 
cleansing of the sanctuary is considered as a justification, a vindi¬ 
cation of its rights against the heathen who had profaned it. 

3. THE RIGHTEOUSNESS OF GOD.—In the OT 
righteousness is never predicated of any other deity 
than J", the God of Israel, t It appears to be regarded 

* The same combination Is met with In Proverbs (cf. 12'* 21® 
297), and perhaps in Job (29'4). 

t In Ps 68. 82 many commentators find the unfamiliar ide^ 
expressed that the government of the world hoe been delegated 
by J" to inferior, semi-divine beings, the gods of the heathen. 
To the unrighteous judgment of these 8ubor<linate deities if 
ascribed the perversion of right which prevails on earth. If 
this view were correct (which is doubtful), it would certainly 
show that righteousness was expected of all beings to whom 
Divine honours were paid; but such a representation hardly 
confiicte with the etatement made above. 
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not as a natural attribute inseparable from the 
very notion of Godhead, but as one which J" alone 
has proved Himself to possess in the positive reve¬ 
lation of Himself through the history of Israel (see 
Is 45*‘*‘*'*). The idea has its roots in the fundamental 
institutions of the Hebrew religion. From the 
time of Moses, J" was regarded ns the fountain of 
right in Israel, the King and Judge of His people, 
dispensing justice continuously through His ac¬ 
credited representatives (Dt 1^^).* The develop¬ 
ment of the idea is due chiefly to influences ema¬ 
nating from the prophets. It belongs to their view 
of as an ethical rerson having an independent 
character of His own, in contrast with the gods of 
the heathen, who were conceived even by their 
worshippers as arbitrary and capricious Tbein^s, 
subject to incalculable humours and swayed by 
self-interest. The righteousness of J" is the stead¬ 
fastness of His character, to be seen, first of all, in 
His inflexible determination to ininish Israel for 
its sins (Is etc.). It comes to light in the moral 
order of the universe, which is just J" Himself 
operating in history in a way that answers to the 
sense of right which He has implanted in human 
nature. In Zeph 3“ His moral rule is described as 
having the constancy and uniformity of the natural 
law that brings in the dawn ; ‘ J" is righteous in the 
midst of her; he doeth no iniquity; morning by 
morning he bringeth his judgment to light, 
nothing is missin"* (cf. Hos 6® ‘my judgment 
goeth forth as the light ’). In a similar and nearly 
contemporary passage we read: ‘ The Kock, his 
work is perfect, for all his ways are judgment; a 
God of faithfulness and without iniquity ; righteous 
and upright is he’ (Dt 32^). 

Tliis prophetic conception of the Divine righteous¬ 
ness receives a remarkable expansion in the hands 
of Deutero-Isaiah. Tlie most suggestive passage 
is * Not in secret have I spoken, in a place 

of the land of darkness; I have not said to the 
seed of Jacob, Seek me in the waste. I, J", speak 
righteousness, proclaim uprightness ... A right¬ 
eous Goil and a Saviour P’l;# Vn) there is not 

except me’ (cf. v.^ * rigiiteousness is gone forth 
from my mouth,—a word that shall not return’; 
and 63^ * I that speak in rigiiteousness, inigh^ to 
save’). Here two things are to be iiotea: first, 
that righteousness is a feature not merely of J"’s 
judicial action, but of His wliole manner of reveal¬ 
ing Himself in history ; and, .secondly, that beyond 
the universal moral order of the world it embraces 
a redemptive purpose, which, however, is ultimately 
coextensive witli the destiny of mankind. The 
fundamental thought would seem to be the trust¬ 
worthiness and self-consistency of J"’s character,— 
His being ever true to His own nature and purpose, 
—and along with that His straightforwardness in 
the revelation of that purpose to Israel, In the same 
profound ethical sense the words are used in 4D® 
42® 45^®; the upholding of Israel, the election of the 
ideal servant, and the raising up of Cyrus, are all 
moments in one comprehensive purpose of salvation 
which J", in virtue of His righteousness, steadily 
pursues to its glorious issue.t Elsewhere than in 

♦ Aa expressions of the righteous will of J", the precepts of 
the Law are sonietinies spoken of as themselves ‘^righteous' 
(Dt 48, Ps 199, and often in Ps 119). So in Dt 3310, and perhaps 
elsewhere (Ps 69 11940 etc.), the righteousness of J" means that 
which lie requires of man, or that which is prescribed In the 
Law. Some writers have thought it strange that this Divine 
attribute is nowhere mentioned in the Pent, in connexion with 
the Mosaic legislation, which, from one point of view, might 
seem the most signal exhibition of J'^'s righteousness in the 
whole history of Israel. The explanation probably lies in the 
essentially prophetic character of the conception referred to in 
the text above. By the prophets the term is applied not to the 
I^slative activity of J", but to His dealings in providence. 

T Of. also 42*-*! * J" was pleased, for bis righteousness' sake, to 
magnify revelation,' etc. Less significant, but still noteworthy, 
ore 41 M 43ft, where the terms are applied to predictions os verified 
by the ev ent. 


Deutero-Isaiah, this precise sense of righteousness 
is rarely met with in OT (see Zee 8®, Nch 9®, and 
those passages in the Psalms where rigliteousnoss 
is parallel to faithfulness). Its indirect intluence, 
however, has been very great, as appears from the 
remarkable way in which the Psalmists emphasize 
the gracious aspect of the attribute (see below). 

The teaching of Deutero-Isaiah on this subject stands some¬ 
what apart from the rest of the OT, and represents a standpoint 
hardly reached by subsequent writers. Ulghteousness appears 
to be conceived as a moral attribute expressing what J "’0 
character is in itself, apart from Ills legal relations with men ; 
and it is difficult to trace a connexion between this view of 
righteousness and the commoner forensic conceptions about to 
be consulered. Smend describes it as ' die Zuverlassirkeit mit 
der or sich ale der llelfor Israels beweist ’ f/fei.-pescA.a 394 ; cf. 
1st ed. 421 ff.), and seems to derive it from tne idea of J"’8 being 
in the right in His controversy with Israel (see (a) below). 
Daliuan treats it simply as a manifestation of Judicial righteous¬ 
ness on the part of Cic^ ((h) below). W’ere it not hazarrlous to 
depart from the forensic usage which is bo prevalent in Hebrew, 
one might be tempted to supjKJso that we nave here to do with 
an independent development of the notion parallel to what is 
found in Arabic. 

For the most part, however, the idea of Divine 
righteousness is based on legal analogies applied to 
the relation between J" on tlie one hand and Israel 
or mankind on the otlier. Here, again, there are 
two cases to be distinguished, (a) Not infrequently, 
in the prophets and elsewhere, J" appears as the 
plaintiff in a legal action, pressing His suit against 
Israel, and calling for tlie judgment of an ideal 
tribunal (Is 1^® 43^, Mic 6^ etc.). When in this 
connexion the word ‘ rigliteous ’ is employed of J'', it 
denotes that He is in the ri^ht and Hia adversary 
in the wrong in the controversy between them. 
The adj. has this sense in the moutli of Pharaoh, 
Ex 9” (‘J" is in the right,’ etc.). It is so used also 
in the following passages, where the righteousness 
of J" is acknowledged in the punishment of Israel’s 
sin : La 1^®, Ezr 9‘®, Nell 9^, 2 Cli 12®, Dn 9*®. 
Similarly, nfjiy in Dn in 1 S 12^ Mic 6®; * 

and the verb in Ps 51® (‘ that thou mayest be in the 
right in thy sentence ’). By an extension of meaning 
parallel to w*hat we have already noted in the 
secular sphere, this sense of righteousness might 
readily pass over into that of etliical perfection ; 
and there are a few instances where the word is 
possibly to be so understood ; cf. again Zeph 3®, 
Dt 32^ Zee 8®; also Neh 9®, Ps 145^ etc. 

(/j) The prevalent conception of the OT is that in 
which J" is represented not as one of the parties in 
a lawsuit, but as the supreme Judge, who sits 
enilironed above the confusion and strife of the 
world, and dispenses absolute justice in the end to 
all His creatures. Righteousness, accordingly, is 
pre-eminently the judicial attribute of God; it is 
that which pertains to Him as ‘the Judge of all 
the earth’ (Gn 18“). J" is a righteous Judge 
(Jer ID®, I’s 7^^); judges the world in righteousness 
(Ps 9® 96^® 98®); He sits on a throne judging right¬ 
eousness (O'*) ; righteou.sness is the foundation of 
His throne (89'* 97®); cf. \V 36® 48'® 50® 71'® 97® 111® 
etc. Hence the word may be expected to have the 
same range of meaning as the ordinary OT concep¬ 
tion of judicial righteousness, which wo have seen 
to be a somewhat wider idea than its modem 
equivalent, (a) It includes of course, first of all, 
the cardinal virtues of the judge: e.ff, love of 
right (Jer 9®®, Ps 11^ 33® 99*); rigorous impartiality 
in the distribution of punishment or reward (Job 8® 
36* 37®*); and unerring recognition of men’s true 
moral condition (Jer IP® 20'-, Pa 7®; cf. Is 11* of 
the Mes 3 iah).t Its action is naturally two-sided : 

* In Jg 611, P8 11 ? 1038 is probably different ta>mani- 
festations of judicial righteousness, in a sense favourable to 
Israel). 

t ‘Die gottliche Zedakah 1st dielenige Gesinnung, welohe in 
ihrer Betniitigung den wahren, n. i. sittlichen Werth oder 
Unwerth einer PersiSnlichkeit (oder einer Gemelnschaft) In 
absolut riohtiger Weise anerkenut* (Diestel, JDTh, 1360, 
p. 179). 
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towards the wicked it is vengeance (Jer 11^ 20^®, 
Is 51)^®*-, Ps 129'* etc.), wliile for the righteous it 
means vindication and deliverance; and usually 
the two sides of the idea will be displayed in the 
same act of judgment, the deliverance of the 
righteous being ejected through the destruction 
of the wicked. (/3) But frequently the second is so 
emphasized that the other is almost or quite left 
out of view ; and this tendency is so ])ronounced 
as almost to bring alM>ut a transformation of the 
whole idea of Divine righteousness. Thus in virtue 
of His righteousness A" establishes the righteous 
(Ps 7^), and pleads the cause of His i)eople (Mic 7*^); 
He answers their prayer by terrible thintjs in 
righteousness (Ps 05®), etc. So in tlie many juaces 
where the righteousness of God is referred to as an 
object of praisfi (Ps 7‘^ 22'‘i 40^'' 5D» 7H®^- 89^“ 

145^), it is not the abstract justice of J'^’s dealings 
tliat calls forth adoration, but His proved readiness 
to help and ble.ss His people. This aspect of right¬ 
eousness may be delined as the jiistififing nctivitj/ 
of God. (7) Once more, the name rigliteousness is 
given to the art of justification in which the Divine 
attribute is manifested, and to its external conse¬ 
quences as seen in the lot of the justified. In other 
words, righteousness is synonymous with salvation 
(Is 4G‘“ l*a 40»> .01'“ 71'"- 98“ etc.). 

This objective righteousness is s[)oken of indiffer¬ 
ently as that of God tlie Justilicr, or of men the 
justified * (cf. Ps 11D with 1PJ®, and .see the passages 
cited aliove amongst the illustrations of human 
righteousness). It should he added that in many 
cases the context hardly dtitermiues whether it he 
the subjective attribute in the Divine mind or the 
outward embodiment of it in providence which is 
to be understood. 

It is evident that the OT writers know nothing 
of the sharf) contrast often drawn by theologians 
between the righteousness and the mercy of God. 
Jlighteousness and saving activity, so far from 
being opposed to each other, are harmonious prin¬ 
ciples of action in the Divine nature ; J"is a right¬ 
eous God and a Saviour (Is 45-‘). Accordingly, the 
Psalmists constantly appeal to the righteousness 
of (iod, nut only for judgment (22-^^ 35*^), but for 
deliverance (3P 7V^ 1*13'^), fur quickening (5*^), for 
the answer to prayer (143’), etc. Again, right¬ 
eousness is frequently associated with other attri¬ 
butes expres.sing the gracious attitude of J" to His 
people, e.(j. mercy or grace (^p^ Ps 36®’ 89^^ 103^^ 

146^), faithfulness (n^s, Zee 8®, Ps 30® 40^® 

88^* 90’’* 119’®^* 113’), cuinpassion (]U0 110®), 

goodness (145'), etc. These p{iralleli.sms are not to 
be pressed so far as to identify righteousness with 
CTaco or faithfulness ; all that is imjdied Is that in 
J'^’s providential action various attributes meet, so 
that the same act may from diirereiit points of 
view he regarded as an exercuse of righteou.sness, 
or of faithfulness, or of mercy. Stilf they suflice 
to show that in the mind of the writers tliero was 
no sense of opposition between righteousness and 
grace in God. How far their idea is from mere 
retributive justice,—the constans et perpetua 
voluntas suum cuiqne trihiicndi, —appears with 
almost startling force from the singular wish of 
Ps 09’^ that the wicked may not come into J'"s 
rigliLeousness {i.e. have no share in His justifying 
airtivity), or the not les.s remarkable prayer of 
143’* *Answer me in thy righteousness. And 
enter not into judgment with thy servant: for in 
thy sight shall none living bo in the right.* t Nay 

• ‘ (Jottos Oorechtipfkeit hat elnen mehr urHiichlirhrn, alitiven, 
dio mensoldiche einen mehr aoKunduren iiiul n’ceptiveu Ohar- 
akter, jene ist cine Kraft, diese ein ZusUirid’ (Duhin on I’s 112). 

♦ Here ‘ enter into judjjn^t'nt ' apparently tneuna to ap]>ear as 
the ac<ni3er in a le>ral process (Welllmusen). The Psalinist does 
not shrink from tho judgment of Ood, In which Ilis 

Is operative, but only from a controversy with the Almighty, 
like that in which Job so reckiessly engog^. 

more, the principle of retribution is in Ps 62“ 
expressly deduced not from the righteousness of 
God, but from His grace: * to thee belongeth 
grace : for thou roquitest each man according to 
his works *; here the meaning must be that it is 
an act of condescending grace on the part of God 
to take cognizance of the dillerences in human 
conduct. 

On tho other hand, however, the.se examples 
do not justify certain extreme theories that have 
sometimes been built upon them. They do not, 
e,g., warrant the definition of righteousness as 
God’s fidelity to the Covenant (Kautzsch, Kiehm, 
etc.). No doubt, faithfulness to covenant obliga¬ 
tions is a jiart of the ethiiral righteousness of J* 
when once a covenant has been established ; but 
there is nothing to suggest that the attribute comes 
into play only with tlie covenant relation, or that 
its srdiere of exercise is con lined to the maintenance 
of the Covenant witli Israel. Again, it is an 
exaggeration to deny tliat retribution is an ele¬ 
ment of the Divine rigliteousness. Tlii.s has been 
done by Diestel and Bitschl, who hold that the 
righteousness of God has a positive reference only 
to the purpose of salvation, and that retribution 
has merely an accidental connexion with it in so 
far as the punishment of the wicked may bo neces- 
.sary for the establishing of the righteous. The 
distinction here attempted to be drawn is illusory, 
d’ho punishment of sin is directly connected with 
the Divine righteousness in such passages as Is 6“ 
10^ 28*^, Pa 7^^ 50®, 1 K S’”* etc.; and if this does 
not more frequently occur, the reasonable explana¬ 
tion is that the matter w’as too self-evident to 
require to be insisted on. But the mistake of both 
these theories, as of others that might he men¬ 
tioned, is that they tend to dissociate an OT idea 
from the historic institutions in which it was 
incorporated in Hebrew thought, and try to recon¬ 
struct it on the unsafe foundation of an abstract 
definition. The language of the OT is not scho¬ 
lastic but practical; its writers do not analyze and 
expound ideas, but express in vivid poinilar speech 
the 8])iritual truths by wliicli their religious life 
was sustained. That t he Divine righteousness w'as 
mainly conceived by them as a judicial attribute 
is beyond dispute, and they must be presumed to 
include under it all tliat tlie term wmuld imply if 
used of a liiiman iudgo,—the punishment of the 
guilty as well as the vindication of tho innocent. 
The prominence which is given to tho latter aspect 
of the notion is certainly a fact of the utmost 
signilicance for tlieology, but it involves no de¬ 
parture from the analogy of sceular justice as 
ailministcreil in ancient l.srael. If it be considered 
that the Psalmists and other writers were accus¬ 
tomed to look oil a judge as tho natural jirotector 
and patron of the oppressed, and, further, that they 
were always conliuent in the substantial justice 
of their own cau.se before God, there need be no 
dilliculty in recognizing the essentially judicial 
character of their conception of the Divine right- 
eou.siioss, although to tlicir minds it presents on 
the wdiole the aspect of grace. 

Another point may bo referred to. The OT 
does not appear to teach a justification of sinners 
as such. In Pjotestant theology, according to 
Uitschl, justification is a synthetic judgment of 
God, expres.sing, that is. His resolve, for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, to treat as righteous tlioso wdio 
have no righteousness in themselves. Assuming 
that to he a correct statement of the evangelicw 
doctrine, w e have merely to observe that the OT 
does not proceed quite so far. It rather leads as 
to think of justification as an analytic judgment, 
a declaration of righteousness by God in favour of 
such as are iulierently in the right. Those who 
are justified are, in fact, sinful men, — though 
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never, of course, ‘ wicked * — but still, in 

the relative sense in which the word is used, they 
are the ‘ righteous ’; and it is qud righteous, not 

S ud sinners, that they are obiects of the justifying 
ecree of God. It is true that in the actual ex¬ 
perience of OT believers this order of ideas is 
generally reversed. Tlie consciousness of being in 
the right is seldom strong enough to be long main¬ 
tained in the absence of the outward marks of 
God’s approval in the sliape of temporal good 
fortune ; the case of Job is quite exceptional. 
The external justilication, therefore, as a rule 
comes first in the thouglit of OT writers ; and from 
it they derive the assurance that they are in- 
herentJy righteous before God. And as the with¬ 
drawal of outward prosperity is a proof of sin in 
the righteous, so tlie act of justification is equiva¬ 
lent to the pardon of sin ; cf. Job 33'^®, where tlie 
conversion or a sinner under tlie chastening hand 
of the Almifjhty is said to be followed by the 
restoration or liis righteousness. Thus the teach¬ 
ing of the OT may be said to culminate in the 
thought of righteousness as a gift of God, an idea 
appearing most clearly i)orhaps in Ps 24“ 69'^, Is 
sQi. In these passages we find the 
nearest approximation to wliat we mean by ‘ im¬ 
puted * righteousness. Tlie idea of the righteous¬ 
ness of one person being imputed to another is, it 
need hardly be said, entirely foreign to the UT. 

In Ute Hebrew the word npnif underwent a remarkable 
change of meaning, for a full account of which the reader Is 
referred to the valuable treatise of Dalman cited below (under 
Literature). A few points may here bo noted. 

(1) In the sphere of private morals npTJi became almost 
equivalent to the OT npn; i.e. it denoted any exercise of 
benevolence which ^joes beyond a man’s le^'^al obligations, 
(.ibviously, this is a development of the humanitarian aspect of 
the idea which we have seen to be prominent In the prophets 
and the Hagiographa, and it reaches its climax in the sense of 
alnisi/ioing (see Mt 60- Dalman considers that the word had 
this sense in the Aramaic dialect before its adoption by the 
Jews, but this is hardly proved by the examples he adduces 
(p. 18). It is not necessary to take the original in Dn 4^4 
as anything else than right livitiu^; and the occurrence of the 
later sense In the Tar^^^ ((Jri is no sure evidence of an 

independent Aramaic dovclonnieiil. It seems more natural to 
suppose that the usage of tlie Tary. registers a change which 
the idea had underi^one in the rcllg;ious thou|^ht of later 
Judaism. 

( 2 ) In the judicial sphere npix has ceased to be a properly 
judicial attribute. It is a consideration which comes in to 
moderate the operation of strict justice (jn), so that the ques¬ 
tion is actually raised, and answered with much ingenuity, 
how, in accordance with OT injunctions, npi)i is to be exercised 
in judjfment,* This, of course, applies equally to the Divine 
righteousness and to that of a human judge. Here, again, we 
have the one-sided exaggeration of a single element in the 
old Hebrew notion of judicial righteousness. Originally it 
included both the exercise of impartial liistice and a readiness 
to espouse the cause of the oppressea. Eventually — partly 
through the parallel developnu'iit in the sphere of private 
morals, and partly, as Dalman observes (p. 18), from a more 
developed sense of formal right—the two ideas proved to be 
incompatible, and the name npix was appropriated to that 
which, strictly speaking, has nothing to do with a judge’s 
functions at all. 

The question arises, To what time can these changes, or the 
beginnings of them, be traced back ? Here the evidence of the 
LXX is of importance. Where the reference is to righteous¬ 
ness manifested by God to man, npnx is not infrequently 
rendered by tkiv/^<rOyt, (Dt C'^ 24i3, pg 24 (23)» 83 (82)» 103 
(102)8, ig 127 28^7 6918 , Dn 9 I 8 ) or Ixicf (Is 56i). For human 
righteousness we have only Ixwf in Ezk and tMvtfjuoffvyet.ti 

( = alins) in Dn 4 ® 4 . On the other hand, stands for ipQ 

in Gn 1910 20iS 21*3 24^7 32i«, Ex 15b» 347, Pr 2028 , Is 637. These 
facts indicate a tendency to confuse the ideas of npix and non, 
though they do not show It to be far advanced ; something 
must be allowed for the difficulty of rendering in another 
language the peculiar shades of meaning assumed by the 
Hebrew term.—In the original Hebrew of Hen Sira, the later 
sense of np"iX appears (S*^ [cf. Pr I 6 O] 710 40^7), alongside 
of the more general OT sense (123 i 6 i<* 44 '3 6130 ): some passages 
are ambiguous (4024 etc.).—Since the OT probably contains 


•Some of Dalman’s illustrations are very striking (p. 6t.), 
E.g. it is said that a ju<lgu exercises ‘ righteousness^ when he 
pays out of hU own pookut the tine ho has imposed on a poor 
man. 


writings of more recent date than the Greek translation of 
the Pent., or even the age of Ben Sira (c. 200 u.o.), it would 
not be surprising if in some ixirts of the Canon the idea of 
righteousness were found to have undergone the transforma¬ 
tions lust described. Yet, as has been already said, it is 
doubtful if this is the case. The OT emphasizes humanity 
or mercy as an clement in the ethical ideal; but it is this 
ethical ideal Itself, and not any particular virtue, which is 
described by the term righteousness. So again in the admini¬ 
stration of Justice ; righteousness, with whatever latitude of 
meaning, is always an attribute proper to the judge, never a 
foreign influence brought in to modify Judicial action. There 
is no foundation in OT for the rabbinical maxim, ‘ Where judg¬ 
ment is there is no room for npia, and where npix is there is 
no judgment * (Dalman, p. 6). 

Litkraturk.— Diostcl, * Die Idee der CerechtigUeit, vorziig- 
lich im AT' (JD'Th^ 1860,173-263); Ortloph, ‘ Ueber den Bogriff 
von pi^ und den wurzclverwandten Wortern Im 2ten Theil 
des Pr. Jcs.’ (Zeitschr. fur die ges. luih. Th. u. K, 1800, 401- 
420); Kautzsch, Ueber die Derivate des Stamvits pix, etc. 
(1881); Orelli, ‘Einige ATllcho Pniinisse zur NT Versohnungs- 
lehre : II. Die Gerecbtigkeit Oottes ’ (.Zfifc/ir. fiir Kirchl. W ws. 
u. K. Leben, 1884, 73tf.); Koenig, ' Essai sur revolution de 
rid^ede justice chez lea pronhbtes H6breux ’ (Annales du Mus^e 
Guimet, 1804, 121-148); Dolman, Vie richterliche Gerechtigkeit 
tin A T (1807). 

The OT Theologies of Oehler » (1891), 176ff., 285flf. ; Schultz* 
(1889), 420 ff., 64011.; Riehm (1880), 2701T., 283 ff. ; Dillmann 
(1596), 270 IT.. 43.6f.; Bennett (1800), 103, 173; Marti, Geschiohte 
der Israel. Religion (1897), 134 If., 170; Srnend, Lehrbxich der 
AT Religidnsgeseh.^ (1803), 410-423, 2(1899), 388-394 (the best 
statement); Ritsohl, Rechtferligung u. Versbhnmig^^ li. 102ff., 
266flf.; G. A. Smith, (Expositor’s Bibl^, ii. (1890)214flf.; 

W. R. Smith, Prophets^, 71 f., 389. J, SKINNER. 

RIGHTEOUSNESS in NT.—The words denotine 
‘rigliteous’ and ‘ riglitcousnes.s ’ in NT, dUaios and 
diKatoaOvrj, primarily sij^oiify what is conformable 
to an ideal or standard, agreement with what 
ought to be. Tliese terms naturally take their 
colour from the system of morals in connexion 
with which they are used. Righteousness will be 
a very noble or a very commonplace virtue, accord¬ 
ing to the standards by whicli men measure char¬ 
acter and conduct. Accordingly we find that, in 
profane Greek, righteousness i.s chielly a social 
virtue. Usage and custom prescribe tlie standard 
of ri"htoousiics9 and measure its elevation. In 
N'l\ however, righteousness is, above all things, a 
religious word; it is rightness according to the 
Jlivine standard ; it is conformity to tlie will and 
nature of God Himself. Since, therefore, the 
cliaracter of God is conceived in NT teaching as 
absolute moral perfection, righteousness in men 
becomes a name for that disposition and method 
of life which accord witli (^»od’8 holy will; in 
short, righteousne.ss is Godlikeiic.ss. 

The adjective 5/xaios occurs with nearly equal 
frequency in the Synojitic Gospels and in tlie 
Pauline Epistles. The noiin diKaioa-vyrj occurs seven 
times in Matthew, once in Luke, and not at all in 
Mark, and is more freouently used by St. Paul 
than by all the other NT writers combined. In 
studying the NT concept of righteou.sne.ss it will 
lie convenient to begin wdth the Synoptic Gospels, 
with special reference to the teaching of Jesus, 
then to consider the Pauline usage, and linally to 
notice that of other NT writers. We shall thus 
be led to a general estimate of the NT doctrine. 

{A) Righteousne.ss in the Synoptic (jJospel.s. 
—We may here take as our starting-point that 
saying of Jesus to His disciples: ‘ Except your 
righteousness shall exceed the rigliteousness 01 the 
scribes and Pharisees, yo shall in no wise enter 
into the kingdom of heaven ’ (Mt S'**®). The 
righteousness which Ho required was in some 
es.sential rcH{>cct lii^^her than tliat which was 
current in the life and ideals of the Jewish people 
of His time. Wo must therefore brielly describe 
the popular Jewish idea of righteousness. That 
idea grew out of the current conception of God 
and of His revelation. Righteousness was thought 
to consist in obedience to commandments, and the 
uature of the Divine commands was viewed quite 
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superficially. The rich yoim^ man who came to 
Jesus asking what he should do to inherit eternal 
life, is an illustration of the view which the Je\y8 
took of the commandments (Mt He said 

that he had kept them all. His conception 
evidently was tliat to refrain from the outward 
sins which they forbade—stealing, lying, Sabbath- 
breaking, and the like—w as to keep the command¬ 
ments. Only a superficial conception of the im¬ 
port and bearing of the commandments could have 
permitted him to make the claim that ho had kept 
them all from his youth. The same faulty notion 
of the real moral requirements of the law lay at 
the root of the pride and self-righteousness of the 
Pharisees. They were able to think themselves 
righteous only because they measured themselves 
by nn imperfect standard, an inadequate idea of 
the high demands wliich the law made upon the 
inner life. Religion was conceived as a legal 
affair, and therefore righteousness consisted prima¬ 
rily in the o}>servnnce of all the rites ana cere¬ 
monies prescribed in the law, and in refraining 
from all the acts which the law forbade. 

Righteousness was thus placed too much in 
externals and too little in the state of the heart. 
It exaggerated the ritual features of religion, and i 
overlooked its deeper spiritual requirements upon 
conduct and life. Kitlier of two results might | 
flow from this external ism in religion—results 
whi(rh would be equally detrimental to a healthy 
religious life. On the one hand, if one supposed 
himself to have done all that was required, he 
would easily fall a prey to spiritual priclc, for had 
he not achieved this lofty height of goodness by 
his own exertions? On tue other hand, if a man 
felt that he liad failed to do the Divine wall and 
to wdn accej)tanco with God, he would naturally 
become hopeless and despondent. We accordingly 
find that the religious life of the Jewish people, to 
a great extent, oscillated between self-righteous¬ 
ness and desi)air. Jesus must therefore have 
demanded something vastly superior to this ob¬ 
servance of ritual, this conformity to command¬ 
ments and prohibitions, when He said, ‘Seek ye 
first God’s kingdom and righteousness* (Mt 6^). 
What then is that true righteousness, i\\a.i 5iKaio(T6yrj 
Oeov, w’hich Christ reouires and fosters in the lives 
of His disciples ? This question can best bo 
answered by appeal to the Sermon on the Mount, 
a collection of tue sayings of Jesus, some of which 
were uttered on various occasions. They are 
grouped together as illustrating chiefly the nature 
and demands of ‘ God’s kinmlom and righteous¬ 
ness.’ In the ‘beatitudes’ are described the 
qualities wdiich fit men for the kingdom of God— 
tlie characteristics w hich constitute true righteous¬ 
ness. They are such as spiritual jujverty, a sense 
of one’s weakness and sin ; meekness, merciful¬ 
ness, purity, and j)eacemaking. They are quali¬ 
ties w'hich stand ojiposed to pride, presumption, 
and selfishness. They are, above all, qualities of 
the inner life. They describe what a man is in 
the secret springs of his motives and dispositions 
(Mt 

The true righteousness is a heroic virtue. It is 
founded in strong convictions of truth and duty, 
and is w illing to sufler, if need be, for the truth (Mt 
5W-13). qqj(j truly righteous, the sons of the king¬ 
dom, have a saving, illuminating pow er. They are 
the world’s ‘salt’ and ‘light.* They preserve tlic 
world from moral corruption, and they shed abroad 
upon men the light of love and helpfulness 
(Mt Again, the true righteousness is not 

a destructive, but a constructive jirinciple. The 
riglileousness of Christ’s kingdom will not break 
with the past. It will conserve all that was true 
and good in OT religion, and build upon it. It 
requires that the earlier and imperfect system of 


Judaism should not be rejected, but fulfilled. Ita 
true ideal content is to be developed out of the 
limited and provisional form in wdiich it had l^en 
apprehended in earlier times, into its destined 
universality and spirituality. The Divine law 
which has been revealed is to be observed and 
taught in its essential spiritual content, and not 
merely in its outer form, and thus the righteous¬ 
ness of the sons of the kingdom will ‘ exceed the 
righteousness of the scribes and Pharisees * (Mt 

Then follow several illustrations of the true 
righteousness. The law prohibiting murder had 
commonly been taken merely as a prohibition of 
an overt act. Not to kill another was to obey it. 
But Jesus places right and wrong, not in overt 
acts, but in inner motives. Ho who cherishes 
murder and hate—the passions from which murder 
springs—is, morally speaking, a murderer. From 
hate murder would spring were there no outward 
constraint preventing it. But he who would com¬ 
mit an overt act of sin but for an outward re¬ 
straint, has really committed it in his heart 
already (Mt 5^^'-“). The same principle holds 
good resjiecting sensual passion. The impure 
thought, the carnal desire, is itself, in God’s sight, 
the act of adultery. Every elibrt must be made, 
every necessary self-denial endured, by those who 
would bo truly righteous, to break the power of 
evil thought and to exclude impurity from the 
heart (Mt 5^"**^). 

Three further illustrations are given. The first 
concerns truthfulness. ’J’he Jews had been 
accustomed to make a fictitious distinction be¬ 
tween oaths taken in J”s name, which they had 
regarded as sacred, and other oaths, which they 
had felt at liberty to violate. Jesus discounten¬ 
ances not only this false distinction, but all such 
profane appeals to sacred names or objects. Those 
who confirm their assertions and promises by such 
oaths thereby betray the fact that their simple 
word is not regarded as binding, and thus show 
themselves not to be really trutliful. The simple 
assertion should be enough. The honest man’s i 
word is as good as his most solemn oath. Be 
absolutely truthful, says Jesus, and the meaning 
and occasion of these irreverent oaths in common 
use will completely disappear (Mt 6^*^^). The 
next illustration respects revenge. The OT civil 
law of retaliation—which, at best, was a rude 
kind of justice incident to an undeveloped ethical 
code—was commonly cons trued as a permission to 
take private revenge. This disposition to do the 
otlcnucr an injury like that which he has done, 
Jesus discountenances. Better sufler injustice, 

He says, than resort to revenge, which springs 
from hate, and is wholly incompatible with love 
(Mt The third illustration deals with the 

contrast of love and hate. From the OT maxim, 

‘ Thou shalt love thy neighbour,’ many had 
drawn the inference, ‘Thou shalt hate thine 
enemy,* Then, by making ‘neighbour’ mean 
‘friend,* it was easy to find in the maxim a justifi¬ 
cation for hatred towards personal enemies. This 
inference Jesus utterly repudiates. The right¬ 
eousness of the kingdom requires that we should 
love all men ; that we should seek the good even 
of our enemies. We may not hate even those who 
injure us. I’he gospel has no place for hatred, 
because it is essentially un-GodliKe. God hates no 
one; He blesses all, even the wicked. So must 
the man tlo who possesses God’s righteousness. 
Love is the essential principle of moral perfection, 
and hatred is the opposite of love. This love 
which linds its perfect exemplification in the 
character and action of God is the law of the 
Christian life. The Christian ideal is complete¬ 
ness of love; conformity to the moral complete* 
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ness of God*8 own perfectly loving character (Mt 
543-48)^ 

The next group of passages illustrates how men 
are to ‘do their righteousness/ The first illustra¬ 
tion is drawn from alms-giving. Beneficence is 
not to be ostentatious. Those who ^ive alms to 
be seen of men must do so from selfish motives. 
They, indeed, obtain their appropriate reward, 
but it. is not the Divine approval (Mt The | 

next example is prayer. A false righteousness 
leads men to perform their devotions in public 
that they may create the impression that they are 
unusually pious. The true inner righteousness 
dictates that men pray in secret. Nor is prayer 
to bo based on the idea that God is a reluctant 
Giver whose favour is to be won by the wearisome 
repetition of the same wish or cry. God is, on the 
contrary, a willing Giver who knows all our 
wants in advance, and onlj; desires that we be 
willing to receive His mercies. A simple sincere 
request is therefore enough. Then follows the 
model prayer illustrating the true spirit, as well 
as the simple form of •prayer (Mt 6®’'®). Jesus 
then shows that fasting performed with a mere 
semblance of humility and sorrow is no part of 
true righteousness, but that it may be sucri when 
practised unostentatiously from real inward con- 
tHtion (Mt 6^®*^®), Then follows a series of 
striking contrasts between the worldly and selfish 
sinrit and supreme concern for the spiritual life. 
The latter must be placed first, and must sub¬ 
ordinate to itself all other interests. Every life 
must have one main direction. There can bo but 
one supreme choice. That should be made central 
in life winch is truly central. Other things, so far 
as needful, God will supply. Seek, then, first His 
kingdom, and His rignteousness; and all those 
things shall be added unto you (Mt 6^®’®**). 

It is not necessary for our present purpose to 
follow this series of sayings further. It illustrates, 
better than isolated uses of the words ^ righteous * 
and ‘righteousness’ could do, the real content of 
Jesus’ doctrine of righteousness as the Synoptic 
tradition has preserved it. It does not, indeed, 
ield us any lormal definition of righteousness, 
ut it shows us what righteousness is by exhibiting 
its characteristics and by showing how it expresses 
itself in human conduct. It leaves no doubt that 
the righteousness of the kingdom is essentially 
Godlike character. If it is not precisely identical 
with love, it is, at any rate, absolutely inseparable 
from it. Love is the completeness (reXeuirT;?) of 
God, and the completeness of character in men 
consists in love. Righteousness appears to be con¬ 
ceived of as the difierent kinds of right action which 
have their spring in love. Righteousness is never 
presented in our sources as a mere judicial prin¬ 
ciple in contrast to mercy or grace. It is right 
conduct and right character, both of which are 
grounded in love. Nor does the word bear the 
semi-formal sense in which we shall find it em¬ 
ployed by St. Paul. It is not thought of untler 
the form of a stains or relation ; it is used rather 
in the simxde ethical sense, to include the qualities 
of a character which is acceptable to God. 

(J 5 ) Righteousness in the Writings of St. 
Paul. — In several instances the phrase ^iKaioarjvT] 
Btov is used to denote an attribute of God. In Ro 3® 
St. Paul asks the rhetorical question ; ‘ But if our 
unrighteousness commendeth the rigliteousness of 
God, what shall we say ? ’ The context shows that 
the * righteousness of God’ here means essentially 
the same as the faithfulness or truthfulness of 
God (cf. vv.®* *), His righteousness is His faithful¬ 
ness to His own nature and promises. If men are 
untrue to Him, their falseness ^yill but set His 
righteousness in the stronger relief. Again, in 
jM. 96 Paul speaks of the (vdei^is rijs 5ticatO(ri5vi|f 


airroO which God has made in the death of Christ, 
and which should prevent men from supposing 
that because God treated leniently the sins of men in 
past times. He is indilferent to sin or lightly regards 
it. Here, then, ScKaioffOyrj 6cov must denote that 
self-respecting quality of holiness in God, that 
reaction of His nature against sin, which must find 
expression in condemnation of it. Righteousness 
in this sense is the reaction of God’s holy nature 
against sin which expresses itself in the Divine 
wrath {6py^ BeoO). 

In the prevailing use of the word by St. Paul, 
however, righteousness means the state of accept¬ 
ance with God into wliich one enters by faith. This 
is its meaning in Ro * Eor therein (in the gospel) 
is revealed a righteousness of God by faith unto 
faith; as it is written. But the righteous shall 
live by faith ’; also in Ro 3^^* ‘ But now apart 

from the law a righteousness of God hath been 
manifested, being witnessed by the law and the pro¬ 
phets ; even the righteousness of God through faith 
in Jesus Christ unto all them that believe.’ We 
cannot accept the view of some, that in these pas¬ 
sages also ‘ the righteousness of God’ refers to the 
character of God, although we grant that between 
the idea of righteousness as an attribute of God and 
righteousness as a gift of God, a state of acceptance 
with God into which God introduces one, there is 
an essential connexion (cf. Sanday-Head lam on 
Ro 1^’). The righteousness which God confers has 
its ground in the righteousness of God. The state 
of acceptance into which the believer is represented 
as inducted is a state of fellowship and harmony 
with God. The conditions of being accounted 
righteous are such as God’s perfect character pre¬ 
scribes. These conditions may be summed up in 
the word faith. Now faith is, in St. Paul’s view, 
a personal relation with God mediated through 
Christ. It involves by its very nature spiritual 
union with God, obedience to His will, and increas¬ 
ing likeness of character to Him. There is thus a 
close connexion between tlie righteous character of 
God and the righteo\is status which Ho reckons as 
belonging to bmievers on condition of faith. But, 
formally considered, they are quite different. 

The meaning of dLKaiojCyrj now under considera¬ 
tion explains the meaning of justification (^txafwtrty), 
and of the reckoning of faith for righteousness 
(Ro 4). Tofistify means in Pauline phraseology, 
to regard and treat one as righteous; to confer tlie 
gift of righteousness; in other words, to declare 
one accepted with God. This judgment of justifica¬ 
tion God pronounces upon condition of faith. The 
phrase ‘ to reckon faith for righteousness ’ is a 
periphrasis for ‘ to justify.’ To declare righteous 
upon condition of faith, means the same as to 
reckon faith for righteousness. In both cases the 
meaning, expressed in a somewhat formal and legal 
way, is simply tliis: that faith is the necessary con¬ 
dition of a gracious salvation. Salvation is a free 
gift; faith is its humble and thankful acceptance. 
St. Paul is fond of conceiving this process of salvation 
in forensic forms of thought, and of interpreting it 
by judicial analogies. This tendency is due to nis 
OT and Rabbinic training. None the less does fie 
lay stress upon its ethical and spiritual significance. 
If justification is a ‘ forensic act,’ there corresponds 
to it and is involved in it a spiritual renewal. If 
righteousness is a gift or a state, it is also a 
character. It is an inward state as well as an 
outward one. It would be a great mistake to repre¬ 
sent St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation as predomi¬ 
nantly legal or forensic. He has indeed brought 
over from his Jewish training the legal conception 
of righteousness as an acquittal before God and of 
justification as the decree of acquittal, but hia 
intensely ethical principles of ^ace and faith put 
quite a different content into these thought-forme 
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from what they have in Jewish theology. Essen¬ 
tially, St. Paul is far more of a mystic than of a 
legalist, though he still speaks, to some extent, the 
language of legalism in wliich he had been born 
and trained, Uf. Thackeray, Relation of Ht. Paul 
to Contemporary Jewish Thought^ 87 If. 

The question arises: If faith is reckoned for 
righteousness, is it because faith is synonymous 
with righteousness or a substitute for it? Faith is 
not righteousness in the sense of being so inherently 
excellent that it may bo regarded as equivalent to 
righteousness. The power and value of faith are 
in its object. Faith is great because it allies man 
with God. Faith is union with Christ, and this 
union involves and guarantees increasing Christ- 
likeness, and Christlikenoss is righteousness. The 
imputation of faith for righteousness involves a 
gracious treatment of man on the part of God; it 
IS an anticipatory declaration of what the grace of 
God will increasingly realize in those who in faith 
open their lives to the power of the Divine life. 
Justification means an entire forgiveness and an 
increasing attainment of righteousness. 

(0) KiailTKOUSNESS IN THE JOIIANNINE WRIT¬ 
INGS. —In one jiassage only in the Fourth Gospel 
is the word SUaiot applieJ to God : * O righteous 
Father, the world knew thee not, but I knew 
thee’ (17“). The idea of God’s righteousness here 
appears to bo that it is the quality which prevents 
Ilim from passing the same judgment upon Christ’s 
disciples which lie jjasses upon the sinful world. 
Upon this equitableness of God, Jesus bases IIis con- 
lidence in asking that special blessings be conferred 
upon His disciples. The thought is similar in I7^S 
where the Father is desi<rnated as dyios. As the 
One who is absolutely good,—wholly separate from 
all that is sinful and wrong,—God is oesought to 
guard from evil those \\ hoin He has given to Ilis 
Son. In both these cases the righteousness or 
holiness of God is conceived of, not as a forensic 
or retributive quality, but as God’s own moral 
self - consistency, His faithfulness to Ilis own 
equity. 

In I Jn (1® 2®®) God is described as ^kacoy, and, in 
both cases, in a sense closely akin to that which 
wo have found in the Gospel. * If we confess our 
sins, he is faithful and rigiiteous Kal Skatos) 

to forgive us our sins’ (1®). The correlation of the 
word hUaios with the word irto-riy, as well as the 
entire context, shows that righteousness here is 
that quality of God which would certainly lead 
Him to forgive those who repent. It would bo 
inconsistent in God — contrary alike to His pro¬ 
mises and to His nature—not to forgive the peni¬ 
tent, and to exert upon his life the purifying in¬ 
fluences of His grace. In the remaining passage 
(2®®), the term ‘righteous* has a broader meaning, 
and designates the moral perfection of God in 
general, as the type and ideal of all goodness in 
man : ‘ If ye know that he (God) is righteous, ye 
know that every one also that doeth righteousness 
is begotten of him.’ Since God is essentially 
righteous, those who are begotten of Him must 
also be righteous. A similar thought is presented 
in 3^, but in the reverse order; ‘ Ho that doeth 
righteousness is righteous, even as he (Christ) is 
righteous.* As against the Gnostic over-emphasis 
of knowledge, the apostle insists that the mere 
intellectual possession of truth is not enough. 
Truth, or righteousness, is not merely something 
to be known, but something to be done (1® 3®^). 
The man is righteous who walks in the truth as 
his native element (2 Jn ^ 3Jn®*^); in whom 
the truth dwells, controlling and guiding him (Jn 
8^, 1 Jn 2^); who belongs to the truth and drawls 
from it the strength and inspiration of his life 
(Jn 18^^ 1 Jn 2®^ 3^®). Doctrine and life are in¬ 
separable. 


(D) Righteousness in other NT Writings.— 
There is nothing characteristically different in the 
conception of righteousness in the minor types of 
NT teaching from what we liave already found. 
The word is almost always used in the practical, 
religious sense of the good life which Christ in 
the gospel reqiiires and imparts. Both James and 
Hebrew's allude to righteousness in the sense of a 
gift of God on condition of faith (Ja 2^, He IH), 
but bo til these Epistles generally speak of it as 
that good life which the Cniristian loves and seeks. 
In the Petrine Epistles righteousness is the holy 
life in contrast to sin, as in 1 P 2-^ ‘ that we, hav¬ 
ing died unto sins, might live unto righteousness.’ 
In Revelation righteousness is predicated of the 
judgment (19", cf. 15^), and is said to be ‘done* 
(cf. 1 Jn) by those who are righteous in the world 
to come (22*^^). 

From this sketch it appears that the NT presents 
the idea of ri'diteousness mainly in two ways; (1) 
as a quality of God’s nature and action, and (2) as 
the character which God.requires of man. The 
first of these ideas is the logical basis of the second. 
What God requires is grounded in what God is. 
What, now, is the actual content of that Divine 
righteousness which is the test and measure of all 
good life in men ? What is the ethical nature of 
God? St. John replies that it is love, and the whole 
NT conception of God agrees with this answer. 
Righteousness is an activity or aspect of love. 
When it is used to denote more especially the law 
and penalty side of God’s nature, it is the self- 
respecting, self-preservative aspect of holy love— 
love as it appears in forbidding all sin and en¬ 
joining conformity to the perfect standard of 
ujirightness. Righteousness is an element of love, 
without which love would bo mere benevolence or 
pood-nature. But since love is eternally holy, and 
IS a consuming fire to all sin, justice and judgment 
are the foundation of God’s throne. In the NT, 
righteousness is sometimes used more comprehen¬ 
sively to denote the equity or uimghtness of God 
in general, His correspondence to what He ought 
to be ; sometimes more narrowly to denote the 
judicial aspect of His nature and action. In the 
latter sense it may be delined as the self-respect 
of perfect love. 

Literaturr.—T he NT Idea of ri^hteonsnesa is more or leai 
fully discussed in all Comnicntariea and Riblical Thoolo|fieB. 
The Pauline doctrine is carefully considered in Meyer and 
Sanday-lleadlain on liomunSy and in Morison on liomaris Third. 
The general subject receives attention in the NT Theologies of 
Baur, Weiss, Beyschlag, Bovon, and Holtzniann, and special 
aspects of it in Wendt's Teaching qf JesMS^ Bruce’s Kingdom oj 
(JmU and St. Paul’s Conception o/ Christianity^ ajjd Stevens’ 
PaxUine Theologxj. A careful study of the words will bo found 
in Cromer’s Bib.-Theol. Lex. oJ NT Greek. 

G. B. Stevens. 

RIMMON (f’ls'?).—The name of a Syrian deity 
mentioned as occupying a temple in Damascus 
during the activity of Elisha in Israel (2 K 5'®). 
It appears in such compound proper names as 
Hadaa-rirnmon (Zee 12") and Tab-rimmon (1 K 15'®). 
LXX reads'Pe;a/xd*/ and the Vulg. Renimon, It has 
been interpreted as ‘pomegranate’ by Movers(Z)te 
Plw7iizicr, i. 197 f.) and Eenormant [Lettres assyrio- 
logiqties, ii. 215, r. 1). But the name is now 
identified with the Bab.-Assyr. deity Ramindn, 
god of wind and weather, of the air and clouds, of 
thunder, lightning, and storm. He is designated 
in the inscriptions as AN. IM, that is, ‘ god of the 
celestial regions,’ and on reliefs and seals ho is 
figured as armed like Jove with thunderbolts. 
Rammdn is sometimes derived from on or d;?*}, 
and thus taken to mean ‘the high,* ‘majestic* 
one (cf. Baudissin, Studien^ i. p. 307); again it is 
derived from the stem cyi ‘ thunder,* and sup¬ 
posed to be = ‘the thundcrer’ (Schrader, Jahro, 
f. prot. Thevl. i. 334 tl.). The correct derivation of 
‘ the word is that advocated by Pinches from a Bab.« 
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Asi^. root ramdmUf ‘roar,* ‘thunder* (cf. Del. 
HWB 624). For Syria and the west, in a compara¬ 
tive list of deities, Hadady Adady DaddUy Daday 
Addu appear as special names for Ramm^n (Bezold, 
FSB Ay June 7,1887). The identification of Hadad 
or Adad of Syria with Eammdn of Babylonia- 
Assyria is estaolished by the fact that these two 
names are represented by one and the same ideo¬ 
gram in several proper names (cf. Pinches, FSB Ay 
1883, pp. 71-73). liimmon is then a Hebraized 
form (the word for ‘pomegranate*) of the Bab.- 
Assyr. name EmnwAny and is identical with the 
Syrian god Hadad or Adad, The importance of 
this deity in Syria is seen in the fact that liis name 
heads the list of four gods of the North Syrian 
kingdom of FanammU to whom his son Bar- 
Bakitb ofiered prayer (cf. Ausgrahunaen in Send- 
sc/iirliy vol. i. p. 61). For a detailed description of 
the latest iitterances on the etymology of the name, 
and the attributes and relations of Rammdn, see 
Jastrow, lieligion of Babylonia and Assyriay pp. 
156-164. It may be that the compound (Heb.) form 
lladad-Riminon (in Bab.-Assyr. Adad-Ramrndn) 
arose, as suggested by Baethgen {Bcitr, z, sem. 
lieliff,-Gesch, 75), in a manner similar to Adonis- 
Osiris in Cyprus. Such combination would be 
self-explanatory to the population of all Western 
Asia. To this ‘prince of the power of the air’ 
was dedicated the eleventh montn, the rain-month 
Shebat. In the Bab. pantheon, KammAn appears 
as the son of Ann and Anatu. 

Litbraturb.— Baudissln, Stud. z . sem. Relig.-Geach. i. 306-308 ; 
Tiole, liab.-Assyr. Gesch. ii. 526, n. 3 ; Schrader, COT i. 196f. ; 
DeliUijch-Siulth, Chald, GenesiSy 269 f, ; Winckler, Geseh Bab. u. 
Assf/r. 164, 166; Bacthf^en, Beitr, zur sem. Rcb'g.-Gesch. 75; 
Winckler, Alttest. Untrrsuch. 69; Delit/sch, Calwer BibHlexi- 
coriy art. ‘ Rimmon; Uiehin, HWB, art. ‘Uimmon’; Meyer, 
Gesch. i. 176, 182 ; Hilprecbt, Assyriaca, 76 flf. 

Ira M, Price. 

RIMMON {]\Ql ‘ pomegranate,* *B€fxix<Jcv ).—A Beer- 
othite, the father of Baanah and liechab, who 
murdered Ish-bosheth, the son and successor of 
Saul (2 8 43- »•»). 

RIMMON. —1. Tlie rock (|''Q"’(n) ySp, ^ Hrpa (roC) 
'Pcju/iun') in the eastern highlands or wilderness 
(midhdr) of Benjamin, wliither the remnants of 
the Beni ami tes (Jg 20^ 2P^) lied. It has been 
identified by Robinson (i. 440) as a lofty rock or 
conical chalky hill, visible in all directions, on the 
summit of wiiich stands the village of BummOn, 
It forma a remarkable object in the land.scape as 
seen from the village of Jibdy some 6 miles distant. 
It is about 4 miles cast of Beilin (Bethel) (cf. van 
de Velde, Memviry 345; SWF ii, 292). A place of 
this name is mentioned by Eusebius and .Terorne as 
existing in their day 15 miles north of Jerusalem 
{Onoinast. s. ‘Rimmon*). 

2. (pai) A city in the south of Judah, towards 
the border of Edom, Jos 15^^ CEpu/^iibO); in 19*^ (B 
’Kpfggwv, A 'PefifjLwO) counted to Simeon ; in Zee 
1410 named as lying to the far south of 

.Jerusalem. In the first two of these passages 
Rimmon is coupled with Ain (in the first with, in 
the second without, the conjunction 1), cf. 1 Ch 4^^ 
In Neh 11-®, on the other hand, we read £n-rimmon 
(‘spring of the pomegranate*), and there are good 
grounds for holding tfuit this is the correct reading 
in all the other passages as well. See En-rimmon. 

Van de Velde (J/em. 344) has identified Rimmon 
and En-riramon with Umm er-Bumdminy between 
Beit-Jibrtn and Bir es-Seba, very nearly at the 
distance mentioned by Eusebius, He mentions 
that Grotius and Rosenmilller suppose, as a solu¬ 
tion of the difficulty, that Ain and Rimmon were 
near together, and in later years united in one. 
‘ Ain is probably identical with a site only half a 
mile north of Umm er-Bumdminy now called Tell 
Khewelfehy and opposite another ancient site. Tell 


Hora, Between the two tells is a copious fountain 
filling a large ancient reservoir, which for miles 
around is the chief watering-place of the Bedawin 
population of this region. A city at the base of 
which such a remarkable fountain existed would 
well derive its name from “the fountain,’* and its 
vicinity to Bimmon would justify both its distinct 
enumeration and its collective appellation.* SIFF 
(iii. p. 397) confirms this, stating that KAan 
Kkuweil/eh is an extensive ruin near Bir Khu- 
weilfeh. Caves, cisterns, broken pillars, shafts, 
and traces of walls are found. The ruins extend 
along the valley and on the liigher ground. The 
well is large, lined witli well-dressed stones, and 
resembling the Beersheba wells. The tell has an 
artificially-levelled platform, and seems to have 
formed a fortress. The water-supply is perennial. 
At Khan umm er-Bumdmtn there are heaps of well- 
dressed stones, many of which are drafted. There 
are also several large lintel stones, and part of a 
stone apparently representing the seven-branched 
candlestick. Those remains [probably belong to 
the l^zantine period {SWF iii. 398). 

3. Hi Jos 19^^ one of the boundaries of Zebnlun 
is given as ‘Rimmon that stretched to the Neah* 
(•'ryjn ■’Hhp pa*}; AV wrongly ‘ Remmon-niethoar to 
Neah’). In 1 Ch 6” the name appears as 

Rimmono ('la'iai), and in Jos 2P* as Rimmonah (for 
which, by a textual error, MT has Dimnah [which 
see]). See Dillm. Joshuay ad loc. 

Robinson proposes to identify Rimmon with the 
village of Rumrndnehy north of Nazareth, and this 
site naa since been accepted. Bamrndneh is a 
small village built of stone, and containing about 
70 Moslems. It is situated on a low ridge above 
the plain, and there are a few olive trees around. 
The water - supply is from cisterns and a well. 
There are rock-cut caves, and traces of ancient 
remains in the village (SJI^F i. 417). 

C. Warren. 

RIMMONO.— See Rimmon, No. 3. 

RIMMON-PEREZ (AVRimmon-parez, following, 
with LXX and Vulg., the pausal form given in the 
MT of Nu 33^®*^ jai; EXX (also 

'Pa/u/awr and 'Pejujuwd 4 >. ), Vulg. liemmonpknres). — 
One of the twelve camping places of the children 
of Israel, mentioned only in the itinerary of Nu 33, 
between Hazeroth and ^loseroth, Ewald identifies 
it with Rimmon in the south of Judah (Jos 15‘‘® 
etc.), and some of the names following are referred 
by him to the same region. He thinks it probable 
tfiat the Israelites made their Avay for some dis¬ 
tance into the southern part of the country, after¬ 
wards allotted to Judah and Simeon, and that in 
this portion of the itinerary a trace may be found 
of such a campaign; cf. Nii M**® 2 H‘®, ana Hormaii. 
The second part of the name may have been added 
in commemoration of a victory gained at this place, 
after the analogy of Baal-perazim. 

A. T. Chapman. 

RING (usually tahbdaih ; daKThhios ).—The 
rings of the tabernacle and its furniture are spoken 
of as having been cast (Ex 25^®“^ ), and this sense 
of moulding appears in the cognate Arabic {aba a 
‘ to print,* matbdah ‘ printing press.* Rings are 
referred to in connexion with the boards for the 
corners of the tabernacle (Ex 26®^); there are also 
rings through which bars pass to keep in position 
the upright boards for the sides of the tabernacle 
(v.®®). Similarly, rings were attached to the ark 
of the covenant (25^®), to the brazen altar (27^*’), 
to the altar of incense (30^), and were used for 
fastening on the high priest’s breastplate (28®*). 

In Est 1® and Ca 5^* i» translated ‘ ring * in 
AV and RV, but a preferable rendering would be 
‘cylinder* or ‘rod.* The ‘rings*( d' 9B of Ezk 1^* 
axe felloes (so RVm ; cf. 1 K 7**). In RV the more 
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general term ‘ringM b uRed instead of ‘ear-ring* 
(on; see Ear-Ring) in Gn 24^^ 35^ Job 42'*, Ex 
82^-•. In Ezk 16'^ where RV gives ‘ring* for 
‘ jewel * of AV, the allusion may be, not to a ring 
in the nose, but to tlie custom still prevailing 
among the Bedawin, in the case of a favourite 
child, of fastening an ornamental ring, jewel, or 
bead to a lock of hair over the brow and allowing 
it to dangle down as a protective charm nearly as 
far as the eyes. The ear-ring as worn by the 
Bedawin is about an inch and a half in diameter, 
and opens with a hinge like a bracelet, so that 
when closed it clasps the outer ear. The hasty 
removal of such ornaments is translated ‘break 
off’ (piB) in Ex 32^. The ring {^ahbdath) appears 
as an ornament in Is and as a gift for sacred 
purposes in Ex 35^*, Nu 31®*^ (both P). 

Signet-ring. — In closest connexion with the 
general meaning of ‘ring* is the 8j»ecial sense of 
si)met-ring; Gu 4P*, Est 3*°‘ *'* 8^* in which 
taobdath is the equivalent of D^^’in hSthdm in Gn 
38'® (in V.” n^nSn), Ex 28***®'**® 39®- '^*®^, Jer 22‘-^'*, 
Hag 2'^, Job 38'^ 4P, Ca 8®; Mp|y 'izka in Dn 6*’; 
baKTvXios in Lk 15*^, and etppayU in llo 4", 1 Co 9®, 
Apoc. passim t etc. See art. Signet. 

Both in biblical usage and in modern custom 
there are several important meanings connected 
with the employment of signet-rings. 

1. IrrevocahU testimony, Jer 32’'’*, Ito 4", 1 Co9^. 
—Wliero the art of writing is limited to tlie edu- 
cate<l few, as is the case still in the East, the 
difficulty of affixing the signature is got over by 
the use of a seal. In front of every Turkish police- 
court men sit with paper and ink ready to write 
out a statement of evidence or form of apj)eal, and 
one or two men are usually to be met with who 
have seals for sale and are expert in cutting 
inonograrns for brass seals. When a village is 
divided into two parties, as in the case of a disj)ute 
about a right of way through private property, it 
is customary to present to the local magistrate 
two i>apor8 covered witli the seals of those who 
thus witness for and against the road. 

2. Delegated authority.—T\\\\^ f’haraoh took ofT 
his ring and put it ui)on Joseidi (Gn 4P2), ami 
Ahasuerus gave his ring to Hainan (Est 3'*^). Hence 
the hgurative description of Zerubbabel as a signet 
of the Lord (Hag 2'^), Thus in an Oriental custom¬ 
house a junior clerk borrows the seal of a busy 
higher official, and an indolently obliging censor 
leaves in the mission press his seal which gives to 
books the right of circulation in the empire. 

3. Completion.—Vvom its being aflixed to the 
end of a document as a testimony to the truth of 
what is stated, the act of applying the seal gave 
a sense of finality to what was thus sealed (Dn 

12 ^). ' 

4. Inviolability [doh Ei»h4W Rev5®).—A sense 

of sanctity was connected with anything sealed. 

Th© veneration felt towards anvthinjf jfuarded by a acal was 
illustrated some 3'ear8 SfifO at Sidoii. A coasting vessel had 
gone on the rocks near that town, and a few days afterwards 
there was washed ashore a small bag of gold coins, which the 
captain hod received from a British merchant in Beyrout with 
instructions to deliver it over to nnother merchant in Jaffa 
The bag was found on the Sidon l)each by a Syrian peasant • 
and though such a treasure, washed up at liis feet from the sea’ 
might in Itself have been regarded as sent from God to him’ 
he shrank from breaking the seal, lie walked the Intervening 
distance of twenty miles in onler to deliver the money to ite 
owner in Beyrout. 

Arabic tales abound in accounts of things kept secret and 
wonders wrought bv seals of power, the most celebrated being 
the wishing seal of king Solomon. 

In the Book of Job there occur several beautiful 
figurative applications of the signet, such as the 
sealing up of the stars (9'^) as of something folde<l 
away ami laid out of sight, the sealing of instruc¬ 
tion in night visions (33'®) like the imprinting of a 
mould upon clay, and the sealing up of man’s 


hand (37’) as expressing the limitation of human 
power. See also art. Seal, Sealing. 

G. M. Mackie. 

RINGSTRAKED.—So the adj. is tr^ in 

all its occurrences, Gn 30®®* ®®* ^ 31®* ®* '®*'®. The root 
verb npv is found once, Gn 22® ‘Abraham . . . 
hound Isaac his son,* so that the primary idea is 
‘banded* or ‘striped.’ The adj. is used of striped 
cattle, goats, or sheep. The LXX tr. 
except in 31®* ® Xeux6j, and it is followed generally 
by the Vulg. {albus) and moat English versions 
‘ white *; but Tind. has ‘ straked * in 31®, and then 
the Bishops* Bible gives ‘ ringstraked * througliout. 
The word docs not seem to occur in Eng. literature 
elsewhere. See Strake. J. Hastings. 

RINNAH (njq).—A Judahite, one of the sons of 
Shimon, 1 Ch 4®®. The LXX (B 'kv6., A *Y*avpibv) 
makes him the son of Hanan, taking the following 
I thus (ulds 4>ai/d [*Apdv]) instead of making it a 
I proper name, Ben-HANAN, as AV and RV. 

RIPHATH (ns>n; A D 'Epc^di?).—One of 

the sons of Gomer, Gn 10®. The j>arallel passage, 
1 Ch 1®, reads Diphath (ns'^, so HV, but AV Riph- 
ath); but this is certainly an ancient scribal error, 
easily explicable as due to an interchange of i and 
\ The LxX (B *Ep€L<p6.0, A and Vulgate 

{Ripkath) support this view. 

The ethnographical sense of Ripliath is uncer¬ 
tain. rerhaps tiie view of Josephus {Ant. I. vi. 1) 
that the Ripnieans {i.e. Paplilagoniaiis) are meant 
is still the most plausible. Bochart and Lagarde 
think of the Bithynian river Rhebas, wbicli falls 
into the Black Sea, and the district Rhebantia in 
the Thracian Bosporus; but, as Dillinann remarks, 
this appears to be too far west for the position of 
Riphath between Ashkenaz {? I’hrygia) and To- 
GARMAii (? W. Armenia). A widely-held opinion, 
which makes its appearance as early as the Book 
of Jubilees, identified Ripliath with the fabulous 
Riphman mountains, which were supposed to form 
the northern boundary of the earth. 

J. A. Selbie. 

RISSAH (np"); B Afcrcrd, AE’Petrcrd).—A camping 
place of the children of Israel, noted only in Nu 
33®'* It has been proposed to identify it with 
Rasa in the Peutinger Tables, on tlie road from 
the Gulf of Akabah to Jerusalem, or with 'P^ca of 
Jos. Ant. XIV. xiii. 9, xy. 2, BJ I. xiii. 8; but 
according to some MSS this place is Opy)<ja. 

A. T. Chapman, 

RITHMAH (n.pn-}; LXX 'VadoLyd; Vulg. Reth 7 na, 
Nu 33'®* *®).—The first of the twelve stations fol¬ 
lowing Hazeroth wliich are given in Nu 33 only. 
The name seems to be connected with (AV and 
RV ‘juniper,* RVm ‘broom*), and to indicate a 
place where that shrub was found in abundance. 
Such are noted by Robinson {Wady Abu Retamdt) 
and Palmer (Wady ErthA-me), but any definite 
identification of this or of the eleven following 
stations must be regarded as very uncertain. 

A. T. Chapman. 

RIYER.-—In the OT this is the AV rendering of 
the following words: 1. nia; or an Egyptian 
loan-word, which in the singular is always (except 
in Dn I2®^<»*®*h where it means the Tigris) used 
of the Nile: Gn 41'* ®*»®*'*'®. Ex 1” 2®*®®<« 4»w» 
7I6. 17 . IS ter. ao 61 *. 2Uer. 34 li<«. 2i. 28 [Enf^ 8®] 8® W* ^ 17 ® 

[all JE], Ani 8® 9®,* Is 19’23®* 'Cjer 46 [Gr. 26] ’*®, 
Ezk 29®***®, Zee 10". In all tliese passages the 
LXX renders by 7rora/x4s (in Ezk 29^* ®, Zee 10" 
TTorafiol) except Is 23®*'®, where a different text 
appears to have been followed. The plur. is 
used of the Nile arms or canals *. Ex 7'® 8'W [both 
* The prophet’s allusion In these two passages to the rise and 
the fall of the Nile ^ quite obscured by the AV 

rendering ' flood.* 
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P], Is W 37“ =2 K 19“ Nah 3«. Ezk 29*-**»<*•* 
0.10 3Qia^ pg XliQ I^XX has in all these pas¬ 
sages norafioL (in Is 7'®, Ezk 29* ® xorapc6s) except 

Is 19®, which reads al did)pvxes toO irorafiov, and 37“, 
where the text is mutilated. The same word 
is used of watercourses in general in Is 33*^ {did>‘ 
pvxts), and is even applied once to shafts or tunnels 
cut in the rock by tlie miner, Job 28^® (cf. Voj in v.*). 

2. (LXX in the following passages iroTapt.6s, 

unless otherwise noted), the most general term for 
river, occurs some 120 times in the OT. It is un¬ 
certain whether it is derived from a root nni Ho 
11 ow,^ or whether the latter is a denominative from 
"inj, which may be a loan-word (cf. Assyr. ndru^ 
‘stream,* ‘river’). It is used of rivers in general 
in Nu 24® [JE], Job 40'^, Ps 74^® 78^® etc.; very 
frequently of particular rivers: the river of Eden 
ami its brandies Gn 2^®*'®*“; the Nile Is UP; 
esp. the Euphrates (nq^'in^) Gn 15*®, Dt 1’, Jos 1*, 
which is often called nnjrr as the river /car* iioxM 
(cf. the title ‘ the great river,’ Vnart nnjn, in Gn 15*®, 
Dt 1^, although this title is once, Dn 10*, applied 
to the Tigris), Gn 31***, Ex 23***, Nu 22®, Jos 24***®* 
*^**® [all E], Ezr 8*®, Neh2^*® 3^ (and Aram, vr^ 
ernphat. x’jnj, Ezr 410* n. i6. n. 20 oft.), prob. 

also Gn36***^ (P; see liKiiOBOTii, No. 2), without 
the art. (poet.) in 13 7*^®, Jer 2*®, Mic 7***, Zee 9*®, 
Ps 72® ; the river of Gozan 2 K 17® 18**, cf. 1 Ch 5'^; 
the rivers of Cush Zeph 3*®. The reference is 

irobably to canals in the following: the Chebar 
v^k 1*-® 3*®*“ 10*®* 2®* 22 43®; the Ahava EzrS^*-®*; 
the ‘rivers’ of Babylon Ps 137*; the gates of the 
‘ rivers’ of Nineveh Nah 2^ (BA iriJXat rC)v irdXcuiu, 
IT. T. irora/xwv), as n'nnj is used of the canals of 
Egypt in Ex 7*® 8*P) (in both 1| D'lx;). In Job 28** 

‘ he (the miner) bindeth the streams (n’^nn^) that they 
trickle not,’ the reference is to underground water 
which is prevented by the use of lime or clay from 
percolating into the mine (A, B. Davidson, ad loc.), 
riie onqj in Aram-naharaim (Gn 24*®, Dt 23® [both 
McaoTTora/x/a], Jg 3® [B iroTafiol 2Ji/p/ay, A 2. Mcao- 
rrora/xla Trora/iwi/], Ps 60 [title ; Mcaoirora/da ^vplas]) 
was probably meant by the Hebrew writers to 
have a dual sense (‘Aram 0 / the two rivers,^ these 
being probably [see Dillm. on Gn 24*®] the Euph¬ 
rates and the Chaboras), but the original ending 
may have been a plural one (□ -.“), as would appear 
to be implied by the Tel el-Amarna Na ri 'tna, 
Nahrimaf and the Egyp. Nkritna. 

3. " (etym. uncertain) is used either (o) of a 

torrent of ni.shing water or (i) of a valley through 
which a torrent flows or has flowed, a ‘torrent- 
valley’ (modern wdd?/).-\- For this latter sense cf. 
Gn 26*^* *®, Nu 13**®* “ 21*® 32®, Dt P® 2®®“ (see Driver’s 
note ; so Jos 12® 13®-*® [same phrases]; v.** is un¬ 
certain [see Driver’s note], so Jos 12® (®“’* ^'“®^) 3*®* *® 
(2UU tiinfl) 448 2®®“], 2 K 10®**. For AV ‘river(s)' 

liV substitutes the very misleading tr, ‘brookjs)’ 
in Nu 34®, Dt 10’, Jos 15®* ®’^ 16® 17® 19**, 1 K 8®®, 
2 K 24’, 2 Ch 7®, Am 6*®, Ezk 47*® 48“ and the 
equally misleading ‘ valley ’ in Dt 2®®* ®® 3®* *® 4®®, 

Jos l2*-®®<* 2K 10“. The use of 

in the sense (a) above (reproduced by the LXX in 
the following passage.s, unless otherwise noted, by 
xcifidppovs or xe//^ap^05) may be illustrated by its 
application to the Kishon Jg 4’* *® 5®* Ps 83*® W; 
to Elijah’s stream Cherith 1 K 17®* ®* ®* ®* ^ which 
was liable to dry up in summer, cf. Sir 40*® (irorapiSs }; 
to water bursting from the rock Ps 78**® (11 d:o). Pre- 
hxed to another word, it is often used in the sense 
(6) above : Nahal Arnon Nu 21*® [here plur.], Dt 2®® 
(0dpa7D«® 3®* *2* *» 4®®, Jos 12** ® 13®* *®, 2 K 10»®; N, 
Eshcol (‘ Wady of the Cluster’) Nu 32®, Dt 1*® (both 
^dpay^ P&rpvos); N. hashshit^init ‘Wady of the 
Acacias’J1 4 (3)*® (xcip^dppos tQp Besor 

* Gornill, following the LXX, deletes the iMt clause of the 
MT, in which Dnk* occurs a thlM time. 

t See Driver on Am 6H 


1 S 30®* *®* ®*; AT. Gad 2 S 24®; AT. Gerar Gn 26***: 
AT. Zered Nu 21*®, Dt 2*®- *® (LXX in last five 
passages (f>dpay ^); N. Jabbok 6n 32®®, Dt 2®^ 3'®, 
Jos 12®; N. tDdron 2S 15®», IK 2^ 15*® 18®®, 

2 K 23®**®, 2 Ch 15*® 29*« 30*®, Jer 31 (38)®® (vdyaX); 
AT. Kanah Jos 16® 17® (tpdpay^); N, 8orek Jg 16® 
(B *A\ffUJp^l)x^ A 6 x«Ata/)/)o(i/)y Xu^pifix); N. ha~ Arahah 
Am 6*® [dub. ; Wellh. would read N, Mizraim ; 
LXX 6 x«A<>appo(u)s tG}v ^ucr/>tu)v]. The familiar piver 
(KV ‘brook’ except in Jth 1® ‘river’) of Egypt 
IS AT. Mizraim (modern Wady el'ArUh). See 
Egypt (IIiver of). ‘?dj is once, Job 28®, used of 
a miner's shaft (cf. the use of □'qx; in v.*®). 

4. 8. oy-form S^ix or (root Sa' ‘ flow’ [?]), 
The former occurs only in Jer 17® ‘he shall be as a 
tree planted by the waters (d:^, CSara), and that 
Bpreadeth out his roots by the river’ M 

Ufidda, ‘to moisture’); the latter only in Dn 8®*®*® 
(Theod. transliterates t6 0///8dX, LXX has i] vv\t}). 

6 . p'?K, from a root p£3N ‘to hold,’ is a poetical 
word, whose nearest English equivalent is perhaps 
‘ channel,’ the original idea being that of holding 
or confining waters.* It thus denotes, primarily 
at least, the stream-bed rather than the stream. 
Its occurrences are : Ps 18*® (*®) (where for ‘ channels 
of waters,’ 'p'ptt, wo should read, as in 2 S 22*®, 
‘channels (i.e. bed) of the sea,’ d;'x. The LXX has in 
the latter dtfiffeis BaXda-crrjs, and in the former vrfyal 
vbdTfDv) 41* (AV and BV ‘brooks,’ LXX vrjyal) 126® 
(AV and KV ‘streams,’ LXX x^^P'dppovs)^ J1 1®® 
4(3)*® (in both AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘brooks,’ LXX 
d0^<rets), Ca 5*® (AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘brooks,’ LXX 
TrXripibfxaTa)t Job 6*® (D'^nf 'k ‘channel of torrents,' 
LXX x^*-f^d.ppovi)^ Is 8^ (AV and RV ‘channels,’ 
LXX 0d/)a7D, Ezk 6® 31*® 32® 34*® 35® 36®* ® (AV in 
all the Ezekiel passages has ‘rivers,’ RV ‘water¬ 
courses,’ LXX ^dpay^ in all except 31*®, wdioro it 
has Tr^^iop), 

7* 3^9, from root [:'?£5] ‘divide,’ cf. the proper 
name Peleq and tlie ex}>lanation of it given by J 
in Gn 10‘“. This word means an artilicial water- 
course^ a canal formed for the i/urpose of irrigation. 
Its occurrences are : Job 29® (‘rivers of oil, LXX 
simply ydXa); Ps 1® (AV ‘rivers,’ RV ‘streams,’ 
LXa dd^oSoi) 46® (‘there is a river [-in:] whoso 
streams [d' 3^?, LXX o^/xT^/xara, arms or branches 
led from the river through the surrounding land] 
make glad the city of our God’) 65*®t®> (7roTa/46s, see 
below) 119*®® (‘mine eyes run down with rivers 
[l.«XX of w'liters*), borrowed from or 

quoted in La 3®® (LXX d^iaeis. I’he figure in 
these two passages is probably that of the tears in 
their flow tracing furrows on the cheek); Pr 5*® 
(‘should thy springs be scattered abroad, thy 
streams of water [LXX C^ara] in the street?’ an 
exhortation to con iugal fidelity, addressed probably 
to the husband, who is cautioned against seeking 
pleasure from sources outside his own house ; see 
the various interpretations discussed in Wildeboer 
or Toy) 21* (‘the king’s heart is in the hand of 
the Lord as the watercourses ’; so RV, which 
brings out the meaning more clearly than the 
AV ‘rivers’; LXX bppiij Oddreoy); Is 30“ (LXX 
Ddwp diawopevdfxeyoyf || D'O 32® (‘as rivers of 
water in a dry place,’ LXX Vdeop <f>€p6p.eyoy). There 
is some doubt as to Jg 5*^***® and Job 20*^ In the 
former of these passages AV has * for (m. ‘in ’) the 
divisions of Reuben,’ RV ‘ by the watercourses of 
Reuben,’ nuVs being here and in Job 20*^ taken in 
both versions as the plural of a supposed by- 
form of aj>9, but it is not improbable that we should 
at least in Jg 5 vocalize (cf. 2 Ch 35®* *®), 

giving the meaning of ‘divisions’ in the sense of 
clans or families. In Jg 6*® the LXX has fxtplbtt, 
and in v.*® ditup^aeis, w hile in Job 20*"^ it reads dpteX^is 

* The word p'fH is uHed figuratively of the hones of the 
hippopotamus, as being hollow, Job 4018, and of the furrowi 
between the scales of the crocodile, 41 ? 
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yofiddujv, after which Duhm emends to 3i?n 
‘milk of the pastures.’ But Dillm., Budde, ana 
most tr. * streams/ viz. of honey, etc., as explained 
in v.** (cf. 29«). In Vs 65'0(») < the river of God’ 
(D'r6K is the channel or conduit by which rain 
is poetically supposed to be conducted from its 
reservoirs in the lieavens (cf. Job 38^ ‘ Who hath 
cleft a conduit for the rain ? ’). See Driver, Par. 
Psnlt, ad loc. 

8 . The proper meaninj^ of this word is 

‘ conduit ’ (from lliptiil of nSy), and it is so rendered 
by both A V and UV in 2 K 20‘0, Is 7» 36^ (LXX, 
except Is 7^ where ‘ conduit ’ is not expressed, v^a- 
ywyds). In Job 38^ AV has ‘ water*course,’ RV 
‘ channer (poet, for rain), LXX^iJcris; inEzkSDAV 
‘ little rivers,’ RV * channels’ (for irrij^ation), LXX 
(Tvarifiara. In 1 K 18^^* the same Heb. term 
is used for the * trench * round Elijah’s altar (LXX 
OdXaaaa) ; but in Jer 30 [Gr. 37] 46 [Or. 26] it 

(really a dill, word) means either newJlesk otplaister 
(somethin" coming up, or placed on the wound); 
LXX w0fX(e)ia, confusing with from ^ 

In the N'J' ‘river’ occurs only in Mk 1®, Jn 7“,* 
Ac 16*^, Rev 8'** 9^^ lO**- 22*’ in all of wliich it is 

the tr. of TTorajuis. The imagery of Rev 22^'* is 
borrowed from On 2®*- and from the vision in Ezk 47. 

' Rivers serve in Scripture, as they have done in 
all ages, to lix boundaries : (hi 15’®, Ex 23'”, Nu 34®, 
Dt 1^ 38*‘« 112^ Jos V 121 15*1 16® 17® 19", Jg 4i®, 
2 S 10’«, 1 K 4®’- 8«®, 2 K 10^ 24^, Kzr 4’®, Neh 2^ 

etc. ; they are utilized for bathing Ex 2®, for 
drinking 7’®•®^ 1 K for fishing Ex 7’®*21^ Lv 
11®' Ec R, Ezk 29^* ®, and for irrigation (see 
above); they serve as means of defence Nah 3®, 
and as a highway for navigation Is 18®; a river 
side appears as a place of prayer in Ac 16’®. 

Besutes the instances of figurative employment 
of the word ‘river’ which have been referred to 
above, the following may be noted;—In Jer 46^*® 
the rising of the Nile is used as a symbol of an 
Egyptian invasion ; cf. the similar use in Is 8’ of 
* the river’ to typify the invading hosts of Assyria, 
and the language used in Jer 47®; in Is 43® (cf. Ps 
66’®) rivers are a ty])e of danger or allliction ; in 
ts 59’® a manifestation of Jehovah is compared to 
a "ly in;, tl>e probable rendering being that of RV 
‘ He sliall come ns a rushing stream, wliich the 
breath of tlie liOni) diiveth’ (AV ‘when the 
enemy shall come in like a flood, the spirit of the 
I.onn shall lift up a standard against him ’; see 
the Comm, ad toe.); in Rs 46® a river (in:) is a 
type of tiehovah’s favour; in Job 29®, Pa" 119”’®, 
La 3'’® (all I\Iic 6^, Job 20’^ (both o'^ii;) 

‘rivers’ typify abundance; in Am 5®^ righteous¬ 
ness is compared to a perennial torrent (Vnj); a 
well-spring of wisdom and a flowing torrent (‘?ii;) 
are couplc<l in Pr 18^; a river (in;) is a symbol of 
peace in Is 48’® 66’®; the breath of Jehovah is 
compared in Is .30®® to an overflowing torrent, and 
in V,®® to a torrent of brimstone (both Vnj). 

Tlie Vy!*?? lit. ‘ torrents of Belial,’ of 2 S 22® 
is a doubtful phrase. It is generally explained as 
‘torrents of worthlessness ( = wickedness)/ but 
Obey no {Expositor, 1895, p. 435 if., sco also Expos, 
Times, viii. [1897], p. 423f., and Encyc. Bill, art. 

‘ Beliar) discovers a mythological allusion in the 
expression and renders it ‘streams of the under¬ 
world,’ identifying Belial with the Babylonian 
goddess Be.lili, whom ho connects with the under¬ 
world. llommel agrees with this identification, 
but Cheyno’s interpretation is opposed by Baudissin 
and Jensen (see PJIE^, s, ‘Belial,’ and the articles 
by all four scholars in the Exiws, Times, ix. pp. 
40 fl'., 91 f., 283 f., 332, 607). 

* The quotation ‘Out of his belly,* etc., may represent the 
general Nenwe of such OT passages as Is 44'* 65' Jer 2l-» 
Er.k 4710 ., ji 2 i 8 f. 3 ^., Zeo 13i 14a^the series restinjr 

ultimately (Westoott) on Ex 17«. Nu 20 U. 


For the river system of Palestine, see vol. iii. 
p. 642 f., and for an account of particular rivers the 
articles under their respective names. 

J Selbie 

RIVER OP EGYPT.— See Egypt (River of), 
and add that in RV of Am 8® 9® the Nile is called 
the ‘ River of Egypt ’ (onyp ik;, AV badly ‘ flood ’). 

RIZIA (s.'yi; B Pacretd, A 'Pacrtcl).—An Asherite, 
1 Ch 7“ 

RIZPAH (npyi; LXX P€<r0(£, except 2 S 21®, 
where A has 'Vcfptpdd ).—A concubine of king Saul. 
She is called the daughter of Aiah (2 S 3^ 21®), 
which may imply that she was a descendant of 
that Hivite clan in tlie S.E. of Palestine from 
which Esau is said to have taken one of his wives 
(On 36® ®^[R]). 

When the Philistines struck down the kingdom 
of Saul, and David established himself in Hebron, 
Rizpah must liave withdrawn to Mahanaim among 
the few who clung to the ruined house. P'or (2 S 
3®*") when Abner held towards ishbosheth the 
position, and was suspectetl of cherishing the de¬ 
signs, of a Mayor of the Palace, some who doubted 
his loyalty accused him of having entered into an 
intrigue with liis dead master’s concubine. The 
sting of the accusation lay in the fact that such an 
alliance was regarded at that period as a sure step 
toward claiming the throne (cf. 2 S 1G-®, and 
especially 1 K 2-®). 

At a later period in David’s reign (the exact 
date of the incident is uncertain, since the stoiy is 
found in an appendix to the history of David), a 
three years’ famine fell upon the laud (2 S 2P’’’*)* 
The oracle, when consulted, decided that J" was 
angry with His people, and that the cause of that 
anger was to be lound in the fact that Saul, 
instead of remaining true to the oath of the con¬ 
gregation (Jos 9), had deprived the Gibeonites of 
the privileges which the oath secured them, and 
had oppressed this clan. David accordingly ap¬ 
proached the Gibeonites with oflers to stanch the 
leud. These rejected all money compensation, 
and, denying that they had any quarrel with 
Israel at large, demauded the blood of the guilty 
house. Seven descendants of Saul—five of them 
sons of Merab ; two, Armoni and Mephihosheth, 
sons of Rizpah—were thereupon seized and de¬ 
livered over to tlieir vengeance. Tlie (Rbeonites 
brought them up to Giheon, which, from its name 

* the hill of God,’ evidently bore a sacro-saneb 
character, and there exposed * tlio seven before J". 
To the rock on this hill the unhappy Rizpah 
resorted, and, spreading her mourning cloak of 
sackcloth, kept dreary Avatidi beneath her dead to 
scare from their prey the wheeling vultures of the 
daytime, the prowling jackals of the night. The 
judicial execution had taken place in the early 
days of barley harvest. It lends a sharper touen 
to the picture, if one can see the reapers come 
and go in the fields, while above them the silent 
woman crouched beside her dead, whose death was 
to avert the curse from those fields. For she must 
watch on the height until the merciful rain of 
heaven signalled tlie end. The fall of rain is not 
inserted as a mere mark of the length of her 
guard ; it is not ‘ the iieriodic rains in October * 
which are referred to. Probably it is mentioned 
as the sign' from which men concluded that the 
famine-drought was broken, that the sacrifice was 
effectual, that the anger of J'* was averted from 
His land, and that now at last the mother might 
cease from her fearful watch. A. C. Welch. 

• The word used is rare and uncertain in its meaning. It 
occurs again Nu 25^. The likeliest sense is the general one 

* exposed.’ Probably the method of actual execution was not 
mentioned, because so well known as to need do detailed 
explanation. See, further, art. Hanoino. 
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ROAD (Anglo-Sax. rad, a journey, literally ‘a 
riding,’ from ridan to ride) is found in AV only 
once, 1 S 27^® ‘ Whither have ye made a road to¬ 
day ? ’ The sense is a riding into a country with 
hostile intent, a * raid * * (so R v). Cf. Calderwood, 
Hist, 143, ‘ All who were under the danger of the 
lawes for the roade of Ruthven were charged to 
crave pardon ’; and Spenser, FQ vi. viii. 35— 

• In these wylde deserts where she now abode, 

There dwelt a salvage nation, which did live 
Of stealth and snoile, and making nightly rode 
Into their neighbours borders.' 

See Way. J. Hastings. 

ROBBER, ROBBERY.— See Crimes and Pun¬ 
ishments, vol. i. p. 522^. 

ROBBERS OF CHURCHES. — See Churches 
(Robbers of). 

ROCK.— In the OT this is the AV tr. of the 
following terms;—1. properly ‘flint.* AV 

renders hy ‘ rock * only in Job 28® ‘ he (the miner) 
putteth forth his hand upon the rock (RV ‘ flint,* 
AVm ‘ flinty rock’), he overturneth the mountains 
by the roots* (cf. v.^® ‘he cutteth out channels 
among the rocks,* nhiit). The combination 'n 
‘ rock of flint ’ (so A V and RV, LXX irfrpa AKphrofioi, 
cf. Wis 11^) occurs in Dt 8*®, and HJ* "n (|| y^p), 
lit. ‘ flint of rock ’ (AV and RV ‘ flinty rock,* , 
LXX (TTepeb. rrirpa) in 32^®. In the only other two 
instances in which the Heb. word occurs, 'n stands 
alone: Ps 114® (|1 ; AV and RV ‘flint,* LXX 

dKpdrofxos), la 50’, where it is used as a symbol of 
firmness, ‘ therefore have I set my face like a 
flint * (areped irirpa ; cf. Ezk 3® ‘ as an adamant 
harder than flint [ni, irirpa] have I made thy fore¬ 
head ’). See, further, art. Flint. 

2. [»15] only in plur. d' 9J. This, which is per¬ 
haps an Aram, loan-word (M^’g k^phd, cf. the NT 
Kephas, see art. Peter in vol. iii. p. 756), occurs 
only in Jer 4^ ‘they climb up upon the rocks* 
(for refuge ; LXX TrirpaC), and in Job 30® of one of 
the dwelling-places of a race of outcasts (|| onn 
‘ caves ’; on cave - dwellers or Troglodytes, see 
Driver, Deut. 37 f.), cf. 24* ‘they embrace the 
rock (nuf, Trlrpa) for want of a shelter.* In 30® the 
1-.XX lias a shorter text than the Hebrew, the whole 
verse reading ihv ol oTkoi airrQu ^crav rpQyXai irrrpGjv. 

3. Tiyf? is once rendered * rock * by AV, namely 
Jg 6^® ‘build an altar upon the top of this rock* 
(m. ‘ strong place,’ RV ‘ strong hold,^ B rb Maoi^x, A 
rb 6poi Mau>x)* The reference is probably to a natural 
stronghold rather than to a fortification (Moore). 
The word fiyp ‘ place of refuge ’ (if from ij ny) or 
‘ strong place ’ (if from ny) occurs elsewhere only in 
the Prophetical books (21 times) and in Proverbs 
(once) and Psalms (9 times). For I’lyp applied 
to God, see below. Cf. also art. Mauzzim. 

4. y’pp, the nearest English equivalents of which 

are ‘ cliff* and ‘ crag.* The ideas of steepness and 
inaccessibility are connected with the word, at 
least in earlier passages, although in later ones it 
has at times a more general sense. In the follow¬ 
ing passages y*?9 is used (LXX, wherever ‘rock* 
is expressed, has Trirpa, unless otherwise noted): 
Nu [all P], Neh 9i«, Ps 78i® (v.i® n«), of 

the rock struck by Moses ; in the similar narra¬ 
tive, Ex [Ej is used, and so in Dt 8i®, 

Ps 781® 16 yipp)2o xo5^i 114*, Is 48®iw« [on the later 

Jewish legends regarding this rock, see below on 
1 Co 10®]. In Nu 24*‘^i [JE] the words of Balaam 
with reference to the ^^enite8, ‘ strong is thy 
dwelling-place, and thy nest {ken, a characteristic 
word-play) is set in the rock,* allude to the safety 

* Raid is of Scand. origin. Raid, says Skeat, was the northern 
Border word, * road ’ being used in the south ; but the flnt 
Quotation above is Scottish, and yet * road' is us^ 
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of birds and their nests on inaccessible cliffs, cf.. 
for the same figure, Ca 2*®, Jer 48 [Gr. 28]®* 49 
[Gr. 29] 1®, Ob®, Job 39®*. Dt 32i* [JE] ‘ He made 
him to suck honey out of the crag * (y^p ; |1 ‘ oil out 
of the rock of flint,* t^x) has in view the stores 
of honey that are found in Palestine in the caves 
and fissures of the dry limestone rocks (cf. Ps SP® 
"flit), and the fact that the olive flourishes even in 
rocky soil (cf. Job 29® LXX tA bp-rt ); see Driver, 
Deut, ad loc. The y^^ of J^ 1®*, 2 K 14’, Is Ifii 42“ 
(in the first two passages with the art. in both MT 
and LXX) is very frequently taken to be Petra, 
the rock-built capital of Eaom (see art. Sela). 
But while this might suit the two passages in 
Isaiah (but see Dillm. ad loc.), and is very appro¬ 
priate to 2 K 14’, it appears quite impossible to fit 
such an identification to the situation of Jg I***®. 
There are strong reasons for taking ‘ the cliff* in 
this last passage to be some prominent cliff near 
the south end of the Dead Sea, perhaps the modern 
e^-SaJieh (see Buhl, Gesch. d, Eaom. 20, and Moore, 
Judges, ad loc,). In Jg 6^ (probably a late inter¬ 
polation) y^9, but in v.®^ “i« (and so in 13^® of 
Manoah’s sacrifice), is used of the rock on which 
Gideon offered his sacrifice ; the fissure of the cliff 
Etam was one of Samson’s places of refuge, Jg 
15*. ^®, cf. 20^* ®’ 2P® the crag Rimmon to which 

the Benjamites fled, 1 S 13* trie crags where the 
Israelites took refuge from the Philistines, 23“ 
the crag in the Wilderness of Maori to which 
David fled from Saul [on Sela-hammnhlelpoth of 
V.®* see art. under that name], 1 Ch IP® the rock 
at Adullain, Is 2®^ (|1 and so in vv.^®* ^®) the 
crags to which men are to flee from before the 
Lord, Jer 16^® the refuge from which the 
Israelites are to be hunted, 48 [Gr. 31]®* the 
crags for which Moab is to abandon her cities 
(cf. 21^®). Crags are spoken of as the haunt of 
bees Is 7^® (('f.' Dt 32^® above), conies {Hyrax 
Syriacus) Pr 30“, wild goats Job 39*, Ps 104**, cf. 

1 S 24® (“WJj); sejiulchres are hewn in rocks. Is ^** ; 
a rock is a tyjie of hardness, Jer 5® ‘they have 
made their faces harder than a rock *; precipitation 
from a rock appears as a form of execution in 

2 Ch 25*® (KpTjfivbs), cf. (?) Jer 51 [Gr. 28] ®®, and see 
art. Hanging in vol. ii. p. 298**; the feet set upon 
a rock typify security, Ps 40® (®), cf. 27® 61® W (both 
int); crags were splintered by the storm in Elijah’s 
vision, 1 K 19“ ; the shadow of a great crag is 
grateful in a weary land. Is 32®; cliffs are strong 
places of defence, Is 33^* [for the two crags of 
1 S 14® see Bozez and Seneh] ; the clefts of the 
rocks in the wadis were the scene of the sacrifice 
of children. Is 57® ; in a hole of the rock Jeremiah 
was to hide his girdle, Jer 13®; the word of the 
Lord is compared to a hammer that breaketh a 
crag in pieces, Jer 23®®; in Ezk 24’ the blood of 
Jerusalem’s idolatrous sacrifices is compared to 
blood shed upon a bare rock (M Xeiairerplav), which 
does not sink into the earth but continues to cry 
to heaven for vengeance, cf. the threatening in the 
following verse ; Ezk 26^’ “ declare that Tyre is 
to become a bare rock (y^q o'n^, Xewirerp/a), there 
being here a punning allusion to the name of the 
city (Tyre=nit=Tin =*rock’); the question ‘do 
horses run upon crags T * introduces in Am 6^® a re¬ 
proach for conduct or a thoroughly unnatural kind. 

5. "ftjt is best reproduced by ‘ rock,* having all the 
senses (except, of course, the geological one) which 
that word ^ars in English. In many instances 
it is synonymous with y!?9 (see the numerous 
parallel occurrences of the two terms quoted 
above), but there are some passages where ntx 
occurs in which y,9 could not nave been suitably 
used, at least by early writers. Besides the 
occurrences of the word which have been already 
noted, nuf is used: of the rock where Moses hiid 
a partial vision of the glory of Jahweh, Ex 33”* *® 
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[J] ; of the rocky summit {Kopv<p^ 6pi(*iv) from which 
Balaam looked down upon the camp of Israel, 
Nu 23'* [JE]; of the rock OiJEn where the Midian- 
ite ])rince Oreb was slain, Jg 7^ (2oi5p), Is 10-^®; of 
the rock where Saul’s seven sons Avere ‘handed* 
(see Hanging in vol. ii. p. 208‘’) by the Gibeonites, 
and where Ilizpah kept her ghastly watch, 2 S 2H®; 
in Job 14^® the removing of the rock out of its 
pla<;e is an accomnaniment of the wearing down of 
a mountain by slow natural forces, while in 18® 
the (juestion ‘shall the rock (rd 6p7i) be removed 
out of its [)lace ? ’ is tantamount to * shall the con¬ 
stitution of the Avorld be subverted?’; the custom 
of cutting inscriptions on rocks, of which so many 
examines are known, is referred to in Job 19*®; 
rocks are the slielter of a class of outcasts, Job 24®, 
see under No. 2, above ; in Pr 30'® the way of a 
serpent over a rock (i.e. its mysterious movements, 
without tlie aid of feet) is one of the four things 
which the writer cannot understand ; Jehovah is to 
be a stone of stumbling and a rock of 

ollence to both the houses of Israel; in 

Is 51' Abraham is called the rock (see vol. iii. p. 
795^ * Additional Note ’) whence Israel was hewn ; 
the perennial snow on the rocky summit of 
Lebanon is mentioned in Jer 18'® ; the rocks are 
broken asunder (Nowack [emending the text] 
‘kindled’) by the fury of the Lord, Avhen it is 
poured out lilve fire, Nah 1®. 

We have reserved till now those passages in which 
the term ‘ rock * is figuratively used of God. These 
are the following. Tlie word is used in 2 S 22® 
[ = p8 18^ (err^p^wga)] 31® {Kparaiuyfxa) 42'® (*Avrt- 
XiJ/ATTTa;/)) 71® (erre/D^w/ta). The term employed is nut 
in Dt 32®- '®-(all f?e6s, cf. v.«), 1 S 2® (? df/caiof), 
2S 2‘2® (0cXo^) {KTL<jr7]^) [ = P8 18®® (®') (^e6$)] ®7 

(0.iXa|) [=P8 18®7(®®) ((?e6s)] 23® (^66?), Ps 19'® ('®1 
[^07)66%) 28' (Oebs) 31® (®) {e€b% bwepaffWKTT^i) 62® t®)- ’(«)• ®(7) 
(all 0c6s) 71® {Oebs bir€pa<nriaT’bs) 73'^® {Oebs) 78®® 
i^orjObi) 89^ {dpTiX'bpLTTTOjp) 92'® t'o) {debi) 94'“® {^orjdbi) 
95' 144' (both 0e6s), Is \V^ {^ovOb^) 26® (? p^yas) SO*® 
(^?€6y)44® (LXX om.), Hab 1'* (LXX om.). In some 
of these passages it has been contended that pur 
lias the force of a proper (Divine) name. Ilommel, 
for instance, in support of his claim that a certain 
class of personal names found in P, which have 
been widely suspected of being late and artificial, 
are bo7ia fide ancient Hebrew survivals, brings 
forward two compound names to shoAv the exist¬ 
ence in early times of a Divine name These 

are Zuri-^uldaua^ from a S. Arabian inscription 
not later than R.c. 800, and Bir~ (or Bar-) ^ur, 
from Zinjerli (8th cent. B.C.). But, Avhile Ilommel 
has rendered a service by calling attention to these 
names, one does avcII to remember that, Avliatever 
they may jnovo for the jKriod and the place to 
which they Oelony, it is very questionable whether 
they justify the inference that Ztir was used in a 
similar sense by the early Hebrews, and it remains 
as doubtful as before whether names like Pedahzur^ 
Elizur^ Zuriely and Zuri-shaddaiy Nu l® ®*io 3M 
[why are these the only instances in the OT of 
compounds Avith ?:ar, and Avhy are they confined to 
P?], were at any time, and much more in ea 7 *ly 
times, prevalent in Israel. To the present writer 
the probability appears to be that, as far as the 
OT is concerned, Dt 32 is the source to Avhich all 
the above passages may be traced back ; and 
neither in Dt 32®- '® nor in Hab 1'*, the passages 
which |»lead most strongly in favour of HomraePs 
vioAv, does it seem to be necessary to take pur as a 
Divine name in the proper sense. The circum¬ 
stance that ^ela and pur are both employed in the 
sense Ave are examining (sometimes even side by 
side, e.(j. Ps 18®<'‘') [cf. v.*®] 71®), strengthens the 
conclusion that in all the instances cited we have 
to do simply with one of those metaphors of which 
UebrcAv writers are so fond. * It (far) designates 


Jehovah, by a forcible and expressive figure, as 
the unchangeable support or refuge of His servants, 
and is used with evident appropriateness where 
the thought is of God’s unvarying attitude towards 
His people. The figure is, no doubt, like crag, 
stronghoed, high place, etc., derived from the 
natural scenery of Palestine’ (Driver, Beut. 350; 
similarly Bertholet and Steuernagel. Hommel’s 
contentions will be found stated in his AHT, 
pp. 300, 319 f., where he opposes the vicAvs of 
G. Buchanan Gray containea in HPN, 195 f.; 
Gray replies to Hommel in tlie Ex})ositor, Sept. 
1897, p. 173 if. : cf. also Whitehouse’s view, as 
expressed in art. Pillar in the present work, 
vol. iii. p. 88P). 

In the NT ‘ rock * ahvays represents irirpa. Its 
occurrences are as folloAvs: Mt 7*®** II Lk as a 
type of a sure foundation, in Jesus’ simile of the 
tAvo buildings; Mt 16'® ‘upon this rock I will 
build my church’ [this passage is exhaustively 
discussedf in art. Peter in vol. iii. p. 758]; Mt 27*' 
the rocks were rent by the earthnuake at the 
Crucifixion ; Mt 27®^ II Mk 15®® Josepli’s tomb was 
hewn out in the rock, cf. Is 22'^*; Lk 8®*'® part of 
the seed scattered by the sower fell M TTjy iriTpav, 
‘ upon rock,’ Avhich is interpreted by the M rk 
irerpwbTj of Mt 13®-*® [the expression means places 
where only a thin coating of soil covered the 
underlying rock, hence Rv appropriately ‘rocky 
places^; AV in felicitously ‘stony places,’ Avhicli 
suggests ground in which a number of loose stones 
were found]; llo 9®® ‘ As it is Avritteii, Behold I 
lay in Zion a stone of stumbling (\Ldoy TrpoaKbpparos) 
and a rock of oflence (iriTpav aKavbkXov),^ Avhere 
Is 8'® and 28'® appear to be in vieAv ns in 1 P 2®'® ; 
in Rev 6'®'- the caves and rocks of the mountains 
play the same part as in Is 2'®'^- and as the moun¬ 
tains and hills in Hos 10*^ (cf. Lk 23®'’). Finally, 
there is 1 Co 10®, Avhere St. Paul says of the 
Israelites who Avere led by Moses through the 
Avildemess that ‘ they did all drink the same 
.spiritual drink, for they drank of a spiritual rock 
tfiat folloAved them: and the rock Avas Christ ’ {tynpov 
ykp iK TTPevpariK^s aKo\ov0ov(rr]^ w^rpai, ij Trlrpa 7jp 6 
XpKrrbs). Not only does St. Paul here spiritualize 
the smitten rock and the water that floAved from 
it, giving to these a Eucharistic sense (cf. the 
foreshadoAving of Baptism which he discovers 
in the Passage of the Red Sea and the Pillar of 
Cloud, v.', and St. l^eter’s treatment of the Deluge 
and the Ark, 1 P 3“'’-*'),t but be has drawn upon 
later Jewish expansions of the OT story. Neither 
in Ex nor in Nu 20®*^- is it hinted even that 

the Avater continued to floAv from the rock after 
the temporary occasion for it had passed (contrast 
the ca.se of Jg 15'®). JeAvish haggdda, however, Avent 
much beyond this, describing how the rock acconi- 

anied the Israelites all through their march (cf. 

t. Paul’s kKoXovdoverrj Trlrpa), and hoAv, Avherever the 
Tabernacle Avas pitched, the princes came and sang 
to the rock, ‘ Spring up,0 well, sing ye unto it,* where¬ 
upon the waters gushed forth afresli (Bnmmidhar 
rabha Nu 21'^'-; Delitzsch in ZKW, 1882, p. 455ft*.; 
Driver, Eo^os, Jan. 1899, p. 1511. ; Thackeray, St, 
Paul and Conte?np, Jew. Thought, 204 ft*.; the Comm, 
on I Corinthians; cf., for instances of similar Jewish 
fancies, Schiirer, GJV^ ii. 343 IHJP li. i. 344]). 

RV substitutes ‘ rocky ground ’ for AV ‘ rooks ’ 
in Ac 27*® as tr. of rpaxcU rbvoi (lit. ‘ rough places ’), 
and ‘ hidden rocks’ for AV ‘ spots ’ (Vulg. ^naculm) 
in Jude'* as tr. of trTriXdSes [the AV rendering avos, 
no doubt, inlluenced by the parallel passage 2 P 
2'®; see the Comm, ad /oc.]. J. A. Selbie. 

* In the last clause of this verse the true reading is Ith. ri 
xfltXif ‘ because it had been well builded ’), 

not ril7(|U.fA./«r« y-atp iiri r^p wirpttp (AV * for it wos founded upon a 
rock ’), which has been introduce from Mt 7^. 

t St. Paul follows similar methods of interpretation and 
arg*ument in Ro and Gal 422 ff. 
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ROD (n^o ma^eh^ makkU, shibe^, 
misKeneth ; /xi^dos ),—The rod or staff in the hand 
is the chief emblem of Oriental travel. Thus 
Jacob setting out for Paddan-arain left everything 
behind him except his vnakl^l (Gn 32'®), the Israel¬ 
ites kept the first Passover feast 7nak^l in hand 
(Ex P2“), and Elisha sent his misKeneth^ the com¬ 
panion of his journeys, on before, as if it had been 
a living friena, to represent him in the chamber of 
death (2 K 42®). The modem S^an peasant when 
on a journey carries a staff slightly longer than 
that used in Europe. He invariably holds it by 
the thin end, with the hand an inch or two down 
and the thumb often resting on the top. Such a 
manner of grasping the stick is suggestive of de¬ 
fence ; and by the way in which he raises himself 
by means of it in the steep and rough mountain 
I path, and pushes himself along when travelling on 
the dusty road of the hot plain, it is evident that 
tlie walking-stick is also meant to be a support on 
the journey. Protection from danger ancf some¬ 
thing to lean upon,—such are the two original 
meanings of the rod or staff. 

In EV the word ma^eh, used literally, is trans¬ 
lated ‘rod’ when referring to the rod of Moses 
(Ex 4® and oft.), of Aaron (Ex 7'®- and oft.), of the 
heads of the tribes (Nu 17^"'®), of Jonathan (1 S 
14^- “«), and is tr. ‘ staff’ in Gn Is 10'®- 282^ 

(as a kind of flail) SO'** (for punishment), Hab 3'^ 


of office. The Heb. word is translated ‘sceptre* 
in Gn 49'®, Nu 24'^, Ps 45«, Is 14®, Ezk 19"-Am 
1®* ®, Zee 10", and in IIV of Ps 12b®. See Sceptre. 

These meanings of power, authority, punish¬ 
ment, or correction are exemplified in 2 S 7'^, 
Job 9" 21® 37'3 (AVm), Ps 2®, Is IP. In Is 11' 
the expression ‘ a rod (i^n, of which the only other 
occurrence is Pr 14®, where see Toy’s note) out of 
the stem of Jesse* is more appropriately rendered 
in KV ‘a shoot out of the stock of Jesse,’ where 
the figure is that of a cut-down stump, which will 
put forth a single flourishing ‘ rod.’ Compare, for 
the figure, nat? m Ezk 19"- '2- (blooming up into 

a sheoe^, sceptre of rule). 

Along with his ‘ rod ’ or club [sMbeD the shepherd 
had also his ‘staff’ {misKeneth), which was a 
straight polo about C ft. in length. Its service 
was for mountain climbing, for striking trouble¬ 
some goats and sheep, beating leaves from branches 
beyond the reach of his Hock, and especially for 
loaning upon. As he stooil clasping the top of his 
stick with both hands, and leaning his head against 
it, his conspicuous and well - known figure gave 
confidence to tlie sheep grazing around him among 
the rocks and bushes of the wilderness. The 
misKeneth is essentially something to lean upon. 
Thus it is the word used for Elishivs staff (2 K 4^®), 
and it indicates the untrustworthiness of Egypt as 
a reed of cane for Israel to lean upon (Is 3C''), in- 



3 


1. Shepherd’s rod or, rather, club (shdbe^). 

2. Sliefdierd's etaft (mish’cneth). 

3. Cotnruou staff (jna{tch, maJfhU, or mUKcnetk). 


In the Heb. inaiteh is coupled with shchet in Is 9^ 
(of taskmaster ; lig. of oppressor; cf. 10®* 2“* 14®) 
10'® 282’ 36®, and with maktccl in Jer 48'’ in such a 
way as to imply that the terms 'were practically 
interchangeable under ordinary circumstances. 

It is in the primitive usage of the shepherd’s 
life that a distinction is found between the ‘rod’ 
and the‘staff.’ The shepherd carries both, but 
for different purposes. Tn I’s 23‘ the * rod’ {shehet) 
is a club about 2J ft. long, made from an oak 
sapling, the bulging head being shaped out of the 
stem at the beginning of the root.’’ The shepherd’s 
sbebrt, frequently with large-headed nails driven 
into the knob, is his weapon against men and 
animals when in the wilderness with his flock. It 
is worn either suspended by a thong from the 
"w^aistband or inserted in a special sheatii or pocket 
in the outer cloak; cf. Ijv 27^, and Mic 7'*, Ezk 20®’ 
(last two fig.). The shehel was, further, the staff 
of authority (not necessarily of a king), Jg 6'^ and 
perhaps Gn 49'®. It is seen in the sculptures of 
Assyrian and Egyptian kings, and was the original 
of the military mace and the baton and truncheon 

* This manufacture of the ghihe^ from a young tree might 
euggesb that in the metapliorical use of ghibet (Arab. eooOt 
‘ tribe,' the reference is to various seedlings with a common 
origin—the tribes of the children of Israel. It is to be noted, 
however, that maUek is equally (1831.) used for ‘tribe,* ana 
possibly the original reference in both coses is to a company 
Jed by a chief with a See, further, on the relation 

between ghibet And maUeh, Driver in Joum, PhUol, xi. (1882) 


stead of upon the strength of God. Tn Nu 21'® the 
misKe^ieth is used by tlie nobles in digging a well 
(see Lawgiver) ; the angel who appeared to 
Manoah carried a misKeneth (Jg 6®'); in Zee 8‘ the 
misKeneth is characteristic of old age. 

‘ He that leaneth upon a stafr (l^en p'lnc, B 
kdutOv (TKvrdXij^) of 2 S 3“® should probably be ‘ he 
that handleth the spindle ’ (see Driver, act loc. ), if 
the text be correct, which H. P. Smith {Sain, ad loc.) 
doubts. The references to makkel are generally 
to the ordinary staff* for a journey [in Hos 4'® 
‘their stafl’declareth unto them,’ there is refertuice 
to the practice of rhahdomancy'], at once protec¬ 
tive and supporting. Examples are Jacobis staff 
(Gn 32'®), the staff of the Passover feast (Ex 12"), 
Balaam’s staff (Nu 22®’), with which he could supijort 
himself by resting the end of it on the front of the 
broad Oriental saddle; also probably the staff in 
David’s hand when he went out to meet Goliath (1S 
n**®), for being then on a journey he would have laid 
aside the more cumbrous shepherd equipment. 

In NT fidpdos has the twofold meaning of a staff 
for a journey (Mt 10'®, Mk 6®, Lk 9®, He 11®'^ and a 
rod for cJiastisement (1 Co 4®' [cf. the verb in 2 Co 
11®®], Rev 2®’ 12* 19'®). G. M. Mackie. 

RODANIM, reading of MT in 1 Ch 1’ for the 
Dodanim of Gn 10^, answering to the of the 
LXX in both passages. See DODANIM. 

* This is also the word used in Gn SOSTff. of the sticks employed 
by Jacob in his cattle-breeding artifices. 
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ROE.—This word occurs once in AV (Pr 5^®, RV 
Moe*) as the equivalent of yadldh \ see Doe. 
In all other places where ‘roe* occurs in AV (2 S 
2«, 1 Ch 12*, Pr 6«, Ca 2^* »• :P 4® 7“ Is it 
is the tr“ of or ^Myydh, and in tliese RV 
also gives *roe,* but in every passage except 2S 
2** and 1 Ch 12*, with marginal note, ‘gazelle,* 
which is undoubtedly the correct rendering. See 
Gazelle. G. E. Post. 

ROEBUCK.—This word, wherever it occurs in 
AV (Dt 12^®-®® 14® 15“*^, 1 K 4'^), is the equivalent 
of zchif LXX dopKds, RV has in all these pas¬ 
sages consistently ti^ * gazelle* (see Gazelle). 

‘ Roebuck * is the proper tr“ for •WD/p: yaAml2r, which 
is rendered by AV ‘ fallow deer* (Dt i4®, 1 K 42*). 
Tristram (Fauna and Flora^ p. 4) says that 
yahmitr is used by the natives 01 Carmel for the 
roebuck, which is still found there. One of the 
districts of Carmel is known as YahmUr^ perhaps 
from the former abundance of this animal. Conder 
says that the roebuck is called Immdr in Gilead. 
The people about and 'Alma^ north of 

Carmel, call it wa'l, which is one of the names of 
the ibex or wild goat, which animal, however, is 
not now found there. In N. Africa yahmUr is 
synonymous with bakar el-wabsh^ Alcephalua bu- 
halus, l*all. From these facts two things are 
evident—(1) That ‘fallow deer* is not a correct 
tr“ of ynkmUr, The fallow deer is 'ayydl (see 
Hart). The first three animals of the list (Dt 14®) 
are 'ayydl^ correctly ti*^ in both AV and UV ‘ hart*; 
z^btf AV incorrectly ‘ roebuck,* RV correctly 
‘ gazelle *; and yahniilrf AV incorrectly ‘ fallow 
deer,* RV correctly, as we believe, ‘roebuck.’ The 
LXX (R) gives us no help, as it has only 
and 5op/ccis, the equivalents of 'ayydl and and 
droj>s out from the lists. (2) That buhale 

(LXX AF /?oi5/5aXoy), as proposed by some, is also 
not a correct tr“ for yaamnr. The buhale is not 
now found west of the Jordan, and only rarely 
east of it. '1110 roebuck is found in considerable 
riumbers on both sides of this river. The buhale is 
not called yahmiXr where found on the coniines of 
Palestine. The roebuck is so called both east and 
west of the Jordan. It is most numerous in the 
thickets, in the wadis of Carmel andN.W. Galilee. 

The roebuck, Ccrvus ranreolus, L., is shaped like 
a gazelle. Its full length is .3 ft. 10 in. from the 
tip of the nose to the end of the rump; height at 
shoulder 2 ft. 4 in., at rump 2 ft. 6 in. The horns 
are about as long as tl»o face, on a lino with it, and 
have throe .short branche.s. 33ie eyes are almond- 
shaped, with point forward. There is no external 
tail. The coccyx is 2 in. long, but is covered by 
the rump fat. The colour is grey, with a reddish- 
brown shade towards the posterior part of the 
rump, and white between the thighs and on the 
belly. (See figure of a sj)ecimen in PEFSt, July 
1890, p. 171). G. E. Post. 

ROGELIM ; PuryeXXfl^t, A in 2 S 17*^ 'P«- 
yeXeljj .),—The native place of Rarzillai the Gileadite. 
The exact site is unknown ; it i)robably lay in the 
north of Gilead (2 S 17‘*’ 19»M. 

ROHGAH (Kethibh nnn, corrected by Keri to 
njn-j; R om., A ’Oyd).—An Asherite, 1 Ch 7*^. 

ROIMUS fP6ft/xos), 1 Es 5*, corresponds to 
Reliuni, Ezr 2^ or Nehum, Neh 7L 

ROLL.— See Writing. 

ROMAMTI-EZER (np^ A son of Heman, 

I Ch 25'‘**L There is reason to believe that this 
and five of the names associated with it are really 
a fragment of a hymn or prayer (see Genealogy, 


III. 23 n.; and cf. Kittel in SBOT, and W. R. 
Smith, 0TJ(P 143 n.). 

ROMAN fPa;/«i?oy. esp. Ac 16^-*7.M22»*»23®’).— 
Roman citizenship (civitas) might be held in NTT 
times (a) by birth, from two Roman citizens united 
in pcstw nuptiat. There was no conmibinm, or right 
of Homan marriage (unless specially granted), ex¬ 
cept with a Roman woman. If the union were 
un-Roman (Avith a Latin woman, a foreigner, a 
concubine) or unlawful (with a slave, etc.), it gave 
no patria potestaSf and the children followed the 
mother’s condition. It might also be held (6) by 
manumission in certain cases, or (c) by grant, 
either to entire cities or districts, or to individuals 
in reward of political or other services, os to a 
soldier on his discharge. Under Claudius, how¬ 
ever, Messalina sold the civitas^ and the price 
gradually fell (Dio, lx. 9) to a ridiculous figure. 
The chief captain (Ac 22^*) bought it at a high 

E rice; but if St. I’aul was born free, it must have 
een held at least by his father (Ramsay, St, Paulf 
30f.). The franchise of Tarsus (Ac 21*®'lou5aioy, Tap- 
<rei5s) would not imply the civitas as a matter of 
course,for Tarsus was an urb8libera(V\myiNlIv,21), 
The most practical advantage of the civitas in 
NT times was that no citizen could be scourged 
(lex Valeria B.c. 609, lex Porcia of uncertain date) 
or put to death by any provincial authority 
without the right of appeal to the emperor. Even 
the prrpfectus prcctorio could not condemn him to 
deportatio, and the emperor himself commonly bad 
him executed by the sword, reserving the cross, 
the fire, and the beasts for slaves and other low 
people. It was illegal when Paul and Silas were 
scourged at I’bilippi (Ac 16*’^), and when Paul was 
to have been examined at Jerusalem by scourging 
(Ac 22^* fid/TTi^tu In both cases d/ca- 

rdKpiTOi is re incognita (Ramsay, St, Paul^ 225), for 
it would not have been less illegal after condemna¬ 
tion. Of the other two scourgings mentioned in 
2 Co nothing further is known. 

The right of appeal to the emperor seems to 
continue neither the old provocatio ad populum^ 
which was limited even in republican times by the 
quaistioncs perpetucB^ and had now become obsolete, 
nor the old intercessio of the tribunes, which was 
purely negative, and limited by the first milestone 
from Rome. It seems rather to rest on the general 
authority of the emperor, under the lex de iinpcrio^ 
to do almost anything he should consider ex usu 
reipuhlicic^ etc. The appeal was not granted quite 
as a matter of course. Festus confers (Ac 25^^) 
with his assessors before deciding (v.®® ^Kpiva), 
Once granted, it stopped the case. The governor 
could not even release the accused (Ac 26^^). His 
only duty was to draw up a statement of tlie case 
(apostolit littcrcc dimissorirc —Festus asks Agrippa’a 
lielp in doing this) and send him to Ctesar. St, 
Paul is delivered to a centurion, aweipr/i 2c/3a<7r^s— 
one of the legionary centurions employed on de¬ 
tached service at Home, and therefore called pere- 
qrini from the Roman point of view, and by him 
handed over at Rome to his chief, the arpuToirtb- 
dpxvs (Ac 28*®, but oin. WH) or princeps peregHn- 
orum (so Mommsen : not the prmfectus prictorio). 
The accused might be kept before trial in (a) 
custodia publica, the common jail, though a man 
of high rank w’as frequently committed to (b) 
custodia libera as the guest of some citizen who 
would answer for his appearance. Intermediate 
was (c) custodia militarise where one end of a light 
chain (dXvcris) was constantly fastened to his right 
wrist, the other to the left wrist of a soldier (so 
St. Paul, Ac 26» 28“ Eph 6“ 2 Ti P«). In this 
case he might either be kept in strict custody 
(2 Ti 1*^, where Onesiphorus needs diligent search 
to find St. Paul), or allowed to live in his own 
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lodgings and receive in them what company lie 
chose (Ac 24** 28*^). The actual trial was before 
the emperor (often in ^rson) and his consiliarii ; 
and each count of the indictment was separately 
examined. 2 Ti 4'^ seems to say that the 'orimou 
actio against St. Paul had been a failure, tliough 
the apostle has no hope of escape on the second. 

A false claim of citizenship was a capital crime 
(Suet. Claudius^ 25). 

Litbratdrr. —Mommsen, IUfmUehe Staatareeht, 1876-77, and 
(for poregrini) Berlin. Akad. Sitzungsber. 1896. p. 601; Willems, 
I)rmt public Ro^nain^ 1883; Karlowa. Riytniaehe Rechtugezeh- 
ichtCt 1885; W. M. Bamsay, SU Paul the Traveller^ 1895. 

H. M. Gwatkin. 

ROMAN EMPIRE (most nearly orbis terrarum^ 
^ olKovfjdvr}, Lk 2^ i and its people genics huinanunit 
as Tac. Ann, xv. 44 ‘ odio humani generis.’ Iin- 
pcrium populi Romani does not cover the free 
cities, and Romania seems first found Ath. Hist. 
Ar, 35, and Orosius, Hist. e.g. vii. 43).—Augustus 
left the Empire bounded by the llhino and the 
Danube, the Euphrates, the African desert, the 
Atlantic, and the North Sea. These limits he 
recommended to his successors, and they were not 
seriously exceeded till Trajan’s time, except that 
the conquest of JJritain was begun by Claudius in 
43, and finished as far as it ever was finished at 
the recall of Agricola in 85. Germany had re- ] 
covered its independence in 9 A.D. by the defeat 
of Varus, and the conquest of Parthia was hardly 
within the range of practical politics. 

Not Koine destroyed the ancient nations, but 
their own wild passions and internecine civil strife. 
The Greeks could make nothing of the liberty 
Flam in inns gave them, the Gauls were no better, 
and even Israel—the one living nation Romo did 
crush—was in no very dill'erent case in Judsoa. 
Rome came in as often as not to keep the peace ; 
and when the Empire settled down, it seemed quite 
natural that *all the world* should be subject to 
her. Virgil and Claudian sing witli equal en¬ 
thusiasm her everlasting dominion ; and oven the 
Christians firmly believed that nothing but Anti¬ 
christ’s coming would end it (2 Th 2®**). So, 
though she had mutinies enough of armies, Israel 
was alinost the only rebel nation. She could mass 
her legions on the great river frontiers, and leave 
a score of lictors to keep the peace of Asia, a 

arrison of 1200 men to answer for the threescore 

tates of Gaul. She no more ruled the world 
than we rule India by a naked sword. 

Hence there was a vast variety even of political 
status within the Empire. Some cities had the 
Ronian civitas (see KoMAN), others only the jus 
Latii ; some, like Athens, were in theory free and 
equal allies of Rome, while others had no voice in 
their own taxation. Italy had the civitas^ and 
was supposed to be governed by the Senate, 
whereas a senator could not even set foot in Egypt 
without the emperor’s permission. 8ome provinces 
were governed by senatorial proconsuls or pro¬ 
prietors, others by legati Augusti pro prcctorc^ or, 
like Egypt or Judeea, by a proifectus augiistalis, 
or a procurator of lower rank. Some regions, 
again, had client kings, like Mauretania, ifudeea 
under the Herods, or Tlirace. True, the Empire 
was steadily levelling all this variety. The client 
kingdoms disappeared—Galatia as early as B.c. 
25, Chalcis (held by Agrippa II.) as late as 100. 
The autonomy of the urhes liberve was commonly 
respected—Hadrian was archon twice at Athens; 
but the Roman civitas was steadily extended till 
Caracalla gave it in 212 to all free inhabitants of 
the Empire. 

Broadly speaking, the Eastern half of the 
Empire was Greek, the Western Latin. The 
dividing line may run pretty stra^ht from 
Sirroium to the altars of the Philmni. But Greek 


was dominant in parts of the West,—Massilia, 
Sicily, and the coasts of Southern Italy,—and was 
in most places the language of culture and of 
commerce, whereas Latin in the East was not 
much more than an official language. Nor was 
either Latin or Greek quite supreme in its own 
region. Latin had perhaps displaced by this time 
the Oscan and other dialects oi Italy ; but it had 
only well begun the conquest of Spain, Gaul, and 
the Danube countries. Greek was opposed by the 
rustic languages of Thrace and the interior of 
Asia Minor, such as the Lycaonian (Ac 14^^) and 
the Galatian. Further East it had tougher rivals 
in Aramaic and Coptic, which it was never able to 
overcome, though Alexandria was a Greek city, 
and Galilee almost bilingual in the apostolic age. 
The distribution of the Jews resembled that of the 
Greeks in being chiefly Eastern, and in following 
the lines of commerce westward: but their great 
centres were Syria and Alexandria within the 
Empire, Babylonia beyond it. 

Rome was never able to make a solid nation of 
her Empire. In Republican times her aim was 
utterly selfish—to be a nation ruling other nations, 
and getting all she could out of them. The Re¬ 
public broke down under the jiolitical corruption 
this caused, and the proscriptions completed the 
destruction of healthy national feeling. The 
Empire had higher aims from tlie first, and the 
sense of duty to the conquered world increased on 
it as time went on ; but it could neither restore 
nor create the patriotism of a nation. The old 
Roman nation was lost in the world; and if the 
world was lost in Rome, it did not constitute a 
new Roman nation. Greeks or Gauls might call 
themselves Romans, and seem to forget their old 
people in the pride of the Roman civitas ; but 
Greeks or Gauls they remained. Every province of 
the Empire had its own character deeply marked 
on the society of the apostolic age and on the 
Churches of the future. Galatia was not like 
Asia, and Pontus or Cilicia diil’ered from both. 
There were peoples in great variety; but the old 
nations were dead, and the one new nation was 
never born. 

Yet the memory of nations put the Empire in 
a false position. It belonged, like the Christian 
Church, to tile universalism of the future ; but the 
circumstances of its origin threw it back on the 
nationalism of the past. Augustus came in after 
the civil wars as a ‘ Saviour of Society,’ sustained by 
the abiding terror of the proscriptions. Hence he 
was forced into a conservative policy very unlike 
the real tendency of the Empire to level class dis¬ 
tinctions, to replace local customs by uniform laws 
and administration, and to supersede national 
worships by a universal religion. The Empire was 
hanmered by Republican survivals, degraded by 
the false universalism of Caesar-worship. Augustus 
had to conciliate Rome by respecting class-feeling, 
and by leaving Republican forms of government 
almost unaltered. He was no king, forsooth (not 
reXf though called /Sa<riXfi5s in the provinces, 
Ac 17*^, 1 P 2^®*^'^),— on\y princepSt the first citizen 
of the Republic. The consuls were still the highest 
magistrates, though those who gave their names 
to the year wore replaced during the year by one 
or more pairs of consules suffccti. Praetors, quses- 
tors, etc., went on much tlie same, and even the 
anarchical power of the tribunes was not limited 
by law till the reign of Nero, though the popular 
assemblies vanished after that of Augustus. The 
Senate deliberated as of old under the presidency 
of the consuls, and the emperor himseif respect¬ 
fully awaited their Nihil vos moramur at the end 
of the sitting. It still governed Italy and half 
the provinces, and furnished governors for nearly 
all—4eep offence would have been given if any one 
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but a senator had l>een made Icgaius Augusti pro 
prmtore. Above all, the Senate couJd legislate 
without interference from tribunes or Curnitia^ It 
elected all the magistrates (from the time of 
Tiberius), and even the emperor owed to it his 
constitutional appointment. So far as forms went, 
the State was a Kepnblic still, and became a real 
one for a moment wlien the government lapsed 
to the consuls at an emperor’s death. The name 
respublica lasted far past 476. 

But the emperor was not only master, but fully 
recognized as sucli. The libortv of the Senate 
was nardly more than libortv to natter him. The 
pillars of Ids power wore three. He had (1) the 
imperium proconmlare, which gave him full mili¬ 
tary and civil power in the groat frontier pro¬ 
vinces, where most of the army lay. The rest 
were left to the Senate ; but as uis imperium was 
defined to be 'majua —superior to that of ordinary 
proconsuls—he practically controlled thetu too. 
The power was for life, and was not forfeited in 
the usual way by residence in Home. He held 
also (2) the tribunicia poUstas^ also for life, and 
without limitation to the first milestone out of 
Rome. This made his person sacrosanct, and ^ave 
him the jus auxiliif by which lie cancelled decisions 
of magistrates, and the intercession by which he 
annulled decisions of the Senate. He had also 
(3) other powers confeiTed sejiarately on Augustus, 
but afterwards embodied in a lex regia or de im- 
perio for his successors. A fragment of the law 
passed for Vespasian is preserved {fllL vi, 030), 
and two of its clauses run— 

* Utique, qumcumque fx vsu reipuhlicce, majestatA divi- 
flarurnt humanarum. publicarum privatarunuiue rerum enge 
ceiisebxt, ei aqere^ jacere jm potestasque git^ ita uti divo 
Auitunto Tiberioaue IxUio (Jeesari Aufjusio Tiberioque Claudio 
Cwnari Au<fU^to u&rmanico fait; utique quibut legwus piebeive 
scitii icriptum /uit ne divtu Aitaustus duo, tenerenturt iia 
Upxbus plcbisque geitig irnperator Cmsat Vegpasianug golutug 
8xt, qtarque ex quaque lege, rogatiotie divum Augustum Jso, 
facere ojwrtvit, ea omnia imperatori Ooegari Vegpagiano 
Augusta face re liceat,* 

Thus the emperor was not arbitrary. He was 
subject to law like any other citizen, unless dis¬ 
pensed by law. True, he could alter law by getting 
a senntus consultumy or by issuing his edict as a 
magistrate. He could also interpret it by a rescript 
or answer to a governor who asked directions; his 
acta were binding during his reign, though the 
Senate might quash them afterwards; and, as 
we have seen, he had largo discretionary powers. 
But by law he was supposed to govern, and by law 
he commonly did govern. The excesses of a Nero 
must not blind us to the steady action of the great 
machine, which was so great a blessing to the pro¬ 
vincials. Moreover, though the ISenate was com¬ 
monly servile enough, it was no cipher even in the 
3rd century. It represented the tradition of the 
past, the society of the present; and every prudent 
emperor paid it scrupulous respect. If an emperor 
is called oad, it neeiT not mean that he was incom¬ 
petent (Tiberius was able enough), or that he 
oppressed the provinces (Nero did not). It means 
that he was on bad terms with the Senate, and, 
therefore, with the strong organization of society 
which culminated in the Senate. Nero did himself 
more harm by fiddling and general vulgarity than 
by murders and general vileness. Society was 
always a check on the emperor, and in the end it 
proved the stronger power. If Diocletian shook 
oil the control of the army, he did it only by a 
capitulation to the plutocrats of society. 

The religious condition of the Empire was not 
like anything in modern Europe. It had no estab¬ 
lished or even organized Church, for the regular 
worships were local, except that of the emperor. 
Priesthoods might run in lamilies or be elective, or 
•ometiiues any one who knew the ritual might act 


as priest; but the priests were not a class. Taken 
as ne commonly was from the higher ranks of 
society, the priest was first of all the great senatoi 
or local magnate, so that his priesthood was only 
a minor oilice. The priests were not a cler^, ex¬ 
cept in the irregular Mithraic and other Eastern 
cults, where they were not yet taken from the 
higher classes. Nevertheless, there were sharp 
limits to Roman toleration, though persecution 
was not always going on. Intolerance, indeed, 
was a principle oi heathenism, laid down in the 
Twelve Tables, and impressed by Msecenas on 
Augustus. Rome had her gods, whose favour had 
built up the Empire, and whose wrath might over¬ 
throw it: so no Roman citizen could be allowed tn 
worship other gods without lawful authority, which 
could be given only by the Senate. Gradually all 
national gods obtained recognition, so that the 
pantheon of the Empire became a large one; but 
the individual was as strictly as ever forbidden to 
go outside it. Thus we get tlie anomaly of perse¬ 
cution without a persecuting Church. 

The emperor’s own position was equally unlike 
that of modern sovereigns. He held the office of 
Pontifex Maximus in permanence after the death 
of Lepidus, B.C. 12. This gave him a dignified 
position as head of the college of pontifis, which 
superintended the State religion ; and it gave him 
by law or usurpation the appointment of pontifis, 
vestals, and flamens. But these were only local 
officials; with the priests in the provinces and with 
the irregular Eastern cults the Pontifex Maximus 
had no direct concern. Complete as was the 
identification of Chundi and State in Rome, the 
office gave its holder no exorbitant power over 
religion. 

The strength of his position was not official but 
personal—vaguely indicated by the title A ugustus 
(2e/3a<rT6y, Ac 26*^*^®). The courtly fiction that the 
Julian house was descended from tne gods might do 
service for a time; but the truth came out clear 
at Vespasian’s elevation. If lie was a tough old 
general with no romance about him, who died with 
a scoff on his lips at his own divinity, he was none 
the less the impersonation of the glory of the 
world and Romo; and this is what made the 
emperors divine, and kept them so in spite of 
absurd deifications like those of Claudius and of 
Ponpa*a’8 infant. Emperor-worship might be 
fashion; but it was also a real cult sustained by 
genuine belief. If courtiers placed Augustus 
among the household gods, courtiers did not keep 
Marcus there in Constantine’s time. Kings were 
counted gods from the Pharaohs of Egypt to the 
Jubas of Mauretania; and the Greeks had wor¬ 
shipped great men from Lysander (B.C. 403) on¬ 
ward, till deification became a cheap compliment 
for kings and their favourites. Rome understood 
better than the Greeks the dift’erence between 
gods and men— deus is a much moie definite word 
Uian Otbs ; yet even she deified legendary kings. 
But Romulus was the last of them, and she never 
deified the heroes of the Republic. Elamininua 
was a god in Greece ; but Scipio was no more than 
a man at Rome; and even Sulla was only Felix^ not 
Augustus, To the last she reserved the honour for 
emperors and their near relations, for the worship 
of Hadrian’s favourite Antinous was rather Eastern 
and Greek than Roman. Yet in the goddess Roma 
the spirit of the State was worshipped long before 
the honours of deity were pressed on the dictator 
Caesar by a grateful people and a servile Senate. 
Caesar’s murder was a warning to Augustus; and 
be called himself Dm Filinsnot Divus, He 
allowed the Asiatic cities to build temples to him 
after the battle of Actium, but required them to 
join with him the goddess Roma. Other cities 
followed; first in Asia in apostolic times was 
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Pergamura, * where Satan’s seat is * (Rev 2**). Such 
cities were called yeu>K6poi or temple wardens of 
Augustus, as Ephesus (Ac 19*®) was veuKdpot of 
Artemis. Before long a Commune A sice (r6 Koivbv 
rijs *Aala%) was formed, with a chief priest or 
a!siarch (in looser sense, as Ac 19*S unless these 
be past Asiarchs) in each city, and over them an 
elected Asiarch (in the strict sense) or chief priest 
of the province. Other provinces did likewise, as 
Bithynia, Galatia, Phoenicia, etc., and in B.C. 12 
the 60 States of Gaul organized a Commune, meet¬ 
ing annually at the connuence of the Rhone and 
the Sa6ne. These provincial assemblies were 
powerful enough—the priests were always mag¬ 
nates— to answer some of the purposes of repre¬ 
sentative government. They could complain of a 
bad governor, and often obtain his recall. In 
Italy, and especially in Rome, the worship of the 
emperor was chiefly represented by tliat of his 
genius or his virtues: only at his death he was 
formally placed among the gods by the Senate. 

‘ Reliquos deos accepimus,^ says Valerius Maximus, 

‘ Ccesares dedhnus. This deification was the rule, 
though emperors who displeased the Senate were 
not deified when the honour could safely be refused 
them ; and it can be traced well into Christian 
times, certainly till Jovian (364), and perhaps as 
late as Theodosius, though long before that time 
the emperor had ceased to be a real divinity, even 
among the heathens. 

If tne Empire was the greatest of hindrances 
to the gospel, it was also the greatest of helps. 
We must look below its superficial tolerance in the 
Apostolic Age, below the deeper enmity proclaimed 
W Nero’s persecution. The single fact that the 
Empire was universal went far to complete the 
fulness of time for Christ’s coming. Rome put a 
stop to the wars of nations and the ^eat sates of 
slaves resulting from them, to the civil strife of 
cities and their murderous revolutions. Henceforth 
they were glad to live quietly beneath the shelter 
of the Roman peace. Intercourse and trade (wit¬ 
ness the migratory Jews) were easier and freer 
than ever since in Europe till quite recently. It 
was settled peace, too, such as never came again 
till after Waterloo. Whole provinces hardly saw 
the face of war for generations together. Homan 
law went with Roman citizenship; and Latin 
civilization overspread the West, while Greece 
under Roman protection completed her conquest of 
Asia within Mount Taurus. 

Historically, the Empire is the great barrier 
which won for civilization a respite of centuries 
by checking at the Rhine the tide of Northern 
barbarism, and at the Euphrates the two thousand 
years’ advance of Asiatic barbarism through Par¬ 
thian and Saracen and Turkish times, beginning 
with Alexander’s retreat from the Sutlej, B.C. 327, 
and ending only at the repulse of the Turks from 
Vienna in 1683. During that momentous respite 
Rome gathered into herself the failing powers of 
the old world, and fostered within her the nascent 
powers of the new. This was her work in history 
—to be the link between the ancient and the 
modern—between the heathen city-states of the 
ancient world and the Christian nations of the 
modem. Her weakness was not political. Em- 
erors might rise and fall, but the Empire itself 
id not perish when emperors rose and fell no 
more. It Avas not military; generals might 
blunder, but nearly to the end no enemy could face 
a Roman legion in the shock of battle. It was 
partly economic, in slavery and bad taxation; 
partly educational, in the helpless hark back to 
the mere words of the past; partly also admini¬ 
strative. Christian thought is even now pro¬ 
foundly influenced by the fact that the Empire 
bad no good police. Brigands were plenty in 


Judeea 15 times in NT, of which 2 Co 11*® 

may refer to Gentile regions), and, though other 
provinces were better off, the evil increased as 
time went on, and the emperor lost control of the 
administration. Hence arbitrary severities and 
laws of atrocious cruelty against such offenders 
as were unlucky enough to be caught. The 
Empire was by far the worthiest image of the 
kingdom of God yet seen on earth, but its inij^er- 
fections are writ large on every form of Christian 
thought which looks on power as the central 
attribute of deity. After all, the Empire was the 
passing of the ancient world. Witn all their 
grandeur, its rulers were only the Karapyo^iJLcvoi 
(1 Co 2*). 

Literaturb.—S ee Roman : and add Boissier, Reli{jion romaine ; 
Westcott’a Comm, on JSt, John'ft Kpp. (‘The Two Empires’); 
Ughtfoot, Ignatiua, iii. 404 ; and authorities quoted by them, 
to which odd Fustel de Coulaiij^es, Gaule roinauic ; and E. 

O. Hardy, ‘The Provincial Councils trom Auff. to Diocl.,‘ in 
Sng. UUl. Rev. v. 221. H. M. tiwATKIN. 

ROMANS, EPISTLE TO THE.— 

1. Place of the Epistle in tradition. Genuineness. 

li. Time and Place of writinL^ 

lii. Occasion and Purpose ; fl) Jews in Rome ; (2)Ohri8tians in 
Romo ; (3) Apostolic foundation ; (4) Jewish or Gentile 
readers? (6) Letter or Treatise? (0) Relation to other 
letters of the group. 

Iv. Sketch of main arguments, and Analytical Table. 

V. Importance of the Epistle. 

vl. Theology and characteristic ideas : (1) God, Attributes 
and Will—Law, Christ; (2) Man under sin; (3) Man 
under law and under grace, the Spirit; (4) Man’s 
admission to grace, faith, Justification; (6) Grace and 
the moral life; (0) The Christian community and its 
Institutions. 

vil. Materials for personal history of 8t. Paul. 

viil. Transmission of the Text. Integrity. 

Literature. 

i. Place of the Epistle in Tradition,— 
What has been remarked of 1 Corinthians applies 
equally to this Epistle. But definite traces of its 
language occur already in 1 Peter, fainter but 
still distinct traces in Hebrews, and probable 
distinct traces in James, though here the case is 
less clear, and Mayor, in his edition of James, con¬ 
tends for the priority of the latter (see for details, 
and traces in Jude, Sanday-Headlam, Ixxiff.). 
The Epistle was well known to Clem. Rom. (nine 
passages are distinctly traceable), Ignatius (twelve), 
Polycarp (six), Justin Martyr (seven), and appar¬ 
ently to Gnostic writers (Naassenes, Valentinians, 
and Basilides) quoted by Hippolytus. For details, I 
see Sanday-Headlam, who add some very instruc¬ 
tive quotations (thirteen, of which seven seem 
indisputable) from Test, of xii. Patriarchs, The 
first reference to our Epistle by name is that by 
Marcion, who included Romans in his collection of 
Pauline Epistles (see below, § viii.). We may safely 
repeat here what vyas said on 1 Corinthians (which 
see), that the Epistle to the Romans has been 
recognized in the Christian Church as long as any 
collection of St. Paul’s Epistles has been extant. 

In the Muratorian and other early lists our Epistle 
stands seventh among the Pauline Epistles, i.e. 
last among the Epistles addressed to Churches as 
distinct from individuals. Its present position at 
the head of the list appears first in the 4th cent, 
(seeon 1 Cor., § 1, and Sanday-Headlam, Ixxxivff.). 
Another im^rtant direct quotation is in Irenseus, 
Hasr, III. XVI, 3, and in iv. xxvii. 3, an * elder,* the 
pupil of men who had seen the apostles, is repre¬ 
sented as quoting Ro (‘Paulum dixisse’) 

and 3*®. Marcion, it is true, omitted chs. 16. 16, 
and certain other passages; but neither he nor any 
other heretic impugned the authority of the 
Epistle, which is included in all the ancient 
versions. But no weight of external attestation 
could be more eloquent than the style and char¬ 
acter of the Epistle itself. Its very difficulty is of 
a nature which raises it above the plane of art! 
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ficiality. For this difficulty springs from no 
clumsiness of expression or confusion of thought, 
but from the depth of the questions handled and 
the originality oi their treatment. It is the most 
* Pauline* of all the writings which hoar St. PauPs 
name. Accordingly, critics who have set down 
almost every other writing of the NT as anonymous, 
have allowed that this Epistle, along with those to 
tile Corinthians and Gaiatians, is really from the 
hand of St. Paul. The somewhat reckless criticism 
of Bruno Bauer produced little or no ettect upon 
the bofly of critical opinion in Germany. In more 
recent times the hypcrcriticism of the Dutch 
school of Loman and others, and the extreme 
theories of Stock (on these see 1 CORINTHIANS, 
§ 4 ; also Sanday-Headlarn, pp. Ixxxvi-lxxxviii), 
have failed to shake the main body of representa¬ 
tive critics in their estimate of our Epistle. 

ii. riMK AND Place of Writing.— The ministry 
of St. Paul as recorded in Acts falls into three 
periods ; {a) I’he Antiochene (Ac lS-18**), when 
Antioch was his headquarters. Towards the end 
of this period (Ac 16-18) he founds the great 
Churches of the yEgean re^on. (b) The ^Egean or 
Ephesian period (Ac 18^-2P®), when he transfers 
his residence to Ephesus; at the end come his 
second visit to Corinth and his last voyage to 
Jornsaletn. (c) The period of captivity (Ac 21“-28) 
at (Aesarea and Home. To the first period belong 
th(j lypistles to the Thessalonians, written from 
(k)rintn ; to the second, the four Epistles to the 
Galatians, Corinthians, and Homans. The third 
period is that of the ‘captivity group,* Philippians, 
Colossians, Ephesians, Philemon. Our Epistle 
was in all probability the last of its group,—cer¬ 
tainly it is later than 1 and 2 Corinthians. It 
was written from Corinth, where (assuming that 
IG-^ belongs to our E[)istle, see below, § viii.) St. 
Paul was the guest of the Gains of 1 Co 
Phijche, possibly the bearer of the letter, was a 
‘deaconess’ of Cenchrem, the eastern port of 
Corinth. Moreover, St. Paul was on the eve of 
departure from Corinth with the alms collected by 
him in Macc«lonia and Achaia (15-®*for the ‘poor 
saints’ of Jerusalem. From the latter nlace he 
was ho[»ing to visit Home, and afterwards Spain 
(15'"'‘; (d. 2 Co 8’* Ac 24‘^ 20-^ 19’^^). It was after 
the winter, which St. Paul had probably spent in 
Corinth (1 Co IG'*), for he pronosed fo mil to Syria 
(Ac 20®) and to reach Jerusalem before Pentecost 
(Ac 20^®). But Ko 15 contains no allusion to the 
dot of the Jews which at the last moment forced 
liiii to change his route (Ac 20®). The exact year 
in which the ICpistle was written dei)ends upon the 
dates to bo assigned to 1 ami 2 Cor. (see 1 COR¬ 
INTHIANS, § G and relK, and CilKONOLOGY OP NT). 
If, as the present writer inclines to believe, the 
chronology of Lightfoot, etc., is not definitely 
flupersedeu, the h’pistle dates from just before the 
Passover of the year 58. If the whole scheme has 
to bo shifted back two years, then the corre.spond- 
ing date in 56 must bo adopted. The point may, 
for the purpose of this article, be left in suspense. 
The relative date, i.c. with reference to the other 
Ei)istles, is the point of real importance for the his¬ 
torical explanation of our Epistle. On this jioint 
the limits of doubt are narrow. There is no ques¬ 
tion but that Romans belongs, with 1 and 2 Cor., to 
tbc /Egean period (see above), in contrast to 1 and 2 
Tlicss., which belong to the Antiochene period, 
and to Philippians, Colossians, Ephesians, Phile¬ 
mon, which come after St. Paul’s captivities had 
begun. There is, moreover, no doubt that Romans 
was written on the eve of St. Paul’s departure 
from tJie /h'gean region, and therefore was preceded 
in time by both Epistles to the Corinthians. The 
point which is less absolutely certain is tlie relation 
of Romans to Galatians. It is not so very im- 


Iiortant to subdivide the alternative hypotheses 
which agree in supposing Romans fJ> follow 
Galatians. If Light/oot’s view of the close psycho¬ 
logical relation 1^tween 2 Corinthians and Gala¬ 
tians remains unshaken in itself, and is not 
outweighed by general chronological considera¬ 
tions, we have a very intelligible historical situa¬ 
tion for the origin of Romans (see below, §§ iii. y.). 
Even if Galatians has to be placed at the loginning 
of the Ephesian period (Weiss, etc.) or at the close 
of the Antiochene period (Ramsay, Rendall, etc.), 
we lose, no doubt, something of the dramatic 
unity of situation, but we may still regard Romans 
as the mature expression and expansion of the 
thoughts struck out at white-heat in Galatians. 
But tiie relation is wholly reversed if (with Clemen, 
ChronoL der Paul. Brieje) we regard Galatians as 
presupposing Romans. This view is part of a 
general rearrangement of Pauline chronology dis¬ 
cussed in the art. 1 Corinthians, vol. i. p. 485. 
Its direct proof is drawn from the relation of the 
treatment of circumcision, the law, etc., in our 
Epistle to that in Galatians, which is supposed to 
represent an exacerbation of the apostle’s attitude. 
Tlie view to bo maintained below {§§ iii.-vi.) seems 
quite as leLdtimate an inference from the facts, 
and in itsell more in accord with our general know¬ 
ledge of St. Paul’s thought and temper. If the 
reader finds it unsatisfactory, he may remember 
that he has the hypothesi.s of Clemen to fall back 
upon. 

iii. Occasion and Purpose.— In order to esti¬ 
mate the occasion and purpose of our Epistle, we 
must first ask, For what readers was it meant? 
and, secondlyy What was the apostle probably de¬ 
sirous to say to such readers at this particular 
time? This necessitates a glance at the ante¬ 
cedents of Roman Christianity. 

The Christian body to which our Epistle is ad¬ 
dressed was clearly not, like that oi Thess. or 
even of GaL, of recent origin i5'-‘ 16^). In 

view of features of the Epistle, to whicli attention 
will presently be drawn, its origin is to be sought 
in connexion with the existence of a Jewish com¬ 
munity in Rome. 

1. Jews in Koine. —The first known connexion 
of the Jews and Romans was in the ‘2nd cent. B.C., 
under the Maccabees (1 Mac 12^^* 14*®’** 

15*®**'-). Jewish embassies had gone to Rome, and 
had obtained treaties of alliance (B.C. 161, 144, 
141, 129). Probably their earliest settlements in 
Rome date from this period,—though there is no 
need to seek a special occasion at Rome at a 
period when Jews were beginning to find their 
way all over the civilized workl. Cicero {pro 
Flacco, 59) tells us of a large Jewish community 
in Rome, which sent annual subsidies to Jeru¬ 
salem. The captives brought by Poinpey from 
the East (B.c. 61) swelled their numbers. Many 
of these gained enfranchisement (Philo, Leg. ad 
Gaiuniy 23), and these are probably the Libertini 
who supported a synagogue of their own at Jeru¬ 
salem (Ac 6®). Their worship was expressly toler¬ 
ated by Julius, Augustus, and Tiberius. They 
occupied, according to Philo, a quarter of their 
own beyond the Tiber. But there is evidence of 
synagogues, and therefore of Jewish residents, in 
other parts of the city also. Josephus tells us 
how 8000 Jews in Rome supported the complaints 
against the rule of Archelaus in Judoea (A.D. 2-4 ; 
Ant. XVII. xi. I; BJ II. vi. 1). The satires of 
Horace, Juvenal, and Persius show that the Jews 
were far from popular in Rome; while yet, partly 
from the attraction which foreign rites h^ for 
the superstitious, partly, no doubt (Schiirer, HJP 
§ 31, V.), from tlie more serious attraction of the 
fusion of a higher morality and a purer theism 
than were to be found elsewhere, they did not 
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lack very numerous adherents (‘Unus multorum,’ 
Hor. Sat. I. ix. 71). A temporary expulsion, a.d. 
19, by Tiberius, did not long check their growing 
numbers and importance in the city (see, for de¬ 
tails, Schiirer, Gemeindeverfassungt and HJP § 31, 

i. ii. ; Berliner, Gesch, der Juden in Rom^ 1893; 
Sanday-Headlam, Romans, Introd. § 2, and autho¬ 
rities cited by them). 

2. Origin of Christianity in Rome. — A move¬ 
ment wfiich so profoundly stirred Judaism at its 
religious centre could not fail to find an early 
response in the Jewish community at the centre 
of the world’s intercourse. At every great festival 
at Jerusalem, Roman Jews would be present (^irt- 
SjjfiovvTes, Ac 2*^, i.e. iravTiy(fp€i, as Demosth. 
€. Mid. p. 684). This was the case at the first 
Christian Pentecost. We may see in the mention 
of the Roman Jew's of Ac 2^® a significant hint 
of wliat may possibly have happened. ‘ Some who 
had gone forth from Rome as Jews may well have 
returned there as Christians* (W. H. Simcox). 
But we must look rather to the constant stream 
of movement to and fro than to the result of so 
momentary an imnression as that of this one 
festival. ‘ It would take more than they brought 
away from the Day of l*entecost to lay the founda¬ 
tions of a church.* The origin of the Roman 
Church is to be looked for in the steatly though 
obscure circulation, kept up among tlie Jews as 
among other classes, between Rome and the pro¬ 
vinces. Aquila and Priscilla may have been 
Christians before their expatriation from Rome, 
A.D. 51, 52. It was, at any rate, in the class to 
which they belonged that the seed of the vast tree 
x)f Roman Christianity was first sown and grew 
(see also Sanday-Headlam, p. xxvii, for details 
from Ro 16). 

3. Aiiostolic fmndation of the Roman Church .— 
There is no need to assume that any apostle first 
planted the gosj>el in Rome, nor do the facts per¬ 
mit the supposition. St. Paul is not, in writing 
to the Romans (IS’^®), building upon the foundation 
laid by another. He is, on the contrary, di.scharg- 
ing an unfullilled portion of his mission as Apostle 
to the Gentiles (11^*'* 1®*^^). The Roman Church, 
then, had hitherto lacked apostolic leadership 
and, so far as our Papistic informs us, organization 
on any permanent basis (see below, § vi. 5, and 
art. 1 CoKiNTHiANS, voL i. p, 490). It is true 
that earW tradition ascribes the foundation of the 
Roman (Jhurcli to St. Peter, and a less ancient 
but still somewhat early tradition ascribes to that 
apostle a twenty - live years’ episcopate of the 
Roman Church. The highly contentious char¬ 
acter of the questions here at issue, their extra¬ 
ordinary conn)lcxity, and their secondary be«aring 
upon our main .subject, forbid anything but the 
slenderest discussion of them in this article. But 
it may be said, with reference to the first-named 
tradition, that the earliest testimony on the sub¬ 
ject ascribes the foundation of the Roman Church 
to St. Peter and St. J*aul jointly ; it is * Petro- 
Pauline,’ i.e. ascribes nothing to St. Peter which 
it does not equally ascribe to St. Paul. Moreover, 
it hinges primarily on the martyrdom of the two 
apostles at Rome. Clement, wTiting soon after 
95 (5^“’*), couples the death of the two apostles in 
a context suggestive of martyrdom ; he does not 
expressly locate their death at Rome, but speaks 
of it as if it were within the direct knowledge of 
those on whose behalf he is writing. Ignatius 
\ad Rom. iv. 3) is less explicit; he suggests tliat the 
two ajiostles had given instructions to the Roman 
Christians. His language exemplifies the habitual 
association of the two names. This is stronger 
still in Dionys. Cor. (in Eus. HE ll. xxv. 8); he 
makes the two plant the Church of Corinth as 
well as that ot Rome. Irenceus (and perhaps 


Hegesippus, ap. Eus. HE iv. xxii.) knows that 
the Roman Church claims the two apostles as its 
founders. Tertullian {Prcsscr. 36) speaks of the 
two apostles as having * poured into that Church 
all their doctrine along with their blood.’ His 
Roman contemporary, Caius, knows the rpSiraia 
of the two apostles on the Vatican and by the 
Appian Way. We must notice, lastly, the inter¬ 
esting statement in the Prcedicatio Pauli, quoted 
by pseudo-Cyprian {De rebapt., Hartel, vol. iii. 
p. 90), that after long separation the two apostles 
met and sulfered togetlier in Rome. It is a 
very improbable suggestion of Lipsius, that this 
stream of tradition owes its origin to the attempt 
to harmonize the relations of the two apo.stles, 
and that it presupposes the Clementine tradition 
in which the anti - Pauline tradition of SIMON 
Magus at Rome was incorporated. This latter 
tradition is closely connected witli the tradition 
which ascribes to St. Peter a special connexion 
with the Roman Church, i.e. as distinct from St. 
Paul. Whether it is possible to separate them, 
so as to exhibit the story of St. Peter’s twenty- 
five years’ epi.scopate, without any dependence on 
the legend which brings Simon Magus to Rome 
(which in turn seems wholly due to a well-known 
mistake of Justin, see Diet. Chr. Biog. art. ‘Simon 
Magus’), is a most intricate question. An inade¬ 
quate discussion of it would be worthless, an ade¬ 
quate discussion would transgress the proportions 
of this article. Suffice it, then, to say that the 
ueation of importance for our purpose is whether 
t. I'eter can be credibly held to have come to 
Rome as early as the reign of Claudius (41-54). 
There are two possible sources for this supposition. 
The one is the statement of Justin, that Simon 
came to Rome in tliis reign. But, apart from the 
mistake upon which Justin founded this state¬ 
ment, neither Justin, nor irenaius, nor Tertullian 
after him, know anything of the Roman conflict 
of Simon with St. Peter. The other source is the 
idea that St. Peter, on leaving Jerusalem (Ac 12^’), 
came to Rome shortly before the death of Herod 
Agrippa I. (i.e. about a.d. 42); the Lord having 
{as inferred from that text) commanded the 
apostles to remain twelve years in Jerusalem. 
Neither ofi these alternatives proves any found;i- 
tion in fact for so early a visit of St. Peter to 
Rome. 

On the whole, we conclude that tlie Petro-Pauline 
tradition is the only one which goes back to the 
Ist cent., that it is presupposed by the tradition 
of the Roman conflict between St. Peter and 
Simon, and by the tradition of St. Peter’s tweuty- 
five years’ episcopate, and that its foundation in 
fact IS the martyrdom of both apostles at Rome. 
This was the ‘ foundation ’ of the Roman Church in 
the sense in which the ‘ foundation-stone ’ of a 
building is often laid after tlie actual foundations 
have been long in progress. The two apostles 
‘consolidated tne Church with their blood.’ There 
is therefore no primitive tnulition which brings St. 
Peter to Rome before St. Paul, or any long time 
before the usually accepted date of his martyrdom. 
(See Lipsius, Apokr. Apostelgesch. vol. ii., and 
Quillen der rmn. Petrussage\ Erbes, ‘Todestago 
der Apostcl Paul, und Pet.’ in Texteund Untersuch. 
xix. 1; Lightfoot, St. Clement, vol. ii. p. 490(1*. ; 
the very careful and fair discussion in Sanday- 
Headlam, Intr. § 3 ; and Chase in art. Peter m 
vol. iii. of the present work). 

4. Composition of the Body addressed by St. Paul. 
—We must assume as the basis of discussion that 
St. Paul was not wholly ignorant of the composi¬ 
tion and general state of the Church to which he 
was wiiting. The names and data of ch. 16, which 
we believe to be an original part of the Epistle 
(see below, § viii.), and the sureness of touch which 
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marks all St. Paul’s references to the readers of 
this Epistle, are enough to carry us tlius far. The 
Epistle, then, is certainly meant for readers of 
Gentile origin. St. Paul counts the Romans, as 
such, as Gentiles; see 1"'* iv oU iare ko.1 v/xets, 
iv ToU XoiTTois HdpiOTLVy cf. The readers are 

expressly described as Gentiles IP** ®*, especially 
vfuv \iyuj roh tOvtaiVy while he speaks of the Jews 
in the third person ii^w. as. ar These passages 
are quite conclusive, and would justify a verdict if 
taken alone. 

But there are other passages which show with 
equal clearness that St. Paul is contemplating 
readers Jewish in their religious education and 
ideas. (1) The general argument of the Epistle, 
levelling down the Jew. both under law and under 

f jrace, to the footing of the Gentile, is more intol- 
mible as addressed to Christians of Jewish habits 
of thought. Tlie careful discussion of Abraham’s 
righteousness suggests a similar origin. Nor, be it 
observed, is there any suggestion of anti-Pauline 
agitators in the Roman Church to account for tliis 
line of argument (as in Galatians). Add to this 
the assumption of knowledge (5**^*) as to Adam and 
liis heritage of death, the pains taken (3® 6^) to 
rebut the imputation of antinomianism, and to 
show (ch. 11) that the rejection of Israel may be 
but the necessary step to their eventual accep¬ 
tance. (2) The dialectical form in which Jewi^i 
dithculties are carefully faced, and paradoxes espe¬ 
cially abhorrent to the Jewish mind repelled with 
y^voLTo (3*- ® 4* T- 0*'*- **, cf. Gal 2*’); the 

vpo€x6fj.t0a of 3® (cf. 4^, and 7®*® in conjunction 
with the expansion, vv.*‘*®, also 9*^*). (3) Here we 

must emphasize the express statement 7*‘® that 
the readers had lived under the I^aw, and in ‘old¬ 
ness of letter,’ and that by the death of Christ 
they had been discharged from their allegiance to 
the Law. This passage was regarded by Mangold 
{der R,-Drief u. s. gesch. Voraussetzungen, 1884) as 
the immovable corner-stone of the Jowish-Christian 
character of the Roman Church. It seems to ex¬ 
plain St. Paul’s readiness throughout to make use 
of Jexoish concessions (2*‘^* 3'-** 4^®^* 6^®®'*) and his 

remird for objections natural to a Jewish mind. 

In any case, there is not the smallest evidence in 
the Epistle that St. Paul apprehended hostility on 
the part of his readers (see (i** 16*’). He writes as 
a Jew to Jewish, but not to inveterately prejudiced 
readers. The Judaism of the Dispersion was, in 
many places {e.g. Beroea), milder and less prati- 
qunnt than that of Palestine. The Jewish Qhris^ 
tianitg of the Diaspora may well have stood, in 
many cases, in an analogous relation to that of the 
iTTtaxol hyiot. (Ac 2P'*^). Evidently, the Jewish in¬ 
fluence which had moulded the religious temper 
of the Roman Church was not, as in Galatia and 
Corinth, of a recently imported or aggressive type. 

Ilow, then, are we to combine the two classes of 
evidence ? Partly we might explain their diverg¬ 
ence by St. Paul’s habit of treating one portion of 
a Church as if it represented the whole; e.g. at 
Thessalonica, Corinth, and Ephesus there were 
numerous Je%vish Christiana, but St, Paul addresses 
the Churches, especially the first and last named, I 
as wholly Gentile. 

But the mere assumption of a mixed composition 
does not quite account for the phenomena. The 
readers are treated by St. Paul as a homogeneous 
body. Even in ch. 14 the di.stinction between the 
strong and the weak is not to be simply identified 
with that between Gentile and Jew. The Roman 
community as a whole is treated as Gentile in its 
elements, but Jewish in its ideas and feeling. Now, 
a class of men corresponding to this description 
existed all over the Hellenistic Jewish world in the 
pROSKi.YTKS, the of Acts, who, without 

as a rule accepting circumcision, frequented the 


synagogues, observed the moral law, worshipped 
tlie God of Israel, and were instructed in the 
Scriptures. It was among these, according to Acts, 
that the gospel everywhere made its first heathen 
conquests. Probably the Roman Church was no 
excei)tion. If so, there would of course be, as at 
Corinth, etc., a nucleus of Christian Jews, and, by 
the time when our Epistle was written, numbers 
of heathen might well have become proselytes 
directly to the Christian body without previously 
passing through the intermediate stage of Jewish 
proselytism. Still it was the proselytes who gave 
the tone to the community, and they owed their 
all, as Christians, to the influence and training of 
Christian Jews. We are compelled to form hypo¬ 
theses in this matter, and it is this hypothesis 
which best satisfies the conditions of our problem. 
The old Tubingen alternative of anti - Pauline 
Jewish, or anti-Jewish Pauline Christianity, is not 
imposed upon us either by the facts of history or 
by the internal evidence of the letter itself. (On 
this subject see also Hort, Homans and Ephesians, 
pp. 19-33; Beyschlag in SK, 1867; Schurer’s art. 
on ‘Romans’ in Encyc. Brit.^). 

5. Letter or Treatise? —This being assumed, we 
may approach the question of the writer’s purpose. 
St. Paul would not fail to see that the future of 
Gentile Christianity in the Roman world dei>ended 
to no small extent upon the future of the Christian 
body in the imperial city. We accept the sugges¬ 
tion of Ramsay, that St. Paul had early grasped 
the importance of the Roman empire as a vehicle 
for the dissemination of the gospel. To commend 
his own gospel—the gospel of the Gentiles—to a 
community like that at Rome, was no hopeless 
task. To this end a personal visit to Rome was 
the obvious means, and this ho had long resolved 
to pay (1**). But a letter such as this would pave 
the way for a successful visit, and meanwhile it 
would accomplish much. Hence its reasoning con¬ 
ciliatory tone (12® 15®*' etc.), specially characteristic 
of a period of reaction from a critical contest, 
when the apostle’s own desire for peace was, more¬ 
over, finding concrete expression in the great \oyla. 
(15*®-®®®r.). It was, tlien, no mere arbitrary choice 
which led St. Paul to address this, his greatest 
letter, to Romo. The Epistle is not a systematic 
treatise whicli might with equal appropriateness 
have been addressed to any Church. It has, 
primarily at least, in view the idiosyncrasy of the 
Christian community at Rome (see below, § v.). 

6. Relation to other Epistles of the group. —Our 
Epistle comes at the close of a period of aeep agi¬ 
tation, reflected in the Epp. to the Corinthians and 
Galatians, and summed up in 2 Co 7® /J-dxca, 

(<r(A)$€P 06/iot. Referring for details to the articles 
on those Epistles, it wul suffice to say that many 
of ‘ the circumcision * had never in their hearts 
acquiesced in the recognition (Ac 15, Gal 2®) of a 
Christianity emancipated from the Law, or frankly 
recognized the apostleship of St. Paul. At Corinth 
the latter question had been brought into promi¬ 
nence, in Galatia the former and deeper question. 
The Epistle to the GalatiaNvS stands in the closest 
relation to our Epistle, and its main ideas must be 
grasped as a preliminary to the understanding of 
Romans (see below, § v,). ‘To the Galatians, the 
apo.stle flashes out in indicant renionstrance the 
first eager thoughts kindled by his zeal for the 
gospel, striking suddenly against a stubborn rem¬ 
nant of Judaism. To the Romans he writes at 
leisure, under no pressure of circumstances, in the 
face of no direct antagonism, explaining, complet¬ 
ing, extending the teaching of the earlier Epistle, 
by giving it a double edge directed against Jew and 
Gentile alike’ (Lightfoot). The agitators of Gal- 
i atia hod insisted upon the Law as a necessary and 
permanent scheme of righteousness and salvation 
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for mankind. Laid down by God as the condition 
of man’s communion with Himself, it could not be 
set aside by any subsequent covenant. Man could 
only appear before God as a faithful doer of the 
Law. St. Paul in reply had addressed himself to 
two main points : (1) to prove that the Law could 
not, and tnat faith alone could, make man right¬ 
eous in God’s sight; (2) to show the true position 
of the Law in the history of God’s dealings with 
man. Righteousness, he argues, is a free gift from 
God to man, and as such was accorded to Abraham 
on the sole condition of faith in an unconditional 
promise. The inheritance of this promise passes 
not by any earthly law of succession, but to those 
who resemble Abraham in his faith. The Law, 
being of long subsequent date to the Promise, 
could not be meant to affect its fulfilment. It was 
given for a temporary purpose, pending the fulfil¬ 
ment of the Promise, namely, to prepare men for 
the fulfilment by bringing out and making men 
feel their essential sinfulness and helpless inability 
to approach God with any claim to righteousness 
of their own. The righteousness which they could 
not earn is accorded as the fulfilment of the promise 
to Abraham’s faith in Christ. Like the promise 
itself, it is unconditional, demanding nothing on 
our part but faith. To go back to circumcision is 
to abandon tlie attitude of faith, and to refuse 
to see that in Christ the Law has fulfilled its pur¬ 
pose, and has an end. ‘Rchold, I Paul say unto 
you, that if ye acc^t circumcision, Christ shall 
profit you nothing ’ (Gal 5^, cf. the whole of ch. 3). 
This is the central tliought worked out in Romans, 
but fortified and enlarged by a wider outlook upon 
history, a profound application to the principles of 
the moral life, and a comprehensive pnilosophy of 
the history of revelation. In this latter part of 
our Epistle (chs. 9-11) the school of Baur saw its 
principal purooso. This is a mistake. But it is 
essential to ot. Paul’s argument to show that the 
righteousness of faith, by excluding the *Jewish 
‘ boast,’ does not involve a reversal of God’s ‘ gifts 
and calling.’ 

iv. Augument of the Epistee, and Analysis. 
—The theological part of the Epistle extends from 
to the end of ch. 11. It treats successively the 
Theology of (1) Re<leniptioii (P*-5), (2) or the 
Christian life (6-8), ami (3) of history (9-11). The 
Theology of Redemption comprises two themes, 
summed up and contrasted in viz. the ‘ wrath 
of God’ and tlie righteousness of God 

(3“-5''). The wrath of God is the correlative of 
man’s need of redemption. ‘ First comes the state¬ 
ment that the world up to that moment had been, 
morally speaking, a failure’ (Mozley, Miracles, 
Lect. vii., a remarkable passage on our Epistle). 
A moral creed was there, out not a corresponding 
life. Among Jews and Gentiles alike the facts 
are the same; ‘ knowledge without action.’ The 
utmost the knowledge of right could do for man 
was to confound him with a sense of utter self- 
condemnation. And this self-condemnation was 1 
but the perception of an awfully real fact—the 
wrath of God revealed in all its /earful intensity, 
not only upon the careless Gentile, but upon the 
privileged Jew, whose privilege (none the less real 
because of his apostasy, 3^’**) only heij^htened hia 
personal guilt. But God’s dealings with men, His 
solf-revealed character, had not only led men to 
fear His holiness, but had also from the first led 
men to look upon Him os a Saviour. His long 
series of mercies to His people had led them to 
look forward to something in the future, some 
deliverance more final, more complete, more mar¬ 
vellous. than His mighty works of old. God was 
pledged to redeem, and God was righteous (see 
below, § vi. (1)). The OT revelation had led men 
to hold to the righteousness of God as containing 


the promise of salvation ; the gospel declares it 
08 an accomplished fact. And the universality of 
the wrath of God before Christ only brings out 
that redemption, when it came, was the sole out¬ 
come of the righteousness of God, and not in any 
degree the achievement of man. God’s righteous¬ 
ness has as its correlative the fact of Redemption. 
The redeeming work of Christ, then, wherein God 
appears as ‘ righteous and making righteous ’ (3^), 
humbles man even more completely than did the 
antecedent revelation of wrath — their boast is 
shut out, not (only) by a law of works, but (even 
more completely) by a law of faith. The privilege 
of the Israelite has no place in the sight of God. 

And this strange result, so far from revoking the 
word of God in tlie OT, is really its fulfilment. 
This gospel of faith, this levelling of privilege, was 
preached before the Ijaw, before any characteristic 
institute of Judaism was ordained. The whole 
story of Abraham—the boasted father of Jewish 
privilege—makes this clear (ch. 4). ‘Well, then, 
my readers,’ the apostle concludes, ‘let us all make 
this gift of God our own ’ (see Beet on 5*). 

Peace with God is ours, founded on tho certainty 
of God’s love for us—a certainty created in our 
hearts by the Spirit of God Himself, but no mere 
' subjective certainty; for actual recorded fact 
speaks plainly to us of that love—a love transcend¬ 
ing all probable limits of human devotion. We 
can trust God to complete what He has begun, 
and live in joyful hope, however the appearances 
of life are against us. 

True, the experience of history, so far, has been 
that of a world-wide heritage of death and sin. 
But the act of weakness which bequeathed that 
heritage to man has now been superseded by an 
act of Divine power fraught with tho promise of 
Righteousness and Life to all who receive the 
abundance of its grace 

In this great twofold division of human history, 
how subordinate a part was played by Law ! It 
forms the last episode of tho lieritage of death, 
aggravating the disease in order to intensify man’s 
want of the Remedy (5*®). 

St. Paul has done half his work, and what he 
has done is ‘ more than half of the whole.’ He 
has shown that tho wall of sin no longer shuts out 
the soul from God, that access to God is ours, that 
the Christian Life is made possible. 

But it remains for him to place the Christian 
Life itself before our eyes, and this lie does in the 
second great section. And, first of all, he takes it 
in the concrete (ch. 6). The twofold question, 
‘Shall we sin?’ (vv.^*^®) at first sight answers 
itself—no one would say that the Christian is to 
sin. But the weight of the question really turns 
on the reason why ? These chapters (6-8) give us 
the fundamental principles of Christian ethics. 
And, first of all, he shows ua that ‘the grace 
wherein we stand,’ which he has hitherto viewed 
negatively as Justification, i.e. Forgiveness of sin, 
is on its positive side union with Christ. If we 
were united to Him by Baptism, the rite resembling 
His Death, we shall further be united with Him 
by something corresponding to His Resurrection, 
VIZ. a new vital energy —KaivdrijTi ; only, we 

must realize this—allow tho new life of Christ to 
wield our limbs. For we are no longer under an 
external compulsion, but instinct Avith an indwelling 
Force—‘not under law, hut under grace.’ 

Our obedience to the will of God will be not less 
complete for this reason,—but far more, * If,’ he 
continues, ‘you seem to take what I have said as 
a paradox, I will make my meaning plain by an 
unworthy metaphor. You have to choose between 
slavery and slavery—nay, you have made your 
choice—you have renounced slavery to sin. Well, 
then, you are slaves of righteousness, slaves of 
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God: you cannot, if you look back on the past, 
repent your choice. You are dead in Christ, and 
when a person dies, he passes out of the control of 
law. You then, in dyin^ with Christ, died to the 
law, and are alive to Christ alone * (6^®-?^). 

St. Paul passes from the concrete picture of the 
Christian life to the consideration of the forces 
which are at work in it (7®~8). He employs the 
method of dilFerence, comparing the pre-Christian 
life at its very hcst^ t.e, as lived under Divine law, 
with the Christian life ; the old life under the letter 
with the new life in the Spirit. This contrast 
is tersely stated in 7®*®, then life under law is 
characterized in 7'^*^, and life in the Spirit in ch. 8. 
In 8^^'* the question asked in 6^ so far as it needs 
an explicit answer, is formally answered. 

The connexion of 9-11 with the general argument 
of the Epistle may he best seen if we consider how 
they are anticipated in 3'"®. That this is so can be 
readily provecf. The Rejection of Israel, then, 
was a fact which apparently collided with the main 
thought of the first section—the Righteousness of 
God. The Righteousness of God was apparently, 
to St. Paul, above all God’s consistency with, or 
truth to, His revealed character and purpose. 
And the absolute levelling of Jew and Gentile— 
especially the levellinf/ doton of the Jew to the 
position of the Gentile as the object of God’s wrath 
—hud the look of a revocation of express promise, 
the going back upon God’s own covenant. Was, 
then, God a ‘covenant-breaker’?— /xi} y^i/otro. Yet 
to 8t. Paul the ditticulty was a very real one, and 
had to be exi)lained. His fundamental explana¬ 
tion is found in 9®'^® and IP’^®—viz. that the proper 
party to the Divine covenant, the true heir to the 
Promises, is not Israel after the flesh, but the 
believing few—or, rather, all wlio by their faith 
prove themselves true sons and heirs of Abraham 
(see ch. 4), and that this has been made plain by 
God all along. But there is the equally important 
thought that the calling in of all nations—without 
which the Divine promises from Abraham down¬ 
wards would not be satisfied, nor the Truth of God 
really maintained — would have been impossible 
but for the rejection of the Jews. ‘ By tlieir fall, 
salvation had come to the Gentiles,’ their 'un¬ 
righteousness had established the Righteousness of 
God (IP). This is the great paradox of the third 
section. Still, even with St. Paul, r6 <rvYY€u4s toi 
deivdvf h O' 6yui\/a, blood is thicker than water, and 
he will not surrender the hope of the ultimate 
conversion of the aiiostato people, consecrated as 
they are by the root wlience they had sprung 

(1111-83). 

Tlie argument therefore falls into the following 
tabular scheme :— 

1. El’lSTOtiARY iNTRODUCmON. 1118, 

A. Tub Salutation Tho writor, hie gospel 

and apostleshlp /i. the ivudeiH (7u); y. the 

greeting (78). 

B. Tub Romans, and tub Arosri.Ks desiks to 

PItKACn TO TITSM (8-18), 

II. Doctrinal Part (118-11). 

A. TiiEOLoa r of Sa l va tion (iai-S). 
a. Theolony qf Redemption 
Preamble (ll8-1"). 

(1) The Wrath of 0(xl ( 1 I 8 - 3 W). 

Ail, Gentiles (ll»:»2) and .Jews (21-3*), 
alike undiT the wrath of God 

against gin, and in need of redemp¬ 
tion ; (21*18 lay down a general prin¬ 
ciple, preparing for the direct attack 
(17 W) upon Jewish Helf-esteem). 

(2) Tho Ulghteousnesfl of God (bringing re¬ 
demption to all) (321-621). 

a. The fact of Uedemption (831-»i) 
(vv.nsae. Significance qf the Death 
of Christ). 

ft. All men on an equality in view of 
this fact (.327^0). 

>>. The Righteousness of Faith older 
than tlmt of Law (331-428). 

I. The Righteousness of Faith the basis 
oi CerUtude and Hope (5i il). 


I. Conclusion. The work of Christ In 
contrast with tho failure of Adam 
(612^21). 

la Theology qf the Christian Li/e (61-8*0). 

( 1 ) Synthetic treatment. The Christian and 
the pre-Christian life contrasted as— 

«. Life and death ( 6 i !■*). 

/ 3 . Sin and righteousness ( 018 * 28 ). 

y. Law and grace (or letter and Spirit) 
(614 71 - 6 ). 

(2) Analytic treatment (78-28): the factors (or 
psychology) of the Christian life. 

«. Under Law; flesh, will, intellect 

(78. 7-28). 

Under Grace: spirit, and the Spirit of 
God (76 8 ). 

Tub Spirit of Sonshlp in Christ 
creates / Obedience to God’s Will (81-17). 
in us t Certitude and Hope (Si*-*®). 

B . Theoloov of Uistouy ( O - ll ; cf. ai -*). 

(The character of God as shown in the history of the 
People of Qod). 

The problem of tho rejection of Israel ( 9 i- 8 ) con¬ 
sidered in relation to— 

a. The Past (the promise of God) (96-2»). 

(1) The promise to Israel was never, from 
the lirst, tied to fleshly descent (7 1 *), but 
freedom was expressly reserved to God 
(14 18 ). 

( 2 ) This freedom vindicated—a, a priori 
(is- 21 )^ and y 3 . a posteriori (22 24); what has 
happened is tho fulfilment of God’s word 
inbrophecy (28*2«). 

bu The Present ( 9 ®- 102 l), the responsibility of 

the rejected. 

( 1 ) The actual error of Israel (930-103). 

(21 Their error analyzed and defined (lO* i3). 

( 8 ) lU inexcusable nature shown (1013-21). 

O. The Future (lli-3tt). The Rejection of Israel. 

(1) Only partial (lU lo). 

( 2 ) Only temporary ( 1111 - 82 ). 

Doxologyt closing part II. B. and the doctrinal 

portion of the Epistle ( ll **-*^). 

III. Practical Part. 

A. Gen EliAL SOCIAL AND moral DUTIES (12. 13). 

a. Practical Christian Conduct ( 12 i 21 ). 

h. The Christian and the Civil Power (13i 7). 

c. The Law 0 / Love ( 18 * JO). 

d. 'The Approach of the Day ( 13 ^ 14). 

B. Mutual Duties of Sections in 'ujb Cuurob 

(141-1618). 

a. The Strong and the Weak ( 14 i 23). 

b. Gentiles and Jews (161*13). 

IV. Epistolary CJoncldsion (15i4-io27). 

a. The Apostle and his readers (1614-24). 

b. The \ 9 yimy and the Apostle's approaching visit 

to Jerusalem (1628-33). 

0 . Introduction oj Phoebe (161- 2), and salutations 

to individuals (*16). 

d. Final warnings (i7-20) and benediction. 

e. Saintations from individuals [and benediction 

in many MSS] (21 

t. Final Doxology (25 27). 

V. Importance of the Epistle. —It is evident 
that we have here, not exactly a systematic 
treatise on Christian doctrine, but a letter, held 
together in all its parts by a central idea, the 
working out of which in its presuppositions and 
applications is the essential purpose of the whole. 
This central idea is to be sought for in connexion 
with what the apostle calls (2^® 16“) ‘ my gospel ’ 
(cf. H"®). This expression, understood in the light 
of Gal 2“^, points to more than a mere subdivision 
of labour between the apostles. Not merely the 
well-being, but the very existence of non-Jewish 
Christianity depeiuled upon the gospel specially 
entrusted to St. r’aul (compare Ph 2^® with Gal 2*®). 
The gospel of the uncircumcision, St. Paul’s gospel 
(Ro Eph 3®* ®* ’), meant the levelling of Jewish 
privilege and self-righteousness (Ro 10® 3®®), and 
this rested upon the principle of faith as the sole 
ground of rigliteousness in the sight of God (3'^^* 
read 4*®. etc,). 

If this view is correct,—and it seems to follow 
directly from St. Paul’s own language,— it at 
once places Romans in a fundamental position 
among our materials for a Pauline theology, 
and marks the earlier chapters as fundamentarm 
comparison with the rest of the Epistle, To take 
the latter point first; it was a too external view 
of the Epistle which led Baur to see its primary 
purpose in the subject of chs. 9-11. Near to the 
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apostle's heart (9^*^*) as that subject was, it belongs 
to the historical application of the fundamental 
idea of the Epistle rather than to the fibre and 
substance of tnat idea itself. The id^ relation 
between God and man holds good prior to any 
particular course which in God's providence the 
religious history of the world may have followed. 
Had the Jews never enjoyed the position of a 
chosen people, the fundamental facts of human 
nature in relation to God would have been the 
same. The Law came in as a seconda^ factor 
(3*^), and the historical relations of Jew and 
Gentile, the apostasy of the Jews, belong to the 
sphere not of eternal realities, but of the contin¬ 
gent. Therefore the first eight chapters accomplish 
St. Paul’s primary purpose; the next three round 
off his fundamental thought by vindicating it in 
the light of religious history. And of the first 
eight chapters, clearly those (6-8) which deal with 
the principles of the Christian life presuppose and 
are governed by those which treat of man^s funda¬ 
mental relation to God (1-6). These chaptere, 
then, which are directed to convincing all Chris¬ 
tians, especially those of Jewish habits of thought, 
that man cannot become righteous by means of 
law, but only by faith, are the central portion of 
the Epistle, and it is there that its main purpose 
is to be found. St. Paul’s main purpose was, 
then, to commend * his gospel,’ the prmciple of the 
rigliteonsness of faith, to the Christians of Rome. 
But if so, it is a letter, not a treatise in the full | 
sense of the word. So far from being meant as a I 
compendium of Christian doctrine, it is not written 
with special reference to what was common to St. 
Paul and the older apostles (1 Co 15'^). This the 
Romans already know, and it is taken for granted 
(16^’6^^). The apostle writes not to controvert, 
nor even to reconstruct do novo^ but to complete 
(P^). St. Paul’s gospel was but the explicit for¬ 
mulation of what was imi>lied in the gospel as 
preached by all, and from the first. If Clirist, as 
all taught and all believed, had died not in vain, 
then righteousness did not come through Law (cf. 
Gal 2^^). It need not, then, surprise us that the 
enunciation ex professo of the specifically Pauline 
doctrines is almost confined to the Epistles of this 
group. In the earlier Epistles to the Thessa- 
lonians, St, Paul is at a simpler stage of his 
teaching. To the recent converts of Macedonia, 
temperance, righteousness, and the judgment that 
was to come (Ac 24-®) supply the natural heads of 
instruction. In Philippians we catch the last 
echoes of the great controversy; in Ephesians, 
Colossians, Philemon, and still more in Timothy 
and Titus, new circumstances call forth different 
categories of doctrine. But throughout, the prin¬ 
ciples of Romans and Galatians are presupposed 
and are fundamental. Lastly, as compared with 
Galatians itself, our Epistle is primary. Galatians 
(see above, § iii. 6) is addressed at a special psycho¬ 
logical moment. Its argument from the priority 
in time of the covenant of faith reappears, iaentical 
in substance, but in more extended elaboration, in 
Ro 4. But the eternal principle which underlies 
this historical argument is worKed out in Romans 
with a wider outlook and a deeper foundation in 
human nature. The Gentile world is included in 
the arraignment of human helplessness before God. 
The history is carried back from Abraham to 
Adam ; the justification of man is put into relation 
with the righteousness of God, the inability (8*) 
of the Law to save is grounded upon a searching 
psychological analysis of its exact effect (Ro 7®*^-, 
cf. Gal 3*®), and the contrasted moral renovation 
effected by the Spirit (Gal 6^®®^*) is described at 
length and put into relation with a comprehensive 
and sublime view of the meaning and destiny of 
creation. No doubt, the root-ideas of Romans are 


those of Galatians; but in the latter Epistle St. 
Paul is dealing with the controversy of the hour, 
in Romans he is dealing with human nature itself, 
and with the fundamental and universal relations 
of man as man to God as God, as conditioned by 
the central fact of history—the Person and wort 
of Christ. Our Ejustle, then, is the ripe fruit of 
St. Paul’s distinctive mission as a master-builder 
(1 Co 3'®) in the formation of the Church. In 
chs. 1-5, where he speaks as a Jew to Jews, we 
see Judaism led out of itself by the gospel, but by 
its o>vn methods and from its own premises. This 
is a re-statement, but on a broader basis, of the 
position of Galatians. Then in chs. 6-8, speak¬ 
ing as a Christian to Christians, he brings out 
the contrast between law (and flesh) and grace 
(and spirit) as the respective spheres of the old 
and the new life. Here the Jewish point of view, 
its legalism and nationalism, are left far behind, 
and the ethical categories of the OT (even in their 
truest significance) have given place to those of the 
New (compare the deepened sense of the terms 
‘spirit* and ‘flesh,' below, § vi.), the obedience of 
slaves to that of sons, the natural man to the 
spiritual; propitiation for sin issues in the destruc¬ 
tion of its power (8*®^ ), the satisfaction of Law by 
Christ in its supersession as a factor in the spiritual 
life. 

vi. Theology and citaracteristio Ideas.— 
An article like the present neither requires nor 
permits a full discussion of these; but it would be 
incomplete without a brief enumeration of the 
principal characteristic conceptions of the Epistle. 

1. For his conception of God, St. Paul is depen¬ 
dent on the Old Testament. In other words, he 
does not so much analyze the idea of God as the 
absolute or perfect Being, as insist upon the char¬ 
acter of (iod as it has entered into human exjieri- 
cnce in the course of God’s dealings with men. 
Tliis has been the case in two main ways. On the 
one hand, God has revealed Himself to man through 
nature and conscience (2^^*‘)* ‘His etemal 

power and divineness' and the doom due to sin are 
made known to man apart from direct revelation, 
and moral apostasy is therefore without excuse. 
On the other hand, the will (2^®) and character 
of God have been specially revealed, and Divine 
promises have been given, to a particular nation 
entrusted with His ‘ oracles' (9'®^* 3'). Both Jew and 
Gentile, in their several ways, have tlie terrible 
knowledge, antecedent to Christ, of the wrath of 
God (1^®). This conception is with 8t. Paul pri¬ 
marily cschatolof/ical (see Sanday-lleadlam, in loc.^ 
and on 5®), but the certainty of its unveiling in 
the ‘ day of wrath' (2®) is present certainty. The 
wrath of God in our Epistle is the category whicli 
includes the sternly retributive attitude of God 
towards sin. His SiKaioKpiffia (2®). It stands in the 
closest relation to the OT conception of the Divine 
Holiness (see Expositor, March 1899, p. 193). If 
the Divine wrath is an experience common to 
Jew and Gentile alike, the Divine Righteousness 
(see the two artt. on this subject) is one specifically 
related to revealed religion. This is, of course, 
true on the view very commonly taken of the 
phrase SiKaioa^vri deoO in and other passages of 
the Epistle, viz. that it denotes, not an attribute 
of God Himself, but a righteousness which man 
derives from God as its source. This view, which 
; has influenced the RV of supplies an idea so 
I obviously necessary to St. Paul’s contrast between 
the false righteousness and the true (1^ etc.), and 
is in such close correspondence with his language 
in 2 Co 6®^ Ph 3* etc., that it must, in some way 
or other, be included in any satisfactory explana¬ 
tion of the phrase in and cognate passages. 
But there is a marked tendency in many quarters 
to go back to the sense suggested by the parallelism 
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of dCua/xii deoO and Six. $eo0 in as the primary 
one, and to recognize the antithesis between the 
wrath of God as the * revelation ’ antecedent to the 
gospel, and the ‘ righteousness of God ’ as the 
snecific revelation of the gospel itself. The main 
objection to this is the presupposition that by God’s 
‘righteousness* must be meant His stern retribu¬ 
tive jusiice, i.e. His anger against sin. The result 
of an examination of tlie use of the conception of 
God’s righteousness in the Old Testament is, how¬ 
ever, adverse to this presupposition. Tlie subject 
is sub pidicCf and it is beyond the province of this 
article to attempt to decide it (see above, § iv. ; 
Sanday-Head lam, p. 24 ff.; Expos, ^ March 1893, 
p. 18711*. ; Hiiring, $, bei PauluSy Tubingen, 
1896 ; Heck in Neue Jalirb.f, deutsche TheoL 1895, 
p. 24911*.; Kolbing in SK^ 1895, p. 7fi’. Haring, 
p. 14 ir., tabulates the principal alternative views). 
There is, at any rate in this Epistle, the closest 
correlation between the righteousness of God and 
the justiheation of the believer in Christ (3^). 

A similar correlation exists between the final 
salvation of man and the Glory of God. By this 
expression St. Paul sometimes means the honour 
due to God from His creatures (1 Co 10®^ Ro 16^’); 
but there is a sense, specially characteristic of our 
Epistle, in which it denotes the supreme de.stiny 
of man, realized in the ultimate salvation of the 
redeemed (3'““ 9^, cf. The idea of the 

word dd^a here seems to be the positive counter¬ 
part of the more negative d7roKdXv\/^ii. Tlie latter 
suggests the removal of sometliing which hides, 
the former the shining forth of the thing previ¬ 
ously hidden in all its sublime reality. Relatively, 
this is seen in any signal di.splay of Divine power, 
e.y. in the resurrection of Christ (6^). Absolutely, 
it is reserveil for the consummation of all things, 
when the kingdom of God shall appear in its per¬ 
fection, and uio righteous shall shine forth in it 
as the sun. In this connexion the Divine pkk- 
DKSTINATION must be taken into account. In 9^, 
though the general context relates more especially 
to the Divine predestination of men to function, 
i.e. to the several parts they play in the providen¬ 
tially ordered course of history, there is in the 
immediate context unquestionea reference to those 
whom God has prepared for glory (see above), in 
contrast to those who are * made ready * (it is not 
said ‘by God Himself’) for destruction. There is 
neither here nor elsewhere in the Epistle any¬ 
thing said of the ‘double predestination.* But 
the predestination of t/tc saints is clearly laid down 
in Only, in the latter passage foreknow^ 

ledge precedes predestination. On the whole, while 
frankly recognizing the predestinarian language 
used, we must also recognize its limitations. The 
apostle does not appear to be giving expression 
to a systematized scheme of thought on the subject. 

The will of God for rnaiVs conduct enters into man’s 
experience in the form of Law. In the generic 
sense, the term is applicable to any authoritative 
principle of action normally issuing in human 
obedience (8®*, cf. 3*'’‘\ 1 Co 9®^). Such obedience 
may, however, be the response either to an en¬ 
abling principle working from within (see passages 
just quoted, and 8^***), or to a summons confront¬ 
ing man from without. In this, the characteristic 
sense of vbuot in our Epistle, law is a factor in 
the moral life fitted to acquaint the intellect with 
the Divine standard of conduct (7®® and previous 
context), but incapable {d^vvarov, 8®) of bringing the 
life of man into harmony with its precepts. This 
result, due to the conditions of human nature 
(l>elow, 2) is the more apparent the more lixed and 
aolinite the form in wliich law is promulgated. 
This appears to be the meaning of ‘the letter* 
{ypdpfia), in which the full moral eflect of law is 
seen (7«, cf. 2 Co I Co 15«*, Ro 4« 6^ 7^ Gal 


3'®). This was above all true of the one law which 
had conveyed to man in inexorable fixity and 
definiteness the Divine standard of action, the 
Jewish law, 6 pdpos. The denotative force of the 
definite art. depends upon its context. In most 
cases, ‘ the law’ in question is the Jewish law ; on 
the other hand, the anarthrous v6pos may well be 
used of the Jewish law, either as a law or as 
representing the principle of law, or as a quasi¬ 
proper name (prouably 7\ possibly 3®'etc.). See, 
further, art. Law (in NT). The Christian is 
ideally free from ‘ law * as an external principle 
( 6 **). b ut to be virb is to be ivvopos XpiffTOv 

(1 Co 9®^ cf. Ro 8®, see below, 2; on the whole sub¬ 
ject, cf. Giftord, p. 41 ff.). 

In connexion with the doctrine of God, we must, 
lastly, note the bearing of the Epistle on the theo- 
logy of the Person and Work of Christ. Neither 
are treated of ex professo. But in !*• ® and 9® we 
have the contrast between what Christ was, Kard 
ffdpKa, and His higher nature as Son of God (1®) 
and as actually God (9®). The dilliculty of the 
former pa.ssage is in the exact interpretation of 
Kard vvevfia dy LtAxrijyrjs (see Gifford and Sanday - 
lleadlam, in loc.). In the latter there is a still 
more difficult question of punctuation (see the 
Commentaries, also Ezra A boot. Critical Essays, 
and Hort’s critical note, in loc.). On the whole, the 
punctuation assumed just above appears distinctly 
the more probable. The principle, moreover, of 
tAos vbfJLov XpLffrbs (10^), and Christ as an object of 
Faith (1^ 5oD\os 'Irja. Xp., contrast 1 Co 7®®), and 10** 
which identifies Christ (by the context) with mn\ 
make decisively in the same doctrinal direction. 
(On 8* see below, 2). 

On the Atonement, 3®®**® is a classical passage, but 
it leaves open most of the difficult questions which 
attend the theology of that mysterious subject. 
The reader must consult the aumirable excursus 
of Sanday - Headl am on the subject, Light foot’s 
notes, and the discussion of the passage in R. W. 
Dale, 2Vie Atonement. The key to the meaning is 
to be found in the words l\a<Tri}pi.ov . , . iv ai/jLdTL 
abrov, rather than in the (vdei^is rijs SLKaioffbvris 
alfTov, which, taken by itself, would hardly compel 
us to go beyond the thought of punishment as a 
vindication of God’s moral government, which by 
no means exhausts the significance of the Atone¬ 
ment. The doctrine is emphasized, but not ex¬ 
plained, in 5®"*®. 

2. St. Paul’s doctrine of man is formulated in OT 
categories, but enlarged and deepened by his out¬ 
look upon life and history, and by his personal 
experience as a Jew and as a ‘slave of Christ* 
(Ro 1*). His comprehensive formula for human 
nature is ‘llesli’—‘all llesh* (cf. 1 Co 3* &v0puf7roi = 
<rdpKivoi). From the time of Tlieodore of Mopsues- 
tia to our own day the moral colour of St. I’anl’s 
conception of adp^ has been matter of keen debate. 
The close relation between fiesh and sin in his 
theology is obvious. But to make the connexion 
essential, is to mistake the entire meaning of the 
apostle. In Ro 8* we have the crucial passage. 
What the law could not do—namely, liberate man 
from the law of sin—God did by sending His own 
Son, and in Him condemning sin ‘in the llesh.* 
That is, sin was, by the mere fact (W/A^aj) of the 
coming of Christ, shown to be a usurper in human 
nature. Thi§ was effected by the Son of God 
coming ‘ in the likeness of sinful flesh ’—iv bpoubpan 
aapKbi dfxaprlas. ‘ Sinful flesh * is the universal 
condition in which our common humanity draws 
its first breath (5*®). Christ did not enter into 
this condition, but into its ‘likeness.’ The un- 
likeness certainly did not consist in ‘ the flesh * 
(1® 9®) which Christ took in reality, not in mere 
likeness. St. Paul could not have written iv bfioub- 
Mari aapKbs. But neither did he write iv capA 
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ijMprlas, which he should have done had sin been 
to him part of the very meaning of ‘flesh* (see 
Gifford’s admirable discussion, Introd. p. 52, and 
in loc,). His language expresses with consum¬ 
mate accuracy the thought tliat Christ ‘ by taking 
our flesh macfe it sinless’ (Tertull.)» 8‘nd so broke 
the empire over human nature usurped by sin. 
Flesh, in fact, has with St. Paul a physical {<rdpKiPo$) 
and a moral {aapKiKds) sense. In the former sense, 
as long as this life lasts we are iv aapd (Gal 2 ^), 
in the ‘ mortal body ’ (Ro 6*® 8”). But ideally the 
Christian has left the flesh as the sphere of his 
moral life behind (Ro 7® 8^^). But in the pre-Chris¬ 
tian, and even in the imperfectly Christian life, the 
crdpKivo^ is inevitably <rap/ct/cAs (Ro 7^^, 1 Co 3^^*). 
This is carried back by him to a historic beginning 
in tlie one sin of one man (5^^* which left 
human nature under the reign of death and sin. 
Unquestionably, actual disobedience is to St. Paul 
far graver than passive or congenital sin. Before 
sin becomes a fact of experience, the individual is, 
comparatively speaking, ‘alive’ (7®). But guilt 
in some sense is there already (5^*), and rebellion is 
there, though latent and ‘ dead ’ (7®^), and it needs 
but the first shock of prohibition to ‘ revive’ (v.®). 
Under the most favourable conditions of enlighten¬ 
ment, with the law of God to guide it, and with 
complete mental assent to and enthusiasm for 
(7®®, cf. 2^’) that law, human nature experiences 
helpless failure and disaster. But, where tlie 
higner guidance is absent or lost, man becomes 
more and more lost to self-respect and moral con¬ 
viction (U®* *2). In a sense the heathen is, like the 
Jew, under law: apart from the ideal sense in 
which ‘the Jewish law was a law for all men* 
(Ilort, Ilotnans and Evhesians^ p. 25), his reason 
and conscience (2^^), if normal and healthy, tell 
him what is right. The ‘ natural virtue’ of Aris¬ 
totle is fully recognized by St. Paul, and it is, 
in fact, this inward moral law that is restored in 
Christ. But, in fact, the law of conscience con¬ 
demned the Gentile as completely as the written 
laAV condemned the Jew (3®), and not less so when 
its voice had ceased to be heard (1^* ®®). 

3. Sinfnl man does not^ according to St. Paul, 
lack a higher nature. The inward self (7“) is 
capable oi renewal (12^), though in sore need of it. 
For the higher self St. Paul lias the term in/eC/xa 
(1 Co 5®, 2 Co 7M» though in this sense he employs 
it sparingly, and not in our Epistle. More char¬ 
acteristic of Romans is the term voDs, which plays 
so prominent a part in the analysis (7^*“). NoPs 
is an inalienable endowment of human nature, i,e, 
it belongs to the flesh (cf. Col 2^®), and may be in¬ 
volved in its bondage to sin (I®®, cf. Tit 1^®); but it 
is the highest endowment of the flesh, and is cap¬ 
able of conveying to the will the commandment of 
God (7^); but tiiere its power ceases—St. Paul 
would have accepted, so far as it goes, Aristotle’s 
dictum that ‘ uncierstanding alone moves nothing.’ 
The understanding, the higher self, can indeed 
‘ wish ’ what is right (7'®®‘), but its wish has no 
power in the face of the flesh wielded by sin—‘ to 
wish and to ettect * (Ph 2^®) requires a vital energy 
(Ro 6^) which human nature cannot originate. 

This vital energy is the Spirit (see KaLvbrrjs in 
6* 7®, cf. 2 Co 5^^) which innabits the body of 
Christ, and dwells in those who are in vital union 
with Him. The word irveP/xa in this Epistle is 
used, now for the Spirit of God, now for the 
inward man (see above) as renewed and energized 
by union with Christ (see Expositor, May 1899, 
t). 350 ff.; Sanday - Headlam, pp. 162 fl*., 199 f.). 
It is this living union with the crucified, risen, 
and glorified Christ that distinguishes the new 
self from the old self (iraXaiA? AyOpunros, 6®), the 
pre-Christian life crapKl, iv xaXaidrrjTi ypdfi/xaros, 
from the regenerate life iv xvePpwn, iv Xpiarf, iv 


KaivdrnTi the obedience of sons from the 

obedience of slaves — slaves in mind possibly to 
a law of God, but practically to a law of sin (7®* 
fiieir.). Xq make quite clear the perfection of the 
obedience implied in the new state, St. Paul em¬ 
ploys, in 6^®®*, with an apology for doing so (v.^®), 
the term ‘slavery’ to describe it (cf. P); but he 
proceeds to throw it aside (8^®) in completing his 
theoloi^ of the Christian life. The son and the 
slave differ above all in this, that the son’s interest 
is centred on his father’s will, that of the slave is 
elsewhere. This is expressed in the famous anti¬ 
thesis of the two <ppovi)ixaLra. (8®, cf. Pli 2® 3^®, 
Col 3®), by which St. Paul .sums up his fundamental 
distinction of human character. It must be noted 
here that the language of ch. 8 postulates the dis¬ 
tinct Personality of the Spirit (v.®®‘^‘) not less 
clearly than that of 1 Co 2*®“’* implies His divinity. 
Tlie Spirit dwells in the children of God in this 
life as an instalment {dTrapx'tj, 8^®, cf. dppapwp else¬ 
where) of the life which is theirs already (v.^®), but 
to be unveiled in its glory only with tne consum¬ 
mation of God’s kingdom over all His creatures 
( 8 ^®*^-). 

4. St. Paul’s conviction of the profound degrada¬ 
tion of human nature is thus at once deepened and 
relieved by his belief in its lofty capacities and 
destiny. The latter, though to be fully realized 
only in the life to come, are to be entered upon 
in this life. We have now to notice St. Paul’s 
doctrine of the transition from the helpless, hope¬ 
less old life to the ‘life and peace’ of the new. 
Obviously, man cannot by himself cross so vast a 
chasm. But the ‘ good-news of Christ ’ comes to 
him as ‘ the power of God to his salvation ’ (P®), if 
he believes it. Faith, then, presupposes that the 
Divine power to save has already been directed 
towards the believer ; and it has as its immediate 
accompaniment the opening of a life in fellowship 
with God from whicli the sinner as such is ex¬ 
cluded. In other words, by believing, the sinner 
is in God’s sight as though his sin had not been, 
—he is ‘ justified by faith.’ By justification, then, 
St. Paul primarily means the non - imputation— 
the forgiveness—of sin (he equates the two ideas, 
4®’® etc.). Justification renders possible, for the 
first time, active righteousness (6^® 8^®^*) in God’s 
sight, but it is not possible to confuse the two in 
one idea without destruction of St. Paul’s most 
characteristic thought. If once it is grasped that 
justification means to St. Paul the removal of the 
iinpas.sable barrier set up between God and the 
soul by sin, and not the progressive assimilation 
of character to the filial type which springs from 
reconciliation as its root, and that faith is to tlie 
apostle not merely assent to doctrine as divinely 
revealed, but personal trust in God through Cln ist, 
it becomes easy to see how central a idace the 
doctrine of justification by faith holds in St. Paul’s 
system, how unreal is its supposed conflict with 
the severest standard of Christian obligation, or 
the most thankful use of divinely provide<l means 
of ^ace, and how profoundly it appeals to the most 
legitimate and elementary need of human nature, 
the longing for a gracious God (see Jn 6*^). The 
doctrine, taken by itself, does not offer an account 
of all that CTace aoes for a man, but of how a man 
is admittea to gjace. The two things are clearly 
distinguishable in St. Paul, though, of course, in 
practice they can never be separated (compare 
carefully Ro 8^ with context before and after). 
Faith, then, is to St. Paul the attitude of soul 
which never regards itself as righteous before God, 
but refers all to God’s free gift. Its trust in God 
is absolute ; but it has as its objective foundation 
certain definite facts (6®* ®^*) whicli become material 
for faith under the influence of the Spirit, who 
interprets to the soul the Death of Christ as the 
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outcome of God’s love (5®). Hence it is * throujijh 
faith’ (3*®) that the Death of Christ reaches its 
effect in the justification of the sinner. It is this 
fact—even more than the inclusion of all alike 
under sin—that reduces all men to one level in 
God’s sight (3^). (On this subject see the articles 
on Faith and J ustification in Uie present work, 
and a most careful discussion in Sanuay-Headlam, 
pp. 28-39: also Expositor^ March 1899, p. 200 ff.; 
Ititschl, Lehre d. licchtfertigung^ vol. li. ch. 4, 
§ 36, and all important commentaries on Romans). 
Justifying faith, then, is not purely ‘dogmatic,* be¬ 
cause it is trust in a Person, Neither is it purely 
* unrlogmatic,’ because it rests upon, and includes 
the knowleilge of, something Wac/t that Person has 
done (1 Co 15®, the germ of an ‘ Apostles’ Creed ’). 
Lastly, justification, to St. Paul, is doubtless one 
act, the entrance once for all into the state of 
grace (5^'*). But it remains as a root of character ; 
its connexion with vital holiness is not that of 
mere succession in time, but as its organic begin¬ 
ning. Faith is the abiding sphere of all Christian 
life (Gal 2®®, 2 Co 13®), not a passing emotion, 
evoke<l by a single great crisis and subsiding 
with it. 

5. Grace and the moral life ,—The act of faith is 
not meritorious in its character, for this would be 
open, equally with righteousness by works, to the 
oojection of 4^'^*. It must come, that is, from 
God as its source ; it not only receives God’s free 
gift, but it is God’s free gift. In other words, by 
excluding merit, we seem to deprive man of his 
resj»onsibility. It may be questioned whether St. 
Paul had ever formulated in his own mind the 
pr<»blem of ‘ responsibility without merit,’ which 
13 the age-long crux of the doctrine of grace. Both 
from the consideration of justifying faith, and 
again from that of Divine predestination to glory 
(aliove, 1), the moral responsibility of man seems 
threatened, if St. Paul’s principles are logically 
developed. But he neither develops them in this 
way himself, nor does he seem conscious of the 
need for a reconciliation of the opposed truths, 
'riiat all human history is in God’s hands, and 
that the sin of man, e,g, the ax>ostasy of Israel in 
rejecting Christ, is used by God as a step to the 
fulfilment of His will for man, is insisted upon. 
But the fact is wholly disallowed as an extenua¬ 
tion of the sinner’s responsibility; St. Paul re¬ 
pudiates with intense indignation (3®**) the charge 
that his teaching encouraged any such view. 

‘ Ch. 9 implies arguments which take away free 
will, ch. 10 is meaningless without the presup- 

1 ) 08 ition of free will ’ (Sanday-Headlam, p. 348). 
t is to be noted that St. Paul’s entire case for the 
need of redemption (1-3^) is an indictment of 
human sin, which loses all force if human responsi¬ 
bility is lost sight of. Although by ‘ works of 
law " no flesh shall be justified, yet God ‘will 
render to each man according to Ids works’ (^, 
cf, 14^®). The stress laid by St. Paul upon personal 
faith and individual renewal as the heart and 
mainspring of the moral life, gives to his theology 
of conduct a strongly individualistic character. 
But no one could be further from individualism 
in the sense in which that term is often used. 
The personal life of the Christian is one of fellow¬ 
ship with the saints through Christ. All the 
manifestations of the Christian life are condi¬ 
tioned by membership of a body (12®^*). And in 
critical questions of moral alternative (ch. 14) the 
sense of brotherhood is a safe guide. We are to 
ask not merely ‘what does my liberty permit?’ 
but ‘how will my conduct help or hinder my 
brot her ? ’ We are to respect the liberty of others 
(U**-®), but to bo ready to subordinate our own 
(for the whole chapter^ cf. 1 Co 8-10. 13). 

An interesting application of St. Paul’s general 


theory of conduct is the attitude inculcated by 
him towards the civil power (13*’^). In a word, hie 
spirit is that of good citizenship, idealizing the* 
magistrate as ‘ the minister of Goa.’ This position, 
natural to a born ‘ Roman ’ (Ac 2228), is very much 
in advance of the general spirit of the aixistle’s 
compatriots, and decidedly in contrast with that 
of tne Apocalypse. This is partly to be explained 
by the circumstances. When St. Paul wrote. 
Imperial Rome was not yet ‘ drunk with the blood 
of the saints ’; on the contrary, the imperial 
officials had more than once protected him against 
Jewish fanaticism. 

6. The Church and its institutions ,—The Roman 
community does not seem as yet to possess a per¬ 
manent organization of ‘bishops’ and deacons (see 
Sanday-Headlam, Introd. § 3 (3)). The list of 
ministries (12"®^*) must be compared with others of 
the same kind (see the table in art. 1 CouiNTHlANS, 
vol. i. p. 490). The TTpoCardpevos can hardly be a 
permanent officer; he comes too low on the list, 
and is apparently on a line with the Kvpepvifiaeii of 
1 Cor. Tliere is evidence (16®) that the houses of 
different members of the community formed scat¬ 
tered centres for the worshippers of the household 
or neighbourhood (see Sanday-Headlam, in loc.). 
Of the sacraments^ the Eucharist is not mentioned ; 
but upon Baptism great stress is laid (6^*®). To St. 
Paul’s readers, to believe .and to be baptized were, 
probably in all cases, coincident in time. Faith 
issued in baptism as its concrete expression and 
correlative. Baptism was the external means of 
union with Christ, the closing of the door upon 
the old and lower self, the opening of the new life 
of grace. It does not occur to St. Paul to put 
faith and baptism in any sort of rivalry. Faith in 
Christ would involve the desire to join ills body 
by His appointed means. In all probability, the 
reference to faith and its confession in 10*^* is 
associated with the thought of baptism. 

vii. Materials for personal History of 
St. Paul. —The Epistle is far less rich than those 
to the Corinthians and Galatians in details as 
to St. Paul’s personal history. His long-standing 
desire to see Rome is mentioned in cli. 1 and in 
162*; the puzzling reference to his having preached 
in 15^* (see art. 2 Corinthians, 
vol. i. p. 495), if the words do not compel us to 
suppose that he had actually entered Iilyricum, 
would be satisfied by his visit to Bercca, the last 
important place in Macedonia (Ac 17*®). His further 
intention to visit Spain (16*^) is a fact of great 
interest, as also is his apprehension as to his 
coming visit to Jerusalem with the \oyla (vv.*®'®®). 
The names in ch. 16 contain those of many friends 
of the apostle otherwise unknown to us, including 
his kinsmen Andronicus and Junias, Jason and 
Sosipater. In Tertius we have the only certain 
name of an amanuensis employed by the apostle. 
His reference to miracles worked by nimself (15**) 
should not be overlooked (cf. 2 Co 12**). 

Of deeper interest, though open to more doubt, 
is the personal bearing of the passage 7^'*®. It is 
impossible to regard the passage as a mere fieraa-xV' 
fiaTKrpdst describing the phenomena in the first 
person merely for the sake of vividness. The 
IS too emphatic, too repeated, the feeling too deep, 
for a purely impersonal statement. On the other 
hand, the passage is universal in its reference, and 
supplies the argument with an indispensable piece 
of analysis. We may regard it as St. Paul’s 
account, based upon reflexion as well as on experi¬ 
ence, of the utmost that law can do for human 
nature. And if so, we may use it in order to 
understand how St. Paul may well have come to 
realize, even before his conversion, that if the 
preaching of the apostles (of. 1 Co 16**' ®) was true, 
if Christ had died ‘ not in vain ’ (Gal 2**), then 
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lighteouBness did not come by the law. It enables 
ofl to realize something of the ‘ kicking against the 
goads,’ which, as we know, had preceded the scene 
on the road to Damascus. 

viii. Transmission of the Text. Integrity. 
—The text of our Epistle comes to us through 
much the same lines of transmission as that of 1 Cor. 
(which see). It is contained in the Peshitta, Old 
Lat., Copt., and other oldest versions of the NT, 
as well as in the principal Gr. MSS. Of the latter 
it is complete in t^ABLS (the last uncollated). 
C lacks lacks V-\ 

137-80 HJ.0 supplied by a somewhat later hand (also 
134-37 in the Lat.); (copy of D) has these pas¬ 
sages, but lacks a copy of G, is 

lacking in D-3'®. lacks 1' iLffxapiaix,-wl(TTcm 

1®, also K contains the Epistle only to 10^’. 

P lacks 2**-3°, 8“”9“, 11“-12'. 2 contains only 

13®-15*. (On the cursives, and on the authorities 
for the Old Lat., what was said on 1 Cor. may be 
repeated, with a further reference to Sanday- 
Headlam, p. Ixv). 

Of textual phenomena we must notice tlie omis¬ 
sion in G g, supported by a note in the Bodleian 
cursive 47, of the words 'Pti/ut;, 1^* The omission 
tempts a comijarison with the omission, by im¬ 
portant authorities, of the analogous \vords in the 
address of Ephesians. But in tliis case there can 
be no question that the words du are original. 
The omission may, however, be due, as may also 
be the case with Ephesians, to the early circulation 
of our Epistle among other Churches with the 
omission of the definite references to Rome. This 
might be connected with the omission, in some 
early authorities, of chs. 15. 16 (see below). But 
this connexion would be much more certain if the 
authorities for the omission of and of chs. 

15, 16 were identical. This is not the case. 

A more difficult miestion is that of the place of 
the doxology (16“'^). L and many cursives, with 
some other ancient authorities, place it at the end 
of ch. 14; AP and a few authorities repeat it at 
the end of 16; P’G g Marcion omit it wholly, but 
G leaves a blank space at the end of ch. 14. (On 
D see Sanday-Headlam, p. Ixxxix). But nBCDE, 
some cursives, and most Western authorities, place 
it after 16 only. This is probably the earliest 
position; its omission by Marcion may be the source 
of all the variations, although, if there were good 
grounds for thinking that St. Paul himself issued 
two recensions of tne Epistle, the resemblance of 
the language of the doxology to that of the cap¬ 
tivity group of ^p. (on which, however, see Hort 
in Lightf. Bihl, Esmys^ p. 327) might warrant us in 
ascribing the doxology to his second recension. 
But here, again, the hypothesis in question is in¬ 
adequately founded. It should be noted that G g, 
which omit iv should, on this supposition, 

insert the doxology, which they, on the coutraiy, 
omit. 

A far more complex question is raised by the 
omission, in some indirect but ancient witnesses to 
the text, of chs. 15.16. These witnesses consist of 
(1) Marcion, as quoted by Orig.^*^ supported by the 
language of Tertull. adv, Marc, v. 14. (2) The 

absence of quotations in Tert., Iren., Cyprian. 

(3) The capitulation in certain MSS of the Vulgate. 

(4) The fact that ALP, etc. (see above), place the 
doxology at the end of 14. Of these, num^r (2) is 
inconclusive as a mere argument from silence. 
The others require explanation. A further argu¬ 
ment from the repeated benediction 16®®- (TR) is 
shown by Sanday-Headlarn to rest on no solid 
foundation. How, then, are we to explain the 
facta ? The supposition that chs. 15.16 are spurious 
(Baur) cannot stand in face of the close connexion 
between chs. 14 and 16^'^*, a governing fact in the 
whole question. The chapters are omitted by no 
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known MS, nor does the theory of their partial 
spuriousness (Lucht), i.e. of interpolations, find 
any support in the textual material. The supposi¬ 
tion that our chapters are a combination of the 
endings of recensions of the Epistle addressed to 
severiu different Churches, 1-14 (or 1-11) being the 
part common to all recensions (Renan), olfends 
against the governing fact mentioned above, and 
depends, moreover, upon an erroneous view (see 
above) of 16®®-A plausible, but in reality 
equally untenable, modification of this view is that 
16*‘®i, or 16®*®^, or originally formed part of a 
letter addressed to Ephesus, and became after¬ 
wards incorporated in our Epistle (first suggested 
in 1767 by Keggermann, substantially adopted by 
Ewald, Mangola, Reuss, Lucht, Holsten, Tdpsius, 
Weiss, Weizsiloker, Farrar, etc.). Aquila and 
Priscilla, it is true, were last heard of in Ephesus 
(1 Co 16'®), and are there later (2 Ti4'®); Epoenetua 
is the ‘first-fruits of Asia’ (RV); and St. Paul 
must have had many friends in Ephesus, while he 
had never seen Rome. But the hypothesis does 
not account for the facts ; on the contrary, it leaves 
ch. 15 wholly untouched. Again, considering the 
constant going and coming between Rome and the 
provinces, it would be very surprising that St. 
Paul should not have many acquaintances in Rome. 
Moreover, there is good inscriptional and other 
evidence connecting many of the names with Rome, 
and indeed with Roman Christians. (See Sanday- 
Headlam, notes on ch. 16). I’liis is specially true 
of the households of Artstopulus and Narcissus, 
of Ampliatus and of Nereus (see the articles on 
these names). On the whole, with all deference to 
the distinguished scholars who have represented it, 
our conclusion must bo that the case for trans¬ 
ferring this section, without any textual ground, 
from its actual connexion to a lost Epistle to 
Ephesus, is not made out. 

To return, then, to the general question of chs. 
15. 16, and to the heads of evidence (1), (3), and 
(4), the questions to bo considered are, firstly^ 
What were Marcion’s grounds for omitting the 
chapters? and, secondly. Does the fact that he did 
so sufficiently explain (3) and (4)? If Marcion 
omitted the chapters on grounds of tradition, the 
second question need not be asked, for a tradition 
older than Marcion would doubtless leave other 
traces; but if his omission was purely arbitrary, 
the question of his probable intluenco becomes 
important. That Marcion’s text had considerable 
circulation and some influence in the West may 
be allowed. But this is hardly adequate as a 
hypothesis by itself to account for the facts; it 
does not march without a stick. The extra 
support required is furnished by the assumption 
that the text was adapted for Church use in certain 
localities by omitting the personal and less edify¬ 
ing conclusion. The existence of a known text — 
Marcion’s—which lacked chs. 15. 16, suggested the 
adoption of 14®* as the close of the shortened 
Epistle, and accordingly the doxology, which it 
was desired to retain, was added at that point. 
The answer to our second question, then, may bo 
put thus: Given a demand for an edition of our 
Epistle with the closing section, excepting the dox- 
ology, omitted, the influence of Marcion’s text 
was likely to suggest the exact point where the 
omission should begin. In other words, the heads 
of evidence (3) and (4)—we may perhaps add (2)— 
tnay be explained by (1). first question, then, 

becomes one of probability. W’as Marcion likely to 
omit the chapters on doctrinal grounds, or was he, on 
the other hand, unlikely to excise any matter with¬ 
out documentaiy authority ? On this question the 
reader is as entitled to decide as the present writer. 

The connexion between the question of chs. 15. 
16 and the omission of iv in 1’-'* is very 
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obscure. Sand ay-Head lam conjecture that Marcion 
is responsible for the latter omission also; but there 
is no evidence that he omitted these words. But 
given the demand (see above) for an ‘impersonal* 
edition, the Avords may have been struck out in 
some copies of such an edition either Avith or Avith- 
out the support of Marcion’s text. That Marcion 
was interested in the addresses of St. I’aul’s Epp. 
we knoAv from the case of Ephesians (which see, 
and cf. Sndth’s DIP p. 947). 

Littsratiirk.—O n the ancient commentaries, Origen, Chry- 
H 08 tom, Theodoret, John Dainosc., OCcumcnius, Theophylact, 
EiJtheniiufl, Ambrosiaster, Pelafous, Huffh of St. Victor, Abe- 
l.Ard, and Aquinas, see the excellent characterizations in Sanday- 
Ilenxilam. Aug-ustine thouj 2 ;ht profoundly over the Epistle to 
the Romans ; his anti-Pelag-ian writings are In efTeot a commen¬ 
tary upon its most characteristic ideas. He began a formal 
commcuitary, hut only reached the salutation {Retract, i. 26). 
Of more interest is the Kxpogitio qiiarundam qrurgt. in Ep. 
ad Rom. (Migne, Pat. Lat. xxxv. 2087), which is the result of 
his study of the Epistle as a presbyter (about a.u. 396) with 
some friends. We have here the transition from his earlier 
views of ^race and free will, etc., to his more developed and 
characteristic conviction, formed under the influence of his 
studies of St. Paul (see Reuter, August. Studien, p. 7ff.). 
The Biblical Commentary of Cornelius a Tjapide (S. J., tl637) 
gathers up usefully much exogetical material from ancient ana 
medieeval lAi,tin writers, including Augustine. On the com¬ 
mentaries of Colet (ed. Lupton, 1873), Luther (Preface to Mel- 
anchthon’s comm. l.'>23), (Jalvln (1639, ‘ by far the best of the 
commentators of the Reformation*), Beza (1694), Estius(1614- 
6)j^ Hammond (1663), Locke (1706-7), Bengel (1742), Wetstein 
(1761-2), see Suriday-IIeadlam, who also give a useful list of 
modern commentaries. Among the more important of these 
are those of Fritzsche (1830-43), Rfeyer (inalspensable; the 
later German ed. by Weiss), de Wette (18.30 and foil.), Olshausen, 
Philippi (2186G and ^1896), Jowett (21869, ^1894, suggestive and 
inexact), Vaughan (51880, scholarly and admirable in illustra- 
tioii, loss satisfactory on connexion of thought), Biaping, Maier 
(Roman Catholic, as also) Klofutar (Laibach, 1880, terse and 
serisihle), Gcxiet (1879, 21 ^ 3 , arlrnlrahle In general ex^msitlon 
and in hibli(«vl theology; among the best general commentaries), 
Oltrainare (Geneva, 1881-2), J, A. Beet (61885, able, and 
always worth consulting), Otto (Glauchau, 1886), Llpsius (In 
IlaTmkommentary 1881, able and useful), Barmby (1890, in 
Pulpit Comnumtary), Moule (in Expositor's Bible, excellent 
popular oxogesls, and a distinct advance on that in his Carnb. 
Bible for Schoolfi), Lidd on (1893, Explanatory A nalysis). I Jght- 
foot’s posthumous Notes on Epistles of St. Paul contain a 
precious fragment on Ro 1-7, The two volumes of Gore 
(1898"9) are popular, but baaed upon thoroughly scientific 
(criticism and exegesis. At the hea<^i of all English commen¬ 
taries, and pre-eminent among those in any language, are those 
of Gifford (1886, reprinted from the Syeaker's Commentary, 
unrivalled for accuracy, both in scholarship and theology) and 
Sanday-IIeadlain (1895). The last named is one of the most 
complete and satisfactory CA)mtnentarie8 extant on any of the 
books of the Bible. The present article owes more to it than to 
any one work on this Epistle. After it, the writer would wish 
to acknowledge special iudebtodness to Gifford, Oodet, Meyer- 
Weiss, and Lipsius. 

The standard works on Biblical Theology should be consulted 
on the leading ideas of the Epistle. With specific reference to 
.St. Paul, Baur’s Paulus (part 2, ch. iii., which incorporates the 
substance of his earlier essays on the subject) should still be 
read, also Usteri’s P. Lehrbegriir{^Wt>4), and Pfleiderer’s highly 
suggestive Paulmism. Essays and studies on the theology of 
the Epistle are numerous. Among the more recent may be 
mentioned Headlam in Exnos. Times, 1894, 1895; Beet In 
Expos. 1898; and some stiidies hy the present writer, begun 
in Expos. 1899, but not as yet complotcd. On chs. 9-11, Bey- 
schlag, die Paul. Theodioee ; Morlson (1849, on ch. 9. In 1806 
he published an exposition of ch. 3). The integrity of the 
Epistle is discussed (in addition to works cited, above, § vin.)in 
the earlier part of Mangold’s Riimerhrief, u.s.w, , and bv Lightfoot 
and Ilort in articles reprinted in Llghtfoot’s Biblical Essays. 
Hort’s Lectures 071 Romuns a'nd Ephesians also deal with this 
and other introductory matters. The Eng. tr. of Meyer’s com¬ 
mentary. that of Godet’s fntrod. to St. Paul's Epistles {Edinh. 
1891) ana the end of the Introduction on his commentary, may 
be referred to for additions to the above brief list. Works re¬ 
ferred to in the body of the above article arc not in all cases 
enumerated here. A. KOBERTSON. 

ROME.—The aim of this article is (1) to give an 
outline of the relations betAveen Home and the 
.Tcavs during the period covered by the Scripture 
history ; (2) to describe the general aspects and 
life of the city at the time Avhen it wa.s first 
brought into contact vdih Christianity; (3) to 
touch upon its a.ssociation8 A\'ith the names or 
writings of St. Paul, St. Peter, and St. John ; and 
(4) Avith some of the minor characters mentioned 
in the NT. 


1. The first specific mention of Rome in Jewish 
literature occurs incidentally in 1 Mac P®, where 
reference is made to ‘a sinful root, Antiochu.s 
Epiphanes, son of Antiochus the king, Avho had 
been an hostage at Rome.’ Political relations 
of a somewhat indefinite character were estab¬ 
lished by Judas Maccabaeus in B.c. 161. By that 
date Rome had gained a position of untjuestioned 
supremacy. The poAver of Carthage, which carried 
with it the control of the Wc.st, was broken at Zama 
in B.c. 202; the defeat of Antiochus at Magnesia 
in B.c. 190 made Rome arbiter in the East. A 
graphic picture of the reputation Avhich Rome had 
created for itself in the East is found in 1 Mac 8'*^®. 
It ascribes to the Roman.s some virtues in regard 
to which closer experience might have modified the 
judgment of Judas, and contains some inaccuracies 
in details, but is vivid and accurate in its spirit. 
The valour of tlie Romans, the terror with which 
they inspired their foes, the support which they 
gav^e to their allies, their victories over Spain, 
over Philip and Antiochus, the constitution or the 
Senate, the absence of all the oiitAvard insignia 
of royalty, their freedom from envy and emula¬ 
tion, are all set forth in words of laudation. On 
the strength of this conviction as to Roman poAver 
and policy, Judas sent Eupolernus the son of John, 
and Jason the son of Eleazar, to Rome with the view 
of establishing friendship and a treaty of alliance 
(1 Mac 8**^). The object of Judas was to get rid of 
the Syrian yoke, ana in accordance with its tradi¬ 
tional policy Rome readily recognized the Jewisli 
autonomy in order to cripple Syria; but though 
they mutually pledged tnemselves to furnish a 
contingent if rcqiiired, and not to assist any 
common enemy witli ‘ victuals, weapons, money, 
or ships,* the treaty seems to have led to no de¬ 
finite action by either party. About eighteen 
years later, in B.C. 143, Jonathan, the brother and 
successor of Judas, sent representatives to Rome to 
renew and confirm the former alliance (1 Mac 
12*-In B.c. 139, Simon, the brother of Jona¬ 
than, despatched an embassy, of A\diich Numenius 
was the head, to Rome, with a great aldeld of 
gold, a thousand pounds in Aveight (1 Mac 14*^). 
The Romans graciously received the costly gift 
and entered into a formal treaty Avith Simon. 
They intimated the fact of that alliance to all the 
poAvers Avith which they themselves Avere friendly, 
and called on them to hand over to the Jgavs any 
‘pestilent felloAvs,* i.g. any political refugees who 
had found an asylum with them. Details of the 
embassy of Numenius are given by Jos. {Ant. 
XIV. viii. 6), though by a blunder no assigns it 
to a later date. (For the literature on this embassy 
see Schiirer, HJP 1 . i. 208). To this date is prob¬ 
ably to be referred the obscure statement in 
Valerius Maximus (i. 3. 3), the authenticity of 
which is now generally acknoAvledged, that ‘ Cor¬ 
nelius Ilispalus compelled the Jews, Avho had 
been trying to corrupt tlie Roman morals by the 
worship of Jupiter Sabazius (J" ^^bdSth.^), to go 
back to their oAvn homes.* If the reference be 
correct, it would appear that by some of the suite 
of Numenius attempts at propagandism had been 
successfully made (see Reinach, Textes relati^s au 
JudaisTYVR^ p. 259, note 3). Though Ave can point to 
no definite statement, it is probable that alter this 
date many JeAvs found their way to Rome in pursuit 
of business (Griitz, History of the Jews, ii. 67 ; 
Berliner, Gesch. d. Jnd, in Horn, p. 6). 

After his capture of Jerusalem in B.c. 63, 
Pompey carried many JeAvisli prisoners to Rome as 
slaves. (See Libertines). The great majority of 
them would seem to have been voluntarily manu¬ 
mitted by their masters or ransomed by their 
fellow-countrymen, for we find but a few years 
later that a strong Jewish community was in 
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existence dwelling on the other side of the Tiber 
in the quarter corresponding to the Trastevere of 
to-day. From its proximity to the wharves it was 
a suitable place for the traaes which were carried 
on by the Jews, and the Jewish community rapidly 
increased in numbers and influence. In his defence 
of Valerius Flaccus—who was accused of appropri¬ 
ating the gold which had been sent by the Jews in 
Asia Minor towards the maintenance of the temple 
worship at Jerus.—in the year n.c. 69, Cicero 
makes many allusions which show that the Jews in 
Rome were a party worth conciliating. He 8j)eaks 
of their numbers, their unity, their influence in 
public gatherings. He pretends that he must 
speak in a whisper so that only the judges may 
hear, on the ground that there was no lack of 
persons ready to stir up the Jews against him and 
all the host men in the State {pro Flacco^ o. 28). 
Tlie very exaggeration of the scorn which he 
pours on their <daim to be specially favoured of 
neaven (i6. c. 69) is a testimony to their grow¬ 
ing strength, as well as an index of the alarm 
which the success of their proselytizing eflbrts had 
created. Julius Ccesar, perhaps from the idea 
that the Jews were Miecially ntted to be inter¬ 
mediaries between the East ana theWest (Rosenthal 
in Berliner, p, 17), treated the Jews throughout the 
empire with great generosity; and we read without 
astonishment that conspicuous among the foreign 
races in Rome in their sorrow over the death of 
Caesar were the Jews, who, for nights in succession, 
visited his tomb (Suet. Divus Julius^ c. 84). By the 
time of Augustus the Jewish population in Rome 
must have numbered many thousands. Accord¬ 
ing to Jos. (Ant. XVII. ii. 1 ; BJ II. vi. 1) more 
than 8000 Jews supported the embassy that came 
to Augustus with complaints against Archelaus, 
For a time no repressive measures were adopted; 
on the contrary, the Jews in Rome received special 
privileges in the form of a limited jurisdiction over | 
their o^vn adherents. The rulers of Palestine were ! 
often brought into close relations by friendship i 
and alliance with members of the imperial house¬ 
hold. Herod Agrippa I., was brought up at 
Rome along with Drusus the son of Tiberius (Jos. 
Ajit. xviii. vi. 1). From allusions in tlie Roman j 
Satirists (Juv. iii. 10-16), as well as from the i 
evidence of the cemeteries (see Schiirer), it is 
plain that the limitation to the Trastevere was 
not rigidly enforced, and soon disappeared, Fi'om 
a story in Jos. (Ant. xviii, iii. 6) it may be 
gathered that the success of their nroselytisin, 
especially among women in the higher classes, 
was the main ground for the coercive measures 
that were subsequently adopted. In A.D. 19, 
perhaps at the instigation of Sejanua, who accord¬ 
ing to Philo (Le^. ad Gaium^ c. 24) was bitterly 
hostile to the Jews, 4000 Jews were banished to 
Sardinia under the pretext of being sent to put i 
down brigandage there, but not without a hope 
that they might be cut oil by the notoriously 
unhealthy climate (Tao. Ann. li. 85; Suet. Tib. 
66). In the account of the embassy to Caligula 
in A.D. 40, we have a curious li"ht thrown on the 
character of the emperor as well as on the attitude 
of the court to Jewish customs and beliefs (Philo, 
Leg. ad Gaium, 44-46). In A.D. 49 (or 62 according 
to some authorities), probably on account of the 
tumults created by the preacning of the gospel in 
the Jewish quarter (Suet. Claud. 25), Claudius 
issued an edict for the banishment of all the Jews 
from Rome.* Among those banished were Aquila 
and Priscilla, who went to Corinth, where they 

* The identification of the Chrletians with the Jews was not 
the result of a mistake. They were Jews, and the Christians 
were reRfarded simply as a sect, certainly by outsiders, and in 
all probability they to regarded themselves. The time of 
cleavage was not yet. 
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came into contact with St. Paul (Ac 18^). But the 
decree of banishment was futile, for the Jews had 
now obtained a social and political influence that 
made repression difficult or impossible. ‘ The 
customs of that most accursed race,’ says Seneca,— 
perhaps with an indirect reference to the influence 
of Poppasa on Nero (Jos. Vita, 3, A7it. xx. viii. 11), 
—‘have spread to such an extent that they are kept 
in every land ; the conquered have given laws to 
the conqueror* (Aug. de Civ. Dei, vi. 11). And 
yet ‘ we may be sure that the proud patricians, 
who, in their walks on the Aventine cast a glance 
on the other side of the river, never suspected that 
the future was being made ready in that mass of 
hovels which lay at the foot of the Janiculum * 
(Renan, Uibbert Lecture, p. 63).* The destruction 
of Jerusalem in A.D. 70 is commemorated in the 
well-known Arch of Titus on the Via Sacra. The 
seven-branched candlestick, the golden table, ami 
the silver trumpets, delineated on the Arch, were 
themselves placed in the Temple of Peace in A.D. 
76, but fell a prey to Genseric, and were landed 
safely at Cartnago in 455, In 635 Belisaiius re¬ 
captured them, took them to Constantinople, and 
since then they have completely disappeared. 
But it is fairly certain that tliey cannot ue, as is 
popularly imagined, in the bed of the Tiber. 

2. When Christianity was first proclaimed in the 
Jewish quarter, Rome with its environs had far 
outgrown the old walls of Servius Tullius, and con¬ 
tained a population probabW of IJ millions (Fried- 
lander, i. 23; Champagny, Les Ccesars, iv. 347-353; 
Renan, p. 63. Merivalo, Hist, of the Romans, v. 
58, estimates it at 700,000). Lauded by poets and 
orators as ‘ the queen of cities,* ‘ the home of the 
gods,* ‘golden Rome,’ ‘the epitome of the world,* 
Rome even at the beginning of the Christian era 
was impressive mainly by reason of its great ex¬ 
tent, and not in virtue of any distinctive beauty or 
grandeur. The movement begun by Augustus to 
make Rome worthy of the majesty of the empire, 
led to great changes, and to the building of many 
palatial mansions, of ornate temples (e.g. the 
Pantheon and the Temple of Apollo), and large 
basilicas for the transacting of banking and law, 
notably the Basilica Julia in the Forum com¬ 
menced by Julius and completed by Augustus. 
Great aqueducts are associated with the names of 
Agrippa and the emperor Claudius, bringing the 
water then as now cniefly from the hills of Alba 
Longa, and making possible the life that centred 
around the thermw, corresponding very closely to 
the club life of our own day. To what an extent 
this afterwards developed may be seen from the 
imposing remains of the Baths of Caracalla and of 
Diocletian. The patrician’s day was divided be¬ 
tween the forum and the thermce. The Forum 
was now embellished on all sides ; the Triumphal 
Arch of Tiberius spanned the lower part of the 
ascent to the Capitol; the palace of the Cresars on 
the Palatine, ‘ with gilded battlements, conspicuous 
far,* looked worthy of an imperial city (see Meri- 
vale, V. 18-48; Conybeare and Howson, St. Paul, 
ii. 449-454). But notwithstanding all the changes 
that had been efiected, down even to the great fire 
in A.D. 64, in the reign of Nero, Rome was built on 
no regular plan ; its streets were narrow and dirty, 
the houses, several storeys high, were flimsily buut 

* Two of the cataoombe are exclusively Jewish, One was dis¬ 
covered by Bosio on Monte Verde, and contained raan}’ slabs with 
the seven-branched candlestick inscribed, and one on which the 
word CYNArior was plainly legible. The other was dis¬ 
covered In 1869 In the Villa Randanini on the Appian Way, 
about 2 miles out of Rome (see Cimitero degli anttchi Ebrsi, 
illustrate da R^aele Qaruooi, Roma, 1862). In it the candle¬ 
stick, the dove, the olive branch and the dove are the favourite 
emblems. Many of the inscriptions have been removed to the 
Lateran Museum. There is no authority for the statement, 
sometimes made, that the Oolosseuin was erected by foroed 
Jewish labour. 
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and often tumbling down. ‘ The vici/saya Meri- 
vale, * were no better than lanes or alleys, and there 
were only two viie, or paved ways, lit for the trans¬ 
port of heavy carriages, the Sacra and the Nova, in 
the central parts of the city.* (For a vivid picture 
of the shops and streets, see Martial, vii. 61). It 
was desolated by frequent fires; it was subject to 
earthquakes and inundations; fever, as was plainly 
indicated by the many altars dedicated to it, was 
never absent; the unbealthiness of the site mani¬ 
fested itself in the unhealthy pallor of the in¬ 
habitants. Yet from the vastnesa of its extent, 
the density of its crowds representative of every 
nationality, religion, and race, from its being the 
natural treasure-house of all that was valuable 
and curious in the empire, from its being the 
centre of political and intellectual life, from the 
elaborate amusements provided gratuitously for 
the inhabitants, it fascinated and drew to itself 
patriots as well as adventurers of all types. ‘ The 
rich man went to Rome to enjoy himself, the poor 
to beg; the new citizen to give liis vote, the citizen 
who Tiad been dispossessed to reclaim his rights.* 
The rhetorician from Asia, the Greek philosopher, 
the Chahb'ean astrologer, the magician from Egypt, 
the begging priest of Isis, all jostled each other 
in the struggle for existence in the metropolis 
(Champagny, i. 41; Strabo, V. iii. 8). The picture 
of Milton {Pliiv. 36-68) furnishes a vivid if idealized 
representation of Rome as it would appear to St. 
Paul and liis fellow-travellers ns they came along 
the Via Appia from Puteoli (Pozzuoli), and passing 
through tlie Market of Appius and the Three 
Taverns (both as yet unidentilied) entered the city 
through the l*orta Capena, the Dripping Gate 
{Madida) of Martial and Juvenal (long since closed, 
but whose position was determined by the dis¬ 
covery in 1584 of the first milestone of the Via 
Appia, and since then confirmed by the discovery 
of the walls of the gate). These may now be seen 
in the cellar of the O^eria della Porta Capena, 
All Rome is historic ground and of special interest 
to the student of NT times, for the places associated 
with the names of the apostles and their friends 
and converts are in many instances still to be seen, 
in some few cases unchanged since apostolic times. 
They will be treated of under the respective names. 

3. When and by whom the gospel was first pro¬ 
claimed in Rome is uncertain. As sojourners from 
Romo were in .lerus. on the day of Pentecost, some 
of them may have been among the 3000 converts 
St. Paul refers to Romans who were 
in Christ before him (Ro IG^). Many of the Jews 
who had been banished by the edict of Claudius 
were brought under the inlluence of St. Paul, and 
on returning to Rome swelled the ranks of the 
missionaries and converts there (Ao 18^*Ro 
Prisca and Aquila should bo specially 
noted in this connexion. In A.D. 59 (or 58), when 
the Ep. to the Romans was written, there was in 
existence a strong Church, partly composed of Jews, 
partly of Gentiles. St. Paul had for many 
years cherished a strong desire and resolution to 
see Romo (Ac 19** 25**, Ro 1*^ *®). From tlie time of 
the Second Missionary Journey it had been quite 
clear to him that his mission was to the Roman 
Empire qua Empire, and all his subsequent move¬ 
ments are governed by this dominant idea. Hence 
he goes to Ephesus, the door of the East toward 
the West, afterwards to Rome, and we find him 
purposing to visit Spain, the great province of the 
West. There is much plausibility in the view that 
his purpose in appealing to Cmsar was to gain 
recognition for Christianity as a religio licita (cf. 
Ramsay, St, Paul tke Traveller^ n. *308); and he 
apparently succeeded for the time oeing, for after 
his first triad the emperor left Jews and Christians 
in peace. 


About A.D. 61 he was brought to Rome as a 
prisoner. Nero had already begun to disappoint 
the promise of the early years of his reign, and had 
given way to his ungovernable savagery. For two 
1 years before his trial, St. Paul lived either in the 
preetorian barracks attached to the palace, or in the 
praetorian camp (but see p. 33*) in the N.E. of the 
city,—in a place in any case where, in spite of his 
bonds, he was brought into contact with the freed- 
men and slaves who formed part of the household 
of Nero (Ph 1'® 4“); or in the house of the centurion^ 
still to be seen beneath the church of S. Maria in 
Via Lata, at the junction of the Via Lata and the 
Corso (the Via Flaminia) (see Lewin, Life and 
Epistles of St, Paul, ii. 238, 239, and Appendix (I.> 
for a sketch and plan of the house). 

There is no evidence be 3 ’ond the name for the Souola dl S. 
Paolo underneath the church of S. Paolo alia Regola(i.e. arenula^ 
from the sand deposited by the Tiber) near the moaorn Ghetto, 
but the underground chamber is unquestionably old. Neither 
do we know with certainty the spot whore the trial of St. Paul 
took place. The Preetariurn of Ph U3 * is the whole body of 

F ersons connected with the sittinf? in judj^mont, the supreme 
mperial Court, doubtless in this cose the Prefect or both 
Prefects of the Praitorian Guard, representing the emperor in 
his capacity os the fountain of justice, together with the 
assessors and high offleers of the court' (soe St. Paid the Trav, 
p. 85, and cf. art. PR/WTOiiium). The Mamertin dungeon or 
TvlUanum. under the church of S. Giuseppe de’ Falegnami, 
remains as it was in apostolic days, though the stairs leading to- 
the lower dungeon are modern. The only entrance originally 
was through the hole in the roof. Here St. Peter and St. Paul 
are said to have been immured during St. Paul's second im¬ 
prisonment. The outbreak of Nero's fury, which resulted in a 
renewai of hostiliticsagainst the Christians, icd to the nuniorou» 
martyrdoms in the garden of Nero (now partly covered by St. 
Peter's), where, amid sufTerings of fiendish ingenuity, so many 
disciples sealed their testimony with their blood (Tac. A?in. 
XV. 44 ; Suet. A^cro, 35; Renan, liibbert Lecture, 70-93; Light- 
foot, Nf. Clement, il. 26, 27). This was in a.d. 64-65. About 
this time, or a little later, St. Paul sulTered martyrdom by 
execution. He was led out of the city post the Pyramid of 
Caius Cestius, along the Via Ostiensis, thence along the Via 
Laurentina, to a spot near some springs, then known os Aqua> 
Salvise, now callea Tre Fonlane, arul there, being a Roman 
citizen, was beheaded. Tills fact gives point to his words in 
Ph 28 ’ obedient even unto death, yea, the death of the cross,’ i.e. 
to a more degrading form of death than the apostle himself 
would have been allowed to suffer. The site is fixed partly by 
an unbroken trorlition and partly by local evidence. It is a 
wild, desolate spot, almost uninhabitable through the prevalent 
malaria (the Trappist monks have of recent years redeemed it 
by planting eucalyptus), so that there would he everything 
against the invention of such a site for so important an event. 
This factor has very frequently to be borno in mind in Judging 
of the likelihood! or the reverse of a traditional site. Over the 
spot a memorial oratory was erected in the 6th cent., whose 
‘foundations were discovered In 1867 beneath the present 
church of S. Panlo alle Tro Fontane, erected in the l7th cent., 
together with historical inscriptions In Latin and Armenian’ 
(Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Pome, p. 156). Lanciani also- 
quotes an interesting fact confirmatory^ of the tradition that the 
apostle was beheaded under a stone pine. The Trappiats weru 
excavating In 189.5 for the foundation of a water-tank behind the 
chapel, and found a moss of coins of Nero, together with several 
pine cones fossili/.ed by age and earth pressure. 

There is a continuous tradition, found first In Tertulliau 
{Scarp. 16; de Prcescript. 36) and in Caius of Rome (quoted by 
Bus. HE n. XXV. 0, 7), and repeated in varying forms by later 
writers, to the effect that St. Paul was buried on the Via Ostia. 
Says Caius : ‘ But 1 e.an show you the trophies of the apostles. 
For if you will go to the Vatican, or to the Ostian road, you will 
find the trophies of those who have laid the foundation of this 
church.’ So that about the beginning of the 3rd cent, the 
prevalent belief in Rome was that St. Paul was buried on the 
Via Ostia. The translation of his body, toother with that of St. 
Peter, to thecatacombof St. Sebastian, to the spot called Platonia, 
occurred later, in a.d. 268, probably owing to the Valerian perse¬ 
cution. This seems to dispose of the ingenious theory of Mr. 
A, 8. Barnes {St, Peter and nie Tomb in Rome), that the apostlee 
were buried first of all in the catacomb, and only removed to 
the Vatican and the Ostian Way after the persecution of Valerian 
had ceased, and therefore enables us to accept the earlier and 
more likely theory of de Rossi. The tradition is that a certain 
Roman matron named Lucina, a disciple of the apostle, begged 
the body and buried it In her own garden on the Ostian road, 
at the spot now marked by the basilica of S. Paolo fuorl le 
mura. L>e Rossi has conjectiirally identified (and the identifloa- 
tion is accepted by Lanciani and others) Lucina with Poroponia 
Onecina, the wife of Aulus Plautus, the conqueror of Britain, 
of whom Tacitus {Anncd. xill. S2) records that she was aoousecY 
of 'foreign superstition,’ was tried by her husband, and 
acquitted. Recent investigations have made It very probable 
that she was a Christian. An Inscription was discovered in the 
oametefy of Sk Oallixtu8« nOMHONlOC rPHKeiNOC. The 
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subsequent and varied history of the famous basilica need not 
be detailed here. Suffice it to say that within the walls of that 
most glorious fane, into which the kings of the earth poured 
their treasure after the fire of 1826, rests all that is mortal of 
the great apostle. The remains were enclosed by Constantine 
in a bronze sarcophagus, and Lanciani {op. oit. p. 157) relates 
that in 1891 he examined the grave so far as he then could. 
* 1 found myself on a flat surface paved with slabs of marble, on 
one of wh^^ (placed negligently in a slanting direction) are 

engraved the words, PAVLO APOSTOLO MART_This in- 

scnption belongs to the 4th cent.,* and is, it will be obsen^ed, 
dedicatory and not declaratory. It is possible that ere long 
more will be known of this tomb and of tne garden in which it 
eto^. The Italian Government is constructing a sewer from 
Rome to Ostia, and the excavations will include the garden of 
Lucina. £. Stevenson (since dead) has recorded in an article 
full of interest, * Osservazioni sulla topografla della via Ostiense 
« sul cimitero ove fu sepolto I’apostolo 8. Paolo’ (Nuovo 
BxUlettino di A rehedogia Cristiana, Anno ill. n. 8, c. 4,1897), all 
that is known about the tomb up to the time of writing, and the 
BuUettino will contain an account of any discoveries that are 
mode during the progress of the engineering works. On the 
possibility of the bodies of St. Peter and St Paul having been 
carried off 1^ the Saracens in a.i>. 846, see Lanciani, Destruction 
<^f Ancient Botnet p. 129 ff. 

During his imprisonment St. Paul wrote the Ed. 
to Philemon, ana the Epp. to the Churches in Phil¬ 
ippi, Colossa*, and Ephesus. From Koine also was 
written the second Ep. to Timothy shortly before 
his martyrdom, in A.D. 67 (?). (For a discussion of 
questions connected with St. Paul’s imprisonment, 
see Paul, and cf. Ramsay, Church in the Roman 
Empire t and St. Paul the Trav. ; for the constitu¬ 
tion of tlie early Church at Rome, see Romans ; cf. 
Lightfoot, Philippians^t 1-27, 97-102 ; Hort, Chris¬ 
tian Ecclesia). 

The relation of St. Peter to Rome has been a 
matter of keen controversy. The general questions 
of St. Peter’s presence and martyrdom in Romo have 
been fully discussed in the article Peter, and there 
is now an almost unanimous agreement among 
scholars that the apostle suirered martyrdom in 
the eternal city, the only point of difference being 
as to the date, some adhering to the earlier date, 
simultaneously with or shortly after the death of 
St, Paul, some (notably W. M. Ramsay and Swete, 
see Church in Roman EmpirCy p. 279; St. Marky 
p. xviii) inclining to a later date, in the persecu¬ 
tion of Domitian, but not later than tliat. What 


with this tradition—the house of Prisca and the 
house of Pudens, on which see below. 

The question as to the significance of Babylon in 
1 P 5** and in the Apoc. has already been discussed 
in a separate article. (See Babylon in NT, and add 
to the literature there given, Butcher, The Church 
in Egypt), At what date the name of Babylon 
came to be so used cannot be definitely determined; 
but it was a familiar designation in the 1st cent, 
of the Christian era. In 2 Es, (3' IS**®), which is 
now usually assigned to the age of Domitian, it is 
BO used. In the Sibylline OracleSy v, 158—written 
about A.D. 80, or earlier, in the judgment of Ewald 
and Hilgenfeld—we find the words— 

gal irSvTov re ^aOvv Kalrr^y BajSu^tora 

^IraXlag yacar 

In the Jer. Talm. (Aboda zara^ o. 1) there is a 
curious passage to the efi'ect that, on the day when 
Jeroboam set up the golden calves, Remus and 
Romulus built two huts at Rome. The story is 
repeated with variations in the Mid rash Raoba 
(on Ca 1®), and it is said that the huts repeatedly 
fell down, until water brought from the Euphrates 
was mixed with the clay, and the huts thus made 
stable received the name pVaa ’on. (Cf. Otho, Lex. 
Robb.), 

The general opinion even among interpreters of 
opposite schools is that Babylon in the Apocalypse 
(14® 16‘® 17® must be understood as Rome. 

The reference to it as the seat of universal empire 
(17^*), as the centre of a bloody persecution (17®), 
above all to the seven mountains (17®), shows that, 
whether wo are to give a mystical sense or not 
to that which is signified, Babylon stands for Rome. 
As the city of the seven hills, Rome is lauded by 
Virgil, Horace, Ovid, and Claudian ; it is so repre¬ 
sented on coins; it is so designated in the Sibyll, 
(ii. 18, etc.); in the month of December it cele¬ 
brated the feast of the Septimontimny and, if 
a statement of Tertullian is to be trusted, Septi- 
montius was one of its many divinities {ad 
Nationes, ii. 15). 


has been already said about the burial-place of St. 
Paul applies to that of St. Peter. His tomb in the 
Vatican Cemetery was well known in the days of 
Caius of Rome, and therefore anterior to the trans¬ 
lation of the body to the catacomb of S. Sebastiano. 
This has been recently questioned in an able book 
(cited above) by Mr. A. S. Barnes—a work full of 
interest, in its later parts dealing with the site of 
the tomb in old and new St. Peter’s, but vitiated 
in the earlier chapters by an insufficient review of 
evidence and many inaccuracies (see review by 
Ramsay in Bookmany September 1900). The site 
of the martyrdom is sometimes stated to have been 
where the obelisk now stands in the centre of the 
piazza; but this is inaccurate. The obelisk was 
moved when new St. Peter’s was built, and the 
true site is marked by a slab with an inscription 
(worn, neglected, and needing renewal) to be found 
in the pavement of the courtyard behind the 
sacristy on the north side of the present basilica. 
The sites of the supposed parting of St. Peter and 
St. Paul, and of the Domine quo vadis? story may 
or may not bo genuine. The chapels in both in¬ 
stances are modern. The archceological evidence 
supporting the residence of St. Peter in Rome is 
strong. It should be borne in mind, however, that 
his residence there, if proved, does not car^ with 
it the episcopate, nor, if it did, does that involve 
the furtner daims of supremacy and infallibility. 
If Ramsay is right and St. Peter did not die till 
the lost quarter of the 1st cent., there is then room 
(though not at the period traditionally assigned to 
them) for the alleged twenty-five years* residence 
and work in Rome. Two spots are locally connected 


The question of the visit of St. John the apostle to Rome is 
one that is so far wry>ped in obscurity. The fir.sL niention of it 
is in Tertullian {de Prcee. Ilcer. 86), who says : ‘ Ubi Apostolus 
Joannes posteaquam, In oleum if^neum demersus, nihil passus 
cst, in insulam rolcgatur.’ The only other early notice of this 
event Is found in the Fragmenta Folycarpiana (see Lightfoot. 
Jgnatiue}, whicli is, however, both of uncertain authorship and 
date. The catena of which it fonns a part was compiled by 
some writer later than Victor of Capua, 480-654 (Lightfoot, op. 
cit. iii. 420ff.). This fragment runs thus ; ‘ Idem ad hiec verba 
Christi: Calioera ineum bibetis, etc. rMt202-"]. Per huiusmodi 
potum signiflcat passionem, et Jacobum quidern novissimum 
inartyrio consummandum, fratrem vero eius Joannem tran- 
siturum absque marlyrio, quamvis et affiictiones plurinias et 
exsilia tolerarit, sed prseparatam raartyrio mentem Christus 
martyrem iudicavit. Nam a|>ostolus Paulas, Quotidie, inquit, 
morior: cum impossibile sit quotidie mori homincm ea inorte 
qua semol vita Wc finitur. Sed quoniam pro evangelio ad 
mortem iugiter erat preparattis, se mori quotidie sub ca signifl- 
catione testatus ost. Legitur et in dolio ferventis olei pro 
nomine Christi bealus Joannes fuisse demersus.’ The traditional 
site on which this confession of St. John took place is outside 
the Porta Latina (now closed). Hence the celebration in the 
Calendar of 8. John ante Port. Latina. The church of S. Giovanni 


a Porta Latina was founded by Pope Adrian i. in 772, and the 
adjoining circular chapel of 8. 01o\anni in Oleo was erected so 
recently ae 1609. But although there are no documentary 
records earlier than those cited, and no evidence for the existence 
of a ihrine on Uiis spot earlier than the 8th cent., yet it is hardly 
a place likely to have been choeen unless there were some roosone 
(lost to us now) for the selection. It is out of the way, near no¬ 
where, and very inaooessible even to-day. So that there is no a 
priori ground for setting aside the traditional spot. Not without 
Interest in the same connexion is the dedication of the cathedral 
of Rome (omnium Urbi$ et Orbit Eccleeiarum mater et oaput) 
from about the 6th cent., * to Christ the Saviour, and in honour 
of St. John the Baptist and St. John the Evangelist’ The 
earlier dedication was *to Christ the Saviour' alone. It is 
difficult to resist the belief that probably at the time of the 
Keronian persecution, and for some cause and length of time as 
yet unknown to us, St John did visit the city of Che seven hills, 
and thence, perhaps, derived his conception of Nero as the Beast 
from (as Renan suggests, RAntichriety p. 176) seeing the emperof 
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* difli^ised as a wild beast, and in that disguise let loose from a 
cage, and personating the furies of a tiger or a panther.* Of. 
Suet. NerOt 29. 

Connected with the Apostolic Church in Rome 
there were many whose names are mentioned in 
the NT, and with whom associations remain in the 
city of to-day. Chief among those are I^RISCA 
and Ac^uila (which see). Plumptro claimed for 
them {Biblical Studies, p. 415 ff.) the honour of 
l>eing the real founders of the Church of Rome. 
But certain it is that their liouse (Ro 16®) was one, 
if not the only one or the earliest, of the meeting- 
places of the primitive Church ; and here St. Peter 
IS said to liave stayed, for some time at least, during 
his residence in Rome. The church of S. Prisca on 
the Aventine Hill marks the spot. The dedication 
to Prisca is older than the saint of the same name 
(Virgin and Martyr, commemorated in the Calendar 
on January 18th), whose body was placed there by 
Eiitychus towards the end of the Srcf century. The 
original designation of the church is the Titulus 
Pt'tscas, and even in the 12th cent, it is known as 
the ‘ titulus heatorum Aquilo! et Prisccs.* I)e Rossi 
has published accounts of two very remarkable 
discoveries made in the 18th cent. The original 
oratory was discovered in 1776 in a garden near the 
church. It was decorated with frescoes in which the 
symbol of the fish and the'figures of the apostles were 
clearly discernible. No attention was paid to the 
discovery, and the only record of it is in ‘a scrap of 
paper in Codex 9697 of the Bibliothhque Nationale 
in Paris, in which a man named Carrara speaks of 
having found a subterranean chapel near S. Prisca, 
decorated with paintings of the 4th cent. A copy 
of the frescoes seems to have been made at the 
time, but no trace of it has l)een found’ (Lanciaui’s 
Pagan and Christian Home), A few years later 
the ruins of an old Roman house were discovered 
close to the church, but oratory and house have 
alike now disappeared. Lanciani ^ives an account 
of part of this latter excavation, which is important. 

* A bronze tablet was found, which had been oflereil 
to Gains Marcus Pudens Cornolianus by the people 
of Clunia as a token of gratitude. . . . The tablet, 
dated a.d. 222, proves that the house of Aquila 
and Prisca in apostolic times liad suhsoquentJy 
passed into the liatuls of a Cornelius Pudens ; in 
ot her words, that the relations formed between the 
two families <liiring the sojourn of the apostles had 
been faithfully maintained by their descendants. 
Their intimate connexion is also proved by the fact 
that I’udens, Pndentiana, Praxedes, and Prisca 
were all buried in the cemetery of Priscilla 
on the Via Salaria.’ So that, in all probability, 
beside that lonely church on the Aventine must 
we look for the cradle of the infant Church of 
Rome. 

The recently excavated house of Pudens on the 
Viminal Hill is thus connected with that just 
described. Pudens, mentioned in 2 Ti 4®*, in 
company with Linus and Claudia (see PuDENS), 
has been the subject of many conjectures (see 
Lightfoot, Clement, i. 76(1'., ii. 464; Parrar, St, 
Paul, p. 681), upon which Roman arclueology has 
tlirown no light. The church, now called S. 
Pndentiana (a later ignorant change from the 
earlier name ‘the church of Pudens’ — Ecclesia 
Pudentiana), has existed in some form on the 
present site from very early times. Pius I. in the 
middle of the 2nd cent, granted to Pudentiana, 
Praxedes, and Timotheus, daughters and son of 
Pudens, the institution of a regular titulus, or 
parish, with a font for baptism. Here, too, were 
reserved some pieces of household furniture used 
y St. Peter during his stay. Part of this, the 
old wooden table on which the apostle is said to 
have celebrated the Lord’s Supper, was given by 
Cardinal Wiseman (who was titular of the church) 


to St. John Lateran. If it had been a stone altar 
or an elaborate piece of Avork, doubt would easily 
gatiier round it. But there is nothing per se 
against the genuineness of the relic. The excava¬ 
tion of the house is still proceeding. 

Together with the house of Prisca and the house 
of Pudens, both genuine memorials of the apostolic 
age and closely connected Avith St. I’eter and St. 
Paul, should be mentioned the house of Clement 
beneath the loAver church of S. Clemente near the 
Colosseum (see Lightfoot, Clement, i. 91 tf.). This 
has been for many years flooded with Avater; but 
one of the present writers Avas privileged, by the 
kind permission of the authorities, to inspect it so 
far as t>os8ible this year (1900), and it is to oe hoped 
that ere long it may be drained and once more 
opened to the arclueologist and the pilgrim. For 
its interest is that of the apostolic times, whatever 
view wo may take of the personality of St. Clement 
and of his connexion Avitli the Clement mentioned 
by St. Paul. 

There remain to be noticed only the catacombs 
and other funereal memorials of Rome bearing on 
NT times. The inscriptions, frescoes, and monu¬ 
ments have been mostly removed to the Lateran 
and Capitoline museums, and can be there studied 
Avith the help of such Avorks as de Rossi, Northcote 
(though now somewhat out of date), WithroAV, 
The Catacombs of Home, and Malleson and Taker’s 
Handbook to Christian and Ecclesiastical Home, 
3 A'ols. (the catacombs are dealt Avith in the first 
volume). The exploration of the columbarium of 
the empress Livia has led to the possible identifica¬ 
tion of some of the names in llo 16 (see Light¬ 
foot, Philippians, Excursus). See also Nrreus. 

Monumental evidence also conlirms the tradi¬ 
tional friendship between Seneca and St. Paul. 
See Lanciani, Pagan and Christian Ro)ne; Ramsay, 
St, Paul the Traveller, p. 353 tf. 

Much still has to he uone before our knowledge 
of Rome in the 1st cent, is anything like complete, 
ami almost every day brings its news. The enthu¬ 
siastic band of Italian seholars, beaded by Lanciani 
and Marucchi and Haccelli, is working hard, and 
great things are expected from the newly founded 
British School in Romo. The BulleiUno and the 
Niiovo Bullcttino contain full records of all recent 
discoveries. Among the researches needing to be 
made are those concerning the burial of other 
aj)ostles in Rome, in a<ldition to those alremly 
named, e.g, St. 'fimothy (in St. Paul’s outside the 
Avails), St. Bartholomew, etc., and a scientific 
sifting of the evidence concerning many of the 
Eastern relics (such as the Santa Scala) and 
remains. In the case of the latter class the his¬ 
tory is fairly clear from the time of Helena 
onAvards, but before that, Avhioh is the crucial 
period, it is all vague and unsatisfactory. 

Professor James Orr, in his Neglected Factors 
in the Study of the Early Progress of Christianity 
(1899), has suggested two fields of inquiry—first, 
into the actual numbers of Christians in the city 
in the 1st cent, (on this the evidence of the cata¬ 
combs has yet to be examined fully, but the 
numbers appear to have been very much larger 
than is commonly supposed); and, secondly, into 
the social status of those who were drawn into the 
infant Church. He has shown very clearly that 
the poor werb by no means the only members, and 
the evidence of houses like those of Pudens, Prisca, 
and Clement, of churches like that discovered 
this year (1900) on the very Palatine Hill itself 
(of as yet unknown date, but very early), all goes 
to show that then as noAV the gospel Avas universal 
in its poAver as well as in its claim, and that St. 
Paul’s great Apologia in Romans for the ‘Avisdom* 
of God was addressed to the wise and learned at 
well as to the freedmen and slaves. 
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John Patrick and F. Keltok. 

ROOF (la, perhaps from a root meaning ‘ to 
cover,' n-iip [once, Gn 19®, tr’^ * roof,* lit. ‘ beam *], 
i;n [‘ roof of tlie mouth *]; ar^yy ).—The most con¬ 
venient form of roof for domestic purposes in a 
dwelling-house is undoubtedly a flat one; but the 
form of roof from the earliest times has probably 
been governed by a variety of factors, of which the 
most important are the materials procurable near 
the spot and the climatic conditions. 

In northern climates, where wood is plentiful 
and the snowfall is heavy, a high-pitchecf roof of 
thatch or shingle can be readily made, and is a 
necessity. All around the shores of tlie Mediter¬ 
ranean Sea, where there is no snow and slight 
rainfall, and where timber can be procured, the 
most convenient form of roof can be economically 
constructed, and that is a flat one of some sub¬ 
stance impervious to water. In more tropical 
climates, where the rains are exceedingly heavy 
and sudden, and the houses are for the most part 
of wood, the roofs again are usually high-pitched, 
and of thatch or leaves. In countries, such a.s 
(^haldica, where there is little or no wood, the 
.storehouse.s and places where dryness i.s neces¬ 
sary are built with thick walls and vaults with 
flat roofs or masonry domes, and for the same 
rea.son t he houses of modern Jerusalem are built 
with thick walls and domes. The houses other¬ 
wise in Assyria-Chaldica are flat-roofed. 

In Egypt, where timber is scarce, but where 
stone is plentiful, the roofs are usually flat, the 
roofs of the peasants’ houses being usually lightly 
constructed, and re.sting on palm beams, while the 
temples and palaces were roofed with stone. 

Probably from the earliest times the same forms 
of roof have obtained in the same parts of the 
world, except that local circumstances have here 
and there interfered. For the buildings of Nineveh 
and Babylon, as well as for Jerusalem, the cedars 
of Lebanon were made use of. In Jerusalem, in 
early days, the roofs were flat, and the scarcity of 
timber, necessitating domed roofs, appears to have 
been first felt after the siege of the Holy City by 
Titus. In early days in Greece the roofs were flat, 
and it was customary to walk upon them. But 
IX)inted roofs were also used. In liome the sola'i'ia, 
properly places for basking in the sun, were terraces 
on the tops of houses. In the time of Seneca the 
Homans formed artificial gardens on the tops of 
their houses, which contained even fruit trees and 
fish ponds (Smith’s Diet, of Gr, and Rom, Ant,, s, 

‘ pomus ’). Herodotus (ii. 95) says that the Egyp¬ 
tians slept on the roof in the marshy part of Lower 
Eg^t. 

‘ Even the houses of the poor seem generally to 
have had their courtyards, at the back of which a 
structure was raised consisting of a single storey 
surmounted by a flat roof, to which access was 
given by a single staircase * leading from the court¬ 
yard. 

‘ The flat roof seems to have been universal in 
Egypt; it added to the accommodation of the 


house; it afforded a pleasant rendezvous for the 
family in the evening, where they enjoyed the 
view and the fresh breezes which spring up at 
sunset. At certain seasons they must have slept 
there. On the other hand, the granaries, barns, 
and storehouses are almost always dome-shaped. 

‘ The flat roof of the house had a parapet round 
it, and sometimes a light outer roof supported 
hy slender columns of nrilliantly painted wood ’ 
(Perrot and Chipiez, i. 36). 

Fergusson {History of ArcJiiteeiure, 119) gives 
an illustration of a three-storeyed dwelling in the 
Egyptians’ own q^uaint style, * the upper storey 
apparently being like those of the Assyrians, an 
open gallery supi)orted by dwarf columns. In the 
centre is a 8tairca.se leading to the upper storey, 
and on the left hand an awning supported on 
wooden nillars, which seems to have been an in¬ 
dispensable part of all the better class of houses.’ 
‘In the Yezidi House we see an exact repro¬ 
duction in every essential respect of the style 
of building in the days of Sennacherib. Here 
we have the wooden pillars with bracket capitals, 
supporting a mass of timber intended to be 
covered with a thickness of earth sutficient to 
revent the rain or heat penetrating to the 
welling. There is no reason to doubt that the 
houses of the humble classes were in former times 
similar to that here represented * {ib, 160). In 
speaking of the palace or Esarhaddon, Fergusson 
says (iS. 164), ‘Had these buildings been con¬ 
structed like those of the Egyptians, their remains 
would probably have been applied to other uur- 
po.se8 long ago ; but having been overwhelmea so 
early ancT forgotten, they have been preserved to 
our day ; nor is it dillicult to see how this has 
occurretl. The pillars that 8ui)ported the roof 
being of wood, probably of cedar, and the beams 
on the under side of the roof being of the same 
niaterial, nothing was easier than to set them on 
lire. The fall of the roofs, which were probably 
coinnosed, as at the present day, of 6 or 6 ft. of 
earth, that being requisite to keep out heat as 
well as wet, would prol)al)ly sulfice to bury the 
building up to the height of the sculpture. The 
gradual crumbling of the thick walls, consequent 
on their unprotected exposure to the atmosphere, 
would add 3 or 4 ft. to this ; so that it is hardly 
too much to suppose that green grass might have 
been growing on the buried palaces of Nineveh 
before two or three years had elapsed from the 
time of their destruction and desolation. When¬ 
ever this had taken place, the mounds afforded far 
too teini)ting positions not to be speedily occu¬ 
pied by the villages of the natives.* We may here 
remark that the modest dwellings of the Egyptian 
fellah are often covered by vaults of fris^, that is 
to say, of compressed or kneaded clay. None of 
the ancient monuments of Egypt possess such 
vaults, which are of much less durability than 
those of stone or brick. We are, however, disposed 
to believe that they were used in ancient times 
(Perrot and Chipiez, i. 110). 

The palaces of Babylon appear to have consisted 
of courtyards and long narrow chambers; and os 
stone was not readily obtained, the question of 
how^ they were roofed has occasioned much dis¬ 
cussion. Diodorus (ii. 10) states that the hanging 
gardens of Babylon were 8iip])orted by stone 
beams, 16 ft. long and 4 ft, wide; but Strabo 
(xvii. 1. 6) says they were supported by vaulted 
arcades. Sir n. Layard believed that there were 
only flat roofs at Nineveh similar to that of modern 
houses in Mosul and the neighbouring villages, 
and states that he never came upon the slightest 
trace of a vault, while in almost evenr room that 
he excavated he found wood ashes and carbonized 
timber. He suggests that the long and narrow 
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rooms were roofed with beams of palm or poplar, 
resting on the summit of the walls (Layard, 
Nineveh^ ii. 256). 

That flat roofs must have been extensively used 
is evident from the number of limestone roof rollers 
found by M. Place {Niriiv6^ i. 293) in his excava> 
tions in the ruins of buildings where they had 
fallen with the roofs ; but Place as well as Perrot 
and Cliipiez (i. 103) are of opinion that though the 
roofs were flat they were in many cases supported 
by brick vaults, side by side with other flat roofs 
of timber. Arches still standing in the city gates, 
and fragments of vaults found within the chambers 
of Sargon’s palace at Khorsabad, give colour to 
this opinion. A vaulted storehouse for grain with a 
flat roof is shown in Wilkinson’s Ancient Egyptians 
(vol. ii. p. 135). 

Strabo (xv. 3. 18), quoting from some old 
authority on Susiana, states, * In order to prevent 
the houses from becoming too hot, their roofs are 
covered with 2 cubits of earth, the weight of 
which compels them to make those dwellings 
long and narrow ; because although they had only 
sliort beams, they had to have large rooms, so as 
to avoid being suiFocated.* 

What strikes one in considering the subject of 
roofs is the similarity of design in the countries 
north and south of Palestine (Assyria, Chaldaea, 
Egypt), the difl'erence being due only to the 
material available. Wilkinson (ii. 115) says that 
the roofs of rooms of houses in Egypt were sup¬ 
ported by rafters of the date tree, arranged close 
together, or more generally at intervals, with trans¬ 
verse layers of palm branches or planks. Many 
roofs were vaulted, and b\iilt, like the rest of the 
house, of crude bi ick. On the top of the house 
was a terrace, which served as well for a place of 
repose as for exercise during the heat; it w'as 
covered by a roof supported on columns ; here 
they slept, using a mo.s(|uito net (Herod, ii. 95). 
The floors of the rooms were flat on the upper 
side, whether the rooms beneath were vaulted or 
supported on rafters. Strabo (xvii, 1. 37), in 
sneaking of the labyrinth at Lake Moeris, tells us 
that the roofs of the dwellings here consisted of 
a single stone each, and that the covered w'ays 
throughout the whole range were roofed in the 
same manner with single slab.s of stone of extra¬ 
ordinary size, without the admixture of timber or 
of any other material. * On ascending the roof, 
which is not a great height, for it consists only 
of a single storey, there may be seen a field thus 
composed of 8tone.s. Descending again and looking 
into the auh'e, these may be seen in a line sup¬ 
ported by twenty-seven pillars, each consisting of 
a single stone.’ Perrot and Chipiez (i. 109) give 
examples of a complete system of construction, 
belonging exclusivelv to Egypt, for stone buildings 
with stone roofs. The interior of the building is 
divided up by rows of vertical supports or monoliths, 
on which rest architraves or stone beams, and across 
from architrave to architrave are placed long flat 
stones forming the roof. This, however, seems to 
have applied only to temples, the palaces as w’ell 
as the liouses of the people having been of very 
light construction, of wood or crude brick. 

At Luxor, Karnak, and the Kamesseum, the 
temples are provided with staircases by which 
these flat roofs niay be reached. These roofs 
seem to have been freely opened to the people, 
just as with us one is allowed to ascend domes 
and belfries for the sake of the view over the sur¬ 
rounding building and country. 

The flat roofs of houses in the East have been 
used from the earliest times for a variety of 
domestic and even public purposes .—For devotion 
and prayer, St. Peter went up upon the house¬ 
top to pray about the sixth hour (Ac 10»). They 


were used also for idolatrous purposes. There 
were altars on the top of the roof - chamber 
of Ahaz in Jerusalem (2 K 23^*). They 
burned incense to Baal on the roofs of houses 
in Jerus^em (Jer 19^* 32^); and there they also 
worshipped the host of heaven (Zm>h 1®).— For 
recreation and for sleep at night. It is custom¬ 
ary at the present day for the people (especially 
the old) to take exercise morning and evening 
on the roof of the hou.se ; and during the 
summer • time members of the family usually 
sleep on the roof, carrying their bedding up at 
night and down again in the morning. ‘ At night 
all sleep on the tops of their houses, their beds 
being spread upon their terraces, without any 
other covering over their heads than the vault of 
heaven. The poor seldom have a screen to keep 
them from the gaze of passengers ’ (Morin, Persia, 
229). ‘ We supped on the top of the house for cool¬ 
ness, according to their custom, and lodged there 
likewise, in a sort of closet about 8 ft. square, of 
wicker-work, plastered round towards the bottom, 
but witliout any doors’ (Pocock’s Travels, ii. 6). 
Saul appears to have slept on the roof of Samuel’s 
hou.se in the unnamed city. ‘ And it came to 
pass, about the spring of the day, that Samuel 
called to Saul on the liousetop, saying, Up, that 
I may send thee away’ (1 S O-^®); ‘David walked 
upon the roof of the king’s house at Jerusalem, 
and from the roof saw a woman washing her.self ’ 
(2 SID); ‘ AEsalom spread a tent upon the top of 
the house’ (2 S 16^^); ‘Nebuchadnezzar walTked 
upon the royal palace at Babylon ’ (Dn 4^®); 
‘ Samuel communed with Saul upon the top of the 
house* (IS 9^^); ‘the people made themselves 
lK)oths, every one upon the roof of his house * 
(Neh 8'®). 

They used the housetops to malce their public 
lamentations, and in the villages to proclaim any 
news that required to bo promulgated. As the 
houses had few window.s opening to the streets, 
the people rushed to the roofs to look down upon 
any processions, and to view what w'as going on 
far and near. ‘At the present time local governors 
in country districts cause their commands thus to 
be published. These proclamations are generally 
made in the evening, after the peoi)le have 
returned from their labours in the field ; the 
)ublic crier a.scend3 the highest roof at hand, and 
ifts up his voice in a long-drawn call upon all 
faithful subjects to give ear and obey, lie then 
f)roceed8 to announce, in a set form, the will of 
their master, and to demand obedience thereto.* 
‘ On their housetops, and in their broad places, every 
one howleth’ (Is 15® 22*). ‘On all the housetops 
of Moab, and in the streets thereof, there is 
lamentation ’ (Jer 48®®). ‘ Proclaim upon the house¬ 
tops* (Mt 10^, Lk 12*). Eu.sebius {HE ii. 23) tells 
us that ‘ the Pharisees, who had a design upon the 
life of St. James, bishop of Jerusalem, persuaded 
him to preach to the people, when as.sembled at 
the Pas.sover, from the battlements of the temple, 
alluding to this custom of proclaiming from the 
housetop whatever was to be made known far and 
wide.* 

The roof of the house in the East is used as is 
the backyard of Eurojiean houses ; linen and flax 
are dried there, also figs, apricots, raisins, and com. 

‘ The ordinary’ houses have no other place where 
the inmates can either see the sun, “smell the 
air,” dry their clothes, set out their flower-pots, or 
do numt)erless other things essential to their health 
and comfort* {Land ana Book, i. 49). Kahab the 
harlot brought the spies up to the roof of the 
house and hid them with the stalks of flax, which 
she had laid in order about the roof (Jos 2®).' 

The staircase from the roof leads down into the 
inner court (Mt 10*^ 24^^, Lk 12*). Battlements or 
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a parapet were enjoined by the la\y, a very neces¬ 
sary precaution, to prevent loss of life from falling 
over (Dt 22®). 

The manner in which Samson brought down the 
roof of the temple of Dagon (Jg 16), upon which 
about 3000 persons were assembled, by pulling 
down the two principal pillars, has not yet been 
satisfactorily ascertained. Shaw describes having 
seen several hundreds of people assembled, on the 
dey’s palace in Algiers, to view an exhibition of 
wrestlers, and describes how the pulling down of 
the front or centre pillars would have been 
attended by a catastrophe similar to that which 
happened to the Philistines (Shaw, Travels^ p. 283). 
Cf. further, Moore, Jud(fes, ad loc. 

The flat roofs in Syria at the present day are 
made as follows: Stout beams are first laid across 
the walls about 2 ft. apart; crosswise is laid tough 
brushwood, or, if that cannot be obtained, split 
wood with matting, and over it a mass of thorny 
bush in bundles; upon this is laid a plaster of 
mud or clay mortar, which is well pressed in, and 
over this a layer of earth 6 to 12 in. thick. This is 
plastered over with mud and straw as a protection 
against the rain. Each roof requires a little stone 
roller to be always ready—the handles of wood 
being movable, and used for all the rollers of the 
different roofs; periodically, and whenever the 
rain falls, the rmler must be used to fill in the 
cracks and keep the roof compact. Constant care 
is required to avoid leakage (f*r 27^®). During the 
excavations at Jerusalem one of these roof 
rollers was found in the ancient aqueduct to the 
west of the temple, where it must have lain for 
quite 1800 years, showing that flat roofs at that 
time were in use at Jerusalem, though at the 
present day they are mostly domed roofs of stone, 
on account of the scarcity of timber. The un¬ 
covering of a roof (Mk 2^) of this nature w'ould not 
be a dilncult matter. See House in vol. ii. p. 432*. 

For other points connected with the subject of 
this art. see liRiCK, Gate, House, Pavement, 
Walls. 

Litbraturr.—W ilkinson, Ane, Egypt .; Fergusson, Architec¬ 
ture ; Layard, Nineveh ; Place, Ninii)4: Perrot and Chipiez, 
Egypt^ also Chaldcea and Assyria ; PEFSt ; Thomson, 

Land and the Book. See also MarHhall in Expos. March 1891, p. 
*218 f. : Ramsay, Was Christ horn at Bethlehem /; E. A. Abbott, 
Clue (1900), p. 118 ff. ; and the Oomni. on Mk 2^, Lk 

C. Warren. 

ROOM.—1. Space to stay in: Gn 24^ ‘Is there 
roQin in thy father’s house for us to lodge in ? ’; so 
2426.81 from Dip to rise up, stand; RV 

adds Is 6* for same Heb., AV ‘place’); Ps 31® 
‘Thou hast set my^feet in a large room ’(agio, from 
30”j to be spacious; RV ‘place’); Lk 2^ ‘There 
was no room for them in the inn,* and 14®* ‘Yet 
there is room ’ (both rhiros ); cf. Mai 3*® ‘ there shall 
not be room enough to receive it’ (no Heb.), Mk 2® 
‘ So that there Avas no room to receive them ’ 
priKiri RV ‘so that there was no longer 

room for them’); Lk 12*’ *I have no room where 
to bestow my fruits * {oIk ttoO, RV ‘ I have 
not where’). In this sense is the phrase ‘make 
room,* Gn 26®*, Pr 18*® (both am); to which RVm 
adds 2 Co 7* ‘make room for us* (Gr. 

AV ‘ Receive us,’ RV ‘ Open your hearts to 
us *). Similarly Ps 80® ‘ Thou pr^aredst room 
before it* (no Heb.). Cf. Dt 33^ Tind. ‘Blessed 
is the rowmmaker Gad ’ (AV ‘ Blessed be he that 
enlargeth Gad ’); and Milton, PL vii. 486— 

• First crept 

The parslmoniouB emmet, provident 
Of future, In small room large heart enclosed.* 

2. A definite position to be occupied: To 2®, Wis 
13*® (both otKTjfia); 1 Co 14*® ‘ he that occupieth the 
room of the unlearned * (6 dvavXrjpwv rbv rbirop roO 
ISidyroy, Vulg. qui supplet locum idiotce), Cf, 
lielvill, Diary^ 6, ‘I durst na wayes waver or 


mint away, hot stand stedfaat in that roum and 
station wner He haid placed me *; Calderwood, 
Hist, 128, ‘ Displacing of the Minister of Glasgow 
out of his roome, which without reproach he hath 
occupied these many years.* This is the meaning 
of ‘ room * when in A V irpurroKXiala is tr^ ‘ upper¬ 
most room* (Mt 23® Mk 12*®, RV both ‘chief place*), 
or ‘chief room* (Lk 14’, RV ‘chief seat,* 20®®, RV 
‘chief place ’), or ‘ highest room * (Lk 14®, RV ‘chief 
seat*). The Gr. word means the place of highest 
honour at table. See Food, vol. ii. p. 43*. Cf. 
Knox, Hist, 380, ‘ But, said heo (turning his face 
towards the Room where such men as had so 
affirmed sate), if I bee not able to prove the Masse 
to bee the most abominable Idolatry that ever 
was used from the beginning of the world, I offer 
my selfo to suffer the punishment appointed by 
God to a false Preacher *; Lever, Sermons, 107, 
‘Then who can desyre a better master then the 
Lorde God or a higher roume then a steward- 
shyppe in the house of Christ *; and Ps 63® in 
metre— 

* Who seek my soul to spill shall sink 
Down to earth’s lowest room.’ 

So in the frequent phrase ‘ in the room of' or ‘ in 
his room,’ the Heb. being nnn (2S 19**, IK 2*®®®* 
6*- ® 8*®, 2 K 1538 23**, 2 Ch 26*; R V adds 2 K 14®* for 
AV ‘ instead of ’); and the Gr. durL (Mt 2®®). So Ac 
24®’ * Porcius Festus came into Felix* room * (Aa^e 
diddoxov 6 lldpKiou ^rjarov, RV ‘ F^elix was suc¬ 
ceeded by Porcius Festus’). Cf. Melvill, Diary, 
129, ‘ The Generali Assemblie commandit the Pres- 
byterie of Edinbruche to keipe his roum frie, and 
place nan thairin’; Calderwood, Hist, 110, ‘It 
pertaines to the Office of a Christian Magistrate 
. . . to see that the Kirk be not invaded, nor 
hurt by false Teachers and Hirelings, nor the 
roomes thereof occupied by dumb doggs or idle 
bellies.* TJie plu. ‘in their rooms* is found in 
1 K 20®® (RV ‘room’) and 1 Ch 4®* (RV ‘stead*), 
Heb. in both places Dn'pnri. Cf. Dt 2®® Tind, * The 
Caphthoryms which came out of Caphthor de¬ 
stroyed them and dwelt in their rowmes,* This 
is the meaning in the phrase ‘ give room,* which 
has been changed into ‘ give place * in AV where- 
ever it occurs in earlier VSS; thus Gal 2® Tind. 

‘ To whom we gave no roume, no not for the space 
of an houre,* so Gen, NT 1657, but 1500 * gave not 
place.* Cf. Tindale, Works, i. 227, ‘Dearly be¬ 
loved, avenge not yourselves, but give room unto 
the wratli of God*^; and Pent, (rrologe) ‘Isaac 
when his welles which he had digged were taken 
from him, geveth rowme and resisteth not.* 

8. The ‘upper room * of Mk 14*®, Lk 22*® (Gr, dvd- 
yaiov, TR dvuryeoy), and of Ac 1*® (Gr. virepipop, RV 
‘ upper chamber *) is a room in the upper storey of 
the house, ‘ a roof-chamber * (see Moore on Jg 3®®; 
Driver, Daniel, p. 74; Thomson, Land and Book^, 
ii. 634, 636 [with illustration]; and cf. House in 
vol. ii. p. 433*). RV adds 1 Ch 28** (Heb. AV 
‘ upper chamber *). 

4. In Gn 6*® it is said that Noah’s ark had 
‘rooms* made in it. The Heb. (D'jp) is lit. ‘nests,* 
and is usually understood to mean small divisions 
or cells, J. Hastings. 

ROBE Mhhappeleth, Ca 2*, Is 35* RVm in 

both ‘autumn crocus.*—Some have derived this 
word from hd^dl, the same as the Arab, basal 
= ‘onion,* and secondarily ‘bulb.* This theory 
rests on the supposition that the initial n is a 
mistake for n. Apart, however, from the fact 
that, there is no critical support for this theory, it 
gains no probability from the ancient versions. 
The Syriac, for example, J^mt^allditd, gives the n 
also instead of n. The Targum on Ca 2' ex¬ 
plains lMha^%eleth by oip-u = narcissus (Celsius, 
Hierob/i, 489). An Assyrian word of similar 
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form, haha^llatUf Bignifies a ‘marsh plant or 
reed.* iNotwithstancliiiK the authority of Geseiiius, 
Michaelis, and Kosenmuller, we are inclined to 
accept narcissus as the correct translation. Two 
species of this genus grow in J’alestine and Syria, 
Tazetta, L., llowering from November to 
March, and N, serotinus, L., llowering in autumn. 
The former has larger and more sweetly scented 
flowers than the latter. They are of the familiar 
pattern, with a white perigonium, and yellow, 
cup-shaped crown. The scape bears from three to 
ten flowers. The mention of the ‘narcissus of 
Sharon* in parallelism with the ‘lily {shoshanndh) 
of the valleys* increases the probability that they 
are allied plants. ShOshannCth is doubtless generic, 
and may include various species of Iris, Colchicum, 
Crocus, Pancratium, Ixiolirion, Tulipa, Fritillaria, 
llyacinthus, Asphodeline, etc. (see Lily), any or 
all of which would go well in a parallelism with 
narcissus. For the tr“ ‘rose* we have only the 
authority of Ben Molech (Cels. Hierob. i. 488). 
The LXX &vOq% and KpLvov give it no support. 

The rose is mentioned m several places in the 
Apocrypha. Sirach speaks of <^irrd {>6bov ip Teptxv, 
‘a rose plant in Jericho* (24^^ cf. 39'®). Seven 
8i>ecics of rose exist in Pal. and Syria —Eosa lutea^ 
L., the Yellow Hose, which grows only in N. Syria; 
E, glutinosa, S. et S., and E. Thureti, Barnat et 
Cremli, both Alpine species; E. canhia, L., the 
Dog Kose, a mountain species; E. duinctorum, 
ThuilL, a species growing from Lebanon and Anti- 
lebanon northward ; E. Arahica^ Crop., a Sinaitic 
species; and E. Ehoenicca, Boiss. The latter is 
[Limost universal. The present writer has not 
mot with any of these spe(!ies at Jericho, but the 
last might easily grow there in hedges. There is 
nothing in the context to prevent the ‘rose plant 
in Jericho’ being a cultivated one. It has nothing 
to do with the traditional ‘ rose of Jericho.’ This 
is a low, annual Crucifer, Anastatica hicrochun- 
tina, L. 'I'he so-called rose in this case is the 
entire plant, which, after maturing, dries up, and 
its branches curl inward, forming a brown hemi¬ 
sphere, 3 to 4 in. broad. On placing the root in 
water, it absorbs moisture, ana the dry branches 
expand, and spread open. It has no resemblance 
to a rose, except in its round contour. Koses are 
everywhere cultivate<l in Pal. and Syria, and 
passionately admired by the people. The name 
IFarf/cA = Bose, is a favourite girl’s n.ame in 
Arabic (cf. NT UiiODA). One of the industries for 
which Damascus is noted is the distilling of rose¬ 
water and an essential oil (attar of roses), as well 
as the making of syrup of roses, Largo plantations 
of rosebushes are to be seen there and in other 
parts of the coiuitry. G. E. Post. 

ROSH (e’d"i).—1. A son, or, according to the LXX 
(Tws), a grandson, of Benj.Miiin, Cn 40®'. The 
reading ot Ml* d'bd rs-ii 'om ‘ Elii and Rosh. 
Muppim,* should, however, probably be corrected 
after Nu 20**** to deib'i othm ‘ Ahiram and Shupham’ 
(cf. also 1 Ch 8^**). 2. In the title of Cog 

in Ezk 38-*- 30' (IIV ‘prince of Rosh, 
Meshech, and Tubal *; AV and RVm ‘chief prince 
of Meshech and Tubal *; AVm ‘ prince of the chief 
of Meshech and Tubal *). It is most probable that 
Eosb is here the name of a people or countiy, like 
Mesiif.cii and Tubal (so LXX [Tdis] and Symm. 
and Theod.). Its position, however, cannot be 
identified. Gesenius actually thought of the 
Russians, but this is impossible. Even the land 
of Ed.\'/i, on the western border of Elam, which 
is mentioned in the cuneiform inscriptions (see 
Delitzsch, Paradies, 322), appears (see A. B. David¬ 
son, Ezekiel, ad loc.) to he too far east for the 
requirements of the prophecy. For further con¬ 
jectures see the Commentaries of Bertholet and 


Kraetzschmar, ad loc. Duhm, followed by Cheyne, 
finds this same concealed under the (‘ bow ’) 
of Is 66'®. A. Sklbie. 

RUBY.—Three Heb. words, onk, ninj, and 0*^9, 
are tr. ‘ruby* in EV (text or margin), but it is 
doubtful whether this is the stone meant. 

1. Dik is tr. ‘ ruby* in AVm and RVm at Ex 28'’ 
39'®, Ezk 28'*. The text, in each case, has sardiusy 
after the Vulg. sardius and the LXX adpSiou. 

(from or Dns ‘ to be red ’) would obviously be a 
suitable name for any red stone. There is nothing 
in it to lielp us in fixing on the special kind of 
gem. A similar ambiguity attaches to the cognate 
Assyr. word adaniaiu, when used as a ]^ant- 
name; all that Fried. Delitzsch (Assyr. Hand- 
wbrtcrhuch, sub voce) feels justified in saying of it 
is that it is ‘a plant, probably so called on account 
of its colour.* Pliny, too, presents the same kind 
of difficulty as we meet here; his method of 
naming stones according to their colours often 
leaves us uncertain which of them he has in view. 
Modem authorities are divided between the claims 
of the carnelian [Petrie makes it the red jasper; 
see art. Stones (Precious)] and the ruby to repre¬ 
sent the Heb. Dnk, the majority favouring the former. 
Two considerations are in favour of this view : by 
far the largest number of gems which have come 
down to us from antiquity are carnelians ; and the 
Dik of Exodus w^as an engraved stone, whereas the 
ruby, on account of its hardness, was seldom en¬ 
graved in ancient times. 

2. 1^1? is tr. ‘ ruby * by RV at Is 54'®, Ezk 27'®; 

AV has * agate,* m. ‘ Heb. chrysopraso *; LXX has 
ta(TTi% (Is.) and (J^zek.) (from the common 

confusion of t and n); Vulg. iaspis and chodchod. 
It is impossible to determine wliat the li*)? was. 
The root from which the noun is derived probably 
means * to sparkle.* But this would suit a car¬ 
buncle almost, if not quite, as well as a ruby. 

3. At Job 28'®, Pr 3'^ [Kethibh, by a transcriber’s 

mistake, 8" 20'* 31'®, La 4’, AV and RV tr. 
D'pjj? ‘rubies*; RVm has ‘red coral or pearls,* ex¬ 
cept at La 4’, which has ‘ corals.* The LXX is very 
vague and fluctuating, using \10ol, \16ol iroKirrcXeU, 
rd ia-wrara (Job 28'®); and the Vulg. is still more 
unhelpful, * axinatia p?'etiosissimis,* * cunctis ojoi5w.9,* 
‘niultitudo geininarmn,* ‘do ulLimis Jinibus,* ‘de 
occultis,* and at La 4’ ‘ chore antiquo.* (Toy, Prov. 
p, 72, appears to think that this last is due to a 
mistaken reading, D'jan ; but it is to be noted that 
at Ezk 27'® the Vulg. renders by dentes 

heheninos). Although Q'pj? never occurs in a list 
of gems, the Heb. writers must have had a distinct 
class of stones in view. This is clear from La 4’: 
the colour of the human body could not be com¬ 
pared to that of precious stones in general. The 
same passage seems also to preclude the ‘pearls* 
of our RVin. For if Carey (quoted by Delitzsch, 
Job, p. .370) had seen ‘ pearls of a slightly reddish 
tinge,* these are, at all events, not so common as 
to ju.stify a comparison which would imply that 
pearls are usually red. The choice would appear 
to lie between ‘ruby* and ‘red coral.* And the 
decision depends on two considerations—the value 
and the colour of these two classes of objects. 
The pas.sages in Job and Proverbs show that 
were costly. ‘ The price of wisdom is above 
Either rubies or‘coral would answer to this require¬ 
ment. Rubies have always commanded a high 
price. Theophrastus speaks of quite a small dp$pa$ 
as being worth forty gold staters. Benvenuto 
Cellini, in the 16th cent,, states that a ruby of 
one carat was worth eight times as much as a 
diamond of the same weight. A fine ruby will 
still fetch more than a diamond of the same size. 
But red coral {corallium ruhrum) has also always 
been held in high esteem. In ancient times it was 
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eagerly purchased in India. It finds a pl^e in 
the Lapidarium of Marbodus. Good specimens 
continue to command a high price in China. The 
cored fisheries are a carefully regulated and highly 
important source of wealth on the Mediterranean 
coasts. On the second point—that of colour— 
the present writer is of opinion that the balance 
inclines in favour of the coral. Rubies are of too 
deep and fiery a hue to be compared at La 4’ to 
the red of even an Oriental’s body, notwithstand¬ 
ing the fact that there are exceptional gems, such 
as the one King describes {Antxgm Gems, p. 250), 
‘of the most delicious cerise colour.* But coral 
is found of every shade—deep red, rose pink, flesh 
colour, and even milky white. There is no diffi¬ 
culty about the supposition that the Jews were 
familiar with it, for it was to be obtained from the 
coast of India and the Red Sea, as well ns from 
the Mediterranean. J. Taylor. 

RUDDER.--See Ships and Boats. 

RUDIMENT.— See Element. 

RUE {in^yavop, ruta), — Euta graveolens, L., the 
officinal rue, is a lieavy-smelling, shrubby plant, 
of the order Eutacece, 2 to 4 ft. higli, with glandular- 
dotted, bi-pinnately parted leaves, and corymbose, 
yellow flowers. It is cultivated for its medicinal 
properties, which are antispasmodic and emmena- 
goguo. It has been inferred from Lk 11*^ that it 
was one of the plants subject to tithe (but see 
I’lummer, ad loc.). The indigenous rue of Pal. 
is Euta Chalcpensis, Ti., the Aleppo rue, which 
differs but slightly from the officinal species. 

G. K. Post. 

RUFUS CVo 04 >oi ).—In Mk 15^^ we are told that 
Simon of Gyrene, who bore our Lord’s cross, was 
the father of Alexander and Rufus. In Ro 16^* 
St. Paul sends his salutation to Rufus, * the chosen 
in the Lord, and his mother and mine.* The name, 
moaning ‘red,* ‘reddish,* was among the com¬ 
monest of slave names. The mention of Simon as 
the father of Alexander and Rufus seems to imply 
that the two latter were known in the circles to 
w'liich the Gospel was addressed. There is some 
ev idence for thinking that St. Mark’s Gospel was 
w ritten in Romo ; if this be so, then the same 
person may be referred to in both passages; but 
as the name was so common, this can be only a 
conjecture. ‘Chosen in the Lord* implies some 
particular eminence as a Christian, and not merely 
one of the elect, which would not be any special 
distinction. By ‘ his mother and mine,* St. Paul 
means that the mother of Rufus had on some 
occasion shown to him the care of a mother, and 
that therefore he felt for her the aflection of a son. 

The name of Rufus was made use of largely in lo^rendary 
history. He is introduced into the Acts o/ Andrew and of 
Peter. According to one account he was bishop of Thebes; 
accordinff to another, bishop of Oapua; according to another, 
bishop of Avignon. The last legend states that he travelled 
to 8tmn, founded the church at Tortosa, went over the Alps 
to Narbonne, and preached in Avignon. He appears to have 
been commemorated on the 12th, 14th, and 21st November. 

A. C. Headlam. 

RUG.— Jg 4*® RV and AVm. See Mantle, 

No. 4 . 

RUHAMAH.—The second child (a daughter) of 
Gomer, Hosea’s unfaithful wife, w^as ciuled Lo- 
RUHAMAH, ‘ unpitied,* Hos as a type of Israel, 
when, nnpitieci by Jahweh, she was to be given 
over to calamity. The ^posite condition of things 
is expressed in Hos 2* [Eng. 2M * Say ye unto your 
brethren, Ammi (t.e. ‘my people,* in opposition to 
the name of the third child, Lo-ammi, ‘ not my 
people*), and to your sisters, Ruhamah’ 

* pitied,* LXX 'EKsrjfjdpri), Similarly, when Jah- 


weh’s anger is turned away, He declares in 
‘ and I will have mercy upon her that had not obtained 
mercy ^ {wSriharnti eth-lo rUhxlmdh, LXX B Kal dyair- 
T/jau 'A)v OtfK TjyaTnjfjLip'rjv\^XQ, have Acijcrw for dyaTri^a-w, 
and iiXcTjfjiipTjp for ifyaTTjpdpTjP, cf. Hort on 1 P 2^®]). 

J. A. Sklbie. 

RULERS OP THE CITY is, at Ac IV** «, the EV 
rendering of the Gr. TroXirdpx^*' (oh various 
spelling iroXetr. see Tisch. AT®, Prol. p. 86, n. 2), as 
the special local title belonging to the magistrates 
in Thessalonica, before whose bar the Jews of that 
city, along w ith a mob of market-idlers, dragged 
Jason and other Christian converts, under a charge 
of hospitably receiving Paul and Silas, and of en¬ 
tertaining treasonable designs against the emperor. 
The word denotes ‘rulers of the citizens,* who, as 
Thessalonica was a free city, liad then the privi¬ 
lege of choosing their own rulers. The use of the 
term vdKirdpxns has been pointed to as an excel¬ 
lent illustration of the accuracy of St. Luke {e.(jr, 
by Alford and Knowling, ad loc.) ; for, while it is 
not employed in that form by classical authors, who 
use TToXlapxos and voXLrapxo^, the actual existence of 
the Lukan form at Thessalonica is vouched for by 
inscriptions discovered there, one of which (assigned 
to the time of Vespasian) mentions among the 
politarchs for the time being Sosipater, Secundus, 
and Gains—names occurring also as those of com¬ 
panions of St. l*aul (Boeckn, CIG 1967, quoted by 
Conybeare and Ifowson, and by Alford). 

M*uch fresh light is thrown on this subject in a 
paper by Prof. Burton of Chicago, in the American 
Journal of Theology for July 1898, entitled ‘The 
Politarchs,* in|which he has carefully collected, and 
commented on, the inscriptions which attest the 
use of the noun TroXiTdpxv^ or of the verb ttoXi- 
rapWw. The following is a summary of his results: 
—Ijiere are seventeen inscriptions which attest 
the existence of the oflice of politarch in ancient 
cities, to which other two may bo added, if we 
accept recent probable restorations. Eleven con¬ 
tain the verb, always in the present participle, and 
mostly in the genitive plural; seven contain the 
noun, giving in all eleven instances of it. There 
is itacistic variation between et and t in the second 
syllable of both noun and verb. XVbile isolated 
examples occur from Thrace, Bitliynia, the Bos- 
oran kingdom, and Egypt, no few’er than thirteen 
elong to Macedonia, and five of these without 
much doubt to Thessalonica itself. None have 
apparently been discovered from Greece proper, 
and there is no reason to believe that the oflice 
existed south of Macedonia. Its presence in the 
latter province so largely was probably due to 
Roman influence in its municipal organization. 
The five Thessalonian inscriptions extend from the 
beginning of the 1st to the middle of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. As regards number, Thessalonica had 
five politarchs in the reign of Augustus and six 
under Antoninus Pius and Marcus Aurelius. 
Burton gives a full bibliography, mentioning as 
the most recent book that of Dimitzas: TI Maxe- 
dopla 4 p \l6ots <pOeyyofjdpoii Kal juLPTjfJLeloii ffio^opLipois, 
2 Yols., Athens, 1896. William P. Dickson. 

RULER(S) OP THE SYNAGOGUE.— See Syna¬ 
gogue. 

RUMAH ; B Kpovfid, A 'VvpLd ).— The home 
of Pedaiah, the maternal grandfather of king 
Jehoiakim, 2 K 23*®. Jose^us, in the parallw 
passage, AnU x. v. 2, has 'AdovpA, no ooubt a 
copyist’s error for *Apov/id, which may be the 
Ajrumah of Jg 9®^, which lay in the neighbourhood 
of Shechem. Another Rumah (in Galilee) is 
named in Jos. BJ iii. vii. 21, which may have 
been the birthplace of Pedaiah (see Neubauer, 
Qiog, du Talm, 203; Gu6rin, GaliUe^ i. 367!./ 
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Buhl, GAP 220 f.), if we may suppose that con- 
nuhium still subsisted between the Northern and 
Southern kingdoms. 

The reading non for non in Jos 16®®, although 
supported by the LXX (B 'Pf/ui/d, A 'Pov/id), is 
probably a cojiyist’s error. See DuMAH, No. 2. 
According to Jerome, there was a various reading, 
Pumah (t.e. Rome) for Dumah in Is 21*^, which is 
said also to have been found in a manuscript belong¬ 
ing to R. Meir. J. A. Selbie. 

RUNNERS.— See Footman, and Guard, No. 2. 
RUSH.— See Ri^kd. 

RUTH (nn, LXX *Poi5^).—The heroine of the 
Bk. of Ruth. She was a Moabitess, the wife of 
Mahlon (Ru 4*°) the son of Elimelech and Naomi 
who were residing in the land of Moab because of 
a famine in Judah (Ru l'*^*). By the time that the 
famine ceased, Elimelech and his two sons were 
dead. Naomi decided to return to her own land, 
and after she and her daughters-in-law had started 
she recommended them to stay in their native land 
and marry again. Ruth refused, and declared her 
intention that nothing short of death should part 
her from Naomi. They went on their way, and 
arrived at Betlilehem, much to the surjirise of the 
inhabitants. It was the beginning of barley har¬ 
vest. Elimelech’s kinsman, Jloaz, was one of the 
leading inliabitants of Betlilehem, and Ruth went 
to glean, and by chance entered a part of his field. 
Here Boaz noticed her and bade her remain in the ! 
same field, and praised her for the care she had 
taken of her mother-in-law. lie invited her to j 
share the meal of the reapers, and instructed his 
men to show her proper respect (ch. 2). Instigated 
by her mother, she introduced herself into Ids 
presence at night and claimed his protection. He 
was quite willing to give it to her, but there w’as a 
nearer kinsman who had prior rights to his, and 
he had to bo reedtoned with first. Boaz therefore 
sent Ruth home with a present for her mother, 
whilst he himself took the necessary steps to call 
upon the nearer kinsman to exercise or refuse to 
exercise his rights (ch. 3). He summoned him to 
his side at the gate of the city, with ten elders of 
the city ns witnesses. He then called upon the 
nearest kinsman to buy or redeem Elimelech’s 
portion of land. Ho refused to do this, because 
it involved his taking to wife Ruth the Moabitess, 
and passed on his rights to Boaz by drawing oil 
his shoe and giving it to Boaz; for ‘ this was the 
manner of attestation in Israel.* The people in 
the gate were called upon as well as the elders to 
bear witness to the transaction, and invoked the 
blessing of God upon Boaz and Ruth (4^**®). In 
this way they were married, and their firstborn 
son was called Obed, from wliom were descended 
David and Christ (Ru 4^®*'*, cf. Mt 1®). 

The name Ruth is of uncertain origin. It is 
to be noticed that her alleged descendant David 
entered into friendly relations with Moab (cf. 1 S 
22®-^). The transaction recorded in this book is 
on the same lines as that legalized in Dt 25®"'®, 
though not coming under that law (see Driver, 
Deut. 285). The actual selling of the land by 
Naomi comes nearer to the law of Lv 25®®. At¬ 
tempts have been made to assign the history to 
the days of Eglon (Jg or the time of scarcity 

preceding Gideon’s call (Jg 6®*^). See, further, 
next article. H. A. Redpath. 

RUTH, BOOK OP.— This book, in which the 
history of Ruth (see preceding article) is narrated, | 
U full of interest. It is an anonymous work, 
idyllic in its character, describing pastoral life 
among the Hebrews in a time of peace and order, 


when old customs wore kept up and carefully 
observed. 

i. The Date of the Book. —This must be 
considerably later than the history, though how 
much later is a matter of controversy. The book 
looks back to * the days when the judges ruled* (1^), 
to A custom existing ‘ in former time m Israel * (4‘[), 
and carries the descent from Boaz down to David 
(4“), unless, as some have with little probability 
thought, the lost verses do not really belong to 
the book. But it claims no particular date for 

I itself, though the style would lead us to assigp 
|it to a comparatively early one. The linguistic 
i difficulties in the way of its being early have been 
j discussed by Driver (LOT pp. 426, 427 [®454, 455]). 
The main argument for a post-exilic date, besides 
the linguistic one, is the way in which the customs 
of ch. 4 are treated as quite obsolete. 

ii. The Object of the Book.— This may be 
described as twofold. (1) To introduce us to the 
family from which David was descended ; and 
(2) to illustrate the marriage laws of the Israel¬ 
ites. The marriage of Rutli the Moabitess with 
Mahlon seems at first to run counter to tlie law 
as laid down in Dt 23®* and certainly in post- 
exilic times such a union was field to bo unlawful 
(see Ezr 9^* ®, Neh 10®®), but tlio law quoted says 
nothing about marriage, and differs in its terms 
from that of Dt 7®. Some of tliose who look upon 
this book ns post-exilic have been tempted to 
regard it almost as a political pamphlet, and a 
protest against the action taken both by Ezra 
and Nehemiah. 

iii. Place in the Canon.— In the Jewish Canon 
the Talmud (Bab. Baba bathra 14) places it first 
amongst the Hagiographa or third class of sacred 
writings iminemately before the Psalms. In 
Hebrew Bibles it is one of the five Megilldth or 
rolls which were read in the Synagogue on five 
special days in the Jewish ecclesiastical year— 
Ruth being read at the Feast of Weeks. As this 
was the second of the five days, the Book of Ruth 
generally appears second in order ; but in Spanish 
MSS and m one Bible of A.D. 1009 Ruth comes 
first (Buhl, Canon of the 01\ i. § 10). The arrange¬ 
ment adopted in modern versions by which Ruth 
follows Judges goes back to the Vulgate and LXX, 
and also to Josephus.* Its position in them is 
due to its having oeen linked on to the Book of 
Judges by its first verse, and having been treated 
as an appendix to that book. 

Litkraturr.—C ommentaries of Metzger (1857), Kell and 
Dclitzsch, Wright (1864), Berthcau (combined with Judnet, 
1883), Hummelauer (188^, Oettli (Die gegch. JJagiog.t Nord- 
lingen, 1880XWildeboer(Aur2«r Hdcom. 1898), Nowack(i/<iA;on». 
1900); cf. also Driver, LOT 426 ff. [6 464ff.]; Cornill, EinUit.^ 
242 IT. ; Wildeboer, Lit. d. A T, S41 ff.; Wellhausen • Bleek ; 
Robertson in B(u>k by Book^ 76; W. R. Smith, art. ‘Ruth’ in 
Encycl. Brit.^\ see also the relevant sections in the work! of 
Ryle, Wildeboer, and Buhl on the Canon of 02\ 

H. A. Redpath. 

RYE (np9^ kussemeth; 6\vpa, far, vicia ).— 
Kus^emeth occurs throe times in the Bible. Twice 
it is ti^ by AV ‘ rye * (Ex 9®®, Is 28®® m ‘ spelt *; RV 
in both passages ‘ spelt *). It is also tr** in AV 
‘fitches’ (Ezk 4®, AVm and RV ‘spelt’). The LXX 
gives in the first and third of the above references 
dXupa, and in the second 6\vpa inay> and does, 
mean ‘ spelt,’ which is the seed of Triticum spelta, 
L., a wild wheat.' Notwithstanding the authority 
of the LXX, we think that ku§semeth is the same 
as the Arab, kirsanah, commonly pronounced 
kirsenneh. This is a leguminous plant, Vicia 
Ervilia, L., near the lentil in its general aspect* 
It is an annual, with pinnate leaves of 8 to 12 
pairs of oblong, retuse leaflets, and a tortulose 

* The only way In which Joaephua’ reckoning of the books of 
the Bible aa twenty-two can be accounted for is by supposing 
that be reckoned Judges and Ruth at one book. 
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pod, 1 in. long and i in. broad, containing 3 to 4 
Boeds, larger than those of the lentil. It is exceed¬ 
ingly common, being extensively cultivated for 
fodaer, and for the seeds, which resemble those 
of the lentil. The substitution of r for the first s 
and n for m produces the classical Arab, form 
IdnanaK Eviaently Jerome adopted this view. 


translating the word hy vicia, llye is unknown 
in Bible lands. Spelt is not cultivated, and is 
unknown here in the wild state. Perhaps the 
best rendering would be * vetch,* with a marginal 
note, ‘ the seed known by the Arabs as kirsennehf 
properly * (but see art. Bread in vol. i. 

p. 316^). G. E. Post. 
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8ABACHTHANL— See Eli, Eli, Lama Sabach- 
THANI. 

SABiEANS, SEBA, SHEBA.—The purpose of 
this article is to explain and differentiate tlie em¬ 
ployment of these terms, leaving ethnological and 
other information to be given under the articles 
Seba and Sheba. 

Sabseans occurs only twice in RV: once Is 45'* 
; B 'Zapadfi., A ::^eBiO€lfjL) as the gentilic name 
from Seba, and once Jot) 1'® LXa om.) as that 
from Sheba, Other two instances occur in AV: 
J1 3 [Heb. 4]®, where RV substitutes ‘men of 
Sheba* as tr. of (LXX om.); and Ezk 23*®, 
where RV and AVm, following the Kethibh d'k3id, 
substitute ‘ drunkards ’ [AV ‘ Sabaians * follows 
the jf^erS ; B om., A olvutfx^voi]. The text here 
is almost certainly corrupt, and it can hardly 
be said that Cornill, Bertholet, or Kraetzschmar 
have been very successful in their attempts at 
restoring it. 

Seba (K?9, Xapd) is mentioned in Gn 10^ ( = 1 Ch 
!•, B ^apdr) as a son of Cush ; in Is 43* (B 
the name is coupled with Cush, and in Ps 72'® with 
Sheba. 

Sheba usually Tapd) is variously described 
as (1) a grandson of Cush Gn 10^ ( = 1 Ch P, B 
'Zapdv ); (2) a son of Jol^tan Gn 10®* (A Sa/ScO, E 
Sa/3a{;) = l Ch 1®® (A 2a/3dj/); (3) a son of Jol;^shan 
Gn 25* (A 2a/3d*/, E 2a/3d) = l Ch 1»® (B 2a^al, A 
2a^d), The queen of Sheba (1 K 10'-*•'*•'*=2 Ch 
Qi. 8.«. i 2 j visited Solomon, bringing with her great 
stores of gold, precious stones and spices; the 
trading companies of Sheba are referred to in 
Job 6^* (B 2a/3ol, « • "E<rej8ot, A^^ *'A<r€/3oi), Is 60*, 

Ezk 27®®’ ®* (associated with Kaaniah, Haran, 
Canneh, Eden, Asshur, and Chilmad) 38'* (with 
Dedan and Tarshish); its gold is mentioned in 
Ps 72'® (Bs "Apapla), and its frankincense in Jer 
6*®; in Ps 72'® the name is coupled with Seba (‘ the 
kings of Sheba [BK /3a<r*Xfif *Apdp<ay] and Seba shall 
offer gifts *). J. A. Selbib. 

SABANNEUS (B 'EapawaioOt, A BavyatoOs, AV 
Bannaia), 1 Es 9**. The corresponding name in Ezr 
10»» is Zabad. 

SABANNUS {Idpavvof, A V Sabban), 1 Es 8«» (LXX 
**),—Moeth the son of Sabannus corresponds to 
Noadiah the son of Biunui, Ezr 8**. 

SABAOTH.— See Lord of Hosts. 

SABATEUS (B 'Apralos, A I.a8paTalaf, AV Sa- 
bateas), 1 Es 9**=Shabbethai, Neh 8% where the 
LXX omits the name. 

8ABATHUS {ZdpaOos, AV Sabatus), 1 Es 9**^; 
Zabad, Ezr 10®^. 

8ABBATEUS {Zapparatot, AV Sabbatheus), 1 Ea 


9'*.—‘Levis and Sabbateus^ correspond to ‘Shab- 
bethai the Levite’ of Ezr 10'®. 

8ABBATH ; ffdpparov ; also, both in LXX 
and NT, of a single dav, rd adppara ),— The Hebrew 
name for the seventn day of the week, which 
became among the Israelites a centre of many 
important religious observances and associations. 

The word is in form, probably (as may be inferred from 

contracted from (so Olshausen, p. 849; K&nigr, 11. 
180 f.: otherwise, but less probably, Barth, Nominalbildungt p. 
24; Jastrow [see ad /In,], p. 840). The root means (see 
Is 144 248 ) to desist, cease (of. Arab, sdbata, to^otu off. intercept, 
interrupt)', hence the idea connected with the *saobath* will 
be that of desisting, cessation —the doubled b having an inten¬ 
sive force, and implying either complete cessation, or, perhaps, 
a making to cease. It should be borne in mind that the laea 
expressed by and is not the positive * rest * of relaxa¬ 
tion or refreshment (which Is ( 71 ^), but the negative *re8t' of 
cessation from work or activity. Whether, however, this 
etymology expresses the original meaning of ' sabbath,* must 
remain for the present an open question; If it be true that it 
and the Assyr. iabattum had a common ori^n, it may have 
denoted oriffinally something different (tee oelow, fi li., first 
par. in small type). 

i. History of the Institution in the OT.— 
The sabbath is mentioned in all the great Penta- 
teuchal codes, and there are also allusions to it in 
the historical and prophetical books. It will bo 
most instructive to consider the notices, as far 
as possible, chronologically. 

in the legislation of JE the sabbath appears 
as a day of cessation from (in particular) JUld- 
labour, designed with a humanitarian end: Ex 
23'® ‘Six days shalt thou do thy work 
and on the seventh day thou shut desist (nhtp^i^), 
in order'that thy ox and thy ass may rest (ou;), 
and that the son of thy maidservant, and thy 
‘stranger,’ may be refreshed properly ‘get 

breath,* cf. 2S 16'*),*—comp, the similar motive 
for the sabbatical year, v.". And in the parallel 
group of laws in ch. 34 (v.®'): ‘Six days thou 
shalt work, but on the seventh day thou shalt 
desist \ in plowiim time and in harvest thou shalt 
desist* In the Decalogue (Ex 20*) the Israelite is 
commanded to ' keep * the sabbath * holjr ’; and the 
injunction is expanded in the following clauses, 
vv.*’'® (which are probably an explanatory com¬ 
ment, not forming part of tne original Ten Words): 
the seventh day, it is there said, is a sabbath ‘ unto * 
(i,e. to be observed in honour of) Jehovah: no 
work — more exactly business, the word 

generally us^ in connexion with the sabbath—is 
to be done in it by any member of the Israelite*B 
household (including his servants), or by his cattle, 
or by the ‘ stranger * settle<l in his country; and 
in Deut. (5'*) a clause similar to Ex 23'®'* is added, 
‘in order that thy manservant and thy maid* 
servant may rest (ou;) os well as thou* (cf. for the 
philanthropic motive, 12'®-'* 14®*'* 16"), In the 
early historical books and prophets the sabbath is 
associated with the new moon, in a manner which 
implies that both were occasions of intermission 
from labour, and holidays: in 2 K 4®®* »* a visit to 
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a distance would, it is implied, be undertaken 
naturally only on a sabbatli or new moon. Hos2*' 
(‘And 1 will cause all her mirth to cease, her pil¬ 
grimages, her new moons, and lier sabbaths, and 
all her stated [religions] seasons ’) implies that the 
sabbath, thougli it had a religious object (cf. 
Is 1^*), was also an occasion of social relaxation : 
Am 8® (‘When will the new moon be gone, that 
we may sell corn ? and the sabbath, that we may 
open out wheat?’) shows that trade as well as held- 
labour was intermitted on it. 

The i)a88ages quoted make it evident that in the 
8th cent. B.C. the sabbath was regarded as sacred 
to J", and that it was marked by abstention from 
at least ordinary occupations. The first of these 
facts implies naturally in addition that some 
special sacrifices were offered on it—an inference 
which mi^jht also be drawn from the connexion in 
which it IS mentioned in Is 1^®. In later times, 
both the religious observances and also the absten¬ 
tion from labour were more fully defined and 
specialized. Jeremiah (17^***^) has a prophecy re¬ 
lating to the sabbath: the people are solemnly 
charged by him, ‘ IJcar no burden on the sabbath 
day, neither bring in by the gates of Jerusalem, 
nor carry forth a burden out of your houses, 
nor do any business; but hallow ye the sabbath 
day, as I commanded your fathers*; the command, 
it is added, had been imperfectly observed, but 
Jer. attaches to its observance now a promise of 
the permanence of the Davidic dynasty, and the 
safety of Jerusalem. Jer.’s authorship of this 
nropfiecy has been questioned by recent critics; 
but it is exactly in Jer.’s style : the high imiiort- 
ance attached to the sabbath, even beiore Jer.’s 
time, is shown by the place which it holds in the 
Decalogue (to wliicli Jer. [)lainly refers); and no 
doubt the j)rophet emphasized the sabbath, not 
simply for its own sake, but as a typical religious 
observance ; it was an institution the observance 
or non-observance of which might bo taken as a 
criterion of the general faithfulness or disloyalty 
of the nation. 

In the ‘Law of Holiness* (chiefly Lv 17-26), the 
individual laws in which, though their setting is 
later, may in many cases be as old as the 8th cent, 
or older (cf. vol. iii. pp. 69 f., lOS'^), the observance 
of the sabbath is inculcated more than once (‘Ye 
shall keep my sabbaths,’ Lv 19^* 26^^), even under 

pain of death (Ex 31^® [a fragment of 11] ‘ verily ye 
shall keep my sabbaths, for it is a sign between 
me and you [i.e. a mark, or token, like circum¬ 
cision (On 17")i of your being my people] ... to 
know that I am J" which sanctifieth you. And ye 
shall keep the sabbath, for it is holy unto you; 
every one that j)rofaneth it shall surely be put to 
doatii’); and Ezekiel (who elsewhere also shows 
himself to be strongly influenced by this body of 
laws: LOT 138-144 [* 145-152]) lays great stress 
upon it likewise : with evident reference to the 
language of H, ho declares it to bo an ancient 
ordinance of J" (20^^ ‘ moreover I gave them my 
sabbaths to be a sign between mo and them, to 
know that I am J" which sanctifieth them,* v.*^ 
(I said) *. , . and hallow my sabbaths*; cf., of the 
priests, 44®^), and reproaches the people with having 
defiantly ‘profaned* it (20^®* 22® 23®®), or 

‘ hidden their eyes * from it (22*®). It is probable 
that at this time an increased significance began to 
be attached to the sabbath on account of its being 
one of the few distinctive institutions of Israel 
which could be observed in a foreign land. The 
same prophet in 45" 46*^* (cf. vv.^* ®) also gives 
directions—based, it may be presumed, upon ex¬ 
isting usage—respecting the sacrifices to be offered 
every sabbath by the ‘prince* on behalf of the 
nation in the restored temple, viz. six lambs and 
one ram as a burnt-offering, with accompanying 


meal-offerings (the daily offering, according to Ezk 
4 ^ 181 ., lamb, with an accompany¬ 

ing meal-offering). 

The later exilic references to the sabbath are in 
a similar strain to the reference of Jeremiah. Its 
observance is the typical religious duty, and the 
test of general allegiance to J" (Is 56®* *'®); and a 
promise of restoration to Palestine is given to 
those Israelites who faithfully observe it, regarding 
it as a ‘ delight,* and refraining on J^’s ‘ holy day 
from ‘doing* their (ordinary) ‘ways,* or ‘find¬ 
ing* their own ‘pleasure,* or ‘ speaking * [vain] 
‘words* (Is 68"**): in Is 66®*, also, it is pictured 
as being (in the restored Jerusalem) a weekly 
occasion of >vorship before J" for ‘all flesh,* as 
the new moon would be analogously a monthly 
occasion. 

In the legislation of P the regulations respect¬ 
ing the sabbath are further developed and sys¬ 
tematized. Its institution is thrown back to the 
end of the week of Creation ; God, it is said 
(Gn 2®), then ‘blessed the seventh day and hal¬ 
lowed it,*— i.e, set it apart for holy uses, and 
attached blessings to its observance, — ‘ because 
in it ho desisted (nj^) from all his work (ips^o 
‘business*)* of creation: similarly in the motive, 
based upon the representation of P, attached in 
Ex. (20®) to the fourth commandment; and in Ex 
31" ‘for in six days Jehovah made heaven and 
earth, and on the seventh day he desisted (nj^), 
and was refreshed (js'Oj:!,— as above, in 23").* In 
Ex 31"*" the old law, derived from H, is supple¬ 
mented by an addition (vv."^^*") emphasizing 
further the sanctity and permanence of the insti¬ 
tution, and the penalty (death) for its non- 
observance: Ex 35*’® (an injunction prefixed to 
the account of the construction of the tabernacle) 
the directions contained in 3P® are repeated almo>t 
verbatim (v.®), and in v.® the kindling of fire on 
the sabbath is prohibited ; Lv 23® it is to bo 
observed (like certain other sacred seasons) by a 
‘ holy convocation,* or religious gathering ; Lv 24® 
the shewbread is to be renewed every sabbath : 
Nu 15®®'®® relates how a man found gathering 
sticks on the sabbath was by Divine direction 
stoned to death ; Nu 28®^* the special sacrifices for 
the sabbath are appointed, viz. double thoso 
offered on ordinary days (vv.®*®), i.e. two male 
lambs for a burnt-offering in the morning, and tw o 
in the evening, with twice the usual meal- and 
drink-offerings. Lastly, in Ex 16®* ®®*®® the manna 
is stated to have been withheld on the sabbatli, 
and given in double quantity on the previous 
day, in order to preserve the sanctity of the day ; 
and the people are forbidden to leave their homes, 
and (indirectly) to bake or cook anything, on the 
sabbath. 

In P the term thabbdthon (TIV ‘ solemn rest [properly, cesm- 
tioTi]’) is also used in connexion with tho sabbath, viz. Ex 
' to-morrow is a solemn rest, a holy sabbath unto J"'; 3116 (of. 
S5®, Lv 23'*) ‘on the seventh day is a sabbath of tolemn rest 
holy unto J" ’ (elsewhere thabbdthOn is used of New 
Year’s day, Lv 2324, ©f the first and eighth days of the Feast of 
Booths, Lv 23»», and of the sabbatical year, Lv 26®; and 
‘sabbath of solemn rest’ of the Daj^of Atonement, Lv KJSl 2332a 
(cf. in v.8i> 'sabbath* alone), and of the sabbatical year, Lv 
254 f).—The term * sabbath ’ is used also (Lv 262 cU.) of the Sab¬ 
batical Yrar. On Lv 2811-16 goa Wkekb (Fbast of). 

In the history of the post-exilic period we read 
in Neh 10®^ how'the people, headed oy Nehemiah, 
bound themselves, it foreigners offered wares or 
food for sale on the sabbath, not to buy of them ; 
and in Neh 13"*®® how Neh., finding this obligation 
disregarded, and also other kinds of work done 
on the sabbath (treading wine - presses, lading 
animals with com, bringing fruit and other wares 
into Jerus., and selling and buying them), remon¬ 
strated with the people, and had tho gates of Jerus. 
closed on that day, in order that merchants and 
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packmen might not bring their ‘ burdens * (cf. Jer 
17") into the city. Allusions to the sacrifices offered 
on the sabbath occur in Neh 10*®, 2 Ch 2* 8** 31*. 

It will be evident, from the preceding survey, 
that in the priestly Law the original character 
and objects of the sabbath have receded into the 
background, it has become more distinctly a purely 
ceremonial institution, and the regulations for its 
observance have been made more strict. It will 
appear in the sec^uel (iii.) how in a still later age 
these characteristics are all intensified. 

ii. Speculations on the Ohigin of the Sab¬ 
bath. —It is not improbable that the sabbath is 
ultimately of BaWionian origin. In a lexico¬ 
graphical tablet (II Rawl. 32, 1. 16) there occurs 
the equation— 

'Am ntJJ libbi=ia-bat‘tumt 
or ‘day of rest of the heart* {i.e. not, as was 
formerly supposed, a day of rest for man, but, as 
parallel occurrences of the same phrase show,* a 
day when the gods rested from their anger, a day 
for the pacification of a deity’s anger) = sabbath. 
Further, in a religious calendar for two months 
(the second, or intercalary Elul, and Marchesh- 
van), which we possess,t prescribing duties for the 
king, the 7th, 14th, 19th,t 2l8t, ana 28th days are 
entered as ‘favourable day, evil day,* while the 
others are simply * favourable * days. On the five 
specified days, the king is not, for instance, to eat 
food prepared by fire, not to put on royal dress or 
offer sacrifice, not to ride in his chariot, or hold 
court, not to seek an oracle, or even to invoke curses 
on his enemies ; on the other hand, as soon as the 
day is over, he may oiler a sacrifice which will be 
accepted. The days, it is evident, are viewed 
superstitiously : certain things are not to be done 
on them, in order to avoid arousing the jealousy or 
anger of the gods. The meaning of the expression 
‘ favourable day, evil day* is that the day had an in¬ 
determinate character ; it could become either the 
one or the other, according as the precautions laid 
down for its observance were attended to or not.§ 

Except in the passage quoted, Sabattum is known at present 
to occur only (in the form Sabattim) 2 or 3 times in syllabaries 
(Jensen, ZA iv. 274-8, Z. f. DexUiche Wort/orechung, Sept. 
1900, p. 153 [in an art. on the Week of seven days in Babylonia]): 
in the first of these syllabaries it corresponds to a Sumerian 
ideogram meaning to paci/y ; in the second (whore Jensen con¬ 
tends that it occurs with the meaning to come to rest, be calmed^ 
pacified) its occurrence is auestioned by Jastrow, AJTh H. 
316 71.; in the third (^./. D. Wortfi. 163) it corresponds strangely 
to the ideogram which means simply day. sun^ light. The etymo¬ 
logy of Sa^ttum is uncertain. The verb iabdtu is, in a le.xioo- 
graphicnl tablet, equated with namdru, which means commonly 
(Delitzsch, UWB p. 199) to brinfj to an end, complete, but 
which seems, to Judge from two syllabaries (Z. /. D. Wort/. 
163), to have signified also to paci/y, appease ; and Jensen, 
assuming that in the tablet iabdtu is quoted with this excep¬ 
tional meaning of gamdru, explains Sabattum, Sabattim, from 
it. It remains however, for the present, a difficulty that while 
in Heb. shabhdth is connected (apparently) with shdbaih, to 
desist, the Assyr. verb iabdtu means something different. 

These facts make it at least a plausible con¬ 
jecture that the Heb. sabbath (which was likewise 
primarily a day of restrictions) was derived ulti¬ 
mately from B^yIonia, || or, as Jensen would prefer 

* E.g. Sign nH^ ft 66 t=psalm of propitiation (Jastrow, AJTh, 
vol. il p. 816). 

t Jastrow, Relig. qf Bah. and Assyr. p. 876fl. 

X Perhaps the 7x7»40th day from the Ist of the preceding 
month—the month having 80 days. 

§ The ancient Assyrians regarded the simplest and most 
ordinary occurrences as ominous of either good or evil (Jastrow, 
Bel. of Bab. and Assyr. p. 868 , etc.); and, in fact, there is a 
calendar in which every day in the year is marked as either 
fortunate or unfortunate for something or other (p. 879 ff.), 

II So Schrader, KA'n on Gn 28; Lotz, (^aasstiones de hist. 
Sabb. (1883) 67; Sayce, HCM 76 f., EHH 193 (where, how- 
ever, the facts about the Bab. * Sabbath' are overstate; for 
though, no dopbt [Ix>tz, 681, Sabattum might very naturally be 
the name of the 7th, 14th, etc., days of the two months referred 
to above, it is not, in any text at present known, applied to 
them actually); Qunkel, Schdpf. u. Chaos (1896), 166. Nor is 
there at present any evidence that a continuous succession of 
* weeks,' each ending with a day marked by special oj^rvanoes, 
was a Bab. institution (Jensen, 164). 


to say,* that the Heb. and Babylonian institu¬ 
tions had a common origin : though naturally, like 
other Hob. institutions which were not originally 
confined to Israel, it assumed among the Hebrews 
a new character, being stripped of its superstitious 
and heathen associations, and being made sub¬ 
servient to ethical and religious ends. It is not 
difficult to imagine how, under the influence of 
Israel’s religion, a change of this kind might 
gradualljr be wrought, though (supposing the 
hyj)othe8is to be a sound one) we have no infor¬ 
mation of tlie stages by which it was actually 
eflected ; Jastrow’s endeavour {AJTh. vol. ii. pp. 
321 ff., 332ff., 345ff.) to show that the Heb. sabbath 
had once (like the Am mV} libbi) a propitiatory 
character, and even that the verb shabath, as 
applied to J", and shahbdlhon, expressed originally 
tno ideas of ceasing from anger^ being pacified, 
cannot be deemed convincing. 

The sabbath, as a day of restriction, is an 
institution parallel to what is found among many 
early peoples, and indeed, as a survival from an 
earlier stage, among civilized peoples as well. 
The wide diflusion of periods of restriction makes 
it probable that they had their origin in simple 
ideas and social conditions. In all the cases 
known to us the restrictions are of the same 
eneral character—they refer to occupations, food, 
ress. Thus, besides the Babylonian institution, 
which has been already referred to, the Egyptians 
had a list of days, on which certain acts were i)ro- 
hibited {AJTh, ii. p. 3501). In Rome business 
was suspended during the ferim ; and on all dies 
nefasti courts of law and the comitia were closed. 
In the Hawaiian Islands, it was unlawful, on 
certain days, to light fires or to bathe; the king 
also at certain times withdrew into privacy, 
giving up his ordinary pursuits. In Borneo, work 
was forbidden on certain days in connexion with 
the harvest. The origin of such times of restric¬ 
tion is lost in antiquity ; they come before us 
commonly as established customs, resting on pre¬ 
cedent, and not supposed to need explanation. 
They may have arisen from various causes; thus 
in some cases observation would show that par¬ 
ticular times were favourable or unfavourable to 
certain occupations ; but very often they would be 
determined by superstitious or religious motives. 
The days thus fixed would gradually bo tabulated 
and systematized; and when calendars had been 
constructed, particular days would come to be 
marked upon them as lucky or unlucky, and in 
some cases these would a^ee with definite phases 
of the moon. ‘ Such a calendar the Hebrews may 
have inherited, or may have received from Baby¬ 
lonia or from some other source *: if they received 
it from Babylonia, they detached it from its con¬ 
nexion with the moon (fixing it for every seventh 
day, irrespectively of the days of the month), they 
generalized the abstinence associated with it, and, 
more than all, they transformed it into an agency, 
which, though, like other institutions, capable of 
abuse, has nevertheless, partly as observed by 
the Jews themselves, partly (see below) as forming 
the model of the Christian Sunday, operated on 
the whole with wonderful efficiency in maintain¬ 
ing the life of a pure and spiritual religion.:]; 

The question, whioh was formerly much debated, whether 
the sabbath was instituted at the close of the Creation, or 
whether it was a purely Mosaic ordinance, was already answered 
by Dr. Hessey (p. 135 ff.) in the latter sense; and in the light 
in which the early chapters of Gen. are at present re^raerl 
Iw scholars (cf. Oosmooony, and Uyle’s Eany Narratives of 
Uenesis), the question itself has become irrelevant. It is plain 
that in On 2^*8 the sanctity of the seventh day of the week is 


* Z. f. D. WortfoTschung, 164. 

t See also Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 210-212; Wiede¬ 
mann, Relig. of Anc. Egypt. 263 f. 

1 With the lost paragraph cf. 0. H. Toy, * The earliest tome 
of the Sabbath,* in JBL, 1899, pp. 191>193. 
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explained unhistorically, and antedated: instead of the sab¬ 
bath. closing the week, being sacred, because on it Ood 
* desisted' from His six days’ work of creation, the work of 
creation was distributed among six days, followed by a day of 
rest, becauae the week, ended by the sabbath, existed already as 
an institution, and the writer (I*) wished to adjust artificially 
the work of creation to it. In the Decalogue, ‘Remember’ 
may be inten)rcted quite naturally as signifying * keep In mind* 
in the future (cf. Kx 189, j^t IG^). 

iii. The Sadrath in the later Judaism and 
THE NT.—There are not many allusions to the 
sabbath in the apocryphal boolcs. It was natur¬ 
ally included amoncst the distinctively Jewish 
institutions, which Antiochus Epiphanes sought 
(B.c. 168) to abolish (1 Moo 2 Mao 6*). 

At the beginning of the Macc. uprising, the loyal 
Jews allowed themselves to be massacred in cold 
blood rather than profane the sabbath, even in 
self-defence (1 Mac 2*'*^): but in view of the con¬ 
sequences which persistence in such a course 
would obviously entail, Mattathias and his friends 
decided (vv.®®"^^) to recognize defensive warfare as 
permissible on the sabbath (cf. 1 Mac ", 2 Mao 
gao-M j ]^j xix. 2). The destruction of 

siege-works was not, however, considered allow¬ 
able ; and so Pompey was able to complete his 
mound against Jerus. on the sabbath (Jos. Ant. 
XIV. iv. 2). The unwillingness of the Jews to fight 
on the sabbath naturally became known to their 
enemies; and several instances are on record of 
attacks being planned for that day, and carried 
out successfully (Jo.s. c. A/?, i. 22 end\ 2 Mac 6“** 
15^; Ant. xiii. xii. 4, xviii. ix. 2). The Romans 
so far recognized the scruples entertained by the 
Jews with regard to bearing arms or travelling on 
the sabbath, as to release them from the obliga¬ 
tion of military service (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 11-19). 

Allusions to the sabbath, generally more or less satirical, 
occur in the classical writers :oy some of them it was supposed 
to be a day of mere idleness, by others that it was a fast. See 
Too. UUt. V. 4 ; Sueton. Octav. 76; Juv. xiv. 96,106 f.; Martial, 
iv, 4. 7 ; PersluH, v. 179-184; Seneca, Koiat. 95, 47 (lights not to 
be kindled on it). 

By the Jewish legalists the OT regulations re¬ 
specting the sabbath were developed and systema¬ 
tized to an extent which has made their rules on 
the subject a byword for extravagance and ab¬ 
surdity. Two entire treatises of the Mishna, Shab- 
bdth and 'Eruhin, as well as parts of others, are 
devoted to provisions for the observance of the 
sabbath ; and there are also long discus,sions on 
the subject, witli (luotation.s of the divergent 
opinions of difi’eront Rabbis, in the (lemara. We 
may mention some of the more simple and reason¬ 
able provisions first. As the Jewish day began at 
sunset in the evening, the sabbath lastea from 
sunset on what we slioiild call Friday to sunset 
on Saturday; according to Jos. BJ IV. ix. 12, the 
beginning and end of the day were announced by 
trumpets from the temple. The afternoon of 
Friday was called the ‘ eve of the Sabbath * (n-jy 
or the Preparation-day {irapaaKay^), and 
no business was allowed to be be^n on it which 
might extend into the sabbath, flio sabbath was 
no last-day (cf. Jth 8*): the second Isaiah had said 
that it should be regarded as a ‘delight* (:jy); and 
the Jews have always been careful not to divest it 
of this character. Three meals (cf. PeaA viii. 7; 
Shabb. xvi. 2), of the choicest available food 
(Edersh. ii. 62),* were accordingly prescribed for 
it, being laid ready before sunset on the Friday, 
and the lamp for the Sabbath being lighted at 
the same time. The Mishna adds minute regula¬ 
tions, as to how the meals, if necessary, were to 
be kept warm, without infringing the sanctity of 
the sabbath, as of course no fire might be kindled 

* The meal of which our Lord partook on a sabbath In the 
bouse of one of the ‘ rulers of the Pharisees' (Lk 140 would, 
we may be sure, be one of these sabbatical epulas latUiorea. 


(Ex 35®), or even attended to, on the day. The 
sabbath was regarded as set apart for religious 
exercises—both for private meditation and prayer, 
and also for public worship in the SYNAGOGUE 
(Mk (Lk 4«-"), 6 ® (Lk 4*8), Lk 68 13*», Ac 
13141 . 37 . 42.441521 lyif. Qj. other place of prayer 
(Ac 10 *®).* 

With regard to the more technical observance of 
the sabbath, the Mishna [Shabb. vii. 2 ) enumerates 
39 principal classes f of prohibited actions, viz. sow¬ 
ing, ploughing, reaping, gathering into sheaves, 
threshing, winnowing, cleansing, grinding, sifting, 
kneading, baking; shearing wool, washing it, 
beating it, dyeing it, spinning it, making a warp 
of it, making two thrum-threads, weaving two 
threads, splitting two threads, tying, untying, 
sewing two stitches, tearing thread to sew two 
stitches; catching deer (game), killing, skin¬ 
ning, salting it, preparing its hide, scraping off its 
hair, cutting it up ; writing two letters, erasing for 
the purpose of writing two letters; building, 
pulling down, extinguishing fire, kindling fire, 
beating with a hammer, and carrying from one 
property to anotlier (add also Bern v. 1 , 2 J). The 
real ‘ micrology * of the Rabbis appears, however, 
not so much in this enumeration as such, as in the 
consideration of the cases in detail, the discussion 
what actions do or do not fall under the several 
classes named, and sometimes also in the casuistical 
evasion of a prohibition. A few specimens of the 
extraordinary refinemonts thus introduced must 
suffice. The prohibition to tie or untie a knot was 
too general, so it became necessary to define the 
species of knots referred to. It was accordingly 
laid down that a camel-driver’s knot and a boat¬ 
man’s knot rendered the man who tied or untied 
them guilty; but R. Meir said, ‘a knot which a 
man can untie with one liand only, he does not 
become guilty by untying.* A woman might, 
however, tie on various articles of dress, and also 
tie up skins of wine or oil, and pots of meat. A 

E ail might be tied to a well by a band (‘ fascia*), 
ut not by a rope (‘?^n). R. Jehiidah laid down 
the rule that any knot might be lawfully tied 
which was not intended to be permanent (Shabb. 
XV. 1,2). This rule is, in fact, the principle by which 
the commentators exjdain the distinctions that 
have been just quoted. The rest of the tractate 
is almost wliolly occupied with the discussion of 
similar distinctions in other subjects. 

The aim of the tractate 'Ertioin {* mixtures,* or 
‘ connexions ’) is to alleviate the extreme rigour 
of some of the Rabb. enactments respecting the 
sabbath. The 39th of the list of prohibited actions 
quoted above was that of carrying from one pro 
perty to another: but in this tractate it is explained 
how places might, by a legal fiction, be combined 
together, so that things might lawfully be carried 
from one into another : there was thus an 'erUb, or 
‘ commixture,’ of courts, of streets, and of limits : 
a number of houses opening into a common court 
were, for example, treated as one, by all the families 
before the sablmth depositing some food in the 
common court; or a number of narrow streets or 
blind alleys were converted into a ‘private pro¬ 
perty,’ by extending along them a wire or rope, 01 
by laying a beam over the entrance. The limit of 
a ‘ sahbath-day’s journey ’ (Ac 1 *®) Avas, according to 

* On the sabbath as a day of spiritual edification, cf. also 
Jos, Ant. XVI. Ii. 4 middUt c. Ap. ii. 17 end; Philo, li. 168 
169, 197, 282, 630 (from Euseb. Preep. Ev. viii. vii. 9f.). 

t : derivative actions, or species of the principal classes 
named, were called Margolioutb (Expos. Nov. 1900, 

p. 336 ff.) cites from an unedited Persian MS, containing an 
account of the feasts and other observances of different nations 
by an author of the 11th cent., an enumeration of 38 forbidden 
acts, differing in many particulars from those mentioned in the 
Mishna, and Including more directly some of those alluded to 
in the Gospels. 

X See Wiinsche, ErldtUarung [see full title ad Jin.], p. 148. 
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the Kabbis, 20CM) cubits; * but if, before the sab¬ 
bath, a man deposited food for two meals at the 
boundary, he was considered to declare that place 
to be his domicile, and he was at liberty, when the 
sabbath came, to prcJceed 2000 cubits beyond it. 
However, it seems that such concessions were only 
granted for some serious and worthy purpose 
(Schechter, ap, Montefiore, Hihb, Ltd, 562). 

Naturally, there were cases in which higher con¬ 
siderations superseded these rules for tlie strict 
observance of the sabbath,— * push 
aside the sabbath* is the expression used. The 
priests in the dischari^e of their duties in the 
temple— e.g, in preparing and oU’ering the sacri¬ 
fices appointed for the day—profaned Uie sabbath, 
and wore ‘ guiltless * (Mt 12®).t And so the Mishna 
permits on the sabbath acts necessary for the 
sacrifice of the passovcr, though it carefully ex¬ 
cludes those which are deemed unnecessary 
{Pcsdhhn vi. 1 , 2 ). A Levite performing upon a 
stringed instrument on the sabbath in the temple 
(but not elsewhere), might, if his string broke, tie 
It up agam, but ho is forbidden to put in a new 
string (Eruhin x. Ifi). A priest who hurts his 
finger may bind it up with reeds in the temple 
(though not elsewhere), but he is not permitted to 
press out the blood {ib. 14). Similarly circum¬ 
cision was permitted, though not anytning con¬ 
nected with it which could be prepared before 
(Jn 7“^**; Shabb, xix.). In other cases humanitarian 
grounds superseded the sabbath. The general 
principle was that any * doubt about life,’ %.e, any 
doubt as to whether life was in danger, super¬ 
seded the sabbath (n;;i'nTiN nn'n Yuina 

viii. 6) it but, of course, the further question then 
arose, What did endanger life? Ailments sup¬ 
posed to bo dangerous to life are mentioned, and 
treatments permitted or forbidden are enumerated ; 
but, to our minds, the distinctions drawn are 
arbitrary and absurd, and the reasons alleged in 
support of them most trivial and insufficient. 

‘ He who has the toothache must not rinse his 
teeth with vinegar [and spit it out again ; for this 
would be to anply a medicine]; but he may wash 
them as usual [and swallow the vinegar, for this 
would be merely like taking food]. He who has 
pains in the loins may not anoint himself with w'ine 
and vinegar [which would be a medicinal applica¬ 
tion], but he may anoint himself with oil [acc. to 
the usual custom], though not with oil of roses 
[which, being costly, would certainly not be used, 
except as a medicine].’ {Shabb, xiv. 4; the ex¬ 
planations, from the commentators, ap, Surenh.). 
A strain might not have cold water poured uxion 
it, but it might be washed in the usual way 
(xxii. 6 ). With such feelings current on the sub- 
ect, the hostility aroused by the cures wrought 
)y our Lord on the sabbath (Mt 12®*^3=Mk 3^'®= 
Lk Lk 13 i«-i 7141 - 0 ^ Jn 50-10 723 914 - 16 ) jg ^t once 
intelligible. It is also apparent why on a sabbath 
the sick were brought to Him to be healed after 
sunset (Mk 1 ^^ see v.*^). 

The disciples, in ‘plucking* (Mt 12*=Mk 2 ^= 
Lk G‘) and ‘ rubbing^ (Lk 6 '^) the ears of corn on 
the sabbath, violated the day, according to Rabb. 

* The diBtanco is obtained by an essentiallv Rabbinical com¬ 
bination of Ex 1G29 2118 and .los. 3*. See Lightfoot on Lk 24w 
who remarks <lrily on the procoas, * Hed artem diace fabricandi 
quidlibet ex quollbct'; and comp, further the next article. 

t Of. Pesdbim 66a (and elsewhere): * there la 

DO sabbath-keeping in the sanctuary.* 

t See in VVunsche (p. 161 f.), from the Gem&r&(Fdma 85oh; 
of. MechUta on Ex SU*, fol. 1035, ed. Friedmann), the biblical 
authority which 'Aif:iba and other Rabbis of the 2nd cent, 
sought to discover for this principle. The text which was 
deemed moat conclusive was Lv 18®, where it is said of the 
statutes of the law that if a man does them, he will * live by 
them,’ and not that he will die by them. See, further, on the 
teaching and exegesis of early Rabbis on the subject of the 
Mbbath, Bacher, IHs Agada der Tannaiten^ i. 72, 84 f., 117,191, 
<88, 260, 296ff., 863, 404, ii. 94 f., 351, 362, 470, 510. 
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ideas, in two respects; for ‘ plucking * was a 
species of ‘ reaping,’ and ‘ rubbing * of threshing 
(cf. Maimonides, nilchoth Shabbdth viii. 3, ‘ He 
who reaps even as little as a dry lig on the sabbath 
is guilty; and the plucker is a species (n^J^'jn) of 
reaper*; and Jems. Talm. Shabb. 1 U« ‘A woman 
ruboing the heads of wheat [is guilty], as being a 
thresher,’ ap. Edersh. ii. 56 ; also Ifightfoot, llorm 
Heb. on Mt 122 ). Tq lead an animtu to water on 
the sabbath (Lk 13^®) was allowable, provided it 
carried nothing that could be rt'garded as a 
‘ burden *; water might even bo draw n for it, and 
poured into a trough, so that it came and drank of 
its own accord ; it might not, however, bo brought 
and set before the beast (Lightf. ad loc.\ 'Erubin^ 
fol. 206). But it is not permitted, at least in the 
Talmud, if an animal has fallen into a pit, or pool 
of water, to ‘lay hold of it, and lift it out* (Mt 
12'^; cf. Lk 14®): it is allowed, however, to supply 
it with food, or, if that be impossible, to bring 
mattresses and cushions for the purpose of helping 
it to come out of itself {Shabb. fol. 1286 ; Maim. 
Shabb, XXV. 26) ; it is possible, how^ever, that in 
the time of Christ this prohibition had not yet 
been formulated. To make clay and apx)ly it to 
the eye (Jn 9®* involved a breach, if not a double 
breacli, of the sabbath-law : the Mishna {Shabb. 
xxiv. 3) lays it down that ‘ water may be poured 
on bran, but it must not be kneaded,* and the 
same rule might be naturally held to apply to 
clay: but the application of the clay to the eye 
was certainly not allowable : ib was indeed per¬ 
mitted to ajj^jly wine to the outside of the eyelid 
(though nob to put it inside the eye), but the 
application of saliva (which is mentioned, as it 
was deemed to possess curative properties) was 
altogether forbidden {Shabb. 1086; M^aim. Shabb, 
xxi. 25; Lightfoot, ad loc.). Of course, to take 
up a bed (Jn 5^®) was prohibited, being an act of 
‘carrying.’ * 

It is, however, only right to observe that, in 
spite of the rules ana restrictions created by the 
llabbis, the sabbath docs not seem to have been 
felt practically to be a day of burilen and gloom, 
to those living under them. ‘ The sabbath is 
celebrated by the very people who did observe it, 
in hundreds of hymns, which would fill volumes, as 
a day’ of rest and joy, of pleasure and delight, a 
day in whicli man enjoys some presentiment of the 
jmre bliss and hai>ijiness which are stored uj) for 
the righteous in the world to come. To it such 
tender names were applied as the “Queen Sab¬ 
bath,” the “ Bride Sabbath,” and the “ holy, dear, 
beloved Sabbath’” (Schechter, JQIi iii. 763, or ap. 
Montefiore, Hibb. Led. 507 ; cf. the hymns quoted 
by Abrahams, Jewish Life in the Middle Ages, 1896, 
pp. 133-137). 

iv. Summary. —It ai)pcars, from what has been 
said, that, so far as we can trace the sabbath 
back among the Hebrew s, it was a day sacred to 
J", and also a day,.presupposing the agricultural 

criod, marked by cessation from labour in the 

ouse and in the field : it had thus essentially 
a philanthropic character, the duty enjoined on it, 
as Wellh. has said, being less that the Israelite 
should rest liimself, than that he should give 
others rest. Whatever the sabbath may have 
been in its primitive form, we may feel sure that 
this philantnropio application of it is of Israelite 
origin. As sacred to J", religious observances, 

** Of. Schiirer, ii. 893-400, 412-414. The tractate! Shdbhdth 
KtA^ErObin are translated, In Sola and Raphael’s Eighteen 
Treatises of the Mishna (1848), pp. 84-96; and, with oopious 
notee, in Burenhueius* Uxeehna (1009), ii. 1-77, 78-184. lliere 
is also a pretty full abetract of Shabbdth in Edereheim, L^e 
and Times, ii. 774 fl.; and a separate ed. in Heb., with useful 
introd. ana glossary, by H. L. Strack, Lps. 1800. See, further, 
the many Talm. passes tr. by Wetstein (jVov. Test.) on Mt 
122 .8. 10 , Lk 141 etc.; and comp, also W, H. Bennett, Tht 
Mishnah as iUustrating the Qespels, 1884, p. 68 fl. 
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at first simple and rudimentary, afterwards such 
as would spring naturally out of a more educated 
and maturer rSigious feeling, were attached to it, 
—special sacrifices, gatherings for worship in the 
temple, private prayer and meditation, and ulti¬ 
mately services in the synagogues. On its prac¬ 
tical side, it was essentially an institution * made 
for man.* Its intention was to give a rest from 
laborious and engrossing occupations, and from the 
cares and anxieties of daily life, and at the same 
time to secure leisure for tlioughts of God. The 
restrictions attached to it were meant to be inter¬ 
preted in the spirit, not in the letter. It had not 
essentially an austere or rigorous character ; it was 
never intended that actions demanded by duty, 
necessity, or benevolence should be proscribed on 
it. Its aim was rather to counteract the deatlen- 
ing influence, upon both body and soul, of never- 
interrupted daily toil, and of continuous absorption 
in secular pursuits. But as time went on, an 
anxious and ultimately a superstitious dread of pro¬ 
faning the sabbath asserted itself ; the spiritual 
was suliordinated to tlie formal, restrictions were 
multiplied, till at length those which were really 
important and reasonable were buried beneath a 
crowd of regulations of the pettiest description. 
The general altitude taken towards the saohath 
by our Lord W’as, while accommodating Himself to 
such observances as were consistent with its re.al 
purpose (fi.gr. worshipping or teaching in the syna¬ 
gogue), or otherwise innocent (p. 320* n.), to free it 
irom those adventitious accretions with which the 
* tradition of the elders * had encrusted it. The 
sabbath, He emphatically declares (Mk 2‘^), ‘was 
made for man, not man for the sabbath.* * In 
particular, deeds of mercy were no infringement of 
its sanctity; it was ‘ lawful to do good on the 
sabbath day* (Mt 12 ^^). Nor was tlio sabbath, 
as the Kabbis seemed to make it, an end in itself, 
for the sake of which men should be subjected to 
a number of needless and vexatious rules ; it was 
a moans to an end, the good of God’s people, and 
this end was best promoted by a reasonable liberty 
in the interpretation of the statutes relating to it; 
the multiplication of rules tended really not to pre¬ 
serve its essential character, but to destroy it. 

The injunction Mt 24^0 (‘ Pray yc that your flight be not in 
the winter, neither on a sabbath’; the clause is not in the 
II Mk 13*«) rests probably upon tiie supposition either that the 
Ohristians addressed, being still resident in Judioa, would not, 
at the time conteinplatod, have yet cast off their Jewish 
scruples, or (Hessey, p. 174 f.) that impediments would be 
thrown in the way of their Might by the Jews around them. 
Jn 617 ‘My Father workoth even until now (viz. without 
Interruption), and I work.' bears upon the relation which—not 
an ordinary man, but—Christ Himself holds towards the sab¬ 
bath ; He does not by works of mercy break the sabbath any 
more than Clod tiie Father does by His sustaining providence, 
which operates continuously on the sabbath not leas than on 
other days (cf. JJ'rmith li. | H; tr. Wiinsche, 48; Dacher, 
i. 84f., 298f.). 

The addition in the Cod. Bezm after Lk deserves also to be 
mentioned here: Jrn ctvr^ 0 t 9 ,ira.fJH*cf rmet ipyot^ 6 /j.t¥ 0 ¥ rv 

iTwif eturu, *'AvOpwirt, tl fj.tt tlHau ri iT •/ 

21 mti 9eipm.fiuT*ie fTrtV 

As regards the apostles, the sabbath is men¬ 
tioned by St. Paul, directly in Col ‘Let no 
man therefore judge you in meat, or in drink, or 
in respect of a feast day or a new moon, or a 
sabbath day, which are a sliadow of the things to 
come (i.e. of the Christian dispensation); but the 
body is Christ’s ’; and inferentially in Gal 
where the observance of ‘days and months and 
times and years* is described as a return to the 
‘ weak and beggarly elements,* and Ro 14“*, where 
it is implied that it is a matter of indifference 
whether one day is esteemed above anotW, or 

* In the disouseion in Tdtnd 866 a somewhat rimUMr priD<dple 
<* the sabbath is delivered into your hands, not you Into the 
hands of the sabbath O Is deduced, by an essentially Rabbinical 
method, from the words of Ex (* it is holy /or vou ’). The 
argument is attributed in M$ehilta on Ex 3113 to B. ShlniMn hk 
Meoassya (o. 100 a.i>.); of. Badier, op, cit, ii. 493. 


whether every day is esteemed alike : ‘ let every 
man be persuaded in his own mind.’ The mean¬ 
ing of these passages clearly is that the Jewish 
sabbath, like other Jewish ceremonial observances, 
as the distinction of clean and unclean foods, or 
Jewish sacred seasons, as new moons, feast-days, 
and sabbatical or jubile ‘ years,* was a matter of 
indift'erence to the Christian, and was abrog.ated 
under the Christian dispen.sation. The general 
teaching of the NT is thus, in Dr. Hessey’s words, 
that ‘ the sabbath properly so called, the sabbath 
of the Jews, with everything connected with it as 
a positive ordinance, was swept away by Chris¬ 
tianity* (Lect. v., ad init.). 

The Fathers frequently compare the (Jewish) sabbath with 
Circumcision, treating it*, like that, as a temporary ordinance, 
and pointing out that Abraham, for instance, was Justified 
without observing it: f.g. Ju^’iin, Trypfi. §g 19, p. 236 E, 27, 
p. 246 H; Iren. iv. xvi. 2 ; Tertuil. culu. Jud. c. 2 (Hessey, 
pp. 66 ff.. 871 ff. [ed. 6, pp. 42ff., 281 ff.]). 

In He 4# ‘There remalneth therefore a sabbath rest (retjS- 
/SetTir/u^) unto the people of Qod,’ mhhath rest is used figura¬ 
tively of the rest in Qod after death. The apostle has been 
arguing that it was God’s purpose that some should enter into 
His ‘rest’ (xatriwetvtntt —nriui!^, properly place of rest \—the 
‘rest * signified by the expression being in the original context 
(Ps 95U ; cf. Dt 129- b>) the rest of Canaan, and this being identi¬ 
fied by the apostle—no doubt on account of the presence and 
felJowsliip of God implied in it—with the rest of Hod,—i.e. the 
‘ rest’ into which Goa entered after finishing His work of crea¬ 
tion, and which Ho designs to be shared ultimately by all His 
faithful people; as Israel, through disolxKiience, failed to enter 
into that ‘ rest,' the promise still remains open for Christians. 
8 ee more fully A. B. Davidson’s Comm. (T. T. Clark), pp. 
00 - 101 . The Tlabbis also sometimes regarded the sabbath as 
foreshadowing the rest of the world to come: thus in the 
Mishna (redacted e. 200 a.d.), Tamid vii. 4 {^Sopfierim xviil. 
2 ), in the enumeration of the psalms which were sung by the 
Levites in the Temple, when the morning burnt-offering was 
offered (Delitzsch, Psalm.^ 26 f.), it is said: ‘On the sabbath, 
they recited the psalm (92) of which the title is “A Psalm, a 
song for the sabbath-day,” i.e. a Psalm for the future (I’ny^ 
N^37), for the day (var. lee. for the age), which is all sabbath, 
and rest for life eternal (V.D^ (D^'>y|p 'm '}) D’ 1'7 

The same saying Is quoted also often elsewhere, e.g. 
Mechilta on Ex 3118 , jnosh ha-shana 81a (where, with the entire 
passage, it is attributed to R. 'Akiba [d. 186 a.d.]; cf. Bacher, i. 
336); see edsoAboth de P. Nathdii, fol. 8 a bottom, ed. Schechter 
(with the note).* But the passages cited by Schottgen on He 4« 
from Zohar, Yalkut Ruben 1 , and R. Samuel ben David, are very 
late,—the book Zohar being of the 13th cent., and the other two 
of the 17th cent. 


The question of the relation of the ‘Lord’s Day’ 
(Rev 1^^), or Christian Sumlay, to the Jewish sab¬ 
bath, does not properly belong to the pre.sent 
article, and need tliercfore be only referred to 
briefly. The true view appears to be that the 
Sunday is not substituted for the Jewish sabbath ; 
the sabbath is abolished; and the observance of 
the First Day of the week is an analogous institu¬ 
tion, based on the consecration of that day by our 
Lord’s Resurrection, sanctioned by apostolic usage 
(Ac 20’, I Co 16^), and accepted by the early 
Church,—the day being set apart for similar 
objects—rest from labour, and the service of God, 
—m a manner consonant with the higher and more 
spiritual teaching of Christ, and to oe observed in 
tiie spirit of loyal Christian freedom, rather than 
by obedience to a system of precise statutes. Dr. 
Hessey has made it abundantly clear that during 
the first three Christian centuries the Lord’s Day 
was never confounded with the sabbath, but care¬ 
fully disting^hed from it; and that it was only 
after the 3rd cent., and even then only gradually, 
that the Christian and tlie Jewish institutions were 
confused, and that tendencies towards ‘ Sabbatari¬ 
anism * began. See, farther, Lord’s Day. 


By early Ohrietlan writers, it may be worth nottcing, the 
terms rufiBmr§f and are not infrequently used In a 

or eplrltual sense of abatineneo from evil ; o.g, Justin. 
iryph. I 12. ‘The new law (of Christ) wills that you should 
keep sabbatn perpetually ‘; let a thief, etc., turn from sin, 
mmi rtrmfifiJirtmt rd rpyftpb (of. Is 68^*) mm) AXetfivA rdfifimrm 


I * On the opinion that this ‘day* would be 1000 years, see 
• Oharlee, Book^ftKo SeeroU qf Bntkh^ on 881**; Sanh, 07ck 
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r»u $uv. Similarly Clem. Al. Strom, ili. 16. 9 99, p. 666 Potter, 
where *that keepeth the sabbath* of Is 66** is explained to 
signify j(«r« Air#AAt«pT»j/tuera»v, and iv. 8, ^ 8, p. 666 (f 
ioMti ri rx^3»r0f it* HUKut iyxpxrtmv xitttrrtrOxt), Tertul- 

lian, adv. Jfid. o. 4, and others: see Hessey, pp. 67 fi., 98, 96 
(ed. 6, pp. 43 ff., 70, 72); Sulcer, Thes, h'cdet. 916, 918 f.; and 
of. also Ep. Bamab. xv. 1, 6, 7. And this, no doubt, is the 
meaning of the expression in the second of the 'Sayings of 
Jesus,* discovered in 1897 at Oxyrhyncus, Xi'yw ’EAf 

vf)C-riurvrt rh xirpuit [read fu 0 v fAii iDp^rt fixriXtm* 

€tev‘ tutytetv rxfi^xrtrnTt ri rx$fixT0fti*S^tr9tri9frx<r(p»l 

the Chri8tian*8 whole life is to be hallowed, as a sabbath, in the 
eervice of Qod. But it Is diiUcult to think that Christ Himself 
can have used the expression in this metaphorical sense. See, 
further, Expot. ix. 69; Hamack, Ober dis jilngst 

^ntdeckten Sprilche Jesu^ 1897,jnp. 9-12 [tr. in Expos. Nov. 1897, 
pp. 823-7); Lock and Sanday, Two Lectures on the 'Sayings qf 
Jesus; Oxf. 1897, pp. 7, 9, 19 f., 86 f. 

Litkraturb.—B esides the references already given, Wellh. 
Hist. 112,116 ; Montcflore, Hibb. Lect. (Index) ; Smetid, Alttest, 
JRel.-gesck. 139 f., 279, 330-332; Nowack, Arch. ii. 140-144 ; 
Speaker's Cmmn. on Ex. p. 339 ff.; Buxtorf, Synag. Jud. c. 10-11; 
lUlisch, Comm, on Ex. )855-863 (with information on Jewish 
usages); Wiinschc, Erlduterungder Evang. aus Talm. u. Midr. 
(on Mtl22. ]<»ctG.); Schiirer (Index) ; Ederaheim,.^« and TimeSt 
li. 62-62, 182, 774ff.; Maimonides (d. 1204), HUohoth Shctb- 
bdth (* rules for the sabbath *), in his Vdd hazdkdh (ed. 1660, i. 
fol. 77ff., ed. 1702, i, fol. 1396ff.); §§ 242-41*6 of part iil. (called 
*Orafy h(^yyim) of R. Joseph Karo's (d. 1576) Shtuhdn* Jrukh (a 
manual of Jewish usages ; often reprinted, e.g. Danzig, 1845 ; in 
Ijdwe’s abridged tr. iii. [Hamburg, 1839J p. 49ff.); Abrahams, 
Jewish Life in Hid. Ages (Index); J. A. llessey, Sunday^ 
its orinin, history, and present obligation (Rampton Lect. for 
1860 ; latest ed. 1889). S. R. DRIVER. 

SABBATH DAyS JOURNEY (Talmudic osniji* 
n5^*n).—An exprc.ssion found but once in the Bible, 
Ac {(Ta^fMTov . . . 656p)^ where the Mount of 
Oliver is said to be a Sabbath day’s journey from 
Jeru.salem. The expression immediately suggests 
some well-known regulation fixing the distance 
which might be travelled on the Sabbath, and, by 
implication, delines this distance as between live 
and six furlongs ; for, according to Josephus in his 
Ant, (XX. viii. 0), the Mount of Olives is live fur¬ 
longs from Jerusalem, while in his BJ (V. ii. 3) 
it is stated to he six, the variation being perhaps 
due either to the fact that the distance lay between 
the two, or to the fact that the older Hebrew ell 
was rather shorter than the later one. What the 
text suggests is quite in harmony mth extant 
Rabbinical regulations, which, therefore, in this 
case exhibit not merely (as they so often and so 
misleadinglv do) what ought to be, but what actu¬ 
ally was. Thus, in the Jernsalem Targuin, the 
command in Ex 16“® appears in the form, ‘And let 
no man go walking from liis place bevond 2000 
ells on the seventh day’; and in the largum on 
Ru Naomi says to Ruth, ‘We are commanded 
to keep Sabbaths and festivals, and not to walk 
beyond 2000 ells’; and this regulation is supple¬ 
mented with many ritualistic details in the Misnna 
tractate *£rubin. Occasional variations t from this 
generally accepted measurement | — as, for ex¬ 
ample, tne neater Sabbath day’s journey of 2800 
ells, the medium one of 2000, and the smaller one 
of 1800—are merely the freaks of individual Rabbis. 

The evolution of the regulation can be traced 
with some approximation to certainty. The Rabbis 
seem first to have generalized tne prohibition 
directed in Ex 16^ against a man’s * going out of 
his place’ on the S^bath to gather the manna, 

♦ See Levy, NHWB, s.v. Dinn (vol. Iv. p. 687^). 

t Nowack (Lehrb, d. tleb. Archdol. i. 202) gives as his opinion 
that the Sabbath Journey probably corresponded to the Egyptian 
measure of 1000 aouble steps, ana quotes from Zuokermann the 
tradition In the Talmud that it was 2000 steps, explaining the 
2000 e/ls elsewhere by Zuokermann's statement that in the Tal¬ 
mud eU and sUp are quite commonly made the same; and the 
Sabbath Journey (Nowack adds) is sometimes called m/U (7*p) 
—that is. pJkfv, Jerome haa another measurement. In his 
BpiH, ad Algatiam guout, x. we And: ‘They are aooustomed 
to answer and aay. “Barachibaa and Simeon and Hillel, our 
masters, have handed down to us that we should walk 8000 feet 
(psdss) on the Sabbath.”' 

i Ozigen (ds PrinoipiAst Ir. 17) says that the Jews held 8000 
^ (SirxiAiwr to be ea<m man's ‘place* (rArw) (on the 

Sabbath). 
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and then to have deduced the 2000 elle from the 
distance ordained (Jos 3^) to be between the people 
on the march and the ark in front of them ; or, as 
some suppose, from the distance between the 
tabernacle in the wilderness and the outermost part 
of the camp ; but, probably, the case of the taoer- 
naclo was only an imaginary Rabbinical inference 
from that of the ark. By the ‘analogy^* in the 
use of mdkdm, ‘place,’ in Ex 16^ and in Ex 2H*— 
where the ‘ place^ is a Levitical city of refuge with 
borders extending (it was affirmed) 2000 ells from 
the walls (Nu 35®)—the man’s ‘place’ of Ex 16“ 
became, in due course, the city in which he dwelt, 
together with its borders measuring 2000 ells 
straight out from the sides of the rectangle hypo¬ 
thetically constituting the city. (This measure¬ 
ment seems, from Nu 35^, with its 1000 ells, to have 
been an exegetical mistoke: the 2000 ells appar¬ 
ently refer to each side of the larger rectangle cir¬ 
cumscribing the borders). According to Ginsburg 
(Kitto’s Cyclop,^ art. ‘Sabbath Day’s Journey’), it 
was argued that ‘if one who committed murder 
accidentally was allowed to undertake this journey 
of 2000 yards (ells ?) on a Sabbath without violating 
the sanctity of the day, innocent people might do 
the same.’ Compare also J. Lightfoot on Lk 24®^, 
and his quaint remark on the ‘ pleasant art [the 
Rabbis] liave of working any thing out of anything.’ 

This Rabbinical regiuation, being obviously and 
often inconvenient, was not allowed seriously 
to hamper ‘the movements of the Jews. They 
secured, legally, a wider freedom by a simple 
device, whicli was called the ‘ connexion of boun¬ 
daries ’ or the ‘amalgamation of distances.’ If a 
man desired to travel more than 2000 ells on a 
particular Sabbath day he could adapt the law to 
his project by cariy^ing, before that Sabbath began, 
to some point within the Sabbatical limit, food 
enough for two meals; he could then and there 
eat the one moiety and bury the other, and could 
thus establish a domicile (to use a modem expres¬ 
sion, a ‘place within the meaning of the Act*), 
from which he could date his journey on the 
coming Sabbath. Even this precaution was not 
de rigueur. He could, if he preferred, eye a tree 
or a wall at a distance of 20()0 ells from the place * 
of his actual abode and declare it his le^al abode 
for the Sabbath—that is, his legal starting-point 
for his projected Sabbath journey, provided he 
used words sufficiently definite as to the tree or 
wall, and, as Schiirer phrases it, ‘did the thing 
thoroughly ’ (jJi/P II. ii. 122, quoting’^^rwftm, iv, 7).* 

J. Massie. 

SABBATICAL TEAR (including Jubile Year and 
Land Laws).—In this article several distinct topics 
are treated together, which are too closely related 
to one another to be dealt with separately without 
a good deal of overlapping. A clear summary 
statement of the position of the Sabbatical and 
Jubile years in the cycle of Hebrew sacred seasons 
will be found under the art. Feasts and Fasts. 

The 7 years’ period recurs at eveiy stage of the 
legislation, but not always with identical provi¬ 
sions, or even with application to the same suoject. 
The 50 years’ term is first found in the Priestly 
Code, but it is applied to cases previously connected 
with the 7 years’ period. Consequently it will be 
There is no necessary discrepancy between Lk 24 W and Ac 
119. In the former passage it is smd that our Lord took out the 
disciples wpk 'until they came within view of 

Bethany’ (Blass, ET Orammart 189 n.4), which (Jn was 
16 furlongs from Jerusalem. In the latter passage it is said that 
the disd^es * returned from the Mount called Olivet, which is 
nigh onto Jerusalem, a Sabbath day’s journey off ’—that is, from 
6 to 6 furlongs. The Mount of Olives was a ridge about a 
mile long, and it is this and not Bethany whose distanos is thus 
measured after Luke’s manner (cf. 84i>), for the purpose of in¬ 
forming readers unacquainted with the locality. Bethany was 
on tbs south-east slope of the ridge, about a mils beyond the 
summit. It Is unlikely that Luke intended to rmiaani the 
Asosnslon as taking plm either within or close to tns vlUsge. 
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clearest to gather the whole material from the 
succeHaive sources in such a form as to make com¬ 
parison easy. Accordingly, the same letter is used 
to mark corresponding matter in the following 
paragraphs. 

I. Comparative Summary of Laws. —(i.) The 
earliest Leaislation —E.—a. The 7 years’ period is 
found in the Covenant Book Ex 23*‘’**, and among 
the Judgments Ex 21^'® (cf. vol. i. p. 810). 

b. In tile former it is laid down as an obligation 
that every Hebrew owner of land should ‘let it 
rent and lie fallow’ in the 7th year. Hupfeld and 
Wellhauaen apply this to the increase only, as 
though it was lawful to sow, but not to reap; but 
it is better, with llillrnann, Nowack, etc., to take 
it, as in our versions, as prescribing an entire 
cessation of all field work; for the two verbs in 
v.^^ ‘ let drop (or ‘ release ’) and leave alone* 

seem obviously in contrast to both verbs in 
v.^^’ * HOW ’ and ‘ gather.* The oliveyards and vine¬ 
yards are to come under the same rule as the com 
land, Le, no work is to be done in them in the 7th 
year. The aim expressed is ‘ that the poor of thy 

n de may eat.’ And so stringent is the rule that, 
I is not consumed by the poor, the remainder 
must not bo garnered, but must be left for ‘the 
beast of the field’ to eat. It is not explicitly stated 
that the owner and his family were not to eat of 
the spontaneous growth of tlie fallow year, but the 
passage, taken by itself, rather suggests that they 
might not. 

c. In Ex a 6 years* term is fixed as the 
normal i)eriod during which a Hebrew could be 
< ompulled to serve as a slave. In the 7th year 
lie could demand his freedom (see, further, art. 
Servant, and the Oxf, Hex. i. 65). 

d. Neither in connexion with the fallow for the 
land nor with the emancipation of the slave is 
there any clear indication that the 7 years* period 
was fixed, beginning and ending simultaneously 
all over the country. In the second case, of the 
slave, this hypothesis is practically ruled out as 
impracticable, and in the case of the fallow the 
natiiral interpretation of the language is that each 
owner would reckon the term inclependently of 
others, and indeed that difi’erent portions oi his 
liolding would lie fallow in dillerent years, so that, 

e.g.^ if his corn land did not require his labour, he 
would still have his vines and olives to attend to, 
and vice veri>(\. The analogy of the weekly sabbath 
is to(^)rccarious to be allowed much weight. 

e. Tiie earliest legislation has no laws as to the 
inheritance, Hale, or redemption of land. 

(ii.) The Dentemnoviic Code —I).—a. The 7 years’ 
perio<l occurs twice in Dt 15, in vv.^’* and vv.*^’^®, 
and a third time in 31*^'^®. 

b. No mention is made of any custom of a 
►eriodical fallow, hut an ordinance appears 15*’* 
or the first time (rellecting the life of times when 
the purely agricultural stage has been passed), 
which juovides for the remission, or, as some hold, 
the suspension of debts due to a creditor from ‘ his 
neighbour and his brother,’ though debts may be 
exacted ‘of a foreigner.’ 'J’he motive of the law is 
compassion for the poor and unfortunate among 
the Israelites. And tlie i)rovision in that ‘at 

the end of 7 years, in the set time of the year of re¬ 
lease ’ from ‘ Jetdrojp ’ [ItVm ‘ release Ex 
23”), in the ‘ Feast of Booth8,*^a juiblic reading of the 
Dent. Law-book should take place, indicates triat the 
sanction for the ordinance is to bo found in the great 
principles of love to God and man reiterated in it. 

c, A Hebrew slave (15'^*^^) may go free after 
flerving for 6 years. 

d* Tlie period, in the last case, obviously begins 
with the entrance of the slave upon servitude ; out 
in the former, it is clear, from the allusion to the 
‘proclaiming* of ‘ J"’s release,* that the close of 


each period is to be simultaneous over all the 
country, and to be publicly announced. 

6. Except for the warnings against disturbing a 
neighbour's ‘landmark’ (19^* 27”), no Deuteronomio 
law bears on the ownership of land. 

(iii.) The Priestly a. Not only is the 

7 years* period found in this, the latest stratum of 
Hebrew legislation, but a 50 years’ term is added 
to crown the calendar (Lv 25). 

b. Every 7th year, and in addition every 50th 
year, is to be kept with strictness as a fallow year, 
the crops being neither sown at the beginning nor 
reaped at the close, the vines not pruned and the 
grapes not gathered. The idea must be that no 
storing, or systematic harvesting o])erations, was 
to go on, but not that the crops that might grow 
of themselves were to be left untouched, for it is 
added, ‘the sabbath of the land shall be for food 
for you; for thee, and for thy servant and for 
thy maid, and for thy hired servant and for thy 
stranger that sojourn with thee ; and for thy 
cattle, and for the beasts that are in thy land, 
shall all the increase thereof be for food.*^ So it 
was lawful to go into the fields and oliveyards 
and vineyards, and gather food as it might be 
wanted from the spontaneous yield of the land. 

Thii view Is maintained by Dillmann, Nowack,and the Jewish 
interpreters. Still it is stranife that in where the prob¬ 

lem of food supply is dealt with, noallusion is made to the right 
conferred in v.«'- (cf. v.i2). it might be conjectured that v.® was 
added to v.® to modify a 8tringeiu;y regarded as impracticable. 

All mention of the poor has dropped out, and 
the ordinance is expresnly based on the religious 
principle that the land, as well as the people, 
shoula keep Sabbath unto J". Neither is the 
arrangement of Deuteronomy recalled for the re¬ 
mission of debts, though the prohibition of usury 
is repeated from Dt 23^". 

c. A provision for emancipation of slaves occurs 
yy 89-B4^ but in connexion witli the jubile, in which 
year every Hebrew slave is to go free with his 
lamily. This can scarcely be in addition to, but 
rather in substitution for, the earlier provisions; 
for (1) if the law of emancipation at the 7th year 
was in force, it would be unnecessary to order it in 
the 60th ; and (2) the later law in another point 
abrogates the earlier, as it prohibits lifelong 
bondage, and leaves no room for such a riveting 
of the ties of slavery as was involved in the archaic 
ceremony of the boring of the ear. Moreover, we 
find again the express mention of a religious prin¬ 
ciple as the motive for the law, viz, that all Israel¬ 
ites are J^’s servants, and therefore cannot be 
permanently owned by another. V.*®'’'* a new 
provision is also added, that a Hebrew enslaved to 
a ‘stranger’ (la) maybe redeemed by a relative, 
the price varying with the distance of the jubile. 
Curiously, no such provision exists in the case of a 
Hebrew enslaved to a Hebrew. 

d. The 7th year in Leviticus becomes for the 
first time a true sabbatical year, a season to be 
simultaneously observed as a fallow year in which 
no field work was to be done under a directly re¬ 
ligious sanction. Moreover, the difficulties of such 
observance being apparent, doubters are encouraged 
^vv 80-28) \yy assurance of Providential aid in the 
shape of an unusually abundant yield in the 6th 
year. The produce is to be enough for 3 years, 
‘until the 9th year, until her fruits come in,’ The 
reason is that, after the fallow of the 7th year, 

I the ground is so hard that a second or third 
I plougdung i.s necessary in the 8th year before sow¬ 
ing can take place, and consequently only the 
summer-sown crops of the 8th year come to any¬ 
thing, and they are not available for use till tne 
beginning of the 9th year, the reckoning of the 
years l>eing, of course, in this context from autumn 
to autumn. 
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It is not therefore necessary to reject * until the 0th year/ 
M Dillm. proposes, on the ground that the *8 years' would 
naturally be tne 6th, 7th, and 8th years, and that the allusion 
to the 9th year has been introduced because an editor referred 
the passage to the exceptional case of tlie 49th and 60th years 
when two fallow years followed one another, the 7th sabbatical 
year and the Jubile year. Yet it is natural to conclude from 
the language of Lv 26, as Kalisch does, that the intention of 
the ordinance was that, after 7 sabbatical periods had passed, 
the 60th or lubile year should bo intercalated as an additional 
fallow year, immediately after the 7th sabbatical yeskr, and that 
a new sabbatical period should begin with the 6l8t year. 
This was also the view of the Jewish interpreters. But see, 
further, below 11. (iv.). 

e. The purchase and redemption of land is not 
alluded to in the earlier codes (but cf. Ezk for 
allusion to some such custom), but is here treated 
with some fulness The provisions 

may be enumerated as follows:—(1) The freehold of 
agricultural land could not be sold outright, for at 
the 60th or jubile year every piece sold returned 
to the owner or his representatives. The utmost 
that an owner desirous of selling could do was to 
grant a lease of the property, the term of the lease 
to expire at the next jubile, however near that 
might be. The purchaser only obtained the usu¬ 
fruct for the time being, and tne price was to be 
regulated by the number of the crops due before 
the jubile. (2) In every case of a man being 
forced to sell part of his patrimony, it was the 
duty of his kinsman (v.“) either, according to the 
ordinary interpretation, to redeem the land, i.e. 
from the purchaser (who is not named), or, accord¬ 
ing to the attractive theory put forth by Buhl 
(AJTh i. 738), to exercise a right of pre-emption. 
(3) If there was no kinsman to ellect the gS^ullah^ 
still, if the original owner at any time became rich 
enough, ho could buy it back at the selling price, 
less the proportion belonging to the years since 
the sale (v.^^^*). (4) House property in a walled 

city might be sold outright without returning to 
the vendor at the jubile (v.'^**); but he was given 
the right of redemption during the one year after 
the sale (Maimonides and others mention a tradi¬ 
tion that the term ‘ walled cities ’ is restricted to 
those that were such in Joshua's time), (5) House 
property in a village was subject to the provisions, 
see (l)-(3) above, attaching to agricultural land. 
(6) The Levitical possessions were subject to special 
provisions; (a) house property in their cities was 
to be saleable, as far as the leasehold value went, 
redeemable at any time, and restored at the jubile; 
and (6) the farm laml round their cities was to be 
altogether unsaleable and inalienable. (7) The 
case of a field devoted to J" is treated in Lv 27^®**^. 
The held w as to be valued at once, and might be 
redeemed at that price, with a lifth added, up to 
the jubile, after which it pas.sed to the priest. If 
the field had been already sold, then no redemption 
was possible, and the gift became effective and 
final at the jubile. If the field was not part of the 
donor's own patrimony, but a purchasetl ( = leased) 
portion of another man’s possession, then the gift 
could only involve the usufruct till the jubile, 
when the property returned to the original 
owner. 

Summary, —Three stages may thus be distin¬ 
guished. (1) In Exodus a 7th year fallow for the land 
and a 7 years’ term for Hebrew slaves is required, 
witiioutany simultaneous reckoning of either period 
throughout the country. (2) In Deuteronomy a 
simultaneous remission of debts replaces the fallow 
year, the term of service for slaves remaining the 
same. (3) In Leviticus a simultaneous 7th year 
fallow is ordered ; remission of debts is dropp^ in 
favour of a general prohibition of usury; emanci- 

ation at the 60th year is all that remains of the 

years* term of service; and a whole series of pro¬ 
visions is added on land and house property. 

Tht AvuUytu Lv 26.—That this ohftpter oonUdns earlier 
and later elemente is generally admitted. Dillmann, Kuenen, 


and Nowack consider that there are no sure grounds on 
which to discriminate these. Driver and White (' Leviticus ’ in 
SHOT) treat the Jubile for the land as original in the Holiness 
legislation (P^), but ascribe to a later hand the extension to 
>erson8. Wellhausen thinks that the first draft placed the 
reeing of slaves and redemption of land in the 7th year, and, 
if Dillmann criticizes this reconstruction as involving an un¬ 
workable arrangement, Holzinger points out, on the other 
hand, that the priestly scribes were not always very practical. 
Another solution is offered in the Osc/ord Hexaituck^ il. 177, 
on Lv 26. It is there suggested that the regulations on the 
sabbath year, vv.8b-7. 18-23, belong to the first draft of P*»; that 
the block of material on the jubile, vv.8-i7, which now inter¬ 
rupts the former, is itself composite, as is shown (1) by the 
numVjer of doublets, and (2) by tne recurrence of phrases which 
recall pk; that a second draft of Pk underlies this passage and 
also the remainder of the chapter ; that in this second draft the 
emancipation of slaves and redemption of land, and possibly a 
50 years' term, were included ; and that the rest, embracing all 
the clauses in which the term ‘jubile* occurs, is l)y a later 
priestly editor. Addis and Baentsch take a similar view. The 
blowing of the trumpets on the 10th day of the 7th month is 
thought by many to be a provision earlier than the appoint¬ 
ment of the same day as the solemn day of atonement, so that 
v.i^b will be later than v.^. 

II. Historical Character.—( i.) The Seventh 
Year Fallow. —The custom of a periodical fallow 
is 80 coiiiinon a feature in agricultural practice 
that we should almost require evidence k) prove 
that there was nothing of the kind amongst the 
Hebrews from the beginning of their settled life; 
and the 7 years* period, which is still observed 
in Palestine and Syria, has every argument 
from analogy in favour of it. Moreover, the 
fact that the Covenant Book in Ex 23 is 
throughout directed to defining and regulating ex¬ 
isting customs, and bears no mark of introilucing 
any novelty (cf. tlie prob. allusion in Jer 17* [Hob.]; 
see Driver, Dent. 174), weighs in the same scale. 
The silence of the earlier historical books must be 
regarded os entirely natural if the fallow was 
not simultaneously observed. It would not be a 
feature that would call for mention. It is other¬ 
wise with so serious an interruption of tlie common 
life as would be occasioned by the observance of 
the same year as a universal fallow year, so that 
all workers on the land would be keeping holiday 
for 12 months. Moreover, the tradition at the 
Exile explicitly denies the observance of the 
sabbath years in the pre-exilic times (2 Ch 36", 
cf, Lv 26^* *®). In fact, the first historical refer¬ 
ence to the sabbatical year as an institution 
within the range of practical politics is in Neh 
where it occurs among the items included in 
the covenant that was entered into at tlie prompt¬ 
ing of Nehemiah. Even there the allusion is not 

? [uite certain. The language ‘ leave ; = * let lie 
allow,* Ex 23^^) the seventh year, and the exaction 
of every debt,’ recalls the law of the fallow in 
Exodus; but the clause is elliptical and far from 
explicit, and the following worus, which recall Dt 
16% make it doubtful whether the remission of 
debts in the 7th year is not the institution in view. 
It is not, in fact, till we reach the Greek period 
that wo coino upon undisputed references to the 
observance of the sabbatical year (Jos. Ant, xi, 
viiL 26): for Maccaba^ari times, see 1 Mac 6*** ••; 
Jos. Ant, XIII. viii. 1, xiv. x. 6, xv. i. 2; BJ i. 
ii. 4 ; and for the Herodian era, Jos. Ant, XIV. 
xvi. 2, XV. i. 2; Philo in Eus. Frwp, ad Eo, viii. 
7; and Tac. Hist. v. 4. 

(ii-) The Emancipation of Slaves at the Seventh 
Year. —This is once referred to in Jer 34®^*,* where 
the custom is shown to be more honoured in the 
breach than in the observance, and to be most 
difficult to enforce. The postponement of libera¬ 
tion to the 60th year may be another witness to 
the same fact. 

(iii.) Tfie Remission or Suspension of Debts. — 
•Note here the techn. phrase Knp (‘proclaim liberty'), 
Yv.s. 14.17; also la 61^ of captives (cl. Ezk the * year of TITI*' 
either of the Jubile, or of the year of emancipation of slaves), 
and Lv 2610 of the Jubile. [S. B. D.]. 
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Unless Neh 10*^ refer to this, history is silent as 
to the observance of any such custom. 

(iv.) The Redemption ojF Real Property. —That 
there was some provision in law or custom against 
alienating land is clear from the instance of 
Naboth, and the institution of the ge^ullahy Jer 
Ku 4. An obscure allusion in Ezk 7^®'- may 
be taken in the same sense; and it is, of course, 
possible that the ‘ year of liberty * in Ezk 46'^ 
refers to the 50th year as an institution already 
known. Neither is there anything impracticable 
in the provisions themselves. See for parallels 
among other nations, Maine, Village Communities^ 
81-88; Early Hist. ^ Institutions, 81 f., 100 ff.; 
von Maurer, Dorf oerfassmng, i. 304 IF. This kind 
of tenure is known as the ‘ shifting severalty.* 
Strabo speaks of the Dalmatians redistributing 
land every 8 years, a practice which would support 
Well hausen’s theory that the term was originally 
7 years and not 50. The denunciations of land- 
p*abbing in Isaiah and Micah show that no such 
law was operative oven if in existence. Moreover, 
no single undisputed historical allusion to the 
jubile exists, and the dating of the 3 sabbatical 
years that can be securely traced in u.C. 164-163, 
38-37, and A.D. 68-69 leaves no room for the inter¬ 
calation of the jubile year. For this reason, and 
becaiise of the dilliculty of the two fallow years in 
HucccKHion, the text has been strained to permit 
the identification of the 7th sabbatical year with 
the jubile year. H’he evidence from the literature 
is therefore rather against the jubile year having 
ever been historically observed. Neither is the 
anthropological evidence such as to rebut this 
presumption. 

The term Nowack gives a summary of interpreta¬ 

tions, and refers to two essays by Kranold and Wolde (Obtt. 
1837) for a fuller account *, but the Oxf, Ueb. Lex. mentions only 
that which he selects as the best, and which is supported by 
the Targum on Kx and Jos and by Phusnician inscrip¬ 
tions, viz. ‘?3V*=‘ram.’ It is used both in combination, as Jos 
and alone, os Ex 1013, for a * ram’s horn,’ and lastly stands 
as a designation of the 50th year, ushered in by trumpet blasts. 

Litkratcrs.—T reatises on Heb. Archaeology by Kell (Eng. 
tr. ii. 10-20), Nowa<^rk, and Benzinger; Ewald, Antiquities, 
369-380 ; Schurer, IIJP i. i. 401T. ; Dilhn., Driver-White, 
Kallsch, Addis, Baentsoh, and Oxf. Hex. on Lv 26 ; Mishna, Posh 
ha-thana i. 1, Shebiith vi. 1, 2, 5, G. 

G. Harford-1Utter.sby. 

SABBEUS(2ai3^a(as),lEs93='=Shemaiah,EzrlO«. 

SABI (B Ta;/^e/9, A AV Sami), 1 Es 5^9= 

Shobai, Ezr 2'*^ Nell 7" 

SABIAS (-a/^^as).—A chief of the Levites in the 
time of Jowiah, 1 Ea P, called in 2 Ch 35® Hasha- 
BIAll. 

8ABIE fB Zafleil,, A AV Sabi).—‘The 

children of Pocheroth-hazzebaim ’ (AV of Zobaim), 
Ezr 2®’, Neh 7®®, appear as ‘ the sons of Phacereth 
the sons of Sabie * in 1 Es 5®1 

8ABTA or 8ABTAH (ni:i:;ic>).~Son of Cush, 
On (A 1 Ch 1® (B Za^ard, A Za5a<?d, 

Luc. 2e/9a^d). Gln.ser {Skizze, ii. 252) proieases 
himself satisfied with the identification of this 
place with Dim *1-Sabtil, mentioned by the geo- 
graidier Al-Bekri (i. 65), who quotes a line oi an 
early jioet, in which this is mentioned by the side 
of Al-Abatir, in the dwellings of the Banu Asad, 
probably in Yemainnh. This identification is, 
however, of very small value ; for the word Snbtdu 
means either ‘ a rock * or ‘ a desert,’ and Dhu ’1- 
Sabta therefore ‘the place with the rock,’ or ‘the 
place with the desert,’ whence it is not even certain 
that the poet quoted really meant it for a proper 
name. Moreover, there is no sign of such a place 
ever having been of importance. Hence the con¬ 
jecture that it was to be identified with Sabat or 


Sabbata in the Gulf of Adulis (Ptol. iv. vii. 8) ia 
much more probable. Other conjectures made by 
ancient and modern scholars are given in Ges. 
Thes., the Oxf. Heb. Lex., and the Commentaries. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

8ABTECA Sam. nDjino). — Son of Cush, 

Gn 10’ (A ^aflaKaOd, Luc. XaBesadd), 1 Ch 1® (B 
Luc. 26/8exa6>d, A Xe^edaxd ).—The identification oi 
this place with Samydake in Carniania (Steph. 
Byz., ed. Westermann, p. 240), originally suggested 
by Bochart, has been renewed by Glaser {Skizze, 
ii. 252). There is, however, nothing in favour of 
this supposition, except the possibility that the 
genealogist may have been misled by the similarity 
of the name to Sabtah. Early critics guessed 
various places in Africa, while some have even 
supposed a person rather than a place to be meant. 
The termination dca has an appearance of being 
Indo - Germanic, as also has the penultimate syl¬ 
lable. In that case the name probably meant 
‘.sevenfold’ (saptaka), Hoptapolis. Some other 
conjectures are quoted by Gesenius, Thes., and 
Dillin. Gen. ad loc. D. S. Margoliouth, 

8A0AR ‘hire,’ ‘reward’ [cf. the name 

ISSACHAR]).—1. The father of Ahiam, one 
of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11®° (B *Axdp, A Zax<ip) = 
Sharar of 2 S 23®®, where ‘Sharar the (Il)ararito* 
appears in B as 'Apal Xapaovpelrrjf and in A as *Apdd 
'ApapeLr-qi. The reading of B here may have arisen, 
by transposition of letters, from a Heb. original 
'niin and the name Sharar should probably be 
read in both passages. 2. The eponym of a family 
of gatekeepers, 1 Ch 26^ (B 'Laxdp, A 'Lax^dp). 

J. A. Sklbie. 

8ACKBUT (Kppp Dn 3®, 3’- «; LXX and 

Theod. Vulg. sambuca, Wyc, ‘sambuke,* 

Cov., Bish. ‘shawmes,* Don. ‘doulcimer,’ Gen., 
AV, RV ‘sackbut’).—The Gr. (rapfibK’q (which 
Ges., Buhl, Driver, etc., believe to be derived from 
the Aram.) was a stringed instrument (see vol. iii. 
p. 461’^). The Vulg. sambuca is no doubt a translit. 
of the Gr. ; but .since samhuca may mean * made of 
the elder-tree’ (from snmhucAis, the elder-tree), the 
name came to be used for any stringed instrument 
made of that wood. In Eng. the ‘ sambuke ’ had 
the same general application. Thus Ascham, 
Toxophilus, 26, ‘ And whatsoever ye judge, this I 
am .sure, that lutes, harps, all manner of pipes, 
bar bitons, sambukes, with other instruments every 
one, which standeth by fine and quick fingering, 
be condemned of Aristotle, as not to be brought 
in and used among them which study for learning 
and virtue.’ 

The Geneva translators used the more precise 
‘sackbut’ (possibly, however, from an impression 
that it was a form of the same word). But the ‘sack¬ 
but ’ is unsuitable, for two reasons; it is a wind 
instrument (‘ a brass trumpet,’ says Chappell, ‘ with 
a slide like a modern trombone ’); and, whereas the 
aafA^CKrj was particularly shrill, the sackbut had a 
deep note. Cf. Drayton, Polyolbion, iv. 365— 

‘ The Hoboy, Sagbut deepe, Recorder, and the Flute'; 

and Bunyan, PP 235, ‘ He and his Fellows sound 
the Sackbut whose Notes are more doleful than 
the Notes of other Music are.’ The origin of 
‘.sackbut’ is doubtful. Skeat traces it to the 
Spanish sacar to draw out, and buche a box, used 
familiarly of the belly, and thinks that Webster 
is right in suggesting that the name was given to 
the instrument because it exhausts one’s wind in 
blowing 1 Middleton shows how it lent itself to 
punning, Spanish Gypsy, ii. 1—- 

* Air.—You must not look to have your dinner served In with 
truinpots. 

Car.—No, no, sack-buta will serve us.* 

J. Hastings. 
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BACKCLOTH sak^ <rdKKot, saccus) was a coarse 
material woven from goats’ and camels* hair, and 
hence of a dark colour, as we see from llev 6^^ 
‘the sun became black as sackcloth of hair’ {jdKxos 
rpLxivoi ); cf., for the colour. Is 50*, Sir 25^^ ‘ her 
countenance darkeneth like sackcloth,’ reading 
ffdKKot with B ; also np ‘a mourner,’ lit. one who 
wears dark soiled garments 414, n. 2). A 

similar material was called by the Romans ciliciutn 
from being prepared from tne hair of the black 
goats of Cilicia, hence Jerome’s rendering sacctLs 
cilicinus (Rev 6^'^). From the fact that sacks were 
made of this coarse haircloth, J in Genesis (42“* 

**) uses as a synonym of nnripfct; hence through 
the medium of Greek and Latin our ‘ sack ’ and 
‘ sackcloth,’ though haircloth is the more appro¬ 
priate rendering. It was also used for soildlo- 
cloths (Jos 9^), 

From the analogy of the evolution of dress 
among the Egyptians — for which see Erman 
{Egypty 200 ir., with numerous illustrations)—we 
may infer that the dress of the Hebrews was 
originally, as in Egypt, a scant loin-cloth of sak^ 
tied in a knot in front. This continued to bo the 
distinctive dress of slaves, captives, and such as 
wished to appeal to the pity of superiors (see the 
instructive episode 1 K To put on sack¬ 

cloth is nearly always py nari ‘to gird sackcloth’ 
about the loins [loc. c., Gn 37*^, 2 S 3*^ and oft.; "laij 
alone, Is 32^\ JI H*) ; to take it oil was originally 
nn? ‘to undo [a knot]’ (Ps 30^^, Is 20'“*). The 
linguistic evidence is thus entirely against the 
current idea that the sackcloth of the OT was worn 
in the form of a sack ‘ with an opening for the 
head, and side apertures for the arms.’ 

Religious usages are proverbially conservative, 
and Hebrew customs were no exception (see, c.^., 
Jos 5-’^'); hence it is not an unlikely supposition 
(Schwally, Das Leben nach d. Tode, 12 IV.) tliat the 
haircloth cincture continued to be regarded as the 
garment most suitable for religious ceremonies 
long after it had disappeared from ordinary use. 
This is at least more satisfactory tiian the usual 
explanation that the wish to mortify the llesh led 
to the use of sackclotli in the frequent instances 
where it is associated with fasting as an outward 
and visible exju’ession of penitence, or in cases 
where confession and supjdication are combined, 
as indeed is most frequently the case (1 K 21’*^, 
Nell Jon 3®^*, Jth etc,). In most cases, 
even when not expressly mentioned, there was the 
accompaniment of ashes (I)n 9^ Mt 11*^, Lk 10**) 
or earth (Neh 9*) upon the head. Hence the 
author of Baruch speaks of putting on ‘ sackcloth 
of prayer ’ (4*°; see Comm, for alternative render¬ 
ing). The extravagances of Jon 3*, Jth 4*°, where 
even the cattle are clothed in sackcloth, are 
scarcely historical. In the latter passage the 
altar, also, is similarly covered (Jth 4**). That 
the sackcloth in such cases was usually worn next 
the skin (n^^n"*?];;)—originally, as we saw, it was 
the only garment—even by women (Is 32**, Jth 9*, 
2 Mac 3**), seems beyond doubt (see 2 K 6*®, Job 
16**, which are often wrongly, as we think, taken 
to be exceptional cases). 

Fondness for ‘ the old paths,’ and the desire to 
furnish an object-lesson in simplicity of dress, as 
of life, in the midst of increasing luxury, are 
doubtless the reason that haircloth was the char¬ 
acteristic material of a prophet’s dress (Zee 13^ 
RV ; cf. Rev 11* TrpO(f>7jT€C<Tov<n,v . . . irepipepXrjpdyoi 
(rdKKovs), Elijah was distinguished by a mantle 
of hair (2 K 1* RVm). John the Baptist’s only gar¬ 
ment, like that of his prototype, was of camels’ hair 
(Mt 3^ Mk 1®). Isaiah, on a particular occasion, 
wore even the primitive loin-cloth of sak (20*). 

The universal use of this black haircloth (p^s^) as 
the appropriate dress of those mourning for their 


dead probably has its root in the circle of primitive 
thou^t above referred to-^the intention bein" to 
do honour to the disembodied spirit (cf. Schwfdly, 
op. cit.). It was worn not only in cases of private 
mourning (Gn 37*^, 2 S 3** and oft.), but in lamen¬ 
tations over public calamities (Am 8*®, Jer 48*^ 
La 2 *®, 1 Mac 2 *^). Further, just as prayer in this 
garb might avert threatened private bereavement 
(Pa 35**), so might it avert—when combined with 
humility and penitence — a great national mis¬ 
fortune (Jer 6*®, Jl 1**, Jth 4**). Both ideas are 
j frequently combined—mourning for past calamities 
! an(i prayer for their speedy removal (1 Mac 3*’, 
2 Mac 2 “, also Am 8*®, and other passages cited). 

A. R. S. l^NNEDY. 

SACRAMENTS. —The word sacrainentum {sacrare 
= ‘to dedicate’) originally meant ‘something set 
apart as sacred, consecrated, dedicated,’ As a 
technical legal term it was used of the sum which 
the two parties to a suit deposited in sacro^ and of 
which the winner of the suit recovered his part, 
while the loser forfeited his to the ccrarium. 
Hence it came to mean the suit itself, causa contra- 
versia (Smith, Diet, of Gr, and Rom. Ant, ii. p. 958). 
Sacramentum was also used actively of the ‘ thing 
which sets apart and devotes.’ As a technical 
military term it designated either the ‘ preliminary 
engagement’ entered into by recruits, or (much 
more often) the ‘military oath of obedience’ to the 
commander. Under the Empire the sacramentum 
which soldiers were obliged to take to their 
imjocrator was often taken by subjects, Avhether 
citizens or provincials, to the emperor (Tac. Ann. 
i. 7, 8), in recognition of his proconsulare imperium 
throughout the Empire. From Horace {Od. il. 
xvii. 10) onwards it is sometimes used of any ‘ oath 
or solemn engagement.’ 

The first appearance of the word sacramentum in 
connexion with Christianity may be called acci¬ 
dental. It occurs in a familiar passage in the 
frequently quoted letter [Ep. 96) of the younger 
Pliny to the Emperor Trajan. It was stated of 
the Bithynian Christians quod essent soliti stato 
die ante lucem convenire carmenque Christo quasi 
deo dicere secum invicem, seque sacramento non in 
scelus aliquod obstringere. There is not much 
doubt that the witnesses whom Pliny quotes 
referred to the obligation under which every 
Christian lies to renounce the devil and all his 
works, and of which the public service of the 
Church reminds him. Possibly the service to 
which allusion is made contained an express re¬ 
newal of the baptismal pledge. That Pliny uses 
the word sacramentum to express this obligation 
or pledge is no more than an interesting coinci¬ 
dence. It was a natural word to use ; and neither 
jusjurandum nor promissum would have expressed 
the meaning better. Yet Lightfoot is inclined to 
think that it means ‘ sacrament ’ in the Christian 
sense, and that Pliny has here ‘ confused the two 
sacraments,’ the wording pointing to the baptismal 
pledge, while the context about the early hour and 
the stated day points to the eucharist {Epqt. of S. 
Ignatius t vol. i. p. 52). It may be doubted whether 
tlie word sacramentum had as yet acquired among 
Christians any specially Christian meaning; and 
it is improbable tnat the Bithynian Christians used 
the word in a technical sense, or that I’liny uses 
the word because they had done so. The word is 
his, not theirs ; and he employs it in the ordinary 
classical sense. 

As a Christian term, sacramentum makes its 
first appearance in the Old Latin and in Tertullian. 
Both in Lat-Vet. and Vulg. it is sometimes used to 
translate p-vaHipiov. Cod. Bob. (k) has it Mt 13** ; 
Cod. Palat. (e) Lk 8*®; Cod. Clar. (h) Eph P 3»-» 6”, 
1 Ti 3»- *®, Ro 16*»; Vulg. has it Eph 1® 3* (not ®) • 6»*, 
Col V" (not *®), 1 Ti 3^® (not»), Rev 1» 17^ (not ®). 
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But the more coinniori rendering of fivar^piov is 
mysterium ; and Boinetinies in consecutive verses 
first one word is used and then the other. In OT 
sacramentum occurs Dn 4®, To 12^, Wis 2*-^^ 

6*®, in all which places LXX has tJ.v<rTifip^ov. But 
mysterium is also found, sometimes side by side 
with sacramentum (Dn even in the 

same verse (^’). Tertullian uses sacramentum as 
the rendering of p.v<TT’f}pLov in passages where Vulg. 
has mysterium (1 Co lies. 23; 1 Co 14*, adv» 
Marc, V. 15; Eph 6^^ adv, Marc, v. 18). It is his 
usual -word. 

Three elements seem to have been at work in 
determining the Christian use of the word : (1) the 
original i)aHsive sense, ‘ a thing set apart as sacred *; 
(2) the active sense, ‘that which sets apart/especially 
an oath or pledge of fidelity ; (3) the Greek term 
p.iKTTTjpLoi'f to which it was regarded as equivalent. 
It is obvious that all these ideas coalesce very well 
respecting those rites which have been called 
sacraments, especially baptism and the eucharist. 

But in the first instance the use of the term was 
very much wider. It was used to designate not 
only religious rites, but doctrines and facts. 
Almost any external form, wlnither of word or 
action, which conveyed or symbolized a religious 
meaning might bo called d sacramentum. It will 
be worth while to examine some of the passages in 
which the word occurs in Tertullian ana Cyprian. 

Tertullian, after pointing out that even the 
heathen recognize avoidance of the public shows 
as the mark of a Christian, remarks that the 
man who puts aside the mark of the faith plainly 
denies the faith. Nemo in enstra hostium transit 
. . , nisi dcstitutis signis et sacramentis principle 
sui {de Sped, xxiv.). Again, with regard to God’s 
prohibition of idolatry, he says : Huic Sacramento 
mitUnns ab host Urns provocor. Par sum illis, si illis 
vutnus dedero. Hoc defendendo depugno in aciCf 
vulncror, concidor^ ocador, Quis hunc militi suo 
cxitum voluit, nisi qni tali Sacramento eum consign 
navit (Srorp. iv.)? In lK)th these passages we have 
little more than the Homan military oath used 
metaphorically of the Christian’s allegiance to 
God. In Apol. vii. we get a stage further, when he 
calls the horrible rite, of which Christians were 
often accused, in which a child was killed and 
eaten, sacramentum infanticidii. It is in this 
treatise that the use of the word is specially 
frequent. In contending that Judaism, and 
therefore Christianity, is far more ancient than 
heatlienism, he says; ijysa templa et oracula et 
sacra nnius interim prophetic scrininm smeulis 
vincitf in quo videtur thesaurus collocatus totius 
Judaici sacramenti ct inde jam nostri (xix.); w'here 
sacramentum seems to mean * revelation,* or 
‘relignon,* or ‘dispensation.’ It has a similarly 
indefinite meaning in the challenge respecting 
Christian ahstention from heathen temples ana 
nocturnal rites: omnem hinc sacramenti nostri 
ordinem haurite, repercussis ante tamen opinioni- 
bus fals'is (xv.). In the plural the word is used 
of the doctrines of the Christian faith. Whence, 
he asks, did pagan philosophy get its doctrine of 
future rewards and iJunishments? Nonnisi de 
nostris sacramentis (xlvii.). OT types he calls 
ftgurarum sacramenta {adv, Marc, v. 1). In the 
treatise de Baptismo we rea(!h the more definite 
use of the term. It ojiens with the words, Felix 
sacrarnentum aquee nostric, quia ablutis delictis 
pristincB ccecitatis in vita in cetemam liberamur. 
And so also of the eucharist: Proinde panis et 
calicis Sacramento ^am in evangelio probavimus 
corporis et sanguinis dominki veritatem adversus 
phantasma Marcionis {adv, Marc, v. 8). And 
again of both sacraments: ad sacramentum baptis- 
matis et eucharistics admittens {ib. iv. 34). 

Cyprian seems to have learned from his 


‘ master ’ to use the word sometimes in its classi¬ 
cal sense, sometimes with a vagueness which 
was possibly deliberate, sometimes quite definitely 
of baptism and the eucharist. Of Christian 
martyrdoms ho says : 0 quale illud fuit spec- 
taculum Domini, quam sublime, quam magnum, 
quam Dei oculis sacramento ac aevotione militia 
ejus acceptum {Dp, x. 2). So of a supposed be¬ 
trayal of the Christian faith, he says: diviTice 
militice sacramenta solvaniur, castrorum cceles- 
tium signa dedantur {Ep, Ixxiv. 8). He calls the 
Passover a sacramentum {de Cath, Eccles^ unit.). 
But it is not easy to define its meaning when he 
speaks of ccclcsice veritas et evanyelii ac sacra- 
menti unitas {Ep, liv. 1), or, again, of veritatis 
jura et sacramenta {Ep. Ixxiii. 20). Comp, sacra¬ 
menta coolest ia {Ep. Ixxiv. 4), a phrase which he 
uses several times. He says that lot uni Jidci sacra¬ 
mentum inconfessionc Chrkti nominis esse digestum 
{Ep. XXX. 3); and that the Lord’s Prayer contains 
many and great sacramenta {de Dom, Oral. 9); 
where ‘doctrine* seems to be the meaning. In 
baptism, water and the Spirit are each of them 
called a sacramentum; and, as distinct from here¬ 
tical baptism, those who receive the Church’s 
baptism utroque sacramento nascuntur {Ep, Ixxiii. 
21). Immediately afterwards he uses baptismi 
sacramentum of the whole rite. So also of the 
eucharist he says: Item in sneerdote Melchisedech 
sacrijicii dominici sacra/nientum proejiguratum 
xndemus {Ep. IxiiL 3). He calls the consecrated 
vfinQsacramentum calicis * {de Lapsis, xxv.); and he 
appears to call the whole rite sacramentum crucis, 
when he says, de sacramento crucis et cibum sumis 
et potum {c/e Zelo et Livore, xvii.). On Cyprian’s use 
of sacramentum, see an important note by E. W. 
Watson ill Studia Bihlica, iv. p. ‘253. 

Augustine says that the bread and wine idea 
dicuntur sacramenta, quia in eis aliud videtur, 
aliud intelligitur {Serm. 272). And again that 
Signa cum nd res divinas jiertinent, sacramenta 
appelantur {Ep. cxxxviii.). But there must bo re¬ 
semblance between the two : si enim sacramenta 
quamdam similitudinem earum rerum quarum 
sacramenta sunt non haherenl, omnino sacra¬ 
menta non essent {Ep. xcviii.). Sacraments are 
verba visibilia, sacrosanrta quidem, veruntamen 
mutahilia et tcmporalia {con, Faustum, xix. 16). 
Accedit verbum ad elementnm et fit sacramentum, 
ctiam ipsum tanquam visibile verbum {in Joh, 
Tract. 80). In one place ho enumerates baptism, 
unction, the eucharist, and imposition of liands 
as sacramentst {de Bapt. con. Don, v. 28); in 
another lie asks, Quis novit Dei omnia sacramental 
Quid ait Apostolus? Si sciero omnia sacramenta, 
si habcam omnem prophetinm {Serm. ad Ccbsot, 
cedes, plcbcm, 3). Tins last passage is specially 
interesting, because in Vulg. the word is not 
used [though Aug. testifies that Old Lat. read 
sacramenta ]; it has, si habuero prophetiam ti 
noverim mysieria omnia (1 Co 13*). 

The general outcome is on the whole this, that 
the word sacramentum had two main uses, one 
very vague, and the other fairly definite. On 
the one hand, it might be usea of anything, 
wliether word, statement, or fact, which express^ 

* In harmony with this Idea Rabanus Maurua {de Cler. intti- 
tutione, i. 24. 31 Mirae, Pat. Lat. evil. 316) makes baptism, 
unction, the body, and the blood of the Lord to be four sacra¬ 
ments, expressly counting the body and the blood as two. 
Paschasius Radbertus is said to do the same; but he speaks of 
sacramentum (not -ta) corporis et sanguinis {do Corp, et Sasig, 
Dom. lii. 2, 4 : Migne, oxx. 1276). 

t Similarly in a paswe which was quoted almost verbatim al 
the beginning of Art. 26 <«25) in the Articles of 1668: Sacra- 
mentis numero paucissimis, observatiimc/acillimis, sigwi/tca- 
tCone preestantissimis, societatem novi pqpu/i ooUigavU [Onrfo- 
tus], sieuti est baptisrnus Trinitatis nomine conseeratus, com- 
municatio eorpons st sanguinis ipsius, st si quid alwd in 
scripturis canoniois eomrncndatur (Bp, bi; et, de Dcct. Cftr. 
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or implied religious truth. On the other, it was 
applied to certain Christian rites, not fixed in 
number, but understood to be few, of which the 
chief were baptism and the eucharist. No rite 
had a better claim to be called a sacrament than 
these two, which fully realized the ideas connoted 
by the term, and were instituted by the Lord 
Himself. Hut there were other rites, mentioned 
in Scripture and sanctioned by the Church, to 
which the term might rightly be given; and the 
rite which was commonly placed side by side with 
these two as being of almost equal rank was 
unction or chrism, which is generally applicable to 
all Christians and has at least the authority of 
apostolic tradition. 

The number three was no doubt attractive; but 
still more so the number seven ; and it is remark¬ 
able that a list of seven sacraments does not seem 
to have been made earlier than the 12th cent., 
when first Gregory of Hergamo {de Euchar. 14), 
and then Peter JiOmbard {Sent, IV. ii. 1) fix on this 
limit. It was adopted by Thomas Aquinas and 
stereotyped by the Council of Trent. But it is 
neither scriptural nor logical. Our choice lies 
between tw^o and an indefinite number.* Scripture 
plainly marks out two. They were instituted by 
Christ, ami He Himself ordained the outward 
visible signs for them. In whatever sense Christ 
may be supposed to have instituted any of the 
other five,—confirmation, penance, unction, orders, 
and matrimony,—Ho ordered no snecial sign for 
them ; and it is rash to say more than that they 
are among the more important of the many rites 
to which the name of sacraTiient may be given.f 
For a discussion of any one of the seven see the 
sei>arate articles in tlie dictionaries. But with 
regard to matrimony it may be here pointed out 
that the Vulgate rendering of Eph 5" sacramen- 
turn hoc magmirn estf had considerable influence in 
causing marriage to be regarded as a sacrament. 

There is a difference between the two great 
sacraments of the Gospel, in that baptism maybe 
leceived once only, and the eucharist daily. The 
one confers an indelible character ; the other does 
not. The same difference divides the other five. 
Confirmation and orders resemble baptism. Once 
baptized, always baptized ; once confirmed, always 
confirmed ; once a priest, always a priest. No 
one may have these ntes repeatea for himself ; nor 
is there any need of repetition. But penance and 
unction admit of repetition. Matrimony belongs 
partly to the one class and partly to tlio other. 
No repetition of the rite is admissible between the 
same two parties; but when death has removed 
one, the otlier is free to have the rite repeated. 
Augustine writes thus of baptism and orders; 
utmmque enim sacramentum est ; et quadam con- 
seer at lone utrumque homini datnr: illud^ cum 
haptizatur^ istua^, cum ordinatur: ideoque in 
Catholica utrumque non licet iterari {Con, ep. Par- 
men, ii. 28). With regard to matrimony he says 
that its benefits are threefold, Jides, proles^ sacra¬ 
mentum; and he explains the last, ut conjugium 
non separetur, et dimissus aut dimissa nec causa 
^olis alteri conjungatur {de Gen, ix. 12: cf. con, 
Faust, xix. 26; deJNupt. et Concuv, i. 11). See, fur¬ 
ther, Hamack, Hist, of Dogma [Eng. tr.], vi. 201 ff. 

* Hue:o de St. Victore, following the Augustinian definition of 
a taorament as rei gacroB signwm^ enumerates some twenty or 
thirty lesser sacraments, as the ritual use of holy water, of 
ashes, of palm-branches, of the paschal candle, of bells, and of 
curtains; also certain ac;ts, as making the sign of the cross, 
bowing the head or the knee; and certain utterances, as Domi- 
nus tioMscum, Alleluia^ the recitation of the De prcifundis^ the 
JubUaU^ the Oreed, etc. {de Sacramentie, lu ix. 1-9; Migne, 
Pat, Lat, clxxvi 471). 

t The anointing of a king, the washing of the saints* feet, and 
the salt dven In certain Latin rites to catechumens, have all 
been oallMi * sacraments,* s.p. In the Oelasian Saoramentary is 
a prayer ut hcee ereatura eaJie in nomine Trinitatis eJUciaiur 
ealutare eaeramentum. 


The question, whether there were sacraments 
under the OT, is, like the qiiestion of the number 
of sacraments under the NT, to a large extent a 
question of definition. What is meant by a sacra¬ 
ment ? Definitions which exclude all but baptism 
and the eucharist of course exclude all OT rites. 
But those who, with Augustine, regard sacra¬ 
ments as essential to the life of a religious com¬ 
munity must allow sacraments to the Jewish 
Church. Yet if, as he holds, the sacramental 
character of marriage consists in its indissoliil>ility, 
then marriage, which is a sacrament under the 
Christian dispensation, was not a sacrament under 
the Jewish, which allowed divorce. The sacrifices 
and other rites were sacraments to the tJews, 
necessary then, but superfluous now. The differ¬ 
ence is this: sacranienta Novi Testamenti dant 
salutem; sacranienta Veteris Testamenti pro- 
7niserunt Salvatorem, . . . Mntata sunt sacra- 
menta ; facta sunt faciliora^ pauciora^ salubriora^ 
feliciora {in Ps, Ixxiii. 2). Both, however, tell of 
the passion and resurrection of Christ, the one 
by promising, the other by commemorating {con, 
Faust, xix. 16). 

Litbraturb. — Juenin (French Omtorian), Cammentariue 
nutvriMiue et Dogmutimis de Sacramentie, Lyons, 1717; Char- 
don, Ilistoire dee Sacraments, Paris, 1745 ; Haim (Protestant), 
Doctrinas Romance de Numero Sacramentomm septenario 
rationes historieve, Hreslau, 1850, and Die Lehre von den Sacra- 
nianten, 1864. Most coinin. on tiie XXXIX Articles discuss 
the question and quote literature; also most Theological 
Dictionaries. A. PlUMMER. 
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A. Sacrifice in OT Times, 

i. Definition and Name. —The rites which are 
comprehended under the name of Sacrifice, while 
exhibiting many forms and embodying an equal 
complexity of ideas, yet display certain constant 
features which invest them with a character of 
unity. Four notes will serve to elucidate their 
place and function in distinction from other 
manifestations of the religious life. 

(rt) Sacrifice belongs to the class of specifically 
religious acts, known as cultus or worship, by 
which man seeks to draw near to God. When 
religion is permeated by intense moral earnestness, 
greater importance is ascribed to character and 
conduct than to worship, yet even in the perfectly 
ethical religion of Christianity the cultus has sur¬ 
vived as at once a cherished privilege and a sacred 
obligation. In those religions in which the ethical 
interest is weak or absent, the paramount interest 
attaches to the appropriateness and impressiveness 
of the ceremonial approach to the Deity. And 
among the elements of the cultus, by the consent 
of anuquity, the rite of sacrifice excelled and over¬ 
shadowed all other ordinances in the efficacy of ite 
appeal to the object of wor8hip.--(6) Sacrifiw is 
distinguished from other ordinances of worship in 
that it takes the form of the rendering to Goa of 
a material oblation. The elements of worship are 
at bottom two—forms which express the con¬ 
descension of God to man, ana forms which 
express the appeal of man to God. Of these the 
first has its familiar example in the proclamation 
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of the word of God, the second in prayer. And 
with prayer sacriiice manifestly has a close affinity. 
To the universal relij^ious instinct of antijiuity, 
however, it seemed that the spiritual ottering of 
aspiration and petition was lacking in weight and 
efm^acy. Tliere was therefore associated with it, 
and 80 prominently as to eclipse it, the sacred rite 
in which the worsliippers msule over to God or 
shared with Him material things of a kind which 
ministered to human wants.—(c) Sacrilico is dis¬ 
tinguished from other acts in which material 
things are consecrated to the service of God by 
the circumstance that the sacrifice is consumed in 
the service. The spirit of religious devotion fin<ls 
many ways of expressing itself—e.//. in the conse¬ 
cration of buildings for worship, in gifts of lands, 
in personal service, and to such acts the term 
sacrifice may be popularly extended ; but in strict 
usage it is desirable to confine it to the class of 
oblations which nob only spring from 8elf-abnc<^a- 
tion but also perish in the using.— (d) The ellect 
of sacrifice, in the intention of the worshippers, is 
by pleasing the Deity to enjoy communion with 
Him, and through union with llim to gain deliver¬ 
ance from threatened evil and possession of coveted 
good. Tills formula roiigdily expresses the end of 
religion, and, in view of tlie ancient and commonly 
accorded position of sacrifice as the staple religious 
observance, it follows that communion with a Divine 
being, with the security involved in such com¬ 
munion, must also be tne end generally contem¬ 
plated in sacrificial practice. 

In the definition of sacrifice, an attempt has usually been 
made to formulate the contemplated end more narrowly. ‘A 
sacrifice property so called,’ to auote one of the older examples, 

* is the solemn infliction of death on a living creature, generally 
by effusion of its blood, in a way of religious worship, and the pre¬ 
senting of this act to the Deity, as a supplication ror the pardon 
of sin, and a supposed means of com)>ensation for the insult and 
Injury thereby olYerod to lUs majesty and government’ (Pye 
Smith, Saorijice ami Priesthood 3, p, 3). The fault of this defini¬ 
tion is tliat it is framed with reference to the single class of 
piacular sac.riflees, and further, that it makes the questionable 
aBsum)>tlon that the piacular sacrifices conslstentlv embodied the 
idea that the slaughter of the victim furnished a satisfaction 
to outraged Divine Justi(3e. Among writers of the anthropo¬ 
logical school, on the other hand, the specific effect of sacrifice 
is often defined as being to remove from the wor3hlj)per restric¬ 
tions or taboos, and to invest him with a character of sanctity. 
Its efficacy, in short, is conceived as being of a magical kind, 
—the persons or thin^ hallowed being, as it wore, charged with 
an energy of physical holiness, and thereby fitted to move and 
act in the religious sphere. In this sense'the following defini¬ 
tion has been given in a recent monograph:—‘Sacrifice is a 
religious act whii*h, by the consecration of a victim, modifies 
the condition of the moral agent w'ho performs it, or of certain 
ob^cts witli which it is concerned ’ (Hubert ct Mauss, Essai mr 
U Sacr. p. 41), Natural, however, and widely vouched for os is 
the idea that the victim imparts a character or an infection of 
■anctity, the Interpretation of the ftiodtis operandi ot thorite 
has fluctuated too widely to justify ns In treating the above 
conception as vital to the idea of sacrifice. The only constant 
element has been the belief that, however operating, it pleased 
the object of worship and secured Divine favour. 

Summing up, then, we define sacrifice as an act, 
belonging to the sphere of worshiji, in which a 
material oblation is presented to the Deity and 
consumed in His service, and which has as its 
object to secure through communion with a Divine 
being the boon of His favour. 

The names used to describe the rite do not suggest a defini¬ 
tion, but serve to emphasize certain of the elements which have 
been noted. Sacrificimn indicates that it is un act within the 
sphere of holy things, or in the region of the cultua, while the 
appropriation of such a general term to the particular ordi¬ 
nance illustrates what has been said of its central i>o8ition in 
pre-Christian worship. The group of words derived from 
offerre (oblation, offering, Oonn. Opfer), connect themselves 
^th the ritualistic act of the presentation of the victim, and 
also ailuiuhrate the interpretation of sacrifice os a gift (rf. 
wp4r(p»/>JiX Bvfim indicates that tlie typical form involved the 
■laughter of a victim. 

Saorifloe Is commonly referred to In OT by specifying the two 
leading varieties—viz. the Burnt-offering (a^V), and the Sacri¬ 
ficial Feast (q{;'^). There are, however, two tenns, which have 
a generic as well as a spocifio meaning. The nrip (a gift) was 


used in the older period as inclusive both of bloody and un* 
bloody offerings (On 4'*- ®), bub in P and later prophetic 
literature it has been approprialxnl to the particular and sub- 
oidinate class of cereal offerings (Lv 2). The generic term of 
the later period is ( 3 ’lpn to bring near, present, Ezk 20® 
4048, i^v laff ). Another term which comes near to a generic 
significance is an offering made by fire. It is used not 
only of animal offerings, but of the cereal offering (Lv 2H), and 
even of the shewbread which was not consumed b^ fire, but 
became the portion of the priests (247. U). in NT Bvg-tm, is often 
used generically (Mt 0i3, Mk etc.). Elsewhere is 

bracketed with another terra to give a comprehensive descrip¬ 
tion of sacrifice— t$ xati (unhloofly and bloodv offer¬ 
ings, lie 5^ 88), xail (the same in inverted order, 

He 10^). Tlie idea is also expressed by enumerating four 
varieties (104). 

In AV the term ‘sacrifice'is of frequent occurrence, being 
inserted into the title of many of the varieties of offering which 
have a special Ileb. designation (see art. Opfbrlno). In RV the 
usual practice is to employ it only where the Heb. text has n^J 
ora derivative, thus giving it the connotation of the sacrificial 
feast, while ‘ oblation" is appropriated to offerings of a different 
type. Exceptionally UV retains it as translation of Jl) (Ps 11827), 
and of nn^p (HI®). In NT it renders Ouriet and OCuv, and is some¬ 
times distinguished from the ‘ offering' as the bloody from the 
unbloody. 

ii. The Origin of Sacrifice.— The controversieB 
in which tliis subject has been so fruitful have 
passed through two phases. In the earlier period 
the keenly debated issue was whether tlie institu¬ 
tion was of Divine appointment, or merely devised 
by man as an instrument for .satisfying the wants of 
his spiritual nature. In recent times the human 
origin has usually been assumed, hub only as a 
fresh starting-point for the discussion or rival 
theories as to the signilicance originally attached 
to the rite, its primitive form, and the stages in 
the evolution of sacrificial ritual. 

A. The theory that Saeri/lee was instituted by Divine authority, 
whilo strongly contended for by many llfformed theologians, 
cannot he 8U8tainc<l even on the basis of the biblical narrative. 
The argument on which chief reliance was placed was that 
supplied in the account of Abel’s sacrifice (On 43-5), and the 
apostolic reference to the reason of its acceptance by Ood 
(lie 114). There is, it is admitted, no record of a Divine 
enactment, hut Divine sanction was known to support it from 
the period of Abel’s sacrifice; and the hint that by faith Abel 
offered a more acceptable sacrifice than Cain, it is held, jus¬ 
tifies us in concluding upon a Divine origin. For faith neces¬ 
sarily implies that there must have been a previous revelation 
touching the ordinance : a positive enactment is presupposed 
as its object, since without such it must have been, not faith hut 
superstition. But it is at least as natural a view of the matter 
that Abel’s faith w'as a venture of trust called forth by a general 
assurance of the Divine holiness and menty. The real spring, 
perhaps, of the zeal on this side of the controversy is disclosed 
In the argument that a human ori^^in is precluded by the 
apostolic condemnation of will-worship (ibikoUpvia-xtot, Col 223), 
i.e. of the usurpation by the creature of the Divine prerogative 
in the sphere of holy things. Conecdo tliat sacrifice, the dis¬ 
tinctive feature of OT worship, was of human devising and yet 
acceptable to God, and it became im{.K)ssible to make good 
against Roman, Lutheran, and Anglican practice that no 
festivals or rites were lawful unless expressly ordained in 
Scripture. As the force of this doj^matio prepossession has 
considerably abated, it is easy to otlmit that the ' will-worship* 
condemned by St. Paul did not inclmie usages shaped by piety 
and discovered in experience to be for spiritual profit. 

For a complete statement of the arguineiita for a Divine 
origin, with accompanying refutations, reference may be made 
to Spencer, de llatione et Origine Sacrijitnorum, iv. 2. The 
subject is also very fully discussetl by Fairhairn {Typology of 
iSenpture, i. 286 ff.), who advances the ailditional argument 
that in making for our first parents ‘coatsof skins’(Gn 32*) 
God prompted and authorized the rite which serves as a covering 
of the soul. His position Is, however, a mediating one, as he holds 
that, assuming even that it was merely suggested by the self¬ 
revelation of God, and afterwards approved, its e8sentiall;y' Divine 
origin may, apart from a positive enactment, be maintained. 

In later tunes the cose for the human origin has been 
strengthened. Not only does J manifestly treat it as the 
natimU, self-evident mode of worship, hut P ignores its 
existence altogether in pre-Mosaio times. In view of this 
conflicting tradition, and still more because of modified con¬ 
ceptions as to the range of the authoritative In Scripture, there 
has been a growing indisposition to use the scriptural material 
08 a basis for a dogmatic pronouncement. The theory of a 
Divine Institution, it should be further said, stands or falls with 
the theory of a primitive revelation, and this theory has even 
in theological schools been ver^ generally abandoned. The only 
sense in wliich the Divine origin can be hold is that, by creating 
man for religion, God is the author of the institution in which 
the relipous sentiment found ancient and universal expression. 

B. The theories which ascribe to sacrifuse a human origin may 
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here be briefly outlined, inasmuch as, while operating mainly 
with general anthropological material, they seek conflrmation to 
some extent in the niblical sacriflcial system. These theories 
may be best grasped in accordance with the views which they 
presuppose as to the primitive form of religion, and by which, 
It may be added, they must mainly be Judged. 

(1) In the flrst place, we meet with two theories which rest 
on the assumption that the religion of primitive man was a 
monotheism, ^ther by way of intuition, or as the result of 
reflexion on the world and man, it is supposed that the human 
min d had atxmired a knowledge at least of the unity and of the 
cardinal attributes of God. Under the impression of this 
knowledge man may be supposed to have gone on to sha^ 
sacrificial rites, and that from either of two motives, (a) The 
Expiatory theory is to the effect that man, conscious of sin 
and of the punishment which it merits, substituted an animal 
victim which should endure the penalty due to himself, and 
BO make his peace with God. This interpretation of the rite, it 
is true, has usually been identified with the advocacy of a 
Divine institution, but it at least holds iU place in the ^pular 
mind—apart from any question of origin—as furnishing the 
explanation of the age-long searching after God through 
the ritual of the slaughtered victim and the smoking altar.— 
(6) The Homage theory of Sacrifice has been more favoured by 
those writers who regard the Institution as a natural out- 
growth from a primitive monotheism. On this view man was 
impelled to seek closer communion with God, not out of a 
sense of guilt, but rather out of a desire to acknowledge his 
dependence and profess his obedience. To give expression to 
these devout sentiments he fell hock on the language which is 
more powerful than ^eech—the language of action (Warburton, 
Div. Leg. iv. 4). ' To such men (Cain and Abel) there came 
thoughts of one who is ruling them as they rule the sheep, 
who in some strange way makes the seeds grow which they put 
Into the ground. . . . How shall they confess Him, and 
manifest their subjection? Speech, thanksgiving are not the 
most childlike w^ of testifying homage. Acts go before 
words' (Maurice, Sacrifice, p. 0). 

The fundamental objection to the above two theories is that 
they attribute to primitive man a theology which It is hard to 
associate with the childhood of the race. The Expiatory theory 
not only presupiiosea a primitive knowledge of God transcending 
the thoughts of childhood, but it credits man with a sense of 
sin, and with a valuation of death as the wages of sin, which 
belong to a later period of spiritual development. Moreover, 
the theory conflicts with the preponderantly Joyous character of 
early sacrifice. The Homage theory is attractive to spiritual 
and philosophical minds when seeking a justification for sacri¬ 
fice, out can hardly be supposed to have originated it. 

(2) A second group of theories is connected with the 
assumption that the deities of primitive man were beings of 
a low anthropomorphic order —whether nature • spirits, or 
ancestral ghosts, or fetishes. From this point of view it 
naturally seems that the worshipper has somewhat to offer 
which his Deity needs and will gratefully accept. How man 
ministers to this need, and how his ministering proves effectual, 
may be conceived in various ways suggested by examination of 
the possible motives. 

(а) The Gift theory has it that the offerings were viewed 
as presents, and that the offerer reckoned on their being 
received with pleasure and gratitude. A chief or a king is 
approached with gifts, and the gods expect the same. The 
currency of this interpretation in classical antiquity is vouched 
for by Oicero. ‘ Let not the impious dare to appease the gods 
with gifts. Let them hearken to Plato, who warns them that 
there can be no doubt of what God’s disposition toward them 
will be, since even a good man will refuse to accept presents 
from the wicked ’ (de Leg. ii. Ifi). In the older literature it is 
maintained by Spencer, who thinks it self-evident that tliis 
was the idea cherished by man in his primitive simplicity 
(ii. 7C2). Tylor and Herbert Spencer, though differing as to 
the primitive object of worship, find the origin of sacrifice in 
the idea of a gift. According to the latter, "the origin of the 
practice is to be found in the custom of leaving food and drink 
at the graves of the dead, and as the ancestral spirit rose to 
divine rank the refreshments placed for the dead developed 
Into sacrifices’ {Principles of Sociology^ § 139fl.). Among the 
older writers it was commonly held t^t such an account of 
the origin of sacrifice could not be accepted in view of the 
place which it fills in the system of revelation (B&hr, Symbolikf 
I. p. 276); but within the last generation it has come to be 
regarded as by no means axiomatic that value implies dignity of 
origin. A more forcible objection is that the bloo<f, which figures 
so prominently in sacrificial ritual, can scarcely have been 
selected as a desirable gift. And this criticism is effective in so 
far as it compels the admission that the whole system of sacrifice 
has not been shaped by the idea of the gift. There Is, besides, 
reason for holding that the fundamentalconception, while akin 
to that already stated, is more definite and suggestive. 

(б) The Table-bond theory exchanges the general conception 
of a gift for that of a meal of which the Deity partakes in 
company with the worshippers. The germ of the theory is to 
be found in Sykes, who traced the efficacy of sacrifice, which is 
commonly a joint-meal, to the fact that * eating and drinking 
together were the known ordinary symbols of friendship, and 
were the usual rites of engaging in covenants and leagues' 
(Nature of Sacrifices, p. 76). On this view sacriflee has more virtue 
than a mere gift; it knits the god and the worshippers together 
by the bonds created by the interchange of hospitality. In the 
^ands of W. R. Smith (JtS p. 209 ff.) the theory was develoi>ed 


by the addition that the Deity was united to the worshippers, 
not merely because of His gratification, but because a common 
meal physically unites those who partake of it. Whether this 
latter conception of the modus operandi of the meal be primi¬ 
tive is open to doubt, but in view of the materials and form of 
early sacrifice the couclusion seems irresistible that the original 
idea of the worshippers was to gratify their God, and strengthen 
their position in His favour, by joimng with Him in the repast. 

(c) The theory qf a materiaXistio sacramental communion is 
a special development of the last. The hypothesis starts from 
the observation that at certain stages of civilization religion 
takes the form of animal-worship, or of the reverence for animals 
which are believed to share along with man in the Divine 
nature. At this stage, also, it happens that the sacred animal, 
which is commonly proscribed as food, is on solemn occasions 
mode to furnish the material of a sacrificial meal. In other 
words, there is occasionally permitted what has been bluntly 
described as ' eating the god ’ (Frazer, Golden Bough). The 
motive for this is suggested by a widespread idea of physical 
virtue. In eating an animal or a human being the savage is 
supposed to incorporate ‘not only the physical, but even the 
moral and intellectual qualities which were characteristic of 
that animal or man.* Similarly it was easy to believe that, 
if the Divine life resided in a group of sacred animals, a 
particle of the precious deposit would be distributed among 
all the recipients, and incorporated with their individual life 
(^ap. 313). As to whether we may regard as primitive the 
totemistio conception of the Divine-human affinity of animals, 
and of the assimilation of the Divine life through eating the 
totem, there is grave reason for doubt. The totemistio theory 
of the origin of worship has been widely propagated through 
the brilliant and learnt monograph of W. K. Smith (Joum. 
Philol. ix. 76 ff.), and its fascinating exposition by Jevons 
(iTitroduction to the History of Religion^ 1896); but the main 
body of English anthropologists refuse to regard it as primitive, 
while in France the hypothesis has been subjected to close and 
learned criticism (Mariliier, ‘La place du Totemisme dans 
revolution reiigicuso,' in Rev. de I'Uist. des Religions, 1897*98). 
Totemism seems most intelligible when viewed as formed under 
the play of savage thought or misconception, and as intruding 
upon and overrunning earlier forms of worship which found a 
god in nature or the spirits of men. 

The theories above mentioned assume that sacriflee was 
directly called into existence by the religious Idea. Another 
possibility is that the slaughtering of animals or men came to 
awaken awe and misgivings in the breast of the savage, and 
that he sought to reassure himself by a procedure which in¬ 
vested such acts with a religious character and sanction. 

Amid this mass of speculation the most certain 7 
conclusion seems to be that sacrifice originated in ( 
childlike ideas of God, and that the fundamental j 
motive was to gratify Him by giving or sharing ) 
with Him a meal. 

iii. Semitic Sacrifice in the pre-Mosaic 
Period.— For the period between the dim region 
of origins and the consolidation of Israel as a 
nation a certain amount of material is professedly 
contributed in the patriarchal narratives of J. 
The representation given is that sacrifice origin¬ 
ated in the first family when the bloody ofiermg 
of Abel was accepted ((^n 4*); that Noah offered 
burnt - offerings after his deliverance (8^^*); and 
that by Abraliam and his line it was practised 
under a variety of forms and with some diversity 
of ritual. The cliief occasions were times of meet¬ 
ing with God, and other solemn moments of life : 
the kinds of oll’ering in vogue were the Peace¬ 
offering (Gn 31^*), the liumt-offering (22^^), the 
Covenant Sacrifice (15^'’), and the Libation (28*®); 
the sacrificial material consisted of clean beasts and 
fowls (8'-"), especially cattle, goats, sheep, and 
pigeons (15®). Human sacrifice, it is made Known 
to Abraham, is not required by God (22**^-). It is 
also recognized that sacrifice is practised outside 
the pale of the chosen line (Ex 18^®, cf. Nu 23*^*)- 

That the kinds of sacrifice thus distinguished, 
the material of sacrifice, and other features, corre- 
sfiond to the usage of an early period in the liistory 
of Israel is quite certain ; but the references do 
not carry us back to the earliest phases in the 
evolution of Semitic sacrifice. Between the primi¬ 
tive form of sacrifice and the comparatively com¬ 
plex and elevated cultus mirrored in these nar¬ 
ratives there lies a course of development on which 
attention has been recently focussed owing to 
the researches of Wellhausen {Eeste arahUchen 
Heidenthums) and of W. Ii. Smith {RS)» For the 
re-discovery of the stages and factors of this de- 
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velopment, reliance is placed on the survivals from 
heatlien Arabia, on the vcHtiges of Phcenician and 
other Semitic cults, and especially on the gift of 
divination which wrests from the phenomena of the 
matured institution a confession as to the course 
of its earlier life-history. The special features of 
Smith’s treatment are his insistence on the con¬ 
nexion of primitive sacrifice with totemism, and 
his scheme showing the <lurivation of the varieties 
of sacrifice from the alhigcd primitive form, while 
he also supplements Well hausen’s elucidation of 
the growth of sacrificial ritual and the progressive 
rnodiiication of sacrificial ideas. This reconstructed 
chapter of history may be outlined as follows ;— 

(a^ Evolution of the varletiee of Seynitie Sacrifice. —The 
orlid^ial point of departure, as we have already ■een^ is, 
according to Smith, the sacraiiuintal meal, at which an animal 
was devoured which was akin both to the god and his wor¬ 
shippers, and wliich in virtue of its sacred properties served as 
a cement to bind together in closer union the Divine and the 
human sharers of the repast {liS^ 813). On tins followed a 
process of difTerentiation, giving rise on the one hand to the 
Hacriticial Feast, on the other to the holocaust. The distinctions 
between the original sacramental meal and the Hacriilciai Feast 
are two : the former occurs at rare intervals and the flesh is 
deemed most holy, the latter occurs fre(|uently and the flesh is 
in use as an ordinary article of diet. The transition is explained 
on the one hand by the cessation of the belief in the alllnity of 
animals to man, on the other by times of scarcity and a grow¬ 
ing taste fur animal food. Le.ss obvious is it why the primitive 
socritlce, which was essonlially a joint-meal, should have 
developed along a second line into a holoi'.auMt. The nexus 
is supplied by the following train of speculation, tio long 
as the victim was a sacred animal there was but one type 
of sacrifice — the sac^ramental meal. When totemistic modes 
of thought disappeared, and domestic animals supplied the 
sacrificial material, the victim, since it was no longer deemed 
to he kin, no longer fulfilled the condition necessary to unite 
the god and his worshippers. The only victim that fulfilled 
the condition of being akin to worshippers and worshipped was 
a human victim, and soon solemn CM'i'asioiis recourse was had to 
human sacriflees. The eating of human flesh was, however, re¬ 
pugnant to natural feeling, and the human victim was therefore 
otTered as a holocaust. And, naturally enough, when an animal 
came to ho 8ulmtitute<l for a human victim the holocaust per¬ 
sisted 08 the appropriate form (hect. x.). By this account the 
evolution is carried forward to the point represented in the 
beginnings of Hebrew liistory—where the Sacrificial Feast and 
the Burnt-offering exist side by ■si<le. 

{b) Demdopuutnt of Sacrificial liitual. —The oldest Semitic 
form of ritual, it is sunposed, is preserved in a description by 
Nilus of a Saracen sacriflce. ‘The camel chosen as the victim 
is bound upon a rude altar of slones piled together, and the 
leader of the band, after intlicling the first wound, in all haste 
drinks of the blood that gUMlics forth. Forthwith the whole 
conipiiny full on the victim with their swords, hacking off 
pieces of the quivering flesh and devouring them raw, with 
such wild luiste thivt in a short interval the entire camel, iHxly 
and hones, skin, blood, and entruila, is wholly devoured’(/f.S'* 
p. 83i4). In this savage rite we see the first stage of usages 
which were to undergo many modifleations before reaching 
familiar shape.—(1) The ynanifiillation qfi the blood, so im¬ 
portant in socriflcial ritual, here begins in the form that the 
worshippers lap it as it flows, and the god's portion runs out 
upon the stones. Later the repulsive draught is eschewed, 
and they are content to bo biin-ared with it—a |K)rtion lieing 
sprinkled for the go<l upon the altar or running into a gutter, 
while some is sprinkled upon the worshippers. This double 
sprinkling surviveil to historic times in (lie (Jovenant-socrifleo. 
Ordinarily, however, the whole of the blood was treated as the 
god’s portion, and was conveyed to him on the altar in peace- 
offerings and burnl-olferingB, and also in the later piacular 
sacriflees.—<2) Conveyance of other portiom to the god. Assum¬ 
ing that the above-mentioned rite is primitive, the god origin¬ 
ally received nothing save a share of the effused blo^. 
Gradually, however, other portions, us fat and entrails, were 
assigned to him, and the question emerged as to how they 
were to be conveyed to him. In the case of libations of blood 
or wine, they could be supposed to reach him by absorption 
In the ground, while fat wiis seen to melt, but the solid in- 

? 'redieuU presented a difflculty. An early idea was to expose 
hem, and allow them to reach their destination through being 
devoured by wild beasts. Next, the use of fire came in— 
originally, as Smith thinks, simply to get rid of the remanent 
portions, hut afterwards as the means of carrying into the 
sphere of the the sublimated essence or the sweet savour 
of the meal. The usage in which, while the blood is poured 
out on the altar, the essence of the offering ascends tn fire 
from the altar, is that which has been firmly established at the 
dawn of Hebrew history fWellhausen, op. cit. 110 ff., *Opfer 
u. Gaben *; RS^, Leot. lx.).—<8) Modifieatwne of the human 
meal. Like the drinking of the warm blood, the eating of the 
raw flesh had to yield m the course of time to more refined 
methods. With the appearance of the Burnt-offering it went 
partially out of use, while in the Sacrificial Feast it appears to 
have been at first boiled, at a later period roaated.—<4) Qrowth 


of opinion ae to the eignificance of Sacrifice. The primitive 
interpretation of the rite as cementing the religious relation* 
ship through the eating of the sacred animal disappeared when 
the people reached the pastoral stage, although the idea 
lingered that food of any kind had a uniting virtue, and the 
illicit mystic forms of cultus which coutinuea to be practised 
to some extent embodied the original idea. A new interpre¬ 
tation gained ground with the rise of the institution of pro¬ 
perty. The worshipper now had somewhat whereof he was 
absolute disposer, not joint-trustee along with the Deity, and 
it had thus necome possible for him to confer on the latter a 
favour by the bestowal of what the worshipper was person¬ 
ally entitled to enjoy. In this way the Gift theory, which 
is imbedded in so many terms of the sacriflcial vocabulary, 
came into existence. The institution of property, in fact, 
from the first exercised an influence that on the whole has 
worked for religious deterioration. At a later stage the gift 
was understood to be in some sense a substitute for the wor¬ 
shipper. 

Thti Wellhausen - Smith contribution to the 
evolutionary account of Semitic sacrifice is a 
brilliant piece of work whicli has profoundly influ¬ 
enced research in connate fields. But the attrac¬ 
tiveness of the ingenious combinations, supported 
as they are by vast and recherche erudition, neces¬ 
sitates a reminder of the extremely speculative and 
precarious character of many of the positions. The 
theory credited to Semitic heathenism in its primi¬ 
tive stage, as already pointed out, is highly proble¬ 
matical. The construction in question postulates 
the idea of a communion between the god and the 
worshippers due to their assimilating the same food, 
but it cannot be held to be proved that this natural 
enough idea sprang ultimately from a theory that 
the sacrilico was efficacious because the victim 
was akin to both. Further, if the god and his 
votaries were already kin, it is not clear that 
their union could be more closely cemented by 
eating an animal which imported into the union 
no more than was already found in it. As regards 
the genealogical scheme, while Smith makes the 
holocaust a late derivative, and by a complicated 
process, from the sacramental meal, the truth is 
that the two types are always found existing side by 
side—among the Phoenicians as well as among the 
Hebrews; and, so far as historical evidence goes, 
there is no strong reason for according priority to 
either (Hubert et Mauss, p. 32 ff‘.). A weakness of 
Smith’s position is that iiis exposition of primi¬ 
tive Semitic ideas is largely based on late Arab 
practice; and the next stage must be to test his 
speculations by the results of the researches now 
being actively i>rosecuted in the older field of 
Babylonian and Assyrian worship (Zimmerii, Beit- 
rd^e zur Kennt. der hob, Relig.). 

iv. Sacrifick in Anciknt Israel.— From the 
speculative field of prehistoric evolution we ad¬ 
vance to the period which extends from the Kxodus 
to the rise of the 8th cent, prophets. The question 
which encounters us on the threshold is whether, 
and to what extent, Moses organized a system of 
sacriticial worship. The Pentateuch, in its main 
body, represents the work of Moses in tliis depart- 
inent as epoch-making and final. The Priestly 
Marrative, in the first place, makes no mention 
of a use of sacrifice anterior to Moses, and thus 
suggests, not indeed that it was not previously 
iractised, but that it had then no place in the re- 
igion of the chosen line, and that it had no Divine 
sanction. In the next place it ascribes to Moses, 
as the instrument of God, an elaborate code which 
precisely, and with an aspect of finality, deter¬ 
mines ‘ the when, the where, the by whom, and in 
a very special manner the how ’ of sacrifice (Wellh. 
Hist. Isr. p. 62). But the r^resentation is in both 
particulars unhistorical. The use of sacrifice in 
primitive Israel, antecedently more than probable, 
IS vouched for by independent tradition. The 
promulgation by Moses of an elaborate sacriflcial 
code, which treats ritualistic correctness of detail 
as of paramount importance, is in itself improbable, 
and is inconsistent with the highly flexible praotiee 
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under the Judges and the early monarchy, as well 
as with the prophetic conceptions of tlie nature of 
the Mosaic legislation (see below). It is indeed 
difficult to believe that Moses left no impress 
upon the forms of the religious life of the people 
which remembered him not only as emancipator, 
but as prophet (Dt 34^®), and it may well be 
supposecl that he stands for an early stage in the 
evolution of the institution which culminated in 
the system of the Priestly Code ; but it would be 
a hopeless task to try to disengage the Mosaic 
element in the archaic usages which P certainly 
embodies. In these circumstances it is desirable 
to base the account of ancient Heb. sacrifice on 
another group of sources. Foremost among these 
is JE, wlioso patriarchal narratives illustrate a 
comparatively early cycle of ideas, and the Book 
of the Covenant (Ex 20*^-23^*), which chronicles or 
corrects certain features of ritual practised down 
to the 9th century. In addition, great value 
attaches to the incidental references in Judges, in 
the books of Samuel, and in the early Prophets, 

(1) The Sacrificial material consisted of the agri¬ 
cultural produce of Canaan, animal (Ex 22®®), cereal, 
and liquid (v.®®). The victims included—of large 
cattle, the old and young of the ox-kind ; of small 
cattle, sheep and lambs, goats and kids. Of birds, 
the pigeon might be used in the Burnt-ofiering. 
VVild animals and fish, which figure in the Baby¬ 
lonian ritual, were not oflerod. The blood and the 
fat were speci.ally appropriated to Jehovah, and of 
animal products presented to Him we hear of wool 
(IIos2®), but not of the libation of milk. Meal, which 
M as baked into cakes (Jg Am 5-*), M'as the com¬ 
mon form of the cereal oll'ering. The valuable pro¬ 
ducts of oil (On 28^**, Mic 6^) and wine (1 81*^ Am 2®) 
were ingredients of the sacrificial meal, and were 
doubtless also oll'ered in tlie form of a libation, 
'riie sacrificial material of the Carthaginians 
agrees witli this, except that their code allowed 
many species of birds and also milk {flIS i. 237). 

(2) The varieties of sacrifice were of two types— 
that in which the oll’ering was Mdiolly devoted to 
Ood, and that in which He received a portion an<l 
the worshippers feasted on the remainder. Of the 
former use tne typical exam])le is the Burnt-offering, 
of the latter the Sacrificial Feast (Ex 10’“® 18^® 20^); 
but there are other kinds of offering that have to be 
described which hear distinct names cither because 
of the peculiarity of the ritual, or of the special end 
Mdiich they were designed to serve. 

(a) The Sacrificial Feast was probably the oldest 
form, M\as in early times by far the most common, 
and gave satisfaction to normal states of religious 
feeling. 

The name* by which this type of offering is distinguished In 
RV are Sacrifice and Pcace-offeriTig. ' Sacrifice' (nj!) is some¬ 
times contrasted with the old generlo name 1 8 22 ®), 

but oftener with the Burnt-offering (Ex lO®*, 1 8 fil®), and In 
both cases it is * the general name for all sacrifices eaten at 
feasts’ {Oacif, Heb. Lex. ». n^T). The sacrifice in the narrower 
sonse is synonymous wiili the Peace-offering ( 0 ^^), which is 
similarly used to designate the division of offerings which 
were divided between Ood and man (Ex 20^4, Am 522). 
The original meaning of the 07117 is obscure. The interpreta¬ 
tion of our versions rendered by Peace-offering (LXX 

conceives it as the sat'.rifice offered when friendly re¬ 
lations existed towards God (o!?ip>, ‘ to he whole or at one ’>—in 
contradistinction to the piacular sacrifices which presupposed 
estrangement. Heilsop/er Is somewhat similar In idea. An 
alternative rendering derives it from ‘to make whole,* 
‘make restitution,* in which case it would be originally an 
offering of reparation (KrttattunQ$opfer\ and by an intelligible 
transition a payment of vows or tnank-offering (Luther). 

The occasion of the Peace-offering was some 
such event as prompts human beings to come 
together in a festive spirit. Even in the modem 
world the joyful event provokes demonstrations 
and rejoicings which are felt to have their fittest 


culmination in the banquet, and the Peaco-ofl*ering 
was simply the form taken by the festal banquet 
in an age thoroughly permeated by the religious 
spirit. The opportunity for such celebrations is 
given, not only in the life of the nation and of 
the community, but in that of the kindred stock 
and of the family. In the national life such occa¬ 
sions for rejoicing occurred in the successful con¬ 
clusion of a campaign (IS IH®, cf. Jg 16*“®), in the 
cessation of a visitation of famine or pestilence 
(2 S 24^®), and in the accession of a king to his 
throne (I K H®). In the last case, and also at the 
dedication of the temple, the provision naturally 
was on tlie most magnificent scale (1 K 8 ®®). The 
smaller unit of the local eornmunity had its special 
occasion for rejoicing in the events of the agricul¬ 
tural year; firstlings and first-fniits supjdied the 
material of a sacrificial meal (Ex 22 ’“^®*®*). The visit 
of a notable prophet to a toM n also suggested the 
recognition of the privilege by a sacrilicial feast 
(1 S 16®). The sept or larger family professed and 
strengthened its kinship by an annual reunion 
which took the form of the sacred banquet ( 20 *). 
Similarly, family religion found occasional ex¬ 
pression in the pilgrimage of man and wife to a 
local sanctuary, where they ate and drank before 
the Lord (1 S P). Other events in this sphere 
which were similarly halloM ctl were the departure 
on a momentous journey (On 31®'^), the arrival of 
a guest of conse(juonc(‘ (IS*'®), the embarkation on 
a new career (IK 19®^). In general it served to 
keep alive the sense of dependence on God for pro¬ 
tection and the natural blessings of life, while it 
had the social value of promoting the solidarity of 
the nation and of its component ))arts. 

( 1 ) A course of prejiarationwi^.^ required before 
taking part in the sacred observance (1 8 IG®). A 
period of continence wa.s ordained (21®, cf. Ex 
1910 . 14 ) . lustrations and a change of garments 
constituted the physical holiness which was deemed 
seemly and necessary in approaching the Deity 
(Gn 35^ Ex 19*®*^-), Naturally, also, it was made 
the occasion for the display of finery and orna¬ 
ments (Hos 2 *®). There was recognized, however, 
the necessity of a more spiritual preparation in 
which the heart M^as touched, or even renewed by 
God (1 8 10 ®). ( 2 ) The ritual necessarily varied with 

the material. In the case of the animal sacrilice, 
tlie blood and the fat were appropriated to God 
(1 S 2**), and were consumed on the altar. To 
lessen the temptation to sacrilege, it was provided 
that the fat should be given to God immediately 
after the slaughtering (Ex 23*®). The accompany¬ 
ing offering consisted of unleavened bread {ib.). 
'riie remaining portions were divided between the 
priests and the ollerers. The sin of the sons of 
Eli was that, instead of taking the share alloM'ed 
by ancient custom, they dipped with a rapacious 
flesh-hook into the cauldron, and also that they 
encroached on the Divine portion by claiming their 
share before the fat had been conveyed to God 
(1 8 2*®“^-)* At this stage the sacrificial flesh was 
Iwiled, and it is represented as an objectionable 
innovation that the priests demanded their portion 
raw with a view to its being roasted. The custom 
of boiling the flesh is also commemorated in the 
prohibition of seething a kid in its mother’s milk 
(Ex 23*®)—which probably had its origin, not so 
much in a feeling that the practice was of the 
nature of an outrage, as in heathen associations 
connected with the sacrificial use of milk. (3) The 
religious efficacy of the Sacrificial Feast was doubt¬ 
less differently interpreted according to the degree 
of spiritual enlightenment. The popular idea prob¬ 
ably was that God was entertaineu at a feast, in 
which He received His portion in the form of fire- 
food, and that the honour and ratification thus 
afforded Him rendered Him well disposed to the 
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worshippers. The olFeririjj would thus be con- 
Biderea efiicacioiis as bringing the response which 
is naturally elicited by a gift or service. The 
command, ‘ none shall appear before me empty- 
handed * (Ex 23^* 34'*^), suggests that the practice 
of approachin^j a monarch with gifts was regarded 
as typical of tlie approach to Jehovah with olfer- 
ings. The use of (Kift) in a comprehensive 
sense points to the same interpretation. With 
this, doubtless, was also associated the conviction 
that by eating and drinking along with Jehovah 
friendly relations were both expressed and strength¬ 
ened. That the sacred life-olood of the animal 
was conceived as cementing the union by constitut¬ 
ing a physical tie is more problematical (Schultz, 
AJThj 1900, p. 269). But these interpretations 
were beginning to be challenged. The higher theo¬ 
logy excluded the idea of God as a fellow-guest. 
A striking saying, ascribed to Samuel, declares 
offerings worthless without obedience (IS 16'**’). 

(b) The Burnt-ofrerintf, (LXX Jam 

hXcx&oirvrif\ * that which ascendfl,’ is so oallod either 
as that wiiich is elevated to the altar (Knobel, Oohler, Nowack), 
or which ascends in flame (Bahr, Keil, Delibzsoh). It is usually 
synonymous with ‘ the whme Burnt-offering,' though originally 
tne dlatiricllon may have obtained that the portion of any 
bloody socrifleo consumed on the altar was designated the npy, 
while only the Burnt-offering consisting of an entire victim 
was a (Nowack, Arch. ii. 215). 

If the bright side of human experience, which 
gives birth to joy and bo[)o, had its characteristic 
rite in the roaco-oUcring, the Burnt-offering 
answered to the mood in wliich the predominant 
feeling is grief, apprehension, or awe. In certain 
situations, of course, there is a combination of 
joyousness and solemnity, of hope and fear—as at 
the coronation of a monarch, or the conclusion of 
a national covenant with God, and in such cases 
the double aspect has its expression in the com¬ 
bination of tne two types of offering (1 S 10^ 
Ex 24®). But on occasion-s of extraordinary solem¬ 
nity or gravity the Burnt-offering stood alone. 
The deliverance from the Flood, accompanied as it 
may be supposed to have been by overwhelming 
awe at the sweep of God’s devastating judgment, 
was marked bv the sacrifice of the Burnt-offering 
(Gn Similarly on the occasion of a theophany, 
when the sense of privilege is overborne by the 
sense of danger in the presence of Jehovah, the 
Burnt-offering is the appropriate rite (Gn 22^, 
Jg 13'”). At tlio beginning of a war, when the 
danger and the dubious issue are keenly realized, 
it alone bespeaks the Divine aid; nor does the 
leader of the host embark without this appointed 
service on his hazardous enterprise (Jg 6^). It 
would even seem that in perplexity it was used 
with the divinatory purpose, which in Babylonia 
had been one of the principal uses (Jg 6'’^*)- when 
one was driven to extremity by the hatred of a 
powerful opponent, it might be offered in the hope 
of God interposing to change his heart (1 S 26'^). 
In time of peril it might be promised by way of 
vow on condition of success (Jg 11). It has indeed 
been alleged that in periods of national calamity it 
was not offered—the idea being that this was 
useless so long as the wrath of Jehovah wa.s fierce 
against king or people; but this view rests upon 
an incident in the life of David (2 S 24^®) wfien 
acting under prophetic guidance, and cannot well 
be supposed to represent the prevalent belief. 
(1) The sacrijicial material had consisted, from very 
earljr times, in one or other of the following : the 
ox-kind, the goat, the sheep, the turtle-dove, and 
the young pigeon {Gn 15"). (2) The ritual of the 

Burnt-offering exhibits survivals of ancient usage. 
Though the usual custom now was to slay ^e 
victim beside the altar, there are traces of an older 
practice of slaying it upon the adtar (Gn 22^, cf. 


I S 14**). The ritual of Gideon is peculiar: the 
flesh of the kid is boiled, it is then put in a basket 
along with unleavened cakes and placed on the 
altar, while the broth is poured either over it or 
on the ground (Jg 6^®* *®). The token of accept¬ 
ance is its consumption by fire. In the later 
period the broth played no part, the flesh being 
consumed raw upon the altar. 

(3) The significance of the Burnt-offering is sug¬ 
gested by wbat has been said of its occasions. Its 
object was to secure protection against threatened 
danger, success in the hazardous conflict, deliver¬ 
ance from the sore calamity; and if in some in¬ 
stances it has the appearance of a thank-offering 
after deliverance, the dominant thought may still 
liave been that security was sought against a recur¬ 
rence of the judgment. Further, it is clear that 
the idea was to ensure safety by performing an act 
which was acceptable to God, and thus dispose 

II im to maintain the worshippers’ cause. The 
intention was not invariably to propitiate God in 
the sense of altering His attitude from hostility to 
clemency ; the sacrifices of Abraham and of David 
are rendered when God is already at jicace with 
them, but they were always at least proi)itiatory 
in tlie secondary sense that they were designed 
to prevent God from changing His attitude of 
clemency into an attitude of hostility. As to how 
tlioy were supposed to influence God we cannot 
very conlidentV speak. The old Hebrew idea was 
that the food actually reached God in the form of 
the fragrant tire-distilled essence, and thus gratified 
Him as an agreeable gift (Gn 8'^'). In this point 
of view it was more efficacious than the Peace- 
offering, inasmuch as it paid to God greater 
honour, and made Him a more costly gift. The 
story of tlie sacrifice of Isaac suggests the theory 
that the animal was substituted for a human 
victim, but it does not say that Isaac was to die for 
Abraham, and it therefore does not involve the idea 
that the animal victim was understood to bear the 
penalty due to the sin of the offerer. On tliis view, 
the animal victim represented only the substitu¬ 
tion of the less valuable for the more valuable 
gift. As in the case of tlie Peace-ofl’ering, it is 
certain that the reflexion which was rooted in the 
higher faith gradually worked its way to a nobler 
conception than that of gratifying God by the 
delights of a repast. Old forms of expression, 
such as ‘sweet savour* and ‘bread of God,’ con¬ 
tinued to be u.s(m1 even when it bad come to be 
realized that the quality wliicli pleased God was 
the piety which prepared the fire-food. 

Human Sacrifices^ of which OT contains some record, come 
under the catotfory of the Burnt-offerinff. That they occurred 
in the heathen sta^re through which tne progenitors of the 
Hebrews passed in prehistoric timed, can hardly be questioned. 
The practice prevailed throughout Semitic heathendom ; it is 
abundantly vovichcd (or among the Arabs and the Carthaginians, 
and it was in use among the Moabites (2 K The story of 
the sacrifice of Isaac (tin 22U) clearly implies that the custom 
had been deeply rooted in the past; the histx^ry of Jephlhah 
furnishes an indubitable instance from the period of the Judges 
(Jg llMff.); i^nd its persistence down to a late period may be 
collected from various prophetic references (Mlc Jer 7»l, £Izk 
20** 23 iU). The main point In dispute is whether 'human 
sacrifices were an essential element of the Mosaic cultus* 
(Qhillany), or whether they ' were excluded from the legitimate 
worship of Jehovah' (Oehler). The argument for the legitimacy 
of the practice would be considerably stronger if we could 
regard as human sacrifices the slaying of Zeban and Zalmunna 
by Gideon (Jg and of Agog bv Samuel (1 8 161*8, cf. 2 S 

2l9); but these acts may be assigned to the different category 
of executions. In the cose of Jephthah it is hard to suppose 
that he expected other than a human being to come forth 
to meet him, and the most that can be said Is that the narra¬ 
tive seems to recognize In the issue a merited punishment. 
The manifest moral of the sacrifice of Isaac is that the practice 
was 'an alien element repudiated by conscious Johwism' (Hoi- 
zinger on On 22i*-*0). As to the commandment of Ex 2229,— 
* the firstborn of thy sons sholt thou give unto me,'—it is an 
exegetiool ]x>88ibility that the words jpoint to human sacrifice ; 
but 08 a normal demand of OT religion, and indeed of onj 
sane religion, it is inoonoeivoble (see art. Prusts add Lbyitm. 
p. 70b). ^ 
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TliB CoV€7i€Lfit^$O^TiJlC€ Iscl096ly r6lAti6(l to th0 p0ftcc*offcrin|f^ 
although it may be considered to be intermediate between the 
nj?y and ^^he njl. The peculiarity lies partly in the specific 
object,—which is to seal a compact, partly in the ritual. Ac¬ 
cording to antique practice the fonnatlon of a covenant or an 
alliance was sealea by a variety of rites. One form is the 
sprinkling of each party with the other’s blood, cr theoomming- 
luig of the blood of both by smearing it upon stones. In a 
second form animal blood is employed. Another Is the partition 
of a carcase, with the passage of the covenanting parties between 
the divided parts. Of the latter custom there is an evident 
trace in 1 S ll’. After being chosen as king, Saul ‘ took a yoke 
of oxen and cut them in pieces, and sent them throughout all 
the borders of Israel.* In the text it is interpreted as a threat 
of a like fate being visited upon rebels; but the form, which is 
reminiscent of the passage through a sundered victim, rather 
conveys an invitation to the tribes to join with him in a cove¬ 
nant, The form is also recognizable in the ritual employed in 
Ood’s covenant with Abraham (On 16). A heifer, a ram, and a 
she-goat are sundered in twain ; and after nightfall a flaming 
torch, which clearly represents Ood in its action, passes between 
the divided pieces. Another noteworthy feature of the narra¬ 
tive is that at first birds of prey descemf upon tlie carcase and 
are driven away—not improbably a deliberate repudiation of the 
ancient practice of exposing the god’s portion to be consumed 
by wild creatures (v.H). The second important instance of the 
dovenant-socrifice connects itself with the usage of cementing 
an alliance by an interchange of blood. At the making of the 
covenant between Jehovah and Ilis emancipated people, Bumt- 
oflferings and Poaco-ofTerings are saorificea; and in connexion 
with the burnt-otfering, as it would seem, Moses pours half of 
the blood upon the altar for God, while the other half is sprinkled 
on the people (Ex 246 «). In this type of sacrifice a diiTerent 
idea from that of propitiating Ood by a gift is clearly preserved 
—that, viz., of the establishment of communion of life through 
assimilation of tlie same blood. 

(d) Vegetable o feringa were later in origin, and in less repute, 

but must have formed an important division of the offerings at 
the sanctuaries. Meal, baked into cakes, was doubtless a 
common form of offering (Jg 1 S l®^). The most Interesting 
example of this class ia the snEWBRRAD on^, Aproi 

wpottt'ifMvti (rijf) rpoOio-tt^, frpot’Airav, rijt wpo/r^opitf) (Ex 

cf. Lv This offering, even as regards the number of the 

loaves, ia anticipated in Ibo far older Babylonian ritual (Zim- 
luern, Beitrnge), The ritual in the first stage followed the 
method of exposure—-the l)rea<l being laid out on a table in the 
sanctuary; b\it the Divine portion is conveyed to the Deity in 
the end by being allotted to the priests. The vegetable offer¬ 
ings, it should be added, were often associated with animal 
offerings. The Book of the Covenant prohibits the use of 
leavened bread in connexion with the Sacrificial Feast (Ex 23^®). 

(e) The Libation was originally a ll])ation of blood, possibly at 
a later stage of milk and of water (1 S 7t>, 2 S 231® preserve a 
recollection of the latter), but in the historical period the chief 
material is oil, which also naturally went along with the cereal 
offerings. Tiie rarity of the mention of the libation of wine, 
which was certainly in use, is not improbably connected with 
the incongruity to more elevat ed thouglit of the idea of offering 
to Ood a festal b.anquct, and also with official opposition to the 
excesses to which the prominence of this element led (1 8 114). 
There could not be wanting an instinct that the libation of wino 
was most in harmony with the unethical genius of heathendom. 

V. The Prophets as Reformers of Sacri¬ 
ficial Worship.— The .«<acnticial system of 
ancient Israel wa.*? the result of a long and com¬ 
plex formative process. A remote heathen past 
8 ii])j>Iied the rudimentary forms, and these nad 
undergone inodilieation under the influence of a 
progressive civilization, and of the early stages of 
a giadual rev^elation. The system of ordinances 
thus historically given was now to be subjected to 
a testing ordeal. The knowledge of God and of 
Jlis will, which had been conveyed through His 
dealings with Israel, and which had been under¬ 
stood in essence by Moses, attained to great clear¬ 
ness and consistency in the consciousness of the 
8 th century prophets; and, possessed as they 
were by this knowledge, they were compelled to 
examine in its light the past and the future of the 
people, and to sit in judgment on all the present 
doings of the liouse of Israel. In particular, they 
could not but ask whether the sacrificial cult, 
which to jiopular thinking was all but cwxtensive 
with religion, was needed and justified in view of 
the better knowledge of God. As a fact this was a 
subject which bulked largely in their Inching ; it 
supplied the occasion of much of their strongest 
invective; and so unqualified was their denuncia¬ 
tion that it is a debatable question whether they 
proposed the abolition of all sacrificial worship, or 
only its reform. 


That the religious ideal of the prophets Involved the abolition 
of sacrifice, as atfirined by various modern writers, ia a thesis 
which rests on a partial view of the evidence. * Their opposi¬ 
tion to sacrifice,’ says Kavser, ‘was founded on principle, 
and the real significance of their language is; “No offering, 
but love and nght knowledge of Ood”’ {Altteat. Theol.^ p. 
156). This. It Is held, is the natural sense of a group of 
passages which represent God as declining offerings, as sated 
with them, and even loathing them. ‘To what purpose 
is the multitude of your sacrifices to me? I delight nat 
in the blood of bullocks, or of Iambs, or of he-goats. Bring 
no more vain oblations ’ (Is lUff-, cf. Am 62 i ‘-40^ Hob 64 ®, Mic 
6 ®<t-). But such expressions may as naturally be understood of 
a conditional as of an absolute rejection of saorifloe. The 
people addressed was a sinful nation, persisting in its sins, 
and the repudiation of offerings at its hand by no means 
implied that sacrifice would be equally unacceptable at the 
hand of a penitent and regenerate people (cf. 8mend, Altteat. 
Theol. p. 168). And the ^ew that the repudiation is merely 
conditional is borne out by hints that accompany the more 
extensive prophetic prospects. Thus, Ilosea looks forward to 
the cessation of sacrifice as a national punishment or calamity 
(34 9 itr.)j Isaiah predicts that the Egyptians will bring sacrifice 
and oblation to Jehovah while Jeremiah very emphati¬ 

cally includes sacrifices In the purified worship of the future 
(. 331 ® 17^). In short, those who regard the prophets as aboli¬ 
tionists make a mistake which is common in studying polemics 
—viz. of misconceiving an attack on abuses as an attack on the 
institution which they have infected. 

A second argument otiduced is that the prophets la 3 ^ great 
stress on the fact that in tlie Mosaic perion sacrifice was 
neither rendered nor ordained (Am Jer 73i- ’-i'i), whereby 
they are supixised to claim for a policy of abolition the sanc¬ 
tion of a sacred period of antiquity. These remarkable pas¬ 
sages are of great weight in the controversy as to the Mosaic 
contribution to sacrificial legislation, but in the present con¬ 
nexion they are not convincing. That Israel did not sacrifice 
during its wanderings (Am 626) was not necessarily an argument 
for cessation, but might equally have in view to win the people 
to a doctrine which certainly was included in the proplietic 
programme—viz. that the place of sacrifice In worship was not 
the all-important, or even pre-eminent, one that was commonly 
supposed. 

The pt'ophetic programme of reform in this 
field einbraced both Hacrilicial practice and sacri¬ 
ficial theory. (1) Aiiiont; the practical reforms 
the foreino.st place belonged to (a) the prohibi¬ 
tion of heathen sarrijices — i.e. those ofiered to 
other gods, to idols (llos 11*, Jer IH*), to the 
dead (Ps 106**^), and to sacred animals (Ezk 8'*). 
In connexion with these the practice of kissing 
the idol is noticed (Hos 13*). To the class of 
heathen sacrifices wc may also refer those mystic, 
rites in which the victim was an unclean or re¬ 
pulsive creature (the swine Is 05’*, the mouse 00*^), 
and which may have been an underground survival 
from a very early cult {RS^ p. 357 t\\). {b) The 

prohibition of certain kinds of sacrijice is also 
enforced—notably human sacrilicesf (Ezk 20**). ft 
is, moreover, difhcnlt to resist tlie impression, in 
view of the disparaging references to the number 
and costliness of the ofierings (Is 1**, Mic 6^ 
Am 4^ Ezk 20**), that the scliool preferred fewer 
kinds and greater simplicity. In ])articular, 
antagonism to the Sacrificial Feast is strongly sug¬ 
gested by (c) condemnation of the, excesses which 
connectea themselves with the sacrificial cult. The 
sacrifices of this type naturally gave occasion for 
revelry, and even for drunken ami licentious orgies 
(IIos 4**, Am 2"*), and thus an institution conceived 
to honour God became a main instrument in pro¬ 
moting a national corruption, which called down 
the vengeance of Heaven. While, therefore, we 
cannot regard the prophets as acainst sacrifice in 
principle, it is at least a probable view, in con¬ 
sideration of the organic connexion of the sacri¬ 
ficial meal with the indulgence of fleshly lusts, 
that they meant to discountenance the Peace- 
offering as the main source of evil, and laboured to 
enhance the credit of those other varieties which 
precluded its characteristic temptations. 

(2) It was, however, on the theoretical side that 
the prophetical protest went deepest, and most 
loudly ^alleng[ea the existing order, (a) It de¬ 
manded a revision of the popular estimate of the 
place of the cultus in religion, and in a minor degree 
of the place of sacrifice in the cultus. The current 
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conception waj? that religious ordinances were the 
grancf means of pleasing God, and to this the 
prophets sharply opposed tlie doctrine that in God’s 
view ceremonies are unimportant in comparison 
with morality. Latent in Mosaism, this view 
found striking expression in a saying already 
quoted—* to ooey is better than sacrifice, and to 
hearken than tlie fat of rams,’ 1 S 15^^. It is 
the main burden of tlie proi)liecy of Amos, and 
finds its classic expression in the * what doth tlie 
Lord require of thee?’ of Micah (6®*’^*, cf. Hos 6®, 
Pr 17‘ 2P). The secondary importance of the 
cultus, in fact, was the obvious consequence of 
the soteriology of the prophets. According to 
their teaching it was only on condition of right¬ 
eousness, after backsliding on condition of repent¬ 
ance and amendment, that the Divine favour could 
be ensured ; failing the fulfilment of tliis condi¬ 
tion, ceremonial religion only provoked the Divine 
anger ; and it was therefore out of the question to 
treat the two as of co-ordinate rank. And, further, 
even within the sphere of the cultus it is not granted 
that it is the all-important form of * service.’ llosea 
attaches high importance to the teaching function 
of the ])riests (4®), while in more than one passage 
pridf'rence is manifestly exhibited for tlie exercises 
of juayer (‘calves of the lips,’ lies 14‘“) and for 
sacred song (Ps 27®). 

[b) The sicfnijicance of sarrifire for the prophets 
remains to be considered. With the cultus thus 
dciireciated, and the jirc-eminence of sacrifice in the 
cultus challenged, in what sense was it possible 
to maintain its efficacy? After what has been 
already said, it is inconceivable that they supposed 
it to be acceptable to God in the cajiacity of a 

S ift. The God who claimed the whole life for 
uty was not likely to be influenced by a present 
or a meal. And from the point of view of their 
high theology the Gift-theory fell to tlie ground 
ns untenable, even ridiculous. In the first place, 
God did not ex^ierience the wants which the offer¬ 
ings supplied; in the second place, even if lie did, 
the oll’erings were already God’s [iropcrty, not 
man’s to present (condensed in I’s 50‘'’). If sacri- 
fi(;e had any efficacy at all, it needed another 
explanation for those who had realized the true 
God. This it possessed as a vehicle for the ex¬ 
pression of the sentiments, and for the revelation 
of the spirit of the life, of those who sincerely 
served or sought God. Its efficacy, in short, was 
neither more nor less than that of prayer, which, 
on Its part, is of value not as an act considered in 
i^Tfj^ put in virtue of the aspirations and the 
HIncerity which find voice in it. Tliat in fliifpro- 
^dfic valuation the function of sacrifice was 
identical with that of prayer, cannot indeed be 
conclusively proved, but it*is the view which best 
harmonizes with their religiovis theory; and it 
derives confirmation from several considerations. 
Ill the patriarchal narratives, which embody a 
measure of the prophetic spirit, it is usually 
associated closely with the prayer of adoration 
and petition, suggesting that the spoken word 
servos the purpose of makings the action articu¬ 
late. In the case of the sacrifice of Abel, again, 
the ground of acceptance manifestly was the 
disposition of the worshijiper, which disposition 
prayer equally with sacrifice would have served 
to bring to expression. Especially significant is 
the fact that in certain passages the ofl’cring of 
words is demanded (Hos 14^) — the implication 
being that they served the same purpose as sacri¬ 
fice in making the appeal of prayer to God, and 
that they were preferable in that they were less 
likely to foster evil practices and to encourage 
superstition. 

The Dtuteronomic Reformation made the influ¬ 
ence of the prophetic school to tell along another line 


on the development of the sacrificial system. The 
suppression of the local sanctuaries, and the con¬ 
solidation of worship in Jerusalem, which had its 
spring in prophetic inspiration, had far-reaching 
consequences. One immediate consequence w'as 
to detach sacrifice from the everyday life of the 
people, and to reduce it in the mam to an element 
m the worship in which national religion found 
expression. Naturally also the Sacrificial Feast 
ceased to be as practicable as when it had been 
observed in their several districts hy the smaller 
units of the family and the clan, and it tended to 
give place to the type of the holocaust in which 
the people looked on at the consumption of the 
olTenngs in the service of God, whether directly 
or by His priests. With the decay of the Sacri¬ 
ficial Feast, moreover, the si)irit of w’orship was 
altered—the joy of the table being swallowed up 
in a deepening sense of the solemnity of the col¬ 
lective worship, and of the more imposing rites 
to which it gave prominence (Wellh. Froleg, Eng. 
tr. p. 76 ff.; Nowack, Arch. ii.). 

Sacrifice in Deuteron(yniy.—\f\\\\e:m general Deut. reflects the 
prophetic doctrine of the superiority of nioralitv to ceremony, 
It is far from representing the abolitionist sLancipoint ascribed 
to Amos. Its list of offerings includes burnt-offerings, ]>eace- 
offerings, heave-offerings, votive-offerings, free-will offerings, 
first-fruits, while it prohibits human sacriflees the drink¬ 

ing of blood(1223), hair-offerings and mutilations (14>). Among 
its leading interests are to conserve somewhat of the Joyous char¬ 
acter of sacrifice in spite of the centralization of worship(127), and 
to ensure a sufficient portion to the priests from the sacrifices. 
—in the case of animal offerings the shoulder, two cheeks, and 
the maw (18*^. The animal vic.tim, it is also emphasized, must 
be without blemish (171). The sacrifice in expiation of an 
uncertain murder (2P0 is Interesting for its peculiar ritual, 
manifestly antique, while it is obviously excepted from the 
centralization of the worship. 

vi. The Saciuficial System of the Pkiestly 
Code. —With the dmvnfall of the kingdom of 
Judah, involving the destruction of the Temple 
and the deportation of the people, llo-sea’d pre¬ 
diction of the cessation of sacrificial worship was 
fulfilled. Whatever relief individuals might there¬ 
after find in recurrence to Himj)le forms of ofVering, 
or by conforming to hentlienism, the nation as 
such, broken as it wan ami dispersed, was deprived 
of the stated means of coniniunion w itii (jod. V^et 
the visitation which bad thus overwhelmed Judah, 
and reduced its in.stilutions to ruins, was not in¬ 
terpreted by its religious leaders as a Divine 
condemnation of its system of wa>rslup. The 
writings of Ezekiel boar testimony to the hopes 
of a great prophet touchin" the restoration of the 
Temide and its solemn ordinances. The priests 
who escaped into exile carried w ith them a minute 
knowledge of the Temiile services, pos.sibly also 
written summaries of the rules that had governed 
the elaborate system of on'erings and ritual ; and 
it may well be believe<l that, ere the Temple wdth 
its soloiim rites faded from living memory, it was 
realized to be a pious duty to compile a faithful 
record of the ancient sanctities and glories. 
Cherished as a monument of the past, this record 
naturally became, in the prospect of a new national 
existence, the ba.sis of a practical religious pro¬ 
gramme. The dream of restoring the old worship 
on the old sacred ground, in a second Temple of 
Jerusalem, was one wdiieli must have irresistibly 
appealed to the pious exile. Hut restoration did 
not precludeail/ipUition and amendment. Novel cir¬ 
cumstances, foreign impressions, deeper reflexion, 
required that the legacy from the nast should be 
handled with freedom as well os with piety. The 
result of the tw^o factors—obscure as was the pro¬ 
cess—w'as the Priestly Code, which was adopted 
as authoritative at the Reformation under Ezra, 
c. 444, and wliich thenceforward regulated Jewish 
w’orship and gave its characteristic note to Jewish 
religion. The sacrificial system described in this 
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co de (L evitious^^ E x 25--31. 35-40 . Jj5rW._ 

25-Wywe Tiave now to anal yze* 

“ 1 r'^FGrffta^i^acr^e, —flie arrangement of the 
complicated enactments of the code has been at¬ 
tempted in different ways, but the more satisfactory 
method is to adopt as the leading clue the distinc¬ 
tion of kinds ana varieties. The classification of 
the Levitical sacrifices may, however, be carried 
out from different points of view. 

The main principle of division has been sought 
in the distinction of the subjects on behalf of whom 
sacrifices were offered. 

It ia on this principle that Malmonides bosea hia intereating 
and instructive auminary of the sacrificial lawa (Prce/atio in 
quintam Miancs partem, iii. 1 ff.)* The varieties, he premisea, 
may all be reduced to four groups—the Sin-oflfering, the Guilt* 
offering, the Bumt-ofifering, and the Peaoe-oflfering; and the 
victims were of five apeciea—sheep, cattle, goats, young pigeons, 
and turtle-doves. In reference to the aubjects, his classification 
(slightly transposed) is as follows :— 

1. Sacrifices offered on behalf of the whole congregation:— 
(a) in the exercise of its ordinary reli^dous duty, under a 
stated ritual, and tied to stated occasions (Sabbath^ New 
Moon, Feasts); (b) on the occasion of some collective or 
public transgression. 

2. Sacrifices offered on behalf of the Individual:—(a) In virtue 
of his connexion with the theocratic community as an official 
or ordinary member, e.g. the Passover; (b) on a special occa¬ 
sion— e.g. a sin of word or deed, a bodily accident, a misfor¬ 
tune in business, the end of a fixed period, the obligation of a 
vow. 

The Eevitical s.acrificea have also been clas.si- 
fied witli reference to the different ends which they 
served in the approach to the Deity. 

The usual division from this point of view is into honorijlc, 
designed to render due homage to God, and piacnlar or eX' 
matory, designed to make atonement for sin—to which, since 
W. U. SmlUvs work, it has boon usual to add sacrifices of com- 
munion. The distinction which Oehlor lays at the basis of hia 
discussion is expressed by him {Theology of OT, Eng. tr. p. 423) 
as follows ‘ We refer the four kinds of offering to two higher 
classes—those which assume that the covenant relation is on 
the whole undisturbed (Peace-offerings), and those that are 
meant to do away with a disturbance which has entered into 
this relation, and again to restore the right relation (of the 

S cople or of ^:oparate individuals) to God * (Burnt*, Sin-, and 
uilt-offerings). 

The division founded on the distinctions of 
the sacrilicial material — animal, vegetable, or 
liquid—is the most obvious, and may be followed 
here as of adequate importance, wliile not pre¬ 
judging the dillicult question of the purpose of 
sacrifice. 

(i.) Animal sacrifices are by far the most im- 
ortant, and in P it appears that a re-valuation 
as taken place of the two ancient typos. The 
Peace-offering of which the worshippers claimed a 
large share is overshadowed by the Burnt-offering, 
with which are now associated two kindred sacri¬ 
fices—the Sin-offering and the Guilt-offering, falling 
to God and His ministers. 

(o) The Burnt-ofrering (n^y Lv 1, Ex 29*8^9 nu 28**, 

Lv 6»J>r), w))i(jh stands at the head of the group, owes its 
position to the fact that its purpose was the most general, that 
the victims were of pre-eminent value, and that at this stage it 
was regarded as most perfectly embodying the sacrificial Idea 
(Knobel-Dillmann on Lv 1^). (1) The victims were the ox-kind, 
sheep, goals, turtle-doves, or young pigeons,—in the case of the 
animals it was prescribed that the victim should be a male, as 
the more valuable, and without blemish (13, for a list of 
blemishes cf. 2322ff')* (2) The ritual to be observed includes the 
following points in the cose of the animal victims :— (a) Action 
of the o/ersr—imposition of hands (Lv I4), slaughter of the victim 
at the door of the tabernacle, to tne north of the altar (vv.8- n\ 
flaying and cutting up the carcase (v.8), washing of the entrails 
and legs (v.9). (b) Action of the priest—manipulation of the 

blood which is sprinkled about the altar (v.#), disposition of the 
pieces upon the wood of the altar (v.*), burning the offering (v.8). 
The dove was killed by the priest, and Its crop and feathers 
were flung aside os unsuitable (v.i4fl’.). in the above ritual 
the occasion presupposed is a private sacrifice, which might ^ 
rendered as the result of a vow or spontaneously (22i8). (3) The 
occasions of this sacrifice were in the main connected with the 
collective worship, of which it formed the chief element. The 
daily services of the temple consisted of the continual Burnt- 
offering (n'P9 n 7 y), wherein a he-lamb was offered every 
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morning and evening, accompanied by cereal oblations and by 
libations (Ex 8088 ff., Nu 28i*8). On holy days it was celebrated 
on a magnified scale : on the Sabbath two pairs of lambs were 
offered^u 289-10); at the New Moon, at the Passover, and at the 
Feast of Weeks it consisted of two bullocks, a ram, and sevon 
he-lambs, with corresponding increase of the concomitant 
offerings (v.^^L— The purpose of the Ilurnt^offeririg may bo so 
far understood from its use as the constant element in the 
organized worship of the conununity. It was not connected 
with any particular form of transgression, but was appropriate 
as the means of approm.'ih to God of a people, or of individual 
persons, sensible of God's majesty and holiness, and of their 
standing In Ills sight. The effects are described from three 
points of view—that it is a ‘ savour of rest-giving’ (i.s. acceptable) 
to God Lv 19), that it surrounds the worshipper with 

a ‘covering* (V^y *^ 55 ^ l^X *md that it cleanses from ceremonial 
impurity (1420). On tliis point see PaorixiATiON, § 4. 

The later period of the monarcliy was a period 
of national calaihities, culminating in ruin and 
exile, which were interpreted by the prophets as 
a judgment upon national sin. Under these con¬ 
ditions there was naturally a strong disposition to 
strengthen the nation’s interest with Jehovah by 
the multiplication of solemn sacrifices, and during 
the Exile future safety might well seem to lie in 
the development of the system of bloody sacri¬ 
fices. It is thus that the fact has been plausibly 
accounted for that two kinds of sacrifice, which 
occur only in name in the earlier history, figure in 
Ezekiel somewhat prominently, while in F they 
almost rival in importance the Burnt-offering. 
These are the Sin-offering and the Guilt-offering 
(AV Trespass-offering). 

(ft) The Sln*offerin^ LXX [ri] or it/xatpr'nte) is 

mentioned 2 K 12^7, but there signifies presents or fines paid to 
the priests. In Ezekiel the special occasions on which it is 
prescribed are the dedication of the altar (43i9ir.)^ the annual 
cleansing of the sanctuary ( 45 ri-b)), the consecration of prince 
and people on festal occasions, including Passover week ( 4622 .!»), 
and the return of a priest to duty after purification (442), In 
the ritual the outstanding features are the sprinkling of the 
blood of the victim on the doorposts cf the temple (45^9) and 
on the four horns of the altar ( 4 .T- 0 ), and the burning of the 
carcase without the sanctuary (v.2i). The regulations of P may 
be thus summarized:—fl) Bemjlciariee and appropnate victims. 
For a ruler the suitable offering was a ho-goat (Lv 423), for an 
ordinary person a sho-goat (4'2^*), a ewe-lomb (492), » turtle dove 
or young pigeon (ft’^®’*), or a cereal offering (5^i); for priests ( 48 ), 
Levites at their installation (Nu 8 ®), and for the whole congrega¬ 
tion (Lv 414), a bullock, for the latter also a ho-goat (Nu 1524 N 
On the Day of Atonement a bullock was offeretl for the high 
priest, and two he-goats for the congregation (Lv (2) The 

ritual included the following acts : (a) imposition of hands, and 
slaughter of the victim by the offerer (44) or the representa¬ 
tives of the congregation (v.i3\; (ft) nianlpulation of the blood, 
which was sprinkled before tne veil, smeared on the horns of 
the altar, and poured out at the base (v.?); (c) disposal of the 
carcase, whereof the choice and fat portions were burnt on the 
altar, while the skin, entrails, and (in some cases) the ordinary 
flesh were burned without the camp (v.Sff ). The remaining lloeh 
was not burnt, but fell to the priests, when the offering did not 
concern themselves (51* lOi^ff-). (3) The object of the sacrifice is 
otherwise conceived than in Ezekiel. With the latter it mainly 
appears os a service of consecration for holy places, in P It is de¬ 
signed for the 'covering'of minor offences (Lv 6i-6), the removal of 
ceremonial unoleannes8(129.9ir.),and atonement for sinsof ignor¬ 
ance 42 .29.27). By the last it might be understood, either 

that the wrong-doer was ignorant of the law, or that he acted in 
forgetfulness of the lew. (4) As to the effect of the sju^rifice, it 
is declared that a ' covering’ takes place and the sin is forgiven 
( 426 . 80 ). 

(c) The Quilt-offering, AV Trespass-offering (cif’is [LXX to vir\p 
ttyvciccf, ri ttV w\vifAfjt,tXticte, it ‘offenoo,’ then repara¬ 

tion mode for the same), occurs in this general sense in the 
older history (1 S fiSff-, 2 K 121"). The allusions to it in Ezekiel 
are incidental, and show that in his time it had already gained a 
footing, and that its special character was generally understood 
(40894213 44294629).— The occasion ol the (Juilt-offeriug, according 
to P, is unwitting trespass against the ordinances of Go^I, in 
respect either of holy things (Lv 6 i 8 ) or of the rights of property 
(61^ ). The special feature of the regulations ia that reparation 
is demanded for the trespass, with the addition of a fine, one- 
flfth of the value of the thing to be restored, which goes to the 
priest (619). Where the injury ia a private wrong, restitution is 
made to the injured party, failing whom or his heirs it goes to 
the priest (Nu ft®^).— The victim is usually a ram (69\ and the 
ntual is similar to that of the Sin-offering (Lv 77). The ‘cover¬ 
ing’of the trespass and the forgiveness of the offender follow 
upon the acceptance of the offering ( 60 - 

The distinction of the Sin-offering and the Guilt- 
offering has been felt to be a matter of some di£S- 
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culty, aggravated by the fact that the latter was 
wrongly supposed to be in view in Lv The 

principal views which have been held are—(1) that 
the Sin-offering was for sins of omission, the Guilt¬ 
offering for sins of commission ; (2) that the former 
operated objectively by averting punishment, the 
latter subjectively by appeasing the conscience; 
(3) that the former was ollered because of open, 
the latter because of secret sins. Unmistakaoly, 
however, the specific feature of the Guilt-offering 
is the preliminary act of restitution; and its 
occasion would thus seem to be those cases where 
the sin which had been committed allowed of 
an act of reparation. The Sin-offering was re¬ 
quired in cases where the harm done could not 
be undone or measured. The designation of the 
snfrering Servant as a Guilt-offering (la 63*®, not 
‘ollering for sin*) indicates that the highest 
degree of ellicacy was ascribed to this form of 
oflering. 

In tlio ritual of the Day of Atonement the 
bloody sacrifices were combined in an impressive 
way, and invested with peculiar features. 

(rf) The Peace-offering (D^y, noj, LXX iZ/iuw*;} [6>ur/«], 

0 ^t»TVipiov) broujfht under fixed rcv^ulations. In Lv TUff. three 
varieties are distinifuished — (1) thank - offeringi (rt'l'ijnci n^l), 
(2) votive offeringe ("ii^ njl), and (3) free-will offeringt (ng? 

The view of Hon{< 8 tenberg, that the thank-offering is 
an alternative generic name, euuivalent to peace-offering, 
and that the votive offering and the free-will offering are 
the Hpecies, is inconsistent with the fact that a different 
treatment of the sacrificial flesh is prescribed for ( 1 ) as 
compared with (2) and (3). As to the distinction of the 
three varieties, the most satisfactory explanation is that 
which interprets the thank-offering os a response to experienced 
acts of Divine goodness, while the votive offering and the 
free • will offering are connected witlv expectation of benefit 
and supplicatory prayer. The first, in short, was contemplated 
only after blessings received, while the last two were decided 
on when some special blessing was still awaited at the hand of 
Ood. The aupplic,atory pair, again, were distinguished in this 
way, that the free-will offering was presented in support of the 
prayer, wliile the votive offering was promised as conditional on 
the granting of the boon. ‘ Tlio latter did not need to be pre¬ 
sented if tile prayer was not granted, the former had already 
been presented, even if the request continued unfulfilled*’ 
(Kurtz, Sac. Wirruhip, Eng. tr. p. 202 ).—(a) 77i« mcfiwis are the 
same as in the holocaust—oxen, sneep, and goats, but not pigeons. 
It was accompanied l»y a cereal offering mingled with oU(Lv7l*). 
In view of the less solemn character of this offering, the regula¬ 
tions os to quality are relaxed ; the female animal'is allowed os 
well ns the more valuable male (Lv 36), and for the free-will 
offering the principle of the unblemished character is not 
rigidly insisted on (2223). (h) The rittial corresponded In Its 

first stages with that of the Burnt-offering and the Ouilt- 
offerlng. The imposition of hands, the killing of the victim, and 
the sprinkling of blood upon the altar are common to it with 
the holocausts, (e) The distribution of the sacrifice includes God’s 
portion—consisting of fat pieces (33tf“), the priest’s portion— 
consisting of the breast (njn) and the right fore-leg (pp;n pStd 
730 . 32 )^ while the worshipper received the residue. The'parte 
assigned to the priest were handled in a peculiar way, on 
account of whieii tiiey are described as the breast of the 
wave-offering, and the’ thigh of the heave-offering (Ex 2927). 
The ceremony of the wave-offerlntf »]'jn) consisted In 

moving the portion Imckwards and forwards in the line of 
the altar, with a motion somewhat similar to that of a saw 
(Is 10^6). ’The swinging in a forward direction,’ says Oehler, 
• was a declaration in aistion that it properly belonged to Him ; 
whilst the movement back again denoted that GckI on His 
part returned the gift, and assigned it as His own present to 
the priest’ {l.c. ii. 6 ). The handling of the heave-offering 
(npnn) is interpreted in a similar way by Kurtz, following the 
Jewish tradition, as a symbolical act, whereby the offering was 
presented to God by being lifted upward (l.c. p. 209 ff.); but 
oocording to most moderns heaving was not an act of worship, 
but only the preliminary act of <leta< hing a portion from the 
rest of the carcase for consecration (see Ofkkr, § D). In any 
case It is certain that the mode of viewing the waving must soon 
have pxtendeil to the heavire^, and made it equally a religious 
ceremony and a vehicle of ideas of oonsetrration. The breast 
which was waved fell to Aaron and his sons (Jjv 731), the heave 
shoulder to the officiating priest (7'*3). (d) The jwrtion of the 
Wfrrshippcra was enjoyed at a sacrificial meal. In the cose of 
the thank-offering the whole hod to be consumed on the day of 
the sacrifice (Lv T'®), while the feast furnishtsl by the two other 
varieties might be extended over the second day (v.i 6 ). At the 
end of the fixed time the remnants were burned with fire 
without the camp, (e) The effect of the i*eace-offering is only 
referred to in a general way: it is a ’savour of rest-giving’ 
unto the Ix>rd, i.e. acceptable to God (Lv S®). 


On a review of the regulations which have thus 
been sketched, it appears that the following dis¬ 
tinctions maybe drawn :—(1) In respect of destina¬ 
tion, the Peace-offering stands by itself as a sacri¬ 
ficial meal, while the remaining tnree are conveyed 
entire to God or to God and Ills mini.sters. (2) In 
respect of ritual, certain acts are common to all— 
the imposition of hands, the sprinkling of blood on 
the altar, the burning of the fat portions, but the 
other portions are either burned on the altar 
(Burnt-offering) or outside the sanctuary (Sin- 
offering and Guilt-offering). (3) In respect of occa¬ 
sion, two were elements of normal public wor¬ 
ship (Bumt-oflering and Peace-ofl’ering), two pre¬ 
supposed exceptional relations between God on 
the one hand and the community or the individual 
on the other (Sin-offering and Guilt-offering). It 
is indeed too much to say that in connexion with 
the former the sacrificer always stood upon the 
ground of salvation, in connexion with the latter 
he had fallen from a state of grace. The use of 
the Sin-offering in the matter of the consecration of 
temple buildings and furniture does not suggest 
the rupture of covenant relations, nor does it 
appear that the sacrificer of a Guilt-offering had 
fallen from a state of grace more surely than any 
ordinary member of the community. He was 
probably a man of unusual sanctity and tender¬ 
ness of conscience, and the point was, not that his 
sin was particularly heinous, but only that it was 
particularly delinite. Moreover, it was only on 
the assumption that ho was still ‘in a state of 
grace * tliat he was allowed to sacrifice at all : for 
the sins which led God to cast men off no sacrifice 
was accepted. The view, in short, that there 
were two classes of sacrifices contemplating re¬ 
spectively the pardoned and the unpardoned is 
much less tenable than the view that all four 
were at one in contemplating the community as 
being in a state of guilt, and reniiiring to be 
constantly reconciled to God, Tney have, in 
fact, become—not excepting the Peace-oftering in 
its later interpretation—piacular sacrifices which 
dispose God to mercy, procure the forgiveness of 
sin, and avert punisnment. Behind this lies the 
question as to the ground of its efficacy, or the 
modus operandif which in view of its importance 
will be treated in a separate section. 

(ii.) Vegetable offerings consisted of the produce 
of the tilled field and of the vineyard, but not of 
garden-herbs or the fruits of the orchard. They 
were sometimes an accompaniment of the bloody 
sacrifice, sometimes independent. 

The Meal* (AV Meat-) offerlntf (vol. HI. p. 809) (nnp of P, 
LXX QvtrtvL) was a preparation of flour and other ingredients. In 
the older practice the quantities probably varied, and features 
of the later practice which have^en noted are the fixing of 
the measure (Ezk 46®- 7. li. 14)^ the prohibition of leavened bread 
and honey (Lv 2^), and the substitution for ordinary meal of a 
fine sort of flour (Wellh. f.c.p. 441). (1) Among ffb; independent 
Meal-offerings we place the list in Lv 2, although it has 
lieen strongly contended, chiefly on dogmatic grounds, that 
a bleeding sacriflee is presupposed as a basis (see review 
of opinions in Kurtz, p. 304 ff.). (a) Varietie4i are distinguished 
according to the different processes used in preparing the 
flour, viz. kneading it with oil, baking it in an oven, a baking- 
pan, or a frying-pan, and bruising ears of corn, (b) Other 
intjrrdieTUs added were, in all cases salt (213), in most coses 
oil, in one case incense (v.^®). Under stress of poverty a cereal 
oiilation might also be presented as a Sin-offering, but with¬ 
out oil or immense (6Uff.). (c) The ritual resembled that of the 
Sin-offering sdfar as consistent with the difference of material 
—a portion being consumed by Are on the altar, while the 
remainder fell to the priests (Ijv (rf) The effects of cover¬ 

ing sin, and delivering from its conseauenccs, are ascribed to It 
in common with the Sin-offering (5i3, but see Propitiation, 
^ lit;). Special effects which are attributed to it are such as 
the insurance of the reliability of the trial by ordeal (Nu 
where oil and incense are excluded. 

(2) As a concomitant the animal saerificet the Meal-offering 
had a prominent place in the sacrifleiai system. It was indeiM 
Iai<I <lown tha4i no Burnt-offering or Peace-offering was legitimate 
without the cereal oblation (Nu 16. 28. 29). In the public 
worship of ontmnon days and festivals it bore a stated proper- 
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tion to the number and material of the bumt-offeringv (Nu 
Oocaeions where the material and the ritual undergo 
modiflcation are the consecration of the priests (Lv 836), tne 
presentation of a thank-offering (7i3), and the Bocriflcei of the 
Nazirite (Nu 6i7). 

The Shewbread is regulated by a minute ritual (Lv 24**), 
apecifjnng the material, the number and size of the cakes, 
the manner of their arrangement on the table, and the use of 
incense (v.7). The sacrosanct character of the offering, of which 
part fell to the priests, is emphasized, and it seems to have the 
special significance of recalling to God the terms of Uiscovenant 
(v.T). See, further, art. Siibwbrkad. 

(iii.) Drink-offerings and Incense-offerings. —The 
libation LXX crTrovSTj) appears at this stage 

only as an accompaniment or element of another 
kind of offering. 

We have already met with oil as an ingredient of sacrificial 
cakes. Ezek. (460^- 46i4) and P (Numb.) fix the quantity, though 
with variations, required in consideration of the number and 
quality of the victims. Neither in this case nor in that of wine 
(Nu 18) is anything said of the manipulation of the Drink- 
offering. The oil was probably used in part for kneading, in 
part treated as a libation. The wine was probably poured into 
a gutter, whence it drained into the ground. 

On iht Incente-offering (rribp, LXX QufjnoLfMty 0*90 
see art. Incbnss ; and on other forms which would fall to be 
noticed here, see First-fruits, Titub, and art. Pribsts and 
Lbvitbs, passim. 

2. The EJJimcy of the Bloody Sacrifices is of such 
importance, and has figured so largely in the 
history of theoloj^, as to call for separate treat¬ 
ment. The questions that have to be discussed are 
two—( 1 ) the nature of the benefits which were 
conceived to flow from the sacrificial worship; 
( 2 ) the manner in which the oirerings were con¬ 
ceived to operate so as to procure tlie desiderated 
boons. 

(1) The Benefits procMred hy sacrifice. —These fall 
into two classes, which, to our thinking, are very 
clearly distinguished. In one group of cases the 
purpose is the cancelling of guilt, in the other 
the removal of ceremonial uncleanness. In other 
>vords, sacrilico has both a moral and a physical 
occasion. 

(a) The Expiation of guilt is the leading purpose 
of the Levitical sacrifices. Their office is to cover 
or make atonement for sin. The word employed to 
describe this specific eflect is " 199 . This efficacy is 
connected with all four kinds of principal offerings; 
the objects of the covering are persons and sins, 
the covering takes place before God, and it stands 
in a specially close relation to the sprinkling of 
the blood and the burning of the sacrificial flesh 
(Lv 1 * etc.). The view that the main purpose of 
the Levitical sacrifices was the obliteration of 
^ilt has, however, been traversed by Ritschl, who 
nnds the necessity for the covering, not in the 
moral but in the natural attributes of God, not in 
the sinfulness but in the creaturely condition of 
man {Lehre von der liechtfertigung u. Fersohnung, 
Bd. ii.). 

originally to cover, then to expiate—either aa pleasing 
God by covering Hie table, or by hiding from His sight (cf. old 
Babylonian sacrificial term kippuru, *to wash away, atone,* 
Zimmern. op. Vorwort). But from what, accoi^ing to 
Ritschl, docs sacrifice hide? Throughout the OT there is evi- 
dence for the belief that to see or meet with God involved 
destruction (Gn 3230 Jacob, Jg 63* Gideon, 13** Manoah), and 
this being so it was necessary to take measures for self-protection. 
This was found in sacrifice. * From the majesty of God per $e 
the destruction follows of those who come before His face as 
perishable creatures—provided that their life is not preserved 
of divine grace * (p. 203 ff.). To the common view, which makes 
the sacrifice an atonement for sin, Ritschl objects that it is in¬ 
credible that God would have prescribed for His covenant 
people a system which presupposed that they were to be per¬ 
manently under Hie wrath. But we have no analysis of the 
consciousness of those witnessing a theophany which makes it 
clear that it was the mere presence of God, not of God as holy, 
that led the Israelite to expect death. In the later period 
at all events, when the holiness of God and the prevalence and 
heinousness of sin had been so profoundly realized, it is impos¬ 
sible to doubt that what invested the approach to God with its 
character of peril was above all the consciousness of the con¬ 
trast between Divine holiness and human guilt. The strength 


of this penitential feeling no doubt varied in the case of dif¬ 
ferent offering, as well as with different worshippers, but it 
could never Be wholly absent from the educated theocratio 
conscience. See, further, art. Propitiation, esp. 5 17. 

(b) Purification from physical uncleanness ^ as a 
condition of re-entering the religious life of the 
community, is also an important function of sacri¬ 
fice. The circumstances constituting this cere¬ 
monial UQcleanness are mainly three—participation 
in the processes of sexual life, contact with a 
corpse, and recovery from leprosy. 

(«) As regards the first category, there were degrees of unclean¬ 
ness, and the major degree, which entailed a sacrificial puri¬ 
fication, attached only to morbid sexual conditions and to the 
position of a woman after child-bearing (Lv 16. 1236’-). The 
sacrifices prescribed for the purification of a mother were a 
lamb for a Bumt-offering and a dove for a Sin-offering. 

(/3) The defilement dilTuBed by a dead bodu was intense, long- 
eustained, and removed in a peculiar way (Nu 19*®’ SD®). 

Ttie Sacrifice 0 / the Red lleifier Qiw 19^®*)* which was appro¬ 
priated to purify from this form of defllomont, presents certain 
curious features of ritual. The victim is a red heifer without 
spot (v.2). The use of the blood is confined to sprinkling seven 
tunes towards the sanctuary. With the Sin-offering it has a 
certain affinity, but in this case the whole of the carcase—skin, 
fiesh, blood, and dung, mixed with fragrant ingredients — is 
burned without the camp. The extraoiriinary feature of the 
offering, however, is that the main purpose is the procuring 
and reservation of the ashes (v.®). These gave its virtue to 
the holy water which was sprinkled on the third day on those 
contaminated by the neighbourhood of the dead, and this 
procured them purification on the seventh day (v.^®). For a 
discussion of the symliolisra see Kurtz, p. 422 ff. ; for the 
evolutionary aspect, RS^ pp. 361, 364, 370. See, further, art. 
Red Urtfkr. 

(y) The recovery of a leper w'os marked hy two scries of rites 
(Lv 141-32). In'the first stage ot»e bird w'as killed over a vessel 
of running water, and another, after being dippe<l in the 
coloured water, was allowed to escape (w.6. 7). In the second 
stage the man offered a Guilt-offering, a Sin-offering, and a 
Burnt-offering (vv.i3-8i)—with the peculiar provision that blood 
from the Guilt-offering was smearw on the right ear, tho right 
thumb, and tho right great toe of the offerer (v.**). The sanie 
rite was observed for the purification of houses Infected in 
some such way as is typified to us by ‘ dry-rot ’ (1433tr.; gee art. 
Leprosy). 

In tho matter of these pviriflcatory rites, two outstanding 
facts have to bo explained—the temporary isolation of persons ' 
and families under certain physical or pathological conditions, 
and the association of sacrifices of an expiatory kind with their 
readmission to the life of tho community. The temporary 
isolation has its manifest explanation in a regard to the nealth 
of the community, which recognized permanent sources of 
danger in the sexual life as well os in leprosy and the death¬ 
bed. Less apparent is it why the same kinds of sacrifice which 
expiated guilt should have been required in connexion with 
events with no moral complexion—such a« the natural calamity 
of disease, and the joyous event of birth. But the matter 
becomes partially intelligible when we recall the doctrine, 
widely operative in OT, as to the strictly retributive character 
of natural evils. When sickness was interpreted as a judgment 
because of open or secret sin, when death, especially premature 
or sudden death, w^os similarly construed, the obvious pro¬ 
cedure was to approach God with a remembrance of the pro¬ 
curing cause, and to make atonement for the guilt. Nor is it 
difficult to bring child-bearing within the same sphere of ideas. 
The pangs of child-birth were naturally regarded from this 
stanapoint as penal ; in J they were Interpreted as a punish¬ 
ment expressly inflicted because of woman's share in the 
primal sin (Gn Si6); and it is quite intelligible that on restora¬ 
tion to the fellowship of her people the mother’s sacrifice 
should be directed to cancel the guilt in which her sufferings 
were believed to have their spring. See, further, art. Unolbab, 
Unclbanmbbb. 

(c) The Consecration of persons and things for 

sacred uses as a further prominent function 

of the Levitical Sacrifices. The ceremonies at the 
consecration of the priests have been discussed 
elsewhere (see Priests and Levites, pp. 70f.,83). 

The consecration of the temple - furniture by 
means of sacrifice, esp. the Sin - olferinc^ is a 
prominent feature in the ordinances of Ezekiel 
J 4326 ir.) Xn Exodus minute instructions are given 
os to the consecration of the tabernacle in all its 
parts by means of holy oil (30'“®®^* 40^'^®, cf. Lv 
gio. 11 )^ xjjQ idea of giving to a building and to its 
furniture the character of physical holiness was 
certainly antique, and even yet maintains its 
ground in opposition to the view that the only 
character which consecration can confer on material 
objects is reservation for religious uses. It had its 
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roots in the conception that God is merely a visitor 
on earth, and that He can only appear in those 
places which have been detached from the earthly 
sphere, and which have acquired certain of the 
cnaracters of His heavenly homo (Jn 4'^* 

(2) The Sacrificial Theory of the Levitical legisla¬ 
tion .—The theory has been the subject of keen and 
prolonged controversy. That the sacrificial worship 
was ordained as a means of grace, and indeed as a 
condition of pardon and communion, is evident; 
but we have further to ask what was the precise 
function ascribed to sacrifice in the legal economy. 
And at this stage, it may be confidently premised, 
the sacrificial theory has shed the anthropopathic 
ideas which operated in the earlier ages. If the 
ritual embodied forms and phrases descending from 
the period of religious childhood, the crude ideas 
which first shaped them had been outgrown and 
forgotten. The theology of the prophets had too 
ileeply saturated the religious thought of Israel to 
make it possible for any but au elevated doctrine to 
gain oilicial recognition. The gif t-theory of Spencer, 
as Biihr observed, is involved in insurmountable 
difficulties if the attempt is made to prove its 
vitality and persistence in an age whose conscious¬ 
ness was dominated by the unity and spirituality 
of God {Symholik, ii. 27ri). Equally does the same 
objection jiross against the view that the sacrifice 
may still have been construed as a gratifying meal; 
while it is generally admitted that the theory of 
a communion pliysically mediated by the sacri¬ 
ficial feast, whatever part it may have previously 
played, was now quite outside the horizon of 
Israel’s religious teachers. Another theory, which 
has also had some vogue, may be summarily set 
asi(le as belonging to a plane of thought incom- 
)atible with tlie deeply religious spirit of the 
'eritateuch. This is the view which reduces the 
system to the level of police regulations by inter¬ 
preting the sacrifices as essentially lines, and as 
\)rimarily designed to punish and check wrong¬ 
doing. The explanations of the Levitical sacri¬ 
ficial theory which have so far survived in the 
controversial struggle operate witli higher forms 
of thought. These explanations vary not a little 
in detail, but substantially they may be reduced 
to three ty[)cs according as they seek to elucidate 
the subject with the help of the three Christian 
categories of substitutionary satisfaction, prayer, 
ami sacrament. In addition, there is a widely 
dilVvvsed opinion that either no sacrificial theory 
is propounded, or that it is not consistently carried 
through in t he later legislation. 

i (i.) The theory of a Penal Suhstitntion is entitled 
to precedence, not only on historical grounds, but 
also because of the ^trinu! facie support ^\hich it 
has in the biblical evidence. The salient points of 
tlie theory may be summarized as follows—(1) as a 
sinner the oflbrer was under the wrath of God, and 
his life was forfeited ; (2) by a gracious provision 
Uio was permitted to substitute an immaculate 
victim, to which his guilt was transferred, and 
which was put to death in his stead; (3) the vica¬ 
rious death of the victim was accepted by God, 
who, on the ground of the satisfaction oH'ered Him, 
received the worshipper to peace and fellowship. 
As to a fourth point—wherein tlie ground of the 
satisfaction lay—opinion has diHhuvl within the 
s< hool. The usual Protestant view lias been that 
j tlm ultimati! ground of the sinner’s acceptance was 
j tbe sacrifice of Christ which the victims typified, 

I and even that rellective minds might have risen 
; at the OT stage to a realization of tliis real ground 
1 of forgiveness with which their typical ritual 
i brought them into touch. Others field that the 
) sacrifices had per se a true expiatory efficacy in 
] relation to the sins of the offerers (see Outram, p. 
j 248 tr.; Fairbaim, ii. p. 304). 


The estential feature of this theory, then, is that the death of 
the animal viotiui was of the nature of a vicarious punishment— 
i.e. ‘some evil inflicted on one party In order to expiate the ipiilt 
of another, in the sense of deliverintf the guilty from punishment, 
and procuring the forgiveness of sin ’ (Outram, ib.). The evidence 
on which chief reliance is placed is contained in the ritual of the 
Day of Atonement (see Azakbl), In this ceremony it is distinctly 
stated that tbe high priest confesses the iniquities of the children 
of Israel over the scapegoat, that the goat carries their iniquities 
away into the desert, and that he wlio lets the goat go incurs 
defilement (Lv In the case of the Sin-offering there is 

a similar contamination conveyed by the victim (v.*-*^), and, 
although the transference of gmlt is not expressly mentioned, 
it is argued that this offering is clearly governed by the same 
ideas. Further, it is contended that the acts common to the 
ritual of all of the bloody sacrifices are expressions of the 
substitutionary idea, (a) The lintnaculate quality of the victim 
fitted it to take the place of the guilty; (b) the imposition of 
hands had tbe significance of setting it apart as a substitute, or 
imputing to it tne sinner's guilt, or both; (e) the slaughter of 
the victim was the carrying out of the penal substitution 
(d) the sprinkling of the blood on the altar attested to God that 
an animal h.vi bi^en slain as an atoning sacrifice; (e) the con¬ 
sumption by fire had the significance, on the older view, of the 
consignment of the substitute to eternal fire,—on the newer, of 
bringing the transaction before the mind of God (Kurtz, pp. 
123-149; Fairbaim, ii. p. 302 IT.; Cave, p. 123 ff.). In the^g- 
ment of most modern scholars, the theory in qubst l^l^n- 
t^a'blS,^ and for the followlhg reasons: («) (ho dealn of tne 
inotfm cannot have Veen vicarious, since sacrifice was not 
allowed for sins which merited death (Nu 1580), only for venial 
transgressions; (/3) a cereal offering might also atone (Lv 
and in this cose there could be no idea of a penal substitution ; 
(y) the victim was slain by the offerer, but on the theory in 
question should have been put to death by the priest as God's 
representative; (i) the assumption that the imposition of hands 
involved a transmission of guilt Is inconsistctit, not only with 
other references to this practice, but with the fact that the 
sacrificial flesh was treated as most holy, and might he eaten 
by the priest; (i) the central suit of the sacrifice was, not the 
act of slaughtering, but the manipulation of the blood, which 
was viewed as the seat of the animrd soul, or os a life which 
was presented to God (Dillmann, Aittest. 2'heol. p. 4(58. On the 
Imposition of Hands, see Driver’s note in Priedhood and 
Hacnjice^ p. 89). 

Of the above arguments, at least (a), ( 7 ), and (3) 
are of undeniable weigTit; but how muT^r^b'they 
pfoyo? Siniply this, that the idea ofj^cnal sub- 
s titut ion i» not one which has been c onsis tently 
transTusecTETiroughbut the entire .^acrilic i^y stem. 
The various kinds of animal sacrifice, with their 
common element of ritual, are certainly not the 
creation of one man, or of one school, by whom 
they were shaped with a single eye to making 
them the vehicle of a particular sacrificial theory. 
The sacrificial syhtem of P clearly embodies a 
large inheritance of forms and usages which had 
been created by earlier modes of thought, and the 
legislators did not feel called upon to recast every 
rite in a spirit of doctrinaire consistency. But 
when this has been said the possibility still remarns 
that the sacrificial forms of most recent growth, 
and the mo.st likely therefore to rey^aL thd ideas 
oT^thSbpmpilers, embody'the idea of propitiation 
through penal substitution. Tn tfio" case'oT‘the 
sacrifice on the Day of Atonement, as we have 
seen, there is a transference of guilt, and the con¬ 
clusion is drawn tliat the flesh becomes unclean; 
in the case of the Sin-oft*ering as much is suggested ; 
and it is a reasonable view that the interpretation 
th'uy given wasliTeanT the less 

articulate langunj^e oTTHe Idbbdy sacrifices. 
The Tocms classic us f Lv 17^^, is not sufficiently 
definite to serve as a ground for rejecting the view. 
Moreover, the presuppositions of such a sacrificial 
theory were already recognized in OT religion. 
That sin is universafly that it proviikes 

Hie Divine afig^ r, Q . ua~that ita dug recoi^enae is 
suffering and deq,tJtu..h?'d long been axiomaHc'in 
the hitler te achin g, and had been impressed 
iijion the popuTa r in imThy numerous examples of 
public anaJm^T^udSien ts. Further,tne^pro- 
^ffTeCsTiMheim wontTo aescribe the judgments of 
God upon the nations as sacrifices, and it was a 
familiar enough idea that the consummated sacri¬ 
fice was one in which the vengeance of God was 
fully wTeaked upon a people in the carnage of a 
battlefield, or in the atrocities of the sacked city. 
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On the prophetic view, indeed, as has been main¬ 
tained, there were only two possible modes of 
Divine reaction against sin—viz. the execution of 
the destroying purpose, or forgiveness on the 
ground of repentance and reformation. But there 
was a third possible development of thought. The 
sacrilicial system was maintained, and even grew 
in honour, and it was an obvious reflexion that, in 
place of the consummated sacrifice of destruction 
spoken of by the prophets, God accepted as a 
surrogate the sacrifice of animal victims. That 
the idea of substitution was already familiar 
appears from Gn 22^* (offering of a ram in place of 
Isaac), and at a late stage the vicarious idea is 
use<l to explain the sufferings of the righteous 
Servant of Jehovah (Is 53). And given the doctrine 
that sin entailed death, and that one being might 
suffer in room of another, it was a highly natural, if 
not an inevitable step, to go on to suppose that the 
rite of sacrifice combined the two iaeas, and that 
the slain victim bore tlie ^lenalty due to the sinner. 

(ii.) Tht Prayer-theory may serve to designate 
the group of interpretations which rest on the 
fundamental idea that the efficacy attached to 
sacrifice was due to the fact that it symbolized the 
religious sentiments which are the condition of ac¬ 
ceptance with God. While on the former view the 
victim is held to take; the place of the offeror in 
bearing the doom which he has merited, on this view 
it is held to be the mere vehicle for the expression of 
his devout sentiments and longings. The purpose 
of the sacrifice, as with prayer, is to servo as an 
index of what is in the worsliipper’s heart, and its 
virtue is exhausted in bringing this before God. 
Further, as prayer is of various kinds, so different 
writers liave given to sacrifice varying interpreta¬ 
tions corresponding to these kinds; by Philo, e.gr., 
it is construed chiefly expressive of spiritual 
aspiration, corresponding to the prayer of supplica¬ 
tion ; for Biihr it has tlie function of expressing 
hatred of sin and self-surrender to God, correspond- I 
ing to the prayer of confession and supplication; 
while Maurice also emphasizes the note which 
corresponds to the prayer of adoration. 

Tho viewsof Biihr, though he adopts a different rubric, belonc 
to this Ho fliula the key of the system in Lv 17n—* the soul 

placin|< itself at the disposal of Qod in order to receive the gift of 
true life in sanctification’ (p. 211). from this point of view 
tho ritual undergoes a new interpretation. A valuable and un¬ 
blemished victim is selected as symbolical of the excellence and 
purity to which the offerer aspires; the death is necessary onl^ in 
order to procure a life which may be offered to God ; the spnnk- 
ling of the altar is the presentation of the life, still resident in 
the blood, to God. A simpler version of tho theory is given by 
Oehler, who emphasizes tho vital point in saying that ' the self- 
Burrender of the person sacrificing was accomplished vic'arlously 
ki tho offering’ (p. 082); and the discussions of Maurice centre 
round the same idea fp. C7 ff., ‘The Legal Sacrifices’). Schultz 
holds that the Priestly Code was strongly dominated by the 
teaching of tho prophets, and that the significance of all kinds 
of offerings was simply that which belongs to genuine worship. 
Tlie Burnt-offerings and the Peace-offerings were a mode of 
adoration, while * the ground of purification in the Sin-offering 
(and the Guilt-offering^ is that God accepts the sacrifice, and 
that man in this offering, enjoined by God os tne embodied 
prayer of a penitent, expresses his confession, his regret, his 
petition for forgiveness’ {Amer, Journ. Tkcot. 190U, p. 810). 

The exegetical arguments by which this view 
has been supported are of no great cogency. Lv 
on wbieli Ikilir places sucli reliance, is at the 
most a contribution, though this doubtfully, to 
tlie view that the atoning element was the pure 
life which was oflercd, not the death through 
which it pa.ssed. In any case it does not give ex¬ 
pression to the characteristic idea of the symboli¬ 
cal theory. ‘ It is never said in any manner of 
circumlocution that the blood of tho animal slain 
atones for the oflerer by symbolically representing 
the soul of the offerer * (Cave, p. 250). Tho inarticu¬ 
late evidence of the ritual is no more favourable^ 
It is true that it can be so interpreted as to fall 


in with the theory, but no part of the rites or 
appended commentary speaks so strongly for the 
theory as do the sacrifices of atonement for the 
idea of vicarious punishment. A further objection 
which has been pressed by Kurtz and others is, 
that it is alien to the spirit of revealed religion as 
tho religion of grace, inasmuch as it grounds the 
acceptance of tlie sinner upon his own worthiness, 
or at least on tlie worth of his sentiments and 
resolutions. This, however, is indecisive: to say 
that prayer alone is efficacious is not to say that it 
is meritorious. Weightier is the objection, that 
on the Prayer-theory correct ritual could not claim 
the paramount importance which it possesses in 
the Priestly Code. Further, the view could never 
be popular that sacrifice had no efficacy other 
than that of a vehicle for tho expression of the 
spirit of worship ; and the Priestly Code, which lias 
all tho cliaracter of a popular religion, may well 
be supposed to have taken account of the common 
need, and to have supplemented the spiritual¬ 
ized thought of the prophets on the subject of 
sacrifice with a theory which made the offering an 
objective, an independent, and as such a deeply 
efficacious ground of obtaining or preserving tho 
favour of God. 

(iii.) l^he Sacramental idea has also been widely 
used to elucidate the sacrificial theory of the Pen¬ 
tateuch. But to describe tho sacrifices as of the 
nature of sacraments does not supply a definite 
theory as to tho real questions at issue. The 
category called in to explain the problem is itself 
ambiguous, and when it has been acce|^)ted it has 
still to be explained whether the efneaey of a 
sacrament is understood in the Homan or the 
Zwinglian sense, or in accordance with an inter¬ 
mediate type of doctrine. 

Tlius a Protestant theologian claims (or the sacrifices that 
they possess tho sacramontal notes; they were signs of spiritual 
rcaiiticB: they not only represented but sealed and applied 
spiritual blessings, and their efficacy was proportioned to faith 
(Scott, Sacrifice, p. 288). Similarly, a Roman Oatholio divine 
teaches that there were certain Mosaic ceremonies to which 
something of a sacramental character attached, notably the 
Passover, which corresponded to the Eucharist, the purificatory 
rites, which corresponded to the sacrament of penance, and the 
consGcratory sacrinces, which corresponded to the sacrament 
of ordination (Hunter, Doginat. Tiieoi iii. 172). But this means 
only that they have agreed to use the same name, not that 
they are at one as to the theory of tho fnodutj^erandi —which If 
the point in dispute—of the OT socrifleos. That the use of the 
sacramental rubrio, so far from introducing us to a definite 
theorv, rather serves to obscure the issues, appears from the 
fact that it is adopted by writers who differ toto ocelo as to the 
rationale of sacrifice. *The acceptance of the socrifioe by 
Jehovah,’ says Bahr, ' and His gift of sanctification to the wor¬ 
shipper, gives to tho sacrifice tho character of a sacramental act* 
(ii. p. 211). At the same time Gave, who devotes considerable 
space to tbe refutation of Bkhr’s distinctive positions, discusses 
tne nature, the method, tho extent, and the etficacy of the 
Mosaic atonement under a title whion affirms that the Mosaic 
sacrifices had * a sacramental significance ’ (p. 138 ff.). Yet again 
the sacramental title ha.s been claimed by Bobertoon Smith for 
the idea, which is not alleged to be consciously present in the 
Priestly Code, that the union of the worshippers with their God 
was cementea by the physical bond of a common meal. 

Reasons might, indeed, be given for resting 
satisfied with tbe Sacramental interpretation—as 
that it does justice to the element of mystery, or 
that it contributes a formula in which tnose may 
rest who think the controversy fruitless. But an 
independent theory it is not, and when^ closely 
examined is found to branch off either into the 
Prayer-theory, or into some modification of the doc¬ 
trine of an objective atonement, which has its chief 
illustration in the theory of penal substitution. 

(iv.) There remains the view that no sacriJicuMi 
theory underlay the Lexntical code. The earlier 
ideas, whicli attached themselves to the efficacy of 
a gift or of a uniting meal, had been discredited 
in the course of religious progress, and the legisla¬ 
tion, it is supposed, liad nothing definite to put in 
tiieir place. 
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* A precise answer to the question how the sacriflclal worship 
influenced Gcwl, men were unable to give.* What was certain 
was that it was of Divine appointment; for the rest it was a 
mystery. * When, in the blood of the Bln‘Offering, the tie be- 
tweeit God and Uis people was renewed, what was felt was the 
weird influence of the incomprehensible ’ (Smend, p. 824). 

The impression made by the code, however, 
rather is that the matter was so well understood 
as not to require explanation, than that it was so 
mysterious as to be incanable of explanation (cf. 
Lv 17^0* It seems, besides, improbable, in view 
of the share that the mind invariably claims in 
religion, and of the fact that every preceding phase 
had its a(;( om])animent of illuminating idea, that 
at tlie culminating stage thought abnegated its 
function, and took refuge in the category of mys¬ 
tery. More likely is it that the step deemed by 
Holtzmann inevitable at a later stage was already 
taken, and that the chaos of confused ideas result¬ 
ing from the discredit of old views was averted by 
the assertion of the substitutionary idea—‘the most 
external, indeed, but also the simplest, the most 
generally intelligible, and the readiest answer, to 
the question as to the nature of expiation* {Neutest. 
Theol. i. p. 6S). 

vii. Hacuifick in Judaistic Tractice and 
Doctrine.—T he authority of the Pentateuch en¬ 
sured for its sacrificial legislation a prominent place 
in the religious life of the Jewish people subse¬ 
quent to the Exile. By tlie destruction of the 
Second Temple, a revolnl,ionary blow was subse¬ 
quently struck at the sacrificial system, inasinuc^h as 
oflerings could no longer be presented at the place 
and in the manner appointed by God. In the 
necessarily brief skctcli of this part of the subject, 
wo confine our attention to the two points of out¬ 
standing interest—the theory of sacritice prevalent 
in the Jewish schools before the rise of Christianity, 
and the way in which Judaistic thought, after the 
destruction of Jenisalem, accommodated itself to 
the suspension of its sacrificial cult. 

1. 'rhe old Jewish theory of saerifi re, ^ could we be 
confident of recovering it, would possess priceless 
interest as lielpirig to elucidate the saci ilicial ideas 
of those who, like St. Paul, passed through the 
school of the synagogue. Unfortunate^, the date 
of the material cmlected by Weber {Jiid. TheolJ 

tt'.), and utilized by Pfleiderer and Holtzmann, is 
somewhat uncertain ; and it is always open to 
doubt whether a dictum is not a product of later 
'l almudic rellexion. Tlie ideas and tendencies 
most satisfactorily vouched for may be thus sum¬ 
marized 

(a) Sarrifioial worship was not regarded as of pre-etninent 
Importanoe, but was co-ordinated, as a condition of pleasing 
God. with knowledge of the Law, Rn<l with the performance of 
good deeds. That a higher valuation of sacrifice did not ob¬ 
tain WM due parti}' to) nropbetic influence, partly to the later 
developments of the religious life. The temple had now its 
(complement and competitor in the synago^Mio, which was the 
sphere of the larger part of religious activity, as being the 
ordinary place of worship; and, aa the exposition of Scripture 
and tradllion was the most prominent clement in tiie worship 
of the synagogue, the llai)hi and the scribe tended to over¬ 
shadow the priest in popular estimation. Thus a dictum 
ascribed to the period of the Second Temple has it that an 
ignorant high pnest is inferior to the wise man, even though 
the latter bo a * bastard * (Wober, p. 38 ). 

(f>) Recognition is accorded to a class of acts serving a function 
similar to animal sacriflees, but belonging to a higher order. To 
this category belong the merits of tVie forefathers. The merits of 
Abraham, In particular, served to cover the sins of his posterity, 
t^ufforing especially had expiatory quality. By penal arid 
disciplinary sufFcrings, and above all by death, atonement was 
mode for sin. A much higlier degree of elHcacy attached to the 
■nfferings and'death of the righteous, as foreshadowed in Is 63. 
The death of the righteous is expressly compared, in point of 
eflicacy, to the Day of Atonement (rrsikta, 1746), The trial of 
Abraham, tlie lamentations of Jeremiah, all the dolour of the 
prophets, and all the anguish of the martyrs, constituted a 
ground for the forgiveness of sin in Israel. Even tire penal 
sufferings inflicted by God ui>on the Egyptians and other 
hereditary foes of Israel have the character of a ransom for the 
chosen people (Weber, p. 326 ff.; cf. Holtzmann, A'rufssf. TheoL 
i. p. 64 ff.). 


(e) Interpretation of sacrifice in the sense of substitution. 
The rise of ideas of substitution with imputation of guilt 
and merit has been indicated in the previous section. If, aa 
is probable, these were already associated with the sacrificial 
system, it can be readily understocKi how they were extended to 
explain the merits and the sulTeringa of the fathers. If. on (he 
other hand, they originated independently, it cannot be doubted 
that at this period they profoundly influenced the sacrificial 
theory. From the belief in the vicariousness of the death of 
the righteous, it was an easy, an inevitable transition, to btdief 
in the substitution of the animal victim. The idea of penal 
substitution supplied an intelligible popular answer to the 
question, which could not fall to bo raised, as to why and how 
sacrifice procured the favour of God; and althoinrh express 
statements of the Idea are few (2 Mac 7^, 4 Mac the evi¬ 
dence points to this mode of thought having become current. 

* Everything pressed towards the assumption that the offering 
of a life, Bulistituted for sinners according to God’s appoint¬ 
ment, cancelled the death penalty which they had incurred, and 
that consequently the offered blood of the sacrificial victims 
expiated sin as a surrogate for the life of the guilty' (Holtz¬ 
mann, p. 68). The Philonio interpretation of sacrifice os sym¬ 
bolic of sclf-sacrifice w'as too philosophical and gave too little 
religious assurance for general acceptance. 

During the period in question, the sacrificial 
regulations were observed with the utmost scn^)U- 
lo.sity, and with all due pomp and solemnity. But 
at the same time a process was going on which 
was loosening the hola of sacrifice upon the Jewish, 
mind, and in which the conviction was already 
finding half-articulate expression, that it was not 
a complete provision, and even that it was not 
vital to the communion of the people with God. 
Had no such loosening taken place, it is diffi¬ 
cult to conceive how faith in God could have^ 
survived the blow which at one and the same 
time robbed the Jews of their fatherland and 
their organized national worship. A living belief 
in the necessity would naturally have issued, 
when sacrifice became impos.sible, in apostasy to- 
heathenism. 

Of sacrificial practice at the close of the period some glimpses 
are given in NT. Allusion is made to the sarrilU'e of the minor 
Bumt-offering at the presentation of Jesus (J 224), the sacrifice 
of the Passover (Mk 1412 ), the union in su(Tince of a Galiltnan 
group (Lk 131), the offering after recovery from leprosy (Mt 84), 
the votive offering (Ac 2126 ), and money offerings (Lk 214). 
Josephus gives a somewhat minute aceount of the sacrifiei^ 
system for the information of the Gentile world pas8im\ 
leaving the impression that it was thoroughly normative for con¬ 
temporary praeticG. The Intermisaioti of the sacrifice offered 
for OBDsar’s i>ro8i>ority marked the beginning of the Jewish war 
{BJ II. xvii. 2). The seizure by John of the store of wine and 
oil, used in the Burnt-offerings, and their distribution among 
tlio multitude, mode the Roman contjuest, he thinks, only a 
merited counterpart of the doom of Sodom (v. xili. 6). 

2. Readjustment of Judaistic thouyht 'with the 
cessation of sacrifice. —To the new conditions cre¬ 
ated by the destruction of the Temple, theology 
accommodated itself by the theory that other 
observances were accepted as a substitute for 
sacrificial worship. The study of the Law took the 
place of the rites of the altar, and even took over 
the characteristic designation of the latter (nnbjy;). 
The knowledge of the Law, it was taught, was 
more valuable in the .sight of God than the con¬ 
tinual Burnt-offering, and even than the building 
of the sanctuary {Megilla 36, 166). In pa rticular, 
it was held that the du_tX-ftf_9tl]srinK Hii^Tegal 
saCrtfi^ ^ had b een ^ sup^ y^ ^eded by . tke du£y of 
^udy ing"ffiel^vs {Pesikta 

6 D57. '‘Tire oilier observance which is treated as 
an equivalent for the abolished service is Prayer, 
in accordance with which a worked 

out between the order of the d aily sac r llTc^a and 
file OfcTel 6f' da ily^rg yers, on^al^ 
vlCTteiles oT saenn ee ‘ aria ll ie 'dHTere nt kinds o f 
praye r t Web^r, p. 

It was also natural that the idea of the merits 
of the righteous, especially of pious sufferers, 
should continue to gain in significance and em¬ 
phasis. The destruction of Jerusalem compre- 
liended an unparalleled tale of horrors, and invonred 
in suffering and death many innocent and right- 
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ecus persons; and it might well be believed that this 
was a consummated sacrifice whereby full atone¬ 
ment had been made for national sin (Weber, p. 
323 f.). 

B. Tub Sacrificial Doctrine of NT, 

It is open to question whether in an undisturbed 
course of development sacrifice would have main¬ 
tained its place in the religion either of the Jewish 
or of the Grajco-Roman world. On the one hand, 
it possessed many features which justified its posi¬ 
tion as the central religious rite—it lent itself to 
imposing ceremonial, it was peculiarly fitted to 
thrill the physical nature of the worshippers, it 
satisfied the instinct which prompts men to give 
to God what costs them something, it supplied 
an external ground of confidence, and it was hal¬ 
lowed by its immemorial antiauity. But, on the 
other hand, it was menaced by more than one 
factor in tJie higher civilization of the ancient 
world. On the aesthetic side there must have 
been some considerable feeling to the eflect that 
the public slaughter of cattle, especially with 
such accompaniments os were observed at Roman 
festivals, could not be retained in a period of 
advancing refinement as the approj)riate form of 
worship. Still more, the conceptions of God 
prevalent in the Stoic and Platonic s(;hools raised 
the question as to whether animal oft’erings were 
really acceptable to God, while the scepticism of 
others turned upon the system the slmfts of 
riiUcule. The Jewish Church, in its turn, con¬ 
tained within it, in the prophetical teaching, a 
set of principles which at least involved the con¬ 
clusion that sacrifice was unnecessary, from which 
it was no long stop to the position tliat it should 
be discontinued. But, wliatever the issue might 
have been in the natural progress of refinement ami 
theological reflexion, the question was settled both 
for the Jew'ish and the Gentile world by two 
extraordinary events. The destruction of Jeru¬ 
salem, as we have seen, brought about the aboli¬ 
tion of sacrifice in one way, and in another 
Christianity destroyed the system in the name of 
a higher fulfilment. 

1. NT ArpREoiATiON OP THE OT SAriRiFiciis.— The teachinj^ of 
Jc8ua on this subject, os recorded in the Synoptic report, has 
two outstanding features : (1) the recognition of the Divine 
authority of the sacrittcial Inw, and of its binding character 
upon the Jews; (2) tiie accentuation of the prophetic doctrine 
of the pre-enunenco of the moral over the ceremonial. He 
assumes that His hearers offer sacrifice (Mt 624), and He enjoins 
a recovered leper to make the offering required in the Law 
(84). Did He Himself join in the sacrifleial worship? He 
whose presentation as an infant was accompanied bv a Rurnt- 
offoring, whose death was ])reccded by the celebration of the 
Passover, and who made it a maxim to conform to the laws of 
the Jewish Church even when knowing Himself unbound by 
them, certainly did not hold aloof from the temnle-worship of 
which sacrifice was the central act. With equal certainty we 
may assume that it was only as an element of collective worship 
that sacrifice was used by Ilim. Rut, while at this stage sanc¬ 
tioning sacrifice. He adopts the saying of Hosea that *God will 
have mercy and not siicrifice’ (Mt 9^3 127), and accounts the 
scribe who gives a similar valuation as not far from the king¬ 
dom of Ood fMk 1233). The second prophetic axiom, thatsacn- 
flee is worthless with unrepenled sin in the background, finds 
utterance in Mt 623. 24 . this been all the evidence, it could 
have been held, and with greater confidence than in the case 
of the prophets, that Jesus contemplated the continuance of 
sacrifice as a subordinate element in the religious life. The 
abolition is involved in the announcement of the establishment of 
a new covenant (Mt 262 S, Mk 1424, Lk 2220), with the implication 
of the disappearance of the old economy and all its sacrifices. 

The direct references of St. Paul to the subject are not 
numerous. The observance of the sacrificial law was still main¬ 
tained to some extent amonfj^ the Jewish Christians, and the 
apostle on one occasion associated hin>self with four men who 
went through a purification ending in oflfering (Ac 2128). In 
1 Co 1018 he speaks as if the pun>o8c and significance of one kind 
of sacrifice were well understood : it was designed to establish 
communion or fellowship with God, it might be with demons, 
and of the worshippers one with another, through the medium 
of the sacrificial meal. The principal aspect in which the OT 
sacrifices presented themselves to him was the iy])ical. In 
themselves they belonged to the beggarly elements, but they 
)>ointed forward to a satisfying and enduring ground of recon¬ 
ciliation with Qod. 


The Epistle to the Hebrews contains an express and full 
discussion of OT sacrifice. As kinds it distinguishes gifts and 
sacrifices— i.e. unbloody and bloody offerings, and r^^rds the 
B^rifl ees of the Day of Atonement op the crown prihe Bysjj emr 
The 'purpoa5''wi&"'aiflTvera^^ Troin (50, the beneficiaries 
were priests and people, but the contemplated end was not 
fully attained. That they were ineffectual for the purpose 
In hand was proved from the restricted scope of their claim 
(* sins of ignorance,’ 97), from the imperfections and burdened 
consciences of the worshippers (102« 3), from the necessity of the 
repetition of the offerings (v. 2 ^, and from explicit declarations 
of Ood (v. 6 ). The conclusion is that they accomplished only a 
bodily or ceremonial purification (913), and that, as merely typical 
of a real salvation, they were a transitory provision (lOi^ In 
so far as blessing flowed from them in the old dispensation it 
was attached to the faith accompanying them ( 114 ). 

In general we should distinguish two stages in 
the thought of the apostles on this subject. In 
the pre-Christian stage they had believed in the 
full efficacy of the Levitical sacrifices, and in the 
Christian they regarded them as chiefly valuable 
because of their witness to their own inadequacy, 
and to the complementary work of Christ. 

ii. The Perfect Sacrifice of the New 
Covenant. —It was, then, axiomatic for the NT 
writers that {he system Qf OT fiacrijflcea.liftd been 
abolis hed Christ. This conclusion was not,? 
However, founded"on the belief that sacrifice was ( 
a superfluous rite, but on the conviction tliat the $ 
OT sacrifices, which had possessed some value rela-C 
tive to their time, had been superseded by a sacrifice} 
of a nobler nature and of absolutely certain efficacy. K 
This was the sacrifice offered up by Clirist. In the^ 
NT doctrine of Christ’s sacrifice, now, we may 
distinguish five points, on three of which the testi¬ 
mony is unmistakable, while the other two are 
left in some obscurity. The points on which the 
teaching is clear are ( 1 ) the sacrificial character of 
Christ’s death, (2) the blessings which proceed anil 
flow from it, (3) the conditions on wliich these 
are appropriated. The debatable ground is reached 
when it is attempt(Ml to fix the NT concejitioii of 

(4) the nature or material of Christ’s offering, and 

(5) the manner in which it opei atcd towards God as 
the procuring cause of the blessings of redemp¬ 
tion. 

(1) The interpretation of Christ's death as a 
sacrifice is imbedded in every important type of 
the NT teaching (Ritsclil, ii. p. 161 ; Cave, p. 284). 
The silence of St. James and St. Jude raises no 
pre.sumption against the idea being part of tlie 
common stock of Apostolic doctrine. It has been 
denied that St. Paul adopts the category (Schmidt, 
Die pauL Christologiey p. 84), but the denial rests 
on dogmatic rather than on exegetical grounds 
(Ritsclil, ii. p. 161). The interpretation was given 
by Jesus in connecting His death with the Sinaitic 
sacrifice of the Covenant (Mt 26'^, Mk 14***, 1 Co 
11*3), and it is expanded and presented by the 
apostles under various points of view. 

The evidence for the Apostolic construction is as follows 
(a) It is expressly stated that Christ was offered as a sacrifice 
—(Eph 52 , He 914), Ove-ta, (Enh 62, He 926). (6) A 
saving efficacy is ascribed to the blood or the cross of Christ, 
and In these cases the thought clearly points to the fonns 01 
the altar (Ro 328 59 , 1 oo Eph 17 213, Col 120 , He 9>2 1 p 

12 .19, 1 Jn 17 66- 8, Rev 18). (c) The correspondence is worked 
out between Christ’s death and the different OT sacrifices— 
esp. the Sin-offering (Ro 83, He 13 O, 1 1’ 3f8), the Covenant- 
sacrifice (He 9^8 22 ), the sacrifices of the Day of Atonement 
(He 217 oiafT ), and the Passover (1 Co 67). (d) The distinctive 
acts of the OT sacrificial ritual are shown to have been repeated 
in the experience of Christ—the slaying of the immaculate 
victim (Rev 66 138 ), the sprinkling of the bJofnl, both in the 
sanctuary os in the sin-offering (lie 9*38.) and upon the people 
as in the Covenant-sacrifice (1 P 12), and the destruction of the 
victim, as in the case of the Sin-offering, without the gate 
(He 1313 ) (Ritschl, ii. p. 157 ff.; Sanday-Headlam, Romaniy 
p. 91). (c) The specific effect of sacrifice—expiation or pardon 
of sin—being ascribed to Christ’s death, {joints in the same 
direction (id.). 

Not for the apostolic ago was the description of 
Christ’s death as a sacrifice of the nature 01 a mere 
illustration. The apostles held it to be a sacrifice 
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in the moat literal aense of the word, and it is not 
difficult to appreciate various reasons why they 
clung to, and even gloried in, this interpretation of 
the death. It was not merely that they received it 
with the irnpreas of Clirist’s own aiitliority. It pro¬ 
vided them with their best defence against a popular 
calumny: without altar and oflcring Christianity 
lent colour to the suspicion that it waa at bottom 
irreligious if not atheistic, and the one efiective 
means of removing the natural prejudice was to 
show that it emhoaied the doctrine of a literal and 
necessary sacrilice. Further, it solved to their own 
minds the speculative difficulty arising out of the 
death of Christ. Judged by acknowledged canons. 
His crucifixion had the aspect of a retributive 
judgment,—at the least, of a repudiation of His 
mission by God ; but this explanation, in view of 
their faith in Christ and the event of tlie resur¬ 
rection, was an impossibility. On the other hand, 
it was not intellectually satisfying to treat it as a 
mere mystery, and to point to the fact that it had 
been foretohl by the prophets. The needed intel¬ 
lectual relief was found in bringing it under the 
category of the victim-death whicn God had of 
old appointed, not as the punishment of the victim’s 
sin, but as a means of blessing to otliers. Above 
all, the sacrifieinl interpretation met a religious 
want — the need, all but universally felt, of a 
ground of confidence external to self on which 
bo rest in approaching the majesty and holiness 
of God. 

(2) The, henrjits procured by Christ*s sacrifice are 

coextensive with the blessings of the gospel, and 
may be distinguished as primary and derivative. 
The primary efloots are that it sets man in a new 
relation, on the one hand to God, on the other to 
sin. Hy St. I’aul special prominence is given to 
the new relationship which it establishes between 
God and the sinner ; on this ground the sinner is 
justified or accepted as righteous lio 

324 -20)^ adopted {vloOcala, 8^*'), and placed on a foot¬ 
ing of reconciliation {KaraWayhj 5*^). Elsewhere 
the emphasis is laid ratlier on its eflicacy in pro¬ 
curing the forgiveness of sin, i.c. in saving from 
tlie penal consequences which otherwise the curse 
of the broken law inevitably entails. It is upon 
this aspect that Christ fastens our attention in 
speaking of His Covenant-sacrifice (fl0e(rty tQv 
a^apTiivu, Mt 20"”) ; the idea of cancelling guilt, 
of whi<*h a vital moment is liability to punish¬ 
ment, is associated with Christ’s sacrifice in He 
2 *"^, 1 Jn 2^ {IXdffKeaOai with d/xaprla^ as object, and 
so ‘ to expiate ’); and the redemption series of 
terms [XOrpov, diroXvrpuxriSt ^^ayopd^eip)^ while com¬ 
prehensive of all the aspects of spiritual deliver¬ 
ance in Christ, has special reference to emancipation 
from the curse of sin or its merited penalties 
(Epli H, Col F^). Upon these fundamental boons 
of peace with God and forgiveness follow, in the 
order of grace, the gifts of the Spirit as the energy 
of sanctilieation ((fal and as the spring of 

boundless consolations — viz. peace, joy, hope, 
assurance, with their fruits (lio while the 

consummation is reached in (he heavenly inherit¬ 
ance that is the meet portion of the sons of 
God (lio 8^^). In brief, the sacrilice of Christ is 
represented as the ground of all filial communion 
witli God, os the condition of pardon, as the stmree 
of all noble endeavour and true comfort in the life 
which now is, and as our one warrant for con¬ 
fidence as to tlio world to come. 

(3) 77ie conditions on which the blessings are pro^ 
curedt on which the hypothetical becomes actual, 
are llEPKNTANOE (/lerdi/oia) and FAITH {riant). 
As to the necessity of tliese conditions the NT 
writers speak with one voice. Even St. James 
must have considered faith of vital importance, 
since otherwise ho need not have become a Christian 


at all. The one question in regard to which the 
teaching is somewhat fluid is as to the preoiae 
object of the faith which unlocks the treasury of 
redemption. In Hebrews the conception is very 
generfid—the object is God and| His promises. In 
the Pauline theology it is brought into the most 
intimate connexion with Christ, and includes 
belief in Him as Messiah, crucified Saviour, and 
risen Lord (Ro 4^ 10^ 1 Th 4^^), issuing in union 
with the crucified and exalted Christ in trust and 
self-surrender (Gal 2^). 

(4) The nature of Christs offerinq^ and (6) The 
mode of its operation^ are two questions which are 
so closely inter-connected that they may best be 
discussed in conjunction. So far we have been 
dealing with the facts of the Atonement as to 
which the biblical teaching is full and express. 
These data are, to adopt an old formula—the 
disease, sin; the remedy, Christ’s sacrifice; the 
application of the remedy, salvation here and 
hereafter on the ground or repentance and faith 
But the medical analogy suggests that the remedy 
may cure the disease, while yet it may bo obscure 
to the patient wherein precisely the virtue of the 
curative agent lay, and now it affected his system 
so as to overcome the disease. Similarly, theology 
has its questionings, which the NT teaching does 
not unmistakably answer, as to the precLse ‘what’ 
of Christ’s offering, and as to ‘ the principle on 
which the forgiveness of sins is connected with its 
sacrificial quality’ (Ritschl, ii. p. 185). 

{a) The references of Christ to Ills own death, 
while representing it as conditioning the liighest 
blessings, do not elucidate the connexion between 
the work and its effects. 


The passage in which Christ speaks of Himself as come ‘to 
give his life a ransom for many ’ (Mk lO-i'-i 4:;, Mt 20'*^^), has 
been supposed to contain in nuce the solution of the problems 



of the Atonement. A ransom invplies captives (sinners), a 
hostile power which holds them in thrall (God as the repre¬ 
sentative and vindicator of the outraged moral law), operat ion 
of the ransom (the death of Christ accepted as a 8 ul)Slitute for 
that of sinners), speoirte cfTect (dclivoratico. of sinners from the 
penalties of sin). Thi s ^bprati^a, hQWjavtu:, been cboi- 
lengod at almost eve^^polriL It Is m‘aint.ained by Ultac.hl that 
Che^ ey-word ©riKe’ passage la erroneously rendered ' ransom,' 
that as the equivalent of * 19 ^ it has the significance of a protec¬ 
tive coverinj^, and that the way In which it operates to protect 
us is by stimulating us to self-denying imitation of Christ 
{Rechtf. u. Vers. ii. 85). Wendt adheres to the ransom idea, 
but maintains that the specific effect is to deliver from bondage 
to suffering and death, and that it accomplishes this by teacdiing 
us to adopt Christ’s sanguine valuation of these evils {Lehre 
Jesu^ ii. 237). Actiording to Hoyschlag, the evil from which it 
was to emancipate was worldly ambition and similar forms 
of sin, which could not survive the ruin of earthly hopes in 
the tragedy of the Cross {Kentest. Theol. i. 1.53). The error of 
this group of interi>reiations lies in disconnecting Christ’s 
death from the Immediate specific effect of expiation or the 
forgiveness of sin, while the older interpretation unduly 
exploited the metaphor. All that the possayfe teaches is that 
the death of Christ was the means of effecting a redemption 
from sin (^r«Avr^MMrif) which aconiea to the benefit of many. 
The institution of the Lord’s Su|^r supplies an important 
reference to our Lord’s death;—"rriis is my blood of tne new 
Covenant, which is shed for many’ (Mk 14’-^); ‘ this cup is the 
new Covenant in my blood’ (1 Co ll^*'^), to which St. Matthew 
adds the definition of the specific effect—' for the remission of 
sins’ (26'-^. These words are important as comparing the 
»lcath of Christ to the Covenant-sacrifice which accompanied 
the giving of the Law at ►Sinai (Ex 24^*^), and as suggesting 
that it resembles the latter in its operation and effect. As to 
the effect of both sacrifices there is not much room for doubt. 
The Covenant-sacrifice of Sinai ratified the legal covenant 


between God and His people, the Oovenant-sacnfice of Calvary 
established the Covenant of grace foretold in Jor 31 •'* 1 . in which 
the cardinal boon, as specified In St. Matthew's addition, is the 
remission of sins^ As to the manner of its efficacy we ajee 
hanmexed bv tke qncertqioliyjv?. JO boyy the sprinkling of the 
with blood in th e -®aor]fic§ o^rate^or was 

iTTIdgyStood ToTmve "opcr .atcJ, In establlsnlngThe "Old' ^venant . 
A?1<r61=mrTr't6* YTeti^pmd'^Tdoa ol tlie animal 

victims, slain in room of the guilty people, and sprinkled on 
them, was accepted as atoning for tnoir gpllt, and hallowed 
them for entrance on their new relation with God. Again, it 
has been supposed that the fundamental idea was that the 
victim represented the two parties In the Covenant, and the 
killing of it meant that so far as the Covenant was concerned 
they had no longer will or life, i.e. the Covenant was immutabls 
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(Westoott, Hebr&tost p. SOI). Yet agrain ii has been interpreted 
as of the nature of a nonoriflo gift which as such was acceptable 
to God (Wendt, op. cif. ii. 237). And once more, recurring to 
the evolutionary account, we might utilize the idea that by 
sharing the blo^ God and His people were knit into a close 
physical union and communion. Corresponding to these 
accounts the sacrifice of Christ would be necessarily interpreted 
as efficacious os a penal substitution, as an act declaratory of 
the immutability of God’s gracious pur]> 08 e, as an acceptable 
gift of perfect ol^ience, and as a sacramental act uniting God | 
and man. It thus appears that the conception of the death I 
as a Covenant-sacrifice does not itself yield a theory, but only | 
supplies a form which can be utilized to illustrate a theory 
otherwise grounded. Probably Christ’s meaning was simpler j 
than any that has been specified, viz. that it was God’s plan to 
seal a covenant by a sacrifice, and that, like the Old, the 
New Covenant, which provided for the remission of sins, had 
a sign of its origin and validity in the shedding and sprinkling 
of Inood. 

{b) The Pauline Epistles bring u.s closer to the 
familiar theological issues. In view of his specu¬ 
lative interests, it is antecedently probable that 
tSt. Paul had reflected on the problems which have 
proved so fascinating to later Christian thought, 
■while his rabbinical training must have left a 
deposit of answers to similar questions touching 
OT sacrifice. As a fact, he makes a large con¬ 
tribution to a theory of tlie Atonement. 

(«) The element of Christ’s sacrifice to which decisive import¬ 
ance attaches is the death upon the cross. So vital is this that 
the gos])(.-l may be summarily described as the message of the 
cross (I Co U«). It is in the death of the Son (Ro fi^^), in His 
cross, in the hloo^l of His cross (Col that the procuring 
<^uHe is found of the hlchsings of redemption. It is obviously 
true that St. Paul recognizes other elements without whicn 
the death would have had no significance. Especially docs it 
derive its value from tlio dignity of the person of Him who 
was Messiah, declared to be the Son of God in the resurrection, 
and who is now exalte<l (Ro 1^, Col Ciit it was not 

simply as obedient (Ro Ph 2^), it was os the obe<lient One 
who was slain, and whose blood was spilt, that He ha<l i)ower 
and prevailed (Ro .“l^fi). *It is upon the moment of death that 
the groiimling of salvation is exclusively concentrated * (Holtz- 
niann, Keutest. Tht'oL il. p. 111). 

{[i) The sacrifice of Christ had the significance of the death 
of an innocent victim in the room of the guilty. It is yjaln to, 
deny tlmt St.. PkuLircelY mploil. tho category of iulistlt^ion, 
iiiv^oTvTng 0ie conception of the Imputation oETfansferehce of 
moraljuialitiea. He does not, fndeed, cjfprCBsry say thatT 
OTTnst (lied in our stead (ivtOi the phrase is ‘on bur behalf’ 
(s^Tt'/j, Ro 6^^ 1'I’ll 610 etc.), or ‘on account of our sins* 

(i<ot, Ro 42 » ; 1 Co 16^^). But the idea of an exchange of parts 

as heUvixt ChrM. ?Lnd mantis unmistakable*;" ChnSt suffere 
death,‘“wTuen Is the penalty of our sins, hot bf His own ; man 
is the recipient of a righteousness which he has not built 
up, hut which is won for him b)' Christ (2 Co From his 

reference to Christ as a moans of propitiation (/Aarr^^/ov, 
Ro 3'-^) it is probable that tho apostle conceived of Christ 
as expiatirijf guilt through the vicarious endurance of its 
characteristic ]>cn.alty. It docs not, indeed, follow that he 
c onceiv ed of Christ as becoming the object Of thO Fathtir'B 
^vi^th7' aiKT^ cbbstrued the'as hanrrg the quality of a 
jnmishment inflteted upo n Juristjind_recoghlte<l as such, Or 
tnei content of ah equrv^hraXhemlSbry of CTRiTOBt (PITcldcfrer, 
Paulinismiffi, p. P2(T.). 

(y) The necessity of Christ’s sacrifice had its ground in the 
Divine Justice. The economy of grace, which includes tho 
Atonement, is indeed derived, as its uitiinato spring, from the 
love of God (Ro ^32. SH); imt the justice of God nad a voice 
in the shaping and developing of the economy. The atoning 
sacrifice was necessary in order ‘that God might be lust’ as 
well os ‘ the justifier of them that believe ’ (Ro 3^). But this 
answer only opens up new vistas of questionings. Why was 
Christ’s vicarious death demanded by God in virtue of His 
justice? We may safely say that neither the Orotian theory— 
to prevent the spread of sinful disorder by an example of 
lunislimenb, nor even tlic orthodox view—because Divine justice 
jy its very nature insists on punishment or satisfaction, lay 
within the apostle’s horizon. The ground of tho necessity was 
Bomothing more positive, viz. that God, whose word could not 
he broken, had enacted and provided in Scrlntiire that sin 
would be punished with death. According to Pneiderer, this is 
one of the instances of the contradictions of Paulinisra. The 
Law, which tlie apostle pronounced to be temporary and now 
abrogated, is here utilized to lay the foundation of tho doctrine 
of the Atonement (op. eit. p. 103). But tho proclamation of 
death as the wages or sin is not confined to the Law; it goes 
back to the patriarchal and earlier times (Gn S^), in which 8t. 
Paul always recognized an anticipation of the religious condi¬ 
tions of the age of the gospel. 

(J) The sacrificial death of Christ was an event which broke 
the power of sin as the dominant principle of humanity. It 
does not exhaust St. Paul’s teaching as to the mode of Its 
efficacy to say that, on the ground of the sacrifice, God accepts 
and sanctifies the sinner. He also teaches that in t he d eath 
oj, Ch rist th ere took rilac e a^TI^ath of inankfnd td’sWrnnf dne 
jbd foFalk then all po 61^*, cf.'lfe HHifiHriliy’' 


was then in a manner comprehended in Him, and, althourh 
tho realization was to be partial and gradual, contempbraneouuy 
with His death it died in principle to tho old order in whloh 
the flesh held tho nobler elements in thrall. Christ routed sin 
in the sphere of human nature, and a new humanity was thus 
potentially created. While insuftlciently recognizing the for¬ 
ensic aspect of Christ’s work, Weizsaoker Justly observes: *it 
consists not only with his doctrine of tho Person of Christ, but 
also with the several modes of thought of the great apostle, 
that Christ’s work in death appears to him under this highest 
view-point of the destruction of a world and its power through 
a higher power and order, and that this distinction should 
take place in its own province, so that flesh is vanquished 
in the flesh, law through law, death through death* (Apost, 
Zeitalt. p. 140). 

(c) The Epistle to the HehrewSy though dealing very 
fully with the sacrifice of Christ, chiefly dwwls on 
its parallelism to the Levitical sacrifices in re¬ 
spect of the ritualistic acts of the manipulation of 
the blood, and its superiority as regards its range 
and eflicacy. There are, however, two points at 
which it propounds or develops a reflexion which 
is of far-reaching importance in the field of specu¬ 
lation. I'he first relates to the question as to the 
precise nature of Christ’s oftering, or the element 
which gave it its atoning value. In common with 
the apostles, the writer fixes our attention closely 
on the event of the bodily death as that which con¬ 
stitutes Chri.st the sin-bearer (9^) and the instru¬ 
ment of our sanctification (10^®). But behind this 
lay the question wlierein the sacrificial value of the 
death consisted. Was tlio material of the sacrifice 
the Slim of tlie pliy.sical anguish, and of the accom¬ 
panying tlistres.s of spirit, which immediately pre¬ 
ceded death, and especially of the agony, the 
humiliation, and tho aissolution of the final event? 
Or was it the spirit of self-sacrificing love which 
prompted Jesus to lay down Ills life? In other 
words, was the sacrifice of Christ efficacious in 
virtue of its quality of a suffering unto death, or 
in virtue of its quality of an obedience unto 
death ? Already St. Paul, in whose scheme of 
thought it was of vital consequence that Christ 
suflered the physical consequences due to human 
sin, luul given expression to the thought that an 
element of fundamental value was the obedience of 
Christ. That we are justilied by His blood, and 
that wo are justified by His obedience, are parallel 
conceptions (Ro This conception, which 

with St. Paul comes in somewhat incidentally, is 
very directly stated in He 10'‘- ** * Sacrifices and 
offerings and whole burnt-offerings and sacrifices 
for sin thou wonldest not; then hath he said, Lo, I 
am come to do thy will ’ (vv.®* Here the contrast 
between the Levitical sacrifices and the sacrifice of 
Christ is developed in a peculiarly suggestive way. 
It does not consist in this, that in the former case 
animal victims are slain, in tho latter a victim of 
pre-eminent dignity, but in the circumstance that 
in the one case the offering is a material, in the 
other a .spiritual oblation. 

The second important passage is that in which 
the writer develops tho parallel to tho action of 
the high priest in the sanctuary on the Day of 
Atonement. Even as tho high priest entered the 
Holy of Holies, bearing with him sacrificial blood, 
which he ottered for himself and the people (9"), so 
Christ entered lieavenly places * through his own 
blood,* or to present Hia sacrifice before God (9^^®^* 
v.2®). Fro m this representation it would appear 
that tile vital moment of tho sacriflcial act was 
the pfesehtation of Hj^ blood. And as it may be 
malhtaihFd"t“KdTIlie'6bJect in presenting the blood 
was, not to bring into God’s presence evidence of 
the consummation of the death, but to offer that 
which tho OT described as the seat of life, it would 
follow that the quality of satisfying God attached 
to Christ’s offering of a stainles.s soul or a perfected 
obedience. The issue may be more sharply defined 
thus ; Was the satisfaction rendered by Christ the 
death to which Ho voluntarily submitted, or was 
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It the lifelong obedience which found in the death 
its last and most signal expression? To many 
minds the thought embodiea in the second alter* 
native has brought welcome intellectual relief. 
For the hard saying that (lod could be satisfied 
only by the death of Ilis Son it substitutes the 
reasonable and even natural idea that the filial 
obedience manifested in the whole life of Jesus 
—in His inner life, and His ministry of teaching 
and beneficence, as well as in His faithfulness 
unto death—constituted the offering with which 
God was well i)leased, and which brought humanity 
into a new relation to God. 

^^ile fUR^j^esting the higher conception of the nature of 
Chriet'H olTering, the Epistle does nob free itself from the idea 
that the nhysical event of death came into account as some¬ 
thing additional to the obedience. It accepts the principle 
that ‘apart from shedding of blood there is no remission ’ (t)«), 
and indeed knows nothing of a sacriflce which does not involve 
suffering and death as an essential clement of It (92B). The 
following utterance seems to come near to the eventu^ teaching 
of the Epistle. ‘It has been said that Christ's perfect sacn- 
flce is wholly inward, of the heart. But is it not essential to 
sacriflce that it should be the outward act by which the inward 
intention is realized, is pledged, is sealed? The inward self- 
dedication only becomes sacriflcial when It has discovered the 
appropriate offering by which it can verify itself. Only through 
attaining this expression, in outward realization, does the 
language of sa(;rinoe apply to it* (Scott Holland in Prieuthood 
ama Sactijice^ p. 85). 

{d) In the JoJiannine writinga the cen tre of gravity 
shifts from the Atonement to the Incarnation. In 
the Pauline theology the capital tlieme is the 
sinner’s acceptance and pardon on the ground of 
Christ’s atoning sacrifice; in the Johannine it is 
the possession of eternal life in intimate and vital¬ 
izing union with the Word made flesh. 'Fhe key¬ 
note of the one is reconciliation,—of tlie other, 
communion. It is indeed a difierence of emphasis, 
not of inclusion and exclusion. As St. Paul also ex¬ 
perienced and chronicled the inspiration and spirit¬ 
ual energy enjoyed in mystic communion with 
the exalted Clirist, so the Johannine writing^ also 
embody numerous references to the imp<^tance 
of Christ’s sacrilicial death. They nreserive the 
Baptist’s testimony to Clirist as the lainb-victira, 
whether the Paschal lamb or the sulFering Servant 
of Jehovah (Is 53“), that takes away tho sin of the 
world (Jn P*); His work is paralleled, as in Hebrews, 
to that of the hi"h priest on tho Gay of Atonement 
(17^*^); and His death, which is conceived as a Sin- 
offering, has manifestly expiatory value (IXaa-judt rrepl 
AfiapTLwtf, IJn 2'^ cf. 4'®). But the group of ideas con¬ 
nected with the Atonement is felt to bo accepted 
and reproduced as nart of the common stock of 
Christian beliefs, ratlier than to have been assimi¬ 
lated and developed under the progressive guid¬ 
ance of the Spirit of truth. 

It has Bomctinios broii alllnnoii that St. John unfoldi a new 
theory of redemption. Not by d} mg, but bv shedding abroad 
a revelation of (}o<i and true life from Ilia llivine-buman person, 
did Christ come to <lrivQ away darkness and sin (cf. Iloltzinann, 
ii. 474). In other wortis, bis soteriologlcal theory was Creek— 
that sin is ignorance, and its riiincdy light. But his being 
possessed with tho marvel of tho Incarnation was not incom¬ 
patible with tho loyal acceptance which ho Ijjtimates of the 

{ [eneral belief os to the signltlcance of Christ’s death. In 
toman Catholic and Anglican theology there is a similar in- 
•istence on tho pro-eminence of the Im urnation dogma, coupled 
with a certain reserve, but assuredly no want of faith, in regard 
to the Atonement. 

Such being the perspective of the Johannine 
theology, there is not much ground for expecting 
answers to questions raised in tlie theory of the 
Atonement. It accentuates by preference moral 
aspects of the Atonement, hut without entitling 
us to infer that Christ’s sacrifice only influences 
God indirectly through the change which it pre¬ 
viously protluces in believers. As examples of its 
moral inlluencp may be noted that in the Caper¬ 
naum discourse Christ views Hi.s ileath os the 
preliminary to giving His flesh for the life of the 


world (6®*)> and that at a later period it is spoken 
of as destined to exercise an irresistible maraetism 
(12^). But that its influence was not in the first 
instance merely subjective, appears from the fact 
that it is represented as a transaction in which 
Satan joined issue in decisive conflict, was beaten 
back, and in consequence was shorn of his power 
(16^' 12*^). And with this direct transcenaental 
effect clearly predicated, it becomes the more prob¬ 
able that in the Johannine teaching the sacrifice 
of Christ, when likened to an expiatory or pro¬ 
pitiatory sacrifice, was understood to have an eftect 
upon God unconditioned by its after - fruits in 
human experience. 

To sum up, we find that the NT writers are 
unanimous and distinct as to the saving signifi¬ 
cance of Christ’s 8p,criiice, as to the blessings which 
flow from it, and as to the conditions on which 
these are appropriated. As regards tho precise 
nature of the offering, and its mode of working, 
our Lord says nothing definite. St. Paul certainly 
holds the satisfaction of Divine justice through a 
vicarious death; the Ep. to the llcbrew.s emphasizes 
the germinal thought that tho offering was the 
obedience or spiritual perfection of Christ; 8t. 
John’s record chiefly confines itself to its moral 
bearings. Upon the points in question, indeed, 
they have more to teach if ’we could hamlle 
the key. To their thinking, and to that of 
their readers, these points were elucidated by 
describing Christ’s death as a sacrifice, especi¬ 
ally a Sin-offering; but, as wo cannot say with 
confidence what was the accepted theory of the 
significance of sacrifice, the elucidation has in its 
turn become a problem. From this condition of 
mingled certainty and uncertainty several infer¬ 
ences may fairly be drawn. In the first place, it 
may be surmised that the sacrificjal categ or y , 
whil e emphasizing certain vital as 2 >ccts, wa^ in- 
aclequale to" the expression 
cance of the Svqrk pL.Christ, and tliaL.tho old 
sacrificial doctrine was pfoVidehtially left in ob- 
sCinlty those points where it was least ad equat e. 
Iii""C!ose (TCnnexion with this it 'may klsb" be sug- 
gested that there was a design not to bind up the 
work of Christ so intimately with tlie interpre¬ 
tation of an obsolescent institution as to prevent its 
receiving fresh illumination from other fields of 
human life. From this would follow, further, a 
commission to theology not to regard itself as 
bound by the fragmentary NT data for a theory 
of the Atonement, but to reinterpret by its own 
thought the nature, the grounds of the necessity, 
and the mode of efficacy of the sacrilice of Christ. 
In the exercise of this commission modem theology 
has very generally become penetrated by the con¬ 
viction that the sacrifice of Clirist is too narrowly 
interpreted of His death, and that the atoning 
efficacy attaches to the whole life, in which active 
and pa.ssive obedience are interwoven as warp and 
woof. Meanwhile the uncertainty which attaches 
to certain stages of the process only throws into 
bolder relief the apostolic certitude as to the fa(;t 
that God was in Christ reconciling the world to 
Himself. 

iii. The Sacrifices of the Christian Life. 
—The NT doctrine is that Christ offered a sacrifice 
which established peace with God, and which pro¬ 
cures the forgiveness of sins. But with this the 
conception or offering was not wholly detached 
from the sphere of human service ; on the contrary, 
a place is reserved for human offerings of a com¬ 
plementary or secondary kind. 

(a) The graces and tne activities of the Chris¬ 
tian life have a sacrificial character. In the 
Prophets it was a frequent thought that the forma 
and expressions of the devout life—the broken 
spirit, the voice of adoration and aspiration—wore 
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sacrifices of peculiar value; and such spiritual 
exercises continued to be described as oblations. 
The NT doctrine of the priesthood of believers also 
Involved the idea that they had somewhat to offer. 
The material of such offerings is the Christian per¬ 
sonality (llo 16‘*, cf. Jude *^Ti or the body regarded 
as the instrument of Christian service (Ko 12^), or 
the exercises and activities of the Christian life 
(1 P 2®), including prayer (He 13'®), beneficent deeds 
(v.'®), money gifts (Pli 4'®), or the graces in which 
service has its spring (faith, Ph 2''^) (Cave, p. 400 ff., 
who treats this subject very fully and suggestively). 
The immediate effect attributed to these offerings 
is that they are pleasing to God (Ro 12'), are to 
Him as the odour of a sweet smell (Ph 4'®). 

But the further question arises whether God, 
as pleased witli these sacrifices, and on the ground 
of the offerings, bestows upon the Christian any 
special corresponding blessing. It may safely 
he said that tney are not regarded as expiatory: 
only faith comes into account as connected with 
the forgiveness of sin, and then as the mere con¬ 
dition of obtaining the boon of which the real 
ground is the sacrifice of Christ. But certain of 
the offerings specified have at least a purificatory 
virtue—faith which overcomes the world, and hope 
which purifies. As regards forms of Christian 
service, it is antecedently probable that they were 
regarded as procuring certain benefits. To call an 
act a sacrifice, w^as clearly to imply that a benefit 
followed ; and to say that God was well pleased, 
was equally to imply that He would practically 
manifest IJis approbation. From the NT stand¬ 
point, indeed, the motive for rendering spiritual 
sacrifices is gratitude to God for His inexnressible 
magnanimity; hut it does not thence follow that 
they do not receive a rich Divine recognition. In 
the parable of the Unjust Steward it is taught 
that wealth might be so used as to procure an 
abundant entrance into the everlasting habitations 
(Lk 16'^*)» and it is no unfamiliar thought of the 
apostle of grace that God will specially reward 
the work and labour of love. 

But what is the i)recise nature of the Divine 
response to the olferings of service? The current 
reply is that in the present it takes the form of 
iinvard enrichment and growth in grace, and that 
in the world to come it will be manifested in a 
distinction of degrees of glory. But it may be 
doubted if this ejdiausts the NT conception of the 
efficacy of the secondary sacrifices. The life that 
utters itself in the forms of sacrifice would appear 
to evoke a response additional to strengthening 
grace, which is of the nature of a special provi¬ 
dential discipline or blessing, and which, resting 
on the individual or even the house, makes gener¬ 
ally for their protection and well-being (Mt 6®*). 
So St. Paul, after specifying the acceptable 
sacrifices of the Philippians, concludes that God 
will supply all their need (Phil 4'*). 

An expiatory character miprht appear to be ascribed to one 
class of spiritual sacrifices, viz. the sufferings of the saints. * I 
reloice in luy suffcrlngfs on your behalf,’ says the apostle, * and 
fill up what IS lacking of the afUictions of (jhrist in my flesh on 
behalf of his body, which is the Church ’ (Col 1^). By some 
Rom. Cath. exegetes it has been arjgued that the afflictions of 
the saints are regarded as combinccTwith the passion of Christ 
to constitute the satisfaction on the ground of which Qod 
pardons sin. But while the apostle affirms that his sufferings 
are for the good of the Church, he does not say that it is as 
propitiatory, and the mode of conveying benefit may well have 
been that, by the apostolic example of patient obedience, the 
body was edified. But how do they fill up what w’as lacking of 
Christ's sufferings? The idea may either bo that the apostle 
desired to approximate to the standard of Christ’s sufferings 
(Weiss), or tnat he desired to endure his share of the sufferings 
which Christ, through His Church-body, has yet to suffer (Al¬ 
ford, in loo.). See also Light foot and Abbott. 

(6) The w orship of the Church embodies a sacri¬ 
ficial element; but this is not to be identified with 
the Eucharist, nor can the latter l>e scripturally in¬ 


terpreted as having the character of a propitiatory 
sacrifice. To say that worship is sacrificial is to 
repeat w^hat has already been said of the NT 
spiritual sacrifices. The faith and hope and love 
which find expression in praise and prayer, the 
money gifts which are devoted to tne work of 
Christ, are declared by the apostles to have this 
character. Specially is the celebration of the 
sacrament of the Lord’s Supper, evoking, as it does, 
faith and hope and the sentiment of gratitude, tlie 
occasion of the presentation of spiritual offerings. 
The special question is whether the Eucharist is 
a sacrifice in a peculiar specific sense, and if so, 
what is its precise character and efficacy. The 
question as to whether it may be called a sacrifice 
is not of vital importance. It may easily be 
brought within the compass of our working defini¬ 
tion. ‘ In a certain loose sense the Lord’s Supper 
may be called a sacrifice, inasmuch os it was 
deliberately associated by its founder with the 
sacrificial rites of the OT’ (Cave, p. 439). The 
really important issues are raised by the Roman 
doctrine, which interprets it as continuous wdth 
the atoning sacrifice of Christ, and as therefore 
possessing a propitiatory character. 

*By the consecralioM of the bread and of the wine a non ver¬ 
sion ia made of the whole substance of the broad into the 
substance of the body of Ohrist our liOrd, and of the whole 
substance of the wine into the subst^anco of ilis blood* (Dec. 
Cone. Trident.. Sess- xiii. cap. 4). * Forasmuch as, in this Divine 
sacrifice, which is celebrated in the Mass, that same Christ 
is contained and immolated in an unbloody manner who 
once offered Himself in a bloody manner on the altar of the 
Cross, the holy Synod teaches that this sacrifice is truly pro¬ 
pitiatory, and that by means thereof this is effected—that we 
obtain mercy and find grace if we draw nigh contrite and 
penitent,’ etc. (Twenty-second sess. cap. 2). ‘ Wherefore, not 

only for the sins, etc., of the faithful who are living, but also 
for those who are departed in Ohrist, and not yet fully inirified, 
it is rightly otfere<i ^ (i6.). At the same time, it is ht'ld that 
propitiation is not the only, or even the principal, fruit (canon 
5 of thirteenth sess.). 

It AvouUl be out of place to develop the general 
objections to this view, which involves the grave 
religious defect of suggesting that salvation rests 
on an incomplete and therefore insecure founda¬ 
tion. The r^evant objections are that the tenet 
of transubstantiation, which is the presupposition 
of the theory, has no scriptural warrant, wliilo the 
interpretation of the Eucharist as a perpetual 
propitiatory olFering is inconsistent with the NT 
teaching that the sacrilice of Christ was exjiiatory, 
and was offered once for all (Ro 6'*^, Ho 7^ 9**- 

10'0.12.U IP318). 

According to a modified view, the Eucharist 
is a perpetuation of Christ’s sacrilice, but not of 
the propitiatory sacrifice which He offered on 
Calvary. Attention is here transferred to the 
sacrifice which Christ presented, and continues to 
present, in the heavenly sanctuary (He S'*'’), and 
it is maintained that in the Eucharist tlie Church 
presents an offering which is organically connected 
with the ceaseless offering of her Head, 

•The offering of our Heavenly High Priest,’ to quote an im¬ 
portant statement of this view, •includes in it a present and 
eternal offering of Hii life in heaven.’ But the duty of the 
Church is to repeat and represent the life of her Head in 
another and higher world ; and in the Eucharist she * appropri¬ 
ates and reproduces the priestly offering of Him in whom she 
lives. As our Lord’s offering of Himself never ends or can 
end, so in that offering His people, organically united to Him. 
one with Him. must be offered, and must offer themselves; and 
this they do in the expressive and touching symbols of the 
Eucharist’ (Milligan, Heavenly Priesthood^ p. 26C). 

On this view, then, the Eucharist is a sacrifice 
which not only represents, but also, as a conse¬ 
quence of Christ’s union with the Church, forms a 
part of the offering made by Christ to God. It 
13 commended on the ground that it satisfies 
the legitimate demand for a perpetual oblation 
which IS unscripturally ministered to in the sacri- 
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flee of the Mass. But the scriptural evidence 
is in conflict \vith its cardinal positions. The 
offering of Clirist, which is the ground of our 
salvation, was, according to passages already 
quoted, one which docs n<jt need to bo repeated, 
and we are therefore forced to seek it witnin the 
compass of Christ’s eartlily life — either in His 
death or in His obedience unto death. It is said, 
indeed, that tliat which is unchangeable and ever¬ 
lasting is not repeated, but it is hardly disputable 
that what was present to the mind of the writer to 
the Hebrews was the contrast of the ever-renewed 
to the completed, not to the never-ending oflbring. 
Nor was it decIarcMl in the words of institution 
that the special mirpose of the Eucharist was to 
furnish the Churcli with an ordinance which should 
be a counterpart, and even a part, of the activi¬ 
ties of Christ B heavenly priesthood. Bather is it 
brought into close relation with the obedience unto 
death which preceded His entrance into glory. 

On the whole, it may be concluded that, while 
the Eucharist, more than other moans of grace, has 
the form of a sacrifice, it is at bottom, like them, 
only the occasion of sacrific^o, i.c. of the presenta¬ 
tion to God of spiritual oflbrings. Whether the 
outward act be prayer, or praise, or the Eucharist, 
the offerings therein rendered to God are the faith, 
the penitence, and the self-surrender to wliich it 
gives expression, and which are sustained by the 
rite. 

The Typology of Sarrificet which has been inci¬ 
dentally touched on, requires more direct con¬ 
sideration at the close of this study, in which we 
have seen the sacrificial worship of the earlier 
disi)en8ation disappear in tlio sacrifices of the New 
Covenant. Eroin the typological point of view, the 
Levitical aacriliees (!omo under the category'’ of 
prediction. I’hey difl'ered from the predictions 
pro[>er in form,—^being enshrined not in word but 
in institution and rite,—but they served tlie same 
end of testifying beforehand to the person, the 
life, and the work of Christ, and to the contents 
and conditions of His salvation. In the older 
\york8 the study of sacrifice as prediction and ful¬ 
filment was assiduously prosecuted as at once 
affordiMg the deepest gratification to the believer, 
and furnishing a weapon of distinct apologetic 
value. In labouring at this task, Christian piety 
gave free i)lay to fancy, and every feature ot the 
U'r ritual Is'came fhjquent of the unspeakabhj 
riches of Christ. Dogmatic preposse-ssiona also 
supervened to dominate 1 he discussion ; and, wliile 
the Komanist discovered in the Levitical sy.stem 
a foreshadowing and corroboration of the distinc¬ 
tive sacerdotal and sac ramenturian tenets of his 
communion, the Protest ant found in it an equally 
good witness for every fundamental article of the 
evangelical .system of (loc;tiine (hairbairn, Typologg 
of Script nre). 

The luminous and thorough iiio?iograph of Principal Gave i« 
disliiitfuishod. in its trealrnml of the typical aspect of sacdOce 
by Kreat sobriety of Juiigiurnt. A type is deflned na an enacted 
prophec}^ and three essential notes are distinguished: It ad¬ 
umbrates sometliiufi:; it adurabratee some future thine, and it 
is specially designed by Oud to adumbmte that future thinir 
(p. 158). The sacritloial practice he diiides into two branches 
—that which was concerned with atonement, and that which 
was concerned with the presentation of the offerinif. And to 
these tyiies respectively correspond, as their antitypes, the 
death of (^irist and our spiritual sacrittces. ‘The atonement 
by blood has its antitype in the atonement made by Jesus. In 
the activities and passivities of the Christian life are to be 
found the antitype of the .Mosaic injiim tions other than those 
concerning the methods of Mtoneiueni, the luKh priesthood and 
the tabernacle' (p. 419, c(. 4iid(T.). ’ 

The precedent for treating the OT sacrifices 
tyjiologically, i.e, as predictive in character and 
design, is set in the NT. As certainly as re¬ 
liance is placed on fulfilments of OT verbal jiro- 
dictions is use made of antitypal fulfilments to 


attest the Messiahship and the redemptive mission 
of Jesus. But while the OT sacrifices are thus 
accorded the dignity of OT predictions, they must 
also share in the consequences of the altered view 
as to the precise nature and scope of prophecy 
viewed as prediction. What has become increas- 
ingly clear is that OT prophecy does not consist 
of chapters of detailed history written before the 
event. Prophetism was in essence faith in God 
as the righteous Governor of the world and the 
gracious Guardian of His people, and on the basis 
of this faith it cherished a confident expectation of 
the realization on earth of a kingdom oi righteous¬ 
ness by the instrumentality of a divinely commis¬ 
sioned King, who should through suffering establish 
His dominion (Bruce, Apolog.‘^\), 257 fb). Similarly, 
the typical element in the Levitical code cannot 
be regarded as coextensive with its multifarious 
forms and ritualistic acts. The Pentateuchal code 
of sacrifice is not a mystical version of the Christian 
religion, whose every form and rite was shaped by a 
design to show forth the story of our Lord’s passion, 
or to elucidate the * activities and the passivities ’ of 
the Christian life. The witness which it bears to 
Christ is less voluminous, but not necessarily less 
i weighty. The OT sacrifices expressed a need 
Avhich Christ satisfies, and embodied a faith which 
Clirist justifies. The need to which they gave 
utterance was that felt by the human lieart for 
some ground of religious confidence external to 
itself; and this, which the animal victim only 
seenied to supply, is fully met in the Christian 
conviction that sin is forgiven, in some real deep 
sense, for Christ’s sake. The faith which they 
declared was that God had provided a means by 
which man could enter into communion with Gou, 
and the great expectation which they exjuessed 
has its realization in the filial relations with God 
into,which the Christian is brought by Christ. 
Yet once more, the institution embodied the con¬ 
viction, which was also a prediction, tliat the 
sovereign boon of union with God is not won with¬ 
out labour and cost. The victim was .slain, the 
offerer denied himself for God. And this prin¬ 
ciple only attained to a fuller and deeper realization 
when, on the one hand, Clirist died that He might 
bring men to God and reign in human hearts ; and 
when, on tlie other, it was seen that self-sacrifice 
is the ritual of the lives that He moulds. 
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W. P. Paterson. 

SADDUCEES.— 

i. Origin and History of the Sadducees. 

ii. Derivation of the name ‘Sudduooe.’ 

lii. Their opposition to the Pharisees. 

(a) Controversies as to the Law: (1) Criminal Law, 

(2) questions of Ritual, (3) the Feasts. 

(b) Doctrinal differences: (1) as to the resurrection of 

the body, and future retribution ; (2) as to the 
existence of angels and spirits ; (3) as to ‘fate* 
and free will, and Divine providence. 

Iv. The Sadducees and Jesus. 

i. Origin and History of the Sadducees 
(cf. art. Pharisees, § i.).—The Sadducees were 
the spiritual descendants of the priestly party in 
Jerusalem, which, towards the close of the Greek 
period of Israel’s history, was anxious to llellenize 
the Palestinian Jews, 'i’lie Maccabteari rising (see 
art. Maccabees), which was caused by the attempt 
of Antiochus Epiphanes to accomplish this by 
violence, taught these Hellenizors the folly of 
tampering with the national religion ; while the 
Bucccss of Judas Maccabjeiia and his brothers in 
asserting the nation’s iK>litical independence de¬ 
prived them of cilice and power. Their descend¬ 
ants, liowever, speedily accommodated themselves 
to the new order of things, which was in many 
respects after their mind. The Maccabman rising 
had ended otherwise than was hoped when it 
began. In the course of the struggle for national 
independence the Maccabee brotners were com¬ 
pelled to enter into alliances with foreign princes, 
to receive honours and dignities from them, and 
in general to maintain their cause by the use of 
purely secular means. The Jewish 8tate which 
they set up was not essentially dill'erent from the 
secular States around them. ’I’liis led to a new 
development of parties among the Jews. The 
HAsiDiEANS, who had withdrawn from the struggle 
with the Syrians, when religious freedom was 
granted, grew both in numbers and in strictness, 
and came to be known as the Pharisees, Their 
great concern was, not that the nation should be 
])olitically independent, but that it should be 
secured against the intrusion of all foreign ele¬ 
ments by the most scrupulous observance of the 
Law. And they now found themselves face to 
face, not with foreign rulers, but with native 
princes, who, while thoroughly orthodox in the 
taith, were indillerent to what they conceived to 
be the interests of religion, and from whom they 
accordingly became increasingly estranged. 

The successors of the Hellenizers, on the other 
hand, were in full sympathy with the secular 
r>olicy of the bfasmonaoan princes, and, unlike the 
Pharisees, took no exception to the illegitimacy of 
their high priesthood. They entered the service 
of the new princes as soldiers and diplomatists, 
and, drawing around them the leading adherents 
of the new dynasty, formed the party, to whicli 
was given their family name of Zatlokites or Sad^ 
dacces. Taught by experience^ this party made 
no violent attempts to introduce Greeic customs; 
but they were a purely political party ; their main 
interest was in the Jewish State as an independent 
State, and not, like that of the Pharisees, in tne legal 


purity of the Jews as a religious community. The 
tension between the Hasmoiimans and the Phari¬ 
sees at last became so keen that John Hyreanus 
broke decisively with the latter, and openly pro¬ 
claimed himseli on the side of the Sadducees. 

From their first appearance in history as a dis¬ 
tinct party (during the reign of John Hyreanus, 
B.c. 135-i05), the Sadducees were the devoted 
adherents of the Hasmonman princes. Under 
Aristobulus I. and Alexander Jannmus, the im¬ 
mediate successors of John Hyreanus, their party 
was supreme. Under Alexandra Salome the Phari¬ 
sees were for a short time in possession of power ; 
but when Aristobulus ii. became king the Sad¬ 
ducees once more came to the front. They sup¬ 
ported him in his conflict with Hyreanus ii., 
Antipater, and the Romans, and they also stood by 
him and bis two sons, Alexander antf Antigonus, in 
their attempts to restore the Hasmonecan dynasty. 
But the day of their political power was now past. 
Their numbers were also considerably reduced. 
When Pompey captured Jerusalem (B.c. 63) he 
executed many of their leaders, as did also Herod 
(B.C. 37). Herod further diminished their influence 
by appointing and removing high priests accord¬ 
ing to his own pleasure, and by filling the San¬ 
hedrin with his own creatures. When Judeea, 
after the deposition of Arclielaus, came under the 
direct rule of the Romans, the Sadducees, who 
now includeil the families raised to the dignity of 
the high priesthood by Herod, again attained a 
measure of power through their preponderance in 
the Sanhedrin, to which the Romans committed 
the internal government of the country, reserving 
to themselves, however, not only the control of all 
military matters and the levying of customs, but 
also the conlirmation and execution of all capital 
sentences. Matters remained thus down to the 
troubled days tl»at jueceded the destruction of 
Jerusalem, except during the short rei^n of 
Agrippa I. (A.D. 41-44), wlio favoured the Phari¬ 
sees. But the latter were the real possessors of 
jjower ; for, in order to render themselves tolerable 
to the people, the Sadducees were compelled to act 
in most matters in accordance witn Pharisaic 
principles. And when Jerusalem was destroye<l 
and Israel ceased to exist as a nation, they speeaily 
disappeared entirely from history. 

Accordintf to Josfphus {Ant. xiii. x. 6, xvm. i. 4), tlio Sarl- 
ducocs were a small minority of the Jews, which includi d only j 
the rich and those of the highest dignity. This is almost 
e<liiivalent to identifying them with the priestly aristocroc: 
and their adhorentB. During the second half of the l^erslan 
and the whole of the Greek domination of Israel, the high 
priests were the civil as well as the religious heads of the 
Jewish community in Judsoa, and, theirs being the only ( 
hereditary office among the Jews since the downfall of the f 
Davidic monarchy, they and their families formed a kind of 
sacerdotal nobility (cf. Jos. Vita, 1). We are expressly told in 
Josephus (A'/iL xx. ix. 1) and in Ac 6''^ (cf. 4l 2 . 3 Ut.), that in NT 
times some at least of the high i^rlcsts were Sadducees. It wa.s [ 
these chief priests with their families and adherents that formed I 

the Sadduccan party. This party, however, was not a priestly 
party in the sense that the priests generally necessarily be¬ 
longed to it: some of these (e.g. Josephus, Vita, if.; see also j 
Vita, 39; Taylor's Say mgs oj the Jeunsh Fathers'^, ii. 10, 
lii. 2) were Pharisees (cf. Jn ll®- JU). Nor did it, os a rule, stand 
up for the ^cial interests of the priests. The opposition 
between the Pharisees and the Sadducees was not an opposition 
between the strict legalists and the priests, but between the 
former and the chief priests and their adherents (cf. Schiirer, 
GJV^ ii. 406 f.X 

ii. Derivation of the name ‘Sadducees.’— 
The name ‘ Sadducees ’ (□'pi'n^, sing, 'pnx, 
xatot) is now almost universally derived from the 
proper name Zadok, The derivation, favoured by 
many of the Fathers and by a few moderns {e.g. 
Derenbourg, Stanley, and Edersheim), from 
the odj. p'ly, according to which the Sadducees 
were the righteous, so called either because, in 
opi^tosition to the Pharisees, they adhered to the 
written law, or because of their severity as judges, 
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must be abandoned, owing to the impossibility of 
accounting for the change of i into (see especially 
Montet, Essai sur les origines des partis saducten 
et pharisien, 63 ff.). From which Zadok, however, 
did they derive their name? According to A 
de- Eaobi Nathan, from a disciple of Antigonus of 
Socho. 

‘ Anti^fonus of Socho received from Shime’on ha-Qaddlq. He 
used to say, Bo not as slaves that serve the Ilab on the terms of 
rcceivintf recompense ; but bo as slaves that serve the Rab not 
on the terms of receiving recompense; and let the fear of 
Heaven be upon you ; that your reward may be doubled for the 
time to come. Antigonus of Socho hod two disciples, who 
repeated his words ; and they repeated them to (their) disciples, 
and their disciples to their disciples. They arose and refined 
after them, and said, What did our fathers imagine, in saying 
that a labourer might do work all the day and not receive hQ 
rowanl at evening? Nay, but if our fathers knew that there 
was the world to come, and that there was a revival of the 
dead, they would not have spoken thus. They arose and 
He])arftted from tiio Thorah ; and two sects were fonned from 
them, Qadukin and Jhtitfnisin; Cadukin after the name of 
^lodok, Baithusin after the name ofBaithos* (Taylor, l.c, 112f.). 

Tills legend, though adopted by Ewald {GVI* 
iv, 357), is of no historical value. It is hrst found 
in a document of late origin; it is plainly wrong 
in what it says of the lloethusians, who derived 
their name from lloethus, the father of Simon, 
who.so daugliter, Mariainiie, Ilorod married, and 
whom he raised to the higli priesthood {Ant. XV. 
ix. 3 ; cf. XVII. iv. 2, XVIII. v. 1, XIX. vi. 2) ; it is 
also mistaken in asserting that the Sadducees 
rejected the Law, and in making the denial of a 
resurrection of the dead their primary and funda¬ 
mental characteristic. We must therefore either 
<lerivo the name * Sadduceo ’ from an unknown 
Zadok, an influential member or head of the party 
at an cpo(di which it is impossible to determine 
(Montet, l.c. 59), or from Zadok, who was priest in 
Jerusalem in the days of David and Solomon (I K 
16 . 26 .32ir. 030. 44 ^ j 29^), and whose descendants 

liehl the same oflice down to the Exile. Tlie latter 
derivation is generally regarded, not indeed os 
thoroughly established, but as the most probable. 
In his ideal picture of tlie future theocracy, Ezekiel 
(40^ 43’*^ 44^® 4 S^^; in all those passages the LXX 
lias the form admits only the ‘sons of 

Zadok ’ to the right of offi(dating as priests in the 
new temple at Jerusalem. Though after the return 
from the Exile this rule was not strictly carried 
out, the ‘sons of Zadok’ formed the main body 
of the post-exilic priesthood ; and more especially 
it was from among them that the chief priests 
down to the close of the Greek period were drawn 
(see art. Fbiests and Lkvites, p. 96*). In the 
absence, therefore, of more specific information, it 
is assumed that tlio family name ‘Zadokites’ or 
‘ Sadducees ’ was given, probably by their enemies, 
to the sacerdotal aristocratic party, which included 
not only the chief families oi the legitimate line, 
but also the adherents of the Ilasmonoean princes, 
and, in NT times, the families raisetl to the high 
priestly dignity by Herod and his successors.* 

This derivation of the name ‘ Sadducees * is not 
inconsistent with what we know of the behaviour 
of many of these * sons of Zadok.’ As early as the 
time of Ezra and Nehemiah, not only did many of 
tlie common priests intermarry with the Gentiles 
among whom they lived (Ezr 9’^), but Eliashib, the 
high priest, and members of his family, entered 
freely into alliances with the neighbouring aris- 

* It ii not claimed for this derivation of the name ‘Sadducee,* 
which was first suggested by Geiger, that it is more than prob¬ 
able. Montet {l.c, 61 f.) argues against it that there is not a 
single trace In post-oxilic literature of this close connexion 
between the Sadducees and the Zodokites, and that this 
unanimous silence is fatal to the hyjKithosis. Kuenen, whom 
he cites (p. 50 f.) as holding substantially his own view, after¬ 
wards changed his opinion. *The name “Sadducees," W'hich 
the priestlv nobility of Jerusalem received later, I now also 
identify with Zodokites. In the not unjustifiable reaction 
against Geiger'a exaggeration 1 went too far* {GttammUte 
Abhayidlungen zur BxolUchtn Wittentehc^ft, 406). 


tocracy and with the Persian officials (Neh 
They were evidently more concerned for their own 
privileges than for the reformation so dear to the 
neart of Ezra and Nehemiah. The position of the 
high priests as civil heads, under the Persian or 
Greek governors, of the community in Judsea, 
almost inevitably led to their gradual seculariza¬ 
tion. They were necessarily brought into closa 
contact with their Gentile rulers; and their 
political interests tended to thrust their religious 
interests into the background. There were doubt¬ 
less some of these hi^i priests who remembered 
what was due to their position as the servants of 
Jehovah, but the temptation to forget must have 
been very great. Towards the close of the Greek 
period many of the chief priestly families were 
entirely secularized ; they felt no interest in what 
was distinctively characteristic of the Jewish 
religion; for the sake of their own personal 
enjoyment and advancement they were willing, 
and indeed eager, to adopt the manners and 
customs of their Gentile masters. ‘The high 
priests regarded their sacred office only as a 
pedestal of worldly power’ (Weilhausen, IJG* 
248). There is nothing, therefore, improbable in 
the supposition that the aristocratic priestly party, 
whose interests were mainly political, and of which 
they formed from the beginning a considerable 
part, came to be known by their mmily name. 

iii. Their Opposition to the Pharisees.— 
Though the Sadducees were the priestly nobility 
and Uie Pharisees were drawn mainly from the 
ranks of the common people, the opposition between 
them was not a mere opposition between two dif¬ 
ferent classes of society. Nor was it merely a 
question as to the laxer or stricter interpretation 
and observance of the Law. It was an opposition 
of principles, of dispositions, and of theories of 
life (Weilhausen, l.c, 296). The Pharisees were, 
in their own peculiar way, intensely religious ; 
their great desire was to mould their fellow- 
countrymen into a ‘ holy ’ nation by means of the 
Law; they looked forward to a future, in which 
their hopes were sure to be realized, and could 
therefore meanwhile endure the foreign dominion, 
provided it allowed tliem perfect religious freedom. 
The Sadducees, on the other hand, were largely 
indifferent to religion, except in so far as it was a 
matter of custom ; their great care was for the 
State as a purely secular State; they wore satisfied 
with the present, so far as it permitted them 
to live in comfort and splendour. The acute 
opposition between the two parties first manifested 
itself in the political sphere, in the struggle for 
power during the reira of John Hyreanus and his 
successors. vVhen tne Hasmonoean dynasty fell, 
the animosity still continued; but to a large 
extent it necessarily ceased to be political, and 
concentrated itself upon questions as to the Law, 
matters of ritual, ana doctrine. 

(a) Controversies as to the Law, —The Sadducees 
refused to acknowledj;e the binding force of the 
oral law, the ‘tradition of the elders* (Mt 16*, 
Mk 7*), to which the Pharisees attached supreme 
importance. They held that only the written 
law of Moses w^as binding {Ant, xin. x. 6, XVIII. 
i. 4); and although, as judges, and in order to 
maintain their position against the Pharisees, they 
must have hati their owm exegetical tradition, they 
did not regard themselves as absolutely hound even 
by it; they held it praiseworthy to dispute with 
their teachers {Ant. xviii. i. 4). It is incorrect, 
however, to represent tliein as acknowledging only 
the Pentateucii and as rejecting the rest of theOT. 
They also doubtless agreed with the Pharisees on 
many points settled by the oral law ; only, unlike 
the Pharisees, they did not regard it as binding 
(cf. Taylor, Savings of Jewish Fathers^, p. 116). 
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In addition to, and partly in consequence of, this fundamental 
difference between the two parties, there were differences as to 
Individual lejrsl questions. (1) Criminal Law. As Judges, the 
Sadducees were more severe than the Pharisees (Ant. xx. ix. 1; 
cf. XIII. X. They interpreted literallv the Ux talionis (Ex 
2124, Dt 1921), whereas the Pharisees mitigated its severity by 
accepting as punishment a money payment. They also inter¬ 
preted literally Dt 25« (‘ spit in his face'); the Pharisees said 
it was enough to spit before the offending person. As regards 
Ex 21 28^. son they went beyond the requirement of the Law in 
exacting compensation not only for the damage done by one's 
ox or ass, but also for that done one’s servants. They were 
less severe, however, than the Pharisees in punishing false 
witnesses. According to Dt 19i®<'^' a false witness was to suffer 
the punishment w'hicn he hoped to see inflicted on the person 
falsely accused by him. The Sadducees held that this punish¬ 
ment should be inflicted on him only if the falsely accused 
person hod been punished; the Pharisees demanded his punish¬ 
ment, provided sentence had been pronounced on the accused, 
whether the sentence was executed or not. 

(2) Questions of liiixial. The Pharisees laid the greatest stress 
on the cleanness of the vessels used, and on the various actions 
being performed in due succession and with strict legal correct¬ 
ness. According to them, all the vessels of the temple had to be 
purifled at the close of each feast; the scriptures were so 
precious that they could be written only on the skins of clean 
animals, and any one who touched the sacred rolls was thereby 
rendered unclean ; in accordance with Lv Ifll* they insisted, in 
opposition to the Sadducees, that on the Day of Atonement the 
high priest should not kindle the incense till after he had 
entered the Holy of Holies ; at a Feast of Tabernacles, Alexander 
Jannaius was attacked by the people, the majority of whom by 
that time favoured the Pharisees, because, as high priest, he 
poured the water of libation upon the ground beside the altar, 
instead of upon the altar. The Sadducees scoffed at the 
Pharis.'iic laws relating to purity: according to Pharisaic 
principles, the sacred writings were less pure than the books of i 
Homer, contact with which did not defile ; the Pharisees, it was 
said, would even sprinkle the sun in the heavens with lustral 
water. So far as they laid stress on Levitical purity, it was 
apparently In the interest of the priesthood. They insisted 
that the red heifer, from whose ashes the lustral water was 
prepared (Nu 19^-^^), should be burned only by priests who hod 
leen thoroughly cleansed from all possible defilement, whereas 
the Pharisees laid more stress on the act performed by the 
priest than on the priest himself, whom they even tried to 
defile by contact with themselves. The Pharisees demanded ! 
that the coat of the daily sacrifice, which was offered on behalf 
of the whole people, should be defrayed out of the temple 
treasury; while the Sadducees maintained that, the treasure 
in the temple being in a manner their property, the sacrificial 
victims should he provided from the free-will offerings of the 
individuals who took p:irt in the sacrifice. 

C{) As to the Feasts^ the two parties differed in the manner of 
fixing the date of Pentecost. According to Lv 23tL 1® seven 
full weeks had to he counted from ' the morrow after the 
sabbath ’ upon which the priest waved the sheaf of first-fruits 
before the Lord. The Pharisees followed the traditional inter¬ 
pretation (e,g. in the LXX, ad loc, ; cf. Ant. in. x. 5), that the 
* sabbath' meant the first day of the feast, and that conse¬ 
quently Pentecost might fall on any day of the week. The 
Sa<lducet!s (or rather, according to Schiirer, l.c. 413, the 
noethusians, a variety of the Sadnucces) held that the ‘sabbath’ 
meant the weekly sabbath, and that therefore Pentecost always 
fell on the first day of the week. They naturally also refused 
to acknowledge as binding the tradition of the fathers as to 
the way of oliserving the sabbath.* 

ib) Doctrinal differences. —(1) According? to the 
NT (Mt 222®, Mk 1218, 20”, Ac 238) and 

Jo3ei)hus, the Sadducees denied the resurrection of 
the body, to which Josephus adds that they denied 
also future rewards and punishments, and even 
maintained that the soul perishes with the body 
(Ant. xviii. i. 3f. ; BJ ii. viii. 14). The doctrines 
of a bodily resurrection and of future retribution in 
the later Jewish sense are not found, till late, in 
the OT; but it teaches a 8hado^vy existence of 
souls in Sheol. In opposition to the Pharisees, 
therefore, the Sadducees held substantially the old 
Hebrew view, save (if Josephus is to be trusted) as 
regards continued existence after death. (2) Ac¬ 
cording to Ac 23® they also denied the existence of 
angels and spirits, i.e. of a world of supermundane 
spirits. Seeing that they accepted the OT, it is 
difficult to understand their position on this subject. 
It was probably due to their general indifference 
to religion and to the rationalistic temper which 
led to the extreme limit in opposition to the 
angelology of their adversaries. (3) According to 
Josephus {BJ II. viii. 14; Ant, Xiil. v. 9) the oad- 
ducees denied ‘ fate * altogether; it w^as impossible 

* For a full account of these controversies see Montet, l.e. 
236fl t where the authorities are given ; also Schiirer, l.e, 412 ff. 


for God to commit or to foresee anything evil; the 
doing of good or evil was left entirely to man's 
free choice ; man was the master of his own destiny 
and the sole author of his own happiness or misery. 
The Pharisees, on the other hand, made eveiything 
dependent on ‘ fate * and God ; still they did not 
teach an absolute fatalism; it hod pleased God that 
there should be ‘a mixture* of the Divine and 
human elements ; there was a co-operation of God 
in all human actions, good and evil, but the doing 
of good or evil was to a large extent in man's 
power {BJ ii. viii. 14; Ant. XVIII. i. 3, XIII. v. 9). 
* Properly understood, the real difference between 
the Pharisees and Sadducees seems to have 
amounted to this: that tlie former accentuated 
God’s preordination, the latter man’s free-will; 
and that, while the Pharisees admitted only a 
mrtial inHuence of the human element on what 
lappcned, or the co-operation of the human with 
the Divine, the Sadducees denied all ab.solute pre¬ 
ordination, and made mau’s choice of evil or good, 
with its consequences of misery or happiness, to 
depend entirely on the excrci.se of free-will and 
self-determination * (Edersheirn, The Life and Times 
of Jesus the Messiah, i. 316 f.). Though Josephus 
is our only authority for the deni^ of Divine 
providence on the part of the Sadducees, there is 
no good reason to question his substantial accu¬ 
racy. They felt no need of a Divine providence, 
but relied entirely on their own resources. ‘ They 
claimed nothing from God, nor He from them ’ 
(Wellhausen, l.c. 205). 

iv. The Sadducees and Jesus.— In the NT 
the Sadducees are mentioned by name only in 
Mt 3*^ (in the parallel pa-ssage, Mk 8 ”^', 

they are not mentioncu), 222 ®* 8 ^, Mk 12 ^®^ 20 ”, 

Ac4' 5*^ 238’ 8 . They are not mentioned bv name 
in St. John’s Gospel, where, however, we nnd the 
exiiression ‘ chief priests and Pharisees ’ (7*^* 1P’* 

18^) instead of the ‘Pharisees and Sadducees* of 
Mt and Mk. It was only towards the close of His 
life that our Saviour came into open conflict with 
them. They had little influence with the people, 
especially in religious matters; His criticism was 
therefore mainly directed against the Pharisees 
and scribes, the supreme religious authorities, 
although, according to Mt 16®* He also warned 
His disciples against the leaven of the Sadducees, 
meaning, probably, their utterly secular spirit. 
They, on their part, seem to have ignored Him, 
until, by driving the money-changers out of the 
temple (Mt Mk Lk 19^“*), He inter¬ 

fered with the prerogatives of the Sanhedrin. His 
acceptance of the Messianic title ‘ son of David ’ 
also tilled them with indignation against Him (Mt 
2 ii«.). They accordingly joined the scribes and 
Pharisees in opposition to Him, and sought to 
destroy Him (Mk IP®^ 1947 ^^ however, 

attempting to discredit Him in the eyes of the 
people, and to bring down upon Him the vengeance of 
the Romans, by their questions as to His authority, 
as to the resurrection, and as to the lawfulness of 
paying tribute to Ciesar (Mt 21 ^®’* 22 ”'^*, Mk 
12 J 8 ff-, Lk 188^* ”''•; cf. Jn ”). In the San¬ 
hedrin that tried Him they probably formed the 
majority, and the ‘chief priests,* who presided, 
belonged to their party. The ostensible ground on 
which they condemned Him was His claim to be 
the Messiah ; this was blasphemy against God, for 
w’hich they decreed Him worthy of death (Mt 26®®*^-, 
Mk 14®^®^*, Lk 22®®“’*). But the Sadducees, at least, 
were doubtless even more influenced by the fear 
that a Messianic movement led by Jesus might 
have disastrous political consenuences (cf. Jn 1 P*®^*). 

After our Lord’s Ascension they persisted in their 
opposition to Him in the person of His disciples 
('Ac 4*®^* 5”®^* 23^*^ ). We are not informed that any 
of them joined the infant Church ; for, as we have 
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seen, the pricBts, a great company of whom were 
obedient to tlie faith (Ac 6’), were not necessarily 
of their party. According to Josephus {Ant. xx. 
ix. 1) they were also responsible for the death of 
James, the * brother* of our Lord. 

Litbraturr.—S ee literature at end of art. PiiARiaBKa. 

J). Eaton. 

SADDUK (B XaddouXovKOSf A 2<£55ou/fOS, AV 
Sadduc), 1 Es 8*.—Zadok the high priest, ancestor 
of Ezra (cf. Ezr 7^). 

SADOC. — i. (Sndoch) An ancestor of Esdras, 2 Es 
1 * = Zadok of Ezr 7**. 2. (2a5w/c) A descendant of 
Zembbabel and ancestor of Jesus, Mt 

SAFFRON (obis kark&nif kp6kos, crocus). — KUr- 
kitm, the Arab, form of karkdrn, is defined in the 
Arab, dictionaries by zdfardn^ from which the 
Eng. word saffron is derived. Three sorts of plants 
are known in Arab, by the name zdfardni —(1) 
The genus Colrhicum^ of the order Lihacecc. The 
tliree styles of the snecies of this genus are long, 
and often orange-coloured, but are not used in 
medicine or cookery. The conn and seeds are 
medicinal. (2) Carthamus tinctorius^ L., the 
Satllower or Bastard Saffron. This is an .annual 
plant of the order Compo.nttc^ 3-5 ft. high, having 
a Jiead of orange-coloured flowerets as large as a 
w.aJnut. Those flowerets are employed for the 
same purposiis as the true saffron, and, being much 
cheaper, they are used to adulterate the more 
costly commodity. They are also used in dyeing. 
The safUower is cultivated in large quantities near 
Damascus. (3) The genus Crocus^ of the order 
Jridarece, of which there are eight species in 
Palestine and Syria, besides the cultivated 6*. 
saiiouSf L. The orange-coloured styles and dis¬ 
sected stigmas of all the species of this genus are 
collected and dried, and used as a colouring 
material and aromatic in the preparation of food, 
osp. to impart a yellow tinge to wiled rice. They 
were formerly employed in medicine as an anti- 
spasmodic and emmenagogue. The most abundant 
of the wild species or crocus is O, canccllatus. 
Herb. Bot. The conns of this are edible, and are 
(tollecded in considerable quantities, and sold in 
the streets of Damascus and other Oriental citie.s. 
They have a flavour somewhat like that of the 
chestnut. Zdfardn is familiarly used for all the 
alK)ve-named plants. On the other hand, kilrkitm 
is not commonly used for any. It is the classical 
name for the crocus alone, but not confined to any 
one species. In the only pas.sage in which kark&ni 
occurs (Ca 4*'*), i.e. among a list of cultivated 
garden aromatics, it prob. refers to C. sativus, L. 

G. E. Post. 

SAHIDIO VERSION,— See Egyptian Versions, 
vol. i. p. 669'*. 

SAINT. —This .‘Stands in AV for two Heb. words. 
4. el'njj (Aram, in Daniel): {a) of 7 /ien, Dt 3:P, 
Ps IG^ 34® 106^®, llos [elsew here and msually 
t r. Mioly*; see Holinf.s.s]; (^>) of angels (a usage 
now obsolete), Dt 33®, Job rJ 15^®, Ps 89® ’, 
Zee 14®, Da8‘®; cf. Jude and j)rob. 1 Th 3*®t 
[UV in all except last Mioly one(s),* see Driver 
on l)n 8^®]. 2. rpij 1 S 2®, 2 Cli Pr 28-1-16 t. 

in Psalms [also tr. ‘godly,* ‘holy,* ‘merciful*; 
see, more fully, Driver, Par. Psalter^ 443 f,]. 
Both these w'ords, with few exception.^ (I'pij in 
Pfl 4® 12> 16i®(?) 32® 86®, Mic 7®, IS 2®(?), Pr 2®, 
Dt 33®; in Ps 106**, but this is hardly an 
exception), are used in the plural or witli a 
collective noun, i.e. of a class. Neither in the OT 
nor NT is it usual for a righteous man to be 
called individually ‘a saint* or ‘the saint.* The 
reason of this is that a man*s standing in relation 
to God was not regarded as one of isolated oonse* 


oration or holiness, but as something attaching to 
him as member of a larger whole, to which the 
covenant relation in the first instance belonged. 
In the OT this larger unit was Israel, the holy 
nation ; in the NT the Church, the holy nucleus of 
redeemed humanity. ‘ The saints ’—‘ the saints of 
the Most High,* ‘ the people of the saints,* or 
most fully ‘ the people of the saints of the Most 
High* (Dn 7 « gwj—were the members of 
a holy community, consecrated to a holy life as 
defined by the covenant on which the relation 
depend.s. Such, then, is the general notion ex¬ 
pressed by tlie w’'ords and □'‘I’PQ, and their 

LXX and NT eq^uivalents, dytot and 5<noi. But there 
are further distinctions which have to be noted. 

and While is rendered in the LXX by 

D'n'pn appears as The specific idea of the former 

is* the consecrated/or those in relij^ioiis covenant with Owl ; of 
t)»e latter, * the godly ’ or * pious,’ those dutiful to the religious 
relation. While ayiot is a very rare word in classical Greek, 
and was perhaps for that very reason chosen by the LXX, to 
the exclusion of the usual term —so compromised by its 

use in pagan religion—off-.os, on the other hartd, largely retains 
its classical meaning. Thus Plato (6’or^/. p. fiOTfc) s.ays^ ’rtpt (aX* 
ottOp^oitf roL trpoirv)KOvrM. trpec.rT»iv h'txcu' an xpaerrot^ xtpt it Otai/f 

I and elsewhere he makes hitunot the generic and oc-tot the 
8i)ecifle term (cf. also Xen. Anah. 11 . vi. 26). Accordingly, in 
the OT, it is ob^ec.tive sanc;tity that is expressed by ot ej-y*** 
{^ — ol riytetfjuLivM — 0 Xetof etur»v in Dt 33^; Cf. Ezr i/fAitt iiytt$ 

Tu utip',u)\ whererui subjective sanctity—response in feeling 
and conduct to God’s ipn, or graciousness—is usually empha¬ 
sized in the use of ei otnoi ( = «/ uycctrMtrK t 6* VLCptor in Ps 00*®, 
where we have also (fuXecxrtt Kupiof rett f ixlmt etuTOv^ 

cf. 97^® : so juiru i<rJov otrtOiiQrtirny x*! fAtrk ettiphi rtXitou rtkttcuUr,(rr,^ 
xott ixk$KTcu ixktxTif Itr^f 2S Vs lb-®, and cf. Dt 

33®). Of course the grao.lous’conduct of 'the godly* is but a 
realization of the idea of their relation os God’s ‘ consecrated 
one.s’: l)ut it is this their conduct, in dutiful loyalty to the 
Covenant shown in habitual act, that marks thorn ocna (as in 
Ps 60® •■yvatyityiTi ttvxZ r$v{ iffmut etvrou, hiunStfAtvouf rr,v 

iict8r,xr:p m-urtv ix) tuximi). This agrees with the fact that 
sometimes renders words like Td, “I'lnip, Di^, D'pl^J; and that ita 
normal equivalent Tpij is also rendered by (Jer Si®, 

of God), (Mic 7®), (Pr 2^); while ^I’T’PO 

is paraphrased by ti vWt row in 2 Ch Further, Aa.s‘td is used 
only of persons; and here one remembers the title Jlusidlm, by 
which tne godly called themselves in Maccabaiau days; see 
art. HA 8 iDiKAN.s. The opposite holds of of iLymi, in which the 
stress falls on the covenant relation, though at times not 
without suggestions, in the context, of the practical loyalty 
thereto of those thus described. These distimilions and con¬ 
trasts also persist fairly constantly through the later parts of 
the LXX, including the Psalms of Solomon. 

When we reach the NT, the striking thing is 
the total disappearance of oi 6aioi a.s a title of 
God*s own peuine. In a substantival sense 60-109 
is used only of .Jesus as Messiah, and that after 
Ps 16(Ac 2®’ 13®®). On the other hand, the 
prerogative phrase for members of the sacred 
Society of Israel, ol dyioif is transferred to the 
members of Christ’s Ecclesia, as conse(Tated to the 
Me.ssianic Kingdom in keening with the holy call¬ 
ing of God. It was, in all probability, the over¬ 
shadowing sense of the privilege of such a status, 
and of the Divine action as bringing it about, that 
caused the objective side to obtain such exclusive 
empha.sis as to prevent the term expressive of 
human devoutness (ol ll<ri04) from emerging as 
before. Christians stood os men called out or 
sanctified by electing grace (^xXe/crol toD OcoO, Col 
3^®; cf. Eph D kXrp-ol dytoi, 1 Co 1®, Ho 1’), their 
sainthood determined by their relation to Christ 
as believers (d 7 lois x. Triarocs 4v XpL 0 T(pf Eph 1^, Col 
1 ® ; cf. rots rjyia 0 fjdt^oit irl 0 r€i rj cts Ac 26^®), 
on the basis ot His sacrificial death (He 10^®* 
which inaugurated the New Covenant (v.®®). 

‘Saints by effectual calling* is thus the primary 
sense of ‘ the saints.* But in all a new spirit or a 
renewed heart is assumed to exist, the subjective 
response quickened by the message of so great 
redemption. All the justified are ‘ saints,* and ns 
such are marked by true ‘repentance from dead 
works and faith towards God.^ But faith towards 
God in Chri.st involves devotion to an obedient 
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walk after Christ’s example, ‘as befitteth saints’ 
(Eph 6 ^); and to this practical aspect of saintship 
attention is growingly directed as time goes on. 
St. Paul is constantly calling on his converts to 
commit themselves, once lor all, to conduct 
‘ worthy of the Lord unto all pleasing ’ (Col 
St. Peter keeps before his reaaers the obligation 
of saintliness, after the pattern of the Holy Father, 
and in remembrance of the superlative cost of their 
initial redemption from their former vain manner 
of life (1 P ; and he refers women to the 

example of ‘ the holy women ’ in the OT (3®). In 
the Apocalypse we read of ‘the patience of the 
saints, those who keep God’s precepts and the 
faith of Jesus* (14^^); and are told that ‘the lino 
linen is tlie righteous deeds [biKanlifiaTa) of the 
saints’ (19”). And indeed this expectation that 
fundamental consecration will appear in conduct 
and character, is a necessary corollary of the 
belief that the believer as such was ‘sealed’ a 
member of the Messianic community by the Holy 
Spirit. Here lay the significance of Christian 
baptism (1 Co 6 '^); and St. Paul at least built his 
whole theory of sanctification upon the abiding 
presence of the Holy Spirit in the ‘saint’ as the 
immanent principle of his new life (Ro 8 ^- 1 Th 

4’* ”). It is by Ills energy that the regenerate will 
wars its warfare against the flesh and attains fuller 
life ( 8 ^®); it is in virtue of His indwelling that the 
saint shall enjoy the final redemption of his whole 
man, including release from the bondage of bodily 
corruption ( 8 ^^*^); and the animating impulse of 
the very life of prayer, whereby saints overcome, 
and realize full manhood in Clirist (Eph 4^''^*’^-), is 
still the self-same Holy Spirit (Ko Eph 3^®®* 
4 S 0 Sanctification. 

Litkratukk.—T he material is collected In Trench, Synonyms 
oj the NTt and in Cremer, Bib.'Thcol. Lex., «. ami 

J. V. Bartlkt. 

SALAMIEL. —An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8^ (BA 
2aXagt?)X, Sa^a/xtTjX). See SllELUMIEL. 

SALAMIS (SaXag/f; Salamis), the first place 
visited by Paul and B.arnabas on the first mis¬ 
sionary journey (Ac 13®), was, as early as the 
6 th cent, n.c., one of the most important Greek 
towns of Cyprus. Under the Persians, it was the 
seat of one of the many Greek princes of the island; 
and in Koman times it was a flourishing mercantile 
town, from which the eastern half of Cyprus was 
governed. Having been overthrown by an earth¬ 
quake in the reign of Constantine, it was rebuilt 
by Constantins, and under the name of Constantia 
became the capital of Cyprus. From A,D. 367-403 
the bishop of Constantia was Epiphanius. 

Under the Koman empire the Jews were very 
numerous in Cyprus ; and there must have been 
a large colony of them at Salamis, with several 
synagogues. They w'cre no doubt attracted by 
the facilities for trade afforded by the fine harbour 
of Salamis, and the farming of the copper mines 
of Cyprus to Herod the Great (Jos. Ant. xvi. iv. 6 ). 
The wmrd was preached in Cyprus soon after the 
martyrdom of Stephen (Ac and amongst 

the early converts was Mnason (Ac 21 ^®). Barna¬ 
bas was a Cypriote (Ac 4®®), and so possibly was 
John Mark, wno accompanied Paul and Barnabas 
to Cyprus. During the suppression of the insur¬ 
rection of the Jews in the reign of Hadrian, 
Salamis suffered greatly, and was almost deserted. 

Salamis stood on tne seashore at the eastern 
end of the great fertile plain—Salaminia—which 
stretches westward for many miles betw^een two 
ranges of mountains. Its harbour was good, and 
from it the rich products of Cyprus were shipped 
to Seleucia and tlie Syrian coast. The harbour is 
now filled with sand and overgrown with thorns 
and thistles; and a few broken columns and frag- 
VOL. IV.—2^ 


ments of mural masonry alone remain to mark the 
greatness of the ancient city. The site is about 
3 miles from the modern FaTnagusta, and not far 
from it is the Greek monastery of St. Barnabas. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SALASADAI.—An ancestor of Judith, Jth 8 * 
(B XapacraSaL, A Xa\a<ra5al, X 2a/>((ra9a/). 

SALATHIEL. — 1 . The father of Zorubbabel, 
1 Es 6 ®* ®® 6 *“* (SaXa^iT^X, and so in the genealogies 

of Mt and Lk 3’^). See Shealtiel and Zerup- 
BABEL. 2. Another name of Esdros, 2 Es 3^ {Sala 
thiel), 

SALEGAH (•’>?7P» ’AtrfXxa, 2eX;t<^, 'ScKxal, EX^d, 
'Axd; Salecha, Salncha ; AV Salcah, in Dt 3*® 
Salchah).—Salecah, one of the cities of Og (Jos 12®), 
was on the eastern boundary of Bashan, to which 
the kingdom of Og extended (Dt 3 ^®, Jos 13^^. 
Though not specially mentioned, it must have 
been included in ‘ all the kingdom of Og, king of 
Bashan,’ which was given to the half tribe of 
Manasseh (Jos 13^*^). But in 1 Ch 5 '^ the children 
of Gad are said to have dwelt ‘ in the land of 
Bashan unto Salecah.’ 

Salecah was held by the Nabataeans under king 
Aretas (H.c. 9 -a.d. 40), whose coins have been 
found in the ruins. It was an important place in 
Koman times, and was specially sacred to Allat, 
the mother of the gods. It is identical with the 
present i^alkluid —the ^arkhad of Abulfeda, who 
mentions its numerous vineyards, and the Selcath 
of William of Tyre, in w'hose day it was a strong 
fortress. The town occupies a commanding posi¬ 
tion a little south of the last spurs of Jebcl Haurdn, 
at the point where the great eastern road, that led 
from Gadara to the Persian Gulf, entered the desert. 
In the town, now occupied by Druses, there are 
many of the ancient houses—some almost perfect. 
The water-supply was, and still is, derived from 
rain water collected in reservoirs and cisterns. A 
conical volcanic hill rises to a height of over 300 ft. 
aI)Ove the town, and in its crater stands the castle. 
It w'as built, or rebuilt, by the Romans, and must 
afterwards have been restored by the Arabs or the 
Seljiik Turks, for at the time of the Crusades it 
was an important fortress. From it the old Roman 
road can be seen running straight as an arrow over 
the plain towards Bosra and Gadara, and east¬ 
ward as it enters the desert on its way to the 
Persian Gulf (Porter, Giant Cities of Bashan, p. 75 ; 
Ileber-Percy, A Visit to Bashan and Argoh). 

C. W. Wilson. 

SALEM (SdXr/yuoy, AV Salum), 1 Es 8^ = Sliallum, 
an ancestor of Ezra (cf. Ezr 7^); called also Sale- 
mas (?), 2 Es lb 

SALEM (dV, Shalem ; SaXii/x ; Salem). —1. A 
place of wdiich Melchizedek was king (Gn 14*®, 
Ho 7*’ *). It was, apparently, near a broad open 
valley {"emek), called ‘ the vale of Sluiveh,’ or ‘ the 
king^s vale^ (Gn 14*'*). Various positions have 
been assigned to Salem. Josephus and the Jewish 
commentators identified the town wdth Jerusalem, 
and believed Salem to be the ancient name of that 
city (Jos. Ant. I. x. 2, BJ vi. x. ; Onkelos and all 
the Targg.). This was also the oj)inion of the 
early Christians, for Jerome {Q\i. in Gen.) writes 
of Melchizedek as ‘ king of Salem, which was the 
old name of Jerusalem,’ and he alludes to the 
same belief in Ep. Ixxiii. ad Ev. § 2. (See also Eus. 
Onom. *Upov<ra\^fi), Jerome himself, however, iden¬ 
tified Salem with a place called Salumias, in the 
Jordan Valley, 8 miles south of Scythopolis, where 
the ruins of the palace of Melchizedek were shown 
{Ep. Ixxiii. ad Ev. § 7 ; Onom. s. ‘ Salem,’ ‘Aenon ’). 
At this spot there is now an artificial mound {tell)^ 
and on it the tomb of Sheikh Salim. In a frag- 
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ment preserved by Eusebius {Prctp. Ev. ix. 22) the 
meeting of Abram and Melciiizedek is said to have ! 
taken place in ‘Ar-Garizin, that is, Mt. Gcrizim. ! 
This is probably a tradition derived from the belief, | 
current in the times of Eusebius and Jerome, that 
Shechem was the Shalem (AV, llVrn) of Gn 33^® 
{Onom, 8, ‘Salem,* ‘Sichem*). This view was 
advocated by Dean Stanley {S. and F. 250). The 
Samaritan tradition places Salem at east of 

NAblus. liochart {rhcdcij ii.) and Ewald {0e8cK 
i. 410) supposed Salem to have been east of Jordan, 
between Damascus and Sodom. 

The most probable view is that Salem was 
Jerusalem. Ijie arguments in its favour are:— 
that Jems, is so called in Ps 70® (see below); that 
Salem as the residence of a priest-king must have 
been an important and well-known city, and that, 
if it be not Jerusalem, it is only once mentioned in 
the OT ; the similarity of the names of the two 
kings Melchizedek and Adonizedek (Jos 10 \ if 
this and not Adonibezek is the correct reading, see 
Adoni/kdek) ; and the parallel drawn between 
Mcdchizedek and the king of the line of David 
ruling at Jerusalem (Ps 110^). In the Tel el- 
Aniarna tablets, w'hich are earlier than the con¬ 
quest of Palestine by Joshua, Jerusalem appears 
as Uni'Salimt that is, according to Sayce [but 
this inter]»retation is extremely doubtful], the city 
of the god Salim, or god of peace. It may be 
n<Ided that Abram’s route on his return irom 
Damascus to Hebron might well have passed 
through Jems., and that the vale of Shaven may 
Inive been the broad open head of the valley of 
Hinnom before it contracts and becomes a ravine 
See, further, Dillm. on (in 14*^; Sayce, 
JiCM 2m ir., Etui 28 ; Hommel, AHT 201. 

2. {iv ; in pace) There is a general agree¬ 

ment that in 1*8 70® ‘ Salem * is Jerusalem. Each 
of the two names Salem and Zion indicates Jeru¬ 
salem as the special seat of Divine worshij), as 
Judah and Israel each stand for the whole nation 
in Ps76i 114®. 

3* The valley of Salem {rhv ai)\C>va 'ZoX^fx) is 
mentioned (dth 4^) as one of the places to w'hich 
the i)ex)])lo of Judfea sent messengers on the ap¬ 
proach of llolofernes. Keland suggests {Pal. 
]). 977) that the original 11 eb. reading was W'oV 
oSrS av\u}va els ZaXT^g, ‘into the plain to 

Sab*m,’ that is, into the Jordan Valley (AuXw*^) to 
Salem), and that the Greek translators rendered 
w ithout the repeated els. The i)lace was very pos¬ 
sibly that calle<l Saluinias by Jerome (see above), 
which was situated not far from the point at w’hicli 
the ancient road from Bethshcan to Shechem left 
the ])lain of the Jordan and entered the hills. 

4 . In Jer 4l[48J ® the L.XX (H) reads Salem for 
Shiloh. This Salem, if the readinfj be correct, 
must have been near Shetdiein, and possibly at 
SAlim to the east of Edblus, 

C. W. Wilson. 

SALEMAS {Salamet Sa7c7na^y AV Sadamias), 
2 Eh l* = Shallum, an ancestor of Ezra (<*f. Ezr 7*-*); 
called also Salem, I Ks 8 *. There is some doubt as 
to the nominative of this name in 2 Esdras. It 
occurs in the genitive, for w’hi<;h Dr. James reads in 
the text Saleme, with note ‘ Salemte A.’ 

SALIM {HaXel/jL ; Snlhn ).—A towm or village 
named (Jn 3®*) to indicate the position of A^non,— 
the ‘ 8 ]>ring 8 ’ in which John was baj)tizing,—and, 
prcstnnably, a well-known jdace. It was on the 
west side of Jordan (cf. Jn 3®® with I®® and lO**^’), 
but its site has not yet lieen determined. Various 
identilications have been suggested. 

( 1 ) Eusebius and Jerome {Onoin. s. ‘ ACnon ’) 
state that in their day iEnon w’as shown 8 miles 
8 outh of Scythopolis, near Salim {Salumias), and 
the Jordan. This Salim is now, app)arently, Tell 


Eidhghah (see Salem), not far from which is a 
group of fine springs that answer well to the 
‘ many waters * of ^Enon. It has been obiected to 
this site that, as it was in Samaria, the Jews 
would not have gone to it to be baptized. But 
it is probable, from its position, that Salumias 
was in the district of Scythopolis — a town of 
Decapwlis, with a large population of Jews noted 
for their strict performance of all religious observ¬ 
ances. See, further, Westcott on Jn 3®®, 

(2) Robinson {BRP iii. 333) and Conder {Tent- 
Work, i. 91) have proposed Sdlim, east of Ndhltts; 
but this place is 4 miles from the springs identified 
with A^non, and separated from them by a range 
of hills. It is, too, in the heart of Samaria, and 
not far from Shechem. 

(3) Barclay {City of the Great King, 658-670) 
identifies A'mon with the co])ious springs in Wddy 
Fdrah, to the N.E. of Jerusalem, and is of opinion 
that Salim was in the Wddy Suleim n^ar'Andta 
(Anathoth). 

(4) Biiscliin" identifies Salim with 'Ain Karim, 
the traditional birthplace of St. John. 

( 6 ) Alford {Gr, Test. Jn 3®®) and Riehm {HWB, 
8. ‘Salim’) suppose Salim and yEnon to bo Shilhim 
(LXX ITXfe/g) and Ain in the Negeb (Jos 15®®). 
But these tw’o places in the southernmost parts of 
Judah, as yet unidentilied, seem to be too far 
removed from what is known of the scene of the 
Baptist’s labours, C. W. Wilson. 

SALIMOTH (B SaXetgwf?, A 'kauaXiyuiid, due to a 
wrong division of syllables in the names Bavf | 
AV Assalimoth), 1 Es 8 ®®. Called 
Shelomith, Ezr 8 ^^ 

SALLAI (*Vp).—1. The eponyra of a Benjamite 
family which settled at Jerusalem after the 
Return, Neh 11 ® {'^jjXel). 2 . The name of a priestly 
family, Neh 12 -’^ (Bj<*A om., ZaXXaf), called 
in v.^ Sallu, 

SALLU.—1. The eponym of a Benjamite family 
W'hich settled at Jerusalem after the Return, 
1 Ch 9® (N^Vp; B 2 )aXa>/i, A T^aXu)), Neh ID (wVp; 
B 2 T;Xa>, ^ 2 . The name of a priestly 

family, Neh 12"^ (<Vo; BS*A om., K®* ^ SaXoi/af), 
called in v.®** Sallal. 

SALLUMUS (SdXXocAios), 1 Es 9®® = Shallum, Ezr 
10®^; called Salum, 1 Es 5®®. 

SALMA.— See Salmon. 

SALMAI ('!?^^).—The eponym of a family of 
Nethinim, Neh 7"*® (B SaXagef, A 2 eX/aef, K ’Lap.aeL), 
called in Ezr 2 **® Shamlai {RerS ; Kethibh 
followed by A V text Shalmai ; B 2a^adv, A XeXafxl), 
and in 1 Es 5®® SUBAl. 

SALMANASAR (^afmano^ar ).—2 Es 13 «>=Shal¬ 
maneser (which see). 

SALMON, or SALMA Ru 4”. Ru i", 

1 Ch 2 " '>‘» “•I.XX Rn B, 1 Ch 2 »A j 

Ru A, 1 Cli 2" B ; 1 Ch 2 '"- «; NT 

DoX/tti. with variant ZaXd (N* B Aeth.) in Lk 3*®).— 
The father of Boaz and son of Nabsbon of the 
tribe of Judah (Ru4®®*®'), and therefore in the 
direct line of the ancestry of our Lord (Mt I®*®, 
Lk . 3 ®®). If the Salma of 1 Ch 2®^- is the same 
person, he w’as the ‘ father ’ or ‘ founder * of Beth- 
lebem, but it is to be noticed that that Salma is 
reckoned os one of the sons of Caleb the son of 
Ilur.* From Mt 1® we learn that Salmon married 
Rabab. The Salma of 1 Ch 2 ®* hod many descend- 

* This cannot mean In any case that Balma wai literally a 
eon of Caleb. 
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njits,—Bethlehem and the Netophathites, Atroth- 
beth-Joab| and half of the Manahathites, the Zor> 
ites,—but the text of the verse seems to have been 
corrupted. Some have wished to distinguish be¬ 
tween Salma and Salmon, in order to lengthen the 

f enealogy, but it is scarcely to be conceived that a 
itferent person is intended in the two consecutive 
verses of Ruth (43o* 21 ). As to the genealogy of 
Christ, Eusebius {HE ii. 7) asserts quite distinctly 
that genealogical tables of various families, such 
as that of David, were in existence up to the time 
of tiie Herods. That this is possible may be 
gathered from the care exercised at the time of 
the return from the Babylonish captivity about 
noting those who ‘could not show their fathers’ 
houses, and their seed, whether they were of 
Israel ’ (Ezr 2 ®®, cf. Neh 7®^}. 

H. A, Redpath. 

8ALM0NE ; Salmone), —The name of a 

promontory at the N.E. end of Crete, now Cape 
SiderOt on which stood a temple of Athene. The 
Alexandrian ship in which St. Paul sailed from 
Myra for Italy, after reaching Cnidus with difficulty, 
met the full force of the N.W. wind, and could not 
continue her voyage on the direct track, which 
passed close to the southern points of Morea. The 
captain, consequently, determined to alter her 
course and, when oft (/card) Salmone (Ac 27’), to 
work his way westward under the lee of Crete. 
The arguments in favour of a N.W. wind, and its 
influence on the course of the ship, are well stated 
W Smith of Jordanhill ( Voyage and Shipwreck of 
St. Paul, p. 35). C. W. WILSON. 

SAIiOAS (B SdX^as, A 2 aX 6 as, AV Talsas, from 
the Aid.), 1 Es 9'--=Ela8ah, Ezr 10^**. 

SALOM. —A Greek form (ZaXdi/x) of the name 
SllALLUM (diW). Its only application in EV is to 
Saloiii, the father of Hilkiah, Bar 1 ’. 

SALOME {'Za\(A)/xri). —1. The daughter of Herodias, 
Mt 14®'®, Mk ; see Hekod, vol, ii. pp. 355, 
360. 2 . A woman present at the crucifixion, Mk 

15^^ and afterwarcls a visitor at the sepulchre, 
Mk 16^ The comparison of the former passage 
with Mt 27®® leaves little doubt that she was 
also the wife of Zebedee, and, if so, she figures 
in the incident of Mt 20 **'^. Nothing else is 
known of her, though there are many conjectures, 
of which the principal is that she was a sister of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus. In support of that 
view may be cited a reading of the Pesliitta version 
of Jn Ifl-^ (cf. also the Jerus. Syr. lectionary), and 
a presumptive unlikelihood, on account of the 
similarity of the names, that Mary the wife of 
Clopas was a sister of the mother of Jesus. James 
and John would thus be the cousins of Jesus, and 
the silence of the NT as to so close a relationship 
becomes significant. ‘ Many other women ’ were 
present at the crucifixion, Mk 15^^; and amongst 
these unnamed disciples must probably be sought 
the sister of Mary, the identification with Salome 
being precarious m the extreme, and sustained by 
no real evidence. See, further, art. Mary, vol. 
iii. p. 278 f. R. W. Moss. 

SALT (n^D, &\as, d\s ).—This mineral (sodium 
chloride) is in such general use as a condiment 
to food amongst all civilized nations that it has 
become a necessity ; and undoubtedly it is bene¬ 
ficial in the animal economy as an antiseptic, and 
a preventive to the development of intestinal 
worms. Even wild animals feel its necessity as 
well as domestic cattle; and it is well known that 
in former times when the bison roamed in immense 
herds over the plains of North America they made 
long journeys to the ‘salt-licks,’ or salinas, for 


the purpose of licking the ground coated with this 
mineral. Salt of commerce is one of the most 
abundant of substances, and is found to a greater 
or less extent in nearly all countries, especially in 
England, Germany, Switzerland, and the Austrian 
Alps ; in India, both in the salt range of the 
Punjab and in the great salt lake of Sambur in 
Rajputana; in China, and in N. America. In 
Europe and the British Isles its chief source is the 
Triassio formation. It is also the most abundant 
saline ingredient in the waters of the ocean * and 
of most salt lakes. On the coasts of Spain, Italy, 
and some other countries, salt of commerce is 
largely extracted from the oceanic waters by 
evaporation. Salt is found also in the waters of 
nearly all rivers. 

The chief source of salt in Palestine is, and 
always has been, the terraced hill, called Khashrti 
Usdunif on the south-western shore of the Dead 
Sea (which see); and this trade is still carried on 
by the Arabs. Here a cliff of solid rock-salt from 
30 to 60 ft. high,t capped by white marl, extends 
for a distance of nearly 7 miles along the shore of 
the lake, and affords an inexhaustible supply; 
while salt is also obtained from pits dug into the 
sand or slime of the shore, into which the waters of 
the Dead Sea are admitted and then allowed to 
evaporate. The abundance of salt was of the greatest 
use to the Israelites, not only for domestic pur¬ 
poses, but for use in the sacrifices of the temple 
(Lv 2‘*, Ezr 6^ Mk 9'“’); and so Antiochus the 
Great, as a reward for tlie alliance of the Jews in 
his wars with Ptolemy Philopator, bestowed upon 
them gifts for their sacrifices, of wine, oil, and other 
articles, amongst which were 375 medimni of salt.t 
Cf. Ezk 47 ^^ (l^Vm), where, in the prophetic de¬ 
scription of the ideal future, after tfie Dead Sea 
as a whole has been sweetened, the marshes are 
still reserved for the production of salt. 

Salt trade was extensively carried on in ancient 
times along the caravan routes in Syria, Palestine, 
and Northern Africa. One of the chief of these 
was the route from the ports of Phoenicia to the 
Persian Gulf through Palmyra. The Phoenicians 
manufactured salt by evaporation from sea-water, 
and used it for salting fish. 

Emlilernatic Uses of the Term. — Owing to its 
purifying, sustaining, and antiseptic qualities, 
salt became an emblem of fidelity and friendship 
amongst Eastern nations. To have ‘eaten of his 
salt,’ and thus partaken of his hospitality, was 
(and still is) regarded by the Arabs as a token or 
pledge of eternal amity. So in the Bible it is 
used as an emblem of the Covenant (‘a covenant 
of salt’) between J" and Ills people (Nu 18*®, 
2 Ch 13®). In memorable language our Lord 
applies the expression to His disciples: ‘Ye are 
the salt of the earth’ (Mt 5*®). Again He says: 

‘ Salt is good ; but if the salt have lost its saltness, 
wherewith will ye season it?’ and He concludes 
with the injunction ; ‘ Have salt in yourselves, and 
have peace one with another’ (Mk 9®®). 

Excess of saltness in the ground produces 
sterility ; hence a salt-land becomes emblematic of 
barrenness and desolation (Dt 29^, Jer 17®, Zeph 
2 **); and a city when destroyed was sown with 
salt, in token that it was never again to be re¬ 
stored. Thus it hai)i)ened in the case of Shechem 
when captured by Abimelech (Jg 9"). 

E. Hull. 

SALT, CITY OP (n^sn tv).— This was one of 
the cities which fell to the lot of the tribe of 
Judah, and was situated in the wilderness of 

• In the proportion of 28 to 29 (franiines i>er litre. 

t Hull, otoxini Seir^ ch. xiv. p. 129; I^artct, Voyarje dPBay 
ploration dela Mpt Norte ; TriBtram, Land of Itirael, 326. 

( Job. Ant. xn. iii. 3. Revenue woa raised by a tax on Hilt, 
the retnisHion of which was offered the Jewf by Demetrius 
kiii^ of Syria; ib. xm. ii. 8. 
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Beth'arabah (Jos 15®'* •*). Tt Weos also not far 
from En-gedi, the site of which we know ; hence 
it may be inferred to have occupied some position 
on the western shore of the Dead Sea, between 
En-gedi and Khashm Usdum (the salt mountain. 
See art. Salt). E. Hull. 

SALT SEA.— See Dead Ska. 

SALT, VALLEY OP (n*?p-K\a). — The scene of 
memorable victories of David, or of AV>ishai his 
lieutenant, over the Edomites (2 S 8 '®, 1 Ch 18'^),* 
and at a later period of Amaziah over the same 
liereditary enemies of Judah (2 K 2 Ch 25"). 
The position of this valley can scarcely be a matter 
for doubt, both on account of its historical associa¬ 
tions as related in the above passages, and from 
the position of the salt mountain, Khashm Usdum^ 
which rises from the western shore of the Dead 
Sea. The accounts of the battles would lead to the 
inference that the position was some valley lying 
between Jerusalem and Edom of which Petra (Sela) 
was the capital; and the name indicates the prox¬ 
imity of either the salt mountain or the salt sea. 
Both the inferences are satisfied by identifying the 
Valley of Salt with the plain extending from the 
southern end of the Dead Sea to the foot of the cliffs 
(the ascent of 'A^^^abbim), f which cross the valley 
from side to side and form the southern margin 
of the Ghor. This plain is of sufhcient extent to 
be the battleground for large armies. See arts. 
Arauah and Dead Sea. E. Hull. 

SALTWORT (Job 30^ RV).— See Mallows. 

8ALU —The father of Zimri the Simeonite I 

chief who was slain, along with the Midianitish 
woman, by Bhinehas, Nu 25'^ (13 SaX/uttn/, A SaXw, 
Luc. 2 aXwA 4 ), 1 Mac 2 ‘^® (SaXw^, hence AV Saloni). 

SALUM (A 2aXoi5/A, B om.), 1 Es 6 ’^ = Shallum, 
the licad of a family of porters (cf. Ezr 2'*^). Called 
Sallunius, 1 Es 9*®. 

SALUTATION (NT A(Tira<rfi6s; ‘salute’in OT is 
expressed by Tia [lit. ‘ bless’] or [lit. *ask 

for the peace of ’], in NT by d<nrdl^o/xai [also tr. in 
AV ‘greet’]).—In the modern East .some word or 
act of salutation accompanies all social intercourse, 
the phrases and gestures being modified according 
to the occasion and the relationship of the parties. 
It is against all the courtesies of Oriental life to 
deliver any message, ask information, or pass to 
any matter of business, without some form of salu¬ 
tation by which in(]uiry is made after each other’s 
welfare, and goodwill is expressed. Thus a traveller 
seekinjj direction from a peasant by the roadside 
must first hail him by expressing a wish that 
his toil may bring an ample reward. Similarly, 
a purchaser on entering a shop, before mentioning 
what he wants or engaging in the usual sword¬ 
play aliout the price, must salute the merchant 
witli the wish that the day may prove one of bless¬ 
ing and profit. Remoteness from cities and centres 
of civilization does not mean ignorance of such 
etiquette, as the Bedawin of the desert excel in 
this politeness. No inferiority of position is allowed 
to excuse the omission of such courtesy: the 
beggar at the door expects a salutation along 
with the copper or piece of bread, and, if refused 

• Both those passages. Judging by the context, evidently refer 
to the same event, but In the former it Is ‘ the Syrians* who are 
vanquished, In the latter It is' the Edomitos.’ As it is extremely 
improliahle that the Syrians should have been enc'oiiiiter^ at 
the southern extremity of the Dead Sea, we must suppose that 
the latter is the correct account, and that the former is an 
error due to transcription. (See Driver, i>arn, 217 f.). 

ta*soorpioDS,* which are found under the stones 
at this place. 


charity, claims that he shall at least be dismissed 
with a recommendation to the Divine care. Some¬ 
thing of formal dignity mingles also with the 
daily salutations in the family. Some of the chief 
occasions of salutation are; the birth of a son, a 
marriage, the meeting of relatives away from 
liome, the return of a friend from a journey, the 
appeals of tlie street l>eggar. Salutations are also 
ollered to llie host after partaking of refresh¬ 
ments, upon meeting a fellow-traveller on the 
road, and on visits of respect to ecclesiastical or 
government officials. 

Oriental salutation, ancient and modem, owes 
much of its originating motive and distinctiveness 
of character to the following facts of Oriental 
life:— 

( 1 ) The strong sense of personal dignity among 

Orientals .—In Job 29 there is an enumeration of 
the elements of Oriental greatness, and a descrip¬ 
tion of the happiness of the man who is met on 
every side by tlie reverence, obedience, and loving 
gratitude or those to whom he has been a bene¬ 
factor. The same sense of dignity implies a quick 
recognition of allront, and a strong feeling of 
indignation when the claim to respect is rejmdi- 
ated. lienee the complaint over the cessation of 
the w'onted reverence in Job 30. The narrative in 
the Bk. of Esther turns upon the salutation that 
Mordecai refused to llaman. Christ’s Oriental 
hearers would be deeply stirred by the apj)eal of 
the allronted guest (Lk and by the list of 

indignities heaped upon the neglected king (Mt 
2542 .Tpg ancient sculptures and paintings of 
Assyria and Egypt show the forms of prostration 
in which gods and kings were saluted and suppli¬ 
cated. Similar formalities are mentioned in the 
Jlible as being employed in ordinary social life 
(On 33^ 1 S 25‘^*®>). The usual salute of 

reverence is that of standing erect. Thus children 
ri.se to salute their parents (Pr 31*®); and in the 
village, when the men are gathered in a room on 
the occasion of a marriage or funeral, it is customary 
for all to rise and stand whenever a member of the 
village or a visitor from the neighbourliood enters 
the room. There is a weinl allusion to this 
custom in Is 14^ The most impressive form of 
salutation is to kneel, and clasp and kiss the feet. 
This is done when some favour is sought or 
iniluence solicited on helialf of oneself or a friend 
(2 K 4^). When words fail, and there are no more 
tears to shed, this oratory of silent helplessness 
seems to say, ‘ Cast me not aw'ay from thy pres¬ 
ence* (Ps 5H'). It is the power of weakness over 
strength through the confession of weakness. 

(2) The comfort derived from physical healthy 
peace of inindy and family affection .—With Ori- 

1 entals the summit is always more pleasant than 
I the ascent; work is undertaken in order to the 
attainment of rest rather than rest enjoyed in 
order to the renewal of labour. When anything 
urgent or important has to be done, the early 
morning is chosen, so that, if possible, rest of 
mind may bo recovered before the evening (On 22®, 
Jer 7^®). An Arabic proverb says, ‘ It is better to 
have bad new*s in the morning than news of any 
kind in the evening.* Hence a fulness of mean¬ 
ing, a sense of needed comfort, in the salutation of 
peace (dNVv^ shdlCrn^ €lp-f)V'q)^ implying both the safety 
of Divine'protection and the restfuliiess of human 
friendship (Gn 26®®*®'44", Ex 4'®, Nu 6 ®®, Jg 18®, 
1 S 1 '’ 20 ^® 26®* ®® 29’, 1 Ch 12 '®. Mk 5®"). The ques¬ 
tion of giving and receiving this salutation of 
peace was one of grave importance to travellets 
meeting strangers on the road. If tlie strangers 
were enemies, they would also be aliens in religion, 
and unable to call down the blessing of their god 
upon those who w'ere under the protection of 
another. Even at the present day, Moslems, Jews, 
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and Christians shrink from bestowing upon each 
other the salutation of peace. To the Moslem 
especially it seems heterodox to wish peace to the 
inlidel, and an impertinence to be thus saluted by 
him. These limitations are left behind in Mt 5^’. 
lienee the directness of the question, ‘ Art thou 
for us, or for our adversaries?’ (Jos 6 '*), and the 
anxious inouiry, * Is it peace ? * (2 K Hence 

also the abhorrence of deceitful salutation (Ps 28®, 
Jer 6 ^^ Ezk 13^^). The ordinary hail of travellers 
on the road is the old formula mentioned in Ps 
118^, Mt 21 * 23**, ‘Blessed is he that cometh.* 
Among relatives and familiar friends the form of 
salutation after an interval of separation is to kiss 
on both cheeks, or on each side of the neck. It is 
the kiss of brotherly love, and is frequently re¬ 
ferred to in Scripture (Gn 27^ 29^^*^* 31®* 33*, Ex 
4^7, Ps 85'* ; cf. lio 16'®, 1 Co 2 Co 13'* ‘ Salute 
one another with a holy kiss,* similarly 1 Th 6 *® 

‘ Salute all the brethren with a holy kiss,* and 1 P 
5 '** ‘ Salute one another with a kiss of love ’). In the 
case of children saluting their parents, scholars their 
teachers, and servants their masters, the custom is 
to stand, and, bowing down, to kiss the hand. In 
Oriental letters the opening sentence frequently 
begins with the expression, ‘After kissing your 
hands,* as a token of respect. This reverential 
salutation of kissing the hands is always given to 
priests, rabbis, and sheikhs of religion. It was the 
salutation claimed by the Pharisees (Mk 12 *®). 
Absalom changed the salutation of respect to that 
of equal friendship (2 S 15®* *). There prevails at 
the present time a comi)romise of courtesy by which 
one seizes the hand of a friend in order to give the 
kiss of veneration, but the other defeats the design 
by quickly withdrawing his hand as soon as his 
lingers have been touched. See art. Kiss. 

In Bible instances of salutation, where one 
person falls upon the neck of another, the Hob. 
word for ‘ neck * zavvdr) is used in the dual 
[probably not plural] as indicating the two sides 
that are kissed (Gn 27'® 33^ 45'^ 46® Ca 4*). 

In Oriental salutation great attention is paid to 
asking after each other’s health and general wel¬ 
fare, in the course of a call of courtesy or on an 
occasion of meeting. It is exceedingly trying to 
a Western, who craves some exchange of thought, 
to have to answ^er these repeated inquiries after 
his health, more especially as every such inquiry 
begins another circulating decimal of devout 
commonplaces. It is owing to the prominence 
given to this matter that the visit of salutation in 
the Bible is often described as a health-inquiry 
(1 S 10 ^ 17® 30-" KV gives the more general ‘salute* 
instead of ‘ask of welfare’ in 1 Ch 18'®). The 
union of reverence and alfec.tion in salutation is 
exemplified in Ex 18’^, 1 S 20^', 2 S 14**. The 
salutation of bowing and ki.ssing was employed 
in the worship of Baal (Job 31-^, 1 K 19'®). 

The injunction, ‘Salute no man by the way* 
(2 K 4®, Lk 10 ^), referred to the inevitable delay 
imposed by common courtesy in asking and answer¬ 
ing formal inquiries as to health, family, etc. 
The special responsibility of one sent by another 
is recognized by the Orientals, and the messenger 
is saved from the charge of rudeness by a proverb 
which says, ‘ The messenger has only to deliver his 
message.* 

(3) The deep-seated conviction that both blessinp 
and cursing in salutation tend to work out their 
fulfilment. —It was of importance to give or to 
withhold the salutation of peace. The salutation 
at parting took the form of a benediction (liu !*• 

1 S 2 Cf**, 2 S 19**), and consequently the same word 
might mean ‘rejoice* or ‘farewell* (J*h 4^). This 
form of salutation is exemplified in rich fulness at 
the close of the Pauline Epistles. When Christ 
said that the ‘ peace * He gave was not after the 


custom of the world, He referred to the emptiness 
that had come to mark salutations that once 
expressed a precise meaning and a sincere desire 
(Lk 24*®, Jn 14® 20'*). The disciples were told that 
when they went forth in His name, and invoked 
the Divine blessing on a house, and were refused 
admittance and hospitality, then the blessing 
returned to those who had uttered it. It was their 
introduction to what has since become a familiar 
law in the Christian service, that whatever is 
forfeited for the Lord is found in Him. 

G Id IdACKIE 

SALVATION, SAVIOUR.— The purpose of this 
art. is to give a general survey of the doctrine of 
salvation as developed within the period covered 
by the Biblical writings. Of necessity the subject 
stands in close relations with others treated in the 
Dictionary, and the reader is therefore recom¬ 
mended to consult, in addition to special articles 
on such subjects as Faith, Mediator, Redeemer, 
Ransom, Parousia, etc., the general articles on 
God, Holy Spirit, Jesus Christ, Messiah, 
Kingdom of God, and Eschatology. It will be 
the aim of this article, as far as possible, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition, and, passing over points of 
detail, to confine itself to a oird’s-eye view of the 
doctrine as a wdiole. 


i. Tho Words, 
ll. The Idea (in general), 
iii. History of the Idea. 

1. In the Old Testament. 

2. Between the Testaments. 

8. In the Teaching of Jesus. 

4. In the New Testament: (a) in general; (J>) St. Paul; 

(c) St. John. 

It. Systematic Statement. 

1. Nature of Salvation: {a) temporal and spiritual; 

(b) individual and social; (c) present and future. 

2. Conditions of Salvation; (a) on the Divine side; 

(b) on the human side. 

3. Extent of Salvation : (a) in this life ; (6) in the life to 

come; (c) in the universe. 

i. The Words.— ‘Salvation* is in OT tr. of a 
numher of words, the principal of which arc : 

VT. or [only Ps 68 ® RV ‘deliverances*], 

from the stem (lit. ‘ to be broad, spacious *; 
only found in Niphal and lliphil, the latter with the 
meaning ‘deliver*); in the ^T it is tr. of aufTjjpla, 
from ortufw ‘ to save ’ (less frequently of t6 
neut. of the adj. <j(jOTi}pio %; e.g. Lk 2*® 3®, Ac 28®, 
Eph 6 '^; cf. Tit 2 " erwrrjpios, ‘ the 

grace of God bringing salvation*). Other words 
translated ‘save* in our VSS are in OT .vn and 
(Piol and lliphil of ‘ to live,’ with the 
meaning ‘to keep living,* ‘to save alive*; so Gn 
12 '* 19'® 45’ [RV] 60®, Ex !'’•'®. Nu 22 ** 31'®, Dt 20 '®, 
Jos 2'* 6 “ Jg 8 '* 21'®, 1 S 27", 1 K 18® 20 *', 2 K 7®. 
Ezk 13*®- and esp. Ezk 3'® 18*’, where the reference 
is to escape from penalty through repentance); 
V’vn (lit. ‘ to snatch away,’ with meaning ‘deliver,* 
by which it is usually rendered both in AV and 
RV; e.g. 1 S 12 *' and often. The tr. ‘ save * occurs 
in AV only 2 S 19*). bSp (Piel of unused ‘to 
slip away, ‘ to escape,’ with meaning ‘ to let or 
cause to escape,* hence ‘to deliver’; 1 S 19", 2 S 
19®, 1 K 1 '*, Job 20 *®, Jer 48®, and 2 S 19* KV, Jer 
51®'®®); (lit. ‘to keep,* ‘to i>reserve*; Job 2®, 
RV ‘ spare *). In NT the word ‘save’ is usually the 
translation of but the comj)ound diao'ul’uf is 

rendered ‘ save * in three instances (Lk 7* RV, where 
AV renders ‘heal,* Ac 27®*, 1 P 3'^®, cf. Ac 23*® ‘ to 
bring safe*; elsewhere ‘escape* Ac 27®® 28', or 
‘make whole* Mt 14*®), and the same is true in 
one case (2P2®AV) of (pvXdaao} (lit. ‘to guard,* 
‘to preserve,* so RV). The phrase Trepnrolrjffit 

in He 10** is rendered ‘ saving of the soul * in 
oth version.^. 

‘Saviour* is the tr. in OT of the Hiph. ptop. 
(yV’iD) of (so Jg 3 *-'®, Is 19*® 43", and often); 
in NT and LXX of crun-Tip, from 
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xL The Idea. — The root idea in salvation is * 
deliverance. In every cose some danger or evil is 
presupposed, in rescue from which salvation con¬ 
sists. Since in primitive times one of the greatest 
dangers to be feared is defeat in battle, salvation 
is oiten used in OT in the sense of * victory* {e.g. 
Ex 15^ IS KV * deliverance,* 19® RV ‘vic¬ 
tory,’ Ps 2 U® RVm ‘victory’), and successful 
warriors are called * saviours^ (e.j 7 . Jg 3 *-^®, Neh 
9®’). But this is only one modification of a much 
broader usage. Men are said to be saved from 
trouble (Ps 34®, Is 33^ Jer 14® 30’; cf. 1 S 10'», Ps 
107^®* enemies (2 S 3^®), violence (2 S 22 ®, Ps 69® 
‘bloodthirsty men*), reproach (Ps 57®), exile (Ps 
106'*’, Jer 30^® 46®®, Zee 8 ’), death (Ps 6 ^, cf. v.®), sin 
(Ezk 36-®, cf. Ps 130®, Mt 1 ®^). Since all deliverance 
comes from God, lie is frequently spoken of as 
‘Saviour’(so esp. in Deutero-Isaiah 43 ®*^* 451 B .21 
49®® 601® 63® ; but also Jer 14®, Hos 13S 2 S 2‘2®, Ps 
106®*). The name ‘ Saviour * is often applied to God 
in the Apocrypha {e.g. Ad. Est 16®, Bar 4 ®®, Jth 
9**, Wis 16’, Sir 51*, 1 Mac 4®®; cf. 3 Mac 6 ®®- ®® 7*®, 
Ps-Sol 3’ 8 ®® 16® 17®). It is less frequent in NT, 
being found only in Lk P’, 1 Ti 1 * 2 ® 4 *®, Tit 1 * 2 *®, 
Jude ®®. Elsewhere in NT the title is applied only 
to Jesus Christ (so Lk 2 ** and often). With the 
growth of the Messianic idea we find the tendency 
to use the words ‘save* and ‘salvation’ in a 
technical theological sense of the deliverance to 
be brought in with the Messianic age {e.g. Jer 23®) 
or at the last day (la 25®). This usage, which is 
common in the Apocalyptic literature {e.g, Enoch 
62*® 99*®, Apoc. Bar 68 ®, 2 Es 8 ®; cf. Pa-Sol 10 ® 12 ’), 
reappears in NT in such passages as Mt 10 ®® 24*®* ®® 
ancf parall., Ko 11 ®« 13**, 1 Co 3 *®, 2 Ti 4 *® RV, He 
92 a, 1 p 18 . 2 . 10 ^ The word is still used, however, 
in NT as in OT, in the wider sense of deliverance 
from trouble (so Ja 5*® of the healing of the sick, 
and often in the Gospels). AVith tiie deepening 
sense of moral evil, ‘ salvation ’ acquires a more 
profound ethical and spiritual meaning. It in¬ 
cludes deliverance from sin itself as well as from 
the various evils which are the conseciuenco of sin, 
and so comes to stand, in the spiritual realm as 
well as in the temporal, for a present experience 
as well as for a future expectation. The growth of 
this deeper meaning will become a])parent as we 
pass to a brief review of the history, 
iii. History of the Idea.— 

The .S'ourccj.—In Uie present state of Biblical criticism, any 
attempt to trace the development of a theolojpcal conception 
must be provisional. As a part of general history, the history 
of doctrine is dependent for its sources upon the results reached 
in the wider discipline, and the uncertainty which still obtains 
as to the date and authorship of many OT passages {fi.g. Psalms) 
hinders the theologian In his attempt at constructive statement. 
On the other hand, the student of doctrine has an advantage 
over the general historian. For there is an inner logic of 
Ideas which Is quite independent of time and place. And it 
is often possiblo by the old of this logic to trace the origin and 
development of conceptions, even where external eviocnce as 
to their history is lacking or uncertain. In the present article 
the general results of Biblical crititnsm are presupposed. It is 
assumed that the idea of salvation has had a history, the broad 
outlines of which we can trace, and that the record of this 
history is preserved for us in the Biblical writings, which, 
toi^ether with the contemporaneous Apocryphal and Pseud- 
epigraphical literature, conniituto our sources. In what follows 
we shall give the different steps in the development of the idea 
in their natural order, even if the particular passages which 
illustrate a special usage be themselves of later or of uncertain 
date. 

1 , In th^ Old Tcfitamrnt .—The most signal in¬ 
stance of the Divine salvation in the early liistory 
of Israel, and the one which made the deepest 
impression on the national memory, was the de¬ 
liverance from Egypt. The prophetic historian 
in the Pentateuch (J) relates witli triumph how 
‘ J** saved Israel that day out of the hand of the 
Egyptians; and Israel saw the Egyptians dead 
upon the seashore’ (Ex 14®®). The same glorious 
deliverance is celebrated in Pa 166 (cf. esp. vv.’* ®* *®). 


In these passages we have the simplest meaning of 
‘ salvation.* It is deliverance from present danger 
or trouble, more especially from defeat in battle. 
J” is the Saviour of Israel, because He is the one 
from whom such deliverance comes. ‘J" is my 
strength and my song,’ sings the author of the 
Song of Mo.ses (Ex 15®), ‘and he is become my 
salvation.* And the context makes clear the sense 
in which this salvation is to be understood. ‘ J" is 
a man of war, J" is his name* (v.®, cf. the title J'* 
Sahaath^ ‘J" of Hosts,* i.e, according to what is 
probably the best interpretation, J" the God of the 
armies of Israel). The use of ‘ salvation * in this 
sense of victory in battle is frequent in the OT, 
esp. in the historical books. In the time of the 
judges J" raised up ‘saviours* in the persons of 
Othniel (Jg 3®) and of Ehiid (3*®). He sent Gideon 
to save Israel ( 6 *^- *®, cf. vv.®®* ®’), and required him 
to reduce his force to 300 men, lest Israel should 
say, ‘mine own hand hatli saved me* (7®). In 
the time of their distress .at Aphek the people send 
in haste to fetch the ark from Shiloh, ‘ th.at it may 
come among us and save us out of the hand of 
our enemies* (1 8 4®). With the growth of the 
national life the importance of such deliverance 
increases. J'* made Saul to be king that he might 
save the people from the Philistines (1 S 9*®), and 
the same is true of David after him (2 S 3*® ‘ By 
the hand of . . . David I will save . . . Israel out 
of the hand of the Philistines and out of the hand 
of all their enemies’; cf. also 2K 14®’). This 
view of J" as the Saviour of Israel in battle finds 
classic expression in the Deuteronomic code (Dt 
20®*^); ‘ And it shall be, when ye come nigh unto 
the battle, that the priest shall approach and speak 
unto the people, ana shall say unto them. Hear, O 
Israel, ye draw nigh this day unto battle against 
your enemies: let not your heart faint; fear not, 
nor tremble, neither be ye aftViglited at them ; for 
J" your God is he that goeth with you, to fight for 
you against your enemies, to save you,* 

Side by side with this view of ‘salvation* as 
victory in battle, goes the wider conception of it as 
deliverance from trouble. J" not only delivers His 
people from their enemies (2 S 3*®), but from all 
their calamities and distresses (1 S 10 *®, cf. Ps 
107*®). He saves the poor man wlio cries to H im 
out of all his troubles (Ps 34®, cf. 37®**). His salva¬ 
tion brings with it not merely deliverance, but 
security and prosperity. This close connexion 
with prosperity is clearly brought out in such a 
passage as Ps 118®® ‘Save now, we beseech thee, 
O J". O J" . . . send now prosperity* (cf. Ps 
106®* ® ‘ O visit me with thy salvation : that I may 
see the prosperity of thy chosen ’), In more than 
one instance the Hebrew words usually translated 
‘salvation’ are rightly rendered in iJv ‘welfare* 
{e.g. Job 30*® ni;w;) or ‘safety’ {i.e, security, cf. 
Job 5®***, Pr 11 *® w). Especially common is this 
connotation in connexion with the eschatological 
use of the word. Cf. Is 61*® ‘ I will greatly rejoice 
in J", my soul shall be joyful in my God; for he 
hath clotlied me with garments of salvation, he 
hath covered me with tne robe of righteousness,* 
The s.alvntion in which the redeemed Israel is here 
represented as rejoicing is the good time of safety 
and prosperity to be u^iered in with the Messianic 
age. But this is already to anticipate the next 
meaning. 

Thus far we have consMered salvation as 
deliverance from present evil. The conception 
is both temporal and material. But with the rise 
of Messianic prophecy * we note a new develop¬ 
ment. The conception of salvation is still more 

* The word * Meseianlo' Is here used in its broadeet sense, to 
Include the doctrine of a future Divine deliverance in all its 
forms, whether or not it involves the belief in a Messianic king 
of David’s line. 
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or less external. It involves victory in battle, the 
defeat of enemies, and worldly prosperity. But 
this victory is not looked for m the present. 
There is a preceding judgment to take place, in 
which unfaithful Israel shall receive from J" the 
just recompense of her sins. Only after this 
impending judgment, and then only for the faith* 
ful remnant, will J" show Himself as Saviour. We 
have thus the beginnings of the use of the word in 
an eschatological sense, as one of the features of 
the Messianic age. The prominence of the con¬ 
ception varies greatly in the different prophets. 
In some it is almost overshadowed by the message 
of doom. In others it is a hope which burns 
bright and clear. Often judgment and salvation 
go liand in hand, as in such a passage as Is 35^ 

‘ Your God will come with vengeance . , . he 
will come and save you.* The Messianic salvation 
is the theme of many of the Psalms {e,g, 53* * Oh 
that the salvation of Israel were come out of Zion I 
When God bringeth back tiie captivity of his 

r ple, then let Jacob rejoice and let Israel 
glad.* Cf. 14’ 106^'^ 133i*). Especially 

common is the use of the word in the eschato¬ 
logical sense in the later portions of Isaiah [e.g. 
25® 45*- 461* 49*- ^ 61* 56i 61^* 62ii). From the 

prophets it passes over into the Apocalyptic books 
{e.g, Ps-Sol 10® and often), and reappears in the 
NT with deepened ethical and spiritual meaning. 

Lookinier more cloaely at the content of this future salvation, 
we And that It has many features in common with tlie salvation 
already experienced In the post. It is still a time of victory 
over enennea, of worldly prosperity and Joy.^ But there is a 
new element which enters into the conception throuj?h the 
experiences of the Exile. Whatever else Uie future salvation 
may brinff with it, it involves restoration from captivity. 
Thus Jeremiah, looking forward to the day when God ‘will 
raise up unto David a righteoiis branch,'who ‘shall reign as 
King and deal wisely and shall execute judgment and justice 
in the land,' goes on to say that * in his days Judah sitall be 
saved and Israel shall dwell safely. . . , They shall no more 
say. As J" liveth, which brought up the children of Israel out 
of Egypt; but as J" liveth, which brought up and which led 
the seed of the house of Israel out of the north country, and 
from all the countries w’hither I have driven them; and they 
shall dwell in their own land' (Jer 23®-8; cf. SO?-*-‘Behold, I 
will turn again the captivity of Jacob's tents,' SlG, and esp. 
4627 ‘ Fear not thou, O Jacob my servant, neither be dismayed, 

O Israel. For, lo, I will save thee from afar, and thy seed from 
the land of their captivity ; and Jacob shall return, and shall be 
quiet and at ease, and none shall make him afraid So 
Ezekiel looks for a day when God shall save His distressed flock, 
and gather them under one shepherd, even His servant David 
^ 422 . 28 ). And Zechariah confldenlly expects the time when 
God shall save His people ‘ from the East country and from the 
West country,'and shall ‘bring them, and they shall dwell In 
the midst of Jerusalem’ (87.8, cf. Is 6620). The return from 
captivity is the theme of the Psalmist’s prayer (106^7^ cf. 630); 
and in the little hymn which forms the appendix of Is 11 the 
returned exiles are represented as praising God for His deliver¬ 
ance, and drawing water with joy out of the wells of salvation 
( 12 »). 

But the Jerusalem to which the exiles return Is not to be in 
all respects the same as the old. We have emphasized the 
external features in the Messianic Ideal But we shall greatly 
misooncaive the nature of Israel’s hope if we regard it as purely 
externaJ. The revelation of God's holiness had ooen too clearly 
apprehended by the prophets to make them content with any 
ideal which was not ethical. As the condition of enloying the 
future salvation is repentance on Israel's part (Is li«. 20), so it 
includes as one of Its chief elements the righteousness of the 
nation (Jer Sl^i-s^). The Messianic age is to be a time of 
jusHoe and judgment and of the pure worship of God. When 
the Messiah comes, he will be not merely a faithful shepherd 
(Bzk 3423) but a Just judge (Is 113-3), binding up the broken¬ 
hearted, setting at liberty the captives, righting the wronged 

g s 611), but iJi the same time punishing the guilty (Is 114 
l 2) ; in short, realizing the ethical Ideal, the failure to attain 
which had been the cause of all Israel’s misfortunes. In the 
great eechatologioal passages in prophet and psalmist alike, sal¬ 
vation and rignteousness go hand in hand (Is 468 .17 401 s 5xs 
6110, of. Pt 24» 711018‘J0. W). 

Such being In general the nature of the Messianic salvation, 
how widely shall we conceive Its extent? In many passages 
Indeed the prophetic vision seems bounded by Israel. The old 
oppreesore are to be destroyed In the great judgment of the 
Day of J’’ (la 18. 84. 68i-«, Ezk 88. 89, esp. 8931, Zeph 24^10), or. 
If they survive at all, it Is as captives, holding the same menial 
petition which they had once impom upon Israel <J1 83, of. 
Is 610* 0). Elsewhere, however, the prophetic horizon broadens, 
and we have the prediction of a day when the knowledge 1 


and service of J" shall be shared by those who hitherto have 
known Him not. Jerusalem is to bo the scene not only of a 
universal dominion, but of a universal worship (Mic 4i-4, cf. 
Is Is 60. 66i9-'-»i, Ps C881. 89, Zoc 822. 28 i4l^ 17\ Nay, the 
time is coming when the Divine worship shall not be confined 
to Jerusalem. The author of Is 19 associates Egypt and 
Assyria with Israel as worshippers of the one true God. ‘In 
that day shall there be an altar to J" in the midst of the land 
of Egypt, and a pillar at the border thereof to J ". And It shall 
be for a sign and for a witness unto J" of hosts in the land of 
Epypt; for they shall cry unto J" because of the oppressors, 
and ne shall send them a saviour and a defender, and he shall 
deliver them. And J" shall be known to Egypt, and the 
Egyptians shall know J" in that day’ (vv.iy-21 cf. Zeph 10, 
Ph 87). This conception of a salvation wider than Israel 
culminates in the great passage Is 493. 3. Here we have the 
sublime conception of Israel not merely as the recipient but as 
the minister of the Divine salvation. * And now saith J" that 
formed me from the womb to bo his servant to bring Jacob 
again to him and that Israel be gathered unto him . . . yea, 
he saith, It is too light a thing that thou shouldst be my 
servant to raise up the tribes of Jacob and to restore the pre¬ 
served of Israel; I will also mve thee for a light to the Gentiles 
that thou mayest be my salvation unto the end of the earth' 
(cf. Is 4621 24 551 . 6 ). 

Two features of the prophetic teaching still 
need special mention, as nearing on the develop¬ 
ment of the doctrine of salvation. The first is the 
growing transcendence of the conception; the 
second, the increasing stress laid upon the indi¬ 
vidual. 

In the earlier prophets the Messianic ideal is 
essentially eartlily. Jeremiah, for example, looks 
for the re-establishment of the Davidic monarchy, 
and the restoration of conditions more glorious 
indeed, but e.s.sential^ the same as those wliich 
preceded the Exile (Jer 23® 30® 33 ^ 7 - 22 )^ with 

the lapse of time we note tlie tendency to magnify 
the contrast between the Messianic age and that 
which it succeeds. The hope of Isaiah (ch. 11) of a 
renewed nature is taken up by his successors and 
developed with a great wealth of detail. In the 
Messianic age the wilderness and the solitary 
place shall be glad, and the desert sliall rejoice 
and blossom as tlie rose (Is 35^). ‘ The wolf and 

the lamb shall feed together, and the lion shall 
eat straw like the ox * (65^). Tlie voice of weeping 
shall no more be Inward in Jerusalem ( 66 ^®). There 
shall be no more darkness or gloom, for the un¬ 
certain luminaries of earth shall be superseded by 
a Divine light (60^®* ®®); the years of life shall be 
greatly extended (25*); and tho.se Israelites who 
have passed away in the gloom and despair of the 
Exile shall rise from their graves to share with 
their brethren in the Messianic glory (26^®, 
Dn 12*). 

It is not always easy to tell how far the passages which speak 
of a renewed nature are to be taken literaWy, and how far they 
are merely 83 'mbolical of the great fertility and prosperity of 
the Messianic age. But. whatever may be true of individual 
cases, there can be no doubt that the passages cited prepared 
the way for that transcendent view of the future which is 
characteristic of many of the Apocalyptic books. The pro¬ 
phetic hope seemed too great to be realized under existing 
conditions, and hence could be ushered in only by a complete 
transformation of the present order of things. The clearest 
anticipation of this new point of view is given by the unknown 
author of the last chapters of Isaiah in his doctrine of new 
heavens and a new earth (6617, cf. 6622). Where such a view¬ 
point obtains, the Day of J'' no longer has its significance, as in 
the older prophets, as ushering in a new stage of this world’s 
history. It marks the division between two worlds or ages, 
separating the present period of probation and distress from 
the final age of fruition and judgment which is to be the scene 
of Israel’s ‘ everlasting salvation ’ (Is 46i7. Of. Dn 7 ^ 4 ; Targum 
on Gn 4918 (quoted by Oreiner, s.o. : ‘My soul waiteth 
not for ths solvation of Gideon the son of Joas, for that is 
temporal, nor for ths salvation of Samson, for It is passing 
but for the salvation of the Messiah, the son of David, which 
through thy word thou hast promised to bring to thy people, 
the sons of Israel, for this redemption my soul waiteth; for thy 
redemption, O Jehovah, is an everlasting redemption ’). 

The second feature which demands notice is the 
increasing stress laid upon the individual. In the 
earlier history of Israel the conception of salvation 
had been primarily national, but with the destruc¬ 
tion of the nation the attention of the prophets 
was directed more and more from the people as a 
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whole to the units which composed it. Jeremiah, 
and still more Ezekiel, are the prophets of this 
growing individualism, which appears clearly in 
such passages as Jer 31^- Ezk 18. No small 
part of Messiah’s work consists in righting the 
wrongs of the oppressed, and re-establishing the 
widow and the fatherless in the rights of which 
they have been defrauded (Ps 72^* la 11 ®* * 6 P‘®). 
Under Him, as under a faithful shepherd, all those 
who have been faithful to J" during the period of 
Israel’s misfortunes sliall be gathered together to 
form a new commonwealth in which righteousness 
shall be the controlling feature (Ezk 34, cf. Is 60^‘). 
This conception of God as the Saviour of the indi¬ 
vidual iincls expression in the Wisdom literature 
{e.g. Job 22 '^*' 26^ Pr 20“), and in many of the 
Psalms. J" is the deliverer of the weak and the 
needy (109®b cf. 18'*^ 72^*^®), the Saviour of the 
meek ( 7 <P 149^, cf. Job 22 ^), and of all that put 
their trust in Him ( 86 *-*, cf. 88 '). The poor man 
cried, and J" heard him, and saved him out of all 
his troubles (34®). He saves the upright (37®®* ^®), 
and such as be of a contrite spirit (34'®). He hears 
the cry of them that fear Him, and fulfils their 
desire (145'®). Whatever may be the true inter¬ 
pretation of many of the later l^salms, there can 
be no doubt that their tone was much influenced 
by this growing individualism. There is a sense 
of intimacy in relation to God, a confidence, a joy 
in trust in Him which can only be thus explainea. 
Out of their own experiences in personal com¬ 
munion with God the writers have gained an 
insight into His tenderness and love which they 
transfer in thought to the nation. It is no 
a(!cident that later ages have given an individual¬ 
istic interpretation to psalms wdioso reference is 
clearly national. And if wo do right, with many 
recent interpreters, to understand the suflering 
servant of Ileutero-Isaiah, of Israel the nation, it 
was surely through some personal experience of 
ailliction gladly borne for another’s good that the 
prophet was raised to his sublime interpretation of 
the meaning of his peoj)le’s deeper suflerings. 

The crown of this individualism is reached in 
the doctrine of the resurrection, w Inch unites in 
an unexpected way the concmitions of individual 
and of national salvation. In most of the OT, 
salvation is a conception which has meaning only 
for this life. There is indeed an existence after 
death, but it is gloomy and uneventful, without 
experience of God’s mercy and grace. * In death 
there is no remembrance of thee (God): in Sheol 
who shall give thee thanks ? * (Ps 6 ®). This earth 
is the scene of God’s salvation, w hot her present or 
future ; and even the glories of the Messianic age 
unroll themselves uj)on this platform, and will be 
enjoyed by those only who may be alive when the 
promised aelivcranco conics. 

Hut with the growing sense of God’s greatness 
and powder came the conception that even the 
realm of the dead w’as under His control, and that 
the righteous wdio had died in distress miglit still 
hope after death to see the salvation of God, This 
hope, which appears in sporadic utterances in the 
Psalins (e,g, 49'® 73®^* ®®), and finds classic expre.s- 
sion in Job I know that my vindicator 

Hveth,’ etc.), culminates in the doctrine of indi¬ 
vidual resurrection, which meets us for the first 
time in Is 26'®, and is repeated in l)n 12' ®. 

But this growing individualism had a still more 
important consequence than in extending the 
range of the Divine salvation. It materially modi¬ 
fied the idea of its nature. The conception of sal¬ 
vation with w'hich w*e have thus far been dealing 
is, for all its ethical features, more or leas ex¬ 
ternal. It is deliverance from th^ consequences of 
sin rather than from sin itself. The prophets call 
upon men to repent and forsake their sins, that 


they may become worthy to receive the promised 
salvation. But with the deepening moral sense 
there comes the insight that even for repentance 
itself Divine help is needed, and the cry arises to 
God for a deliverance which shall include not 
merely the consequences of sin, but the very sin 
which has causetl them. This now insight finds 
expression in such a prayer as that of the 51 st 
Psalm : ‘ Create in me a clean heart, O God ; and 
renew a firm spirit within me. Cast me not 
away from thy presence ; and take not thy Holy 
Spirit from me. Kestore unto me the joy of thy 
salvation ; and uphold me with a willing spirit * 
(vv.'®-'-). Here the salvation for which the 
Psalmist prays includes deliverance from sin as 
one of its elements (cf. Ps 130^*® ‘O Israel, hope 
in J" : for with J" there is loving-kindness, and 
with him is plenteous redemption. And he shall 
redeem Israel from all his iniquities’ ; cf. Ps 39® 
79®). It is the prophets of individualism, Jeremiah 
and Ezekiel, who give clearest expression to this 
idea of salvation as deliverance from sin. * Be¬ 
hold, the days come, saith J", that I will make a 
now covenant with the house of Israel. . . . But 
this is the covenant which I will make. ... I will 

f )ut my law in their inward parts, and in their 
leart w'ill 1 write it; and I will be their God, and 
they shall bo my people. And they shall teacli no 
more every man his neighbour, and every man his 
brother, saying. Know J" : for all men shall know 
me, from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them, saith J'’; for I will forgive their iniquity, 
and their sin will I remember ho more’ (Jer 3P''^, 
cf. 33®). * And I will sprinkle clean w ater upon 

you, and ye shall be clean : from all your filthi¬ 
ness, and from all your idols, will I cleanse you. 
A new heart also will 1 give you, and a new spirit 
will I put within you: and I will take aw*ay the 
stony heart out of your llesh, and I will ^dve you 
an heart of flesh. And I w'ill put my spirit within 
you, and cause you to walk in my statutes, and 
ye shall keep my judgments, and do them . . . 
and I will save you from all your uncleannesses’ 
(Ezk 36-®’-'®, cf. 37*'®). Hero we have a conception 
of salvation w'hich goes deeper than any external 
deliverance. The great prophet of the Exile 
carries on the same line of thought. To him 
the chief blessing of the Messianic age is the 
forgiveness of sins. It is not Israel w hose right¬ 
eousness deserves the salvation of J", but J" who 
goes out after His erring children, to forgive and 
redeem them for His name’s sake (Is 43'*'® ®® ; cf. 
44®® 33®®* ®^ 64®’® 65'* ®, Zee 3® 13'). In such passages 
we have a direct preparation for the profound con¬ 
ception of the NT. 

2. Between tJie Testaments. —In the Apocalyptic 
and Pseudepigraphical literature of the Jews we 
find a further development of the tendencies 
already noted in the OT. Extending over a 
period of some three centuries, its earlier portion 
contoinporaneous with the later parts of the OT, 
its later [e.g. Apoc. Baruch, 2 Esdras) with the 
NT, it bridges the gap between the two in thought 
as well as in time. This is especially true in 
connexion with our doctrine. In not a few places 
indeed ‘ salvation ’ is still used in the sense of 
present deliverance (e.g. Jth 8'^ Ep. of Jer 36). 
In general, however, the use of the word is 
eschatolo^cal, Xlie expected salvation is that 
of the Messianic age, which, with the lapse of 
time, is conceived of in more and more tran¬ 
scendent manner. Where the earlier conception 
of an earthly kingdom still survives, it is usually 
in the form of a millennium or preliminary period 
of blessedness, preceding the final triumph which 
takes place in the other world. Side by side with 
this growing transcendence we note a further 
development of individualism. Not only has the 
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doctrine of the resurrection become a familiar 
article of faith, but the doctrine of rewards and 
punishments is extended to the period immedi¬ 
ately after death. In some cases the hope of 
individual reward is associated with large ex¬ 
pectations of the triumph of Israel, or extends 
even beyond this to take in the conversion of the 
Gentiles. In other cases (as in 2 Esdras) the 
writer despairs even of the conversion of Israel, 
and is fain to console himself with the thought 
tliat the righteous at least, even if few in number, 
shall at tlio last receive a glorious reward. Amid 
such a wealth and variety of material, we must 
confine our quotations to a few typical passages, 
referring the reader for fuller information on 
points of detail to the books which deal specially 
with the subject (see Literature at end of article). 

In the Apocalyptic picture of the Messianic 
kingdom, the old and tlie new, the material and 
the spiritual, are blended in startling and un¬ 
expected combinations. Sometimes we seem to 
be breathing the atmosphere of the old prophets; 
at others we are repelled by the artificiality and 
unreality of the conception. Thus in the earliest 
portion of the Book of Enoch (1-36, dated by 
Charles n.c. 170) the picture of the future is 
crassly material. At the resurrection, the right¬ 
eous eat of the tree of life (25^'®), and as a result 
enjoy patriarchal lives (5“ 25®). The scene of the 
Messianic kingdom is a purified earth (10’ 16‘^), 
with Jerusalem for its centre (2.7®). The blessings 
of the kingdom, in whicli the converted Gentiles 
share (lO*^), are of a sensuous nature. The powers 
of nature are increased indefinitely. Thus the 
righteous will beget 1000 children (10^’) ; of all 
the seed that is sown each measure will bear 
10,000 grains, and each measure of olives will 
yield ten presses of oil (10^“, cf. Apoc. Bar 20®, 
and note of Charles, j). .54). The author of the 
Psalms of Solomon (n.c. 70-40), on the other hand, 
emj>hasizes the ethical features of the kingdom. 
He looks for a Messianic king of the lineage of 
David who shall break in pieces them that rule 
unjustly (17^“*). He will be a righteous king, and 
taught of God (17^®), pure from sin, so that he 
may rule a mighty people (17^^). ‘ Ho .shall purge 

Jerusalem, an<l make it holy even as it was in the 
days of old * (17®^). ‘ He shall not suffer iniquity 

to lodge in their midst; and none that knowetli 
wickedness shall dwell with them* (17^^). In both 
of these books the earth is the scene of the Mes¬ 
sianic Kingdom and Jerusalem its centre. Else¬ 
where, however (e.gr. Enoch 82-90. 91-104. 37-70, 
Assumption of Moses, Apoc, Baruch), we have a 
more transcendent view of the future. Thus the 
author of Enoch 82-90 sees a new Jerusalem 
taking the place of the old (90^®* ^) and becoming 
the centre of a new community in which all 
the members shall be transformed into the image 
of the righteous Messiah (90®®). The author of 
Enoch 91-104 takes up the prophetic thought of a 
new heaven and a new earth, but develops it on 
the former side only (9P®). It is not earth hut 
heaven which is to be the abode of the redeemed 
(104*). ‘Be hopeful,* he cries to Ids despondent 
readers, ‘for aforetime ye were put to shame 
through ills and affliction ; but soon ye will shine 
as the stars of heaven, ye will shine and ye will be 
seen, and the portals of heaven will be opened to 
you. ... Be hopeful and cast not away your hope; 
for ye will have great joy as the angels of heaven. 

. . . And now fear not, yo righteous, when ye see 
the sinners mrowing strong and prospering in their 
ways, and be not like unto them, and have no 
companionship with them, but keep afar from 
their violence ; for ye will become companions of 
the hosts of heaven ^ (194** ®). Here we have the 
sharpest possible contrast between this world and 
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that which is to come. The salvation of which 
the writer speaks has become purely other¬ 
worldly. A similar view-point meets us in the 
Assumption of Moses (cf. esp. 10®**) and in the 
•Slavonic Enoch (Paradise as the abode of the 
t righteous ; cf. 8. 9. 42®* ® 61® 65^®), as well as in 
portions of the Apocalypse of Baruch (2H* 449 -w 
51® 85). 

The most striking example of this transcendent conception of 
salvation is found in the SiinilittuieH of the Book of Knoch (37- 
70; Charles, B.c. 94-64). In this remarkable writing, which in 
many respects anticipates most clearly the NT conception of 
the glorilled Chnst, the Messiah is conceived of as a strictly 
supernatural being. Clothed with wisdom and righteousness, 
he sits on the throne of his glory (46!<) to judge all living beings, 
whether men or angels (4tH Gia 65^ 62 ^). By the word of his 
mouth he slays the wicked (02‘'*X Ucaven and earth are trans¬ 
formed ( 454 . D) and made tit for the dwelling of the redeemetl 
community, whose members, clothed with life (6210), resplendent 
with li^ht (397), with faces shining with Joy (ftl®), become 
angels m heuven (fil-*), and dwell in closest communion with 
their redeemer (62i4), in the glory of his eternal kingdom 
(49--J). 

This passage is specially Interesting because it puts the 
Messianic Kingdom in the world to come. The author knoM's 
only one solvation, even the eternal salvation of the new world. 
In other books, however, w’e have a difTerent conception. The 
Messiah’s Kingdom, which is of temporary duration, belongs to 
this world, not to the next. Thus the author of Knoch 91-104 
looks for a millennial kingdom of three world-weeks preceding 
the transformation of nature which ushers in the new world 
(9,33-10). The same idea reappears in the Slavonic Enoch, 
Baruch, and 2 Esdras. For details see Millennium, where 
references and quotations are given. Doubtless this Idea was 
the result of a compromise between the earlier and simpler 
view of salvation which placed it upon this earth, and that 
later and more transcendent conception whose growth we have 
been tracing. Whatever its origin, it was an idea which had 
wide currency, meeting us nob only in Jewish hut in early 
Christian literature as well, and being represented, within the 
NT itself, by the Millennium of the Apocalypse. 

Side by side with this growing transcendence we 
note a further development of the individualistic 
tendency. This appears most clearly in connexion 
with the life after death. The doctrine of the 
resurrection, which in Isaiah and Daniel is applied 
to some men only, is further extended. While 
tlie older sceptical tendency still survives in Sad- 
duceeism, the belief in a universal resurrection 
wins more and more adherents. With this change 
the character of the conception alters. Instead of 
exhausting its significance in connexion with the 
Messianic Kingdom as the means of entrance for 
the rigliteous upon joys which they could not 
otherwise enjoy, it becomes the channel of uni¬ 
versal retribution. As the righteous rise to be 
blessed, so the wicked are raised that they may 
receive the recompense of their sins (beginnings in 
Dn 12®; cf. also Enoch 22^^ 5H* *, Apoc. Bar 30*’® 
50. 51, 2 Es ; yet note that in many places 
re.surrection is still only of the righteous, e.y. 
Enoch 90®® 9H* 92® 100®, Ps-Sol 3^® 14*^* IS^®'’*: cf. 
on this whole subject Wendt, Lehre Jesu^ ii. 
45-49). 

But the moralization of the life after death does 
not stop here. It extends also to the intermediate 
state. Little by little, Sheol loses its aspect of 
colourless monotony. It becomes the scene of 
preliminary rewards and punishments. It has its 
compartments where the wicked are kept separate 
from the righteous—the former in peat jiain, 
waiting the eternal judgment; tlie latter in a 
bright spot, wliere there is a 8[)ring of water 
(Enoch 22®* ; yet note that punishment is only 

for those who have died and been buried ‘ without 
incurring judgment in their lifetime,' ^®). In the 
Similitudes the elect are represented as dwelling 
in the garden of life (6H*, cf. 70^ 60® ‘ tlie garden 
where uie elect and righteous dwell, where my 
grandfather was taken up, the seventh from 
Adam *; 60*® ‘ the prden of the righteous *; 77* 
‘the garden of righteousness’). Ibis place of 
preliminary blessedness, at first tenanted only by 
Enoch ana Elijah, afterwards by all the nght- 
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eons (cf. 60®), develops into the Paradise of NT 
times ; see Paradise. Thus side by side with the 
preliminary blessedness of the millennial kingdom 
we have the righteous enjoying foretastes of saP 
vation in the life immediately after death. 

The elFect of this new view of the life after death 
was inevitably to diminish the relative import¬ 
ance of the final salvation. In those writings 
which, under Greek influence, developed the idea 
of immortality {i.e, Philo, Wisdom, 4 Maccabees), 
the doctrine of an intermediate state falls away 
altogether, and souls are represented as entering 
upon their hnal award at death (cf. Wis 3'"* 4’’^^, 
er. v.^^ 4 Mac 13'® 6*® 18^). Even where this is not 
the case, as in Slavonic Enoch, we find the 
tendency more and more to spiritualize the earlier 
conceptions. Resurrection is no longer a return 
to earthly conditions, but, as in 1 Corinthians, the 
putting on of a new organism fitted to the life of 
the heavenly kingdom (Enoch 22®*'®). Paradise is 
no longer the abode of the righteous in the inter¬ 
mediate state, from which they are raised to enter 
a higher state of blessedness, but the place of 
their eternal habitation (Apoc. Rar 61", 2 Es 8®^). 
Sheol is more and more identified with Gehenna 
as the place of final puniHhment of the wicked 
(Enoch 66® 63'® 99" 103’. 2 Es 8®®), and loses its 
character as an intermediate abode of righteous 
and wicked alike. Thus more and more we note 
the tendency, which can be paralleled in Christian 
history, to break down the middle wall between 
the intermediate and final states, and to make 
death the real dividing line in human de.stiny. 

A further evidence of the growing individualism 
is to be found in the definite abandonment, in 
certain quarters, of the hope of national restoration 
which liad formed so prominent a feature of the 
prophetic anticipation. This appears most clearly 
in such late books as Apoc. Baruch and 2 Esdras.* 
In the earlier literature the national ideal still 
survives, and in many passages {e.g. Ps-Sol 17) 
finds beautiful expression. Even the hope of 
Gentile participation in the promised salvation is 
not without its representation {e,g. Enoch 10*-^' 90®®, 
Pa-Sol 17®®*®®). It could not be otherwise with a 
people whose daily study had been the prophetic 
literature. But ns time goes on and the kingdom 
does not come, we find men more and more losing 
sight of the larger aspects of the Divine salvation, 
and concentrating their thoughts upon the fate of 
individuals. I'he present world is abandoned to 
hopeless corruption (cf. Apoc. Bar 16® 21'®), and the 
world to come belongs to the righteous, and to them 
alone (cf. Apoc. Bar 15® 24'* and esp, 2 Es 7'*’*®'). 
When the seer laments tlie sorrows of the wicked, 
and the small number of tliose who shall finally be 
saved, he is bidden to look away from them, and 
to consider the riglitoons, for whom alone God 
cares. ‘ For I will rejoice over the few that shall 
be saved, inasmuch n.s these are they that have 
made my glory now to prevail, and of whom my 
name is named. And I will not grieve over the 
multitude of them that perish ; for these are they 
which are now like unto vapour and are become as 
flame and smoke ; they are set on fire and burn 
hotly and are quencheci’ (2 Es 7«>*« Charles’ tr. in 
Eschatoloai/t p. 292). Here we have the individual¬ 
istic theodicy in its most extreme form. 

No doubt this growing individualism had its 
good side. Within the OT itself we have already 
seen how it deepened the moral insight, and 
heightened the sense of personal responsibility. 
We find in the period in question the same stress 

• It seems probable that both of these books In their present 
form are of com(>o8ite authorship, the earlier portions, written 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, retaining the nation^ 
Mesaianlo hope, the later having definitely abandoned it. For 
the evldeooe in detail see Ohanet' edition of Baruch, and his 
Stehatology^ p. 283 ff. 


on individual righteousness. But, on the other 
hand, we note also the tendency to conceive the 
whole matter of salvation in a more or less 
external and legal way. Salvation is the reward 
which God has promised to those who faithfully 
keep His law. The more difficult the achievement 
the greater God’s delight in the result. This is 
specially apparent in the later books (cf. Apoc. 
Bar 61’ ‘ But tliose who have been saved by their 
works and to whom the law has been now a hope, 
and understanding an expectation, and wisdom a 
confidence, to them wonders will appear in their 
time*; 14’, with Charles’ note; 2Ls 9’*® ‘And 
every one that shall be saved, and that shall be 
able to escape by his works and by faith whereby 
ye have believed, shall be preserved from the said 
perils, and shall see my salvation in my land and 
within my borders : for 1 have sanctified them 
for me from the beginning ’; cf. 7” 8^). Here wo 
find ourselves in that very atmosphere of work¬ 
righteousness which culminates in the Talmud, 
and against which the Gospel came as a protest. 

Summing up the conceptions of salvation which 
we have met thus far, we find that they are four : 
(1) salvation in this life, in the sense of deliver¬ 
ance from present danger or trouble, especially 
from defeat in battle ; (2) the salvation of the 
Messianic Kingdom, to be enjoyed by all the 
righteous who may be alive at the time, as well as 
by the risen saints ; (3) salvation after death, in 
the sense of a preliminary foretaste, by the right¬ 
eous, of the enjoyment of the age to come ; (4) the 
final salvation of the heavenly world, when the 
present earth has been destroyed, and the period 
of corruption has come to an end. These diil’erent 
conceptions live on side by side, modifying one 
another in various ways, shading off into one 
anotlier by almost imperceptiblo degrees, the old 
not displaced by the new, but transformed by it, 
and that in such subtle and gradual ways that it 
is often impossible to trace the separate steps of 
the process. Into such a world of thought, con¬ 
fused, changeful, yet rich with germs of fruitful 
and inspiring life, Jesus came with His Gospel of 
salvation. 

3. In the teaching of Jesus, —The word ‘salva¬ 
tion* {(Turrnpla) is only twice used by Jesus—once 
in the conversation with Zacchieiis (Lk 19® ‘ To-day 
is Stilvation come to this house ’), and again in the 
interview with the woman of Samaria (Jn 4®* ‘Sal¬ 
vation is from the Jews’). But the verb awleiy 
occurs frequently in His teaching. Often it is used 
to denote pliysical healing (e.g. Mt 9^®, Mk 3* 6®® 
10®®, Lk 6® 8^-®® 17'® IS"*-). Elsewhere it has a 
broader meaning. Not to mention the well-known 
pas.sages in John (5®'* 10® 12'*’), He spoke of Himself 
as come ‘ to seek and to save that which was lost * 
(Lk 19'®, cf. Mt 18", Lk 9®®, both omitted by KV). 
Of the sinful woman who washed His feet in 
Simon’s house He declared that her faith had 
saved Iier (J.k 7®®), and in more than one passage 
concerning the future of His Kingdom He uses the 
word awlu) in the same eschatological sense with 
which we are already familiar (^It 10^ 24'®-”, cf. 
Mk 13'®*®®). Salvation is indeed only the reverse 
side of that Gospel cf the Kingdom which wels the 
burden of His preaching. The two ideas may be 
used interchangeably, as appears from such pas¬ 
sages as Mt 19®^- 2®, Mk 10®®-H Lk 8'®*'® 13®®- ». If, 
then, we would understand Jesus* view of salva¬ 
tion, we must take our departure from His idea of 
the Kingdom. 

But here we find ourselvea involved in difficulties growing 
out of the criticism of the eourcee. These centre mainly aboTit 
two points—(1) the relation of Jesus' teaching to that of His 
contemporaries; (2) the relation of ills teaching to that of His 
successors. 

(1) We have already noted the purely transcendent and 
eschatological form which the idea of the Kingdom had assumed 
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in contemporary Judaism. The question arises how far Jesus 
felt Himself in sympathy with this view. There are passages 
in the Synoptics, especially In the so-called Apocalypse of Jesus 
(Mk 13 and parall.), which have marked points of resemblance 
to the contemporary Apocalypses, The Kingdom is spoken of 
as purely future—a miraculous state to be ushered in by the 
Parousia of Jesus, and involving a sudden and complete trans¬ 
formation of the present order of things (cf. Mk 888 91 ^ Alt 1928, 
Lk 2088-88). What shall we think of these passages? Do they 
represent the genuine teaching of Jesus? and if so, are we to 
think of Him, with many recent scholars, as holding a point of 
view essentially the same as that of His contemporaries? or. 
following Weiflenbach, Wendt, and others, are we to regard 
these apocalyptic elements as later additions, derived from 
Jewish or Jewish-Christian sources, and therefore to be disre¬ 
garded ? or, finally, is it possible, without recourse to the theory 
of interpolation, so to Interoret Jesus' eschatological teaching as 
to show its harmony with the deeper and more spiritual views 
elsewhere expressed? This is one class of questions now being 
actively discussed, a full answer to which seems necessary before 
it is possible adequately to set forth Jesus’ doctrine of salvation. 

(2) The other class of questions leads us into the criticism of 
the Fourth Gospel. Here it is the absence of the idea of the 
Kingdom which is most striking. In place of the Kingdom, the 
great gift which Jesus brings is eternal life, which is repre¬ 
sented, not, as in the Synoptics, as a blessing to be enioyed in 
the future (Mk lOSO), but as a present possession ( 6 ^^ 6^0.47.63). 
When we hear the Christ of the Fourth Gospel saying, * He that 
believeth hath eternal life' we seem to be in a different 

world from that of the eschatological discourses of the Syn¬ 
optics. It is the world of a St. Paul, who says, * If any man is 
in Christ, he is a new creature' (2 Co 5 ^ 7 ); of a St. John, who 
writes, ‘ W^hosoever shall confess that Jesus is the Son of God, 
God abideth in him and he in God’ (1 Jn 4i8). Are we to believe 
that the same Christ spoke Mt 23 and Jn 14-16 ; and if so, how Is 
their teaching to he reconciled? 

Fortunately, we are not shut up for our view of Jesus' doctrine 
of salvation to the settlement of either of these disputed ques¬ 
tions. There are enough perfectly plain and undiimiited pas¬ 
sages—apart from these—to give us a clear view of His central 
teaching. Possibly we may find, if we take our stand upon this 
more certain ground, that before we have finished we shall have 
ained liglit which will help us in the solution of the more 
ifficult problems. 

If we would understand our Lord’s doctrine of 
salvation in its epoch-making significance, we must 
consider its relation to the views of His contem¬ 
poraries. While it is true that Jesus fed His spirit 
upon the writings of the OT prophets, and arow 
thence many truths which His contemporaries had 
forgotten, it is no less true that He was also a man 
of His own time, and that His teaching was influ¬ 
enced, not merely negatively but positively, by the 
develojmient whose main lines we nave traced. We 
may illustrate this by a reference to the two points 
most prominent in the contemporary view of tlie 
kingdom—(a) its transcendence, and (6) its indi¬ 
vidualism. 

(a) We are often tempted, because of the familiar 
human features in Jesus’ teaching, to overlook its 
transcendent elements. Yet there can be no doubt 
that our Lord’s conception of the Kingdom is dis¬ 
tinctly supermundane. Whatever may be the 
origin of the phrase, * Kingdom of heaven,’ found 
only in the first evangelist, it cannot be denied 
that the idea was characteristic of Jesus. The 
Kingdom of which He is the Messiah belongs to a 
dillerent and higher order from that which at 
present obtains. Its blessings are not earthly but 
heavenly. The evidence for tliis may be found 
in all parts of His teaching (cf. His promise, to the 
persecuted disciples, of reward in heaven, Mt 6*^ 
cf. Lk 10^ ‘ rejoice that your names are written 
in heaven’; the command to lay up treasures in 
heaven, Mt 6^, cf. Mt 19^^ Mk 10^^ Lk 12-* 16**; 
the parable of the Unjust Steward, Lk 16* *®; the 
indillerence which He showed Himself, and which 
He recommended to His disciples, with reference 
to this world’s goods, Mt 6*®; the answer to the 
Sadducees aliout the resurrection, Lk 20®^'®®; the 
answer to Pilate, Jn 18®® ‘ My Kingdom is not of 
this world’; as well as sucii distinctly eschato¬ 
logical passages as Mt 24®® 26®*). In view of such 
utterances, sharply contrasting the Kingdom, as 
belonging to the heavenly world, with all that is 
earthly, there can be no doubt that Jesus* con¬ 
ception stood in many respects closer to tlie tran¬ 


scendent views of His contemporaries than to the 
more earthly ideals of the earlier prophets. 

And yet it is at this very point that the origin¬ 
ality of Jesus’ teaching is most clearly apimrent. 
To the Jews of His day the transcendence of the 
Kingdom meant its removal from all contact with 
present life. Just because their ideal was essenti¬ 
ally worldly, involving the hope of earthly triumph 
and prosperity, did they despair of its realization 
under existing conditions, and refer it wholly to 
the future. To Jesus, on the other hand, the 
Kingdom was in a true sense present already (Mt 
12-®, Lk 11*®, cf. Lk 10*®, and comments of Holtz- 
mann, Neutest. Theol. i. pp. 217, 218; Lkl7®®-®* 
‘ The Kingdom of Uod is within you,’ or, ‘ in your 
midst ’; also the references to those who are already 
in the Kingdom, Mt 11**, cf. Lk7^, Mk 10*®, cf. Lk 
18*®* *^ Mt 23*®, and esp. the parables of the King¬ 
dom which represent it as a growth from BrnfOl 
beginnings—so the sower, tares, mustard seed, 
leaven [Mt 13 and parall.], and esp. the seed grow¬ 
ing secretly, Mk 4 ^*^®). Its transcendence is the 
transcendence of a higher spiritual order (Holtz- 
mann, l.c. p. 190), which, so far from being incon¬ 
sistent with earthly conditions, is destined to be 
realized in and through them. Thus Jesus in¬ 
structs His disciples to pray for the doing of God’s 
will on earth as it is in heaven (Mt G*®), and declares 
that wherever men show tlie fpialities and practise 
the traits which are characteristic of the heavenly 
world, there the Kingdom is present in germ (com¬ 
pare Mk 10** with Mt 18*). 

The explanation of this change is to be found 
in Jesus’ view of God. At no point had contem¬ 
porary Judaism departed further from the doc¬ 
trine of the OT. The idea of J" as a living 
God, actively interested in human allairs, had 
given place to a conception purely transcendent. 
God was thought of as a being xemoto, inaccessible, 
mysterious, living in a distant and heavenly world, 
to be approached only through the mediation of the 
ceremonial law. In place of this purely transcen¬ 
dent being, Jesus proclaimed a loving rather, pro- 
fonmlly concerned in all that alVects His children, 
watching their allairs with a tender interest, in¬ 
finitely wise and great indeed, yet infinitely conde¬ 
scending, more rcatly to give good gifts than earthly 
fathers to their children (Mt 7**), having a care for 
His universe so minute and detailed that not a 
sparrow falls to the ground without His notice 
(Mt 10*^). To Jesus, as to His contemporaries, 
God was supremely holy ; but, unlike them, He 
did not hesitate to proclaim this holy God as the 
model for men’s imitation (Mt 5*®). I’o Him this 
world was God’s w'orld, and hence, in spite of all its 
sin and misery, adapted to be the scene of the 
realization of llis lieavcnly kingdom. It is in 
view of such couceiitions of the relation of God 
and man that we must understand Jesus’ teaching 
concerning salvation. 

To be saved, according to our Lord, means simply 
to enter upon a life fitted to the children of such 
a Father—a life whose marks are righteousness, 
brotherly love, and, above all, trustful dependence 
upon God; a life only fully to be realized in the 
future, when the redeemed shall be released from 
earthly limitations, and enter the new conditions 
of the resurrection life (Lk 20®* ®®), yet in a true 
sense possible even now for all those who, like 
Him, have learned to know God as their Father, 
and, through the life of self-denying service, have 
entered upon a blessedness which no earthly trial 
or misfortune can disturb. 

So we find Jesus speaking of salvation as a 

resent experience. To the sinful woman in the 

ouse of Simon He declares that her faith hath 
saved her, and bids her go in peace (Lk 7®®). To 
Zacchaeua He says that this day is salvation come 
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to his house (Lk 19®). Even in the midst of this 
present life, with its sorrows and persecutions, the 
children of the Kingdom are constantly receiving 

f ood gifts from their heavenly Father (Mt 7“). 

[owever much they may have given up they 
receive an hundredfold more (Mk 10®®). Through 
prayer they enter into daily communion with God, 
and receive tlie strength and help they need. 
They have the assurance that no evil can befall 
them when they put their trust in Him (Mt 6®^"®^). 
For the earthly fellowship which they have sacri¬ 
ficed tliey receive a spiritual fellowship which is 
far more satisfying (Mk 10®® 3®®). From the bond¬ 
age of the ceremonial law, with its intolerable 
yoke, they have entered upon the service of a 
Master whose burden is liglit (Mt 11®®). In the 
healing of tlie sick, and especially in the casting 
out of demons, which is a mark of their Master’s 
ministry, they see the breaking down of Satan’s 
kingdom, and the beginnings, even on earth, of the 
era of blessedness which is characteristic of the 
Kingdom of God (Lk 11®® 10^®). 

It is in view of such a conception that we must understand 
Jesus' teaching in the eschatological di8<x)ur8e8. Whatever may 
he our solution of the critical difflculties involved (for a full 
discussion see Parousia), we may without hesitation reject the 
view of those who see In Jesus’ teaching simply the echo of the 
Ideas of contemporary Judaism. Our Lord’s view of the King¬ 
dom is so far eschatological that the complete fulfilment of 
the ideal which He preaches belongs to the future. But the 
ideal itself, os essentially moral and spiritual, has a present as 
well as a future application. To Jesus the hope of the Parousia 
meant the introduction of no new kind of salvation, but only 
the complete victory of the principles which He hod illustrated 
in Hlg own life, and whose embodiment, imperfect and yet real, 
In the little band of men whom Ho hod gathered about Him, 
constituted the beginning of His Kingdom. It is indeed In its 
combination of present and future elements that the originality 
of Jesus’ doctrine of salvation consists. Wendt has well ex¬ 
pressed this In his Teaching a/Jems when he says that Hhe 
epoch-making advance mode by Jesus In His idea of salvation 
beyond that of the Psalmists and Prophets, as well as of the 
Jews of His time, consisted in the fact that He not only con¬ 
ceived the supreme ideal of salvation as purely supermundane 
and supersensuous,—a heavenly, not an earthly ideal,—but also 
that because of this determination of the ideal He gaincnl a 
new view of the present world and of the earthly life—a view 
according to which it is possible for the devout to have even 
here and now, not merely a certain hops of salvation in the 
future, but also genuine experiences of salvation in the present’ 
HI. p. 187, Kng. tr., which, however, gives an inadequate render- 
inff of the original, 1. p, 241; cf. the whole passage). 

Iq view of such considerations, the Johannine conception of 
eternal life os a present possession seems no longer foreign to 
Jesus’ teaching. Whatever may l)e the ultimate decision of 
criticism os to the origin of the discourses in which the phrase 
occurs, there can bo no doubt that the idea is one which accords 
well with what we learn from other sources of our Lord’s 
doctrine of salvation. Wendt argues strongly for Its genuine¬ 
ness on the ground that It is neeilcd to account for the 
presence of similar ideas in the apostolic age {Lehrs Jesu^ ii. 
p. 108). But, even apart from this, some such conception seems 
required from what we know of Jesus Himself. Holtzmann is 
certainly not a critic who can be charged with any leaning to 
conservative views. Yet, speaking of the Synoptic teaching 
concerning eternal life ‘as gift ana good of the future age,' he 
writes cutest. Theol. i. 222): ‘ Yet it (i.e. eternal lifo)i8 not 
thought of as a merely formal definition which can be filled up 
with any content which the Imagination may choose to give it. 
On the contrary, it is a possession of the present, already well 
known, which has been proJecU*d into the future. The highest 
and most intense feeling of existence—a feeling of Incompar¬ 
able power and richness of content (unvergleichlich kra/tmml 

? ehaltvolles Daseinsgefuhl) without the slightest trace of 
wilight or mortality, of dull, hollow flniteness,—Uils is Jesus' 
conception of life and blessedness. Such a thought could be 
entertained only by one who Himself possessed the thing. In 
this sense He must have already borne the Kingdom of Ood as 
an inner good within Himself, must have known It as already 
present on the gro\ind of His own experience. And not only 
so ; but wherever His Gospel is preached in the world, wherever 
the Spirit of Ood is manifest either in miraculous power or In 
the hearts of men, wherever, in the setjse of the paraides, seeds 
•j)ringupand fruits ripen, there also- with the righteousness 
which makes out the content of the Kingdom—the Kingdom 
itself is already present’ 

(fe) But we shall not fully understand the origin¬ 
al itjr of Jesus’ doctrine of salvation until we have 
considered it at the other point where it is most 
natural to compare it with that of His contem¬ 
poraries, t.«. its individualism. AVe have already 


studied the growth of the individualistic tendency in 
the later Judaism, and seen its efiects in subordinat¬ 
ing the conception of national to that of individual 
righteousness, and in extending the doctrine of 
retribution from this life to that after death. 
Here, too, we find points of contact in Jesus’ 
teaching. He also insists strongly upon the 
necessity of individual righteousness. Most of 
His time is spent in dealing with individual men, 
and the conditions which He lays down for en¬ 
trance to His Kingdom are such that each man 
must fulfil them for himself. So in His view of 
the life after death Jesus accepts the results of 
the Intermediate development. Sheol has alto- 

S jther lost its character of colourless monotony, 
eath involves no interruption in the communion 
of the individual with God. Abraham, Isaac, and 
Jacob are even now enjoying a resurrection life 
with God (Lk 20®^*®®); Lazarus passes at once from 
this world into Abraham’s bosom (Lk 16®®) ; and to 
the dying thief on the cross the promise is made 
that this day he shall be with his Master in 
Paradise (Lk ‘23^). 

And yet it is just in His dealing with individual 
men that the contrast of Jesus’ view of salvation 
to that of His contemporaries is most apparent. To 
the Pharisees of His day salvation was the reward 
of righteounness. And the righteous man was he 
who porfcetly conformed liis life to the require¬ 
ments of the ceremonial law. It is difficult for us 
to appreciate the nature of these demands not only 
upon a man’s good-will, but upon his time and upon 
las means. As Holtzmann has well shown {l.c. i. 
132 tt*.), it was impossible for a man of moderate 
means to be rigid eons in the full legal sense, with¬ 
out sacrificing all hope of worldly prosperity. A 
rich man might indeed keep the law. A few less 
blessed with this world’s goods—the so-called ‘poor’ 
of the later Jewish literature—had the courage to 
make the needed sacrifice. For the most part men 
felt the burden too heavy, and were content to live 
a.s they could, without part in the hopes and ideals 
of their religious teachers, despisetl by tJiem as 
sinners and outcasts, without share in the Divine 
favour or interest in the Divine salvation. (Cf. 
Jn 7^® ‘ This multitude whicli knoweth not the law 
are accursed,’ and especially 2 Es 7®^' ®®* ®®*®i). 

It was exactly to this company of outcasts, the 
poor and despised in Israel, that Jesus directed His 
preaching (Lk 4i®- « Mt 11®, Lk 7®® ; ef. the beati¬ 
tudes of tlie Sermon on the Mount, Mt 6®’^^ and 
parall. Lk 6®®“®®). He said of Himself that Ho 
was come to seek and to save the lost (Lk 19*®). 
He called sinners to repentance (Mk 2*^, Mt 9*®, 
Lk 6®®). He declared that there is more joy in 
heaven over one sinner that repentetli than over 
ninety and nine just persons that need no repent¬ 
ance (Lk *®). He ate and drank with publicans 
and sinners (Mk 2*®), and declared to the self- 
righteous Pharisees that the publicans and harlots 
were entering into the Kingaorn of heaven before 
them (Mt 21®*). He 8we]>t away the burdensome 
requirements of tlie ceremonial law, and invited 
men to the service of a Master whose yoke was 
easy and whose burden was light (Mt 11®®-®®). He 
made the conditions of entrance to His kingdom 
humility, trustfulness, the childlike spirit (Mt 6® 
18®*^). In place of a God who cared only for a 
spiritual aristocracy, whose pleasure it was to 
make hard conditions that lie might increase the 
value of the few who were saved (2 Es 7®®* ®®), He 
proclaimed a compassionate and loving Father, 
willing to receive back the returning prodigal 
upon the first evidence of repentance (Lk 15“). 
He revived the forgotten prophetic doctrine of the 
Divine forgivene.s8, and made the chief blessing 
of His Kingdom to consist in the remission of sins 
(Mt 26®», cL Mk 2*®). 
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This is the explanation of the universalism of 
Jesus. A Gospel for the sinful knows no race 
limitations. A Messiah who felt Himself specially 
sent to the lost sheep of the house of Israel (Mt 
15^), Jew though He miglit be, could not turn 
away from humble penitence, wherever found. 
The Samaritan (Jn 4’, Lk 17^®; cf. 10®®), the Syro- 
Phoenician (Mk 7®®), even the Roman (Mt 8'®), shared 
His blessing and Ilis praise. The teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel concerning the other sheep not of 
the Jewish fold (10^®), and the hour when men shall 
no longer worship the Father either in Jerusalem 
or on Mt. Gerizim (4®^), is the legitimate outcome 
of the principles on which Jesus regularly acted. 
The Messiah of the Jews showed Himself to be in 
very truth the Saviour of the world. 

Imere is still another point in which the teaching 
of Jesus did'ers radically from tliat of llis contem¬ 
poraries : this is in tne emphasis Ho lays on 
the principle of service. Here the individualism 
of wiiich we have spoken receives its needed com¬ 
plement. Mon are saved one by one, each for 
himself ; but they are saved that they may serve. 
As members of the Kingdom, it is their duty and 
their privilege to minister to one another’s needs. 
Freely forgiven by the lieavenly Father, they also 
are to forgive one another (Mt He that 

would be greatest in the Kingdom of Christ must 
show himself servant of all (Lk 22-®, cf. Jn 13*'*). 
He that would save his life must be willing to lose 
it (Mt 16-®, Mk 8®®, Lk 9®^; cf. 17®®). We unduly 
limit this sentence if we understand it simply of 
the conditions of entrance to the Kingdom. It 
expresses the law of the Kingdom all the way 
through, the law, namely, of self-realization through 
self-sacri lice. 

In this connexion we find our Lord reviving another 
forgotten OT truth. Wlien the great prophet of the 
Exile first proclaimed the doctrine of salvation 
through the vicarious sacrifice of the good, ho found 
few hearers (cf. Is 53* * Who hath believed our 
report ? ’). The connexion of salvation with pro¬ 
sperity had been too long and too close to make 
the new teaching intelligible. In the succeeding 
centuries it fell altogether into the background. 
Our Lord reasserts it, and applies it to Himself, 
He compares Himself to the good shepherd who 
lays down his life for the sheep (Jn 10**). He de¬ 
clares that He is come to give llis life a ransom 
for many (Mk lO**®). He compares llis death to 
a covenant sacrifice, sealing the new relationship 
between His disciples and God (Mt 26®®). The 
cnicifixion and rejection which seemed to His 
disciples to mark the failure of llis mission had 
no such meaning to Him. They were but a 
necessary step in His redeeming work. The re¬ 
proachful word of His enemies had a deeper 
meaning than they knew. He saved others; 
Himself He could not save (Mt 27^®, Lk 23®®, Mk 
15®®). And the principles which He applies to 
Himself He extends also to His disciples. Look¬ 
ing forward to their approaching persecutions. Ho 
bids them not be dismayed, since if they would 
enter into His glory they must drink llis cup (Mt 
20®®, cf. 5*® *®). Thus sulloring and death, which 
in earlier times had seemed the direct oj)posite of 
salvation, are shown by our Lord to have a neces¬ 
sary part to play in bringing it about. 

Summing up our Lord’s teaching concerning sal¬ 
vation, we may say that it is deliverance from sin 
through entrance upon a new Divine life. The 
marks of this life are humility, brotherly service, 
and filial dependence upon God. In the practice 
of those traits consists the righteousness of the 
Kingdom, and in their experience its blessedness. 
This new Divine life, whicii is mediated not merely 
by the teaching and example of Christ but by His 
Bufferings and death, begins here, continues un¬ 


broken in the life after death, and will be finally 
consummated at the Parousia, when the principles 
of Christ shall be everywhere accepted, and the 
will of God be done on earth even as it is done in 
heaven, 

4. In the New Testament .—The salvation brought 
by Jesus is the theme of tlie entire apostolic age. 
Wherever we turn in the NT, whether it be Acts, 
Hebrews, St. Paul or St. John, we are conscious 
of a note of conlidence and triumph, as of men 
possessing a supreme good, in whicli they not only 
themselves rejoice, but which they are anxious to 
share with others. More significant than any 
change in doctrine is this consciousness of salva¬ 
tion as a glorious fact, dominating and transform¬ 
ing life. None the less is it true that on this 
common basis we note differences of conception. 
Not all tlie disciples grasped the teaching of Jesus 
with equal clearness. In not a few parts of the 
NT we find survivals of earlier Jewish ideas and 
sympathies {e.g. Ac 1®, Rev 7'*'® etc.). So the de¬ 
gree of theological development varies greatly (cL 
the speeches in Acts with Romans). Under the 
circumstances there is need of discrimination. We 
shall begin our treatment with a brief survey of the 
common features of the apostolic teaching, and 
then pass on to describe the more distinctly theo¬ 
logical views of St. Paul and St. John. 

{a) In general. —The central tlioino of the apos¬ 
tolic preaching is the proclamation of Jesus as 
Saviour. Cf. Ac 5®®* ®* ‘ ’i'he God of our fathers 
raised up Jesus, whom ye slew, hanging him on a 
tree, llim did God exalt to be a Prince and a 
Saviour, to give repentance to Israel, and remis¬ 
sion of sins* (cf. Mt 1®*, Jn 3*^ Ac 2®* 4*® 13®® 15**, 
Eph [5®®, Ph 3®«, 2 Ti 1*®, Tit I* 2*® 3®, 2 P !*• ** 2®® 
3®* *®, 1 Jn 4*^, lie 2*® Jesus as author of salvation). 
‘Salvation’ has become a technical term whicli 
sums up all the blessings brought by the Gospel 
(cf. Eph 1*® ‘ the Gospel of your salvation ’; 1 Co 
15** ® ‘ the Gospel ... by which ye are saved * ; 
Ac 13®® ‘the word of this salvation’; cf. v.'*^ 16*^ 
‘ the way of salvation ’; 28®®, Ro 1*® ‘ the power of 
God unto salvation’; 10*® ‘confession unto salva¬ 
tion’; 11**, 2Co 7*® ‘repentance unto salvation’; 
2 Ti 3*® ‘ able to make wise unto salvation ’ ; He G® 
‘things that accompany salvation’; Jude® ‘our 
common salvation ’; Tit 2** ‘ the grace of God, 
bringing salvation’ ; cf. 1 Ti 2®** ‘God , . . who 
would have all men to be saved, and come to a 
knowleilge of the truth’). In contrast to all pre¬ 
vious deliverances of God (He 1**®), the fulfilment 
of that for wliich the OT prophets looked (1 P 1*®**®), 
the earnest of the age which is even now at the 
door (Ac 2*®- the pouring out of the Sjurit as ful¬ 
filment of the prophecy of Joel), is the great de¬ 
liverance which God has wrought through llis Son. 
Jesus is not only Saviour ; He is the only Saviour, 
The stone which the builders set at nought has 
been made head of the corner (Ac 4**). ‘ And in 

none other is there salvation ; for neither is there 
any other name under heaven that is given among 
men, wherein we must be saved ’ (Ac 4*®). 

In strict conformity with the teacliing of Jesus, 
salvation is represented primarily as deliverance 
from sin. Our J^ord is called Jesus because lie 
‘shall save his people from their sins’ (Mt 1 ®*). 
He ‘came into the world to save sinners’ (1 Ti 1*®). 
The blessings of His kingdom are repentance (Ac 
5 ** 11*®, cf. 20®*) and remission of sins (Ac 2®®, cf. 
319 531 i()48 23 S 8 26*®, and esp. 3®® ‘ Unto you first 
God, having raised up his Servant, sent him to 
bless you, in turning away every one of you from 
your iniquities’). So the Apocalypse begins with 
a song of praise ‘unto him that loveth us, and 
loosed us from our sins by his blood’ (1®). As 
death is the consequence and penalty of sin, sal¬ 
vation is at the same time deliverance from death 
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(He 57 , cf. Ja 5®®, of. 4^^ * he who is able to save 
and to destroy *; 2 Ti 1^® * our Saviour Jesus Christ, 
who abolished death, and brought life and incor- 
ruption to liglit through the Gospel’), and from 
the wrath of God, of wliich death is the judicial 
consequence (cf. Ro 5® with 1®’^). More particularly 
with reference to the individual, in contrast to the 
cosmic salvation taught by St. Raul (Ro 8’^^), it is 
called salvation of the soul (IP 1®* ^®, Ja 1*-*^ He 
10®®). In its wider relations it is a salvation of 
the world (Jn 3^^ 1 Jn 4^^). 

Coniinon also to the entire NT is the stress laid 
upon tlie sufferings and death of Christ as mediat¬ 
ing salvation. The cross which had been such a 
staggering blow to the di8ciple.s’ faith at the first 
(lik 24^- ®^), and which still remained a stumbling- 
block to Jews and foolishness to Greeks (1 Co 
is now seen to have a necessary part to play in 
Christ’s saving work (He 2®®* 6®*® 12®, 1 Uo P®, 

1 P P®* ^®, Rev P, Ac 2®® 20®®, Lk 24®®), and is inter¬ 
preted in the light of Is 53 (Ac 8®®, 1 P 2®^*®^. Cf. 
also the title ‘ lamb ’ in Rev 5®* * 7®* ^®) as the ful¬ 
filment of prophecy (Lk 24®^, Ac 3*®, 1 Co 15®). As 
a result of this new view of Christ’s death, we find 
the NT writers without exception rising to a new 
conception of the meaning or suffering (Ac 9'®, 

2 Co P, Ph P®- ®®, lie 5® 13‘®, 1 P P, Ja 1®, Rev 7^*), 
and applying to their own experiences of sorrow 
and temptation a standard whicJi tliey have learned 
from Jesus Ciirist (1 P 2®‘, He 13‘®, 2 Co P ; cf. 
1 Co P®-'®, Col P-*). 

If wo oomf»aro tho NT teaching as a whole with that of Jesuii, 
wo note a greater stress upon the eschatologit'al element. This 
is true not only of the Apocalypse and of tho early discourses 
in the Acts, where tho Parousia is the centre of interest (cf. Ac 
S’io. ai), hut also of such writings os James (cf. 6^ wltli l^^), 
Hebrews, and 1 Peter, os well as the Epistles of St, Paul (cf. 
osp. These, and 1 Co 16). I n I lebrews the word ‘ salvation' Is used 
in a purely eschatological sense (e.g. He ‘Christ, having been 
once offered up to bear the sins of many, shall appear a second 
time, apart frojn sin, to them that wait for him, unto salvation’; 
cf. l*^ ‘2-< ‘210 (jy). The same is frccpiently the ca*e in 1 Peter 

16.9 10 ‘a salvation ready to be revealed at the last time,’ 
‘ the end of your faith, even the salvation of your souls,’ but cf. 
321 ), and in the letters of St. Paul (s.p. Ro IS*! ‘ Now is salvation 
nearer to us than when we believed’; cf. 6^0, lOo 318 0®, 2Ti 
4 IN). The early Christians, almost without exception, felt 
theinsolves living at the end of the ages (1 Co and 

looked at any moment for tho return of their Master to set 
up His heavenly Kingdom (see Pakousia). Doubtless the resur¬ 
rection experiences had much to do with this. The revelation 
of Jesus in glory, the assurance that He was even now sitting 
at ti»e right harm of the Eather, tended to emphasize the tran- 
Bcefjdent elements in Ills teaching, and to magnify the contrast 
between this present evil age and that which was to come. 
Thus 8t, Peter in Acts urges his hearers to save themselves 
from this crooked generation (Ac 2-*9), and St, Paul declares 
that If in this worla only Christians have hope in Christ, they 
are of all men most pitiable (1 Co 1619). The contrast in both 
these passages, unlike that involved in the Joliannine doctrine 
of the world, of which wo shall speak presently, is a temporal 
one. The time of nrosent distress Is set over against that of 
future glory. At tiie great day of the Parousla, which is im- 

r ending, there is to l>e a transformation of the universe (Uo 8^, 
Co 7111 ), new heavens and a now earth (Rev 21i), and believers, 
with their risen brethren who have gone liefore (1 Th 41®), shall 
be clothed with heavenly bodies (1 Co and enter upon 

an existence adapted—as the present cannot he—to the enjoy¬ 
ment and practice of tho spiritual life (Uo a’-w, cf. v.H). 

It is at this point that we note the closest cont-act with the 
ideas of contemporary Judaism. Coming to Christianity from 
an atmosphere charged with the hope of earthly, even if of 
superhuman prosperity, It was impossiblo hut that tho dis¬ 
ciples should show some traces of their early training. The 
letters of St. Paul show us what a struggle it took before 
Christianity freed itself from the yoke of Jewish legalism. 
Not dissimilar was tho relation to the esclmtologie^il ideas of 
Judaism. Tho thoughts of the earl.v Christians clothed them¬ 
selves naturally in imagery taken from the Jewish apocalyptic 
books. They looked for a heavenly Jerusalem (Rev cf. 

also He 1292^ Cal 4‘-*0, with its streets of gold and its gates of 
)>earl, and did not resign without a struggle the hope of a 
millennial Kingdom on earth anticipating and preparing the 
way for the joys of the heavenly Kingdom (see Millennium). 
The Apotmlypse introduces us most deeply into this world of 
Jewish Christian thought which, however, has loft its traces 
In other Viooks of the NT (s.p. 2 P, Jude), and is not wholly 
absent even from him who did the most to overcome it^the 
Apostle Paul (f.g. Oal 43®, 2 Co 2®). 

And yet it is easy to exaggerate the extent of this influence. 
In spite of all the points of contact with Judaism, the early 


Christians lived in a new world. To them as to their Master 
salvation was a new life (Ac 2^, cf. 3^® 11^®), entered upon by 
repentance and faith. It was a life of forgiven sin, of filial trusti 
of brotherly service, of present communion with Christ. If the 
full enjoyment of the promised salvation still lay in the future, 
they were yet not without experience of Christ’s present blessing 
and help. In the miracles of healing and deliverance which 
chaiucteriased tho opening days of the Church (Ac 3i®); above 
all, in the presence end power of the Holy Ghost (Ac 4W 
10«), they saw the pledge of their Saviour's power end rule. 
The sanctification without which no man shall see the Lord 
(He 1214) was not only the ideal, hut to a largo extent a character¬ 
istic of their daily living. The social jo.vs of the Kingdom were 
anticipated in <laily communion with the brethren (Ac 246.47). 
Thus the life experiences of the early Christians, even as re¬ 
vealed in such hooks os Acts, are truer to the teaching of their 
Master than a superficial study of the use of such theological 
terms os ‘salvation’ and ‘kingdom’ would seem to indicate. 
Much more shall we find this the case when we pass to the more 
developed conceptions of St. Paul and St. John. 

(5) St. Paul .—We have already touched upon 
the points which the teaching of St. Paul shares 
with the rest of the NT—the conception of salva¬ 
tion as deliverance from sin, the emphasis upon 
tho mediation of Jesus, and especially upon the 
significance of His death, the importance given 
to the eschatological element, the Jewish dress in 
which many of his ideas are clothed. Some inter- 
X>reters have indeed carried the relation to Judaism 
so far as to contend that St. Paul was a chiliast, 
distinguishing, on the ground of 1 Co 15®®* ®^ an 
earlier resurrection of believers from the later 
and general resurrection (see Pakousia). But 
this view cannot be successfully maintained. So 
far as the resurrection is concerned, St. Paul’s 
ideas are as far as possible removed from the crass 
materialism which characterized the thought of 
many of his contemporaries (cf. 1 Co 15®“^ ‘ That 
which thou sowest, thou sowest not that body tliat 
shall ho,’ etc.), and the salvation of the Par- 
ousia, wliich, unlike the coming in Rev 10, intro¬ 
duces the final blessedness of the saints, is only 
the working out to tlieir full completion of prin¬ 
ciples and forces already active in this present 
life. Indeed the conception of salvation as a 
present experience is characteristic of all St. I’anl’s 
teaching, and gives it its chief significance. 

To appreciate St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation, 
we must .set it against the background of liis view 
of the Jlesh. Whatever he tho exact interpreta¬ 
tion given to the term ; whether, with llolsten, it 
bo understood metapliysically, as implying, on St. 
Paul’s part, a diialistic view of the universe, or, 
with most interpreters, he regarded simply as the 
synonym for corrupt human nature, there can be 
no doubt tliat, to St. Paul, mankind as a whole is 
the prey of a power of evil Avhich it cannot resist, 
and from whicli it is unable to escape. From 
Adam downwards all men have sinned, and come 
sliort of the glory of God (Ro 3®®). Being sinful, 
they are exposed to tho curse of the law, and to 
the death which is the inevitable consequence and 
penalty of broken law. The glory of Christ’s 
salvation consists in the fact that it delivers man 
from this sinful (Icsh, and so at the same time 
from the law which is its judge, and the death 
which is its penal consequence. 

Thus salvation, while a single process, involves 
different elements, and may ue looked at from 
difierent points of view. In tho first place (or, to 
be more accurate, in the last place), it involves 
deliverance from death. To St. Paul, as to the 
other apostles, salvation is so far an eschatological 
conception, that its full effects will be apparent 
only at the Parousia. In that great day, when 
the terrors of the Divine wrath shall he revealed 
from heaven * upon every soul of man that worketh 
evil’ (Ro 2®, cf. P*), Christians shall be safe. The 
Parousia, which to others is a day of death (2 
Th I® ‘ who shall sufVer punishment, even eternal 
destruction from the face of the Lord and from the 
glory of his might ’), is to usher them into the pres- 
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ence of their long-expected Saviour. With the 
risen saints, who have died before them, t'hey shall 
be caught up to meet the Lord in the air (1 Tli 4*’), 
and, freed from the last trace of the flesh which 
has hitherto hampered them (1 Co 16^‘®^), shall 
enter into the joys of His heavenly kingdom. It 
is this glorious experience—still in the future—to 
which St. Paul refers when he uses salvation as an 
eschatological term {e,g. Ro 13“). 

But salvation is not merely deliverance from 
future punishment. It includes also freedom from 
sin as a present power. Indeed it is this present 
deliverance which alone makes the future possible. 
Through union with Christ, the believer has be¬ 
come a new creature (2 Co 6^’). He has died to 
sin (Ro 6^), crucilied the flesh, with the passions 
and the lusts thereof (Gal 6®^), and entered upon a 
new spiritual life of righteousness, peace, and joy 
(Ro 14^’). Already he is a saved man (Ro 8®^, 
1 Co P®, 2 Co 2^®), reconciled with God (Ro 6^), 
claiming and receiving the privileges of a son 
(Ro 8^^* ^®), rejoicing in daily experiences of a 
Father’s grace, knowing how to glory even in 
tribulations (Ro 5®), since he has learned that all 
things work together for good to them that love 
God (Ro 8®®). No doubt he still has his conflict 
with evil. But the conflict is no longer a dis¬ 
couraging one. Whereas he once felt himself the 
slave of the llesli, sold under sin (Ro 7’'*), now he 
knows himself to be its master. The law of the 
spirit of life in Christ Jesus has ma<^le him free 
from the law of sin and of death (Ro 8®). And the 
day is coming when, through the transformation 
of his body, he shall be freed from whatever 
detiling contact still remains (Ro 8®^). 

Being freed from sin, the Christian is also free 
from law. Law has authority only over the 
sinner ; but the man who tiirough union 'vvuth 
Christ has entered upon a new life in the spirit is 
free from law (Ro 6 ^^ 7® 10 ^). He is not only 
delivered from the fear of its punishment, but— 
what is more important—he has exchanged the 
bondage of its requirements for the freedom of the 
new man in Christ Jesus (Col 2 ^^ Gal 5^* ^®). In 

place of the spirit of fear he has received the spirit 
of adoption, whereby he cries, ‘Abba, Father^ 
(Ro 8 *®). Knowing himself to bo heir of all 
things, he refuses to ho entangled again with the 
beggarly rudiments of ritual prescription under 
which he was once held in bondage (Gal 4®*®, 
Col 2®®). As a Christian he lives on a higher 
plane, and breathes a diflerent atmosphere from 
that of work-righteousness, however earnest (Ro 
320 . 21 ^ 32 - 7 J q'hus the break with legalism, 

practically begun by Jesus’ teaching concerning 
the childlike spirit, is theoretically completed by 
the Pauline doctrine of a justification or right¬ 
eousness by faith instead of by works. 

With the mention of faith we touch the heart of 
St. Paul’s doctrine of salvation. We are saved by 
faith. And faith, to St. Paul, means more than 
beliefi It is more even than trust. It is an act 
of the will by which the believer so lays hold upon 
Christ tliat ho actually becomes partaker of His 
risen and triumphant life (Eph 3'“^, Gal 3®®*®^, 
Ro 11®®, Col 2***^® 3^'* ; cf. McGiflert, Apostolic Age,^ 
pp. 141, 142). For the Christ whom St. Paul knows 
as mediator of salvation is more than man, even the 
best of men ; more even than the Jewish Messiah, 
great as are his prerogatives. He is a pre-existent 
Divine Being, coming into the world from a higher 
realm, and imparting to those who are subject to 
the law of sin and death the new spiritual vitality 
without which deliverance is hopeless. 

This doctrine of Christ as the incarnation of a pre-existent 
Divine Being, which is common to St. Paul, the writer to the 
Hebrews, ana St. John, gave Christianity its chief point of 
contact with contemporary Greek thought, and formed the 


bridge by which men naturally passed from the latter to the 
former. But with ail recognition of the points of similarity 
between the Logos doctrine of the Alexandrian plulosophers 
and the NT teaching concerning the pre-existent Christ there 
is one point of difference, whose imj^rtance cannot be over¬ 
estimated. The interest of the one is cosmolopcal; it grows 
out of a desire to understand the world. The interest of the 
other is soteriological; it springs from the need of deliverance 
from sin. To St. Paul, helpless under the burden of the flesh, 
finding that, when he would do good, evil is present with him, 
seeking in vain for a deliverer from his intolerable bondage,— 
to St. Paul, we repeat, the significance of the heavenly Man, 
revealed to him in the experience of the Damascus ro^ con¬ 
sists in the fact that lie is a life-giving spirit (1 Oo 16^X 

We are ready now to understand the smnificance 
of the death 01 Christ. It is the meansTby which 
He gains the victory over the flesh and enters 
upon the new resurrection life. No merely 
forensic conception can do justice to St. Paurs 
thought at tiiis point. It is not a matter 
primarily of guilt or of penalty. In sin he sees 
a power of evil, working out its own deadly and 
inevitable fruits. Christ took to llimsell* this 
sinful flesh, and let it work out uj)on iliuiself its 
natural consequences. He submitted to death, 
which is the rightful wages of sin, in its most 
aggravated and shocking form. In tlie striking 
words of Gal 3^® He became ‘ a curse for us : for it 
is written, Cursed is every one that liangeth on a 
tree.’ But the death, which to an ordinary man 
would have ended every tiling, was to Him simjdy 
the door through which lie passed into the higfier 
life of the heavenly Kingdom. Being sinless, it 
was impossible for Him to be holden of death. 
Rising from the grave in newness of life. He 
opens the way for like escaiie to all who through 
faith in Him Decome partakers of His Divine and 
heavenly life. 

No one can undorgtand the Paulino doctrine of salvation who 
does not conceive it primarily oa present union with the Divine 
and glorified Christ. What our Loixl has once done on the 
great theatre of tlio universe, that each individual Christian is 
to repeat on the leaser sta^e of his earthly life. He, too, must die 
to sin (Ho 62) and rise to nghteoiisnc8S( Ho 6®- ®). He, boo, must 
share the Bufferings of Clirist (Col 12^), and Bit with Him in 
heavenly placea (Eph 2*1). The life widch he lives is to be no 
longer his, but that of the Christ who liveth in him (Oal 220 ), 
Old things have passed away, and all things are become new 
(2 Co 617). Thus already here and now the Christian antici¬ 
pates the blessings, wliose full realization remains for the 
Parousia. Nothing can separate him from the love of Christ— 
neither death nor life, nor angels nor urincipalitics, nor things 
present nor things to come (Ko H he die before the 

Parousia, it matters not. Though to live he Christ, to die is 
gain, for djing means departing to ho with Christ, which is 
very far better (Ph 123, cf. 2 Co 6^ ‘absent from the body, at 
home with the Lord ’). 

It is clear that from such a point of view the significance of 
the Parousia is very different from that which It has in Jewish- 
Christian thought. To St. Paul it is not neoossarv to wait 
until the Second Coining before one can enjoy the salvation of 
Christ. His greatest blessing has been given alrearly. The 
Spirit who shall one day quicken our mortal bodies already 
dwells within us as a transformiiig iwwer (Ro 8”), and the 
redemption of the body for which we still groan (Ho 823) will 
only give free play to spiritual forces, with the working of 
which wo are already familiar. Thus we see that here also, 
as well as in his doctrine of righteousness by faith, the teaching 
of the apostle is true to tlie new insight of the Master. 

Two points still need brief mention before we 
leave the Pauline teaching. These are : (a) The 
emphasis which he lays on the social side of sal¬ 
vation ; (/ 9 ) his doctrine of a cosmic salvation. 

(a) Nothing is more striking, in view of the 
intense personal independence of St. Paul, than 
the stress which he lays upon the social shle of 
salvation. This comes out most clearly in his 
doctrine of the Church—a conception winch takes 
the place in his teaching of tlie present Kingdom 
of the parables. Through union will) Christ a 
man is not only joined to bis Master as an indi¬ 
vidual, but becomes a member of His body, the 
Church (Eph I®®). The new Divine life which he 
enjoys is shared by his brothers and sisters of the 
Christian family. The gifts which he receives are 
for the purpose of ministering to their necessities 
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(Eph 4^^* If he gutters, they gutter with him 

(1 Co 12*'^) ; if he is honoured, they are ])artaker8 
of hig joy (1 Co 12“^®). The end of all is the build¬ 
ing up of the Christian community in the know¬ 
ledge and love of Clirist (Eph 4*®*^®), and the 
reward for which the apostle looks at the 
Parousia is the presence of his converts among 
the company of the redeemed, spiritually fitted, 
because of Ids ministry, to enter upon the enjoy¬ 
ment of the heavenly kingdom (1 Th 2***, cf. 

1 Co 

It is not strange that, holding such views, we 
see the apostle looking upon all history as a 
training school for the Divine salvation (Ro 9-11), 
and hoping for the day when even his fellow- 
Israelites, who have thus far turned a deaf ear 
to the message of the Gosj)el, shall repent and 
become partakers of its blessings (Ito 11'-®). 

(/3) But the apostle’s view reaches out beyond 
this earth, and takes in the universe as a wiiole. 
He sees the whole creation groaning and travail¬ 
ing together in pain until now, waiting till it be 
delivered from the bondage of corruption into the 
liberty of the glory of the children ot God (UoS-^*). 
He looks upon Clirist as the mediator of a sal¬ 
vation truly cosmic, and declares that it is God’s 
purpose * through him to reconcile ail things unto 
himself, whether things upon the earth or things 
in the heavens’ (Col 1-®, cf. Eph 1*®). Thus, 
according to 8t. Paul, the salvation in which we 
here share is only part of a great world process 
whoso end shall uo a universa redeemed (cf. 

1 Co 

The teochlntf of St Paul had a profound Influence upon his 
contf^muoraries. Wo boo its effect most dearly in 1 Peter, 
whi<!h, In spite of the eiuphaais it lays upon the future (1 P lO), 
has the conception of tuilvalion as a present experience (3^^, cf. 
also 41). And yet it is easy to overestimate it. Other 

influences were at work in the early Church. Tl»e le^al con¬ 
ception of reliijion which characterized the Jew was reinforced 

similar conceptions whicli had their oridn on Qentile soil, 
llie view of salvation as freedom from law tnrouKh the posses¬ 
sion of A proseiJt spiritual life was not hilly a<^lopted even by 
many who in other respects were iirofoundly influenced by St. 
Paul. The letter to the Hebrews is a case in point. Here, as 
we have seen, the point of view Is almost wholly cHchatolot$:ical. 
Salvation is conceived as a reward promised to those who 
remain faithful under their present trials, and faith, instead of 
being vital union with a present C’hrist, is simply the assurance 
that God will keep His w'ord (Ho IH), In this respect the 
letter to the Hebrews is typical of the future. When we study 
the Christianity of the Fathers we And the Gospel often 
presented as a new law, and salvation, which is wholly future, 

18 the reward promiscil by God to those who keep it. The 
doctrine of a mystic union with Christ througli faith tends 
more and more to fall into the background, only to be revived 
In a Bocramentarian form, foreiK’n to the Pauline teaching. 
This fact must l)e borne in mind if we would appreciate the fml 
■igniflcjtnce of the Johannine conception of salvation. 

(c) St, John. — We liavo already referred to the 
problem rai.scd by tlio passages in the Fourth 
Gospel which speak of eternal life as a present 
possession, and given reasons for believing that 
they truly represent the teaeldng of Jesus. But 
however much we may bo convinced of the his¬ 
toric foundation of the di.scourses, there can be no 
doubt that, in their present form at least, they 
show traces of the rellexion of the evangelist. Tim 
connexion between the Gospel and the Epistle is 
too close to be overlooked. This connexion is 
evident in thought as well as in language. In 
both we have a single conception, clear-cut, 
uniform, consistent. We have to do with a form 
of teaching which may bo contrasted with other 
parts of the NT as belonging to a distinct type. 
In presenting the Johannine teaching, therefore, 
we follow most recent scholars in using both 
Gospel and Epistles as sonrce.s. 

In St. John the conception of salvation as a 
present spiritual experience reaches its culmina¬ 
tion. There are indeed traces of the more common 
eschatological conception, esp. in the First Epistle 
{e.g, 8 » 4^^ cf. Jn 21“). but they 

hold a comparatively subordinate place. Salva¬ 
tion is represented, as in the Synoptics, as eternal 
life. But for this life a man need not wait till 
the Parousia. It is already the possession of all 
wlio believe on Christ. He that hears Christ’s 
word, and believeth Him that sent Him, ‘hath 
eternal life, and coineth not into judgment, but 
hath passed out of death into life ’ (5-* ; cf. vv.**- ^ 

3®®, 1 Jn 4‘® 5^^). Christ is represented as the 
bread of life (6’^), of which, if a man eat, he shall 
live for ever (v.®^). He is the resurrection and 
the life (U'-®), and whosoever liveth and believeth 
on Him shall never die (11'^®). Cf. also the passages 
which speak of regeneration (Jn 3®, 1 Jn 3® 6^), 

When we look more closely into the nature of 
this new life, we find that it nas two main charac¬ 
teristics ; it is a life of spiritual insight and of 
holy affection. These are indicated by the two 
words ‘light’ and ‘love.’ 

Like St. Paul, St. John makes the sharpest possible contrast 
between the sinful world without Christ and the new spiritual 
society brought into existence by His redemption. To St. John, 
as to St. Paul, the whole world lieth in the evil one (1 Jn 
and the greatest need of man is to be delivered from the l)ona- 
age of sin (Jn Put to St. John the characteristic mark 

of this sinful state Is ignorance, and the remedy which is needed 
is knowledge. It is the truth w'bich must make men free (Jn 

832, of. 634). Tiie world lies in darkness (l^^). It docs not know 

Qod and II is Christ. It does not apprehend, and therefore 
will not receive. His message. Into such a world the Logos 
comes, as light, llis influence is as wide as humanity (1^). In 
the fulness of time He becomes flesh and dwells among men 
(11'*), and they behold His glory, as of the Only-begotten from 
the Father, full of grsice and truth (114V He declares the God 
whom no man hath seen at any time (li®). Nay, more, in His 
own person He clearly manifests Him : for lie that hath seen 

Him hath seen the Father (14^). He is the light of the world 
(812 pfi 1240), and the condemnation of men consists in the 
fact that when light was come into the world, they loved 
darkness better than light, because their works were evil 
^12; of. 1280 ‘sons of light' as a synonym for the saved). 

For this is eternal life, to know God, who is Himself light 
(1 Jn 10) and Jesus Christ whom He has sent (178, cf. 

1 Jn 620 ). 

But the redeemed life is not merely a life of knowledge. 

It is also a life of love. God is love (1 Jn 4^) as well as liglit, 
and every one that lovoth is l»*gotten of God and knoweih 

Ood (1 Jn 47). The clearest proof of the passage of the disciples 
from death to life is the presence of a loving spirit (1 Jn 3i4, 
cf. Jn 1384), ‘He that saith ho is In the light, rtkI hateth his 
brother. Is In the darkness even until now. lie that loveth his 
brother ahideth in the light, and there is none occasioji cf 
stumbling in him’(l Jn 28- *8). The intimacy of the relation¬ 
ships into which men enter through the Christian life is often 
emphasized. They are children of God fl Jn S*- 2). They are 
Christ’s dear friends, to whom, unlike tnose who are merely 
servants, He makes knowm all that Ho has heard nt His Father 
(Jn 16*8). The one oommandinent w'hich He lays upon them is 
that they siiould love one another, even as lie has loved them 
(1384. of. 15*7). 

The secret of this new life of light and love Is 
union with Christ. He is the vine, of which the 
disciples are branches (Jn 15^*^*). He is tlio 
heavenly bread upon which tliey feed (6®®*^*^). 
From Him comes that water of life which, when 
once received, never faileth, but becomes in each 
man a well of water, springing up unto eternal 
life (4***, cf. fi^). He is the good sheplierd who 
lays down His life for the sheep (10"); the grain 
of wheat, whicli, falling into the ground in appa¬ 
rent death, springs up to bear much fruit (12-4). 

Nor is this mediatorial work confined to His 
earthly life. If He leaves the disciples at death, 
it is to return by the Holy Spirit (14^®’’®), tlie 
Paraclete, who shall institute a yet more intimate 
relation tlian that which has gone before (IG’- ^®), 

bringing to remembrance the things of Christ 
(14^, cf. 16^^), loading the disciples, as they are 
able to bear it, into all the truth (16’^ cf. 1 Jn 5^), 
becoming the bond through which Christ and the 
Fatlicr are united to them in a communion that 
shall know no end (cf. 14®® with 17®^* ®®, 1 Jn 3®^). 

If we compare St. John’s view of the mediatorial work of 
Christ with that of St. Paul, we note many points of similarity. 

To l)oth Christ comes into the world from a pre-existent 
heavenly life. To both He Is the power through whom sin is 
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overcome, and the redeemed introduced into the spiritual 
Kingdom of righteousness, of peace, and of joy. In both, His 
mecfmtorial work is universal in its extent (cf. Jn *all 
things were made through him'; 1® ‘the light which lightetti 
every man ’; * other sheep . , , not of this fold'; 1‘2« ‘ 1, if 

I be lifted up, will draw all men unto myself'; ‘ Saviour of 

the world’). And yet there is a difference of emphasis. St. 
Paul lays chief stress upon Uie death of Christ. The earthly 
life is passed over lightly. Attention is focussed upon the 
great tragedy of the cross, from which the conquering Saviour 
issues victorious in the resurrection. To St. John, the death is 
only an incident in the saving work. It is the incarnation as 
such which is redemptive. Christ enters into the world as 
light, and Uis mere appearance carries with it redeeming or 
condemning power. To as many as received ITim, to them 
gave He the right to become children of God (li2). Those, on 
the other hand, who believe not, are condemned already by 
the mere fact of their unbelief St. Paul, for all his stress 

uiK>n present salvation, is a man of historic sense, quick to 
apprehend, and apt to state, the contrast between the present 
period of affliction and the glories still to be revealed at the 
Parousia. To the mystic intuition of St. John, time relations 
fade away, and we face two contrasted eternities—the world of 
light and of darkness, of righteousness and of sin, of love and of 
hate. Against this background of absolute realities there is no 
longer any place for the apprehension of relative values. Who* 
soever is begotten of Goa sinneth not (1 Jn 6l**, cf. 30). They 
that reject Christ are children of the devil, who from the 
beginning was a liar and murderer even as they (8*^44). Here 
the rauline dualism is carried to the extromest point. The 
progress, the variety, the shading by which the latter is 
relieved, are here blotted out in the clear white light of eternity. 

Yet the very sharpness of the presentation Is the means of 
reviving forgotten truths. In the rarefied atmosphere of the 
Johannine Gospel, all traces of Jewish nationalism and 
materialism vanish. Salvation is indeed conceived oa a tran¬ 
scendent good, but, 08 in the case of Jesus Himself, the tran¬ 
scendence is that of a higher spiritual order. One does not 
need to wait for the future to enjoy it. Here and now men 
may become partakers of light and life, of righteousness and 
love, of peace and joy. The Parousia is conceived less as a 
single event than as a continuous process (cf. Parousia). 
Resurrection and judgment are present experiences. Even 
while in the world, the disciples may enter upon a life which 
is not of the world. The prayer of the Master is not that they 
may be taken out of the world, but that they may be kept from 
the evil (171®). 

We have thus completed our historical survey of 
the Biblical doctrine of salvation. We have seen 
how through the centuries the conception has been 
deepened and enriched, as the more external and 
material elements have more and more given place 
to those which are moral and spiritual. We nave 
noted the transformation wrought by the life and 
teaching of Jesus, and seen the central place 
assignea to His person and work in the thought 
and experience or His disciples. Amid all varieties 
of statement—in spite of many survivals of earlier 
and less spiritual ideas — we have marked the 
persistence of certain permanent features which 
warrant us in speaking of a Biblical idea of salva¬ 
tion. It remains to gather these together, and to 
exhibit them in their relations both to one another 
and to those which are more transient. This will 
be the aim of our concluding section. 

iv. Systematic Statement. —In presenting the 
Biblical conception of salvation as a whole we have 
to consider (1) its nature, (2) its conditions, (3) its 
extent. 

1. Nature of salvation. —We have seen that in 
every case the fundamental idea in salvation is 
deliverance. Our opening statement is as true of 
the profound utterances of a St. Paul or a St. 
John as of the simplest passages in the OT, that 
‘ in every case some danger or evil is presupposed, 
in rescue from which salvation consists.' If, then, 
we would understand the Biblical conception as a 
whole, we must recognize clearly what is the great 
evil from which, according to its teaching, man 
needs to be delivered. That evil is death. No 
other term is comprehensive enough to unite the 
various elements in the Biblical teaching. From 
the iirst lines of the OT to the last chapter of 
the NT, salvation stands for that Divine activity 
by which God preserves or enriches the life of His 
children, by delivering them from the multiform 
dangers and evils which threaten its destruction. 
The content of the conception varies indeed with 
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the deepening apprehension of what true life 
means. The dangers become le.ss external, more 
spiritual; less transient, more nermanent; less 
local, more universal, but the underlying thought 
abides. We may illustrate at once the perma¬ 
nent elements in the idea and those that are 
transient by considering the contrast between {a) 
the temporal and the spiritual; {b) the individual 
and the social; (c) the present and the future. 

{a) Salvation as temporal and spiritual. —In the 
earlier portions of the OT ‘life^ is used in the 
familiar sense of animal existence. ‘ Death' means 
physical destruction, with the loss of all that that 
entails. When a man dies, he loses everything 
worth having —home and friends, health and 
strenfrth, national relationsiiips and responsibili¬ 
ties, tne privileges of Divine worship and of Divine 
communion. We misrepresent tlio OT conception 
of Sheol when we speak of the shadowy existence 
in the under-world as life after deatn. In the 
gloomy monotony of the grave the vigour and 
vitality which gave joy to life are lost. Man 
exists, indeed, but it is with * a negative existence, 
a weakened edition of his former self; his faculties 
dormant, without strength, memory, consciousness, 
knowledge, or the energy of any allection. . . . 
The colour is gone from everything ; a wasliod-out 
copy is all that is left* (Salmond, Immortality'^ 
(1901), p. 163). It is not strange that, where this 
view obtains, the great evil to be feared is physical 
death (Ps G^* ®), and tiie supremo blessing to be 
coveted a long life (Ps The Divine salva¬ 

tion is found in deliverance from all that threat¬ 
ens or impairs life, all that weakens its vigour or 
vitality—violence, oppression, captivity, calamity, 
troubles, and distresses of every kind. The great 
blessing which (iod gives is ’prosi)erity—a long 
life and a full one, with one's wife a fruitful vine, 
and one’s children as olive plants about the table 
(Ps 128). Greatest of all evils to be feared is defeat 
in battle, since in the stern days with which wo 
have to do it carries wdtli it the loss of all that men 
count dear, both for the individual and for the 
nation. 

But with the deepening of the moral insight 
we note the rise oi a deeper conception. Jjife 
is seen to involve more than outward prosperity. 
It has an inner spiritual meaning. A man lives, 
in the full meaning of the wonf, only when he 
enters into communion with God in righteousness 
and love. From this point of view the great evil 
to be feared is not physical but moral. It is sin 
which destroys the communion between a man 
and his Maker. From sin therefore, first of all, a 
man needs to be delivered. We have seen how 
this truth comes to expression in the latter portions 
of the OT. Jesus puts it in the forefront of His 
teaching, and it has been the distinct note of tlio 
Christian Gospel ever since. Salvation is primarily 
deliverance from sin. It is the restoration of the 
interrupted communion between the Father and 
His children through the creation in the latter of 
a new spiritual life. Once dead in trespasses and 
sins, they are made alive again through union with 
the living Christ. Thus it is still death from 
which men need to he delivered, but it is a death 
which is spiritual, not physical. 

One mark of the contrast between the two views 
is found in the changed estimate of suHering. To 
most of the OT, suffering is nurely evil. It is a 
mark of that destruction ana decay from which 
man needs to be delivered. To tlie NT, it has 
become a means through which man may enter 
into a more abundant life. The Christian glories 
in his weakness. He ‘ takes pleasure ... in in¬ 
juries * . . in persecutions, in distresses, for 
Christ’s sake,’ knowing that when he is weak, 
then is he strong (2 Co 
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And yet we must not exaggerate the contrast. 
We misrepresent the NT teacning if we limit the 
blessings of the Gospel to the spiritual realm. The 
outer world as well as the inner is the scene of 
God’s rule. The common physical bleMsings are 
not to be despised, Christ lieale<l the sick as well 
as preached to the poor. The Father whom He 
proclaimed knows that His children need earthly 
oread as well as the bread from heaven. St, Paul, 
for all his contrast between flesh and spirit, recog¬ 
nizes the lawfulness of the physical appetites. The 
abstinence which he practises and recommends is 
out of regard for others’ consciences, not because 
of any innerent evil in flesh and wine (Ro 14, cf. 
1 Ti 4^). The physical universe is the scene and 
instrument of siuritual training. The body is a 
temple of the Holy Ghost (I Co 6 ^®). And, however 
reat the change in the future, it is to no disem- 
odied existence that he looks forward, but to a 
life in which the physical organism, now tainted 
by sin, shall be exclianged for a new body better 
adapted for the spirituallife (1 Co IS^'^*). Nothing 
is more characteristic of the Ilihlical view of the 
future, NT as well as OT, than the extent to 
which it pictures the heavenly life in imagery 
suggested by the earthly. The heavenly city, the 
marriage feast, the many mansions, tiie tree of 
life, the crystal river,—these form the setting for 
spiritual joys. Tlie last scone is not the destruc¬ 
tion of the universe, but its transformation and 
redemption (Ro 8 ^*). 

(I/) Sa/vation as individual and social. —In the 
earlier portions of the OT, the subject of the 
Divine salvation is Israel the nation. It is charac¬ 
teristic of primitive society that it has small regard 
for the inuividual as such. It is the tribe, the 
clan, the nation which is the centre of the religious 
as of the social life. So markedly is this the case 
that the action of Ruth in leaving her own people 
to follow her mother-in-law Naomi to Canaan is 
the cause of wonder, and is made the theme of an 
entire book. It is only natural, therefore, that 
we should find the interest of the Biblical writers 
centring in the fortunes of the people as a whole 
rather than in the units which compose it. Even 
whore the outlook broadens, and the projplietic 
vision takes in other peoples, the point of view 
is still national. It is Egypt and Assyria whom 
the prophet sees standing with Israel as recipients 
of the Divine salvation, to whom, as to Israel, J" 
applies the endearing title, ‘my people* (Is 19®^*®®). 
Where this point of view obtains, it is impossible 
to rise to any true universal ism. For a universal 
religion must be founded in the nature of man as 
such, and for this there is needed a profound sense 
of the worth of the individual. 

We have seen how this sense awakens in Jere¬ 
miah and Ezekiel; how it is deepened by the 
experiences of the Exile and the Restoration. We 
have noted the tender and beautiful utterances in 
which it finds expression in the Psalms, and seen 
how its later development tended to follow the 
lines of legal conformity rather than of the filial 
spirit. The individualism of the Apocalyptic 
books is the individualism of the law-court or the 
market-place rather than of the family. Its 
language is that of bargain and sale, of reward 
anil punishment. There is indeed no theoretical 
objection to the reception of the Gentiles, if they j 
will adopt the ceremonial law and become Jews. 
But there is the immense practical difficulty of a 
condition laid upon strangers which even the 
children have not been able to bear. If the sal¬ 
vation of God is really to become a universal good, 
some deeper foundation must be found than that 
of ceremonial law. It must be grounded in con¬ 
ditions that are vital, not legal. 

Such a foundation Jesus laid in His teaching 


concerning the childlike spirit. Reviving the old 
prophetic teaching concerning the forgiveness of 
sins through tlie mercy and love of God, He laid 
a basis for His Gospel as broad as humanity. Men 
are not servants, with whom God deals on terms 
of law, but sons, whom He is willing to receive, 
whenever they turn to Him in penitence and faith. 
Thus the Gospel of Jesus is founded in an intense 
sense of the worth of the individual. In the 
family each child has his peculiar place. To Jesus, 
salvation means the bringing back of the child 
who has been wandering in the far country into 
the plenty and peace of the Father’s home. 

And yet the Gospel of Jesus is a social Gospel. 
It is a Kingdom which He preaches, not a collection 
of individuals. His teaching diflers from that of 
His predecessors only in that He makes the con¬ 
ditions of entrance broader, simpler, more catholic 
—in a word, more human. Whether or not He used 
the word Church in Mt 16’®, there can be no doubt 
that He intended to found a society which should 
body forth to the world the principles for which 
He stood. In this respect the Pauline doctrine of 
the Church is the legitimate outgrowth of the 
teaching of Jesus concerning the Kingdom. In 
the Christian life none liveth to himself and no one 
dieth to himself (Ro 14’). The sacramental sign 
which marks the se]>aration of the believer from 
the worhl marks also his entrance into the Christian 
brotherhood, and the feast by which he shows 
forth the death of Christ until He come is eaten 
with his fellow-disciples as a communion meal. 
Tlie social character of the Christian life is indi¬ 
cated in a thousand unexpected ways, but perhaps 
nowhere more beautifully than in the Pauline 
word about the Parousia in 1 Th 4^®* ‘ We that 

are alive, that are left unto the coming of the Lord, 
shall in no wise precede them that are fallen 
asleep . , , wherefore comfort one another with 
these words.’ 

(c) Salvation as present and future. —We have 
seen that the earliest conception of salvation is 
pre.sent deliverance. This must be the case if 
death ends all. If God do not save while life 
lasts. Ho cannot save at all. The conception of 
national salvation does indeed open the way for 
a wider perspective. The life of the nation is 
longer than that of the individual, and God may 
delay His deliverance more than a single genera¬ 
tion and still be in time. Yet the point of view is 
fundamentally the same. If God’s succour is not 
to be in vain, it must come before the nation 
utterly perishes. There must be at least a remnant 
to carry on the national life, a shoot left in the old 
stock, which may spring up to newness of life (cf. 
Is 6’8). 

Yet the experiences of later Jewish history made 
this contact between present and future increas¬ 
ingly dilficult to maintain. The old national 
prestige seemed gone, never to return. More and 
more, men despaired of present deliverance and 
concentrated their thoughts upon the future. The 
very barrenness of their present experience, the 
very absence of all evidence of God^s present in¬ 
terest and help, served but to enlarge their ex- 

f iectations for the distant day when J” should at 
ost make bare His arm to help. What if indi¬ 
viduals died? what if Israel as a nation should 
perish? God 'ivas able even to raise the dead. 
Borne day He would stir the dry bones, and the 
nation would rise to newness of life (Ezk 37). Nay, 
He would call back from their graves the very 
individuals who had passed away, that they might 
share the joys of the final triumph (Is 26'®, I)n 
12 ®). Thus more and more the conception of sal¬ 
vation becomes eschatological and transcendent. 
The gap between present and future widens. Be¬ 
tween the present time of distress, without experi- 
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ence of God’s redeeming grace, and the future age 
wliich brings His great deliverance, there is a great 
gulf fixed. 

This gulf Jesus bridged with Ilis Gospel of a 
present Kingdom, He restored the older concep¬ 
tion of a living God, able and willing to help His 
children in their daily need. But He saw that the 
great need was spiritual, not temporal. Conceiving 
of salvation as deliverance from sin. He taught 
til at such deliverance was possible here and now. 
Prophet and psalmist before Him had had their 
intimations of a communion with God possible 
even in the midst of present trouble and (listless. 
He made this communion a familiar experience. 
Devout spirits even within the OT, fimling out¬ 
ward prosperity too little, had prayed for a clean 
heart and a contrite spirit; He showed how this 

R rayer could be answered. The influence of the 
laster is a])paront in the new view-point of the 
disciples. To the Christian believer, 'whatever his 
thought of the future, salvation is a present ex- 
]> 61101100 , introducing a man into a fellowship with 
God which no earthly sorrow or misfortune—not 
even death itself—can interrupt. 

And yet hero, again, we must beware of exag¬ 
geration. However great the emphasis on present 
deliverance, to Christianity, as to Judaism before 
it, salvation has its future meaning. We have 
noted the eschatological element in Jesus’ own 
teaching. We have seen it repeated in that of 
His disciples. It is present in St. Paul; it is not 
absent even from St, John. He, too, rejoicing in 
(oniinunion with a present Christ, looks forward 
to a day m Iicii He shall be yet more fully mani¬ 
fested, and believers, seeing Him as He is, shall be 
transformed into His image (1 Jn 3-). The very 
preciousness of the present exjierience, the very 
exaltation of the spiritual standard, servo but to 
deepen the longing for the day wlien all that now 
impedes the pnjgress of Christ’s Kingdom shall he 
done aw'ay, and God be all in all. 

2. Conc/Ulo7is of aalvation. —I’hese may bo con¬ 
sidered on the Divine side and on the human. 

{«) On the Divine side .—The ultimate cause of 
salvation is the Divine mercy. This is the uniform 
teaching of OT and NT. Whether in the simpler 
meaning of victory in battle or the more profound 
conception of sjuritual regeneration, salvation is 
undeserved, God does not treat the Israelites 
according to their merits, but according to the 
riches of His grace. They were not moro in num¬ 
ber than other peoples when Ho chose them for 
His own, and delivered them from their captivity 
in Egypt (Dt V). For His name’s sake He saved 
them, that He might make His miglity power 
known (Ps lOG®, cf. Jer 14’). When tliey forsook 
Him and wandered from Him, He did not give 
them up. His love endured in spite of their un¬ 
faithfulness (Hosea). He was inquired of by them 
that asked not for Him, found of them that souclit 
Him not. He spread out His hands all the iTay 
unto a rebellious people (Is 65^**). Even His judg¬ 
ments are a mark of His love (Am 3^). Not only 
the deliverance from enemies, but the repentance 
which makes it possible is His gift (Ps 5P®). 

The same conception reappears in the NT. God 
is not the stern creditor exacting the uttermost 
farthing, but the loving Father, forgiving His 
erring children ; more ready to give good gifts than 
eartlily parents to their cuildren. The disciples 
did not choose Christ, but He chose them and 
appointed them that they should go and bear fruit, 
and that their fruit should abide (Jn 15^®). The 
more profound and spiritual the conception of sal¬ 
vation, the deeper the conviction that it is unde¬ 
served. ‘By grace have ye been saved through 
faith ; and tliat not of yourselves; it is the gift of 
God * (Eph 2®). 


In many passages indeed, esp. in OT, the Divine 
mercy is represented as an arbitrary thing. Not 
only 18 the deliverance of God contrasted as purely 
miraculous with all human instrumentalities (cf. 
1 S 14® ‘ no restraint to J" to save by many or by 
few ’; Is 59' ‘ J'"s liaud is not shortened that it 
cannot save ’; 1 S 17**’ ‘ J" saveth not with swonl 
and spear ’; IIos 1’ salvation by J'’ contrasted 
with salvation by bow or by sword, or by battle, 
etc. ; cf. Ex 14'® the deliverance from Egy|)t; 
Jg 7® the defeat of tlie JMidianites by Gideon ; Ps 
3316 44U often seems dependent upon 

moods of the Divine feeling wliicli man cannot 
fathom. TJiere are times when J" may be ap¬ 
proached ; there are others when no man may draw 
nigh to Him (Ps 32®, cf. Is 55®). Wlien the great 
waters over How, prayer cannot reacli Him (Ps 32®?). 
At such a time the jjart of wisdom is to wait 
patiently until His anger bo past. But on tlie 
Avhole we iind an increasing emphasis upon the 

ermanent cliaracter of God’s saving imrpose. It 

elonga to God’s nature to show mercy. However 
Israel may cliaugo, Ilis purpose towards Israel 
changes not. So we find increasing recognition of 
God’s use of means. When He would deliver His 
people from the Philistines or the Midianites, He 
raises up some man to bo their saviour. Even the 
experiences which seem outside of His control are 
not really so. The Assyrian boasts of his defeat 
of Syria and Samaria, saying, ‘ By tlio strength of 
my hand I have done it, and by my wisdom ’ (Is 
10'®), and knows not that he is but the rod of J"’s 
anger, in whose hand as a stall* is His indignation 
(10®). This broadening view of the Divine Provi¬ 
dence becomes strictly universal in the NT. 
Nothing can sejiarate from the love of Christ 
(Ko 8®®). All things without exception work 
together for good to them who are called accord¬ 
ing to God’s jiurpose (Ko 8'“®). History is a mighty 
drama, in which eacli event fills its a]»pointed 
place, preparing the way for that dispensation of 
the fulness of the times in wliich it is God’s pur- 
))Ose to sum up all tilings in Christ (Eph 1'®). 
Even the groanings of the creation in its present 
distress are but the travail throes of the new 
universe, that shall bo, when the sons of God shall 
be revealed (Ko 8®®). 

Among the instruments appointed by God to 
mediate His salvation, the Jewish law, with its 
sacrilicial system, holds an important place. 
Through its precepts men were trained in purity 
and holiness, and in its sacrilices they saw a 
pledge of God’s forgiveness and mercy. To the 
contemporaries of our Lord it seemed a iinality, 
and the salvation of the Messianic age woulcl 
but serve to introduce on a larger scale the 
worship and sacrilices of the heavenly Jerusalem. 
Christians, following their Master, recognized the 
law as a Divine institution, but to them its 
authority was temporary. It was a tutor to bring 
men to Christ; but after Christ was come it was 
no longer needed. Its signilican(!e might be vari¬ 
ously conceived. To the writer to the Hebrews, 
it had a positive value, as typifying the higlu^r 
righteousness and the more jierfoct Atonement of 
the Gospel. To St. Paul, its signili(;ance is chielly 
negative. It reveals the futility of any merely 
legal righteousness, and points men to the better 
salvation revealed by Christ. 

With Christ we reach the centre of the Biblical 
doctrine of salvation. He is the Saviour par excel¬ 
lence, the true Mediator between God anil man, 
the fulfilment of all tlie promises, the realization 
of all the hopes of the earlier dispensation. Two 
distinct lines of preparation meet in Him. There 
is the hope of the Messiah, a human deliverer 
through whom God has promised to deliver Hia 
people, and to set up on earth His long deferred 
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kingdom. Them is also the expectation of a special 
intervention of J" Himself; the coming of a day 
when Ho shall leave llis heavenly dwelling-place 
and take up llis abode in tlie midst of Ilia people, 
aujieraeding tlio lesaer radiance of sun and moon 
and stars by the liglit and glory of Hia presence. 
Jesus is at once Jewish Alessiah and God in¬ 
carnate ; Sun of Mary, and the Word made llesh. 

Tfiifl is not tlie place to trace the development of the NT 
doctrine of Christ (see art. JKHim Christ). It is sutTlciont to 
say that it runs parallel with the deepoiing conception of 
salvation. In Jowish-Christian circles, where the thought of 
salvation is still framed on the older lines of an external 
deliverance, it is the Messianic thou^^ht which is most promi¬ 
nent. Jesus is a man, approved of Cod unto men, by mi^fhty 
works and wonders and siffns which (Jod did by llini (Ac 
i:--), » rucilled accordintf to the Scriptures (Ac raised 

from the <lea<l (Ac and now waitini; in hcavon till the time 
of the restoration of all thin{;8 (Ac To St. l*aul and St. 
John, with their deeper conc.eption of salvation as a new 
spiritual life of riifhteousnesH and love, Jesus is a pre-existent 
Divine bein}^, coniiny: into the world from a liiirlier realm os a 
quickening and life-ijivinyf principle to all who have been mode 
one with Him by faith. 

The contrast between these two views may be illustrated in 
connexion with the view of Christ’s death. To the Jewish- 
Chri.stians, with their more external conception of salvation, it 
is an arbitrary appointment of God, the necessity of which 
they re(*ojjnl/.o, hut which they cannot uiKlerstand. Clinst 
died that the Scripture iniifht l>o fulhlled. To St. Paul and St. 
John, the death is a necessary stej) in tliat j^reat process 
thrmi^h which evil js ovorcon'io and the (-hnstian believer 
made partaker of Clirist’s risen and ^rlorifled life. That we 
may become like Him and share His nature, it was necessary 
that He should liccome like us and share our nature. He must 
suffer death with us, that we may be raised to life with Him. 

The ooriueption of salvation as a new Divine life 
limls clearest exjnession in the doctrine of the 
liOLV Spiiut (wJiich see). Here, too, we trace a 
development from the (tonceiition of the Spirit as 
the energy of God coming upon men to fit them 
for snecial work in connexion with the Divine 
kingdom (c.f/. Jg 11 -’^’ 13'^® 14^), to tliat which sees 
in Him tlie immanent (iod, entering into the life 
of men tiirough regeneration (Jii 3‘b» creating iu 
them a higher life of holiness and love (Gal 5*^), 
dwelling witliin them as an inner s]>iritnal prin¬ 
ciple (lio 8 *'), uniting them with God and with 
Christ (Ko S'** leading tliem into truth (Jn 16^®), 
sanctifying them (Ko 15'®), making intercession 
for them (Ko 8 -®), more and more transforming 
them into the image of their Master (Ko 8 '-“), and 
at last raising them from the grave througli the 
transformation of their mortal bodies into the new 
glory of the resurrection life (Ko 8 "). Where 
such a view is held, it is easy to see how futile 
is any thought of liiiman merit. The aspira¬ 
tions which rise tovvanl God, tlie graces which 
lit us for His fcllowshij), are the work of the 
Spirit. The very life which we live is not our 
own. It is the gift of God, who worketh within 
us both to will and to do of His good pleasure 
(Eph 2 «•^ Phli'®). 

(d) On the human side, —Yet it would be a 
mistake to <‘onclude that the Bible knows no 
human conditions of salvation. The same 8 t. 
l*aul who lays such stress on the Divine activity 
in salvation urges his readers to work out their 
own salvation with fear and trembling (Ph 2 '-). 
As on the Divine side salvation is a new life 
created in man, so on the human side it is a life 
which manifests itself iu certain distimttive acti¬ 
vities. These may be summed up under the 
three heads of—(a) repentance, (/3) faith, ( 7 ) obedi¬ 
ence. 

(a) The first and indispensable condition of sal¬ 
vation is repentance (whicli see), by which is 
meant not merely sorrow for sin, but actual for¬ 
saking of sin and turning to righteousness. This 
is as necessary for deliverance from Assyrian 
oppression as for entrance upon the new life of 
Clirist’s Kingdom. God may indeed save men from 
their sins, but Ho cannot save them in their sins. 


We have already noted the deepening estimate of 
tliis grace, and seen how from a mere condition of 
salvation, whicli a man can achieve for himself 
without God’s Iielp, it comes to be an element in 
salvation itself—tne lirst step in the process whose 
end is perfect holiness. 

(/ 3 ) Faith. —The obverse of repentance is faith 
(which see). Man turns from sin to God, and the 
means by which he lays hold of the Divine deliver¬ 
ance is faith. Saving faith in the Biblical sense 
is always more than belief (Ja 2 '®). It involves an 
act of the will, and issues in obedience. Yet on 
this common giouiid we note a dillerence of con¬ 
ception. In much of the Bible failli means trust 
in God’s word, togetlier with the activities which 
follow it. Its object is God’s promise rather than 
His person. Alualiam had faith in God—that is, 
he trusted His ])romise—and ‘ he went out, not 
knowing whither he went’ (He IP). Because of 
this trust, he shall one day receive his reward; 
Imt this reward lies still in the future (He IP®* ®®). 
'this is the sense in which faitli is used in Hebrews. 
'I'o St. Paul, on the other hand, faitli has a deeper 
meaning. It is the means of obtaining a present 
blessing, not a future one. Its object is a person, 
not a iiromise. By faith a man lays hold upon 
Christ as his Saviour, becomes one with Him, 
partakes of His heavenly life, shares His right¬ 
eousness, and rises with Him into His eternal 
Kingdom. It is thus a comprehensive term, which 
covers the entire human side of that e.\|)erieiu'e 
whose Divine side is the working of the Holy 
Spirit. 

( 7 ) But repentance and faith are alike vain, save 
as they issue in obedience (which see). This is the 
all-embracing Biblical virtue. Man’s relation to 
God is such tliat his righteousness must take this 
form. The particular content may vary with tlie 
growth of'the Divine revelation. In O P, for 
instance, it includes the faithful observance of 
the ceremonial law with its ]u es<;riptions of ritual 
ami sacriliee. Yet even in 01’ these are sub¬ 
ordinate to the eternal jirinciples of justice and 
mercy (cf. Mic 6 ®*®). In the MT the law has been 
done away. The only sacriliee required is the 
spiritual sacrifice of prayer and praise (He 13'®), 
the oU’ering up of the person in life-service to God 
(Ko 12 '). The burdensome prescriptions of the 
Levitical ritual have given place to Christ’s new 
commandment of love. Yet this love is no vague 
or indefinite virtue. It sliows itself in the willing 
acceptance of God’s fullest revelation ; in disciple- 
ship of Christ and membership in His Kingdom. 
Beginning with faith, it manifests itself in all the 
social virtues. It rejoices to minister to the needy 
and oppressed. It does not disdain the gatherings 
of the saints for prayer and praise, and it linds its 
public marks in the sacramental signs of baptism 
and tlie Eucharist, by which tlie believer’s mem- 
bersbip in the body of Christ is openly showed 
forth. 

3. Extent of salvation. —It remains to consider 
the extent of salvation. Here our study has shown 
a constant enlargement in man’s conception of the 
sweep of God’s purpose. We may illustrate this 
in connexion {a) with the present life ; ( 6 ) with the 
life after death ; (c) with the universe as a whole. 

{a) Salvation in this life. —We have already 
noted the growing nniversalism of the Biblical 
teaching. At lirst it is Israel alone for whom 
God cares. He is J"’s dearly beloved son. Other 
nations are but God’s servants, instruments in His 
hand through which He accomplishes llis saving 
purpose for Israel. Then the Gentiles also share 
the ble.ssings of the Messianic deliverance, but it 
is only by becoming subject to Israel, and adopt¬ 
ing tile Jewish law and worship. Yet even in 
OT there are gleams of a conception more truly 
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catholic. To Isaiah, Egypt and Assyria as well 
as Israel are chosen of God. The foundation for a 
true universaliani is laid in the prophetic doctrine 
of the worth of the individual. Jesus makes the 
conditions of entrance to His Kingdom purely 
moral and spiritual—repentance, trust, humility, 
ol>edience, the childlike spirit. Where these are 
present, there is a son of God, whether he observe 
the ceremonial law or not. The practical univer- 
salism of Jesus is theoretically completed in the 
Paulino doctrine of the abrogation of the Jewdsh 
law. This was the natural consequence of the 
new view of redemption. When salvation is re¬ 
garded as a new Hivino life, it is impossible not 
to recognize the Christianity of those who have 
received the Holy Spirit, even if tliey have not 
been circumcised (Ac lO^^’^®). To the freedom of 
the Divine Spirit, like that of the wind, blowing 
where it listetli, no man may venture to set 
Ixumds. The salvation of Israel is still the centre 
of hope and prayer (Ko 9^), but it is only as part 
of a process 'wdiicn is as wide as humanity. 

With the widening horizon, we note a oorresiiond- 
ing change in the depth of the conception. Salvation 
becomes not only a broader, but a more intensive 
term ; less external, more spiritual; less local, more 
permanent. It not only all'ects more men, but it 
allects them more profoundly. Its subject is the 
whole man. It reaches soul as well as body. It 
delivers from sin as well as from sull'ering. It 
not only removes causes of evil; it creates forces 
of good. As nothing is too large, so nothing is 
too small to fall within the range of its activity. 
Life anddeatli, things present and things to come, 
are alike subject to the control of that Christ who 
is able to save to the uttermost. 

This double ^frowth may be well illustrated in connexion with 
the doctrine of election. At first the Divine chojee centres in 
Israel the nation, or in those heroes or proidiets whom Gotl has 
set ap.art for special service in connexion with the national 
dolivcranco. Then other nations arc included in the Divine 
ilan. God chooses Kgypt as well as Israel. C;yrus the Persian 
8 Itis servant, set apart to do a sjjecial work in the execution 
of His redemptive purpose. To the broader view-point of the 
NT, with its juster estimate of the worth of the individual, 
election is no longer confined to a few. All Christians are 
elect, called to he saints (Ro l‘i)accf)rding to the Divine purpose. 
And as the range of the Divine «*-hoico widens, so its content 
deepens. Christians are elect unto salvation (2 Tli 2^’^, with 
all the richness of moaning which the Christian revelation has 
put into the w’ord. The object of the Divine choice is not 
mcrelv deliverance from future punishment. Men are called to 
the Christian life ns a whole, with its good works (Kph 2a>), its 
joys and graces, its brotherly service, its missionary zeal, its 
willingness to spend and he spent, yes, if need be, even to ho 
ejist away (Ro 9^^), if thereby others may he saved. Tims the 
individualism of the NT doctrine of election, so far from being 
a narrowing of the conception, is rather a mark of its true 
universalism. 

{b) In the life after death .—With tlie expansion 
of the conception of salvation in this life, we fiml 
tlie Biblical outlook reaching across the grave, and 
taking in the life after death. Nothing is a more 
striking witness to the strength and richness of 
the Hebrew conception of God than the way in 
which it succeeded in transforming the pagan 
conception of Sheol which at the first the Israelites 
had snared with their contemporaries. We have 
already traced the steps in tiiis moralization of 
the life after death, and need not repeat them 
here. From a gloomy, passionless, joyless exist¬ 
ence, Sheol becomes the scene of God’s presence 
and power. It has its garden of life, where the 
righteous await contentedly the greater joys of 
the resurrection. Christianity further emphasizes 
and enriches this conception. Whatever new 
elements Christ has brought into the thought of 
God and His salvation are carried over into the 
life immediately after death. Christ’s activity is 
not merely confined to the living. In the spirit 
He preaches even in the realm of the dead (IP 
3‘*). The shifting and uncertain imagery through 


which the human imagination had endeavoured to 
picture the nature of * tiiat undiscovered country * 

18 now reinforced or superseded by a definite con¬ 
ception. To die means to depart and to be with 
Christ (Ph ; to enter into the Father’s home, 
where the elder brother has gone before to prepare 
a jilace and a welcome for eacii returning tiavclJer 
(Jn 14^). Whatever the joys still remaining at I 
the Parousia, they are not dill’erent in kind from 
those ujiun the experience of which one enters 
immediately after death. The highest blessedness 
of heaven will consist in communion with Christ. 

‘ It is not yet made manifest what we shall be. 
We know that if he shall lie manifested, wo sliall 
he like him, for we shall see him even as he is’ 

(1 Jn 3^). 

(c) The Biblical doctrine of salvation reaches its 
climax in the conception of a redemption of the 
universe. Foreshadowed in the OT doctrine of 
new heavens and a new earth, developed in the 
period between the Testaments in extravagant 
and non-spiritual forms, it rem.ains an element in 
the Biblical conception to the last. It is not God’s 
purpo.se merely to save men out of the world, but 
to save the world. Whatever is liopelessly evil— 
whether in nature, man, or spirit—shall at last be 
utterly destroyed. No foe will longer remain to 
dispute the authority of Christ or mar the glories 
of His eternal Kingdom. The last enemy to be 
destroyed is death (1 Co Not till then 

will Christ’s saving work bo finished, and He 
restore to the Father the jiower given to Him, 
that in the redeemed universe God may be all in 
all (1 Co 15“^). This doctrine of a cosmic salvation, 
wrought out most fully by St. i’aul, but implied 
also in other parts of tlio NT, lias three main 
elements: ( 1 ) the redemption of physical nature 
with its destruction of sutlcring and death ; (2) the 
redemption of m.ankind with its destruction of sin ; 

(3) the redemjition of the angelic world with its 
destruction of the spiritual forces which now 
oppo.so the Kingdom of God. Thus in terms 
naturally suggested by the thought of his day, 
but with a vigour and breadth of conception 
worthy of the largest generalizations of our 
modern science, the apostle presents tlie work of 
Christ in its unity as one groat process, running 
through the ages, reaching out to take in the 
uttermost boumls of space, penetrating to the pro- 
foundest depths of spiritual experience in order to 
hind together all things in earth and heaven in 
one universal purpose of salvation (E)di 1 , Col 1 ). 

Litkraturb.—T he Literature, which is voluminous, is widely 
scattered, all the more im))ortant Oommentaries, as well os 
works on Rihlical Theolof^y, contributing directly or indirectly 
to the subject. For inoruigraphs on special phases of the 
doctrine the reader is referred to tlie lileraturo given in the 
special articles on Escuatolouy’, Faith, Ji’stikication, Parousia, 
R.AN80M, llKDBMPTiON, etc. Ilcro Only a general survey can he 
given. 

On Salvation in general, cf. Greiner, Bib.-Theol. Lex. k. 
erotrrif>^ ff'tfrrjpict \ APCliiitock-Strong, artb. ‘Saviour' and 
‘Salvation’: Herzog, artt. ‘ Heil ’ and ‘Erlosung’; 

Rltschl, Becht/ertifiung und VersUhnimg, vol. ii.; Kahlcr, *Ziir 
Lchre von dor Versohnung,' in Dogmatische Xeit/ragen, ii. 1898; 
Gess, ChrUti Person und Werk (1870); Thomasius, Christi. 
Person und Werk (1886); Briggs, ‘The Biblical Doctrine of 
Salvation,’in Church Union, N.Y., Jan. 1897. 

On the doctrine of Salvation in OT, cf. the Biblical Theologies, i 

cap. Schultz, 6th ed. (p. 662ff.), Dilimann (p. 41117.1, Kiehni, 
Sniend, Kayser-Marti, Plepenbring (Eng. tr. p. 207 if.); Briggs, 
Messianic Pronhecy ; Duhrn, I'heologie der Propheten (1876); 
Adeney, The IJcbrew Utopia 

On the period between the Testaments, cf. Ofrorer^ Jahrfiun- 
dert des lleils, ii., cap. chs. 8-10; Drummond, Jewish Messiah 
(1877); Stanton, Jewish and Christian Messiah; Schurer, 
HJP; Weber, Jddische Theologies 1897. Much information 
may also be obtained from the notes in Charles’ editions of 
Enoch, Secrets of Enoch, Apocahpse of Baruch, and AMuniD- 
tion of Moses, as well as from his EschaXology, Hebrew, Jewish, 
and Christian, 1899. 

On the NT doctrine, besides the Biblical Theologlee of Weias, 
Beyschlag, Reuse, Bovon, Stevens, Gould, and esp. Holtzmann, 
cf. Klaiber, Neutest. Lehre von der Silnde und Brlbsung (1836); 
Wendt, Lehre Jesu\ Horton, Teaching of Jesus; Gilbert, 
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AemlationqfJefnut{WJ9)’, PHeiderer, McGilfcrt, 

Ajwstolio Age ; Messiah of the Gospfts, Messiah of the 

Apostles ; Btevens, J'auline Theology^ Johaimine Theology ; 
Everett, Gospel of Paul (1893); du Iloae, Soteriology of the NT 
(1302); M6n6goz, La ThMogie de L'J^pUre aux llibreux {\SQA\ 
Le Pichi et la HMemption d'apr^s St, Paul (1882); Noegen, 
Geschiehte der N'T Offenhnrung (ii. p. 300 ff.); Gone, The 
Gospel and its earliest interpretations (1893); llaldensnerger, 
Selbstbe.wusstsrin Jeeu * (1802); Titius, Die Neutest, Lehre von 
der Seligkeit (ISOf)); M6n^goz, ‘ Le Salut d’aprfea renBeignement 
de JdauH-Chriat,’ in Rev. ChrH. 1809, ix. pp. 401-421; W. Bousaet, 
Jesu Predigt in ihrem Qegensatzzum Juilentum. (1892); Uarnack, 
Das Wesen d^s Christentums 0^t{)0\ Eng. tr. 1901). 

On special points in connexion with the doctrine, cf. the 
various monographs on the Kingdom of God by Schnederniann, 
Hchmoller, Issel, J. Weiss, Bruce, Boardinan, Toy {Judaism and 
Christianity, pp. 303-371); Schmidt, Die paxUin. Christol, in 
ihrem Zusaminenhang mit der Ilcilslehre des Apostels darges~ 
(<•/(( (1870); Cremer, Ihepaulin. licchtfertigungslehreim Zusam- 
inenhang ihrer gesch, Voraussetzungen (1900): Wertiie, Der 
Christ tind die Runde hei Paulus (1897) ; Kabisch, Eschatologie 
des Paulus (1893); Teichmann, Die paulin. Vorstellungen wm 
Aufersteh uiuj wid Geneht, undihre Deziehung zurjild. Apoea- 
lyptik (1890); Schlatter, Der Glaube im NT^i (1805), *lh-r 
biblischo Begriff der Onado'(iS'cAr\('C und Gesckiehte, pp. 177- 
217); Uiehm, De>r Begr%if der Silhne im AT (1877); Kiinl, Die, 
Ileilshedeutung des Todes Christi (1890); Seeberg, Der Tod 
Christi in seiner Redeutung filr die JarlbsunnOHdb); E. Cromer, 
Die stelloertrctende Bedeutung des Todes Christi (1892): Cave, 
Scriptural Doctrine of Sacrifice^ (1890); Gunkel, Die Wirkungen 
des UeUujen Qeistes (1888); Welnel, Die \Virkungen des (Jeistes 
und der Geister (1899); M*0. Edgar, The Gospel of a Risen 
.Satnoi/r (1892); Milligan, The Resurrection of our Lord (ISHl); 
Salmofid, '/'he, Christian Doctrine of lm.mortaliiy,M\i ed. 1901 ; 
Hchwally, DasLeben nach dtJ//i7'odo(1892); ChatXoe, Eschatology, 
Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian (1899). 

W. Adams Brown. 

SAMAIAS {'Eapalas ).— 1. Shcrnaiali, one of the 
chiefs of the Levitcs in Josiah’.s rei<;n, 1 Ks J® (cf. 
2 Ch 35®). 2. 1 Ea 8‘'^®=8hemaiali, of the wona of 

Adonikam, Ezr 8^®. 

SAMARIA. — 1. tliat is, ShoniMn, * watch- 

mountain * ; 2a/xdpeta, '^€pep(j}v, '^op.cpwv, '^op'gpwp, 
2<jjfi<opibp ; Jo.s. (Anl. VIII. xii. 6), '^(ofxapdv ; Euseb. 
{Onopi,), Zepirjpiku ; Samaria) 'i'ho capital of the 
kinj^dorti of iHrael. The Assyrian, .SV/zhir/wa (Ins. 
of Tii'lath - pileser III., Sargon, etc.), and the 
Greek and Latin forma of the name, come from the 
Aramaic A characteristic derivation of the 

name is given, in 1 K 10'^^ (RV, cf. Joa. Ant. viii. 
xii. 6), whore we are told that Samaria was built 
by Oinri who bought the ‘hill of Samaria^ from 
Shcnier, and, having fortified it, called the name of 
the city that he built ShomerAn {Samaria) after 
Shemer. (See discussion of etymology by Stade in 
ZATWy.imiW) 

Commanding theroa<ls from Sliccliom northwards 
to Esdraelon, and westwards to the coast, and 
situated ivithin easy reach of the Mediterranean, 
no better site coiifd have been selected for the 
fortified capital of the Northern kingdom. The 
hill (‘mountain of Samaria’ Am 4^ GS Sir 60®^) 
rises from 300 to 400 feet above tlie bed of a broad 
fertile valley (perhaps the ‘ field of Samaria’ Ob 
ItV), and is isolated on all sides hut the east, where 
it is connected with the hills (‘mountains of 
Samaria’ Am 3®, Jer 3P) by a low narrow saddle. 
On three sides it is surrounded and overlooked by 
hills clothed with olive and vine, but they are 
beyond the range of (catapult and bow, and so 
wore not a source of danger. On the fourth side 
the hills are low, and the view' over them to the 
west, with the blue whalers of the Mediterranean 
in tile distance, is one of exceptional beauty. 
This charm of position, in a rich ‘fat’ valley, 
bordered by vine-clad hills, formed part of that 
‘glorious beauty’ which made Samaria the ‘crown 
of pride of the drunkards of Ephraim ’ (Is 28**'*). 

From the 7tli year of Omri, Samaria was the 
capital (‘the head of Ephraim’ Is 7®, ‘Samaria and 
her daughters * Ezk IC®^), and residence of the kings 
of Israel (1 K 16®® 20"21***» 22»*, 2 K 1® 3*-« 10®« 13*- 

1414. » 158. 18. 14. 17.‘.IS. 27 . and 

it was also their burial-place (1 K 16®** 22*^, 2 K 1(P 
13®* ** 14*®). Samaria is on this account mentioned 


witli or comiiared with the capital of the Southern 
kingdom (2 K 21*®, Is 10*®-**, Ezk 16®* 23S Am 6*. 
Mic 1**®), which was to sJiare its fate. Ezekiel 
calls it ‘the sister* (16®® 23'*®), and the ‘elder 
sister’ of .Jerus. (16^*). The city was surrounded 
with strong walls [Ant. VIII. xiv. 1), and beautified 
by the kings of Israel. I'here w'as a fortified 
palace, ‘the castle of the king’s house’(2 K 16®® 
UV), with a ‘roof-chamber’ (2 K 1®). This probably 
stood on the top of the hill, and near or connected 
w'ith it may have been the ivory palace built by 
Ahab (1 K 22®®). There was a Syrian quarter in 
Samaria (1 K 20^); and a city gate (1 K 22*®, 2 K 
7** 2Ch 18®) and pool (1 Iv 22®^) are mentioned. 

At Samaria, Ahah received a visit from Jehosha- 
nhat, and, at the eritiance of tJio gate, the tw’O 
Kings sat to hear the jirojihecy of Mieaiah (1 K 22*®, 
2 Ch 182*»). There the 70 sons of Ahab were slain 
(2 Iv lo*-’); there .lohii destroyed all that remained 
nrto Ah.ah (2 K lO*--*^); and there, according to 
one account (2 Cli 22®, cf. 2 K 9‘^), Ahaziah was 
killed. It was to Samaria that doash, after the 
capture of Jerus., brought the vessels for tlie 
service of the temple, and the treasures of the 
king’s house (2 K 14**, 2 Ch 25-*); and that Pekah, 
at least according to 2 Cli 28'^* ®* *®, returned at the 
head of his army, laden with the spoil of Judah, 
and .accompanied by a long train of captive Jew s, 
who were afterwards released. 

S.amaria became the religious as w'oll as the 
political centre of the Northern kingdom, ’fhe 
marriage of Ahab with Jezebel, and the consequent 
close alliance betw'oen the usurping dynasties of 
Israel and Phcenicia, led to the establishment of 
the Pluenician worship on a large scale in the 
(•apital. Ahab caused a temjilo and altar to bo 
erected to Baal (1 K IG"-; Ant. ix. vi, G), and 
made the Asherah (1 K 10®'\ 2 K 13® IvV). The 
temple, whicli w'as probably of great size, contained 
‘pillars of Baal,’ apparently of wood, which were 
torn down and burned, and a ‘ pillar of Baal,’ pos- 
.sihly a stone pillar with an efhgy of the god on 
one of its faces, which was hrolven down wdien 
Jehu destroyed the temjde after slaughtering the 
prophets of Baal (2 K 3® 10’-** [in v.^ read ]»rob. 
w'itli Klost. *1';:'} ndt/tin?i for Ty ‘city’]). TliePhce- 
nician rites were celebrated with great sjilondour, 
and Jezebel, who had slain the prophets of the Lord 
(1 K 18*®), fed 450 prophets of Baal and 400 prophets 
of the Asherah at her table (1 K 18*® RV). The 
idolatrous worship w'as strongly opposed by the 
prophets of J", some of w'hom worked and preached 
in the city. Elisha had a fixed residence in it 
(2 K 2^ 6® 0®®, cf. v.'*'^), and Hosca probably juo- 
phesied there. Isaiah (10®*** 36*®) alludes to the 
idols, graven images, and gods of Samaria; llosea 
(7* 8®*® 10®), to its wickedness, and to the calf- 
worship wliicli existed side by side w ith the w'orship 
of Baal; Amos (8*'*), to its sin ; and Isaiah (8^ 9®), 
llosea (13*®), Amos (3*®), Micah (1®) foretell the 
penalties that it w'ould have to suiter for the sins 
of its ]>eoT>le. Jeremiah (23*®) mentions the pro- 
phe.ts of Baal, and Ezekiel (23*) can lind no litter 
symbol for the city than Oholah the harlot. 

Soon after Samaria W’as built, it W'as probably 
besieged by Benluidad I., w'ho forced Omri to make 
‘streets’ in the city for the Syrians (1 K 20*^). 
During Ahab’s reign it successfully resisted a siege 
by Benhad.ad li. (1 K 20**®*; Ant. viii. xiv. 1, 2). 
In the reign of Jehoram, after a minor expedition 
had been thwarted by Elisha (2 K 6*®*^; Ant. IX. 
iv. 3), the city was again besieged by Benhadad. 
On this occasion the garrison and townsmen w'ere 
reduced to the last extremity (2 K G^* ®®), when a 
panic seized the Syrian army and the siege was 
raised (2 K 7*’-® ,* A tit. IX. iv. 4, 5). In tlie 7th year 
of Hoshea, Samaria w'os besieged by Shalmaneser, 
but it was actually taken, B.c. 722, by his succes- 
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sor Sargon after the siege had lasted three years 
(2 K 17®-® 18®-10* w cf. ; Ant IX. xiv. 1; Jnscrip- 
tions of Sargon), The Northern kingdom fell with 
its capital, and the people were transplanted by 
the conqueror; but the city was not completely 
destroyed (Jer 41®). Two years later it rose, in 
alliance with Uamath, Arpad, and Damascus, 
against the Assyrians ; but tne rising collapsed on 
the overthrow of the king of Hamath (see Inscrip¬ 
tions), The transplanted Jews were replaced by 
foreign colonists (2 K 17®S Ezr 4'®) under Assyrian 
governors, of one of whom the name, Nabu-achi-su, 
has been preserved (III. Rawlinson, 34, col, ii. 94 1), 
In B.C. 331 Samaria submitted to Alexander, who 
killed many of its inhabitants, and replaced them 
by Macedonian colonists. Later it was disinantled 
by Ptolemy Lagi, afterwards rebuilt, and again 
destroyed oy Demetrius Poliorcetes. The walls 
must soon have been restored, for it was a * very 
strong city’ when taken by John Hyrcanus, B.C. 
120, after a year’s siege (Ant. xiii, x. 2, 3; Btl 
I. ii. 7). Hyrcanus is said to have completely 
destroyed the city by ‘ bringing streams to drown 
it *; but this can refer only to that portion of it 
which lay at the foot of the hill. Samaria was 
rebuilt by Ponipey, who made it a free city, and 
attached it to rtie government of Syria (Ant. 
XIV. iv. 4; BJ I, vii. 7); and it was further 
restored and strengthened by Gabinius (Ant. xiv. 
V. 3 j BJ I. viii. 4). Herod, in pursuance of his 
commercial policy, which was based on intercourse 
with the West, and of his plan of covering the 
country with strongholds garrisoned by Gentile 
soldiers devoted to his interests, made Samaria a 
strong fortress. He embellished it, built a temple 
of great size and magnilicence, and settled it with 
veterans from his army and people from the 
neighbourhood (Ant. XV. viii. 6; BJ I. xxi. 2). 
The city, which is said at this time to have had 
a circumference of 2^ miles, was re-named Sebaste 
(Augusta) in honour of Augustus, who had given 
it to Herod (Ant. xv. vii, 3); and this name has 
survived in the modern Sehnstiefi, At Samaria 
Herod entertained Agrippa ; there he killed his 
wife Mariamne, and there also he strangled his 
sons (Ant. XV. vii. 6^7, xvi. ii. 1, xi. 7). During 
the Jewish revolt, Samaria and Herod’s soldiers, 
called Sebastenes, went over to the Romans (A/j^. 
XVII. X. 3, 9; BJ ll. iii. 4, iv. 3, xii, 5), Many 
authorities suppose that the gospel was preached 
in Samaria (Ac 8®*®*^^); but it is possible that 
some town in the district of Samaria, of which the 
name is not specified, is intended (note the absence 
in V.® of the def. art. in some MSS). Septiniiiis 
Sevenis made Samaria a Colonia, but it rapidly 
declined as Shechem (Neapolis) rose to importance, 
and in the 4th cent, it was already a small town 
(Euseb. Onom.). It was an Ejuscopal see, and its 
bishops attended the Councils of Nicma, Constan¬ 
tinople, and Chalccdon, and the Synod of Jerusalem 
(A.D. 636). According to Jerome it was the burial- 
place of Elisha, Obadiah, and St. John the Baptist 
(Ep. ad Marcellnmf Com. ad Obad.)j and their 
tombs were shown to pilgrims in the Middle Ages. 
The Crusaders established a Latin bishopric in 
Samaria. 

The modem village of Sebustieh lies at the E. 
end of the terraced hill of Samaria, which is now 
partially cultivated and in places covered with 
olive groves. The old city wall can be traced for 
most of its course, following irregularly the con¬ 
tour of the hill, and there are remains of the west 

f ;ate. From this gate a street 60 ft. wide, and 
Lned with columns, of which many still stand, 
ran along the S. side of the hill to a gate on the 
E., which has disappeared. To the W. of the 
village are the columns of a large buried temple; 
towards the S.W. the columns of a smaller temple; 
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and in a hollow at the foot of the N.E. side of the 
hill are several shafts of columns that formed part 
of a quadrangle, perhaps a hippodrome, 622 ft. 
long and 190 ft. wide. Close to the site of the E. 
gate are the ruins of the line cathedral church of 
St. John, built between A.D. 1160 and 1180, over 
the traditional tomb of St. John the Baptist. In 
the neighbourhood of the village are two fine 
sprmgs, 'Ain Hdrhn and 'Ain Kefr from 

which small streams How for a short distance. 
These streams are, apparently, those utilized by 
Hyrcanus to undermine the lower portion of the 
city. (Stanley, S, and P. 243-246 ; G. A. Smith, 
IIGHL^p. 346-349; PEF Mem, ii. 160, 211-215; 
Guerin, Samarie, ii. 188, etc.). 

2. Samaria (i) ^afidpeia ; Samaria) mentioned in 

1 Mac 6®® cannot be tlie well-known Samaria, and 
is apparently an error. The place intended seems 
to be Marisa (Marishah, now Kh. Mer'ash near 
Beit Jihrin)i a reading found in an ancient Latin 
version. See Josephus, Ant, Xii. viii. 6, and 

2 Mac 123®. Wilson. 

SAMARIA, Territory op (-^ Sa/iapcirty 
^afidpeia, XapapLa ; Jos. x^P“ 'Sapap^wv ; Samaria). 
—At an early period the name of the city was 
applied to the kingdom of the ten tribes, and 
as the limits of that kingdom varied (2 K lO®*-*®® 
153®, 1 Ch 5“®), so did those of the territory 
called Samaria. Thus the ‘king of Samaria’ 
(2 K 1®, llos lO"^) is the king, and the ‘ cities of 
Samaria’ (1 K 13®®, 2 K 17®^-®® 23>®) the cities, of 
the Northern kingdom ; and the ‘ mountains of 
Samaria* (Jer 31®, Am .3®) is simply another term 
for the hill-country of Ephraim (AV Mt. P^phraim). 
The name Samaria is used in its extended sense 
in 1 K 18®, 2 K 17®® 23^®, 2 Ch 25^®, Ezr Noh 4®, 
Am 31®. 

In the Apocrypha (I Es 2^®*®®, Jth 1® 4^ 1 Mac 
310 5G6 10®^-^ 11^ ^ 2 Mac 16^) and in NT (Lk 
17'^, Jn 4*’ ®* *, Ac 1® 8^ 9®^) the name Samaria 

denotes the central of the three districts—Judma, 
Samaria, and Galilee—into which the country w-est 
of Jordan was divided. According to Josephus 
(BJ III. iii. 1, 4, 6), Samaria was bounded on the 
north by Galileo and the territory of the free city 
of Scythopolis, its most northerly village being 
Gina^a (Jenin)^ in the great plain of Esdraelon. 
It extended S. to the toparchy of Acrabatta, 
'Akrdbchf and the villages of Anuath, Kh. 'Aina, 
and Borceos, Berkit, which were about 15 Roman 
miles S. of Shechem, and belonged to Jiuhea. In 
the Jordan Valley the boundary ran N. of Sartaba, 
Ifurn Surtaba (Mishna, Rosh kash-shana, ii. 3) ; 
and on the west to the N. of Antipatris (Talm. 
Bab. GiUin, 76a). It was separated from the sea 
on the \V. by the coast district of Judaja, which 
stretched N. to I’tolemais (BJ ill. iii. 6). 

Samaria is a land of hills and valleys, with here 
and there upland plains of great fertility. Carmel 
and otlier hills are partially clothed with dense 
thickets, and, in places, remnants of former 
forests can still be seen. In the plains and open 
valleys the rich soil yields abundant harvests of 
wiieat, oats, and maize, whilst on the terraced 
hillsides the fig, the olive, and the vine bring forth 
their fruit in due season, Josephus says truly 
(BJ III. iii. 4) that the country was fruitful and 
well wooded ; it aliounded in wild fruit and in 
that produced by cultivation ; its water was good, 
and in consenuence of the excellence of its grass 
the cattle yielded more milk than elsewhere. 

Samaria is an open country, and was always at 
the mercy of hostile invaders. It seems to have 
offered little resistance to Joshua, and, after the con- 
quest, Canaanites, Midianites, Syrians, Assyrians, 
Greeks, and Romans overran it with comparative 
ease. No great battle was fought within its 
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limits, and the stirring eniHodes of mountain 
warfare, so frequent in Judiea, aro unknown to 
its annals. On the other hand, it is remarkable 
for the number of fortified towns or ‘strong 
places* that guarded its approaches. The open 
character of Samaria facilitated communication. 
Great highways of commerce passed tlirough it, 
and chariots were used at a very early period. 
Amongst the trade routes were that from the 
coast, through tlie remarkable pass between Ebal 
and Gerizim, to tlie districts east of Jordan ; and 
those from the Maritime Plain across the hills to 
Megiddo {LejjAn)^ and En-gannim {Jenin)y and 
thence to Bashan and Damascus. To these well- 
travelled roads was due in great measure the close 
connexion that lias always existed between Samaria 
and the trans-Jordanic regions, and the readiness 
with which the Jews of the district succumbed to 
the influence of the suiTOunding paganism. 

After the Assyrians had conquered the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, they carried away the people to 
Assyria, and brought men from ‘ Babylon, and 
from Cuthah, and from Avva, and from Hamath 
and Sepharvaim,’ and placed them in the ‘ cities 
of Samaria ’ {2 K 17“* ; Ant. ix. xiv. 1). At a 

later date, during the reigns of Esardiaddon and 
Assur - bani - [)al (Osnapnar, RV), the number of 
Assyrian colonists in Samaria was largely in¬ 
creased (Ezr 4*’‘***‘^). In 2K 17^ these colonists 
are termed ‘Samaritans.* Josephus says {Ant. 
IX. xiv. J, X. ix. 7, XI. iv. 4) tliat tliey were 
called Cuthceans in Hebrew, from Cuthah, the 
city of their origin, and Samaritans in Greek, 
from the country to which they were removed ; 
and he regarded the Samaritans of his day as 
I their descendants. The Cutlueans and others 
brought their national gods with them, an act 
I which was believed to have brought on them the 
vengeance of the God of the land. One of tlie 
captive Jewish priests was consequently sent to 
teach them ‘ how they should fear the Lord.* 
j The result appears to have been that they adopted 
the Jewish ritual, but coml)ined the worship of 
J" with that of their graven images (2 K 17^-<i; 
Ant. IX. xiv. 3). Possibly, many of their high 
places and altars were destroyed during the re¬ 
forms of Josiah (2 K 23*®, 2 Ch 34**). 

The Captivity freed the Jews from their old sin 
of idolatry, and intensified the exclusivenes.3 of the 
Jewish character. When, therefore, the Jews re¬ 
turned from Babylon, and the Samaritans offered 
to assist them in rebuilding the walls and tem[)lo 
at Jerusalem, the proffered aid was refused, and 
the Jews excluded the Samaritans from all par¬ 
ticipation in their worship. Quarrels naturally 
arose, and led to a mutual enmity between the 
two peoples, which was marked by frequent 
outbursts of active hostility. The Samaritans 
were generally the aggressors. They attempted 
to prevent the rebuilding of Jerusalem (Ezr 4^'**, 
Neh ; Ant. XI. iv. 4); seized Jewish lands, 
and carried Jews off’ as slaves (Ant. xil. iv. 1). 
On one occasion they brought the bodies of dead 
men into the cloisters of the temple (Ant. xviii. 
ii. 2), and on another they killed Galilteans who 
wore passing through Samaria on the way to 
‘ Jerusalem. This last outburst gave rise to dis¬ 
putes, which wore referred to Rome for settlement 
{Ant. XX. vi. 1-3 ; BJ ii. xii, 3-7). The Samaritans 
were always ready to claim kinship with the Jews 
when the latter were prosperous {Ant. IX, xiv. 3, 
XI. viii. 6); but at other times they repudiated 
the relationship, and acknowledged their Assyrian 
origin (Ezr 4® ; Ant. XI. iv. 3, 9, XII. v. 6). The 
feeling of the Jews towards their enemies is indi¬ 
cated by the term of reproach, ‘Thou art a 
Samaritan, and hast a devil * (Jn 8^“); by the 
words of Jesus son of Sirach (Sir 60®®* and 


the mutual hostility explains Christ’s command 
to His disciples not to enter into any city of the 
Samaritans (Mt 10®). 

Samaria, after its conquest by Assyria, was 
ruled by Assyrian, Babylonian, and Persian 
governors until Syria and Palestine fell to Alex¬ 
ander after the battle of Issus. The Samaritans 
hastened to proffer aid to the conqueror, and in 
return were granted, according to Josephus, per¬ 
mission to build a temple on Mt. Gerizim {Ant. 
XI. viii. 4, 6, XIII. iii. 4, ix. 1). In this temple, 
which, more probably, however, was built by 
Sanballat during the time of Nehemiali, the 
Samaritans offered sacrifices after the manner of 
the Jews. But when Antiochus iv, Epiphanes 
took Jems, and desecrated the temple, they were 
quite ready to address him as goo, and ask his 
permission to call their place of worship the temple 
of Zeus Hellenius {Ant. XII. v. 6). After having 
more than once changed hands during the struggle 
between Alexander’s successors, Samaria was given 
by Antiochus ill. the Great, as part of the dower 
or his daughter Cleopatra, to Ptolemy V. Epi- 

f ihanes Xll. iv. 1). During the reign of the 

atter’s successor, Ptolemy vi. Philometor, the 
Samaritan colony in Egypt, which owed its origin 
to the settlement of Samaritans serving in Alex¬ 
ander’s army {Ant. XI. viii. 6), and to the re¬ 
moval of Samaritans from Palestine to Egypt by 
Ptolemy I. Soter {Ant. XTI. i. 1), maintained, in 
controversy with the Alexandrian Jews, that 
according to the laws of Moses the temple was 
to be built on Gerizim and not at Jems. {Ant. Xlil 
iii. 4). Samaria was conquered by John rivrcanvis, 
who destroyed the temple on Clerizim {JiJ I. ii. 
6, 7); and, after passing to the Romans when 
Pompey intervened in the quarrel between Hyr- 
canus II. and his brother, it was given to Herod 
by Augustus {Ant. XV. vii. 3). On Herod’s death 
it was granted to his son Archelaus {Ant. xvii. 
xi. 4 ; BJ II. vi. 3); but, on his banishment, it 
was added to the province of Syria {Ant. xvii. 
xiii. 6; BJ II. viii. 1). In the time of Pilate a 
lar^o number of Samaritans were killed when on 
their way to Gerizim, and to r*ilate’s action on 
this occasion Josephus ascribes his recall {Ant. 
XVIII. iv. 1, 2). 

In the days of our Lord the Samaritans formed 
an important element in the population; and 
though they probably had a strong admixture 
of Jewish blood in their veins (2 K 23*®*®®, 2 Ch 
.34®, Ezr 6®*, Jn 4*®; Ant. x. iv. 5), they had not 
lost their distinctive character as aliens by descent 
(Lk 17*®, cf. 10®®*®’), and apparently in religion 
(Jn 4®®). The gospel appears to have been first 
preached to the Samaritans by Philip, and with 
some measure of success (Ac 8®’“). But it cannot 
have been very generally accepted, for the 
Samaritans more tlian once came into collision 
with the Roman emnerors and the Christians. 
Vespasian quelled a threatened rising by slaying 
11,600 of them on Mt. Gerizim {BJ lil. vii. 32); 
and they were so severely punished by Zeno and 
Justinian for murdering Christians ana destroying 
churches, that they never afterwards recovered. 
Benjamin of Tudeia, A.D. 1163, found ‘Cutheans, 
who observe the Mosaic law only, and are called 
Samaritans,* at NdbliiSf Cmsarea, Ascalon, and 
Damascus {Early'Travels y p. 81). They are now 
represented by a few families at Ndblus. 

LmnuTiTiiB.—Conder, Tent-Work^ 1. 80-109; Stanley, Stnai 
arid PaleMtiiift 229-248 ; G. A. Smith, RGHL 821-343 ; Qu6rin, 
Samarie\ Schiirer, UJP i. i. 190 f., 280, ii. i. 6-8; Baedeker- 
Socin, Pal.^ 226 fl.; Buhl, GAP, 207. C. W, WiLSON. 

SAMATUS (ZJ/uaroj), 1 Es 9®^.—One of the sons 
of Ezora, corresponding to Shemariah or Shallum 
in Ezr 10"* ®®. 
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SAMECH (D). — The fifteenth letter of the 
Hebrew alphabet, and as such employed in the 
119th Psalm to designate the 15th part, each verse 
of which begins with this letter. In this Dic¬ 
tionary it is transliterated by 

SAMELLIUS (B Za/zAXioy, A 26^-; AV 
Semellius), 1 Es 2^®* ^^•“®-“=Shirashai the scribe, 
cf. Ezr 4® etc. 

SAME US (B Ga/iaioy, A Sa^atof; AV Sameius).— 
Of the sons of Emmer (1 Es answering to 
Shemaiah, of the sons of Harim, Ezr 10^^. 

SAMQAK-NEBO (’lanJOQ).—An officer of Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, who, according to the MT of Jer 39 
[Gr. 46J took his scat, along with other princes, 
in the middle gate of Jerusalem after the Chal- 
diean army had forced its way into the city. If 
the name (LXX Bs ^a^aywd, A Elaaaiiaydd) is to 
be accepted, it may he = ^inmir-NabUt ‘be gra¬ 
cious, O Nebo* (Sclirader, COTii. 109).* The text 
has in any case suffered corruption, as is evident, 
apart from other considerations, from the multi¬ 
tude of variant readings exhibited (cf. Swete, OT 
in Gree/Cy ad loc.) by the LXX. If we retain the 
name Samgar-nebo, we ought perhaps to drop the 
first ‘ Nergal-sharezer,’ and read: ‘ Samgar-nebo 
the Sar-secliim [a title as yet unexplained], Nebu- 
shazban the Rab-saris [cf. v.^®]and Kergal-sharezer 
theRab-inag’ (so Sayce in art. Nf.kgal-Siiaiiezkr 
above). Anotlier course is to reject (with Giese- 
brecht) the name 8amgar-nebo entirely, taking 
•UDD as a dittography of jd m, and joining lu to 
the following, thus = of v.^®. It 

must be confessed that the means are not yet at 
our disposal for pronouncing with confidence on 
the true text. See, for another expedient, art. 
SAKSECHIM. J. a. SELIilE. 

S AML AH (n^pfe').—An Edomite king, described 
as ‘of Masrekah ’ (which see), Gn 3(5^®^* (B dcest^ 
A 2a\a/xd, D 2a/AaXd) = l Ch (B om., A 2ayu.ad). 

SAMMUS (Sa/i/xoiJf, B '!^a/j.fio6)j 1 Es 9^ = Shcma, 
Neh SK 

SAMOS (Sdiuos), one of the most important 
islands in the Ji<!gm.an, is separated from the 
coast of Ionia by the narrow straits in which the 
Greeks met the Persian fleet ami won the decisive 
victory of Mycale, B.C. 479. It was the centre of 
Ionian luxury, art, and science ; and, from the 
moment when it became a member of the Ionic 
confederacy to the time when it was deprived of 
its freedom by Vespasian, its history is full of 
interest. In B.C. 84 it was united to the iirovince 
of Asia, and in n.C. 17 it was made a free city by 
Augustus. This was the political status when 
St. Paul, after passing Chius, touched at Samos 
(Ac 20*® liV) on his return from his third niis- 
flionary journey. There were many Jewish 
residents on the island (1 Mac 15^), who ob¬ 
tained numerous privileges when Marcus Agrippa 
and Herod visitea Samos. The latter also made 
presents to the Samians {Ant, XVI. ii. 2, 4; BJ I. 
xxi. 11). Descriptions of the island and its his¬ 
tory will be found in Tournefort, Voyage de 
Levante, ii. 103 etc.; Ross, EcUe anf die griech, 
In^elUf ii. 139 etc. ; Murray, Handbook to Asia 
Minor, etc. pp. 359-361. C. W. WILSON. 

8AM0THRACE {Ha^ioepdKT}, i.e. the Thracian 
Samos).—An island of considerable size in the 
iEgaean Sea, to the south of the coast of Thrace, 
and north-west from the city of Troas. St. Paul 

• On the Bimilarity of the names Shamgar and ^mgar see 
Moore, Judgetf 106. 


and his companions, sailing from Troas, made a 
straight run, without tacking (see Rheoium), 
across the sea to Samothrace (Ac 16^*); and the 
next day they sailed north to Nkapolis, on the 
Thracian coast, which, according to Pliny {Nat, 
Hist, iv. 23), was about 38 miles from the island, 
though the actual distance is hardly more than 
about 20 miles. At the northern end of the 
island was the town, called by the same name; 
and here, doubtless, it was that the ship which 
carried St. Paul cost anchor for the night. Ac 20®, 
also, probably implies that the ship anchored for a 
night at Samothrace ; but no details are recorded. 
There was no good harbour at any point round the 
island, which therefore was difficult of approach 
{importuosissima omnium, as Pliny says); nut the 
ancient Greek sailors always liked to anchor for 
the night, if convenient or possible (Ac 20*^* ^®). 

Samothrace is a mountainous island ; and in 
the view from the Trojan coast it forms a huge 
mass behind and towering over the intermediate 
island of Imbros. Its summit rises to 5240 ft,; 
and there Homer describes the sea-god Poseidon 
taking his seat to survey the battle before Troy. 
In a similar way the island of Samos on the coast 
of Ionia forms a huge mass rising boldly out of the 
sea ; and the common name Samos is probably 
due, not to colonization from one to the other, nor 
to common stock in the inhabitants, but to the 
character of the islands, each in the distance look¬ 
ing like a single huge mountain.* 

Samothrace, being unsiiited for a trading centre 
by its harbourless nature, played little part in 
Greek history. Its only importance is due to the 
cult of the mysterious gocls called Cahiri, who 
were said to have been worshipped by the original 
Pelasgian inhabitants of the island (Herod, ii. 51). 
The Mysteries of the Cabiri rivalled those of 
Elousis in reputation and attractiveness during 
the later centuides of Greek history; and Philip 
of Macedon was initiated at Samothrace. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

SAMPSAMES (kV 2afi\pd/jLr)s, which is followed by 
AV and liV ; A ; Lat. VSS Lampsacus). 

—One of the places to which the Romans are said 
to have written in favour of the Jews, 1 Mac 15**®. 
It is usually identified with Samsun, a seaport 
town on the Black Sea, between Sinope and Tre- 
bizond (cf. Ramsay, Hist, Geog, of Asia minor, 273) 

SAMSON.— 

i. The name, 

ii. The narrative. 

iii. The Bources. 

iv. The historical background, 

V. Historical Importance. 

vi. Significance for the history of religion. 

vii. Significance for the history of civilization. 

viii. Mythological trat^es. 

Literature. 

i. The Name. —The pronunciation Samson is 
derived from the Vulgate, which follows the LXX 
using a vowel older than the i of the 
Heb. S/iimsMn, The name is not to be 

derived from ]Dtp, or or ‘ serve * (cf. Moore 
on Jg 13**^), but is formed from ‘ sun ’ by means 

of the denominating ending jh; a diminutive sense 
= ‘little snn* (cf. the Arab, name ShumaU in 
Noldeke, ZDMG xl. p. 166) is less probable than 
a derivation with the sense ‘sunny, ‘sun's man 
(cf. Ges. - Kautzsch, Gram.^ § 86 f. g.). It is 
natural to think of the Daiiite city Beth-shemesh, 
wliich was not far from Samson's birthplace. The 
name Samson is confined in the OT to the judge 
(but cf. '^ 9 ?^ Shimshai, Ezr 4®** ^), and is found 

nowhere but in Jg 13-16, which have him for 

* OonsUntlne Porphyr. (iii. p. 41, Bonn ed.), Euj^thiu^ and 
Btrabo (pp. 846, 457) aay that meant ‘hill ; and the 

i name waa common in the Qreek world. 
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their 8u})ject (the Syr. and LXX Luc. wrongly 
introduce him in 1 S 12”). The same thing is true 
of the name of his fatlier Manoau ‘rest/ 
‘resting-place’), Jg 13“‘^* ; but after the 

Captivity the inhabitants of Zorah, Samson’s 
native town, are called (1 Ch Manahe- 

THITES (’J?tnJ9), a circumstance which might imply 
that Manoa^i was the heroa eponymos of a Danite 
clan, and was only afterwards assigned as father to 
the judge Samson (cf. the case of JEPHTIIAH in 

ii. The Narrative.— 

Ch. 13. The barrf'n wife of the Danite Manoafi of Zor'ah has 
a vision of the an^el of Jahweh in the fom\ of a man, who pro¬ 
mises to her a son who from his mother's womb is to be a 
‘consecrated one' to God (D'rnK n’jl, see Nazirite), and who 
is to make a oommenceinent of freeing the people from the 
Philistine yoke. Therefore his mother is to abstain from all 
Intoxicating liquors and guard against everything that defiles; 
no razor is to come upon the head of the child. At Manoah’s 
prayer the angel anpears a Hcoond time, and repeats his instruc¬ 
tions. Only after no ascends in the flame of the offering pre¬ 
sented to Jahweh and disappears, do Manoal? and his wife 
recognize who hod been their guest. The boy, when born, Is 
named Hamson, and grows up under the blessing of Jahweh. 

Ch. 14. Arrived at manhoo<l, Samson, not without opposition 
frorn his parents, makes choice of a Philistine girl at Timnah to 
be his wife. On his way there he kills a lion, and on his return 
Journey eats of the honey which he finds in the carcase. At 
the wedding feast he makes tins tiie Hul)jcot of a riddle for the 

oung men. and, when his young wife c'oaxcs him into telling 

er the solution and betrays it to them, he leaves her in ill 
humour. 

Oh. 15. Having recovered himself, Samson will visit his wife 
in her parents’ house, but finds that she lias been given by her 
father to another. In revenge ho destroys the ripe harvest 
fields of the Philistines by foxes with burning brands. The Philis¬ 
tines retaliate by hurning his wife and all her house, an act 
which Samson again avenges by slaughtering many of them 
(vv.i-«). Having mode his escape to the territory of Judah, 
which, however, owned the Philistine suzerainty, he allows 
himself, on their menaces, to be handed over by the inhabit>ant8 
bound, but hursts ids bonds and slays a thousand Philistines 
with the Jawljone of an ass. The wearied Samson is revived 
by Jahweh by means of a spring flowing from the Jawbone 
(vv.» bO. 

Ch. 16. While Samson is visiting a harlot at Gaza he Is 
betrayed, and his enemies think to seize him in the morning. 
But he caU'^hes up ti>e folding-doors of tiie city gate, posts and 
all, and carries them to the top of a mountain by Hebron 
(vv.i s*). His paramour, DKLiiiAU, in the Vale of Sorek Is bribed 
by the Philistines to deliver him over to them ; three times ho 
deceives her as to the source of his strength, and bursts the 
bonds wherewith she has hound him. At last he confesses 
that his strength lies in his Ood-consecrated hair, and after he 
has been shaved while asleep he falls defenceless into the hands 
of the Philistines. The latter put out his eyes arel set him to 
slaves’ work in the prison at Gaza (vv.4-22), the festival in 
honour of their god Dagon, the conquered foe is to l>€ exhibited 
as a spectacle to the asHemhlod people. Bub with the new 
growth of his hair the blind man feels his strength return, and 
after praying to Jaliweh ho pulls do^vn the pillars of the house 
In which the Philistines are assembled, so that they all perish 
along with himself in the ruins. Ills body Is hurled by his 
relatives In the family sepulchre. His Judgeship had lasted 
twenty years (vv.‘-i»-iiA). 

iii. The Sources. —Of all the narratives in the 
Book of Judges, that about Samson is the only 
one that is not com])osod from the two ancient 
sources which supplied the material of the book- 
in all probability the Jiidtran source (J) and the 
Kphraimitic (E). Tlio attempt to distinguish two 
sources throughout has only once been made, and 
that superficially, by von Ortenberg, but cannot 
be regarded os successful. On the other hand, it 
has been rightly recognized by van JDoorninck 
(1879) and Stade (1884) that ch. 14 has undergone ’ 
extensive revision, and Bdhme (1885) has proved 
the same for ch. 13. In both chapters the aim of 
this revision is religious ; the whole personality of 
Samson is meant to be brougJit under the religious 
point of view more than is the case in the par¬ 
ticular narratives. Bbhine has shown at the same 
time that ch. 13 bears marks of the source J, and 
thus the whole Samson history will have to be 
assigned to this source. That E has no share in 
it is explained by the circumstance that for the 
Ephraimitio source the judge who ‘ began to deliver 
Israel out of the hands of the Philistines ’ (13*) was 


not Samson but Samuel (IS 7^*’^*). Whether the 
Samson history, whose scene was the neighbour* 
hood of Judah, had only a local importance such 
as to prevent its being made use of by E, or 
M’hether that history was too repugnant to its 
theocratic cliaracter (cf. Eb. Schrader, who calls E 
‘the tlieocratic narrator’), in any case Samuel 
takes the place of Samson completely in E (1 S 1-7 j 
cf. esp. the birth story in 1 S 1 with Jg 13), whereas 
in J Samuel plays no part at all as judge and 
military commander. 

But if the Samson story is derived from only 
one source, yet, apart from the above-mentioned 
revision, it is not on that account a literary unity 
in all its parts. On the contrary, the various 
anecdotes about Samson were originally related 
separately and only afterwards collected and 
arranged. Later than any of them, we may 
assume, is the story of his birth (ch. 13), just as is 
the case with almost all ancient heroes, even those 
of them who otherwise appear in the clearest light 
of history. 

Samson is included by the Douteronomistic re¬ 
daction, to wliieh the Book of Judges owes its 
shape, amongst the ‘ great judges ’; but this, it 
appears, was not done without a considerable 
amount of weeding out. The concluding formula 
of the Deuteronomic redaction as to the duration of 
Samson’s judgeship appears already at the end of 
ch. 15 (v.-*^), and is then repeated in 16*'. This 
should in all likelihood be explained on the ground 
that closed his history or Samson with ch. 15, 
and did not admit eh. 16 into his Book of Judges. 
The reason is easily discovered. Down to the 
close of ch. 15 Samson is the husband of one wife, 
and love to her along with love to his native land 
is the motive of all his actions. But in ch. 16 he 
appears as the slave of sensual passion, caught in 
the toils of a succession of paramours, to tJie last 
of whom he even betrays the secret of tlie Divine 
strength that animated him. If this itself must 
have appeared to the mind of R'^ quite unworthy 
of a God-called judge (cf. 2'®* his fate also was 
an unlitting one, namely that he should end his 
life as prisoner and slave of the unbelievers. 
Hence R” excluded ch. 16 in the same way as 
ch. 9 (the story of Abimelecli). He was indifFer- 
ent to the circumstance that thus the account of 
Samson’s death disappeared ; neither is there any 
mention of the death of Barak or of Deborah, and 
only a supplementary allusion to that of Ehud (4'). 
It was not till the last redaction of Judges that 
ch. 16 was once more united with the preceding 
chapters, but the first concluding formula (15**^®) 
was still piously allowed to remain. How much of 
the minor alterations of the old text is to be attri¬ 
buted to this lost redaction, cannot be determined. 

iv. The Historical Background.— The tribe 
of Dan, to which Samson belongs, possessed not 
only one tribal territory, but two,—tlie one Avest 
of Jerusalem, situated between Benjamin and 
Judah; the other in the extreme north, at the 
lower sources of the Jordan, bordering upon the 
territory of Naphtali. Samson comes from the 
southern territory; his native toAvn Zor ah (nifjy), 
one of the principal places belonging to the tribe 
(Jos 19^', Jg 18**"'”, cf, also Neh 11^), still boars 
the same name at the present day. It lies on the 
northern slope of the fertile Wddy es - Surar, 
through which the railway from Jaffa to Jeru¬ 
salem now runs, opposite the ancient Beth- 
shomesh (cf. G. A. Smith, HGHL 218 f.). But 
the ouestion is, whether Samson lived (or is sup- 
posea to have lived) before or after the emigration 
of the 600 Danites who founded the northern set¬ 
tlement of the tribe. The history of this expe¬ 
dition is given summarily in Jg l’^ (to be supple¬ 
mented by Jos 19^^ [LXX]), and in full detail in 
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Jg 17. 18. Since the account of it in the last- 
mentioned two chapters is preceded by the story 
of Samson, one might bo disposed at first to decide 
for the former of the above alternatives. But it 
must not be forgotten that chs. 17-21 are appen¬ 
dices to the Book of Judges, and tliat their present 
position tells us nothing about their order in time, 
when the 600 h)anitea struck off to the north, 
their tribe was still contending for its independ¬ 
ence, although with little prospect of being able 
to assert it. The braver and more resolute mem¬ 
bers of the tribe having taken their departure, 
the remnant will have abandoned all further 
struggle and rested content that their foreign lords 
shoiud leave tliem in possession of the soil, prob¬ 
ably upon condition or paying tribute. But this 
is the condition of things which we meet with in 
the story of Samson. The Philistines have pene¬ 
trated far into the ShephClah, Timnah (the modern 
Tibne only 4 or 5 miles S.W. of Sora) belongs to 
them. Between them and the Danites there is no 
state of war, but unrestricted intercourse, con- 
nnhium and (lomimTcium —nay, the whole life of 
the Danites appears to gravitate towards tlie 
Philistine cities. The power is entirely in the 
hands of the Philistines: when Samson gets into 
trouble with tliem, his native town cannot shelter 
him. But even the territory of Judah, to which 
ho flees, oilers no security, for it, too, is subject to 
the Philistines, as its inhabitants (Jg 15^^) expressly 
affirm as a fact generally recognized. Samson’s 
o\vn demeanour is not at all that of an entliiisiast 
for political independence and deliverer of his 
people from the Philistine yoke. Ho belongs, on 
the contrary, to that class amongst his country¬ 
men wlio are disposed to modern and liberal ideas, 
and wlio have no scruple about entering into 
relations witli the Philistines and even connecting 
themselves with them by marriage. This .strange 
conduct is already excused and explained in 
Jg 14^ as being in obedience to a Divine commis¬ 
sion, in order that Samson might find an oppor¬ 
tunity of damaging the Philistines. But this 
verse does not belong to the oldest form of the 
narrative, and is actually contradicted by other 
passages. Samson himself offers to the Judahites 
(15") the excuse that he had not attacked the 
Philistines, but simply requited tlie wrong done to 
him by tliem. And in precisely the same fashion 
he always asserts his innocence to liimself and to 
his enemies (cf. liV* '^): if they would only leave 
him in peace, they should be safe from him, so he 
thinks at least. In the case of all his exploits, then, 
we have to do not with conscious attempts to de¬ 
liver Israel, but only with the involuntary uprising 
of a subject peojde against the alien and unloved 
oppressor, with little ‘ pin-pricks,’ each of which 
is regarded as a heroic deed and greeted with 
malicious joy. But ten hot-blooded and foolhardy 
Samsons would not have been able to loosen the 
chains of Israel’s bondage. This was only accom¬ 
plished when the Philistines, who had ventured to 
attack the kernel of the Isr. territory, were, after 
some initial successes (1 S 4), completely beaten by 
the uprising of Mt. Ephraim (1 S 1.3) and after¬ 
wards of all Israel under the le.ylership of Saul 
and David, and driven hack within tlieir own 
narrow territory. By means of these wars Samson’s 
home became once more free, and a permanent pos¬ 
session of Israel. The Samson stories are probably 
intended, then, to bo understood as belonging to 
the period which immediately preceded the Philis¬ 
tine war of 1 S 4, and are thus, apart from the 
appendices Jg 17-21, in the right place. That 
implies at the same time that the tradition, at 
first oral, embodying them must also go back to 
the same period. In a later age there was no 
possibility of their arising. 


v. Historical Importance.— According to the 
scheme of the Book of Judges as its programme is 
set do\^Ti by the Deuteronomic redactor in Jg 2"^-, 
Samson was ‘raised up* by Jahweh to be ‘ judge’ 
over all the children of Israel, in order to deliver 
them from the rule of the Philistines, to which 
Jahweh had given them over on a<;count of their 
unfaithfulness (cf. 13'). We saw that in the case 
of Samson there can be no mention of such deliver¬ 
ance, and just as little of an activity on behalf of, 
or any judgeship over, the whole of Israel. What 
we are told of him, at all events, claims nothing 
more than quite a local importance. We need not 
wonder, then, that K" left out ch. 16 (see above), 
but only that he allowed Samson to pass as a 
‘judge* at all. But this may be explained as due 
to the example set in the pre-Deuteronomic Book of 
Judges, the work of (cf. Budde, Kurzer 11 dcom. 
xff., XV f.). The rank of a divinely - sent judge 
could not be henceforward taken from Samson. 
His credentials rest especially on ch. 13, the Divine 
u'omise and wonderlul accomplishment of his 
nrth. We shall have to regard the whole of 
this chapter as a later addition to the particular 
Samson narratives which were gathered from the 
mouth of the people and lie before us in chs. 14-16. 
As a literary composition, however, that eh^iter 
need not be more recent than these others. It is 
worthy of note that even it still coniines the 
historical importance of Samson within very narrow 
limits. All that is said of him in v.® is that ‘he 
shall begin to deliver Israel out of the hand of the 
Philistines.* 

vi. Significance for the History of Re¬ 

ligion. —The glaring contradiction between the 
Divine call of Samson and his far from exemplary 
manner of life caused much racking of the brains 
and much offence to the older theologians. A 
correct judgment of his nersonality is possible 
only when, on the one hand, we leave out of view 
the Christian standard of morality, and when, 
on the other, we take into account that Samson 
was originally not a religious but a popular liero. 
Still there remains even in the oldest strata of the 
narratives one religious trait, and it is this which 
has made it j^ossihle to represent him as under 
theocratic enlightenment. Any endowment be¬ 
yond the ordinary human standard, or any con¬ 
duct quite opposed to what is otherwise recognized 
as the character of a person, is exiJained in anti¬ 
quity, and vso also in the OT, as due to a super- 
Imman being, a spirit, having taken up its abode 
in the person. On this account all wlio are 
mentally deranged are supposed to bo the dwelling- 
place of a spirit, by whom they are possessed. In 
this way also the sui>crhuinan strength of Samson 
is explained ; and as the Philistines, the enemies 
of Israel, suffer through his deeds, the spirit wliicJi 
works through him is the spirit of Jahweh, the 
God of Israel. The last verse of ch. 13 notes the 
lirst oce.asion upon which the spirit of Jah^yell 
moves him, without telling us how this working 
showed itself. In 14‘'* 15^* ‘ the spirit of Jahweh 

came upon him * to enable him to perform the 
greatest feats of strength. It is note^yorthy, how¬ 
ever, that this expression is wanting in 14®. This 
appears to point to a difl'erent way of viewing 
the matter, and, as this same way entirely domi¬ 
nates ch, 16, it nifiy be regarded as the more 
original. According to 8amson*8 own statement 
in 16'^ which is coniirmed by vv.^* his strength 
is not a new thing every time, imparted at the 
moment of need througli his being filled with 
the Divine spirit, but is a constant possession, 

; connected with the hair of his head, on which 
I no razor comes, because from his mother’s womb 
he ha.s been a cuiisccialcd one of God, a Nazirlte 
i (Tl)). 
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The Nazlrate is a religious institution of undoubtedly the 
highest antiquity ; It is named as early as Am along with 

prophecy, as one of the special blesaings which JahvveU has 
bestowed upon His people. At the same time it persisted in 
. Israel down to the days when Israel’s religion had undergone a 
great spiritualizing, for not only do we find it in Nu 6 in the 
legislation of the i>ost-exiHo period as a firmly established 
sacred usage, but we meet with its practice in Jerusalem at the 
temple even in the time of the Apostle Paul (Ac 212^^). But in 
the OT Samson is the only Nazirito wo encounter; for the 
consecration of Samuel is of quite a different character, and the 
words ‘and there shali no razor come upon his head’ in 1 S in 
certainly do not belong to the original text. From the story of 
Samson, now, we can gather that the essence of the Nazirite 
vow consisted simply Tn allowing the hair to grow. At the 
expiry of the perioa fixed for the vow the hair was shorn by the 
priest and cost into the sacrificial flame (Nu fii'*, Ac 2124).* 
Even Samson’s lifelong Nazirate (Jg 138*7) can scarcely be 
understood os implying that he is to carry his hair with him 
down to the grave, but rather that he has It shorn from time to 
time, and each time con8e<!ratc8 the shorn hair to Jahweh. 
But, as the Nazirito bears the God-consecrated offering upon 
his head, he naturally requires to keep his bod 3 ', which 
ministers nourishment also to the hair, pure from everything 
that is repugnant to the Deit.v. The rogulatiorjs on this sub¬ 
ject will undergo change at»d enlargement with the times; 
the prohibition of wine (including, no doubt, all intoxicat¬ 
ing liquors) belongs certainly to the oldest state of things, 
and is witnessed to already in Am 2 i 2 . An intoxicated man 
is possessed by another spirit which disputes God’s authority. 
Samson, indeed, does not impress us as one who practi8e<l 
self-restraint in any direction ; his taking food from the carcase 
of the lion (Jg 14^**) is dire(;llv opposed to the enactments of 
Nu 06®’*, for the term ‘dead body’ tl»ero certainly includes a 
©ofiori the carcases of animals. But from these contradictions 
iietw'een the Samson story and the Nazirate law we can onl^' 
conclude that the story docs not proceed throtigl>out on the 
presupposition of his being under a Nazirite vow. 'Iho contra¬ 
dictions must have been early observed, ami this explains why 
what was wanting in the case of Samson himself, namely- 
abstinence from vdno an<l from unclean food, is compensated 
for in 134* attributing this abstinence to his moLhef for the 

period of her pregnancy. 

According to cn. 16, Samson’s strength resides in the unshorn 
hair of his head, a belief which in the case of the Nazirate is 
explained by the consecration in virttic of which Jahweh Him¬ 
self dwells in the hair consecrated to Him. Amos, too, appeai-s 
to attribute special powers to the Nazirites (‘i^i*"), but wliat is 
the nature of these we are not told. But the notion timt some 
mysterious power resides in the hair, apart even from such 
special consecration, is extraordinarily wi<le8pread. A large 
collection of facts directly connected with supposed active and 
I^sive bodily powers may he found in J. G. frruzer, The (jolden 
ill. *3^f. The Sunda Isles of the present day con¬ 
tribute much material to this collection, but so also does 
Europe of the Middle Ages, especially In the matter of pro¬ 
cesses against witches. The reader may note also what is said 
in the same work (i. 870 ff., of. also p, 31) about Usttin^ the hair 
grow, and about the dangers connected w'ith the cutting of it. 
The fear of these rises to such a i)it(;h that, for instance, the 
chief of the Namosl upon tlie Fiji Islands, every time he liad his 
hair cut. had to devour a man. in order to ward off the dangers 
which threatened him. We have therefore to do here with 
conviotions diffused over the whole world, and which certainly 
go hack to very early times. Even in Israel they must have 
been much older than the religion of Jahweh, hut they w’cre 
brought within ite scope in the form of the Nazirate. From 
the story of Samson and from Am w'e may infer with some 

probability that Israel was conscious that the blessing of the 
Nazirate gave them an advantage over the Philistines and the 
Oanaanites; and if that is so, we must hold that the Nazirate 
woa established in Israel prior to the conquest of Canaan. 

vii. Significance for the History of Civili¬ 
zation. —The story of Samson is specially import¬ 
ant from thi.s point of view. Above all, we see from 
it that the ideal of the country hero was exactly 
the same in Israel then as it i.s at the present day. 
The lion of a villaj^e must he first in success with 
the female sex, first in bodily strength, courage, 
and fondness for brawling, and first in mother 
wit. Samson displays the last-named ouality in 
his riddle (ch. 14), in his ever - varied devices 
against the IMiilistines, and in the witty fashion 
in which he ever anew deceives Delilah. Voracity 
by no means belongs to the list of virtues of the 
country hero, and as little does faithfulness in 
love. Excess, or at least enormous capacity in 
eating and in drinking strong liquors, is amongst 
tlio things that may almost be taken for granted. 
It i.s strange enough that this trait is not strikingly 
displayed in Samson. Who knows whether from 

• How large a part wm played by the hair-offering in the life 
of ancletit peoples, especially of the Semitee, may m learned 
fron» W. R. Smith, 326-884, of. alao p. 482 ff. 

the store of legends that circulated regarding him 
there may not have been dropped this or that 
portion dealing with the subject in nuestion ? As 
to the matter of his enormous boailv strength, 
every village, or at least every shire, nas still its 
Samson, whose displays of strength, as recorded 
in popular stories, speedily go, without the 
calling in of any superhuman causes, beyond 
what is possible for man. Many of our readers, 
especially those who have been brought up in the 
country, will be able to substantiate ^^dlat we 
have said. Such conditions of life, which we can 
still detect everywhere, are the earliest soil of 
the Samson stories; everything else is only 
secondary. 

We have, further, in ch. 14 a graphic description 
of the wedding festivities in ancient Israel, the 
only one which has come down to us. We see 
from it that on such occasions the proceedings 
were essentially the same as in the modern East, 
and, in some important points, even the same as 
at our own Jewish weddings. There is a seven 
days’ feast (v.^^), above all with plenty of eating 
and drinking of wine in which the whole 

community takes part. The thirty coiiiiianions 
(v.^^), with their head, who is probably meant in 
1426 conductors of tlie bride (cf. the 

* sixty valiant men ’ of Solomon in Ca and the 

* friend of the bridegroom ’ in Jn .3-6). They would 
have to defray tlie expenses of the werlding, as is 
still the custom in Syrian villages. Samson and 
the young wife would, as is also the custom there, 
he called ‘king* and ‘queen’ during the seven 
days (cf. JUidde, Kurzer Jldroin. xvii. p. xviif.). 
Samson’s riddle is only a small part of the amuse¬ 
ments of all kinds — songs, dances, games, stories 
— with which the seven days were filled up. 

Although, however, the practices at Samson’s wedding are 
the same as are iisual elsewhere, the same cannot be said of the 
character of the marriage itself. From Ib^f- it is plain that the 
voung wife did not go after the marriage to Zor'ah to Samson’s 
house, but remained in the house of her parents at Timnah. 

And even if this might apj)ear to be explained on the ground 
' that Samson, according to parted from her in anger 

instead of personally accompanying ner in stately procession to 

1 Zor'ah (cf. I*-*), there is not the slightest hint in that he 

puq>ose<i subsequently to take her home to Zor'ah, but only 
; that he meant to visit her in her parents* house. Nor does 
the kid which ho takes with him appear to be an extraordinary 

1 present for a special purpose, such as to make up for his anger 
of 141®, but seems rather to belong to the visit as such. If all 
this be so, then we have to do with that peculiar ancient form of 
marriage to which W. R. Smith {Kinship and Marriage in early 
Arabia, pp. 70-76) gave the name sadika marriage. It answers 
to the ancient social institution of the matriarchate, under 
which the wife remains with her relations, the husband visits 
her there, the children belong to the tribe and the family of the 
mother. One-sided dissolution of such a marriage and the con¬ 
tracting of another (cf. Jg 162 ) |,y the woman is also witnessed 
to amongst the Arabs {l.c. p. 66). If Samson’s marriage is to be 
understood in this way, this does not of course imply that at 
the time wlien these storios took their rise all marriages in 
Israel were of the sadika t 3 me. But we learn again from the 
ancient Arabic materials collected by W. R. Smith, that, even 
when the later form of marriage had come to prevail, such 
sadika marriages were still contracted when the ordinary 
marriage was not possible, as, for instance, between members 
of hostile tribes {l.c, p. 71 f.). This may be the explanation In 
the cjise before us, where a man belonging to the territory of 
Israel, which was subject to the Philistines, seeks in marriage a 
girl of the ruling people. We should perhaps adopt a similar 
rnten>retation when it is said that Gideon had a concubine In 
Shcchem (Jg 8®!), which still belonged to the Canaanites; and 
when Abimelech, her son, speaks of himself as a Shechemite 
and not os an Israelite ( 92 ). If any one thinks it worth while, he 
ma 3 ', upon the ground of this ancient social custom, view more 
mildly even Samson’s relation to Delilah in 164tf. It is sur¬ 
prising indeetl that at such a marriage the festivities described 
m ch. 13 should be the same as at the marriages which constitute 
the man the possessor (^y5) of the woman ; but it may well be 
that different points of view have here become confused. 

viii. Mythological Tracks. — Samaon’s extra¬ 
ordinary strength, which he displays in a number 
of feats, led even in olden times to a comparison of 
him with Hercules, and recently such comparisons 
have gone the length of vain attempts to count up 
exactly twelve exploits of Samson. After it came 
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to be recognized or believed that the Hercules 
legend ia a solar myth, many in our own century 
proceeded to take the story of Samson also as a 
sun-myth, and to interpret it so in detail. The 
derivation of the name from tells indeed 
rather against than in favour of this view, for it is 
not the way with a nature-mytli to borrow or even 
to derive tno name of its hero from the cosmical 
object which it describes. The derivation from 
Beth-sJiemesh is a much more natural one. Hut 
such mythical explanations are not capable of 
being refuted in detail, because the elements with 
whicTi they operate are so simide that any one so 
disposed may lind them in any history, ana for the 
most part in opposite ways. At all events, the 
strength of Samson requires no such explanation ; 
on the contrary, it is explicable, as we saw, by con¬ 
siderations diawn, oil the one hand, from the 
history of civilization, and on the other from 
religion. And it is equally certain that none of 
the narrators of the story is conscious that he is 
handing on a myth; the features of the contem¬ 
porary history and civilization are very clearly 
marked. This does not prevent the supposition 
that mythical traits may have found their way 
into these popular narratives. Undoubtedl y a topo^ 
logical [(iiiuKel, Genesis^ p. xv, incorrectly gives 
this the name ‘geological’] motive for a legend 
appears at work in 15*^, where the name ‘ Height 
of the Jawbone ’ is to be explained. It is finite re¬ 
markable, too, that the fire-orand foxes (15^^*) recur 
in Ovid {Fastis iv. 67911*.) in the lioman cultus, 
and are explained {ib. 701 il’.) by the act of a mis¬ 
chievous boy which exactly resembles the act of 
Samson. But, in this instance, at all events, we 
have not to do with a solar myth ; the reader may 
be reminded how in T\)itou ‘ the spirit of the corn 
appears to be conceived in the shape of a fox’ 
(Frazer, l.c. ii. ‘J83; cf. the whole chapter entitled 
‘The corn-spirit’). The attempt to give a con¬ 
tinuous mythological interpretation of the story 
of Samson is therefore to be abandoned, although 
there are vaiious points in it besides the above 
which may prolitably be examined from this point 
of view. 

Litrraturh.—T he Comm, on Jitdgra, esp. those of Moore, in 
Internat. Crit. Com. 1895; Ihidde in hnrzt’r lldcotn. 1897; 
Nowack \n Ihlkomin. 1900; and the authorities cited in these. 
The older literature will be found in Winer's excellent art. 

‘ SiiDson' in his 1848. K. BUDDE. 

SAMUEL 2a/iou75\). —The meaning ‘name 

of God,’ which is now generally accepted, is the 
only one that can he upheld on philological grounds. 
The author of the early history of Samuel obviously 
connects the name with the ciicuiiislances of 
Samuers birth as if = (1^^ ‘and she 

called his name Samuel, saym^, Because T have 
asked him of the Lord’); but it is imifossible to 
regard this explanation as giving the actual deriva¬ 
tion of the name. As is not infrequently the case 
in the OT, ‘ the writer merely expresses an asson¬ 
ance, notan etymology, i.e. the name hn'iDtsf recalled 
to his mind tlie word Sixsr asked, though in no 
sense derived from it’ (Driver, Text of Sam, 
p. 13f.). The derivation ‘hoard of God’ (Vx y^D;;^) 
18 also etymologically improbable.* 

The history of Samuel as set forth in the first 
Book that bears his name contains so many dis- 

* In a recent article on ‘The Name of Samuel and the Stem 
Swff* (JBL, vol. xix. pt. i.), M. Jastrow, jr., maintains that the 
first element (iDty) of the compound name SMmu*il should be 
rendered ‘offspring' rather than ‘ name,’ on the analojry of the 
Assyr. shurnu, which occurs frequently in the former sense in 
proper names (^ehii-shum-ukin, Bd-ahum-u^ir, etc.): ho 
explains iS'atnnef therefore asson of God,’ and compares the 
correlative Abiel. 'There is, however, no evidence to show that 
the Heb. ever bore this meaning: the passages cited by 
Jastrow in favour of it readily admit of the usual signification. 


crepancies not only as regards the history of the 
period, but also as regards Samuel’s character and 
position, that it is impossible to assign it to a 
single author. These inconsistencies can lie ex¬ 
plained only on the theory that we have two 
accounts of the history of Samuel, which have 
been combined by a later editor (see following 
article). In order, therefore, to obtain a clear con¬ 
ception of the life and work of Samuel, it is neces¬ 
sary to treat the two sources separately. 

In the earlier of the two documents from which the Books of 
Samuel are mainly compiled, Samuel first appears in connexion 
with the election of Saul as king at Gilgol ( 9 U.), He is there 
described as ‘ a man of God * (9<q, or, more accurately, os a seer 
as opiKTsed to a. prophet, 9»), living In the land of Zuph 
(probably in the hill-country of Ephraim). The narrative opens 
somewhat abruptly with the story of Saul's search for the asses 
of his father. After three days’ search Saul is on the point of 
returning homewards, when he is urged by his servant to con¬ 
sult the man of God living in that district (it is not until v.^® 
that we learn his name). Saul’s objection, that the seer will 
certainly expect a present, is met by t he servant producing the 
fourth part of a shekel. They accordingly enter the city and 
inquire for the seer, whom they meet on his way to the high 
place. The meeting, however, was no accidental one, for 
Samuel had been divinely prepared on the previous day for the 
coming of the Benjamite stranger, and had been instructed to 
anoint him to be prince over Israel; for, said Jehovah, ‘he 
shall save my people out of the hands of the Philistines.’ 
Samuel accordingly invites Saul to the sacrificial mcalj at which 
a place ha<i been reserved for him, and on the following morn¬ 
ing privately anoints him, and informs him at the same time of 
his Divine mission to deliver Israel from its oppressors. He 
adds, further, three signs by which Saul may prove the truth 
of his words, and bids him do os occasion serves him when these 
have been fulfilled. The signs are fulfilled, and shortly after 
Saul’s return to his father’s house the occasion foretold by 
Samuel presents itself in connexion with the siege of Jabesh- 
gilead by Nahash the Aminonito. Saul’s prompt and successful 
action in relieving the besieged city arouses tlie enthusiasm of 
his countrymen, who crown liim king at Gilgal. 

The comparatively subordinate position occupied 
by Samuel, according to this older narrative, and 
the limited extent or his influence on the all'airs of 
the nation, stand in striking contrast to the tradi¬ 
tional view of his life and work. He is here renre- 
.sented as tlie seer of a small town, who is consulted 
ill matters of dilliculty and perplexity by the 
inhabitants of the district in whicli he lives, and 
who is in charge of the local shrine ; beyond this 
district he is unknown to the rest of Israel. 
l‘hirther, his cliief claim to fame lies in the fact 
that on one occasion only he is chosen by Jehovah 
as His instrument in carrying out His plans for 
the deliverance of Israel, Lastly, it is noticeable 
that he has no voice in the establishment of the 
monarchy; his interest in the matter apparently 
ceases with the performance of his part in anoint¬ 
ing Saul; nor does he appear to have been consulted 
in the actual election of the king. It cannot, how¬ 
ever, be doubted that this older document has been 
preserved to us only in a very fragmentary form ; 
and we may infer with considerable pronability 
that it originally contained a longer and fuller 
account of tlie life and work of Samuel, which was 
passed over by the editor in favour of the (from his 
point of view) more satisfactory account preserved 
in the later document. The explanation of this 
selection is furnished by the later document, which 
is obviously coloured by the views and conceptions 
of a later age, and as such approximates more 
closely to the standpoint of the editor who com¬ 
bined the two narratives. It remains, therefore, to 
examine the narrative of the later document, and 
to estimate how far we can utilize it for the purpose 
of supplementing the earlier account. 

The later narrative commences with the birth of Samuel, and 
relates how Ilannali, the barren wife of Elkanah, on the occasion 
of the yearly fea«t made a solemn vow to the Lord that if He 
would look upon her affliction and give her a man child, she 
would dedimte him to the sorvico of the sanctuary. Samuel is 
Ijorn in answer to her prayer, and in due time handed over to 
the care of Eli, the aged priest at Shiloh. His childhood is 
thus spent within the precincts of the ancient Israelite ehrlne. 
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where ‘ he ministered to the Lord before Eli the pri^t' 
and ‘grew in favour both with the Loud and also with men' 
(*228). But the eons of Eli, who in the natural course of events 
would have succeeded their father, proved unworthy of their 
sacred office, and provoked the wrath of Jehovah by their abuse 
of their priestly privileges. In cori8e<juerioe of their sin the 
dcstniction of the house of Eli is decreed by Jehovah, who 
announces His purj)Ose to the youthful Samuel in a vision of 
the night. The favour of Jehovah, however, which is openly 
displayed towards the latter, makes it apjvarent that he has 
been chosen to succeed to the priestly office, and all Israel recog¬ 
nized ‘ that he was establislied to be a prophet of the Lord* : for 
through his agency the word of the Loan was revealed to all 
Israel (320-4i»). lii the history of the defeat of Israel at Aphek, 
and of the capture atul restoration of the ark by the Philistines 
( 40 - 71 )^ there is no mention of Samuel, who is suddenly re¬ 
introduced some time after the return of the ark, in the 
character of a ‘judge,’ rather than in that of a ‘prophet* or 
‘priest’ (73f), Like a second Moses, he is represented as 
exhorting the people to turn from their idolatrous practices 
and to serve Jehovah alone. The people hearken to his words, 
and in order to confirm their resolution he summons a national 
assemhly at Mizpah, where they make public confession of their 
sins. T^he purpose of this gathering, however, is misunder- 
sf-ood by the Philistines, who at once collect their forces to 
meet what appears to them as a national uprising. Dismayed 
by the approach of their hereditary enemies, the Israelites 
beseech Samuel to intercede with Jehovah on their behalf. In 
answer to Samuel’s prayer, Jehovah sends a violent thunder¬ 
storm, which scatters the Philistines, and renders them an easy 
prey to the pursuing Israelites. 'To commoinorate their deliver¬ 
ance, Samuel seta up a great stone and calls the name of it 
Eben-ezer, or ‘stone of help.’ According to the writer, this 
victory marks the downfall of the Philistine domination ; for 
from that time onwards tiio Philistines * camo no more within 
the border of Israel,* while the cities‘which they had taken 
from Israel were restored from Ekron oven unto (lath ’ In 

the pottcefiil times that followed, Samuel is represent^ as 
ttilministrating justice throughout Israel liy means of a yearly 
circuit of the chief sanctuaries on the west of Joixlan—Beth-el, 
Oilgal, and Mizpah. As his years increase, he naturally asso¬ 
ciates his sons with himself in the office of judge ; but, like the 
sons of Eli, they * walkeil not in the ways’ of tiielr father. For 
this reason, and also because they desire‘to bo like all the 
nations,' the people demand that a king should bo set over 
them. Their request is viewed with disfavour by Samuel, who 
plainly regards it as an act of rebellion against Jehovah. But, 
in compliance with the Divine command, he first sots clearly 
before them the treatment they may expect at the hands of a 
king, and thou, as they still persist in their demand, takes 
steps to grant it. For this purpose he once more summons the 
people to Mizpah, and, after pointing out their ingratitmle, 
directs Uiat lots should bo cast for the king : the clioice falls on 
Saul the son of Kish, of the tribe of Benjamin (S’-l). Samuel 
now realizes that hU life's work is at an end, and in a solemn 
farewell speech he first bids the people attest the justice of 
his rule, and then, by means of a nrief survey of the national 
history, warns them against disobeying the word of Jehovah. 
His exhortation is rendered the more impressive by a miraculous 
thunderstorm, which frightens the people into a confession of 
their sin in asking for a king. Their fears are allaye<l by Samuel, 
who assures them of Jehovah’s favour if they will serve Him 
truly. 

The election of Snul as king, and the consequent establish¬ 
ment of the monarchy, soein to form a fitting conclusion to the 
work of the last Israelite ' Judge’; but the last days of Samuel 
were destined to be embittered by the foolish action of the 
king whom he had been chiefly instrumental In appointing. 
In accordance with the command of Jehovah as announced 
by Samuel, Suul wages a war of extermination against the 
Amalekites, but, in deference to the wishes of his people, spares 
Agog the king and the best of the spoil, Samuelis divinely 
informed of tne king's action, aial openly taxes him with 
disobeying the commands of Jehovah. Saul seeks to palliate 
his offence, but Samuel ignores bi.s excuses and announces his 
rejection. Ho thoreui>on confesses his sin, and begs for for¬ 
giveness: but Samuel merely reiterates his sentence, interpreting 
the rending of his cloak ny Snul as a sign that the latter’s 
kingdom has been ‘rent’ from him. In response, however, to 
8 au)‘s appeal, he consents to honour him once more before the 
people ny joining with him in the worship of Jehovah. He 
then slays Agag with his own hands, and departs to his house at 
Romah. This incident marks the close of Sainuol’s public life ; 
for * he came no more to see Saul until the day of his death,’ 
but remained In seclusion at Ramah (see art. Ramau), where he 
die<l and was buried. 

The above sketch of the contents of the later 
document shows clearly tliat the writer regarded 
Samuel os exercising a far wider spliere of inlluence 
than the unknown seer of the earlier narrative. 
The position, indeed, which he assigns to Samuel is 
that of a second Moses, who rules over the people 
as the representative of Jehovah, and who.se mission 
it is to win the people from their apostasy to the 
service of the only true God. Further, he depicts 
him os exercising the office of a ‘judpe* (in the 
sense in which that term is employed in the pre- 


Deuteronomic Book of Judges (2®-16*^)), and de¬ 
livering Israel from tlie hands of their Philistine 
oppressors : thus Israel’s dc.siro for a king can only 
be explained as an act of rebellion against Jehovah. 

The contrast between the two repre.sentation3 of 
Samuel is very marked, and at first sight it would 
appear as if the one must necessarily exclude the 
other. But thoiigdi tliere can be no doubt as to 
the greater historical value of the earlier narrative, 
which bears all the marks of a high antiquity, it 
by no means follows that the later narrative must 
be rejected as unhistorical. For it must be re¬ 
membered (l)that the later is not founded on, but 
is clearly hidcpendent of, the earlier narrative ; and 
(2) that the view which is taken of the standpoint 
of the later author does not of necessity alfeet the 
general truth of liis narrative. Hence, though the 
earlier narrative contains no account of Samuers 
chihlhood, of bis connexion with Eli at Shiloh, and 
of hi.s intercession on behalf of the people, we have 
no grounds for regarding thoseas other than 
historical. It cannot bo doubted, however, that 
the form in which they have been preserved to us 
has been largely coloured by the later ‘ prophetic * 
point of view. Intorpretea by this later stand¬ 
point, the establishment of the monarchy, or rather 
the election of David’s predecessor as king, has 
little to recommend it, and is not unnaturally 
described as one of many acts of apostasy on the 
part of ancient Israel. For the purpose of this 
narrative, it must be remembered, is religious; 
and it does nob lie within the writer’s scope to 
estimate the imiiortance of this event in thapolitical 
history of the nation. His interest rather centres 
in the person of Samuel the jirophct, and there 
is on this account a marked tendency to magnify 
his olfice and to overestimate his inlluence. ’rhe 
extent to which this tendency has aHectcd the 
narrative is illustrated in a very striking manner 
by the story of Samuel’s intercession on behalf of 
the people at Mizpah That Samuel did 

intercede for the people may be inferred from 
Jer 15^ ; but that his intercession was followed by 
the subjugation of the Philistines (7^^) cannot be 
reconciled with the subsequent history (see the 
account of Saul’s campaign against the Philistines 
BP-M***, and especially 14*^^ ‘and tliere was sore 
war against the Philistines all the days of Saul ’), 
In like manner, we may conclude that the repre¬ 
sentation of Samuel as a ‘ prophet,’ and his aver¬ 
sion to the monarchy, rellect the point of view of a 
later age, and have but little foundation in fact. 
Looking back over the past history of Israel, the 
writer clearly regards Samuel as the last of the old 
order of judges, and also as the forerunner of the 
new order of prophets. That his estimate in the 
main is a correct one cannot bo denied : it is clear, 
however, that it has largely infiuenced his por¬ 
trayal of Samuel’s life and work. 

In conclusion, it may be pointed out that the 
account of the anointing of David by Samuel 
(16^'^®), and the second explanation of the proverb, 
'Is Saul also among the prophets?’ (19^®*^), can 
only be regarded as late and unhistorical (see 
below, p. B86f.). They illustrate that tendency to 
increase the importance of the heroes of the nation, 
and to connect them with the beginnings of later 
institutions, which in later times became especially 
characteristio of Jewish writings. 

J. F. Stenninq. 

SAMUEL, L AND IL— 

i. Title. 

ii. Contents. 

iii. yourccs and Date 

iv. Analysis. 

Literature. 

i. Title. —The two Books of Samuel, like the 
two Books of Kings, formed originally in the 
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Hebrew Canon a single book called (Samuel).* 
The LXX translators, however, regarded the 
Book of Samuel and the Book of Kings as a coni- 
lete history of the two kingdoms of Israel and 
udah, and divided them into four books, which 
they entitled ‘Books of the kingdoms* 
paaCKeiCov). The same division was followed by 
Jerome in the Vulgate, but the title was changed 
to ‘ Books of the Kings * (Lihri Regum), The 
compromise which now obtains in printed Hebrew | 
Bibles, viz. the division of the books into four in 
accordance with the liXX and Vulgate, and the 
retention of the Hebrew titles for each pair, was 
first adopted in Daniel Bomberg’s printed edition 
of 1516. 

The selection of the title is due to the fact that 
the opening chapters deal mainly with the liisto^ 
of Samuel, who still plays an important r61e in 
those that follow : the prominent part taken by 
him in the establishment of the monarcliy may 
also have contributed to the choice of his name 
for the history of the period which is chiefly con¬ 
cerned witli the reigns of Saul and David. 

ii. Contents. —In their present form the two 
Books of Samuel fall most naturally into four 
main sections: (a) I 1-15 Samuel and the estab¬ 
lishment of the monarchy; (d) I 16-11 8 Saul 
and David; (c) II 9-20 David; (ei) II 21-24 an 
Appendix. That this arrangement corresponds to 
the intention of a later editor is made evident by 
the three concluding summaries by which the 
various stages of the narratives are marked off, 
viz. I II 8 (of which 5^**'^ originally 

formed part), and ll 20^''^®. Since, however, I 15 
(the rejection of Saul and of his kingdom) was 
clearly intended to conclude the history of Saul’s 
reign, it seems better to attach that cliapter to 
the first, rather than to treat it as introductory to 
the second section. 

The four main sectlona admit of the following eubdivisions, 
which bring out more clearly the course of the hietory which 
they contain:— 

(а) 11-16 From the birth of Samuel till the rejection of 

Saul. 

(1) 11-71 Samuel's birth and childhood and the mis¬ 
deeds of the liouse of Eli; Samuel succeede to the 
oftice of Eli (li-4i'‘): the downfall of the latter’s 
house, and the capture of the ark by the rhilistincs 
(4ib-7i). 

(2) 7^-1638 Samuel as Judge over Israel delivers them 
from their Philistine oppressors : in answer to the 
request of the people (ch. 8), and, through the agency 
of Samuel (oh. 9 f.), Saul after defeating the Anmiou- 
ites (ch. 11) is made king. Samuel lays down his 
odice (ch. 12). and Saul carries on a successful war 
with tne Philistines (chs. 18. 14), After defeating 
Araalek, Saul is Informed by Samuel th.'vt Jehovah 
bos rejected him because of his disobedience, and 
will give his kingdom to another (ch. 16). 

(б) 116-TI 8 From the first appearance of David till he is 

firmly established on the throne of Israel and 
Judah. 

(1) t 16-31 History of David during the reign of Saul. 
He is secretly anointed by Samuel, and enters the 
service of Saul (ch. 16). By his success as a warrior 
he endears himself both to the royal family and to 
the people, but excites the jealousy of the king, 
whoso attempts on his life comyjel him to flee from 
the court (17-22), Saul trios in vain to capture 
David at the head of his band of outlaws (23-26), 
The latter finally becomes a vassal of the Philistine 
king (chs. 27. 29. 80), while Saul Is once more en¬ 
gaged in war with the Philistines, and, after a vain 
attempt to obtain a Divine oracle (ch. 28), perishes 
with his sons at the battle of Mt. Gilboa (ch. 31), 

(2) II 1-8 David’s lament over Saul and Jonathan 

g h. 1). In the civil war which ensues between 
avid and the house of Saul, the former proves 
victorious, and finally becomes king over Israel and 
Judah (2-5^X He captures Jerusalem, and succeeds 
In throwing off the Pnlllstine yoke (ch, 6). The ark 

* This is shown by the presence of the concluding notes of the 
Massora at the end of 2 Samuel. Further, Origen, who is cited by 
Eusebius (HB yl. 25), attests the same fact: fiauriXuciv 

iretp' • 6l»datX»)T®r ; and, similarly^ Jerome 

(ProL Gal.) mentions qu&m non regnormn prxiimm et 
secundum dicimust as the third of the prophetic books. 


is brought to the capital (ch. 6 ), and the permanency 
of the Davidic dynasty assured (ch. 7). Concluding 
summary of David’s relgii (ch. 8 ). 

(c) II 9 20 Further history of David’s reign. 

(1) 9-12 David’s kindness to Meribbaal, the son of 
Jonathan (ch. 9): the war with Ammon, and David’s 
great sin (LO-12). 

(2) 13-20 Absaloui’s rebellion (13-19), and the revolt of 
Sheba (ch. 20). 

(d) II 21-24 The Appendix, consisting of - 

(1) historical incidents: the Gibeonites and the house 
of Saul ( 2 U 14); exploits and lists of David’s heroes 
( 2 ii 8 -‘^a 23**^S9); the census (ch. 24). 

(2) poetical fragments: a psalm of David (ch. 22), and 
David’s ‘ Last Words * (231-7). 

The history set forth in these books extends 
roughly over a period of a hundred years, during 
which Israel gradually emerged from the condition 
of national disintegration and anarchy, described 
in the Book of Judges, and aenuired a delinite 
national existence. The establislmient of the 
monarchy was at once the external sign of the 
union which was ellectcd between the hitherto 
scattered tribes, and the means by wliich it was 
brought about. Hence the main interest of the 
history naturally centres round the persons of 
Samuel, Saul, and David, who were the principal 
agents in the work of consolidating the kingdom. 

iii. Sources and Date. —The Books of Samuel 
in their present form ahord a striking illustration 
of the methods of Hebrew composition. An ex¬ 
amination of their contents at once reveals the 
fact that their author, after the manner of Hebrew 
historians, has made use of previously existing 
documents, wliicli, though covering the sanio 
ground, yet present the materials at their dis¬ 
posal in very diflerent forms. Tlie principle which 
he has followed in the compilation of his work is 
very similar to that witli which we are already 
acquainted in those parts of tlie Hexatkuch where 
J and E have been united by a later editor (K*’®) 
into a composite whole. In the present case we 
have also two narratives wliicli together form 
the main hulk of the history. These narratives, 
Jiowever, are so obviously independent of one 
another, anil so clearly distinguished by their 
dilferent point of view y that there is now consider¬ 
able unanimity among critics with regard to their 
respective contents. Moreover, throughout the 
main section of the Books of Samuel, the editor or 
redactor has made but little ellbrt to harmonize 
the varying accounts of the incidents which he 
relates, and has contented himself, for the most 
p.'irt, with reproducing in a twofold form the 
leading events in the history of Saul and David. 
Hence arises that duplication of ineidenis whicli 
is especially characteristic of tlie composition of 
the greater part of the history from I 7-Il 8. Thus 
wo iind two independent accounts of tlie choice of 
Saul as king and of his rejection. In like manner 
the compiler has preserved to us a double account 
of David’s introduction to Saul, and of his llight 
from court; of the sparing of Saul’s life by David, 
and of the latter’s llight to the Philistines ; and, 
lastly, of the death of Saul. 

In nearly all these cases (to wdiich others might 
be added) both accounts have been preserved 
almost entire, and the redactor has not attempted 
to connect them by other than the slightest of 
links; in a few instances, however, lie would seem 
to have shortened or condensed the one narrative 
while transcribing the other in full; in no case 
has ho welded the two togctlier in such a manner 
as to render analysis impossible. 

It remains, therefore, to investigate these two 
sources, and to consider their probable origin and 
source. In this connexion our chief if not our 
only guide is the difference in point of view; but 
this, 08 we have said, is so clearly marked that we 
have no ditiiculty in determining the relative ages 
of the two narratives. On the one hand, in what 
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we may proviBionally call the older narrative, we 
have a simple, straightforward history, which, 
from its graphic style, and its vivid description, as 
well as from its religious conceptions, manifestly 
belongs to a period of great antiquity. In other 
words, we have a natural representation of the 
state of society and of religion which existed in 
the early days of the monarchy, closely akin to 
that which we find in the earlier portions of the 
Book of Judges. The later narrative throughout 
is obviously coloured by the religious teaching of a 
later age, and the standard by which the various 
incidents are judged is that of a period subsequent 
to the prophetic teaching of the 8th century. 

Kuenen {Hist. • Krit, Einleitung, i. ii, p, 46 f.) 
and Wellhausen {Composition^ p, 238 f.), who are 
followed, at least as regards 1 S 7. 8. 12, 

by Lbhr, held that this later narrative was derived 
from a Deuteronomic source; but Cornill and 
Budde have shown conclusively that it is marked, 
at any rate in part, by a close affinity to E. The 
great similarity of this narrative, both in language 
and style, to the E of the Ilexateuch, has led these 
critics to regard it as a continuation of that source. 
Budde, indeed, goes further, and assigns the earlier 
narrative to tlie older source J, siipposing that the 
two sources were welded together by and 

afterwards edited by a Deuteronomic redactor. 
Antecedently, no donut, this theory, which presup¬ 
poses that the Hexateiiclial sources J ancl E did 
not cease with the conquest of Canaan, but con¬ 
tinued the history down to a later date, if not to 
their own day, has mucli to commend it (see Moore, 
Judges, p. xxvf.), but a closer examination of the 
resemblances between these two narratives and 
the licxateuchal sources does not establish their 
identity. 

The question at issue may be briefly described 
as follows :—Excluding for the time being 2 S 9-24 
(see Analysis), we find that the main bulk of the 
history contained in 1 S 1^-2 8 8 has been preserved 
in a double series of narratives, which ]>ractically 
cover the same ground. These two narratives are 
obviously independent of one another, and are 
clearly distinguished by their point of view, and in 
part also by their literary style. The latter feature, 
nowever, is more especially prominent in the first 
incident (the election of 8aul, 7-12), which is pre¬ 
served in common by both narratives. Here, os 
Cornill and Budde have shown (see, however, 
Ltthr, p. xxiif.), the later narrative (7. 8. 12) 

presents noticeable affinities with E, and has 
accordingly been assigned by them to that source. 
But it is to be noted (1) that this resemblance to E 
is by no means so strongly marked in the latter 
portions of the history, which present the same 
point of view, and clearly belong to the same 
source as ch. 7 f. ; and (2) that the affinity does 
not exclude non-Elohistic features, notably the 
aversion of Samuel to the monarchy. Budde, to 
a certain extent, evades the latter difficulty by 
assigning the larger portion of the later narrative 
to a later recension of E (Ej), which, os he rightly 
recognizes, has been largely influenced by the 
prophetic teaching of the 8tn cent., more especi¬ 
ally by Hosea. It is clear that both Cornill and 
Budde go too far in identifying the later narrative 
with E. That it is nearly related to E in language 
and thought cannot be denied, but at the most we 
can only conjecture that its author (or authors, for 
in the later narrative \ve can distinguish certainly 
two hands) belonged to the school of E, and that 
in writing the histories of Saul and David he was 
animated by a similar spirit and similar ideas. 
Budde’s identification of the older narrative with 

J is closely connected with his view of the source 
of the later narrative. The points of contact are 
not so strongly marked; but if we are right in 

regarding the later narrative as the w'ork of a 
follower of E, >ve may assume with considerable 
probability that the older narrative was composed 
by a writer belonging to the school of J. 

The older narrative may be assigned approxi¬ 
mately to the 9th cent., while the earlier stratum 
of E (Budde’s EJ, winch, though old, yet treats 
the history from a more subjective standpoint, 
dates probably from the following century. The 
later stratum (or strata) of E (Eg) has, as we have 
seen, been influenced by the teaching of the 
prophets of tlie 8 th cent., and will belong to the 
end of the 8 th or to the beginning of the 7 th 
cent. As in tlie Ilexateuch and in Judges, these 
sources were combined and w'elded together by a 
later editor (R*^^), who has, however, carried out 
ills work in a les.s thorough manner. His work is 
in any case prior to the reforms of Josiah (B.C. 621) 
and to the influence of Deuteronomy, and must be 
placed in the 7 th cent. The present form of the 
Books of Samuel is largely due to an author of the 
Deuteronomic school, whose hand may be clearly 
traced in the concluding summaries (I II 8 ), 

and in various chronological notices (I 7^ 13h 

II 2^®“’ 5** ®). To him also we probably owe 

I and II 7, wliile he has exi>andcd other 

passages (mainly belonging to I^) which lent them¬ 
selves to this treatment, e.g. I 3. 12 , II 8 . 12 ^“'-, 
Lastly, he appears to have omitted 11 9-20 as in¬ 
compatible with his view of the history (compare 
the very similar action in the Book of Judges*), 
though these chapters undoubtedly belong to the 
older narrative of J. The older w ork of J E, how¬ 
ever, w'as not entirely superseded by the later 
recension; hence a later editor of the Cth or 4th 
cent, was able to utilize the earlier form of the 
two books, and, as might be expected, restored 
those parts of JE which D had excluded. Ho not 
improbably also transposed 11 S’-’*® from their 

original position after Tl 8 ^*. The obviously late 
insertions I 16^'^® I 712.18 2918-24 oin-i® may have been 
added at this time, or possibly even later. Einally, 
the Appendix (II 21-24), a collection of miscel¬ 
laneous fragments belonging to diflereiit periods, 
and the Song of Hannah (I 2 ^'^'^), w'ere added after 
the separation of the Books of Samuel from the 
Books of Kings. 

Though we do not accept Buddo’s identification 
of the mder and later narratives w ith J and E of 
the Hexateuch, we have retained these symbols as 
representing approximately the ago and character¬ 
istics of the two sources from which the history of 
these books is derived. Apart from minor inter¬ 
polations and additions, the parts belonging to the 
resjiectivo sources are os follows:— 

J I D^-IO"^' 141 - 46.62 2514-23 

2g5. 6 (partly)-n. 20-30 42b 22^'^* 

20- 23 23*-^^ 26. 27. 29-31, II 11 - 4 . 11 . 12 . 17-27 

21- 3. 10b. 12-83 3^ 4^ 51-8. 0-10. 17-25 9-11. 12*'^* 

18-81 13U2032. ' 

J, I 10® 137»>-i“*- 

I 11-28 on-VMi.iS-W 3I_4la (^11 4lb_7l 73_{^22 

(Eg) W’^'^{Eo) 12 . (E,) 17'-"- 181'^- 

13-10 191 . 4 - 6 . 8-17 211-y 22^® 23^‘^-24^* 25. 28, 

11 16-10. 18-16 7^ 

UJE I 1925-37 1112-14 151 1821b 192.8.7 

22^0 (last cl.) 24'® (in part) 20 - 2 ^^^^ 

II 1 ®. 

R*> I 4^8 (last cl.) V (in part) 13' 2H\ 

II " 5 ^* ® 8 (based in part on older 

materials) 

Additions of the latest editor, I 4'®* 511b. 15 . 17 . 

'®* (the larger number) 11®^* IS"* (last ed.) 
24'^ 30\ II 3®® 5®- (last cl.)^''-®^* (in 

part) 

* The Deuteronomic redactor of the Book of Judges omitted 
‘ 11-2® 9. 17-21, perha]>s also ch. 10 (see Samson, p. 37Sb). 
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Latest additions, I IV^- 

2110-18 22®, II14^, and the Appendix 21-24. 

iv. Analysis.— (a) I 1-16.— From the birth of 
Samuel to the rejection of Saul. 

(1) F-4^*(E3). Early history of Samuel, including 
the history of Eli and his house, and the announce¬ 
ment of its downfall. 

These chapters serve as an introduction to 4i-7i, and appear 
to be somewhat later than that section. From their represen¬ 
tation ^1) of Samuel and his offline, and (2) of Israel’s subjection 
to the Philistines, it is clear that they both belong to E, though 
probably to different strata. The Song of Hannah (2l-l<i) is 
undoubtedly a very late addition: (a) the Song is prol>ably a 
triumphal ode composeil on the occasion of some national suc¬ 
cess (vv.4. 10); (f>) there is no special reference to the circum¬ 
stances of Hannah—the fact of its being attributed to her is 
due probably to a misconception of the metaphor employed in 
v.8b ; (c) a comparison with the LXX text of 2il^(=»Heb. 
shows that the Song was inserted at a different place in that 
version (see Driver on 1 S 1®J). Another Insertion is 222b (from 
and low that); it is out of place after vv.i2i7, and is omitted 
by the LXX (note the use of *?3'rr instead of *?nM). The an¬ 
nouncement of the anonymous prophet (227-36) cannot also in its 
present form belong to the original narrative : (a) the text, 
especially of vv.Sl 33 (LXX omits v.8ib and 32 a), ig in great dis¬ 
order and unintelligible ; (h) the establishment of the monarchy 
is presupposed v.3fl ; (c) v.« clearly dates from the period after 
Josiah’s reformation, and presupposes the central sanctuary at 
Jerusalem (Oort, 7'hT xviil. p. 3()9f.); (d) the ‘faithful priest' 
of V.86 is not Samuel, as we might expect from ch. 3, but Zadok, 
who superseded Abiathar, the grandson of Eli, under Solomon 
(1 K 226). The passage, which has obviously been expanded by 
the Deutoronoinic e<ntor, probably foretold the destruction of 
Eli’s house, and the succession of Samuel. 

(2) (E). The defeat of Israel by the Philis- 
tines at Aphek and its results, viz. the death of 
Eli and the capture of the ark ; further history of 
the ark and its restoration. 

In these chapters, which form a closely connected whole. It is 
noticeable (1) that the main interest centres in the history 
of the ark ; (2) that Samuel is never even mentioned ; (3) that 
the destruction of the house of Eli, which forms the real sequel 
to is treated merely os a side issue of the defeat. On 

these grounds it has been argued with some force that this 
section is independent of the chapters that precede; the latter 
were probably added with a view to supplementing the un¬ 
doubtedly old account of the fall of the house of Eli, and of the 
capture of the ark. The original beginning of the section ^ 4 ib) 
is to be restored from the LXX (xoti if r»7f r/u-tpeett 

ifCiivM $!( ToXijuot ix") ’Iff-patiX); 4^^- 

(last clause) and 2a are rejected by most critics os redactional 
glosses. For the additions of the LXX in f»c Oh and its various 
readings in 6^®, see Driver, Ileb. Text of Sa^n. p. 47 f.: unless 
we accept the reading of the LXX, 6®* (to the land) must be 
rejected as a gloss; while i^b. (from with the mice) i®-17. iSa, (to 
vulagee) i® (Jlfty thousand men) will likewise be later insertions. 

(3) 7*"^^ (Ea). Samuel as judge; the rout of the 
Philistines at Mizpah; summary of Samuel’s 
judicial activity. 

The position here occupied by Samuel Is that of a Judge 
(fisb'), in the sense in which that term is used in the pre- 
Deuteronomic Book of Judges (2®-103i; see Moore, Judges^ p, 
xxiif.). At his command the people put away their ‘strange 
gods,' and assemble for repentance and fastin'^ at Mixpah; in 
answer to his prayers on their behalf, the Philistines are miracu¬ 
lously defeated ; and so complete is their defeat, that ‘ they came 
no more within the borders of Israel.' The section thus gives a 
similar representation of the position of Samuel and of Israel's 
political condition bo that of the later (E,) of the two accounts 
of the choice of Saul as king (8. 1017-34 12 ), to which it serves 
as an introduction. To Ru is probably to be assigned the 
chronological note {/or it was tO yearsjin v.a, the name Eben- 
eser in v. 12 , and the statement os to Samuel’s judicial work in 
v.i®. Ebenezer, as we know from 4 I 61, was the scene not of 
Israel's victory, but of its defeat. For the linguistic resem¬ 
blances to the redaction of Judges, see Driver, p. 177f. It 
seems probable that the present section has been inserted here 
in place of an earlier account; for, as Driver points out {ib. 

. 174), ‘the existing narrative does not explain (1) how the 

hiUstlnes reached GiDeah(10® etc.) and secured the ascendency 
implied (13i2f), or (2) how Shiloh suddenly di8ap()eani from 
history, and the priesthood located there reappears shortly 
afterwards at Nob (ch. 22). That some signal disaster befell 
Shiloh may be inferred with certainty from the allusion In Jer 
714 208 (of. Ps 78«0).' See art. Shiloh. 

(4) 8-12. The twofold account of the circum¬ 
stances that led to the election of Saul as king. 

The older narrative of J (9^-10^®* 
describes how Saul, the son of Kish, of the tribe of 
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Benjamin, in his search for his father’s as^es, is 
persuaded by his servant to consult a seer living in 
the district to which they had wandered. The 
seer is none other tlian Samuel, who had nreviously 
been warned by Jehovah to expect the iJenjamite 
stranger; and had been instructed to anoint him 
08 king, that he might deliver Israel from the 
Philistines : ‘ For,’ says Jehovah, ‘ I have seen the 
oppression of my people (LXX), because tlieir cry 
has come unto me’ (9^®). On the following day 
Samuel anoints Saul, and assures him of liis Divine 
call by means of three signs: he further bids him 
do os occasion serves him after the fuIHlinent of 
the signs; for God is with him (10^). About n 
month later the town of Jabesh-gilead 

is besieged by Nahash the Ammonite, and mes¬ 
sengers are desiiatched * unto all the borders of 
Israel ’ to obtain assistance. In the course of their 
journey they reach Gibeah in Benjamin, and tliorc, 
as elsewhere, make known their errand. On learn¬ 
ing the sad plight of his countrymen, Saul is at 
once seized with the spirit of God, and promptly 
takes measures to relieve the besieged city. By 
means of a forced march he surprises tlie Ammonites, 
and delivers Jabesh-gilead and is thereupon in¬ 
stalled as king at Gilgal (IP®). 

The narrative of E (E^) (8. 12) olfers a very 

difierent explanation of tlie manner in wliich Saul 
became king. After tlie signal defeat of the Pliilis- 
tines, described in ch. 7, Samuel continues to 
judge Israel in peace and quietness until com¬ 
pelled by old age to delegate bis authority to his 
sons. But the latter prove unworthy of their 
high office, and the people therefore demand that 
a king should be set over them after the manner of 
the neighbouring nations. The request is viewed 
with disfavour by Samuel, who characterizes it 
as rebellion against Jehovah. At the bidding of 
Jeliovah, however, he first sets before the people 
‘the manner of the king that shall reign over 
them ’ (ch. 8), and then proceeds to carry out the 
election of a king by lot at Mizjiah (10^’“'-*^). The 
account concludes with the farewell speech of 
Samuel, in which ho solemnly lays down his office, 
and hands over the reins 01 government to Saul 
(ch. 12). 

The two narratives which are here combined are thus not only 
compute in themselves* and independent of one another, but 
also mutually contradictory. In the earlier narrative (1) Samuel 
is a seer living in a certain district, who is unknown to the rest 
of Israel; (2) he is employed as the instrument of Jehovah’s 
purpose on one occasion only; after his interview with Saul 
everything is left to the working of the Divine spirit in the 
latter; (3) Israel is oppressed by the Philistines, and cries to 
Jehovah for a deliverer (9l®); (4) the establishment of the mon¬ 
archy is the means chosen by Jehovah for the deliverance uf His 
people: Samuel's attitude towards It is merely that of an on¬ 
looker. In contrast to this representation we find in the later 
narrative (1) that Samuel is the judge of all Israel, who rules 
over the people as the representative of Jehovah ; (2) that in 
accordance with this position he hands over the reins of govern¬ 
ment to the newly-elected king ; (3) that the external condition 
of Israel is entirely favourable : the Philistines had been finally 
subdued by Samuel (ch. 7); (4) that the reauest for a king is 
regarded as an act of apostasy : it is due to tne desire to be like 
other nations, and is displeasing both to Jehovah and to 
Samuel. 

The redactor has made but little effort to reconcile these con¬ 
flicting accounts, but his hand may be traced in 102®-27 a and 
1118-14, according to whif*h the ceremony atOilgal is represented 
as a reneuHil of Saul’s former election at Mizpah: 102® 36» refer 
back to ch. 8, and place Saul once more at Gibeah, while w.*®- 

• In the narrative of J it is noticeable that the name of the 
town in which Samuel the seer lived is never mentioned. Ib 
is probable (so Budde, but see aliove, p. 198*) that the name 
was omitted just because it was not Ranmh, the house of Samuel 
the judge (7D etc.). Since also the i<lentity of Samuel with the 
seer is not mode clear till 9l4 |t seems probable that the redactor 
has omitted a notice which both introduced Samuel and ma<le 
known the name of his native town. In E there is no account 
of the anointing of Saul (cf. 123 ‘his anointing’); this was 

S robably omitted because of the already existing account in 
(lOi). The narrative probably also contained some notice of 
the confirmation of the choice of Saul as king after 1024, which 
was omitted by the redactor in view of 1814. is. 
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with their eetjiiel in 111214 are intcrulcd to ex]i]ain why Saul 
I in not recovftil/.t'd an k\n}j in eh. ll, arxl why it waa neceHtuary to 
1 reiu'tn tiie kinjfdoiii. Hut the warrioitj ' whose hearts (Jo<l ha<i 
t touctjfd,' and who aoconiiiamed Saul to his tiotue, presumably 
as a Jnxiy^uant, do not appear in ch. 11. A^ain, the * sons of 
worthiesmiehs' who refuse to aeknow lad^^o Saul, and by their 
autiorij ac;(!ordin^ to the view of the redactor, prevent him from 
assuming the kingly otfW'c, are apjiarenth so few in uundier that 
they oan l>e tiireaUuied with death in 11*2- 13- ij, }g presum* 
ably on tiieir aoeouut that Die eh-etion of Saul reipiires conflr- 
malion. Further, these verses conllii't also with the later narra* 
live of l£ ; for ‘ the manner of the kingdom ’(lO^fAis obviously the 
same as ‘the manner of the king'(kt’ >i), and not, os the re- 
diKJtor evident ly implies, acodilied system of laws to lie observed 
by people and kitig alike. Lastly, the present position of 
Saniuel H re8igrmli<m (eh, 12), which would naturally follow after 
102-1, „,ay also he aHcril»ed to the redactor. Minor ad<luions due 
to the same hand are ffib ‘from hisshouMers and upwar<l 
he was higher than any of the people’ (intro<iuce<i trorn lu23'>)^ 
and the explanatory note 91*: on 10 ° see cii. Ll The linguistic 
resemblances of the later of these two narratives, partly with K 
(esp. Jos 24), partly w-itii the reduc'Jion of Judges, nre very 
niarked (see Driver, LOV'^p. 177 f.). With this agrees t lie strong 
disapjiroval of the monarchy, which, as Hudde has shown, is 
expresHed in language that has many alllnilies wit h llosea (see 
lluddc, liichter u. Sam. n. lH4f.), TiuU. the narrutixe is, how¬ 
ever, pred)euleronoiuic, is show’ll (1) by t he manner in wiiich the 
author of Dt 17^4 ‘20 (t.he law of the king) is iiitluenced by this 
narrative (see Driver, p. ‘2L1), and (2) by the reference in 

Jer l&l to Sumuers int<‘rce^itnifi on behalf of the {leople- a fact 
which is recorded only in chs. 7 and 12. Traces of Deuteronomio 
expansion are to he found in 12^ (Dr'3;i< 

3':?rtp), v.i 4 f .Tjrr): to the Deuteronomic redactor must 

also he asHigned the mention of Samuel by himself (12*1), and 
tlie mention of tiu' invusion of Nahuali (12^'^) as the motive for 
the demand for a king; Duh disagiees with and further 
presupposes a know ledge of the earlier narrat ive (ch. 11). Tiie 
similarity l>oth in lani/tuufe and in point of view between the 
later of these tw'O narratives (I'H and the redaction of the Hook 
of Judgi'H has tieen already reterre<l to, and shoW’ii to agree with 
the probable origin of ttiat narrative. Doth works arc pre- 
Deiiteromniiio, ami interjjret history from the point of view of 
llosea and the prophets rather than from that of Jeremiah and 
the Deuteronomist: the formula which is especially <iharacter- 
istic of Judges ((if. Jg 12? lt)2-8 etc.) Is apjilied to 1^11(41*^), and 
in a iTiodilled form to Samuel (71®), while tiie use of the W’ord 
' judge ‘ 18 entirely analogous to its sense in Judges. Further, 
AS Moore (7toh/eji, p. xxiiif.)has pointed out, ‘Samuel’s speech 
Hih. 12), w hi<ih (iuntains a ret rospect of the period of the judges 
(vv.7 D), and solemn words of warning for tne future under the 
new’Iy-estuhlislied kingdom, is precisely the lionclusion whiiih we 
desire for tlie hook of tlu^ llistories of the Judg(»H, <!Orrcsporid- 
ing admirably to the parting discourse of Joshua (Jos 24) at 
the close of the period of the I'oiujuesl’ (so Graf, Uesrh. liiieh, n. 
97 f., Hudde, Driver). We may thus assume with considerable 
probability that these chapters originally formed part of K's 
nlHlory of the Judges, and t hat they were afterwards excerpted 
by ll*'K 08 forming a suitable introduction to the history of the 
monarchy. 

(5) 13. 14 (J with the exception of i37b-io*. i^-aa 
(J,) “ (U^)). Saul’s strii^^l^le with the Philis¬ 

tines. The.sc chaiilers desenhe the revolt of the 
Israelites under Saul a^^ainst their I'liilistine 
oppressors. Tlio si;L,oial for revolt is f^iven by 
Jonathan, who destroys the pillar (?) of the l^hilLs- 
tines at (iiheah (seeGlHFAii); the Philistines, who 
had doubtless heard of Saul’s election as kin^r, at 
once assemble their forces at Michmasli on tiie N. 
side of tlio WAdy Suweintt over afjfainst Geba (.see 
Gkra and (ilHKAii). Alarmed by the size of the 
Philistine army, the followers of Saul, who had re¬ 
treated to (Jiheah, gradually melt away until only 
six hiiudred are loft (13'^' ) ; the Philistines in the 
meantime overrun the country in three direction.s. 
Jonathan once more takes tlie initiative, and by a 
hold stroke succeeds in overcoming the JMiilistine 
garrison at Michmasli (14^*’’*). This siurcess is at 
once followed by a general attack in which Saul 
completes the rout of the Philixlines. Jonathan 
unwittingly disobeys the command of his father 
by eatinL^ food, and is with dilliculty rescued by 
the people from death. Apparently*Saul was not 
in a position to follow up Ins victory, hut sulfcred 
the iMiilistines to retreat to their own land (v.^**). 
The section concludes with the remark that ‘there 
was sore war against the Philistines all the davsof 
Saul.* 

Those chapters form the continuation of the earlier narrative 
(J)contaimsl in 91 - 101 ®- 2 rb_i|ii. 15^ showing how tSaul carried 
out the object for which he was appointed ( 91 ®). That they do 


not form the immediate sequel of those chapters is evident. 
From the description of Saul in ch. 9if- we should not exjxect to 
find him doscrihed as the father of a full-grow n warrior such as 
Jonathan is here represented to be, and, further, the introduo- 
tion of Jonathan (IJ2) is very sudden. Presumably, therefore, 
I the retlaclor has omitted the intervening narrative (possibly In 
I favour 0 / ch. 12), unless we suppose, with Kuenen (Ond.2 n. .'>1), 
that he has here incorporated a still earlier account of Saul’s 
campaign. To the Deuteronomic redactor must be assigned the 
chronological notice in 12i (LXX omits) and the concluding 
summary of Saul’s reign 1447-61. In form the latter passage 
displays a marked resemblance to the framework of Judges, 
and, as its contentA show, is clearlv a late insertion. The 
victories (LXX) luire ascribed to Haul ^v.47) are borrow’ed from 
the similar summary of David's reign in 2 8 8: apart from the 
campaign against Nahash (ch. 11) and against the Amalekites 
(ch. 16), Saul’s reign was spent in constant warfare with the 
IMulistines. In the view of KD the account of Saul’s reign 
finishes here, and is followed by that of the history of David. 
The most i>rohable view of the account of Saul's rejection pre¬ 
served in Id® 137b i6a is that of Hudde and H. P. Smith {Samuel, 
p. xxi), w’ho regard it as a later addition inserted in the narra¬ 
tive of J iiefore the union of J and E. On the one han<l, the 
verses cannot belong to Uie original narrative : for (1) 10® inter¬ 
rupts lo7and», and the properseqiiel of 137^ [s ISl®® ; (2)they do 
not agree with the facts narrated. The command to wait seven 
days (10-®) is clearly inconsistent with the exhortatiem of 107 ; 
nor does the narrative of 137^1 in any way establish Saul’s 
disobedience, seeing that he waited the prescribed number of 
days. Again, after 13* 7» we expect to find some a(N^ount of 
Saul’s retreat from Michinash to Giheah, rather than an inter¬ 
view with Samuel at Gilgal, necessitating a journey to and from 
that i>lace, for which there w’ould l)e but little oi)j)ortunjty (‘ to 
Gilgal ’ in v.4 la no doubt an addition, cf. 7b. IB* (LXX)). On tbe 
other hand, according to the view of the interi)olator, the meet¬ 
ing of Samuel and Saul, described in IS®*"-, is the Jimt after 10® 
hence wo may conclude, with Wellhausen {Llist. ‘257 f.), that these 
verses are earlier than 1112-14^ t.g. than the union of J and E. 

13^22 iiiav be assigned to the same hand as vv.7b-ifl* *. they 
interrupt the connexion, and appear to bo somewhat exagger¬ 
ated ; toe text is very corrupt. 

(6) Ch. 15 (E). The rejection of Saul. ^ The new 
kinej is hiJJen by Samuel to exterminate tlie 
Amalekites; hut lie ami the people spare Acnig 
the king and the best of the sjioil, and Samuel is 
thend’ore commanded to announce to liiin the 
Divine sentence of rejection. The king endeavours 
to minimize hia fault, hut in vain. The sentenceia 
nronourieed, and Samuel himself slays the A male- 
kite king. 

The chapter clearly forms the sequel of 7. 8. lODfr. 32 , dt'serib- 
Ing the test to which Saul was subjected, and his f.iiJure to 
endure It. Samuel once more a]>p(’ar8 as the reprcsonlative of 
Jehovah, to whose word the king has to submit, while the style 
and language disiJay a close affinity w’ith the later narrative. 
It cannot, however, he denied that this chapter, as ojtposed to 
7 IT., is characterized by a soniew'hat dilTerent tone. ; the author, 
In presenting his acc^ount of Saul's rejection, has made it sub¬ 
servient to the prophetic lesson (Jer 7'^^ '^'*) which ho wishen t o 
incuUmte, viz. that obedience is better than sacrifice. This 
desire to explain how Saul, wdio had been Divinely chosen, 
could be rejected by Jehovah, has, it would seem, led him to 
reconstruct and expand the narrative in a form whii'h is simniely 
consonant with the actual facts (note ‘the theoretical motive 
assigned for the exjx’dition vv.* and the supreme importance 
attached to the j>rincip(e actuating Savd in his conduct of It 
v.Kbt.^' Driver, LOT^ p. 178). But, though we ('annot accept hii 
treatment of the sunject, there is no reason to doubt tlie 
genuineness of his facts, viz. the campaign against Amalek. 
the sacrifice of Agag, and the breach between Samuel and 
Saul. The view expressed by Wellhausen and others, that this 
chapter holds ‘an intermediate position between the two 
streams of narrative already considered,’ is true only to the 
extent that It is to bo assigned to the early stratum of E 
(Biidde's E|). The reference to the anointing of Saul bv 
Samuel Is proliably due to the redaidor, and cannot bo ad¬ 
duced as proving that the writer of ch. 16 was acquainted 
with 91 etc. 

(6) I IG-TI 8. Saul and David. 

(I) inh-lS’. David’s introduction to Sanl. 

The anointing of David by Siimuol at the house 
of his father (a late addition); J’.s narrative 
of David’s introduction to Saul (16'^’*'®); K’s account 
of the same (17^-18'*). 

At first sight the section 161 - 18 ^ of which 1712- is in probafily a 
fragment, woultl seem, like 17 D, to belong to the scries K, but a 
comparison of these two sections shows that the former is not 
pre8up}X)8ed by the latter: ac'conling to 17>4 Jesse has only 
/ruir sons, in Ifiio h(i has eight ; again, 1724 makes it evident that 
David’s brothers had no knowledge of his having fjeen anointed 
(compare also the later history of David’s persecution by Saul, 
in which Saul alone is regarded as the anointed of JehovahX 
On the other hand, the influence of 17lf* la apparent In IGU-W 
(cf. 1743 ) as well as in the general point of view. Further, the 
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incident li hardly consistent in itself; Samuel’s fear of Saul 
does not affree with the character of the latter as portrayed in 
ch. 16, ana he so far forg^ets it in as to speak openly of his 
mission; similarly, the sacrifice, which he alleges as the cause 
of his coming, is never performed. The suggestion of Budde, 
that the section is an unskilful imitation of inserted 

for the purpose of showing that David also was Divinely conse¬ 
crated, is probably correct (cf. Wellh. Hist. p. 269 f.); to the 
same hand is probably due the gloss is 

vnth the sheep). 

In tho earlier narrative of Davitl’s introchiction 
to Saul he is described as a skilful musician, as 
‘a mighty man of valour, and a man of war, 
and prudent in speech, and a comely person, and 
the Lord is with liim ’ (16^®); he is invited by Saul 
to his court that he niay drive away the ‘evil 
spirit from the Lord ’ by liis playing, and is given 
the office of king’s armour-bearer. 

According to the later narrative, diiritig one of 
the many engagements witli the rhili8tine.s, the 
ai rny of Israel is dehed for forty days by the giant 
Goliath of Gath. Despite Saul’s promises, no one 
will venture engage the IMiilistine in single 
combat, until David, the youngest son of Jesse, a 
Bethlehemite, who had been sent from the sheep- 
fold on an errand to his brethren in the army, 
expresses his willingness to accept his challenge. 
Saul at first seeks to dissuade him on the score of 
his youth, but afterwards gives his consent, and 
olfera the loan of his armour. After a vain attempt 
to wear the armour, David goes forth to the en¬ 
counter armed only with his shepherd’s sling. It 
is not until tlie combat baa been brought to a 
successful conclusion that Saul, on inquiry, ascer¬ 
tains the parentage of the youthful hero; Jonathan, 
the king’s son, is seized with a gneat alfection for 
the shepherd lad, while tho king insists on his 
remaining at court (17'-18®). 

It is impoasiblc to reconcile these two acronnta, w’hich differ 
in every esaential feature. In tho earlier account David is of 
mature age, an experienced warrior, and a player of some 
renown ; he is brought to court on account of his musical skill, 
and is attached to Saul’s person as his armour-bearer; lastly, 
Saul is well acquainted with his parentage. In the later account 
David is but a shepherd lad, unused to warlike weapons; he 
attracts Saul's attention bv his bravery in meeting Goliath; 


and forms the continuation of 16'David is here repre8»‘nted 
as a well-known warrior and leader, and not as the youthful 
hero of The song (v.'7) was probably treated by both 

sources as the immediate cause of Saul’s jealousy, but, whereas 
the second introduction in v.o» {when David returned from the 
slaughter of the Philistine) connects it with the Goliath incident, 
we require some further exploit as the occasion of the song in 
Ihc older narrative; prohal>ly tho first introduction in v.» (as 
they came) is a fragment of this notice. the evil spirit 

from God, connects these verses with ; but vv.^S-d* and 
VV.17-IU must be assigned to the later narrative. In w.l8-l0 we 
have a parallel account to that of v.b (belonging to the older 
narrative), while vv.17-19 clearly refer baidc to IT^, according to 
which Saul was bound to receive David into his family: this is 
ignored by the older narrative, which knows nothing 

of David's betrothal to Merab (cf. v.^, where David seems to 
regard an alliance w'ith tlie royal fninily as beyond the hounds 
of possibility). Further, since the later narrative must have 
contained an account of David’s marriage w’ith Michal, it is 
probable that the redactor has treated his sources more freely 
than usual, and omitted part of K’s narrative ; v, 2 ib obviously 
an attempt on his part to harmonize t he two accounts of David’s 
betrothal. 

Tho LXX (H) makes considerable omissions in this chapter 
also, viz. vv.'’»-]o. n. lai). 17-19.‘21 »* iwi'. 291.^ and the majority 
of critics accept this shorter version as representing tho original 
text (Wellh., Kueiien, Driver). As Driver {Motea on Sam. p. 
120f.) points out, ‘the sequence of events is clearer; and the 
gradual growth of Saul’s enmity towards David is <Iistinctly 
marked '(cf. vv.l2a. 15. j further, tho section then forms a con¬ 
nected whole, and nearly all the additional piissagcs In the MT 
admit of satisfactory explanation. Tins fact, however, tliat 
tliroughout this portion of tho IJooks of Samuel we are con- 
fronte<l with two aeeounts of the same incidents, makes it more 
>rohablo that the LXX omissions here, as in ch. 17, are due to a 
mrtnonizer; further, we may argue (with Ilndde) Uiat it is 
inconsistent to reject the (iitiMiceesHful) recension of the LXX 
ill ch. 17, and to adopt its more successful attempt in ch. IS. 
(For a fuller statement see David). 

(,>) 19 (E). 20 (J). Outbreak of Saul’s hostility 
towartks David ; David’s flight. 

Later account of Jonathan’s intervention on 
behalf of his friend (19^’'^); tlio spear-throwing 
(yy 8-joj . ^vith the assistance of Ids wife Miclial, 
David escapes from his house (vv.*^‘^^); David’s 
ilight to Hamah (vv.^®*^); earlier account of Jona¬ 
than’s intervention (20'"*®). 

These two chapters consist of Mweral short sections, in which 
are set forth various incidents illustrating Saul’s enmity towards 
David on the one hand, and on tlio other the alfectiondi.splayed 
towards him by Jonathan and Michal. ’Ihe redactor has 
apparently expanded the account of E in 102 - 8 . 7^ which are in¬ 
consistent in themselves, and are clearly influenced by the 
fuller account of J in ch. 20. Vv.8-io give K’s account of the 
spear-throwing, which differs hut little from that of J in : 
vv.ii l7 have been rejected by Wcllbausen, Sbade, and Oornill 
on the ground of internal improbability, but tho passage both 
in language and tone bears all the murks of E, and forms a 
suitable continuation of wlmt precedes (for another view si*o 
11. P. Smith, Samuel, p. 178f.). which otTer a second 

explanation of the proverb. Is Saul also among the prophets? 
are rejected by nearly all critics as a late interi)olation, similar to 
that in The grounds for tliis view are, briefly^ {i) that an 

entirely iliffercnt and, as it would seem, more genuine account 
h:iy boon already given irillflOf.; (‘i)tliat David would most natur¬ 
ally flee southw'urds to Nob(cf. 21i)> 8-nd not to Ramah in tho 
north; (3) according to 168® a further meeting between Saul 
and Samuel is excluded. (1) is decisive against these verses 
belonging to the earlier narr.itive, while (2^ and (3) equally 
exclude E os their source, though the position occupied by 
Samuel, oh well as the place (Ramah), seem to argue for that 
narrative; the words ‘from i^aioth in Ramah' (20‘») naturally 
form part of the preceding account. Ch. 20 describes at lengtli 
the attempt made by Jonathan to reconcile his father to David, 
and the means by which he infonned the latter of tho failure 
of his efforts. Tile section, which is obvioualy old and historical, 
is probably a duplicate of 191-7, hy which it lias been displaced j 
for (1) the’situation is tho same as that of lOit, and (2) David 
would not require further proof of Saul’s hostility after the 
unmistakable evidence of lO***’-. These difliculties, it is true, 
admit to a certain extent of explanation (of. Driver, LOT^p. 
180), but the recurrence of duplicate accounts tliroughout 
1 Samuel renders it probable Uiat we have hero a further ex¬ 
ample of tho same phenomenon. 

The text is evidently in great disorder, and the passage has 

E robably been considerably expanded by tho redactor. Well- 
ausen is no doubt right in regarding the sign of tlie arrow as 
part of the oripfinal narrative. This sign, however, would 
exclude any meeting or conversation between David and 
Jonathan. Ilinco we must regard vv.40 42 (to for ever) as 
redoctional. Further, vv.G-l7 interrupt the main course of the 
narrative, and reverse the relative positions of Jonathan and 
David, the latter being regarded as the undoubted successor of 
Paul; they are probably therefore to be assigned to the redactor 
(Budde and Kittel ascribe all vv.o J7 to the same hand). 

(4) 21 (E). 22 (J). David flees to Nob, where he ifl 
received by Ahimelecli, who gives him the shew- 


Saul does not learn his name and parentage until after the 
duel. The phenomenon is tho same as that which confronts us 
in chs. 7-12. Hero RJK has attempted to harmonize tho two 
narratives by 17^0* (‘now David went to and fro from Saul’), 
wliich docs not agree with IflGr. (according to w’hich David 
receives a permanent otfleo at court), nor with 17*7r. (w'hich 
describes him as living at Bethlehem w 1th his fathert. 

It is, how'ever, noticeable that in tho LXX (B) l7i‘2-‘»l'88K4l. 48i». 
50. 6a_iy6»are omitted. Wellhausen formerly held that this shorter 
text was the more original, and this view is still maintained by 
(’ornill, Stade, W. R. Smith, and II. J*. Smith ; but most critics 
agree ‘that the translators—or more probably, perhaps, the 
scribe of the Ileb. MS used by them—omitted the verses in 
question from harmonistic motives, without, however,entirely * 
securing the end ilesircd’ (Driver, JJeh. Text qf Samuel, p. 110; 
similarly Wellhausen and Cheyne). Thus, according to 1788, 
David is still but a youth (not the full-grown warrior of 1618), 
while vv.84ff. describe him as a shepherd lad, unacquainted with 
tho use of armour (as opposed to lO'^ib). Further, it is incon¬ 
ceivable that discrepancies such os those described above should 
have been intrcwluced into the text after the union of J and K, 
nor do the style and language of the sections omitted by the 
LXX support a late date. 

The shorter, simpler account of David's introduction to Saul 
given in J (16f*-23) is obviously more in accordance with the 
actual facts; it fonns a fitting sequel to 14 ^^^, and aptly Illus¬ 
trates the statement ‘ that whenever Saul saw any mighty man, 
or any valiant man, he took him unto him.* The account pre¬ 
served in E seems to be derived rather from popular tradition 
than from actual historj'; for wo learn from 2 8 21^* that not 
David but Elhanan slew ‘Goliath the Gittite, tlie staff of whose 
spear was like a weaver’s beam.’ Later tradition, therefore, 
has transferred the exploit of the warrior to his royal master; 
the reading of 1 Ch 205 i8 clearly due to a harmonlzer (see Driver, 
Samuel, p. 272). 

(2) 18®*®® (J and E combined). David’s life at 
Saul’s court, and Saul’s growing jealousy of him. 

It is clear that In this section also we have two accounts com¬ 
bined, though it is not easy to distinguish the various parte. 
The narrative as a whole seems drawn from the older source, 

* By its omissions B removes the difficulties caused by (1) 
David’s residence in Bethlehem, and (2) Saul’s ignorance of 
David’s name and parentage. 
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bread, and the sword of Goliath (21^'*). [David flees 
to Achish, king of Gatli, David takes 

refuge in the stronghold (read at v.^) of 

AdiiTlain, whence he sends his parents to Moab 
(22^"*); massacre of the priests at Nob; escape of 
Abiathar (22'^''‘^). 

With tho excfpMori of the two chaptera seem to 

connect quite naturally. Hut a closer examination makes it 
Iain that the sequel (eh. 22 ) of the incident narrated in 21*10 
eloni^s to a difTeront source. (1) Doepf the Erlomito is differ¬ 
ently described in 22 ^; ( 2 ) in ch. 22 einplioeig is laid on tho fact 
that Ahimelech had ‘ inquired of God ’ on behalf of David (v.i’it); 
21 n- ivenores this fact, and lays more stress on the sacred char¬ 
acter of the hn^ad ^riven to David and his followers. Of tho 
two accounts the earlier is that contained in 220-23. Tlie later 
account, of which only part is given in 21 l- 0 , doubtless con- 
tainofl some record of the massacre of the priests at Nob; 
probably Ihiddo is right in regarding 22 *^^ which interrupts 
the connexion, as part of this later account. To the re<lactor 
may be assigtn'd 2210 b Gloliath's sword) and * and a sword* in 
V.13. The section 21101C interrupts the main narrative, and 
presupposes IC* *3 and ini8.24 (Wellh., Budde); like those pas¬ 
sages, it must be regarded as a late insertion. Probably it was 
desired to take tno jilace of ch. 27 f., and was afterwarrls 
retained alongside of it (Kuenen, Budde); to the same hand we 
must also assign 22 ® (the prophet Gad, cf. 2 S 24*1). 

(5) 23-27 (J 23^-^^'^ 26. 27 ; E 23»9-24i8 25). David 
as au outlaw. 

David deliver.s Keilah from the Philistines; 
then, warned by the oracle, leaves tlie city before 
it is besieged by Saul (23*'’^) ; ho then takes refuge 
in the wilderiu'ss of Ziph, where he is visited by 
Jonathan (vv.^'^*^^); tlie Ziphites inform Saul of 
Ills whereabouts, and the latter seeks to capture 
him (vv.^®’2^); tidings of a Pliilistine invasion give 
David a temporary respite from Saul (vv.-®‘"^), who 
on his return continues the pursuit, and on this 
o<!casion falls into David’s hands. David, however, 
spares the king’s life, and, in tho dialogue that 
follows, the latter admits that David is more 
righteous than lie is (ch. 24). The incident of 
Nabal, the wealthy sheepowner of Carmel (ch. 25), 
senarates the two accounts of the sparing of Saul’s 
life by David; for it is generally admitted that 
ch. 26 merely gives another version,of the sarao oc- 
I’urrence which is narrated in 23*^*'^^ As a last 
resource, David enters the service of Achish, king 
of Gath, by wliom he is assigned Ziklag as a 
residenijo: tiience he makes a series of raids against 
the tribes dwelling in the Negeb of Judali, etc. 
(ch. 27). 

The agreoment between the two utories narrated in 2 .‘U' 13-24 
24 and ch. 20 in regard to (1) Saul ’8 pursuit of David iu the 
wilderncHs; ( 2 ) ( 1 ih sparing of Saul’a life; and ( 3 ) the dialogue 
that ensues, is so great that we can only regard them ns 
tlifferent versions of the same incident. The variations only 
affect tho details, and are such as might easily have arisen in 
two Indi'pendcnt narratives. Moreover, os Driver (/>07’« p. 
isl) points out, ‘if the oecaslon of ch. 20 was a different one 
from that of 'iiU'Jr, it is singular that it contains no allusion, on 
either David’s part or .Saul’s, to David’s having spureii Haul’s 
life before.* 

Of the two accounts tho earlier and more original is un¬ 
doubtedly that coiitaine<l in ch. 20 (Kuenen, Wellh., Driver, 
Stade, 11. 1*. Hmith, Lohr), Tlie arguments in favour of this 
view are clearly stated by Lohr (Sam. p. xlv) as follows :~< 1 ) 
tho detailed information Hiippliixl as to (a) Davi<r 8 companions 
(26<’, contrast * David and his men,’ 243^), and ( 6 ) Saul and 
his camp ( 20 *-7); ( 2 ) the manner in which Saul falls into 
David’s hands: and more esincially the old religious conception 
underling 2613. To these we may add (3) the shorter and 
more genuine reply of Saul ( 2 (i‘Ji ■-•'^), which appears in a more 
expanded form m 24i7-'-’i. Iludde, however, who is followed 
by Cornill, Cheyno, and Kit tel, solely on the ground of fin- 
to evidence, contends for the latrr origin of ch. 20 ; hut the 
expressions cited by him are not HullK'lently characteristic to 
outweigh the arguments given above; furt her, he Ignores the 
characteristlo (2613, cf. Gn 23i 1512 ; see Lohr, Sain. 

p. xlv ; H. P. .Smith, Sam. p. 230). 

The first section of ch. 23(vv.i IS) carries on 223 and belongs 
to the earlier narrative. V .8 is obviously out of place after v.3, 
and is probably a gloss designed to introduce v.»b, while the 
first ouestion in v.ii is repeated by error from v. 12 . 

V.i4a properly forms the commencement of ch. 26 (or, accord¬ 
ing to the view of Budde, etc., of 23i»f ). Vv.GVia (the inter¬ 
view between Jonathan and DaWd) are clearly a redactional 
insertion, similar to 201M7-40-42#, q'o the rotlactor must also 
be aasipicd (‘in the w’ood, in tlie bill of llachilah, which 
Is on toe south of the desert'), which is iuoonsistent with v.^a, 


and the phrase 24i6 (and Saul said, Is this my son Davidf) 
added from 26*7 for harmonistic purposes. 

‘235»-3«, which have no parallel in the earlier narrative (ch. 26), 
contain a local tradition explaining the ori^n of the name 
Sela-tuLmmahlekoth (prob. =* ‘ The rock of divisions'). 

The order of 244*7 is apparently at fault; and Gaupp, followed 
by Cornill and Budde, would rearrange the verses as follows: 
4a. 6. 7 ». 4b. 6.7b. Possibly the disorder has arisen by interjxila- 
tlon (H. P. Smith, p. 217 f.), and we should omit vv.4b. «(the 
incident of the skirt). 24*» is omitted by Wellh. and Bmlde as 
a gloss: the latter also regards vv.20-a3* as due to the redactor. 

The notice of the death and burial of Samuel (26l») is clearly 
a redactional insertion borrowed from 233a • it is out of place 
here. The rest of the chapter connects naturally with 232®, and 
fills up the interval of time required by that verse: it is prob¬ 
able, therefore, that the earlier narrative also contained some 
account of the incident narrate<l In 2326 - 28 . The present position 
of ch. 25 is doubtless due to the desire to separate the two 
accounts (23*3 ‘23 24. 20). 2528-31 have probably been expanded 

l»y the writer from the point of view of his later knowledge. 

271 David’s decision to take refuge with the Philistines fol¬ 
lows quite naturally after ch. 26, and the whole chajiter clearly 
belongs to the earlier narrative with 23i-l4a 25. 26: with this 
agrees its silence as regards any previous visit of David to Gath 
( 2110 10), and the oracle of 226 . 

(6) 2H (E). 29. 30 (J). The Philistines prepare for 

battle with Israel (28'* ; Saul being unable to 

obt-ain a Divine oracle, seeks out a woman with a 
familiar spirit at Endor, who conjures up Samuel 
( 2 ^ 8 - 20 ) . spite of tlie conQdence expressed by 
Achish, tho other Philistine leaders mistrust 
David’s loyalty, and insist on his dismissal 

On his return to Ziklag, David linds that his city 
has been sacked b.y the Amalekites ; he hastens in 
pursuit, and recovers all that tlie Amalekites had 
taken : the rest of the booty is equally divided 
among liis men, part being sent as a present to 
* the elders of Judah ’ (ch. 30). 

281*2 carry on tho narrative of ch. 27, which is continued in 
chs. 20 and 30. 283--6 are usually regarde<l os out of jilaco. 

A(u'.ording to 284 tho Philistines are already at Shunem (in the 
plain of Jezrcel); but in 21)1 they are ossomhled at Aphek in tho 
.Sharon valley, and only advance to Jezreel in v.u ; Bimllarly 
the Israelites in 20* are encaini)e<l by the spring which is in 
Jezrecl, and presumably only rail l>ack on Gilboa before the 
a<lvance of the Philistines; whereas in 284 they are encami>ed 
ut Gilboa. 

Budde (who Is followed as regards tho order by Driver) 
solves the difficulty by jilacing 283 "5 alter cbs. 20, 30. Ho 
further assigns the inciilent to the same source (J) as the rest 
of the section, arguing (1) that Samuel is here represented as 
a seer (fiit), and nob as a judge or prophet; (2) that the general 
contents of the passage agree with the earlier representation, 
uiid (8) that it has many points of cont-act with ch. 14; tho 
undoubted reference in vv.i7-u*»(fco Philistines) to ch. 16 he re¬ 
gards as a redactional Insertion. Budde’s theory, however, fails 
to give any reason for the present order of these chapters, which 
admits of a j)erfcctly simple ex]iIanation, if we assign 283 26 to 
the later narrative. In that case the historical Introduction in 
284 Ijp parallel to and independent of the similar notices 
in 281*2 21)1-' 1 , and the section as a whole will form the sequel 
to ch. 15 (IVclIh., JI. P. .Smith). On this view we might retain 
VV.1719# (with If. P. Smith), but they are more probably to be 
retfarded as a redactional expansion, suggested by v.i®, which 
points back to iG^Sb.28 (see fjohr, p. xlix). As in the case of 
ch. 16 (Saul’s war of extermination against the Amalekites), a 
genuine historical incident has been utilized for the purpose of 
inculcating a moral lesson from the prophetic standpoint. 

(7) 1 31-11 1 (J, except II Death of 

Saul. 

Tlie defeat of Israel on Mt. Gilboa and the 
death of Saul and Ids three sons (SD*'^). The 
Philistines carry oil’ the bodies of Saul and his 
sons to Heth-shan, whence they are removed by 
tho inliabitanta of Jahesh - gilead (w.®’^*). Tlie 
news of the deatli of Saul and Jonathan is con¬ 
veyed to David at Ziklag by a fugitive Amalekite, 
who describes how ho slew Saul (2 S David 

fasts till evening, and then orders tho execution 
of the Amalekite because he had slain * the Lord’s 
anointed* (vv.““^®). The lament of David over 
Saul and Jonathan (vv.”*^’). 

These chapters contain a double account of the death of 
Saul. Tho earlier narrative (J) describes how Saul In despair 
commits suicide after liis annour-bearer has refused to slay nim 
(1 31-11 14): in the later narrative (E) a wandering Amalekite 
Slavs him at his request while he is suffering from cramp (or 
giddiness), though unwoundod (II 18^18). It nas been conjec¬ 
tured by those who regard tho two chapters os belonging to 
the same source, that the account of the Amalekite is untrue; 
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but this conflicts with the whole narrative of which con¬ 
veys no hint of such being the case. It is probable, as Buddo 
infers from that David himself slew the fugitive who 
brought him the tidings of Saul’s death. This latter passage 
( 4 I')) knows nothing of the reason assigned for the execution of 
the messenger in viz. the fact that ho had laid hands on 
‘the Lord’s anointed.* 

Ch. 31 has been excerpted, with slight variations, by the 
compiler of Chronicles <1 Ch 10), who has in part preserved a 
)urer text (see Driver, Notes on Sam. p. 176 f.). Hudde regards 
I IQ as a redactional insertion, introducing the later narrative; 
vv.Ji‘i2* belong probably to the earlier narrative; they are out 
of place in their present context. 

11 117-27 the lament of David is avowedly taken from the 
Book of Joshar (so Jos 1 K (LXX)), but there is no 

reason to doubt David's authorship (on the text see Driver, 
Notes, p, 130 f.). 

(8) 2-4 (J). The struggle between the house of 
Saul and the house of liavid. 

David is anointed king of Judah at Hebron 
(2^"^): he thanks the men of Jabosh-gilead for 
their kindly action in recovering the bodies of 
Saul and his sons, and at the same time informs 
them of his coronation (vv.®"’). Meantime Ishbaal, 
the sole remaining son of Saul, is sot on the throne 
of Israel at Mahanaim by Abner, the captain of 
the host (vv.®‘^^); then follows the encounter be¬ 
tween the troops of Joab and Abner at Gibeon, 
which results in the defeat of the men of Israel ; 
in his flight Abner is pursued by Asahel, Joab’s 
brother, whom he slays; Asahel’s death puts an 
end to the pursuit (vv.^-‘-®). I'lie downfall of the 
house of Saul is caused by the rupture between 
Ishbaal and Abner: the latter makes a league with 
David, to whom he restores his wife Michal; ami 
he furtlier promises to bring all Israel unto him, 
Abner, however, is treacherously slain by Joab in 
revenge for the death of Asahel, and is mourned 
by- David and all tlie people (ch. 3). The assassina¬ 
tion of Ishbaal, and the execution of his murderers 
(ch. 4). 

These chapters coutinue the earlier narrative of I 31 and 
II 11 4, the concluHion of which is probably lost. (to two 
j//jurjv)il (=60) are obviously insertions; they interrupt tho 
narrative, and are doubtless part of tho chronologi<^al schomo 
of the Douteronomic e<Utor. 32® (a notice of David’s family 
at Hebron) are out of place, and belong proiierly after 8^4: v.i 
is continued by v.«'><, v.^* concealing the insertion. V.30 is 
omitted by all critics as a later interpolation. 44 i« certainly 
Interpolated; probably v.4b should be placed after lP(Welllj., 
Budde). 

(9) 6^-8*® (J, except ch. 7 (E)). David as king of 
all Israel. 

After the death of Ishbaal, David is acknow¬ 
ledged as king by all tho tribes of Israel (5*'®). 
He captures the Jebusite city Jerusalem; takes 
up his residence there, and fortiiies it Hiram, 

king of Tyre, aids him in building his palace 
[Notice of David’s family The Philistines 

hear that David has been anointed king over Israel, 
and immediately attack him, but are twice <lefeated 
(17-25)^ TJie removal of the ark from Baale-judali 
( = Kiriath-jearim) to Jerusalem is checked by the 
untoward cfeath of Uzzah : the ark is therefore left 
at the house of Ohed edom (6^*^^^). After an inter¬ 
val of three months it is brought up to the city 
of David in solemn procession, in which David 
takes part; his action is derided by Michal, who 
is therefore cursed with barrenness (^^■^). David 
proposes to build a house for Jehovah, but is 
informed by Nathan that this honour is reserved 
for his son (7^"^’^). David’s prayer (vv.*®'*‘^), A 
summary of the wars waged by David (8^*^^) ; his 
judicial activity (v.^®); and a list of his otticers 

Jvv. 16-18)^ 

It is obvious that the war with the Philistines (517-25) follows 
Immediately after w.i-s, which contain a twofold introduction, 
viz. w.l- 2 and v.8. The intervening sections (vv,4 l6) are clearly 
mi8))laced: w.4. e (cf. 1 k 2ii) ore omitted by the Chronicler, 
and are premature: vv.6-9 the account of the capture of 
Jerusalem is undoubtedly old and genuine, but the text is 
unfortunately very corrupt; Budde would place It after : 
vv. 11 -12 prol^bly belong to the latter part of David’s reign, if 
they are not an addition from 1 K 6 (see S. A. Cook, AJSL xvi. 

p. 161); vv. W-W should be placed like 3 ^ after 8i4. It is prob¬ 


able that the account mven in w. 17-85 should be supplemented 
by the details supplied in 2ll6*22 238-«9 (see below). That vv.i7-a8 
do not connect with vv.4-i6 is shown by the different use of the 
term ‘ the hold * (fTil^pn) in w.» and 17: the use of this term 
here and in 2314 supports S. A. Cook’s theory {AJSL p. 164 f.), 
that David's encounter with the Philistines preceded the inci¬ 
dents In chs. 2-4, and belong to the period ‘when he hod no 
army (S'n) or host (M32f), as chs. 8 and 10, but was accompanied 
only by his “ men ” or “ servants ” ’ (621 2 II 6 . n. 28). accord¬ 
ing to Budde, must have introduced some warlike incident, and 
he therefore prefixes it to 6 ^ 12 .* the rest of the chanter is old 
and genuine, though possibly it has been expanded in parts. 
Oh. 7 is admittedly later than chs. 6 and 6, with which it is 
clearly connected: the section, it is true, displays certain re¬ 
semblances both in thought and expression to Deuteronomy, 
but these are not strongly pronounced ; and from tho nature of 
its contents the chapter would easily lend itself to theocratic 
expansions. Kuenen assigns tho chaj>ter to a post-Doutcronomio 
source on the ground of vv.li>. is. 23.84; but ib is omitted by 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 17i): v .12 is certainly due to the Deutero- 
nomic editor, and vv.‘22'24^ from thoir general character, may 
well bo an expansion. Probably, therefore, Budde is right in 
assigning the chapter to E. 

On. 8 forms the concluding survey to the history of David 
(cf. 1S 1445-51 at tho end of the history of Saul) : in its present 
form the chapter represents the work of the Deuteronomio 
editor, who seems, however, to have made use of tho older 
sources. The wars are first noticed: with the Philistines (v.i), 
with the Moabites (v.2), with the Annnuians and their allies 
(vv.a-S); then follow's an account of the homage paid by the 
king of Hamath (vv.910); [the spoil dedicatetl by David to 
Jehovah (vv. 11-12)]; the subjugation of Edom (UV Syria) 
(vv.19-14). The notices of David’s family at Hebron (32 5) and 
at Jerusalem (615-15) should be inserted here (Wellh., Budde): 
Budde would also insert 64-5 (itD). The chapter concludes 
with an account of David’s administration (v.l^), and a list of 
his officers (vv.i5-i5). 

A fuller oc^counfc of tho two campaigns against Mio Aramanans 
is preserved in ch. 10, which has neen condensed and slightly 
altered by lti> in w.5-8: he has also inserted w.i^-lu here, 
transferring them from the end of ch. 10 (see belowj^ to which 
VV.15 and 14 properly belong (cf. the similar conclusion 55 and 
14b). Vv.ll-12 are probably a late insertion. It is remarkable 
that In ch. 10 the victories over the Aramroans form but two 
episodes in the war with Ammon; yet this war is igmored in 
ch. S, and in its stead (v.’2) the subjugation of Moab is ooscrihod. 
This fact is nob mentioned elsewlierc, and seems inconsistent 
wit h 1 225f*: it is far from iinprobaiile, therefore, that Moab 
has been substituted for Ammon in 82 (Budde). 

(c) II 9-20 (J) [and I K 1. 2]. IJfe at David’s 
court, or tlio luntory of tho succession to David’s 
throne. 

Tho events narrated in these chapters are closely 
connected with, and mutually dependent on, one 
anotlier ; they are further distin{.;uished by unity 
of plan and conception. The story of Meribbaal 
(ch. 9) exvdains the action of Ziba (16*'^) and the 
speech of the former : lO'-lli with 

explain how David became acquainted witJi Bath- 
.sheba, and liow be compassed the death of Uriah, 
while tiie whole section chs. 10-12 forms tJie neces¬ 
sary introduction to tho final choice of David’s 
successor in 1 K 1. 2. Tlio narrative throuf^diout, 
by its lifelike touches and its minuteness of detail, 
as well as by its brmht and flowing style, betrays 
its early origin, anil must have oeen composed 
soon after tho events which it describes, 

(1) 9^’^®. David on inquiry learns of the exist¬ 
ence of Meribbaal (Mepuibosheth), the lame son 
of Jonathan : for Jonathan’s sake lie deals kindly 
with his son, and retains him at court; Saul s 
estates are restored to his grandson, and Ziba, 
Saul’s servant, appointed to look after them. 

Budde would place ch. 24 and 2lM« before this chapter, oa 
the ground that the incident narrated in 21if- is prc8iip}X)Hed in 
ch. 9 arid lO’f- and that tho census (ch. 24) would naturally 
take place soon after David’s accession. It is difficult, how¬ 
ever, on this theory, to explain the present position of 
and 24, and, as Wellhausen has pointed out, the popular and 
legendary character of these chaprors is very different from that 
of chs. 9-20 (for a fuller discussion of this point see on chs. 21- 
24). More probable is Budde’s view, that 4*5 should be placed 
after v.*, 

(2) 10-12. Owing to the insult oflered to hU 
ambassadors, war breaks out between David and 
Ammon : the latter call in the Aramceans to their 
aid, and prepare to defend their capital. Joab, 
with the pick of the troops, attacks and defeats 
the Aramceans, while the rest of the army under 
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Abiahai auccca.sfully enpape tlie ATYimonites (10^“'^). 
Once more the Aramicaus, under Hadadezer, 
aftaemble against Israel, but are again defeated, 
this time by David himself : Joab is then sent to 
besiege the Ammonite capital (10^®-!D ; see Kab¬ 
bah). David remains at Jerusalem, where he 
commits adultery with ilathsheba, the wife of 
Uriah the llittite, one of his warriors. After a 
vain attempt to conceal the sin, ho sends a letter 
to Joab iiLstructing him to bring about the death 
of Llriali: his orders are carried out, and David 
then marries llatliHlieba, who bears him a son 
(ch. 11). Tlio prophet Nathan awakens David to 
a sense of his Loiilt by means of a parable, and 
announces the Divine punishment: the child of 
Bathsheba dies despite David’s penitence; but 
another son (Soloniou) is born (12^‘^). Meantime 
the .siege of Kabbah has been drawing to a close, 
and David in person commands the final assault: 
the chapter ends with an account of the spoil, and 
of the punishment inflicted on the inhabitants 

Except in the speeches of Nathan, which have probably been 
expaiuk-d, the narrative appears to have been preserved in its 
original form : after ll‘-J we must resUjro the longer text of the 
LXX ("see Driver, Text of Sam. p. 12‘24) in accordance with 
Ci ftre probaoly due to the Deuteronomic editor, 
who regartled all the misfortunes of David’s house as resulting 
from his ijreat sin, while Uie phrase, ‘ tlie house of tiie Lord,’ in 
v.2<^, seems an anachronism. With regard to the relation of 
101-1D and 122 <l- 8 l to ch. 8, it is noticeahlu that (1) according to 
the Aimuonites hire the services of the Arainajans of Beth- 
rehoh and Zolifxh, the king of Mjuu'jih, and the men of Tob : in 
8^- * tlie Ammonites are not inuntioned, and titere is only an 
oiiBcure notice of a victory over tlie Aramasana; (2) in 8^ 
HadfwJezer of Both-rehoh (for mn of liehob) is mentioned by 
name as leader of the Ararmeans : in lOlt his name is given so 
abruptly (v.i^*) tliat he must, us Budde conjectures, have been 
mentioned earlier in the original narrative; (3) both accounts 
describe a second campaign : in 8® the Aramaeans of DumascuH, 
in lUk those ‘ that were beyond the Uiver' came to tlie assist¬ 
ance of their countrymen. Buddo conjectures very plausibly 
that when the detailed account lOD. was appended, the editor 
attempted to make the two narratives dissimilar: to this end 
he omitted the name of Iladadezer in 10<i, and substituted 
Damascus for ‘beyond the Uiver' In &\ By these inean.4 
he was able to transfer the notices of Ton’s homage 
and of the Edomite war (81^' i"*) from the end of ch. 10 to their 
present position. 

(3) 13-20. The rebollion of Ab.salom, its cause 
ami olTects. Amnon, David’s lirstborn, and pre- 
suiiiably his successor, is murdered by coiiiinand 
of Absalom for the violation of his half-sister 
Tamar ; Absalom takes refuge witli his maternal 
grandfather the king of Go.shur (cli. 13). Joab, by 
the help of the wise woman of Tekoa, induces the 
king to consent to Absalom’s return ; the latter iu 
his turn coerces Joab into bringing about a meet¬ 
ing between himself ami the king, which results 
in the reconciliation of father and son (cli. 14). 
Absalom now scliemes to win the people to his 
side, and tlius secure the throne, and finally sets 
up the standard of revolt at Hebron, David at 
once flees eastward from Jerusalem, accompanied 
by his bodyguard and Ittai tlie Gittite : he sends 
back Zadok and Abiathar with the ark to the 
cajiital, and arranges that tidings should be brought 
to him by their two sons; he further persuades 
llushai to return, that he may defeat the counsel 
of Ahithophel (ch. 15). In his flight David learns 
from Ziba of the disaflecTiori of Meribbaal, and 
submits to the insults of Shimei the Benjaniite 
(101-14)^ Meantime Absalom, following the advice 
of Ahithophel, takes possession of bis father’s 
harem (16^^*^), The same adviser further counsfds 
the immediate pursuit of David, but Absalom de¬ 
clares in favour of the waiting policy advised by 
Husliai (17'’'*). The news of his decision is con¬ 
veyed to David by the two sons of the priests, at 
the risk of their lives : he at once withdraws across 
Jordan, and is met at Mahanaim by rich Gileadites 
with nmple supplies for hi8army(vv.**'^). Absalom, 
who has already crossed the Jordan, is ooufronted 


at Mahanaim by David’s army under Joab, Abishai, 
and Ittai. In the battle that ensues David’s forces 
are completely vicLciious : Absalom in his flight 
is slain by order of Joab, in direct disobedience to 
David’s command (18^"^®): then follows a graphic 
description of the manner in whicli the news was 
conveyed to David (vv.^“'^). The death of Absalom 
plunges David into profound grief, from which 
he is only with great dilliculty aroused ly Joab; 
public opinion and the iKjlitic message of David to 
the men of Judah are the chief factors in bringing 
about the king’s return (19^*^**). At the passage of 
the Jordan Shimei asks for pardon and is forgiven ; 
I Meribbaal explains how he bad been slandered by 
I Ziba; and, lastly, the aged Barzillai refuses the 
king’s invitation to himself, but asks his favour for 
his son Chimham (vv.^®'*‘*). The men of Israel are 

1 envious of the favour shown to the men of Judah, 
and a ([iiarrel breaks out (vv.^''”*^). In consequence 
of this dispute Sheba the Bichrite stirs up Israel 
to revolt against David. Amasa, the newly- 
appointed commander, fails to muster the men 
of Judah quickly enough, and Abishai (or, perhaps, 
Joab, see art. JOAB in vol. ii. p. 659 note) is sent with 
all the available troops to stamp out the rebellion. 
Amasa meets the royal forces by the way, and is 
treacherously slain by Joab: the two brothers 
then jiursue Sheba northwards to Abel of Beth- 
maacah, where he is slain, and his head handed 
over to Joab : the chapter concludes with a repeti¬ 
tion of the list of oflicers given in (eh. 20). 

In this section there are hut few passages whose origin has 
been called in question by the critics; 13i”»(to apparelled) is 
probably a misplaced gloss (Wellh.) to it interrupts the 

connexion between vv.D and at the end of the cliapter 
the right order of the verses is clearly 87^- 87x. ssb. 8s* 
being due to the scribe. 142® ig rejected by most as a later 
addition ; Budde omits all vv.'23-27. i5‘J4 appears to have been 

worked over by a Deuteronomic redactor : ‘ and all the Levites 
with him' is certainly due to him, wliilo the phrase ‘and 
Abiathar went up' is out of place; Abiathar must originally 
liave l)een mentioned alongside of Zadok (cf. v.2») ; the textual 
dilliculty in v.27 may also be due to the same cause (Budde 
reads, *8ee, do thou and Abiathar return'; Wellh. ‘unto 
[Zafiok] the high priest, do thou return,' etc.). {for he 

mid to remembrance) conflicts with 14*7, and niust be rejected 
as an interpolation, unless with Budde we omit 14*27. Lastly, 
•>(>a»a0 are repeatea with some variations from 8^®^*, or more 
probably (see II. P. Smith, Sam. p. 827 f.) are original here, 
and were borrowed by the compiler of ch. 8 for his concluding 
panegyric. It seems very probable (as Budde suggests) that 
the author of ch. 8 omitted the following cliaptcra (9-20), 
because, from his point of view, the family history which they 
containe<l did not redound to David’s credit, and that they 
were afterwards restored by a later editor. 

The unity of chs. 9-20 (see above) has been admitted by nearly 
all commentators and critics (Kuenen, Wellhauseii, Driver, 
Budde, Cornill, Kittel, Lohr, etc.), with the exception of 
Thenius (C’cwnw.2 p. xiii), who rejected ch. 9 (the incident of 
Meribbaal) and 10^1 1228-81 (the Ammonite war) as later 
redoctional additions to the history of David ; but, as we have 
shown above, these sections are necessary to and presupposed 
by the following narrative. This theory, however, has been 
revived, in a different form, by 8. A. Cook in his analysis of 

2 Samuel {AJSL (Ilebraixa), p. 166 f.). According to the latter’s 
view, ch. 9 is related to 1 S 20^®*-, and is therefore to bo 
ascribed to an Ephraimite source : while ‘the story of David's 
sin with Bathsheoa and the birth of Solomon (11^122®) has been 
inserted in the account of a war against llabbath-ammon of 
which it was originally independent.^ He further argues that 
this war with Ammon should follow^ and not precede, the 
events recorded in chs. 18-20, chiefly on the ground that David’s 
flight to and hospitable reception at Mahanaim * are imix)s- 
Bible after the sanguinary war recorded (IQi^); and places it at 
the end of David's reign. Absalom’s rebellion, he contends, 
was probably conflned to Judah (see Sayce, Earlv HUt. qf the 
JlehrewB^p. 429 f.),—the leading men (Amasa ana Ahithophel) 
were both Judteans, and the centre of revolt was at Hebron, the 
old Judeean capital,—rond followed shortly after David had settled 
in Jerusalem : in like manner the extent of Sheba’s revolt, 
which was really limited to the Bichrites (20^4 LXX), bos been 
exaggerated so as to include all Israel, and then apj^nded to 
Absalom’s rebellion. As the result of his Investigation Oook 
concludes; '(1) that the union of Judah and Israel under one 
king did not occur at any early date in David’s reign, and (2) 
that the narratives in 2 Samuel which presuppose any close re- 

* Oook Ingeniously emends 17^ ' and Shobi the son of 
Nohash’ '^^1) 'ondNohosh, etc., brought' (<K!3;i 

Bli^j), thus supplying (according to his view of the chronology) 
m motive (or David’s embassy in 
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lattonship between Judah and Israel ^or Benjamin) previous to 
this union are due to a redactor (RJK y), and, in several cases at 
least, seem to be derived from an Ephraimite source ’ 

The evidence, however, on which these conclusions are based 
Is obtained in man> cases by a very subjective treatment of the 
text, and cannot be said to outweigh the general impression 
conveyed by chs. 9-20 as a whole. It is probable that Cook 
is right in certain coses ^especially in the story of Ahithophcl 
1620-1723) in tracing the ditflculties of the narrative to the com¬ 
bination of two sources; but he certainly ^oes too far when he 
condemns all the interviews recorded, viz. those with Ziba, 
Meribl>aal, 8himel, and Barzlllai, as the work of the redactor. 

(d) 21-24. The Appendix. 

These four chapters contain a number of hetero¬ 
geneous fragments, viz.; (a) the famine in Israel 
expiated by the death of the sons of Saul at the 
hands of the Gibeonites ; (6) a series of 

exi>loits against the Philistines (21^®’^); (c) David’s 
Hymn of Triumph after the defeat of his enemies 
(cli. 22 = P8 18) ; {U) David’s ‘ Last Words’ (23^*^); 
(e) further exploits against the Philistines, and 
list of David’s heroes ; (/) David’s census 

of the people, and its result (ch. 24). 

These chapters interrupt the main narrative of chs. 9-20, 
which in uotilinued in 1 K 1-2, and muel therefore have been 
inserted in their pyresent position after the division of the Books 
of Samuel and Kings. It is noticeable that (/) is closely related 
in style and manner to (a); 24i clearly continues 21*4, while 
both narratives have a similar conclusion (21i4b 2425b). xho 
two narratives were apparently first separated by (6) and (c), 
the contents of which are very similar, and betweeu those again 
were inserted the two Bsalms chs. 22 and 23^-”. 

Tlie incirlcnt narrated in 21lf- evidently belong^ to the begin- 
niii)j of David's reign, and seems to be alluded to by Shimei 
(Hi' *<) and Meribboiil (192S). but is entirely ignored by ch. 9. 
Ch. 24 is very similar to 21 i l4, of which it is clearly the se«iuel ; 
In each case the Divine wrath is kindle<l against the people 
owing to the action of the king, and they are punished with a 
plague, vv.b' and *7 (David’s rei»entance and his prayer) are out 
of jiluce, and may have been inserted later: Budde arranges 
the verses as follows: ih*- 12 . i3b. iia. is*. 180 . 14 . 15 .16*. 17. bib 

He (see above) aasigns both sections to J, and places them 
before ch. 9 : on his view ch. 24 should precede 211*14^ and he 
therefore omits 24>» as a Douterono?nio gloss ; 212 b he assigns to 
the redactor, and rejects 217 as a late insertion caused by the 
displacement of the pmssage. He suggests that the gloomy 
nature of their contents caused the sections to be removed by 
the compiler, and that they were afterwards added by the 
editor. The character of these and of the other sections is, 
however, very different from that of chs. 9-20, with which they 
exhibit no affinity : hence, though 21l 14 and ch. 24 undoubtedly 
contain old traditions, we can only conjecture that they were 
added b.v a later hand after the completion of the main narra¬ 
tive. 21^* 22 and 23^-33 likewise contain ol<l matorial, and belong 
to the early penod of David’s reign (see 617-25); possibly they 
may be derived from the register of the ‘ recorder,’ as Driver 
suggests (/vOY’6 pp. 183, 187). Budde, who regards them as 
part of the original narrative, platies them after 0‘-2>: his trans¬ 
position of 230^-17* to the end of the chapter is probably correct. 
The two Psalms chs. 22( = P8l8)and 23i7(navid'8 ‘ Last Words’) 
are ailmittedly later additions to the liook. The Davidlc author¬ 
ship of ch. 22 has been maintained by Ewald, Hitzig, etc., but 
the internal evidence points to a later author. The 'Last 
Words’ of David are obviously out of place; the majority of 
critics agree that they are the work of a later hand : the text 
Is In parts very corrupt. 

LiTKRATunn.—For the text see Thenius, Die Bilcher Samuelt 
(in Kgf, Kxtg. Uaiidb,), 1 1849, 21873, 8(I.6hr)1898 ; Wellhausen, 
Text d. Bucher Sam. 1871 ; Driver, Ileb. Text 0 / Sam. 1890; 
Klosteraiann, Die Bucher Sam. u. der K6nige{\u Kgf. Komm.), 
1887 ; Keil, Die Bucher Sam.^ 1876 ; H. P. Smith, Samuel (In 
Interuat. Crit. Comm.), 1899; Peters, Beitrage z. Text- u. 
Literarkritik der Biicher Sam. 1899, For the critical analysis 
see especial]V Wellhausen, Cotnp. 1889, pp. 238-266; Kuenen, 
Hiet.-Krit. Einleitung (1800), 1 . li. pp. 37-62 ; Budde, Richter u. 
Sam. 1890, pp. 167-276, and SBOT viii.; Driver. LOT*8 (1897), 
pp. 172-186 ; Cornlll, Ztechr.f, k. Wissenneh. u. k. Leben, 1886, 
p. 113 ff., Kbnigzb. Stud. 1887, p. 26flf., ZATW, 1890, p. 06 ff., 
Einleitung in AT\ 1896; Kittel, SK, 1892, p. 44 ff., Qesch. der 
JJebrder (1892), il. p. 22®. (Eng. tr.) vol. ii. p. 22 ff.; Oheyne, 
Devout Study df Criticimi, pp. 1-120 ; Stade, 6? K/4, 1889, i. 19/ ff,; 
Ldhr, Vorbemerkungen in 3ra ed. of Thenius’ Comm, (see above) ; 
S. A. Cook, AJSL {^llebraica), 1900, p. 146f.; H. A. Wliite, 
art. David in present work. J, IT, StENNING, 
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SANAAS (B 2a/z(£, A Savdaj; AV Annaas, 1 Es 
6“).—The 8ons of Sanaas returned from captivity 
under Zerubbabel to the number of 3330 (B 33()D* 
In Ezr ‘2®®, Neh 7®® they are called the children 
of Senaah. In Neh 3® the name has the article 
Haasenaah. The numbers given are 3630 (Ezr.), 
8930 (Neh.). I 


SANABASSAR, SANABASSARUS.~See Shesh^ 

BAZZAR. 

SANASIB (B 'Zapa^elSt A 'Ai^acref/S), 1 Ea 624._ 

The sons of Jeddu the son of Jesus are mentioned 
as priests who returned ‘among the son.s of 
Sanasib’ with Zerubbabel. The name is omitted 
in the parallel Ezr 2^; the Vulg. probably preserves 
the correct form ELiasih, 

SANBALLAT 2aya/9aXXar, Sanahallat), — 

The name is Assyr. Sin-ballidh, ‘the Moon-god 
has vivified.’ Sanballat is called a Horonite (Neh 
210.19 1328 )^ locality meant is uncertain; 

for conjecture.s as to it see art. IlouoNlTE. Ho 
seem.s to have lield some otiice in Samaria (Neh 42 ) 
when Neliemiali arrived in Jems., and, along with 
Tobiah the Ammonite and Geshem the Arabian, 
was bitterly opposed to Nehemiali, and did his 
best to thwart las endeavours to rebuild the wfills 
of the Jewish capital. There was a party inside 
Jerus. itself which was eijually opposed to the 
Tirshatlia, and conspired with Sanballat to binder 
Nehomiah by spurious prophecies and other means 
(Neh 6). One of the jiarty wa.s the high priest 
Eliashib, whose grandson had married Sanbalhit’s 
daughter (Neh 1.3-®). 

Josephus {Ant. XL vii. 2) transports Sanballat 
from tlie reign of Artaxerxes Longimaniis to that 
of Darius (Jodomannus, the last king of Persia, 
whose ollicer he is said to Jiave been in Samaria. 
His daughter Nika.s5 was married to Manas.seli, 
the brother of the high priest Jaddua. Manasseh, 
being threatened with ex[»uIsioii from the priest¬ 
hood unless he divorced his wife, fled to Sanballat, 
who suggested that he should become the high 
priest of a rival temple on Mt. Geriziin, and 
promised to secure for him the protection of 
Darius, Just at thU time, however, the invasion 
of Persia by Alexander the Great took place; 
Sanballat went over to the conqueror with 7000 
men, and induced him to allow the temple on 
Mount Geriziin to be built. Manasseh became its 
first high priest, and soon af ter ward s Sanballat 
died. The whole story seems to be ilerived from 
some apocryphal Jewisli account of the origin of 
the Samaritan temple. A. H. Sayce. 

SANCTIFICATION. — Of the three words for 
‘ holiness ’ based on the adjective ^ 7107 , one only is 
here really in question, viz. dytacr^ir. The otlier 
two, dyiwcrcFTj, the abstract quality {mnetitudo)^ 
and ayibr'qSf the same concretely and subjectively 
conceived as a jiersoual quality {sanrlUa.^)^ fall 
naturally under Holiness. But ayiaaixb^, like 
‘sanctification,’ connotes state^ and that not as 
native to its subject, but as the outcome of action 
or process. 

There is no need to deal separately and at length 
with the cognate verbs ayid^eLv, ayvl^eiv. The 
essential ideas involved have already been di.scusscd 
under Holiness ; while what they have to contri¬ 
bute to the idea of sanctification as a process will 
appear incidentally in the body of this article. In 
general, however, it may be said (1) that ayidl^eiv 
18 late Greek and biblical {dyvLI;^cip being classical), 
and has meanings determined by the several senses 
of dyioSf but all springing from ‘ to consecrate,’ ‘ to 
render sacrosanct or a])propriated to Divine use’ 
(in contrast to ‘profane’ or ‘open to common 
use’); whereas the more classical dypLl^up means 
‘to render pure* (no longer ‘unclean,’ or hateful 
in God’s sight). (2) Each verb passes through a 
ritual stage of meaning to reaidi an ethical or 
spiritual one. In the case of dyvlifiv the two are 
clearly distinguishable, as in Jn I P®, Ac 2l24'28 24 ii 
on the one hand, ami Ja 4®, 1 P 1^, 1 Jn 3® on the 
other. But there is little even in the latter series 
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of paBsagcs on which to liase a doctrine of sanctifi¬ 
cation. In the case of dyid^ay (for Heb. see 
Holiness in OT, ad init, note) tl»e senses are 
more varied and coniplex. It means (a) to render 
sacrosanct by ritual methods appointed by God 
(Ex 28* Mt 23‘7- He 9^^; of. 1 Co 7'<), or 

simply by act of the Divine will (Jer 1®, Jn 10^); 
(6) to hallow ethically, the human spirit or will 
being directly concerned ; (c) to realize the state 
of ethical devotion to the Divine in concrete con¬ 
duct (Jn 17*“, Kev 22**; cf. Mt 6“). The second 
sense, ethical hallowing, has two subdivisions, viz. 
(i.) vicarious or sacrilicial, e,g. He 10*®*^ 13*^ cf. 
2** 10**, Eph 5'^, and (ii.) intrinsic, as in Jn 17*’**®, 
cf. 1 F D •-«*, Ac 20*« (26*»), 1 Co 6**, Ko 15*«. 
Intrinsic hallowing itself is either initial, as in 
1 Co 6’*, Ac 26*®, or mature, as in 1 Th 6^. In all 
forms the determinative part is played by the 
Divine (Jn 10®® 17*’* *®, He 10*®), yet the human 
factor is fully recognized (Jn 17*® dyid^ia ifxa.vr6v^ 
cf. dypl^cLv of man in Ja 4®, 1 P F^, 1 Jn 3®). The 
working out of these two, and the element of 
process involved, will appear in the detailed ex¬ 
position of dy l(kt/x6s whieli follows. 

A. A.yiebe-fMt !— 

(i.) Its use outside the NT. 

(ii.) Its NT usa^e. 

H. Sanolidoation as taught in the NT. 

By {a) (’hrist. 

(</) 8t. Paul. 

(d) The Epistle to the Uebrewt. 

(c/l St. Peter. 

(e) 8t. John. 

C. Connected Siuniiiary. 

Literature. 

.<4. ’ AFIA2 MO'S.— {{.) Its use outside the NT, —The 
form of the word, indeed, suggests that emphasis 
should lie on the process involved. But its actual 
usage, which is perhaps exclusively Biblical and 

£ atristic, does not bear this out. It is true that the 
iXX shows traces of the active sense ; as in Jg 17®, 
where A has d7ia<r/ji4J ijyLacra for d7t(lfoi>(ra ijylaKa of 
B ; Sir 7®* Ovalav dyiaafxov k, dirapx’tiv the sacrifice 
of hallowing’ being parallel to Mirst-fruita’); Ezk 
45* ((TTai aifToU (roU lepevcriv) rdwos els otKovi dipupLcr- 
pdifovi Tip dyi.a(rp.(p avrCjv ; 2 Mac 2*’ rb ^aaLXeiov k, 
rb Updrev/ia k, rbv dyiaa-fxbv^ the covenanted prerog¬ 
atives of Israel, and 14 ®®; dyie iraurbs dyiacfiov 
Kiypie, biariip-qaiov eh alwi/a dp-lavrov rbvbe rbv wpo(T<pdTU}s 
KCKadepLffjxtvoif dlKoy. But in Am 2** iK ru>p 

vlup vfiQp c/s wpoep'^rast k, tCop v€apL(jKU)V b/iiCfP els 
dyiacrpLbv (?= ‘ a hallowed thing,’where the Ileb. has 
*/or Nazirites’), the passive sense seems to prevail 
(cf. 3 Mac 2*® rbv oXkqv toO dyiaa/ioOt ‘the House of 
Sanctification,’ contrasted with idol-houses; per¬ 
haps also Sir 17®^*®> bvo/xa dyiacrp.oD alvicovcriv, on the 
analogy of Mt 6® dyia(r6i]T(t) rb bvojxd <rou. So of 
Messiah it is said, in Ps-Sol 17®®, that ‘ he shall 
cleanse Jerusalem with (a state of) sanctification 
{4v dyiafffxtp), as it was even at the first.* Similarly 
in the earliest patristic usage ; as in Ist Ep. of 
Clem. XXXV. 2, where, as gifts of God, are named 
fw-J) iv dSavairigif Xapurphr-qs iv biKaLoatjvj} , . . 

iyKpdreia iv dyiaajjLip, and xxx. 1, d7fa {var, lec, 
dylov) oi/v fiepU bvdpxovres voiijaioixev rd Top dyiCLaixov 
irdi'ra, (pevyovres KaraXaXidSj Hence the idea 

of sanctification as a quality or state sometimes 
attaches to dyiaa^bst even outside the NT ; * while 
in the NT it will be found to be the prevailing 
thought in one form or another. 

(ii.) Its NT tuiage ,—In St. Paul the word occurs 
eight times, in live distinct passages. In the 
earliest of these, 1 Th 4®***’, it means a state of 
practical or realized consecration to God’s will, 
conduct conformed to the ideal attitude or stand¬ 
ing of the Christian, os ‘in Christ.’ Such a state 
is the essence of God’s will for man; and it is 
** Thus (Ecumenius on 1 Th 8^^ says, 

ri truvrif fCw$u iTrm. 


defined, in one connexion, as the ‘ state of abstin¬ 
ence (dWxf^^^ctt) from fornication,’ the ability of a 
man to possess (see art. Possess) his own vessel 
in a condition of hallowedness and honour, in 
contrast to one of lustful passion. For ‘God 
called us not on a basis of uncliastity, but in (the 
status of) hallowedness’ (oC . . . ^irl dKadapalq, 
d\\* iv dyiaafjAp). Similarly in 2 Th 2*® he says 
that Christians were chosen of God ‘in (the status 
of) hallowedness due to the Spirit, and faith based 
on the Truth ’ (iv dy, irveP/xaros k, trlarei dXridelas )— 
where none would doubt that ‘ faith ’ means a 
state of soul. This divinely-determined state is 
set forth in otlier but kindred terms, as one 
wherein the soul is ‘ sealed ’ by the Holy Spirit 
(2 Co P®, Eph 1*®) as something devoted to God. 
This idea is adopted in 1 P 1®, along with explicit 
mention of the objective or sacrilicial basis of 
man’s consecration, ‘ the blood of Christ ’—the 
aspect emphasized in Hebrews (9*®* **• ; cf. 2**). 

In another passage St. Paul himself refers to this 
more objective side of the state of hallowedness, 
when, in 1 Co 1®®, he calls Christ as crucihed (v.^) 
God’s ‘ wisdom ’ or secret as regards ‘ righteous¬ 
ness (justification) and sanctification and redemp¬ 
tion.’ Hero the thought is not of sanctification as 
a process, but as a status into which a man is 
brought by God’s act on condition of faith; as is 
seen from 1 Co 6** ‘Ye were washed clean, ye 
were sanctified, ye were justified in (virtue of) the 
name of our Lord Jesus Christ, and in (virtue of) the 
Spirit of our God.’ Eve^ Christian as such has 
been put into a virtual or implicit state of cleansed- 
ness from his sinful past and consecration to God’s 
holy ends, in the same experience of faith which 
ushers him into the state of justification. These 
are, indeed, but different aspects of one and the 
same spiritual fact, and are produced by the same 
Divine means, both objective and subjective. 

The like thought, under the difl’erent metaphors 
of death to sin and life unto God, corresponding to 
Christ’s cross and resurrection, reappears in Ko 6. 
‘He that hath died hath been justified from sin' 
(v.’) • ‘ be reckoning yourselves to be dead indeed 
unto sin (purification), but living unto God (con¬ 
secration) in Christ Jesus’ (v.**). So sayine, St, 
Paul passes to the practical consequences of the 
new attitude to sin and to God implied in spiritual 
union with Christ on the part of the justified. 
Status or attitude of soul must express itself in 
moral habit. As formerly it had been lawlessness 
that had expre8.sed itself through the man’s actions, 
so now he is to let righteousness sway him, with 
a state of hallowed action as issue (els dyiacrpiby, 
vv.i® “). Accordingly, the same apostle teaches, 
in 1 Ti 2*®, that an abiding state of faith, love, 
and hallowedness of living must characterize the 
Christian. And the like is taught in He 12**, 
which alludes to the pursuit of peace with all men 
and of the holy habit of living (dyiaapidv) befitting 
fellowship with God. In all tliese cases no stress 
falls upon process as entering into the state in 
question ; though in some there is a suggestion of 
it, in the notion of habit or state to be realized in 
conduct. The idea is that of constant reaffirmation 
of the underlying attitude of consecration to God’s 
will and ends. But, so far, there is no suggestion of 
progress; rather of maintenance (see 1 Ti 2*®) of a 
sound attitude or condition. Progressive sanctifi¬ 
cation, a growth from less to more, whether in 
purity or range, is not contemplateu in the word 
ayiaafxbs itself. Yet it is embraced in the scope of 
apostolic teaching, as we see when we proceed to 
examine other references to the subject of the 
Christian life. 

B, Sanctification as taught in the NT.— 
(a) By Christ .—Christ’s own teaching on this sub¬ 
ject is too ideal or timeless to yield definite results 
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as to the conditions imposed by human frailty upon 
the realization of Divine sonship. ‘Ye shall be 
perfect as your heavenly Father is perfect * (Mt 5^), 
IS the standard at once of obligation and possi¬ 
bility. But it stands, like the Mosaic precept of 
which it seems to be the equivalent, ‘Ye shall be 
holy, for I am holy * (Dt 18^^), unconditioned by any 
ki)\jo or when. 

(6) St. Paul. — Accordingly it is to St. Paul, 
the great exponent of the gospel from the experi¬ 
mental or appropriative side, that we have to look 
for the fullest account of the matter. There is a 
state possible to Christians, corresponding to the 
ideal of their calling, in which they can be described 
as ‘unblaraeable in holiness* {d^lfjLTrrovt 4v dyiu)- 
into which they may be brought by the 
grace of God in this life. Therein they stand 
hallowed through and through (6\or€\ets), every 
part of their being {6\6K\rfpoif t 6 TueCjia k. ij k. 
rb <7-tD/ia) abiding by grace in a condition lit to bear 
the scrutiny of their Lord’s presence without re¬ 
buke {dfiifirTTUts iv ry Trapovffiq. tou Kvplov rifiCjv T? 7 <roD 
Xp. TTjpTjOelrj). Such is the teaching of 1 Th 3^* 6^. 
The lidclity of God to His purpose in calling men 
to be Christians is pledged to this achievement 
(5^), though there is no delinite time, as measured 
from the initial hallowing of the spirit in conver¬ 
sion, at which it must needs be accomplished. 
God, who begins the good work in the soul, also 
continues to work at its perfecting {^irLTeXeiy), right 
up to the day of Jesus Christ (Ph 1®); and yet, ere 
that day dawns, Christians may become already 
‘ pure in purpose {elX^Kpivds = Christ’s Kadapol ry 
KapbLg.) ana void of offence,* and so remain ‘until 
the day of Christ* (1^^^). It is this state of realized 
sanctilication of conduct or ‘ walk,* so as to ‘ jilease 
God,* that St. Paul has constantly in view in 
exhorting his converts to holy living {e.g. 1 Th 4^). 
This is what he means, at times, by his use of 
dytaa/xbs. But the conception needs to be carefully 
guarded and explained by other aspects of his 
thought. Thus (1) it represents a growth in holi¬ 
ness rather than into holiness out of something 
else ; (2) it is conceived as realizable by a definitive 
act of faith—claiming and appropriating its right¬ 
ful experience by an act of will informed by the 
living energy of the Holy Spirit—rather than as 
the cumulative result of a slow, instinctive process 
after conversion ; (3) it is not the same as ausolute 
moral perfection or consummation (TfXfioVa'Oai), 
but is rather the prerequisite to its more rapid and 
steady realization. 

(1) St. Paul 01^0 the NT as a whole) bases the Christian life on 
an initial and most radical hallowing of the spirit or inmost 
Beat of personality, implicit in justifying faith ; and it is in 
consequence of this that the Christian is styled ' regenerate.’ 
Thus the prime spring of life is renewed; the root impulse or 
attitude of the e(jo is changed and hallowed; and so the whole 
man can be regarded as virtually consecrated to God, The 
outward hallowing of the ‘walk’ or conduct proceeds on the 
basis and In the power of this hallowed ‘ inner man ’ of the 
heart. From the first this ‘ Inner man ’ enjoys the salvation of 
which consecration to God’s will and ends is one aspect. But 
this salvation needs to work outwards, through the spheres of 
man’s life more closely bound up with his sensuous nature and 
its false egoism the man as possessed of a num¬ 

ber of faculties not yet adjusted to God’s ends, but often biassed 
rather towards selfhood. The whole man, spirit, soul, and 
bodv, has to be leavened. This is what St. Paul means when 
bidding the Phllippians ‘work out’ Into realization (futrto- 
‘ their own salvation,’ a salvation already possessed in 
pririci})le, relying upon the in-working of God for ability so to 
do (Ph 2i3f.). The end of such actualizing of the partly latent 
salvation Is the Image of Christ, Uist set forth in majestic and 
moving terms. Conformity to the image of God’s Son Is the 
hope of the Christian’s calling (Ro 8**), that whereunto tends 
the intercession of the Holy Spirit Immanent in the human 
spirit (v.5*6f.). Not until this has been realized In fulness can 
sanctification become perfection; and St. Paul himself re¬ 
pudiates all claim to having attained to thi8(Ph 3 i 8 ). Yet in the 
very same context he ranges himself with the class of ‘mature* 
believers 81®), whose settled purpose it is to reach that 

goal, and for whom the one great rule is, ' walk according to 
the full extent of your present ideal, and nothing less.’ In such 


persons, as in himself (1 Co 4^), he assumes an habitual enjoy- 
nrient of a good conscience, the absence of a sense of yielding to 
sin. Such is the sanctification of Christian maturity, the type 
of life belonging to those already ‘spiritual’ as distingui^ed 
from ‘ babes in Christ ’ (I Co 8i). The latter are still largely de¬ 
termined by nature, in contrast to grace by ‘the 

flesh,* in its conflict with ‘the Spirit’ cf. Gal 6i"). 

They have not yet come to realize their own position, its 
dangers, and the resources at hand in the Spirit, in obedience 
to whose impulse they ore bidden consciously to walk (Gal 61® 
WPtCfA^Ti w$piretTurt xai {viBvfjuotf tretpitif fMif rcXiir«}Ti). To SUch 
St. Paul says in remonstrance : ‘ If it be to the Spirit that you 
are fain to trace any true life you possess, why do ye not habitu¬ 
ally walk in conscious reliance upon His promptings, but rather 
follow promiscuously the first instinct—whatever that may be, 
whether of flesh or Spirit? The prinoiple of either sort of action 
is still within j yet if you yield yourselves definitively to the 
Spirit, and wait on llis illumination, as He reveals the things 
of Christ, the flesh will be practically neutralized and not affect 
your walk, which shall then be ever “in the Spirit,” relative to 
your decree of enlightenment ’ (Gal 6^^. iMW). 

(2) This conscious self-consecration to the indwelling Spirit, to 

carry out God's will alone under His prompting, and so to bear 
only ‘ the fruit of the Spirit’ (Gal is got forth under various 
figures, but is uniformly represented os a single act—whether 
of breaking definitely with sinful habits, or of self-devotion to 
the Divine sway. ‘ Let us fonce for all) cleanse ourselves (xetOu- 
pia-mfjLiv ietvrovi) from all pollution of flesh and spirit, perfecting 
holiness (iT<TiX«v*'Tir in the fear of God’ (2 Co 7i)* * I 

beseech you ... to present ()r<t^«<rT^>ai) your bo^es a living 
sacrifice, hallowed, acceptable to God, as your spiritual service ; 
and undergo, not a process of conformity to this age, but of 
transformation in mental renewal, that ye may prove what the 
will of God is—that good and acceptable and perfect will ’ (Ho 
12if“-). Here the process of gradual conformity to God’s will is 
represented as following upon a definite self-surrender, in which 
the virtual or ideal relation to God, implied in trustful accept¬ 
ance of Christ as ‘ righteousness and sanctification ’ to the 
sinful soul, is consciously realized and reafllrmed. As united 
to Christ by faith, Christians had ‘died to sin,'and their‘old 
man’(old moral personality) was crucified with Him (Gal 
and virtually ‘put off’; coincidenbly they had been ‘raised 
together with Onrist,’ in the power of a new moral personality, 
and had virtually ‘put on the new man which is in process of 
renewal unto full insight after the image of Him that created 
him' (llo Col Eph 4’'^’'^’*), But to this, their virtual 
state, many needed to be awakened, in order to put themselves 
consciously into the line of the Divine will and working, and no 
longer ignore the Holy Spirit’s Inward striving to work out, 
in realized acts, the consecrated attitude of their Inmost being. 
And such awakening and real consecration—such arming for 
the fray—was rather a thing of definite decision (expressed by 
aorists. Ro 13i4, Col Kph fill. 13 16) than of vaguely pro¬ 
tracted process (expressed by presents). 

(3) But such definitive self-surrender is no prelude to a life of 
effortless passivity. The true attitude once definitively assumed, 
it is to be reaffirmed in a lifelong process of conscious acts of 
obedience, the grounds, bearing, and issues of which are now 
appreciated (Eph filo-1^). No longer will it be marked by fro- 

S uent ‘grieving of the Spirit,’ \^o has ‘sealed’ the soul for 
nal redemption, but by a ‘ filling with the Spirit ’ (Eph 6i«). 
In such a process the Christian is 'consummating holincBs’ 
((TiriXiwv kyioHrOvyiv), being hallowed in fresh ranges of his powers, 
even as Christ could say, ‘ For their sakes I hallow myself, that 
thev themselves also may be hallowed by (the) truth' 
1718.17). Such hallowing has no necessary connexion with 
purification from sin, but only with realization of the possi- 
oilities of devotion to God’s will in love. It was here that St. 
Faiil felt himself not yet to have attained or to have been 
brought to perfection. 

(c) The Ejpistle to the Hebrews. —It was probably 
of this positive holiness, resulting from deepened 
consecration, that the writer to tlie Hebrews was 
thinking when he spoke of the Divine discipline 
of sufl'ering as meant to issue in participation in 
the Fathers holiness (12^°). But, on the whole, 
the objective aspect of sanctification, that of a 
true covenant-relation established by the ollering 
of the Son’s holy will in His life-blood, prevails in 
this Epistle. In it cleansing, consecration, and 
perfection* (9^"* 10^®*all refer to the initial 
status of the believer (so Ac 26^®, cf. 20®®), as one 
of perfect access to the Father through the perfect 
sacrifice of the Mediator. The present participle, 
ol dyial:6fji€V0i, does not refer to progressive sanc¬ 
tification, but expresses a constantly growing class, 
and so is equivalent to ol dyioi (2^^ 10^^). 

{d) St. Peter.—We have seen already how his 
use of ip dyia<Tfi<^ wyci^yuaros refers to the initial 
consecration wrought and sealed by the Spirit. 
Similarly in 1 P rds vp.G)P ijy^LKbTet iv rf 

* He i«ri rijf TiAi<«T»fT« ie only a seeming excep¬ 

tion ; for it refers to knowledge, not to personal character. 
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{nraxof rijr dXrjdelat elt <p(.\a5€\(play dyvrrdKpiTOP, in 
Kapdlat dXXi^Xouf dyam^iraTt ^ktci/ws, dya\€y€yy7ffMiyoi, 
the perfect ifyyiKdres (like dvayeyevvy^ivoi) 

* refers back to the initial act of consecration, of 
which their acceptance of baptism was the out¬ 
ward sign. The working out of this . . .remained* 
(Hort); and it is represented as something to be 
taken in hand once for all (aorist). With this 
accords the other pertinent passage, 1 P 
though it has but little theoretic significance. 
Hort takes its imperative, ‘ become ye holy * {dyioi 
. . . yey^jOrp-e), to refer to manifestation, not to 
essence. The thought is, ‘show yourselves holy, 
as you are,* ‘show forth in your converse with 
others the holiness that attaches to your standing 
as consecrated by the Spirit’s touch.* So, too, in 
2 P P** believers are conceived to be, through the 
fulfilment of the precious promises of the gospel, 
‘sharers in (the) Divine nature,* and separate or hal¬ 
lowed from the corruption of worldly desire. Hut 

E regress is still requisite in order to ensure the 
n^ fruition of their calling and election. They 
are called diligently to add to their faith virtue, 
insight, self - control, patience, piety, brotherly 
aft’ection, and, to crown all, love. Idiese are re¬ 
garded as fruit, tokens of true knowledge of 
Christ. Tlioir absence argues dull vision of things 
divine, and a forgetfulness of a man’s initial 
cleansing from his ‘old sins. Here the fact of 
progress in tlie experimental realization of the 
Divine life within is implied, but little or no 
theory of its rationale is given. Akin to this, in 
its practical iioint of view, seem the words in Kev 
22^^ 6 dyioi dyiaad-i^Toj in: for parallelism with 
6 dlKaioi diKaiojvyriy voiriadru) in tends to fix its 
meaning as ‘ let the saint still (once more) act as 
a saint.* 

(e) St. John. —In St. John we meet the idea that 
the regenerate, in virtue of the Divine seed abiding 
in them, cannot sin habitually (1 Jn 3® 6^* cf. 3^). 
But a progressive purification of life, on the model 
of Christ’s purity and as the conscience is en¬ 
lightened, is taught (ircis 6 ix^"^ ‘f’W A-rrlSa rairr’qv 
tv ai’inp dyyl^ei tavrdu Ka0ws tfceiuo? dyv6s ia-nv^ 3®). 
It does not, however, seem to imply actual sin as 
a condition of purification ; for St. John writes, 
that his readers may not fall into any single act 
of sin {tva dp^dprrjTe^ 2*). If, then, a man walk 
in the light of a good conscience illumined by the 
gospel, it is possible to have unembarrassed fellow¬ 
ship with (Jod, on the abiding basis of the cleansing 
etlected by the atoning blood of Jesus (P)—and that 
in spite of the presence of sin as a latent force 
within the soul (P d/xaprlay ix^iv). The initial 
consecration which brings free access (the vappriala 
of He 10'*) sutlices to neutralize sin, in the sense of 
a nature prone to sin ; while the power of the 
Divine seed may avail, on condition of the will’s 
abiding in Christ, to ward ofi* actual sin, and that 
indefinitely. Meantime sanctification, in tlie sense 
of the elFacing of old evil habits and self-consecra¬ 
tion to new forms of love, will go forward uninter¬ 
ruptedly on the model of Christ’s purity (1 Jn 3*). 

C. Connected Summary.— In Biblical religion, 
as elsewhere, the religions conception of holiness 
precedes the ethical ; the idea of special relation 
to God and His service antedates the idea of 
intrinsic human goodness. The former is at first 
conceived as a matter of ritual duly performed, 
which places the worshipper in a state of objective 
sanctity. At a certain stage, however, the Divine 
will became defined in terms largely concerned with 
morality: henceforth the religious relation or state 
of holiness could be measured and tested by obedi¬ 
ence to such divinely sanctioned forms of human 
conduct. And as moral action was felt to derive 
its value from internal volition, relijjious holiness 
lost something of its strictly objective character. 


and became bound up with the subjective state of 
man’s heart or volition. This is the sta^o, roughly 
speaking, to which the prophets brought the idea 
of sanctification in Israel. As, moreover, any 
striking result in the direction of the Divine will 
was traced to the action of the Divine Spirit, 
the loyalty of heart found in Israel was trailed to 
the Spirit of Holiness proceeding from Jehovah. 
It does not seem, however, that even in the 
prophets the piety and morality of the ordinary 
individual were directly traced back to the Spirit. 
The first suggestion of this profound idea may be 
found in Ps 61, whore the taking away of God’s 
Holy Spirit seems to be regarded as precluding the 
possibility of the ‘clean heart’ or ‘stedfast spirit,’ 
for which the psalmist supplicates. Yet in one 
special instance, that of Messiah Himself, the 
sjdritual qualities which mark His consecrated 
life are traced to the action of the Sfurit of 
Jehovah, Is ID. When we add that an ethical 
sense by this time attached to holiness in God, 
and was thence transferred to the holiness in¬ 
cumbent upon His worshippers (‘Be ye holy, for 
I am holyj, we have already all the rudiments 
of a doctrine of sanctification such as emerges in 
the NT under the creative infiuence of Jesus the 
Christ. 

The decisive advance, wdiereby each individual 
is sealed as a hallowed member of God’s new 
Israel, appears as early as St. Peter’s address on 
the Day of Pentecost; and not long after, the 
same apostle sees in the gift of the Spirit to Gentile 
believers the token of their hallowing also unto 
God’s kingdom. But there is little or no sign 
that any one before St. Paul saw in the Spirit the 
very principle of the consecrated life in Christians, 
alike in its inception ami in its development. His 
thought here was bound up with another most dis¬ 
tinctive conception, viz. the mysti(‘,al indwelling 
of Christ as the essence of the believer’s life. How 
closely these twin ideas were related may be seen 
in the great passage, Ejih 3'®*'*, in w hich he treats 
the strengthening of the inner man by the Holy 
Spirit as the condition of Christ’s indwelling, in 
such wise that the believer is filled Avith His love, 
and so with the very fulness of (iod (cf. Jn 14-17). 
Hero w'e notice, in j>assing, that the tenses em¬ 
ployed point to the possibility of such an experience 
being attained at a definite stage subsequent to 
conversion. It answers to that more conscious and 
deliberate self-surrender to God’s sanctifying grace 
which we have already recognized, on its human 
side, ill sucli passages as Uo 12'. But w’e observe in 
particular the fact that love seems to be to !St. I’aul 
(cf. 1 Co 13, Ej)h 1^, Col 3’^), as to St. John, the 
all-inclusive ethical equivalent of personal holiness, 
as a state Avcll-pleasing unto God, and indeed parti¬ 
cipation in llis own essential life (‘unto all the 
fulness of God,* cf. 2 P P* 

Thus sanctilication begins subjectively as faith 
(cf. Ac 26'*^), or trustful self-abandonment to God’s 
revealed will; and ends as love. Attitude passes 
into character, the soul becoming assimilated to 
its object, the God to whom it is con.secrated. 
This means that Justification, which involves 
regeneration, is implicit Sanctification ; and actual 
Sanctification means the subjective attitude of the 
justified become explicit in moral life. Of the 
relation betAveen ,the Divine and human factors 
active in sanctification as a process the NT gives 
no formal theory—any more than in the case of 
Faith itself, on Avhich Sanctification, no less than 
Justification, is made to turn. It, too, begins and 
ends in faith : St. Paul might Avell have w’ritten 
6 dyios tK vlareus f^crcrai. But the reality of each 
factor is strongly afiimied, Man i.s urged to ‘ work 
out * the grace within ; yet AAuth an awful sense 
that God Himself is already at work, prompting 
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and animating, and so in utter reliance on His 
mighty initiative. A moral conllict there is, a 
strug^e that taxes the nerves of the soul and 
exercises all its vigilance; but it is a conllict of faith 
(1 Ti 6^*), conducted in reliance uj^n Divine re¬ 
sources (Christ, and the Holy Spirit ever taking 
of His things and inspiring the soul), not in self- 
suliicien*^ (see Gal 2"^ in contrast to Ho 10“'- V- 
gy The normal, and not only the intermittent, 
issue of such a conllict may be victory, and that 
without prescribed limit. Imilure is due to imper¬ 
fection of receptivity, intermittent * abiding.’ Yet, 
where this is understood, failure but strengthens 
for fuller victory, hy deepening the sense of de¬ 
pendence; ‘for when 1 am weak, then am 1 strong’ 
(2 Co 

Liter ATiJRB.—The g^eneral literaturo is much the same as for 
Rkobnkration, the sections in Martenscn’s Dogmatics beinjr 
specially good and suggestive. Much bearing on our topic win 
also be found in books on the Holy Spirit, e.g, Kuyper, Ths Work 
of the Holy Spirit (Eng. trana. liKJO), ana works there cited. 
Among older treatises, Marshall’s Gospel Mystery of Sanctifica^ 
OV>/i(lG90) is a classic. The Methodist doctrine of Holiness as 
‘Christian Perfection’ or ‘Perfect Love' has creatr^d quite a 
literature of its own. And in recent times a largo literaturo has 
arisen, devoted to the experimental side of the subject as placed in 
relief by the so-called ‘ Holiness Movement,'of which * Perfection¬ 
ism ’ is one special phase. But such literature is not, as a rule, 
marked by much exegetical precision, and is apt to confuse the 
Biblical and doLMnatio standpoints. The most scholarly books of 
this type are those of Prof. H. O, O. Moule of Cambridge, e.g. 
Thoughts on Christian Sanctity and Outlines of Christian Doc- 
trine. There is a pamphlet by J, A. Beet, entitled ‘ Holiness, as 
understood by the Writers of the Bible'(^1H80), which oxaniiues 
the passages bearing on yanctifleation in a careful and scholarly | 
way. But in few books, save formal Bibli(\al Theologies, is 
sutilcient account taken of the standpoint and emphasis of the 
several Biblical writers, and in general of the ps.vchological 
conditions involved in reducing their experimental language to 
theory. J, V. BAUTLET. 

SANCTUARY. — The ideas underlying ‘sanc¬ 
tuary,’ a sacred or ‘holy place* tyip —the | 

former, however, is rarely, the latter never, used 
in OT of the local sanctuaries, for which tlie 
Canaanite term np;i is regularly employed *), form 
part of the larger group of bleas associated with 

* lioly,* ‘holiness,’ etc., which have been analyzed 
and discussed in their manifold applications in the 
article Holiness in OT (vol. ii., see esp, p. 396®). 
In dealing with early Semitic religion, the term 

* sanctuary ’ is used in a wider and a narrower 
application. On the one hand, the whole territory 
in wdiich a particular deity is worshipped was in a 
sense his sanctuary; in this sense Canaan, ‘J"’s 
land ’ (Hos 9^), is also His house (8^ 9^®) and a ‘ holy 
larul ’ (Zeph ,3^^). On the other hand, in every such 
territory there were particular spots which were 
regarded as the favourite haunts of the god, at 
which he had iiianifosted his power in the jiast, 
and was supposed to be still peculiarly accessible 
to his worshippers. Such primitive sanctuaries 
consisted of imposing natural objects—in particu¬ 
lar, mountains, springs of water with the fertile 
sj»ots around them, a wide - spreading tree with 
tne ground beneath its shade, or more arbitrarily 
selected spots associated with visible manifestations 
of the deity (theopbanies). When the Hebrews 
entered Palestine they found the land thickly 
stmlded with such local sanctuaries, each of them 
a centre of Canaanite worship. As the country 
gradually came under their control, its sacred places 
became ipso facto sanctuaries of the national God, 
Jail well. Only a few typical examples can be men¬ 
tioned here,t reference being made once for all to 
tile special articles on the places named. 

* That * sanctuary ’ {mUj^dash) and * high place ’ {bdmdh^ are 
synonymous in the older literature is evident from Am 7» and 
Is lOi*. Of. Esk 20*»^- where * high hill ’ also appears as a synonym 
of * high place.' 

t A German scholar, Freiherr von Gall, has recently investi¬ 
gated over one hundred, E. and W. of the Jordan, In his 
monograph on ancient Israelite sanctuaries (Altisrael. Kult- 
stdtten, 1898). 


(а) Comparatively limited in number are the Instances whore 
springs and wells are attested as the sites of sanctuaries in our 
extant literature. The best known are the ancient sanctuary of 
Bbkusurba, associated by tradition with Abraham (Gn 21^1) and 

I Isaac (2G^), and retaining its sanctity to a late date (see below); 
Kadesu ‘ holy place *), also named En-mishpat or Judgment- 
spring (147), and Bber-lahai-roi (167- H). Qihom, the modern 
Virgin’s fountain, on the west side of the Kidron ravine, was 
the site of Solomon’s consecration, and therefore a sanctuary of 
repute <1 K 183- 3y); his rival Adonijah assembled his friends by 
another sacred si>ot, * the Serpent stone * (Zourlbth), wliich was 
by En-rogel, the fuller's spring (1 K l^). 

(б) More numerous were the sacred trees, which played an 
important part in the religion of the heathen Semites, and are 
still objects of veneration among the fellohin of Syria, as the 
pieces of cloth hung on their branches and the fragments of 
broken pottery underneath amply testify. Abraham’s flrst altar 
on the soil of Oanoan was raised beneath the shade of the 
terebinth of Morbii (Gn 1*28 7 RVm) at ‘the place of Shechem/ 
an eloquent witness to the extreme anlicpiity of this oracular 
sanctuary. Here were buried the objectionable images of 
Jacob’s household (SG"*) ; and the same tree, no doubt, is associ¬ 
ated with Joshua (Jos 2438^ ) and Abimelech (Jg O®). Of equal 
antiquity was another sanctuary, the terebinths of Mamub at 
Hebron (Gn 1818). These tree-sanctuaries, indeed, figure with 
peculiar frequency in the legends of tlie patriarchs—a fact which 
18 to be Interpreted as implying their existence long before the 
Hebrew conquest. Besides those already noted at Shechem 
and Hebron, others are found at Beersbeba (Gn 21-*3), at a siiot 
near Bethel (358), and, from a later period, at Ophrah (Jg tjHf-34). 
The fact that Justice was uniformly dispensed under religious 
sanction and protection implies the presence of a sanctuary at 
the palm of Deborah (Jg 48>—by several recent scholars identi¬ 
fied with the ‘ oak of weeifing ’ (see Allon-Baoutu) of Gn 8f>8 — 
and at Gibeah, where, according to the better Greek text, Saul 
sat under the tamarisk * at the high place' (see p. 197b note), 
apparently to administer Justice. Under the monarchy, itidoea, 
these tree-sanctuaries were multiplied indefinitely, as we learn 
from the vigorous polemics of the later prophets against the 
'altars upon every high hill, in all the tops of the mountains, 
arul under every green tree and under every thick oak, the place 
where they did oner sweet savour to all their idols’ (Ezk 0*3; ct. 
Dt 12^, Jer 220 and often, Is 57^). * For the sacred pole or 'askirah, 
which some authorities regard as a substitute for the living tree, 
see Asubraii, vol. i. p. 166. 

(c) The special sanctity of mountains and hioh hills was a 
widespreokd iKilief, not confined to the Semites, in the ancient 
world. The earliest sanctuary of which we have any historical, 
as distinguished from legendary, record in OT is the mountain 
sanctuary of Horkb-Sinai, * the mountain of God’ (Ex 8*, ct. I K 
198). Hkrmon, as its name implies, was invested with similar 
sanctity. Within the limits of Canaan the names of Oahmkl 
(1 K the opposing peaks of Ebal and Gkri/.im, Tabor 

(Hos 61), and the M r. or Obivkh (2 S 153*3) at once suggest them¬ 
selves. These, after all, are insignificaut in number compared 
with the innumerable * high places’or A with which the 

land was studded (see tliGii Place, yol. ii. p. 381, for ample refl.). 
Dow’n to the 7Lh cent. B.o. the religious customs of the Hebrews 
required that every town and village should have its local 
sanctuary, ^ust as In Christian lands every parish has its church. 
From the interesting narrative 1 S 9**«’. i{fi vve learn that these 
sanctuaries were situated on the nearest commanding eminence. 
Where no such eminence was available, the sanctuary, it has 
been supposed, was erected upon an artificial mound (cf. Jer 731, 
2K 17**). The usual type, however, of the artificial sanctuary, 
that is, a sanctuary created by human hands to mark the site of 
a special Divine mauifesUition, was the sacred pillar ot inasizHtah 
or the sacred stone-circle (Va^pi) or cromlech (see, for details, 
Pillar, vol. iii., and cf. Altar, vol. 1. p. 76). 

Several of the above-mentioned sanctuaries had 
a more than local rejiutation. Those of greatest 
rejmte in the Northern Kingdom wore Bethel, tlie 
chief‘royal sanctuary’(TjJ>,p AV ‘ the king’s 

chapel,’ Am 7^*), with its companion sanctuary 
Dan ; Gilgal (Am 4**, Hos 4*® etc.); and the far dis¬ 
tant Beersheba (Am 5® 8*^). A favourite sanctuary 

wa. 8 at Giboun, ‘the great high place’ (1 K 3^^-), 
where Solomon’s inaugural sacrilices were oirered. 
In the period from tlie conquest to the building of 
tlie temple, the presence of the ark gave a special 
sanctity to the place of its location. Thus there 
can bo no doubt that ISiiiLOii was the principal 
sanctuary in the time of the jmlges; a special 
temple ('7?'n) was built for the greater safety of the 
ark, with tlie house of Eli as its ministrant priests. 
Hence the annual religious festival at Shiloh was 
one of exceptional importance (Jg 2H®, IS 1®**^), 
Whether the important sanctuarv at Nob was 
contemporary with that at Shiloh is uncertain; 

* We do nob include here the graves of the Hebrew patriarche 
and heroes, since It is still a moot point to what extent, if at 

all. these were places of w or.ship for their desoendaoUL 
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the first mention of it occurs after the destruction 
of the latter (1 S 21 ^”^*), but this may be accidental. 
All the sacred places of the South, however, were 
soon eclipsed by the royal sanctuary at Jerusalem, 
raised on the spot consecrated by tlie theophany 
at the threshing - lloor of Araunah (2 S 24^“* 

2 Ch 3M. 

Round these ancient shrines centred the religious 
life of the Hebrews in early times. Hither they 
flocked as the annual festivals came round, at the 
recurring new moons and sabbaths, to otter their 
tithes, their first-fruits, and their sacrifices. Un¬ 
fortunately, we can only partially reconstruct either 
the equipment of these sanctuaries or the cere¬ 
monies which characterized tlie worship of an¬ 
tiquity, with its sacrificial meal and the loyous 
intercourse of the sacral community. Witiiout 
unnecessarily repeating the facts already given in 
the article Hiaii PLACE (§ iv. vol. ii. p. §82), we 
may note the indispensable altar with its almost 
universal adjuncts, the sacred pillar {mazzebah) and 
the sacred pole {'asherah)t the hall 1 S 9'^'*) or 
halls in wni(;h the sacrificial feast was held, a 
temple or shrine ( 11*109 n '3 1 K 12^^ and elsewhere) 
for the ])rotection of the sacred images which 
formed part of the equipment of some sanctuaries 
at least, such as the mysterious Ephod and the 
almost equally mysterious TEUAPHlMfsee coimnen- 
tariea on Hos 3^). 



• Ttio following is based on an article by Professor Robinson 
of Chicago fwho, thongh not the first to visit the site, was the 
first to realize its im|>ortanco, April 1000), entiUe<i ‘The High 
Place at Petra in E<lom,’ in the Biblical World, Jan. 1901; and 
on an earlier article bv Professor Ives Curtiss (who visited the 
site in July 1900) in PkFSt, Oct. 1900. 


cut 'obelisk-like columns,' about 18 ft. In height, and some 
100 ft. apart, clearly the mazzSbahs of OT. On the actual 
suirimit was a large court, 47 ft. by 20, hewn in the rock to 
the depth in parts of 18 in., and approached from below by 
a stair cut in the rock. Near the centre of the court sufficient 
rock has been left to form a raised platform 6 ft. by 2^, and 
4 in. In height. It has been suggested that here the wor¬ 
shipper stood whoso victim was being offered, the rest of the 
worshippers standing in the surrounmng court. On the west 
of the latter, facing the raised platform, stands the altar, 9 ft. 
by 0, in height 3 ft., cut free on all sides from the surrounding 
rook, and furnisljcd on the side towards the covirt with a short 
flight of four steps. On the topmost step, which is considerably 
the largest, stood the officiating priest. In the centre of the 
upper surface of the altar a rectangular depression has been 
hewn out to serve os the altar-hearth. Immediately to the 
south of the altar, and approached from it by steps, the rock 
presents a flab surface with two large ‘circular and concentric* 
cups hewn out with vertical sides, the larger 8 ft. 10 In., the 
smaller 1 ft. B in. in diameter. Here the sacrifices may have 
been prepared, as a conduit leading from the lower cup seems 
to liave served to carry away the blood of the victims. For 
further details reference must bo made to the articles cited, 
both of which are illustrated by photographs and drawings. 

From tbo time when the Hebrews served them¬ 
selves heirs to the sanctuaries of Canaan, the 
worship of J" was there celebrated for several 
centuries with the full approval of Israel’s religious 
guides (see 1 S 7^^ 1 K 3“* 18^and oft.). Such local 
worship is alone contemplated in the oldest Hebrew 
legislation (' in every place where 1 record my name 
r will come unto thee and I will bless thee,’ Ex 20^^). 
But by this multiplicity of sanctuaries the religion 
of J" was exposed to two great dangers, against 
which the prophets of the 8 th century repeatedly 
utter the most solemn warnings. In the first 
nlace, there was an ever-increasing admixture of 
heathen Canaanite elements with the purer and 
more spiritual elements of the true Hebrew cultus, 
until Hosea could truthfully declare that the 
worship of J" had practically degenerated into 
idolatry (13'“*) and its ministrants into idol-priests 
(see Chemarim), In the second place, the native 
religion, with its multiplicity of local Baalim, 
exerted a baneful influence on the Mosaic doctrine 
of the unity of J". The Northern Kingdom came 
to an end before a reformation could be effected. 
In the South, thanks to the unique position of its 
royal sanctuary and the comparative purity of the 
cultus as there practised, this twofolu danger was 
not felt to quite the same extent. Yet the de¬ 
struction of Samaria, the strongest possible proof 
of the Divine commission of her prophets, could 
not fail to make a profound impression on the best 
religious spirits of the South, while, at the same 
time, the greatly enhanced importance of the 
temple at Jerusalem would gradually tend to 
diminish the popularity and prestige of the local 
sanctuaries. Whether Hezekiah really made the 
attempt at centralization with which he is credited 
(2 K 18**) must be left an open question. The 
reform, at the best, was shortlived. Not till the 
far-reaching reformation of Josiah, under the im- 
me<Uate inspiration of Deuteronomy (n.c. 622-621), 
were efl'ective measures taken for the destruction 
of the local sanctuaries and the deportation of their 
priests to Jerusalem (2 K 23). The losses as well 
as the gains of so drastic a measure of reform have 
been set forth under the article High Place (with 
which compare Deuteronomy, Josiah). In the 
Priestly document (P) the battle has long been 
won, and scarcely an echo remains. The law and 
practice of one central sanctuary ore transferred to 
the period of the 'desert wanderings (see Taber¬ 
nacle), an unhistorical presentation of the religious 
history of the Hebrews which dominates the whole 
subsequent literature, and has prevailed to our 
own day. 

In what has been said up to this point, the 
purely religious aspect of the ancient sanctuaries 
has been properly kept in the foreground. But, in 
early times at least, these sanctuaries were also 
the seats of justice {64fjLis), of which their priests 
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were the administrators. In general, where the 
consuetudinary law of the clan or tribe proved 
inadequate, a fresh torah or Divine and autnorita- 
tive decision was sought from J"’s representatives 
at the nearest sanctuary of repute. The extant 
law-codes, further, make provision for the inter¬ 
position in specified cases of the priests of the local 
sanctuaries in their judicial capacity — whence 
their peculiar title Elohiin (see in Oxf . Hcb . 
Lex ,)^ though some of the passages in question 
(Ex 21* 22**’ [Heb. ; cf. 18*®*^-, 1 S 2^) are of 
doubtful interpretation. More explicit are the 
recommendations of Dent, regulating the procedure 
of tlie supreme court at the central sanctuary 
(Dt 17®**)- Passing from the law-codes to the 
history, we find, as has been pointed out above, 
repeated evidence of the leaders of the people 
dispensing justice at the various sanctuaries, e . g , 
Moses at En-mishpat or Kadesh (see LAW IN OT, 
vol. iii. p. 67*), Deborah, Samuel,—whose circuit 
included Bethel, Gilgal, and Mizpah, all notable 
sanctuaries (1 S 7'®),—and Saul (relF. above). 

Every primitive sanctuary, further, in virtue of 
its inviolability as tlie abode of deity, was an 
asylum or jdace of refuge. This right of asylum 
is expressly recognized in the oldest legislation, 
only cases of premeditate<l murder being excluded 
(Ex see GOEl., vol. ii. p. 223 f.; Altah, 

vol. i. p. 77*). The later institution of cities of 
refuge (see Refuge) was the necessary corollary 
of the destruction of the local sanctuaries. 

For the so-called ‘shekel of the sanctuary,’see 
Money (vol. iii. p. 422). A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SAND (V’in, d/x/jLos) consists of an aggregate of 
incoherent grains of silex, generally mixed with 
others of dillerent mineral substances, such as 
mica, felspar, and gems. It was a familiar olvject 
with writers of the Bible, and is therefore used 
emblematically, the expression ‘as the sand which 
is by the seashore ’ being found in several passages 
(Gn 2217, Jos IP, 1 S 13®, 1 K 4^® etc.). The refer- 
dice is to the line of sandhills along the coast 
of the Mediterranean (see Sea (Gkeat)) and 
Lower Egypt (Ex 2*-). 

In the following passages the word is used to 
represent—(1) Ninnberlesmess ^ vastness : the de¬ 
scendants of Abraham (Gn 22i7, Jer 33-“, Ko 9-'^, 
He 11^'“^); the store of corn gathered by Jo.seph 
in Egypt (Gn 41*1^); the nations of Canaan (.)os 
IP); the Philistines (I S 13®); the Israelites (2 S 
1711 , 1 K 4-®, Is 10“^ 481®); the captives of the 
Chalda*ans (Hab P); Solomon’s largeness of heart, 
i.fi. wisdom (1 K 4'-*® [Heb. 5®]); (2) heaviness (Job 
6®, Pr 27 ®); (3) an insecure foundation (Mt 7 ^'). 

E, Hull. 

SANDAL. — See Dress, vol. i. p. (>27. 

SAND PLIES (RVrn of Ex and AVis 
See Lice. 

SAND LIZARD.-~~Sec Snail. 

SANHEDRIN.— 

i. The name and ita history. 

ii. Oriarin and history of the institution. 

iii. Place of meeting-. 

Iv, Composition, and qualifications for memborship, 

V. The president. 

vi. Functions and procedure. 

vil. Ijatest history. 

Literature. 

i. The Name and its Ui & TOTiY.-Sanhedrin 
(i.«. avv^dpiov) was the name applied to the highest 
court of justice and supreme council at Jerusalem, 
and in a wider sense also to lower courts of justice. 
In the Jewish tradition-literature this designation, 
borrowed from the Greek, alternates with tlie post- 
biblical Heb. |n n'3, Aram. Min '3. The Hebrew- 


Aramaic form (we find also the punctuation 

ni^f9) sprang from the Greek word, the aspiration 
of the second vowel (from fSpa) becoming audible 
and being transcribed with n. The ending -loi/ 
was pronounced as a monosyllable, with elision 
of the 0 , as in other words with the same ending 
(cf. pisVsssTraXdrtov, i.e. palatium). The word, how¬ 
ever, is found written also without n (see Levy, 
Wdrterh, z. den Targumim^ ii. 175 ; NUWB iii. 
6536). From |mmD, which sounded like a Semitic 
plural, there was even formed a sing, form 
which is met with not infrequently. Both forms 
were treated as feminines. From was formed 
the plur. niNi-injD. 

Owing to the character of the ancient traditions 
embodied in the Talmudic literature, it cannot be 
gathered from these when the employment of the 
Greek word began. In the halachic tradition it 
makes its appefirance as completely naturalized 
and belonging to the ancient vocabulary of this 
tradition. The first historical statement in which 
Josephus employs the word a-uyidpioe has regard to 
the procedure of the Roman governor of Syria, 
Gabinius, who abrogated the constitution of the 
country of the Jews, and divided the latter into 
five districts, ejich with a synedrion at its head 
{Ant» XIV. V. 4). One of tliese synedria liad its 
seat at Jerusalem, and was of exactly tlie same 
rank as the others. But it is not likely that the 
name first took root on this occasion (u.c. 67), and 
in consequence of the action of Gabinius, For 
if the term was first employed in his decree 
degrading the supremo council of .Ferusalem, it 
would surely not have been retained when, a few 
years afterwards, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem re¬ 
gained its dignity ; nor, if it bad had so hateful an 
origin, would it nave gained the popularity which 
is conspicuous in its employment in the national 
tradition, and especially in that connected wdth 
religious legislation. But a direct proof of the 
earlier origin of our loan-word may be drawn from 
the Alexandrian translation of the OT. In the 
LXX version of JJie Bo ok of P r overbs (rwiSpiov l a 
lu^eTpr ettyTre^cnt^; so in 15^7 to reproduce i'id 
irTTlie sense"oT^imlierativo assembly’ (cf. also 
11 *® and 3®®, likcwi.se Jer 15*7). In 26®* ‘?np 3 is ren¬ 
dered by (Tvvedplots. But specially striking are 
the renderings of 22** and 31^. In the former of 


these ]>assages the translator read |'t n '3 SB'S for 
pT nasys, and rendered accordingly ^rav ydp KaOiay 
iv avvedpltp, where, however, avvidpiov is, as in the 
language of the Palestinian schools, enuivalent to 
pi n'j. In the other passage the second half of the 
verse is rendered ijyUa hv Kadlcrj) iv aw^dpLip /xerd 
Ttvv yepbvTwv Karolsiov rrjs yijs, Tlio adilition iv 
<Tvvedplu> is plainly occasioned by tlie mention of 
the ‘ eiders^ of the land, for the members of the 
Sanhedrin are called {irpca^impoL), and the 
Sanhedrin itself (see below) also bears the title 
yepovala ,— Now we do not know when the Book 
of Proverbs was translated into Greek, hut in all 
probability it is included among the ‘ other books,’ 
be.sides the Pentateuch and the Prophets, whose 
translation into Greek is mentioned in the Prologm? 
to Sirach. In that case the Greek translation of 
Proverbs would have been in existence as early as 
B.C. 130, and crvviSpiov had been then for a long 
time the common property of the Jewish school 
speech, into which it must have fouml its way at 
tne era of the Graeco-Syrian supremacy. 

ii. Origin and History of the Institution. 
—1. It might be assumed beforehand that the 
institution which received the Greek title awiSpLov 
in the 2nd cent. R.C. had also an existence of 
some kind during the earlier centuries of the 
second temple. It has been suggested that the 
Great Synagogue (nSun noia), which in the 
school tradition (see A both i. 1) forma the connect- 
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ing link between the hint of the Prophets and the 
first teachers of the Law who are named in the 
Greek period, was nothing else than the supreme 
council of Jerusalem, afterwards called the San¬ 
hedrin. But it is to be noted as a fact that the 
school tradition itself understands by nVnan noja 
not an institution persisting for centuries, but 
that extremely important assembly held under 
Ezra and Nehemiah (Neh 8-10), which was called 
the ‘ great,* just as 1 Mac 14“ gives the name 
a-vvayuryi] ficydXrj to the assembly which nominated 
Simon hereditary prince and higli priest. Of 
course it is possible that the supreme council of 
.Jerusalem was thought of as the continuation of 
that great assembly, or, rather, that the great 
assembly was thought of as the supremo council, 
the Sanhedrin of the period between the last of 
the Prophets and the beginning of the Greek 
domination. Such a conccj)tion would make its 
\vay all the more readily, seeing that later tradi¬ 
tion contracted this period to a few decades. Tt 
would also explain the circumstance that in the 
Iloll of Fasts {Megillat Taanith) the Sanhedrin is 
called MniS'UD (=nD3D) in the passage cited below. 
An actual trace of the highest court of justice as 
it existed in Jerusalem at the close of the Persian 
period should perhajis be discovered in the de¬ 
scription of the college of judges which, according 
to 2 Ch 19®, king Jehoshaphat instituted at Jeru¬ 
salem, and whose functions are specified, having 
regard toDtlT®. Tn this description the Chronicler 
had before his mind’s eye the institution as it 
existed in Jerusalem in his own day. 

2. In the records relating to the Greek period 
wo find the supreme council of Jerusalem bearing 
the designation yepov<rla. It is so named by 
Antiochus the Great (c. 200 B.C.) at the head of 
the leading classes of tlie Jews who are freed from 
all imnosts and taxes (Jos. Ant, Xll. iii. 3). 
Antioenus v., in a letter to the Jewish people 
(n.c. 164), oilers greetings rj yepovat*^ tlcp 'lovdalwy 
(2 Mac IT'*’). Elsewhere, too, in the narratives of 
the Maccabiean era there is mention of the 7 fpou(rla, 
or we find the first place assigned to the ‘elders* 
(ol wpefffi&rfpoi) of Israel (cf. HchUrer, GJV^ ii. 192 
{ITJP II. i. 167]). In the Talmudic tradition the 
Sanhedrin of the Ilasmona'an period is called 
'KUDrn hv pi n’n ‘ house of justice of the Has- 
monceans* {Ahoda zara 3G/>; Sanhed. S2a), Its 
history coincides partially with the history of the 
conflicts between the Pharisees and Sadducees. 
When John llyrcamis, towards the end of his 
reign, shook himself loose from the Pharisees and 
declared their enactnionts to be without force (Jos. 
Ant, XVI. xi. 1), ho is not likely to have accom¬ 
plished this without having expelled the Pharisaic 
members from the Sanhedrin. There came thus 
into being a * Sadduccan Sanhedrin ’ (o'pn); hv piinao; 
cf. D*pn3< pi n'3 of Bab. Sanhed, 52^), as it is called 
in a valuable tradition preserved in § 10 of the Roll 
of Fasts {Megillat Taanith) which is of importance 
for the history of the Sanhetirin. Here it is said 
that on the 28th of the month 'rebet: Sy aa'n' 

an, i.e, ‘ the assembly constituted itself according 
to the law,* or * the assembly sat for judgment.* 
According to the accompanying gloss, whicli rests 
beyond doubt on historical tradition, this event, 
whose memory was thus perpetuatetl by an anni¬ 
versary, took place in the reign of Jannieus, and 
consisted in the expulsion of the Saddmrean 
members from the Sanhedrin, and in the constitu¬ 
tion of a now Sanhedrin, whoso deliberations were 
conducted on Pharisaic principles, under the 
leadership of Simon ben Shetach. But this victory 
of the Pharisees was soon followed by the bitterest 
conflicts between them and Alexander Jannneus, 
and by the consequent supremacy of the Sadducee.s 
ill the Sanhedrin, which, however, had to yield 


in turn to that of the Pharisees under Jannaeus 
successor Salome Alexandra. 

In the brothers’ quarrel amongst the sons of 
Alexandra, the Sanhedrin must again have jilayed 
its rble. This strife led to the intervention of 
Rome, and not long afterwards to the above- 
mentioned degradation of the Sanhedrin by Ga- 
binius. This degradation, however, was only 
transient, and soon we find the Sanhedrin sitting 
in judgment upon Herod the young so^ of Anti¬ 
pater {Ant. XIV. ix. 4). This memorable judicial 
sitting was destined to be fateful for the San¬ 
hedrin, those who took part in it falling victims to 
the bloody revenge of Herod when he came to 
power {ib.). The institution itself Herod allowed 
to continue. He even utilized the Sanhedrin to 
get sentence of death passed upon the aged Hyr- 
canus {Ant. xv. vi. 3). 

3. Durin" the period of the Roman procurators, 

which was interrui»ted for a few years (A.D. 41-44) 
by the reign of Agripi)a I., the Sanhedrin continued 
to be the supreme authority of the Jewish people. 
It appears as such in the NT narratives of the 
trial of Jesus (Mt 2G»7, Mk 14^ Lk 22««, Jn 1P’), 
as well as on other oijcasions in the early days of 
(Jhristianity (Ac 4^® 22^ 23^®^* 24“). Jesus 

Himself once (Mt 5-^) names the Sanhedrin as the 
tribunal called on to give judgment in the case of 
capital offences. In Josephus’ record of the events 
that occurred in the times of the last procurators 
and during the war against Rome, the Sanhedrin 
i.s mentioned sometimes as awldpiov and sometimes 
as /3 ouXt^. Or he speaks, as is almost his uniform 
jiractice in his autobiograidiy, of the Koivbv twv 
L€ p 0 <ro\v/xLTiVP (Vita 12. 13. 38. 49. 70), or, shortly, 
t6 koip6p {ib. 52. 60), meaning by this especially the 
Sanhedrin. It was the latter that during the first 
years of the war with Rome guided atfairs and 
organized the struggle. But when the Zealots 
seized the reins of power in the besieged Jeru¬ 
salem, they no doubt put the Sanhedrin aside. 
In order to j^rociirc a sentence of death upon a 
man who had incurred their displeasure, the 
Zealots assembled ad hoc a tribunal of 70, in which 
Joseplius {BJ IV. V. 4) sees a caricature of the 
regular court. Amongst the traditions relating 
to the nudancholy events connected with the fall 
of the Jewish State, we read not only of the 
destruction of the Temple but of the ‘ cessation of 
the Sanhedrin * {Sota ix. end; Echa rabbathi on 
La 6*®). * XVith it,* we are told, ‘ ceased the joyous 

song of the feasts.* 

4. As the Jewish people itself, immediately after 
the destruction of Jerusalem, began a new life in 
Palestine uiuler new conditions, so also the Sanhed¬ 
rin of Jerusalem experienced a kind of resurrec¬ 
tion. At Jabneh (Janinia) an assembly of teachers 
of the Law constituted itself and regarded itself 
as the continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. In 
the first instance a university or academy, but 
then an assembly which deliberated, which inter¬ 
preted the laAVs of the Jewish religion, and thus 
became really a legislative and judicial body,—this 
new Sanhedrin, as constituted at Jamnia, had 
many points of close contact with the old council 
of Jerusalem. And when Jamnia ceased to be the 
central point of Jewish scribism, the Sanhedrin 
migrated—so the tradition expressed it {Rosh 
haahanaZlaby upon the authority of R. Jochanan, 
t 279)—to other places, till it settled down at 
Tiberias. This notion of the persistence of the 
Sanhedrin even after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
anti of its continuance in the high schools of 
Palestine, has largely influenced the traditions 
about the Sanhedrin. What wa.s true of the new 
institution was transferred to the ancient one, and 
the historical picture of the latter was thus 
essentially changed. Yet it may be assumed, on 
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the other hand, that faithful adherence to tradi- The derivation of this number from that of the 70 


tion about the ancient Sanhedrin secured the 
retention in the new body of many peculiarities 
of the institution as it Imd existed in its last 
decades. In this way even the statements about 
the Sanhedrin preserved in Tannaite tradition and 
in halachic theory may be treated as historical 
evidence. It is hard, to be sure, to bring this 
evidence into harmony with the statements of 
Josephus and the NT, but all the same it is to 
these lirst-named witnesses that we owe our 
acquaintance with most of the features in the 
picture we are to draw of the character and 
activity of the Sanhedrin. 

.5. In distinction from the lesser courts of justice 
which were found in all the cities of the Jews’ 
country, the Sanhedrin at Jerusalem was called 
the Great Sanhedrin (nSn: pn.ijD or the 

same as pi n’3). The Mishna {Sanhed, i. 6) 
says on this point; ‘There was a great Sanhedrin 
of 71 meinuers and a little Sanhedrin of 23.’ 
According to the Tannaite Jose b. Chalaftha, well 
known as a chronologist and a source of historical 
information, there were in Jerusalem itself, besides 
tlic Great Sanhedrin, other two little synedria, 
I'his statement, whicli is coupled with infonna- 
tion about the activity of the Sanhedrin (Tosefta, 
Chaffiga ii. 1), and Sanhed, vii. 1 ; Jerus. Scinhed. 
]9(J; iiab. Saiihed. eSHA), agrees with the anonymous 
statement of the Mishna {Sanhed, xi. 2) and the 
Sifr6 (on I)t 17«, § 152), 

iii. Flaci: of Meeting. —The seats of the two 
lesser courts of justice of Jerusalem are specified 
in the above passages as, respectively, ‘ the entrance 
of the Temple mount’ [in one version ‘the Temple 
mount’], and ‘ the entrance of the Temple court’ 
[in one version ‘ of the CliOl,’ Middolh ii. 3]. The 
legend of the destruction of Jerusalem {Echa 
rab, Fromm, n. 23, ih. on La 2‘^ and 4^®; ^oheL 
rah. on Kc 3’® ; Bab. Gif tin 576) also speaks of the 
great and the little Sanhedrin.—As tlie seat of 
the Great Sanhedrin, the Tannaite tradition (be¬ 
sides the above-cited passages, see Mishna, Peak 
ii. 6, Eduffoth vii, 4) names ‘the Hall of Hewn 
Stone’ (n’i:n riDrS), which, according to Middoth 
V. 4, was on tlie south si<le of the great court. 
This hall served the priests also for the disposing 
by lot of their functions (Mishna, Tainid ii. end ; 
d osefta, Yoma ii. 10 ; Bab. Yotna 25rt), and as 
the ])Iace for the recitation of Sherna' {Tamid 
iv. end). 

Acoorflinfjr to a baraitha of tho Bab. Talmud (Vomn 26a) the 
•Hall of Hewn Stone' was in the form of a ‘groat basilica.’ 
Ibit this sUtoment may have arisen from tiie description of the 
basilica at AlexandriaTn which tho Sanhedrin there held Its 
sittings (Toa. Svkka iv. 6; Bab. Snkka 53b). Abayi, a Bab, 
Amora of the 4th cent., inferred from the slatemonls alxnit the 
use of the Hall of Hewn Stone, that tho latter lay half on sacred 
ground and half outside it. In any case the Hall must be 
thought of as within the Temple area, and the view of Schiirer 
{GJV^ il. 311) that nMjn means the and nujn nDEl*? the 

hall by the I'l/stvs, and that the latter is identical with the 
mentioned by Jos<*phus {liJ V. iv. 2), cannot hold ground. 
Joseplius gives in this passage the situation of the place where 
the ‘ council ’ (Sanhedrin) held its sittings during tho last years 
of the Jewish State. But, oticording to a trorlition which is to 
he regarded as In its kernel true, during the last years of 
. Jerusalem the sittings of the Sanhedrin were no longer held in 
the Hall of Hewn Stone, hut were removed from it to a place 
called the * trade hall' (null, rar. lec. plur. nVun ‘trade halls’), 
and from there again to ‘Jerusalem’ (Shahbath 16a; Rosh 
hashana 3la; Sanhed. 41a; Aboda zara 86). According to 
this authority the liist sittings of tho Sanhedrin were held 
outside the 'Temple area, in the city itself, and it is to this 
situation that Josephus’ words al)Out the /SwXs In the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the ivffTot refer, 

iv. COMBOSITION OF THE COURT.— 1. The Great 
Sanhedrin consisted, according to tbe above-cited 
testimony of the Mishna, of 71 members. It is 
calletl on that account inxi o'var Sr p^^^J0 {Shehuotk 
ii. 2), or nnKi D'pnr Sr pi n'3 (Jose b. Chalaftha, /.<?.; 
cf. also Mishna, Sanhtd. i. 5; Tos. Sanhed, iii. 4). 


elders of Nu 11^®, which with Moses amounted to 71, 
appears to be old (Mishna, Sanhed. i. 6; Sifrd on 
EumherSy § 92). It is questionable wliether it was 
this derivation that determined the number of 
members, or whether the number already estab- 
lishetl found its sanction by thus going back to 
the Bible narrative. According to tlie aocve-cited 
statement about tbe basilica or Alexandria, there 
was in that city also a Sanhedrin of 71 members. 
The same number was retained at Jarania, for, as 
Simon b. Azzai (before A.D. 150) relates, there 
were 72 elders present, when Eloazar b. Azarja 
was associated with Gamaliel il. as president 
(Mishna, Zebachim i. 3 ; Yadaim iii. 5, iv. 2), i.c. 
one more than the usual number. An isolated 
tradition, from Jehudah b. llai, fixes the total 
membersiiip at 70 (Mishna, Sanhed. i. 6; Tos. 
Sanhed. iii. 9), and tho Great Sanhedrin is called 
accordingly D’yasr hv 'o (Sifr6 on Numbers^ § 92). 
Josephus likewise chose 70 of the elders of the 
land to constitute the supreme authority in the 
province of Galilee, which had been assigned to 
lim {BJ II. XX. v); and in the same way the court 
set up by the Zealots (see above, ii. 3) numbered 
70 members. The vacillation of our authorities 
between the numbers 70 and 71 is no doubt duo to 
the circumstance that the president might be 
regarded as belonging to the total number or not. 

2. We have no positive information as to who 

composed tho Sanhedrin. Tlie halachic tradition 
on tliis point must be regarded as theory, derived 
only in part from the actual condition of things. 
Tho members of tbe Sanhedrin were called oupj 
‘elders’(= 7rpecr/3crepoi), a name which gained its 
special sense from the fact that the Sanhedrin 
was regarded as an institution set up by Moses 
when he nominated the 70 elders (Nu 11). It is 
members of the Sanhedrin that are meant when it 
is said that the preparing of the high priest for 
Ids functions on tho Day of Atonement is to bo 
attended to by 'jpto D’jpi (Yoma i. 3, 5). 

Again, [p| is douotless to be taken in its special 
sense of member of the Sanhedrin, when the 
epithet jpjn is applied to Shammai, Hillel, and 
Hillers grandson Gamaliel I. In the NT the 
members of the Sanhedrin {irpeapuTcpoL, or irpea. tov 
XaoO) are often named along with the chief priests 
(dpXLcpzU) and the scribes (7pagiLiarfcts), for tlie 
membership of the Sanhedrin was recruited from 
these two leading classes (Schiirer, I.c. p. 200). 
Josephus, in whose writings the Sanhedrin is 
frequently called pov\'fff also calls its members 
^ovXevrat (BJ IT. xvii. 1). This designation prob¬ 
ably accounts for one of the halls of the Temple 
being called 'i3u‘?u ‘ hall of the ^ovXevraU 

The same hall afterwards bore the name ‘ hall 

of the (Mishna, Yoma i. 1). This lost title, wiilch hoe 

been handed down by tho 'rannaitw Jehtidah b. llai (Bab. 
Yoma 8b), is ciuite worthy of crc<lit, and it aupporte the 
suggestion of Senurer that by the n-pcthpci should be understood 
the higliest in rank of the merabera of the Sanhedrin, the ‘ first 
ten’ of whom wo hear under the procurator Festua (Ant. 
XX, vili. 11, •tc'vf frpirovf cf. Schurpr, I.c. p. 201 f.). Upon 

the above-cited authority of Jehudah b. Ilui we are told that 
the irpitipoi were changed every twelve months, ao that the 
rank of 'first ten’ was enjoyed by different membera of the 
Sanhedrin every year. If we, further, take into oexjount that 
the institution of the wpoiipct was of late origin, we can readily 
understand how the above change of name for the hall also 
came into use. The circumstance that the ‘ hall of the wpi^pu ’ 
was the private residence of the high priest is not difficult to 
explain, considering the relation of the high priest to the 
Sanhedrin. The ^ovXwroti, afterwards the nptilpti, may have 
assembled in the house of the high pHcst (of, Mt Mk 14**) 
before taking their places In the public sitting of the Sanhedrin. 

3. Of distinctions of rank within the Sanhedrin 
we hear nothing, apart from the above-mentioned 
conjecture. Neither are we aware on what prin¬ 
ciple the members were nominated or how the 
Sanhedrin filled up vacancies in its number. Only 
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two, divergent, statements have come down to ns 
regarding the latter point, and of these one can 
refer only to the period i)rcceding the destruction 
of Jerusalem, whereas the other has in view 
rather the school of Jamnia and its successors. 
The first statement is found in the above-named 
narrative of Jose b. Chalaftha, and in an anony¬ 
mous precept of the Tosefta {Shekalim^ end), 
according to wJiich a seat in tlie Sanhedrin is the 
last step in the career of judge. Any one who 
distinguished himself as a judge in his place of 
residence was advanced to be a member first of 
the one, then of the other, of the two lesser 
synedria at Jerusalem, and was chosen finally to 
he a member of tlie Great Sanhedrin. According 
to the other statement (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 4 ; 
'fos. Sanhed. viii. 2), in front of the members of 
tlie Sanhedrin sat in three rows the non-ordained 
scribes, and from among these any vacancies in 
the membership were filled up, the requisite 
number being chosen and ordained according to a 
fixed order. It is plain that these two accounts of 
the filling up of vacancies relate to different periods 
of time. In the first, wliich has in view the period 
before the destruction of Jerusalem, there is no 
mention at all of the ordination of the new mem¬ 
bers, but we lind the expression which moans 
‘ cause to sit,* implying simply that the now 
member had a seat assigned him in the Sanhedrin. 
This is quite intelligible, for, according to the 
view we are considering, those who became mem¬ 
bers of the Sanhedrin had previously olliciated in 
the lower courts, and were thus ordained already. 

4. As to the qualifications for membership in 
the Sanhedrin, the oft-cited narrative of Jose b. 
Chalaftha gives a list of the personal q^ualities 
which the candidate for this high ranlc must 
possess, lie had to be learned (can), humble (rjy; 
I lab. Sanhed. 88a 113 Vsk'), popular with his 
fellow-men (udm nma nvinn mi). In the different 
versions of the passage there are yet further moral 
qualities specified. In the ancient exposition of 
Nu IP® (SifrO, § 92) it is inferred from the word 
(‘man’) that the member.s must be perfect 
men : learned, courageous, strong, and modest. 
Jochanan, tlie Palestinian Amora of the 3rd cent., 
states tlie qualifications of a member of the San¬ 
hedrin thus : tall stature, learning, dignified bear¬ 
ing, advanced age. Further, in order to bo able 
to meet the demands of his office, he must be 
acquainted witli foreign languages and initiated 
into the mysteries of the art of magic (Bab. 
Sanhed. Vlb). 

Ab the high court of histicc drsorilxvl in 2 Ch lf)8 consisted of 
‘Levites, priests, and neuds of Israclitish families,’ so in the 
ancient exposition of Dt 17» (Sifr^, ad loc., § 16 ad mit.) it is 
stated that the court dealing with law cases must have priests 
and Levites amongst its inenibers, but that even without these 
it might be legitimately composed. A rule of the Mishna 
{KiddiirShin iv. 6) is to tne effect that an inquiry os to purity 
of family descent is not to be carried beyond the Sanhitirin, 
since no one can be a member of It whose origin is not unques¬ 
tionable. It is actually prescribed in another rule {^Sanhed. 
Iv. 2) that Judges in criminal cases, including therefore members 
of tne Sanhedrin, are to be only priesta, Levites, or Israelites 
whose daughters may be married by priests. 

V. The President of the Sanhedrin.— 1. On 
this point the tradition-literature contains state¬ 
ments which it is difficult or impos.sible to recon¬ 
cile with the reports of Josephus and the NT. 
Tlie last are meagre, indeed, and do not give a 
distinct picture of the method of procedure in tlie 
Sanhedrin and of the action of its president. But 
from Josephus we learn that in B.c. 47 the Has- 
momean high priest and prince Hyreanus ii. called 
the Sanhedrin together and directed the procedure 
in the c.ase of Herod {Ant. Xiv. ix. 4f.), and that 
in A.D. 62 the Sadducean high priest Ananus li. 
summoned the Sanhedrin, in order to have some 
sentences of death passed {ib, XX. ix. 1). At the 


trial of Jesus, the high priest Caiaphas appears at 
the head of the Sanhedrin (Mt 26”), as does the 
high priest Ananias at the trial of St. Paul (Ao 
24‘). Of such a function belonging to the high 
priest (cf. also 2 Ch 19'^) there is not the slightest 
trace in the tradition-literature. On the contrary, 
it is assumed as an axiom that the Sanhedrin had 
its own president, making up the number of 
members to 71 (see above). The simplest designa¬ 
tion of the president is pi n*3 rai ‘ head of the 
house of justice* {Hash hashana ii. 7, iv. 4), which 
in the later haggadic literature is represented by 
pnnio hvf i?Ni {Pesikta rabbathi, c. xi. p. 436), 
pin:o 'ivKi {TancJiurna, ed. Bulior, i. 175), ’»ki 
niHiinaD {Esther rab. on P^). But the title that 
must be regarded as peculiar to the president is 
n n'3 3K ‘ father of the liouse of justice.* ^ As 
lead of the supreme court, the ^Ah Beth Din is 
once named after the king {Yoina vii. 5), once 
after the ‘prince* {Taanith ii. 1), by which last 
title is meant the head of the State, who, after the 
us.age of the Pentateuch and especially of Ezekiel, 
is B-equently called in the halachic literature 
‘prince*; once it is expressly said, with allusion 
to Lv 4^2, .11 K'rj.i ini’Ki {Horayoth iii. 3). 

Now, remarkably enough, the same word n'C'] 
became the title of the president of the Sanhedrin. 
The sitting arrangements of the Sanliedrin are 
thus de.scribed (Tos. Sanhed. viii. 1; Jems. Sanhed. 
19c): ‘The Sanhedrin sat in a semicircle [lit. ‘like 
the half of a circular threshing-floor*]; in tlie 
middle sat the Nasi, and the elders [i.e. the mem¬ 
bers of the Sanhedrin] sat upon his right hand and 
upon his left.* This statement appears to relate to 
the Sanhedrin of Jamnia, for it is followed im¬ 
mediately by the reminiscences of a teacher of the 
Law' regarding that Sanhedrin. Eleazar b. Zadok 
reports; ‘When R. Gamaliel [Gamaliel ii.] held 
the presidency at Jamnia, my father and another 
sat to the right, the others to the left.* 

2. It is not till the post-Hadrianic era that the 
*Ab BHh Din ajjpears side by side with the Nasi 
as ioint-presideiit. Jochanan (t 279) records— 
doubtless on the basis of trustworthy tradition 
—that K. Simon b. Gamaliel (the son of Gamaliel 
II.) was Nasi, Avhile K. Nathan Avas Ab B6th Din 
(Bab. Horayoth 13b). This double presidency, to 
designate which the tAAm titles of the president of 
the Sanhedrin are utilized, is carried back, in a 
quite isolated notice of the Mishna {flhagiga ii. 2), 
to the time when the Temple still existed. We are 
told there of a controversy about a religious laAV 
which Avent on for live generations, ahvays betAveen 
tAA'o teachers of the LaAv. The five pairs of teachers 
named (the last pair being Ilillel and Shammai) are 
the same Avho, according to the Mishna (A6o^6 i. 1), 
were the bearers of the tradition, and who are 
once {Peah ii. 6) summarily designated, as such, 
null ‘ the Pairs.* That these pairs Avere the most 
noted teachers of their time, the Pharisaic heads 
of the scliools of the 2nd and 1st cent. R.C., is 
knoAvn to ns also from other traditions about most 
of them. But the above notice, according to wliich 
the first of the pairs Avas ahvays Nasi and the 
second Ab B@th Din, must be regarded as a trans¬ 
ferring of later relations to early times. If ‘ pair * 
had the meaning attributed to it by the author of 
the notice, it Avould be incomprehensible, apart 
from anything else, why the series of pairs came 
to an end with Hillel and Shammai. Nevertheless, 
the ‘Pairs* belonged to the leading members of the 
Sanhedrin, as is AA'itnessed in the case, for instance, 
of Simon h. Shetach, from other quarters. One 
of the pairs, Shemayah and Ahtalion, is mentioned 
also by Josephus as belonging to the Sanhedrin 
{Ant. XV. i. I, Avhere they appear as PoUion and 
Sameas). 

3. Yet another transference of later relations to 
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earl^ times took place with respect to the title 
Nasi, This title, which from the second half of 
the 2nd cent. A. D. onwards had become hereditary, 
was also attributed to the forefathers of its heredi¬ 
tary bearers. It was said (Bab. Shahbath 15a) 
that Hillel, his son Simon, Simon’s son Gamaliel, 
and Gamalierc son Simon, held the position of 
Nasi during the last century of the second Temnle 
(B.G. 30~A.D. 70) ; and the aimointment of Hillel 
to be Nasi, i,e. president of the Sanhedrin, is 
described in a narrative emanating from the 
Tannaite period (Tos. Pesachim iv. end ; Jems. 
Pesach, 33a ; Bab. Pesach, 66a). Both this 
narrative and the above chronological notice, 
apart from the title Nasi, have a historical 
foundation. For, although we hear nothing else¬ 
where of Hillel’s son, we know that Hillel himself, 
as well as his grandson Gamaliel l. and his great- 
grandson Simon b. Gamaliel I., were amongst the 
leading men in Jerusalem. The last named was 
one of the directors of the war against the Romans, 
as we learn from Josephus {BJ iv. iii. 9; Vita, 38), 
who, moreover, mentions that he was descended 
from an illustrious family. Hillel and Gamaliel I. 
are known not only as notable scribes, but also as 
the founders of institutions and enactments, which 
prove that they must have played a leading rdlo 
in the supreme court, the Sanhedrin. That 
Gamaliel I., at whose feet Saul of Tarsus, the 
future Apostle Paul, sat as a pupil (Ac 22®), took 
the lead in the Sanhedrin, may oe seen from the 
well-known narrative of Ac Of course, all 

this does not prove that Hillel and his successors 
were presidents of the Sanhedrin. The statements 
of Josephus and the NT about the presidency of 
the high priest are too delinite to be got over. 
But, on tne other hand, we may not summarily 
reject the supposition tliat in a body, composed 
for the most part of scribes and called on to decide 
questions which demanded an expert acquaintance 
with the Law, the heads of the scribal oody took 
the first place side by side with the high priests, 
who were only exceptionally scribes as well, and 
that perhaps the Pharisaic neads of schools were 
even formally invested with a certain rank in the 
Sanhedrin, approaching closely to that of president. 

In this way, as a matter of fact, the title * father of the 
house of justice ’ ('A6 BMh Din) may, as has been held by many 
investigators, have been in use even at a time when the 
president proper of the Sanhedrin was still the high priest. On 
closer corisldcration one cannot escape the impression that 
neither at the time of the Hasmonaoan high priests nor at that 
of the high priests appointed by Herod and by the Roman 
procurators, could the Sanhedrin have been without a guidance 
not identical with the presidency of the high priest. The 
school traditions rogartiing the position held by tne Pharisaic 
school heads in the Sanhedrin possess thus a kernel of historical 
truth, even if they are adapted to later conditions and artificially 
constructed. 

4. Another question is how the term Nasi, 
which is used tor the head of the State, could 
come to be the title of the president of the 
Sanhedrin. Two hypotheses are possible, (a) The 
title may go back to the time wlien the high 
priest who as such presided over the Sanhedrin 
was also actually prince (h'^j) or head of the State, 
i.e. to the time of the Hasmonman rulers. Or (6) 
the title ‘ prince ’ may have been given, after the 
destruction of Jerusalem, to the president of the 
Sanhedrin at Jamnia, Gamaliel il., in order, as it 
were, that at least in the naming of the head of 
the highest authority which had arisen from the 
ruins of the national independence, there might be 
preserved a symbol of that independence. The 
second hypothesis is the more likely, because the 
first would imply that the title ifasi continued 
^used during more than a whole century until 
it was revived in the way indicated in the second 
explanation, after the fall of Jerusalem. 

6. The assumption of the title by Gamaliel ll. 

VOIb IV.—26 
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I and then by his son Simon was prooably connected 
j with the belief that the family of Hillel was 
descended from the Davidio royal house. There 
was thus coupled with the title in an esoteric kind 
of way a recollection of the former princes of the 
house of David. It was not till the time of 
Gamaliel ll.’s grandson Jehudah I., who was called 
NaH Kar* that the title became the official 

designation of the head, recognized even by the 
Roman government, of the Jews in Palestine, i.e, 
of their patriarch. Its meaning as president of 
the Sanhedrin then fell into the second place. 

vi. Functions AND Procedure.—1. The Great 
Sanhedrin at Jerusalem was primarily the supreme 
court of justice, which had either the sole right of 
judgment in certain specially important matters, 
or was appealed to on questions upon which the 
lower coiirts were unable to come to a decision. 
As to this last point, we learn from the oft-cited 
report of Jose b. Chalaftha (Tos. Sanhed, vii. 1 and 
parall.) the following: ‘When tlie first competent 
tribunal failed to come to a finding, the litigant, 
accompanied by the most distinguished member of 
this court, betook himself to Jerusalem to submit 
his case in the first place to the two lesser synedria 
(see above). If neither of these could come to a 
decision, the question came for final judgment 
before the Great Sanhedrin.’ There can be no 
doubt that a kernel of historical truth underlies 
this description of the train of judicial procedure 
(see also Mishna, Sanhed, xi. 2).—In regard to 
cases reserved for the sole competence of the Great 
Sanhedrin, the Mishna {Sanhed. i. 5) enumerates 
the following points upon which only tlie ‘tribunal 
of the seventy-one’ was entitled to judge and pro¬ 
nounce a verdict: (1) A process aflecting a tribe; 
(2) the process against a false prophet; (3) a pro¬ 
cess allecting the high priest; (4) the sending out 
of the army to a non-compulsory war; (5) the 
extension of the city of Jerusalem ; (6) the exten¬ 
sion of the Temple courts; (7) the appointment of 
synedria over the tribes ; (8) the judging of a city 
which had lapsed into idolatry (see Dt 13^®*'^*). With 
reference to the fourth point, it is enacted also 
amongst the decrees affecting the king, that the 
latter is to lead the army out to war only upon the 
authority of a decision of the Great Sanhedrin 
(Mishna, Sanhed, ii. 4). The eight points bear, 
indeed, a theoretical stamp, and even presu])po8e 
the continued existence of the tribes (the first of 
them has for backm-ound the narrative of Jg 20 f.); 
but, on the other hand, they witness that, even in 
halachio theory, the Great Sanhedrin figures not 
merely as a court of justice, but also as the body 
! that was called on to give decisions in State 
matters and which exercised administrative autho¬ 
rity, in the fashion exhibited to us by the state¬ 
ments and narratives, meagre as they are, contained 
in other sources. A Tannaite rule (Tos. Sanhed, 
iii. 4) prescribes that the installation of a king and 
of a high priest is to belong only to the tribunal of 
the seventy-one. 

2. Cases affecting life and death came, according 
to the Mishna {Sanhed, i. 4), before the little 
Sanhedrin (of 23 members). As a matter of fact, 
in important instances the Great Sanhedrin was 
called together to pronounce judgment. Accord¬ 
ing to a Tannaite tradition (Jems. Sanhed, 18a, 
24o), the right of judging in matters of life and 
death was taken from Israel {i.e, from the Jewish 
courts) forW years before the destruction of the 
Temple. ‘ Forty ’ here is a round number and un- 
historical, but the circumstance related by this 
tradition and confirmed by the Gospel accounts of 
the trial of Jesus is historical, ana is connected 
with the restrictions imposed on the competence 
of the Jewish courts, and of the Great Sanhedrin in 
particular, in the time of the Roman procurators. 
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3. The decisions of the Great Sanhedrin ‘from 
which went forth direction for all Israel/ were of 
inviolable force, and binding upon all teachers of 
the Law and all judges. Any one of these who 
gave a judgment in opposition to its decrees was 
called a ‘rebellious elder’ (moo }pi), and was con¬ 
demned by the Great Sanhedrin [Sanhed. xi. 2-4). 
The rules for dealing with occasional errors of the 
Sanhedrin in giving decisions or in interpreting 
the Law are casuistically exhibited in the first 
chapter of the Mishnic tract Uorayoth, 

4. The Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem sat in 

the Hall of Hewn Stone (see above, iii.). Accord¬ 
ing to the report of Jose b. Chalaftha, it held its 
sittings from the time of the offering of the daily 
morning sacrihee till that of the evening sacrifice 
(Tos. Sanhed. vii. 1, and parall.). On the Sabbath 
and on feast days no sittings were held, but the 
members of the Sanhedrin assembled in the school 
situated on the temple mount {ib .; in Bab. Sanhed. 
H86, instead of the * school ’ [n'a inaB' rmon n’a] it is 
the place called Chely where at other times [see 
above,^ iii.] one of the two lesser synedria held 
its sittings). The members of the Sanhedrin sat 
in a semicircle, that they might see one another 
while deliberating (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. 2; Tos. 
Sanhed. viii. 1). ‘ Two clerks of court (['I’nn nsio) 

stood before tliem, the one to the right and the 
other to the left, and took down the words of 
those who gave their voice for acquittal and of 
those who w ere for condemnation ’ (Mishna, Sanhed. 
iv. 2). According to Jehudah b. Ilai {ih.) there 
were three clerks; one took down the votes for 
acquittal, one those for condemnation, while the 
third took down both (in order to check the 
lists of the other two). In the report of Jose b. 
Chalaftha it is said that, when a question came 
before the great Sanhedrin, and the reply could 
not be given on the ground of a tradition, it was 
decided by the votes of the majority. As to the 
mode of deliberating and voting and the distinc¬ 
tions which were observed according to the nature 
of the subiect under consideration, tradition con¬ 
tains a multitude of rules which, it may safely be 
inferred, are based upon the actual praxis of the 
Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem. Some of these 
rules may be cited : -In questions of civil right 
and in those affecting the Ceremonial Law, the 
taking of the vote began with the principal mem¬ 
ber of the Sanhedrin ; in judgments affecting life 
and death it began ‘at the side,’ i.e. with the ! 
younger members, in order that their vote might 
not be influenced by that of the leaders (Mishna, 
Sanhed. iv, j2; Tos. Sanhed, vii. 2). For a judg¬ 
ment affecting life and deatli an attendance of at 
least 23 members was required. If the result of 
the vote showed a majority of only one for ‘guilty,* 
the court had to be increased by two successively 
till the number of 71 was reached. Only when 
the full number was present, w'as a majority of one 
(36 votes against 35) sufficient to procure a con¬ 
demnation (Mishna, Sanhed. iv. ,5). 

vii. Latest Histouy of the Sanhedrin,— 
Tlie Great Sanhedrin of Jerusalem, as we have 
already said, revived, after the fall of Jerusalem, 
in the schools of Palestine. The activity of the 
college of scribes, in wliich the tradition of the 
Pharisaic schools was perpetuated and underwent 
vigorous development, attached itself to the work 
of the defunct supreme court of Jerusalem, and it 
strengthened its authority by adopting the name 
and the constitution of tlie Great Sanhedrin. 
Down to the 6th cent., i.e. down to the cessation 
of the office of patriarch or Nasi, which was heredi- 
Ury in the house of Hillel, there existed in the 
Holy Land an institution which could be regarded 
M a continuation of the Great Sanhedrin. After 
Babylon became the one centre of Jewish learnin«^ 


in the time of the Gaons, the name ‘ Sanhedrin ’ 
was given to the most eminent members of the so- 
called Kalla assemblies, the 70 scholars who sat 
in the first seven rows and who at all events were 
chosen upon a fixed principle. 

Even recent times have witnessed a revival of 
the name of the ancient Sanhedrin. In the year 
1807, at the summons of Napoleon I. there met in 
Paris an assembly of representatives of Judaism, 
which at the invitation of the Emperor himself 
took the name ‘ Sanhedrin,’ and constituted itself 
upon the traditional model of the Great Sanhedrin 
or Jerusalem. Apart from a few declarations as to 
the relation of the Jewish religion to State law and 
of Jews to non-Jews, this assembly has left no 
permanent traces. 

Litkraturk.— In all accounts of Jewish history at the time of 
the second temple, as well as in the Histories of NT times, the 
Sanhedrin is treated of in more or less detail. The sources are 
the writinjfs of Josephus and the NT on the one hand, and 
the Jewish tradition-literature on the other. Amongst the 
latter the name Sanhedrin is attached to the tracts of the 
Mishna and Tosefta dealing with justice and its administration, 
as well as to the corresponding tracts of the Jerus. and Bab. 
Talmuds. Of the Literature cited by Schiircr ii. 188 f.) 

the following works and treatises, dealing specially with the 
Sanhedrin, may be selected for mention : Selden, de Synedriis 
et Prc^ecturU juridicis veteruin Kbrceortiyn, Tjond. 1660-66 ; 
Sachs, ‘Ueber die Zoit dcr Entstehiing des Synhedrins* (in 
Frankel's Zeitgehri/t^ 1846, pp. 801-812); Levy, * Die Pnesi- 
dentur im Synedrium’ (in Frankel’s Mona(88chr\fty 1866); 
Lan{j;en, ‘Das Jiidische Synedrium und die romischo Procura- 
tur m Jud^' (in Tiibin^er Theolojjische Quartalschrift, 1862, 
pp. 411-463); Kuenen, ‘Ueber die Zusammensetr.ung des Sanhe¬ 
drin ’ (Oeaam. Abhandl. z. bibl. Wisaensch.y Bueme’s tr. pp. 
49-81); D. Hoffmann, * Der oberste Gorichtshof in der Stadt 
des Heili(ri>hums ' {Proaramm den Rabbiner'Seminares zu Herlin 
for 1877-78); Jelskl, uie inmre Rinrie.htung des grossen Syne- 
drions zu Jerusalem und ihre Fort set zungim spateren paid- 
stinensischen Lehrhause bis zur Zeit des Ii. Jehuda ha-^asi, 
Breslau, 1894. Not mentioned by Schiirer is a work in Hebrew 
by the well-known Jakob Reifmann, entitled jmnio (61 pages), 
published at Berditschew in 1888. "WT, BaCHER. 

BANSILNNAH (njCJjp; B 'ZsOewdKf A ; 

Sen,9enna). — A town in the Negeb (HV ‘the 
I South’) allotted to Judah (Jos It is not 

mentioned amongst the towns in the Negoh tluit 
belonged to Simeon. But, comparing the list in 
Jos with the parallel lists in Jos 19'' and 1 Ch 
4*h it will be seen that its j)lace is taken in the 
one case by Hazar-susah, and in the other by 
Hazar-susim. Tliero is no indication of its posi¬ 
tion, a question upon which authorities differ. 
Tristram identifies it with Beit Susin on the road 
from Gaza to Egypt; Schw arz {Heil. Londy 2 >. 72), 
with Sinisim on a height N.E. of Gaza; and 
Guerin, with SUHeh, E.N.E. of e.^-Se?rnVa (Esh- 
tomoa), C. W. Wilson. 

SAPH ; B 240, A Xe<p4)y called in Chronicles 
Sippai (‘GP; B 'LatpodTy A 26000-—Gne of four 
I’hilistine champions of whom it is related that 
they were born to the giant in Gath, and that 
they were slain by David’s heroes (2 S 21^®, 1 Ch 
200. There is no difficulty in supposing that 
ho was a son of the Goliath whom David slew, 
but it is perhaps more natural to understand the 
term ‘the giant’ as a collective, making him 
merely of the same giant stock with Goliatli. See 
Giant. W. J. Beecher. 

SAPHAT.-~1. (B 2a047, A 2a04r, AV Sabat) 

1 Es 6®^. His sons are named among the sons of 
Solomon’s servants wdio returned wdtli Zerubbahel. 
There is no corresponding name in the lists of Ezr 
and Neh. 2. (B* om., A 2a04T, B“* ’A<r40) 1 Es 

6®=Shephatiah, Ezr 2^. 

BAPHATIAS (B 2o0or/as, A om.), 1 Es 8**= 
Shephatiah (cf. Ezr 8®); called Saphat in 6®. 

BAPHUTHI (B 2a0u6l, A Xa<hvdl, AV Sapheth), 
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1 Es6®®=Shephatiah, one of the sons of Solomon’s 
servants^ Ezr 2®^. 

SAPPHIRA (IkLinpelpri ).— The wife of Ananias. 
She fell dead, like her husband, at the rebuke of 
St. Peter, Ac 6^*. See Ananias, No. 7. 

SAPPHIRE (Heb. IiXX adiripetpot, Vulpf. 
sapphirus) is mentioned eleven times in the OT, 
once in the Apocr. (To 13'®), and once in the NT 
(Rev 21'*). It is one of the stones in the high 
priest’s breastplate (Ex 28'® 39"), and one of the 
loundations of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21'®), 
the latter thought arising, no doubt, from Is 54". 
It was of considerable value (Job 28'®, Ezk 28'®). 
From it was fashioned the throne of Ezekiel’s 
visions (Ezk 1“ 10'; cf. also Ex 24'®, where the 
pavement under the feet of the God of Israel is 
of ‘sapphire’). The consistency with which the 
VSS adhere to a uniform transliteration of the 
name is remarkable ; Ezk 28'® is no exception, for 
although is here seventh in order, and <r<£ir- 
ipeipoi fifth, this is due to the Greek following the 
arrangement of h)x 28'®. 

The etymology of the Heb. word throws no 
light on the nature of the stone. Probably i'90 
is Semitic, but neither of the roots nso or isb' tells 
us anything as to colour or structure. It is, how¬ 
ever, difficult to believe that a sapphire was one of 
the gems in the high priest’s breastplate, for this 
stone is not easy to engrave, the diamond being 
the only stone that will scratch it. A similar 
objection might be brought against the lapis lazuli 
[Petrie’s identification in Stones (Precious)], 
which was not deemed very suitable for engraving 
because of tlie hard points in it. Rut the objection 
has not quite so much force in this case; the lapis 
lazuli was sometimes engraved. And there are 
good reasons for thinking that this is the stone 
referred to in the Bible. Theophrastus {Lap. 23) 
evidently has in view the deep-blue mineral which 
is ‘usually mottled with white, and contains gold¬ 
like specks of iron pyrites,’ wlien he describes the 
(r(l7r<f)€ipos, S)(nr€p I’liny (J^A 37, 119), 

writing of the cyanos, states : inest ei aliquando et 
aureus pulvis qualis sappiris; by the sappirus he 
clearly means the lapis lazuli. And if we identify 
it with the Heb. n’9Ci, the requirements of all the 
biblical passages will be fairly mot. 

'rwo varieties of lapis lazuli, a natural and an 
artificial, were known to the ancients. The former 
came from Cyprus and Scythia, and was ‘ a silicate 
and sulphate of calcium, sodium, and aluminium.’ 
The latter was made in Egypt; it was an alkaline 
silicate, coloured deep-blue with carbonate of 
copper; scarabs and signets were made of it, and 
it was used as a pigment. 

If the sapphire of our Bibles does not correspond 
with the gem now kno^vn by this name, it yet re¬ 
mains probable that this gem is once mentioned. 
RVm suggests sapphire in place ot jacinth {(idKivOos) 
in Rev 21®®. Middleton {Engraved Gerns, p. 132) 
and King {Antique Gems, p. 46) are in favour of 
the identification. Pliny {HN 37, 125) seems at 
first sight to be against it, for he writes of the 
fulgor violaceus of the hyacinthos ; but his view is 
not really adverse, for the less valuable sapphires 
are amethyst by artificial light. King (pp. 51, 
399) quotes the lines of Marbodus as recognizing 
with astonishing clearness, considering his date, 
the fact that sapphires, rubies, and Oriented topazes 
are all of them varieties of the same mineral, 
namely, the hyacinth— 

* Three various kinds the skilled as Hyacinths name. 
Varying in colour and unlike in fame: 

One, like nomeeranate flowers, a fiery blaze: 

And one tne yellow citron’s hue displays. 

One charms with paley blue the gazer's eye 
Like the mild tint that decks the northern sky.* 


The best sapphires are now obtained from Ceylon. 
The Greeks wore these stones as lowels. A few 
engraved ones have survived, mainly from the age 
of imperial Rome, but the gem was too hard to 
be much used for this purpose. Cf. art. Jacinth 
in vol. ii, J. Taylor. 

SARABIAS {'LapaBlai), 1 £s 9^ =: Sherebiah, 
Neh 8^ 

SARAH, also (to Gn 17'®) SARAI (‘ Sarah * means 
‘ princess,’ 1 K 11® a/. ; the meaning of ‘ Sarai ’ is 
doubtful: perhaps [Olsh. Lehrb. § 110; Noldeke, 
ZDMG, 1886, p. 183, 1888, p. 484; Konig, Lehrg. 
ii. 1, 427] it is an older form of ‘Sarah,’ formed 
with the unusual fern. term, -ay).*—1. The wife 
of Abraham, first mentioned in Gn 11®® (J). Sarai’s 
parentage is not given: according to 20'® (E), she 
was Abraham’s half-sister, the daughter of his 
father, but not the daughter of his mother.f Tlie 
incidents of her life have already been narrated at 
some length in connexion with Abraham, Hagar, 
Isaac, and IshmAEL ; so that a risu'tnd will be 
sufficient here, Sarai accompanied Abraham into 
Canaan (12®), and went down with him into Egypt 
(12'®‘®®: J): it was on this occasion that, fearing 
lest her beauty might indirectly cost him his life, 
Abraham passed lier oflT as his sister, and, being 
admired before the Pharaoh by hia courtiers, she 
was sent for and taken into his palace. This was 
in accordance with the custom, described as still 
prevalent among Oriental princes, of arbitrarily 
selecting beautiful women to be added to their 
harems.t Abraham’s timidity and want of candour 
might have involved him in serious consequences; 
but the Pharaoh contented himself with rebuking 
him for his untruthfulness, and appointing an 
escort to conduct both him and Sarai out of the 
country (v.®®; cf. 18'® 31®’). 

From 12^, compared with 17^7, |t appears that Sarai was at 
this time at least 05 years of age; ana it has often been won¬ 
dered why Abraham should have been in alarm on the ground 
stated, and why the Pharaoh should have been attracted Iw her 
beauty. The difflculty disappears when it is remembered that 
the statements about Sarai’s age belong to a different document 
(P) from the one (J) which narrates the visit to Egypt: the 
author of the latter evidently pictured Sarai as still a young 
woman. (Cf. for similar cases elsewhere in Genesis, vol. u. 
pp. 484 (No. 8), 603l>, 682‘>). 

Sarai is next mentioned in ch. 16 (J, except 
yy u. 8. i5f.^ Being barren (cf. 11®®), she induces 
Abraham to take her handmaid Hagar as a con¬ 
cubine ; but when slie finds that Hagar ‘ despises ’ 
her, she passionately and unjustly casts the blame 
upon her husband : ‘ The wrong done to me be upon 
thee ; J" judge between me and thee.’ Abraham, 
however, declines to interfere; and bids Sarai 
herself deal with Hagar as she pleases. Her harsh 
treatment of her handmaid compels Hagar to take 
flight; and only the voice of J'^s angel induces 
her to return, and ‘ submit * herself to her mistress 
(see, more fully, Haqar and Isumakl). 

In the existing text of Genesis, the promise of a 
son for Sarai is first distinctly given in ch. 17 (P), 
vv.'®*®'. Her name is changed to Sarah (v.'®); she 
is to be blessed, and a son is to be born to her ; 

• Found In certain words in the cognate languages. See 
Olsh. and Konig, M.eo.; Nold. Syr. <?r. # 83; WWght, Arab. 
Oram. i. I 296, Comp. Oram. 138; Dillm. Acth. Oram. 127c 
(cf. I 1206 fi)\ Barth, Nominaibildung, 886. Sayco’s doubts 
{B.CM 179) are unfounded. The explanation (Jerome and older 
scholars) ‘ my princess ’ is philologically impossible. The LXX 
gives for Swrax and for Sarah 

t Of, Marruoi, vol. iii. p. 267‘»; W. B. Smith, Kinship, 162 f. 
The tradition (Joa. Ant. t. vi. 6, of.) that she was the same 
person as IscAli hM no probability: it can only be reconciled 
artificially with 2013; and had the writer of 11» identified 
Sarai with Isoah, he would certainly have worded the verse 
differently. 

t There is an incident quoted by fibers in the * Tale of the 
Two Brothers' which partly illustrates this; see Petrie's 
Egyptian TdUs, 2nd ser., 1896, pp. 68^. 
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‘she shall become nations’ (cf. v.< 35^); ‘kings 
of peoples shall be from her ’ (cf. v.® 35^ ; and see 
36"). Abraham ‘laughs* in incredulity at the 
idea of a son being born to him and Sarah in their 
old age; he fixes his hopes upon Ishmael, but is 
told Uiat, though Ishmael will become a ‘ great 
nation,’ the covenant will be established with 
Isaac In ch. 18 (J) the promise of a son 

is again given to Abraliam ; and when Sarah, over¬ 
hearing it, ‘laughs’ inwanily in incredulity, it is 
repeated to herself (vv.®*^®). This narrative is in 
reality not the sequel to the one in ch. 17, but 
parallel to it: 18®’^® is clearly written without 
reference to 17^®’", and the writer is evidently not 
conscious that a promise of the same kind had 
already been given. 

Ch. 20 (E) describes Sarah’s adventure at the 
court of Abimelech, in Gerar, i.e. (Trumbull, 
Guthe, Dillm., Buhl, p. 89) the Wady Jerdr, 70 
miles S. of Gaza, and 55 miles S.W. of Beersheba. 
As before (12^®*®®) in Egypt, Abraham, in fear on 
account of his own life (v.^*)» passes Sarah olf as 
his sister ; Abimelech takes her, but is warned by 
God in a dream that she is a married woman ; like 
the Pharaoh (12^®*-), though in stronger terms, he 
rebukes Abraham for his deceit (v.®) j Abraham 
excuses (v.^^) and defends (v.^®) himself; and 
Abimelecn then makes reparation, both to Abra¬ 
ham (v.^**'*) and to Sarah (v.^®), for the injury he 
has unwittingly done them. The narrative is in 
substance remarkably similar to those in 
(Abraham and the Pharaoh) and 26®'" (Isaac and 
Abimelech); it can hardly be doubted that all 
three are variations of the same fundamental 
theme,—a popular story told of the patriarchs, 
and attached sometimes to one and sometimes, 
at dilferent localities, to another (cf. Abimelech, 
vol. i. p. 9*; Isaac, vol. ii. p. 484*»). 

Isaac’s birth is narrated in 21'''^ (vv.'^ J ; vv.®* ’ 
E; P), The exclamation in v.® (‘God 

hath prepared laughter for me; every one that 
hearotli will laugh over me’) is meant as a third 
explanation of the name ‘ Isaac ’ (cf, 17" in P, 18" 
in J; and see Isaac, vol. ii. p. 485, No. 8); v.*^ 
the aged mother gives expression to her joyous 
surprise at the birth of a son. Two or three years 
afterwards (21*), upon occasion of the family-feast 
held to celebrate Isaac’s weaning, Sarah’s jealousy 
of her handmaid is again aroused ; she peremptorily 
demands the expulsion of both Hagar and Ishmael; 
and Abraham reluctantly complies (21®'^‘). Ch. 23 
(P) relates the death of Sarah (cf. the allusion of J 
in 24®'^^), at the age of 127 years, in ^iriath-arba’ 
(^ebron), and the purchase by Abraham of a cave 
in the field of Macitpklah, ‘in front of* Mamre, 
in which to bury her (cf. 25" P, 49^' P). The only 
other reference in the OT to Sarali is Is 51®, whore 
she is alluded to as the mother of the chosen 
race.* 

Sarah is a typical but not an ideal character. 
She is a devoted wife and mother ; but, at the 
same time, like many another woman, imperious, 
hasty in her judgments, and jealous: wrapt up in 
her husband and her son, she resents the smallest 
disparagement, or assumption of superiority, on 
the part of either Hagar or Ishmael, and does not 
rest satisfied till she finds herself in her home 
without a rival. 

In NT Sarah is mentioned Bo 4" 9® (Gn 18'®), 
He 11" (her faith), 1 P 3® (her conjugal ‘obedience’ 
to Abraham, calling him ‘ lord,’ Gn 18"); and the 
narrative of Sarah and Hagar, and of their respec¬ 
tive children, is treated allegorically, as fore¬ 
shadowing the freedom of Christians, tlie ‘ children 
of promise,’ in Gal 4®*-5' (cf. Haoar, vol. ii. p. 278). 

2. The daughter of Raguel and wife of Tobias, 

* In Qn the very strange syntax of the existingr Heb. text 

makes it probable that ‘ of his mother Sarah * is a {closs. 


To 3^'" and oft. (LXX Zdppa), See Tobit (Book 
OF). S. R. Driver. 

SARAIAS.— 1. (Sapalaf) 1 Es 5®, Seraiah, the high 
priest of Zedokiah’s time, father of Jehozadak, and 
grandfather of Joshua (cf. 1 Ch 6'®). 2. (Sareus) 

2 Es 1', the father of Ezra. It is uncertain whetlier 
he is the same person as the Azaraias of 1 Es 8', 
where the following Zechiuas takes the place of 
Azaraias of 2 Es 1'. 

BARAMEL, RV Asaramel (A Sapa/xA, ttV ’Ao-ap- 
ajLi^X; Asara??tel).—Sa.ramel appears to be a word 
in the original Heb, or Syr. text of 1 Mac. which 
the translator did not understand when pre¬ 
paring the existing Gr. version. Nearly all com¬ 
mentators adopt the reading Asaramel. By some, 
including Luther, it is held to be a place-name, 
and to have been the spot at which the assembled 
Jews made Simon Maccabaeus ‘their leader and 
high priest’ (1 Mac 14®®-®®). By others various 
restorations of tlie Hebrew text have been pro¬ 
posed.—1. (fVlf)sar-am-*elt ‘ and prince of the people 
of God,’ understanding this as a title of Simon. 
The original ‘and,’ is supposed to have been 
corrupted into ‘in.* This view, lirst pro¬ 
posed by Wernsdorf (1747), is adopted by Scholz, 
Grimm, Schiirer, Zockler, Kautzsch, Kraetzschmar, 
and others. 2. (B^^Aaar-’am-'e^, ‘at the gate 
of the people of God,’ or—3. (Ba)hdzar-am-el, ‘ in 
the court of the people of God * (Ewald, et aL). 4. 
A. R. S. Kennedy {Expos. Times, Aug. 1900, 
p. 523 ff.) proposes either (a) badzdr [ath Yisra] V/, 
‘in the court of Israel,’ which was incorrectly 
deciphered ba*dzar-ham-*H, the letters n and * 
and 0 and v being very like each other in the older 
Phmn. characters; or (6) ba'd^art-am^cl, ‘ in an 
assembly of the people of God.* He prefers the 
former, C. W. WILSON. 

8ARAPH (nil?'; B Said, A 2apd0).—A descendant 
of Shelah, 1 Ch 4*®. 

SARCHEDONUS. —The form in which the name 
Esar-hADDON (which see) appears in To 1®'**. The 
misspelling ‘ Sarchedonus’ of the AV has been 
retained, surely inadvertently, by the liV. The 
correct form is ‘ Saclicrdonus ’ (B^ 2axf/>5oy6f, A 
Zax^pddu, in v.®® 

SARDINE. —At Rev 4* AV renders d/xotoy \i9ip 
aapdlycp hj * like a sardine stone.’ The reading is 
that of the Til. It is rightly rejected by modern 
editors, on the overwhelming authority of nAQ, 
etc., which read aapdiip ; RV has ‘ like a sardius ’: 
see, therefore, Sardius, below. 

SARDIS (2d/35eis).—The capital of Lydia, when a 
Lydian kingdom existed before B.C. 549, was one 
01 the greatest and most ancient and famous cities 
of Asia Minor, It was situated on the northern 
skirts of Mount Tmolos, at the point where the 
small river I’actolos issues from a glen in the 
mountains to join the Hermus, which flows west¬ 
wards about two or three miles north of Sardis. 
The acropolis of Sardis was situated on a spur of 
Tmolos, separated by a depression from the moun¬ 
tains on the south, and rising sharply from the 
level plain on the north, with the Pactolos washing 
its western base, and forined an almost impreg¬ 
nable fortress in ancient times. The city, which 
is naturally the capital of the middle Hermus 
valley, was still, in the first century after Christ, 
the metropolis of a group of cities (m the south of 
the middle Hermus valley and throughout the 
upper valley), which formed one of the conventut 
into which the province of Asia was divided. 

Political circumstances had been as favourable 
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to it 849 geographical. It was the residence of a 
satrap, alter the Persians conquered Asia Minor, 
and the burning of the lower town in 601 by the 
revolted lonians excited vehement anger in Darius, 
as an insult to his government and himself. It 
surrendered willingly to Alexander the Great in 
334, and was made oy him an autonomous, self- 
governing city of the Greek type, electing its own 
magistrates and striking, presumably, its own 
coins: the Sardian coins of earlier date were not 
municipal, but regal, and perhaps satrapal coins,* 
struck by despotic governors resident at Sardis. 
After the death of Alexander, in 322, it fell under 
the authority of Antigonus till 301, when after the 
battle of Ipsus it passed under the domination of 
Seleiicus, and became the residence of the governor 
of the western part of the Seleucid empire (called, 
doubtless, satrap). In 100 the battle of Magnesia 
set Sardis free ; and the Romans incorporated it in 
the Pergamenian realm (in which there was much 
greater municipal freedom than under Seleucid 
rule). The known coinage of the city begins 
under the Pergamenian kings, and continues 
under Roman rule in increasing quantities. 

The special religion of Sartlis was the worship 
of Cybeie, the rums of whose temple with two 
columns standing, partly are seen, partly lie buried 
in the glen of the Pactolos near the river-bank. 
Her nature and the character of her worship were 
very similar to those of Diana at Ephesus. 

The necropolis of Sardis, where its chiefs and 
kings in early times were buried, was a great 
group of tumuli, some small, some of very Targe 
size, about three miles north of the Hermus, on 
the south side of the Gygscan Lake (Mermere 
Giol). There, near the shrine of Gygflean Artemis, 
beside the Lake, the people of the goddess re¬ 
turned at death to their divine mother. 

In A.D. 17 Sardis was destroyed by a great 
earthquake, and Tiberius remitted all its taxes 
for five years, and contributed ten million ses¬ 
terces towards rebuilding the city. Eleven other 
cities, which had been its partners in ruin, and 
had shared in the emperor’s benefaction, and also 
two later sufferers, joined with it in erecting at 
Rome a monument in his honour; and a miniature 
copy of that monument, constructed in A.D. 30 at 
Puteoli (the harbour for the Eastern and Asian 
trade at that time), is still preserved.t 

While the three cities, Pergamus, Smyrna, and 
Ephesus, vied for the title of First City of Asia, 
Sardis, though still a place of importance, was, 
beyond any other of the prominent cities of Asia, 
a town of the past, retaining the name of great¬ 
ness, but decayed from its former estate. The 
words addressed to it in Rev 3^ are singularly 
appropriate to its history: ‘ I know thy works, 
that thou hast a name that thou livest, and thou 
art dead.’ The words are, of course, addressed to 
the Church of Sardis, and must be understood as 
describing its condition about A.D. 90-100, already 
decaying from its original high promise ; but it 
seems clear that the writer must have been con¬ 
scious of the historical parallel, and chose his 
words so as to express it. When he goes on to 
say, ‘ Be thou watcliful . . . for I have found no 
works of thine fulfilled : ... if therefore thou 
shalt not watch I will come as a thief, and thou 
shalt not know what hour I will come upon thee,* 
one’s thoughts ore carried back to the two occa¬ 
sions when, through careless watching, the im¬ 
pregnable citadel failed to keep up its reputation 
and name and to fulfil its works, wlien the Median 

* No ooins, however, are known struck at Sardis either by the 
•atraps under Persian rule or by the olty as set free by Alexander. 
Probably Antigonus deprived it of freedom and the right of 
coinage, and under Seleucid rule it continued in that oppressed 
condition. 

fBeeCILx. ie2i; Busbforth, Latin Bittorieal Inter., No. OS, 


soldier in 649 and the Cretan Lagoras in 218* 
climbed the steep hill and stole unobserved intc 
the acropolis. The very hill itself is in ceaseless 
decay, washed away to an extraordinary extent by 
the rains and frosts disintegrating the soil and 
rock. 

These historical parallels were not drawn by the 
writer of the Apocalypse from literature: the 
story of the Median and the Cretan was doubtless 
a household word in Sardis, and the character of 
the city as failing to keep up its ancient greatness 
and promise would assuredly be very plain. We 
may fairly infer that the writer was personally 
familiar with the place ; and speaks from what he 
had learned by eye and ear in Sardis. 

When about A.D. 295 the great province Asia 
was broken up into several smaller provinces, 
Sardis once more became the capital of Lydia; 
and in all the Byzantine lists the bishop of Sardis 
is mentioned as metropolitan and archbishop of 
Lydia, and as sixth in order of dignity of all the 
bishops, European and Asiatic, subject to the 
patriarch of Constantinople. The acropolis on its 
lofty hill was of a type suited for the frontier war¬ 
fare of Arab and Ihirkish raids, and the fortifica¬ 
tions remaining on it are all of a late period. It is 
uncertain when it passed into the hands of the 
Turks. Lydia was exposed to frequent raids at 
the end oi the 11th cent., and again after the 
defeat of Manuel Comnenus in 1176. In 1257 the 
Emperor Theodore li. encamped at Sardis, but after 
1267 the raids of the Turks became bolder and 
more continuous in the Hermus valley (Pach. ii. 
313 f.), and they swept the country down to 
enemen near the sea. Magnesia and Pliiladelphia 
were then the two chief cities of the valley (as 
they still are), and Sardis was quite a secondary 
town. In 1306 the Turks were admitted to the 
Sardian acropolis, but shortly after were expelled 
(Poch. ii. 403 f.); but this success was only tem¬ 
poral, and there can hardly be any doubt that 
oardis hod fallen into their hands before 1316, 
when they took Nymphaion. 

In 1402 Sardis was captured and destroyed by 
Tamerlane, and it has never recovered from that 
crushing blow. It is now only a ruin, with a 
tiny village called Sart, while the town is Salikli, 
about five miles east. Sart is a station on the 
railway from Smyrna to Philadelphia and Kara 
Hissar. Three miles south are great hot springs. 

The bishopric of Sardis is mentioned in even the 
latest Notitias, but probably it ceased to have any 
real existence soon after 1300, The fourth Notitia 
Episcopatuum in Parthey’s collection, p. 132, puts 
the situation plainly. It mentions Sardis in its 
ancient place as sixth in dignity, but adds that 
the bishop of Philadelphia has now been sub¬ 
stituted in the place of the Sardian exarchos.t 
The substitution was later than 1284, when Andro- 
nicus Chalaza, bishop of Sardis, evidently an 
influential dignitary, was expelled from the Council 
of Adramyttium (Pach. ii. p. 65 f.), and may be 
dated about 1310. With that change Sardis ceased. 
History had decided against it, and it was dead. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

SIRDITEB.— See Sered. 

SARDIUS.— AV uses this word thrice in the OT 
(Ex 28^’ 39^®, Ezk 28^®) and once in the NT (Rev 
211®). In the OT passages RVm has ‘or ruby.* 
The Heb. in each case is onK; see, therefore, Ruby, 
above. 

At Rev 21*® the (rdpdiot of TB or adpdiop of the 

* In 218 Antlochui the Gre*t, after a jearia tiege, captured 
Sardis, where his usurping rival Acheus maintained himself. 

t This should have been quoted in vol. iii. p. 881 to complete 
the account of the bishopric of Philadelphia; the relation ol 
NotUim iv. and xL ie uncertain, but iv. is later. 
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better MSS is the sixth foundation of the New 
Jerusalem. Epiphanius (quoted by Alford, Gr, 
Teat, iv. 695) derives its name from its resemblance 
in colour to a salted fish called sardion, Theo¬ 
phrastus, with whom King {Antique GemSf p. 7) 
agrees, traces it to the fact that the gem was first 
imported into Greece from Sardis. Middleton 
^ngraved Genis, p. 143) thinks it comes from a 
Pers. word meaning 'yellow.* He does not give 
the word in question, but the Encyc, Brit,^ (art. 

* Sardonyx ’) connects sard with the Pers. sered^ 

* yellowisli-red.* There does not appear to be any 

such word I the nearest approach to it is zerd= 

* yellow.* 

The sard is one of the crypto-crystalline gems 
of the silicon family, identical in chemical compo¬ 
sition with the carnelian, but more crystalline, 
more transparent, and less ruddy. Its colour 
varies from pale golden-yellow to reddish-orange. 
Pliny {]{N 37, 106) justly remarks : Nec /nit cuia 
gemma apud antiquos usu frequentior. This was 
owing to the beauty of the stone, which in the best 
specimens is brilliantly transparent and very fine 
in colour, to its toughness, its facility of worlcing, 
and the high polish of which it is susceptible. It 
also retains its polish longer than other gems. The 
finest engravings of ancient times were on sards. 
Pliny states that the best examples came from 
Babylon, but that source of sujjply had failed in 
his (lay. Others were obtained from Paros, Assos, 
India, and Egypt. Tlieophrastus {Lap. 56) speaks 
of two princii)al kinds—the wi/e, orownish in 
colour, and the female^ transparent red: rh 
dtaipavhf ipvdpbrepoy 5^, KaXelrai dijXv' t 6 Si Siatpavh 
juL€\dyrcpoy Si, KaXeirai Apaey. Considering how 
largely this gem was used, not only amongst 
Greeks and Romans but also for Assyrian cylinders 
and Phcen. scarabs, it is curious that there should 
be only one verse in the Bible where it is unques¬ 
tionably mentioned, and that not as an engraved 
stone. J. Taylou. 

SARDONYX. —The name indicates the structure 
of the gem, a layer of sard and one of onyx. Pliny 
{IIN 37, 86) says : Sardonyches olim . . . intellige- 
baniur candore in aarda, hoc est veluti came ungui 
hominis imposita et utroque tralucido. The finest 
then came from Arabia and India. In the latter 
country it was found in torrent-beds, some pieces 
being large enough for sword handles. It is better 
adapted lor cameos than for signets, but was much 
used by the Romans for both purposes, and it 
possesses one (piality valuable for a seal; wax does 
not adhere to it. J uvenal twice refers to sardonyx 
seals— 

* Ariruit Ipsoruin {|U 08 littera pommaque prlnceps 

Sardonychum, loculm qu» custoditur eburnis’ (5a(. xUi. 188X 

and 

* Ideo conducta Paullus apebat 
Sardonyoha . . .* {ib. vil. 144). 

This gem has always been easy to produce artifici¬ 
ally, either by joining together layers of different 
stones or by placing a sard on a red-hot iron, when 
the surface exposed to the heat becomes of an 
opaque w hite colour. 

The sardonyx {iT(xpS6vv^) is the fifth foundation- 
stone of the New Jerusalem (Rev 21*^). RVm gives 
sardonyx as an alternative for diamond in trans¬ 
lating o'iSq: at Ex 28^® 39“, but at Ezk 28** RV con¬ 
tents itself with the diamond of the text. There 
is no sufficient reason for supposing that d’iSd: 
means sardonyx. The Oxf. Heb. Lex. is inclinea 
to derive o'lSn: from and to explain the name as 
pointing to tne hardness of the stone. This would 
not favour the identification with the sardonyx. 

J. Taylor. 


SAREA. —One of the swift scribes who wrote tc 
the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14^^). 

SAREPTA.— See Zarepiiath. 

SAROON (|'»3")D, 'Apyd). —Once mentioned in the 
Bible (Is 20*), when it is said that he sent his 
Tartan {turtannu) or commander-in-chief against 
Ashdod (B.c. 711). The name had been borne by 
a famous king of early Babylonia, who founded 
an empire which extended to the Mediterranean 
(B.c. 3800); and as Sargon*8 two predecessors, Tig- 
lath-pileser III. and Shalmaneser IV., had assumed 
new names after seizing the Assyr. throne, it seems 

F robable that Sargon also was an assumed name. 

t is written in cuneiform Sar-gina, as if a com¬ 
pound of the Semitic sar, ‘ king,^ and the Sumerian 
gina, ‘ established,* and is accordingly rendered by 
the Semitic Sarru-kinUf ‘ the established* or ‘ legiti¬ 
mate monarch * ; but the inscriptions of the eider 
Sarm>n show that the name is really a corruption 
of Sarganu^ * the strong one * (cf. the biblical 
Serug). 

When Shalmaneser IV. died or was murdered, 
during the siege of Samaria (B.C. 722), the crown 
was usurped (on the 12th of the month Tebet) by 
the Assyr. general Sargon, who claimed descent 
from a semi-mythical king of Assyria called Bel- 
bani. Samaria was cultured soon afterwards, and 
Sargon transported 27,200 of its population into 
captivity, the city being idaced un(ier an Assyr. 
satrap. Meanwhile Babylon had been seized by 
the KaldA chief, Merodach-baladan, who main¬ 
tained himself in Chaldma for 12 years, notwith¬ 
standing the defeat of his Elamite allies. In B.c. 
720 a certain Ilu-bihdi, also called Yahubihdi, 
arose at Hamath, and led Arpad, Damascus, and 
Palestine into revolt. This was easily suppressed, 
however; Hamath was colonized by 4300 Assyrians, 
and the Philistines and Egyptians wore defeated 
at Raphia on the borders of Egypt. In B.C. 719 
the Mmni, east of Ararat, were attacked and de¬ 
feated, and two years later Sargon gained a great 
victory over the combined forces of the Hittites of 
Carchemish and of Mita of the Moschi (Meshech). 
Carchemish became an Assyrian city, its trade 

f massed into Assyrian hands, and Sargon carried 
rom it to the treasury of Calah 11 talents and 
30 manehs of gold and 2100 talents of silver. 

In B.C. 716 Sargon was called on to meet a con¬ 
federacy of the northern nations—Rusos of Ararat 
or Van, Mita of the Moschi, and many other tribes, 
the Minni, Tubal, Milid (Malatiyeh), etc. In the 
course of the campaign he marched into the land 
of the Medes towariTs the Caspian Sea, and re¬ 
ceived tribute from eight of tlieir chiefs. The 
following year the country of the Minni was over¬ 
run, the Minncean chief Daiukku (Dfiiokes) being 
transported to Hamath, and the BedAwin of N. 
Arabia were chastised. In 714 the Minni submitted, 
and the army of Rusas of Ararat was annihilated. 
Rusas himself committed suicide. In 713 forty- 
five Median chiefs, including Arbaku (Arbaces), 
were made tributary, as well as the kingdom of 
Ellipi in which the city of Ecbatana was after¬ 
wards built. Tubal and Cilicia also submitted, 
and in 712 Milid was captured and destroyed. In 
711 a vassal prince was established at Marqasi 
(Mer*ash), the capital of Gurgum in N. Syria, and 
the turtannu was sent against Palestine, where a 
rebellion had broken out. A league hod been 
formed between Merodach-baladan and the princes 
of the West, including Hezekiah of Judah, but, 
before the confederates could move, Ashdod, the 
centre of the revolt, was taken by storm, and 
Judah, Moab, and Edom paid homage to the con* 
ueror. The turn of Merodach-baladan came in 
10-709, when he was driven first from Babylonia 
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and then from his ancestral city, Bit-Yakin in the 
marshes, and Sargon was crowned at Babylon. 
After this he sent a statue of himself to the vassal 
princes of Cyprus, which was set up at Idalion, 
and is now in the Berlin Museum. Kumniukh, or 
Comag^nd, was annexed to Assyria in 708, and 
a war was commenced with the Elamites in 707. 
Sargon had already built his palace of Dur-Sargina 
(now Khorsabad, but called SarghCln by the Arabic 
geographers), about 10 miles N. of Nineveh. He 
was murdered B.c. 705. A. H. Sayck. 

SARID ; B *E(r65c/f7wX<l, ; A 2ap^/5, 

2apl5 ; Sarid), —A border town of Zebulun, situated 
to the west of Chisloth*tabor {Iksdl, Jos 19^®* 
Eusebius and Jerome {Onom. s, Xapi$, Sarith) do 
not identify it. Conder, following the reading 
2«55oi5/f, and that of the ancient Syriac version, 
‘Asdod,’ reads ‘Sadid,’ and identifies it with 
Tell Shadddf an artificial mound with fine springs, 
on the north side of the great plain of Esdraelon, 
and about 5 miles to the westward of Iksdl {PEF 
Mein, ii. 43, 70). C. W. WILSON. 

SAROTHIE (B 2apw^e/, A Xapt^dU), 1 Es 5“—His 
sons are named among the sons of Solomon’s ser¬ 
vants who returned with Zerubbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in the lists of Ezra and 
Nehemiah. 

SARSECHIM (D';)pnV'; BAi< NajSoi/traxtfp, Q Na/3ou- 
(rapdx, Q“* 'Zapaaxdp,*, Viilg. Sarsachim). — One of 
the princes of the king of Babylon who was present 
at tne taking of Jerusalem by Nebuchadnezzar in 
the 11th year of Zedekiah, Jer 39 [Gr. 46]*. lie 
seems to have home the title of Rah-saris, ‘ chief 
of the heads or princes.’ There is much doubt as 
to the original form of the name, and its meaning 
is, therefore, likewise obscure. Schrader {COT ii. 
p. 110) merely remarks that the first part of the 
name is quite clear ‘ king ’), and queries the 
reading. In all probability, testimony to its in¬ 
correctness is to be found in the fact that the 
vocalization is practically the same as that of the 
Hebrew form of Sennacherib (SanhCrlb, Sarsechlm ; 
cf. Nimrod, Nisroch, etc.). If the first element, 
sary be regarded as certain, the original form may 
have been Sar-iskun, ‘he (the god) has made a 
king,* that is, provided a successor to the throne. 
In this case the original form of the name w’ould 
have been which would go back to a time 

when no vowels whatever were written.! In the 
present state of our knowledge, however, all 
identifications of this name must be regarded as 
tentative and unsatisfactory, presenting, as they 
do, several dilliculties, and being unsupported by 
the monuments. The Greek forms beginning witn 
NaBov are probably due to the name Samgav’ 
neooy which precedes. If, however, they have any 
authority—and sometimes the Greek forms are 
the more correct (cf. Nisroch) —that of Q No^ou- 
<rapdx would be the best for comparison, as it 
resembles very closely the NabH-Sar-df^-iu, * Nebo 
is his brothers* king,* of the inscriptions (Strass- 
maier, Inschriften von Nabuchodonosor, 172, 23 
216, 12,§ and elsewhere). See also artt. Nergal- 
Sharezer and Samgar-nedo. T. G. Pinches. 

* would also b« likely. 

t As the Greek form Saracos shows, the name of 5in-Jarra* 
iikun (‘Sin has made a king’), the last king of Assyria, could be 

S ronounoed without the name of the deity, and would then be 
le same as the Sar-iskun here suggested, at the same time 
furnishing an objection, for any one nearing such a name would 
probably nave been regarded os claiming the throne. 

X Ifabil’lar-d(^‘hiy son of Dikia, and father of Nab 
urri, fifth witness to a contract dated In the 27lh year of 
Nebuchadnezzar. 

Nabd-iar-dM-iUt son of Kinunnda, son of lidina-Pap- 
of, third witness to a contract dated in the 8Jth year of 
N abuchadnezsar. 


SATAN (Heb. ppV', Arab. Syr. 

Greek aaravdi [but in 2 Co 12’ 'Larduy ^*** A** 
I)** EKLP etc.—yet the evidence is doubtful, and 
the reading 'LaTavd (genit.) is preferred by Lachm. 
Tisch.® and WH on tlie authority of K* A* BD* 
FG Copt. It. Vulg. Orig. Iren. Tert. On the other 
hand, the reading Zardv was preferred by Meyer, 
though there is no analogy to it in the NT, and in 
the LXX only in 1 K and Aq. on Job 1«1. 

More frequently (especially in the Gospels) the 
Heb. proper name is simply rendered by 6 didpoXofy 
* the accuser* or ‘calumniator.* In Rev 12^*^ 6 <carr)- 
yu)p is the equivalent used).—The name and con¬ 
ception of Satan belong to the post-exilian age of 
Hebrew development. Probably Zee 3^ is the 
earliest instance of its appearance in our Canonical 
literature. On the other hand, the roots of the 
conception can without difficulty be traced in the 
writing of pre-exilian and exilian times. 

i. Pre-exilian period.— (l) The serpent, who 
tempts eve and lures man to his doom, is a demon 
in animal shape, analogous to the Arabic jinn 
which freq^uently resided in serpents. See art. 
Demon and also Magic (vol. iii. p. 208, footnote t). 

(2) Tlio Babylonian Tidmaty the dragon-monster 
of the great abyss, witli whom Marduk, god of 
light, contended (see art. Cosmogony), corresponds 
to the Hebrew Leviathan or Rahab in exilian and 
post-exilian literature (ef. also Am 9*), with whom 
Jehovah entered into conflict and whom He de¬ 
stroyed. See artt. Rahar and Sea Monster. 

(3) The individual subject might bo possessed 
by an ‘ evil spirit’ (1 S 16^1, cf. Jg 9*^), which drives 
him to commit acts of violence in opposition to the 
Divine will. In 1 S 16^* this * evil spirit ’ is placed 
in opposition to the Spirit of the Lord which 
departed from Saul upon its advent. This evil 
spirit, which ‘distressed’ (nw) the king, is also 
spoken of as ‘ from Jehovah.’ Wellhausen draws 
attention to the curious distinction that, whereas 

is the good spirit, nsp o’*' (or D'rSx * rj^*') is 
a bad spirit. 'I'lie former expression connotes a 
closer community of mind and purpose between 
the Deity and His emissary. For the present, 
however, it is sufficient to take note that evil, 
whether it bo misfortune or sin, is referred to a 
Divine causality in accordance with the intense 
feeling of dependence on God which characterized 
the ancient Hebrew, 1 S 1® 18^® 19® 26‘®, 2 S 24^ 
1 K 22®S Jg 93 *, Is 63^’, Ps 6P (Max Lohr). In 
the interesting parallel ,Jg 9®* the evil spirit shows 
itself as a spirit of di scord between Abiinelech and 
tlie Shechemites, just as it exhibited itself in Saul’s 
outbreaks of violent jealousy against David. It is 
thus somewhat analogous in character to the 
Homeric ‘'Att?, daughter of Zeus. Cf. art. Magic 
in vol. iii. p. 

(4) In Micaiah’s vision the emissary who goes 

forth to execute Jehovah’s behest is a lying spirit 
(nj^^ 0^"!) in the mouth of the prophets who lures 
Ahab to his doom (1 K 22^^-), It would lead us 
beyond the limits of our subject if we were to 
discuss the OT conceptions of Jehovah’s charoc^ter 
involved in this naive portrayal of the relation 
subsisting between God and the lying spirit. On 
this passage Kittel’s remarks may be studied with 
advantage in his commentary, This narrative in 
I K forms an almost continuous section 

follow’ing on ch. 20, and there are no sufficient 
grounds for separating vv.^®'®* or other portions 
From the narrative as later additions (as Schwally 
proposes in ZATWy 1892, p. 15911.; cf. Marti in 
SKy 1892, p. 230). , ^ 

(6) Of subsidiary significance is the dimcult 

* 1* *0 digtlnctiv® a name for the Oort of the 

Hebrews” eince it taay even deeijpiate heathen deitaee. 
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Hection Gn 6''*, in wliicli supernatural causes are 
assiraed to growing human corruption in the 
fleshly union of angels and women and the rise of 
a race of nepkilim. Holzingor [Commentary on 
Oen, p. 67) suggests that it contains a fragment 
of an old cosmogony with a conflict of higlier and 
lower deities, parallel to the Babylonian. Note the 
influence of the tradition on the Book of Enoch. 

We have sufficiently indicated the roots of the 
conception of Satan which are to be found in pre- 
exilian and to a certain extent in exilian literature. 
The word occurs in pre-exilian literature in the 
sense of ‘opponent* or ‘adversary.* It is thus 
applied to David by the Philistines (1 S 29^), and 
to lladad the Edomite whom God raised up as 
Solomon’s adversary (1 K cf. a like use in 
Mt 10**). Thus an angel may fulfil this function 
with good intent (Nu 22^=^*^ ). 

ii. Post-Exilian (Old Testament) Period.— 
When we come to ^st-exilian literature we find 
the existence of a Satan who is a supernatural 
adversary of man in an essential sense, whose set 
purpose it is to work vital injury either to the 
individual or to the race. The growth of this con¬ 
ception was probably due to the unconscious opera¬ 
tion of two tendencies. (1) As the conception of 
God became freed from the limitations of primitive 
nationalism and also more ethically exalted, and 
His sovereignty over the world regarded as uni¬ 
versal and transcendent, there gradually arose 
an inevitable tendency to interpolate mediating 
angelic agencies between this transcendent Divine 
sovereign and the world of which He was Lord. 
(2) By an unconscious logical process an attempt 
was made to solve the ethical problem of the 
presence of evil in the world on the one hand and 
of Divine righteousness and absolute sovereignty 
on the other. To post-exilian Judaism, as the 
Books of l*8alm8 and Job clearly testify, it was of 
HUfMrenie moment ‘to vindicate the ways of God to 
Israel in tlie presence of dire calamity and perse¬ 
cution. Though the i>roblem of the ultimate origin 
of evil is not even discussed, evil is ascribed to 
Satan the opponent of man and, to a certain ex¬ 
tent, of Goa’s beneficent purpose. He is a spirit 
who takes delight in man’s misfortune, ana is 
even permitted i)y God to work his fell designs 
though they be contrary to the Divine intention. 
Thus in Zee S’* Jehovah is angered against Satan 
because the latter is not yet satisfied with all the 
misfortunes that have befallen Jerusalem, but de¬ 
mands further punishment. In the Book of Job 
the righteous sufl’erer is made the victim of Satan’s 
malicious purpose. We even find ourselves in¬ 
volved in an apparent contradiction; Satan takes 
his place in the heavenly court among the other 
sons of God, and gives an account of his acts, and 
receives his commands from his Divine Lord. But 
a contrary spirit is manifest in the Divine Sovereign 
and in His malignant angel. The former desires 
to see Job’s righteous character vindicated; the 
latter denies its genuineness, and desires to see it 
subjected to a strain that will wreck it. Here the 
characteristic traits of Satan’s character are clearly 
visible, implied in his name and illustrated con¬ 
tinually in subsequent literature : (a) He is the 
accuser (5id;9oXot) and also (6) the tempter [b v€ipd- 
fwi#) that seeks to entrap i)icty and work its ruin. 
It is in this latter r61e that he meets us in 1 Ch 
2D, whore he tempts David, whereas in the pre- 
exilian form of the story (2 S 24*) it is God Himself 
who submits David to the test. We have here an 
interesting indication that in the time when the 
Books of Chronicles were written (4th cent. B.c.) 
the personality of Satan had become distinctly 
realized. Whereas in the earlier post-exilian writ¬ 
ings, Zechariah and Job, the def. article is attached, 
the form * Satan ’ in 1 Ch 2D is anarthrous (Smend). 


iii. Later Judaism. —The evolution of the Jew¬ 
ish conception of Satan is marked by an ever¬ 
growing tendency to a dualism, which, however, 
always stops short of being absolute through the 
all • controlling limitations imposed by Hebrew 
monotlieism. The tendency undoubtedly existed, 
and was probably fostered by Persian influence; 
for in Persian religion the aualism of good and 
evil is more accentuated than in any other ancient 
system. The extent to which Persian ideas 
moulded the Book of Tobit has been recently made 
the subject of an interesting study by J. H. 
Moulton [Expos, Times, March 1900). This writer 
confirms the doubts expressed by the author of 
the present article (see Apollyon) that the As- 
modseus of Tobit (or the Ashmedai of the Talmud) 
is identical with the Adshma Daeva of the Bunda- 
hesh. This identity is confidently asserted by 
Holtzmann [Neutest, Theol, i, p. 63), but it cannot 
be accepted without stronger evidence.* His main 
contention, however, that Persian influence largely 
affected Jewish satanology, we hold to be well 
founded. Twelve years ago Clieyne contended for 
a like influence in the realm of Jewish eschatology 
[Expos, Times, ii. 202, 224, 248; Bampton Lect, p. 
3941!.). Cf. Kohut, Jiid, Angel, p. 62 f. 

The demonology of the Book of Enoch is de¬ 
veloped with remarkable fulness, and presents 
striking analogies to that of the NT. Charles, in 
his art. Apocalyptic Literature in the present 
work (cf. his edition of the Book of Enoch), would 
place the dates of the different sections between 
180 and 64 B.C.t The demons proceeded, according 
to 16*, from tlie giants, who were the offspring of 
the fallen angels who lusted after the daughters of 
men. These demons accomplish man’s moral ruin 
until the day of final judgment arrives. Satan, as 
in the NT, is represented as the ruler of a rival 
kingdom of evil, which is nevertheless subject to 
the ‘Lord of spirits’ (65®). We read, moreover, 
not only of Satan, but also of Satan^ ; and it should 
be noted that in the Similitudes the Satans and the 
fallen angels are carefully distinguished. The 
latter fall in the days of Jared according to chs. 
1-36 and 01-104, while in ch. 69, where a catalogue 
of names is given (cf. 6’), the functions of the two 
classes are confused (Charles). Jekfin is the first 
chief * who led astray all the children of the angels 
and brought them ao\vn to earth.’ The names of 
other tempters follow. The name of the Satan 
who led Eve astray is GAdreel (69*). He is third 
in the hierarchy described in § 3 ff. The Satans 
are first mentioned in Enoch 40^, where we read 
that Fanuel, one of the four chief angels, wards 
off the Satans and forbids them to appear (as Satan 
in the Book of Job) in the presence of the Lord of 
spirits to accuse the dwellers on earth. These 
Satans belong to a counter-kingdom of evil ruled 
by a chief called Satan (53*). They existed as evil 
powers before the * Watchers’J fell by corrupting 
themselves with the daughters of men. The 
four chief angels, ‘Michael, Gabriel, Kafael, and 
Fanuel will take hold of them on that great day 
[i,e. Judgment Day] and cast them into a burning 
furnace, that the Lord of spirits may take venge¬ 
ance on them for their unrighteousness in becoming 
subject to Satan and lemming astray those who 
dwell on the earth ’ (64®). These Satans, accord¬ 
ing to 40’, have the means of access to heaven, 
which the ‘watchers* or other fallen angels did 
not possess (13® 14®). They have a threefold func¬ 
tion : they tempt to evil (69‘** *), they accuse the 

* This ii also the view of Baudissin in PJIS* sub voee 
' Aemodi.' 

t Baldensperger {Selhsthevnmtisin pp. 12>10) would 

place the dates considerably later. Bo aleo Schfirer; of. bis 
Ur/»lil. pp. 196, 199-201. 

t Of. the of Dn 4*0; of. alao Book 0 JvbiUes and 

TtitamerUs tftbe XII Patriarchs. 
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inhabitants of earth (40^), and they ounish the con¬ 
demned. In this last character they are called 
‘ ancels of punishment’ (63^ 66‘ 62“ 63^) (Charles). 

This multiform activity in the kingdom of evil, 
expressed in multiplied personalities, is a marked 
feature of the Book of Enoch; and, viewed from 
this aspect, there is a close resemblance between 
the demonology of the Book of Enoch and that of 
the later Judaism expressed in the treatises of the 
Talmud, to which attention will presently be 
called. 

In the Apocrypha^ apart from the Book of Tobit, 
the references to Satan, though sipiificant, are 
not numerous. As in the Book of Enoch, we are 
in tlie presence of a kingdom of demons. Satan, 
according to the Book m Siracht so takes posses¬ 
sion of the ungodly man s soul that when he curses 
Satan he may be said to curse himself (Sir 21*^}. 
In the Book of Wisdom (2^) we see that Satan and 
the Serpent of Gn 3 are more or less identified. 
Death entered into the world through the envy of 
the devil. This identification of the Serpent and 
Satan is the ever-recurring feature of Judaism and 
Christianity alike. In the Book of Baruch 
the deities of the heathen are called demons (cf. 
Dt 32“, Ps 106*^), and Israel sullers punishment 
for sacrificing to them (cf. Kv 9^); but of Satan 
there is no express mention. In the Book of Tobit^ 
Asmodi (Asmod.'cus) may be regarded as the 
equivalent of Satan in being the chief personi¬ 
fication of evil. This demon is conjured by the 
magical prescription described in ch. 6, viz. burn¬ 
ing the heart and liver of a fish with the ashes of 
incense. In its demonology this book stands apart 
from the otlier books of the Apocrypha, but in its 
ascription of lustful qualities to Asmodoius we find 
a close pai'allel to later Jewish conceptions. In 
the Fsalms of Solomon we have only a slight refer¬ 
ence to the supernatural agency of evil. Ryle 
and James have noted the simplicity of the reli¬ 
gious ideas of this book. There is only one clear 
allusion to angelology (17^®). In 4® the prosperous 
man is compared to ‘a serpent speaking with the 
words of transgressors words of deceit to pervert 
wisdom.’ Here Gn 3 is evidently in the mind of 
the Psalmist. In Philo Judaeus demons and Satan 
fall into the background and disappear. His 
attitude is exhibited in his Treatise on Giants, 
c. 4, where his rationalizing tendency is manifest. 
Note his treatment of Ps 77^® LXX. The sources 
of evil are found in the flesh and its passions, in 
self-love and ignorance, rather than in supernatural 
personalities (see Drummond, vol. ii. i»p. 297-305). 

Some reference may here be made to the inter¬ 
esting Book of the Secrets of Enoch recently 
brought to light in its Slavonic form by Mr. 
Morlill. It has been supposed that it was origin¬ 
ally composed about the beginning of the Christian 
era. Here again we note the identification of 
Satan with the Serpent in Gn 3. We read in 31®^* 

‘ The devil took thought as if wishing to make 
another world because things were subservient to 
Adam on earth ... He became Satan after he 
left the heavens. His name was formerly Satanail. 
He conceived designs against Adam in sucli a 
manner that he entered and deceived Eve. But 
he did not touch Adam.’ 29“^- graphically por- 
t trays how Satanail was hurled from the heights 
j with his angels on the third day of creation : * One 
of those in the ranks of the archangels haying 
turned away with the rank below him, entertained 
an impossime idea that he should make his throne 
higher than the clouds over the earth, and should 
bo equal in rank to My power. And I hurled him 
from the heights with his angels. And he was 
flying in the air continually above the abyss.’ 
Here we have one of the ultimate sources of 
' , Milton’s conception of Satan’s revolt. 


The Jewish ideas reflected in the Targums and 
Midra^h present a close resemblance to those just 
described. The identification of the Serpent with 
Satan was expressed in Jewish theological writers 
l^ the name bestowed on the latter, ito-jjjn 
’Ilius in Sifr6 1385 the heathen are called the 
disciples of who seduced Adam and Eve. 

In Bereshith ^ we find the tradition that Sammael, 
the highest angel that stands before God’s throne, 
caused the Serpent to seduce the woman. Thus 
Satan and Sammael coalesce into one personality. 
Sammael, according to Deut. Itabba 11, is the 
angel, the wicked one, chief of all Satans. Here 
again we observe the same divided personalities 
as in the Book of Enoch, and Satan appears to be 
a personified generalization. There is an arch- 
Satan called Sammael, and there are Satans who 
are subordinate to him, just ns the angels who 
are subject to God as His attendant ministers. 
According to Targ. Jems, i. on Gn 3® Eve saw, at 
the moment when the Serpent aiidressed her, Sam¬ 
mael, ‘ angel of death,’ and became afraid. Envy 
is made the motive to man’s temptation. Accord¬ 
ing to Sanhedrin 69, the Serpent was jealous of the 
services rendered to man by the angels. In Sola 
9a and Beresh, Itabba 18, the temi>tation is 
ascribed to the motive of lustful jealousy. Ib, 
24 relates the curious legend that demons held 
intercourse with Adam and Eve during the first 
130 years after the Fall, and other demons (onr, 
and n'lmn) were the product of the union. 
Bereshith 42 ascribes the birth of Cain to the union 
of Satan with Eve (Weber). 

Freedom of will is ascribed in the Talmud to 
man even after the Fall. He can therefore choose 
either good or evil. The evil impulse in man is 
designated by the term yin which works within 
him like a leaven {Berakh, 17a). Satan accom¬ 
plishes his fell purpose by the instrumentality of 
the jnn ny. {Bammidbar rahba 20, Baba bathra 
I5a). "Moreover, Satan is not only tempter, but 
also accuser^ of whom the individual is continually 
in dread, since ho never knows what is his stand¬ 
ing before God, wliether he is justified in His 
sight, or liable to condemnation through Satan’s 
accusations. A similar conception underlies I Ti 
3®*’ and Rev 12^®.—Targums frequently foist Satan 
into the OT narrative, e,g, Targ. Jon, on Ex 32*® 
(Lv 9’-*). Eisenmenger, Ent, Jud, i. p. 845, quotes 
rabbinic passages in which the angel who wrestled 
with Jacob is identified with Sammael. Similarly 
Belial (Beliar), according to Ascensio Jesaim, enters 
into Manasseh and accomplishes the martyrdom of 
the prophet. 

iv. New Testament ideas respecting Satan. 
—These follow the broad outlines of contemporary 
Judaism, but are without its grosser and more 
extravagant elements, and are generally ciiar- 
acterizea by simplicity. The epithets beetowed 
on Satan are various. He is apparently identified 
with Beelzebub * (Beelzebul) in Mt 12®®* ®^, cf. 10®®; 

• Instead of BuxJitfioCx the better attested form In Mt 10» 
12*4.27, Mk 823, Lk 1110- ^8 i8 UifCi/3«i^x (suBtaIncd by B and 
partly by M; see WH). The latter is obviously a corruption of 
the former, and the former arose out ot the OT 

form adopt^ by Jerome and Aramalzed, Beelzebub. How did 
arise ? About this we have three theories—fl) 
oi% 9 h%rwiryf 6 in Mt 10^ is held to be a rendering based on the 
Aramaio 713 ) 7 ^ 9 . This may be true In reference to but 
that V 3 ? means ‘ house,’ * dwelling,’ is doubtful. In 1 K 8“ the 
reading is uncertain; cf. LXX and Wellh. in Bleek’s JSTin- 
leitunff*t p. 286. See also Nowock on Ilab (2) 73r7ya 
Is reg^apded as a purposed variation with a contemptuous 
meaning. ‘ lord of filth.’ Sa'l (« Syr. zeblC) means sterous. 
i Oheyne In Eneyel. Bibl. ar^es that superstitious Jews would 
haraly use such an opprobrmus ^ithet against the prinoe of the 
demons. Moreover, such a mode of pronouncing the name is 
not found anywhere but in the NT. (8) More probable is the 
view of Baudissin (art. ’Beelzebub’ in FREV) that we have a 
change of final consonant in popular pronunoUtion parallel to 
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but this is doubted by Weiss {Bib, Theol, of NT, 
i. p. 103, footnote). lie is usually called did^oXot 
(a literal rendering of the Hebrew name); some¬ 
times 6 TTOPrjpds, Mt 13^®* 2 Th 3*, and perhaps in 

the Lord’s Prayer; 6<pii dpxa^oi, Rev 12® 20® ; 6 
Mt 13^® ; 6 TOO k6<tp,ov dpx^^t Jn 14®® etc. ; 
[6] dpx(*>t' rCjv daifioyluv, Mt 12 ®^; 6 dpx^tiv Tiji i^ovalaf 
ToO d^posy Ejih 2®. 

(a) The Synoptic tradition .—Jesus felt Himself 
in the presence of tlernons belonging to a king¬ 
dom of evil ruled over by a supreme per¬ 
sonality, Satan or Beelzebub. These personal 
agencies work every form of physical and moral 
calamity. They recognize, however, the might 
of Jesus the Messiah gifted with the power 
of God to destroy the works of Satan and all 
his personal subordinates (Mk 1®^* 

®®*®’ 0^ Lk 10‘’ ®® IP^'®® 13®®). Jesus on His side 
fully recognizes the existence and power of the 
kingdom of Satan, which resists the establishment 
of tlie kingdom of God (Mt 12®®, Mk 3®^). In the 
narrative of the Temptation the w^orld is regarded 
as ruled by Satan (ct. Jn 14®®); but in the Luke 
tradition (4® Satan, on the other hand, 

confesses that his authority is not original and 
fundamental, but is derived {4poX TrapadtSoraL); and 
this power he is willing to transfer to Jesus upon 
condition of His allegiance. Tlie narrative illus¬ 
trates the character of cunning that belongs to 
Satan as tlie tempter of mankind (Gn 3'), for he 
quotes Ps 9P** ^® for his own purposes (Mt 4®), and 
applies the words to the Messiah. Against this 
subtle deceit Jesus warns His disciples. Satan is 
eager to sift Simon as wheat (Lk 22®^), and enters, 
like a demon, into Judas (v.®). 

The prevailing belief that physical maladies 
were due to the direct agency of evil spirits (see 
Demon) was recognized by Christ. This demonic 
power that works physical havoc is under the su¬ 
preme control of Satan, and is ascribed to him in 
the case of the aOlicted woman (Lk 13^®). In the 
expulsion of demons by His disciples Christ sees 
tlie overthrow of Satams power (Lk 10^®, in which 
utterance our Lord recurs to the well-known 
passage in Is 14^®^-). Accordingly the dualistic 
tendency, to which we have before adverted, is 
definitely limited by the absolute nature of God’s 
righteous rule, w'hereby a definite term is set to 
Satan’s sway. Meanwhile the anarcl»y which 
revails works its baleful ellects in the rival king- 
om which Satan sets up as a <7?m5i-god of this 
w'orld (cf. 2 Co 4^"*). This evil is intellectual and 
moral as well as physical. The devil takes the 
seed of the Divine w'ord out of the heart of man 
(Mk 4^®, Mt 13’®*®®) and plants the spurious wheat 
(darnel, t^^dvia). In other words, to borrow Paulino 
phraseology, he shows his craft by beclouding 
the understanding, ‘ blinding the thoughts of the 
unbelieving, so that they are unable to behold the 
gospel light of Christ’s glory * (2 Co 4^). 

{0) Banline teaching .—'This stands in perfect 
continuity with that of Jesus rellected in the 
Synoptic tradition, W e are still in the presence of 
many of the ideas that prevailed in contemporary 
Judaism, viz. of the Book of Enoch in the more 
remote past; of the Book of IVisdofn, tlie Testa¬ 
ments of the Nil Patriarchs, and of the Book of 
Jubilees in the age that immediately preceded the 
time when St. Paul wrote; of the Assumption of 
Moses coeval with the time of his literary activity 
and of the Avocalyme of Baruch, which immedi¬ 
ately followea it. The apostle’s conceptions re¬ 
specting angelology and demonology have been 

others, B.g. Bftb el Maudel (for Mandeb).—The theory supported 
by Riehm is certainly worthy of consideration, that Beelzebub 
ia the time of Christ was understood as * lord of 

enmity ; see Brookelmann's Lex, Syr.' tub voce, and 

cf. Asayr. bil dabObi, Cf. art. Baalzsbub. 


carefully examined by Everling in a special 
treatise, and abundantly illustrated from the litera¬ 
ture just mentioned. 

In the writings of St. Paul we are confronted by 
an array of supernatural agencies which are not 
all definitely evil or good, but some of which 
stand in relative opposition to God (Ritschl, 
Bechtfert, u, Vers.^ ii. p. 251, quoted by Everling). 
In Ro 8®®, 1 Co 15®^ we find them designated by 
the names dpxo>it i^ovalai, and duydfxen. Here the 
dpxai are perhaps to be identified with the dpxorres 
roO diwyot rovrov of 1 Co 2®. * The gods of the heathen 
are not absolutely non-existent (see Demon), but 
have a subordinate potency in heathen sacra as 
Beol Kal Kijpioi (1 Co 8**"®, ci. 12®). These super¬ 
natural * rulers of this world * have a certain 
wisdom of their own (1 Co 2®* ®), to which the 
eternal wisdom revealed by God’s Spirit to simple- 
minded faith appears to be folly. Such wisdom 
will be brought to nought (cf. 2 Co 10®). To the 
KijpioL Kal Beol correspond the aroixeia rod Kdapov, 
which may be considered to be an abstraction f 
standing in place of the personal concrete names 
(cf. dpxal, t^ovalai, Opbvoi, and Kvpt6Tr)T€s), or, as 
Spittat would interpret the phrase, the ffroix^ia 
represent the sphere of their personal activity. 
These are the KOj/jLOKpdropes of tlie dark spiritual 
world against which the Christian is to arm him¬ 
self (Eph 6’®); over which Jesus triumphed in the 
Cross (Col 2^®, see Lightfoot). 

Over all this world of evil ener^ Satan reimis, 
and all its collective power for evil is gathered up 
in his personality. He is the tempter (6 vtLpd^cjv, 

1 Th 3®, 1 Co 7®; cf. Mt 4'*® and parallels). Bodily 
diseases are ascribed to him just as in Lk 13’®. 
Indeed, in one remarkable passage, I Co 5®* ®, we 
even see Satan utilized for the advantage of the 
individual and the Church. The oll’ender in a 
solemn Church assembly is to be delivered over to 
Satan for the destruction of the llesli, in order that 
the spirit of the sinner may be saved in the day 
of the Lord’s appearing. Satan, as the inflicter 
of physical malady, is apparently identified with 
the destroyer. Ex 12®® (LXA 6 dXeBpedwv, see Apol- 
LYON), Nu 16®’"^*, to which 1 Co 10’® evidently 
alludes. Compare also the destroying angel of 

2 S 24’®, 2 K 19®®, and also Wis 18-®. According 
to Wis 2®® death entered into the world through 
the devil, an idea which is closely related to the 
conception which prevails all through biblical 
literature, that long life is the reward of the 
righteous (Ex 20’® etc.), while the wicked are cut 
oft and their lamp (of life) put out. Thus, accord¬ 
ing to St. Paul’s own belief, surrender to Satan 
brought death as its ultimate consequence (1 Co 6®, 
2 Co 2”); while in Jn 8^ Satan is dvBpojTroKrSpoi dir' 
dpxfji (cf. Gn 3’®). This power Jesus destroyed by 
death (He 2’®), 

St. Paul ascribed bis own physical maladies to 
Satan’s agency. ‘ The stake {<TKb\oj/) in the flesh ’ 
he calls ‘ Satan’s messenger ’ (2 Co 12'^). The 
phrase tv doBevelq, in v.® fmlowed by iv darBevclais 
clearly points to some bodily afiliction, probably 
chronic fever (see Ramsay, Expositor, July 1899, 
pp. 20-23), Here again Satan is made subordinate 
to God’s purposes of grace, and becomes a servant 
of moral aiscipline which St. Paul was strengthened 
to bear, thonA he prayed frequently to be delivered 
from it. With this passage and 1 Co 6®* ® cf. 
1 Ti 1®®. 

The f^stle, like his contemporaries, did not 
think of the demons as inhabiting subterranean 
regions (as the Arabs and ancient Babylonians 

* Heinrioi doubts this, &nd would prefer to identify the 
ipx»^ru here with those of Ao 13^. 

t Identified with m in Test. Salam.\ tee Ever¬ 

ling, p. 70. 

I Der ZtotiU Brief det PetruSt etc. p. 270. 
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did). The angels of God had their residence in 
the higher regions of the heavens; and even Satan 
and his retinue dwelt, not beneath the earth 
(their linal destination after the last ju(^ment), 
but in the loAver atmospheric realm. Thus in 
Eph 2^ Satan is called 6 dpx<>fy Trjs i^ovciat rod 
d^pos, Cf. Eph 6^® ‘ the wicked host of spirits iv 
ToU iwovpayLoii,* An interesting parallel may be 
found in the Testaments of the Xil Fatr.f Levi 3, 
where it is stated that ‘ he who fears God and loves 
his neighbours cannot be smitten by the spirit of the 
air {too depiov iry€6fjLaTos)t Beliar.* Other interesting 
illustrations may be found in Everling’s treatise, 
p. 107 If. The most significant is from Ascension 
of Isaiah 10^ (ed. Charles, pp. 74, 132), in which 
we read that Jesus descends tlirough all the seven 
heavens, assuming at each stage the form of the 
angels which inhabit that special region. At 
length He comes to the firmament where dwells 
the ‘prince of this world* (cf. 7® IH*). 

Benar, * the variant of the name Belial (see 
Belial), is apparently identified by St. Paul in 
2 Co 6^® with Satan; but about this question of 
identification we have the greatest divergence in 
the Jewish and early Christian tradition. The 
subject is discussed in Bousset’s learned mono¬ 
graph, Der Antichrist^ part II. ch. iv., Anhang i. 
(p. 99ff.). Belial seems identical with the ‘Man 
of Sin * in 2 Th 2® (see Man of Sin). 

St. Paul follows the Jewish tra<lition in identify¬ 
ing Satan with the serpent which tempted Eve. 
This clearly underlies Ko 16** ‘ The God of peace 
shall bruise Satan under your feet,* obviously 
based on Gn 3*" (cf. 1 Ti 2'^, Rev 12® 20^). This view 
is again apparent in 2 Co 11®*®, where the apostle 
speaks of himself as though he were Christ’s own 
Trapapij/xipios (Kp;jif''iis*), to guard the chastity of the 
Church from the devil’s wiles of seduction (on the 
image, cf. Jn 3®®), whereby Satan even transforms 
himself into an angel of light (v.^*). 

(c) The Book of Revaation obviously stands 
apart from the rest of the New Testament by 
reason of its strongly-marked Apocalyptic char¬ 
acter. Into the recent controversies respecting 
its original form, suggested by the ingenious 
theory of Vischer (supported by Ilarnack’s autho¬ 
rity), this is not the place to enter. In the Book 
of Revelation we enter a transcendental region 
where the world-drama is enacted before us in a 
series of scenes of conflict between superhuman 
personalities. It is a rrdXefMos iv ovpavip between 
God with His angels of light, and Satan or the 
dragon, the ‘old serpent,* the deceiver of the 
whole world (12®), with his hosts of darkness. 
Chapter 12 has been the subject of much dis¬ 
cussion since Gunkel wrote his stimulating treatise, 
Schopfung u. Chaos (pp. 171-398). At the founda¬ 
tion of the story he sees Babylonian legend thinly 
veiled. The dragon is TiAmat, the woman is 
Damkina, the mother of Marduk (here expressed 
by Christ). This primitive Babylonian myth was 
worked into Jewish apocalyptic, Chaos or the 
Dragon (TiAmat) being interpreted as Rome, and 
the entire legend transferred to the end of the 
world. But such a theory raises certain dilficulties, 
though some appear to be solved. Bousset (Anti¬ 
christ, Anhang, p. 169) is by no means disposed to 
agree to the dictum that no essential trait in the 
narrative is of Christian origin. After the last 
great overthrow of the Beast and the kings of the 
earth (Rev 19), Satan is imprisoned in the bottom¬ 
less pit a thousand years (20®). After this he is 
loosed and deceives the nations, but at length is 

* In Jso. It. 43 he appears as Beliar, and in 73 as SammaeL 
(lea. Thet. 1. 210 notes tne rendering of Belial (Beliar) by dotninut 
airit in Syrian lexicographers. Sense as well as sound 
corresponds to the ending) contributed to this translation, 
which accords with tradition respecting Beliar'e realm. 


finally cast into the lake of fire and brimstone 
where the beast and false prophet are (20^®, cf. 
Enoch 54®* •, 2 P 2^). 

(d) In St, John's Gospel and Epistles such legend¬ 
ary features disappear. We move in a serener, 
clearer atmosphere of sharply-marked antitheses. 
Satan and Christ are mutually opposed. Satan 
cannot touch him who is bom of God and sinneth 
not (I Jn 5^®). The devil is the ruler of this 
world, and has nothing in Christ (Jn 14®® 16^S cf. 
12®^). Sin enslaves through the power of the 
devil (8®^); and this bondage is established, as St. 
John and St. Paul alike taught, through the flesh, 
which is the organic point of human attachment 
to the Kbapos, Satan sinned from the beginning 
(1 Jn 3®), and was the cause of death (Jn 8^). 
Falsehood is his special realm (8**). Jesus stands 
outside the world tliat is ruled by him (8®® 17*^* ^®), 
and gradually wins individuals from him into the 
kingdom of God. First, Christ’s own disciples are 
rescued from Satan’s worldly dominion (15*® 17^®* 
One only has abandoned himself to the devil to 
his own ruin (6^®). The world is at present in 
hostility to Jesus and His disciples (I417. i9. aa 
I518* 19 108 i»79^ I jjj 2*®'^^ etc.), but we are assured 
of Christ’s final conquest of the world (Jn 16®®, cf. 
17®!.®®). For the Son of God was manifested for 
the express purpose of destroying the works of the 
devil (1 Jn 3®). This is in harmony with Christ’s 
own teaching respecting Satan’s overthrow re¬ 
ported in Lk IQ!®. In .Jn 16*! the judgment and 
condemnation of the devil are regarded, according 
to the tense usage which frequently occurs in the 
NT, as already finally accomplished (K^Kpirat, cf. 
12®!). ggg eloquent remarks on this passage 
in the Pulpit Commentary by the late Dr. H, ft. 
Reynolds. 

V. General Conclusions.— From the preceding 
exposition of the biblical conceptions respecting 
Satan we clearly see that early Christianity shared 
in the prevailing Jewish belief m demons and Satan. 
The attempt has been made by Beyschlag to deny 
the inference to which the Synoptic narratives 
lead us, that Jesus accepted the belief in a per¬ 
sonal Satan. And with the elimination of a per¬ 
sonal Satan he would also erase a belief in demons 
and angels from the inner consciousness of Christ. 

‘ It is certain that J eaus did not recognize as per¬ 
sonal devils the demons in whom the popular 
Jewish belief saw personal angels of Satan.’ ‘ The 
form of the representation is undoubtedly personi¬ 
fying, but all the passages are poetic in style.* If 
language is to be manipulated in this fashion, it 
is difficult to see why Christ’s belief in a personal 
God may not be eliminated also, or why such a 
process of evaporation might not be successfully 
applied to all contemporary literature. Jesus 
used parabolic language, and His discourses are 
steeped in similitudes; but when He used a symbol, 
it was understood to be such, or, if not at once so 
understood, its actual meaning was nearly always 
disclosed (Jn 3 ^-® 410-20.83-34 05if.6a in 2 !® 

the enigma was solved by the close of His earthly 
career). But to suppose that Jesus persistently 
and consistently used the ordinary language of 
angelology and demonology, and even acted in 
accordance with it, and yet all the time held in 
secret opinions totally at variance with those 
of all His fellow-countrymen, and never revealed 
them by a single hint,—surely tliis is to invalidate 
Christ’s claims to candour. Yet there is not a 
particle of evidence adduced by Beyschlag to sup¬ 
port his monstrous contention that Jesus did not 
mean by the words Sat.an, demon, and angel, what 
His contemporaries meant and understood Him to 
mean. See Beyschlag, NT Theol. vol. i. pp. 93- 
95. 

Our argument by no means implies that Jesuf 
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shared in all the current conceptions respecting 
demons. The problem, as we have already indi¬ 
cated, is a complex one. We have to give due place 
to two considerations : (1) that Christas sayings and 
deeds are necessarily coloured bv the representative 
human media through wluch they are conveyed to 
us; (2) that the demonology of Christ’s belief is 
scarcely visible in the Fourth Gospel, though His 
belief in a personal Satan is clearly apparent. 
There can, however, bo no scientific Christology 
which does not recognize that Christ’s humanity 
was so genuine and complete that He shared in 
the cosmic presuppositions of His time. His Deity 
spoke to us througn a true humanity. It was veiled 
and limited during His earthly ministry by those 
very conditions which He, in His voluntarily 

assumed when * He took the form of a slave, and 
being found in the likeness of man, emptied Him¬ 
self ’ (Ph 2 ^). Now, demonology was a necessary 

f art of the intellectual apparatus of that period, 
t was the latest phase of that animistic inter¬ 
pretation of the universe which was destined still 
to survive for centuries until the gradual growth 
of our inductive methods has substituted for de¬ 
monology (as formerly understood) a rationally co¬ 
ordinated nexus of physical causality and law. But 
the ultimate and fundamental truth of angelology 
and demonology has not been and never can be 
destroyed by the march of modern science. Behind 
and beyonu the physical nexus of interrelations 
there must lie personality and, moreover, per- 
sonalities. However complex the material con¬ 
ditions, at both ends—nay, even along the entire 
path—of the intricate windings of the phenomenal 
chain there must ever live personal power. Our 
whole life rests upon the presupposition of our 
own individual initiatives of volition operating 
upon one another in the phenomenal world and 
modifying its successions and coexistences. That 
a supreme transcendent and personal (and, to the 
Christian consciousness, righteous) reason and will 
is ever present and potent in the entire realm, is 
a necessary postulate of any intelligible universe. 
The assumption that other superhuman as well as 
subordinate agencies are at work, and that some 
among these are embodiments of evil inlluenco, adds 
no fundamental dilliculty to those which already 
exist. No moral world is conceivable except as in¬ 
volving interrelations between personalities. Now, 
it is matter of historic notoriety that some person¬ 
alities have lived in this world that might be 
called incarnations of evil inflaence. The supposi¬ 
tion that other and superhuman personalities may 
also be foci of evil moral energy, and operate like 
ganglionic centres in a nervous system, presents 
no fundamental dithculty in addition to the diffi¬ 
culties already involved in the problem of evil. 
That Satan exists as a personal centre of evil 
influence, physical os well as moral (for the two 
are closely associated), is the undoubted teaching 
of the Bible. He is not represented to us as the 
absolute origin of evil or the only source of it, but 
as its most potent 8U])erhuman representative. 
See Dorner, Christliche Glaubenslehre, § 86 , 3, vol. 

ii. p. 213ir. 

LiTERATUiiB.—In addition to the reff. In the article, ace art. 
‘Teufel' In ami * Satan* in Smith's DD\ also Dorner, 

Chriatliche Glaubetwlehre, lid. ii. pp. 18S-217, and the Hat of 
literature on p. 180 ; Martensen, Christian Dogmatics^ pp. 
180-203; Kaftan. Dogmatik^ pp. 848 ff. (much to be commendco), 
478. On EcclesiasticaZ teaching (which does not come within 
the foope of a Bible Diet.) lee eap. Harnack, Dogmengeich. 
Hndex, «. ‘Teufel* and * Damonenb; Iren. adv. Htnr. v. 1.1; 
Ori^n, a. CeUum, vii. 17; Nitzsch, LeJirb. der Evang, Do^. 

. ^3 ft.; Dorner, tb. il. p. 107 ff. Respecting the Mohammeaan 
octrine (based on Jewish), see Hughes, Diet, qf Jslam, i,v. 

‘ Devil' (where hfishkat 1. 8 is cited). Cf. also art. ' Genii,* and 
on this subject (Jinn) E. W. Lane’s elaborate note 21 to his 
Introduction to his translation of the 'Thousand and One 
Arabian) Nights.' The Devil was called Iblia and 

dentiflod with Satan (as in NT). There were also 8baiti^ 


(plur.), Just as in Jewish belief.—In ^ordn see (on 

Satan ‘ driven forth by stoning,* cf. Palmer's note) w sAlft 
Tse 124914969. 19 ^. Satan is constantly called man's ‘ open foe.' 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

BATHRABUZANES {EaSpapov^durjs), 1 Es 
(LXX^) 7 ^ = Shethar-Bozenai (cf, Ezr 6 **® 6 ®* 

BATRAP.— Sec Lieutenant. 

BATYR. —The Heb. original sSltr, plur. 
s^trim, is usually tr^* ‘ he goat,’ its primitive 
meaning. In two passages (Is 13^^ 34^^) it is tr^* in 
AV ana KV ‘ satyr,^ RVin ‘ he goat,’ LXX in both 
demons.’ In other two passages (Lv 17^ 
2 Ch IH®) AV renders it ‘devils,’ RV ‘he goats,* 
RVm ‘ satyrs, ’ LXX fidraia = ‘ foolish things. * Prob¬ 
ably in all these passages the intention is to refer 
to some demon of popular superstition believed to 
have a goat-like form (cf. art. DEMON). The Greek 
mythology describes the satyr as a creature the 
upper part of whose body is that of a gross, sensu¬ 
ous man, the lower that of a goat. He is the 
ravisher of the wood-nymphs, the drunken com¬ 
panion of Bacchus in his revels (Hesiod, fr. 91). 
The Roman faun is similar, and is r^resented 
with horns and pointed ears (cf. Verg. Eel. v. 73; 
Hor. Ep. II. ii. 125, Ars Poet. 233). Disgustingly 
realistic statues and paintings of these creatures 
are to be seen in the Museum at Naples (cf. W. R. 
Smith, ES^ 113f.; Bochart, llieroz, ii. 844, iii. 
825). G. E. Post. 

BAUL SaojJX).—1. The first king of Israel. 
The son of Kish, he belonged to the small but 
warlike tribe of Benjamin, within wliicli tribe his 
family liod its seat at Gibeah.* During his early 
years the Philistines had overrun the Southern 
tribes of Israel, had captured the ark, had de¬ 
stroyed Shiloh, and were so thoroughly masters 
of Judoea that they maintained an outpost in 
Benjamin (1 S 13*). Yet, though the tribes were 
humbled and separated, they had not entirely lost 
the sense of belonging to one race or of having a 
common destiny ; and the oppression of the Philis¬ 
tines served to make clear to thorn that, in order 
to assort these things, a single loader was an indis- 

onsable necessity. To have discovered the un- 

nown Saul, to have recognized his fitness for this 
task, and to have nerved him for attempting it, is 
the large service of Samuel, whom every account 
agrees in connecting with the rise of the new 
king. 

According to one account, the future chief was 
sent by his father to seek for some strayed asses. 
Ballleu ill the search, he turned aside to ask 
Samuel, an inconspicuous seer in the land of 
Zuph, for information about their fate. Samuel 
satisfied this anxiety, but roused in the questioner 
the conviction of a greater destiny. Commanding 
him in J"’s name to deliver Israel, he confirmed the 
message by certain signs, the occurrence of which 
would serve to remove any hesitation in attempt¬ 
ing so grave a task, and bade Saul then wait at 
home until his opportunity arrived (1 S 9. lO'*** i®**). 
The opportunity was not long delayed. Nahash, 
a chief of Ammon, besieged Jabesh-gilead, and, 
when the inhabitants oflerod to surrender, would 
grant no milder terms than that their riglit eyes 
should be put ofit. So convinced was he of the 
helpless condition in which Israel lay, that he 
even allowed them to send messengers asking help 
from the tribes west of Jordan, for thus would 
his glory be increased by the disgrace inflicted on 
all Israel. The news reached Saul os he was 
driving his cattle home from the plough. He saw 

• Unless Giboon is confused with Gibeah tn 1 Ch the clan 
had once dwelt in Gibeon. Zela is also mentioned (2 8 21i4) m 
the burial-place of Kish, and as the final burial-plaoa of hit eon. 
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in his own wrath at the insult the indignation of 
Israel, and in the incident the very means needed 
to stir the pride of his people to a strong effort. 
Slaying the oxen, he sent a species of fiery cross 
through the South, and, with the hastily-levied 
force which obeyed the summons, defeated Nahasli. 
The grateful people at Samuel’s bidding brought 
their newly-found leader to the sacred place at 
Gilgal, and solemnly crowned him as their king 
before J" (1 S 11, omit vv.^^ 

The other account represents Samuel as the 
acknowledged head over Israel, who ruled in 
Kamah as judge. When the Israelites, dissatisfied 
with their condition and with the conduct of tlie 
judge’s sons, desired a king, he at first refused their 
request, as rejecting God’s immediate government 
in the nation, but at J"’s command consented (1 S 8). 
A popular assembly was held at Mizpah, where 
Saul was elected prince by the sacred lot (10^^*^). 
A few opposed the election, and Saul Avithdrew. 
with his supporters to Gibeah. The Nahash in¬ 
cident offered the new king the occasion which justi¬ 
fied his election, and silenced all opnosing voices. 
After it the people, convened at Gifgal, renewed 
the consecration, while Samuel solemnly resigned 
his office (11^^^^* 12), This account regarded the 
kingship not only as a novelty, but as a backward 
step from the older theocracy, an accommodation 
to the weakness of the people. 

It was impossible for the Philistines to view with 
indifference Saul’s election (however it had been | 
brought about), and not to dread the quickened 
national life which the victory over Nahash was sure 
to produce among their subject people. Realizing 
this, and preparing for the inevitanle shock, Saul 
retained about him a small array. He chose 
3000 men, placed one-third of them under his son 
Jonathan at the home of the clan, but kept the 
other two-thirds under his own orders near Bethel. 
Probably he intended to rouse the strong tribe of | 
Ephraim to his support. The impatient courage 
or Jonathan precipitated the struggle. He struck I 
down the garrison or representative (3^^) which 
the Philistines had in Benjamin.* The Philistines 
replied by gathering an army, which they marched 
up the valley of Aijalon in the direction of Mich- 
mash. They thus drove themselves like a wedge 
between the Northern and Southern tribes. Lest 
they should cut him off from Benjamin, Saul was 
forced to fall back, especially since the majority of 
his troops fled, some into hiding, others across 
Jordan. The king with the 600 men who still 
clung to liim retired on Gilgal,t in which position 
he secured a safe base on the transjordanic tribes. 
He left at the head of the wady and opposite the 
Philistine position a small outpost under Jonathan, 
who should watch the movements of the enemy and 
warn the main body 

For a time there was hesitation. Probably the 
Phil, wished to draw the Isr. army from its strong 
position and from its supports. But the invaders 
were too proudly confident of their strength. 
Forming a camp above Michmash, they divided 
almost their whole force into detachments and 


sent these northward to forage and to check any 
rising which Ephraim might attempt (13*®'^®**®). 
Jonathan saw his opportunity and seized it. With¬ 
out delaying to request support from his father, 
he struck full at the weakened centre, overwhelmed 


the outpost at Michmash which had been set to 
watch him, and penetrated to the camp. Thence 
it would be an easy task to crush the divided 


• The exact eenee of 2^} (1 S 188) cannot be considered 
certain, but in this connexion it is enough to know that it 
represented in some wav the Phil, suzerainty. 

t See, however, Wellh. Comp. 2471.; Budde, Richt. u. Sam. 
IWff., and W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 184 n., aoo, to whom Oilgal Is 
an unnistorioal interpolation. 


detachments in detail. So sudden was the defeat 
that Saul on hearing the news had no time even 
to consult the oracle. He followed instantly his 
son’s assault. The lar. auxiliaries among the 
enemy deserted. The scattered Philistines were 
only preserved from utter ruin by the exhaustion 
of their victors; they streamed back by the same 
pass by which they had entered, and the South 
country was for a period free (14^‘^). 

Here it would appear that the independent record 
of Saul’s reign ceased. Here accordingly (14^®^*) 
have been inserted a brief list of his household, and 
a statement that the struggle between the young 
kingdom and the Philistines continued (luring 
hia entire lifetime. Most of the remaining in¬ 
formation about the reign is derived from accounts 
which relate it as introductory to the appearance 
of David on the stage of Isr. history; and it is 
only just to the first king’s memory to remember 
that the rest of his life is narrated from the point 
of view of an introduction to the life of his greater 
rival. But the king showed his prowess, and 
turned the new vigour of his realm against other 
foes than the Philistines. Men long remembered 
his victory over the Amalekites, partly because 
the motive of the war had been such a racial and 
religious antipathy, as the quickened self-con¬ 
sciousness of the young nation was keener to feel 
(1 S 15). And something of the same feeling must 
have prompted the king to crush the Gibeonites, 
that foreign tribe which had been received into 
the Isr. nation (cf. 2 S 2P'‘). 

About this period, however, Saul lost the support 
of Samuel, who ha(l done so much to set him on 
the throne. The accounts differ as to the reason 
which produced the quarrel. One referred it to 
the victorious campaign against the Amalekites. 
These borderers had long troubled the South 
country of Judah, ravaging it with sudden forays, 
since tlie desert offered refuge in defeat or secure 
retreat with booty. Samuel commanded the king 
to proclaim a religious war and root them out; 
and Saul obeying delivered a blow from which 
the people never again recovered. He spared, 
however, the best of the spoil, and especially 
Agag, the captured king. For this disregard 
of the exact terms of his command Samuel de¬ 
nounced the fall of Saul’s house in the very hour 
of his triumph (1 S 15). The other account dated 
the strife from the time when Saul had retreated 
on Gilgal, and was anxiously expecting, with a 
handfm of wavering men, the assault of the Philis¬ 
tines. Samuel had bade him wait there during 
seven days, with the promise to come down then 
and offer sacrifice on his behalf. As the prophet’s 
arrival was delayed beyond the set period, and the 
people were threatening to desert him, the king 
ventured to sacrifice independently. For this he 
brought upon himself the prophecy of the fall of 
his dynasty * (13®‘^®“). 

Certainly, Saul through this quarrel was de¬ 
prived of a restraining and a strengthening influ¬ 
ence. The victory, too, at Michmash could not 
be final, it was only introductory. The Philistines, 
with their organized force and their strong cities, 
could better bear such a defeat than the Israelites 
such a victory. What was required from the 
young realm was no longer a vigorous rising 
followed by a momentary effort, but the patient 
organization of a steady defence. And this, because 

• It must always be remembered that there was a theolo(fioal 
question debated In these matters. Saul, the heaven-appointed 
kinff, failed in hii mission and fell on Oilboa. There must 
therefore have been something in his life which brought upon 
him the displeasure of J'', who would otherwise have i^ven him 
victory. Thus the Ohronioler (1 Oh lO^*) ^ves as an additional 
cause for the king's rejection the fact that he had consulted an 
evil spirit at Endor; and Josephus (ArU. vi. xiv. 9) adds also as 
a cause that he had destroyed * Ahimeleoh the high priest and 
the dty of the high priests.' 
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it was so novel in Isr. history, must have severely 
tried the temper of tribes not yet fully* weaned 
from their desert instincts. Intertribal jealousies, 
further, which played so large a part in that 
early period (cf. Jg 9^®^* 8^’^ 12*'® etc.), and which 
trouble the kingdom even after David’s reign 
had consolidated it (e.g, IK 12^®), could not fail 
to spring up, especially since the chief belonged 
to one of the smaller tribes. All these things 
are enough to account in a sensitive man for the 
deep melancholy which clouded the king’s powers 
at the very time when those were most needed 
(1 8 IG^^). 

David’s fame as a skilful harp player led to his 
beinj? brought to the little court, whore his music 
soothed the king’s vexed mood. The charm, 
which made all men whom he met love the future 
king, laid hold on Saul, and he attached the young 
man p(irmanently to his person as his armour-bearer 
(lQi4.!i8) |3y the war against Philistia 

had changed its character. On their side the 
Philistines, taught by the disaster at Michmash 
not to despise their foes, and probably considering 
the subjugation of the barren nill-country scarcely 
worth the trouble it cost, were content to keep 
open tlieir trade-route along the coast. On his 
side Saul recognized the folly of attempting to 
besiege the live strongly fortified cities in the 
valley. In the now border warfare which sprang 
up David soon proved himself an adej>t, and rose 
to a trusted position in the army, llecognizing 
his prowess, Saul gave the young captain his 
daugditer Michal in marriage, and asked as bride 
gift the present of 100 Phil, foreskins—a (^ift 
significant at once of the low culture of the period 
and the character of the war (18^'^‘)* But the new 
son-in-law proved dangerously strong. His deeds 
in the fiela and the personal magnetism which 
never forsook huri, won him the love of Jonathan 
and the more i)erilou8 applause of the multitude. 
To the darkened mind of the king it seemed by no 
means impo88il)le that ambition might prove too 
strong for gratitude and kinship. Hy guile and 
by open force he sought to get David into his 
hands. Each effort failed; even his daugliter 
deserted him and tricked his messengers, while 
her husband escaped (ch. 19). After that open 
rupture David continued to linger in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of the court, while efforts were made, 
especially by tlie leal-hearted Jonathan, to heal 
the broach between 8aul and the stoutest of his 
servants. But this only served to draw upon the 
prince the suspicion that he had entered into a 
conspiracy with the son of Jesse to dethrone the 
kinj^,^—a suspicion which Jonathan was too proud 
in his integrity even to deny. The proud silence, 
however, would not appeal to so darkened a mind 
as Saul’s had become. Such a position could not 
endure. At lost David fled to Nob, northward 
from Jerus., and thence made his way through 
the country of the Philistines into the familiar 
South, where his own clan were sure to shelter 
him (ch. 21). 

Saul, ‘sitting under the tamarisk-tree at Gibeah,* 
reproached his own men as traitors because they 
had not betrayed the plotter, and as fools because 
they failed to recognize how the first result of 
setting up this Judahite would be the loss of 
power and prestige to Benjamin. He forthwith 
took a feariul vengeance on the priests who liad 
harboured the fugitive, by massacring almost the 
entire household of Ahimelech at Nob, and then 
pursued the refugee in his retreat (22®®^*). 

How far this quarrel was the result of baseless 
suspicion in the diseased mind of the king, and 
how far it may have been justified by facts, must 
always remain uncertain. The fulness of the 
* This If undoubtedly thf mesnlng and the stinc of 1S 2080t« 


details which we possess, both over this period 
and over that in which David was hunted through 
the Negeb, proves that the hairbreadth escapes of 
the great king before he came to the throne were 
a favourite subject with the early historians. But 
all the accounts were written from a standpoint 
which regarded David as the divinely appointed 
king over all Israel. And it is not an impossibility 
that the active, patriotic mind of the young soldier 
may have seen the need, if his country were to be 
delivered, of some stronger hand upon the reins of 
government at that period. It is also possible 
that ho may have been betrayed into words or acts 
which wrought with extra power on the morbid 
mind of Saul. 

The first intention of the fumtive seems to have 
been to settle in a tract still occupied by the 
Canaanites which lay between Judah and Philistia. 
It enjoyed the double advantage of lying near the 
settlements of his own kindred, and of offering the 
desert for a last retreat. There he might hope to 
set up an independent principality without going 
over to the hereditary enemy; and the inter¬ 
mittent war along the western frontier might draw 
the king’s attention away from his escaped captain. 
Once, therefore, he attempted to settle in a town 
at Keilah (2:P®^*). But the district was devoted to 
the king, and Saul drove him headlon" from this 
refuge. He then betook himself to the pasture 
country S.E. of Judah and adioining the Dead 
Sea. But here also, though he allied himself 
with the strong clan of Uie Calebltes by his 
marriage with Abigail, he was unable to maintain 
himself. Saul’s government was powerful enough 
to expel him even from this corner of the realm (chs. 
24-26), and he was finally driven to find refuge 
under the protection of Acnish in Gath (27^). The 
Philistine princes, recoraizing his worth, and especi¬ 
ally his aptitude for the border warfare in which 
he bad annoyed themselves, settled the fugitive in 
Ziklag (v.®), where he might cover their unguarded 
Hank, and keep the ‘ way of the sea,* the trade-route 
for E^ypt, against the unruly tribes of the desert. 

It 18 a strong proof of the extent to which the 
kingdom had been consolidated even during these 
years of war, that Saul was able to drive out of this 
remote part of bis government one who combined 
with his popularity as captain family ties in that 
very region. The young realm must also have 
included much on the eastern side of the Jordan, 
for the last stand of Saul’s house under Ishbo.shetli 
was made at Malianaim (2 S 2®'-). It now began to 
creep along the backbone of the hill-country and 
to aim at overpassing the valley of Jezreel into the 
Northern tribes. Had this succeeded, it would not 
only have gained a great accession of strength 
in linking tne Northern tribes more closely with 
the Southern, it would also have cut the line of 
communication by which the trade of the Euphrates 
found its way over Damascus and Philistia to 
E^^pt. This would have meant draining one 
chief artery of the life-blood in that trading com¬ 
munity. (Only on this view of the problem can we 
understand why the final grapple between the two 
powers was not fought in the South near the head- 

? [uarters of them both, but in the comparatively 
ar-off North.) 

Threatened in 4/heir most vulnerable point, the 
Philistines roused themselves to action, and 
marched by Sharon and Megiddo into Esdraelon to 
clear the threatened route. Saul followed them 
along the hills, and crossing by En-^annim posted 
his army on Mt. Gilboa at the opposite side of the 
valley from Shunem where his adversaries lay.* 

• No reference has been made to the other positions occupied 
bv Saul and the Philistines, because, so longr as the position 
ox Aphek depends on nothing better than conjecture, all the 
rest must remain uncertain also. For a oareful discussion ol 
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In this position he commanded both Jordan and 
Esdraelon. This was no longer a guerilla contest, 
but a grapple of sheer bodily strength between 
the two Kingdoms. Saul realized it, suspected also 
that the Philistines were too strong for him. His 
visit to the witch at Endor (ch. 28) both betrayed 
and increased the agitation with which he faced 
the battle. Men said he went into the fight 
knowing what was before him; that the evening 
before, Samuel, who had first anointed him to lead 
the armies of Israel, summoned him to a tryst at 
the grave. So it fell out. The ground on which 
the nght befell was not such as could protect the 
Isr. infantry from the dreaded chariots of the 
enemy. The Philistines crossed the valley and 
mounted the hill slopes. Saul saw his army 
routed, his sons slain, and retained only strength 
enough to command his own death. The Philis¬ 
tines next day found their great enemy dead, 
consecrated his armour in the temple of the Ash- 
taroth, and hung Ids decamtated body in the 
public square of Bethslian. ^ut gratitude was as 
strong as hate, for men of Jabesn-gilead crossed 
the Jordan in the night, took do^vn the body of 
the prince to whom they owed so much, and buried 
it on the site of his first victory (ch. 31). 

Saul had been called to the task of freeing Israel 
from the Philistines, for without that freedom no 
advance was possible for the nation. And what 
had prompted him to seat himself on the throne 
had oeen no personal ambition, but a recognition 
of this fact, a very call of J". Because they could 
not fail to recognize this and the excellence of the 
deed, his people could not fail to reverence his 
memory, and even he who had fared worst at the 
king’s hands sang his imperishable lament over 
him (2S Yet Saul had failed in his attempt, 

and died on Mount Gilboa. How that could ne 
possible was the problem which long puzzled men 
in Israel. May it not be that they did not look 
widely enough? For Saul had done his work, 
despite his failure. No one ever questioned but 
that the kingdom must continue; he had proved 
its value too well for that. The only question 
which still remained was as to the man who should 
succeed and complete the imperfect task. That 
some one must, was a foregone conclusion. The 
tirst king, though outward circumstances had 
proved too strong for him, and though he had been 
unable to resolve the many difficulties which the 
new condition of affairs raised within Israel itself, 
had done enough to make the way clear for his 
successor: Saul died on Gilboa, but he made David 
possible. 

Saul was married to Ahinoam, the daughter of 
Ahimaaz (1 S 14*^). Most of his sons died at his 
side (3P); but one at least, Ishbaal or Ishbosheth 
(which see), escaped from Gilboa to meet a sadder 
fate (2 S 4®). A son of Jonathan, Mephibosheth 
(which see), appears in the history of David (2 S 9'*** 
19*^^*)i and from him the Chronicler (1 Ch 9^*’^’) 
derives a long line of descendants. It was one of 
Dean Stanley’s suggestions which requires nothing 
except proof, that as Zimri appears in that list, 
the rebellion of 1 K 16® jmay nave been the last 
effort of the fallen house to recover its position. 
Saul also left issue by a subordinate wife (2 S 21®), 
for whose fate see IUzpah. 

It is dlfHcult to accept the computation of Ac IS^i, which 
makes the length of this first roign in Israel 40 years. For, 
^^'ithin two years of his father’s accession, Jonathan was able 
to lead troops into battle (1 S 131-8), a fact which argues for 
Saul an age of 40 years at his * coronation,’ and it is almost 
impossible to believe that it was a man of 80 years of i^e who 
fought at Mount Gilboa. Josephus (Anf. x. viii. 4, vi. xlv. 9) 
gives the length of the reign as 20 years. While this may be 

the question and a good statement of its diillculty, see Smith, 
HQliL 400 flf., 076, and cf. Apubr, No. 8. It is Just possible that 
Bethshan was the objective of both forces, and that the Philistines 
sought to reUeve, the Israelites to cover, the siege of the town. 
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merely a ^ess, it does not present the above diffloulties, and 
agrees with the fact that Isht^l was 40 years old at his father’s 
death. 

See, further, Benjamin, David, and the Litera¬ 
ture at end of the latter article. 

2. Saul of Tarsus. See Paul. 

A. C. Welch. 

SAYARAN.>-1 Mac 6^® AV. See Avaran. 

SAVE, SAYING. — Both ‘save* and ‘saving’ 
(froni Fr. sauf^ its force bein" seen in sa^ inon 
droit, ‘ my right being reserved/ see Skeat, Etymol, 
Diet, s.v,), in the sense of except, frequently occur 
in AV. Thus Ps 18®^ ‘For who is God save the 
Lord?’; Lk 18'® ‘None is good, save one, that is 
God ’; Dt 16^ ‘ Save when there shall be no poor 
among you’; Ac 20^ ‘Save that the Holy Ghost 
witiicsseth in every city ’; Neh 4®® ‘ None of us 
put off our clothes, saving that every one put them 
off for washing’; Ec 5" ‘What good is there to 
the owners thereof, saving (ox '?) the [beholding] of 
them with their eyes ? * 

The phrase ‘ to save one alive ’ (Gn 12ia 603®, Ex 117.18. 22 etc.) 
is used synonymously with ‘to keep one alive’ (Gn '-W 78, 
Jos 1410 etc.), or ‘to preserve one alive' (Dt 6®^), the Heb, being 
a causative form of .Trt ‘to be alive.' Of. Mt ‘281* Tind. ‘ If this 
come to the rulers eares, we wyll pease him, and save you 
harmeles.' J. HASTINGS. 

SAYIAS (B om., A XaovLai), lEs8® = Uzzi, an 
ancestor of Ezra ; cf. Ezr 7^ 

SAYIOUR.— See Salvation. 

8AY0UR, SAYOURY. —Savour comes from Lat. 
sapor taste (from sapere to taste) through the Old 
Fr. savour (mod. saveur). It was used Tirst of all, 
in accordance with its cierivation, for the taste or 
relish of a thing ; then it passed to the expression 
of the kindred sense of smell; and from this it was 
easily used in the fig. sense of name or reputation. 
All tliese uses are found in AV. 

(1) Taste: Mt 5'® ll Lk 14®^ ‘If the salt have 
lost his savour {ixwpavdi), wherewith shall it be 
salted ? * (dXi(r^?}<7erai; in Lk dprvOifiaeTai, EV * be 
seasoned*). The tr. in both places is from the 
Geneva version of 1557. The meaning is probably 
more than mere taste, rather ‘ virtue,’ its power to 
make food ‘ savoury * (see the quotation from 
Udall’s Erasmus at the end of this art.). 

(2) Smell: J1 2®® ‘His stink shall come up, and 

his ill savour shall come up ’ Cirijq;;, Cov, ‘ his lylthy 
corruncion,* Gen. ‘ his corruption ’); elsewhere in 
OT always ‘ sweet savour * (Heb. o'li except Ezr 6'® 
‘sacrifices of sweet savours,* Aram, pri'in’j). In the 
Apocrypha ei/w5iais rendered a ‘ good savour * in 1 Es 
P®, a ‘ sweet savour * in Sir 35® 38"; other examples 
of the word are 2 Es 2^® ‘ for an ointment of sweet 
savour ’ {in odorem unguenti). Sir 39" ‘ give ye a 
sweet savour * (euwStderare bapLitp), 60'® * a sweet¬ 
smelling savour* {6<tix^v ebudlas). In NT evwSla is 
tr. ‘ sweet savour * in 2 Co 2'®, and ebudlas is 
tr. ‘ a sweet-smelling savour ’ in Eph 5® (but in Ph 
4 '* ‘ an odour of a sweet smell ’); elsewhere we 
find djfx'/i alone, 2 Co 2'® ‘ the savour of his know¬ 
ledge,* i.e, the sweet smell of the knowledge of 
Goa ryjs yinbactos ainrov) ; and 2'® ‘ To one we 

are the savour of death unto death; and to the 
other the savour of life unto life’ {oU pkv, 
dardrov eli Odvarop* oU di, cli ^urfiv ; edd. 

insert iK before davdrov and before whence RV 
‘from death . . . from life’). Cf. Mandeville, 
Travels (in ‘ Macmillan’s Lib. of. Eng. Classics,* 
p. 113), ‘And at the foot of that mount is a fair 
well and a great, that hath odour and savour of 
all spices*; Jn 12® Wyc. ‘the hous was fulfillid 
of the savour of the oynemente*; Jer 48" Cov. 
‘hir taist remaynetb, and hir savoure is not yet 
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changed *; and the Note to Lv 1® in Mattheu^s 
Biblet ‘ This swete odoure is: the sac^fyce of 
fayth and of pure affeccyon, in whych Uoa is as 
delited, as a man is delited in the ^ood savoure 
of meates, as it is said of Noe, Gen. viii. d.* 

(3) Figuratively, reputation. Ex 5“ ‘Ye have 
made our savour to be abhorred (AVm ‘to stink*) 
in the eyes of Pharaoh.* Cf. also Gn. 34*®, 1 S 13\ 
2 S 10®, and the Eng. ‘ to be in (or to bring into) 
bad odour.* 

The verb ‘to savour* is (1) to taste or smell of, 
as Pref. to AV, ‘ Thus to ininse the matter, we 
tliought to savour more of curiosity tlian wisdome.’ 
(2) lo seek out by taste or smell, as Cranmer, 
IVorks, i. 181, ‘By this you may soon savour what 
judgment this man is of.* So in AV Mt 16^ il Mk 
8*® ‘ thou savourest not the things that be of God* 
(oC ippoveis), Vulg. non sapis, whence Wyc. ‘thou 
saverist not,* and all following versions till RV, 
‘thou mindest not.* Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, p. 
26, ‘ And that which made him yet the more 
ignoble , . . was, that he never could savour good, 
but evil.* 

The adi. ‘ savoury * occurs in AV only in Gn 2V' 
7 . ». 14.17. 81 Qf « savoury meat * which Isaac loved 
(Heb. D'Jpyyo always pin., from cyp to taste). The 
word is also found in Is 30®^ niarg., and accepted 
into RV text, AV ‘clean,* RVm ‘salted,* in refer¬ 
ence to the provender of oxen and young asses 
(Heb. Oxf. Heb, Lex. ‘ provender seasoned 

with salt or a salt herb, rendering it more tasty*). 
Cf. Udall, Eraainvs* Paraph, i. 19 (on Mt 6^®), ‘It 
muste nodes bee a lively and a j)iththie thynge 
that can be sufHcient to sawco and make savourie 
the life of all mankynde, being so werishe and 
unsavouryo thorowe tue desyres and fond opinions 
of vayne thynges.* J. Hastings. 

SAW.—2 S 12®i, 1 K 7®, 1 Ch 20® [but in this 
last the correct text is n’lniip ‘ axes ’], n'lii'p Is 10‘®; 
LXX TTp/wv. From I K 7® it is evident that saws 
were used for cutting stone. In Syria, at the 
present time, long smooth blades of iron are used 
to cut out columns. These have no handles: a 
heavy piece of wood is fitted to the back of the saw; 
this IS grasped by two men, who draw it backwards 
and forwards, sand and water being plentifully 
used. It seems probable, from the marks on the 
rocks, that the ancient Egyptians used bronze saws 
with emery for cutting granite (Wilkinson, Anc, 
Egypt, ii. p. 254 u.). The ancient Egyptian car¬ 
penters in cutting wood drew the saw towards them 
instead of pushing it from them. In India the 
same custom prevails. English saws are bought 
eagerly by the Hindu carpenters, but the English 
handles are removed, and other handles fixed at 
the narrow end of the blades. In the NT the verb 
used is He 11®^. W. Causlaw. 

SCALL.— See Medicinf, vol. iii. p. 329^ Scall 
is the AV and RV translation of pnj (Lv 13. 14®^): 
Wyc. has ‘wem,* Tind. ‘burning,’ Cov. ‘ skyrfe,* 
Gen. ‘ blacke spot,* Dou. ‘ spotte,’ Bish. ‘fret.* 
The Eng. word is of Scand. origin, and signilied 
primarily baldness (Icel. skalli, a bald head), but 
in Middle Eng. (also spelt scalde) it is a scab or 
eruption, generally of the head. Cf. Chaucer, 
Scrivener, 3— 

' Under thy longe lockes thou maist have the ecalle*; 

Spenser, FQ I. viii. 47 — 

* Her oraftfe head wae altogether bald, 

And, oa in hate of honourable eld, 

Woa over growne with scurfe and filthy soald *; 

and Tindale, Lv 21®® ‘Broken handed, or croke 
backed, or porloyed, or gogeleyed, or niaunge, or 
skaulde*; 13b 28*^ ‘ And the Lorde will smyte the 


with the botches of Egipte and the emorodes^ 
scalle, and niaungynesse? J. Hastings. 

SCANDAL. —In Wis the Gr. aKdrdaXa 

is translated ‘scandals* (text ‘stumbling-blocks’). 
See Offence, vol. iii. p. 586** ^ The Rhem. 
version uses * scandal * as the tr. of aKdvdaXov (after 
Vulg. scandalum), in Mt 13®' ‘ The Sonne of man 
shal send his Angels, and they shal gather out 
of his kingdom al scandals, and them tliat worke 
ininuitie*—16®® 18^ Ko 14'® ; and the verb * scandal¬ 
ize occurs freq. as the tr. of (ricav5aX/fw, as Mt 5®® 
11® 15'® 18®, Lk 7®®, Ju 16'. J. Hastings. 

BCAPE-GOAT.— See Azazel. 

SCARLET. —This word is the equivalent in AV 
of—1. shdni, or hashshdni (the latter in 
Gn 37®®, Ex 28® 35®®- ®® 38®» 39'- ®, Jos 2'®-®', Ca 4»). 
2. shdntm (Is 1'® [with art.], Pr 31®'). 3. 

shint-tdldath, and sMni-hattdla- 

'ath (Lv 14®- ®- ®®- ®'- ®® 19«). 4. tdldath-shant, 

and '^yerny^Sw tdlcCath’hashshdni (Ex 25-39 
Nil 4®). 3. y^'in told (La 4®). Once (Jer 4^) only 
is shdnhn tr** AV ‘crimson,* RV ‘scarlet* (see 
Crimson). In one passage (Is 1'®) AV and RV tr. 
shdntm ‘scarlet* (LXa tpoiviKovs), and tOld ‘crimson* 
(LXX kOkklvos). 6. kOkkivoi (Mt 27®®, He 9'®, Rev 
17®* ® 18'®*'®). As our Eng. versions do not rigidly 
preserve the distinction between crimson and scar¬ 
let, we cannot wonder that the ancients did not 
always do so. TOld originally signifies the worm 
or insect, and shdni the colour. In point of fact, 
both colours are produced from the same insect. 
Sometimes one of the two words is omitted, and 
sometimes the other, and sometimes both are 
given. The article is inserted or omitted, without 
an obvious reason. The creature alluded to, which 
produces the colour, is the cochineal, a hemipter¬ 
ous insect. Coccus ilicis, of which the male in the 
imago state is winged, and the female wingless. 
This insect attaches itself to the leaves and twigs 
of Quercus coccifera. An allied species, Coccus cacti, 
is raised on the leaf-like branches of Cactus Fictis 
Indica, Haw,, and C, cochilliniTera, Mill., particu¬ 
larly in the neighbourhood of Ndblfis. The female 
is oval in form, convex at the upper, flat at the 
lower surface. She is about the size of half a 
cherry kernel, but dries up to that of a grain of 
wheat. The Arab, name of this bug is Iplmniz, 
from which the word crimson is derived. Other 
colours besides scarlet and crimson, as purple and 
violet, are manufactured from the cochineat. See, 
further, art. Colours, s. ‘ Scarlet.* 

G. E. Post. 

SCEPTRE is AV and RV tr. of 1. shebef: 
Gn 49'® (‘ The sceptre [LXX Apxwv] shall not depart 
from Judah,* etc.; on this passage see art. Law- 
C3IVER in vol. iii. p. 83, and Shiloh, below, p. 500f.), 
Nu 24'"^ (‘ there shall come forth a star out of 
Jacob, and a sceptre [LXX AvOpwiros] shall rise out 
of Israel,* where sceptre and star [cf., for the latter 
figure, Is 14'®, Rev 22'®] are symbolical for a mighty 
prince *), Ps 45®f'> (‘ a sceptre [LXX and NT jltdfidos] 
of equity is the sceptre of thy kingdom,* quoted 
in He 1®), Is 14® (H ; ‘ the Lord hath broken the 
staff of the wicked, the sceptre [LXX which 
is used also for ‘staff* immediately before] of the 
rulers’), Ezk 19" (* she [the vino symbolizing Israel] 
had strong rods for the scepa*es of them that bare 
rule*; cf. v.'®, where, after her destruction, ‘there 
is in her no longer a strong rod to be a sceptre to 
rule *), Am 1®* ® (‘ 1 will cut off him that holdeth the 
sceptre’ [LXX here and in the two verses in 

* This appears decidedly preferable to the suggestion of Ball 
(in SHOT, on Gn 40'0) that (*8tar*) may here mean, like the 

Sumerian Mulaiul, * a lance, or else a dUb, mace, or maul, with 
a spiked head/ 
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Ezekiel has 4>v\i/i. taking shsbc^ in the sense of 
‘tribe’]), Zee 10“ (‘the sceptre [LXX crKijirTpov] 
of Egypt shall depart away^). 2. sJuirbit^ 

used of the golden sceptre [LXX ^ pa^Sos] 

of Ahasuerus, Est 4“ 6“^ S* [all], Sh^rbt^ is 
simply an Aramaism for shJebt{ (cf. the insertion 
of r in Darmesel^ for Dammese}^ in 1 Ch 18®, 
and see Siegfried, Lehrb, d, neuheb. Sprache, 
§ 18 c). . 

In addition to the above instances, RV in Nu 
2 P* corrects AV ‘by direction of the lawgiver’ 
(LXX Tw /SacrtXel^i ainruiv) to ‘with the sceptre.’ 
The Heb. is pphp? H ‘with their staves.’ 

Similarly RV reads in Ps 60’W = 108® ‘Judah is 
iny sceptre* (same Heb. word) for AV‘Judah is 


some portrayals of tlie Persian monarchs (see 
Rawlinson, Anc. Mon. iii. 203 ff., who describes the 
Persian sceptre as a rod about five feet long, 
ornamented with a ball or apple at its upper end, 
and tapering at its other extremity almost to a 
point). ProWbly both forms of ‘sceptre’ are in 
view in Gn 49^** (where should prob. be taken as 
a royal emblem), the longer one being represented 
by tlie ppno (prop, ‘commander’s statf’) of the second 
clause, and the shorter one by the of the first 
clause.* The long sceptre is simply an ornamented 
staff, the short one is a development of the club 
or mace (cf. art. Rod, and see ngures in Ball, l.c, 
pp. 60, 199*, 217). It is this last-named weapon 
that is called shibe^ in 2 S 23^ = 1 Ch 11^ (AV and 
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my lawgiver ’ [LXX /SatriXei's], See Lawgiver, l.c. 
It also substitutes ‘sceptre’ for ‘rod’ as tr. of 
sh^bet in Ps 125® (‘the sceptre [LXX pd^dos] of 
wickedness shall not rest upon the lot of the 
righteous ’). 

‘ Sceptre ’ is the appropriate rendering of shSbel, 
when this is associated with a king or used abso¬ 
lutely,* in which latter instance it probably always 
designates a roya/j^ssession (see Driver, Expos. 
July 1885, p. 13). ^bel, in this sense, may stand 
either for a short ornamental sceptre such as 
appears in some representations of the Assyrian 
king (see illustration above, and the figures in Ball, 
Light from the East^ pp. 160,199^ 217), or for a long 
staff reaching to the ground, which characterizes 
• In instanoet like Jg 6^ (nfib lD;?i5>) ‘ baton ’ would be a very 
•uitable rendering. 
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RV wrongly ‘ staff’) and Ps 2» 23^ (AV and RV less 
clearly‘rou’). 

The ‘ golden ’ {xpy(^€oy) or ‘gold-studded ’ (xpvo'elois 
ijXoKTi) sceptre [aKijirTpoy) appears frequently in the 
pages of Homer in the hands of kings and chiefs 
{e.g, Ik i. 15, 246; Od. xi. 91, 669). With such a 
‘sceptre’ Ulysses beats Thersites (II. ii. 265ff.); 
a sceptre is put by a herald into the hands of 
Menelaus when he rises to address the Greeks (lo. 
xxiii. 568, cf. Od. ii. 37). 

On the difficulty of approaching the presence of 
the Persian kings referred to in Est 4“, cf. also 
Herod, iii. 118, 140. A. Selbie. 

* Dillm., BaU, Gunkcl, et al., make pjjlTD and synonymous 
here, and understand both to refer to a long * sceptre ^r staff; 
but this is not required by the parallelism. In Ps 110® il 
likewise an emblem of rule, and virtually *■ ‘ sceptre. 
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SCEYA ('LK€vat, Sceva)^ Ac 19^^~The name 
(Blasfl) ad loc.) was probably of Latin origin Scaeva, 
but had been assimilated to a Greek form as if 
derived from o-kcvos ; it occurs in an inscription 
at Miletus {CJG ii. 2889. 5). In Ac 19^'-^, in the 
account of St. Paul’s preaching at Ephesus, we 
are told that God wrought special miracles by the 
hands of Paul, even handkerchiefs carried from 
his body were sullicient to heal. But some of the 
wandering Jewish exorcists tried to exorcize in 
the name of Jesus, saying, ‘ I adjure you by Jesus, 
whom Paul preaches.’ Tlien is recorded the special 
instance of the seven sons of Sceva, described as a 
Jewish high priest, who attempted this and failed, 
the evil spirit answering, ‘Jesus I know, and 
Paul I know, but who are ye ? ’ and the man driv¬ 
ing two of tliem * naked and wounded out of the 
house. This caused great fear. Many who had 
used curious arts came confessing what they liad 
done. Many also burnt magical books amounting 
in value to 60,000 drachmas (about £2000). ‘So 
mightily grew the word of God and prevailed.* 

The whole paragraph must be taken together. 
It represents St. Paul’s miracles and spiritual 
power in contrast to the magical customs which so 
widely prevailed. Many Jews especially devoted 
themselves to sorcery, and Ej)hesus was noted for, 
amongst other forms of sorcery, the Ephcsia gram- 
7mzla(fiee EniKSUS and Magic). St. Paul’s poorer 
and success led to imitation of him. The name 
of Jesus evidently seemed to have some special 
[ efficacy, and so w’as adopted by the sorcerers, as 
every other name in turn was adopted (on the 
power of names see Frazer, Golden Bought i. 403), 
The discoveries of papyri made in the last few 
years have enabled us to realize the very large 
extent to which magical practices prevailed, and 
the number of magical books which existed. The 
name of Jehovah in some form is common, and in 
the following extract from a magical papyrus at 
Paris the name of Jesus is used. The papyrus is 
of the 4th cent., and the original cannot be earlier 
than Hadrian, who is mentioned byname; it is pub¬ 
lished by C. Wessely, ‘Griechische Zauberpapyrus 
von Pans und London,* in the Denkschrijten der 
phil. ‘hist. Classc der kais. Akad. der Wissen- 
schaften in Wien^ vol. xxxvi, (1888) 1. 3007 

irpht ni,3vx*»>< Xet0uv lXen99 ifjL^etX4^0vrm 

ctxpvritrrtu . . . rrntf-af Xcru 31 « opxtffjUt •Zrof’ 

ipxt^n ri HOtrat row $i6v raSp 'li^pm'ajp <«»}• etfipcutd' 

: OivO’ tki‘atrim' lav' mfSanx’ ctfictp/uutt' ixfiatpa^v' 
katva.’ m,^p«t' fAoipoiot’ ^poc.K4aip' n-vpt(pctpy)' i ip ptr*) apoCpttf pm) 

X^ippf Putr*^(K,r»i h SiyypXaf i itaratpeurtirat 

K<t4 ilfxptvtrat TOP TtptXToc/xivep iatf^opat rau xXda-fxacrof rauTav S 
ixXeurtp i epif iv riw ietvrev irecpetiiJtr^ [MS artx.poiiuff'i] . . . 

apxl^atjra top g-ffptapOiPTat rm 'IrpctriX ip ttCX^ fatrupp Muti pi^ixy 
Pl/j.fp4p^ M.r.X. 

Both the evidence of papyri and the incident 
recorded in the Acts imjuy a conviction, even 
amongst those who did not believe, that there 
was power, perhaps special power, in the name of 
Jesus. It would imply a general impression that 
miracles were wrought in His name, and bears 
witness to the force and power of Christianity. 
It is instructive also to notice how from the 
beginning Christianity is the resolute foe of all 
magic. 

There are a number of critical qiicfltions connected with this 
narrative. First of all there is a question of text. The UV 
(Oodex 13) reads : * And there were seven sons of one Sceva, a 
Jew, a chief priest, which did this. And the evil spirit 
answered and said unto them, Josns I know, and Paul I know; 
but who arc ye? And the Juan in whom the evil spirit was 
leaped uix)n them, and mastered both of them, and prevailed 
ojfainst them, so that they fle<i out of that house naked and 
wounded.’ D (supported by the uiarg-in of the Philoxeniau) 


* But see foot note on next column. 

f For this and other information the present writer it io- 
debted to Dr. F. G. Kenyon of the British Museum. 


reads; * And among those also the sons of one Sceva, a priest, 
ttnshed to do the name thing, who had a eiuttom of exoreieing 
such ; and having gone in unto the man possessed with devils^ 
they began to call uvon the name^ saying: We command thee in 
Jesus, whom Paul reaches, to come forth.* According to 
Ramsay {Church in the Homan Empire, p. 163): * Codex Bezn 
here gives a text wiiich is intelligent, consistent, and possible: 
the accepted text is badly expressed and even self-contradictory.’ 
This opinion seems to be largely followed. To the present 
writer the text of D is clearly a bad paraphrase, and its nowth 
can be shown. The statement that Sceva was a Jewiw high 

f >rie8t seemed (as it is) very curious, and therefore was altem 
n various ways. D alters koxnpiatf into Upiatt, and omits 
*Uvlaalov, SO Gig. reads ' sacerdotis,’ audOossiodoHus explains by 
‘ principis synagogsB.' 

Then again in the text of B, while in v.i* we have seven sons, 
Inv.iflitls stated that the man ‘mastered both of them,'im¬ 
plying only two. Gig. therefore substitutes ‘ duo’ for ‘ septem,* 
D leaves out the number altogether, while the majority of later 
authorities prefer to omit or alter etpu^oTi^atp in v.i<^, the Sahidlc 
even putting eorum septem. The remaining alterations of D 
are, as is generally the case, mere inept expansions. The 
narrative of St. Luke is verj' much abbreviated, and the para- 

{ ihrast or translator thought that he could make it more clear, 
>ut he does not add a single point v^hich could not be guessed. 
Even in the few words he does add ho manages to introduce 
the form ilx**’ a>^d the word hottixopi^oijupap which are nob Lukan, 
and the expression iTtKoiXiia-tieu ra apaput which does not occur 
unqualifled in the NT. and betrays a later age. It may be 
not^ that the word Jtjueartpup is undoubtedly Lukan (8 or 9 
times in Luke and Acts, 6 times elsewhere in NT). The incon¬ 
sistency may be difbcult, bub it is ([uite inconceivable that any 
one who had the D text before him should have taken the 
trouble to Insert septem. On every principle of textual criti¬ 
cism the text of B must be the original. 

The statement that Sceva was a Jewish high priest is un¬ 
doubtedly difficult, but we have no right therefore to correct it 
away. Yet in the sense of a member of a high priestly family 
there must have been many who could claim it, and as Zeller 
(Acts of the Apostles, F.ng. tr. ii. p. 69) says: ‘ It is quite 
possible that a band of exorcists, giving themselves out for sons 
or disciples of a Jewish hi^h priest, may have mode an experi¬ 
ence of the futility of their arts in the person of a lunatic who 
had heard something of Paul and of Uhrist.’ The difficulty 
about the discrepancy of numbers is more interesting. St. 
Luke's narrative is obviously very much shortened; only the 
necessary statements are made, and only what is essential is 
given, lie never tells us that only two out of the seven were 
engaged in this incident, and it comes out accidentally in 
kfxeoripm.* Does not this small point imply that the writer 
had here a source, almost necessarily a written one, from which 
he abbreviated his narrative ? 

It has been suggcstetl that vv.ii'20 have been added to the 
original work. Ililgenfcld ascribes the passage to R. Ramsay, 
who has taken a dislike to it, says; ‘If there W'ere many such 
contrasts in the book as between w.U 20 and 23^1^ I should be a 
believer in the composite character of the Acts ’ (St. Paul the 
TravelUr, p. 273). It will be interesting, therefore, to examine 
the language. It will appear that throughout the passiq^e we 
And characteristic Lukan expressions. 
au Tvxf>(*rot,(, cf. Ac 282 . 

rvyxkpup, 7 times in Acts and Luke, 6 times elsewhere. 

IxtTTet.ixMi, 10 t. in Acts, 6 elsewhere. 

itot, xofoi, TUP xopup, 8 times in Acts. 

yputrrop, 10 t. in Acts, twice in Luke, 8 t. elsewhere. 

Toit KxTOiKoZant with acc. 13 t. in Acts, once in Luke. 

WirixTnp, 10 t. in Acts and Luke, 4 elsewhere. 
eo^o( iwtwiTtv, cf. Lk 112 . 
fx.tyxXvpup, 5 t. in Acts and Luke, 8 elsewhere. 
ai TiTto’TivKOTtf, common in Acts. 

Jxocpof, 29 times in Acts and Luke, 12 elsewhere. 

Tijtti?, or TIJU.X4 of price, 6 times in Acts. With v.20 cf. 6? 1224. 
The whole structure of the paragraph is exactly in the 
manner of the writer of the Acts, with the final clause summing 
up the whole, while there are indications that here as else¬ 
where he has reproduced partly in his own words a written 
narrative, lust in the same way as he reproduces the Synoptic 
narratives In the Gospels with signs of his own phraseology. 

Besides the special point touched on above, the 
historical character of the narrative has been 
attacked more L'cnerally. llainsay (67. Paul the 
Traveller, loc. cit.) finds in it a vulgarity of tone com¬ 
pared with the great scene at Paphos. This seems 
to the present writer purely fanciful. Zeller {op, 
cit. ii. 68) says : ‘ Even from the standpoint of the 
miraculous faith presented in our book, such an 
utterly cross and magical representation of the 
healing power of the apostle has too much that 
is ofl’ensive.* What he particularly objects to is 
the story of the healing power in the handker- 

• [In Expos. Times. Dec. 1000, p. 144, It is argued by Nestle 
that otfjt^oTtpat, like ‘noth’ in English [see editorial note, i6.], 
may include more than two, and is at limes equivalent to 
TuPTte. It was also discussed by J. B. Bury in the Classieol 
Rev. x\. 893 (1897). There are at least two Instances In Papyri; 
BrU. Mus. Pap. 836; Geneva Pap. 67J. 
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chiefs of St. Paul, and this is supposed to be a 
mere parallel to the narrative in Ac The 

parallel is too distant to have any weight, and 
here, os elsewhere, we need only remarlc about 
tlie miracles, that even if the handkerchiefs of 
St. Paul had no healing power it would certainly 
bo believed that they possessed it, and that if the 
faith of the recipient was a condition of healing it 
might surely act equally with those who received a 
handkerchief in the virtue of which they believed. 
The whole narrative must be criticised and judged 
from the point of view of the time and place. The 
remarks of Conybeare and Howson, ch. xiv., who 
bring out how exactly the story harmonizes with 
t he atmosphere of Ephesus, are much more valuable. 
‘ The character of miracles was not always the 
same. They were accommodated to the peculiar 
forms of sin, superstition, and ignorance they were 
required to oppose. ... So on this occasion gar¬ 
ments were made the means of communicating a 
healing power to those who were at a distance 
. . . such effects thus publicly manifested were a 
signal refutation of the charms and amulets and 
mystic letters of Ephesus.* A. C. Headlam. 

SCHISM.—Only 1 Co 12“ ‘That there should be 
no schism in the body*; Gr. which means 

either lit. a rent in a garment (Mt 9'®=Mk 2^^) or 
lig. a division in a community (Jn 7'** 9^® 10^®, 1 Co 
11118 1223). iiy retains ‘ schism * in 1 Co 12“ and 
in the marg. of IP® points out that the Gr. is 
‘ schisms ’ (text * divisions *). See Heresy', vol. ii. 
p. 361\ 

SCHOOL.— See Education. 

SCHOOLMASTER. —Only Gal 3-^ “ AV (Gr. 
7raiday(jiiy6st which occurs also in 1 Co 4^® AV 
‘instructor*; RV in all places ‘tutor*). The 
irai5ayuy6s (Lat. pmdagogus) was a person (gener¬ 
ally a slave) who had charge of the Greek or 
Roman boy till he reached manhood. Tindale’s 
translation * scholemaster * (VVyc. ‘maister*) is 
misleading, as the wai^ayt^yb^ was not a school¬ 
master or teacher (didda-KaXos). Nor is the apostle 
thinking of one who conducted to school, though 
no doubt the vaLdaydrybs might lead the boy to 
school if ho went there. The contrast in Gad, is 
between the restraint of boyhood and the liberty 
of manhood. To be under the Law is to be 
always under the control of a iraidayuybst to bo in 
Christ is to be free from that irksome restraint. 

J. Hastings. 

SCHOOLS OF THE PROPHETS.— See Educa¬ 
tion, vol. i. p. 647*^, and PropiieCY, p. 109\ 

SCIENCE.—This word, as used in AV, moans 
simply knowledge. Wyclif ( Works, iii. 122) renders 
1 Co 8^ ‘ Science blowes men * (AV ‘ knowledge 
puffeth up ’). Cf. Barlowe, Dialoge, 109, ‘ There is 
no truthe, no mercyc, nor scyence of god in the 
yerth*; Golding, Calvin's Job, 571, ‘Thou shalt 
not run after witchcrafts, and otlier vaine sciences *; 
and Ko 2“ Khem. ‘Having the forme of science* 
(AV ‘wlii(ih hast the form of knowledge,* Gr. rijs 
yi^ibacu}^). The word occurs in AV only Dn 
‘Children . . . understanding science* (nj;;n 
LXX ypajJLjxaTLKOvs, Theod. yiyyibaKOvras yvGxriv ); 
and 1 Ti 6“ ‘Avoiding . . . oppositions of science 
falsely so called* (AynO^acLS rrjs ^evdujybjuov yruarews, 
Rhem. ‘oppositions of falsely called knowledge*). 
See Knowledge and Gnosticism. 

Science in the modem sense, that is, the dis¬ 
covery and classification of secondary laws, is 
unknown to the Bible. To the Hebrew mind 
phenomena were immediately due to the w’ord of 
Jehovah. 8ce I*. Thomson in Expos. 2nd sen vol. 
i. pp. 151 ff,, 241 ff. J. Hastings. 


SCORPION (a^pV 'alfrahhf aKopvlos, Scorpio, Arab. 
^alcrab). — There has never been any reason to 
doubt the identity of this animal. It is of the 
order Arachnidos, resembling in shape a lobster, 
except that it has a long tail, at the end of which 
is its venomous sting. Its claws are used for 
seizing its prey, which it kills with its sting. 
When the animal runs it holds its tail upward in 
readiness to strike. It is carnivorous, living on 
insects and worms. Scorpions swarm under stones 
and in chinks of walls, and often conceal them¬ 
selves under beds and mats in houses. Their sting 
is very painful, frequently causing a night of 
which nothing but a large dose of morphine 
will assuage. The wound is dangerous to human 
life only when in a situation where the swelling 
obstructs the respiration. Not less than a dozen 
species are found in Palestine and Syria. The 
largest is 6 in. long, and black. Others arc yellow, 
brown, white, and red, and variously strijicd. 

The scorpion is frequently mentioned in Scrip¬ 
ture. Allusion is made to its residence in the 
desert (Dt 8^®). Rohoboam threatens to chastise his 
contumacious subjects with scorpions (1 K 12^^- 
2 Ch 10^^*^^). This is prob. figurative (see next 
art.). Again, scorpions are alluded to figuratively 
with briers and tnorns to designate a rebellious 
people (Ezk 2*). The offer of a scorpion instead of 
an egg (Lk IH®) is mentioned in a way that sliowa 
the horror which this creature inspired. The figure 
employed by our Lord in this passage is suggested 
by the egg-like form of the scorpion when at rest 
(see Plummer, adloc.). The pain of its sting (Rev 
9®), the organ that inflicts it (v.^'^), and its venomous 
quality (v.®), are noted. The scorpion is also men¬ 
tioned in Apocr. (Sir 26’^ 39“, 4 Mao IP®). 

G. E. Post. 

SCOURGE (idW, usually translated ‘scourge,* six 
times[1 K 12»i- ^2 Ch 10“- ^ Pr 26®, Nah 3®] ‘ whip*; 
Gr. nouns and verbs tiaanybu), ; <l>pay- 

AXtov, fppayeWdu; flagellum, flagellare ).—Among 
the Hebrews the usual mode of corporal piinish- 
mont, legal and domestic, was that of beating with 
the rod, just as the bastinado is still the common 
method in Eastern countries. The only reference 
to the scourge as an instrument of puni.shment is 
found in 1 K 12^^* 2 Ch 10^^* Rehoboam sig¬ 

nalized his accession to tho throne by threatening 
that, whereas his father had chastised tho people 
with whips (or scourges), he would chastise them 
with scorpions. The scorpion (anjpy) may have been 
a more terrible kind of weapon in actual use— 
either a knotted cudgel or a scourge armed with 
barbed points, lust as the Roman scorpio was 
describea by Isidore as virga nodosa et aculeata. 
It is possible, however, that the king was only 
using a lively figure of speech. 

Under the Roman system of scourging, the 
culprit was stripped and tied in a bending posture 
to a pillar, or stretched on a frame {divaricatio), 
and the punishment was inflicted with a scourge 
made of leathern thongs weighted with sharp pieces 
of bone or lead. This is what Horace calls the 
horribile flagellum {Sat. I. iii. 119). Jesus was 
scourged witii it by order of Pilate before being led 
away to bo crucified (Mt 27“, Mk 15^®, Jn 19^). He 
had foreseen and foretold this indignity (Mt 20^®, 
Mk 10®^, Lk 18“). The punishment of scourging 
usually preceded crucifixion (see references in 
Swete, St. Mark, ad loc .). The Porcian law forbade 
the scourging of Roman citizens; and on one 
occasion St. Paul, after being actually bound in 
order to be scourged, escaped the infliction by 
demanding if it was lawful to scourge a man who 
was a Homan and uncondcinned (Ac 22“* “). 

Jesus forewarned His disciples that they would 
be scourged in the synagogues (Mt 10^’ 23®^). The 
Jewish method is fully described in the Mishna, 
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The scourge consisted of three thongs of leather, 
and the ollender received thirteen stripes on the 
bare breast and thirteen on each shoulder {Makkoth 
iii. 12). St. Paul records tliat he live times suffered 
this punishment at the hands of the Jews (2 Co 
11®*); and ‘others had trial of . . . scourgings* 
(He 11^). 

Legal usages apart, Jesus made a scourge (0pa- 
y^Wiov) of small cords before cleansing the temple 
(Jn 2^®). Opinion differs as to the use He made 
of it. Meyer thinks He drove out the animals 
with it, not the persons ; Godet, that * it was not 
an instrument but an emblem, a sign of authority 
and judgment.* 

‘ Scoume * is frequently used in a metaphorical 
sense. The Canaanites were a scourge (osj^) in 
the side of the Israelites (Jos 23^*); Eliphaz spoke 
of hiding from the scourge of the tongue (Job 
6®^); the plague was the scourge by pre-eminence 
(Job 9®*, Is 10®®); and by a fusion of metaphors an 
invasion was called an overflowing scourge (Is 
28^®). 

For literaturo see art. Crimes and Pcnisitmknts. 

J. Straciian. 

SCRABBLE. —1 S 2P* only, *And scrabbled on 
the doors of the gate ’ AVm and KVrn ‘ made 
marks’: the Hub«t. in a mark or signature, esp. in 
the form of a cross, became the name of the Heb. 
letter n; see Marfc, § 6). The Eng. word comes 
from the Geneva version, whore the marg. is ‘ by 
making markes and toyea.* 

Though tho same in nipaning: aa ‘scribble* (from Lafc. ioribere 
to write), it has no connexion with that word etymologically. 
Skeat considers it to bo a dialectic form of ‘scrapple* (a fre¬ 
quentative of ‘scrape’), of which ‘scramble* is a nasalized 
fonn. Bunyan uses ‘scrabble* In the sense of ‘scramble’(PP 
p. 11(1, see Venables* note on p. 467), ‘Now, after a while. Little- 
faith came to himself, and getting up, made shift to scrabble on 
his way.* The modern word ‘scrawl,* says Skeat, ‘appears to 
be nothing but a careless form of “scrabble.*** 

J. Hastings. 

SCREECH OWL.-^See Owl. 

SCRIBES.— i. Origin and Characteristics.— 
In the time of our Saviour Jewish piety was largely 
legalistic and formal. Tho whole life of a pious 
Jew was strictly regulated by the Law. The Law 
was God’s greatest gift to Israel; it was the com¬ 
plete revelation of His will and tho basis of the 
covenant into whicli He had entered with them at 
Binai; in it God had made known tho perfect way 
of life, binding Himself by its terms to reward 
both in time and eternity the pious Jew in propor¬ 
tion to his observance of its precepts. The Law 
was therefore the binding norm both of tho religious 
and tho moral life. Religion was not a communion 
of man with God, but a legally correct walk before 
God. Love of the Law was the essence of piety ; 
conformity to tho Law was the standard and source 
of all rigliteousness. The aim and motive of this 
piety was the hope of reward in the present age 
and in the age to come (cf. Weber, Jiid, Theol, 
Iff.). 

This legalistic tendency, which dates at least as 
far back as Ezra and Nehcmiali, called into exist¬ 
ence a class of men who specially devoted them¬ 
selves to the study and exposition of tlie Law. 
These were the or scribes. The earlier 

scribes, however, must not be identiffed Tq aU 
respects with those of NT times. The latter were 
mainly jurists; the former were men of (sacred) 
letters : copyists, editors, students, and interpreters 
of Scripture, and more especially of the Law, Ezra, 
‘ the scribe * par excellence according to Jewish tra¬ 
dition, is the great typical form of these earlier 
scribes or exegetes of the Law (Ezr Neh 

• We should probably emend to * and he drummed on 
the doors).* So Driver, Budde, Lohr, st ol., following the 
and Vulg. impinffebat. 


gi.4.9.18 He is described as ‘a ready 

scribe in the law of Moses’ (Ezr 7®), i.e, as a man 
of letters skilful in the Law, and as having * set his 
heart to seek the law of the Lord, and to do it, and 
to teach in Israel statutes and judgments’ (v.^®). 
This description of their activity doubtless applies 
in the main to Ezra’s immediate successors. They 
occupied themselves in gathering together and 
elaborating Israel’s sacred literature, in inter¬ 
preting it to the common people, who were largely 
Ignorant of Hebrew, and in making the Law the 
rule of faith and life.f But down to the Macca- 
bflean period their obedience to the Law was not 
synonymous with the narrowness of later Judaism 
(see Wildeboer, Die Spruche, xvi). They were 
the ‘wise,’ the ‘men of understanding,’ the ‘just 
men* of Proverbs and Ecclesiasticus (cf. Sir 6®®^* 
guflr. I420ir. 11®®- 12®). It would seem 

from 1 Ch 2®® that they tended to form themselves 
into guilds and families. 

Like Ezra himself (Ezr 7'® etc.), the scribes were 
originally found aniong tho priests anffLovites (cf. 
Neh 2 Cfli 34*®). But pioiis '"laymen **11 Iso 

naturally devoted themselves to the professional 
study of tho Law, so that there was gradually 
formed, alongside of the priegtSj who were the official 
interpreters of the Law, a relatively independent 
dass of scribes. During the (Ireek porioITThis 
indepehdehce developed into opposition, not indeed 
to the priesthood generally, hut to the priestly 
aristocracy, several of whom fell away to Hellenism 
and neglected the laws and customs of the fathers. 
The attempt of Antiochus Epiphanes to suppress 
the Jewish religion brought matters to a crisis. 
It increased the scribes’ devotion to tho Law, and 
made them more narrow and exclusive. It also 
greatly increased their reputation among tho people 
as being the leaders of those who were zealous ror 
the Law (cf. 1 Mac 7*®'* for their connexion with 
the Hasidieans), and a.s men who were ready to 
suffer martyrdom for their faith, * welcoming 
death with renown rather than life with pollution^ 
(2 Mao 6*®"®*). The issue of the Maccahee rising 
in the Hasmoncean State intensified their'hdrrgw- 
ness and exclii8l vejqess_i they “became PEansees .' 
Under John Hyreanus (Iviienen), ormore probably 
under Alexandra Salome (AVellhausen), their 
loaders received a seat in tho Sanhedrin, as a 
separate class, alongside of tho chief priests and 
elders. They thus gained a kind of official position^ 
and assumed a new character. From being men of 
sacred letters, they became mainly jurists. Amid 
all the changes that followed the downfall of the 
Hasmona'an dynasty down to the destruction of 
Jerusalem, altnough they were never in possession 
of political power, they were the real leaclers of t he 
people, such as we And them in tho time of our 
Saviour. 

In the NT they are usually called ypap/j-areU 
(* scribes,* ‘ men of letters ’), occasionally also vopiKol 
(‘ lawyers’) and popLobiddo-KaXoi (‘ doctors,* ‘ teachers 

• Scribes are mentioned in Jer 8®, where the prophet acoiiaoa 
them of falslfyluK the Law (cf. Glcsebrecht, od toe.). The term 

K occurs frequently in the OT in other significations, e.g. 

, 2 K 26i», 2 Ch 26”, Jer 87^®-^ 62*® ‘muster-master, au 
othcer who hod charge of the enumeration and enrolment of the 
troops; a kind of adjutant-general' (Moore on Jg 6>^); Is S3i» 
the official that rated the tribute or war-tax that had to be paid 
to the oppressor; Ezr 48 f- (N'JCIJI, Ps 46i [Heb.*], Jer 
Ezk 9*- 8 writer; ^ 8 8” 20*®, 1 K 4® 2 K 1210 [Heb. ”] 1818.87 
193 2-23- 1 Ch 1818 248 27**, 2 Ch 841® l*!- * 0 , Egt 3i* 8®, Is 863- *» 

87*, Jer 86io. 12. ao. 21 secretary of the king, secretary of State. 
In 1 Mao 5-** the ‘scribes of the people * are also military officers, 
the ‘captains of thousands, ana captains of hundreds, and cap¬ 
tains of fifties, and captains of tens * of 8®®. In Sir 10® ‘ scribe * 
probably means prefect of the people. Of. Delssmann [Eng* 
tr.], no IT. 

f The tradition regartiing the Great Synagogue, which is said 
to have fixed the Canon of Scripture, has no historical founda¬ 
tion ; see Kuenen, A bhandlungen^ 125 ff.; Montet, 

Ettsai sur leg oriffin^g deg partia gadueden et pharigien, 91 fl, ‘ 
and art. STHAooauB (Tub QrbatX 
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of the law These three terms are used almost 
synonymously (see art. Lawyer).* They practi¬ 
cally formed the samj^^^ty as theT^Jlmdes, 
flrougli 'sucli"expressioiis as *tEe scribes of the 
Pharisees ’ (Mk 2^®) and ‘ the Pharisees and their 
scribes * (Lk 6®®, cf. Ac 23®) show that some of the 
scribes were Sadducees (see art. Pharisees, § ii. 
(!)).' TTie main seaf 5F their activity was Judaea: 
but we find them also in Galilee {e.g, Lk 5^’); ana 
they were probably to be found even in the Dias¬ 
pora. They were indispensable wherever there 
was living zeal for the Law. Though any one 
qualified might be called on bv the ruler of the 
synagogue to read and expound tne Scriptures in the 
synagogues, the scribes, when present, were natur¬ 
ally most frequently invited to do so (cf. Mk 1®®). 

The scribes were very ambitious of honour (Mt 
23®-iS Mk Lk 11^-« 20^®), which they de¬ 

manded more especially from their pupils. ‘Let 
the honour of thy disciple bo dear unto thee as the 
honour of thine associate; and the honour of thine 
associate as the fear of thy master; and the fear 
of thy master as the fear of Heaven* {Ahoth iv. 17 
in Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers^), The 
claims of one’s teacher were to be preferred to those 
of one’s father, unless the latter were also one of 
the learned. If one’s father and one’s teacher had 
lost anything, or were bearing burdens, or were in 
captivity, the teacher was to be assisted first {Baba 
nie^ia ii. 11 in Schiirer, GJV^ ii. 317, and Taylor, 
cit. 71). The honour which they demanded was 
freely accorded to them. They enjoyed a great 
reputation not only among their pupils, but also 
among the people generally. They were usually 
addressed as Rabbi {^y\f literally^ny lord’; it also 
iheanf'master’^m the sense of‘teacher,* Jn l^),t 
occasionally also as Rabban or Rabbon (cf. Rabboni, 
addressed to Christ in Mk 10“, Jn ‘20^®), father 
{^abba) and master (=teacher, Mt23®*^®). 

ii. Functions. —It was mainly, though not ex¬ 
clusively, with tlie Law that the scribes occupied 
themselves. In respect of it their functions were 
threefold: (l)^iey had theoretically to dqveloj) 
tlie Law itself j^ J^ riiey_liad_ to_tea^ to 

their pupils ; and (3) they bad to act as judges in 
the Si^eMn^dib j^ariojia.logaLQ9UT^^^^ 

(1) The theoretical development of the Law .— 
Theoretically, the written Law, contained in the 
Pentateuch, was the absolute norm of life, the 
religious, civil, and penal code of Israel. The 
ious Jew was required to observe it in its minutest 
etails. But it was impossible for an average man 
to do so without special guidance. For this guid¬ 
ance they looked to the scribes. One of their 
chief functions was t o study the oxact^t ter of the 
La wT^ h armonize andTdey^p its various precepts 
mto tlm rnTmit^^^r^^lTs, so as to secure its coni- 
t>lt5t6 ■fulflltirefft, and to show how its precepts 
were to be observed in daily life. This they did 
also with the great mass of unwritten legal tradi¬ 
tions, which in course of time had grown up along¬ 
side of the written Law. Cases, however, were of 
frequent occurrence, in regard to which both the 
written Law and tradition were silent, while the 

♦ ‘ “ Scribe ” (Latt. soriba) unfortunately lays stress on the ety- 
inoloifical sense of the word « O'lDt)); ‘Mawyer’* 

is scarcely better; Lc.'s ftfjuiihiterxctXat is perhaps the 
most exact tide ’ (Swete on Mk l^^). Josephus occasionally calls 
them ra^trroLi {pJ 1 . xxxiii. 2, ll. xvii. 8, 9). ‘The word 
which in earlier times had been applied to one who was sktllecl 
in any of the arts of life . . . had come to be ap^'lied, if not 
exclusively, yet at least chiefly, to one who was shrewd with 
practical wisdom, or who knew the thoug-hts and sayings of the 
ancients* (Hatch’s Hibhtri Lectures^ 26). Hatch also reminds 
us (p. 28) that ‘ by Grammar was meant the study of literature.* 
t According to Schiirer it was not till after the time of Christ 
that * Rabbi 'became a title ; In the Gospels it is not a title, but 
a rerocctful form of address. 

t Of. Ahoth I. 1: The men of the Great Sjmagogue ‘said 
three things: Be deliberate in judgment; and raise up many 
<&isciples; and make a fence to the Torah.’ 


changes that were taking place in the national 
life rendered some of the old enactments highly 
inconvenient, if not obsolete. How, under these 
changed conditions, was it possible to live in 
accordance with the general principles of the Law ? 
How were these new cases to be met? The 
solution of these difficulties was one of the leading 
occupations of the scribes. By means of an 
exegesis which was frequently very artificial, they 
not only based existing legal tradition more or less 
directly on the written Law, but also deduced from 
it ndes that^ would meet the new case; or they 
met it by giving to some saying or recent custom 
of the ‘wise* Uie value of fixed legal tradition. 
They were not satisfied, however, with expound¬ 
ing the Law and tradition so as to meet actually 
occurring cases. They busied themselves in pro¬ 
viding for all conceivable cases that might occur, 
and especially in making a hedge or fence rountl 
the Law, i.e. in so expanding the compass of legal 
precept beyond what was laid down in the Penta¬ 
teuch and in the oldest form of tradition, that it 
mij^ht be impossible for a man, if he observed all 
their traditional rules, to be even tempted to trans¬ 
gress the Law. * From being ‘ exegetes of the Law * 
the scribes thus became legislators; they not only 
made the Law more precise, but also introduced 
into it many innovations, supplementing and, in 
some cases, abolishing it, by tlieir inferences and 
traditions. Still they had no intention of innovat¬ 
ing ; they were great sticklers for antinuity ; they 
only meant to say what was old (cf. Welfhausen, 
/J6*284). 

This ever-accumulating mass of legal traditions 
and of legal determinations was called HaIaohE.t 
It was equally binding with the written Law, the 
two together constituting the absolute rule of life. 
It was given by God to Moses at Sinai; Moses 
delivered it to Joshua, and Joshua to the elders, 
and the elders to the prophets, and the prophets 
to the men of the Great Synagogue {Aboth i. 1, 
where Torah = the oral law; cf. Weber, op. cit. 
88 ff.). It was the authentic interpretation and 
supplement of the Torah; Jehovah not only 
taught Moses the Torah, but also its authentic 
interpretation, or the lex oralis {Resikta 38a, in 
Weber, 89). In theory the written Law was the 
highest norm ; but in practice the scribes assigned 
greater importance to the oral law (cf. Mt 16®*^*, 
Mk 7®^*). They interpreted the Law by tradition, 
which was ‘the fence to Torah* {Ahoth iii. 20). 
‘The Bible was understood by the help of the 
Halacha, quite as much as the Halacha was based 
upon the Bible * (W. R. Smith, op. cit. 64). It was 
more necessary to learn and teach tradition than 
Scripture. The transgression of Kabbinic precepts 
was sin. Whoever transgressed the words of the 
wise was worthy of deatli. ‘An olfence against 
the sayings of the scribes is worse than one against 
those of Scripture’ {Sanh. xi. 3, quoted in Eders- 
heim, The Life and Ti'tnes of Jesus the Messiah, 
i. 98 ; cf. also Weber, op, cit. 102 fl’.). They never¬ 
theless maintained that tradition was essentially 
nothing more than the interpretation and more 
specific determination of the Torah, from which, 
they alleged, all legal decisions were derived (cf. 

• Of. W. U. Smith, OTJC^ 61 [347]; Taylor, op. cit. 11: ‘to 
make a fence to the Torah means to impose a<lditional restric¬ 
tions so as to keep at a safe distance from forbidden ground.' 
Streane, The Age of the Maceabees, 22: ‘ The term means the 
prohibition of things innocent in themselves, but bordering too 
closely for safety on things forbidden.' Weber, op. cit. 188, 
gives the following example: It was forbidden to drink the 
wine of the Gentiles, because they were never certain that they 
did not thereby come into contact with idolatry. 

t lldldohd means literally ' going/ ‘ way,’ hence flg. ‘ ciwtom,* 
‘usage,* ‘rule,* esp. one jlxea traditionally^ pus a majoribuM 
frod&um(Weber 1, §3); ‘ Halacha was legal teaching, systematised 
legal precept . . . the system of rules applying tlie Pentateuchol 
law to every cose of practice and every detail of life’ (W. &• 
Smith, op. cit. 58). 
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Weber, 96 ff.)* Whether an inference or a custom 
should become a binding hdlachd was determined 
V»y the majority of those distinguished for learn¬ 
ing. It was thus also that they decided the 
differences between the rival schools of Hillel and 
Shammai. Theoretically, the hdlachdth were un¬ 
changeable ; but for various reasons it was im¬ 
possible to maintain this principle in practice. 
r»ut a hdldrJia could be cnanged or abolished 
only with the consent of a majority of the Wise. 
‘ One Sanhedrin cannot abrogate tne decision of 
another Sanhedrin, unless it be superior in wisdom 
and in number’ {Eduyothi. 5, quoted in Montet, 
op. cit. 231). 

As expositors and guardians of the Law the 
P(!ribes occupied themselves mainly with precepts 
regarding sacrifices, the festival celebrations, the 
observance of the Sabbath, the payments to bo 
made to the priests and the temple, and more 
especially with those relating to levitical purity in 
the matter of foods, purifications, etc. They laid 
the greatest stress on these ascetic elements because 
they thereby kept Israel separate from the Gentiles. 
‘Their ideal was not righteousness, but holiness* 
(Wellhausen, op. cit. 150). The marks of a religious 
ilew were fasting (cf. Lk 18^^), almsgiving (Mt6^®^*), 
and prayer, as the fulfilment of statutory duties 
(cf. Mt ; Aboth ii. 17: ‘be careful in reading 
the SMma\' i.e. Dt 6^ ®). Really ethical duties 
wore assigned a subordinate place (Mt 15^®*, Mk 
Mt 23'-^^ ). A distinction was drawn between 
greater and lesser commandments ; but they were 
enjoined ‘ to be attentive to a light precept as to a 
grave’(i46n^A ii. 1). Groat stress was laid on the 
idea of reward {Aboth iv. 13IF. : ‘ whosoever fulfils 
the I’orah in poverty will at length fulfil it in 
wealth*; ‘if thou labourestin the Torah, Ho hath 
much reward to give unto thee *; * he who performs 
one precept has gotten to himself one advocate; 
and he who commits one transgression has gotten 
to himself one accuser.’ Cf. v. 11 ff., where seven 
kinds of punishment are shown to come on 
account of seven main transgressions, such as 
dearth from failure to tithe). 

Piety was thus reduced to an external and 
mechanical formalism. Nothing was of value, if 
not strictly regulated by an external law ; no 
room was left for moral originality or spon¬ 
taneity ; uniformity and formal exactness were 
all-important. Life under the Law was felt to 
be a heavy burden ; the scribes themselves had to 
devise metliods whereby to evade some of their 
own precei)ts (Lk IP®, Mt 23^®*^-)- Instead of prov¬ 
ing a ludp to men in their moral and religious life, 
t he Law had become a means whereby access to 
God was cut oir(Lk IP^).* 

(2) The tcachiuij of the Law .—With a view to 
‘ raising up many disciples’ {Aboth i. 1), the more 
famous rabbins gathered round them studious 
young men, to whom they expounded the Law 
(cf. Josephus, Ant. xvii. vi. 2, BJ I. xxxiii. 2). 
Seeing tnat the oral law was the main theme of 
their instruction, their teaching consisted in a 
constant^ repetition of its numerous precepts, so 
that their pupils might have them imprinted on 
their memory. They also put concrete cases, real 
or imaginary, before their pupils, in order to train 
them in the apt)lication of legal principles. Their 
pupils were also allowed to jmt questions to them, 
anu to attend the disputations which they held 
among themselves over ditlicult questions. The 
pupils had only two duties: {a) to retain every¬ 
thing faithfully in their memory, and {b) never to 
teacn otherwise, even in expression, than they had 
been taught by their master (cf. Aboth v. 18, of 

• For the legal traditions regarding: the observance of the 
Sabbath, eto., see Schiirer, op. cit ii. 404 ff.; Edersheim, op. eit. 
ii. 774ff.. and cf. art. Sakratk. 


the four characters in scholars, ‘quick to hear, 
and slow to forget, is wise ’ ; iii. 12, ‘ when a 
scholar of the wise sits and studies, and has for- 
otten a word of his Mishna, they account it unto 
im as if ho were guilty of death ’; ii. 10, ‘ Eliezer 
ben Hyreanus is a plastered cistern, which loseth 
not a drop’). Both teachers and pupils adhered 
rigidly to tradition. On any subject whatever, 
the fact that the rabbis had said so and so was 
decisive (cf. Mk 9^^). 

Both for the disputations of the scribes among 
themselves and for the instruction of their pupils 
there were special academies {beth hammiarcish), 
distinct from the synagogues. In Jerusalem their 
lectures were delivered also in the temple (cf. Lk 
2^, Mt 21^ 26^, Mk 14" Lk 2U‘ Jn 18«>), i.e. 
in the outer court. The scholars sat on the ground, 
the teachers on a raised bench (cf. Lk 2", Ac 22®, 
Mt26", Aboth i. 4, v. 21). 

(3) As judges. —Although in NT times a pro¬ 
fessional Knowledge of the Law was not requisite 
on the part of a judge, the scribes would naturally 
be called upon to fill that office. In the Sanhedrin 
at Jerusalem the ‘chief priests’ had the first place; 
but scribes also had a seat in it (cf. Mk 14"- “ 15^ 
Lk 22®® 23’®, Ac 4®), and exercised the greatest in¬ 
fluence {Ant. XVIII. i. 4). See art. Sanhedkin. 

Their whole professional activity both as teachers 
and judges was understood to be gratis. ‘ R. Zadok 
said. Make them [i.e. words of Torah] not a crown, 
to glory in them ; nor an axe, to live by them. 
And thus was llillel wont to say. And ho who 
servos himself with the tiara [the crown of the Law] 
perishes. Lo, whosoever makes profit from words 
of Torah removes liis life from this world’ {Aboth 
iv. 9; cf. Taylor, op. cit. 68). They had therefore 
to earn the means of living in other ways. Those 
of them who were not possessed of private means 
carried on a trade in addition to the study of the 
Law (cf. Ac 18^). But they had to make the study 
of the Law supreme (Sir 38’^*‘-30^'; Aboth ii. 6, 
Hillel said, ‘ He that has much traffic will not 
become wise’; iv. 14, ‘R. Meir said, Have little 
business, and bo busied in Torah ’). 

It is probable, however, that they received pay¬ 
ment for their teaching (cf. our Lord’s saying, 
Mt 10^®, Lk 10^ and St. Paul’s assertion of his 
right, seldom exercised, of being supported by 
those to whom he preached the gospel, 1 Co 
2 Co 11®'*, Ph 4"*'®), and that they Knew how to 
enrich themselves at the expense of the people (cf. 
Mk 12", Lk 20" lO^"). 

Though it was mainly with the Law that the 
scribes occupied themselves, they also turned their 
attention to the historical and aidactic contents of 
their sacred writings. These they treated with 
far greater freedom than the legal contents, ampli¬ 
fying and embellisliing them in the most arbitrary 
manner. The teaching that was thus derived from 
Scripture was called Haggada. ‘ Haggada was 
doctrinal and practical admonition, mingled with 
parable and legend.’ ‘ It was recognized as a 
rule of faith and life, and embrac^ doctrinal 
tonics, practical exhortation, embellishments and 
fabulous developments of Bible narratives ’ (\V. R. 
Smith, op. cit. 58, 168 ; cf. Driver, LOT’^ 487). 

Of historical haggada we have an example in the 
Books of Chronicles, an idealization and amplifica¬ 
tion of the history in Samuel and Kings (see art. 
Chronicles, vol. i. 396 11*. ). Later haggadists 
treated mainly of the history of creation and of 
the lives of the great men of the past.* They 

• For Creation cf. Aboth v. 1, 9 ; for Abraham, cf. Josephus, 
Ant. I. vii. 2, Aboth v. 4 with Taylor’s note, op. cit. SO; aa to 
Moses cf. Ant. it.-iv. and what Is said in the NT of his culture 
(Ac 7*2); of Jamnbs and Jambrb 8(2 Ti 3») ; of the rock (see Rock) 
that followed the Israelites through the wilderness (1 Oo lO*); 
of the Law being given him, not direct ly by God, but through, 
the mediation of angels (Ao 7®*, Gal Ue 2^); of Michael 
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also elaborated the ethical and religious contents 
of Scripture in an altogether unhistorical and fan¬ 
tastic manner, devoting attention especially to 
angelology, theosophy, and eschatology. Unlike 
legal tradition {hdldchd)^ historical and doctrinal 
tradition {haggadd) was not binding, save on a 
few points such as the creation ana government 
of the world by God, the Divine origin of the Law, 
and the resurrection of the dead. 

On the scribes and Jesus, see art Pharisees, § iii. 

LiTBRATmiii.— Schiirer, QJV^ li. 306 ff. {UJP ii. i, 312 flf.), 
to which the above article is greatly indebted; Wellhausen, 
IJQ^ 19311. and pasiim ; Weber, Jvid, Theoloqit av/ Grand dea 
Talmudt etc., 1 ff.; Schultz, Altteat. Theologra^ 290ff.; llaue- 
rath, Neuieat, Zeitgeachichie s, 87 fif.; O. Holtzmann, Neuteat. 
Zeitgeaohichte, 161 ff. : H. J. Holtzmann, Neuteat. Theologies 
SSff.; Montet, Lea origineadeapartia aaducAenet phariaiens 01 ff., 
218u., ftnd passim; Marti, Theologie dea Alt. Testamenta^s 
269fif.; the article ‘ Schriftgelchrte' in Winer's RWB'^ ii. 426- 
itofi in H R 2 St.rof'kV in Schenkol's Dibel-Lexikon 


Sayings of the Jewish Fathers"^; W. R. Smith. OTJC^ 5511. 

[342 fif. 1; Bacher, /)ie alteste Terminal, der jud. Schriftaualegung 
(p. 83 ff. on Haggada, illustrating further what is qijoted on the 
oerivation in LOTs Lo., and which Schiirer^, iL 339, accepts). 

D. Eaton. 

SCRIP.—Scrip occurs once as the tr. of 
valkiU (from ep*? to glean), a shepherd's bag, in 
its single occurrence, 1 S 17^°; and six times as 
the tr. of TTiipa, a traveller’s leathern bag for 
holding provisions (cf. LXX, 2 K 4“*^, Jth 10® 
m 10^ Mk 6*, Lk 9® 10^ 228®*»«, ^11 the 
examples of that word. 11 V retains ‘scrip' in 
OT, but changes into ‘ wallet * in NT, The Eng. 
word has nothing to do with ‘scrip’ (formerly 
spelt ‘script,’ from acriptuyn), a schedule ; it is of 
S^and. origin (Icel. shrejma)^ and is allied to, if not 
derived from, ‘scrap* (Icel. skrap)^ as made from 
a scrap of skin, or as used for holding scraps of food. 
See Bag, J. Hastings. 

SCRIPTURE* —The words so translated in EV 
are— 

1. no?, only Dn 10^^ * T will show thee that 
which is noted in the scripture of truth ’ (RV 
‘writing’), where the reference is to ‘the book in 
which God has inscribed beforehand, as truly as 
they will be fulfilled, the destinies of mankind’— 
Driver. Elsewhere this word is ti^ ‘ writing,’ ex¬ 
cept Ezr 2 ® 8 , Nell 7®^ (EV ‘register’). 

This idea of a Book of God, in which are recorded men’s 
names or deeds, runs through OT, the Apocalyptic lit., and 
NT. It appears that burgess-rolls of cities were kept, in which 
wore enrolled the names of the citizens, with their families 
(Jer 22^*0 ‘Write ye this man childless’) and their vocations 
(the priests’ roll or ‘register’ in Ezr 202 , Neh 704). Such rolls 
suggested the figure of a roll or book kept by God, containing 
the names of the covenant people of Israel. In Is 43(‘he that 
remaineth in Jerusalem shall be called holy, even every one 
that is written among the living [KVrn ‘unto life’] in Jeru¬ 
salem ’) and Ezk 13» (‘ neither shall they be written in tlie writing 
(RVra ‘register’] of the house of Israel') we see the transition 
from the civil to the religious use, or at least from the actual 
to the ideal. From the roll or book tlie name of the citizen 
was removed at death; so in Ex 3233 Moses says, ‘ Blot me, I 
pray thee, out of thy book which thou hast written,’ and v.83 
Jehovah answers, ‘Whosoever has sinned against me, him will I 
blot out of my book.’ See Charles, Book of Enoch, p. 131 ff. 

2 . ypdfifia : this word is used in NT in the foil, 
senses—(1) A letter of the alphabet, a written 
character. Gal 6 '^ (where AV follows Tind. in ! 
rendering ‘how large a letter,’ but RV, accord- | 
ing to the usage of yodfipara ypdtpeiy, ‘ how large 
letters,’ Wyc. and Rhcm. already had ‘what 
manner of letters ’). In AV, after TR, this sense is 
found also in Lk 23®*, but omitted from RV, after 
the best MSS. ( 2 ) Any written document, Lk 
16®-’ AV ‘bill,’ RV ' bond’ (TR rd ypdppa, edd. rd 

contending with the devil for his body (Jude 9); Salma or 
Salmon, the father of Boaz (1 Ch 2U, Uu 420 ^ ), was the husband 
of Bahab (Mt !»); the drought and famine of 1 K 171181^: were 
known to nave lasted three and a half years (Lk 4*®, Ja 6i»; see 
also Oal 4», of. under Isumasl). 


yodpiMara), ( 3 ) An epistle, Ac 28’' {ypdfjLfxara, EV 
‘letters’). ( 4 ) The law of Moses, Jn 5^'^ (rd iKtlvov 
ypdiifiara, EV ‘ his writings ’); in St. Paul as written 
and judicial in opposition to the liberty of the 
law of life in Christ, Ro 7®. 2 Co 3«*9*7. 

(5) The sacred Scriptures of the OT, 2 Ti 3'® (TR 
rd iepd ypd/x/xara, edd. omit rd, AV ‘ the holy Scrip¬ 
tures,’ IW ‘ the sacred writings ’). ( 6 ) Learning, 

Jn 7'®, Ac 26’^. 

3. ypa<p'fi. Once this word refers to NT writ¬ 
ings, viz. the Epp. of St. Paul, 2 P 3'®; elsewhere 
the reference is to a passage of the OT,^ or to the 
OT Scriptures in general. In Gal 3® ‘ the Scrip¬ 
ture* is personified. 

The question whether in the sing, is ever used of the 

OT as a whole is much disputed. In a note to Gal 333 Lightfoot 
lays down the nile that ‘the sing. ypet.(pii in the NT always 
means a particular passage of Scripture.* But in a sul^scquent 
note to Ro 43 he somewhat modifies this statement: *Dr. 
Vaughan,* he says, ‘takes a different view, and instances 
examples from St. John. The usage of St. John may admit of 
a doubt, though, personally, I think not; St. Paul’s practice, 
however, is absolute and uniform.’ Uort (on 1 P 2^) says that 
in St. John and St. Paul r ‘ is capable of being understood 

as approximating to the collective sense.’ See Westcott, 
Uelrreiva^ p. 47411.; Doissmann, Bibelstudien, 108ff., Eng. tr. 
112 fif. ; and esp. Warfield in Pres, and lief. Review, x. (July 

1899) p. 472 ff. J. Hastings. 

SCYTHIANS (Sxi'/^at, Jg 1 «, Jth 3'®, 2 Mac 4« 12» 

3 Mac 7®; Gn 14'* ® Sx. in Symm. = D 7 ‘y).—A nomadic 
tribe of Indo-European origin who lived between the 
Danube and the Don, and spread over the region be¬ 
tween the Caucasus and the Caspian. In the time 
of the elder Pliny the name Sewthia was applied 
vaguely to the remote regions of Central Asia and 
S.E. Europe. The cruelty of the Scytliians was pro¬ 
verbial (Herod, iv. 04), and tlieir injustice (2 Mac 
4 ’'^, cf. 3 Mac 7®). Herodotus mentions (i, 103-105) 
that a horde of Scythians invaded Media, became 
masters of Asia, and intended to attack Egypt, 
l^samiiietichus, the king of Egypt, met them in 
Palestine, where he was besieging Azotus, and 
prevailed on them by bribes to retreat. It is not 
improbable that the description of the foe from 
the nor til in Jer 48 - 6 ®® was suggested by the ravages 
of these Scythian hordes, and that the imagery of 
Ezk liad a similar origin. Zephaniali’s de¬ 

scription of the ‘ Day of the Lord * may also reflect 
the impression produced upon the prophet’s mind 
by the news or the advance of these formidable 
hosts (see Driver, LOn 252, 291 f., .342, and cf. 
art. Jeremiah in vol. ii. p. 570'’). Thuc. (ii. 96) 
connects the Scythians with the Getai, their 
neighbours, with whom they afterwards coalesced. 
Horace {Od. III. xxiv. 911.) praises their simplicitv 
and describes tlieir nomadic habits. In Col 3" 
(cf. Gal 3-8), where it is said that Christianity does 
away with all ethnical distinctions, Scythians are 
mentioned in connexion with, and probably as a 
synonym for, barbarians. C. U. Prichard. 

SCYTHOPOLIS.—See Bethshkan. Its inhabit¬ 
ants are called Scythopolitans ( 2 xy(?o 7 ro\(e)trat) in 
2 Mac 12=^. 

SEA (Heb. d-; Gr. ij edXacraa; only twice rd 
TTlXayos, Mt 18®, Ac 27®).—Besides the literal use, 
either generally or specially, with often a 
tive epithet, of the Mediterranean (Ex 23 , Nu 34 , 
Dt 11“^), the Dead Sea(Nii348, 310 ^ Zee 14®), the 
Red Sea (Ex 10 '®, Ac 7®®, 1 Co 10', He S®®* 

of Galilee (Nu 34“, Jos 12», Mt 4 '» 15“, Mk 1“ 7 , 
Jn 211 6 '), and even the Nile (Is 18“ 19«, Ezk 32, 
Nah 3*) and Euphrates (Is 21', Jer 61“), and the 
figurative use in OT for we.d, because the Mediter¬ 
ranean was the western limit of Palestine (On 
28'S Ex 10 '® 27'®, Jos 8 ® U^), there are poetical, 

* Hort, however, holds that in 1 P 2« i» cannot mean 

* in Scripture,’ nor even ‘ in a passage of Senpture, but muft 
mean simply ‘ in writing,’ m Sir 39 »* 427 440 etc. 
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mythological, and apocalyptic references to the 
sea, which in several passages rive to the word a 
theological significance. In this use the word 
‘sea’ 18 closely allied with the word ‘deep’ (cSn^ 
LXX and NT ij AjSuortros), which means (1) the 
primeval sea, from which all arose (Gn 1^, Ps 24®); 
(2) the ocean stream and subterranean waters 
(Gn 7^^ 8® 49®®, Dt 33^® 8^); (3) any mass of waters 
(Ex 16S Ps 42’ 107®®); (4) the depths, the deep 
places of the underworld (Ps 71®®; see Cheyne on 
Ps 88® and 148’), as the abode of the dead generally 
(Ro 10’), and ^ecially of demons (Lk 8*h Rev 9’* ** 
11’ 17® 20^). While generally used only in the third 
sense, the word ‘ sea * seems in some passages to 
borrow the fourth sense also (Rev 13h Dn 7®). 
Either by poetical personification or as a mytho¬ 
logical survival, the sea is spoken of as a monster 
over which God sets a watcli, and with which lie 
wages war (Job 7^®, see Davidson, Job, p. 64 ; 
la2V, see Cheyne, Isaiah^ i. p. 158 ; Is 6P®). The 
image of the sea is used regarding man and his 
ways: the wicked are as the sea casting up mire 
and dirt (Is 67®®), man’s grief U as the unquiet sea 


SEA, BRAZEN o; 2 K 25", 1 Ch 18®, Jer 

62”; called in 1 K 7®-»=2 Ch 4® Molten Sea [d; 
py?D]; also called in 1 K 7®® et al. absolutely ‘ The 
Sea’ [D;n]).— The large basin* of copper or oronze 
(see Brass) which stood S.E.S. of the house, and, 
ns in the case of the corresponding laver (nV$) of 
the tabernacle, was situated between the alter and 
the porch.t The metal of which it was made is 
said to have been taken by David from the cities 
Tibhath and Cun.t The basin was itself 5 cubits 
high, with a diameter of 10 cubits and a circum¬ 
ference of 30. § It was a handbreadth in thickness. 
Its rim was bent outward as in that of many cups, 
being of the shape of a lily. That is all we are 
told of its shape, but from these data Josephus 
concluded that it was a hemisphere: others nave 
thougl^it of it as cylinder-shaped. Winer,1| Riehm,11 
and Theniua** hold it to have been a kind of 
cylinder, in which the lower part bulged out. 
Theniua, Keil, and others object to Josephus* 
view that, if the basin were a hemisphere, it 
could not hold 2000, much less 3000 baths of water. 
The same might be said of the cylinder form which 
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(Jer 49*), the doubtful man is as a wave tossed by 
the wind (Ja 1®), wicked men are raging waves of 
the sea foaming out their own shame (Jude "), 
invading hosts are compared to overflowing streams 
(Is 8’, Jer 47®) and the noisy sea (Is 17"). In 
Rev 13^ the beast rises out of the sea (as in Dn 7* 
the four beasts rise), because (1) the sea ns a wild, 
terrible power (Ps 107®® ®®; see G. A. Smith, HGHL 
bk. ii. cn. vii.) represents heathenism (Reuss on 
Dn 7®); or (2) the Roman power actually came from 
the sea, or the west (Holtzmann, Handcom, on 
Rev 13') ; or (3) the sea is but a synonym for the 
abyss (cf. Rev 11’ 17®); or (4) the sea represents 
humanity, as in the passages noted above (so in 
Rev 17" the many waters of v.' are explained as 
‘ peoples, and multitudes, and nations, anrt tongues’; 
see Carpenter on Rev 13' and 17'® in Ellicott’s NT 
Commentary^ xii. pp. 167, 207). The words in 
Rev 21' ‘the sea is no more’ (RV) will mean 
accordingly that powers hostile to God, whether 
men or demons, shall be brought to nought. 

See also art. Sea of Glass, and for * brazen sea ’ 
and ‘ molten sea ’ next article. 


some give it. Benzingerft points out that 2000 
baths are equivalent to 72,800 litres, and that a 
hemisphere of the dimensions of the brazen sea 
could contain but 32,707 litres, while a cylinder 
of these dimensions would contain, at the utmost, 
49,062 litres. It is possible that the diameter and 
circumference are taken at the narrowest part, say 
immediately beneath the rim; but it is more 
probable that the measurements apply to the rim, 
and that lower down the vessel bulged out very 
much. 

Aooordingr to 2 Oh and Josephus. Ant. viii. ill. 6, tbs sea 
held not 2000, but 8000 baths. Kell ana Thenlus trace the error 
to a transcriber, and accordinglv alter 8000 to 2000. There Is, 
however, no extern&I support tor the change, and it is ex¬ 
ceedingly likelv that we owe the larger number to the fondness 
of the Chronicler for exaggeration—a fondness equalled at least 
by the Jewish historian. 

Below the rim, somewhere near the middle of 

* The Romans called large vessels lakes {locus). 

t Ex 3018. 

11 Ch 188, cf. 2 S 8". The names of places differ in these 
parallel verses. 

ILXX88. n/Jir£8iL69. T II. 986. 

** Com. ft Co)n. on 1 K 7*. 


A. E. Garvik. 
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the vessel, probably two rows of colocynths * were 
figured, these being cast with the basin, and not 
subsequently carved. Stade t has shown on gram¬ 
matics and other grounds that the numeral ' ten * 
must go with ‘ cubits * and not with ‘ colocynths,* 
and that, in short, the words constitute a clumsy 
gloss, and had far better be left out. 

The Brazen Sea rested upon 12 brazen oxen, with 
their heads turned towards the four cardinal points, 
3 looking in each direction. All of them probably 
stood upon one basement of metal. 

It is likely that the space between the several 
groups was greater than that between the several 
meniDers of the group ; but we have no information 
on this, or concerning the height of the oxen or 
their other dimensions. 

Josephus t says that in making them Solomon broke the law 
of Moses which forbade the making of any graven image, $ as he 
did also in making the lions that were about his throne. Me 
might surely have added the cherubim, which come under the 
eame category. Riehm says the figures of oxen were chosen 
to form a rest for the basin, because oxen formed so large a part 
of the offerings. This may also supply a reason for the horns at 
the four corners, as Franz Dclitzsch suggests. || Stado, Ben- 
ainger, Nowack, and others hold that the oxen have a connexion 
with the worship of Jehovah in the form of a bull, which pre¬ 
vailed in the North ; the horns of the altar are traced to the 
same source. Kosters H tries to prove that the * Sea' stands for the 
Oinn—'the deep,’ one source of water supply, and that the 
layers** represent the clouds, the source of the rain supply. 
Benzingcr gives his approval to this theory,ft and so did 
Smend H before him. On these matters the Bible is silent. 

We are not told how the basin was supplied with 
water, nor how tlie water was got out. 

As to the first, Keil thinks it was filled by means 
of a crane which raised the water from the fountain 
close to the altar and transferred it by means of 
some vessel to the ‘ Sea * whenever it was wanted. 
With regard to the second, there must have been 
some apertures low enough to be reached j possibly 
the water came out of the moutlis of the oxen 
through pipes supplied with taps. For the opinions 
of leading rabbinical writers, see Lundius, Jiid, 
Ileilig,, Hamburg, 1738, p. 356. 

Not a word is said in the older and soberer 
account of Kings of the purpose served by the 
Brazen Sea. But in 2 Cli 4* it is said to be for 
the priests to wash in: that is, if we take the 
account of the orlaver§§ of the tabernacle to 
guide us, the priests washed their hands and feet 
with its water before they proceeded to oiler 
sacrifices. 

The next point at which we meet the Brazen Sea 
is in 2 K 16's where it is narrated that Ahaz, for 
the sake of their value, took away the brazen 
oxen, and laid the ‘Sea* on the stone pavement. 
The Chaldmans at a later time, led by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, broke the ‘Sea* into pieces and carried 
away these pieces to Babylon. HH 

After this we read no more about it. Yot Sir 
50* W seems bo show that in the mind of the writer 

* The addition * ton colocynths to every cubit' has no sup- 

S ort in the MT, nor in the LXX, though Theaius and Keil 
efend this rendering, 
t ZATWm. 167 f. 

X AtU. VIII. vji. 6. f Ex 204. 

r, Riehm, i. 76*. He compares the Greek and Roman 

altars with rams’ heads at the corners. Of. Tbmplb, Altar qf 
burnt-offering. 

H ThT, 1879, 446 fl. ** See 1 K 7^7 89, and cf. Lavkr. 

ft Heb. Arch. S89; cf. also Nowack, Heb. Arch. ii. 44f., and 
Kittel, Kbnige, p. 64. 

It Lehrbuch cUsr alttest. lieligionsoMchichte, p. 130 [not In 
2nd ed., Smend having now, as he informs the present writer, 
abandoned Kosters' view as being based on dogmatic rather 
than critical considerations]. 

41 See Ex : this laver is to be sharply distinguished from 
the 10 lavers of the temple. See Lavkr, and cf. a very elaborate 
article by Stade, entitled ‘ Die Kessolwagen des salom. Tempels, 
1 K 727-86/ In ZATW, 1901, p. 146ff. 

nil 2 K 2613. le, Jer 6217- 80 . in the lost passage it is stated that 
the Choldasons took away the oxen as well. This is not said in 
the Book of Kings. 

* In his days ’ (those of Simon the high priest) * the cistern 
to receive water, being in compass as the sea, was covered with 
plates of brass * [but see the Heb., and cf. Kautzsch, Apokr.] 


the second temple had its Brazen Sea too, though 
apart from the vague hint contained in this verse 
of the Apocrypha we read nothing about a Brazen 
or Molten Sea in any temple except Solomon’s. 

Litbratitrb.—B eland, Antiq. Sacr. i. 6 fl.: Kell, Tempel 
SalomoSt 118 fl.; the Bible Dictionaries of Winer*. Riehm®, 
and the works on Biblical Archsoology by Lundius, Benzinger, 
and Nowack ; Stade’s Geschichte det Volkee Ittrael, I. 836 f.; the 
Commentaries of Thenius, Kittel, Benzinger on * Kings '-—the 
first very full and able, the last two short, compact, and up to 

T. wTdavies. 

SEA OF CHINNERETH, SEA OF GALILEE.-- 

See Galilee, Sea of. 

SEA OF GLASS (AV), GLASSY SEA (RV). 

OdXaffffa vahlvrj, occurring Ilev 4* 15* has no 
exact parallel in previous or contemporary litera¬ 
ture. But, as the scene in Kev 4 attaches itself to 
Ezk 1, it is natural to find in the ‘glassy sea 
before the throne * a reproduction of the picture in 
Ezk 1** * the likeness of a firmament (Heb. u'pn 
= ‘ expanse *; LXX solid structure,* 

whence VuJg. finyiamentum) like the colour of the 
terrible crystal * (LXX wy bpaais KpwrrdWov, ‘ having 
the look of crystal *), extending over the head <3 
the living creatures and under ‘ the likeness of a 
throne, as the appearance of a sapphire stone* 
(Ezk 1**). We are reminded also of Ex 24®- 
where it is said that, when Moses and Aaron and 
the elders of Israel ascended the mount and ‘ saw 
the God of Israel,* ‘there was under his feet as it 
were a paved work of sapphire stone, and as it 
were the very heaven (LaX cUos arepediixaTOi toO 
oiipavov, ‘ the appearance of the heaven’s firma¬ 
ment*) for clearness.* And just as there was ‘fire 
on the top of the mount* (Ex 24*^), so also in Ezk 
I*’ we are told that ‘ there was an apiiearance of 
fire . . . round about,* and again in Itev 15* the 
glassy sea is ‘ mingled with fire.* Another im¬ 
perfect parallel is found in Enoch 14®. The walls 
of the heavenly house from which Enoch saw in 
vision a second house and a throne in it and the 
great glory thereon, were ‘like a mosaic crystal 
floor, and its groundwork was of crystal . . . and 
its floor was fire.* I’erhaps the most nearly exact 
parallel occurs in the ISoofc of the Secrets of Enoch 
(the Slavonic fragment of the Enoch literature, 
probably composca in its present form in the first 
half of the 1st cent, a.d.).^ In 3* Enoch tells how 
the angels had taken him up into the first heaven, 
next above the rother: ‘ and they showed me (he 
adds) a very great sea, greater than the earthly 
{i.e. the Mediterranean), and they brought before 
my face the elders.* Afterwards, in a higher 
heaven (the seventh in Enoch) he saw the throne 
and the glory. In Test. xii. Pair., Levi 2, this sea 
is said to lie between the first and second heavens, 
and is called the ‘"water hanging’ between the 
two. It is to be noted, further, tliat just as we 
have, in connexion with the crystal appearance, 

‘ living creatures * in Ezekiel, and ‘ holy ones ’ in 
Enoch, and, in connexion with the great sea, 

‘ elders * in the Secrets of Enoch, so also m Ilev. we 
have, in connexion with the glassy sea, ‘living 
creatures * (ch. 4) and victorious saints (ch. 15). 

It is not necessary to harmonize all these apoca¬ 
lyptic images. But it is clear that the writer of 
llovelation is in contact at various points ^th 
previous apocalyptic literature when ho conceives 
of a wide expanse of water in heaven, stretching 
away in front of the tlirone, smooth, clear, bright 
with a golden sheen f (2F*^), like a fire, u|>on it, 
tliat flaiflies from the seven burning lamps ; while 
hard by (or upon) this sea stand types of created 
life (ch. 4), and a triumphant host of those whose 
life has been created anew (ch. 15), glorifying the 

* Seo Charles and Morfill’s edition. 

4 See article Glass. 
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SEA OF JAZER 
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Lord God Almif^hty. It is possible that the idea 
of the glassy sea may have come from the temple 

S avement of ornamental polished stones (2 Ch 7*; 

08. DJ VI, i. 8 and iii. 2) on which the people 
bowed themselves in thanksgiving to the Lord, 
and the gleam of which the Kabbis compared to 
the gleam of crystal.* The suggested relation to 
the ‘ molten sea* (^dXacraa large copper 

reservoir of Solomon’s temple used for the ablutions 
of the priests (2 S [LXX], 1 K seems to be 
more remote, if not quite imaginary. 

J. Massie. 

SEA OF JAZER. —See vol. ii. p. 563* notef. 

SEA OF THE ARABAH (AV ‘the Plain*).—See 
Dead Sea. 

SEA OF TIBERIAS.— Sec Galilee, Sea of. 

SEAH.— See Weights and Measures. 

SEAL, SEALING (subst. □o’ln ; & Tro ( r < f > pd .- 

yi<riia [LXX twice]; specifically signet-ring^ npnh, 
ryae, in Aramaic daKruXtot. Verb, ono ; atppay- 
fi'w [all voices], KaTa(T<ppayl^ofjiai [act. and pass.], 
ixKTfppayl^u) [act. and mid.]).—These words are used 
(1) in a literal, (2) in a figurative sense. 

i. Literal Sense. — {n) Use of Seals. —There is 
evidence of the general use of seals in the early 
ages ‘extending from the mists of Babylonian 
antiquity to the decline of Koinan civilization* 
(Encge. Brit. art. ‘(Jems’). We know from the 
V OT that seals were used at an early date by the 
Hebrews (Gn 38^®’-* .Judah’s signet), by the Kgyp- 
tiana ((Jn Pharaoh), and by the Persians (Est 
3*^ 8^ Ahasuerua). Herodotus tells us (i. 196) that 
the accoutrement of a Babylonian was incomplete 
without a stall' and a ring, but this ring was prob¬ 
ably a talisman more irccjiiently than a signet. 
And the literary evidence is supported by that of 
gems ami inscriptions dating as far back as B.C. 
‘JOOO and 3000, and showing that the practice ex¬ 
tended to other nations (see Rielim, HWB^ quoting 
Ijevy’s Tahli'St and do Vog\i6’8 Melanges (VArchlo- 
logie orinifale). Arabs and Persians of to-day 
wear similar seals, in tlio Nd* wo liavo tho atppayL^ 
upon the stone closing tho mouth of tho Lord’s 
tomb(Mt 27^'), and the daKTi’Xios (probably a signet¬ 
ring containing the father’s name) put upon the 
finger of tho prodigal (Lk 15''**); probably also the 
gold ring of Uio rich worshijjper in Ja 2^ was not 
only an ornament but a signet-ring, indicating in 
itself that he was a por.son of consequence. 

(6) Structure of seals. —If wo may judge from 
the seals and si;'net-ring8 that have conio down to 
us, seals were of two kinds; (I) the small seal of 
precious stone or precious metal in a signet-ring; 
(2) the more ample cone shajicd or round seals, 
some of metal (occasionally set in stone), some of 
porcelain or terra-cott.a i' (some even of wood are in 
vogue to-day in the East), largo enough to contain 
inscriptions and animal figures, such as figures of 
oxen or antclo])es, and intended to ho liung by a 
cord from the neck or from tho arm (Gn .38*“-^, Ca 
8®) or attached to the thing .sealed (a door or a 
document, for example) when the impression was 
not made in the material of the thing itself.t 
(c) 'I'he material used as the mediujn. —Beckmann 

• See Dousset, 0,fenl>annirj, in loco. 

♦ It ie very doubtful, however, whether the *irreftt mosa of 
exieilng (Ruhylonlan) cylinders' could have been ueod as seals. 

X Mr. Bernard Gretifell tells tho present writer that sealings 
Are not at all uncommon on Egyptian papyri, sometimes lance, 
more frc<]\mnUy small. He believes that the practice of sealing 
doenmenu went back In Egypt to tho earliest times, though 
the date of tho earliest papyrus seal is as yet uncertain. Jar- 
•toppers, however, were stamped in the time of the First 
Dynasty (earlier than b.o. oticordiiig to Brugseh), and 

papyri of the Fourth and Fifth Dynasties, extant In fragments, 
probably, in their original state, contained sealings. 


(ffist. of Inventions, i. 140, Bohn’s tr.. Quoted in 
Smith’s Christian Antiquities, art. ‘ Seals’) gives it 
as his opinion that ‘ in Europe wax has been every¬ 
where used for sealing since the earliest ages.’ 
But in the East it was not wax but clav (Job 38^^), 
sealed when soft and then made hard Lv burning. 
When a door or a stone was to be sealed, a clay 
seal was put at each end of the cord stretched 
across it (cf. Evang. Pet. 8, MxpofOLf' <r<ppayi5as, 
with Jn 9®* Some stones so sealed still retain the 
cord marks. But, like the Arabs and the Persians, 
the Hebrews also seem to have dipped seals or 
stamps in a black pigment, a paint or an ink. The 
picture which EzcKiel draws (9^) of the man ‘ with 
the writer’s inkhorn by his side,’ marking the 
foreheads of the men that sighed and cried for 
tho abominations in Jerusalem, is doubtless the 
source of the sealing picture in llev 7. 

(rf) Purposes of sealing .—Sealing was sometimes 
a substitute for signature (and (tonveniontly so in 
days when writing was not a general accomplish¬ 
ment), if a letter had to be authenticated or a 
document to be ratified. So Jezebel forged Ahab’s 
signature (I K 21®); and in Neb 9^ 10^ tlie sealing 
signified a<lberence to tlio contents of the covenant 
there and then made with God. At other times it 
denote<l an inalienable possession, tho signet itself 
being also tho typo of all that was mo.st precious 
and inviolable (Ca 8®, Jer 22^^). This comes out in 
tho figurative application 2 Ti 2’® ‘ Having this seal, 
the Lord knoweth them that are his.’ (In the 
same sense, perhaj)S, arc the <TTlyp.aTa, tho * brands ’ 
of the Lord Jesus, Gal 6^^). Akin to this idea was 
that oi security and permanency, as when the stone 
of tho lions’ den was sealed by the king with his 
own signet and those of his lords, ‘ that nothing 
might be changed concerning Daniel’ (Dn 6'^ cf. 
also Bel Mt27®®). These ideas of oxonership and 
security are often combined with that of dcstina^ 
tion, as in Ezk 9^ and Rev V, wliere the persons 
scaled were, as God’s people, secured from imminent 
destruction and designated for future reward. 
Finally, connected with the ideas of security and 
destination was the idea of secrecy or postponement 
of disclosure, as when the wortfs of a roll, more 
parti<‘.nlarly if proi>hetic, were sealed up for the 
uninitiated, or till the time came to publish them 
(Is 29^^, Dn 12^, Rev 10^). finite in harmony with 
all these ideas Avas tho idea of authority in the seal 
or signet, so that when a king bestowed his signet 
he tlicroby invested the recipient with royal 
authority, lending him, in fact, the royal name 
(Gn 4D®, Pharaoh and Joseph). 

ii. Figurativ^e Sense. —In illustrating the scope 
of the literal, it has been unavoidable to trench 
upon the figurative, literal sealing being emblematic 
of one Idea or another. But we have still to deal 
with the religious, the spiritual sense of seal and 
sealing, where there is nothing literal at all, even 
in vision. This comes out principally in the NT. 

Tho idea of authentication is prominent when 
converts are called llio seal of apostleship (1 Co 9'^), 
and when circumcision is named a seal, i.e. an 
authentication, of tJiat righteousness by faith 
which existed before the rite was performed (Ro 
4^*). The solemn authentication of unman experi¬ 
ence lies in tho expression that he who has received 
the witness of the Son ‘ bath set seal to this that 
God is true’ in 'what lie promised through the 
Son (Jn 3®®); while the saying ‘ Him hath (Jod the 
Father sealed’ authentication and destina¬ 

tion to convey eternal life (Jn 6^). The figurative 
sense of seal in the passage (2 Ti 2^*), ‘ The firm 
foundation of God (Clod’s foundation of firm be¬ 
lievers) standeth, having this seal. The Lord 
knoweth them that are his,* includes oxvn^rship, 
authen tication, security, and destination. All these 
ideas, but especially destination, are present when 
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it is said that believers are sealed with the Holy 
Spirit of promise (Eph 1^®); sealed \into the day of 
redemption (4*'*); sealed and having, in the Spirit 
within us, the earnest of what we shall be (2 Co 1”). 

Working back from the early assimilation of 
baptism to circumcision as a seal (Hermas, Sim, 
viii. 6; 2 Clem, vii.), some have interpreted the 
sealings just mentioned as directly referring to^ the 
baptismal rite. But Lightfoot seems to be mstified 
in questioning (2 Clem, vii.) whether ‘St. Eaul or 
St. John {e.g. Rev 9*) used the image with anyidirect 
reference to baptism.* Hatch {Hihbert Lectures^ p. 
295) and Harnack i. i. 151) trace the 

baptism sense of a-ippayls to the Greek mysteries; 
but Anrich {Mysterietiweserif p. 120 If.) gives in his 
adherence to the belief that the origin of the use 
is the Jewish view of circumcision as a seal (see 
Anrich for illustr., and Sanday-Headlam on Ro4‘*). 

One peculiar ligurative use remains to be noticed. 
St. Paul, in speaking (llo IS**®) of handing over the 
collection to the saints at Jerusalem, describes his 
act as ‘ sealing to them this fruit * (of his efForta, or 
of the spiritual blessings that had gone forth from 
the Jew^. The simplest explanation seems to be 
that of Theodore of Mopsuestia : that the apostle 
is referring to the solemn and exact formalities of 
the transaction—a view which Doissmann supports 
from the papyri of Fayyhm, wliere such sealing of 
wheat-sacKS and the like stands for a guarantee 
that they contain the amount they profess to con¬ 
tain. St. Paul desires to act like a conscientious 
merchant, and to guarantee formally that he hands 
over the amount due from him. The suspicions 
V, hich some of his enemies had set afloat, tnat he 
helped himself from the collection, must be defi¬ 
nitely and completely foreclosed. J. Massik. 

SEAL, SEAL SKINS.-Sce Badgkr. 

SEAMEW (RV Lv 1P«, Dt 14‘5).—See CuCKOW. 

SEA-MONSTER. —This Eng. term occurs only 
twice in RV (text): On 1*^ ‘ God created the great 
sea-monsters* (AV ‘great whales,* LXX tA KifjTTj), 
and Job 7^^ ‘Am I a sea or a sea-monster (AV 
‘ whale,* LXX SpdKcov), that thou settest a watch 
over me ? * The Hob. in both these passages is p;n 
(plur. on)!? and □TJ5>)i which has been supposed to 
come from an (unused) root J3n = * stretcii,* ‘ex¬ 
tend,* and so to signify properly an elongated 
animal (see Ges. Then. 1511), The word pjn, in 
addition to these two occurrences, is used of ser¬ 
pents or serpent-like creature.s in Ex 7®"^' [P; JE 
and R use c’n^, LXX in the similar passages 

4® and 7^®], Db 32^, Ps ; perhaps the crocodile 
i.s in view in fs 27^ 51®, Ezk 29® 32® (see small type 
below), Ps 74^*; large water animals * of some 
kind are designated by it in Jer 51 [Gr. 28]*^, Ps 
148”^. In all these passages the LXX tr. by 

SpdKUJv, RV has ‘ dragon,’ except in Ex * ser¬ 
pent* (RVm, ‘ Heb. tannin^ any large reptile’); 
and Ps 9P® ‘ serpent* ; in Ps 74‘® llVin has ‘sea- 
monsters,* in 148* ‘or sea-monsters or waterspouts.* 

In Neh 2^* we hear also of the '^n hattannin 
(‘ well of the dragon,* LXX TTTjyij tQp avKQy, 

‘ fountain of the ngs,* evidently confusing 
with ‘ figs ’). 

Quite a different term, although it has sometimes been con¬ 
fused t with it both by copyists (p^fl, LXX of La 43 is 

a textual error for D'^9, while, conversely, D '351 of Ezk 29* 32* 
(LXX in all should be p3i0] and by interpreters, is 

^ The creature which is said to have swallowed Jonah (see 
▼oL IL p. 750) is called simply a great fish J'^), Jon in 
(Heb. and Or. 2^]. The familiar * whale' comes from LXX xfirf 
reproduced in the mUth of Mt 12^. 

t PoGock in his Commentary on Mic I* (1677) first showed that 
these two words had been confused, and pointed out that 0*I9 
must denote some kind of jackaL 


(once Mai !>, if the text is correct, nu9, LXX ^0/A«r««iHcb. 
h^K 3 ; c(. Jer 9® (i®), Ps 6618), the plur. of (unused) jn, which 
means some beast that haunts solitary places, probably the 
jackal, its occurrences are Is 13** 34** 43**, Jer 9*0 (*5 lo'-- 

14« 498® 5137, Mio 18 , Ps 44’‘» (*9| (if the text is correct, but see 
Cheyne or Wellh.), Job 308 S [in all these passages AV has 
* dragons,’ * RV * jackals'], l^a 4® (AV [wrongly! ‘ sea-monsters,' f 
m. ‘ sea-calves,' RV ‘ Jackals ’). 

Another monster, belonging to the same cate¬ 
gory as tannin, is Leviathan litoydthdv, 
prob. = ‘wreathed,* ‘coiled*), which appears as a 
denizen of the waters in Ps 104®® ‘ liun/dthdn whom 
thou hast formed (|?"13;) to play therein * (or ‘ with 
him,* ’ia‘pnt'7, LXX ip.iral^^iv avry), and Job 4P**^* 
[Heb. 40®®^*]. In the first of these passages the 
whale is often supposed to be referred to, in the 
second the crocodile, which last may be the 
reference also in Pa 74^^, where liwydthdn is ap¬ 
parently symbolical of Egypt. In Job 3® [where 
it is not necessaiy to read, with Gunkel, □; ‘sea’ 
for D^* ‘ day *] magicians are supposed to bo able 
‘ rouse up* (iiy ; B this monster. On 

Is 27^ see below. [LXX in all these passages tr. 

by 5pdK(t)y, except in Job ."1®, where it has t6 
fjjya KTjros ; Aq., Symm., and Tlieod., where they 
are extant, always transliterate \eviaOdv, except 
in this same passage in Job, where Theod. has 
dpdKiop], Leviathan is referred to also in Enoch 
50^"®, 2 Es 8^9-82 ; cf. Apoc. Bar 29^. 

It has been contended that, in most of the OT 
passages where tannin and liwyCitJxdn occur, a 
mythological or semi - mythological allusion is 
present. Such an allusion is discovered, for in¬ 
stance, in Is 27^ ‘ In that day the Lord with his sore 
and great and strong sworci shall punish liwyathan 
the fleeing serpent (an? LXX Aq. 

6<pi^ fjLox^l>s, Symm. 6<pis ovyKXeLwv) and litoyathdn the 
coiled serpent (pn5»pv, LXX C<pi? oKoXids, Aq. and 
Symm. ii<pis iv€<rKt<T(j3pdvo%), and he shall slay the 
tannin that is in the sea.* The language here cer¬ 
tainly recalls the Babylonian mythology with its 
account of the primeval conflict between Marduk 
and Tiamat (see art. Cosmogony). The ‘ fleeing 
serpent* (cf. Job 20^-'*) is portrayed on a Bab. 
seal, >vith Marduk in pursuit; the ‘ coiled serpent ’ 
might be the earth-encircling ocean. These two 
liwydthdns are held to be simply differentiations of 
Tiaraat, whose consort, Kingu, may be ‘ the dragon 
in the sea* (so Gunkel, followed by Cheyne, et al.). 
At the same time Gunkel (p. 40) admits that they 
are emydoyed by ‘ Isaiah ’ to symbolize kingdoms. 
In Is 51® (on which see art. Rahaij) the ‘ dragon ’ 
(symbolical, as the context shows, of Egypt at the 
time of tlie Exodus) appears, as in the Bab. co.s- 
mogony, as having been destroyed by (iod long 
ago (so also in Ps 74^®'* ‘ Thou brakest the beads 
of the tanninim in the waters, thou didst crush 
the heads of liwydthdn in pieces,’ 89^® aL), whereas 
in 27* the monster is thougmt of apparently as im¬ 
prisoned in the sea, and destined to oe destroyed at 
last by Jahweh’s sword (cf. Job 3®, where, a.s was 
noted above, magicians have the power to ‘ rouse 
up* liwydthdn*, 7*®, where watchers are set over 
the tannin ; and Am 9®, where the serpent [e^ij;, 
dpdKufv] is in any case no venomous marine snake, 
for such are not found in the Mediterranean, but 
‘ an imaginary monster, supposed by the Hebrews 
to have its home at the bottom of the ocean, and 
to be at the disposal of the Almighty’ [Driver, 
ad loc.; similarly Nowack, who has no doubt that 
there is a reference to the sea-monster of myth- 
ology]). Again, in Ezk 29®*® and 32®*® the tannin 
to which Pharaoh is compared, although it has 
points in common with the crocodile, is held to 

* The word * dragon 'in AV should probably be viewed merely 
as an old and poetical word for a lartfc serpent (not neceesarily 
a fabulous monster). See examples of its use in tills sense la 
old writers as quoted by Murray in Ga/. Sng. Dictionary, t.v, 

t This is the only occurrence of * sea-monster' in AV. 
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Imd itjs only true equivalent in the monster Tiamat. 
The treatment to be meted out by God to Pharaoh 
recalls, w e are told, the way in wdiich Tiamat and 
her allies were vanquished and afterwards treated 
by Marduk ; compare, for instance, Ezk 32* ‘ I will 
spread out my net for thee,’ etc., with Creation 
tablet iv. 11. 95,112, ‘ Bel (Marduk) threw wide his 
net, made it encompass her ’; * In the net they lay, 
in the meshes they sat.* But the net is a common 
OT figure, and may be used here independently. 
Upon the whole, wliile it is practicafly certain 
tliat the Tiamat myth had reached Palestine and 
that there are allusions to it in the UT, it will 
hardly be questioned that Gunkel exaggerates its 
influence. 

Tlio * dragon * of Neh 2^* is probably a serpent 
regarded os the tutelary deity of the spring, and 
believed to give living power, perhaps healing 
virtues, to its waters (cf. W. K. Smith, liS^ 166, 
161 [* 172, 1761). 

It does not fall within the scope of the present 
article to discuss the * dragon ’ of the Greek Book 
of Daniel (see art. Bel and the Dragon), the 
‘ dragons * of Ad. Est 10’ 11* or of Ps-Sol 2^*’*, or 
the * dragon * of Rev 12^*’* 13’* 16^® 20®, for which 

last see Revelation (Book of), p. 256, and 
Bousset’s Comm, ad loc. See also art. Rahab. 

Litsraturk.—G unkel, ScMpfung u. ChaoSt esp. pp. 29-90; 
■Choyne’B artt. ‘Behemoth and Leviathan' and ‘Dragon* in 
J^Jne^o. BibL\ Weber, Jiid. TheolJ^ IflO, 202, 402, 404 (on Jewish 
fancioa about Leviathan); the Comm., esp. those of A. B. 
Davidson, Dillm., Biiddc, and Diihm on Job; of Cheyne, 
Dillm.-Kitte], and Marti on Isaiah; and of Bortholet and 
Kraetzschmar (both disinclined to o/lmit'Jn Ezk 298 823 the 
mythological allusions contended for by Gunkel) on Ezekiel. 

J. A. Selbie. 

8EBA (k^P). — Son of Cush, Gn 10’=lCh 1®. 
Since Seba is mentioned in connexion with Cush 
in Is 43* and 45^*, it is probable that this genealogy 
is a gloss on the passages of Isaiah, or, at any rate, 
based upon them. Of 8oba this author knows that 
its inhaDitants w*ere tall ; and since he prophesies 
that they should be brought in chains to Jerusalem, 
it seems reasonable to identify them witli a race 
mentioned in the oracle of Is 18®- who w'ero to be 
brought as an ollering to the temple, who also 
were connected wdtli a nation living beyond the 
rivers of Cush, and who are descril^d as ‘drawm 
out, clean - shaven, and of power from ancient 
times.* The rest of the de.scription is at present 
unintelligible. There is a further reference to 
them in 1*8 72'®, where, liowever, they are merely 
typical of a distant race, and coupled with the 
familiar Sheba on the ground of tlie resemblance 
of their names. On this resemblance Glaser 
{S/cizzCt ii. 387 11.) bases bis theory that they repre¬ 
sent the Sabu'ans of Jehel Shauimir in Neid—a 
theory which is to bo reiectcil on the ground that 
the only author who knows anything definite 
about them keeps them carefully apart from the 
Sabicans, and mentions them in connexion wdth 
Cush and Egypt. JSince from the 8th cent. B.c. 
Cush had played an important part in politics, 
it is probable that an ecfucatod man w'ould have 
some idea of the locality of Cush, and therefore 
any attempt to seek for Seba anywhere hut in the 
heart of Africa should bo rejected. The researches 
of Mr. Tlieodore Bent {Ruined Cities of Mashona- 
landt 1892) have certified the existence in tlie 
heart of Africa of the vestiges of ancient States, 
the names of which ore lost to history. The 
description given by him of tlio ancient State of 
Maslionaland hears some resemblance to that given 
in Is 18, possibly on the ground of Egyptian de¬ 
spatches or the statements of Ethiopians then 
dominant in Egypt. * There is,* says a Portuguese 
traveller quoted p. 207, *a tower or edifice of 
worked masonry, which appears evidently not to 
be the work of black natives of the country, but i 


of some powerful and political nations*; p. 231, 
* there is little doubt that the ancient builders of 
the ruins in Maslionaland, the forts and towns 
between the Zambesi and the Limpopo, utilized 
the Sabi river os their road to and from the coast.* 
This, like other African rivers, was in ancient 
times suitable for large craft, but, through silting, 
is no longer fit for it (p. 231). It does not appear 
that epigraphic research has as yet thrown any 
light on this name. D. S. Margoliouth. 

8EBAM {o ^\^; SfjSa/xd ; Sahnn ).—A town in the 
pastoral district, ‘ a land for cattle,* in which 
tleshbon, Elealeh, and Nebo were also situated 
(Nu 32*). It is apparently the same place as 
Bibmahy wliicli was in the territory of Reuben, 
and was rebuilt by the children of Reuben (Jos 
13'®, Nu 32*^). Sebam probably soon fell into the 
hands of the Moabites, in whose possession it was 
in the days of Isaiah and Jeremiah. It was then 
celebrated for its vines, which were destroyed by 
‘the lords of the nations* (Is 16*'®, Jer 48*®). 
Jerome {Onom. s. * Sabaina *) calls it a town of Moab 
in the land of Gilead, and says that it was barely 
600 paces from Heslibon {Com. in Is. v.), and one 
of the strong places of the district. It is perhaps 
SUrnia, on tne south side of Wddy Hesbdji, and 2 
English miles from Heshbon. There are here 
some ruins, rock-hewn sarcophagi, and rock-cut 
wine-presses {PEF Mem. East Feu. p. 221). 

C. w. Wilson. 

SEBAT (2a/3(lr) 1 Mac 16'^ or 8HEBAT (©^if^)Zeo 
1’.—The eleventh month ; see Time. 

8EGACAH (n;;)7; B A ; SarJiacha), 

—One of six cities situated in the ‘wilderness* 
{midbdr) of Judah (Jos 16*'), that is, in the waste 
land west of the Dead Sea. It was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome {Onom. s. 'La.Kxdt Scacha), 
and there is no clue to its position. Conder {Ubk, 
to Bible) identifies it, doubtfully, with Khurbet ed- 
Dikkehf also called Khurhet es-Sikkeh^ ‘ ruin of the 

J iath,* 2 miles S. of Bethany. This is too near 
Jerusalem. Socacah was proh«ahly between the 
Kidron ravine (Wddy en-Ndr) and En-gedi. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SECHENIA8 (A ’Lex€vlai).^\. (B om.) 1 Es 8»= 
Shecaniah, Ezr 8*, whore the text needs rearrang¬ 
ing to agree with 1 Esdras. 2, (B ^UxovIm)^ 1 Es 
8*®=Shecaniah, Ezr 8®. 

8EC0ND COMING.— See PAROUSlA.vol.iii.p.674. 

SECT.— See Heresy, vol. ii. p. 361. 

8ECU ()3irn> with the article ; B iv tc? 2e0e^, A iv 
2oKxtv).—A place mentioned only in 1 S 19*®. It 
was not far from Ramah (Samuers residence), 
and apparently on the road from Gibeah to that 
place. In or near it there was a large cistern 
(RV ‘ the great well * nu], KVm * the well of 
the threshing floor * [pjn 'a, LXX (ppiaroi roC AXw]) 
which Saul passed on his journey. The place is 
unknown, and its site depends upon the position 
assigned respectively to Gibeali and Kamah. 
Several identifications have been proposed: for 
instance, Btr Ncbala, near Giheon (Smith’s DB), 
Khurhet Skuweikeh^^tk little S. of Btreh (Conder, 
PEF Mem. iii. 62, 126), an«l the ancient reservoir 
at Solomon’s Pools {PEFSt, 1898, p. 17), but this 
last is dependent u^ion an improbable site for 
Ramah (see above, p. 198*). The LXX (B) iv rtf 
Zetpel implies the Heb. '91^3 =‘bare height* (often 
in Jeremiah). This is preferred to MT by Thenius, 
Driver {Text of Sam. ad. loc.), Lhhr, H. P. Smith, 
and recent writers in general. 

C. W. Wilson. 

8ECUNDU8 {l.€Kovv$ot [TR], ZiKovvSos [WH 
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Blass]).—A man of Thessalonica, who accompanied 
St. Paul from Philippi to Eur^e (Ac20^), probably 
one of the apostles of the (Jhurches taking the 
Macedonian contributions to Jerusalem, Ac 24^^, 

2 Co S^, Tlie name (with Sosipater) occurs in the 
well-known inscription of Thessalonica, CIG ii. 
1967, which gives a list of Folitarchs. 

A. C. Headlam. 

SECURE* —As used in AV ‘secure* means ‘con¬ 
fident,* * trustful,* ‘ not anticipating danger.* It 
is always in OT the tr. of nij? to trust, confide, or 
some of its derivatives. In NT it occurs only as a 
verb, and only in Mt 28*^ ‘And if this come to 
the governor’s ears, we will persuade him, and 
secure you,* where the Gr. is v/j.ds dfieplfivovs 
ffopLcvy i,e. ‘ make you free from care,* which corre¬ 
sponds exactly with the derivation of the Eng. 
word (Lat. securus, i.e. se ‘free from,’ and cura 
‘care*). Cf. Jg 18'^ ‘ they dwelt careless, after the 
manner of the Zidonians, quiet and secure.* How 
greatly the word has changed its meaning may bo 
seen from Jg 8^* ‘ Gideon . . . smote the host: for 
the host was secure.* Davies {Bible Eng. p. 103) 
quotes from Sandys (p. 210), ‘ There is no where 
any place wherein it is safe to be secure.* 

Securely (Pr 3^, Mic 2®, Sir F®) has the same 
meaning. And so also security in 2 Es 7®®, Sir 5*^; 
but in Ac 17® ‘ when they had taken security of 
Jason, and of the other, they let them go,* this 
word is used in its modern sense (Gr. t 6 Uaubp). 

J. Hastings. 

SEDEKIAS {ZeSeKlat, AV Zedechias), 1 Es 1^ 
(LXX ^), Zedekiah king of Judah. 

SEDUCTION,— See art. Crimes and Punish¬ 
ments, vol. i. p. 522^. 

SEED, SEEDTIME. —Tliere is a threefold usage 
of the words rendered by EV ‘ seed.* 1. Botanical 
and agricultural ,—The common Hob. term is jnj 
(Aram. ]n\ Dn 2^*®), usually ‘seed,* but in Gn 8-® 

* seed time,* and in Lv 26® ‘ sowing time.* In Ezk 
17® is tr. ‘fruitful field* (RV ‘ fruitful soil’). 

‘ Solving seed * (Lv IP^) and ‘ things that are sown* 
(Is 6P^) are equivalents of yn?. In Jl P’ is 

tr. ‘ seed * (R V * seeds *). ‘ Mingled seed * (Lv 19^®) 

and ‘divers seeds* (Dt 22®) are renderings of 

In Is 19^ Sla appears in AV as ‘every thing 

sown,’ RV ‘ all that is sown.* The usual Gr. word 
in Apocr. and NT is <nrlpfia, but o-w6pos also occurs 
Mk 4"® [cf. Swete’s note], Lk 8®* 2 Co 9*®. The 

most interesting Scripture references to ‘seed* in 
this sense are the poetic figure in Ps 120* and our 
Lord’s parables of the Sower and the Tares. See 
Agriculture, vol. i. 49*. 2. Phj/sioloaical.—The 
phrase is variously tr. in Lv 15^** 18®^ 

19^® 22^ Nu 5*®. ‘To conceive seed* stands in 
Lv 12® for the Hiph, of jnj, in Nu 5®* for the Niph. ! 
with the noun yij, and in He 11“ for dt Kara^oX^v 
ffwlpfiarot, cTipiLa has this meaning in Wis 7®, and 
cirbpa bears the same sense in the metaphor of 

1 P 1®®, where Christians are said to have been 
‘ begotten again, not of coiruptible seed {iK ajropdt 
^Oapryjt), but of incorruptible {d<p$Aprov), through 
the word of God.* 8. Metaphorical for offspring, 
whether of animals (Jer 31®^) or of man. Here the 
words are y^| and niripixa. The former is twice tr. 
‘child* (Lv 22*®, 1 S 1“). ‘Seed* has the meaning 
of genealogy or pedigree, Ezr 2®®, Neh 7”. ‘ The 

holy seed ’ is a special designation of the people of 
Israel, Is 6“, Ezr 9®, 1 Es 8^. ‘ Seed,* like ‘ genera¬ 

tion,* is sometimes used to describe a class of 
people with reference to character rather than to 
descent. Thus we have ‘ seed of evil-doers * (Is 1*), 
‘of falsehood* (Is 67^), ‘blameless seed* (Wis W®), 
‘accursed seed* (Wis 12“), a seed ‘honoured* or 
‘ dishonoured * (Sir 10'®). 

Two NT passages call for separate remark. 

(a) Thp words anipiJLa avrov iv aury pAvti (1 Jn 3®) 
have been interpreted to mean either (1) that 
Christians, as the ‘seed* or children of God, abide 
in Him and are thus kept from sinning ; or (2) that 
a Divine principle of life remains in the Christian, 
which secures tne same result. The latter is the 
view now almost universally accepted. It makes 
auroO=0coO, and the ffiripjjLa OeoG is much the same 
as the ffiropd &<f>$apTot of 1 P 1®*. (6) In Gal 3'® St. 

Paul bases an argument on the promises of Gn 13^® 
17®, and lays much emphasis on the use of the 
singular <nr^p/xari rather than the plural <nrlpfia<Tiv 
^pointing to the fulfilment of the promises in an 
inmvidual, viz. Christ. Now it has to be admitted, 
firsts that neither in Heb. nor in Gr. would it have 
been natural to use the plural form of ‘seeds,*even 
if the promises had been meant to point only to a 
plurality of descendants of Abraham ; and, second, 
that St. Paul’s language elsewhere (Ro 4'® 9"^) 
shows that he did not regard the singular crirlpfiaTL 
as necessarily excluding the plural meaning. St. 
Paul’s argument in Gal 3'* is therefore somewhat 
artificial and Rabbinical in its form. It does not 
logicalltj prove that the promise to Abraham must 
be fullilled in a single individual. But wo can 
take from it the thought that the collective noun, 
with its singular form, suggests an individual in 
whom the destiny of Abraham’s posterity is summed 
up, and by whom their mission to tne world is 
carried out. The terms of the promise, though 
not incompatible with a multiple or national fulhl- 
ment, are peculiarly compatible with one which 
centres in a single person, as Christ’s fulfilment 
does (see Lightfoot, Beet, Eadie, Findlay, Lipsius, 
Meyer, ad loc,), JAMES PATRICK. [ 

SEER.— See Prophecy, p. 108. j 

SEETHE. —To seethe is to boil, as Berners, 
Froissart, xvii, ‘These Scottish men . . . take j 
with them no purveyance of bread nor wine, for 
their usage and soberness is such in time of war, j 

that they will pass in the journey a great long \ 

time with flesh half sodden, without bread, and 
drink of the river water without wine, and they 
neither care for pots nor pans, for they seethe 1 
beasts in their own skins.* The old past tense is 1 
sod, Gn 25®® ‘ Jacob sod pottage ’; 1 Es P® ‘ As for j 
the sacrilices, they sod them in brass pots and pans 
with a good savour *; and past ptep, sodden, Ex 

12® ‘ Eat not of it raw, nor sodden at all with water.’ 

J. Hastings. 

SEGUB. —1. (3u^ ff^erS, 3'^^ Ketktbh ; B 

A ^eyoCp) the youngest son of IIlEL who rebuilt 
Jericho, 1 K 1(3®‘. The death of Segub, which 
synchronized with the setting up of the gates, 
may have been due to an accident in the build¬ 
ing operations, or he may have been oH'ered in 
sacrifice by his father—a circumstance j)urposely 
obscured in the present form of the story. See 
Foundation and Hi el. In any case, popular 
opinion finally connected the deatn of Kiel’s two 
sons with a curse believed to have been pronounced 

W Joshua on the man that should rebuild Jericho. 
Tlie form in which this curse is expressed in Jos 

6®* is moulded by a knowledge of the events 
recorded in 1 K 16®^. See, further, Bertholet, 
and esp. Kittel on this last-named jmssage. 2. 
(3i3{p^; B 2epoi5x, A ScToiJ^) son of Hezron and father 
of Jair, 1 Ch 2 ®“-. J. A. Selwe. 

SEIR (nW ‘rough,* ‘shaggy*).—!. The name 
of a mountainous district east of the 'Arabah, 
peopled hj the Edomites. It was originally occu- 
pieu by Horites or ‘ cave-dwellers * (Gn 14® [where 
read, after LXX and Sam., Tj/ferfor 07)5 of 
MT] 36®® [in the latter passage Seir is personified as 
the eponymous ancestor of the indigenous inhabit- 
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these abbreviations, however agreeable to the 
taste of later writers, are not biblical. (3) It has 
been derived from a verb nVo, supposed to be 
equivalent to : the imperative would be 
with n paragogic n^p, in pause The inter¬ 

change of 0 and is, however, rare in the Heb. of 
the OT, and the sense thus obtained, ‘ Pause I * 
does not suit many of the passages: as, for 
instance, those where it stands in the middle of 
a verse or would break tlie flow of thought (Ps 
56^* 67'* S Hab 3*- ®), or at the end of a psalm (Ps 
3. 24), where no direction to pause is needed. (4) 
Several of the VSS translated it by words which 
mean ‘for ever.* The Targ. has PP?!!?. 

Mppy, ppj’y etc.; Aq. del; Theod. del ; Sexta 
diairayrds, once elf rAot; Quinta elf rotJf alCjyat ; 
Jerome, scrnper, in sempiternum, (6) Tn all proba¬ 
bility it is connected with tlie verb = to lift 
up, to cost up. In this case the meaning may be 
(a) ' Lift up I Loud ! * a direction to the orchestra, 
which had nitherto been playing a soft accompani¬ 
ment and is now to strike in with loud music, 
trumpets and cymbals, whilst the singer’s voice 
was nushed. Additional force would tlius be 
given to those parts of the psalm where it seemed 
appropriate, it will be noticed that Selah is not 
found at the beginning of a psalm, for instru¬ 
mental preludes were in all probability unknown, 
the instruments being always secondary to the 
voices. Or (A) it may mean ‘Lift up your bene¬ 
diction,* the reference being to a doxology ‘ .sung 
after ever^ {Ksalrn and section of a psalm which 
for any liturgical reason was separated from a 
section which followed* (Briggs, JBL^ 1899, 
p. 142). 

The of LXX, Tlieod., and Symtn. has received 

almost as many varying intorpretallons oa the original word 
itself, ‘(^uldatn diaptalma oommiitationem metn dixemnt 
esse: alll pausatinnetn Hpirltiis: nonnulli altering sensus ex¬ 
ordium. Sunt qui rhythml distinctiouem, et quia paalml tuno 
temporis Juncta voce ad organum canebantur, cujusdam 
muno» vaiietatis existlmant g\lcntbjm* (Jer. ad Marcff.lam). 
ft seems not unlikely that the tnie meaning la ‘ an interlude': 
Hesychlus explains the similarly forined word of the 

flute-playing in the interval between two choruses. 

H. Jacob’s 'Beitriige zu elrier Kinlcitung in die Psalmen* 
1896, pp. I‘.i9-182) is a very full discussion of the word. 
Denying the possibility of an etynmloglcal explanation, he 
reaches two main conclusions; (1) * n/p slgnifles a pause, 
whether in t])o tcin]>le song or /or the temple song’; (2) * the 
meaning of 'o was pur^iosely concealed to prevent the syna¬ 
gogues and perhaps also the churches from obtaining one of 
the privileges of the temple.’ Briggs’ article, quoted above, 
is marked by great fn'Hbi)«‘Ss in its discussion of the problem ; 
see also under tlie word in the Ox/, Ileb. Lexicon. 

J. Taylor. 

SELA-HAMMAHLEKOTH (n^p^nun ; ir^rpa ^ 
fiepiaOeiaa ; Petra dividc?is ; * tlie ruck of divisions 
or escape,* UVm).—A rock or clifl* in the wilder¬ 
ness of Maon, at which Saul ‘returned from pur¬ 
suing after David ’ (1 S 23“). The ‘ rock of divisions* 
is the interpretation of the Jewish commentators 
{Midrasht liashi), and is pronounced probable by 
Driver {Text of Sam, ad, loc,)\ the ‘rock of 
escapes* that of Gesenius {'Tkes, 485), The great 
gorge of Wddy Maldki^ which runs eastward be¬ 
tween Carmel and Maon, would bo a suitable 
position, and the name may be a corruption of the 
Hebrew by the loss of a guttural (Condor, PEF 
Mem. iU. 314). C. W. Wilson. 

8ELED ('•i’p).—A Jerahmeelite, I Ch 2^. The 
name occurs twice in this verse; B has, the first 
time, *AX<rdXaJ ; the second time, ZdXad, which last 
is the reading of A both times. 

8ELEMIA.— One of the swift scrilies w’ho wrote 
to the dictation of Ezra (2 Es 14^), 

8ELEM1AS {ZeXtpCas), 1 Es 9“ = Shelenuah, Ezr 

10«. 


8ELEUCIA (ZfX€u#ceia, WH 2.'tfXeux/a), the great 
maritime fortress of Syria, was built by Seleucus 
Nikator. It was the seaport of his new capital 
Antioch, and in it he was buried. The town was 
situated on the southern slopes of Mt. Pieria, and 
on the level ground at its foot. On three sides it 
was protected by nature as well as by art; and on \ 
the side of the sea, where the ijround is level, it j 
was strongly fortified. Seleucia was taken by ' 
Ptolemy Euergetes (1 Mac ID), and afterwards 
(c. B.c. 220) recovered by Antiochus the Great. 

It was one of the most important military stations 
of the Seleucidie, and was greatly improved by 
the Homans. In St. Paul’s time it was a ‘free 
city*—a privilege granted to it after its capture ^ 
by Pompey. It was afterwards CTcatly favoured 
by the emperors, who enlarged the harbour, con- * 
structed moles, etc. The geographical position of ' 
Seleucia, at the mouth of the Orontes valley, gave ! 
it great commercial importance. Thence snips 
sailed southward along the Syrian and Phoenician 
coasts to Egypt, and westward to Cyprus, the * 
coast of Asia Alinor, and the Roman world. And i 
it was in one of these trading ships that Paul and 1 
Barnabas, after coming down from Antioch, sailed 
for Cyprus on their first missionary journey • 
(Ac 13^). I 

There are many remains of the old walls, , 
temples, theatres, and other buildings of Seleucia. ) 
The walls of the inner harlx)ur, now a morass, can 
be followed throughout; the canal through which i 
ships passed from the outer to the inner harbour ) 
can be traced ; and the piers of the outer harbour ? 
can still be seen bf'neath the sea. The most re- j 
markable relic of Seleucia, however, is the great 
rock-hewn channel, partly a tunnel, which was 
apparently made to convey to the sea the waters 
of a stream that might, in times of flood, have ; 
endangered the city, and at the same time to store ' 
water for the use of the people (Chesney, Euphrates I 
Expedition ; Conybearo and Howson, Life and 
Epp, of St, Paul; Baedeker, Guide to Syria and 
Palestine), C. W. WILSON. [ 

8ELEUCID/E, the members of a Syrian dynasty 
founded by Seleucus, one of the generals of 
Alexander, 'riiey ruled over Syria from B.o. 312 F; 
to B.c. 65, their empire extending, when they were [i 
at the height of their prosperity, from Mesopotamia [ 
in the east to the Ixmlers of Greece in the west. [ 
The Seleucid era begins with Olym. 117, 1, A.U. 442, ^ 

B.C. 312, and was very largely used, especially in ; 
the districts round the Euphrates and Tigris. Tlia j 
Seleucid year was usually regarded as beginning in ( 
autumn, out Schiirer (I. i. 36-44) argues in favour 
oi spring. None of the Seleucidie are expressly J 
named in any of the books of canonical Scripture, } 
but in Daniel allusions are made to several of 5 
them, including the four kings bearing the name \ 
Seleucus. In the Books of Maccabees Seleucus iv. ; 
is mentioned by name. From certain references in ; 
Josephus* Antiquities^ it has been commonly sup- > 
posea that the Jewish historian had written a ; 
special History of the Seleucid®. Deatinon, who { 

in his Quellen des FI, Josephus^ pp. 21-20, has J 

investigated the subject carefully, decides against j 
the existence of such a work. 

Literatttre.— Ewald, Ux\t. o / Israel, v., London, 1880, pp. 286- ' 
354 ; Schuror, UJP i, 1. lGd-d85,—for genealogy, l. ii. 893 ; Uyssel \ 
in art, ' Syrion ’ in PRB # xv. 176 f., Vriver, Daniel^ passim. 

J. Macphkrson. ? 

8ELEUCUS I. (Nikator), the founder of the ! 

Seleucid dynasty, on the death of Alexander, in 
B.c. 323, after a successful conflict secured recogni- J 
tion for himself under this title os ruler over all the ( 
countries between the Hellespont and the Mediter- ) 
ranean on the one side, and tne Indus and Jaxartea r 
(Sir-Daria) on the other. In the partition of ' 
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territories which took place in B.C. 321 he obtained 
the governorship of Babylon, and, though driven 
out by Antigonus in B.c. 316, he succeeded in B.C. 
312 in establishing himself in the Babylonian pro¬ 
vinces in the east as well as in the Syrian provinces 
in the west. He then founded the Seleucid dynasty, 
which held its place for about two hundred and fifty 
years. He died by the hand of an assassin in B.c. 
282. He is the captain of the king of the South, 
Ptolemy Soter of Egypt, referred to in Dn 11® as 
having become stronger than the king. He founded 
severtu cities which became famous, among them 
Antioch and Apamea on the Orontes, Laodicea 
and Seleucia, Edessa and Bercca. He settled many 
Jews, who had served their time under him, in 
Antioch and others of the cities founded by him, 
and conferred upon them all the rights of citizen¬ 
ship. 

Literature. —Joaephus, Ant. xn. iii. 1; Schiirer, IJJP n.L 
114, ii. 271; Ewald, 111 v. 237 ; Driver, DanuU xxxv. 105 f. 

J. Macpheuson. 

SELEUCUS II. (Callinicus), king of Syria, B.c. 
246-226, son of the grandson of Nikator, Antiochus 
II. Theos. His motner, Laodice, having murdered 
the Egyptian princess Berenice, Ptolemy Euergetes, 
the brother of the murdered lady, in order to 
avenge his sister’s death, invaded the territories of 
the Syrian monarch, and plundered Syria and 
Babylonia, lleference to this episode is made in 
Hn 1H‘®. Ptolemy took possession of Seleucia, 
which for a considerable time was retained by the 
Egyptians. Seleucus afterwards sought to retali¬ 
ate, and for this purpose led an expedition against 
Egypt, but was immediately put to flight. We 
have no particulars about the close of his reign. 

Litkrattirb.—B evan, Short Com. on Daniel^ 1892, pp. 174-177; 
Ewald, Jll V. 271, 283; Driver, Daniel^ 167 f. 

J, Macpherson. 

SELEUCUS III. (Ceraunus), king of Syria, B.C. 
226-223, son of Callinicus and brother of Antiochus 
the Great. These brothers are referred to in J)n 
1P® in the word ‘ his sons.’ Seleucus did not make 
war directly with ICgypt, but his campaign in Asia 
Minor may be regarded as preliminary to the 
expedition carried out against Egypt by his 
brother. Seleucus was killed in that campaign, 
after a reign of two years, before the accession of 
Ptolemy Philopator, against whom Antiochus 
fought unsuccessfully (cf. Driver, Danicly 168IF.). 

J. Macpherson. 

SELEUCUS lY. (Philopator), king of Syria, 
B.C. 187-176, son of Antiochus the Great and brother 
of Antiochus Epiphanes. Dn 11^ refers to this 
Seleucus, wlietlier we understand the writer to 
speak of him as sending an exactor, or (transposing 
two words) as Ijim.sclf the exactor who rises up in the 
place of his fatlier. In tlie former case, wo shall 
understand by the exactor Ileliodorus, whom Sel¬ 
eucus is said (2 Mac 3’ T)^®) to have scut to obtain the 
money treasured up in the temple of Jerusalem. 
Bevan prefers the above transposition, rendering 
the passage thus: ‘ And there shall arise in hi.s 
place an exactor, who shall cause the royal dignity 
to pass away.’ Such a designation would be veiy 
suitable for Seleucus, who was notorious for lus 
avarice. He is spoken of in 2 Mac 3® as ‘ the king 
of Asia.’ In 1 Mac 7b 2 Mac 14^ he is alluded to 
as father of Demetrius, and in 2 Mac 4*^ mention is 
made of his death, and of the fact that he was 
succeedcKl by Antiochus. After having reigned 
twelve years, Seleucus was murdered, some say 
by Heliodorus, his minister, who sought to win 
the kingdom to himself; but others say at the 
instigation of his brother Antiochus, who was on 
his way from Rome, where he had been detained 
for some years as a hostage. This latter view 
seems to be most agreeable to the language of 
Daniel. 

vou IV.— 28 
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Literature.— Bevan, Short Com. on Daniel^ p. 185 f. ; SchiirGr, 
njP I. i. 172, also his art. ‘Seleucus’ ia Riehm, Handworte.r- 
buchy p. 1457; Ewald, lit v. 2i)l f., 304 ; Driver, Daniel^ pp. 
xxxviii, 101 f., 176 f.; Fairweather and Black, 1 Mao, pp. 146, 
169, 180 ; Joa. Ant. xii. iv. 10. J. MacPHKRSON. 

SELF-SURRENDER. — By this title w’e may 
understand to be indicated the fundamental 
principle of Christianity on its subjective side. 
The roots of it may be traced back in the OT 
and further to the primitive instincts of religion. 
Sclileiermacher’s definition of religion as ‘ the 
sense of dependence ’ is defective and one-sided in 
leaving out of account this most essential element. 
It is seen in an extreme form in the extravagance 
of pagan fanaticism. The Indian fakir, the yogi 
who abandons himself entirely to religious devotion, 
aims at making the most absolute surrender of his 
life and person ; and yet it ia seen that pride, self- 
will, vanity, and various self-regarding attbetions 
are not excluded by the extremity of fanaticism, 
and therefore some deeper if not more demonstra¬ 
tive experience must be looked for in real self¬ 
surrender. The OT prepares for this, and the NT 
shows the way of completely realizing it. 

i. Self-Sukkendeh in the OT.— (a) This is an 
important element of tlie Hebrew faith in its various 
phases. In the patriarchal history it appears in 
tlie submission and obedience of Auraham and his 
family in leaving Ur of the Chaldees and migrating 
to an unknown land where they must live a 110- 
madio life in response to the call of God (Gn 12^ ®), 
and in the subsequent conduct of Isaac (26^*®) and 
Jacob (28^®'*^“). In the prophets it is apparent as 
the very foundation of their work and mission. 
The prophet is not an involuntary instrument in 
the hands of God througli whom the Divine will is 
declared. Before he receives his message he sur¬ 
renders himself to the call of God ; he must be a 
‘ man of Ciod * if he is to be a ‘ seer.’ Moses sur¬ 
renders lus prospects at the court of Pharaoh in 
tl»e passion of patriotism; and later, receiving his 
call at the burning bush, gives himself up to the 
service of God as His ambassador to Pharaoh. A 
spirit of complete self-surrender is seen later in his 
willingness to be blotted out of God’s book that 
the otlbmling people might be forgiven (Ex 32^'^). 
Ruth’s devotion to her mother-in-law, though 
issuing in a great act of self-surrender (Ru 1^®*^^), 
has only a secondary bearing on the giving up of 
seif to God. Samuel is dedicated to God from his 
birth by his mother (1 S V^), and his subsequent 
career shows that he confirmed this dedication by 
his own conduct. Elijah througliout his adven¬ 
turous career manifests a life completely given up 
to the service of God in face of the greatest 
dangers, Elisha, responding to the call of the 
older proj)het, takes solemn farewell of his parents 
and the circle of his friemls at a final feast (1 K 
19^*), which may have furnished Levi the publican 
with the precedent for his similar action (Lk 
Amos leaves his herds and his orchards to go as 
God’s nios.senger to the dissolute court of Jeroboam 
II. at Bethel. But the typical act of prophetic 
self-surrender is seen in the case of Isaiah, wlio 
gives us a full account of God’s call and his 
response in a vision at the temple (Is 6). Jeremiah, 
shrinking from the difficult task laid on him, but 
going to it with the supreme courage of a naturally 
timorous man wlio is braced to face danger by a 
strong sense of duty and a full faith in God, lives 
his martyr life in the spirit of entire self-sacrifice. 

(6) When we turn from the history to the teach¬ 
ing of the OT, we find that this supreme act of 
religion is repeatedly insisted on. The prophets 
call upon the people to give themselves up to God. 
Hosea invites the unfaithful to return (Hos 14^* ®). 
Isaiah, denouncing the sin of Jerusalem as unfaith¬ 
fulness and rebellion (H*’^), calls tlie p^ple back 
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to their loyalty, and promises a redemption that ! 
implies a return to God in the^irit of submission 
(v.^). Early in the Captivity, Ezekiel sketches the 
ideal of a restored nation fully devoted to God, 
and in Deutero* Isaiah the restored Israel appears 
os a people ^von up to the service of God. The 
completed rentateuch gives a large place to the 
idea of self-surrender on tlie j)art of tlie Jewish 
people. The whole nation is holy, i.e. set apart 
for God (e.j7. Ex 19® 22^^). The Levites and the 
priests are dedicated to God in an especial way for 
the performance of specific functions, but not to 
the exclusion of the self-dedication of the laity. 
Thus the people generally are expected to ‘ sanc¬ 
tify ’ themselves and to do ‘ holy * {e.g, Lv 20’). 
Among the sacrifices the burnt-ofFering (6ldh, i.e. 

* that which goes up *) was especially significant of 
the self-surrender of the man who offered it. This 
was entirely consumed on the altar (tlierefore 
thought of as a * whole offering ’), while other 
sacrifices were eaten in whole or in part by the 
priests and the worshippers. As the smoke as¬ 
cended to heaven the essence of the victim was 
supposed to pass up to Jehovah, and represented 
the offerer, who was thus supposed to give himself 
up to God under the symbol of his sacrifice (see 
Bennett, Theol. of 01\ pp. 148, 149, and art. 
Sacrifice). 

ii. Self-.suiirendfji in the NT.—(a) This is 
first presented to us in the life of Jesus Christ, 
whose whole course consists in the abandonment 
of self and self-interest in order to do the will of 
God ; which is summarized in sayings reported in 
the Fourth Gospel, * My meat is to do the will of 
him that sent me, and to accomplish his work * 
(Jn 4®^); * I came down from heaven not to do mine 
own will, but the will of him that sent me * (6®**), 
and described in Hebrews by the application to 
Christ of Ts 40® * Lo, I am come to do thy will ’ 
(lie 10®). The agony in the garden reveals the 
spirit of perfect self-surrender under the severest 
trial when our Lord cries, ‘llowbeit, not what 
1 will, but what thou wilt* (Mk 14®®), and the 
endurance of the passion consummated in the 
crucifixion completes the sacrifice. 

{h) Jesus Christ invites llis disciples to a similar 
life of self-surrender. That is seen outwardly in 
the call of the Tw'olve, which leads each to give up 
his work and his home in order to follow Christ. 
At Cjcsarea Fhilippi the underlying principle is 
made a rule of universal aimlication when our 
Lord says, * If any man woula come after me, let 
him deny himself (diro/)v»;(r(i<r^w ^avrSy), and take up 
his cross, and follow me ’ (Mk 8®^, Mt 10*®, Lk 9®®— 
Luke has * take up his cross daili/ ’). Plainly, this 
means iiinch more than what w^e commonly under¬ 
stand by self-denial, i.e, the giving up of certain of 
the conveniences of life. Tlie essential difference is 
that it involves the abandonment of self altogether 
as the end of life (see Swete, St, Mark^ in loc.). 
The word renderetl * deny * {dwapviofjLai, stronger 
than dpy/ofiaif and meaning a more thorough 
abandonment, suggested by the prefix drrd) is used 
for St. Peter’s denial of Cjirist (Mk 14®®) and for 
the denial in the presence of the angels of those 
who deny Christ on eartli (Lk 12®). But while the 
absoluteness of the surrender is thus demanded, 
certain mistaken forms of self-denial are excluded. 
The notion does not involve asceticism or any 
form of self-torture. Primarily it is negative ; it is 
requisite as a jireliininary condition to following 
Christ, which is the real object to l>o aimed at, 
not commended as a meritorious act on its owm 
account. Self must bo renounced in order that 
Christ may be followed. Further, there is no idea 
of tlie ahaiulonmont of the ego in the destruction 
of the personality, or the fusing of the individual 
in the universal being of God. Christ’s teaching 


does not tend in this pantheistic direction. The 
very appeal to the act of self-renunciation brings 
in the idea of the will that is to perform it (et ns 
diXei), and that will is equally requisite for the 
following of Christ, which is to be the subsequent 
aim of llis servant. The disciple is to follow Christ 
as an individual personality, walking after his 
Master, though in the Master’s footprints; not to 
merge his own consciousness and activity in the 
being and life of Christ. But while the individu¬ 
ality of the ego is to bo thus preserved, the surrender 
of the will in submission and obedience is to be 
unconditional and complete. Probably we should 
regard our Lord’s hard sayings on the subject of 
riches in the light of this primary condition. That 
He did not lay down a rule of poverty os a uni¬ 
versal condition of discipleship is proved by the 
fact that some of His disciples who possessed pro¬ 
perty were not required to sacrifice it, 6.(7. Zacclueus, 
the Bethany hoiiseliolcl, the mother of St. Mark— 
in whose house the Church met after the resurrec¬ 
tion. Therefore the ditliculty of a rich man in 
entering the kingdom of Goa, concerning which 
Jesus spoke with groat emphasis, must be found 
in the entanglement of worldly goods hindering 
the complete surrender of will, and not in the hard 
necessity of giving up all the possessions. The 
case of tlie young ruler, who, when asked what he 
should do to obtain eternal life, was told to sell all 
he possessed and give it to the poor, stands by 
itself: >ve have no other instance of such a demand, 
and therefore it is just to conclude that it had a 
s|)ecihc application to this man, his wealth being 
his fatal liindranee, and a career of discipleship 
being open to him if he would abandon all bis 
W'orldly goods to follow Clirist witli the peasants 
and fishermen. Thus riches may he classed with 
tlie hand, or foot, or eye that is to ho cut off or 
plucked out if the member olfend. Poverty per .9e 
is no more required as a condition of meiuDership 
I in the kingdom of God than mutilation. But if 
any hindrance is found in what seems most valu¬ 
able and our own by right—even a limb of the 
body—so that the precious thing must be aban¬ 
doned rather than that the life should be ruined, 
much more must this process be followed in the 
case of what is so extraneous as material wealth. 
For a full discussion of tliis position see Wendt, 
Lehre Jesu^ pp. 376-389 [Eng. tr. ii. 68 If.]. 

While absolute surrender to the will of God is 
thus required by Christ at any cost, pure altruism 
is not demanded, 'fho ‘ golden rule,’ which may be 
regarded as the primary law of Cliristian ethics, 
enjoins that we should do to others as we would 
wish them to do to us, on the principle tliat we 
should love our neighbours as ourselves, where 
some self-regarding thought is allowed, since this 
is expre.ssly named as the measure of our feelings 
and actions towards others. Still it is to be ol^ 
served that the more advanced teaching of the 
Fourth Gospel carries us beyond this line of 
measurement with the 'new commandment,* — 
perhaps new in contrast with the coinrnand- 
ment about love to our neighbour,—inculcating love 
like Christ’s {'even as I have loved you,’ etc., Jn 
13®^), because His love involved complete self-sacri¬ 
fice for the saving of others. In the same way 
Jesus spoke of tlie necessity of bearing the cross, 
not meaning the endurance of some hardship, but 
the readiness to face death, like the comiemned 
man who carries his cross to tlie place of execution ; 
and He laid down the great principle contained in 
the words, ‘ Whosoever would (or rather wishes to, 
<?Ap) save his life shall lose it; and whosoever shall 
lose his life for my sake and the gospel's, shall save 
it' (Mk 8®® etc.). Confusion has come into the 
interpretation of this passage through the two 
senses of the word && being 
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introduced; but the previous sentence about the 
cross, an instrument of capital punishment, should 
make it clear that it is not the soul, especially as 
we now understand the word ‘ soul,* but the life, 
that is here referred to. The Gr. word is used in 
the same sense in Mk 10", where Jesus speaks of 
giving His Rls life, in the sense of giving 

Himself up to die. The passage, then, means that 
whoever is willing to face martyrdom for his 
Christian faith shall save his life— i.e, live on in 
spite of being killed, by entering into the eternal 
life; while he who makes it his aim to escape, 
martyrdom will really die, because he will miss 
the eternal life. Here the self-surrender, even to 
the extent of suffering a martyr’s death, i.e, the 
surrender which will face that extremity if neces¬ 
sary, is what Christ requires, not in every case the 
actual endurance of the martyrdom,—for the sen¬ 
tence is hypothetical. But this self-surrender is 
not the end, it is the means through which we are 
to enter into life. In a larger application of the 
essential principle it may be said that we must re¬ 
nounce ourselves in order to realize ourselves. The 
end then, as we saw above in another connexion, 
is not self-abnegation, much less is it extinction of 
being, or loss of personality and conscious existence, 
Buddhist A'irvana, or Hindu absorption in Brahm, 
but the very opposite—the full, enduring, conscious 
activity known as eternal life. 

(c) In St. Paul’s Epistles this principle comes out 
with regard to the mystical union of the Christian 
with Christ. He dies with Christ (Col 2®®); he is 
crucified with Christ (Gal 2-®); through the cross 
of Christ the world has been crucified to him, and 
he to the world (6‘^); the old man is crucified with 
Clirist (Uo 6®). The last of these phrases throws 
light on the others. St. Paul is thinking of the 
pre-Christian condition, the life of sin and the 
world. This is so completely put away in Christ 
that it is said to be killed, crucified. The apostle 
means more than repentance ; he is thinking of 
an actual end of tlie old thoughts, affections, 
desires, habits. But the j)eculiarity of his teach¬ 
ing is that this result is brought about by union 
with Christ, and especially by an inward, spiritual 
assimilation to His death. Thus, on our part, the ! 
cause is self-surrender to Jesus Christ, for Him to 
be the supreme commanding inlluenco over the 
soul. Then this same surrender to Christ, result¬ 
ing in union with Him and assimilation to His 
experience, carries the soul on to a resurrection. 
Accordingly, St. Paul writes of Christians as being 
‘ raised together with Christ* (Col 3^). Writing of 
his own experience, the apostle declares that it is 
no longer he that lives, but Christ who lives in him 
(Gal 2^). This, which may be called the mystical 
element in St. Paul’s thought, links itself to his 
rabbinical and legal view of redemption as an act 
of justification by God which we receive through 
faith. The bonii of union between the two parts 
of the apostle’s teaching may be found in his ideas 
on faith. It is faith that secures the grace of for¬ 
giveness, and so places the guilty person in a state 
of justification. Now, faith with St. Paul is not 
merely intellectual assent to dogma; it is personal 
trust m and adhesion to Christ. But such a con¬ 
dition of soul is the very surrender which secures 
the mystical union with Christ. Thus the two 
experiences—the subjective dying and rising, and 
the objective forgiveness and justification-spring 
out of the same act on our part, the faith that 
implies self-surrender. Further, out of this and 
its results arise moral obligations to continual self- 
renunciation for the service of Christ and the benefit 
of mankind. The Christian is not his own, because 
he has been bought with a price (1 Co 6^®* **). There¬ 
fore a special obligation is on him to spend his life 
in unselfish service. For the same reason he must 


avoid unchastiW, since his body is a temple of the 
Holy Ghost. Christians are exhorted to present 
their bodies to God as a living sacrifice, an act 
which the apostle calls ‘ reasonable service * (Xo7tKV 
Xarpelav), perhaps meaning ‘ spiritual service * in 
contrast to the external service of Judaism (Ho 12*). 

[d) The Epistle to the Hebrews, treating chiefly 
of Christ and His work, does not devote much 
attention to the subjective side of religion. Still 
it exalts faith as the secret of spiritual power and 
heroism, and this faith involves the renunciation 
of self in accepting the help of God to do His will. 
Thus one instance is that of Moses, who gave up 
the treasures of Egypt, enduring * as seeing him 
who is invisible* (He ll^). 

(e) St. Peter describes Christians as persons who 
were going astray but are now returned to the 
Shepherd and Bishop of their souls (1 P 2®®); and 
this return involves surrender to obedience, since 
the sheep of the flock follow their shepherd. 

(/) In the Johannine writings the act of self- 
renunciation does not come forward so prominently 
on its own account as elsewhere in the NT; but it 
is even more completely involved in the req^uire- 
ments that correspond to the Divine side of refigion 
than in the other apostolic writings. The new 
birth of which Jesus speaks to Nicodemus (Jn 3**®) 
requires the surrender of self in the abandonment 
of pride and self-sufficiency, in order that it may 
be experienced. To drink of the water of life, to 
eat the bread of life, to follow the Eight of the 
World, are actions that require the abandonment 
of all claims to self-sufficiency. Then St. John 
demands faith as the great condition on our part 
for the reception of eternal life (1 Jn 6*®). At the 
same time, in the prominence which he gives to 
this gift of eternal life as a present possession, it 
is plain that he does not teach any doctrine of 
the abandonment of the human personality for 
absorption in the Divine. W. F. Adeney. 

BEMACHIAH *J" has sustained*).—The 

name of a Korahite family of gatekeepers, I Ch 26’ 
(B SajSxecd, A Sa^iaxtas). It is not improbable 
that the same name should be substituted for 
Ismachiah ('•">;5<’?p! ‘ J" sustaineth *; B Sa/xaxetd, A 
Xa/Attxtd) in 2 Ch 31**. See Gray, HPN 291, 295. 

8EMEI (B A 1 Es 9®® = Shimei of 

the sons of Hashum, Ezr 10**. 

8EMEIAS (B Se^xee/as, t(A Ze/xelas; AV Semei), 
Ad. Kst 11® (LXX, A*) = Shimei, the ancestor of 
Mordecai; cf. Est 2*. 

BEMEIN (B A ; AV Semei), Lk 3®«. 

—The fatlier of Mattathias in the genealogy of 
Jesus Christ. 

SEMEIB (B Sevtreff, A Xtjiiels ; AV Semis), 1 Es 9®» 
=Shimei the Levite, Ezr 10®*. 

SENAAH (n^;p; B Zaavd, Savai^dr, A Xavapd, 
Zeyyad, 'A(rdy; Senaa). —Amongst the ‘people of 
Israel* who returned from tne Captivity writh 
Zerubbabel were the ‘children of Senaah.* Their 
numl>er8 were 3630 according to Ezr 2*®, and 3930 
according to Neh 7*®. The name occurs again, with 
the article, haq-^enaah (Neh 3*), in connexion with 
the rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, The 
people of Senaah built the Fish-gate, and are 
mentioned next in order after the people of Jericho 
(cf, Ezr 2*®). From this it may perhi^s be inferred 
that Sena^ was ih the vicinity of Jericho. In 
this case it may possibly be the village Magdod- 
senruif Mry^aXcrevi'd, which Eusebius and Jerome 
(Onom,) place 7 M.P. north of Jericho. 

In the lists in 1 Es. (5**) the name is given as 
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Sanaas (AV Annaas ; B Sa/id, A Xaudat ; Anaas), 
and the number of the children a« 3330. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SENATE is the renderin;' of yepoucla in Ac 5*^, 
where ‘all the senate of the children of Israel* 
appears to be cpexegetical of the preceding 
‘ council * {(TvvidpLov). »See also Ephesus, vol. i. 
p. 722*, and Sanhedihn. It is the Jewish ‘ senate * 
that is meant likewise by yepovala in 2 Mac 4^^. 
The allusions to the Roman senate in 1 Mac 8^’^- 
will be found handled in art. Rome, p. 306‘\ 

SENEH ; Sene). —One of two jagged 

points, or * teeth of the dill,*—the other being 
Bozez, between which the ‘passage of Michmash* 
ran. Jt is mentioned in connexion with the exploit 
of Jonathan and his armour-bearer, and was to the 
south of and nearer to (ieba than Bozez (I S 14^). 
Seneh was possibly so called from the thorns (cf. 

of Ex 3* ^ Ot 33^®) which grew upon it (cf. 

‘ tne plain of thorns,* &KavOCjv avXihv, near the 
village of Gabathsaul, Jos. BJ V. ii. 1). The 
name is retained in the Wddij SuwcinU, on the 
right bank of which, not far from Jeha, the rock 
Seneh must have been. A good description of the 
locality is given by Conder (Tent-Woi'k, ii. 112- 
114). See also Robinson {BliP^ i. 441). 

C. W. Wilson. 

SENIR ; ^avelp; Sanir). —The Amorite 
name of Mt. llcrmon (lit 3®), and one of the few 
Amorite words preserved in the Bible. In 1 Ch 
5*^ Ca 4®, Senir is anparcntly distinguislied from 
Mt. Hermon, and prooably designated a particular 
part of the llcrmon range (so Driver, Buhl), In 
Ezekiel’s lamentation for Tyre (27®) the builders 
are said to have made plariKS of the ‘ fir trees of 
Senir,* and in 1 Chronicles Senir is given as one of 
the limits to which the children of Manasseh over- 
llowcd from Bashan. In an inscrintion of Shal¬ 
maneser, Ilazael of Damascus is said to have made 
Mt. Sanir, the top of the mountain opposite 
I^ebanon, into a fortress (Schrader, KAT^ 210). 
The Aral) geojjrayjhcrs, as late as the 14th cent., 
also called Anti*Lebanon Jehel Snntr, and attached 
the name more particularly to that portion of the 
range near Damascus and between Baalbek and 
Jlomft. There was also a district of Sanir in 
which Baalbek was situated (Guy le Strange, Pal. 
under the Moslems, 32, 78, 79, 295-298). 

0. W. Wilson. 

SENNACHERIB (nnn^p, 'T.^vvaxvpdpt., Assyr. Sin- 
nkhi-erba, ‘ the Moon-god has increased the breth¬ 
ren,’ from which we may infer that he was not 
tho eldest son of his father, Sargon).—Sennacherib 
Huccoeded Sargon on the 12th of Ab, B.C. 705. 
His first campaign was against Babylonia, where 
Merodach-baladan (or another prince of the same 
name) liad reappeared. (See, however, Mkrodach- 
HALADAN). After a reign of six month.s the 
latter was forced to lly for his life. Sennacherib 
made a certain Bel-ibni king of Babylon, and 
then turned against the Kassi or Kossicans in tlie 
western mountains of Elam. After this ho swept 
Ellipi, north of Elam, with lire and sword. In 
n.C. 701 came tho campaign against Palestine, 
which had rebelled after Sargon’s death. Lulia 
(Eluhens), king of Tyre, fled to Cyprus, and Sidon 
and other Plunnician cities were sacked by the 
Assyrians, Ethbaal being appointed king of tho 
country. Ashdod, Ammon, Moab, and Edom now 
sent tribute, Judah with the dependent Philistine 
cities of Ashkelon and Ekron alone holding out. 
Ashkelon and Ekron were captured, and Hezekiah 
was com]»elled to restore to the throne of tho 
latter city tho anti-Jewi.sh prince Podi, who hoii 
been imprisoned in Jerusalem. Tlie Egyptians, 
now ruled by the Ethiopian Tirhakah, came to 
tho help of ilezekiali, but they were defeated at 


Eltekeh and driven back. Sen. thereupon swept 
the country of Judah, capturing 46 fortresses and 
carrying into exile 290,150 persons. While he 
was besieging Lachish, Hezekiah sent rich presents 
to him, in the vain hope of buying off his attack. 
The presents consisted of 30 talents of gold, 800 
talents of silver, precious stones, couches and 
seats inlaid with ivory, girls and eunuchs, male 
anil female musicians (?). But all was of no avail: 
Lachish was taken and plundered, and the Rab- 
shakeh or Vizier sent a letter to Hezekiah de¬ 
manding the surrender of his city (2 K 19® fF.). 
Then came the catastrophe, which obliged Sen. 
to leave Judah without punishing his rebellious 
vassal, and over which he draws a veil of silence 
in his annals. The events and the date of this 
campaign are fully discussed by Prji^iek in a series 
of articles in the Expos. Times, xii., xiii. (1901-2). 
Prdsek contends that there wore two campaigns of 
Sennacherib to the West and against Judah. 

The following year he again entered Babylonia, 
of which ho made his son Assur-nadin-sum king, 
and drove Merodach-baladan out of the marshes. 
A few years later he had a fleet of ships built on 
the Sluphrates, at Til-Barsip near Birejik, which 
he manned with lonians and Pluenicians. They 
then sailed across the Persian Gulf to the inoutli 
of the Euheus, where the followers of Merodach- 
baladan had taken refuge, and burnt and plun¬ 
dered the Chalda^an colony. In return for this 
Assur-nadin-sum was carried off to Elam, and the 
Elamites made Nergal-yusezib king in his place 
(B.C. 694). Tho usurper Wtas defeated and captured 
by the Assyrians, but with little result, since the 
Elamites remained all-powerful in Babylonia for 
a time. In B.C. 691, however, Sen. again marched 
into tho country. At the battle of Khaluld tho 
Bab. and Elamite forces were obliged to retreat 
after a hard-fought day, but two years more were 
required before Babylonia could bo finally sub¬ 
dued. Sen. had already attempted to invade Elam, 
but tho winter had set in before he began his 
.march, and the snow obliged him to return. At 
last, in B.C. 089, Babylon was taken and razed to 
the ground, and tho canal Arakhtu, which flowed 
by it, was choked with its ruins. 

On the 20th of Tebet, B.C. 681, Sen. was murdered 
by his two sons (2 K 19®^). The deed seems to 
have been prompted by jealousy of their brother 
I Esarhaddon, who was at the time conducting a 
campaign against Ararat. For 42 days the con¬ 
spirators held Nineveh ; then they were compelled 
to lly to the king of Ararat and seek his aid 
against their brother. (The subject of the assas¬ 
sination of Sennacherib, and esp. the question 
whether this was the work of one or of two of his 
sons, is treated in art. Sharkzer, No. 1). 

Sen. was vain and boastful, with none of the 
military skill and endurance which distinguished 
his father. He built the palace of Kouyunjik 
at Nineveh, 1500 ft. long by 700 ft. broad, and 
restored a second palace on the mound of Nelu- 
yunus. He constructed brick embankments along 
tho sides of the Tigiis, and repaired the ancient 
aqueducts which had gone to decay. To him also 
was due the great wall of Nineveh, 8 miles in 
circumference. A, II. Sayce. 

8E0RIM (onVif^; B 'Zewpclp, A 2ewplv).—The name 
of the fourth of the 24 classes of priests, 1 Ch 24®, 

SEPARATION. —For ‘separation* in the sense of 
•'’71, see artt. Red Hkifeu, p. 208^*, Uncleannkss, 
and in sense of ii,} art. Nazirite. 

SEPHAR (n-j^p [witli n locale ]; LXX A 
Gn 10®®.—Given as a limit of the territory occupied 
by the Joktanides, and apparently identilied with 
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the Eastern mountain. This place is ordinarily 
identified (since the time of Fresnel, ap, CJes. 
Thes,) with Zafilr, the name of two places of im¬ 
portance in Arabia—one of them tlie capital of 
the Himyarites, near Sana in Yemen, the other a 
coast town in the district of Shifir, to the extreme 
east of IJadramaut, and, indeed, a place, from its 
situation with regard to ^odramaut and the great 
Dahna, likely to serve as a landmark. So in 
the Taj al-arus (iii. 370) this place is said to be 
* at the extreme end of Yemen.* Wellsted {Travels, 
ii. 153) says of it: ‘Dofar is situated beneath a 
lofty mountain ; the country around is well culti¬ 
vated,’ but it only deserves to be called ‘ a miser¬ 
able village.* Apparently, then, with the depopu¬ 
lation of S. Arabia that has gone on for some 
centuries, the place has declined from the import¬ 
ance which the Arabic geographers sometimes 
assign to it. Against this identification Glaser 
{Skizze, ii. 437) urges that we cannot prove Zafar 
to have existed at so early a period ; out we also 
have no record of its foundation. The repre¬ 
sentation of the Arabic Z by o is surprising, out 
scarcely constitutes a serious objection, when the 
situation of the place corresponds so well with 
what the Biblical writer intemis, 

D. 8. MAROOLIOUTH. 

SEPHARAD (nw; BA ’E0pa^<£, Q* Za(papdd, Q* 
^(ppadd; Vulg. in Bosporo ),—speaks of Jews 
who were in captivity in the land of Sepharad. 
Sepharad or [see Driver, LOT^ 320] S^phdred is 
the SapardU of the Assyr. inscriptions, who, in 
concert with the Kimmerians, Modes, and Minni, 
attacked Assyria in the reign of Esarhaddon. Their 
allies would seem to indicate that they came from 
the north-east of Assyria; but in the inscriptions of 
Darius Ilystaspis at Behistun and Naksh-i-Kustem 
the province of Sparda is named between Egypt 
and Ionia in one instance, and between Cappadocia 
and Ionia in another. A Bab. inscription (Kw. 
710. 31, 36) states that in Hhe 37tn year of 
Antiochus and Seleiicus, the 9th day of Adar, the 
governor of Chalda'a and an officer of the king, 
who had gone to the country of Sapardu in the 
previous year to meet tlie king, returned to the 
city of Seleucia.* AVe may gather from tJiis that 
the district was in the northern piu t of Asia Minor, 
though, in the annals of 8argon, SapardA is placed 
to the east of Assyria. The Targum of Jonathan 
identified Sepharad with Spain, probably in con¬ 
sequence of tlie similarity of the name to that of 
Hesperis; hence the Spanish Jews are known as 
Sephardim, as distinguished from the Ashkenazim 
or German Jews. See, further, art. ‘The Land of 
Sepharad * by the present writer in Expos, Times, 
March 1902; cf. Maspero, Passing, 354 n., with 
references. A. H. Savce. 

BEPHARYAIM (Qn")©?; LXX A has in all the 
passages in Kings Ze^i^apovdiy, B has in 2 K 17^ 
X€Tr<f>apovdifi, in v.*^ [wliere MT is dub.] Z€fr^apoi>y, 
in 18^ ^€ir</>apovfJLdiy, in 19'^ l^€<f)<papovdiv; in the 
Isaiah passages B has *Eir<papovdifjL, A ScTr^apcl/A). 
—The ‘ two Sippars,* a city of Babylonia, called 
in the cuneiform inscriptions ‘ Sippar of the Sun- 
god* and ‘Sippar of Anunit.* Sippar of the Sun- 
god was discovered by Hormuzd llassam in 1881 
at Abu-Habba on the Euphrates, 10 miles S.E. of 
Baglidad. A large quantity of valuable monu¬ 
ments and tablets have been found in the ruins 
of the temple of the Sumgod, which was termed 
Bit-Uri by the Semites, E-Babara by the Sumer¬ 
ians. The Sumerian name of Sippar was Zimbir. 
Among the colonists transplanted to Samaria were 
men or Sephorvaim (2 K 17^**^), and the capture 
of Sepharvaim by the Assyrians is referred to in 
2 K 18** 19**, Is 36^® 37^^. According to Berosus, 
Xisuthros, the Chaldsean Noah, buried the records 


of the antediluvian world at Sippara, as it was 
called by the Greeks. Abydenus (>>. 9) states that 
Nebuchadnezzar excavated a great reservoir there ; 
and Pliny {HN vi. 30) affirms that Sippar (which 
he calls ‘oppidum Hipparenorum’) was the seat 
of a university. In tne reign of Nabonidos the 
camp of tlie Bab. army was just outside its walls, 
under the command of ‘the king’s son,* and the 
fall of Sippar followed immediately upon the de¬ 
cisive battle at Opis, which laid Babylonia at the 
feet of Cyrus.* A, H. Sayce. 

SEPTUAGINT.— 

!. Importance. 

ii. Name. 

iii. Origin and History ol the legend. 

iv. Printed Editions. 

V. History of the Septuagint. 

vi. Manuscripts, Versions, Quotations. 

vii. Use of the Septuagint. 

viii. Literature. 

[Abbreviations in this article:—(3-Gr. Text of OT; OD-Heb. 
Text of OT; Li^.Lagarde; iSSt.nLog. SeptufwintaStudien \ 
Sat, = Nestle, Septuagintaatudien ; Sw. H. B. Swete, An 
Introd, to OT in Greek (Oambridge, 1900); Urt.^nUrtext 
und iheraetzungen der Bibel (Leipzig, 1897, being a reprint of 
the art * Bibeltext und Bibeltibersetzungen * in Herzog’s 

i. Importance. —The Greek version of the OT, 
called Septuagint, is in most respects by far the 
most important version of the Bible treated in this 
Dictionary. To the Fathers of the Greek Church 
it appeared of such weight that they praised the 
Septuagint with one accord as a tolcen of the 
special providence of God, as a link in the Divine 
dispensation for the salvation of mankind, seeing 
in it the work of direct inspiration, and placing it 
in a line with the writings of the prophets and 
the preaching of the apostles (cf., for instance, 
Irenacus xxi. 4], * unus enim et idem spiritus 
Dei, qui in Prophetis quideni prmconavit, quis et 
qualis essot adventus Domini, in Senioribus autem 
[i.e. the Seventy Elders, to whom this version was 
ascribed] interpretatus est bene, qum prophetata 
fuerant, ipse et in Apostolis praedicavit.^ 

The vanous claims which call for careful atten¬ 
tion to the LXX are, perhaps, best summed up 
in the second edition of it published in England 
(Cambridge, 1665, 12®), by John Pearson, after¬ 
wards bisliop of Chester:! ‘The LXX is useful 
and even necessary {utilis atque necessaria)i (1) ad 
llebraicam veritatem probe perspiciendam ; (2) ad 
auctoritatem testimoniorum Apostolicorum con- 
tirmandam; (3) ad nativum Novi Foederis stylum 
recte intelligenduin; (4) ad Grmcos Latinosque 
patres rite tractandos; (5) ad scientiarn denique 
lingme Groeem ipsamque criticen adomandam; 
quis earn doctis omnibus, preesertim theologis non 
videt esse commendatissimam ? * t 

* [The Identification of Sepharvaim with Sippar, which has the 
weighty support of Schrader (KAT^ 279 [COTi. 271 f.]), has been 
challenged by IIal6vy {ZA li. 401 ff.), who would identify it 
with Shabarain, a place subdued by Shalmaneser iv. (b.o. 727- 
722). Haidvy euggeste that the same place is meant bv the 
SiiiBRAni of iSzk 47*0. See, further, the Oomm. of Bertholet or 
Kittel on Kinga, and of Dillm.-Kittel on laaiaJi, ad looc, —Ed.]. 

t The preface of his edition has been frequently repeated— 
1683, 1694, 1707, 1780, 1831, 1843; at last separately, Oombr. 
1865, cum notulis Ed. Ohurton (by Prof. W. Selwvn). 

t Comp, in Sw. ohs. 2-6 of part iii. on the Literary use and 
Value of the LXX, p. 483: ^No question can arise os to the 

f greatness of the place occupied oy the Alexandrian version 
n the religious life of the first six centuries of its history. The 
LXX was the Bible of the Hellenistic Jew, not only In Egypt 
and Palestine, but throughout Western Asia and Europe. It 
created a language of reugion which lent itself readily to the 
service of Ohristianity, and became one of the most important 
allies of the gospel. It provided the Greek-speaking Church 
with an authorized translation of the OT, and, when Ohriftlan 
missions advanced beyond the limits of Hellenism, it served m 
R basis for fresh translations into the vernacular. 

*The LXX has long ceased to fulfil these or any stmllar 
functions. ... On the other hand, this most ancient of BibUoal 
versions possesses a new and increasing importance in the field 
of Biblical study. It is seen to be valuable alike to the texfe^ 
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ii. Name.—T he name ‘ Septuagint ’ is shortened 
from secundum or iuxta Septiiaginta {interpretes or 
seniores)^ and is based on the legend that the 
translation of the OT from Hebrew into Greek 
was made by seventy, or more exactly seventy-two, 
elders or scholars, whom king Ptolemy Philadel- 
phus, by the advice of his librarian Demetrius 
Phalereus, sent for for this purpose, from the high 
priest Eleazar of Jerusalem. 

Mmr» tsvf ofMiMfrtt stands in the subscription to Genesis in 
Oodex B ; wapat stands at the ena of Proverbs in O ; 

V raiv iKd» 0 ‘if In the note of Q before Isaiah ; n rSv •' 

(or •/S') ififA/um'm (or and shorter •/ •' (or •/S'), became 

a conunon expression, esp^iallv subsequent to the labours of 
Orlgen in textual criticism {ad Africanum^ 9 6, Ipfjuftvtim,* 
rSv ; in Mt. xv. 14, T«7f •'); see Ilexayla, ed. 

Fiehl, i. p. xlviii ff. : and the * testimonia ’ at the end of Wend- 
land’s edition of Ansteas. 

Augustine {de Civil, Dei, xviii. 42 = Eugipijius, 
p. 1018, Knoell) writes: ‘post ille (Philadeiphus) 
otiam interpretes postulavit: et dati sunt soptua- 
ginta duo, de singulis duodecim tribubus seni 
homines, linguse utriusque doctissimi, Hebricaj 
scilicet atque Grsecm, quorum interpretatio ut 
Septuaginta vocetury iam obtinuit consuetudo,' 
Where and when the word ‘ Septuagint * first 
makes its appearance in English we cannot tell.* 
On title-pages of editions it occurs subsequent to 
the editio Sixtina of 1587: r) waXaia SiadrjKri Kara 
Tovt €^5o/xrjKovTay Veins Testamcntum iuxta Sep- 
t'uaginta (in the reprint of Paris, 1628: secundum 
LxX), The London reprint of 1653 adds Inter- 
preiumy writing ex versione Septuaginta Interpre- 
tum ; and this has been retained in all following 
reprints. 

An edition of Bagstor (1821) is entitled, secundum Septua¬ 
ginta Senisrurn interprctationem{~lrcnud\iBtUi. xxi. 2, 

K»»Tm In Latin septuaginta BAnioreM),\ ITie English 

form 'Septuagint* occurs in the title of an edition of Bagster, 
as well as in that of the Cambridge edition of Swete {The OT 
in Greek acoordina to the Septuagint\ and the great Oxford 
Concordance of llatch-Redpath {A Concordance to the Sep¬ 
tuagint and the other Oreefc Versione). The DicHonnaite de 
VAcadSmie Fran^'aiee^t ^ves only the plural, Let Septantey 
la vertion det Septantey la traduction det Septante.X 

In English as in Gorman it became common to 
use the word as singular, supplying ‘ version,’ 

critic and to the expositor, and its services are welcomed by 
students both of the t.)Id Test, and of the New.' 

From this point of view, Prof. Ferd. Hitzig of Heidelberg, 
one of the acutest commentators on the OT, used to open his 
academical courses on OT exegesis with the question to his 
students: 'Gentlemen, have you a Septuagint? If not, sell 
whatever you have, and buy a Hontunglnt.' 

Even the student of early English cannot succeed without a 
knowledge of It. When he reails in king Aelfrod the word to the 
serpent (On 31^), 'ondinre wambo ond on dinum breostum du 
scealt Biiican,' he ouglit to know that the words in italics go 
back through the medium of the Old Latin Bible to the LXa, 
and that it is therefore out of place to print beside them the 
Latin Vulgate of Jerome, which rests on the Hebrew, as has 
been done by A. S. Cook, Biblical Quotatione in Old English 
Prose Writers (Liond. 1SU8 ; cf. the notice of Max Foerster in 
Englische Studieny xxviii. p. 421). Tlie English Church retained 
substantially the LXX in the Prayer-Book version of the Psalms 
and In her Liturgy.—No words of praise are spared by E. W. 
Grinfleld {Apology) ; he calls the LXX the viaduct between the 
OT and NT, the vestibule of the Christian Church, the first 
interpreter of the OT and the sole canonical of the NT, the 
bond of union between Jews and Gentiles, the morning star 
before the sun of righteousness, the key of the sacred treasury, 
the light of the Alexandrian Pharos, the sacred amalgam; he 
who studies the LXX is declared to be In no danger of falling 
Into neology (p. 178). Grinfleld also rightly refers to the intro¬ 
duction of its study by Maltby at Dtirham, Arnold at Rugby; 
to its recommendation by great philologists like Volckonaer, 
Heinsius ( Vos exernplaria graeca. etc.). 

* On book titles cf. ^V^ Wall, The Use of the Septuagint 
Translation, 1780; Charles Hayes, A Vindication of the History 
of the Septiutgint, 1736; Letters to a Friend concerning the 
Septuaginty 1760; H. Owen, An Enquiry into the Present State 
efthe Septuagint Version of the OT, 1709. Grinfleld (Apoffl^y, 
p. 167) uses the adjective * Septuagintal Mss,’ and calls Bp. 
Pearson (p. 177) * the best Septua^intalist.' 

t The adjective 'septuagintavirails' we have found in titles 
of dissertations since 1681, 1706, etc. 

I In Italian,' Ia Versione de' Settanta/ *1 Settanta.' 


‘ Ubersetzung,* * though of course the plural is also 
used, especially when Septuaginta is translated 
into the vernacular, ‘the Seventy,’ ‘die Siebenzig.’ 
Many scholars now prefer ‘the Alexandrian’ or 
* the Greek version of the OT,’ or ‘ the OT in 
Greek.’ We retain here the familiar name ‘ Sep¬ 
tuagint,* for which ‘LXX’ has been hitherto the 
usual abbreviation, hut for which the modem 
sign (5t is still more convenient. 

A frequent designation among the old Greek 
writers was also ^ koiv^j iKdoais, or merely ij xoivij, 
‘the common, the Vulgate edition,’ in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Hebrew text and the later Greek 
versions; cf., for instance, Basil, i, 447 D, on Is 
2^ iy rots dvnypdipois kolptjs iKdboeios ob xeirai 
raOray dW* rf *Fj^paiKip Kcljaevoy 4k rCoy Aonrutv 
ficrcKo/ilaOrj, In the writings of Jerome ^ has 
a more definite signification assigned to it, on 
which see p. 445**. Other designations are; if 
iKKXrjaiaoTLKif (Gregory of Nyssa,Iin'D*'dt^wt. 8); 

tA dyrlypatpa rijs iKKXtfolas (Origen); rA iffUrepa 
dyrlypatpa (ISusehiua, in Psalm, ed. Mai, 691). 

iii. Origin and History of the legend.— 
The story that there were seventy (or rather 
seventv-two) translators was first told by Aristeas, 
who claims to have been one of the ambassadors 
sent by Philadeiphus to the high priest Eleazar 
of Jerusalem, to ask from him the copy of the Law 
and the men to translate it. 

This interesting piece of literature was pub- 
lislied first in Latin in tlie famous Roman Bible 
of Suueynheym and Pannartz(1471, fob), reprinted 
at Nurnberg, 1476; separately at Erfurt, 1483. 
The editio princeps of the Greek text was prepared 
by Simon Schard, printed at Basle 1561; subse¬ 
quent editions, 1610, 1691, 1692, 1705 (Uody), 1849 
(Oikonomos), 1869 (Moritz Schmidt in Merx, 
ArchiVy i.); all superseded by that of Mendelssohn- 
Wendland (Aristeos ad Phllocratem epistvla , , , 
Lipsico, Teuhner, 1900), and that of H, St. J. 
Thackeray in the Appendix to Introduction 

to the OT in Greek (Cambridge, 1900), L, Men¬ 
delssohn had begun to add a commentary, only a 
part of which appeared after his death, edited by 
M. Kraschonnikow, Jurievi (ol, Dornati), 1897. 
A German translation (by P. Wendland) miens the 
second volume of Die Apokryphen und rseudepi- 
graphen dcs Alien Testaments uhersetzt, , , , u, 
herausgegehen von E, Kautzsch (Tubingen, 1900, 
ii. 1-31). 

Fresh investigations are necessary; for though 
it is now generally acknowledged that the letter 
is a literary fiction,—Constantine Oikonomos (ircpi 
TU)v o' epjxrjvevrioy Tr}s iraXaias diadrfKrji, ^iBXia d'y 
Athens, 1844-1849, 4 vols.; cf. also E. VV. Grinfield, 
An Apology for the Septuaginty in which its claims 
to Biblical and Canonical Authority are briejly 
stated and vindicated, London, 1850) is the last 
defender of its genuineness, — scholars disagree 
entirely about its date and value. E. Schllrer 
places it not later than c. 200 B.c. ; Herriot (on 
Philo), c, 170-150; Wendland, between 96 and 93, 
nearer to 96; L. Cohn {Neue Jahrbiicher fur daa 
Mass, Altert, i. (1898) 621 ff.) doubts whether it 
was used by Philo; H. Willrich {Jndaica, Ghttin- 
gen, 1900, pp. 111-130) brings its composition down 
to ‘later than A.D. 33.’ 

Strange, above ,all, are the varieties of form 

* At one time it was common in German to speak of the ' 70 
Dollmetflchor'; cf. J. D. Mlchaelis, Frogramma worinne er von 
seinen Collegiis iiber die 70 Dollmetscher Nachricht giebt (Gdtt. 
1767); the translation of Owen's Enquiry {Untermichung der 
gcgenwdrtigen Beschaffenheit der 70 Dollmetscher, 1772). Less¬ 
ing seems to have formed the noun 'Siebziger' (see Grimm, 
Deutsches WOrterbuchy x. 834); in Old German we read in Isidore, 
7. 4, in dhero siibumo tradungum^a* in translatione LXX.' 

t It is strange that Llo. Kabisch {ReUgionsbuch, L, Gottingen, 
1900, p. 2) flncls the sense of the name obscure, and thinks of 
connecting it with the legend of the 70 hidden (or apooryphal) 
books in 4 Ezra (2 Esdras). 
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which the story assumes in the writings of Epi- 
phanius, though he refers to Aristeas as his 
authority. He makes the number of books in 
the Alexandrian Library * 64,800 irXciw ^ Adcro-w/ 
Aristeas ‘more than 20 myriads’; he has two 
letters of Philadelphus, and in one of them the 
saying from Sir 20^ Orjffavpov KeKpvfifUvov xal 
4a(ppayL(rpi4vy)i tCs w0Aeia A dpi<pOfr4pots, He 
alone, and that only in tlie Syriac text as first 
published by Lagarde {SymmictUi ii. 148 IF.), states 
that it was ‘ tiie seventh year of Philadelphus, 
more or less,’ when the translation took place. 
He makes the translators work by pairs in 36 
different cells, and originated the statement, re¬ 
peated as late as 1587 in the preface to the Sixtina, 
that this happened ‘ trecentis uno plus annis ante 
Christi adventum* (cf. Sw. p. 176; Wendland, 
163, 169; Nestle, Sst, i. 12). Draeseke believed 
that Epiphanius drew from the lost chronicle 
of Justus of Tiberias, and that Augustine was 
dependent on Epipiianius; but this has been 
refuted by Wendland {Itkeinischea Museum 56, 1. 
112 ff.), On the use made of this story by Philo, 
Josephus, and the ecclesiastical writers see Sw, 
12-17, and especially the ‘testirnonia’ in Wend- 
land’s edition, pp. 85-166.* That the number 70 
and the legend of their wonderful harmony may 
be due to Ex 24^^, where reads Kal tC)v 
Tctfv Tov *l(Tpa^\ ov5^ 8ic(|>a>vT)(rcv oij'5^ cFs, was first 
pointed out by Daniel Heinsius in the Aristarchus 
sacery ch. 10. 

As the year in which the translation originated, 
other ecclesiastical writers give the 2nd, 17th, 19th, 
or 20th year of Philadelphus; in the Chronicle of 
Eusebius the MSS vary between the years 1734,1736, 
1736, or 1737 of Abraham (see Walton’s Prolego¬ 
mena), As the day^ the Jews name the 8th of Tebet; 
according to the letter of Aristeas the arrival of 
the interpreters coincided with the day of a great 
naval victory of Philadelphus in the war against 
Antigonus, and was ordered to be celebrated for 
ever. Kabbinical Jews called that day the fast of 
darkness, for they regarded this translation as a 
national disaster, ‘like the day on which the 
golden calf was made’ (see D. S. Margoliouth, 
‘ The Calendar of the Synagogue,* in the Eximsitor, 
Nov. 1900, p. 348 f.). Philo relates that in his 
time the Jews of Alexandria kept an annual 
festival, rb (Tep.pvpovureSf Ip rrputTOP rd r^s 

ipp.rjP€Las ^^Aa/*0e Kal TraXatas ipeKCP ei/epyccrlas del 
peaj^odarjs evxo-pKJT'fiaaPTes T<p Oeip. He knows that 
the interpreters, before they began, asked God’s 
blessing on this undertaking, 6 5’ ^inpevei rah ebxo-h 
tvtt rd -n-Xitov “Ji xaX rb (rviiirav y^yo9 twv dv6pcSirwv 
• That the preservation of Aristeas ^focs back to the library 
of Oa^sarea has been sugti^eRted by Wendland. It may have 
had a place in one of the Bible MSS issued by Eusebius and 
PamphiluB.—Add to the 'testimonial collected by Mendelssohn- 
Wendland the strange statement from pseudo-Eusebius on 
the Star(publ. Iw W, Wright in Joum. of Sacred Literature^ 
1866, voL ix. 117, X. 16U), that the version was made under a 
king DlDTDBnK[S] (=* Artaxerxes?); and the notice, translated 
from Greek into Syriac at the end of the Fourth Book of Kings 
in the Syro-Hexapla, that the men caine from Tiberius (Origenis 
fragunentat ed. Lagarde, 366; Bibliotheca Syriaca, 264). Cf. 
further the notice of P. Nan on 'Fragments d'une chronique 

n ue Maronite* (Revue de VOrient Chrdtien. Iv. [18991 318), 
ch the names are given of the 72 translators who pro¬ 
duced 30 identical versions. Nau has not printed the names. 
See on the names: The Book of the Bee^ by Salomo of Basra, e<l. 
by A. Wallis Budge (Anecdota Oxoniensia^ Semitic Series, vol. i. 
part ii, Oxf. 1880, 4* p. 120 f.). The last but one of the inter¬ 
preters has the strange name 'A/3inrt;^ in the Greek text, OiO'SH 
in one of the S 3 ^ao lists, Ahbdyd in another. If this stands for 
the Latin name Avitus^ the list would be late. But this identi¬ 
fication is rather uncertain. An Arabic chronicle combines the 
two figures 72 and 70 by the supposition that two of the inter¬ 
preters died on the way. On the Jewish notices about the 
origin of the version and its (13) deviations from the Hebrew 
text, see the literature quoted ni Urt. p. 63, and by Olkonomos, 
U. 658, ill. 48. Zotimus Panopolitanus (de Zythorwm con/ectione, 
ed. Gruner, 1814, p. 6) relates that Simon the high priest of 
Jemsalem sent to Ptolemy Lagi, U npptAnvet rSirm rnr 

iAXoDirrl mm) m^lyvwrtrri (Oikonomos, it 828). 


<a0cXT)9p ivavbpOoxTiP filov 0tXo<760ois 

Kal IT ay KdXoLs biardy fiaai. 

This aspiration was fullilled when the work 
became one of the chief aids to the spread of 
Christianity. As this was at the same time the 
hrst attempt made on a larger scale, in the domain 
of Graeco-Koman or Mediterranean culture, to 
translate a literary work from one language into 
another, it is the more interesting to ask whether 
this attempt, as the above story relates, was due 
to the literary interest felt by a biblionhile king— 
0tX6xaXof Kal <pi\6\oyos, as he is styled by Epiph¬ 
anius *—or to tlio wants of a religious community. 
The latter view now generally prevails (cf. Wend¬ 
land in Kaiitzsch, Fseudepigrapnen, ii. 1; ZNTW i. 
268). A third view is, that the undertaking was 
intended as an aid to Jewish propagandism. This 
explanation may find some support in the words 
of Philo (who expresses the liope that these laws 
will obscure those of the otlier nations, as the 
rising sun obscures the stars), and in the very 
first document whicli speaks of (5, namely the pro¬ 
logue of the Bk. of Sirach (compare the wliole, 
especially dXXA, Kal rots 4 ktX9 bvpaadai robs fpiXopa- 
OouPTas efvai Kal X^yopras Kal ypdtpopras). 

This last passage is also the first to speak of all 
three parts of the Hebrew Bible {p6/j.os, vpoeprprat.^ 
Kal rd dXXa irdrpia ^i^Xia) as already extant in 
Greek; Aristeas, l*hilo, and Josepliiis restrict 
their language to the Law, a fact to which Jerome 
emphatically called attention. If theLXX version 
was due to the wants of the synagogue, it is all 
but certain that the Torah was the first part trans¬ 
lated. How soon and in what order the other 
parts of the OT were overtaken is not made out; 
nor has even tlie question how many different 
hands may be distinguished in the present collec¬ 
tion yet been sulliciently investigated. Two books 
only contain a notice bearing on this point. 

(1) Esther (see Jacob, ZATIV^ 1890, 241 ff. ; 
Willrich, Judaica^ Gott. 1900, 2ff. ; art. ESTHER, 
vol. i. 744). Willrich thinks that the fourth year 
of Ptolemy and Cleopatra, in which a priest and 
Lovite, Dositheus and his son Ptolemy, are said to 
have brought ri^p vpoKeip^vrjp iiriaToX^v fjv i<f>a(rap 
etpai Kal ippLrjpcvKipai Avalpaxop llroXc/xalou twp ip 
^lepouaaX'lifji (Est IP), was not that of Philometor 
(B.c. 166-105) nor of Soter il. (n.C. 114), but that 
of Ptolemy XIV, (B.c. 48-47); but this seems very 
doubtful. 

(2) The second note, which is equally obscure, 
stands at the end of Job (in Cod. A even twice, 
with strange variations); oOroj ipprjpedeTai iK 
XvpiaKrjs pij^Xov (cf. art. JoB, vol. li. 660, where it 
is translated, ‘ this man is described in the Syriac 
book as living,’ etc.). 

In accordance with the usage of the ancient 
Church, we include in this article not only those 
books, the original of which was or is in the Hebrew 
Bible, but also those which were originally written 
in Greek, as the Wisdom of Solomon, or not 
received into all MSS or editions, as the Prayer 
of Manasses. In an appendix we shall refer briefly 
to similar literary productions, as the Psalms of 
Solomon, the Bk. of Enoch, and other ‘ Pseudopi- 
grapha ’ (see p. 450^). 

As (& was the Bible of the Early Church, it has 
a most intricate and complicated history ; it seems 
practical to begin with the history of the printed 
text, and to work our way backward as far as 
possible. 

iv. Printed Editions.— Long before the first 
edition of the New Testament in Greek appear^ 
in print, a Greek and Latin Psalter was printed in 
Milan as first part of (Br (20th Sept. 1481), contain¬ 
ing among the Canticles at its end the Magnificat 

* On the notice of Arietobulua (Clement Alex. Strom, 1. 22; 
Eueeb. Praep. Ev. IS. 12), see Schurer*, iii. 384-892. 
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and Benedictus from Lk On the following 

odltioDH of the Greek Pflalma (Venice, 1486; Aldus 
[without date, c. 1497]; the Polyglot Psalters of 
Justiniani, Genua, 1516, and Potken, Cologne, 
1518), see Sst, iii. 7. 30-32. The first commete 
edition was the Complutensian Polyglot of Carainal 
Ximones (1514-17 ; the OT finished 10th July 1517), 
in which the Latin Vulgate is placed between 
the Hebrew on the left and (5 on the right, 
*tanquam duos hinc et inde latrones, medium 
autem Jesum,* 

floe on it Sw. p. 171; Nestle, Introd, to Textual Criticism of 
NTt p. 1, On the * Spanish Greek' of this Bil>le, i.e. the places 
in which the editors translated passages inissintf in their Greek 
MSS for thomselves into Latin, see Urt. 64, and Field’s edition 
of 1869, Append. ; Ceriani on Cod. Morchalianus, Ezk 33*7. 

Its text—best signature c—rests chiefly on the 
MSS lent by the Vatican, Ho 108, 248,* and a 
copy of the Venice MS Ho 68. 

The Complutensian was reprinted (1) by Arias Montanus In 
the Antwerp Polyglot of Plantin, 1669-72; (2) in Welder’s 
Polyglot, Hamburg, 1696; and (3) in the greatest of all, that 
of Michel le Jay, Paris, 1646. On (1) and (3) see Nestle, 
introd. 10 f. 

The second great Greek Bible was that of Aldus 
Manutius and liis father-in-law Andreas Asolauus 
(1518, inensc Februario),—signature a,—based, as 
the editor states, ‘ inultis vetustissimis exemplari- 
bus collatis ’; as far as is ascertained as yet, on the 1 
Venice MSS 29, 68, 121. An interesting comineri- 
tarjjr on thi.s edition is Steuchi Augustini Eugubini, 
VI ad lleb. veritatem collata editione Septuaginta 
interpreter Ven. 1529, 4*. 

This was reprinted (1) 1529 by Joh. Lonicerus, Strassburg, in 
the Lutheran order, with the addition of 4 Mac. [Ki>. pR.Jand 
various readings from llo 44 ; (2) 1646, at Basie, with Preface of 
Melanchthon, various readings and restoration of the common 
order in Proverbs and Sirach; (3) 1660, at Basle; (4) in the 
Heidelberg Polyglot' In oindna Santandreana,' edited by B. 0. 
Bertram, 168[6]7 (now title-pages, 1699, 1616); (6) 1597, by 
Franciscus Junius (du Jon ; others say Fr. Sylhurg), with altera¬ 
tions from c, and useful notes, the basis of the Concordance of 
Trommius ; (6) 1087, by Nic. Glykas, Venice. 

The third and best edition was that printed at 
Horae, 1586 (most copies by pen, 1587 ; signature 
5), ‘ auctoritate Sixti V. Pout. Max.,* based chiefly 
on the Codex Vaticanus Kar i^oxfiv (1209= Ho II., 
now B), but making u.se of the i)receding edition.^, 
a c 1526, 1545, 1572, and of the M8S Ho 16, 23, 51. 

The prefatory matter is reprinted (partially) by 
Broitinger, Ti.scliendorf, and others, and recently by 
Swote, Introd, Useful are the ‘ Scholia * at tlie end 
of most chapters from the other Greek versions, 
and tlie Church Fatliers; and an important com¬ 
plement is the Latin translation, publislied 1588, 
patched up by FJaminius Nobilius (and others) 
from the fragments of the Old Latin (vol. iii. 63*), 
with additional Notes to the Greek Text. 

Reprlnti : (1) Paris, 1628, by Joh. Morinus, together with the 
I^atiii of Nobilius, as even then coi)ie8 were rare ; (2) 1653, 
London, R. Daniel, 4* and 8’ (and Cambridge); (3) 1657, in the 
London Polyglot of Brian Walton, with useful additions (colla¬ 
tions from ADO, Ho 60, 76), and valuable Prolegomena, the 
latter reprinted by Wrangham, Oumb. 1828, in 2 vols. ; (4) 1665, 
Cambridge, with the fine I’refaco of J. Pearson (see above)* (6) 
1683 Amsterdf * t (0) 1607, Lipsi® (prepared by Johannes 
rrick); (7) 1709, Franeker®, by Boh, source of many reprints; 
(8) 1726, Amsterd., by Mill * (facsimile of cod. O and variantscol- 

Reineccius"; (10) 

1769-62, Hal® ; (11) 1708-1827, Holmes-Parsons (see below); 
(12) 1806, Oxford*, 8 vols.; (IS) 1817, Oxfonl* 6 vols., with 
Pref. of J. G. (not B., as on the titlel Carpsov, and variations 
from A: (14) liOndlnl (without date), in rodibus Valpianis* 
(906 pp.); (16) 1821, Lond., Bagsterf* (very small print, 685 
PP.); (16) Tx)nd., Bagsterf* (without date, with an English 
translation, 1130 pp.) ; (17) 1822, Venice, Michel Glykys, 8 vols 
(not seen); (18) 1824, Lipsi®, van E^s,* and often; 1887, with 
Prolegomena and Epilogomena; (19) 18:51 (Gla8guw)t*; 1843 
Londinl, Tegg; two very small vols., 667, 703 pp. f* ; (20) 18391 

* On this designation see below. 

t Editions omitting the scholia are marked*, omitting the 
Apocrypha f; no edition without the scholia is to be recom¬ 
mended, because they supply to those who cannot afford to 
procure Field's Utxapla a minor edition of the latter. 


Paris, Didot-Jager*, also Greek and Latin; often; (21) 1848, 
Oxfoi^ *, 3 vols.; 1876, improved in 4 Mac.; the latter reprint is 
the basis of the Concordance of Hatch-Redpath; (22) I860, 
Lipsi®, Tischendorf *, 8 80, 7 87, the lost two reprlnte corrected 
and enlarged by collations of E. Nestle; (23) 1874-76, Londinl, 
Bihlia Hcxaglotta t*, ed. E. R. de Levarite ; § (24) the latest 
Polyglot advertised from Paris, to be edited by F. Vigouroux, 
printed by Didot, published by Roger & Ohernovitz, has not 
been seen by the present writer. From notices in the periodi¬ 
cals (Vigouroux, I’lTnivers, 4th Nov. 1898; F. Nau, Joum. 
Asiat.f May-Juns 1899, 645 ff.; Fonck, ZeiUchrift fiir Katk. 
Theol. xxiil. (1899) 174-180; P. Th. Oalmes, RB, 1900, 801, 302) 
it is apparent that it is only a mechanical reprint of the Greek 
column in the Polyglottenbibel of Stier and Theile (1847-66), the 
text of which is based on unsound principles. 

A merit of its own belongs to the fourth great 
edition which was begun by Ernest Grabo (tl712), 
and appeared in 4 vol.s. fol. or 8 in 8® at the Oxford 
University Press, only the first (Octateuch), 1707, 
and tlie fourth (Poetical books), 1709, during his 
lifetime, the second (Hi.storical books), 1719, being 
finished Iw Fr. Lee, M.D., the third (Prophets), 
1720, by W. Wigan, D.D., * ex antiquissimo codice 
Alexandrine accurate descriptum et ope alionim 
exemplarium ac priscorurn scriptorum pra 3 sertim 
vero Hexaplaria editionis Origoniame emendatum 
atqiie supplotum additia siepe asteriscorum et 
obelorum sigiiis,* with useful Prolegomena. 

As the title indicates, Grabe followed a twofold 
plan : (1) to represent the text of the Codex Alex- 
andrimis, and (2) to make his text at the same 
time correspond with the Hebrew text. This he 
accomplished by the use of smaller type for the 
changed and supplemented passages, placing the 
readings of the tfodex in the margins, and insert¬ 
ing the critical signs of Origen. 

Grabe’s text was repeated (1) by Breitlnger, Turici, 4 vols. 4 *, 
1730-32, compared with the Vatican; (2) by Reineccius in the 
Biblia quadrtlvnguia, 1760,1761 ; (3) in a Bible insued by the Holy 
Synod of Russia (Moscow, 1821). but without any attention to 
the meaning of the additions m small type, to the marginal 
readings and the critical signs, thus completely spoiling the 
work ; and this is circulated d/ tvktyietf icyiAtTUrvif 
0 'v¥ciov rcea-cwi'^ Twn as vretXottk [him.9r,>tyi] Kctret, t»u( 

/b6^»0i*r« nu df ri kxptjiZt ixitbipng kpx»fov 'AXi^ecviptvtu 

and was repeated, os the title states, (4) U r»u L 
upx^Uv ' AXtietviptvov KeJiyixcf^ in an 
^ition of 4 vols. printed at Athens, ^ettrecyv riji iv ’Ayyki» 

iretipmf r^c trpif ^tkooc’iv rfjf Xpiff’r/ctytxijf roit^t/acf (1843, 46, 49, 

60). The 6th edition, based on Grabe, is that which Fr. Field 
prepared for the same Society at Oxford, 1859, avoiding os 
much as {>ossible the faults inlierent in the conditions of the 
task enjoined on him ; see his preface, and I.ag, i. 6-8. 

The result, so far, is, that we have up to the 
present day not a single edition of based upon 
sound critical principles; for even the two editions 
which remain to be mentioned have not yet at¬ 
tained this end. These two editions we owe to 
the two great universities of England—the Vetus 
Testanientum Greecum cum variis Lectionibiis, ed. 
liobertus Holmes ( . . . editionem a R. H. incho- 
atam continuavit Jacobus Parsons), Oxonii, 1798- 
1827, 5 vols, fol.; and The Old Testament in 
Greek according to the Septuagint, edited for the 
Syndics of the University Press by H. B. Swete 
(Cambridge, 1887-94,31895-99, 3 vols. 8®). 

As early as 1779, Joseph White published a letter to th© 
Bishop of London, suggesting a plan for a new edition of the 
LXX. In 1788 R. Holmes appealed to the liberality of public 
bodies and private persons, and obtained such a response as 
enabled him to procure collations from all parts of Europe. 
On the history of this edition, see an appreciative article in 
the Church Quarterly Review^ April 1899, 102 fl., and Sw. 184 ff. 

It was the greatest attempt ever made to bring together a 
critUMil apparatus; the list of MSS at tlie end of vol. v. numbers 
811. Of Versions used were those in Arabic (several), Armenian, 
Bohemian, Coptic, Ethioj^ic, Georgian, Latin, Slavonic, Syriac: 
further, the quotations of the ancient writers from Philo and 
Josephus downwards. In spite of some points in the plan and 
in tlie execution of the work, which are open to criticism, it is 
a unique monument of the love to learning of the editor and his 
nation, and remains a storehouse of materials, indispensable to 

S The edition London, 1837 (ex editione Holmosli et Lambert! 
Bos, in 2 vols.), quoted by Sw. 182, from Urt. 67, seems 
j identical with No. 19; whether the date 1819 given by Urt. 67, 

I Sw. 182, for the edition of Volpy is correct, seems doubtful; it 
Is taken from Orffisse’s Tr^eor, where editions are mentioned. 
QUmgow 1822, 18* («No. 19), and London, 1827 (aNa 16^ 
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all who have to do with the OT in Greek.* The work as sold 
at present is divided into 6 vols. fol.: 1. (Pent) 1798, II. (Jos.- 
2CJhron.) 1810, III. (Ezra-Cant) 1823, IV. (Proph.) 1827, V. 
(Apocr.) 1827; but it does not seem to have been published in 
this order (see Jao. Amersfoordt, De variis lectionibua Uolrn- 
4sianis loonrum quorundam PentaUuchi Momicit Lugd. Bat 
1816, p. 45> 

The text in the work is a reprint of b; but, as 
it seems, after a copy of Bos, corrected, but not 
everywhere according? to an original copy. Its 
value lies, therefore, exclusively in the apparatus. 

The advance that has been made in tlie course 
of the 19th cent, upon the work of Holmes-Parsons 
is due, on the one hand, to the discovery of new 
materials—for instance, the Codex Sinaiticus— 
which led to an enriching of the apparatus; on the 
other hand, to greater exactness in using them, 
which was promoted especially by the progress 
made in the reproduction of MSS by the various 
methods of photography. 

Of both advantages use was made in the Cam- 
bridge Septuagint (Sw. 188-190). The text is no 
longer that or 6, but of B itself, given in the first 
ed. after the so-called (printed) facsimile-edition of 
Vercellone-Cozza, revised for the second by Dr. 
Nestle, after the photograph of the Codex. In the 
apparatus the variants are given of such uncial MSS 
as have been published in a similarly trustworthy 
way; above all of the Codices Alexandrinus, Sinaiti¬ 
cus, Ambrosianus, Marchalianus. This text will be 
repeated in the larger Cambridge Septuagint^ the 
joint editorsliip of which is entrusted to A. E. 
Brooke and N. McLean. Its apparatus will em¬ 
brace the evidence of all uncial MSS and of a 
considerable number of cursives selected after 
investigation, with the view of representing the 
dillerent types of text; the Old Latin, Egyptian, 
Syro-Ilexaplar, and Armenian versions; and the 
quotations from Philo, Josephus, and the more 
important Christian Fathers. 

It is clear that the manual and even the larger 
edition are but a step towards the ideal of a truly 
critical edition. For the text is that of a single 
MS with all its faults, while in the manual edition 
the grossest blunders are corrected only occasion¬ 
ally {e.g. Gn 6** Xa0,lO*' 2?/^, 32® for iralbes ; 
but not, for instance, 36^^ 'lepoi'traXiJ/x for TtrpaiJX, 
37^® iwoptOovTo for ^TrovTjpei/ovro, etc.). The present 
writer cannot but repeat his wish (see Proceedings 
of the 9th International Oriental Congress held in 
London, ii. (1892) p. 57 11') that at all places where 
the text of the MS, and, in consequence, of the 
edition, is clearly false, the better readings might 
be placed on the outer marLun.t Thus the ad¬ 
vantages of Grabe’s plan would bo secured and its 
disadvantages avoided ; we should get at the same 
time a diplomatic reproduction of the MS, and a 
hint as to the true reading. The Octateuch, form¬ 
ing the first volume of the larger edition, may be 
expected, as we are informed (Sw. 189), in the 
course of a few years. 

Editions of Sinolb Books:--A. Oawoxioal Books:— 

CiBntuiBi—Pfntateuchus hebraice et grcece, ed. G. A. Schu¬ 
mann, Lips. 1829, 8", only part i. (Genesis); Genegis fjrcpce e fide 
editicniis Sixtinae addita scripturce disore^ntia e hbria inanu 
scriptis a se collatis et editianibus Co7nplute7m et Aldina ad- 
curatiasime enotata^ ed. P. A. de Li^arde, Lips. 1868 (of per¬ 
manent value for its Introduction ana its accuracy; collations 
from ADEFOS, 29, 31, 44, 122,180,1.35, abc). 

Joshua: —Josuas ImperatorU Hutoria illustrata atque ex- 
plicata ab Androa Masio, Antv. 1674, fol., with new titlc^a^e 
1600 (valuable for its Introduction and its use of the Syro- 
Hexaplaric Version). 


Judges:— grceca LXX interpretum versione Syntagma, 
J. Ussorii, Loud. 1055, 4*, in UssheFs Works, vol. vii.; JAber 
Judicum see. LXX interpretes. ed. O. P. Fritzsche, Turici, 
1867, 4*; P. de Lasorde, SeptuagxntaStudien, i., 1891 (two texts 
of chs. 1-6); The Book of Judges in Greek according to the text 
of Codex Alescandrinus, edited ... by A. E. Brooke and N. 
McLean, Oamb. 1897. On a promised edition see G. P. Moore 
in the * intemat. Crit. Oomm.^ on Judges, p. xlv. 

Ruth:—By John Drusius, ‘adexemplar complutense,'Franek, 
1586, 8", 1632, 8”; by L. Bos, Jena, 1788, ‘secundum exemplar 
vaticanum.’ 

PsalmsThe Psalter Is that book of the OT which was and 
is most used In the Church, especially in the Greek Church. 
In addition to the 32 editions mentioned in Sw. p. 192, there 
have come to the knowledge of the present writer editions of 
1621, Venice (mentioned by Grabe, Prol. to Psalms, oh. iii. 9 3, 
as lent to him by the Bp. of Ely; but perhaps this may be a 
misprint for 1624; see British Museum Catalogue of Bibles, 
col. 896); 1626, Venice; 1646, 4 editions from Basle, Paris, 
Strassbur^, Venice ; 1548, Basle ; 1584, Antwerp ; 1605, Paris; 
1652, London (different copies, with and on 

the title-page); 1673, Venice ; 1700 [s.l. probably in Bucharest]; 
1706, in Montfaucon’s Collcctio nova, i.; iWo, Blanchini’s 
PsaUerium duplex ; 1748, Venice; 1764, with the Commentary 
of Euthymlus Zigabenus, reprinted 1857 in Migne’s Pair. (^. 
vol. 128; 1786, Paris; 1798, Constantinople; 1812, Baber, from 
Codex A; 1820, Venice; 1831 and 1836, London, Bible Society, 
with modern Greek; 1836, Smyrna; 1843, London, Biblxa 
Ecclesice Polyglotta ; 1866, Jerusalem ; 1873, Rome (2 editions). 

Job:—From Codex A, by Patrick Young, in the Catena of 
Nicetas, 1637, Franeker, 1662 (63). 

Proverbi:—1664, Draconites C*olyglot). 

Bather:—Usshor, In his Syntagma, 1656, Works, vol. vii. 
(the two texts), repeated Leipzig, 1696; O. F. Fritzsclie, Zurich, 
1848, 1849 (two texts). 

Hosea:—Pareus, Heidelberg, 1606; Philippeaux, Paris, 1636. 

Joel:—Draconites, 1665. 

Amos:—Vater, 1810, H.alle. 

Jonaa:—Munster, 1624 ; Artopoaus, 1648. 

Micah:—Draconites, 1566. 

Zechariah:—Draconites, 1665. 

Malachl:—Draconites, 1664; Hutter, 1601. 

Isaiah:—S. Munster, 1640, Polyglot; J. Curter, 1680, Pro- 
copii Commentarii. 

Jeremiah :-S. Munster, 1540; O. L. Spohn, 1794, 1824. 

Lamentations:—Kyper, 1562, LU^ri tres de re gramm. Heb. 
(Polyglot). 

Ezekiel:—’IiCiWfiX *«t(» • , Rome, 1840(Important). 

Daniel:—(a) The received text: Melanclithori, 1646j Wells, 
1716. (6) The LXX text; Rome, 1772 LSiinon do Magistris or 
A. Ricchinio), very important; repeated Goltingoe, 1773, 1774 ; 
Utrecht, 1776; llalm, Lipsiro, 1846; new edition by Cozza, 1877; 
this text also in Holmes-Parsons, vol. iv. 1818; Oxf., 1848, 
1876; Tischemlorf, 1860; Swete. 

B. ArocRvrnA:—The first separate edition of the so-called 
Apocrypha appears to be that of Plantiri, Antwerp, 1560, 4* : T# 
Twv Bi/SXiA** S iiipxtffTi tCptit oCk imv. This edition has the 
strange arrangement, tlmt on the first three sheets the leaves 
are numbered and the lines counted on the margins, on the fol¬ 
lowing sheets the pages and the verses. The same arrangement 
appears in the copies, which have the title : T« rw /xtpcf, 

• idpottrr) ypet^iv ei/x npivHiron ; Biblionxm pars GroBca, tiuoe 
Uebraice non inuenitur, Antverpias, 1684. A third edition, 
‘cum interpretatione Latina ex Blbliis Oomplutensihus dep- 
rorapta’ ^44 pp.), followed in 1612, OJ [sic /] »ri*pu<pa/ ; 

Libn VT apocryphi oimies Greece ad exemplar Vaticanum 
emendatissime expreMi, Accedit Oratio Manassis et. Vrologus 
incerti auctoris in Ecclesiasticum, Frankfurt, 1694. Later 
editions are: Halle, 1749, 1766 (Kircher); Leipzig, 1767 (Rein- 
ecclus); Leipzig, 1804 (Augusti); Oxonii, 1805; Leipzig, 1887 
(Apel); London, 1871 (Greek and English); Leipzig, 1871 
(Fritzsche; best edition hitherto).* A part of the .^locrypha 
is given in Liber Tobice, Judith, Oratio Manassas, Sapientia, 
Ei^esiasticus Greece et Laiine, cum dictis Scriptures parallelis 
... et ad calcem EcclesicLstici posUum duplex alphabetum 
ethicum Ben Sira, Frankf. et Lips. 1691. 

Tobit:—J. Drusius, Franeker, 1691, 4'; P. H. Reusch, Frei¬ 
burg, 1870, 4*. 

Judith:—A. Scholz, Cowmenfar, Wurzburg, 1887. 

Wladom:—M. Robert! Holkoth .. . in librum Savientics . . . 
Salonwnis prcelectiones CCXIll. . . . cum inserto Grceco iextu 
. . . [ed. by J. Ryterus], 1686, fol.; Joh. Faber, Coburg, 1601; In 
Greek, Latin, and Armenian, Venice, 1827; F. H. Reusch, Frei¬ 
burg, 1868; W. J. Deane, Oxf., 1881. 

Sirach :—See article Siracu. 

Books of Maccabees Basmoneeomm qui vulgo 

prior Maccabesorum, Greece ex editione Jtomana, et Laiine ex 
x 7 iterpretatione J. Drusii, Franeker, 1600 ; Maceabceorum liber I. 
Greece see. ex. Vat. . . . recudi curavit P. J. Bruns, Hehustadli, 
1784. 

For literature see Urt. 64 ff., Sw, 171-194. 


* Oomp. on some faults In the new edition of the works of 
Philo, wnioh would have been avoided by the use of Holmes- 
Parsons, Philologus, 1900, p. 259 ff.; or see Ulysse Robert in his 
Preface to the IMin Heptateuch of Lyon (1900, p. xxxi), 
t To quote some of tne examples pointed out in the paper 
mentioned— 

Is 8 ^ text wArpim, which is nonsense, tor irdraxp», ‘idols*: 
1 Es 440 mOnt for atirjt ; Ps 77 (78)0* for ; Sir 7W 

27^ 42* kttmqkfu for ; Sir 16^ ufiru for mrins, eta 


v. Earlier History of the Septuagint.— 
Mucii more complicated is the earlier, especiaUy 
the earliest, history of (S. Of its pre-Christian 


* other editions in the complete (Polyglot) Bibles of Plantin 
of 1684: 1618, 10, 16; Aurelia Allobrogorum, 1609; Christian 
Bened. Michaelis, Zullichavlas, 1741, 40 (the latter the only com- 
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times we know next to nothing ; the history of (S 
is almost entirely its history in the Church. A 
Hellenist, Demetrius^ who lived, ns it seems, under 
the fourth Ptolemy, and wrote ircpl rdv rj 
*lovdal(!L ^aai\4<av* is the first known to us who used 
The fragments preserved from other writers, 
such as EupoleimiSy Aristeas (the historian, not the 
author of ad Phllocratem)^ Eze.kielj Ariatohulua^ 
are too small to show more than that these writers 
were acquainted with (Kr. More extensive is the 
use made of (Hr in sucli books as Wisdom (lt>^ 
12® 6’), Sirach, 2 Maccal^ees (7®), 4 Maccabees (18^^), 
which became afterwards parts of (!K, or in the 
Jewish portions of the Sibytlines, Tn the writings 
of PhilOf which can be traced back only to the 
library of Origen, and have been transmitted to 
us proluibly exclusively by Christian copyists, the 

?notations from the Law are very numerous ; those 
rom the rest of the OT are few ; quotations from 
Ruth, Esther, Ecclesiastes, Canti(;les, Lamenta¬ 
tions, Ezekiel, Daniel, are entirely absent. Yet 
it is difficult to get a clear iirmression of the Greek 
Bible he had before him. This is owing partly 
to the unsatisfactory state of his text in mrmer 
editions,t partly to the loose way in which he 
sometimes quotes the text: it is apparent, how¬ 
ever, that already his copy of (!S cannot have 
been free from errors, t 

Equally unsatisfactory is a comparison of Jo¬ 
sephus ; we must rest content with knowing, for 
instance, that for his descrintion of the Restora¬ 
tion he used what is now called the First Book of 
Esdras (vol. i. of the present work, p. 700); but as 
to his relation to our chief MSS of the book we are 
uncertain. § 

Even the New Testament^ with its great number 
of quotations, does not permit of any very deliuito 
statements, except that it proves again that 
textual corruption had already found its way into 
the copies used by the writers of the NT (cf. lie 3^^ 
iv doKipiaalq,, 12® Even then the situation 

must have been what is described as existing in 
his time by Origen—chicdly, it is true, with refer¬ 
ence to the MSS of the NT, but including also 
those of (Hi— 

vur) •yiyovty i% llri k-ra 

pm,Ovpti'xg T4 v£¥ ypn^itp liri uiri riXptvit rtMtip ptty^Ovipoit rvi dtop- 
BkrtaH rSt •ypet^/j.ivtuv liri tcct} ivi raiv r« ioevretf iottoCtra ip Tfj 
ittpOkru irperrtQivruv fj i^ctipovpTair.W 

This variety of texts, strange as it may appear, 
is not dillicult to account for. (1) was liable to 
all the dangers connected with transmission to 
which literary works were expo.sed in the days 

• In On 2 ii 8 he Jm<I the additional two sons of Dedan in hia 
text, llagufl and Isadbecl, and tra4X‘<l the descent of the wife 
of Moses to Itaguel; see Eus. Prcpp. Kn. ix. 29. 

t Not only earlier investiKntionN into the quotations of Philo 
(Horncinann, 1773; Sierfried, 1373). but also the latest and 
excellent work of II. E. Ilyle {Philo arui Holy Scripture, 
liOndon, 18i)&), were vitiated at the c>\itwt, because even Mangey's 
edition of Philo proved untnistw'ortliy. To give one example. 
What was the name of the second book of the Law in Philo’s 
IJiblo? Ryle says (p. xxii): ‘Philo in one passage states that 
Moses gave to this book the title . . . Elsewhere, 

however, he refers to It by its familiar Greek name "Kittiot {e.g. 
i. 474, 609, 63S).* But In all these passages we have now in the 
edition of Oohn-Wendlond (Hi. 4, 67, 230) the reading 
08 ofTered bv the better class of MS8. The poem of Ezekiel was 
also entitled not^E^oZiaf. 

t A well-known instance is the reading rpa^tit in Gn 16i», 
which is found In all our MS9 of <3 (for not as 

Melanchthon put In his edition of 1546), pre8upix)sed alrcoily 
by Philo (the same insertion of p is illustrated by (Jodox F, spell¬ 
ing for the third fOn^xp in Gn 49^1; see Sw.'s edition, 

p.^7); compare also his etymology of B«^«2^Gn le^^*) =ir Kaxoit^ 
which presupposes Bttpmx, a rootling actually found in 7 MSS 
of Cb Including the Lucionio ones, and in the Coptic version. 

9 On other questions connected with the Bible of Josephus, 
see below, p. 446* note *. 

II Sea oD^is passage A. D. Ix>man (in TAT vll. fl873] 233; he 
wishes to read, urt ktri puydupiae r, t, r. yp, uri rik/uxif riykp 
r£f) and Oikonomos (Iv. 460 ; he proposes muh pisySrpme 


before the invention of the printing-press. (2) These 
dangers were increased in the case of worke 
which were frequently copied and used not only 
privately but also in public service. (3) (Si is not 
an original text, but a translation, or rather a 
series of translations, and therefore much more 
exposed to alterations than an original text; for 
every reader possessed of some knowledge of 
Hebrew, or of a dillerent exegetical tradition from 
that embodied in (Si, might change his text (cf. 
tlie changes introduced in many MSS of the OT 
from the quotations in the NT, e.g. in Ps 13® from 
Ro (4) If the situation was bad enough 

before, it became worse when other Greek versions 
of the OT, especially those of Aquila, Symmachus, 
Theodotion, appeared and began to influence (&. 
At last a comparison of (5 with and the 
versions just named was carried out systemati¬ 
cally by Origen ; but what appeared to him a safe¬ 
guard against the calamity that threatened the 
text turned out—not by bis fault, but by tliat 
of later ignorance and laziness—the worst aggra¬ 
vation of it. 

Continuing the passage quoted above, Origen 
goes on to say— 

juip »VP tP Tt7e kprtypat-^ttg TJetkxtcie litet^mpietp^ 

6tov hihoPTof^ liipcfjbtp Ikg-etrOeci^ xptTv\pi<x XPrtvkij.ivot roc.'ti 
ixioe-tffP * TMP ykp k/biMpt^cckk^ptipAip x-tepk rcit «»r/- 

ypk^i r*iP fcptriv W0iPnrk/u,i»*i kirc r£p X»nr£p ix^cctuv ri 

fvtkicp ixtivetit i^ukk^x/Atp’ futi Ttp» ptip i^iklcxpAp ip r£ ')^px- 
tx£ f4,i) xtipLtPx, cif r6kpL£pTt( tti/rk irktrii tri/MiXiiV, ripk Si ^tfr 
kmp'nrxMP irpo<ri0^xapttPi !V« ^ on pt*i xti/u.g*x xxpk rotg »' 

ix TUP XfiiTUP ixitTiup e'tjju^uput r£ 'E/3pc£tx£ trpaTiBr/XxpLtP’ xeti i 

fJtXp ^PuXojXtPtX Tponrxt «WT0t, £ Si TpOffXOTTU Tt TOttUTtP^ 0 

Wfpi Txf tratpxSax^f »i>r£p ^ petj 

We can sympathize with liis joy (ffeou dLSSvros) 
at having found this criterion, tbougli lie used it, 
according to our view, in the wrong direction. It 
is of lesser weight that he simply took the Hebrew 
MSS which were at his di.sposal, and the Greek 
versions that agreed with them, for the original 
text. Whence lie got the former we are not in¬ 
formed,* though we hear something about his 
intercourse with a Jewish Patriarcli called Julius 
(Hinel?);t but be acted on a more dangerous 
principle when he took what agreed with ^ or 
the other versions for the true text of (Hr, instead 
of what diflered from them. J Animated by this 
irinciple, and instigated, it would appear, and 
lelpcd by Jiis Ambrosius,§ he uiider- 

* Eus. {HE vi. 16 ) writes: rtrxurt) Si I/T^yir^ r£ ’{IpiyitMt 
t£p Ottup kfiyair kvf)Kpt^aiif^tti*i i^iTxr/( £f xxi ty/P 'EiipkiZx ykurrxw 
ix/JMOgfVt rxf ri Txpk roi( 'lei/l>xi 0 t( ^tpoptipxg TpuroTvxavf xvtc 7( 
'EfSpxtup TTPiXvoK ypxfkf xtiYirxa’Uxi^ kvix^tZirxi ri 

Txt t£v input Txpk Toii ' VLfihotMrixoPTX tkf itpke ypx^kf r,pfAT,Ptu- 
Mrmp ixhomt, xeu ripxf iripxf rxpk rke xxBviuxifujU.ipxf ip^vtttixg 
ipxXkfXmverxiy *Axvktv JwtJ '^vpLputx^^ ^lohoriuvtt^ t^gvput, 
Stf 0 vm ajy kroOip lx rivut pt,vx£p rip xxkxi kxtBxpovvxg xP^*^* 

^£t kpiXPtve^^f Tp«i\yxyiP, 

t Jerome, adv. 1. li. (from the 30 rifuft of Origen 

in /«.), and Montfaucon, llcxayla prnel. pp. 21, 79. Origen 
refers elsewhere to instructions he received from the Jewish 
side: for instance, from a Jewish convert (in Jer. 20, Horn. 20, 
Oj[>, iil. 178). Nor do we know where he got his Greek text. It 
differs soineliines very strangely from that of his predecessor 
Clement. 

X Comp, the signifleant tuxin in the schoUon belonging to 
Origon’s wlition of Troverbs as published in Tischendorf’s 
Ifotitia edit, codicii Sinaitici, p. 76, and by Oikonomos {npt tup 
»' iv. 903): a>««r £ i/Sikoi rpCTXiivrxi pr.roig, tZroi ixupT 0 0 UTi 
xxpk raVr Xa«ra7f ipfM.p^tguTxig atri iv r£ ’E/3;>au«w,^«AAa vxpk ^ava<r 
r#r< a"* xai £ krT%pnfX04 wpifxitvrxt pt}r07(, aZ^rai iv yuiv r£ 

^K^p 0 nx£ »a»i raTr Xaeraif i^/av^viirrae'/f i^f/»avra, iv raTr a' auxir/, 

ilh the third axiom of La^rde {Anmerkungen zur griechischen 

Oereetzung der Proverbiefi^ 1863, p. 8 xtMitfheilungen^ i. 211: 

* Wonn sich zwei Lesarten nebeneinander flnden, von denen die 
eine den Mosoretisethen Text ausdriickt, die ondre nur aus 
einer von ihra abweichenden Urschrift erklkrt werden kann, 
so ist die letztere fur ursprunglich zu halten.’ 

I Eus. (JtiE yi. 18): 'Ev Tai*r^ AfM,ip 0 n 0 <, rai r^r OuatXia- 
r/vau fpotuf xlptrtuf wp£ rrf vra 'n^i^ivat^r wpiirjSivopjitttK kkriOtixe 
iktyxvuf, xxi utrkp viri f*rr 0 € xmrxvymTBtJt rr,t L«vai«v r£ rift 

ixxktfrmrrix^f i/>f^a2afm< wp0«rTidvrat kiyy,^ 23. ’E| ixtUw x^ 

’ilptytpu t£p tit rkf Btixt ypti^iu i^a^vt/CMmvv iyAira kpxM% ’A^ 
fi^40U il( rk ptmklTTX WXp0pptMPTt XVT$P (4Mpixit 0T0Uf0^¥ wp0T00xr0n't, 

0 v rx7f ilk keyup xm) irxpxxk^ruip xvri /uavav, «tXXA au»« k^spmrk^ 
rxif rut iTiTvj5i<a»v x*e*fy**^f- S'xxtrypk^ ykp aavr« xktUvt i| iirr« 
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took the greatest biblical work which Christian 
antiquity ever saw—the first Polyglot Bible, the 
80 -c^lecf Hezaplai and a smaller edition of it, the 
Tetrapla, 

In the first column he placed the Hebrew text in Hebrew 
letters, In the second the same In Greek transliteration; then 
follow^ the version of Aquila the Jew,—no doubt because it 
was the most literal one; in the fourth column that of S^pa- 
machus. Ihen followed the column of 0 with the critical 
marks; finally, the version of Theodotion. as being a recension of 
O. For some biblical books, especially the poetical, he added a 
fifths and even a teventh version; * so that in those parts 
there were seven, eight, and even nine columns. The Tetrapla 
was an abridged edition,—whether later or earlier Is not quite 
certain,—<x>iitaining only Aquila, Symmachus, O, and Theodo* 
tkm. 

Till quite recently Origen’s great work was 
known only from the description of Eusebius, 
Epiphanius, Jerome, and other writers, and some 
specimens preserved in scholia of biblical MSS; 
but in 1890 Giovanni Mercati discovered in a pal¬ 
impsest MS of the 10th cent, at Milan the first 
continuous fragments of a copy of the Hexapla 
(Psalms). These helped us to understand what an 
enormous task it must have been to arrange the 
whole OT in such a way, and at the same time 
showed also how easily mistakes might arise in it, 
and whence the variants come which are found in 
the statements about the Hexaplaric text. 

And now there has been published quite recently 
by C. Taylor another leaf from among the Hebretv- 
Greek Cairo Genizah Palimpsests from the Taylor- 
Schechter Collection (Camb. 1900, 4°), containing 
a fragment of Ps 22. From this double-leaf the 
outer columns and some lines of the top are cut 
away, but it is at least 200 years older than the 
MS discovered by Mercati, and confirms the view 
that the arrangement according to cola {dieXihv re 
TTpds KuiXov), of which Eusebius speaks {HE vi. 10), 
consisted in this, tliat Origen generally placed 
only one Hebreio wordy or at the most two, in one 
line, and was careful to see that the Greek corre¬ 
sponded to it exactly. Even so small a word as 
in IlebreWy p-h in Grech, had a separate line. In 
the Cairo Palimpsest all the Hebrew lines, 105 in 
number, consisted—they are cut oil*, but we are 
quite certain al)out their extent—of only one word ; 
in tlie Milan-text this was the case with 10 out 
of 17, the rest contain two, none more tlian two. 
As a full page of the Cairo Palimpsest contained 
42 (or 43) lines, just as many as Cfodex B, which, 
when opened, represents with its six columns the 
appearance of the Hexapla, a manuscript of the 
Hexapla Psalter arranged like the preserved Cairo 
fragment must have filled about 450 leaves; for 
the Hebrew Psalter has about 19,000 words.t As 
the Psalter is, further, something like the 14th or 
16th part of the Hebrew Bible, the whole Hexapla 

wif rtrtt'yfMivoK iiXk^X»u< 

Tf tvx, rirrout, itput %m,t xipauf ixt ri 
xatXXjypei^iif fj^xvtjuUvxK' xwUarmv rvjp hiovereta Tin iwirviiima 
k^dovaa wtpteurietf i ’Afx^pirtti wxptfry.ffxra . . . uxXtrrx xvroa 

wpauTptfTta itr) n^p t£p uraptypnuMTatp rvpraiip. It is true, Eusebius 
speaks here only of the commentaries of Origen; but Epiph¬ 
anius refera the help of Ambrosius also to the Hexapla, and 
‘copyists' (fit^xeypet^^t) and ‘type-girls' would be needed by 
Origen for this costly work even more than (or his commeu- 
tari^ 

• Eusebius {BE vl. 16) goes on after the words quoted p. 442*», 
note * : Zp (the other versions besides Aquila, S^^minachus, and 
Theodotion) hk rtPot kp* P%p aiiM «ur« rtvTP 

pLMP Zf kpet /J4P »» 9pi( ' AxT4ti( 

T*ii» 21 1 * irtpm r«iw2i Ip yt fAtiP ra7< iictrXaTt xZp fAtrk 

rkt Iwtr^fUnti ri99m.pa( itciiffvt •it kXXk xai txxfjp 

m) i^i/j*ip 9ap»0ut ipufiPtd'mPt iv) ttiOdf anxfijuZapratd,tp 

ir r/lL, XMxk rdf ‘Aprtppd'tou t#u vUu 

li/S^prv, rmCrmf 21 kwiarcbt iirl rxirip rupx’^atyZp, luXZp rt 9pof 
mZXrp, mI kprtrxpmBiU kXX^Xetdi x») xuriit riit 'Efipaktp 

rv^ZxMf, rk r£p Xtyr/uiupp ^pup i^xTXZp kpriypx^ K»retXiXM9fp, 
rp)p *Ax6X»u ^fAfiZxru xa) 0i«2«ri«»#r ifupfip kput rp rZp 
ifiiafA^xrprtp i* rZt Ttrpa9Xa7ftirix»Tacff’xiva9»(, 

f For the Heb. Psalter the Massoretic numbering docs not 
seem to be preserved, but for the Syriac Psalter the ntunber of 
words is given as 19,884, of letters as 90,852. 
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would have filled more than 0000 leaves or 12,000 
pages. It is probable that these figures go beyond 
the real extent, for we may assume that other 
books were treated less luxuriously than the 
Psalma At all events, the Hexapla Avas inuoli 
larger than even the latest estimate supposed.* 
These specimens,+ besides giving a glimpse of the 
whole, show at the same time tnat for the Church 
at largo, and even for its most learned members, so 
costly a work was not necessary ; it was sulBcient 
to copy the (5 column, and to place on its margins 
the most notable various renderings from the other 
versions. This was done partially already by 
Origen himself, and especi^ly by hia followers 
Pomphilus and Eusebius. Such manuscripts, more 
or less carefully coj)ied by later copyists, trans¬ 
lated into Latin, Syriac, and Arabic, and excerpted 
by the commentators, are the sources from wnich 
hitherto our knowledge of the Hexapla has been 
derived, tlianks to Driisius (1681, 1622), Nobilius 
(1587,1588), Montfaucon (1713, 1769), and especially 
Fred. Field (1875, 2 vols.): see on this highly de¬ 
serving scholar Expos, Times, viii. 100, 274, 325. 

The later fate of the original is unknown. 
Jerome saw and used it in the library of Caesarea 
perhaps it was destroyed by the invasion of the 
Arabs, A similar fate may have brought the 
codex, from which the Cairo-leaf was saved, into 
tlie hand of the Jew who used it in the eleventh 
cent, for a Hebrew liturgical book. In tlieae 
specimens there was no occasion to apply either 
obelus or asterisk. In Gn 1 the first occasions to 
use the obelus occurred y,^- 7 ~Kal iyivero o&rmX, v.® 
T Kal cldev 6 Oebi 6 ti Kd\6v\, v.® -r- Kal • • • 

h ^rjpdX, In w.®* ® the only document known which 
has preserved the obelus in the text is the Arabic 
version made from the Syriac; on vv.® and ® Origen 
himself. Basil, and some scholia testify that the 
obelized passages were not found in the Hebrew. 
The first occasion to insert a piece with the 
asterisk occurred at the end of v."^, whore p 'n'l 
bad no equivalent in (& and Origen supplied Jk Kal 
^ 7 ^veTo oOrwsX, and so on. 

These are simple cases; but what was to be done 
Avhen there was variation of order or difference of 
sense? In the former case (difterent arrangement 
of and (&, as in Exodus, Proverbs, Jeremiah) 
Origen adopted a twofold cour.se. If the difference 
was not too great, he let the text of every column 
follow its exemplar, but marked these passages by 
both signs at once, asterisk and obelus (wj ira/ji 
Trd<n fikv (p€p6jj.€va, ovk ir aurots di T6irois), Elsewhere 

• See Sw. p. 74: * It is (lifl3ciilt to conceive of a codex or series 
of codices so gigantic as the Hexapla ... Its bulk would 
have been nearly Jive titnes as great os that of the Vatican or 
8 inaitic OT. It may bo roughly estimated that the Hexapla, If 
written in the fonn of a codex, would have filled 8260 leaves or 
6500 pages; and these figures are exclusive of the Quinta and 
Sexta, which may have swelled the total considerably. Even 
the Tetrapla would have exceeded 2000 leaves/—According to 
the edictum Diocletiani copyists were paid at the rate of 26 or 
20 denarii for 100 lines, according to the ouality of the writing. 
From the stlchometrical lists of the Bible we know that the 
Psalter had 6100 lines, a complete OT about 80,000, a complete 
Bible about 100,000. This would make 26,000 or 20,000 denarii 
for the copying of an ordinary Bible. In the time of (ionstantine, 
Epiphanius, when becoming monkj reserved from hia fortune 
for DuyiDg the divine and life-giving Scriptures f*' ptpJ9putrm 
(forty gold coins). 

t See p. 444; also the examples given by Field (!. p. xiv from 
2 K 23^ in 7 and Ps 109 (110) ^ in 9 columns. 

t See de Vir. III. o. 64 ; commentarioli in Psalrnoa (ed. Dom 
Morin, Anecdota Maredsolanat 1895 fiii. 1, p. 6 ) : ‘ nam iixrXavf 
Origenls in Owsariensl bibliotheca relegens^; and p. 12 on Ps 
‘ Id quod in plurimis codicibus invenitur, “et olei eorum," cum 
vetustum Ongenis Hexaplum Psalterium relcgerem, quod ipsius 
manu fuerat emendatum, nec in hebneo nec m ceteris editioni- 
bus neo ajmd ipeoa quoque Septuaginta interpretea repperi* 
(All MSS have it, and the Syriac Hexapla has itl It may have 
belonged to those books In his library which Acocius and 
Eusoius took care ‘ In membranisinstaurare,’ h rmfUAxUdf kpm.p%Z’ 
to transcribe from papyrus on vellum {Philonia opera, 
ed. Cohn-Wendland, i. p. ni; Jerome, de Vir, III, o. IIB; cl. 
34, i.). 
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(for instance in Jer 25^®*’^*) he followed the order of 
fjl, as did Lucian, Chrysostom, and all modern 
editors of Polyglot Bibles. No doubt Origen would 
make a note on this different arrangement, but 
this is missing in the documents as we now have 
them. 

The obelus appears under various forms, mostly 


but also with two dots "7 or -f-; or without any 

dot 'Nj ; so especially in the Codex Sarravianus. 
The form -i- was called XrifipLa-Kos, t ifiroXrjfivlaKot; 
their exact meaning is unknown, for what Epi- 
phanius says about their difference is nonsense (see 
Field, Proleg. lix.). The metobelus X (a mallet) or 
; signifies the end of the notation. As a specimen 


Ps 22(21)^*“ FROM THE CAIRO PALIMPSEST.* 


brew (supplied 
roin Hebrew 
Bible). 

Hebrew in Greek 
transcription 
(lost). 

Aquila. 

nrun] 


(TV 5b 

mn' 

• m 

niHi 


..M 

firj 

pmn 


fiaKpvprjs 



fiov 

'mi;;'? 

.... 

€is ^oTjOiap /xov 

1 njs^in 


airevaou 

nS'xn 


pvaat 

mno 


avo fiaxcLipV^ 



^vxv^ p-ov 

I'D 

... 

airo x^^po^ 


.« 

KVPOS 

t 'm'H' 

... 

povaxv*' 

uy'rin 


(Ttoaov pe 

'fiD 

... 

airo aroparoi 

n’-iK 


Xeej/Toy 

'JipDl 

.... 

Aftti ttTTo Keparuyy 

D'DI 

..H 

pr)pip 

[1 'inuy 


eLaaKovaop pov 


Symmachus. 

0 

Theodotion 

(lost). 

erv 5e 

(TV 5c k' 


mill 

iiini 

... 

pij 

PV 

... 

paKpap 

paKpvPTjs 

... 

yePTj pov 

TTJP pOTjdiaP pov 


irpos TTjp poTjOiap pov 

Cts TTJP aPTlXtJxl/lP pov 


awevaov 

irpocrx^s 


€^cXqv 

pv<Tai 

.... 

airo paxaiprit 

airo pop<paias 


T7fP ^pvxv^ pov 

TTJP i/^vxTjP pov 


€K X^^pOS 

KaL CK X^^po^ 

.... 

KVPOS 

KVPOi 

.... 

TTJP poporrjTa pov 

TTJP pOPOyCPTJ pov 


crojffop pe 

(Tiiscrop pe 


€K aroparot 

CK (TTOpaTOS 


Xboptos 

XeoPTOs 

.mm 

Kai airo KBparup 

KaL airo Kcparutp 


pOPOKepCJTUTP 

pOPOK€p(jOTO)P 


TTJP KOKWatP pov 

TTJP TairClPU(TlP pov 
iKrvfKCvfeu 



* Whether or where the Quinta^ Sexta^ and Septimat which for this Psalm are expressly tesUded, had found a place in this copy, 
cannot he ascertained; see, on these versions for this Psalm, besides the testimonies collected by Field, Jerome (Anecdota 
Maredsol. lii. p. 88); * quinta et Bexta editio : verba clamoris mel, v. 2.’—On the transcription of n)>T by Ilini, ptjn, and its curious 
consequences, see a schollon of Jacob of Edessa in ZD MG xxxii. (1878) 466 fit. 


Ps 46 (45) FROM THE MILAN PALIMPSEST. 


Hebrew. 

The same in 
Greek Letters. 

Aquila. 

Symmachus. 

0 

Theodotion. 

* 

Xapavadorj 

TU) PiKoiroiur 

CTTIPIKIOV 

CIS TO TcXoS 
roi( vioit 

TO) PiKOiroioj 

mp '33S 

[X]a/5f*'7/-xo/) 

T(t)p VLWP Kope 

TO)P V 10 )P Kopc 

Vircp TOJP VIOJP 

Kope 

VTTCp TO)P KpV(f>lO)P 

Tois VIOLS Kopc 

hit 

aX* aXpcjO 

eirt pcaPiOTTjTiap 

vircp TO)P aiuPLiop 

vircp TO)P Kpv<piu>p 

-)»U» 

(Tip 

aapa 

o)5rj 

\f(aXpos 

0)5tj ypaX/Mf 


eXweifi* Xapov * 

* 

0 6coi rjpip 

0 dcos 7JpO)P § 

0 dcos TJp(i)P 

Tyi nono 

pacre- ouof 

cXt<s Kai KpaTos 

TrcTroidTj(Ti% Kai 

KTXVi 

Karaipvyrj Kai 

5vpapis 

KaTa<pvyTj Kai 

5vpapis 

miy 

ftp ^ 

PorjBcia 

pOTjOcia 

^oTjOos 

poTjOos 

nnx3 

^(Tapii) 6 

CP 6\i\pc(rip 

CP dXixl^caip 

CP OXiyj/ciTi 

tvptdvirirtti 9ifU9 

CP 0Xl\l/€(TlP 

tupevrat-K nf*ab€ 


pep<Ta po)5 

cvpcdTj t <T<po5pa 

CVpi(TKOpCPO% <T(pO- 

5pa 

Tais cvpovtr ais 

rjpas <r<po5pa 

cvpcOrj <r(po5pa 

* 

aX- xf^' 

eiri Tovruf 

5ia TOVTO 

5ia TOVTO 

5ia TOVTO 

KT3 M7 

Xw Pipa 

ov (pofiTjdTjaopcBa 

OU <poftTj6TJ(TOpC$a 

OU (popTjdTjiTopcOa 

ov (po^TjdrjiTopcda 

I'Dna 

paapip 

CP TO) aPTaXXa(T- 
<T€<T$aL 

CP TO):t<Tvyxci(Teai 

CP TO) Tapa<Tffc<T6ai 

CP TO) TQ.pa<T<r€<T6ai 

p« 

aaps 

yijp 

yTjp 

TTJP yTJP 

TTJP yijp 

jjUritTtOtfdat 

b1D31 

ovPapofT 

Kai CP rw (T^aX- 
XcirOai 

Kai KXiPcadai 

Kai pcTaTiOcaOai 

Kai (TaXcvcaOai 

D'nn 

apip 

opv 

oprj 

opv 

OpTJ 

3 V 3 

fiXep 

CP KapSia 

CP Kap5ia 

CP Kap5ia 

CP KapSia 

[□'O' 

lapip 

0aXa<T<TO}p 

OaXa(T<Tu>p 

\ 

0aXa(T<TO)P 

daXa<T(TO)P 


* In the MS Xttvtu came in the third column, reidacinar there Aquilu’s renderingr. 
f MS, by a frequent mistake, doubling’ the r, tvf>tdv,r. 

1 MS (from see note f). ^ MS first-hand e/fcw*. 
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of the use of tliese signs we may take Gn 34-*^* from 
the Codex Sarraviauus *— 

Kai we 

pierefjLOvTo" ^ rrjv 
*\j aapKa rrjs aKpopu- 
areias aurioy : wap 
ap<Tr)P JjC wavres e^ep 
wvXtjp wo 

Jjc Xewr avTov ': eyepe 

As it is of importance to have a view of the dooiiments from 
which the O column of the Hexapla can be recovered, the pres¬ 
ent wiiter had drawn up a list of all MSS which trace nack 
their origin to the Hexapla and Tetrapla, and designed stem- 
mata for them, but want of space forbids the printing of them 
here. One of the most important means is the Syriao version 
made by Paul of Telia in tne year (117 («p), and, where this is 
defective, the Arabic version made by Harith b^n Sin&n ben 
Shabat so late as 1486 (see Prasf. of Holmes, vol. i.). The Hexapla 
is expressly cited in still existing documents as the source (or 
fix.. Josh., 1 Kings, Elzra, Esth., Prov., Oant., Lam., Is., Ezek.; 
the Tetrapla for Oen., Josh., Rutl^ls., fizek.. Job, 12 Proph., 
Dan.; the Heptapla for 2 Kings. The (Octapla) is 

occasionally quoted os having a different reading from the Tf-r/><»- 
(Tetrapla) in a scholion on Ps 86® (uii rd for 
Heptapla is used in p at 2 K 16^; ntvrecriktisp (not 
TirpxptXihpv) in at Is 33^. Bee, for Genesis, Field on On 47 W; 
for fix., Josh., Judges, Ruth, 1 and 2 Kings, Job, Prov., Ekx^les., 
Cant., 12 Pr(mh., Is., Lam., the notes of p, for Ezra and Esther 
the notes in (Jod. S, for Is. and Ezek. the notes in Q; for Ezek. 
and Dan. the Codex Ghisianus. On the order of the biblical 
books in the Hexapla we are not perfectly informed : in Q it is 
Octateuch, Kings, Chron., Ezr.(-Neh.), Judith, Tobit, Psalms, 
Job, Prov., Eccles., Cant., Wisd., Sirach, 12 Proph., Jer., Bar., 
Ep. of Jer., Pan., Bus., Bel, Ezek., Isaiah. 

For Exodus a copy is attested, in which the Hebrew was 
compared by Eusebms with the He])rew of the Samaritans. 
Seventeen such passages are preserved in (5, and 5 from 
Numbers.! Curious is the e)^re 88 «onj(A<riA« 4 i<?» 5 tf-«i' id’ Sv tuppptr 
(Tischendorf, Notitia^ 122); the note Jin 8 at the end 
of Elsther speaks of ilctxxi uv* «ur«u At 

the end of Ex. r« xxrk rkt ixicfftit UxirxS, are aistinguished 
from a inpav i^otxXtvv, In the note at the end of Proverbs 
(Sw. p. 76) for x»4 xxXip xurk we must read xx) irxXtv' \ 
xltTPxupi^ ^and again: by Pamphilus’ own hand.’ Strange is 
the Cl notation^ of Origen on^ La 1^7 {Op, iii. 262) xxTm 
xx) Iripxp ix^pptp Ta/p'K^iciud»»PTx, 

If the copies of the (!Ir column of the Hexapla, 
which it was the task especially of Pamphilus and 
Eusebius to prepare, had been copied with all its 
marks, it would have been well; but later copyists 
neglected the.se completely, and produced thus 
what we may call kryvto-Iiexaplaric copies, com¬ 
pletely spoiling by tins carelessness the value of 
(*& — sucli a copy is found, for instance, in the 
Codex Alexandrinus for 1 and 2 Kings. At the 
=?ame time we have no right to complain, seeing 
that in the 19th cent, the same process was re¬ 
peated in the case of Grabe’s edition. J 

Now it is clear that if we were to succeed, by 
a comparison of those documents which go back 
directly or indirectly to the Hexapla, in restoring 
its ^ column, we should have a JSeptuagintal text, 
but not the original one ; for, as indicated above, 
the principles on wliich Origen chose his text are 
not tlie true ones ; moreover, it would appear tliat 
he even furtlier introduced little changes, so as to 
make his text correspond to the Hebrew, for instance 
in the matter of proper names, writing Tripaup (Ex 
6*®) for VedaujPf etc.| We must thereiore look for 

• Origen took this whole system of notation from the Alexan¬ 
drian critics of Homer, eapecialJy Aristarchus ; goo the passages 
quoted by Swete, p. 71, and tho enumeration of the passages 
of Proverbs which varied in order from the Patrnos codex, in 
TKschendorfs Nolitia, p. 76. How Incotivenient this was before 
the invention of numbering the verses and chapters may be 
seen there. 

f On other passages (On 5® etc.) for which ri 'ixfjLxpurtxip 
Is quoted, see Field, i. n. Ixxxiiff., and 8. Kohn, * Bamareitikon 
und Septuagiiita ’ in Afonatsschrift fiir Wisaeneckajtdee Juden- 
thums, N. F. i. [18941 1-7, 49-67; ZDMG, 1893, 660. Kohn 
believes that there was originally a complete Greek translation 
of the Samaritan Targum. 

X See above, p. 440*>, on the Moscow and Athens reprints of 
Qrabe’s edition of the Codex Alexandrinus; and cf., for its dis¬ 
astrous results, e.g. Oikonomos, ii. 261, on the reading dvpxp and 
Zvpptf' in Ps 131^8. 

4 Cf. Ps llS where tif wttrirx has nothing answering to It 
In Hebrew; a scholion remarks that it txur* i» ry ftXiit txv • 
fnxppp xptfifitXxf ; Up, 184, sah., Theodoret have for it c/r m«#v- 
lupnp. 


other sources. These Lave been found in the re¬ 
censions which Jerome mentions as being circulated 
in his times, besides the copies produced by Eusebius 
and Pamphilus. Jerome, who was almost the only 
one who opposed the popular views about (K, had 
also the right insiglit into the consequences of 
Origen's labours in textual criticism, when he 
wrote to Augustine— 

‘ Et mlror quomodo LXX interpretum libros legos non puros 
ut ob els edit] sunt, sed ab Origene emendatos sioe comtptos 
per obeloB et asteriscoB. . . . Vis amator esse verua Septuaginta 
interpretum, non legas ea, qu» sub asteriscis sunt, iino raile do 
voluininibuB, ut veterum te fautorera probes, quod si feccris, 
omnes ecclosianim bibliothecas damnare cogeris. Vix enim 
UDUs aut alter Invenietur liber qui ista non haboat.* 

He mentions several times three sets of Bible 
texts as used in his time {Preef, in Paralip,^ adv. 
Ruf. ii. 27)— 

* Alexandria et Aiprptus in Septuaginta suis laudat 

auctorem, Constoullnopolis usque Antiochiani Luciani (var. lee, 
Juliani) martyris exemplaria probat, mediae inter has pro\dnci88 
PalnstinoB {var. lee. -nao) codices legiint quos ab Origene elabor- 
atoB Eusebius et Pamphilus vulgaverunt; totusque onils hac inter 
se trifaria varietato compugnau’ 

The Gothic priests, Snnnja and Fretcla, who had 
addressed him about questions in textual criticism, 
he instructed in the year 403— 

* Aliam esse editionein quam Origencs et CiosorienaiB Eusebius 
omnesque GraBciae tractatores sutvdvp i.e. comiiiunem appellattt 
aUpie vulgatain, et a plerisque nunc Atuxixvu * dicitur, aliam 
Septuaginta interpretum quaa in i^x^-Xetf codicibus reperitur et 
a nobis in latinum Bermoiiem fideliter versa est et Jerosolymas 
atque in orientis ecclesiis decantatur . . . xai^d autem ista, hoc 
est communis, editio ipsa est qme et Septuaginta, sed hoc interest 
inter utramque quod xxpv pro locis et tcinporibus et pro volun- 
tate Bcriptorum vetus oorrupta editio est, ea autem quse habetur 
in i^xxXpif et quom nos verbimus, ipsa est qute in enidiborum 
libris inoomipta et inimaculata Septuaginta interpretum trans- 
latio reservatur.' 

About the person and the work of Hesyrhius we 
know very little. He may have been (not the 
lexicograplier of the second half of the 4th cent., 
who was a pagan, but) the martyr-bishop mentioned 
by Eusebius, HE viii. 13, together with Fhileas of 
Inmuis (Sw. 79; * It is pleasant to think of the 
two episcopal confessors employing their enforced 
leisure in their Egyptian prison by revising the 
Scriptures for tho use of their flocks, neany at 
the same time that Pamphilus and Eusebius and 
Antoninus were working under similar conditions 
at Caesarea ’). The fruit of his work is now sought 
for the Octateuch in the MSS 44, 74, 76, 84, 106, 
134, etc. (see N. McLean, JThSt, ii., Jan. 1901, 
p. 306); for the Prophets, at least for Isaiah and 
the XII, in Q and its supporters, 26, 106, 198, 306 
(see A. Ceriani, de codice Marchaliano^ Bomae, 
1890, pp. 4811'., 105 6'.). 

More clearly defined is our information about 
Lucian and his work (see on him 8w. p. 806’.). 
AYestcott'Hort came to the conclusion, that for 
the NT the growing diversity and confusion of 
Greek texts Ted to an authoritative revision at 
Antioch, which was at a later time subjected to 
a second authoritative revision, carrying out more 
comidetely the purposes of the first. Of known 
names, tliey wrote, Lucian’s lias a better claim 
tliau any other to be a.ssociated with the early 
Syrian revision. These revisers of the NT ‘evi¬ 
dently wished their text to be as far as possible 
easy, smooth, and complete, and for this purpose 
borrowed freely from all quarters, ami as freely 
used the tile to remove surviving asperities* (ed. 
rain. p. 557). This description agrees fully with 
our information about the Lucianitr revision of tiie 
OT, and with the observations we <*an gather from 
the existing documents, in which it is found to sur¬ 
vive, for the Octateuch in 19, 82, lus, 118; in the 
Historical books93 is to be added ; in the Prophets 
22, 36, 48, 51, 62, 90, 93, 144, 147, 23:i, 308. 

Tho Lucianic recension is of the highest value 
* OikonomoB, iv. 99, wishes to read Aeuxtxpie 
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for the textual criticism of the U'' _ 

the Hebrew MSS, used by OT. for 

seem to have been diirerent fr<Xi^„ Antioch, 
at Origen a disposal, tliose which were 

traditional Hebrew text,removed from the 
founded, aa its edito^must not be con- 
to waiTi us (see esprp Lagarde was careful 
with the Septu^^^j^Q^lly ^ittkeilungen, ii. 171), 
among the On the question, whether 

Syriac verM^j.jg^jg £^j, revision the 

was also included, and the other, 
^piVision is related to the Latin versions, 
ule, Introd. p. 182.* The statement 
autograph cony in 3 columns was, after 
^^rnartyrdom, found at Nicomedia, we see no 
- cason to doubt (against Sw. p. 85).+ 

No express statements emanating from later times 
are known to the present writer regarding attempts 
to revise (5r. That the emperor Constantine 
ordered 50 Bibles for his churches from Eusebius, 
and tliat Athanasius procured for Constans wvicTla 
Twv Otliau ypa<f>u)y, may be mentioned in this con¬ 
nexion. Later emperors and empresses showed 
their religious zeal partly by writing copies with 
their own liands. The history of passed on to the 
nations, which received it in the form of translations. 

vi. Versions made from the Septuagint.— 
If we are to trust the statement of Zoaimus Pano- 
politanus(soe Oikonomos, ii. 328), the Hebrew Bible 
was translated for Ptolemy at one and the same 
time into Greek and into Egyptian ; but Latin, not 
Egyptian, was probahly the hrst language into 
which <81 was translatecl. 

On the Latin versions of dSc see the exhaustive 
article of H. A. A. Kennedy in vol. iii. p. 47 if. t 
The most important addition to note is the publica¬ 
tion of Ifeptateuchi partis posterioris versio latina 
antiquissima e coaice Luadnntnsi par XJlysse 
Kobort (Lyon, 1900, 4®). This discovery, already 
noticed by Kennedy (p. 49), called by McLean the 
most important event of the past decade in con¬ 
nexion with Sept, studies {JThot, ii. 305), shows the 
mixed character of the Latin Bible text, already i 
acknowledged by Kennedy, in the most striking | 
way; no Greek MS or group of MSS being known I 
to which this Latin text adheres persistently. And 
the second, not less puzzling feature of these Latin 
texts becomes once more apparent, namely their 
variety. Cf., for instance, t)t 31 in the L[ugdun- 
ensis], M[onaceiisis], and Wfirceburgensis]. 

Kard^piofia comestio L 1 
dovoratio M V 
interitus W. j 

xal 0\i\f/is{-€ii) et tribulatio L 

et tribulationes W 
omitted altogether M. 

Kal tfJ.w\i](rdiyT€S Kop^l^aowa 

et repleti recedent ( = xwpVoe<r4) L 
et satiati descendent ludentes M 
(=XC/>f»'^‘roH(ri, or xaliovra) 
et saturati alienabuntur W. 

• E. Kloatennann {Origonfs* Werke, iii. p. xi) promlncs an In- 
veati^tion on the Jeremiah text uned by Ori^eii, which agrees 
frof|uently with the group ot WSS which are considered as 
Lucianio. ^ Adam Mea (IHe Bibfl d^g Jogeph^m untermcht fUr I 
Buoh v.-vii. det Arohaologie^ llasel, 181).^) notices that the Bible 
used hy Josephus shows in Judges and Samuel many agreements 
with Ludanio readiri^^, and pre8upi>oHe«, therefore, an ‘ Ur- 
Lucian.’ The paper on * Lucian’s rocension of the Beptuagint* 
(Church Q^iarierty Review^ Jan. loni, pp. 370-808) came to the 
knowled{(e of the present writer too late to be used for this 
article. 

t On a copy ^oing back to Basil, see Syncellus (Chronogr. p. 
382) : i» Li oi atvnypx^^ Xtetp ««ra ri rnyptrip tut) 

Tporv^ixt, Ttjf L Kmtrxpiim L i tut) iwtytypttm, 

i f^*yt4 fut) 9ti»< lixrixutt, rk li Z* Xtri^xXih* 

hiAtpOkrxT*. In this copy Syncdlus found 28 (in> ) years for the 
I eij^ of in 2 K This number is found to-day in the 

MSS ft6, 56, 64, 119, 245. 240. 

t The Influence which (B exercised on the formation of the 
inediteval Roman and even Teutonic lan^uo^es through the 
medium of the l.atin Bible version can he only Tiinted at. Even 
words of cow-uon life like canapS, cidre, And Uieir oxi^n ulti¬ 
mately in (B. 


In the Bk, of Jud^^es the new text sides regularly 
with A against B ; m some cases (1® 6®®* ®®) it alone 
offers what seems to be the original reading (see 
McLean, l.c.). On Wisd., Sirach, Esth., Job, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Mac., Passio Maccabmorura, Bar., 
3 Es., Cant., see Ph. Thielniann, ‘Bericht iiber 
das gesammelte handschriftUche Material zu einer 
kritischen Aiisgabe der lateinischen Ueberset- 
i zungen biblischer Blichor des alten Testamentes * 
{Sitzungsherichte der K, bayer. Ahad* d, Wiss, 
1899, Bd. ii. Heft 2, pp. 205-^43). 

On the Egyptian versions see Forbes Robinson 
in vol. i. p. *668 ff. There is but one important 
addition to mention— The earliest knovm Coptic 
Psalter, edited by Wallis Budge (Lond. 1898). 
F. E. Brightman (Jl'hSt, ii. 275) nos shown that it 
represents the complete Greek text, of which U 
contains fragments, and that it has some remark¬ 
able readings, which do not occur in the common 
Greek text but only in Latin documents, e.g. i^acL- 
\€WT€v dirb $0\ov in Ps 95^®, which is quoted from 
Justin onwards. Cf. further, Lieblein, ‘ Thebansk- 
Koptick Oversaettelse af Davids 89. 90 Psalme* 
{Academy of Christiania, 1896); W. E. Crum, 
'Coptic Studies* in Eg, Expl, F, Rep, for 1897, 
1898). 

On the Ethiopic versions see 11. H. Charles in 
vol. i. 791. With the fact quoted there that 
the Ethiopic Bible at no time contained the books 
of Maccaoees, compare the parallel fact that they 
are unknown also to the Canon in the 39th festal 
letter of Athanasius and in Codex B, which is con¬ 
nected by Kahlfs with Athanasius {GGN, 1899, i. 
p. 72). 

Scarcely any addition has been made to the 
Arabic versions since they wore treated by F, C. 
Burkitt in vol. i. p. 136 ff. 

Of tlie Gothic version ascribed to Ulfilas, only a 
few fragments of the OT are extant, from Gn 5*^*^®, 
Ps 62“, Ezr 15. 16. 17 (not 2®*^'*); but these are 
sufficient to show that Ulfilas, as might have been 
suspected, followed the recension used in Constan¬ 
tinople—that of Lucian. The best edition is that 
of Uppstroin (Upsala, 1854, 1857, 4°), the most con¬ 
venient that 01 Stainm-Heyne (®1896, in which, 
however, as in all, the order in Ezra must be re¬ 
versed in the way indicated above), or E. Bernhardt, 
1884.* For the literature see Sw. p. 116; Urt. 
119^121. 

The recension of Lucian is the basis also of the 
Slavonic version (first printed at Ostrago, 1581). 
From the quotations m Holmes (on (ien.) one 
might almost conclude that its present form is 
based on the Aldine edition of 1518, so frequently 
does it agree with it. For literature see Urt, 
p. 216 (Leskien); Sw. p. 120; Holmes, Preef, in 
Pent, 

The Georgian version was used for Holmes (see 
Praef, in Pent.), but the first edition (Moscow, 
1743) was made conformable to the Slavonic Bible 
by the Prince Vakhusht, son of Vakhtang, king 
of Georgia. See Urt. p. 161; Sw. p. 120. 

The Armenian version (see the article of F. C. 
Conybeare in vol. i. p. 151) rivals, in importance 
for the textual criticism of (JK, the Syriac, and will 
be used for the larger Cambridge edition of (Sr. 

The version of the OT which came into common 
use in the ^SyWac-speaking churches was made 
from the Hetrew, Chough it occasionally under¬ 
went infiuences from (5 (see art. Syriao V ersions). 
But besiiles this common version (Peshitta), the zeal 
of this Church produced a translation of ffi, prob¬ 
ahly the most literal that ever appeared in any 
language, and therefore of the greatest importance 
for the textual critic. It was the work of one 
Paul, bishop of Telia dhe Mauzelath (Constantine 

* An American edition was published by O. H. Balg, Mil¬ 
waukee, 1891. That of Massman is from 1856-1857. 
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in Mesojwtamia), and was executed by him in 
Alexandria in the years 616-617. There he had at 
his disposal several MSS, which went back—with 
few intervening links—to the very Hexapla or 
Tetrapla of Origen ; hence the usual name of this 
version, the Syro • Hcxaplar, Andrew du Maes 
(Masius, tl673; see on his merits Sst, i. 13-16) 
ossessed a copy containing part of Deut., Josh., 
udges, 1 and 2 Sam,, 1 and 2 Kings, Chron., Ezr., 
Esth., Juditli, and part of Tobit. Unfortunately, 
this codex has disappeared; but what, in all likeli¬ 
hood, is the second volume of it, is preserved at 
the Ambrosian Library at Milan, and was given to 
the world through the labours of Ceriani and a 
generous gift of Frederick Field (see above, p. 443^) 
as the Codex Svro - Hexaplaris Ambrosian us in 
a photo-lithograpiiio facsimile edition as tom. vii. 
of the Monumenta sacra et prof ana (Milano, 1874, 
fol.); while the other parts that survived of this 
version (from Gen., Ex., Numb., Josh., Judges, 
1 and 2 Kings) have been most carefully edited 
in the last work of P. de Lagarde {Bibliothccoi 
Syriacce a Paulo de Lagarde collcctoe quce ad Philo- 
logiam Sacram pertinent^ Gottingae, 1892, 4®, 
finished by A. Rahlfs). Of the former publications 
—see the list in Nestle, Litt, syr, p. 29 f.—only 
that of Thomas Skat Rordam (Libri Judicnm et 
Ruth secundum vcrsionem syriaco • hexaplarem^ 
Haunim, 1859-61, 4'") deserves mention, on account 
of the ‘Dissertatio de regulis grammaticis, quas 
secutua est I’aulus Tellensis in Veteri Tostamento 
ex Grjeco Syriace vertendo’ (pp. 1-57), together 
with Field’s Otium Norviccnse, sive Tentamen de 
Reliyuiis AquilfB Synwiachi et Theodotionis e lingua 
Syriaca in Grcccam convcrtendisy Oxon. 1864, 4*. 
On account of the MSS used by Paul, and the 
principles followed by him, this version forms our 
chief authority for the text of Origcn’s recension. 
On the Arabic translation based on it see above, 
p. 445*. For the literature see W. Wright, art. 
‘Syriac Literature’ in Encyc, Brit. vol. xxii. = 
Short history, p. 18; Field, llexapla, i, p. lx vii IT.; 
Sw. 112 fi’.; Urt. 117. 

On other attempts to translate parts of (!& into 
Syriac, by Polycarp in the 5th cent. (Psalms), 
Jacob of Edessa in the years 704-5, see Sw. 
p. 115f.; Gwynn, Diet. Chr. Biog. iv. 433. 

On the fragments of translations in the so-called 
Palestinian dialect, we may refer to Sw. p. Il4f., 
and especially to F. C. llurkitt (‘Christian Pale¬ 
stinian Literature’ in JThSt, ii. 174 lb). The frag¬ 
ments enumerated by Sw. p. 115, from Gen., Ex., 
Numb., 1 Sam., 1 Kings, Psalm.s, Prov., Job, 
Wisd., Amos, Micah, Joel, Jonah, Zech., Is., 
Jeremiah, have been augmented since by the 
publication of Palestinian Syriac texts from pal¬ 
impsest fragments in the Taylor-Schechter collec¬ 
tion, edited by A. S. Lewis and M. D. Gibson 
(Lond. 1900, 4®), containing portions of Numb., 
Deut., Psalms, Is., Jer., and—as recognized by V. 
Ryssel—of Sirach (frag, xviii.). On the date and 
place of this whole literature see Burkitt, l.c. 

Up to the present day several of the Churches 
in which these various versions of arose, have 
never emancipated themselves from them. But 
even in those parts where, as in the Latin West 
through Jerome, or in modern Europe through the 
influence of the Reformation, new Bible versions, 
based on the Hebrew original, came into use, there 
is still, in greater or less degree, an echo of to be 
heard through worship and theology. It may 
suflice to recall the Prayer-Book version of the 
Psalms, or even the latest revision of the English 
Bible, in which it is not the names alone of the 
books of the OT from Genesis to Ecclesiasticus that 
tell of this first and most remarkable of all bibli¬ 
cal versions. 

Materials for the Restoration of 


The materials for the restoration of are, as can 
be gathered from the preceding history, (1) manu¬ 
scripts, (2) versions, (3) quotations. 

(1) Manuscripts. —The MSS used for the work 
of Holmes-Parsons are counted at the end of vol. v. 
as 311 ; i.-xiir., being uncial MSS, are desiraated 
by Roman, the rest, being cursives, by Arabic 
figures. There are some mistakes in this list; 23, 
for instance, the Codex Venetus, is an uncial 
codex; others, counted under difl’erent numbers, 
have turned out to be parts of one and the same 
MS. Another system of designation, used by 
Lagarde and in the Cambridge Septuagint, is to 
denote the uncial MSS by the capital letters of the 
Latin (and Greek) alphabet; for a particular class 
of MSS Lagarde used small letters of the Roman, 
Cornill (in Ezekiel) of the Greek alphabet. It 
will be tile task of the largo Cambridge Septuagint 
to introduce a system of notation that will be 
generally acceptea ; meanwhile it is best to adhere 
for the uncials to the system of Lagarde-Swete, for 
the cursives to Holmes-Parsons, always keeping in 
mind that the sharp distinction between uncials j 
and cursives is in no way justified. 

As to the contents^ the MSS may be divided into 
those which contain the whole Bible (OT) or parts 
of it, the Octateuch,* the Historical, Poetical, and 
I’rophetical books. Most frequent are MSS of 
the Psalms, The arrangement of these groups, 
and of the books wdthin each group, varies greatly 
(see Sw, pp. 195-230: ‘ Titles, Grouping, Number, 
and Order of the Books ’). 

The books of Moses seem to stand at the head 
with no exception, and in all MSS the order seems 
to be the usual one, the inverted order, Nu. Lev. 
being attested only by Melito (Eus. UE iv. 26; 
Sw. p. 203), in the list published by Mommsen 
(Sw. p. 212), and by Leontius of Byzantium (Sw. 
p. 207). In Latin the third book is sometimes 
called Leviticum, the fifth Deuteronomit^^. Philo’s 
designation of the latter, y is taken from 

the Dook of Plato so inscribed; Judges he calls 
i} tGjv Kpipdriav The counting of four books 

of Kings or rather Kingdoms {BacriXeiQy) has been 
retained by the Latin Bible, partially also the 
name llapaXenrdfxepa for Chronicles. The form 
llapaXeiTrdfiei^ai occurs not only in Gregory of 
Nazianzus and Leontius (see Sw. pp. 205, 207), but 
also in Origen (new Berlin edition, iii. 74, I, 15 ; 
not decisive ry irpwry [devrlpg.] rQy II., i. 341, 
ii. 374). On the other books and their names see 
Sw. p. 216 ; but note that the lost books are gener¬ 
ally called rd MaKKa^aiKd, books treating of (Judas) 
Maccabfeus; the extension of the name to the 
whole family, now generally in use, the Maccabees 
(plural), is not original. On the grouping of the 
books (Historical, including Pentateuen, Poetical, 
Prophetical) see Sw. p. 218 ; on their number, Sw. 
p. 219; art. Canon in vol, i. p. 348 ff. ; on the 
internal order, Sw. p. 226. The statement of J. 

M. Fuller {Speaker's Commentary on the Apocrypha, 
i. 368), that the MSS ordered by Constantine from 
Eusebius were ‘the first complete Greek Bible,* 
and that it contained apparently the l>ook8 of the 
Hebrew Canon and the Alexandrian version of 
t)i 0 Apocrypha added as an Appendix, does not 
seem to rest on sure foundation. When Eusebius 
writes that he sent off the books iv toXutcXwj 
ifffKTjfJLevois Tpicro-d Kal TfTpacrord, the most 

probable explanation of the much disputed closing 
words seems to be, that each Bible consisted of 
three or four volumes. In a note at the end of 
Esther in the Codex Sinaiticus it is stated that it 

• Greek MSS moetlv count Oen.-Ruth as books 1-8, as 
rtvx»e ; the Latin MSS Oen.-Judges as Heptateuchus : the word 
Hexateuch, now so much in use that it has an article devoted 
to it in the present work, seems to be an innovation of the late 
19th century. 
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was compared with a MS belonging to Pnmphilus, 
which t?}s trpilyrjjt twu Bao’tXetwi', 

elt 6i rijy ^EaB^p iXrfyev, From this it is probable 
that it was arranged, not like B, which inserts the 
seven Poetical books (the live Canonical + Wisdom 
and Sirach) between Ezra and Esther, nor like A, in 
which the Prophets follow Chronicles, and after 
them Esther, but like S and N, in which Ezra and 
Esther follow immediately upon Chronicles. This 
would give a Bible of four volumes (Octateueh, 
Historical books. Prophetical books, Poetical 
books). 

As regards their aga^ the MSS range from the 
3rd to the 16th cent. To the 3rd cent, is ascribed 
a scrap of papyrus in the British Museum, yiehl- 
ing the text of Gn 14‘^ (Pap. ccxii. ; see Sw. p. 146) 
and tlie fragment of a Psalter (cont. Ps 12^-15^), 
*the oldest Bible MS in any language in the 
British Museum and one of the oldest in existence 
anywhere* (see Facsimiles of Biblical Manuscripts 
in the British Museum^ edited by Fred. G. Kenyon, 
1960, pi. i. Pap. ccxxx.). 

It is impossible to give here a list of the MSS of 
<!Br, or even of the uncials; some of them have 
been treated under separate articles; see the 
letters AxBCL; we must refer to Sw. p. 12211*. 
and the literature quoted there ; only some sux)ple- 
mentary remarks may be oflere<l— 

In A (Alexandrinus) the Psalter appears not to 
have been copied from tlio same original as the rest 
of the MS, but taken from a separate Church-Psalter 
(just as in the Aldine Bible of 1518). Hence the 
additions before and after the Psalms (letter of 
Athanasius, canon of morning and evening psalms, 
etc. ; Canticles). It would be well to control its 
use in the Cambridge Septuagint by comparison 
once more with the original or a former collation ; 
see, e.g, , 1 Es 4^* A + airCjv ; 2 Es 7® A has irpt^rou, 
not Trarpi^ov), 

On the connexion of B (Vaticanus) with Athan¬ 
asius see Th. Zahn, Athanasius unci dcr BiheU 
kanon (Erlangen, 1901: Sondorabdruck aus der 
Festschrift <ler Universitlit Erlangen zur Feier 
des . . , Prinzregenten Luitpold von Bayern), p. 
33 : * It must be seriously considered M'hether the 
famous Codex Vaticanus is not that Bible which 
was produced by Athanasius at the order of 
Constans at Romo about 340 through Alexandrian 
copyists * (see Nestle, Introduction^ p. 181, where 
in the note read ‘Constantins* for ‘Constans*). 
Ceriaiii’s view, that B was written by a Western 
scribe, had been proposed already by Richard Simon 
{Hist. Crit. du NT, c. 32). That it contains the 
recension of Hesychins, was for the first time, as 
it seems, stated by Grabe ; Masiiis believed it was 
that of Lucian, Montfaucoii that of Origen. On 
the text of Judges in this MS see below. 

S is a more convenient symbol than for the 
Codex SinaiticuH, and is adopted in Swete. That 
the copyist who wrote the note at the end of 
Esther on the collation with the Codex of Para- 
pliilus is identitjal with the corrector is an im¬ 
portant hint for the restoration of the recension 
of Eusebius-Pamphilus. 

D (Cottonianus). As this famous MS was reduced 
by fire in 1731 to a heap of charred and slirivelled 
leaves, it would be worth while to make investiga¬ 
tions whether the collation made before that time 
by Wetstein {NT i. p. 134) is still in existence. 
On the relation of its pictures to the mosaics of 
San Marco in Venice, see J, T, Tikkanen, Die 
Genesusmosaiken von San Marco in Venedig und ihr 
Verhiiltnis zu den Miniaturen der Cottonbibel, etc,, 
Helsingfors, 1889, 4* (Acta Soc. Scient. Fenn. 
xvii.). 

G (Sarravianus). Add to the x>ublication8 men¬ 
tioned by Sw. p. 137 :—P. de Lagarde, Semitica^ 
Zweites Heft, Gbtt. 1879 (vol. xxv. of the * Abhand- 


lungen,* etc.: ‘ Die pariser blotter des codex 
Sarravianus ’). 

M (Coislinianus), collated by Wetstein {NT i. 
134), for a great part ^ Lagarde {Syrnm, ii. 142; 
Ankundigungt iii. 27 ; SSt. i. 8). 

Q (Marchalianus). The distinction established 
by Ceriani between the origin of the text and of 
the marginal matter in this MS, the latter only 
being Hexaplaric, is a great help for the classifica¬ 
tion of the MSS of (?I1, 

On the 23 uncial MSS, or parts of such, which 
have not yet been used for any edition, and remain 
for the present without a symbolical letter or 
number, see Sw. 146 IF., 170. No. 14 (formerly in 
the possession of W. H. Heckler) has lately been 
acquired by the University of Heidelberg, and will 
be edited by Prof. G. Deissmann. On No. 6, the 
oldest biblical MS in the British Museum, see 
preceding column. 

The transition from the uncials to the cursives 
may be made by the MS E, which is now dispersed 
in Oxford, London, Cambridge (1 leaf), and St. 
Petersburg. It was brought by Tiscliendorf from 
the East in 1853 and 1859 ; the Oxford part written 
in uncials, the Cambridge leaf, which was kept back 
by Tiscliendorf, making the transition from uncial 
to cursive writing, the rest in cursives. The whole 
recent history of this MS has been described by 
A. Rahlfs in GGN (not GGA as in Kenyon, Fac> 
similes, plate v.), 1898, 98-112 ; see also Sw. 134 f. ; 
Lagarde, SSt. i. 1-11; facsimile in Kenyon, pi. v. 

Most cursives await careful investigation; 
some will repay it; others may be discarded by 
it, as later copies of MSS still e' isting, like 33, 
97, 238, which belong to one Ml; d are copied 
from 87, or even as copied from*” vxed editions. 
This we suspect to be the C| ®'^vith Ho 31 
(Genesis with catena), at Vienmi Gr. 4) [on 

the date of this MS Holmes w.r* p* videtur esse 
xiii. vel xiv. smculi*; Sw. p. 149 Ifjxiv.)*; Lagarde, 
Genesis grtece, ‘ smeuli xv. a me non collatus, sed 
insnectus tantum *; H. Achelis, * Hipj)olyt8tndien * 
in TU, N. F. i. 4, p. 97, places it in the 16tli cent.], 
and with 83, a Pentateuch at Lisbon (formerly 
Evora) ‘of the 16th cent.* Both will turn out U) 
be copied from the Aldine edition of 1518. 

See on the cursives the list of Sw. pp. 148-168, and 
note that 25 is at Munich in the ‘ Staats- (not 
Stadt-) bibliothek *; 53 agrees in Numbers fre¬ 
quently with the Old Latin Codex Lugdunensis; 
130 is by Lagarde called t, and ascribed to the 
13th ‘ ut vid.\ Sw. ‘ (? xi.) *; 93 in 3 columns, with 2 
texts for Esther ; facsimile in Kenyon, pi. viii. ; 
155 ‘Cod. Meorraanni ii.* is now Bodl. misc. Gr. 
204; 156 the only Greek MS containing in Ps 95 
(96)^^ the addition a ligno, in the form died t(} 

{—) A Psalter not mentioned by Sw. is in the 
Brit. Museum, Add. MS 19,352 a.d. 1066, valuable 
not only as a dated example of Greek writing of 
the 11th cent., but especially as an example of the 
best stylo of Byzantine decorative art, applied to 
the ornamentation of copies of the Scriptures [see 
Kenyon, Facsimiles, pi. vii., where Jesus Christ is 
enthroned between two cherubim (or rather sera¬ 
phim) as illustration of Ps 79 (80) 

On the Lectionaries, which must l^e classed among 
the MSS, see Sw. p. 168 f. Their value would be 
increased if the Leotionary-system of the Greek 
Church is as old as has been contended for recently 
by C. H. Gregory, Textkritik des Neuen Testa^ 
mentes, i. (1901), p. 327 ff. 

In spite of the great mass of witnesses thus 
used for the great work of Holmes-Parsons and 
later editions, their classification is still a problem, 
even in a book like that of Judges, where the 
differences are most marked. Compare the judg¬ 
ment of G. Moore {SBOT, ‘Judges,* p. 22): ‘A 
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complete stemma exhibiting the filiation of these 
MSo and recensions cannot oe made from the colla¬ 
tions in HP ’; we may even doubt the correctness 
of the remark added by Moore: ‘ it would be 
comparatively easy if we possessed a few accurate 
collations of typical MSS properly arranged/ 

Perhaps a good step towards this end would be 
to arrange complete lists of the singular and sub¬ 
singular readings of our oldest witnesses, as ABS, 
especially for B, oecause this MS serves as standard 
for the collations of the larger Cambridge Septua- 

Another fact worth mentioning m this connexion 
is, that every new witness, in spite of the great 
number of MSS already collated and the still 
greater number of variations extracted from them, 
adds a new reading, even for the Psalms, for 
which some 120 MSS have been used for HP. 
See, for instance, the spelling vp6<r<rx€s insteatl of 
first making its appearance in Kenyon, 
Facs^irniles^ plate v. Ps 79 (80) 

(2) (3) The same is the case with the Versions and 
Quotations, On these see above, §§ iv. and vi. As 
but few of the Greek Fathers are accessible in 
trustworthy editions, a large field waits here for 
patient ancl careful workers. But, even before these 
minuticB be settled, can and must be used for 
that purpose for which it is of the greatest import¬ 
ance, namely the textual criticism of the Hebrew 
Bible. 

vii. UsK OF <!&.* — The remark of Swete has 
already been quoted—that possesses a new and 
increasing importance in the field of biblical study 
(p. 437^ n.f). 1 ts value as a witness to the Hebrew 

text was recognized partially in the time of Origen 
and Jerome, and afresh in the days of the Renais¬ 
sance and onwards from tlie 17th cent. ; but it can 
be fully acknowledged only by those who adopt 
the views maintained chiefly by Olshausen, Lagarde, 
and their followers, that all existing MSS of the 
H ebrew OT go back to a single ollicial copy or re- 
cension, made up somewhere in Palestine, perhaps 
at Jamnia, about the 2nd cent, after Christ. To 
quote only one statement. G. Moore (SB01\ 
* Judges,’ p. 23) writes— 

* The other Ancient Versions [except <3]—the Latin of St. 
Jerome in its Vulcate form O), the Syriac (©), and the Jewish 
Targum (XT) are all based on the Palestinian uebrew Standard 
Text of the tnd cent, a.d., os are also the new Greek transla¬ 
tions of and the revisions of O after these, and in the 

main the translation found [for Judeos] in i^DViimN [i.e. B and 
its allies]. The pre-hexaplarie i3 aXoTie re^reeents a Hebrew 
text older than the ojicial revision ^nade in the school of Jt. 
Aqiba.* 

In other words, (!& represents for us (1) the 
exegetical tradition, or at least the exegetieal 
opinions of a Jewish scliool, or — if that name 
asserts too much — of individual scholars more 
than 2000 years before our time; it is the oldest 
commentary on the Hebrew Bible in existence ; 
(2) Avlien re-translated into Hebrew — with the 
necessary precautions, of course—it represents for 
us the Hebrew MS (or MSS) lying before its 
authors, which is 1000 years older than the oldest 
MS at present at our disposal, and 300 years older 
than the one to which all of our Hebrew MSS go 
back. 

In the first instance, it is sufficient to recall 
the great number of hnpax legomena which occur 
in the limited range of Old Hebrew literature. In 
the second place, we learn flrst that the palaeo- 
graphical character of the pre-Massoretio MSS 
was very different from ours: few matres lectionis, 
no vowels, no litterce Jinnies, no separation of 
words, so tliat even in liturgical books there was 
uncertainty about those points (cf. Ps 105 (106)^ 
dya^alvovTes = D*yv tor Q;’Vy); perhaps abbreviation 

*Of. for the followingi Sw. oh. v. 'The Septuagint aa a 
Vertlon,* pp. 814-^1. 
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strokes for n, □, n; see Lagarde, Mittheilungen, 

i. 21; Fel. Perles, Analekten (1895, pp. 4-35). 

The second fact that comes to lignt from a com- 

arison of and i!Si is, that there is a great 

ifference between particular books or sets of 
books in the OT. This arises partly from the 
circumstance that all the books are not due to 
the same translators, but still more from the 
different character of the text lying before them. 
That Isaiah, for instance, found an interpreter not 
worthy of this book, was remarked loim ago by 
Zwingli ; the translator of Job, says Swete, p, 
316, was perhaps more familiar with Greek pagan 
literature than with Semitic poetry; where the 
grandson of Jesus Sirach made his mistakes, we 
can judge better now than before. But more im¬ 
portant is the fact that already the Hebrew texts 
used by the translators ditterea in varying degrees 
from the Massoretic text. 

The differences between (5r and fH can be tabu¬ 
lated as touching the sequence or the subject- 
matter. The differences of the subject-matter are, 
of course, of greater interest; they are of a three¬ 
fold character—additions, omissions, variations. 

On the differences of sequence see Sw. pp. 231- 
242. There are unimportant differences in Gn 
31. 36. 47, Ex 20 (order of commandments); Nu 
1. 6. 26, Jos 9. 19 (vol. ii. p. 782); great differences 
in Ex 35-40, 3 Regn. 4. 5. 6. 7. 10. 11, Pr 15. 20. 24, 
Jer 25-41. On Ex. see vol. i. p. 810 f.; on Kings, 

ii. 862 ft*. ; on Prov., Sw. p. 241 ; on Jer., vol. iii. p. 
573 f.).* Very awkward is the different number¬ 
ing of the Psalms. 

On the difference in the subject-matter see Sw. 
242 ff. If we were to have a complete edition of 
Origen’s Ilexapla with its critical signs, it would 
be convenient to see at a glance the omissions and 
additions. 

The Law offers the smallest number of dif¬ 
ferences ; but besides some famous additions, as 
Gn 4® dUXdwfxev els rb weblov, the second Kaipdv (who 
has been erased in Cod. A 10^^) 10®®-®^ Hia. is 
(1 Ch A)—his addition, in connexion with 
other variations, made the whole clironology of the 
world different, see vol. i. p. 397 ff; Oikonomos, 

iii. 703-835—there are smaller additions of interest, 
as 8 sons of Japheth for 7 in Gn 10; 11 nations 
for 10 in Gn 15^®’ (the addition of the EuaToi, either 
overlooked by Origen or wanting in his copy); 
6 sons of Heaan for 3 in 25®; 13 heinous offences 
for 12 in Dt 27 (on v.® see Grinfield, Apology, pp. 
xii, 191). 

On Joshua, which does not seem to have been 
translated together with the Pentateuch, see vol. 
ii. p. 781 ff., and Bennett {SBOT). On the word 
yaiaos —or yaiads; tliis is the accentuation of B^* 
—Oikonomos, ii. 495 651, has 40 pages. 

For Judges, e.g. 16^®* it is sufficient to refer 
to G. Moore. 

The chapters 1 Regn. (Samuel) 17. 18 furnish a 
good example of how much difference of opinion 
still prevails. What Kuenon and Welllmusen call 
a harmonistic omission on the part of (K, is con¬ 
sidered by others as a later interpolation in flfl. 

That & preserved in 3 Regn. (1 K) 8^®;“ a quo¬ 
tation from the Book of Jashar (see vol. ii. p. 551), 
and, with it, what Kittel {Handkom.) styles the 
oldest more explicit confession of Jaliweh in Israel, 
should alone be sufficient to prove its importance. 

For the Book of Psalms even cursive MSS of 
(K enrich our knowledge about the liturgical use 
of the Psalms (see Sw. 250); in the alphabetic psalm 
146 the missing letter i is restored, perhaps only 

* B. Pick in The (Americ.) Independent (1897, p. 1278) wrltef 
on Cornill's edition of Jeremiah (in SBOT) : ‘ If I have counted 
right, no lese than 1821 words have thus been eliminated from 
the text; and it is surprising that none of these relegated pea- 
sages concern any of the quotations from Jer. in the NT.* 
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by conjecture. The addition to Pa 13* quoted in 
Ho ia omitted by A and 95 cursives out of 
105. Already Jerome declared the codices of (!& 
which contain it, to be interpolated from Ro 3. 
If this be 80 , the agreement of fc<B, on which for 
the NT Westcott-lfort laid so much stress, ia of 
no great value at least for the I’aalms; * on the 
other hand, it is to the credit of these MSS if they 
have preserved a text similar to that in the hands 
of St. Paul.—On Ps 151 see Oikonomos, iii. 634 f.; 
on the ecclesiastical Canticles and the Prayer of 
Manasses among them, Nestle, Sst, iii. 6 fl.; and 
note that this niece has not been utilized for the 
Creek Coneordaiices of Tronimius and Hatoh- 
Kedpath (cf. dve^ix^Laaro^^ dwirbararo^^ Acrre/icros). 

On Proverbs Lagarde’s early book of 1863 is 
still useful. 

Whether the shorter form of Job, in which, 
according to Jerome’s reckoning, ‘septingenti 
ferine aut octingenti versus desunt,’ preserved a 
primitive form, or is, on the contrary, the ellect 
of abbreviation, see vol. ii. p. 164 ; and correct 
there the statement from Origen, that sometimes 
16 or 19 verses were missing, into 14 or 15 {Ex¬ 
pository TimtSy X. 6‘23 ; Sw. 255). 

On Esther see vol. ii. p. 774 ; the Greek of the 
book reminds one of 2 Mac. (cf. TpiaaXiT'ifjpio^); on 
Jeremiah see ii. 572 ; and cf. i. 252 as to the 
identity of language in Jer. and Baruch, which 
book in all MSS of (S is immediately connected 
with Jer. and Lamentations. On the heading 
of the latter see vol. iii. p. 22. On Daniel see 
i. 657. Dn 11*® is the only pa.ssage where the 
name of the 'Pw/Aatot occurs in a translation from 
the Hebrew (for D’iPij as in ^ Nu 24*-^). The 
attinity of the Greek of this book with that of 
1 Eftdras has been justly pointed out in i. 761. 

In Jeremiah, Esther, and Daniel (!& oilers con¬ 
siderable passages not to be found in HR; bftt in 
addition to these has preserved whole bookM, 
some of them of the hignest historical or theo¬ 
logical interest, which are not to be found in the 
Hebrew Canon, partly because they were origin¬ 
ally written in Greek, partly for unknown reasons. 

The number of these books varies greatly in 
the still existing documents; of others only the 
titles have survived; a certain number remained 
known through the medium of the mediieval Bible 
as * Apocrypha’ even in the Protestant Churches. 
On those see art. APOCRYPHA, vol. i. p. Ill 11'., and 
the snecial articles, as Baruch, i. 251 ; f Bel and 
THE Dragon, 276; Esdras, first and second, 
767, 763 Jeremy, Epistle of, vol. ii. p. 678; 
Judith, 822; Maccabees, books OF(i.-v.), vol. iii. 
p. 187; Manasses, Prayer of, 232; further, 
SiRACH, Three Children (Song of the), 
Susanna, Wisdom of Solomon. 

That the collection of these books, though it is 

• Swete’i atatement, that Orig’en marked the passage with on 
obelus, locks reliable testimony; the words of Jerome ore 
curious : ‘ in hebraico non habefi n^c etss in teptiutginta inter- 
pretibua^ sed In editione vulgata, qua grace dicitur et in 
toto orbe diversa est.' The words in italics are omitted in 
Field’s quotation from ed. Vail. iv. 668. 

t The DUBxlingfact that on the margin of the Syro-Hexaplaric 
text of Baruch there are 8 notes stating that certain words in 
117 2S are not found in the Hebrew, which has been quot^ for 
a Hebrew orinn of this part of the book (1. 262 ; Sw. 276, n. 8, 
from Bevan In Knepo. Bibl, i. 494), is in contradiction to the 
remark at the head of the book, that the whole was obelized by 
Origen, and finds a very simple solution. For these notes do 
not refer to the text of Barui h, but of the Hebrew OT quoted 
by Baruch 2» from Dt 28“. Origen called attention to the fact 
that the generalizing ‘ every man ’ ar9/»«KrM in Bor 2* has no 
to correspond In Dt 28“. Thus these notes ore a 
token of the great core which Origen bestowed on his Hexapla. 

t On the sUtement of 8w. p. 266, and Thackeray (DB, 
vol. i. p. 758), that Cod. A entitles both books listiK. of. Nestle, 
Marpinalien (1893), p. 28 f., where it Is shown that this is 
merely due to the knife of the English bookbinder, who cut 
awi^ in both oases the first line of the title (or EtCmm) 


transmitted to us almost exclusively through the 
Church, began to form itself in pre-Christian times, 
is clear from the contents (see vol. i. 117, iii. 36). 
A trace that (& did’ered from in its order and 
extent may be found in Josephus ; for he uses not 
only the Greek Esdras and the Additions to Esther, 
but follows also the order of ®t (not il^) when he 
counts 5 books of Moses, 13 Prophetical and 4 
jPoetical books, placing, apparently, Chronicles, 
Ezra-Nehemiah, Estlier (from the Hagiographa) 
after Kings (see Strack, ‘ Kanon des Aly in 
FEE^ ix. 752). 

On some lists of other Apocryphal books see Sw. 
p. 281; the Catalogue of the Sixty Books begins 
after the canonical and so-called ‘apocryphal’ books 
(the two Wisdoms, etc.) ; Kai 6aa d7r6xpu0a* 'A5d/i, 
'Evc&x» Adgex* llaT-ptdpxai, IIpotrei/Y^ Tai<r^0, ’E\5d5, 
AiaOi^Krj Avd\rj\f/is M. etc. It is an interesting 

q^uestion, whether a trace of this apocryphal tradi¬ 
tion is not to be found already in Sirach (49^**^®). 
For, after he has gone through the whole literature 
of the OT down to Zorobabel and Nehemias, he 
suddenly returns to Enoch, Joseph, Shem, Seth, 
and Adam. 

In an appendix to the Cambridge Septuagint at 
least two of these books have found a place—the 
Psalms of Solomon (the apparatus being much en¬ 
larged in the 2nd ed. (iii. 765 IT.)) ami the Greek 
fragments of the Book of Enoch (for the first time 
added in the 2nd ed. (iii. 789 ff.)). On the Psalms 
of Solomon cf. the German translation of Kittel in 
Kautzsch, DieP8eudepigrapheny\21-\4t%l on Enoch, 
the new Berlin edition. Das Buck Henoch^ heraus- 
gegeben von Dr. Joh. Flemming und Dr. L. Rader- 
macher, 1901, Much to be w^comed would be a 
collection of the OT apocrypha as sketched by Sw. 
p. 285, including amongst other remains the Best 
of the Words of Baruchy the Apocalypse of Baruchy 
the Testament of Abrahamy parts of the Oracula 
Sibyllinay the Testaments of the XII PatriarchSy 
the Latin Ascension of Isaiah (with the new Greek 
Fragments publishecl by Grenfell - Hunt in The 
Amlixrst PapyHy part i. 1900; see on it F. C, 
Hurkitt, The Vlassxcal RevieWy xiv. 457-469); per¬ 
haps also the Latin versions of 4 Esdrasy Assump^ 
tion of Mosesy Book of Jubilees. 

All these additions and omissions cover but the 
smaller part of the differences between pSi and (K; 
far more numerous are the variations in the proper 
sense of the word, the passages where offers a 
reading different from iR. On this point cf. Sw. 
part ii. ch. v. ‘ The SeptiiaMt as a Version,’ and 
part iii. ch. iv. ‘The Gre^ Versions as aids to 
Biblical Study.’ A thorough, accurate, and cautious 
comparison between and (K will exhibit these 
variations. The comparison must be cautious, 
else there is the risk of stating variations where 
there are none, and it must be accurate and 
thorough, else real variations might be overlooked. 
In the first place, care must be taken to eliminate 
as much as possible from (Sr all intra-Greek corrup¬ 
tions, i.e. clerical errors, that sprang up in the 
course of transmission of the Greek text, and it is 
a mistake of many Commentaries to rest content 
to take the text of the small Cambridge Septuagint 
as the standard, as former scholars used to acquiesce 
in that of the Sixtina. Take as example the latest 
German Commentary on Genesisy that of Gunkel 
(GBttingen, 1901), and the very first note touching 
the textual criticism of this book. It concerns the 
use of the Divine names in ch. 2, and runs : ‘ mn* 
is found in Genesis in Hebrew ooly in chs, 2. 3 
(LXX, differing from the Hebrew, has m 2®* ^ 

6 $€6$).* Now, this is true of the Codex Alexan- 
drinuB: if Gunkel had used the editio Sixtina, he 
would have had to add vv.®* ”; and if we are still 
more oiroumsj^t, as commentators ought to be, and 
I resort to Phuo, Field’s Hexaplay the collations of 
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Holmes, the versions as witnesses for (!R, we must 
add further v.^; i.e. not 5 times, but 8 times, 
omits nin' in this chapter, and has it only twice 
^yy 18 . 16 ) * The second care must be to observe 
the practice of these translators; cf. Sw. p. 326: 
‘ The Alexandrian translators, while loyal to their 
orimnal, sometimes even to a fault, manifest 
notning like the slavish adherence to the letter 
with which Aquila has been charged. They often 
amplify and occasionally omit; they render the 
same Hebrew words by more than one Greek 
equivalent, even in the same context; they intro¬ 
duce metaphors or grammatical constructions which 
have no pmce in the Hebrew text, and probably at 
no time had a place there, or they abandon figures 
of speech where they exist in the original.* There 
is no mention here of the fact especially urged by 
Frankel, that the translators followed some sort 
of exegetical tradition (L. Frankel, Vorstudien zu 
der Septuaginta^ 1841; Ueber den Einjlnss der 
paldatinischen Exegese auf die alexandrinische 
Hermeneutiki 1851). We must further bear in 
mind that the translators were accustomed to the 
Aramaic speech rather than to the Hebrew. To 
the examples quoted by Sw. p. 319, add, for in¬ 
stance, Ps 59 (60)® ['m = Airis, 140 (141)® Dn'o*iin:^ 
evdoKlais abrQif, Already Jerome remarked on this 
word in Ec 1^^ myn = Trpoalpeais : * non hebraicum 
sermonem exprosserunt, sed syrum.* On meanings 
attached to Hebrew roots known to us only from 
Arabic see Sw. p. 498, Ps 83 (84)^ StixTH, Dn 7®* 
(LXX) mdrj=^ Vnesy. 

A glance into modern commentaries or the 
‘Critical Notes* after the Hebrew text in SBOT 
will show the importance of iB in this direction. 
No conscientious commentator on the Hebrew OT 
can dispense with constant reference to (ffii. We 
quote some examples from the first chapter of some 
nooks in SB0T-- 

In Gn 1 Ball replaces o'lpp by ; but he, too, 

has overlooked the interesting variant in v.io (like all commen¬ 
taries [to our knowledge, Dillinann, Spurred, Uolzinger, 
Gunkell, except T. G. Meiritel, Critische Polyglotten’Con/eremen 
uber das erste Buck Mose^ 1790; a work of praisewor^y In¬ 
dustry), A giving the sing. O the pL i.6. 

the latter being confirmed by Ps 136 (130)®, where OB has the 
plural, O the singular. The same difference occurs 23 

(0 * his works’) ; and that this is not unintentional, is shown by 
theTargura Jonathan, which understands the passage of those 
10 wondrous works which God is said by rabbinical wit to have 
created. 

In Lv 1 Driver receives readings of 0 into the text In vv.*-7. •. W; 
in Nu 1 Paterson in v.u Smyi for Vmyi, CB. For Jos 1 It is 
•utheient to qtiote Bennett’s remark on v.3: ' In this and other 
coses glosses, et(3., not found in 0 are probably glosses later 
than the MS from which 0 was tran^ted, and therefore 
better treated os variations of the text.’ 

A remark on Judges by Moore has already been quoted; in 
110 he reads 'p*70yn for oyn; one witness of 0 and the Ooptio 
offering the dcmblet fAtrk r»v KtuZ The original read¬ 

ing, the simple Amalec, has been found since, for the first time, 
in the Latin LugdunensiflL published by U. Robert 

On Samuel, aRer what has been done by Thenius, Wellhausen, 
Driver, Klostermann, Budde, H. P. Smith, any word is super¬ 
fluous; but the question may be asked, whether one would 
have found, «.y., in 1 S 1** the true reading -iCy for 

by mere conjecture without the help of the versions (ir 
fjLtrxm And if we hod hit on il in this way, we 

should not have had the same confidence in its truth os we 
have now, when it is attested by the oldest witness attainable. 

As far as we have seen, in every part vf the SBOT that has 
appeared as yet, one or more readings from 0 have been received 
into the text in the first chapter by such different scholars os 
Comill, Toy, Wellhausen, Siegfried, Ramphauson, Guthe, KitteL 
But how much remains to be done may be illustrated by two 
examples from 1 Ch 1. On v.® Kittel remarks: * 0 -b ElXir«; it 
has crept in by error from v.i after JV (ct 0 l),’ overlooking the 


* Even in v.l® it is omitted by a few witnesses (Cod. 87, 
Ambrosius), but Augustine testifies to it, saying expressly: 
*Nullo mono vocare arbitror . . . quod ab ipso divfni libri 
huius exordio . . . usque ad huno locum, nusquam positum 
est Dominus Deus, sed tantummodo Deus: nuno vero ubi od 
id ventum est . . . ita Soriptnra locuta est; £t sumpsit 
Dominus Deus.’ 


fact that 0 has * Elisa’ among the sons of Japhelh already in 
Gn 103. Again, in v.03 Kittel omits to mention the additional 
names Raguel and Nabdoel, offered by many witnesses. Just os 
in Genesia 1/ oartjully compared vnth flD, 0 turns out to be 
the most valuable for the eaeplanation of the Hebrew Bible. 

But is not less indispensable to the study of 
the NTli see on this point Sw, pp. 460-457; Pearson’a 
judgment (at the head of this article); Thayer’s 
art. Language of the NT, vol. iii. p. 40. To 
quote only one example; dyawrjrbt and poroyevi/it 
both correspond in (!S to Heb. n'li;; the one ocoura 
in the Synoptic Gospels, the other in John. 

Nor can the student of Ecclesiastical Literature 
succeed without familiarity with (see Sw.pt. iii. 
ch. V. ‘ Influence of the LxX on Christian Litera¬ 
ture,* p. 461 IF.). The doctrinal as well as the 
devotional writings are full of its influence. Take 
a book like Brightman’s Liturgies^ Eastern and 
Western, where the quotations are printed in 
black type, or an edition like that of the Apostolic 
Constitutions by Lagarde, which gives at the foot 
of the text the references to the biblical pas¬ 
sages ; the index of the latter shows more quota¬ 
tions from the OT than from the NT. 

Even many works of Christian art cannot be 
understood without recourse to (!R. Cf. D. Kauf- 
mann, ‘ Errors in the Septuagint and the Vulgate 
from which Illustrations and Sculptures derived 
their origin* [JQB xi. 163-166). If we speak of 
the firmament, wo do so because (Sr used <rrep4wfia, 
considering the heavens as frozen water. 

One side of the importance of ®r, which Pearson 
was not yet able to appreciate, lies in the value it 
has for Semitic philology^ apart from the exegesis 
of the OT, The system of Hebrew vocalization is 
an invention of about the 7th cent. A.D.; how the 
words were pronounced in the time of Christ, or 
Isaiah, or king Mesha,—(Si calls him Mo^aa, see 
vol. iii.p. 349,—or David, or Moses, we do not know. 
Our oldest witness is again the transliteration 
of proper names and other words in (B. Whether 
nouns of the form 1)^9 melek were still heard as 
monosyllables (malk), can be ascertained by the 
help of (Sr. To have pointed out this importance 
of is one of the merits of Lagarde (Uehersicht, 
etc.); the Supplement to the Concordance of Hatch- 
Red path (Fasc. i., containing a Concordance to 
the Proper Names occurring in the Septuagint, 
1900) helps much to facilitate studies in this direc¬ 
tion. These transliterations have, vice versd, their 
bearing on the question of Greek pronunciation; 
see some remarks in this direction by Kittel {SBOT, 
‘Chronicles,* p. 52f.) and Macke, Erasmus oder 
BeuchXin (Sie^urg, Progr. 1900). 

On the place which (Sr occupies in the history of 
the Greek Language, philologists now judge much 
more favourably than twenty years ago; cf. ch. 
iv. in Sw. 289-314, ‘ the Greek of the Septuagint,* 
and add to the literature quoted there, p. 314, a 
reference to Iv. Korsunskie, Perevod LXX (Moskoa, 
1878, 704 pp.), in Russian: The version of thd 
Septuagint and its importance in the history ^ 
Greek Languajge and Lxteratwre : further, Thayers 
art. Language op the NT, vol. iii. p. 36 ff.; and 
Paul Kretschmer, ‘Die Entstehung der Koine’ 
(Sitzungsb, d, Wiener Ak., phU. hist. Kl., yoi, 143, 
and s^arately, 1900); All^rt Thumb, Die griech- 
ische Sjfrrache vm Zeitalter dea Hellenismus: Beitrdge 
zur Geschichte und Beurtheilung der Eotvi^, Strass- 
burg, 1901 (cf. Ed. Schv^zer in Neue Jahrh. 1901, 

6 233fir.); Oikonomos, 11 . 914ff.; Grinfield, 146; 

. A. A. Kennecly, ‘ Recent R^earch in the Lan¬ 
guage of the NT* {Expos. Times, xii, 341, 455, 
557 ); J. H. Moulton {tb. y. 362 in the notice of 
G. A. Deissmann, Bible Studies; Authorized Tr. 
by Alexander Grieve ; Edinburgh, Clark, 1901 *), 

* Interoatingare the philolo^ool remarks of Origen (new ed.^ 
ii. 807, Wr ykp wn'EhXMvm i wpssnpcpip . , 
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If the use and importance of CEr are such even in 
the unsatisfactory condition in whicli it lies at | 
present before us, how much more will these be 
acknowledged when we have a better edition 
of it. In such an edition, also, the accessory 
matter will demand due attention, the capitula¬ 
tion, lections, etc. (see Sw. pp. 342-366, ‘Text- 
divisions : Stichi, Chapters, Lections, Catence *). 

(a) In careful MSS of the classics (as in those of Demosthenes, 
Ilorodotus) the lines have been counted by hundreds or by 
fifties, and their total stated at the end, betiause the copyists 
were paid according to their number, the normal line or 
being the Homeric hexameter of 16 syllables or 87 to 88 
letters on an average.* This has been introduced into Bible 
MSH. One of the copyists of B, for instance, preserved on the 
margins the numbers from the M8 which he copied; so did 
l^aul of Telia from the copy which he translated (616) into 
Syriac. Afterwards the numbers were gathered into sticho- 
metrical lists ; the moat important of those lists are that in the 
Codex Claromontan\iH, the one first published by Mommsen, and 
that of Nicephorus; see Sunday, Sxudia Bihlica^ iil. 266; Sw. 
346; Berger, IJistoire de la Vulgate^ 1893, pp. 316-327, 363 ; 
C. H. T\irner In JThSt^ ii. (Jan. 1901) 236. For books like 
Birochand Job (with asterisks, 2200 ; without, 1600 atichi) these 
lists are especially valuable. 

(/>) Jerome Introduced into his Latin Bible the custom of 
writing the text accordirig to sAnae-linea, kmXm or 
‘quod in Demosthene et Tullio solet fieri'; the same was done 
f(»r the Greek Dodrkaprovheton by Ilesychius of Jerusalem, 
who at the same time divided the text into chapters. 

(c) Such a capitulation is found already in some of our oldest 
MSS, as ABS ; for several books B gives oven a double capitula¬ 
tion, dividing, for inatance, Proverbs into 61 and 16, Ecclea 
into 26 and 7, Canticles into 40 and 6 chapters. Likewise the 
Syriac Ilexapla (aiqiarently from the copy from which it 
was taken) has in Joshua 62 and 11, Judges 65 and 7, 3 Regn. 
106 and 18 chapters. In the same version and several Greek 
Mss summaries, orxi^«A«i«, are added, and lists of them 
prefixed to the books (Sw. p. 364). The ' Synopsis' ascribed to 
Chrj’Bostom is, to a largo extent, nothing but a collection of 
such The 88 chapters into whitm Ilesychius divided 

Isaiah have been pub]ishe<i lately by M. Faulhaber (Jlesychii 
J/ieroaolf/rnitani Interprctatio Itsaica prophetce, Frlburgi, 1900). 
These capitulations may become important hints for the 
(jlassification of MSS. In Canticles the summaries assume the 
character of stage directions; see Er. Klostermann, ‘ Eine alte 
UoIIonvertoilung zuni Hohenliede’ (ZATW xlx. (1899) 168-162, 
from ('oil. V), 

(f/) The beginning and the end of the Lessons, which were 
read in Church alrcjwly in the times of Origen and still earlier, 
W('re marked with and riXtf, the 0 < caHion sometimes being 
addofl on which the lesson was rea<l (Sw. p. 366). An early 
S]>ccimen was the copy from which Paul of Telia made his 
version. 

On the division of the Psalter into 20 see Sw. p. 859, 

or any printed Greek (Jhurch-Psalter. 

Interesting is the difTeront numbering of the Commandments 
of the Decalogue in AB (see Sw. p. 365), and the division of the 
Book of the Covenant (Ex 26-23) into 77 sections In the Codex 
Zittaviensis (H. A. Uedpath in Jaxpoa. 2'imcs, viiL 383). 

All tiu'su particulars must be attended to in a 
future edition, soniewliat in the same way as in 
the edition of tferome’s Latin NT published by 
Words worth-White; but the chief difliculty is 
about the constitution of the text. For some 
books, as Judges, Esther, Tobit, it will be indis¬ 
pensable to ^ive parallel texts. In the closing 
chapter of Ins Introduction Swete has sketched 
some of the lines on which a future edition must 
he jirepared. But before this ^reat work can be 
finished, and for the heuellt of all who cannot 
atlbrd to procure it, it seems desirable to put 
together, either on the outer margins of the minor 
edition or in an Appendix, those emendations of 
the errors of B which are certain or all but certain. 
Still better would he a Commentary on which is 
os urgently needed os a Grammar and a Lexicon A 

T 0 V tit rit Zrm \ ill. 169, *1 iri ’EjSptufuou 

vturmtru tv^ivrti rijf Xilir imptvvf iretp' ’'EkX*)riv U¥»irtirXtt- 
Zf i-r’ «AA*'r «r«AAwr *<•/ rttitiftr ««) iriT6ir,Kf»»t lrp*w 
But this very word is fouud ia Cicero, ad Attio. 

xlii. 29. 

* By a happy fortune the lines In the Greek NT of the 
Wurtemberg Bible Society at Stuttgart agree as closely as 
possible with the length of the ancient rrixtil see Nestle, 
Introduction, p. 49. 

t Take some examples at haphazard. In 8 Regpi. 18^0 all 
texts (MSS, etc.) give xai /SmrfXimt ('and helnimt 

the kingdomA has ('he took an oath of the king¬ 

dom'). This is correct; the translator mistook It for 


APPENDIX: THE LATER GR. VERSIONS,--Th^ 
question whether was used also in Palestine ia 
the synagogues, has been answered aflirmatively 
and negatively. At all events after had passed 
into the hands of the Church, and an official Heb. 
text, diflerent from the old one, had received the 
approbation of the liahbis, attempts were made 
among the Jews at new translations From Justin 
we learn that the Jews declared to be wrong in 
some details {p.^ elvai (v rt<riv dhr^dij), and that they 
tric^ new translations (auroi i^rjycLa-dat ireipwyrat). 
IrensBus mentions two who dared such a thing in 
his time (wf fvioL tpaciv tCjv fxeOepfxrfPcvciy ToXjtwvTwv 
rdj 'ypa0ds)~Theodotion of Ephesus and Aquila of 
Pontus, both Jewish proselytes. Oripn was so 
zealous as to procure both tliese translations and, 
in addition, that of Symmachus and parts of 
three more. With those materials he composed 
his Hexapla (see above). And all that we knew 
till quite recently of these translations — apart 
from a few Talmudic translations from Aquila— 
we owed to Origen. It was only in 1897 tliat 
the first fragments of a separate copy of Aquila 
were found among the palimpsests of the Tavlor- 
Schechter collection ; hut even those may go back 
to the library of Origen. For brevity’s sake we 
must refer to Sw. jm. 29-58. 

(1) The version of Aquila, according to one tr^i- 
tion vepOeplSrjt or vevdcpbi of the emperor Hadrian, 
superintendent of the building of iElia Capitolina, 
won for Christianity, but finally pupil of K. 'Ahiha, 
is the most literal imaginable. By the emperor 
Justinian it was ordered tliat no other was to be 
used in the Jewish synagogues. It is therefore 
possible that the copy of which fragments were 
found among the H^rew-Greek palimpsests from 
Cairo, and which is ascribed to the 6tli cent., may 
have been a synagogue copy. But as it has been 
used for Jewish purposes apparently by the same 
time and hand which turned the fragments of 
Origen’s Hexapla to the same use, both Greek 
MSS may have come from the same quarter; and 
of the Hexapla it is the more probable that it 
came from Christian hands, because fragments of 
Greek MSS of the NT were found along with 
them. See, besides the publi(;ation of Burkitt, 
Taylor’s new book mentioned above. On plates 
iii-viii it contains portions of Fs 90-92. 96-98. 
102. 103. Another small hut interesting fragment 
of Aquila (mentioned by Sw. p. 170, postscript) has 
been published by Grenfell-liunt in The Amherst 
Papyri, part i. (Lond. 1900, pp. 30, 31). On the 
top of a letter from Rome, written probably be¬ 
tween 260 and 285 A.D., an uncial hand of the late 
3rd or, more probably, early 4tli cent, has written 
part of the first verse of the Epistle to the Hebrews, 
and a more cursive hand, apparently about the 
time of Constantine, the first 5 verses of Genesis 
in ©, followed by the version of Aquila. These 
two biblical fragments may therefore claim ‘ to he 
amongst the earliest known, and the Genesis frag¬ 
ment IS the oldest authority for the first 6 verses.* 
In the Aquila fragment the beginning of v.* and 
the end of v.® are here recorded for the first time. 

The Hebrew text which was translated by 
Aquila agrees very closely with i#l; hut it is 
interesting to observe that, of his few variations, 
some at least hav^ the support of still existing 
Hebrew MSS, The tetragrammaton m.r is written 
in the old Hebrew letters. The version seems to 
have covered the whole of the Hebrew canon. 

('and he satiaMd,* hifrAtiriX Affaln, we have hi 19^1 U irttufAMn 
Kvplw for »v» t9 w9. ttvpitt, tne latter being read in A. A 

commentary would have further the task of callmg attention to 
the interpunction; of. P« 44 (46)7, where it is a question whether 
there must be a comma before iwd after i 6tt(, or in v.8 after 
izprh ri, or in Is 611 after w^d mwtrrm.XMt* fzu In Is 

^0 kwuBu is in the Concordance of Hateb-Kodpath referred to> 
while it is a verb, etc. 
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Strange is the statement of Origen on Lamenta¬ 
tions (new edition, iii. 256) : ‘'E/cdotrty dk *AKij\a sal 
^codorlufvos iv rots dp'^von oi ^ofrat, fxdvov W Lvfifidxov 
Kal tQv 'E/35o/ti5/copra, especially when we compare 
the same autlior’s remark on 4*® (p. 276): 6 Si 
*AK^\at i<prf jryeV/jLa /j.vKT'/jpufy rfp,Qy, Xilffifiaxos Si tuo^ 
ft, ij. (see Field, ii, 743 ff.). 

(2) Theodotion’s work—on his date see Sw. p. 
42 f., and Th. Zahn, FEE* ix. 403 (on Irenaous)— 
was rather a revision of (Sr than an independent 
version, the revision being made on the whole upon 
the basis of ilH. For a specimen of it see Jer 4(r'‘**® 
and the Bk. of Daniel, where it replaced the original 
<Si; see S, R. Driver, The Book of Daniel^ in the 
Cambridge Bible for Schools, 1900, pp. xviii, xcviii-c. 
The statement that his version seems to have in¬ 
cluded Baruch {Diet, Chr, Biog, iv. 44; Sw. p. 44, 
etc.) is to be corrected after the explanation given 
above, p. 450, note t. Cf. on Theodotion (whose 
name has the same meaning as that of the Tar- 
gumist Jonathan), Rahlfs in GGN, 1898, p. 109. 

(3) The works of Symmachus, including a Com¬ 
mentary on St. Matthew,* Origen got from a 
Christian woman, Juliana,t who had received 
them from tlie author himself. If Aquila is the 
most important of the three because of his literal¬ 
ness, Symm. is in many respects the most interest¬ 
ing for his attempt to produce good Greek and for 
many of his interpretations; cf. Gn 1^ iKTureu b 
debs tSv AvOpojwov iv eUbvi Siarpbptp* SpOiov [6 ^eds] 
iKTL(T€v avrbu with 1 S 28^^ (Nestle, Afarginalien, 
p. 3). 

(4) Besides these versions of the whole of the 

OT, Origen had at his disposal for single books 
two or three other versions, which from their 
place in the llexapla got the designations Quinta 
{e' 7ripTrrrj)y Sexta (s' iKTr])y Septima {^" ifidbfXTj). As 
to whence and when he obtained them, tradition 
varies (see Sw. p. 63ff.): one at Nicopolis near 
Actium, the other at Jericho ; one under Caracalla, 
the other under Alexander Severus. One at least 
is reported to liave been found iv wlOois; from tiiis 
and from tlie expression of Eusebius, ovk oW’ SOev 
Sk Tivwv "^bv irdXfln XavOavobaas xfibvov els <pCbs 

dvLX^eifaaSy it lias been concluded that they were, 
perhaps, hidden during a time of persecution, and 
that the one found at Nicopolis may have been a 
relic of the early Christianity of Epirus (see Sw. 
p. 65, quoting from Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, p. 
432). But irldoL —see Sw. p. 63, n. 2—are mentioned 
elsewhere, as used for preserving books iii.stead of 
cistcB ot capsm. Jerome attributes both to Jewish 
translators; but they seem rather to be due to 
Cliristians. The author of the Quinta is charac¬ 
terized by Field as omnium elcgantissimns. Which 
of the books of the Ol' wore preserved in them 
is not quite clear ; in the Quinta at all events 
4 Regn., Job, Psalms, Ccanticles, Minor Prophets; 
in the Sexta also Job, Psalms, Canticles, Hao 3. 

A kind of version sometimes seems to be quoted 
as b :ZbDos (see Sykiac Versions) and 6 'Eppatos; 
but under the latter designation are to be under¬ 
stood Greek quotations from the Hebrew, due to 
such authors as were acquainted with that lan¬ 
guage. 

'Hie so-called Grcecus Venetus, a version of part 
of the OT, preserved in a single MS of the 14th 
or 15th cent, at Venice, is interesting as the work 

* On the hope that this work waa still in existence in the 
16th cent see Urt, p. 83. On the sect of the Symmachiani 
■ee Philostrius, de hceres, c. 145: *hseretici alii qui Theodotionis 
•t Symmachi ibidem interpretationem diverso modo sequuntur/ 
and the remark of the same writer, c. 115: * eat hieresis, qua 
iterum post Acuiilam tri^nta hominum interpretationem accipit, 
non illorum beatisslmorum septuaginta duorum qul intern 
inviolateque de Trinitate sentientes ecclesisa cathoiicse (unaa- 
menta certissima trodiderunt interpretantes sorlpturas sacras.* 

t The tombstone of a certain Juliana from Antioch, who died 
at Gerasa, has been found there by Merrill; see RB, 1895, 886; 
fchUrer, OJr* ii 143n.. 382. 


of a mediaeval Jew, perhaps a certain Elisseus at 
the court of Murad i. at Adrianople in the 2nd 
half of the 14th cent. ; it attempts to give the 
Hebrew in Attic Greek and the Aramaic parts of 
Daniel in the Doric dialect, and renders mn' by 
bvTuyn^s, obffnarfjSf Svrov^bs, See the edition of 

O. V. Gebhardt (Leipzig, 1876, with a Preface by 
Franz Delitzsch ; Sw. p. 60). 

The Greek column of the Hebrew - Chaldee- 
Spanish-Greek Polyglot of the Pentateuch, printed 
at Constantinople in Hebrew characters (1647), has 
been transliterated and printed separately (1897) by 
D. C. Hesseling, and described by Lazare Bell(^li 
(Paris, 1897, La version niogrecque du Pentateuche 
rolyglottey It is of interest for the student of 
modern Greek, and so are the translations of the 
whole Bible or of parts of it into modern Greek; 
but they do not fall within the scope of the present 
article. Of tlie OT as a whole tlie Catalogue of 
the British Museum mentions but one edition in 
modern Greek (London, 1840, by H. D. Leeves, 
assisted by N, Banibas). 

Literature. —At the end of the article on the Greek Bible 
Versions {PRK^ iii. 20= Uri. 80) the present writer has ji^iven a 
list of about 280-300 books and articles treatinjf of these versions 
from 1601 up to 1897 in chronoloffical order. Swete gives in his 
JrUroducHont at the end of most chapters, literary references, 
amounting to about 600 in number. The first list (p. 27) em¬ 
braces a mere fraction of the vast literature selected for the 
purpose of representing the progress of knowledge since the 
middle of the j7th cent. It begins with the Critica sacra of S. 
CappHluSy 1661; Pearson's Prtxfaiio and Ussher's Syutajma, 
1666 ; the Prolegoinnxa of Brian Walton, 1667. It is impossible 
to repeat these lists here. A few remarks must suffice. The 
most copious work on (5 that appeared In the 19th cent, is that 
of Oonstontlne Oikonomos letp) twk »' ipiMv^vturSvy 4 vols., Athens, 
1844, 1846, 1846, 1849, more than 8700 pagoa Though it starts 
from wrong promises (canon i('al and Inspired character of (3), it 
contains much useful information; in vol iiL 130 pages are 
devoted to the difference of chronology between ADoikI O, in 
the last vol 170 pages to the quotations of the NT, 826 para¬ 
graphs to a list of the writers who used or praised (3. The 
autnor may be comiiarcd to Grinfield, whose Apology for the 
Septuagint (Ijond. 1860) is equally wrong in its principles, 
but still useful. Of Jewish books L. Frankcl's Vorshtdien zu 
der Septuagmta (Leipzig, 1841) and den Kinjluss der 

paldstvnisc/len Exegese anf die ale.xandrinische Henneneutik 
(1861), are not superseded. A standard work for all times 
remains, H. Hody, de l/ihliorurn textibus originalibus, Oxf. 1706. 
On the views of the ancient Church, eej>ecially Jerome and 
Augustine, it is useful to compare P. Wendland, ‘Zur altesten 
Geschichte der Bibel in der Kirche’ {ZN2'W | I9t)0] 207 ff.). On 
Augustine see also Joh. llaussleiter, Der Axtfbau der altchrist’ 
lichen Litteratur, Eine kntUche Untersuchunp nehst Studien 
zu Cyprian, Victorimis und Augustin (Berlin, 1898 = GGA, 
1898, V. 337-379). Of all the scholars of the 19th cent, none has 
done more in this field than Paul de Lagarde (1827-1801). Of 
his publications which bear directly or indirectly on (3, note: 
Libri apoerj/phi syriace 1861, Constitutiones Apostolicce 1862, 
Arimerkxmgen zxir nrieckischen Uehersetzxing der Proverlnen 
1863, Clementina 1866 (Preface), Pentateuch ko^tisch 1867, 
Materialien zum Pentateuch 1867 (here the notice on the 
original copy of /ID), Genesis groece and Uicronymi gucestiones 
in Oeru 1868, Onomastica sacra 1870, 21887 ^ Psalterium 
Hieronymi 1874, Psalterium mcmphiticurn 1876, Sytmnicia 
L and iL, Semitica ii. 1879, OrientalCa ii., Veteris teMamcnti ab 
Origene reoensiti fragment/^ 1880, Ankundiguiuj einer neuen 
Ausgabe der griechischen llbersetzung 1882, Librorum veteris 
testamenti eanonicorum pars prior grcece 1883 (cf. GGA, 1888, 
1249-62), jEgxjptiaca 1883, iliitheiXungen l.-iv. 1884,1887, 1889, 
1891, Probe ei7ur neuen Ausgabe der lat. Uebersetzungen des 
AT 1886, CatenoB mgypt. 1886, Specimen novas edit, psalterii 
greed 1887, SeptuagintaStudien i.-iii., 1891, Bibliothecce syriaccs 
quae ad philologia/m sacram pertinent 1892, Psalterii grasd 
quinqyuigena prima 1892. Among the MSS he left there is a 
commete collection of the biblical quotations of Au^stine 
(13,176 from OT and 29,640 from NT, now in the Unfversi^ 
Library of Gottingen), MS lAigarde 84, and others; see Cm, 
p. 77. No other scholar can be mentioned beside him. 

Among articles in Encyclopedias add : Hoberg, 'Septuaginta' 
in Wetaier-Welte's Exicyklopaedie * xi. (1899) 147-169. 

To Sw. p. 66 (Lit. on Hexapla) odd the first attempt to collect 
their fragments made by J. Dricsschus (=Dni8lu8) in psahnos 
Davidis veterum interpreXxim fragmenta, Antw. 1681; the 
enlai^ed edition of the collection of Nobilius in the Latin 
transuttion of the editio Sisetina (Rome, 1688, reprinted by 

P. Morinus, 1624, see above, p. 440*); Bohrdt's abridgment of 
Montfauoon's Hexapla (Lips. 1760, 2 volaX 

To Sw. p. 108 (Ooptic version) add: J. Goettsberger, * Die 
syro-kopti^hen Bibelcitate aus den Scholien des Barhebr&us* 
IZATWiai, [19011128-140). 

.To Sw. p. 110 (Ethiopic) add : Osw. Kramer, Die aethiopischs 
Vbersetzung des Zachariat: eine Vorstudie tur Oesohiohts und 
Kritik des Ssptuagintatextes, erstes Heft, Leipzig, 189& 
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To Sw. p. 119 (Armenian) add: J. Goettsbcrger, * Die »ypo- 
armeniachen . . . Bibelcitate . . . dei Barhehr&ua* (ZATW xxL 
(1901J101-1271 

To Sw. p. ^0 (Canon) add: H. Ij. Strack, art. * Kanon des 
Alton Testainentes’ ix. 741-7071 

To Sw. p. 208 (Canonical Books), on Ecclesiastes, add: Dill- 
mann. On Canticles: Wilh, Riedel, Die Aunleaung des 
^hfnliedea, Leipzig, 1898, pp. 105-109, Die Hden. aer jtriech. 
UbersHzuna des UL. On Daniel: Ricssler, Dae Buck Daniel: 
TextkritUcne Crn<<»r«i/c^un^., Stuttgart, 1899, pp. 62-69, where 
the close relation between the LXa of Dan. and 1 E^as is 
recognized. 

To Sw. p. 286 (non-Canonical Books) add : W. J. Moulton, 

* liber die Ui»crlieft;ning und den textkritischen Wert des 
dritton Ezra-Biiches [ZATW, 1899, ii. 209ff. ; 1900, L Ifl.l. 
Judith: Willrich, ‘Esther und Judith,'in Judaica, Qdttlngen, 
1900, 1-39. On Tol)it: M. Bohr, ‘ Aloxandrinus und Sinaiticus 
rum Btiche Tobit' (ZATW xx. [19001243-‘263). On Maccabees: B. 
Niese, Kritik dsr beiden MakkaMerbiicher^ Berlin. 1900 (reprint 
of two articles In IJermea, xxxv, 268-307, 468-627):• Wilfrich, 

* Jason von Kyrene und das ii Makkabaerbuch,' in Judaica. pp. 
131-176. 

Sw. p. 380 on Phlla Note in addition to the paper mentioned 
(874 n. 8) from the PhUoloatts the answer of Wendland-Coiin, 
pp, 621-636, and the rejoinder in voL Ir. pp. 274-279. On 
Josephus the earlier treatises of Spittler (1779) and J. O. 
Scharfeiiberg (1780) still deserve rnentjon. Oikonomos has a 
chapter of 90 pages, on x»i vetpet roTt iOnttoif ro^7f 

^ ipfAinvtm rSt 11. 76flf. 

8w. p. 404 (Quotations in the NT). The extent of these quota¬ 
tions has been estimated by Spearman in the anonymous Letter 
on the Septuagint (1769) as equal in length to Ps 110; by 
Grinfleld (l850) as twice that length or the extent of Mark. 
Tl)e first collection seems to be in the Greek Testament of 
R. Stephen (1660)^ about 260 passages; the first treatment of 
these quotations in England by Bishop Wettenhall, Scrijitnre 
AutheiUic and Faith Certain (1668); further, Randolph, The 
Prophecies and other Texts cited in the NT, 1782, 1827; Grin- 
field, p. 142. On Iliihn see Expos. Times, May 1901, 366. Of 
Dlttmar, Vetus Tesfamentuni in Novo, a second part is in 
course of primaration. 

Sw. p. 477 (Influence of O on Christian Literature). See 
Oikonomos, vol. iv. Kn. NESTLE. 

SEPULCHRE (*1515 ‘crave,* n*ji3i7 * burying-place * 
[Mislm. 11 ) 3 , D’ 3)3 ‘burial lairs or niches*]; Gr. /xpijfAa, 
fjLPffpLeioy * tomb,* ‘ monument,* rd^oj ‘ sepulchre *) is 
represented in Scripture, and particularly in OT, 
not only by these Hebrew and Greek equivalents, 
but also by words and phrases which are synonym¬ 
ous. It is mt ( 1)3 Is 38^®), the stones of the pit 
(1)3 '478 Is 14'®), a man’s house (n^s Is 14'*), his 
everlasting house n’j Ec 12 ®), the house of 
assemblage for all living (d'io ii^)d Job 30^), 
and field of burial (.Tji 3 |in . 117 ^ 2 Ch 20“^). 

Of the terras used (or the grave by the later Judaism none is 
more significant than the house 0 / the living (Q'*nn n'3), and 
this is the euphemism by which the burying-plaoe of the dead 
is now generally designated by modern Jews. * We are the 
dead, they are the living,' f was the remark actually made to 
the present writer by an aged Rabbi in Smyrna, whose office it 
waste atterul at the burial of his Jewish kinsmen, and see them 
laid to their last rest. The ancient Egyptians thought of the 
departed as the living, and called the coffin the chest 0 / the 
livinq. The Egyptian conception of the grave as the everlast¬ 
ing house was not, however, inconsistent with a strongly 
cherished hope of resurrection. But there was no expectation 
among the Jews of a return to earthly life in the original body, 
such as prevailed among the Egyptians and led among them 
to the embalming and preservation of the dead. The later 
literature of Judaism speaks rather of a general resurrection, 
when the souls of the departed shall enter Into new bodies 
and live on in them. 

The terms employed to describe the grave are 

* Niese begins with the remark, that the origin of the common 
text in Ilolmos• Parsons, Tischetidorf, etc., was apparently 
aocldental and arbitrary (‘offenbar ziemlich zufollig und 
willkllrlich entstanden '1; Kautzsch, Apokryphen, p. 82, gives 
* aus cod, V. und aus nlcht nkher bezelchneten Minuskolcodlces’; 
Fritzsohe, Libri apooryphit p. xix, ‘noscio unde desumptus.* 
Now take the edition of 1688, where Nobilius remarks on 
1 Mac 4^ * Addendum est ex codice quern potissimum in his 
librie seqwUi sumus et multls aliis •/ wtpi on 8* 

*delendum est ex auotoritate oodioum quos sequuti sum\ut et 
Tulgata illud htf quod in multis antecedit et in nostram 
editionem per typographl Inourlam irrepsit.' These and similar 
passages confirm the present writer's suggestion (see Sw. p. 
181, n. 2), that, besides the Aldine edition, Cod. Ho 19 has been 
used (or the Sixtlne edition. To these there must perhaps be 
added 64 (9 S)l 

t It is natural to connect suoh an expression with the argu¬ 
ment which Jesus summed up in the memorabie words, *G(M Is 
not the God of the dead, but of the living' (Mk 12^7.) Of. also 
the striking words 4 Mao 1634 * Those who die on behalf of God 
live unto God, as do Abraham, Isaac, and Jacob.' 


used often to describe the Underworld where the 
dead live on. The gathering-place of the departed 
in the ivorld beyond is, as above, the pit (Is 38'®), 
the nether parts of the earth (Is 44^), Sheol arid 
Abaddon (Job 26®, Pr 16"), the pit of destruction 
(Ps 55*®), the place of silence (Fs 94'^ 116'^), the 
land of darkness ana of the shadow of death (Job 
10*'). ‘ Hence,* says Dr. Salmond,* 

* the distinction is occasionally sunk in the OT, and it became 
confused in the later usage of the Targums. But that Sheol 
denotes a definite realm of the dead, and is not identical wilh 
the grave, appears from the usage of the term, and Is recognized 
by the ancient Versions. It is to Sheol that Jacob speaks of 
going to loin the son whose death he mourns, but of whose 
burial he knows nothing. It is Sheol that swallows up Korah 
and his company alive. That a common habitation of the dead 
like the Sii&lu of the Babylonians, the Hades of the Greeks, the 
Orcus of the Romans, is meant, is indicated also by the fact that 
the expressions to be gathered to onds people or to one's fathers^ 
to go to erne's fathers, to sleep with one's fathers, are used In 
cases like those of Abraham, Jacob, Aaron, Moses, David, and 
others, where the temporary or permanent resting-places were 
far removed from the ancestral graves.* 

A touching illustration of the father looking 
forward to a meeting in another world with a 
departed cliild is David’s ‘ I shall go to him, but he 
shall not return to me* (2 S 12**). But while Sheol 
is thus * the house of assemblage for all living,* it 
was in the sepulchre of his fathers, in the ancestral 
burying-place and with his departed kindred, that 
the ancient Israelite desired to be buried. And 
thei'e can be no doubt that the wish to bo reunited 
with parents and cliildren in Sheol had to do with 
the desire to bo buried in the family sepulchre. Tiie 
object of burial, not merely in a grave but in the 
family grave, was to introduce the departed into 
the society of his kinsfolk and ancestors. In the 
earliest times this society was supposed to exist 
either in the family grave or in its immediate 
neighbourhood.t ‘Bury me not, I pray thee, in 
E^pt,* said the dying Jacob to Joseph, ‘but I 
will lie with my fatners, and thou shalt carry me 
out of Egypt and bury me in their burying-place * 
(Gn 49*®*% cf, Joseph’s burial, Jos 24®*). And 
nothing could be more pathetic in this reference 
than tlie request of Barzillai, who declined king 
David’s invitation to live with him at court, ana 
said, ‘Let thy servant, I pray thee, turn back 
again, that I may die in mine own city, by the 

f rave of my father and my mother * (2 S 19*^ RV). 
t was a duty of piety to see the bones of the dead 
placed in the family sepulchre, as David did for 
the bones of Saul and his sons (2 S 21'®"'®); and it 
was the proper punishment of disobedience ta 
the command of Jehovah that a man’s carcass 
should not come into the sepulchre of his fathers 
(1 K 13*®). To be deprived of burial was the last 
indi^ity and the greatest of calamities ; the spirits 
of the unburied dead were believed to wander 
restlessly abroad, or to lie in recesses of the pit, if 
they were admitted into Sheol at all (Ezk 32**®^, 
Is 14'®). For this reason the possibility of death 
at sea was regarded with horror. So, too, no 
vengeance upon enemies could be more cruel than 
to throw their bodies to the dogs, or to allow them 
to rot upon the battlefield, or to be left as a prey 
to the fowls of heaven and the beasts of the field 
(Ezk 39®, 2 K 9®®). Of Jason, who ‘slaughtered his 
own citizens without mercy,* it is said (2 Mac 6'®). 
‘he that had cast out a multitude unburied had 
none to mourn for him, nor had ho any funeral at 
all, or place in the sepulchre of his fathers.* But 
the humane prescription of the law of Moses was 
that the criminal hanecd upon the sallows should 
be buried, and buried at sdl hazardiB, on the day 
of execution (Dt 21**); and in the case of thn 
enemies of Israel captured and hu^ we find the^ 
law precisely carried out (Jos 8*® 19%. The treat- 

* ChrUtian Doctrine of Immortality, p. 199 fl901 ed. p. 1611. 
t R. H. OhsrlM, JSso/uUology: Bebrew, Jeunth, and Christiasu 
p. 81 ff. 
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ment of the body of Jesus (Jn 19**), and the burial 
of John the Baptist (Mt 14**), and of Stephen (Ac 
8*), by their friends are later illustrations. Even 
suiciaes received the ordinary rites of burial, as is 
seen in the case of Ahithopael (2 S 17”). It was 
the duty of any one who found a corpse in the open' 
field to give it burial (To 1*® cf. 1 S 21'®); and 
it is creoitable to Jewish feeling that the bodies 
of the Gentile dead were allowed to rest in the 
Jewish burying-place side by side with Jewish 
remains.* 

Into the family grave only members of the 
family were admitt^. In the Nabataean sepul¬ 
chral inscriptions t a curse is pronounced upon the 
man who defiles or sells a grave, or who buries in 
it any who are not members of the family. And 
the famous inscription on the tomb of Eshraun- 
azar, king of Sidon, pronounces doom upon any 
who may disturb his repose, or open or carry off 
his coffin for the sake of treasure,—may they nave 
no rest among the departed, may they be buried in 
no grave, and may they liave no pros^rity in 
their city It Tlie family grave was holy ground 
and a permanent possession. The family might 
lose their estate, but never the ancestral tomb; 
for in selling land no Jew could dispose of the 
burying-place, to the use of which his descendants 
were entitled to all time.§ 

When the Jewiah people came to bo diaperaed among the 
nations it waa an object of solicitude and ambition to be buried 
in the sacred soil of Canaan. * Whoever,' says the Talmud, * is 
buried in PalcBtine is as if he were buried under the altar.* 
And again ; ' Whoever is interred in Babylonia is as well off as 
if he lay in Palestine, and whoever is burled in Palestine lies 
the same as under the altar.’ || About the Srd cent, it became 
‘ a pious custom to be buried in Judsea's holy earth, to which 
was attributed an expiatory power. The resurrection was con¬ 
fidently expected to take place in that country, which it was 
also believed wo\iId be the scene of the coming of the Messiah. 
Those who had died in unhallowed countries would roll about 
in the light loose earth until they reached the Holy Land, 
where they could be revivified. In place of living inhabitants 
who were continually decreasing, Judaea was becoming every 
day more thickly populated with corpses. The Holy I^nd, 
which had formerly been an immense temple, inspiring great 
deeds and noble thoughts, was now a holy grave which could 
render nothing holy but death.’^ 

Burial was the universal mode of disposing of 
the dead at all periods of Jewish history [see 
Burial]. Burning^ which was the Babylonian 
and Roman usage, was among the Jews a death 
punishment inlli(^ted for aggravated transgressions 
rather than a mode of disposing of the dead (Gn 
38”, Lv 21®, Jos 7”, 1 K 13®, 2 K 23”). Even 
when criminals had suffered the last penalty of the 
law by stoning or burning, or where, as in the 
c8Lse oi Saul and his sons, slain in battle, necessity 
reouired that their bodies should be burned (1 S 
31'^''*), their remains or ashes were provided with 
a resting-place in the bosom of the earth.** There 
was great variety in the choice of a burying-place 
among the Jews, at least in the earliest times. 
Abraham buried Sarah in the cave of the field of 
Machpelah (Gn 23'®); Deborah, Rebekah’s nurse, 
was buried under an oak (Gn 35®); Jacob buried 
Rachel (see, above, p. 193*) by the wayside (Gn 
35'®); they buried Joshua ‘in the border of his 
inheritance in Timnath-serah, which is in Mt. 
Ephraim* (Jos 24”); and the men of Jabesh- 
giiead buried the bones of Saul and his sons 
under a terebinth (1 Ch 10'®). Burial in the open 
street or at cross roads was expressly forbidden 
by the enactments of later times. There does 
not appear to be evidence in the Scripture his- 

• Hamburger, RJS?, vol. 1. 47fi. 

t Studia Biblica, I. 212 ff. 

Levy, ‘ Phonizische Studien,' p. 2. 

Tristram, Eattem Cuatorm in Bible Landt^ p. 100 

R Hamburger, l.c. p. 476. 

11 Qraetz, Hiaioty of the Jewa^ vol. 11. 648 (American edition). 

** Of. Hamburger,' Feuerbestattung der Toten,' Supplement. 
Band, Abt. 11. 40. 


tory to warrant the statement that the family 
grave was originally in the house.* This belongs, 
so far as it appears to have been the case, to a 
later time, and is represented as an exceptional 
honour reserved for kings, prophets, ana othei 
outstanding personages (1 S 25', 1 K 2”, 2 K 21'® 
2 Ch 33®®). In Babylonia and Assyria, at all events, 
‘only members of the royal family were permitted 
to be buried within the precincts of the town. 
Their bodies might be burned and entombed in 
one of the many palaces of tlie country. We are 
I told of one king, for instance, that he was burned 
I or buried in the palace of Sargon ; of another, that 
I he was burned in his own palace. The practice 
throws light on what we read in the Books of 
I Kings ; there, too, we are told that Manasseh “ was 
buried in the garden of his own house** (2K 21'®), and 
Amon in the “garden of Uzza” (2 K 21”). Private 
burial in the palaces they had inhabited when 
alive was a privilege reserved for the kings alone.* t 
The sepulchres set apart for the kings of Judah 
(D'pJ'jpo n’n^p) are specially mentioned (2 Ch 21®® 24” 
28®^). Not all the kings were privileged to re¬ 
ceive interment in the royal mausoleum. Neither 
Joash nor Jehoram was buried in the sepulchres of 
the kings (2 Ch 21®® 24®®), whilst Jehoiada was 
accorded the honour * because he had done good in 
Israel and towards God and his Jiouse * (2 (^‘h 24'®). 
The remains of Uzziah were not admitted to the 
sepulchres of the kings, but were interred in ‘ the 
field of burial whicli belonged to the kings, be¬ 
cause they said he was a leper * (2 Ch 26”). It is 
not possible to locate ‘ the sepulchres of the kings * 
in Jerusalem. It seems to be implied in a state¬ 
ment of the prophet Ezekiel (43^-®) that certain 
kings of Judah were buried close to the temple, if 
not actually within its precincts; and tliough 
there is no record of such a thing in the historical 
books, the statement is justified by the fact that 
the royal palaces, within which some of them were 
interred, and the first temple, stood virtually 
within the same enclosure. There were also 
common burying-places called ‘ the graves of the 
children of the people * {2 K 23®, Jer 26”), into which 
the dead were sometimes cast in dishonour and 
contempt. 

To prepare for himself a tomb in his lifetime 
has been the custom of every right-thinking Jew 
from early times’down to the present diw. Shebna, 
whose Jewish origin, however, isdoubtnil (l8 22'®'*)f 
Asa (2 Ch 16'^), Joseph of Arimathiea (Mt 27”), 
are instances in point. The custom was not con¬ 
fined to the Jews, for we find it followed by the 
Pharaohs, who built pyramids to receive their 
remains, by Eshraunazar, by the Caliphs, and 
others. 

Of the sepulchres and sepulchral monuments of 
the ancient Hebrews and the later Jews it is pos¬ 
sible now to give an adequate description and a 
fairly complete history. We owe this to the labours 
—often skilled labours—of residents and travellers 
in Palestine, and especially to the or^nized and 
persevering efforts of the Palestine Exploration 
Fund and the kindred German Paldstina-Verein. 
The sepulchral remains of Western Palestine, in 
particular, have been in many cases carefully 
examined and measured and described, with plans 
and sketches, in the Reports and Memoirs of these 
societies. We can now classify the sepulchral 
remains according to the type which they repre¬ 
sent, and even, with some measure of certainty, 
assign them to the period to which they belong,— 
to tne Phoenician or Hebrew, Jewish, Herodian, 
Roman, Byzantine, Saracenic, or Crusading periods. 
There are three principal types of ancient tombs 

• So B. H. Charles, Eachatology^ p. 32. 

f Sayce, Social Life among the Aeayriana and Babylonianat 
p. 67. 
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found in Western Palestine: * (i.) Rock-hewn 
Tombs ; (ii.) Masonry Tombs ; (iii.) Sarcophagi. 

i. Rock-hewn Tombs.— These are by far the 
most numerous, and they are found in many 
varieties. They are also the earliest in date. The 
soft limestone ranges of Western Palestine and 
Syria were honeycombed with natural caves, admit¬ 
ting of easy enlargement and adaptation. They 
had been available for the shelter of the living 
before being used for the reception of the dead 
(1 S 22^ 24"). The usual form of Hebrew tomb 
in the earliest period took advantage of these 
caverns in the soft strata of limestone. In this 
the Hebrews copied the Phoenicians, whose prin¬ 
ciple of architecture, Kenan tells us,t was the 
carved rock, not the column, as with the Greeks; 
but in point of architectural taste and skill they 
were far behind their masters. In striking con¬ 
trast to the Egyptian sepulcliral monuments,— 
massive pyramids and vast underground chambers, 
— the Hebrew tomb, whether single or more com- 
j)lex, was marked by extreme simplicity. In fact, 
simplicity of construction and absence of archi¬ 
tectural ornament are the surest notes of the 
antiouity of a Hebrew sepulchre. No less remark¬ 
able IS tile contrast between the inscriptions and 
wall-paintings on Egyptian tombs—as at Beni- 
Hassaii and elsewhere—and the plain and un¬ 
adorned simnlicity of Hebrew t^rnbs, which until 
a late period are entirely devoid of inscriptions. 
In some cases tombs are found singly on the hill¬ 
sides, as though individuals chose to have their 
last resting-place in their own vineyard, like Joseph 
of Arimatlia*a, who had his own new tomb in his 
garden. More often they form a regular burying- 
ground or cemetery. Tombs of notable person¬ 
ages, like tlie so called Tomb of Joshua, have gener¬ 
ally otlier tombs around them, the desire being 
strong among all Orientals to bo laid near to some 
holy man or national hero. 

(1) The simplest form of rock-hewn tomb is that 
in which a grave has been sunk in the surface of 
tlie rock to receive the body, and fitted with a 
slab, let in round the mouth, to cover it, the 
cover being sometimes flush with the flat surface 
of the rock, and .sometimes rai.sed and ornamented 
like the lid of a sarcophagus. 

(2) Another simnlo form of tomb is an excava¬ 

tion driven into tno face of a rock — called ij'is, 
j)lural just large enough to receive a corpse, 

the mouth being closed by a rough stone slab. 

(3) The most common aescription of tomb is that 
in which a number of kokim are grouped together 
in one or more cluuuber.s of the same excavation. 
These, again, are in tliree varieties : (a) A sepulclire 
consisting of a mitural cavern in one of the softer 
strata of lime.stone, having kokim cut in its sides 
with their beds on a level with the floor, the 
mouths of these being closed by rough stone slabs, 
either made to lit close, or only resting against the 
perforated face of rock, {b) A sepulchre where 
a square or oblong chamber has been cut in the 
rock, ami kokim ranged along three of its sides, 
their mouths closed by neatly dressed stone slabs 
fitting closely, the entrance to the chamber itself 
being by a low square opening, fitted w ith a slab 
in the same manner, or with a stone door turning 
on a socket hin^e, and secured by bolts on the 
inside. In this kind of tomb there is usually a 
bench running in front of the kokim, and raised 
from 1 ft. 6 in. to 3 ft. above the floor of the 
excavated chamber, (c) A sepulchre in which one 
entrance leads into a number of chambers, each 
containing kokim. Such tombs generally have a 

* We follow Sir Charles WUson’sclassiflcation : see Survey 
of Western Palestine, Volume of Special Tapers, p. 280ff.; and 
PKFSl, 18C0. p. 601T., where there are useful plans. 

t Nisiion ae Phinioie, p. 822. 


sort of porch or vestibule hewn in the rook, the 
front of the roof being often supported by pillan 
of natural rock surmounted by a frieze, and bear¬ 
ing other kinds of ornamentation. From this 
porch a low door leads into an antechamber, with 
or without tombs, from which access is obtained 
to the tomb chambers, all of which have raised 
benches running in front of the kokim openings. 
Some of the chambers have, instead of kokim, arched 
recesses {areosolia) cut out in their sides, in which 
the body was laid, or perhaps a sarc^hagus placed. 
The so-called Tomb of Joshua at Tibneh, on the 
Roman road from Antipatris to Jerusalem, is of 
this class. It is prominent among the nine tombs 
that make the rock cemetery of the place, and has 
a portico supported on rude pieces of rock with 
very simple capitals. There are niches for over 
two hundred lamps, arranged in vertical rows, 
giving the appearance of an ornamental pattern, 
and all smoke-blacked. ‘Entering the low door,' 
says Conder, ‘ we find the interior chamber to be 
a square with five loculi, not very perfectly cut, on 
their sides. The whole is quite unornainented, 
except by four very rough brackets supporting the 
flat roof. On becoming accustomed to the dark¬ 
ness, one perceives that the central loc'uhts at the 
back forms a little passage about 7 ft. long, 2 ft. 
6 in. high, and 3 ft. 4 in. broad, through which one 
creeps into a second but smaller chamber, 9 ft. 3 in. 
by 8 ft. 1 in., and 5 ft. 6 in. high. In this, opposite 
the entrance, a single loculus runs at right angles 
to the wall, and a single niche is cut on the left 
for a lamp.' * 

Conder {PEFSt, 1878, p. 31) classifies the rock-cut tombs os 
follows 1 . Kokim tombs. 2. Locului tombs. 8. Sunk tombs. 
The first two classes he believes to be of Hebrew and Jewish 
origin, but the third more likely to be Christian of the Byzan¬ 
tine period. The word kok and its plural kokim designate the 
pigeon-holes or tunnels running in from the side of a sepulchral 
chamber, each having room for a corpse and nothing more. 
The designation loctutis {locus in eepulchro) is applied to the 
thel/, or trough, or bench receptacle for the corpse, which is of 
later use than the kokim. In many tombs which have been 
examined there is a mixture of both kokim and loculi, indi¬ 
cating a transition period about the Christian era or earlier. 
* The kokim tombs,^ Conder explains, ‘ are those which have 
parallel tunnels running in, three or four side by side, from the 
walls of a rectangular chamber. The bodies lay with their feet 
towards the chamber, and stone pillars for raising the heads are 
often found at the farther end. The kokim vary in number 
from one or two up to fifteen or twenty, and are of various 
lenjjths, from 3 or 4 to 7 ft. There is no system of orientation, 
an<l the entrance door is in the face of the cliff, the chamber 
within being directed a<3Cording to the lie of the rock. This 
kind of tomb is certainly the most ancient in the country, for 
the kokim are sometimes destroyed in enlarging the tomo on 
a different system.' These tombs were used by the Jews. 
This is provefl by a rare Hebrew inscription, by a representation 
of the seven-branched golden candlestick, and by the fact that 
some of them are sacred to modern Jews as the tombs of their 
ancestors, and that their measurements agree with the pre¬ 
scriptions in the Talmud. Tlie kokim are not sutticiently large, 
as a rule, to admit of the supposition that the bodies were 
enihaltiied or swathed in bandages like those which make the 
EfOTtian mummy so bulky when preserved untouched. There 
is nothing in the sepulchral remains of Palestine any more than 
in the Bilile Itself to lead us to believe that the embalming of 
the dead was a Hebrew custom (Conder, Syrian Stone Lore, n. 
133). For another classification of tombs see Benzingcr, Heo. 
Arch, p. 22.'i, wliich follows Tobler’s In i’B'’/*, Volume of Special 
Papers, p. 288 f. 

We have seen that the simple tombs belong to 
the earlier period, and that the portico at the 
entrance, with its ornaments, is usually a note of 
more recent origin. It is to the Herodian Age 
that tlie ancient tombs on the east side of the 
Kidron Valley, Absalom’s Pillar (possibly the tomb 
of Alexander Jann.cus), the Tombs of St. James 
and Zechariah, and the monolith known as the 
Egyptian Tomb, are to be assigned. The so-called 
Tomb of St. James, now known as the Tomb of the 
Bene Hazir, with its Aramaic text, Doric pillars, 
and triglyphs, and inner chamber containing 
kokim, is perhaps the earliest of the group, and 
belongs to the Ist cent. b.c. The others are prob- 
* PEFSt, 1878, p. 146. 
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Ably later. The fine monument to the north of 
Jerusalem, commonly called the Tombs of the 
Kings, but known to tlie natives as Kubfir es- 
Salatfn (Tombs of the Sultans), has been identi¬ 
fied by Kobinson as the tomb of Helena, queen 
of Adiabene. It contains that mixture of Jcokirn 
and loculi which would seem to date it on the 
border of the Christian era. In one of the lower 
chambers of the tomb was found a sarcophagus 
with an Aramaic inscription containing the words 
Sara Meleka, It is not impossible that this was 
the native name of Helena herself, and that the 
remains found in the sarcophagus were her own. 

ii. Masonry Tombs.— liiese are rarely found in 
Palestine, and they are later than the rock-hewn 
sepulchres. They are confined to the northern 

ortion of the country. The most famous are 

escribed by Sir Charles Wilson (jS 1FP283). He 
mentions — (1) a building at Kedes (Kedesh- 
naphtali), 34 ft. 4 in. square, with a doorway on 
its southern side leading to a chamber containing 
kokimy which have been used for interments 
down to a late period; (2) two tombs at Tell 
flum (one of the possible sites for Capernaum), 
the one of which has 26 kokimy and, being subter¬ 
ranean, is closed with a door of basalt, tiie other 
of which has loculiy and is built of coursed basaltic 
rubble; (3) a fine tomb at Malal, near Nazareth, 
with 4 koklm and attached semi-pillars of the 
Ionic order outside; (4) a square tomb at TeiAstr 
with tlireo loculiy a domed roof, and pilasters 
on each side; (6) the remains of a building at 
Ain cl B’aineh, which had stone over rock-cut 
tombs. To these Conder has added four more, three 
of them at or near J emsalem. 

iii. Sarcophagi. —Between the 6th and the 4th 
cent. 13.0. the Phoenicians buried in sarcophagi 
called anthropoid, having a human head and even 
an entire recumbent form on the lid, the body of 
the sarcopliagus being shaped like a mummy case. 
Such is the famous tomb of Eshmunazar with the 
celebrated Phoenician inscription. In the great 
discovery of sepulchral remains made at Beyrout 
some years ago, sarcophagi, mummy shaped, some 
in white and some in black marble, were found. 
Among the sarcophagi discovered in the excava¬ 
tions was a splendid sarcophagus in black stone 
rusembling that of Eshmunazar, and bearing an 
inscrii)tiou purporting that it is the tomb of Tab- 
nith, priest of Ashtoreth and king of the Sidonians, 
son of J'’.shmunazar. Some of those sarcophagi 
were made of pottery, recalling tlie slipper-shaped 
glazed earthen coitins found oy Loftus * on the 
ancient Babylonian mounds at Wark^. Although 
the Hebrews copied from the Phccnicians in their 
rock-hewn tombs, they did not follow them largely 
in the use of sarcophagi. We have already men¬ 
tioned the sarcophagus of queen Sara found in 
the Tomb of tlie Kings. Of others found in 
Palestine, those discovered at Kedes are the most 
ornamented. 'Ihe material out of which tliey are 
hewn is hard white limestone, almost like marble, 
and the workmanship is excellent. JSome of them 
had been made for two bodies laid in opposite 
directions, and at the bottom of the locuU w^ere 
small raised pillars to receive the heads. With 
the exception of those groat anthropoid sarcophagi, 
there is nothing to show a very marked distinction 
between the Hebrew and Phoenician tombs from 
the earliest to the latest af^e. The history of the 
sepulchres found in Phoenicia agrees perfectly with 
the chronological series which has been established 
independently in Palestine, f 

In the Greek age monuments erected over 
tombs became common, the tombs beneath being 
rock-cut. In such cases there is a combination of 

* W. K. Loftus, Chaldcea and Sutiana^ p. 202. 

f Oonder, Syrian Stone Loret p. 97. 


the masonry and sarcophagus type of tombs. 
Hiram's Tomb,* about three miles from modem 
Tyre, containing a tomb or sarcophagus formed 
out of a huge mock and emplaced on a pedestal 
made of three courses of grey limestone, most 
probably belongs to this period; and tomb towers 
containing sarcophagi are to be found throughout 
Syria. A t Palmyra those structures consist some¬ 
times of four or five storeys. Tombstones and 
sculptured sepulchres have been found atKabbath- 
ainmon, in Eastern Palestine, belonging to the 
age of the Antonines, but are to be classed among 
pagan funerary monuments. Sometimes solid 
monuments were erected near tombs like the 
Kammuat d-Hirraily east of the Jordan—a solid 
tower in two storeys, with pyramidal roof and bas- 
reliefs representing the hunting of the stag, the 
bear, and the wild boar, which oate, it is supposed, 
from the 3rd or 4th cent. Of sepulchral monu¬ 
ments we have a notable example in the mauso¬ 
leum erected at Modin by Simon the Maccabee for 
his father and his brother. * Simon,* says the 
writer (1 Mac 13”*®^), ‘ built a monument upon the 
sepulchres of his father and his brethren, and 
raised it aloft to the sight, with polished stone 
behind and before. And he set up seven pyraitiids, 
one over against another, for his father and his 
mother and his four brethren. And for these he 
made cunning devices, setting about them great 
pillars, and upon the pillars ho fashioned all 
manner of arms for a perpetual memory, and 
beside the arms ships carved, that they should be 
seen of all that sail on the sea.* Of this famous 
structure all trace has been lost since the 4th 
cent., and its site has not yet been identified. (See 
Modin). 

In this connexion we recall the stinging words 
of Jesus describing the Pharisees as whiteil 
sepulchres, outwardly beautiful, but inwardly 
full of the bones of the dead—as building tlie 
tombs of the prophets and garnishing the sepulchres 
of the righteous, but being of a totally dillerent 
spirit from those they seemed to honour (Mt 23^’- 
2 tf. 80 )^ Whited sepulchres were evidently sepulchral 
erections whitewashed or plastered over to render 
them conspicuous, and to preserve passers-by from 
the ceremonial defilement they might contract by 
approaching them. That some such distinguish¬ 
ing mark was necessary we gather from a similar 
saying in St. Luke’s Gospel, in which Jesus describes 
the scribes and Pharisees as ‘ graves which appear 
not* (Lk 11**). The reference in this passage must 
be to the humbler class of graves simply dug in 
the earth, and with no monument of any kind to 
mark the spot. At the present day the white¬ 
washed slabs covering Mohammedan graves around 
Jerusalem glitter in the sunshine and easily attract 
notice. (See for cairns or stones heaped on graves 
art. Burial). 

There are two sepulchres in particular which 
must always have a special interest to the Bible 
student, and which are both alike enveloped in 
a certain degree of mystery—the cave of Mach- 
pelah, the burial-place of Harah, Abraham, Isaac 
and Kebekah, Jacob and Leah ; and the Holy 
Sepulchre at Jerusalem, where the body of Jesus 
was laid and remained for ‘ three days and three 
nights in tlie heart of the earth.’ As regards 
the grave of the patriarchs, now covered by the 
mosque at Hebron, see art. Machpelah [ci. also 
Stanley’s Sermons in the East (pp. 141-169) and 
PEFSt for 1882 (pp. 193-214)]. Touching the 
Holy Sepulchre for which Saracens and Crusaders 
contended, and regarding whose site heated con¬ 
troversies BtUl rage, it seems impossible to attain 
to certainty. The tradition of more than fifteen 
i centuries located it within the Church of the Holy 
I * S«« it figured in Syrian Stone Lore, p. 96. 
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Sepulchre. This tradition iiaa been called in 
question since the days of Kobinson. ^ Its truth 
would require the site to have been without the 
wall of the city, for it is said that ‘Jesus bear¬ 
ing the cross went forth unto the place called the 
place of a skull * (Jn 19^^* and that ‘ He suffered 
without the gate * (He 13^®). But the Church of the 
Holy Sepulchre is not only near the very heart of 
the city as it is now occupied, but it must always 
have been within the line of the second wall. Tne 
latter contention is opposed, however, among recent 
authorities by Conrad Schick, who, after having 
resisted the traditional site for nearly forty years, 
has been led to accept it as the true site. He 
professes * to have ascertained by excavations and 
measurements that Calvary and the tomb in the 
garden where Jesus was laid were without the line 
of the wall though very close to it, just as we read 
in Jn 19**. The site favoured by recent authorities 
is a knoll of rock of rounded form and covered 
with shallow soil and grass, just outside the north 
wall of the city, and a little distance from the 
Damascus Gate. Under it is the cave called 
‘Jeremiah’s Grotto,* and there are two holes in 
the face of the steep and rocky bank terminating 
the knoll, which look like the sockets of eyes in 
a skull. Dr. Selah Merrill, long United States 
Consul in Jerusalem, the late General Gordon, the 
late Sir J. W. Dawson, and Colonel Conder,t have 
given their support to this site (see art. Jerusalem, 
vol. ii. p. 696*, and cf. Survey of Western Palestine^ 
vol. on Jerusalem, pp. 429-438). Thomson,t after 
examining all the evidence on both sides, attained 
to no certainty os to the site: ‘ Far better,* he 
says, ‘ rest contented with the undoubted fact that 
somewhere without the walls of this limited plat¬ 
form of the Holy City the Son of Man was lifted 
up, “ that whosoever believeth on Him should not 
perish, but have eternal life.” * 

Litrraturb,—-K ell, Arch. 11. 199 fl.; Benzinger, 

Arch. pp. 163ff.. 224-227; Stade, QVl l.pp. 14,16 IT. ; Schwally, 
Dm Lehm nach dein Tode^ pp. 54-116; Oonder, Syrian Stone 
Lore ; 11. U, Charles, Kamatolony: llekrew, Jewish^ and 
Chriatian : Thomson, Land and Book ; Bliss, Excavations at 
Jems.; .SlrP.voli. 1. and Iv,; PEFSt, passim; ZDPV, pMsim. 

Thomas Nicol. 

8 ERAH —A daughter of Asher, Gn 46'^ (A 

Sdap, D Xdppa), Nu {B Kdpa, B**> AF Xdpa, 

AV Sarah), 1 Ch 7** (B Zdpe, A Sdpai). 

SERAI AH nnlpf, LXX Zaf^las or Zapaid ).— 
1. Scribe or secretary in the reign of David, 2 S 
8'"^ (B *A<rd, A ^apalas). In 2 S 20^* he is called 
Sheva {fCerS Keth, w'd), B 'J7;<rovy, A "laous. In 
I K 4* the name appears as Shisha (B 2a5d, A 
^eiod). This form or Shaaha would be restored else¬ 
where by Thenius, Wellhausen, and Stade ; while 
Klostermann prefers the form Bhavsha (B 
’Ii 7 <ro 0 f, X 2ai5r, A Soi/ad), which is found in 1 Ch 
18^®. 2. High priest in the reign of Zedekiah. He 
was put to death witli other distinguished captives 
by order of Nebuchadnezzar at Riblah, 2 K 25'®* 
Jer 62^‘**^. He is mentioned in the list of high 
priests, 1 Ch 6'*. Ezra claimed descent from him, 
Ezr 7' (1 Es 8' Azaraias, 2 Es D Saraiaz). His name 
also occurs in 1 Es 5^ Saraias. 8. One of * the cap¬ 
tains of the forces * who joined Gedaliah at Mizpah 
after his appointment as governor by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, 2 K 25®, Jer 40®. The text of Kings is evi¬ 
dently abridged from that of Jcreraiah. The epithet 
‘ the Netophathite * applied to his father in Kings 
really belongs to a different person. 4 . Second son 
of Kenaz, and brother of Othniel, 1 Ch 4'®* He 
was father of Joab, who was the ‘father’of the 

• PBFSt, 1893, p. 119 ff. 

t Handbook to the p. 856. 

t The Land amd the Book (Southern ralestine and Jtiu- 
•alem). 


Valley of Craftsmen, cf. Neh 11®. 8. Grandfather 
of Jenu. a prince of Simeon, 1 Ch 4®. 6. One of 
the twelve leaders who returned with Zeruhbabel, 
Ezr 2*. In the corresponding list, Neh 7^ he is 
called Azariah (1 Es 6® Zaraias). 1 , A priestly 
clan, probably named after the high priest of 
No. 2. This course of priests was first in order 
in the times of Zeruhbabel (Neh 12®, 1 Es 5®), 
Joiakim (Neh 12'®), and Nehemiah (Neh 10®). This 
family is noted as one of those that settled in 
Jerusalem (Neh 11"). In the corresponding list, 
1 Ch 9", Azariah is substituted. ‘ Very probably 
they were father and son, and the two lists have 
selected different names to represent the priestly 
house, cf. 1 Ch 7'®* (Ryle). 8. One of the three 
princes whom Jehoiakim sent to apprehend Jere¬ 
miah and Baruch (Jer 36®®). 9. Son of Neriah and 
brother of Baruch, Jer 51®®"®. He held the office of 
nijujp (AV ‘a quiet prince,* m. *or prince of Me- 
nucha or chief chamberlain *; RV ‘ chief chamber¬ 
lain,* m. ‘or quartermaster’). TheVulg. tr. prince^^s 
prophetice; tne Targ. (Kn^ipm m) and LXa {dpx^or 
dibpujv), followed by Gratz and Obey no, read ‘ in 
command over(the)gift8,*i.c. nhnjfp'ils'. In this official 
capacity he attended Zedekiah when that prince 
went to Babylon to pay homage to Nebuchadnezzar. 
Like his brother Baruch, he was a friend of Jere¬ 
miah ; and the prophet having written in a book 
the denunciations against Babylon that are now 
contained in Jer 56-51®, entrusted the volume to 
Seraiah, and bade him on his arrival at Babylon 
to read the prophecies, publicly, as it would seem, 
and then with tne symbolic action of a prophet to 
cast the book into the Euphrates and proclaim, 

‘ Thus shall Babylon sink, and shall not rise again 
because of the evil that I will bring upon her.* 
This scene suggested to St. John the imagery of 
Rev 18®'. N. J. D. White. 

SERAPHIM (d' 9 * 3 ^ ; 'Sepa^pelfi and ^epa<f>elv ; sera¬ 
phim). —The serapuim are an order oif celestial 
beings referred to only in Is 6®"“^. In his vision of 
J" the prophet sees them as attendants of the 
heavenly court, ministers of the ideal sanctuary. 
They are apparently human in form—they have 
faces, hands, and feet (vv.®*®); each of them has 
three pairs of wings (v.®); they stand or hover 
above J" as He sits upon His throne (v.®); and 
they proclaim His holiness in anti phonal chant 
(v.®). 

Opinion varies as to the origin of the word 
and the conception. Gesenius was doubtful, hut 
thought it best to connect the term with the Arab. 

! ■* t 

‘to be noble,* thus viewing the seraphim 
as the princes or nobles of the heavenly court, 
A considerable number of Jewish writers, such as 
Ahulwalid and Kimchi, derived the word from 
regarding the seraphim os bright or shining angels. 
But means ‘to hum,* not ‘to shine/tmd ac¬ 
cordingly others liave supposed the word to denote 
the ardent love or burning zeal of the Divine 
attendants. The verbal root, however, is not in¬ 
transitive, hut active; it means not to gloio with 
heat, hut to eons^ume with fire. Hence the seraphim 
would have rather to he regarded as agents of 

Jmrification by lire. This is in accordance with 
“s 6’*, where one of the spirits is represented as 
carrying celestial' fire from off the altar to purify 
the lips of the prophet and purge away his sin (but 
see Dillm.-Kittel, ad loc.). 

It is now usual to bring the prophet’s conception 
into relation with popular Hebrew mythology. 
The sdr&ph of Nu 21®, Dt 8'® is a ‘fiery,* t.«. 
venomous, serpent, which bites the Israelites in 
the desert (see Serpent). In Is 14®® 30® allusion is 
made to a ‘ flying fiery serpent ’ {sdrdnh), which has 
its home in the desert ^tween Palestine and 
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Egypt. The latter is certainly a creation of popu¬ 
lar imafi^ation. As the analogous cherub was 
primarily a personification of the thundercloud, so 
the seraph was of the serpent-like lightning. Now 
just as a psalmist represents J" as making the 
flaming fire His ministers (Ps 104^), so the prophet 
seizes the popular notion of the seraph and trans¬ 
fers it to the realm of pure spiritual ideas. Not a 
trace of the serpentine form is left in his conception. 
His seraphim are the guardians of J''*s homiess, 
who keep the profane and unclean at a distance, 
and purge from defilement that which is to ^ 
taken into J"*s service. By means of this splendid 
symbolism the prophet vividly expresses the truth 
tnat * J'' is a consuming fire * (JDt He 12 ®). 

Another view has been started by Dillm.-Kittel 
and Marti owing to the discovery in an Egyptian 
tomb of the 12 th dynasty at Beni-Hassan, of two 
winged griffin figures placed as guardians at the 
entrance. The griflSn is represented in Demotic 
by the word s&ref^ and Marti suggests that the 
seraphim in Isaiah’s vision are to be thought of 
as guarding the threshold of the temple.* 

The ‘living creatures* of Rev 4®'*, which are 
partly like Ezekiel’s cherubim, resemble Isaiah’s 
serapnim in possessing six wings and in proclaiming 
the Trisagion. But Cheyne has remarked that 
‘ the popular notion of the seraphim as angels is, 
of course, to be rejected. They are, indeed, more 
like Titans than placid Gabriels or Raphaels’ 
{Prophecies of Isaiah, i. 32). 

The similarity of the word seraph to the Egyp¬ 
tian Serapis led Hitzig and others to identify Ine 
two. This idea has found little acceptance (cf., 
against it, Dillm.-Kittel, Jes. ad loc.), and still 
less has Knobel’s suggestion that seraphim is a 
false reading for an imaginary Heb. word 

meaning ‘ministers,’ 

Literature. —See art. Ohrrubim, and cf. the Comm, on Isaiah, 
esp. Cheyne, Dillm.-Kittel, and Marti. J. StRACHAN. 

SERAR i'Zepdp, AV Aserer), 1 Es 6 ”=Si 8 era, Ezr 
2 “, Neh 7“. 


SERED (Tip).— A son of Zebulua, Gn 46^^ (A Xiped, 
D’^Effped), Nu 26“ (BA Zdped). 

SERGIUS PAULUS.— See Paulus (Sercius). 


SERJEANTS is used in Ac 16*®*“ as an approxi¬ 
mate English rendering of ^a/35o0xot ( = ‘rod- 
bearers’), which represents in Greek the Latin 
lictores, officials whose duty it was to attend the 
Roman magistrates, to execute their orders, and 
especially to administer the punishments of scourg¬ 
ing or beheading. For this purpose they carried, os 
their mark of office, the/Swcc^, a bundle of rods 
with an axe inserted. At Philippi they were 
attached to the uTpaTyyof, t.s. the duumviri, or 
prmtores, who administered justice in that Roman 
colony (Marquart, i. 476If.); but who found on 
this occasion that by summarily inflicting stripes 
and imprisonment, without due trial, they had 
violated the rights of Roman citizens, and so had 
to undo, as best they might, the effects of the 
rash action for which they, rather than their 
instruments the lictors, were responsible. 

William P. Dickson. 

8ERON (E4/)(i;i').— ‘The commander of the host 
of Syria ’ (6 &pxo)y rijs dwdfxeui Suulay), who was de¬ 
feat^ by Judas Maccabscus at Beth-horon, 1 Mac 
311.111.. Jq 3^ XII. vii, 1 . 


SERPENT. — Eight Heb. words are used for 

* On the Egrjrptian custom of keeping a live snake In the larger 
temples os the representative of the tutelary demon, see Oheyne’t 
* Isaiah * in PB p. 139, where the famous Block Gronite Serpent 
of Athribitis is figured. 


serpent. One Gr, word only ‘the viper*), 

which is not used in the LXX, occurs in the NT. 

1 . *^0} ndhdsh, is supposed by some (identif 3 ring 
roots anil irn?) to mean ‘ the hisser.’ It is generic 
for a serpent or snake. The Arab, equivalent 
hanash is clearly the same word, with a trans- 

E osition of the nrst two radicals. Its meaning is, 
owever, far more general than that of the Ileb. 
term. The root signifies ‘to hunt or capture.’ 
^anash is defined ‘anything that is hunted or 
caught or captured, of birds or flying things, or 
venomous or noxious reptiles, such as scorpions and 
serpents, or vermin, such as hedgehog and lizards, 
and the rat and mouse, and any animal the head 
of which resembles that of a serpent.* It even 
includes the common fly. But, in popular usage 
at the present day, it is applied to serpents only. 

2. pin tannin, plur. D'i '15 tanninim. This, which 
is usually tr. ‘dragon,* sometimes otlierwise (see 
Dragon, 4), is tr. ‘serpent’ in AV ami RV of Ex 
7®* [v.^® RVm ‘ Heb. tannin, any large reptile ’], 

and in RV of Ps 9P* (AV ‘dragon’). It is inter¬ 
esting to note that while P in Uie above passages 
of Exodus uses tannin for the creature into which 
Moses’ rod was changed, E in ch. 4* (cf. 7 '® [? R]) 
uses ndhdsh. The LXX tr. tannin by dpdsujy and 
ndhdsh by It would have been better if our 

versions had preserved a similar distinction in 
terms. 

8 . ^epheh. The Arab, 'a/'a is defined as ‘ a 
certain serpent of a malignant kind, spotted white 
and black, slender in the neck, broad in the head. 
It is said that it will not quit its place.’ There 
is nothing in this description which fixes the 
species or even genus of the serpent referred to. 
AV and RV tr. \pKeh in the three places in which 
it occurs (Job 2(P®, Is 30* 69®) ‘viper,’ LXX 
dffwls, BacriXiffKos, Tristram believes that this may 
be Echis arenicola, Boie. 

4. 'akshUhh, d(Tvls, aspis (Ps 140*), AV and 
RV * adder.* St. Paul, quoting the passage in Ro 
3^* according to the LX^ gives duwfyrr* asp.* 

8 . ]r^petKen, This word occurs 6 times (l)t 32”, 
Job 20 ^^ i«, AV and RV ‘ asp ’; Ps 58S AV and 
RV ‘adder,’ AVm ‘ asp’; 91'*^AV and RV ‘adder,’ 
AVm ‘asp’; Is 11 ® AV and RV ‘asp’). In all 
of these the LXX has duirfy, except Job 20 “ 
where it gives dpdKwv, and Ps 91“ Avliero it has 
Those discrepancies of translation, 
ancient and modern, show the uncertainty as to the 
serpent intended hjpethen, ^Aairls seems to have 
been the equivalent m Gr. of more than one species. 
The repeated mention of the venomousness of the 
pethen, and the allusion to its being used in the 
tricks of serpent charmers (Ps 68 ®), led Tristram to 
think that the animal intended is the Egyp. cobra, 
Naja haie, L., on the ground that snake charmers 
usually have one or more cobras. It is common to 
see a cobra, on each side of a winged globe, in the 
attitude of striking, chiselled over the doors of 
Egyp. temples. The Eng. ‘asp’ is derived from 
the Gr. and Lat. aspis. It is usually understood 
in those languages of the Vipera aspis, L. 

6 . vry ^ephd, ^pKCni, These words occur 

6 times (Pr 23** LXX Kepdarv^, AV and RV ‘adder,’ 
AVm ‘cockatrice,’ RVm ‘basilisk’; Is 11 * 14® 
iKyova. d^wLdufy, AV ‘cockatrice,’ m. ‘adder,’ RV 
‘basilisk,* m. ‘adder’; 59® do-Trls, AV ‘cockatrice,* 
m. ‘adder,’;RV‘basilisk,’m. ‘adder’; Jer 8 “ 0aya- 
roCyras=* deadly,’ AV ‘ cockatrices,’ RV ‘ basilisks,’ 
m. ‘ adders *). The meaning of the root of the Heb. 
word ifi unknown, and hence gives no clue to the 
species intended. Both cockatrice and basilisk are 
fabulous. Neither the LXX nor our translators 
have been able to fix on any species. 

7. shdphtphdn (Gn 49“ ‘ adder,’ AVm * arrow- 
I snake’ [^ven by RV in Is 34“ for kippdz, AV‘great 
1 owl ’ 5 see Owl], RVm ‘ homed snake,’ LXX iyza- 
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Bilfitvos = * one in ambush ’). By general consent this 
serpent has been identihed with Cerastes Hasseh 
qmstiif Strauch, the horned serpent^ a desert species 
of the most venomous kind, wtiicli hides in depres¬ 
sions in the way, as those made by a camel’s foot. 
This would explain the allusion to biting ‘ the 
horse’s heels.’ It is a foot or 18 in. long, of a sandy 
colour, with brown or blackish spots. It has a 
pair of horn like processes above the eyes. The 
Arabs of the desert call it which, tnough not 

classical, seems to be a survival of its ancient name. 

8 . yif sdrdpht ‘ liery serpent,* from a Heb. root 

signif^ying * to burn,’hence poisonous from inflam¬ 
mation. It is usually an adjective to other words 
signifying serpent, as ndhCish (Nu 21 ® LXX 6apa~ 
Toutn-as), but also appears as a substantive (Nu 21 ®, 
Is 14^ 30® LXX 6<pis, do-Tlt?). The ‘ fiery serpents* 
(Nu 21 ®* ®), which were sent to torment the Israelites 
in the desert, may have been any or all of the 
venomous species of et-Tih, as the cobra, the 
cerastes or sand snake. The ‘ fiery flying serpent* 
(Is 14^ 30®), sdraph 7n^6ph(~ph, is probably 

to be understood of some fabulous serpentine crea¬ 
ture with wings, such as are sculptured on Egyptian 
monuments; but the expression flying may have 
been intended to indicate the rapid darting with 
which a venomous snake strikes its prey. One of 
the snakes of Syria, called by the Arabs 'akd-eU 
jauZf is also called et-tayydrahf because of its 
arrow-like, darting motion. 

9 . is usc<l only in the NT, and is tr^ 
‘ viper * (Mt 3’ 12 ®^ 23®®, Lk 3^ Ac 28®). It is prob- 
ably generic for poisonous snakes. Tristram thinks 
that the one which fastened on St. Paul’s hand 
may have been Vipera aspis^ L., which, although 
now extinct in Malta, whence venomous serpents 
have entirely disappeared, may have been there in 
the apostle’s day. 

A review of the above critical analysis shows (1) 
that the translators have been at little pains to 
render tiie lleb. terms by the same Gr. and Eng. 
words in <li(rerent places ; ( 2 ) that to only one lleb. 
word, sh('p/Uphon^ is it possible to give a scientific 
name with any degree of certainty. Of another, 
pethe.Ui the most probable but not certain equivalent 
IS the cobra. Of the others, three, 'akshdohy ^ephd 
or zipKdniy and ^epKehy are wliolly uncertain or 
indelinite ; one, tannin^ had perhaps better be tr®, 
as elsewhere, ‘ dragon ' ; one, ndhashy is generic ; 
and one, sdrdphy is primarily of adjective not sub¬ 
stantive force. 

The following is a list of the principal venomous 
serpents in Palestine and Syria and Sinai : Dahoia 
xanthinay Gray, a nocturnal species, large enough 
to swallow a hare ; Cerastes Hasselquistii, Strauch, 
the horned snake ; N(tja ha^'Cy L., tlie Egyp. cobra, 
a very deadly species; Echis arcnicola, ftoie, also 
extremely deauiy ; Vipera Euphratiea^ Martin, 
and V. ammodijtaSy L., both widely diflused and 
highly poisonous. Besides the above there are 
numerous species of non-venomous snakes, among 
whi(!h are Zarne?}is viridljlavusy Duni. et Bibr., a 
8 ])ecies of a greenish-yellow to tobacco-leaf colour, 
often 6 ft. long, the variety Bonap,, 

being black; da/diiy of a bluish colour mottled 
with black spots, and various species of AblabeSy 
Colnhery etc.; in all, 27 non-venomous kinds. It is 
probable that the Hebrews regarded all snakes 
with abhorrence, and that the common people 
supposeil most or all of them to be venomous. 

Tdio reputation of the serpent has always been 
double. It was the emblem of Mercury and 
iEsculapius. A serpent, to this day, figures on 
devices and badges pertaining to the healing art. 
The Phoenicians worshipped the serpent, and the 
Chinese do so now. The Egyptians also wor¬ 
shipped Kneph under this form. They embalmed 
the bwlies of serpents. The Scripture allusions to 


the wisdom of the serpent are two: Mt 10 “, which 
refers to its caution in avoiding danger, and Gn 
31 . 4. 18 ^ in which guile and malice are plainly in¬ 
tended (cf. 2 Co IP, Rev 12®). Heathen mythology 
also attributed to the se^ent such qualities of 
diabolism. And just as Israel came to worship 
the brazen serpent, which, according to tradition, 
was made to remind them of the venom and de¬ 
stroying properties of its prototype (2 K 18^), so 
the heathen have come to worship the creature 
they most fear. This is not to be wondered at, 
as all lieathen worship is a compound of super¬ 
stition and fear. Most of the Scripture allusions 
to the serpent are to its evil qualities. It is 
treacherons (Dan is a serpent in the way, Gn 49”); 
venomous (PsSS^); skulking (oi| bdruiJiy Job 26”, 
AV‘crooked,* RV‘sAvift,* m. ‘fleeing’ or ‘glid¬ 
ing *; Is 27b AV ‘ piercing,* m. ‘ crossing like a 
bar,* RV ‘ swift,* m. ‘ glicRng * or ‘ fleeing ’: the 
expression seems to refer to its habit of skulking 
noiselessly away);* crooked (|’»n^pj^ Is 27^, RVm 
‘winding,* referring to the wavy motion with 
which he glides out of danger); it bites (Pr 23®®, 
Ec 10®* ”, Am 5”). Christ compares the scribes 
and Pharisees to serpents (Mt 23®® ;5</)ets; cf. the 
remarkable phrase in Mt 3^ 12 ®^). 

The power to take up and tread on serpents un¬ 
harmed was promised to the disciples (‘Mk* 16”, 
Lk 10”). On the whole subject or the serpent of 
Gn 3 and the NT reference to that narrative, see 
artt. Fall and Satan. The mystery of the serpent’s 
motion did not escape Ai^ur (Pr 30”), and only in 
modern times have we fully understood its solution, 
’riie fact that serpents are produced from eggs is 
also noted (Is 59®). Tliey were tamed (Ja 3’). 
Sirach alludes to those bitten by serpents, presum¬ 
ably poisonous (12”). G. E. Post. 


SERPENT CHARMING.— It is said in Jer 8 ” * 1 
will send serpents, cockatrices, among you, which 
will not be charmed, and they shall bite you ’; and 
in PsSS"* ‘ they are like the deaf adder that stoppeth 
his ear, whicli Avill not hearken to the voice of 
charmers, charming never so wisely.* The refer¬ 
ence here is clearly not to any species as distin¬ 
guished from other serpents, but to individuals 
not amenable to a general law. It need not be 
taken literally, as it may be that any snake, pro¬ 
perly charmed., Avould be subject to the mysterious 
fascination of the cunning masters of the art. The 
object being to shoAv the extreme malignity of the 
wicked, a case beyond the range of experience is 
invoked to point the moral. Were it a normal 
thing for a pethen not to bo capable of being 
charmed, the comparison would lose its force. An 
uncharmable serpent is a monstrosity. The stop¬ 
ping of the ears is clearly wilful. To attempt to 
explain this literally by the fable of the snake 
applying one ear to the ground, and stopping the 
other with its tail (Rabbi Solomon), is childish. 
The snake has no external ear to stop, and no 
tympanic cavity. The only tenable explanation 
is that the moral monsters, so graphically de¬ 
scribed by the psalmist, are comparable to such 
an exception ‘ as a (not the) deaf adder,* etc. 

The art of charming serpents is a very ancient 
one, and haa been brought tx) a high state of per¬ 
fection in Egypt and India. The apparatus is very 
simple. It consists of a shrill pipe or gang of pipes, 
and a ba.sket or bags in whicii tiie snakes already 
trained are kept. These are of various species, 
some highly venomous, others harmless. The 
former liave their fangs extracted, or else the 
lower jaw sewn to the upper with silk thread or 
silver wire. When the piper has played a shrill 


* On the supposed mytbologicel allusions in Job 26” and 
Is 271 see the Ccemm, ad toe., and Qunkel, SehUpfung u. Chaos, 
esp. p. 46 f. 
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air, the snakes crawl out of the basket or bag, 
and, coiling the tail end of their bodies, erect 
their heads, and sway backwards and forwards. 
The charmer winds some of them around his body 
or arms or legs. Mishaps sometimes occur to the 
charmer with serpents which have not yet had 
their fangs extracted. Lane {Mod. Egyptians, 461) 
tells of a charmer who had a venomous snake 
brought to him from tlie desert. He put it in a 
basket, and kept it several days to weaken it. 
He then put his hand into the basket to withdraw 
it in order to extract its fangs, when the snake bit 
him on the thumb. His arm swelled and turned 
black, and in a few liours he died. Some serpent 
charmers pretend to have the faculty of discovering 
serpents in a house or ruin, or in the rocks or fields, 
ana luring them by their music, so that they can 
catch them. Doubtless in many cases the snake is 
introduced into the place by the charmer or his 
confederates; yet it is undeniable that, in broad 
daylight and surrounded by keen-eyed spectators, 
he does cause serpents to emerge from their holes 
or dens, and so fascinates them by the music that 
they become subject to his will. Sometimes he 
grasps a serpent by the nape of its neck, and bites 
pieces out oi its head and neck. G. E. Post. 

SERUG 2e/)oi5x)-“-Son of Reu and father of 
Nabor, Gn 23 ^ Ljt 3“. Ethnologically the 

name is that of Sarnj, a district and city north 
of tJlai an (see Dillm. Gen. ad loc. and the authorities 
quoted there). 

SERYANT, SLAVE, SLAVERY.— 

i. The hired eervont. 
ll. The slave. 

1 . Name and meaning. 

2. Origin of slavery. 

3. Slavery and ancient civilization. 

4. Slavery in ancient pre-exilian Israel. 

6 , Legislation respecting slaves: (A) pre-exillan, (B) 
post-exilian, (O) compensation for injury to 
slaves, (D) runaway slave*. 

6 . Status of female slaves. 

7. I’rice of slaves. 

8 . History of slavery from Jeremiah onwards. 

9. Christian attitude to slavery. 

10 . Ueligious use of the term * slave ’ (‘ servant’), 
literature. 

i. Hired Servant.—The word employed in Hebrew 
for a servant who worked for hire, a liired servant, 
is a term also employed in Jer for a 

mercenary soldier. Such a hired servant was, 
however, free to render such service or not as he 
pleased. There was no constraint over his activity 
except for the stipulated time and mode of it, for 
which payment or wages was received. It is 
very difficult to determine what place the hired 
servant or workman filled in the earlier period of 
Israel’s pre-exilian history. There are no regula¬ 
tions about him in the primitive compend of 
laws called the Book of the Covenant (Ex 21-23). 
The wild followers whom Abimeloch hired (Jg 9^) 
scarcely come under this category, and the same 
remark applies to the priest hired by Micah (Jg 
18^). But it is otherwise when we come to the 
more developed code of the Book of Deuteronomy, 
which reflects a more advanced state of civilization. 
There we find distinct provision made that the 
hired servant is to be paid regulply every evening 
(Dt 24^®) before sunset, and this rule is made to 
apply to both Hebrew and foreign labourer alike. 
In tne post-exilian legislation contained in the 
Book of Leviticus (19“) this instruction is main¬ 
tained in full force. In fact, in post-exilian times 
an effort becomes clearly apparent in legislation to 
make the lot of the slave approximate to that of 
the hired servant (Lv 25*®). In the post-exilian 
literature the references to the hired servant are not 
infrequent. See the Lexicons, s. The Greek 


equivalent is fjil<r6ios, fu<r$u>T6s. The former is the 
term employed in Lk The dilference be¬ 

tween the relation of the or hired servant to 
the Hebrew household and that of the slave { 1 ^: 1 ), 
or of the stranger or resident alien (na), was that 
the relation of the hired servant was looser; see 
Family. 

ii. Slave.— 1. Name and Meaning.— The ordi¬ 
nary Heb. equivalent of ‘ servant ’ was the word 
which properly designates slave, w, 'ebed, a w ord 
common to all Semitic languages, including Saba?an. 
It is, however, seldom found in Assyro-BfibyIonian, 
in which the equivalent more frequently used is 
ardu. The Gr. equivalent is 5oOXos (also depdiriou, 
iratt, oheinffs). The word is as common in 
Phoenician as in Hebrew, and enters into Pha*n. 
proper names (compounded with the name of deity 
precisely as in Heb.). See Bloch, Phonicisches 
Glossar, pp. 47, 48, both pages being entirely filled 
with examples. The Tel el-Amarna tablets give us 
further evidence of Canaanite names of the 16th 
cent, (circ.), vi 2 .'Abd-Atldi,’Abd-Uras,*Abd-Asirta, 
*Abd-Milki, etc. For .similar names compounded 
with 'Abd (fern. Amat) in Arabic, see Wellhausen, 
Eeste ^ pp. 2-4. The verbal root of the substantive 
lay connotes fundamentally the idea of working. 
In primitive life this meant chiefly the tilling of 
the soil (Gn 2 ® 3^ 4‘-*, 2 S 9^®). Then it came to be 
specially associated with the conception of w orking 
for (Heb. another. Accordingly, the subst. 
is based on this special meaning, and therefore 
signifies one who labours for another and remains 
permanently subject to this relationship. 

This is, in fact, the cardinal distinction betw een 
a free man whose activity is not restricted by any 
compulsion to serve the interests of another, and 
the slave whose activity is so restri<;ted. 

2. Origin of Stavery. —Slavery was probably 
a necessary element in all ancient industrial life. 
Slavery arises from two main causes, viz. Want and 
War. Privation and famine compel a man, a family, 
or a clan to a(icept terms of service and maintenance 
from others to which under normal conditions they 
would never submit. War, a yet more potent cause, 
brings in its train foreign captives who are forced 
to enter a lot of subjection to the will of their 
conq^uerors. War, moreover, carries in its trai^k 
desolation of house and home and of all means of 
subsistence. Whole populations are rendered des¬ 
titute, and flee for protection and maintenance to 
some friendly but alien race, and thus voluntarily 
enter into tne position of bond-slaves as a refuge 
from famine and death. ‘The greatest of all divi¬ 
sions,’ says Tylor,* ‘that between freeman and 
slave, appears as soon as the barbaric warrior 
spares tlie life of his enemy when he has him dow n, 
and brings him home to drudge for him and till the 
soil. How low in civilization this begins appears 
by a slave-caste forbidden to bear arms forming 
part of several of the lower American tribes.’ We 
shall presently see how this condition of slavery 
belonged to the old-world life of ancient Heb. 
society, where the male and female slave rank next 
above the ox and the ass. The terms used for 
both were sometimes closely similar, and indicated 
that they were regarded property that had been 
a^uired. The oxen were called ny the Hebrew 
his njpp, his acquired property or possessions (Lat. 
peculium, Gr. KTijvos). The slave, on the other 
hand, w’as his purchased possession or npa (Gn 
1712 . 18 . 28 , Ex 12** 2Di*»). Tylor {ib.) thinks that 
the hired labourer arose out of the more ancient 
slave, the hired servant out of the ancient servus, 

‘ The master at first let out his slaves to work for 
his profit, and then free men found it to their 
advantage to work for their own profit, so that 
there grew up the great wage-earning class.’ The 
* AiUhrfrpology, p. 484 fl. 
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reader will not fail to note that this theory is 
confirmed by the results of critical inquiry in the 
OT, for at the commencement of this article we 
showed good grounds for believing that the 
or hired servant hardly appears in the earlier 
stages of pre-exilian Hebrew nistory. 

3. Slavery and ancient Civilization.—I t 
can hardly admit of doubt that the advance of 
early human society in the arts of life was largely 
aided by the institution of slavey. Through slave 
labour, agriculture and industrial life progressed, 
wealth accumulated, and leisure was given to 
priests, scribes, philosophers, and literati to reflect 
and raise the level of human intelligence. What 
modern machinery accomplishes for man now, 
slayedal>our accomplished tnen. In a word, early 
civilization rested upon slavery as a basis. With¬ 
out servile toil such vast structures as the pyra¬ 
mids and the ^hinx of Gizeh would never have 
been reared. This is confirmed by the tradition 
of Heb. bondmen employed by the Egyp. Pharaoh 
in the erection of his granaries (Ex And 

when we turn to the Assyr. monuments the same 
features of slave-labour powerfully impress us. 
The Assyrian empire, unlike the Babylonian, was 
essentially military, and the captives obtained by 
foreign conquest were employed in executing the 
laborious task of dragging colossal monuments 
into position. The vivid reliefs discovered at 
Kouyunjik, portrayed in Layard’s Nineveh and 
Babylon (pp. 25, 27), clearly exemplify the character 
of those heavy tasks executed in an almost tropical 
climate. We see the Assyrian king superintend¬ 
ing the removal of an enormous bull. Several 
hundreds of slaves, provided with a rope which 
passes over their shoulders, are struggling in a 
long succession that ascends in single file up a 
steep declivity, dragging into position an immense 
bull which has been landed from the river. By 
that river it Iim evidently been conveyed from 
the stone auarries where it has been hewn and 
probably shaped. Other slaves are portrayed 
carrying saws, picks, and shovels. A pair of 
them are dragging along by a rope, passing over 
the shoulder of each, a cart laden with planks or 
levers. At intervals a task-master can be seen 
wielding a stick. 

But slaves were employed not only in the more 
laborious forms of manual exertion, but also in the 
arts requiring manual dexterity and artistic skill. 
According to Wilkinson (i. p. 467), the monuments 
testify that the Egyptian male and female musi¬ 
cians and dancers were slaves, just cls we know to 
have been the case in ancient Greece and Home. 
The rnaideus who formed the chorus of the Helene 
of Euripides were slaves brought to the Egyptian 
market by Phoenician traders. In Egyptian 
banquets the men were attended by slaves, while 
the women were waited upon by handmaids who 
were female slaves. ‘An upper maidservant or a 
white slave had the ollice oi handing the wine or 
whatever refreshment was offered to the ladies 
who were present at a banquet, and a black woman 
followed ner in an inferior capacity to receive an 
empty cup.* Female slaves are easily recognized 
in Egyptian portrayals. For they were not per¬ 
mitted to wear the same dress as the ladies, and 
their hair was adjusted in a difl'erent fashion. We 
find it tied at the back of the head into a kind of 
loop or arranged in long plaits at the back, while 
eight or nine others hang down on either side of 
the neck and face. Also they wore a long tight 
gown tied at the neck, with short close sleeves 
reaching nearly to the elbow, or they wore a long 
loose robe thrown over it. On the other hand the 
lowest menials, i.e. the men-slaves who toiled in 
the country, wore • rough skirts of matting which 
they were wont to seat with a piece of lather* 


(Lepsius, Wilkinson), while those who were com¬ 
pelled to adopt a more active mode of life wore 
nothing but a simple fringed ^rdle, like that 
which is still worn by many African tribes, ‘a 
narrow strip of stuff with a few ribbons or the 
end of the strip itself hanging down in front.* 
Under the New Empire we even find that the 
young slaves who served wealthy nobles at feasts 
wore, as their only article of clothing, a strip of 
leather which passed between the legs, and was 
held up by an embroidered belt (Erman). 

4. Slavery in ancient pre-exilian Israel. 
— In the primitive social conditions of ancient 
Israel the different ranks of the community moved 
easily and freely amongst each other and came 
into hourly cont^t. The courtesies and etiquette 
of life, especially in salutations and meals, were 
certainly not neglected; yet the ^Ifs created 
between class and class by our highly developed 
modern civilization were, fortunately for human 
happiness, then unknown. In the life presented 
to us in the Books of Judges and Samuel we find 
high and low equally engaged in pastoral or agri¬ 
cultural employment. We are reminded of the 
genial state of society in Ithaca as dtmicted in the 
Odyssey. When the deputies of Jabcsh-gilead 
came in quest of Saul, they found the Benjamite 
chief and Israel’s future King returning with a 

oke of oxen from his field (1 S 11®). We as.Rociate 

aul with the figure of the Homan Cincinnatus 
summoned straight from the plough to assume the 
ofiBce of dictator. 

Thus, in that early and simple Hebrew civiliza¬ 
tion, slavery was free from half the terrors with 
which the later Homan civilization end the con¬ 
ditions of our modem life have invested it. It 
cannot be said that in the earlier pre-exilian 
days the lot of a Hebrew bond-slave among his 
countrymen was oppressive or even irksome. The 
description given by Doughty of slavery in the 
remoter parts of Arabia corresponds in many par¬ 
ticulars with the conditions ot the early Hebrew 
bond-servant {Arabia Deserta^ i. p, 664)— 

‘The oondition of the elave is always tolerable and le often 
happy In Arabia; bred up as poor brothers of the eons of the 
household, they are a manner of God's wards of the pioue 
Mohammedan householder who \9ammy [properly “ my uncle ”J 
of their servitude and (“ my father "1 ... It ie not many 

vears “if their houselord fears Allah” before he will g^ive them 
iheiHliberty: and then he eende them not away empty ; but in 
upland Arabia (where only substantial persons are slave-holders) 
the good man will marry out his free servants, male and female, 
endowing them with somewhat of his own substanoe, whetJber 
camels or palm-stems.’ 

We shall note the close parallel between the latter 
part of this extract and the details of Hebrew 
usage prescribed in the Book of Deuteronomy. 

A slave could attain to a high position in his 
master*s household. He might even become his 
heir in default of offspring (Gn 16** •), The im¬ 
portant place filled by the slave Eliezer, though a 
foreigner (Damascene), in the household of Abra¬ 
ham, is not without parallels in the narratives of 
antiquity. The Hebrew captive Joseph becomes 
the prime-minister of Pharaoh. In 1 Ch 2*® we 
read the interesting fact that Sheshan in default 
of male issue married one of his daughters to the 
Egyptian (?) slave Jarba*. In case of an emergency, 
the master of a household might seek counsel from 
his slave as from a trusted friend. Abigail has 
recourse to one of Nabal*s slaves for advice in 
order to appease David*8 anger (1 S 25^®®^-)- A 
homely episode of this character occurs in the life 
of Saul (IS 9®'*®, belongii^ to the older stratum 
of the narrative called by Budde G ; of. Richter u, 
Samuel, p. 169 ff.). Saul, in his baffled search for 
his fathers lost asses, turas at length for counsel to 
his slave. The slave g[ives the right advice, and 
directs his masteris steps to the seer SamaeL A 
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fee is requisite for the consultation, and the slave 
lends his master a quarter of a shekel (about Sid.). 
Saul, in resjKmse to his slave’s advice, says, ‘ Your 
advice is good : come, let us go.* ThU vivid narra¬ 
tive reminds us of Gn 24 (J; according to Ball J*, 
but Kumen regards it as J^), in which Abraham 
sends Eliezer on an important mission to secure a 
wife for liis son. and exhibits in the clearest manner 
the confidential relations which subsisted between 
the head of a household or the sheikh of a clan and 
his slave. From the above narrative respecting 
Saul, in which he borrows a small sum from his 
slave, we gather the significant hint that slaves 
mmht even be the owners of property. 

The position of a slave in a household would 
largely depend on his origin, viz. whether of He¬ 
brew or of foreign natiomuity. In the latter case 
his situation would certainly not be so favourable, 
unless indeed, as in the case of Eliezer, he had been 
born and bred in the household, and thus came to 
be incorporated in the clan to which he was locally 
attacheu, sharing in its hospitality and protection, 
and taking his due part in its sacra. Tne position 
of a recently purchased slave taken captive in war 
would be far ditt'erent. In a Roman or Greek 
household he would be set to do the most menial 
tasks of drudgery; and his place in a Hebrew family 
would be similar, though not so forlorn. The 
Canaanites, as we learn from Jg 128 * 80 . 88. 86^ were 
employed in hard task-work (do). These lower 
employments are described in Dt 29^^ as gathering 
firewood and drawing water. The laws respecting 
warfare in Dt 20^^*^* prescribe that the inhabitants 
of tliose cities whidi surrendered voluntarily to 
Israel should be taken as slaves, while in case of 
resistance the male inhabitants were to be slain 
with the sword, and the women and children with 
the cattle were to bo taken as a prey (cf. Nu 
In the time of David, through his numerous foreign 
wars, there came to be a large number of these 
foreign helots engaged in laborious task-work (oo). 
From 2 S 20^ we gather that it became necessary 
to appoint an officer to superintend this special 
deiiartnient of national life, viz. the dq (Gn 49'*) 
or forced service exacted from the slave-labourer. 
This was probably true of the reign of David’s 
successor Solomon (1 K 9^'), who did not find it 
necessary to exact any bond-service from Hebrews 
(save for the special work mentioned in since 

the foreign slaves abundantly sufficed for all needs. 
Indeed, slaves of foreign origin were very numerous 
in tlie East, and this became especially true in the 
9th and following centuries. Assyrian inscriptions 
and portrayals abundantly testify to the barbarous 
practices tnat prevailed in ancient Asiatic warfare 
when cities were stormed and sacked. We know 
from numerous inscriptions that a large number of 
the prisoners * were carried away captive. Many 
of these, of whom female captives constituted a 
considerable proportion, would inevitably find their 
way to foreign markets. The great mercantile 
Canaanite or Phoenician peoples, who had their cele¬ 
brated emporia of commerce at Tyre and Sidon, 
shared with the Philistines the unenviable notoriety 
of being the chief slave-dealing race of antiquity. 
Thus in the middle of the 8th cent. Amos brings 
this accusation against the Philistines, who passed 

* The Assyrian term was IcUlatu and kiSittu (kiHdtu, 

root lira). Tlie former term, characteristically enough, is in¬ 
clusive of spoil generally (Tiglath-pileser i. Prism Insc. col. ii. 
80, iii. 66, 86 (B.O. 1100]). But the meaning is only too clear in 
Afiurna§irabal*s Annals, i. 108 (c. 880 b.o.), where we read that 
he stormed the fortress of ^ulai, and III M fallasumi xna Uati 
aSrup^ «I consumed with fire 3000 of their captives and left 
not one soul alive,’— kUiltu, on the other hand, means definitely 
war-captives. These were employed by Esarhaddon in building 
temples (Prism Inscc. A and O, col. iv. 44-46). Respecting 
slavery in Babylonia, see Tiele, Bab.-Auyr. Qeseh. (1888) ii 
p. 506 ff. 


on their captive Israelites to the Edomites (Am 1*). 
We may conjecture that the last-named sold them 
again to traders who shipped them from Elath for 
foreign shores and maraets. It is nearly certain 
that these traders would be Phoenicians, for * trader * 
and ‘ Phoenician * (Canaanite) were almost synonym¬ 
ous terms in those days (Hos 12^ Is 23^) and later 
(Zeph 1", Ezk 17*, Pr 31**). Hence the same pro¬ 
phet brings a similar charge against the Phoenicians 
because they forgot the covenant of ‘brethren* 
which subsisted between Phoenicia and Israel from 
the days of Solomon (Am '®).* In post-exilian 
times Joel (3 [Heb, 4] ®) denounced both these nations 
for selling the captives of Jerusalem beyond seas 
to the sons of Javan, i.e. to the Greek populations 
which covered the western shores of Asia Minor. 

In contrast with the forlorn, though far from 
hopeless, lot of a foreign slave in a Hebrew house¬ 
hold, the condition of a home-born and Israelite 
slave would be far more tolerable. The Hebrew 
slave frequently came into his unfortunate position 
through the exigencies of the harsh laws of debt 
(see Debt) which prevailed then and prevail still 
in Oriental countries. This is clearly shown in Lv 
25**‘®*, which exhibits the case of a man volun¬ 
tarily entering the state of servitude in order to dis¬ 
charge the debts which his poverty and embarrass¬ 
ments had contracted. During the regal period 
Canaanite civilization had spread and had become 
absorbed by the Hebrew inhabitants, the population 
of towns had increased, and the power of the rich 
landowning class was seriously felt. The creditor 
became sometimes so harsh and exacting, that, if 
the father died, the sons might be sold into slavery 
to pay his debt (2 K 4').t These social evils must 
have been aggravated in the 9th cent. B.C., when 
the Syrian wars desolated the borders of both 
Ephraim and Judah, and the small farmers lost 
their crops and cattle through the ravages of the 
invader (cf. Is H, Jer 6'*), and were driven to 
borrow at the oppressive rate of even 20 per cent. 

It is not surprising, therefore, that the miserable 
lot of the oppressed peasantry awakened both the 
pity and indignation of the prophets of the 8th 
cent., who rebuked the overbearing avarice of the 
wealthy landowner. Amos upbraids the harsh 
creditor who sells his helpless victim into slavery 
for a paltry debt equivalent in value to a pair of 
sandals (Am 2* 8*). A generation later Isaiah de¬ 
nounces the aggravated evils of his own time, the 
accumulation of the smaller properties consequent 
on the dispossession of the smaller owner (Is 5*). 
Meanwhile wealth increased with rapid strides in 
spite of the Assyrian invasions. In the days of 
Amos the nobles lived in luxunr in their summer 
and winter houses (Am 3'*, cf ch. 6), In the 
Northern kingdom houses were erected of hewn 
stone instead of the common brick, and of cedar 
in place of the common sycamore (Is 9'°). ‘The 
land was full of silver and gold, and there was no 
end to the treasures ’ (2^). Young foreign slaves 
were sold into Israel in considerable numbers. 

5. Legislation RESPEcrriNG Slaves. — This is 

* For a different interpretation of the * covenant of brotben,' 
■ee Driver, Joel and AmoSt P-187. 

t * A young family is sometimes an insupportable burden to 
poor parents. Uence it la not a very rare occurrence in Egypt 
for children to be publiolv carried ai>out for sale by their 
mothers or by women employed by the fathers ; but this very 
seldom happens except in cases of neat distress ’ (Lane, Manners 
and Cnstome of the Modem Kgypliant^ p. 206). 

X So we should probably underetana the doubtful possago 
If which runs in the Hebrew onsj n*?’ [ap ‘and 

thev abound in young forelra (slaves).’ It is probably rendered 
with fair correctneM by the LXX rinta wKkk 
iytviiQm murtlf. That the Hlph'U of phb probably meant * abound ’ 

la confirmed by the Aram. S’! CO effueut ut, satis fuU, and 

l^ai in 1 K 2010. Moreover, this meaning barmonlsss with 
< and In the context. 
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to be found in all three codes of the Torah, viz. 
(a) the Book of the Covenant in Ex 2P““; (6) 
its subsequent development in the Deuteronomic 
le^slation in Dt (c) lastly, in the post- 

exilian Book of Leviticus (P) in Lv 25*®’“. All 
these, except J^v 25^ “, deal with the conditions of 
a Hebrew slave in the possession of a master of the 
same nationality, and not with the case of a foreign 
slave. This must be considered separately. 

.4. We shall deal, first, with the pre-exilian legis¬ 
lation contained in the two sections (a) and (6). 
The period of service is fixed as six years ; in the 
seventli there is tlie year of release. The question 
has been asked whetiier the six years may not be 
regarded as a maximum period. It is certainly 
q^uite possible that when, as in the case of debt, 
tlie sum to be earned by service could be worked 
out in a shorter term, the six-years’ period might be 
abridged, but we have insufficient data in the OT 
to guide us on this point. The legislation appears 
to contemplate six years as the least perioa for 
which service could be entered. So liabbis in 
their interpretations have inferred. Jacob’s seven 
years’ bonefage to Laban (Gn 29^*) seems to point to 
a somewhat divergent tradition. It is evident that 
the six-years’ period conesponda to the six days of 
work followed by the day of Sabbath rest. So 
with agricultural land, which in the seventh year 
is to lie fallow, Jer 34*'*® is interesting and sig¬ 
nificant, since it shows that these laws respecting 
slaves Avere constantly violated by the owners. 

In the pre-exilian legislation the special cases 
are duly provided for. But tliis is more particularly 
true or the earlier conipend of laws (Book of the 
Covenant). In Ex 21*-^ the case of a man who 
enters bond-service unmarried is distinguished from 
that of a married man. U nder the latter case there 
are two varieties. If the marriage took place prior 
to tlm term of service, husband and Avife become 
free together. But if the slave marries one of the 
slave-girls in his master’s household, the wife and 
the cldldrcn born to him by her do not accompany 
the husband in Ids year of release. This la.st stipu¬ 
lation is not mentioned in the Deuteronomic legis¬ 
lation. Are we to understand that the express 
provisions of the earlier legislation are tacitly 
assumed in the later ? This is scarcely probable, 
since (1) the Deuteronomic legislation consistently 
repeats the earlier provisions of the Book of the 
Covenant, when adopted into its own code. Their 
omission, avIicii tacitly understood, Avould have 
greatly abbreviated the later legislation in its 
Avritten form. (2) We note a striking contrast 
between the express provision in Dt 15**^^ (viz. that 
the ceremony described in Ex 2D, Dt should 
a|>ply to women as well) and the hard injunction of 
Ex 2D that the daughter avIio is sold as a bond- 
Avoman shall not go free as the bondman docs. It 
is true that the case here contemplated is that of 
concubinage ; but, os Driver in nis commentary 
pertinently observes, the terms in Dt 15*®-*^ are quite 
general, and Ave are not therefore justified in intro¬ 
ducing exceptions out of the earlier legislation. 
The code of Deuteronomy is evidently separated 
from the Book of the Covenant by several centuries 
during Avhich the Hebrew race advanced both 
socially and politically. The humanitarian ten¬ 
dency which Avos already conspicuous in the more 
primitive legislation had advanced still further. 
It may even be true, as Driver suggests, that 
Deuteronomy belongs to an age so far advanced 
on that of the earlier code that the case no longer 
practically occurred of a Avonmn being sold into 
slavery for concubinage, or at all events this w’as 
not contemplated or recognized. This could hardly 
have been true at a date earlier than n.c. 622. 

It sometimes, perhaps not infrequently, happened 
that a slave loved his master, or was impelled by 


the strong motives which the sustenance and pro* 
teotion of his master’s home afforded, not to avail 
himself of the opportunity of the seventh year of 
release. Under the terms of the earlier legislation, m 
wife, married when her husband was living in bond¬ 
age in his master’s household, and the family reared 
under these conditions could not pass into freedom 
with the man when the seventh year of release had 
come. This would furnish an even stronger in¬ 
ducement not to avail himself of the freedom whicE 
the seventh year permitted. The master would 
then take the slave and bring him to God (i.c. ta 
the local priest in the nearest sanctuary*), and bore 
through his ear in token of the fact that the slave 
Avas now the property of his master in perpetuity 
(Ex 21®). This should not be understood to mean 
merely until the year of jubilee, as Josephus {Ani, 
IV. viii. 28) and Bashi assume, since this would 
introduce an arbitrary qualification. The year 
of jubilee, as Ave shall nave subsequent occasion to 
see, belongs to a later stage of national life. 

The groAving humanitarian tendency Avhich is 
characteristic of the Deuteronomic legislation 
shows itself in the addition of an express stipu¬ 
lation (Dt 16^**^^) that the master on releasing 
his slave was to provide him liberally from his 
flocks, his com, and his winef (cf. tne modern 
Arabian usage cited from Doughty, above, p. 402’"). 

The special case must now be considered of a 
father selling his daughter into slavery to another. 
To this the Book of the Covenant refers (Ex 21’*^*). 
This was done under the stipulation that the 
maiden should become the master’s concubine or 
that of his son. If she fail to please her master 
(or his son) Avho has destined her for himself (read 

Avith li^r^ in place of t<V), she shall bo redeemed 
[by her father or some near relative]. Under no- 
circumstances is she to be sold into the hands of a 
foreigner. If she be the cqncubine of the master’s 
son, she is to be treated as a daughter of the 
master’s household. But if another Avonian is 
married, she is in no Avay to be defrauded of her 
food, dress, or conjugal rights. If any of these three 
rights of food, dress, etc., be not preserved intact, 
she may claim her freedom and depart without 
any redemption money being paid as compensa¬ 
tion. As already stated, the case of a concubine- 
slave does not arise in the Deuteronomic code. 

Bu<We in 1801, p. 100f., diso.usses the dilhcultios of 

Ex 21® n. After remarking that Dt 1512 ^ indicated an advance 
in civilization, he compares Lv 1920, which, however, contem¬ 
plates a dilTeront set of conditions. Diidde suggests an ingeni¬ 
ous emendation of the doubtful niy' K*? itf'K into s’? ntra 
'provided that he has not known her (carnally).’ The LXX 
4 Mvrrn x«6oi>/x.o\o‘yr,e'ctTtf ' has promised or i)k'dgerl herself to 
him/ appears to sustain the reading of the KM. Wc might, on 
the other hand, also render the ll(‘h. text ‘ to whom 

[one] has destined her.' AV. It. Smith, however, in ZATW, 
1892, p. 102, supports Buddo’s reading of and makes the 
further suggestion that did not originally stand in the text, 
which w«s simply nyT nsJ’N. This involved a primitive usage 


• This is the view taken by most commentators; 
docs not mean 'to the judges,’ as Dillm. seems disposed to 
understand it. For Jg 5®, 1 S 22 b (see Lobr, ad loc.), and Ex 
2‘27.8.38 are passages where should be rendered by ‘ Ood' 

not ‘judges,’ God being regarded as the fountain of true justice, 
who spoke through the priest and wtnessed the transaction. 
Hence LXX rpcf ri mpirriptov Ouu, Nowack would under¬ 
stand by here the * family ancestors’ (cf. 1 8 281*% Is 819). 

The slave woe taken .to the family sanctuary and adopted per¬ 
manently into the possessions of the family. But this is a far¬ 
fetched theory, and the employment of C'n7K in a code of 
legislation in a sense so exceptional is certainly improbable. 

The boring of the ear (probably the right ear, Lv 82iif. 1414 . 17 ) 
was also practised by otner Oriental peoples, e.g, the Mesopo¬ 
tamians (Juven. i. 104), Arabs (Petronius, Sat. 102), M'dians 
(Xenoph. ATiab. in. i. 31), and Carthaginians (Plautus, Potnul* 
V. il. 21]k For other parallels consult Dillm. on Ex 21®. 

t This humane Deuteronomic law was fully maintained in the 
later Jewish usage. According to J^iddwthXn 17, the worth of 
these parting gifts to the released slave must amount to 30^ 
Mclaim or 78 shillings (Hamburger). 
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whereby the heir (or eon) Inherited marital rightsip and 
Marriage, p. 89 f.). The story of Absalom shows that this 
might occur even in the lifetime of the father without shock¬ 
ing public feeling. But to the later Jewish ideas this was 
abhorrent. Hence the insertion of Into the text. Subse¬ 
quently another textual tradition arose through the 
of V,®, which caused nin' to be corrected to rny\ which found 
Its way Into our Massoretic text. kV of the Knhih thus re¬ 
mained unintelligible, and it was extremely easy for the 
Jewish scholars to assume that here as in so many passages 
it stands in place of The reading npi' is confirmed 
by (1) the phrase n2 n3D3, which obviously presupposes 
sexual intercourse, (2) best explains 'J'pa nyi.—If we accept 
W. R. Smith’s emendation, it would seem to show that the 
Book of the Covenant arose considerably earlier than the 8th 
cent For in Am 2? the prophet denounces the profanation of 
the ‘holy name* by the intercourse of father and son with the 
same paramour (cf. On Sfi**** (P), 494). Here the ^*7^^ 
probably refer to the of some local high place. The 

sentiment which underlies the verse is unmistakable. 

B, The post-exilian legislation of the Book of 
Leviticus (25®®‘“) was distinct, and was desired 
to meet the special conditions of the post-exilian 
times. The institution of the year q/* jubilee now 
takes the place of the old pre-exilian law respect¬ 
ing the seventh year of release. An express dis¬ 
tinction is made between llebrew slaves and 
foreigners. The latter are to be slaves for life, 
and do not come under the operation of the law of 
jubilee, whereby tlie Hebrew slave with his family 
in the tiftieth year passed out of bondage and 
returned to his own kindred and to his own 
inherited property, where he was enabled to main¬ 
tain himself and liis family in freedom. 

The older biblical acholari attempted to reconcile the 
Levitical legislation with the older cofiee. Thus Soalachutz 
held the view that the legislation of Exodus and Deut. re¬ 
ferred to the tribes related to the Hebrews, while the law of 
jubilee applied to Israelites only. But this distinction is an 
artificial ‘Nothbehelf,’ and the tame remark applies to Dill- 
mann’s attempt to harmonize Levit. with the earlier legislation 
by assuming that the former was designed to secure to those 
who hod not made use of their right of release in the seventh 
year through utter impoverishment, that they should not be 
slaves for ever, but obtain their release in the fiftieth.—But both 
these theories are based on a failure to recognize that the 
Levitical regulations were a completely new constructive effort 
to settle the conditions of Hebrew bond-service. 

It is not by any means clear how far the slave 
bene(ited by the new conditions. Indeed the old 
Deuteronoiiiic law soems more favourable, if tlie 
year of jubilee was over six years distant. The 
object of the new law seems to have been to fix 
a universally valid date of release, and thus to 
unite the lot of tlie individual to the collective life 
of the nation. Moreover, an express injunction was 
made that Hebrew slaves should be re¬ 

deemed from bondage to a foreign owner by the 
nearest kin (first brothers, then uncle or cousin), 
so that a foreign master had not the unconditional 
right of possession towards the Hebrew slave until 
the year of jubilee. The slave was, if possible, 
to be redeemed before that time, the price of re¬ 
demption being regulated by (1) the original sum 
of purchase ; (2) the distance of the year of jubilee. 
We thus find that the fundamental principle was 
recognized that the Hebrew slave was rather to 
be regarded os a hired workman, and the price of 
his purchase or redemption was to be considered 
as a kind of hire paid for in advance. The Hebrew 
master was, moreover, exhorted to treat him rather 
as a brother, or a ‘ hired servant * and * sojourner’ 

(W.8»* 40)^ 

The condition of foreign (».«. non-Hebrew) slaves 
has been already referred to, and will now be con¬ 
sidered in further detail. The captive taken in 
war naturally bore a somewhat heavier lot than 
the Hebrew slave who hod passed into that con¬ 
dition by impoverishment or debt. But there were 
mitigations even in the lot of a foreign slave. A 
foreign captive woman taken in war and made a 
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concubine was to be treated with a certain defer¬ 
ence by her captor (Dt 21 *®®^*). The fact that the 
slaves of the liousehold were circumcised meant 
much. They were thereby received into a re¬ 
ligious community, and, by taking part in its 
Aacm, shared in its protection. Thus from Dt 
1213 .18 1011.14 learn tliat they partook of the 
passover and other sacrificial meals, and, as we can 
easily infer from Ex 20^®, they enjoyed their 
Sabbath rest from toil in common with their 
Hebrew masters. According to Rabbinic tradi¬ 
tion a slave could not be compulsorily circumcised, 
and, if he was circumcised, he was not to be sold to 
a foreigner, i.e, he was treated as though he were 
a Hebrew and not a foreign slave. But if he 
refused circumcision, he was to be sold after the 
expiration of a year. On the other hand, if 
beiore entering service he made the express stipu¬ 
lation that lie was not to be circumcised, he might 
remain in bondage for an indefinite period; see 
Mielziner, Die Verhdltnisse der Sklaven bei den 
alien Hebrdem, p. 68 . 

C. Compensation for injury to slaves, — The 

earliest code of legislation sought to protect the 
Hebrew slave from maltreatment, and the rules 
we find on this subject (Ex are very 

explicit on the whole. Smiting a slave so as to 
entail loss of eye or tooth entitled the slave to 
complete enfranchisement, and, in case death im¬ 
mediately ensued, a sure vengeance for such an 
act would be taken. If, however, the slave sur¬ 
vived for a day or two before his death, the punish¬ 
ment of his loss by death was considered penalty 
enough, for the money-value of the slave was the 
measure of the master’s loss. 

We note here some vagueness as to what the 
‘sure vengeance’ (v.*®), to be wreaked on the 
slave-owner who murdered his slave, was to be. 
We cannot fail to remark that the expression falls 
considerably short of the explicit language of 
where the murder of a free Hebrew citizen is to 
receive the death penalty as its award. When wo 
turn to the post-exilian legislation we observe the 
contrast. In Lv 24'’* all distinctions and special 
provisos are swept aside. Even the national 
oarriers were discarded in this case by the post- 
exilian Jew. Bond and free came under the same 
law as well as the foreigner and Jew. Every 
murdered man’s death was avenged by death. 

D, Law respecting runaway slaves, —The benefi¬ 
cent legislation in Deuteronomy on this subject is 
based on the sacred rights of hospitality which we 
find not only among primitive Semitic nations,* 
but also in ancient Greece. It runs : ‘ Thou shalt 
not deliver up a slave to his master, who escapes to 
thee from his master. With thee shall he abide 
in thy midst in the place that he chooses, in any 
one of thy cities that he likes.* It may therefore 
be readily inferred that the recovery of a runaway 
slave in ancient Israel was far from easy. This 
we know to have been the case (cf. 1 K 2 ®*'). This 
was another circumstance that tended to mitigate 
the slaves’ lot, by making it incumbent on the 
owner of slaves to make the conditions of their 
life tolerable. 

6 . Status of Female Slaves.— This varied 
considerably. As in the case of male slaves, the 
lot of the foreigner was not so favourable as that 
of a Hebrew or home-born slave. Yet, on the 
whole, even the foreign captive might enjoy a 
position of comparative comfort. Tlie humane 
legislation of Dt 2 D°^‘ ordained that a foreign 
captive woman taken in war and made a concubine 

* Respecting thU l»w of the Ola ieo RS^ p. 70, * From the 
earliest times of Semitio life the lawlessness of the desert, in 
which every stranger is an enemy, has been tempered with the 
principle that the guest is inviolable. A man la safe In the 
midst of enemies as soon as he enters a tent or even touches 
the tent-rope’; cf. also p. 270. 
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was to bo treated with a certain chivalrous de¬ 
ference, the respite of a month being allowed her 
by her captor. Note the position of the captive 
Israelite maiden in the Syrian general’s house¬ 
hold, 2 K the confidential relations that sub¬ 
sisted between her and her mistress, and the 
sympathy displayed by the former with her 
master’s disease. The genial treatment of foreign 
slaves in pro-exilian times evidently prevailed 
among other Semitic races besides the Heurews. 

A Hebrew female slave is described by various 
terms, according to the position she helcl. If she 
became the concubine of her master or of his son, 
she was designated by the more dignified term 

(Assyr. amtu, Syr, lALol, Arab. Phoen. 

9 r 

noK; in fact the word is common to all Semitic 
languages, rendered in LXX by doijXr) or depdiraiva). 
Under the adverse circumstances brought about 
by poverty, to which reference has already been 
made, it not infrequently happened that the 
daughter could not be disposed of as freeborn in 
ordinary marriage, because the utter poverty of 
the i)arents constituted a social barrier. But if 
the daughter was dowered with good looks, she 
could easily be sold as a slave, and the price she 
would obtain might not fall far short of the 
ordinary vwkar or purchase - money of a free 
woman, which in the 7th cent, amounted to 50 
shekels, or nearly £7 (Dt 22^**). Under any cir¬ 
cumstances the transaction in primitive Israel 
would not have ditlered essentially from that 
which took place when a marriage was contracted 
with a free woman for whom purchase-money 
called mohar was paid os though she were a 
chattel.* She would thus take her place as a 
concubine, and, if she bore children, her position 
sensibly improved. But if, as in the case of 
Hagar, she was simply the property of her mis¬ 
tress, and was introduced into this relation, the 
rights of the mistress might impose somewhat 
galling restraints. Accordingly, she might be 
called nip 9 , as the concubine who bore children 
to her master, and entitled to the rights of a 
married woman (see above), or, by the inferior 
desipjnation of a or * bond-slave,’ called upon 
to (lo menial tasks (Gn 16^ cf. on the other hand 
2U^ where Sarah herself calls Hagar since 

she still remained under the control of the freeborn 
and superior wife (16^). is the expression 

which a woman does not hesitate, in the ordinary 
etiquette of social intercourse, to employ respect¬ 
ing herself when she is addressing a superior. 
This corresponds to the expression employed 
b^ a man under similar circumstances. This dis¬ 
tinction in the rank and dignity of the two terms 
is made clear in the speech of Abigail to David in 
1 S 25". With true womanly dignity and courtesy 
combined she calls herself n^K, and yet consents to 
become a and do the menial task of washing 
the feet of David’s slaves. It was to the nijc^p> that 
the laborious dutv was assigned of grinding at the 
mill. This is tiio word used to designate the 
slave-girl behind the millstones in Ex ID, where 
the term is employed to dcs<!ribe the lower end of 
the social scale. The LXX render—Soi/Xi;, Oepdwaiva, 
and oIk^tis, 

There is another interesting word employed 
in Hebrew to express slave-concubine, viz. 

No satisfactory Semitic etymology can 

* See art. Marriaqi, vol. iil. p. 270^ under * Dowry,' and 
quotation from Triatram’a Eoitern Customg, ib. 

t Similarly in Qn 80 Bilhah is calied bvliachel In her conver¬ 
sation with Jacob ‘my while in the narrative she is 

deBcribe<l as her thipr^ah. This chapter is an intricate com¬ 
plex of J and E. It is impossible to say that either document 
shows a preference for one expression over the other, though in 
oh. 21 E prefers the title for Hagar. 


be found for the word, and its form strongly 
suggests a Greek origin traXkaKlt (wdXXa^, cf. Latin 
pellex), Tlie Greek race was called jj; by the 
ancient Semites. It is found in the Race-table 
Gn 10*-* (P) and in the Assyr. inscriptions of 
Sargon and in the Tel el-Amama tablets. See 
art. Javan. The term therefore originally meant 
a foreign slave-concubine (cf. Is 2®** and footnote 
above, p. 463). The references Gn 35"®, Jg 19S 
2 S 16^® 20® seem to suggest that the pillegem was 
of a lower class and lax in morals. 

7. PuiCE OF Slaves. —According to the Book of 
the Covenant (Ex 2P®) this was 30 shekels, or 
about £4, 5s., which was evidently the average 
price in the pre-exilian period. The money-value 
would of course vary with the slave’s ago and 
physical condition. Joseph’s brethren were con¬ 
tent with 20 shekels when he was sold to the 
Midianite (Ishmaelite) traders (Gn 37®®). Tliis 
was due to his youth. ^ According to the post- 
exilian Jewish legislation (Lv 27®‘®)i 20 silver 
shekels (nearly £3) was the sum fixed for the 
redemption of slaves between 6 and 20 years old. 
We fin<l the same price (4 inanth) paid for a slave 
from Suri mentioned in a very early contract- 
tablet of Babylonia.* The ordinary price, how¬ 
ever, for an adult slave prevailing in Western 
Asia during several centuries was tnat stated in 
Ex 21*®, viz. 30 shekels. Tliis, according to the 
most probable computation of the money-value of 
a ho'tner and a lethech^ was the price paid for his 
wife by the prophet Ilosea (3®). See Nowack, 
ad loc. This was nearly the amount paid by 
Ptolemy Pliiladelphus for every Jewish captive 
in Egypt that he redeemed, viz. 120 drachiiim 
(about £4).t In 2 Mac 8®* we read that Nicanor 
attempted to defray the Roman tribute of 2000 
talents by the sale of Jews at the rate of 90 per 
talent. This shows that the same value prevailed 
in the 2nd cent. B.c. Nor can we forget that 
for 30 shekels our Lord was sold by His traitor- 
disciple to the Jowisli authorities (cf. Zee lU®). 

when we turn to the clay documents of Baby¬ 
lonia we find like sums ami even lower paid for 
a slave. Tlie values also range in special cases 
much higher. Thus in the time of Nebuchadnezzar 
we hear of a woman, Sakinna, and her daughter, 
a little girl of 3 years of age, being sold for 35 
shekels [or nearly £5]. In another case a husband 
and his wife fetch 55 shekels [or about £7, 10s.] 
(Sayce). Mr. Pinches has transcribed a contract- 
tablet, in which a slave is sold for 28 manehs of 
silver, or more than £22;% while, according to 
Tiole, a slave might even cost as much as £95.§ 
In both these last instances the slave must have 
been particularly valuable, probably owing to his 
possession of skilled qualifications. 

8. Subsequent History of Slavery from the 
Days of Jeremiah.— -In Jer 34**- we read of the 
unsuccessful attempt which was made in the reign 
of Zedekiah to carry out the provisions of the 
Deuteronomic cmle respecting the seventh year 
of release, the philanthropic efforts of the King 
being thwarted ny the avarice of the owners. On 
the other hand, Nehemiah’s strenuous endeavours 
in the years that followed the return from exile 
were crowned with better success. Acting in the 
spirit of the naw Levitical legislation (Lv 26"**), 
tne Jewish slaves of foreign masters were re¬ 
deemed, and the rich were persuaded to forego at 
least a portion of their rights of usury through 
which the whole trouble of bondage to a foreigner 
was brought about. ‘ We have borrowed money 
to pay the royal tribute upon our fields and our 

* Schrader, KIB iv. p. 44 

t Job. Ant. xii. ii. 3. 

i Jlebraxcat viil. p. 184ff. 

8 Bab.-Auyr. Qttch, p. 607. 
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vineyards . . . and, lo ! we reduce our sons and 
our aaughters to slavery, and it is not in our power 
to help it; for other men have our fields and our 
vineyards* (Neh 5'"^^). Nehemiah’s request, that 
the fields, vineyards, oliveyards, and houses should 
be restored, was complied with. Doubtless in 
later times there was full scope for the operation 
of this injunction to redeem the Israelite slave 
from bondage to a foreira master, for wo read that 
in the wars of the Ptmemies and the Seleucidaj 
large numbers of Jewish captives were taken 
(1 Mac 2 Mac 8^*). 

It would be an interesting object of investigation i 
to endeavour to determine how far the philan- | 
thro pic tendencies of Nehemiah and of the post- | 
exilian legislation were influenced by the humane 
civilization of Babylonia. That that civilization 
was humane is clearly attested in the OT. Jere¬ 
miah’s advice to the Jewish captives in Babylonia, 

‘ Build ye houses, and dwell in them; plant gardens, 
and eat the fruit of them; take ye wives, and 
beget sons and daughters* . . . (Jer29®*®), would 
have been impracticable under any other than an 
enlightened and humane polity. And the fact 
that large numbers of Jewish residents preferred 
to remain in the land of exile instead of availing 
themselves of the edict of Cyrus to return to their 
own land, is a significant hint in the same direc¬ 
tion. Babylonia, as Sayce has pointed out, was a 
land where agricultural pursuits were carried on, 
as in Egypt, by industrious, peace-loving freedmen 
(not by slaves, as in Assyria, where the pursuits 
preferred by the conquering race were trade and 
war). In many instances we learn from the clay 
documents of purchase or sale that mother and 
child were sold together. Indeed, rights were 
accorded to women in possessing property superior 
to those of their Hebrew sisters in pre-exilian 
Canaan. ‘The ancient Accadian law ordered, 
that if children had been born to slaves whom 
the former owner had sold while still keeping a 
claim upon them, he should, in buying them back, 
take the children as well at the rate of IJ shekels 
each * (Sayce, Social Life among the Assyrians and 
Babylonians, p, 79). 

The number of slaves in Palestine at any time down to the 
let cent. a.o. was probably small in comparison with that which 
was to be found in ancient Greece or in Rome in the later days 
of the Republic. From the report of a census made in b.o. 809, 
the mole citizens of Athens numbered 46,000, and the slaves 
850,000. It must be confessed, however, that the accuracy of 
this computation mi^ht be questioned. That the number was 
very considerable cannot be denied. For even the poorest 
citizen had a slave for his household, and a ^reat number were 
employed In the occupations of baking, cooking, tailoring, etc. 
The father of Deraoathenes possessed 60 slaves. Others owned 
many more (cf. Xenoph. Vect. 4. §§ 14, 16). They were em¬ 
ployed in workshops or mines.—In ancient Rome large portions 
of the aner publious bei^an to be held by patricians os the 
Roman State extended its confines. These land possessions 
were cultivated to a large extent by slaves (cf. Liv, vi. 12). 
Thus slaves increased in number, displaced the poorer class of 
freemen and peasant proprietors, ana in the Licinian Rogations 
(B.o. 807) a provision ^oame necessary that a certain number 
of freemen should be employed on every estate. In the later 
days of the Republic, and under the first emperors, the number 
of household slaves increased greatly (cf. Juv. SaL 111. 141). 
Horace seems to regard ten slaves as a moderate number for a 
person In comfortable circumstances to keep {Sai. i. iii. 12. 
vi. 7). These would be largely supplied from the vast number 
of captives taken in war. From Ctes. BO iii. 16 we gather 
that slave-dealers followed in the track of an army, and after 
a victory, when a sale of slaves took place {sub wrona vendidit), 
purchased at a cheap rate. 

The treatment of slaves became more inhuman both in Greece 
and Rome as their number increased. In some respects their 
position in Athens was worse than it was in Rome. For in 
Athens the manumission of slaves did not take place so fre- 
q^uently as in Rome. Moreover, their position as manumitted 
slaves \ib99XtuQ%fit) was inferior to that which they enioyed in 
Rome; for instead of becoming citizens thev passed into the 
condition of mere and were obliged to honour their 

former master as their patron (y^rr«rt}<), and, if they neglected 
certain duties which they owed towards him, might even forfeit 
their modified condition of freedom. Even Aristotle regards a 
slave as a mere possession or chattel (xr^Aca), or an 

an instrument endowed with life {Eih. Nie. viii. 18, 


PoL i. 4). The bad treatment of Greek slaves is evidenced 
by the fact that they often mutinied (Plato, Le.ng. vi. 777 C). 
l%e insurrections under the Republio in Italy and Sicily 
attained formidable proportions. The two servile revolts in 
Sicily in n.c. 135 and 102 taxed all the resources of Rome, and 
were with difficulty suppressed, while the rebellion under 
Spartacus carried devastation through the Italian peninsula 
(B.o. 78-71). Nor are we in an^v degree surprised when we take 
account of the harsh penalties intticted on slaves by their 
Roman masters, e.g. working in chains and fetters (Plautus, 
Most. I. I. 18; Terence. Phorm. ii. i. 10), suspension by the 
hands while heavy weights were tied to the feet (Plautus, 
Ann. u. ii. 81). We read also of hard labour in the ergas- 
ttUum, and of such hai'sh penalties as the furcay crux^ and 
nofafio (or branding infiicteu on runaway slaves). Even ladies 
treated their slave attendants harshly in the days of the 
Empire, as Martial and Juvenal testify (Juven. Sat. yi. 210ff., 
492 ‘Mart. Epig. ii. 60; cf. Ovid, Am. i. 14. 16). Vorro, in his 
de He Rusiica (i. 71), expressly classes slaves with beasts of 
burden ; and even the gentle and refined Cicero feels constrained 
to apologize to his friend Atticus for feeling ‘more than a 
becoming grief * for the death of his slave 8osithcu8 * (A[p. ad 
Attic, i. 12). 

But as we enter Jewish society we pass into a 
new and hapjiier world. In the first place, the 
number of slaves was far smaller in relative pro¬ 
portion. At the return of the exiles there were 
42,360 Hebrew freemen, and only 7337 slaves, or 
one slave to 672 freemen. The teachers of the 
Talmud looked with disfavour on the owncrsliip 
of many slaves. The more slaves, so much tlie 
more thieving; the more female slaves, so much 
the more unchastity (cf. Bahd mezfd 606). The 
Essenes and Therapeutoe did not tolerate slavery, 
as being contrary to man’s dignity (Pliilo, ii. 458, 
482). The later literature of the OT reveals the 
humane attitude of Judaism towards the slave, and 
the religious basis on which it rested, The latter 
is vividly expressed in Job Humane and 

gentle treatment of a slave from his early yoiitli 
will engender a filial feeling in him towards his 
master (Pr 29’*'* On the other hand, it was 
clearly realized that there were dangers from undue 
laxity. 

* Set thy servant to work, and thou shalt find rest; 

Leave his hands idle, and he will seek liberty . . . 

Send him to labour, that ho be not idle ; 

For idleness teacheth much mischief’ (Sir 832»*^). 

And the same writer advises even severe disciplin¬ 
ary measures— 

* Yoke and thong will bow the weak : 

And for an evil servant there are rocks and tortures'(v.3Q). 

It is necessary to bear the last passage in mind if 
we are to gain a true and complete picture of tliis 
aspect of Jewish social life (cf. Mt 25^, Lk 12**^ 
the latter passage showing that very severe corporal 
chastisement, falling sliort of loss of limb or life, 
might be meted out to an ‘ evil servant *).t Accord¬ 
ing to the Mishuti, {Yadaini iv. 7), it was a subject 
of discussion among Pharisees and Sadducecs as to 
whether a slave who had committed an injury on 
another was himself responsible or his master. 
According to the contention of the Pharisees, the 
master was not responsible, though ho was re^on- 
sible if the injury were committed by his ox. Thus 
the Pharisees (in contrast with the Roman Varro 
above cited) emphasized the distinction between 
an unreasoning brute and a slave. They argued, 
moreover, that a slave might otherwise easily 
wreak his spite on his master by committing an 
injury on another which the master had to pay. 
According to Babdkammd (viii. 4), the slave, if he 
committed an iniury on another, was liable to make 
compensation when he obtained his release. 

Respecting the conditions of release of Gentile 
slaves owned by a Jewish master we have not 
many data to guide us; see above, under 6 B, ad fin. 
Every facility was afibrded for the manumission of 

* * Me plus quam servi mors debero videbatur commoverat.* 

t We are led to suspect that these sterner traits of Jewish 
treatment reflect Qneco-Bonian iufiuenos. 
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Gentile slaves. According to the prescriptions of 
the Talmud, the Gentile slave received release 
through (1) redemption purchase (Maimonides, 
*Abadin, v. 2), (2) letters of maiiiimission (i6. 3), 
(3) testamentary disposition, (4) silent recognition 
of his freedom {Pmk, iii. 8), (5) by becoming a 
Jew {i.e, a proselyte), (G) by marriage with a 
free woman, etc. (llamburger). 

In Sfihiirer, GJV^ (iii. p. 03), interesting details are furnished 
respecting the influence of Clreek U-gal procedure on Jewish 
practice in the release of slaves. The act of relea.so took place 
tri rfjf irp«o-ivxn<y i.«. in the synagogue before the assembled 
congregation (probably with some refen tice to Ex 21®; see 
above). Full frocdom was granted to the slave, 
rrit wpofftury.v OmTttotf rt xoti irpcc’XMprtpy,triage [cf. ^’poffxetprtpuv in 
Ac !*■» 6*^, lU) Col 42J, i.e. with the exception of regu¬ 
lar worship in the synagogue to which the slave was hound. 
Accordingly, lliis mode of release in a sacred place involved a 
deflnite jiledgo on tlio part of the released slave to honour its 
religious usages. We have a parallel in Hellenic custom, 
whereby the procedure took place in a temple, and consisted in 
a lictitious sale of the slave by the master to the deity, the slave 
himself bringing the nurohiise-money. This did not In reality 
make the ernuncipatca slave into a temple servant. He became 
actually free, and only morally appropriated by the deity. 
These facts are certifled by documents discovered at Panti- 
capsuum and (Jorgippia (cf, {Schiirer, ib. p, 18). The same tradi¬ 
tion p;iHsed into the Christian Church in the ea.sUrn provinces 
of ttie Homan empire, and was called manumisaio in ecctesia; 
see Schurer, p. W, footn. G3. 

TI'o trcjitmont of slaves in the Jewish household 
was not only humane, but under a good and pious 
master it would be even brotherly. Of the most 
distinguished personages it is related that they 
readily feasted their slaves with the same food of 
which they themselves partook, addressed old 
slaves as * father’ or ‘motner,’ and regarded their 
death as that of a beloved relative {BerakhCth 166; 
Kethubdth 61; Jerus. Babd kanimti 6).* Ace. to 
BcrakhCithy passim^ slaves are placed with women 
and children in exemption from shotui and wearing 
phylacteries, though bound in other matters of 
ritual, 

9. The Chui.stian Attitude to Slavery.— This 
may best be described as the religious attitude of 
Judaism expanded to the dimensions of Christ’s 
gospel of universal redemptive love to man. With 
its advent, new powers had entered into the world— 
now eoiiceiiliunsof human duties and relationships. 
All tlieso lie implieit in Clirist’s Gospel of the 
Kingdom. ‘To the poor the gospel is preached’ 
(Mt 11®). St. I’aul expros.scd the new consciou.siiess 
in the words : ‘ All are sons by faith in Christ Jesus 
. . . As many of you as have been baptized into 
Christ have put on Christ. . . . There is neither 
Jew nor GroeK, there is neither slave nor free . . . 
for yo are all one in Christ Jesus’ (Gal 3^'^, cf. 
Col And so the doors were thrown open 

wide to a world that yearned for salvation. 

‘The kingdom of God with its sublime univeraali&ra oflfer* lU 
invitation to all men as children of a heavenly Father, and binds 
those who follow His call Into a society. ... In the Christian 
Church the poor man found the civic rights of the Divine king¬ 
dom accord^ to him without reserve os God's own child. . . . 
To the slaves, that lowest and most unhappy class of Gracco- 
Roman society, the rights of man were restored. In the 
Church they heard the magic tones of the words : “ Ye are men 
for whom also Christ has died; rodeomed, to whom the same 

J tosltlon belongs in the kingdom of God as to your masters.” 
ilasters also heard in the Church the solemn admonition that 
they were the brethren of their slaves, since both had taken 
utxm themselves by voluntary choice the yoke of obedience to 
thirist (1 Co T*!**"-, Eph When Paul uttered tlioughta like 

these in his letter to Philemon, in whii h ho interceded for the 
runaway slave of the latter, ho was writing the c.hartcr of 
emancipation for the many millions of slaves who were held 
down by a minority in a degrading bondage.’ f 


• On tlio humane treatment of slaves by Moslems see I.ane's 
Arabian Nitjhtu, vol. i, p. 64 ff. (ch. i. note 13), Nevertheless, 
we are told that ‘a master may even kill his own slave with 
Impunity for any offence, and he incurs Imt a slight punishment 
(as imprisonment for a period at the discretion of the judge) 
if he kills him wuntonl^y' (p. 63). 

t Mangold, Humanitat und CTimfenfAum, Redo beim An- 
tritt des Uectorats der Rheinischen Friedcrlch Wilhelms Uni- 
versitat, am la Octolier 1876. Bonn, Adolph Marcus. 


Nevertheless, the Church issued no authoritative 
mandate that masters were to liberate their slaves. 
On the contrary, obedience to masters was incul¬ 
cated (Eph 6®, cL parallels), as well as forbearance to 
slaves (v.**).* The leaven was to work slowly and 
surely, without external compulsion by ecclesias¬ 
tical authority, through eighteen centuries, until 
in tlie 19th cent, slavery was abolished in all the 
territories of Christian European peoples. In the 
20th the leaven will work its course m society to 
yet larger issues! 

10. Religious Use op theTerm ‘Slave’(‘Sfji- 
VANT’).— The word‘servant’or ‘slave’is constantly 
employed in the etiquette of daily intercour.se in 
ancient Semitic society and among Arab popula¬ 
tions at the present day. ‘Thy servant’ (or if a 
woman, ‘ thy handmaid'^) is the language of ordi¬ 
nary courtesy employed by an imlividual, when 
be speaks of himself, in addressing a superior or 
even an equal. In relation to God, this term is 
universally used by the worshipper. The root 
expresses the dependent relation of subordination 
and obedience on the part of the individual to 
his Divine patron and Lord. And it has been 
shown, under ii. 1, how constantly this expression 
enters into proper names compounded with the 
name of deity, whether Canaanito or Hebrew. 
That collective and idealized Israel was so desig¬ 
nated is especially apparent in Deutero-Isaiah. 
The term had been already employed in Ezk ‘28-® 
37^, and also in Jer 30^^'’^* 46‘‘‘^‘^*.i' The passages 
in which the expression occurs in its most charac¬ 
teristic form within the collection designated by 
the term Deutero-Isaiah (chs. 40-56) are specially 
called the ‘ servayit ’ passages^ and are regarded by 
most critics as distinct in authorship,^ viz. 42^'^ 
491-8 5()4.tf 5013-5312^ 

Tlie portrayal of the servant in these four sections is distinct 
from that which prevails in the rust of Deutero-Isaiah. In 
the former the servant is idealized, personal and sinless. Ho 
is Jehovah’s disciple, chosen to minister to the heathen os well 
08 to his own people (40®), going about his own mission witii 
quietness (423-3 53b» suffering like Jeremiah and Job through 
the scorn of the unfaithful, and so offering a propitiation for 
the guilt of his race (GS***®). On the other hand, in the rest of 
Deutero-Isaiah, the ‘servant Jacob’ is blind, deaf, a prisoner 
plundered. desi>ised, full of sin, though chosen by God, pro¬ 
tected and destined for a glorious future. Yet these two por¬ 
trayals have their essential features in common. Accordingly, 
‘servant (or slave) of Jehovah,' as a religious tenn applied to 
Israel, is a name of honour. Israel is chosen as God's messenger 
as well as servant. In fact the difference between Jacob as 
God’s 1)^/^ and as His own personal slave, called to a high and 
honourable mission, is very slight. The two expressions stand 
ill parallelism in 4213. The servant is the chosen one in whom 
God takes pleasure. We are reminded of the relationship of 
Abraham to God as the ‘friend of Gotl’ (2 Uh 207, Ja 2'‘i3, 
cf. Kor&n, sur. 4i'-^). See, further, art. Isaiah, and Smend, 
ATliche Jieligiongesch.^ p. 862 ff. In fact the expression is con¬ 
stantly employed in the O'P as a name for God’s messengers, 
especially the prophets (Ain 87, Jer 7'-^ 2G'» 20® etc.), cf. Rev 10? 
11*3. It is used of Moses (Dt 34®, Jos D), of Isaiah (Is 2oS). 
F\irthermoro, it is used of the Messiah in Zee 3®, and of the 
angels in Job4l3(on the other hand, in Ps 10321 1044 the term 
employed is which properly expresses honourable, 

voluntary, and, moreover, priestly service to God). 


* It should not be forgotten that the distinction between bond 
and free is cancelled, according to St. Paul’s conception, (ynly in 
Christy i.e. within the conflnes of the reileeined society—the 
Church. Outside the Church the distinction might still prevail, 
and even be regarded as valid. St. Paul hardly contemplates 
any reorganization of society that does not rest on redemption 
and sanctifloalion of individual life as a basis. In that outside 
world St. Paul might conceivably still regard Roman law as a 
qua^ and hold that slavery, as a human institution, 

under certain guarantees, might be under temporary Divine 
sanction. Modern missionaries of the Cross in heathendom, 
with its more primitive social conditions, have been compelled 
to adopt this view. 

t It can scarcely be held that either of these latter passages is 
genuine. In Cornill's text (SBOl^ they are relegated to the loot 
of the page. 

t But see Budde, Die togenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder, 1900. 
Marti also argues against separating the conceptions in the 
Servant-passages from the rest of Deutero-Isaiah ; see his com 
mentary, p. 289 f.; to also CorniU in T/^eolog. Itandectiau^ Nov. 
1900. 
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Tlie transition from this OT uso to the NT 
application of the corresponding term iovXot is 
very slight. It is applied to himself by Symeon 
(Lk 2^) in his prayer to God {Nunc Diniittis), Who 
is consistently addressed as deaTrSTrjs (a master of 
slaves, cf. Ac 4 =^, Rev 6 ^°), and similarly the 
Virgin Mary speaks of herself as God’s doOXi] 
(n^K), Lk 1 “ 

This term St. Paul, in the introduction to his 
Epistles, not infrequently uses with reference to 
himself (Ro P, Ph P); and that it is employed as 
an honourable designation, like the of Ezekiel 
and Deutero - Isaiah, is evident from the corre¬ 
sponding use of dvdcTToXoi in 1 Cor., 2 Cor., Gal., 
Eph., and Col. (equivalent to ^ 1 ^ 70 , see above). 

Tlie relation of service to God is one of freedom 
and sonship (vio^ecr/a), as we learn from Ro We 
liave been emancipated from the older relationship 
to the law, which was one of fear and constraint, 
summed up in Ro 8 ^®, in the phrase irvevfia dovXelai 
. . . e/s <p6^ov. These two contrasted states of 
relationship, belonging respectively to the new 
covenant of freedom and to the old covenant of 
bondage to the law, are compared by way of 
allegory to Isaac, son of the freewoman Sarah, and 
Tslimael, son of the bond-slave {Traidla-Kr}) lla^ar. 
Tiio one is represented by the heavenly Jerusalem 
and the other by Mount Sinai (Gal By liis 

death Christ has freed us from subjection to bond¬ 
age throughout our life through fear of death 
(lie 2^®). Obviously, such a relationship of free, 
loving service to Christ is not adequately expressed 
by 5oi/Xe/a. The slave has no jjroper cognizance of 
Ins master’s thoughts, but Christ has conhded all 
Jlis Father’s purposes of love to Uis disciples. 

* Henceforth I do not call you servants (slaves), but 
1 have called you friends’ (Jn 15^®). 

Litkratitrr. — Nowack, Ileh. Arch, and tho corrraponding 
work of Berizinf^er; Kwald, Altcrthihnfr'^, pp. 2S0-2SS (Knc. 
tr. p. 210 ff.); l>ie articles on Slaves in PHE, in Uichirve 
UwH^ and in Ilamburj^cr’s RE\ Mielzinor, Die VerhdUnififte 
ilcr Eklaven f>H iUm alien Ilebrdcm ; Mandl, Das Sklavenreoht 
dcH AT. All these have been duly utilized in tho present 
article. Suj^iifostlve for tho OT is ch. vi. on ‘ Society, Morals,* 
etc., in McCurdy, IlP^f ii. 108ff. On Gr®co-Ronian Society 
cf. Smith's Dice, of Gr. ami Rom, Ant,^, and the Concise 
Diet, by Warre Oornish (from which materials have been 
drawn). Other works have been referred to in the course 
of the article. On Arab slavery see Lane’s Arabian yights^ 
ch. i. not e 13; on slavery in the light of Christian ethics 
see Jul. Kostlin, Christlidic Rfhik, pj». 318, 400ff.; Lighlfoot, 
Philemon {Introd.). OWEN C. WniTKIlOUSE. 

SESIS (B XeaeLs, A Xeaaels), 1 Es 9^ = Sliasbai, 
Ezr 

SESTHEL {ZeaO^X), 1 Es 9®^ = Bezalel of the sons 
of Pahath-moab, Ezr 10®^. 

SET. —The Eng. verb to ‘set’ is properly a 
causative form of ‘sit,’ but it has been confused 
w’ith ‘sit’ (partly through spelling both ‘set’), 
and, like otlier monosyl. verbs, has come to be 
used very freely. 1 . Observ'e the foil. pas.sage 8 ; 
Gn 30^ ‘And lie set three days’journey betwixt 
himself and Jacob’ (Wye. ‘And putte a space of 
thre dales weye betwixt,’ 1388 ‘settide the space 
of weie of thre dales betwixt’); Ex 19^^ ‘And thou 
shalt set bounds unto the jieoplo round about’ 
(Wyc. ‘ordeyn termes,’ 1388 ‘ sette termes’; Tind. 

* sett marks rounde aboute the people ’); Ps 73*® 
‘ Surely thou didst set them in slippery places *; 
Sir 10® ‘ Such an one setteth his own soul to sale ’ 
{r^y iavTov (KirpaicToy voiu) ; Lk 7® ‘ 1 also am a 
man set under authority * {raa<xh(j.evos ); He 12 * ‘ tho 
race that is set before us’ {rhv vpoKeLfxtvov ijfiiy 
dyuva ); 12 ® ‘ for the joy that was set before him * 

{dyrl Tijf wpOKeifiivrjs aifT(p ^apds), 

2, To * be set ’ is sometimes used as an equivalent 
to ‘ sit,’ like Scot. ‘ be seated,* as Lk 7^ Rhem. 


‘As she knew that he was set downe in the 
Pharisees house.* So Dn 7*® ‘The judgment was 
set* ( 3 n^ Kpi, LXX Kpiriiptov iKdOtae^ Vulg. judicium 
sedit^ Wyc. ‘the dom sate’); Sir 38*® ‘Who is 
ahvay carefully set at his work ’; Mt 5* ‘ When he 
was set, his disciples came unto him’; 27*®; lik 2 ** 
‘This child is set for tho fall and rising again of 
many in Israel* {Keirat); Jn 13*® ‘So after he had 
washed their feet . . . and was set down again ’; 
Ph 1*7 ‘I arn set for tlie defence of the gospel’ 
{Ketfxai ); He 8 *; Rev 3®* ‘ To him that overcometh 
will I grant to sit (KaOlaat) Avith me in my throne, 
even as I also overcame, and am set doAvn {^KdOicra) 
with my father in his throne.’ 

3. To set means to arrange in proper order, in 
2 Ch 20*7 ‘ Set yourselves, stand ye still,* Ps 2 ® 
‘The kings of tho earth set themselves* 

Driver [Par. Psalt.], ‘take their stand’), Ca 6 *-^ 
‘His eyes are . . . fitly set,* Is S®’* ‘Instead of 
well set hair, baldness.’ Cf. Ex 2.'>7 Tindale, 

‘ Onix stones and sett stones for the Ephod ’; 
Chaucer, Duchesse, 828— 

‘ So had tthe 

Surmounted hem alle of hoaute, 

Of manor and of comlincsso, 

Of stature and wel set gladnesse.* 

i. The sense of ‘fix,* ‘determine,* arises natur¬ 
ally from the original idea of ‘cause to stand.’ 
Thus Nell 2 ® ‘ It pleased tlie king to send me ; and 
I set him a time *; so Gn 17®* ‘At tliis set time in 
the next year’ (cf. 21®, Ex 9®); ‘ set oilice* (npoN), 
1 Ch 9 ®®* ®‘^ ®*, 2 Ch 31*®* *®; and csp. * set feast ’ (as 
tho tr. of lit. ‘appointed time’ [of sacred 
seasons]) Lv 13®*^- RV (7 sueli are enumerated in 
this eh.), Nu 10 *® (RV) 29®® al. Cf. Judgcimnt of 
the Synode at Dort^ p. 4, ‘Hee hath chosen in 
Christ unto salvation a set number of certaino 
men, neither better iior more worthy then others.’ 

8 . The following phrases are mostly biblical : 
(1) Set onds ha^ui to^ J)t 23®® ‘In all that thou 
settest thine hand to’ (RV ‘puttest thine haml 
unto’), 28®. Cf. Ac 12* Rhem. ‘And at the same 
time Herod tho king set his liandes, to alilicte 
certaine of the Church.’ (2) Set onds heart tOt 
Ex 7®® ‘Neither did he set his heart to this also* 
(RV ‘lay even tliis to heart,* RViii * Ifcb. set his 
heart even to this’); Dt 32*® ‘ Set your hearts unto 
all the words whicli I testify among you this day’; 
1 Ch 22*® ‘Now set your heart and your soul to 
seek the Lord your God’; Job 7*^ ‘ Wliatia man 
. . . that thou shouldest set tliine heart ujam 
him?’; Ps 78® ‘A generation that set not their 
heart aright’; Jer 31®* ‘Set thine heart toward 
the highway ’; Dn 6 ** ‘ Then the king ... set his 
heart on Daniel to deliver him.’ Cf. 1 Ch 29® *I 
have set my alfection to the liouse of iny God.* 
( 3 ) Set onds face. This is one of the many 
Hebraisms in which the ‘ face ’ i»lay 3 its part. 
It has two meanings: (a) Turn towards with a 
jmirpose or resolution^ determine^ Nu ‘24* ‘But he 
set nis face toward the wilderness *; 2 K 12*7 * ^nd 
Hazael set his face to go up to Jerusalem *; Ezk 
21*® ‘Go thee one way or other . . . whitherso¬ 
ever thy face is set’; Jer 42*® ‘If ye wholly set 
your facies to enter into Egypt,* 42*7; Lk 9®* ‘He 
stedfastly set his face to go to Jerusalem* (t 6 
TcpbawTroy iaThpiaev). ( 6 ) To take up an antagonistic 
position, Lv 17*® ‘ I will even set my face against 
that soul that eateth blood,* 2 (^ ®* ®; Jer 21*® 
‘ For I have sot my face against this city for evil *; 
Ezk 0 ® ‘Son of man, set thy face toward the 
mountains of Israel, and prophesy against them,* 
13*7 X 57 20 «« 21 ® 25® 28®* 29® 35® 38®. (4) To set 

eyes on, Ac 13®, is not os now ‘ to catch a glimpse 
of,* but to ‘fix one’s eyes upon *: ‘ Then Saul (who 
is also called Paul), l^led with the Holy Ghost, set 
his eyes on him * (drsulaas eh abrSy, RV ‘ fastened 
his eyes on him ’). 
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6« The verb to * set’ is used with certain adverbs 
in a sense that is antiquated or Hebraistic: (1) 
Hat at, that is, ‘ valued at,* 2 K 12^ ‘ The money 
that every man is set at* (RV ‘the money of the 
persons for whom each man is rated,* RVm * Hah. 
each man the money of the souls of his estima¬ 
tion*). Cf. Lv 2V Tind. ‘ Yf any man will geve a 
synguler vowe unto the Lorde acordynge to the 
value of his soule, then shall the male from xx. 
yere unto lx. be set at ^ftie sycles of sylver *; 
and Shaks. Hamlet, I. iv. d7—‘ I do not set my life 
at a pin’s fee.* (2) Set at nought, i.c. despise, 
treat with contempt or mockery, Pr 1” ‘But ye 
liave set at nought all my counsel,* Mk 9^*, Lk 23^*, 
Ac 4*^ 19^, Ro 14^®. (3) Set by, t.c. esteem, 2 Mac 
4^® ‘ Not setting by the honours of their fathers, 
but liking the glory of the [Grecians] best of all * {ip 
ouSepl TiOi/iepoi, RV ‘ making of no account*). Cf. 
Ps 15* Pr. Bk. ‘ He that settoth not by hym selfe, 
but maketh moche of them that fear the Lorde*; 
Ridley, jyor/cs, 27, ‘Lest I should seem to set by 
mine own conceit, more than is meet*; Bahaas 
Book, p. 72— 

* He that good inanneni ieemes to lack. 

No wyso man doth set by : 

Wythout condicions vertuoua, 

Thou art not worth a Hj's.' 

So set much hy^ 1 S 18^ ‘His name was much set 
by,’ : cf. 1 P 3* Tind. ‘ With a ineke and a 

(piyet sprete, which sprete is before God a thinge 
Tiioche set by.’ So also set little by or set light by, 
Dt 27^® ‘ Cursed be he that sctteth light by his 
father or his mother’; Ezk 22^ Jth 11®. Cf. Jor 
60^® Cov. ‘ She shall be the least set by amonge 
the nacions’; Tindale, Expos, p. 229, * Called tlie 
least, that is to say, shall be little set by and 
despised : called great, that is to say, shall be 
much set by and had in reverence.’ Even set at 
light is found in the margin of 2 S 19*®. Cf. Fisher, 
A Spirihinl Consolation (in Morley’s.ErJ 7 . Religion, 
p. 140), ‘JSuch as wo set but at light, full greatly 
shall be weifjhod in the presence of his most high 
Majesty*; Knox, Hist. 49, ‘Perchance this hand 
of God will make them now to magnilie and 
reverence that word which before (for the fear of 
men) they set at light j)ricc.* (4) Set forth. This 
phrase has various meanings : (a) Begin a journey, 
Nu 2® ‘These shall first set forth’; Ac 21® ‘\Ye 
went aboard, and set forth* {dpljxO-nfxtP, RV‘sot 
sail*). Cf. Bunyan, i/c;/?/ War, 68, ‘The time, 
therefore, of his setting forth being now o^mired, 
ho addressed himself for his inarch ’; Molvill, 
Diary, 172, ‘ Sa, parting from Berwik, hartlie 
recommendit to the blessing and grace of God, be 
manie godlie men and women, and be sum sett and 
cqnvoyet a guid way on our jorney, wo cam that 
night to Anweik.’ (b) Bring fomvard or causa to 
be seen, Ps 141® ‘ Let my prayer be set forth before 
thee as incense* (I'isn, LXX KarcvdwdliTU}, Vulg. 
dirigatur) ; Kzk 27*® ‘ They hanged the shield ami 
helmet in thee ; they set forth thy conieline.ss ’ 
(unj, LXX (bwKav) I I)n ‘And he shall set 

forth a great multitude * ; Am 8® ‘ When 

will the new moon be gone, that we may sell corn? 
and the sabbath, that wo may set forth wheat ? ’ 

AVm and RVm ‘open’); Lk 1' ‘To .set 
forth in order a declaration of those things’ (di/ard^- 
ao-^ai); Ro 3®® ‘ Whom God hath set forth to be a 
premitiation * {tr rrooiOero 6 Oeus, A Vm ‘ foreordained,’ 
RVm ‘ purposed ^); 1 Co 4® * For 1 think that God 
hath set forth us the apostles last’ {drrideL^ep); Gal 
3* ‘ Before whose eyes Jesus Christ hath been 
evidently set forth ’ {Trpoeypd(f>rj, RV ‘ was openly 
set forth *); Jude ^ ‘ Even os Sodom and Gomorrha 
. . . are set forth for an example* {Trp6KeiPTai 
delyixa). Cf. Pr. Bk. Exhort, to Confession, 
•When we assemble and meet together ... to 


set forth His most worthy praise, to hear Hii 
most holy word *; Shaks. Kirig John, ll. i. 295— 

* Up higher to the plain, where we’ll set forth 
In betib appointment all our regiments.’ 

The same phrase is used technically of placing 
food before one, Jn 2*® ‘ Every man at the begin¬ 
ning doth set forth good wine * (rlOrjaip). (c) Praise, 
Sir 11 hofcding * xVe may not vaunt or set forth our¬ 
selves.* Cf. Pr. Bk. 1549 (Canticle foil. Te Deum), 
‘ Speak good of the Lord ; praise him, and set him 
up for ever *; and Shaks. Lucrece, 34— 

Uoauty itself doth of itself persuade 
The eyes of men without an orator : 

What needelh then apologies he made 
To set forth that which is so singular?’ 

(5) Set forward. See Forward in vol. ii. p. 60. 

(6) Set on means: (a) Place on table, Gn 4.3®*‘ ®® 
‘And ho washed his face . . . and said. Set on 
bread*; Bel ** ‘Set on the meat, and make ready the 
wine.* {h) Incite or urge to some course of action, 
Jer 38®® ‘ Thy friends iiave set thee on, and have 
prevailed against thee * (*im'pPT); 43® ‘ But Baruch 
the son of Neriah setteth thee on against us * (n'po). 
(c) As a ptep. bent on, Ex 32®® ‘They are set on 
mischief.*^ (c?) To attack, Ac 18*® ‘No man shall 
set on thee to hurt thee * {iiridi^ffeTal trot). (7) Set to, 
meaning affix, of a seal, Jn 3®® ‘ Ho tliat hath 
received his testimony hath set to liis seal that 
God is true * {i<T<t>pdyLcrtp). Cf. Ex 21®® Tind. ‘ Yf he 
he sette to a summe of money, then he shall geve 
for the dolyvcraunce off his lyfe, accordynge to 
all that is put unto him*; Aaams, Works, i. 18, 
‘ In testimony whereof I have set to my hand, and 
sent it you as a token of the gratitude of my 
heart.* (8) Set up, meaning establish, Mai 3*® 
‘ They that work wickedness are set up.* 

J. Hastings. 

SETH (ne>, i.e. Sheth ; LXX and NT [in 1 Ch 
1* A has I^tJs]).—T he third son of Adam, Gn 4®® (J) 
5® (P), 1 Ch 1*, Lk 3®®. In the first of these pas¬ 
sages J assigns a characteristic etymology for the 
name, Eve being made to say ‘ God hath set {shoth) 
for me another seed instead of Abel,’ for whicli 
reason she called him SMth {i.e. ‘ setting * or ‘ slip,* 
Dillm.). In Sir 49*® Seth is coupled with Shem as 
‘glorified among men.* A heretical Jewish sect, 
whose tenets afterwards found acceptance in Chris¬ 
tian Gnostic circles, derived its name from Seth. 
These Sethinns or Sethites held (like other Gnostics, 
Jewish and Christian) that the material universe 
was the creation of angels and not of the supreme 
Dynamis, to whom Seth owed his birth. Theo- 
<lorct {Hwr. Fab. i. 14) appears to identify them 
with tlie Ophites : 'SlrjOiaPol oDs *0<piapoCfs i} ’00/Taf 
ripfs 6pojudsov<ri. Some of the Jewish Sethites 
believed Seth to have been the Messiah, and later 
Gnostics held that Jesus Clirist was a re-incarnation 
of Seth. For further information as to this sect and 
its relations to the Ophites and Cainites (a subject 
beyond the scope of this art.), see Friedliinder, Dcr 
vorchristliche judischc Gnosticismus, 1898, p. 18 IF. ; 
Preuschen, Die apohr. gnoH. Adamschriften, 1900, 
passim; and cf, Kpiphnnius (ndv. liter, xxxix.), 
pseudo-Tertull. (viii.), and Philost. (iii.). 

J. A. Selbie. 

SETHUR ’La.dovp). —The Asherito spy, Nu 

13*®(**>. 

SETTLE (n-jjyJ.—See Temple, p. 710*’n. 

SEVEN, SEVENTY. —See Number, vol. iii. 
pp. 562 f., 665*. 

SEVENEH (np„ 9 ; Gr. 'ZviQvn, Syene ; Egyp. Sum, 
Hem. Sume, Copt, coyan [Swan]; Arab. 
[.<45t4;dn]).—A city on the east bank of the Nile 
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immediately above the First Cataract, the southern 
frontier post of Egypt. For some distance north 
of Aswan the cultivable portion of the Nile Valley 
is extremely narrow. At Aswan the hills draw 
in rapidly on either side, and the town is built 
against a rocky barrier of sandstone supported 
by a dyke of granite that crosses the Nile and 
forms the cataract. Here there is no cultivation 
on either bank beyond that of a few palm trees and 
tiny patches of garden ; but the little island of 
Elephantine in the middle of the stream opposite 
Aswan is almost clothed with vegetation, and 
formed the ancient capital of the first nomo of 
Upper Egypt. West of the river are dills, 
shrouded with sand, but pierced by countless 
tombs of the former inhabitants of the island. 
Elephantine-Syene must have formed an almost 
ideal frontier fortress. Immediately above this 
oint the narrow passage of the Nile was rendered 
angerous and very tedious for boats by the rocks 
and islands and rushing currents of the cataract. 
On the west bank there is not even a path; the 
adventurous sightseer must clamber over the 
rocks; on the east bank there was only one dear 
road, and this led through a long narrow dehle 
parallel to the river into the open ground opposite 
Philai. Elephantine, the island, was the secure 
metropolis of the district, the residence of the 
governor, and the centre of the local cult of the 
cataract gods. Its name in Egyptian was 
‘ elephant,’ demotic yh (Iryd), a name which seems to 
have been applied not only to the island but also 
to the surrounding district, including the quarries 
of granite. Syene itself was probably considered 
as only a mainland suburb of Elephantine. * Wine 
of mm' is mentioned in very early inscriptions, 
but it is doubtful whether the reference is to 
Syene. In the Egyptian inscriptions the name of 
tlie town is known only at a very late date ; its 
temple is of Ptolemaic age. Gradually the im¬ 
portance of fClephantine waned, and that of Syene 
grew; with the fall of paganism even the name 
Yeb (Elephantine) was given up and that of Swan 
took its place. It is remarkable that Ezekiel 
employs the name Sweneh and not Y6b for the 
southern frontier; the references are Ezk 29^® 
30® ; the reading of RVm ‘ from Migdol to Syene ’ 
is the best. (See Migdol). Herodotus often 
refers to 'Fj\(il>avTlvrj, In ii. 30 he speaks of Ele¬ 
phantine, Uaj)hnn 0 near Pelusium, and Maroa as 
the garrison cities respectively against the Ethi¬ 
opians, against the Syrians and Arabs, and against 
Libya. Ilis only reference to Syene is in li. 28, 
where he mentions ‘ hills between (5ic) Syene and 
Elephantine’ in a fantastic passage which is no 
guide to facts; his geography in Upper Egypt is 
always faulty. F. Ll. Griffith. 

BEYER. —The verba to * sever ’ and to * separate ’ 
both come from Lat. separare, the former through 
Old Fr. sevrer, the latter directly. The form 
‘sever* now expresses a sharper stroke than 
‘separate,* but in older Eng. no distinction was 
observed between them. All the verbs tr^ ‘sever’ 
in AV are also tr^^ ‘separate.* Cf. Bacon, Adv, of 
Learn, ii. 367, * We see the chad may and ought to 
be severed from the com in the ear ’; and Khem. 
NT (note on Ac 10^), ‘ But when Heretikes began 
to rise from among the Christians, who professed 
Christ’s name and sundry Articles of faith as true 
believers doe, the name Christian was to common 
to sever the Heretikes from true faithful men : 
and thereupon the Apostles by the holy Ghost 
imposed this name Catholike upon the Beleevers 
which in al points were obedient to the Churches 
doctrine.’ J. Hastings. 

8EYBRAL.->Just as ‘sever* in AV means to 


separate^ so ‘ several * means separate^ distinct^ as 
2 K 15® ‘ He was a leper unto the day of his death, 
and dwelt in a several house *; Mt 26'® ‘ to every 
man according to his several ability.* So sever* 
ally, 1 Co 12" ‘ dividing to every man severally as 
he will.* Cf. Dt 7* Tind. ‘The Lorde thy God 
hath chosen the to be a severall people unto him 
silf ’; Tymrae, Calvin's Genesis^ 882 (Gn 49*^1, 

‘ Every one of them blessed he, with a severall 
blessing*; Ridley, Works^ 390, ‘Our own servants 
were taken from us before and ... we each one 
appointed to be kept in several places *; Calder- 
wood, Hist, 107, ‘Their [elders] office is as well 
severally, as conjunctly, to watch diligently over 
the flock committed to their charge.* 

J. Hastings. 

8HAALABBIN (P?^yy; B A ZaXage/v ; 

Vulg. Selebin). —A town of Dan mentioned be¬ 
tween Irshemesh (Beth-shemesh) and Aijalon (Jos 
19^). It is apparently the same pl^ce as Shaalbim. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHAALBIM ; in Joshua LXX BA liave 

OaXa^elv, in 1 Kings B has hrjOaXafxclf A SaXa^el/x ; 
Vulg. Salabitrij ScUehim). —A town mentioned with 
Mt. Heres and Aiialon as being occupied by the 
Amorites who had driven the Danites into the 
hills (Jg P®). It was, with Makaz and Beth- 
shemesh, in the district of one of Solomon’s 
commissariat oflicers (1 K 4^); and if it be the 
same place as Shaalabbin, it is mentioned with 
Aiialon and Beth-shemesh in Jos 19^*. It is prob¬ 
ably identical with Shaalbon, the home of one of 
David’s heroes. Eusebius and Jerome {Onom. s, 
XaXa^lvy Salabim) identify it with Salaba, a large 
village in the territory of Sebaste ; but this is too 
far north of Aijalon. Elsewhere ( Com. ad Ezek. 48) 
Jerome mentions ‘the towers of Aijalon, and Selebi, 
and Emmaus* in connexion with Joppa and the 
territoiy of Dan. From this Condor (FEF Mem, 
iii. 52) identifies Shaalbim with Selbit^ about 8 miles 
N. of Beth-shemesh, 3 miles N.W. of Aijalon, and 
2 miles N. of Emmaus. Possibly (see Driver, 
Text, of Sam. 64) Shaalbim should be read for 
Bhaalim in 1 S 9®. C. W. Wilson. 

SHAALBONITE, THE in 28 A 2oXo- 

; in 1 Ch B 6 'Ofiei, A o XaXapwvi ; de 
Salhoni). —Eliahba, the Shaalbonite, one of David’s 
heroes (2 S 23^^ 1 Ch 11^), was a native of Shaal¬ 
bon, — a place not mentioned elsewhere. See 
Shaalbim. C. W. Wilson. 

BHAALIM, THE LAND OP B rm 

’Ea<rafc^g, A r. y. XaaXel/x; terra Salim). —Saul, 
when searching for his father’s asses, passed 
through the land of Shoaliiu (IS 9^) after he had 
traversed the hill-country of Ephraim, and the 
land of Shalishah, and before he reached tlie ‘ land 
of Jemini’ (RV and AV ‘land of the Beiijamites’) 
—probably part of the territory of Benjamin. If 
Saul starteu from Gibeah, and Shalishah was, as 
seems probable, in thewestern hills (see Sualisiiah), 
the land of Shaalim must have been a portion of 
the hill-country east of Lydda, and not far from 
the boundary of Benjamin. It is possible, how¬ 
ever, that Shaalim is a textual error for Shaalbim 
of Jg 1®®, Jos 19^. See Driver, Text of Sam. p. 64. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHAAPH (^y?^).— 1. The son of Jalidai, a Caleb- 
ite, 1 Ch 2'*’. 2. A son of Caleb by his concubine 

Maacah, 1 Ch 2^, In both passages B has Sd 7 a€, 
A Zdyai>. 

SHAARAIM (D?ij;?y ; Sa#faoe£/i; Saraim, Saarim). 
—1. A town of Jiidah, in tno Sheplielah (lowland), 
mentioned (Jos 15®®) in the same group with 
Adullam, Socoh, and Azekah, It was unknown 
to Eusebius {Onom. s, Xapatlv). Conder (FEF 
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Mem, iii. 194) suggests Khurhet S'air west of Beit 
'Atdh ; others identify it with Zakariya (Riehm, 
HWB). Shaaraim is perhaps mentioned again in 
the pursuit of the Philistines after the death of 
Goliath (IS 17“), when * the wounded Philistines 
fell down by the way to Shaaraim (UVm ‘ the two 
gates*), even unto Gath and Ekron.* The meaning 
of the word is ‘two gates,’ and the LXX takes 
it in tliis passage to mean tlie gates of Gath and 
Ekron. See, further, art. Gai, and Wellh. Sam, 
ad loc, 

2. A town of Simeon (1 Ch 4®^) which appears as 
Sharuhen in Jos 19®, and as Shilhlm in Jos 15®*. 
It was situated in the Negeb, and was possibly the 
earno place as the Canaanite ‘ fortress of the land 
of Sharuana,* mentioned in the annals of Thothmes 
in. {RP ii. 38). This indicates that the form 
Sharuhen is correct. C. W, Wilson. 

SHAASHGAZ —A chamberlain of king 

Ahasuerus, Est 2^®. The LXX reads Fa/, the same 
name as it gives to the official referred to in vv.®* 
See Heqai. 

SHABBETHA1 —A Levito who opposed 

the action of Ezra in the matter of the foreign 
marriages, Ezr 10^® (B ZaBaBal, A Ka^^aeaL) = 
Sabhatkus of 1 Es 9^^ He is mentioned also, 
along with other Levites, in Neh 8’ (LXX om.), 
ns explaining the Jaw to the people (in 1 Es 9^ 
SAnATKUS); and in IP® (BA{<* orii., K®-• 2o/5/3a- 
6aToi) as one of * the cldcfs of the Levites who had 
the oversight of the outward business of the house 
of God.’ 

SHACHIA (n; 9 ^, so Baerj the MSS show the 
variants the last being sup¬ 
ported by the Syr. and the LXX [B A 

but Luc. while the forms in d instead 

of 3 can claim the support of the Vulg. Sechia), — 
A son of Shaharaim, a Bcnjamite, 1 Ch 8‘®. 

SHADDAL —See art. God, vol. ii. p. 199*. 

SHADRACH 'S(Spdx)* —The name given to 

ITananiali, one or Daniel’s companions, by the 

i )rince of the eunuchs, Dn P. It is related in 
In 3 how Shadrach, along with Meshach (Mi.shael) 
and Abed-nego (Azariah), all of whom had been 
advanced to high offices (2^^), resisted the command 
to pay homage to Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image, 
how all tliree were in conse(juenee cast into a liery 
furnace, and how they were miraculously deliverecl. 
See 11 AN AN I AH, No. 2, and Thkee Children 

(SONQ OF THE). 

The etymology of the name Shadrach is un¬ 
certain. Frd. Delitzsch {Lih. Dan, xii.) suggests 
that it is a variation of the Bab. Sudur^Aku^ 
‘command of the moon-god,* comparing the Assyr. 

= Sweyo, and tlio Heb. This view 

is pronounced by Sciirader {KAT^ 429 [GOT ii. 
125J) to have ‘ considerable probability.* 

J. A. Selbir. 

SHAGE ; B 2wXd, A 2ay»5).—The father of 
Jonathan, one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11®®. See 
Agek and Shammah, No. 8. 

SHAHARAIM ; B 2aap7)X, A Saa/nJ/x).—A 
Beujamite who is said to have begotten children in 
the ‘field of Moab* after he had sent away two 
wives, Hushim and Baara, 1 Ch 8® (UVm). The 
passage is obscure. 

SHAHAZUMAH Kcthihh; AV Shaba- 

zimah, after Jf^erS B 2aXei/x Karh OdXacaaVf A 

2a<Tft/Ltd0, Sehesifna). —A town allotted to Issachar, 
which was apparently between Mt. Tabor and the 
Jordan (Jos 19**). Its site was unknown to 


Eusebius and Jerome {Ononi. s. Zaai/nd, Sasitna)^ 
and it has not yet been identified. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHALEM (D^ip>; eh SaXi^ja ; in Salem). —Accord 
ing to AV (cf. Luther’s translation), which follows 
the LXX, the Pesh., and the Vulg., ‘*Shalem* 
((in 33*®) is a proper name, and considered to be a 
towTi near Sliechem. Eusebius and Jerome (Onom.) 
believed Shalem and Shechem to be the same place. 
But if Shalem was a town, it must have been Sdlhn, 
4 miles east of Ndhlus (Sliechem). In Gn 28** 
h^’ShCdcm is translated ‘in peace,* and in Gn 
33*® we should probably translate ‘ in peace to the 
city of Shechem,’ as in RV which follows the 
Targiims of Onl^elos and pseudo-Jonathan, the 
Samaritan Codex, the Arabic Version, and the 
great Jewish and other commentators of modern 
times. See Dillra. ad loc, C. W. Wilson. 

8HALISHAH, The Land of ^ h yv 

SeXxd, A i) yi] XaXicrad ; terra Salisa). —Saul, when 
searching for his father’s asses, passed through 
the ‘land of Shalishah’ (1 S 9®) after crossing the 
‘ hill-country of Ephraim,’ and before reaching the 
‘land of Sluialim.* Leaving Gibeah he must nave 
crossed Mt. Ephraim in a northerly direction, and 
the ‘ land of Shalishah * must consequently have 
been in the western hills. Baal-shalishah (2 K 
4®®), which was very probably in the land of 
Shalishah, is said by Eusebius and Jerome {Onom. 
s. BaidixapLaddf Bcthsalim) to have been in the 
Tliamnitic toparchy, 15 M.P. north of Lydda. 
This points to Khurhet Sirisia^ or, according to 
Conder {PEF Mem. ii. 285), to Khurhet Kefr Thilth. 
See SiiAALlM. C. AV. AVilson. 

SHALLECHETH, THE GATE (nr^:;;^ ; h H>\r, 

va<Tro(poplov; porta qiice dneit ).—One of the gates 
of the ‘house of JdiovaU ’ which Solomon was to 
build after the death of David (1 Cli 22). It is 
mentioned only in 1 Ch 26*®, in a list of the gate¬ 
keepers (AV ‘porters’) of the sacred enclosure as 
settled by David. The gate was on the west side 
of the outer court, behind the temple buildings, 
and apparently at, or near, the beau of the ramp 
or causeway (n^p*;) which led up to the sanctuary 
from the ravine which Josephus calls theTyropa?on 
Valley. It has been suggested (cf. Smith’s DB, s,v,) 
that the causeway was at ‘ AVilson’s Arch ’; hut, in 
the uncertainty which still exists with regard to 
the site of the temple, and tlie condition of the 
liill in the time of Solomon, tiiis can only be re¬ 
garded as speculation. Some autliorities {e.y. 
Richm [//IPBJ, Speakers Coza.), from tlie meaning 
of the word ShalleeheAhy ‘ casting forth,* consider 
the gate to ho that by which the ashes and the oH'al 
of the victims were thrown out. lii^is, however, 
probable that the refuse of the temple was carried 
out on the east or south side, and burned, or other¬ 
wise disposed of, in the Kidron Valley. The LXX 
rendering, ‘ Gate of the Pastophorion' appears to 
point to a huiUling with chambers, of which there 
were several round the outer enclosure of the 
temple. C. W. Wilson. 

SHALLUM (d^V and oV^). — 1. One of the kings 
of Israel, 2 K 16*®'*® (SeXXoilyu). He headed a con¬ 
spiracy against Zechariah, the lovst king of Jehu’s 
dynasty, murdered him, and usurped his throne 
(c. 740 B.O.). After the short period of a month, 
he liiraself fell a victim to Men ah EM (see vol. iii. 
p. 340*). 2. It is not improbable that in Jer 22** 

(rcXXiJ/tx) dV (AV and RV ‘ Sliallum’) is meant to 
he an ep'ithet, ‘the requited one,’ applied to 
Jelioahaz, or it may be that Shallum was the 
original name of the latter (see Jehoahaz, No. 2). 
The Chronicler takes (perhaps from this passage) 
Shallum as a proper name, and makes him the 
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fourth son of Josiah, 1 Ch 3^* (B 2a\oiV» A 2aX- 
Xoi^^). 3. The husband (or son, LXX in 2 Kings) 

of Huldau the prophetess, 2 K 22^* (B 
A 2eXXo.i/x), 2 Ch 3422 (BA l.eW'fifi), 4. A Judahite, 
1 Ch 2^''** (B i)aXoi//4, A in v.'*® i)aXXoi5/i). 5. A de¬ 
scendant of Simeon, 1 Ch 4^* (i^aX^/x). 6. A high 

priest, son of Zadok, 1 Ch 6^®* (B 2aX(i/i, A SeX- 
"Koufi), Ezr 7* (B ZeXoiJyx, A SeXXoi^At) = Salem of 
1 Es 8^ and Salemas of 2 Es lb 7. A son of 
Naphtali, 1 CJi 7^® (B SaXw/xcov, A S«XXoi5/x), called 
in Gn 46=4 and Nu 2G^^ Shlllem (d‘?v^ ; in former 
passage A XvWif)jx, in latter B ScXXt}, A 2ieXXi^/t), 
■with the gentilic name ShillemiteB ('P v'??; B 6 
:^€\\rjpL€l, A 6 ScXXt^aiO, Nu 26^. 8. The eponym 

of a family of gatekeepers, 1 Ch (B 2aXt6/A, 

A iirst time 2a\Xai/x), Ezr 2^*=Neh 7'“ (B 2aXoi//x, 
A 2e\\oi'/x), called in 1 Ea S^^Salum, and (possibly) 
in Nell 12*2® Meshullam. 9. A Korahite gate¬ 
keeper, 1 Ch 9^® (B SaXw/xcii', A 2aXa»/x) (BA 
2aXu>/x), called in 26^* ® Mesiielemiah and in 

Shelemiah. It is not at all unlikely that 
this name should be identified with the preceding. 
10. Fatlier of Jehizkiah, an Ephraimite chief, 2Ch 
28’2 {"S^eW^fx), 11. One of the porters who had 

married a foreign wife, Ezr 10^^ (B TeXX^^/x, TatX- 
Xet>, A 2 oXX7^/u). 12. One of the sons of Bani who 

had committccl the sameoU'ence, Ezr 10^2(P5 2aXoi»/i, 
A ^fWovfji). 13. 'Die son of Ilallohesh, ruler of a 
district of Jerusalem. Ho and his daughters are 
recorded to have assisted in the repairing of the 
wall, Nell 3^2 (IJ 2aXoi//x, A ^aWoufjLf OdXoi5/x). 

14. The uncle of Jeremiah, Jer 32 [Gr. 39]’ (2aXw/x). 

15. Father of Maaseiah, the keeper of the threshold, 

Jer 35 [Gr. 42]M2eXci^). J. A. Selbie. 

SHALLUN (pV;?).—The son of CoMiozeh, the 
ruler of the district of Mizpah, who took part in 
the repair of the wall and gates of Jerusalem, 
Noh 31® (LXX om.). 

SHALMAI.—See Salmai. 

SHALMAN (]p^^;^).~Iros 10'* (only) ‘ as Shalman 
spoiled Beth-arbel in the day of battle.’ The 
iuentity of Shalman and of Betu-arbel (which 
see) are botli doubt fill. The former name may be 
a contraction of Shalmaneser^ although the pro¬ 
phet’s language, implying some event fresh in the 
memory of his hojirers, docs not suit the reign of 
Shalmaneser il. (ii.C. 8G0-825) or even Shalmaneser 
III. (783-773). If Shalmaneser IV. (727-722) be 
referred to, the words must be a later gloss (so 
Wellhausen, KL Proph, ad loc.). To the sug¬ 
gestion of Schrailer {KAT'^ 441 [COTii, 140J) that 
the reference may be to an incursion (cf. 2 K 15^) 
of the Moabite king Salamanu, mentioned in 
I’iglath-pileser’s great triumplial inscription (II 
Bawl. 67, line 60), both WelJh. and Nowack 
object that such an occnrrenco would have been 
too insignificant to supply materi.al for the pro¬ 
phet’s comparison. The versions give us no help, 
tlio LXX B reproducing by ws 

dpx(*iv [i.e, for lb'] 'SaXa/jAr iK rod olKov^iepolBodfi 
(A ’lepo^daX), while the Vulg. has sienU vastatua 
est Salmana a domo ejus quimdicavit Baaly think¬ 
ing apparently of the slaughter of Zalmunna by 
Gideon (Jerubbaal), Jg 8, J. A. Selbie. 

SHALMANESER 'Sa\aiJLa.va<r<rdp, Sal- 

vnanasar ).—Tlio name is abbreviated from Assyr. 
Sulman-asaridu, ‘the god Sulnian (of peace) is 
chief.* In 2 K 17® it is said that ‘ Shalmaneser, 
king of Assyria,* came up against Hoshea of 
Samaria, wlio submitted at first, but afterwards, 
being detected in a conspiracy to revolt with the 
aid of the Egyptians, was dei»osed and imprisoned. 
Shalmaneser then besieged Samaria, b.c. 7w. This 
was Shalmaneser iv. of the Assyr. monuments, 


whose original name was UlulA, which he changed 
to Shalmaneser when ho seized the throne (on the 
25th day of Tebeb, B.c. 727) after the death of 
Tiglath-pileser ill. He seems to have been a 
successful general, and to have had no hereditary 
rights to tiie crown. Josephus (A fit. IX. xiv. 2), 
quoting from Menander, states that he attacked 
Elulasus of Tyre, and, though the Assyrian fleet 
of 60 vessels was destroyed by the Tyrian fleet 
of 12, the city was closely invested on the land 
side. Shalmaneser died at the beginning of the 
month Tebeth during the siege of Samaria, B.C. 722, 
after a reign of only 5 years. See, also, art. 
Shalman. A. H. Sayce. 

SHAMA (i;^9>; B Sajuaffd, A Sa^gJ).—One of 
David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11**. 

SHAMBLES.—1 Co 10=® ‘Whatsoever is sold in 
the shambles, that eat* (Gr. /xdKeWot', from Lat. 
7nacellumy a provision market). The word ‘sham¬ 
bles* is now used of the slaughter-house, but for¬ 
merly, according to its origin, denoted the place 
where the meat was sold. It is the Anglo-Sax. 
scamjcly a stool, from Lat. scafnclluniy a little stool 
or bench. Cf. Congreve, JuvenaVs Sat ires, xi.— 

* Many there ere of the Hamo wret-oherl Kind, 

Whom their despairinj^ Creditors may find 
Lurkinjf in Shambles; where with borrowed Coin 
Tliey buy choice Meats.* 

J. Hastings. 

SHAME (Heb. ‘to be asliamed,’ ‘shame,* 
also other words; Gr. drt/xla, etc.).—In 

the biblical use of the word ‘shame’ there is a 
blending of several meanings; besides the sense of 
shame proper, felt for oneself (Job 11®, Lk 14®, 
2 Th 3'^^) or for another (Ezr 9®, Pr 10® 17®, 2 Co 9*), 
there is included the feeling of disappointment 
(Job 6®®, Ps 35*, Jer 14® 22®®; cf. Bo 5®) or deception 
(Ps 14®, Jer 2®®), the experience of disaster (Job 
Ps 40'®) or disgrace (including reproach, rebuke, or 
insult) (Jg 18’, Bu 2'®, Job 16'® 19®, Ps 22® 35* 69’, 
Pr 25'®, Ph 3'®); and thus are combined the sub¬ 
jective sense, the inward feeling, and the objective, 
its outward cause. This feeling is ascribed ligur- 
atively to a fountain (Uos 13'®), Lebanon (Is 33®), the 
sun (Is 24^), and a vessel (Bo 9®', 2 Ti 2®®). JShame 
is awakened by the exposure of some parts of the 
body uncovered literally (compare Gn 2®® with 3’ 
920--^ Ex 32®®, 2 S 6®® 10®, Is 20*, Mic 1"), or figur¬ 
atively (Is 47®, Jer 13®®, Nah 3®, Bev 3'® 16'®), by 
outrage on a woman’s person (2 S 13'®), by dis¬ 
honouring treatment of the body (Is 50®, Mk 12*, 
Lk 20", 1 Th 2®), os crucifixion (He 6® 12®), and 
even by the appearance of a corpse (1 Co 15**)‘ 
Poverty may malce ashamed (Pr 13'®, 1 Co 11®®), so 
beggary (Lk 16®), defeat in battle (2 Ch 32®*, Ps 44® 
89*®), or even disease (Nu 12'*). A wicked wife 
(Pr 12*), or a bad child (Pr 1()® 29'®), may cause 
shame. Shame arises from any breach of acknow¬ 
ledged rules of propriety, as a woman’s being 
shaven (1 Co 11®), or speaking in church (1 Co 14®®), 
or a man’s having long hair (1 Co 11'*). Sins so 
unseemly are found among men, that not on^ the 
ractice of them awakens shame (Ro 1®** 6®', 

ude '*), but even the very sight or mention of 
them (Ezk 16®’, Eph S'®). Among the sins men- 
tioned as bringing shame are folly (Pr 3®® 14®® 18'®), 
refusal of instruction (Pr 13'®), ignorance of truth 
of God (1 Co 15®*), quarrelsomeness (Pr 25®, 1 Co 6®), 
haste in speech (Pr 18'®), riot (Pr 28’), idleness 
(Pr 10®), wilfulness (Pr 29'®), lying (Pr 13®), dis¬ 
honesty (2 Co 4®; cf. RV and AV), theft (Jer 2®«), 
disrespect to parents (Pr 19®*), ingratitude (1 Co 4'*), 
pride (Pr 11®). ^ . 

Shame in one or other of its senses is regarded as 
the Divine punishment of sin, which God threatens 
(Ps 132'®, Jer 23*® 46'®), and which the pious in OT 
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are sure will, in answer to prayer, fall on His and 
their enemies (Ps 44"^ 53® 7(P 86^’). On the other 
hand, God promises (Ps and the pious are 

assured, that this experience will either not be 
theirs at all (Ps 25® 3P^ 34® 69® 119®i), or if ever 
theirs, that they will be delivered from it (Is 29“ 
64* 6P, JI 2“). Even God’s cliosen people may be 
exposed to disgrace and disaster, making them 
first of all ashamed of their state (2 Ch 30'®, Jer 
12'® 14®), and then truly ashamed of tlie sin that 
has brought it on them (Ezr 9®, Jer 31'*, Ezk 16®', 
Hos 10*); but sometimes it is long before this 
feeling is aroused (Jer 3® 6'® 8®* '*). Fidelity to 
God’s cause may, however, also bring shame (Ps 
44'® 69’). The sin that most surely is followed by 
shame is idolatry (Is 1“ 42'’ 44* 45'®, Jer 17'® 48'®, 
Hos 4’ 10*), or alliance with idolaters (Gn 34'*, 
Ezr 9®). The idol itself is shameful (Jer 3** 11'®, 
Hos 9'®; perhaps Hos 4’ reading with Targ. Pesh. 
* they have exchanged their glory for infamy *; cf. 
Jer 2" and Ps 106“), and its worship shameful, 
perhaps because often licentious (see Cheyne on 
llos 4’ and 9'®). Worthy of note in this connexion 
is the change of the names Eshbaal (1 Ch 8®®), 
Meribbaal (1 Ch 8®*), Jerubbaal (Jg 6®-^), to Ish- 
bosheth (2 S 2®), Mephiboslieth (2 S 4*), and Jerub- 
besheth (2 S 11*'). Although the alterations show 
the proplietic editor’s aversion to idolatry, yet the 
names in their original form are not necessarily a 
proof of idolatry, as the name Baal may be used as 
a title of J" (Hos 2'®). Akin to the sin of idolatry 
was trust in any foreign alliances for safety instead 
of in J", and this too brings * shame,’ i.e. disappoint¬ 
ment (Is 20® 30®* ®, Jer 2®*; cf. Ezr 8“). See, 
further. Driver, Par. Psalt, (Glossary. 8, ‘abashed,’ 
‘ ashamed ’). 

In NT the sense of shame is often mentioned by 
St. Paul. He is not ashamed of the {gospel (Ko 1'*), 
of his converts (2 Co 7'*; cf. 9*), of his hope (Iio5*), 
of his faith (Ro 9®® 10"), of his trials (Ph 1“, 2Ti 1'*), 
of his boasting (2 Co 10®). Onesiphorus was not 
ashamed of Paul’s chain (2 Ti I'®), and Timothy is 
called on not to be ashamed of the witness of the 
Lord, or of Paul His prisoner (2 Ti 1®). The unruly 
are to be brought to shame by exclusion from the 
church (2 Th 3'*). While the enemies of Christ are 

? ut to shame (Lk 13"), and the false accusers of 
lis disciples (Tit 2®, 1 P 3'*), they, although 
slandered and ill-treated (2 Co 6*), need not be 
ashamed to sulFer for His name (1 P 4'*); for, if 
they are ashamed of Him now. He will be ashamed 
of tnem in the day of judgment (Mk 8®*, Lk 9“); but 
if they are faithful they need not fear shame in that 
day (1 Jn 2“), for Christ is not ashamed to call the 
sanctified brethren (Ho 2"), and God is not ashamed 
to be called the God of those who seek a better 
country (Ho 11'*); but the wicked and unbelieving 
shall awake to shame (Dn 12*; cf. Jii 5**). 

A. E. Garvie. 

SHAMEFACEDNESS.— The adj. ‘shamefaced’ 
occurs in Sir 26'®**® 32'® 4P****, and the subst. 

‘ shamefacedness ’ in Sir 41'*, 1 Ti 2*. But in the 
1611 editions, and for some time after, the spelling 
is always ‘shamefast* and ‘shamefastness.’ Davies 
says he has not found ‘ shamefaced,’ ‘ shamefaced¬ 
ness ’ earlier than 1601. 

Trench (On AV cf NT^ p. 66) says: ' Shamrfastness ia formed 
upon ghainc/aat. that Ib, fast or cvtAbliHheil in honourable shame. 
To change this into shamefacedneaa ia to allow all the meaninf^ 
and force of the word to run to the surface, to leave it ethically 
A far inferior word,—and marks an iinfaithful guardianship of 
the text, both on their part who first introduced, and theirs 
who have so long allowed, the change.' And Davies {Bible 
English^ p. 12), after describing * shamefastness ’ as * that 
ino<leMty which is/a«f or rooted in the chara<.*ter,’adds, ‘The 
change is the more to be regretted because s/iame/acedTie/J* is 
seldom employed now in a very good sense; it has come rather 
to describe an awkward difflaence, such as wo sometimes call 
sheepishnoes.’ But the confusion between ‘shamefastness' and 
'shamefacedness' is as old as 1611. 8haks. does not use the 
subst., but he has the adJ. twice; in III Henry VI. iv. vliL 68, 


‘shamefaced' is the only spelling; in Rich. III. i. iv. 142, the 
folio has ‘ shamefaced,’ the quartos ‘ shamofast.' In the Rhemish 
N'T (note on Lk 24^0) we read, *S. Augustine saith that Christ 
him self not without cause would have his sign to be fixed in 
our foreheads as in the seat of shainofastnes, that a Christian 
man should not be ashamed of the reproach of Christ,’ which 
shows how the confusion could arise. And James Melvill 
{Diary, 79) uses the word ‘shamefastness’ practically in the 
modern sense of ‘ shamefacedness,’ ' Yit my guid Qod, of his 
free grace, and love towards me, a vean, vyll, corrupt youthe; 
partlie by his fear wrought in my heart, partlie by necessar 
occupation in my calling, and partlie be a certean schamfastnes 
of a bashfull nature, quhilk he pat in me, sa keipit me that I 
was nocht overcome nor miscanetl be na woman offensivlie to 
his kirk, nor grlevuslie to my conscience, in blotting of my 
bodie-’ For the proper sense of ‘ shamefastness,'cf. Chaucer, 
Doctor*8 Tale, 66— 

‘ Shamofast she was in maydon’s shametastnesse ’; 
Spenser, FQ ii. lx. 48— 

* She is the fountain of your modestee : 

You shamefaat are, but Shamefostnes it selfe Is shee ’; 

Elyot, Qovemmir, 1. 61—‘The moste necessary thinges to be 
observed by a master in his disciples or scholars ... is sham- 
fostnes an^ praise. By shamfastnos, os it were with a bridell, 
they rule as well theyr dedes as their appetites.’ 

J. Hastings. 

SHAMGAR XafjL€ydp).Son of Anath, and 

judge in the south of Israel between Ehud and 
Deboraii. He slew 600 Philistines with an ox- 
goad (Jg 3®' 5*). The name is Assyr. like Saingar- 
nebo (Jer 39®), and is a shortened form of some 
such name as Siimgir-Bel, ‘be gracious, O Bel,’ 
with the divine name omitted. Anath is also the 
Assyr.-Bab. Anatu, the wife of the god Ann (see, 
however, Babylonia, vol. i. p, 215^), unless we 
are to read Ben-anath, ‘ the son of Anatu,’ which 
is the name of a Canaanite in one of the Tel el- 
Amama tablets. The names show that Bab. 
influence lingered in the south of Palestine for 
some time after the period of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, when Bab. names were not uncommon 
there (see Moore’s Judges^ p. 106). 

A. H. Saycr. 

SHAMHUTH (mneu^; B SaXaeix?, A 2aAtac6^).—T’he 
fifth captain for the fifth month, 1 Ch 27®. He is 
called the Izrahitk (B 6’Ecrpac, A 6 Tfi>oA), and 
is the same as Shammoth the llarorite (a scribal 
error for Harodite) of 1 Ch 11*’ and Shammah the 
Harodite of 2 8 23“ 

SHAMIR (Tpip>, 2a/47)p).—A Kohathite, son of 
Micah, 1 Cli 24**. 

SHAMIR (iw ; ^afxelp; Samir ).—The name ot 
two places in Palestine. 

1. (A 2a0eip) A town in the hill-country of 
Judah (Jos 15*®), which is mentioned in the same 
group with Jattir and Socoh. Eusebius and 
Jerome from the reading of A alter the name to 
Shaphip (see Nowack, Kl, Provh. on Mic 1"). 
Conder {PEF Mem. iii. 262) iaentifies it with 
Khurbet S&merahy which lies west of Debtr, and in 
this agrees with Gu6rin {JudHy iii. 364, ‘Sumra’). 

2. (A ^afidpeia) The homo and burial-place of 
Tola, a man of Issachar, who judged Israel for 
twenty-three years (Jg 10'**). Shamir was in 
Mt. Kphraim, and Schwarz (151) identifies it with 
Sanur^ a picturesquely situated village between 
Samaria and En-ganniin {Jenin). 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHAMLAL— See Salmai. 

SHAMMA (k 76> ; B Se/ud, A 2appd). —An Asherite, 
1 Ch 7®’. 

SHAMMAH (n7C>).—1. The son of Reiiel the son 
of Esau, and a tribal chief of Edom (Gn 36'®* 
[2oMi?, in V.'’ D 2oMa0, 1 Ch 1“ [B Zopd, A 2o/iAt^]). 
2. (B in 1 S 16», 2 S 13“ Zafid, 2 S 13®. 1 Ch 2'® 20’ 
2a/iad, 2 S 21*' 2e/4e€f; A in 1 S 16* 17'» 2aggd, 1 Ch 
2'® 2aA*aid, 1 Ch 20’ 2a/«ids) The third son of 
Jesse and brother of David. Like his two elder 
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brothers, he joined Saul's forces in the campai^ 
against the Philistines, and was with the Israelite 
army in the valley of Elah when David overcame 
Goliath (1 S 17^^**). According to a later writer, 
he was present at the anointing of David by 
Samuel (1 S 16^’“), He was the father of Jonadab, 
the friend and adviser of Aiiinon (2 S 13"-)» and 
also of that Jonathan whose exploit against a 
Philistine giant is recorded in 2 S 2P®'-. His name 
is variously given as Shammah 1 S 16* 17^*), 
Shiraeah 2 S 13®* ®®), Shimei 
2 S 21*1), and Shimea (kv^v 1 Ch 2i® 20’). 

8. (2 S 2311 B Sa/Ltcud, A iafifiedi ; 23** B HafjLpdv^ A 
^afjLPds; 1 Ch 11®^ B 2wXd, A Xayil)) The son of 
Agee, a Hararite (read n-jnn in 2 S 23“, see v.®®, 

1 Ch 11®^), one of David's famous ‘Three.* The 
special act of bravery to which he owed his position 
is briefly recorded in 2 S 23“* 1*. The Philistines, 
in the course of a foray, had driven the Israelites 
from a held of lentils (1 Ch IP® barley) at Lehi 
(read .rn^ to Lehi (Jg 16***^) for to the troop (?), 
so most modems; see Driver, ad loc.). The 
Israelites fled before the enemy, but Shammah 
held his ground, and by his courageous stand 
brought about a victory for Israel. The succeed¬ 
ing incident which is narrated in 2 S 23i®^*, viz. the 
w^l-known exploit of David's three mighty men, 
who broke througli the hosts of the Philistines 
and brought him water from the well of Beth- 
leliem, has been frequently ascribed to Shammah 
and the two other members of ‘the Three*; but 
the three heroes who performed this feat are 
clearly stated in v.i® to belong to ‘the Thirty.* 
Since no previous mention has been made of ‘ the 
Thirty,* it is probable that vv.*®'!’* are not in their I 
original place, and that v.“*» really forms the 
continuation of vv.®*i* (so Wellh., Driver). In the 
parallel narrative (1 Ch IP***) Shammah is not 
mentioned by name, and the exploit which made 
his name famous is wrongly ascribed to Eleazar 
the son of Dodo. Klostermann plausibly suggests 
that the incorrect reading in v.“ ‘into a troop* 
('^'D*?) represents an original ‘to battle* (noo^J?’?), 
and that the Chronicler accidentally passed from 
this phrase in v.* to the same phrase in v,^*, 
omitting the intervening narrative. 

According to the most probable reading of 2 S 
2 ;j 32. 88 Shammah was the father of Jonathan, one 
of David’s ‘ Tliirty.* In this passage the word son 
has been accidentally omitted, and we must restore 
‘Jonathan the son of Shammah* so 

Driver, Budde, Kittel, Klost., Lohr); the parallel 
passage (1 Ch 11®^) gives ‘Jonathan the son of 
Shage * but the reading ‘ Shammah * (for 

Sluige) is confirmed by Lucian {'^a/xaid), PossUily 
Shage ('^p^) has arisen from a confusion with ^Age^ 
(Ka^<) in 2 S 23“. Wcllhausen {Text d. B. Sam, p. 
216) prefers the reading of the Chronicler (^<;l^p^ or 
8'Od supposes that Jonathan the Hararite 
was the son of Shage (which he would restore in 
v.“ for Agee) and brother of Shammah. Kloster¬ 
mann, adopting the reading of Lucian in 2 S 23“ 
(TlXd = n5>^<), identifies Shammah with Shimei the 
son of Elah, one of Solomon’s twelve monthly 
officers (1 K P®). 

4. (2S 23“ B SaiAwi, A 1 Ch 11« B 

XafiadjO, A 'Lajxwd ; 27® B 2aXac6^, A Za/nac^d) A 
Harodite, i,e, probably a native of 'Ain-Jmrod (see 
Hakod), one of ‘ the Thirty,’ and captain of 
Solomon’s fifth monthly course. In the parallel 
lists he is called ‘Shammoth the Harorite* (1 Ch 
11*’ 'I’nqo read n’nqn the Harodite) and 

‘ Shamhuth the Izrahite* (1 Ch 27* nqrp rwnD«>). 

Since the lists of heroes given in 2 S 23 and 
1 Ch 11 are admittedly in confusion, it is possible 
that (8) and (4) are identical, and that the obscure 
• Hararite * (2 S 23“- “) is a mistake for ‘ Harodite.* 

J. F. Stennino. 


8HAMMA1 (’5«^).--l. A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2“ 
(B Sa/ittf, A iSayti/iaf). In v.*® the LXX runs the 
Heb. (‘brother of Shammai*) together as 

*Ax«<rd/4as (B) or (A). 2« The ‘son* of 

Rekem and ‘ father* of Maon, 1 Ch 2^* (B 
A 3. A Judahite, 1 Ch 4“ (B A 

Dc/i/ittf). See Genealogy, IV. 54. 

SHAMMOTH.—See Shamhuth, and Shammah 

No. 4 . 

SHAMMUA (y)B«>).—1. The Reubenite spy, Nu 
13^ (B Sa/i.ow)X, A 2a;xaXtijX). 2. One of David’s 
sons, 2 S 6“ (B Sa/i/xoDy, A '^afijj.ove)^ 1 Ch 14^ (B 
Sa/ida, A Sa/x/xaoO, ^ Za/xaid); called in I Ch 3* 
Shimea (nyp^; B 2d/xat', A Sa/xad). 8. A Levite, 
Neh 11“ (Sa^ovef) = Shemaiah, No. 6. 4. The 

head of a priestly family, Neh 12^* (BA^* om., 

I|0. 4 Sva^toOe), 

SHAMSHERAI (*T^pv^; B ’Icrjuao’apid, A Sa^urapid). 
—A Benjsunite, 1 Ch 8“. 

SHAPE.—In AV, as in earlier English generally, 

* shape * is less definite and less material than now. 
In Wis 18* the mod. meaning is nearly approached, 

‘ Not seeing their shape’ (/ao/) 0 t>, Vulg.^owra), but 
even there it is ‘ outward form * general/y. In Lk 
32a «Holy Ghost descended in a boaily shape 
like a dove upon him,’ the meaning is simply 
‘ appearance * (Gr. aw/jiaTiKq) i, RV ‘ in a boaily 
form ’); so Jn 6*’ (eWoy, RV ‘ form ’). The only 
other occurrence is Rev 9’ ‘The shapes of the 
locusts were like unto horses prepared unto battle ’ 
(rd d/xoic^Atara, RVm ‘the likenesses*). Cf. Shaks. 
Hamlet^ I. ii. 80—‘All forms, moods, shapes of 
grief* (folios * shews*); Jul, Cces. ll. i. 253— 

• It will not let you eat, nor talk, nor sleep; 

And, could it work so much upon your shape 
As it hath much prevailed on your condition, 

1 should not know you, Brutus.* 

In Rhera. NT Mk 16“ is tr*^ ‘ And after this he 
a^meared in another shape to two of them walking,* 
and on this word there is a note, * Christ though 
lie have but one corporal shape, natural to his 
person, yet by his omnipotencie he may be in 
whatsoever forme, and appears in the likenesse of 
any other man or creature, as ho list. Therefore 
let no man think it stran^, that he may be under 
the forme of bread in the B. Sacrament.* 

The old pass. ptep. of tlie verb, ‘ shapen,* is found 
in Ps 51*. So Tmd. uses the old past tense ‘ shope ’ 
in Gn 2’ ‘Then tlie Lorde God shope man, even of 
the moulde of the erth.’ J. Hastings. 

SHAPHAM (DVIP> 5 B Sapdr, A 2a0dM).—A Gadite, 
1 Ch 5“ 

SHAPHAN ‘coney or rock-badger’; LXX 
!^a(^dy, Za^^du, '^e<p<f>dp , Vulg. Saphani on this 
name as evidence that ‘ superstition of the totem 
kind had still a hold on Israelites in the last years 
of the independence of the kingdom of Judah,’ 
see W. R. Smith in the Journal of Philology^ 
1880, p. 75, and Gray, HPN p. 103).—1. Scribe 
or finance minister (Ewald) in the reign of Josiali. 
He is brought prominently before us in the story 
of the discovery of ‘ the book of the law ’ in the 
temple, 2K 2 Ch 34** “ The system of 

raising money for the repairs of the temple which 
had been instituted by Jehoash (2 K 12), seems 
i from this narrative to nave been in regular opera¬ 
tion since that time. The money chest which had 
been set up by Jehoiada was emptied periodically 
under the supervision of the higli priest and of the 
king’s scribe. It was on one of these occasions 
that Hilkiah communicated to Shaphan his gpreat 
discovery of * the book of the law.* The Chronicler 
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(2 Ch 34'’) repreacnta Sliaphun aa having been 
accompanied t>y two otlicr ofUciala, In any case 
it was to Shaphan that llilkiali entrusted the 
precious volume, and it was from Shaphan’s lips 
that Josiaii heard the words that so deeply moved 
him. Shai)han also forme<l one of the aeputation 
that snhHe(juently visited the prophetess llULDAH. 
Assuming that this was the Shaphan who was 
father of Ahikam (2 K 22’^, 2 Ch 34“ Jer 26*'^*), he 
was f^^randfather of Gedaliah (2 K 25'''^, Jer 39^^ 
40®‘ ®- 41® 43'’). The only objection to this sup¬ 

position lies in the fact that Ahikam seems to 
take precedence of his father. It is, of course, 
possible that he may have filled a hij^her ollico. 
Whatever the truth may be concerning; Shaphan’s 
connexion with the discovery of ‘ the book of the 
law,' it is at least certain that he belonged to tbe 
party of reform whose inspiration was derived 
from that book, and who were friendly to Jere¬ 
miah. One of his sons, Ahikam, protected the 
prophet from the fury of the hostile priests and 
prophets (Jer 26®^). Another, Elasah, was one of 
the two whom Jeremiah employed to carry his 
letter to the captives in Babylon (Jer 20^). From 
the windows oi the chamber of yet another son, 
Gemariah, Baruch read * the words of the Lord 
in the ears of the jjcople * (Jer 30’"), words which 
wore given still further publicity by the action of 
Gomariah’s son, Micaiah (vv.’’* ’^). And when the 
last agony of Jerusalem was over, it was with 
Shaphan’s grandson, Gedaliah, that the aged pro¬ 
phet found an honoured asylum (Jer 39’^). 

2« Father of Jaazaniah, who was ringleader in 
idolatry of the seventy ancients of the house of 
Israel, as seen by Ezekiel (8”). 

N. J. D. White. 

SHAPHAT 1. The Simeonite spy, Nu 13® 

(BA 2a0dr, F 2a0<£y). 2. The father of the pro¬ 

phet Elisha, 1 K 19'«- (B ^a^pdO, A 2ai/>(lr) i® (BA 
2a04T), 2 K 3’* (B 'Iwcra0d0, A 2a0dT) (B om., 
A 2a</)dr). 3. A name in the royal genealogy of 

Judah, 1 Ch 3®® (B 2ay»d0, A 2a<;f>dr). 4. AGadite, 

1 Ch 5’® (LXX [? confusing with *isd] 6 ypafx^aTcds). 
8. One of David’s herdmen, 1 Ch 27®® (B 2«^dy, 
A 2w0dr). 

SHAPHIR LXX koXCj^- Viilg. 

One of the towns or villages—none of them very 
far from Eleutheropolis—which the prophet Micah 
addressed (Mic 1'^). According to Eusebius and 
Jerome {Onom, Saphir), it was a village 

of Judah in the hill-country between Eleuthero¬ 
polis and Ascalon. Kobinson {BliP'* ii. 34, note), 
van de Velde [S, and P. 159), and Conder, doubt¬ 
fully {PEF Mem. ii. 413), identify Sliaphir with 
one of throe mud villages, called es-SMpr, which 
stand near each other about 3i miles S.E. of 
EsdAdf Ashdod. This appears to bo the place 
referred to in the OnomasUcon^ but the identifica¬ 
tion is uncertain. On the possible identity of 
Shaphir with Shamir of Jos 15*'’ see Nowaclc on 
Mic VK C. AV. Wilson. 

8HARAI ; B 2a/)iop, A 'Apoih 2a/)oDe).—One 
of the sons of Bani, who hau married a foreign 
wife, Ezr IG^. 

SHARAR.— See Sacar. 

SHAREZER [see Baer, ad loc.]; ^apdtrap, 

BA in 2 K 19®® and Zee 7®, B in Is 37®®; 2apd(ra, 
Luc. in 2 Kings, KAQ in Isaiah. In its original 
Assyrian form the name is probably = ^ar-t4.mr, 
‘ protect the prince*; in meaning, a prayer addressed 
to some god whose name is omitteu. Bel-sharu^r, 
Marduk-s?iarupir, and similar Assyrian names are 
then unabbreviated parallels. It has been suggest^ 
that the full name of the Sharezer of 2 K 19 [=Ts 


37] yr&B Nergnl-s/iarumr^ a Babylonian name which 
occurs in Jer 39® [Neroal-sharezer]. The origin 
of the conjecture is an untenable identification of 
Sharezer with the Nergiliis of the historian Aby- 
denus [see below]. In Zee 7® the complete name is 
very probably Bd-sharezer). 

1, In conjunction with a brother, Adrammelech, 
named as the assassin of the Assyrian king Senna¬ 
cherib (2 K llP®=ls 37®®). The murderers are 
described as Sen.'s sons, and the scene of the 
assas.sination is given as the temple of Nl.SROCH. 
According to the Babylonian Chronicle, Sen. was 
killed during an insurrection, and the date was 
towards the close of the year 681 (20tli Tebeth). 
The other records of the assassination are an in¬ 
scription of Nabuna’id, an extract from Polyhistor 
(Berosus) in Eusebius, and another from Abydenus. 
Tliese agree witli the Chronicle in stating that 
Sen. was killed by one of his sons. They contain 
no reference to the complicity of two sons. Even 
Abydenus is explicit in saying that one son was 
the murderer.* Of the two names given by - the 
Hebrew narrative, that of Sliarczer is most allected 
by this preponderance of negative testimony. 
Adrammelech has the support of the names 
Adramehis and Ardumuzanus (Ardunuisanus), 
which are given by Abydenus and Polyhistor 
respectively. One of Sen.’s sons, also, has a 
name {A&§Hr-§um-7i5ab&i) which is said to be cap¬ 
able of readings approximately the same as these 
variants (Scheil in ZA xi. 425-27). There is 
nothing of a definite character to be said on the 
other .side in favour of Sharezer.f Yet the nega¬ 
tive argument is so much e silentio that an explana 
tion of the appearance of the name in the Hebrew 
text is pressing!y recpiired before an error can he 
granted. W. M. Muller imagines too improbable 
a history. He supposes that Adrammelech was 
‘ Assyrianized ' into Sharezer by some arclieeologist. 
Adrammelech was regarded as a translation, Shar 
ezer was a retranslatiou put alongside of it in the 
text (ZATIF xvii. 332). It can only be said, mean¬ 
time, that Sharezor’s name, his jiart in the assassi¬ 
nation of Sen., and his relationship to the king, 
all re.st on the authority of the Hebrew narrative. 

The revolt, in which Sen.’s murder was an inci¬ 
dent, was obviously designed to secure the throne 
I for the rebel(s), and to prevent the accessionjof the 
I designated heir Esarhaddon. In this it failed. 

! Esarhaddon triumphed within six weeks, by the 
second of Adar, although for an unknown reason 
! he did not formally assume the crown until three 
and a half months later (IStliSivan). The murderers 
lied to Armenia, according to the OT narrative. 
There was likely to ho a welcome for such exiles 
there. Tlie fragment of Abydenus says that Esar- 
baddon put Adramclus to death. 

* * Qui a Jilio Adrainelo est interemptUB.* By a transposition 
of this sentence and the preceding, an attempt has been made 
to bring a certain NenjiliLS there mentionea into some con¬ 
nexion with the assassination of Sennacherib. But even then 
he is neither Sen.’s son nor his assassin. It is inadmissible to 
read the statement regarding him in the light of the weaker 
rather than of the stronger testimony. The Bupt) 08 ition that 
Nergilus is Sharezer is a conjecture from an emended text 
(supporters of the hypothesis are named in Sciirador, COT 
ii. 16). Equally possible, and oven more probable, is the 
suggestion that the sentence ‘dmjceps autem post eum Nergilus 
reguavit * is a reference to the Babylonian king Nergal-ushezib. 
This identification is made by Winckler (ZA li. 892 flf.). But 
it is easier to supfyose that the context is imperfect than to 
ado^ his combination with another contv'Xt. 

t Sar-etir-ASiur is a son of Sen. whose name might be Identi¬ 
fied with Sharezer (Winckler, Altar. Forsch.^ 2nd Series [1898J, 
i. 69). It can also be urged that Polyhistor and Abydenus 
may have got their names of the assassin from the Heb. 
Adrammele^. Closes of Ohorene gives more positive testi¬ 
mony, but is not sufficiently reliable. He names two assassins. 
In the Whistons* Latin version (London, 1736) the forms are 
Adramelus or Argamozanus and Sanasarus (i. 22). Their 
settlement in Armenia is the occasion of their being mentioned. 
Boscawen’s recent identification (Bod. and Or, Record^ viii. 
269 ff.) seema to depend too much on a resemblance to the 
conjectural form Nergal-tbarezer. 
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2. One who consulted the spiritual heads of the 
Jewish community ou the question whether the 
fast observed on the anniversary of the burning 
of tlie pro-exilic temple was appropriate after its 
restoration (Zee 7^^ ). 

The grammatical construction of v.*, and consequently the 
purjiort of the verse, is very uncertain. RV makes * Bethel' 
Bubiect and Sharezer and the others messengers from BetheL 
Such a personification seems without parallel in prose. AV 
follows Vulg. in making * Bethel' accusative of direction and 
tr. ‘ to the house of God.' But the temple is never called 
b&th-il. The difllculty is removed by finding in these letters 
the Divine name which, according to analogy, is reqiiired 
to complete the conq>ound iar-itswr. The text may origin¬ 
ally have read Bel-Sharezor (Siegfried-Stade, UWB). The n 
may be accounted for as a dittography of H in the early 
Hebrew character.* After this correction has been made, v.* 
suggests that the author of the inquiry is one individual, 
namely (Bel-) Sharezer. Hegeni-melech "and the others are 
then messengers whom he sent. 

Sliarezer’s que.stion ia explained by the new 
situation which the restoration of the temple 
created. Since Zechariah addresses his reply to 
the * people of the land,* it may be argued that 
Sliarezer was spokesman on their behalf. But v.^ 
more naturally expresses individual perplexity. 
V.^ implies that the inquiry came from outside 
the community in Jerusalem. The question itself 
comes naturally from one who is not in touch with 
movements in the capital; it is artificial and un¬ 
likely when regarded as an attempt to bring local 
discussions to an issue (Nowack’s view). Zecliariah 
addresses the priests and the whole Jewish com¬ 
munity (* people of the land,* as Hag 2^). The 
priests are aoubtlcss named because ‘instruc¬ 
tion ’ {tCrdh) had been asked of them, and formally 
they have yet to reply (in v.^ the words * and to 
the prophets’ may be an insertion, anticipating 
the lact that aclnally Zecliariah comes forward to 
reply). The people also are addressed, to secure 
for the prophet’s words a wider currency. 

Babylon is more likely to have been Sharezer’s home than any 
part of Judah. His Babylonian name, Bel-skanmir^ is one 
argument; the formality of his deputation another. The hypo¬ 
thesis accounts most simply for the purpose and motive of the 
inquiry. It docs justice also to all the points of the narrative. 
The primary object of Sharezer’s deputation (v.2) was to offer 
sacriflees at the restored sanctuary (‘ to entreat the favour of 
the Lord'). The question to the priests was incidental to this main 
purpose, although prompted by the same good news. Thus early 
the spiritual authority of Jerusalem was acknowledged by the 
diaspora. The inci<lcnt is dated in the year filS (v.i). The 
temple was completed in 616 (Ezr Qio); its restoration hod 
commenced in 620 (Hag li^). Either the news which reached 
Babylon anticipated the complete restoration midway (assum¬ 
ing tlie dales to be correct); or the rebuilding was so far 
advanced as to justify Sharezer in taking action. 

It is noteworthy that Zechariah’s prophecy 
(vv,®*^) has no special application to the circum¬ 
stances of the time. It depreciates or disavows 
the practice of fasting as such. Zee 8*®* seems 
more appropriate as a reply to Sharezer’s envoys. 

Litkraturb.—O n 2 K 193?: Schrader, COT ii. 13-17 ; Winck- 
ler, ZA ii. (1887) 392-90; Johns, Expos. Tinieg, vli. (April 
189(5). For Polyhistor and Abydenus see Eusebius, ed. Schoene, 
i. 27 and I. 35; tl)e Bab. Ohron. tr. by Winckler in Textbxich 
z. AT, 1892; and Nabuna’id, by Messerschmidt, Stele Naburi’ 
a’id'8, Berlin, 1896. W. 15. i;>TEVENSON. 

SHARON. —1. (f'i’vfD [with art.], prob. for pT^:n 
‘the level,* ‘the plain,’ from "iiy» to be level; LXX 
in 1 Ch 27», Ca 2^ rt ttcSIov, but in la 33» 35« 

6 dpvfzdi [see below]) tlie name applied in Scripture 
to that part of the Maritime Plain which stretches 
from Joppa to Mt. Carmel (55 miles). It is of an 
undulating cliaracter, none of its hills exceeding 
250-300 feet in height. The following streams 
cross it in their course to the Mediterranean : Nahr 

* Marti simply detaches VZ from b^th and joins It to 
Sharezer; * the family of El-Sharczer ’ (SK, 1892, p. 732). Q, 
A. Sinith adopts El-8harezcr, but supposes * J"' to be wanting 
after bHh : *to the temple of J"’ {Twelve Prophets). 


es-Zerkd (the Crocodile River), N(xkr Mcfjir (the 
Dead lliver of the Crmsadors), Nahr Iskanderdneh 
(their Salt River), Nahr el-Fdlik (their Rochetaille). 
The plain proper, between the Crocodile lliver and 
Jopna, varies in breadth from 8 to 12 miles. 

The LXX, as above noted, reproduces pyp in 
three passages by 6 a term which ia applied 

to Sharon also by Josephus {BJ I. xiii. 2 ; in Ant. 
XIV. xiii. 3, plnr, ol dpv/uol) and Strabo (xvi.: dpvpds 
fiPycLi Tis). This designation is very appropriate to 
a district which has still a lar^e oak wood at its 
northern extremity, and which, even so late as 
Crusading times, would have appeared from the 
top of Mt. Ebal as a vast forest of oaks from coast 
to mountain 122).* The Crusaders called 

it the Forest of Assur (Vinsauf, Itin. liicardi, iv. 
16); it is the enchanted forest of Tasso {Gems, 
Liberata, ii and xiii); it was called by Napoleon 
the Forest of Miksi (from the modern village of 
Miksieh). The southern half of tlie plain is, and 
must always have been, far more cultivated than 
its northern portion. Throughout its whole extent 
it is gay with myriads of brightly coloured flowers. 

The beauty and the fertility of Sharon give 
point to Is 35^, where the ‘glory of Lebanon” is 
coupled with the ‘excellency (nn ‘ splendour * [see 
Driver, Daniel, p. 33]) of Carmel and Sliaron,’ the 
special allusion perhaps being to the magnificence 
of its oak forests. We have the opi>osite picture 
in Is 33*, where ‘ Lebanon is ashamecl and witberetli 
away, Sharon is like the (waste) Arabah, and 
Bashan and Carmel shake off their leaves.* Again, 
in Is 65^* the description of the restoration of Israel 
contains this feature; ‘ Sharon shall be a pasturage 
for flocks.* fn 1 Ch 27*® we read of Shitrai the 
Sharonite 6 Xapu}if{€)lTr]s), who was over king 
David’s flocks that fed in Sharon. The excellence of 
the pasturage, the superiority of the cattle and the 
wine of Sharon, are celebrated by Jerome {Comm. 
on Is 33 and 65) and the Talinua (Bab. Menahoth 
87a, Shabbath 70a). Its pottery and the bricks 
used for building are repeatedly referred to in the 
Alishna as of very inferior quality, the instability 
of the houses in Sharon oeing proverbial (see 
references in Neubauer, Geog, du Talm, 48 f.). 

Neubauer appears to be right (against Graetz, Geack. d. 
Jxiden'\ iii. 182) in contending that it is the inhabitants of the 
maritime Sharon and not of the Galilaoan <Sarona« 1 see belowj, 
on whose behalf a special petition is said to have been intro¬ 
duced into the high priest’s prayer for the people on the Day of 
Atonement. This petition ran: ‘May God watch over the 
inhabitants of Sharon, that they be not buried in the ruins of 
their houses.' 

The Shulamniito compares herself to the ‘rose 
[an unfortunate rendering; rij»y5n ia the white 
narcissus, see Clieyne on Is 35^ and cf. art. Rose 
above] of Sharon * and the ‘ lily [prob. some flower 
of a red colour] of the (Jordan) valleys* {o'pD]}), 
Ca 2h 

There is some doubt as to the identity of the 
Sharon of Jos 12^® [where read ‘king 

of ApheV in Sharon*; see Lassharon]. "it has 
been proposed {e.g. by Dillm. ad loc.) to find here 
the Saronas which Eusebius {Onomast. 290. 6) says 
>va8 the name given to the region between Mt. 
Tabor and Tiberias—a statement confirmed by the 
name Barbna still attaching to a ruin on this 
plateau {PEF Mem. vol. i. sheet vi.). This pro¬ 
posal appears, however, to be unnecessary, especi¬ 
ally in view of the evidence (see G. A. Smith, 
IIGUIJ 350,401 f., and s.v. ‘ Aphek’ in Encvc. BibL) 
in favour of the existence of an Aphe^ in the 
maritime Sharon (cf. W. K. Smith, OTJC^ 273, 
435, and s.v, * Aphek * in Encyc. BibL ; H. P. Smith, 
Samuel, 31. Bulil, GAP 2i2f., 218, leaves it un- 

* It iii not at all likely that the title i ipvfjUe Is due to any 
connexion, real or supposed, between the Heb. ahdr&n and the 
Or. rxpwvit, a very rare term lor an oak (Fliny, iv. 6, quot^ 
by Reland, Pal. 190). 
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decided whether it ia the maritime or the Galilean 
Sharon that i» meant in Jos 12^®). 

The only NT reference to Sharon is Ac 9*® (6 
Xapdiv, whence AV Sapon), in connexion with St. 
Peter’s stay at Lydda. For further details regard¬ 
ing Sharon see Buhl, OAP 103 If.; and G. A. Smith, 
HlrHL^ 147 ff., where a full account is given of its 
strategic importance and the part it played in post- 
biblical history. 

2* [witnout art.]; B Vepidfi,, A 2apwV) 1 Ch 
6*®. This Sharon (|| Gilead and Bashan) is prob¬ 
ably the same as the MishOr (also from root ■>»'), 
or elevated plateau between the Amon and the 
Jabboi? (Dt 3'“ 4", Jos 20®, Jer 488-^ 

2 Ch 26^^^). See vol. iii. p. 309‘’, footnote, and p. 
893^ jp. 6. J. A. Selbie. 

SHARONITE. —See preceding article. 

SHARUHEN ; 'ol Aypol ain-Qv ; Sareon), —A 
town in Judah which was allotted to Simeon (Jos 
19®). It appears as Bhilhim in 16®® and as Shaaralm 
in 1 Ch 4®*; see Shaaraim (2). 

SHASHAI ; BA 2e<rel, Luc. ^eucrelpl^One of 
the sons of Bani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10^®=Sesis of 1 Es 9®^. 

SHA8HAK (p;r^).—The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Cli 8^^* (B (B ; in both pas¬ 
sages A has Luc. 2t(rdx). 

SHAUL (^K^, SaoiJX).—1. A king of Edom, Gn 
30®’'* [JE] = 1 Ch 1®®'- He belonged to ‘Rehoboth 
by the River.’ See Reiioboth. 2. A son of 
Simeon, Gn 46*® [R] (A Sa/Aovi)X, !)■“ 2aoi5X, B deest), 
Ex 6*®, Nu 26*8 [both P], 1 Ch 4" The clan of 
which he is the eponym was of mixed Isr. and 
Can. descent, hence Shaul is called in Gn 46*® and 
Ex 6*® ‘ the son of the Canaanitess,* See Gene- 
ALOQY, II. 2. In Nu 26*8 the patronymic Shaulites 
bripiot 6 2aovXei) occurs. 3. An ancestor of 
Samuel, 1 Ch 6*® W (called in v.*® (**) Joel. See Joel, 
No. 3). 

SHAYEH, The Vale of P5)y ; A rV KoiXdda 
T^v 2a*b;v, D t. k. r. 2ain^; Vdllis Save ),— A broad 
valley {'cmelf), known also as ‘ the king’s vale* (Gn 
14*’), which was near Salem. It is apparently the 
same place as ‘the king’s dale* (tjJ^^ci pyy 2 S 18*®), 
in which Absalom set un a pillar or monument. 
According to Josephus {Ant, VII. x. 3), this monu¬ 
ment was two stadia from Jerusalem. If the view 
that Salem was Jerusalem be correct, the valley of 
Shaveh was possibly the broad open head of the 
valley of Hinnom which, lower down, contracts to 
a ravine. See Salem, C, W. Wilson. 

SHAYEH-KIRIATHAIM (D!onP 2aiJ? rj 

TT^Xei; Save Cariathahn). —A place in which Chedor- 
laomer smote the Emini (Gn 14®). If the reading 
in AVm and RVm ‘the plain of Kiriathaim* be 
correct, the spot must have been near Kiriathaim 
(Jer 48*' Ezk 25®) in Moab, which has been identi¬ 
lled with el’Kureiydt between Dibon and Mcdeba. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHAVING. —Two Heb. words are used with this 
meaning, t]j ‘ cut off,* ‘ shear ’ (wool, 1S 25^), ‘ shave * 
(one^s head, Job 1**, Mio 1*®); to make smooth 
or bald, to shave or shear (Nu6®***, Dt21*8eto.). 
The ancient Egyptians, according to Wilkinson 
{Anc. Eayp.)t considered shaving the hair, not of 
the head only but of the whole body, necessary 
to cleanliness. Joseph, when summoned to the 

E resenoe of Pharaoh, ‘ shaved himself and changed 
is raiment,* Gn 41*®. The same custom is ob- 
serN ed by many Hindu sects at the present time. 
In oases of mourning the hair was allowed to 


grow. Among the Israelites the custom was 
aifferent. The hair seems to have been allowed 
to grow to a moderate length, and to have been 
cut at intervals. Absalom, we are told (2 S 14®®), 
polled his head every year. The beard was held 
sacred among the Israelites, as it is to this day 
among the Arabs; and the insult that Hanun, king 
of the Ammonites, offered to the ambassadors of 
David, by shaving half cf their beards (2 S 10®), 
could be atoned for only by the conquest and 
slavery of the Ammonites. The Naziritea were 
commanded to let no razor pass upon their heads, 
but to allow the hair to grow. When the time 
fixed by their vow hod expired, or if they were 
accidentally defiled, then they were commanded to 
shave the whole head (Nu 6®* ®* *®**)- I** Syria 

the priests and monks of the Greek Orthodox and 
GreeK Catholic Churches never allow the hair of 
the head or beard to be cut even in sickness. 
Many Christian parents dedicate a child to a 
particular saint for a certain period of time, 
and during that period the hair of the child is 
never cut. These children are distinguished from 
others by their black clothes as well as their 
long hair. Among the Israelites and Arabs shav¬ 
ing the head was a sign of mourning (Job 1^®, 
Dt 21*8, Ezk 442®), and with the neighbouring 
nations it was the custom to shave the ‘ corners^ 
of the beard, which the Israelites were expressly 
forbidden to do (Lv 21®). (See Cuttings in the 
Flesh, vol, i. p. 637*; and for shaving of the head 
as a sacrificial act, W. R. Smith, BS 306). 

W. Carslaw. 

SHAYSHA (K^]8>. In 2 S 20“ KHhib K»r, K^rS 
EV Sheva, are proved to be in error by hXX, 
Similar to the however, are B Xa3d of 1 K 4® 

and BA ^ovpd of 1 K 2®®**, Of LXX forms given 
below, *Ii7<roys=’Icro0s is a familiar name read for one 
unfamiliar, perhaps under the influence of a ditto- 
graphy from the preceding Kal), —Royal or State 
secretary in king David’s reign (1 Ch 18*® B T» 7 (ro 0 s, 
A and Luc. ^overd, 2oDs; 2 S 20“ B 'It/ctoDj, A 
’ItroDj, Luc. Xovffd), 

2 8 Is a third passage containing a list of David’s officers 
of State. In MX SeraiaJi now stands in place of Shavsha. 
But the list of 1 Chroii. is dependent on that of 2 Sam., is 
identical with it except in this one particular, and most probably 
has preserved the original reading. B ’Ar« seems to be a trace 
of the older text. 1 K 4^ and 2‘*oi» may be counted against 
Seraioh (see below). This name seems to have obtained cur¬ 
rency in the 7tb century. It may bo supposed that the familiar 
mna? is a misreading of the possibly foreign name 

The office held by Shavsha is one of a group 
created by the monarchy in Israel. It dates, how¬ 
ever, from the time of David, like others of a 
similar character, for Saul’s ‘ kingdom * was not 
an organized State. It was David who made it 
so. When he ranged himself among the princes 
of southern Syria his position forced on him the 
creation of certain offices of State. The occa¬ 
sions, for instance, of communication and corre.s- 
pondence with neighbouring States multiplied. 
The example of contemporary princes suggested 
the appointment of a State secretary. Other 
prospects of usefulness must have commended the 
precedent. In these circumstances Shavsha was 
appointed first holder of the office, as it seems. 
It is noteworthy that of all those who are named 
in the best list of David’s officers of State (1 Ch 
18*®'*’= 2 S 8*®'*®) he is the only one whoso father 
is nnmentioned. Possibly he did not belong to 
a family of standing in the country, like the 
others. Possibly he waa a foreiraer. If foreign 
correspondence were in a foreira language it may 
not have been easy to find a Hebrew with 
the necessary quaJifioations. David was not in¬ 
disposed to have foreigners round his person (see 
art. Foreigner, vol. ii, p. 60**). Shavsha’s name 
may be Aramaean. Foreign extraction would 
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account for the name of one of his sons being 
Elihoreph (1 K 4®). It seems to indicate his wor¬ 
ship of a god other than J". 

In Solomon^s reign there were two secretaries of 
State, Elihoreph and Ahijah. They are called sons* 
of Shlsha (1 K 4*), Although the evidence for the 
correct form of this name is very divergent (B 2a/3d, 
A Scc<Td, Luo. Sa^dr), it may be identified with 
Shavsha. Others of Solomon’s chief officers of 
State were sons of those who held similar office 
under David. If Shavsha was chosen secretary 
because Aramaic was his native ton^e, it is speci¬ 
ally likely that his children would inherit this 
qualification and be chosen for a similar reason. 
There is a second list of Solomon’s officers in the 
LXX (B) text of 1 K 2^®^. In it Shavsha (BA Sou)3d, 
Luc. Zovffd) is given as Solomon’s secretary. Ben- 
zinger (on 1 K 4) has maile the attractive suggestion 
that this list names those in office during the 
earlier part of Solomon’s reign. It would then 
be evidence that Shavsha continued for a time 
Solomon’s secretary, died during Solomon’s reign, 
and was then succeeded by his sons. But there 
does not seem to be evidence to establish this 
view of the two lists. It is probable that they 
are duplicates, and that in 1 K 2^“ the names 
of the sons have dropped out before the word 
Shavsha. W. B. Stevenson. 

SHEAL (Ss’^, B SaXouid, A SadX), Ezr One 

of the sons of Bani, who had married a ‘strange’ 
wife; called Jasaelus in 1 Es 9^. 

SHEALTIEL in Hap !“•>« 2> ; 

LXX and NT always SaXa^ciJX, hence Salathlel of 
1 Es 6^ AV of Mt and Lk 3*").—The 

father of Zerudbabel, Ezr 3*- ® 6*, Neh 12\ Hag 
11. la. 14 22.28^ According to 1 Ch 3^’ Shoal tiel was 
the eldest son of king Jeconiah. In v.^* the MT 
makes Pedaiah (a brother of Shealtiel) the father 
of Zerubbabel; but BA of LXX read here also 
2aXa0tT)X, although Lucian has 4>a5ai4. 

8HEARIAH —A descendant of Saul, 1 Ch 

8®® (BA Xapaid, Luo. 2e/)id) 9^ (BA Xapid, Luc. 

Zaapid). 

SHEARING-HOUSE, The (□'i/’irr njjj? ; B Bat^d- 
Ka$ rCiv TroLjjL^vwv, A Bat^dKa^ r. tt . ; Vulg. camera 
pastorum; IIV tr. ‘shearing-house [lit. hinditxg- 
house,’ cf. Gn 22®] of the shepherds,’ RVm ‘house 
of gathering [so Targ. but improbable] of the 
shepherds’),—A place at which Jehu, on his way 
from Jezreel to Samaria, met and slew the brethren 
of Ahaziah, king of Judah (2 K 10^®*^^). Eusebius 
and Jerome {Onom, s, Ba.kda,Kdd) place the shearing- 
house in the Great Plain (Esdraelon), 15 M.P. from 
Legio; and in this position, 3 m. east of Jenin, is 
the village of Beit Kdd (Robinson, BliP^ ii. 316). 
This is possibly the site of the shearing-house 
(Conder, FEF Mem. ii. 83). C. W. Wilson. 

SHEAR-JASHUB 'a remnant shall re¬ 

turn,’ LXX 6 KaraXct00fis Tcurot^, Is 7®).—A symboli¬ 
cal name given to a son of Isaiah to signify the 
return of tlie remnant to God after the punishment 
at the hands of the Assyrians. See 8^® lO'"’ and 
cf. 7'^ 81*®. 

SHEBA A Benjamite who headed a 

new revolt against David immediately after the 
suppression of Absalom’s rebellion. He was be¬ 
sieged by Joab in Abel-beth-maacah, whose in¬ 
habitants were persuaded to procure their own 
safety by casting the head of tlie rebel from the 
battlements of the city (2 S 20ii* ®** i®* i®* ; B uni¬ 

formly ^d/See, A occasionally "A/See). See, further, 
* LXX * son,' applying to AhlJah only. 


art. David, vol. i. p. 570^ 2. A Gadite, 1 Ch 6i® 
(B A Sd/Saffe, Luc. Zd/See). 

SHEBA (H^tf?), more correctly Saba (LXX Za/3d, 
Jos. 2dj3as), the name of a race (the Sabasans) several 
times mentioned in the OT. In the genealogical 
tables it is given three pedigrees (Gn 10’ son of 
Ra'mah, cf. Ezk 27®®, where these two names are 
juxtaposed; Gn 10®® son of Yokjan, and juxta¬ 
posed with Qa^armaveth f^adraniaut]; Gn 25® 
son of Yokshan). Ezekiel (27®®) mentions Eden 
(Aden), Paran (I^jlirran), and Canneh (KannehJ as 
connected with it; and of these places the first 
two are known to be in S. Arabia. At the time 
of Israel’s highest prosperity, Solomon was visited 
by the queen of Saba (IK lOi'i*), an event which 
gave rise to a number of legends, none of them 
perhaps of high antiquity in the form wherein we 
possess them. The Saboeans were known to the 
Israelites as exporters of gold (Is 60®, Ps 72^®), 
precious stones (Ezk l.c.), perfumes (Jer 6 ®®, Isaiah 
and Ezekiel), and perhaps slaves (J1 4(3)®), In 
the Bk. of Job (6^®) there is an allusion to their 
trading caravans, with at least a suggestion that 
their capital was Tcina (Tayma); and also to their 
raiding other Arab tribes (H®). 

Till the attention of Orientalists was called by 
Wells ted and Cruttenden to certain inscriptions 
discovered by them in S. Arabia, our knowledge 
of Saba was confined to the meaCTe and often 
unintelligible matter collected by the Greek to- 
ographers and Pliny. But since tne middle of Uie 
century largo finds of inscriptions liave been made 
in various parts of Arabia, in the old Arabic 
character (of which a copy was given by the 
Arabic bibliographer Al-Nadim, in his Fthrist, 
A.D. 978), and dealing with Saba and various in¬ 
stitutions connected with it. The attempt made 
in England to decipher these inscriptions was 
utterly incompetent; but German scholars were 
more successful, and the honour of having founded 
the study of Sabeean is shared W Rbdiger and 
Osiander, whose papers in the ZDMG, vols. xx. 
and xxi., laid the basis for the right understand¬ 
ing of these texts. A full and accurate account 
of the literature of the subject down to 1891 was 
given by Fr. Hommel in his Sud-Arabische Chres- 
tomathie, Munich, 1893. Next in importance to 
the collection published by Osiander was that 
brought back by Hal6^, and edited by him in 
the Journal Asiatique, S6rie 6, vol. ix. ; since then 
great finds have been made by Glaser in his vari¬ 
ous journeys in S. Arabia, not many of which 
have as yet been given to the public. In the 
fourth part of the CIS, edited by J. and H. 
Derenbourg, of which three fasciculi (containing 
308 inscriptions) have as yet appeared (1889-1900), 
the material for the study will be eventually re¬ 
corded in the most trustworthy form ; at present 
the works of the eight or nine scholars who pur¬ 
sue it (esp. Derenbourg, Glaser, Hal6vy, Hommel, 
Mordtmann, D. H. MUller, Preetorius, Winckler) 
are all indispensable. 

Besides inscriptions, considerable finds of coins 
have also been mode. The first Sakean coin ever 
interpreted was described in the Revue Numis- 
matique^ 1868, pp. 169-176; but for this part of 
the subject the most important stage was marked 
by the work of Schlumborger {Le Msor de San*a, 
Paris, 1880), who gave an account of some 200 
coins that had been discovered at Sana’a, and pur¬ 
chased by him of a dealer in Constantinople. 
Many of these coins contained the mono^ams of 
kings whose names also figure in inscriptions; 
whence, though these signs were puzzling at first, 
they have all since been interpreted; a list of the 
monograms, willi their interpretations, is ^iven by 
D. H. Muller in his Burgtn u. SMosaer, ii. p, 996. 
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The date of the coins described by Schlumberger 
was fixed by him, on numismatic grounds (i.c. the 
evolution of the s^le from Attic, Seleucid, and 
Homan models), at from about B.c. 150 to A.D. 150, 
and, while he derived the style of the art from the 
sources named, he regarded the weight as fixed by 
Persian models. The purity of the silver and the 
accuracy of the weight were greatly admired by 
this numismatist; other coins that have been dis¬ 
covered are described by Mordtmann, Wiener 
Numisniatische Zeitschrift, 1880, pp. 289-320. The 
researches of Glaser and others were also rewarded 
by the discovery of a variety of other objects, 
illustrative of Sabiean civilization, of which de¬ 
scriptions have been given by Mordtmann {Himyar- 
ische Inaehriften in den Jconiglichcn Museen zu 
Berlin^ 1893) and others (e.gf. Beronbourg, Les 
Monuments Sab6ens du Musts d'Archtologie de 
Marseille^ 1899 ; D. H. Muller, Sudarahiseke Al- 
terthumer vm Kunsthistorischen Ilo/museutn^ Wien, 
1899; Homrnel, ‘Dio siidarab. AlterUimer des 
Wiener Uofmuseums,’ in Aufsdtze u. Ahhand- 
lun^en^ ii., 1900). 

b inally, the works of the S. Arabian geographer 
and archaeologer Hamdani (Abu Muhammad Al- 
Hasan) have been brought to Europe, his Descrip¬ 
tion of the A rabic Peninsula in a number of copies, 
and his Iklil in portions ; both these works have 
been edited by D. rl. Muller, the former at Leiden, 
1891, the latter in the Sitzungsherichte der Wiener 
Akadeinie, Ph.-Hist. Kl. xciv., xeviL, and in MilllePs 
Siidarab, Alierthumer^ p. 8 ff. The lexicon of 
Neshwan the Himyarite, which is of some value 
for the interpretation of the texts, is as yet un¬ 
published. In the following paragraphs a few of 
the chief results of the study will be collected. 

[The following abbreviations recur below: AA a Glaser's 
Abemnieir in Arabien (Munich, 1896); JIl ^ mmyarUche 
Jnschri/ten; MM Mordtmann and Muller’s Sabdische Denk- 
mdler; MVAS ^ Mittheil. d. vorderat. GeselUchcift; SA^m 
Muller's SiLdarabiiche Altcrthilitier]. 

i. History. — On this subject an authentic 
chronicle of a few pages could, give us more in¬ 
formation than all the inscriptions together; it is, 
however, cleur that they cover an enormous length 
of time—it can scarcely be made less than 1300 
years. The dated inscriptions of the mound at 
Marib (published by Glaser, MVAS, No. 6) are of 
the 5th and 6th cents. A. D. , one of them being 
Christian and another perhaps Jewish ; and the 
final destruction of the Sabajan State is known 
to have taken place in the 6th cent. A.D. On 
the other hand, tne name of Ithainara the ^abiiean, 
occurring in the inscriptions of Sargon of b.c. 715 
(od. Wincklor, p. 97), was identified with justice 
by Lenormant with the Yetha'amara of the 
Sabman inscriptions. That name belongs to no 
fewer than six Sabman potentates (Glaser. AA 
p. 29); and there seems no probability tliat Sar- 
gon’s contemporary is the first of these. The in¬ 
scriptions, however, are not divided equally over 
this vast expanse of time ; so far as they are at 

E resent accessible, it is only for the period just 
efore and just after the commencement of our 
era that they render the writing of a continuous 
chronicle possible; an attempt of this sort has 
been made by H. Winckler, ‘Die Inschriften des 
Alhan Nahfan ' {MVAS, No. 6), perhaps without 
conspicuous success. The greater number of the 
texts published are devoid of jKilitical interest, 
and indeed emanate from members of two fami- i 
lies or clans, the Bakilites of 'Amran, and their 
leaders the Banu Marthad, and the Ilashidites of 
Na'it, and their leaders the Banu llamdan. These 
preat families are said to exist still in S. Arabia 
in the neighbourhood of their ancestral seats 
(Mordtmann in MM p 9). 

Saba is the name of a nation or political unit. 


not of a city, though the classical writers speak 
repeatedly of a city Saba. The Arabic etymologists 
derive its name from sahdj * to take captive *; but 
they might with greater probability have derived 
it from the Sabiean verb saba'a, ‘ he raided *; and 
indeed in CIS 84. 3, the Saboeans are mentioned as 
normal raiders, somewhat as in Job D®. The 
Sab&ean name for ‘nation’ is khiuns, ‘a fifth,’ and 
it is applied by them to other nations as well as to 
their o^vn, e.g. ‘ the two Khums, Saba and Himyar’ 
(MM 5). These nations or ‘fifths’ were divided 
into ‘tribes * * {shi'b)t which again were sometimes 
divided into ‘thirds’ (CIS 187, where Derenbourg 

ives us the names of two ‘thirds’ of the tribe 

araa'i), and sometimes perhaps ‘tenths’ (CIS 
128). There mi^ht be some ground for suspecting 
that the word jifth implies the original existence 
of five nations who snared S. Arabia between 
them ; at the latest period of the inscriptions, 

I Saba has swallowed the others up. In these the 
j kings style themselves kings of Saua, Dhu Kaidan, 
Hadramaut, and Yamanet. The earliest king who 
assumed this title was, according to Glaser (AA 
p. 31), Shammir Yuhar'ish, about A.D. 281 (others 
would place him some 200 years before). Before 
this he and his predecessors called themselves kings 
of Saba and Dhu Kaidan, a title which implies the 
conquest of Kaidan, which the combinations of 
Glaser and H. Winckler place about B.c. 70. 
Prior to this last date the Icings style themselves 
sometimes malik (* king ’), sometimes mukarrib, a 
word of uncertain meaning, but of a root which 
forms an element in many proper names, and is 
the source of Makorabah, the old name for Mecca. 
It is customary to place the Mukarrib period before 
the Malik period, and it is certainly noticeable that 
Sargon does not bestow the title ‘king’ on his 
Sabican contemporary, tliough the Assyrians are 
ordinarily rather lavish with the title. Naturally, 
such a point could not be settled without better 
documents than are at our disposal. The residence 
of the king was at Maryab or Marib (in Beled Al- 
Jihaf), and sometimes at Ghaiman. But Marib 
had also a king of its own, probably dependent on 
the kings of Saba, since ia CIS 37. 7 tlie two are 
mentioned simultaneously; and kings of Kamna 
(SA 12) and other places are mentioned. 

In the time of Eratosthenes (n.c. 240) Saba was 
one of four nations wiiich shared S. Arabia between 
them—Minmans with capital Kama, Sabmans with 
capital Maryab, Kattabanians with capital Tamna, 
and IJadramaut with capital Katabanon. Tlie 
Greek writer adds that these were all monarchies, 
but that they were not hereditary, the succession 
falling to the first male born to one of the leading 
families after a king’s accession. How such a 
system would work it is impossible to conjecture; 
but a study of the texts makes it certain that 
Eratosthenes’ account contains some truth, though 
he may have omitted important details. So about 
the time of the Aeliua Gallus expedition (B.c. 24) 
we find kings of the Haindanide family preceded 
and followed by kings of another family. Alhan 
Nahfan seeins to disclaim the title ‘ king of Saba ’ 
himself, wliile giving it to his two sons (AA 42. 
1), though he allows it to be given him by others 
(ib. 24), and in another inscription (/// 2698) 
appears as a subject of the then king of SSaba, 
and in yet another (CIS 2, 10) ia callod simply 
Ilamdanite and Bata'ite by the men who put up 
a votive tablet for help received in his service. 
Quite similarly Il-Sharh (Elisaros), who in some 
inscriptions figure.s as king of Saba and son of a 
king of Saba, in others is called Kabir of Abyan, 
a title of which the import ia not known, but 

* Thit name (tribe) la also sometimes applied to Saba (SA 
p. 17). The term 'fifth* is also found in other divisions (ib. 
p. S9). 
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which seems to have been combined with some- 
thin;; like royal functions (AA 82 and 105). What 
we should infer from these facts is that the king- 
ship was held Iw the leading families in some sort 
of rotation, lliis inference is further supported 
by the nature of the kings’ names, which ao not 
appear to differ in form from those of other eminent 
men; they are ordinarily, though not always, 
double, consisting apparently of a name and an 
epitliet (rarely oi a name and two epithets), and 
are ordinarily retained unaltered by those persons 
who figure in different inscriptions as kings and in 
some other capacity. Finally, the fact that the 
inscriptions often speak of * tlie kings of Saba,’ 
and that as many as three appear as kings simul¬ 
taneously, implies that the sense which attached 
to the word ‘king’ in this comnmnity was diflerent 
from that wliich attached to it elsewhere. And 
this not only explains the great number of the 
kings who figure in the insitriptions, — Muller 
{Burgen, ii. pp. 982-98(1) counted 35, and some 
liave since been added to the number,—but har¬ 
monizes witli the fact that Sargon does not give 
the Sabiean the title ‘ king.’ 

Besides tJie kings, there were eponymous magis¬ 
trates, after whom the years were named, till the 
adoption of an era, wlii'ch Glaser fixes at H.C. 115 
{AA p. 29; Gesch, i. 3), whereas otliers regard it 
as the 8eleucid era (see CIS p. 18); the text CIS 
46 seems to date * in the year 386 from the year 
of Mnbih son of Abu-l,Tubb,’ an era of wTfiich 
nothing is at present known. The tribes of which 
the JSabiean community consisted had sometimes 
their kings (as the Sarnai, CIS 37), but more often 
chieftains called Imul (in Arabic kail) ; another 
title jeabir (‘great’), which in oho case appears I 
to bo given to the eponymous magistrate {CIS SO), 
but is also held by the king Il-Sharh, probably 
before his accession {CIS 46). Since, however, 
this personage has a‘minister’ {muktaivi^ AA p. 
105), while he is still kabir, we clearly cannot yet I 
settle the precise meaning of these tmans. A dis¬ 
tinction which pervades the inscriptions is that 
between ‘lords’ and ‘ men,’analogous to that be¬ 
tween ‘royalties’ and ‘ men’ which is found in the 
Phfpnician inscriptions : probably the former were 
what Eratosthenes calls ‘distinguished,’ i.e. quali¬ 
fied to participate in the sovereignty. In most of 
the votive tablets the author prays the god for the 
favour of his lords, who sometimes are the w hole 
of a family, sometimes one or more members of it. 
A dillicult constitutional term is that rendered 
‘ heirs ’ or ‘ co-heirs ’ {CIS 95. 5) in the same con¬ 
text in which ‘ lords’ usually figures ; and indeed 
the number of terms which imply some unknown 
status or caste is very considerable. 

The state of society seems in general t^ have 
borne some resemblance to that of feudal Europe. 
The great families possessed to>vers and castles, 
the building of which is commemorated in many 
inscriptions ; and the word baity which in ordinary 
Semitic means ‘ house,’ would seem with this com¬ 
munity to have meant ‘tower.’ The IklU of the 
archwologer Hamdani contains a description of 
these feudal dwellings, portions of which are still 
to be seen. The right to build a castle w'as 
sometimes given by the head of a family {CIS 145, 
163), sometimes by a king {CIS 172); in some of 
the texts ample details (not as a rule intelligible) 
are given of the manner in wdiich the building w as 
earned out {CIS 17, 29, 40), and these seem to 
have involved measurements of land and technical 
distributions of it. In each case the building is 
put under the protection of a deity. Many of the 
texts also commemorate renewals, repairs, the 
d^Kging of wells and other domestic operations, in 
all of which the deity had some share. 

Owing to a far larger portion of S. Arabia being 
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under cultivation in ancient times than now, the 
extent of territory covered by these feudal estates 
was very great, and, as W’e have seen, ere the 
final extinction of the Sabiean State by the 
Abyssinians in the 6th cent, it had swallowed 
up the other States in its neighbourhood. Hence 
the inscriptions which tell of its former glories 
are found all over South Arabia, except perhaps 
in B^'dramaut, and some even in the far north 
of the peninsula. Many indeed have been 
transplanted from the buildings which they 
originally adorned to distant towms, but of the 
vast extent of the country wldch at certain times 
was .subject to the Sabieans there can be no doubt. 
Certain episodes of the reign of Alhan Nahfan, as 
mentioned above, have been enucleated from his 
inscriptions by Glaser {AA) and Winckler {U.); 
but even in these results there is much that is 
problematic, and little that is sharply defined ; 
while for the rest of Sabjran history tne inscrip¬ 
tions which have as yet been published contain 
far less material. Arabic writers have only vague 
recollections of certain events of great importance, 
such as the bursting of the darn at Marib, which 
they strangely fancy led to the ruin of the State, 
au(f of a few names and words of the old language ; 
even the well-informed Hamdani has only fables 
and fictions. Hence for a history of Saba the 
materials are still wanting. 

ii. Civilization. —The list of goods .said to come 
from Saba in Is 60® bears a striking likeness to 
that given by Sargon {l,c.): ‘ Gold, precious stones, 
ivory, perfumes of all sorts, horses, camels,’ and 
the gold and perfumes were associated with Saba 
by classical writers also. It is remarkable that 
gold and perfume were called by the same mime 
in Saba; for the suggestion of D. 11. Muller, that 
dla^hab meant perfume as well as gold, has been 
coulirmed by a document brought to light by 
Count Land berg (8V1 p. 30). The inscriptions 
reveal a lavLsh use of gold, if indeed the precious 
metal be meant thereby. Alhan Nahfan oilers 
thirty statues of gold at once {AA n. 42), and 
numerous inscrijdions commemorate the employ¬ 
ment of this metal for itriages of gods and of 
animabs (<3./7. camels and gazelles, MMX). Other 
gifts were of silver, called, in this langmige, }^irf\ 
and a variety of olnects used for devotional pur¬ 
poses is enumerated by Alhan Nahfan (/.c.), not 
many of which can at present be identilled with 
certainty. Perfumes are also mentioned with 
considerable fre«)ucncy, and various sorts are enu- 
meratcrl. D. H. Miiller has devoted many pages 
to the description of them {Burgeny ii, 976; MM 
26 ; SA 48). ^bhe greater number of the texts deal 
not with the commercial side of the Sabjcans’ life 
(though there may be allu.sions to that), but with 
the agricultural and military sides. Prayers for 
crops and vegetables are mixed with flupj)lications 
for male children. The sorts of fruits which they 
desire to thrive are sometimes enumerated. In 
some we learn a little of the artilicial system of 
irrigation whereby the fertility of the lields was 
maintained. But more commemorate successful 
raids, or successful repulses of raids by other 
tribes; and once it would seem a di.saster conse¬ 
quent on delay in the fulfilment of a vow is 
commemorated (C/5 81). The position of women 
would appear to have been little inferior to that 
of men, it we may judge by the number of texts 
in which they figure as authors or joint-authors of 
inscriptions. One w’oman {CIS 179) appears to be 
calletf mistress of a castle ; and, though a oueen of 
Saba has not apparently been discovered in the 
inscriptions, queens of other Arabian tribes occur, 
l»uth in Arabian and Assyrian texts (D. H. Muller, 
Epigraphische Denkmdler ana ArabieUy p. 3). The 
honourable title ‘ consort,’ by w'hich they are often 
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called, confirms this. There are, however, texts 
which imply the practice of concubinage, though 
not, apparently, of polygamy. It is observable 
that the women make ollerings to tlie same gods 
as the men, describe themselves by similar family 
names, and profess to have received similar 
benefits. 

The Saboean art, wliich in some respects is highly 
praised by experts, appears to have been greatly 
affected at different times hy contemporaneous 
civilizations, i.e. those of Assyria, Persia, Greece, 
Rome, and Parthia; and the formulas of the 
inscriptions appear hero and there to exhibit 
Assyrian influence. The caligraphy of the in¬ 
scriptions, especially those first brought to Europe, 
has won mucli admiration; the alphabet in which 
they are written varies somewhat in different 

J )la(;es (see es[)ecially D. H. Muller, Epigraphische 
'Jenkimtlcr^ ad fin.)^ but the present writer sees no 
reason to doulit that it represents the earliest 
form of the Semitic alhhahni^ whence the others 
are derived, partly by tlie suppression of a number 
of unnecessary signs. The excessive vigour with 
which the consonants are pronounced in S. Arabia, 
on which several writers liave commented, would 
make that the likeliest country for the invention 
of a system of writing in whicli the consonant was 
the element. 

iii. Religion. —The greater number of the 
tablets at present accessible arc dedicated to two 
deities, Il-Matkih and Ta’lab. The latter appears 
to have been a specially ffamdanite deity, and is 
ordinarily described as Ta’lab of Riyam. lie is 
called not ‘god,’ but shaytjCtm^ ‘patron’ or ‘pro¬ 
tector,’ a title which is also given to Wadd 
who is sometimes ascribed to Kibab (id. also 
in CJS 30) and Kha^bau (CIS 293), and ^ajar 
(‘stone*; CVS 49-()9). The former of these ‘pat¬ 
rons* also figures in pre-Islamic anti(|uity. It we 
may pudge by the honours lavished on Ta’lab, the 
position of ‘ patron’ can have been little inferior to 
that of god. The god of the Bakil was 11-Makkih, 
probably ‘the hearing god,’ whose name s*eems 
connected with a verb WKH^ whieli figures often 
in the votive tablets. Different forms of ll-Mal^(vili 
were worshipped in different sanctuaries. The 
places with which he is most frequently associated 
are Awam in Aiwa (on which see especially AA 
p. 16 ff.), l,Iirraii, and Trran. Next in importance 
to him was probably Athtar, the male form of 
Ashtoreth, often called Sharf^an, which is thought 
to mean ‘Oriental.’ He had a divided person¬ 
ality : in CIS 293 no fewer than four forms of him 
are mentioned simultaneously — Athtar lord of 
Thanain, Athtar lord of Ta’aflut (?), Athtar lord 
of Juradan, and Atlitar Sharl^an. Two other 
deities whoso names are of interest are Sami' (CIS 
282) and l^awim (CIS 194), which seem to be per- 
ctuated in the epithets ‘ the Hearing ’ and ‘ the 
ustaining,* which the Koran gives to Allah. Con¬ 
siderable popularity was also enjoyed by Ramiiian 
(who tiffures in the Bible as Riminon), sometimes 
called lord of 'Alam of Ashkur (CIS 140, by a 
^imyarite). The sun was also much worshipped, 
and IS ascribed to a number of places (e.g. Barrat, 
CIS 293. 2; other places 40, 132, 294), and also 
to particular tribes and persons, e.g. ‘Il-Mal^l^ih 
and their sun* (CIS 143. 6), and indeed the plural 
‘ their suns * is of occasional occurrence, implying 
that the sun was re^rded as of divided person¬ 
ality, like Athtar. The Sabman worship of the 
sun was sufficiently famous to bo known to the 
author of the Koran (xxvii. 24). A similar deity 
is Dim Samai, Mord of Heaven,’ ascribed to Bakir 
(MM 1); and there are some gotldesses whose 
names are similarly formed-—Dhat yima, Dhat 
Badan (CIS 41 etc.). Other gods are called Basliir 
(‘ bringer of good tidings,* CIS 41. 3), Haubas (172, 


etc.), Ragman (‘merciful,’ perhaps of monotheistic 
times, CIS 6), Hainan (8) and others whose name 
is thought to signify water-nymphs (153, etc.). 

This pantheon appears to resemble that of the 
Italians before Greek influence: the gods were to 
some extent hypostases of operations or objects, 
and there was supposed to be some special merit 
in enumerating tliem. Of this last process the 
terminations of many inscriptions offer illustra¬ 
tions. The more important of their temples had 
names, after which the god was often called. The 
ofl'erings to them consisted, as we have seen, of 
lavish gifts to tlie temples; but sacrifices of the 
ordinary sort (CIS 290) and ofl'erings of incense 
094) also form the subject of allusions. Sometimes 
it took the form of self-presentation on the part 
of the worshipper, whatever may have been the 
import of that act. The earliest instance is said 
to \>e in a bustrophedon inscription (ZDMG xxii. 
425), and the most elaborate, tliat contained in the 
inscription of Hadakan (CIS 37), in wliich the 
author declares that he puts the god in possession 
of himself, his family, his and their property, and 
all the property belonging to his elan. If the 
inscription /// 2678 (p. 26) be rightly interpreted 
by Mordtmann, this act could be performed re¬ 
peatedly ; and tlio inscr. CIS 126 would probably 
exjilain it more clearly, if w^e knew the meaning 
of the words. The plan of erecting stones in 
honour of the gods also finds illustration (6Y6' 100); 
and most of tlie texts we have are musnads^ or 
tablets dedicated to the gods, sometimes with other 
ofl'erings. The ollice of priest (ij^in) seems some¬ 
times to have been unite<i witli that of tribal head 
(CIS 41. 1), but at other times was probably dele¬ 
gated to humbler individuals. That pilgrimages ! 
were made in honour of the gods appears from tlie 
month Dhu yiijat or Mafiajjat; tlie former of 
which is the only month-name which the Sabmans I 
share with the Moslems (the Sabiean twelve are 
enumerated by Muller in MM 51). Prayers are 
ordinarily designated by the common Semitic w^oid 
for petition, but the other word (amid), wdiich 
occurs often, perhaps implies stereotyped formulixi. 
From the inscr. CIS 126 it would appear that the 
gods were also apiJeased iby certain forms of per¬ 
sonal abstinence, and from one of those edited hy j 
Winckler (l.c.) it might appear that they had I 
some share in the administration of justice. Tlie i 
Sabjeans also had certain ideas of ceremonial ; 
purity, violation of which had to be atoned for 
by public acknowledgment on tablets placed in 
temples: some curious specimens of these are 
given in SA pp. 20-25. 

iv. Language. —Of the S. Arabian inscriptions, 
a few are couched in a dialect scarcely distinguish¬ 
able from classical Arabic. This is the case with 
the texts dealing with ceremonial purity, to which 
reference has been made. The Sabaian texts seem 
to resemble most closely the dialect known as ■ 
Ethiopic; and indeed Ethiopic may be regardeil as 
the form of Sabopan first given literary shape by | 
Christian missionaries, although, unless the dates ' 
on the Marib inscriptions (Glaser, MFAS 6) are 
absolutely misleading, Sabtean must have con¬ 
tinued in use for a century or two after the com¬ 
mencement of Ethiopio literature. Owing to the 
absence of vow’els, we know little of the pronun¬ 
ciation or the grammatical finesse of Sabfcan ; hut 
it clearly differed from the classical Arabic idiom 
in many particulars; in some of which it pre¬ 
served what classical Arabic lost, while more often 
it seems to represent a later stage of development 
than the latter. Its alphabet retains a sibilant 
lost to Arabic ; and in certain cases the weak 
letters have still consonantal value in Saharan (as 
in Ethiopic) where they have lost it in Arabic. 
Instead of the prefixed article which governs 
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Arabic syntax, Sabcean has an affix, similar to 
that in use in Aramaic; both of which bear a 
curious likeness to the Armenian system. For the 
nunation which in Arabic supplies, to some ex¬ 
tent, the place of an indefinite article, Sabsean has 
miination. Probably in this matter Arabic retains 
the older termination, whereas the two langua^jes 
may have developed or borrowed their definite 
articles independently. The employment of the 
dual would appear to have been as regular in 
Saboean as in Arabic, though the mode of express¬ 
ing it differed somewhat. The Sabiean syntax 
has also some remarkable peculiarities, to wJiich 
nothing in Arabic corresponds, though they might 
be illustrated from Hebrew. We have already 
seen (in art. Language of the OT) that, like 
Etliiopic, Saba'an occasionally agrees in its vocabu¬ 
lary with Canaanitish against Arabic; and there 
are also cases in wliich it agrees remarkably with 
tlie Aramaic vocabulary, although in the moat 
striking of these (see CIS 79) the common words 
are perhaps borrowed from Aramaic, since the in¬ 
scription shows signs of having, been written by 
a foreigner. Though there is still much about 
both grammar and vocabulary that is obscure, 
the progress made in the study since Osiander’s 
time comjjares favourably with that achieved in 
other regions of epigraphy. 

J>. S. Margououtii. 

SHEBA (W^: B A Zdfiec ; Sabee). —A town, 

according to AV, which was allotted to Simeon 
(Jos 19'^), and is mentioned between Bcersheba and 
Moladah. This was apparently the view of Euse¬ 
bius and Jerome {Onom. s. RV, however, 

and the edition of 1611, read ‘ Bcersheba or Sheba’; 
and this is in agreement with the number of towns 
(l.‘l) said to have been allotted to Simeon (Jos 19-*®), 
and with the omission of Sheba from the list in 
1 Ch 42**. It is not unlikely that is due to 
dittography from "in 3, or it may bo a corruption 
of VDtyi (cf. LXX B) of Jos 15'-*®. So Dillrn. aaloc. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHEBANIAH (.rp:??; in 1 Ch 15'^^ The 

name of a Levite or a Levitical family that took 
I)art in the religious services which followed the 
reading of the Law, Nch 9^* (B Sapa/Sid, A ^axaj'td, 

'^apa^Ld) ° (LXX om.). The name appears in Neh 
10*® amongst those who sealed the covenant (B 
l'a/9avtd, {<A Ze/Sai'td, Luc. [in both verses] 2!exei^las). 
2. A priest or Levite who sealed the covenant, 
Nch lOMB’E/Saveb A Luc. Bauala?) 121**(Bn**A 

(»m., S”* • SexeXtod, Luc. Scx^vlas). See SheCANIAH, 
No. 8. 3. Another Levite who sealed the cove¬ 
nant, Neh lO**^ (BA '^efiauid, Luc. 2a/3aWas). 4, A 
priest in David’s time, 1 Ch Ifi-^ (B Soyai^id, N Xopveid, 
A 2wj3€vtd, Luc. ^la^avid). 

SHEBARIM with art. ; Kal [Luc. ?ws] 

<T\iv4TpL\f/av avTovs ; Sahariin), — A place mentioned 
(Jos 7®) in the descrii^tion of tlie pursuit of the 
Israelites by the men of Ai. liV^m (so also Keil, 
Josna) tr. fuish-sMbdrtm by ‘ the quarries,* a ren¬ 
dering which Steuemagel (in Nowack’s Ildkomm.) 
is also inclined to accept. The place was on the 
descent from Ai to the Jordan Valley, but the 
name has not been recovered. The LXX (cf. jPesh. 
and Targ. Q-jijiyn-iy) does not recognize a proper 
name, but takes the meaning to be ‘[they pursued 
them] till they were broken,coraffietoly routed 
and mostly destroyed. See, further, Dilbn. ad loc, 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHEBAT.— Zee I’', See Sebat and Time. 

SHEBER ; B "Zdpep, A Luc. Xd^ap ),— 
A son of Caleb by his concubine Maacali, 1 Ch 2^®. 

BHEBNA in 2K SHE BN AH; 


LXX Xdfivas [in Is 36® B 26/Syaj, and so in 
36^']).—A major-domo or palace-governor of king 
Hezekiah, against whom is directed one of the 
recorded utterances of Isaiah (Is 22^®"*®). The 
prophet’s language implies that Shebna possessed 
wealth and high position. His chariots and their 
splendour drew remark (v.^®). He had begun the 
construction of a tomb such as princes made for 
themselves (v.^®). The office he held was domestic 
in origin, hut had become one of the highest in the 
State. Control of the royal household and man¬ 
agement of the affairs of the palace brought the 
holder of the ofiice into intimate relations with the 
king, and placed in bis hands the dispensing of 
much favour and patronage. The palace guards 
were probably under his control, so that the im¬ 
portant element of a certain military power was 
added to his position. Isaiah refers to the suprem¬ 
acy of his authority in the palace (v.**). He also 
implies that the ofiice (dk as in Cn 45®) had duties 
beyond the palace precincts, in .lerusalemand even 
in Judah (v.-*). W lien Jerusalem was threatened by 
the Assyrian king, the holder of this ofiice was one 
of three chosen by Hezekiah to negotiate for him 
(2 K 18 f.). The palace-governor, in short, was one 
of the principal ministers of State. 

The full significance of Isaiah’s prediction re¬ 
garding Shebna is apparent only if it be remem¬ 
bered, firstly, that he was a foreigner, and, secondly, 
that ho was just then constructing for himself a 
tomb which sbould bo his momiment and resting- 
place. It was probably on a day when he was 
viewing coiniilacently the pro^^ress of this work 
that the propliet came to him with his disturbing, 
disconcerting message. IJo will not rest in the 
sepulchre he is making. He has not even found, as 
he had thought, an adopted country. He will ho 
cast out from the land of Judali, and die and ho 
buried far away from the tomb he is preparing. 

The BiinplcHfc way of regardinj^ Isaiah’s is to take it 

as a special enso ot the warning, * Jio putteth down the mighty 
from their scat, he exaltoth them of low degree.’ Shebna’s 
pride, his arrogant splendour, and his confidence in the future 
are marked features in his character os it is presented to us. 
His fate is not reprcHonted as retribution for what he has done. 
Rather, it is the contrast betw(M*n his present haughty inde¬ 
pendence and his future humiliation which exposes him to 
rebuke and hring-s upon him the prophet’s warning. It might 
be argued that the application of the words ‘my servant* to 
his successor (v.®®), and the evidence of v.***, imply that he ha<1 
transgressed J"’8 law. It is certainly probable that a man of 
Shebna’s spirit would in his position be guilty of conduct widch 
Isaiah elsewhere resents. But the prophecy does not denounce 
ludgment on him for this reason. It has been suggested that 
Sheona’s policy was not in accordance with Isaiah’s, that he 
was ono of those who instigated the king to a breach with 
Assyria. ’This also is possible, but is merely conjecture. Even 
the interpretation of the ‘ large country' of v.is as Assyria is no 
support. 

The (late of the prophecy may he inferred from 
2K 18f. ( — Is 30 f.), where Ehakim appear.s jih 
holder of the office of major-domo. That was in 
the year n.c. 701. Some time before this, accord¬ 
ingly, Shebna had been removed from his office. 
The prophecy was delivered still earlier. The 
argument implies, in accordance with Is 222®’"®, 
that Eliakinvs tenure of ofiice followed Sludma’s 
(see Elia KIM). But this same narrative mentions 
also a certain ‘Shebna the scribe’ (2 K 
19®=l8 36®* 37®). It is unlikely that there was 

more than one Shebna among Hezokiah’s officers 
of State. The subject of Isaiah’s prophecy appears, 
accordingly, to have held, later on, the office of 
royal secretary. One of two conclusions may be 
drawn : either the prophecy was unfulfilled in 701, 
or there is a mistake in (lescribing it as directed 
against Shebna. 

A third view has been maintained, to the effect that change 
of office from major-dwno to secretary is degradation equivalent 
to fulfllmont of the prediction. There is not, however, sufficient 
proof that the office of State secretary was lower than that of 
govemorof the palace. But, besides, Isaiah foretells as Shebna’a 
rate much more than loes of office. That, indeed, if merely part 
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of the implication of a Bcntence of exile and banishment. Lose 
of office, or rather transference to another office, is by no means 
the 8amo as exile. I»aiah mentions it as a part of Shohna's 
misfortune. It is less easy to decide between the alternatives 
which remain. If the spirit and essence of Isaiah’s prophecy 
be considered, Shebna’s cban^^o of office was not in the slightest 
deyrco its fuininient. Tliis conclusion may be declared im¬ 
possible on theologicJil grounds. Ilut tihehna’s history did not 
end with the year 701. His exile may have come after that 
date. Delay In the fuininient of the prediction or premature 
anticipation of its fulMInient is all that need be assumed. The 
alternative conclusion is that the governor of the palace In 
Is 22 is wrongly named Rhehna. In support of this it may be 
argued (Dulim, ml and others) that tne last clause of v.'o is 
in its wrong place, was originally an editorial heading to the 
section, and may bo in error. The words * against (hu) Shebna 
the palace-governor' certainly read like a heading and leave 
o,n improved text when removed frotn their present position. 
Hut the Hiiggeni lon that an eilitor took the name from 2 K 18 is 
lmi)rol)al>b’, since, (1) Rhehna is secretary there, and (2) the 
IdentiMcaMon creates evidence ag.ainst the fuHllment of the 
preiliction. The difficulty, therefore, that Shebna was ro>al 
secretary in 701 remains the onl 3 » reason for eliminating the 
name from Is 22'®. 

The designation pb In la 221® has not been referred to. The 
title occurs only here in the OT.* In 1 K 12.4 tho feminine 
is used (AVin ‘ oherisher’). In a Phoenician inscription about 
hO years older than Isaiah^s prophecy (?) (CIS 1. p, 2f») it is used 
possibly in tho sense of clty-governor.f This may be its mean¬ 
ing here. It harmonizes sulliciontly with the designation of 
Rliebna as jialace-governor. The domestic office may have in¬ 
cluded tho other (cf. v.2i). The <’ognat« in Assyr. denotes 
* governor' (Del. IHV/ls. W. ]{. StKVENSON. 

SHEBUEL — 1 . A won of Gershora and 

irrnndwon of Mowch, 1 Ch 23’** (BA Taic. 

He waw ‘ruler over tlie trea.surie. 8 ,* 

(H A ^ovj3ai'i\, Luc. Ho Is called in 

24’“'** Shubacl li ’lco/?a*)X, A :Lov^a'^\ Luc. 

SonjStiJX), which is proh. the original form of the 
name (see Gray, IlPN 310). 2 . A son of Homan, 

1 Ch 25^ (BA 2 ot;/iav)X, Luc. T^ov/Sn^X), called in 
Shubael (LXX as in v.'*). 

SHEGANIAH (.T 37 .fi: in 1 Ch24**, 2 Ch 3 l*«in: 374 i). 
—1. A descendant of Zevuhbal)el, 1 (Jh 3-‘*‘^** (11 
-A and Luc. which is (lie reading 

of Imc. also in all the following pas.sage.s). It is 
prohahly the same Sliecaniah who is named in Ezr 
S'* (B "^avaxid, A '^Haxapid) ; see Kyle, nd lor, 2 . Ac- 
oording to the MT of Ezr S'*, ‘the sons of Hheca- 
riiah * were amongst those who returned with Ezra; 
hut a name appears to have dropped out of tho 
t<‘xt, and we should read ‘of tho sons of Zattu, 
Slieoaniah the son of Jahaziel ’ (cf. I E.s S’** ‘of the 
.Sous of Zathoes, Sechenias the son of Jezelus^). 
h:/r 8 ® is wanting in B; A has dxd vICjp ZaOoijs 
'^cxovicis. 3* Chief of the tenth course of priests, 
1 Ch 24*^ (B ’Irrxai^/d, A ’^eKcvid), 4. A priest in 
I he reign of Hezekiali, 2 Ch 31*® (BA i:cxoWas). 
5. A cmitemporary of E/ia, wlio supported him in 
lii.s action in connexion with the foreign marriages, 
Ezr 10* (SexeWay). 6 . 'Fhe father of Sliemaiah, 
‘the keeper of the ea.st gate,’ Nell 3"**(B 'Exci'td, 
NA i:extf*'i£i). It is pos.sihle that he and No. 1 are 
identical. 7. Tlie father-in-law of Tobiah the 
Ammonite, Neh 0*« (Sfx«'*'*d). 8 . Tlie eponvm of a 

family which returned with Zerubbahel, Neh 12 ® 

It is tho same name which, by inter¬ 
change of 3 and 3, appear.s as IShebaniah (see 
SiiKUANlAH, No. 2) in Neh 10* 12’^ 


SHECHEM. —1. Gn 33’*’ 31*-^ etc. See 
Hamor, 2. Si5x6/4) the name of a Manassite 

clan, Nu 20®’ (the Shechemitea drjuos 6 

Jos 17*. 1 Ch 7’*. The various con¬ 
flicting schemes by which these three passages 
(P, J, and the Chronicler) connect Shechem with 
Manasseh are discussed in art. JVIanasskh, vol. iii. 
p. 231 f. 


• Cheyne (Bxpo^tor, lx. [ISfWJ p. AM) __ 

also in 2 8 21 ) 2 ®, 1 K 4® (i Oh 18'”), I'ut soe art. Pruisth an 


I would rend this wor 


liKVlTKS, p. 73*\ 

1 ^ translated by Wiimkh-r, GeschirMe Israel 


SHECHEM {D^ ‘shoulder*; ^ 

(1 K 12 *®), rd XlKtfxa (Jos 24**), Si)Xw (Jos 

24^**®), ^iKifiop, HlKifxa (Joseph.); Sichem^ Sicima 
(Jerome, Onom .)).—There are two views with 
regard to the name. One, held by Eusebius (Onoin, 
s. Xvxli^)t is that Shechem, the son of Hamor, ‘ the 
Hivite, the prince of the land * (Gn 33’®* ^*), gave 
his name to the town. In this case the name is 
used in (In 12 ® by anticipation. The other view is 
that Shechem received his name from tho town, 
whicli was ho called from the sMchSm, ‘ saddle,’ or 
‘ fthoiilder ’ (cf. Gn 48**), between Ebal and Gerizim, 
wliich suparat.es the waters of the Mediterranean 
from those of the Dead Sea. The latter supposi¬ 
tion is the more probable. The name occurs in the 
* Travels of a Mohar,* if Max Muller’s reading, 
‘ Mountain of Sakama,’—the mountain of Sichom, 
i.e, Ebal or Gerizim,—be correct (Asien Uu Europ. 
p. 394), Eusebius and Jerome ( Onom ,) held the view 
that Shechem was formerly called Salem ; but this 
opinion is apparently based on a wrong interpre¬ 
tation of Gn .*>3”* (see SiiALEM). 

The position of Shechem is clearly indicated in 
the Bible. It was west of Jordan ; in the territory 
allotted to Joseph (see Gn 48**, where ‘ portion * is 
tho translation of sh^Mm ); in the hill-country 
of Ephraim (AV Mount Ephraim), within tho 
limits of the tribe of Ephraim (Jos 20^ 21*’, 
1 K 12*®, 1 Ch 7*®, cf. «ros 17^), and irnmerli- 
ately below Gerizim (Jg Q"^). It was beyond Shiloli 
on the high road from Jems, to the north (Jg 21”^), 
to the west of Michmethath (Jos IT*^), and not 
very far from Dothan (Gn 37’**’^). The evidence 
outside tlie Bible is decisive: Josephus distinctly 
says (Anl, IV. viii. 44) that Shechem was between 
Fibal and Gerizim. Eusebius (Ono 7 a. s. ^vxlfJ^t Aoujtd, 
Trplf^tvOos) places it in the suburbs of, or close to, 
Neapolis; whilst Jerome xvi. ), Epiplianius 

{ado, llrnr, iii. 1056), and later writers identify it 
with Neapolis, tlio present Ndblm, Shechem is 
suppo.sed to have been destroyed during the Jewish 
War, and to have been rebuilt by Vespasian, who 
named it Flama Neapolis. It is so called on coins 
(Eckhel, Doc,\N^cm, iii. 43.3), and by Justin Martyr, 
who was a native. Josephus says (K./IV. viii. 1) 
that Neapolis was anciently called Mabortha, or 
Mabartlia—a name which rliny gives {HN v. 13) 
in the form Mamorlha. This word has been 
variously explained. Reland conjectures {Dis. Mis. 
i. 138-140) that the readings should be corrected 
from coins which have Mortliia—the classical form, 
acconling to his view, of Morch. Tomkins {Abra- 
hnm and his Aqe^ p. 90) connects Mabortha, 
Morthia, with Martu, the Sumerian form of the 
name Ainorite, and takes it as evidence of a pre- 
Semitic occupation of the site. He quotes the 
view of Sayce, wlio sees Martu in ‘ the terebinth 
of Moreh.’ Ritter {Fal, 646) considers that tlie 
name refers to the ‘ pass ’ or valley in which the 
town is situated. Olshausen, Ritter (as above), 
Gu^'rin {Samnric.^ i. 420), and Rielim {UWB) take 
it to mean a ‘ thoroughfare,* or place of ‘ passage * 
or ‘ cro.ssing * (Knn^y 15 met dbartd) — a name very 
applicable to a town situated in the natural pas¬ 
sage or valley from the Mediterranean to the 
Jordan, or on tho caravan road from Juda 3 a to 
(talilee. Neubauer {G^oq. du Talm, 169) sees in 
the word a corruption of the Aramfcan ttfiDino 
(mabdf'akhta), ‘ blessed town,* and supports his 
view by the statement in the Talmud that the 
Samaritans called their mountains * the mountains 
of blessing.* 

When Abram entered the land of Canaan, he 
camped by tho oak (AV ‘ plain,’ RVm ‘ terebinth*) 
of Moreh, at or near ‘ the place of Shechem * (AV 
Sichem), and there built ‘ an altar unto the Lord * 
(Gn 12®*'^). Some authorities maintain, from the 
I expression • place of Shechem/ that the city did 
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not then exist ; but the word ‘ place ’ (Gesen. Lex,) 
is applied to inhabited towns in Gn 18^ 19^^ and 
29®*. It is also most unlikely that the Canoanites, 
who were * then in the land,* would have overlooked 
or neglected to occupy a well-watered site which 
possessed so many natural advantages. The oak of 
Moreh, or a successor, is apparently mentioned as 
‘ the oak which was by Shechem * (Gn 35^^), * the oak 
that was in the sanctuary of the Lord’ (Jos 24*®), 
‘ the oak of the pillar that was in Shechem ^ (Jg 9®). 
‘The oak of Meonenim* (Jg 9*^ ‘the diviners’ 
ti ee *) is possibly also the tree of Gn 12 ®, but, Moore 
tliinks, not of Jg 9®. 

When Jacob ‘ came from Paddan-aram,* Shechem 
was a Hivite city under the rule of Hamor the 
father of Sliochein. Tlie patriarch pitched his 
tent to the east of the city on ground which he 
afterwards purchased from Ilamor, and bequeathed 
to the children of Josepli. Here Jacob erected an 
altar, and sunk a well for his family and cattle; 
and here Joseph was buried (Gn 33^®'* 34* 48**, Jos 
2 P*, Jn 4®-®- ^*, Ac 7^®). The size of the * parcel* is 
unknown, but it possibly included the oak beneath 
nliich Jacob concealed the gods and trinkets of his 
household before moving to Bethel (Gn 35“*). From 
Llie account of the capture and pillage of Shechem, 
perhaps alluded to in Gn 48**, and of the events 
which followed the delileinent of Dinah, it would 
appear that the Shechoiiiites were a peaceful, un¬ 
ci rcumcised people, who possessed sheep, oxen, and 
other wealth (Gn 34 ^ 0 * sj. lu. jw- 2 » . Ant, i. xxi. 
1). The massacre of the Shechemites (if indeed it 
bidongs to the patriarchal period, but see arts. 
Hamor, Simeon) does not seem to have aroused 
tlie ill-will of the surrounding tril)es, for, whilst 
Jacob lived at Hebron, his sons pastured his flocks 
at Sliechem in j^eace (Gn 37^*'^^). 

Shechem acquired additional importance and 
sanctity from tiie promulgation of the J^aw in its 
immediate neighbourhooa (Dt 27^*'^*, Jos 8 ®®**®); 
ami from the renewal of the covenant with God 
when Joshua, towards the close of his life, gathered 
all the tribes of Israel to Shechem and set up a 
great stone, as a witness, under ‘ the oak that was 
in (AV by) the sanctuary of the Lord * (Jos 24'* 
Josliua made Shechem a city of refuge, and gave it 
to tlie Levites (Jos 20 "^ 21*k 1 Ch 0 ®“^; cf. Hos 6 * 
(KV); Jos. Ant, V. i. 24). Yet under the Judges 
we liiid a temple of Baal-bcrith in or near the town 
(Jg 9**^®), ana the population is plainly Canaanite. 

After Gideon’s death, the men of Shechem made 
Abimelech, his son by a Shechemite concubine, 
king by the oak (IIV ‘ plain *) of ‘ the pillar that 
was in Shechem'; and it was during, or immedi¬ 
ately after, the ceremony that Jotham delivered his 
parable of the trees from Mount Gerizim (Jg 8 ®^ 
iji. 8 . a-'Aoy Wlien A^bimelcch had reigned three years 
the Shechemites rose agaiirst him, but he soon re¬ 
took the city, and, after destroying it, sowed the 
site with salt. He also sot lire to and burned the 
temple of Baal-berith, in which a portion of the 
garrison had taken refuge (JgU** ®^; Jos. Ant, v. 
vii. 4 ). In consequence of its central position and 
sacred associations, all Israel assembled at Shechem 
to make Kehoboam king (1 K 12 k 2 Ch 10^; but 
the great disruption followed, and the ten tribes 
revolted, and made Jeroboam their king. Jeroboam 
rebuilt or fortified the town, and built himself a 
palace there (1 K 12*®; Jos. Ant, vill. viii. 4). The 
position, however, was not a strong one, and the 
capital of the new kingdom w^s first moved to 
Tirzah and then to Samaria—sites more capable 
of defence against the attack of an enmiiy. When 
Samaria became the nolitical and religious centre 
of the Northern Kingdom, Shechem lost its import¬ 
ance, and it is not once mentioned during the 
monarchy. The town was, however, inhabited 
after the fall of Jerusalem (Jer 41®), and became 


the chief town of the Samaritans (Sir 60*®; Jos. 
Ant, XI. viii. 6). About b.c. 132 it was taken by 
John Hyreanus, and the temple on Mt. Gerizim 
destroyed (Jos. Ant, XIII. ix. 1; BJ i. ii. 6). 

Shechem was probably destroyed during the 
Jewish War, and its place taken by Flavia Nea- 
polis, built by Vespasian a short distance to the 
west of the ancient site. Coins struck at Neapolis 
during the reign of Antoninus Pius represent Geri¬ 
zim with a large temple on its summit, approached 
by maiw steps cut or built in the side of the moun¬ 
tain. This temple, according to the Samaritan 
Clironicle, Dion Cassius (xv. 12 ), and Damascius 
{Phot, Bill, p. 1055), was built by Hadrian, and 
dedicated to Jupiter. In the reign of Zeno the 
Samaritans attacked (A.D. 474) the Christians at 
Pentecost, and wounded the bishop, Terebintlius, 
whose name was perhaps taken from the terebinth 
or oak of Moreh. In consequence of this, the 
emperor deprived the Samavitana of Gerizim and 
gave the mountain to the Cliristians, wlio built a 
church on it which they dedicated to the Virgin. 
Justinian afterwards surrounded the church witli a 
strong wall, and rebuilt five churches in Neapolis 
which the Samaritans had destroyed (Procop. Dc 
JEdif, v. 7). The only known bishops of Neapolis 
are Germanus, who attended the Councils of Ancy ra 
and Niccea, Terebintlius, Procopius, Ammonas, 
and Joannes, wlio was present at the Council of 
Jerusalem (A.D. 636). In 1184 Ndblus was pillaged 
by Saladin, and in 1834 by the soldiers of Ibrahim 
Pasha. In 1202 and again in 1837 the town Buttered 
greatly from severe earthquakes. 

Near the centre of Palestine the range of hills 
which traverses the country from north to soulli 
is pierced by a remarkable pass—the only one 
conspicuous from the sea. The pass, w'liich lies 
between Ebal and Gerizim, is tlie Vale of Shecliem. 
The valley rises gradually eastward to a grand 
natural amphitheatre, witn its southern end re¬ 
cessed in Gerizini and its northern in Ebal. Here 
the gently swelling ground of the arena separates 
the waters of the Mediterranean from those of the 
Dead Sea ; and here, in all probability, was held 
‘ the great inaugural service of all Israel on taking 
pos.sesHioii of the country.’ Eastward of the water- 
parting, the grouiul falls gradually between Ebal 
and Gerizim to the rich level plain of cl-Muhhna ; 
and near the spot where tlie valley merges into the 
plain are the traditional sites of Jacob’s Well and 
Josenh’s Tomb. The beauty of tlie Vale of 
Sheelicm and its exuberant fertility have often 
been described. The soft colouring of the land¬ 
scape, tlio fresli green of the gardens that slope 
down on either side, the grey olive trees, the joyous 
notes of the numerous birds of song, and tlui 
‘ mighty burst of waters from the Hank of Clerizim,’ 
make the vale the most beautiful spot in Cential 
and Southern Palestine. Amidst this wealth of 
verdure, clinging as it were to the lower slimes 
of Gerizim, lies Nflblus {NeM^olls)^ the ‘ little Da¬ 
mascus* of the old Arab writers, and a little to 
the east, between the modem town and the water- 
parting, probably lay Shechem. The natural 
attractiveness of the locality, its central position 
on the higliland road from north to south, and 
the facilities for communication on the one hand 
with Sharon and the Mediterranean, and on the 
other with the Jordan Valley and the trans-Jordanic 
regions, marked it out as a place of importance 
from the remotest period. A trade route, to which 
allusion is made in Hos 6 ®, and which the Psalmist 
may have had in his mind when he connected 
Shechem with the valley of Succoth (Ps 60® 108’), 
ran at a very early date from the coast districts, 
ast Shechem to Gilead. The connexion with the 
istricts east of Jordan remained almost to the 
present day, for, until recently, Gilead was gov- 
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erned from Ndhlus, which is still the connecting 
link between the telegraph system cast^ and west 
of Jordan. The modern town contains three 
churches built by the Crusaders which are now 
mosques, the synagogue of the Samaritans, and a 
few fragments of the Roman city. Immediately 
outside the town, on the S.W., there is a small 
mosque on the traditional site of Jacob’s mourning 
when Joseph’s coat was brought to him. In the 
minaret close by tliere is a stone with a Samaritan 
inscription containing the Ten Commandments. 

Environs .—Tliere are three spots in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Shechem which require some notice ; 
the Well of Jacob, the Tomb of Joseph, and the 
site of the * oak * of Moreh. A tradition that goes 
back to the early part of the 4th cent., and in 
which Jews, Samaritans, Christians, and Moslems 
agree, identifies Jacob’s Well with Bir Y'akilb. 
This well, sometimes called Bir es- Sanvarich^ * well 
of the Samaritan * (woman), is situated in the level 
plain of el-Mukhna, about IJ m. from Ndblu^ on 
the road to Jorus., and a little beyond the village 
of Baldta. The well is sunk to a great depth, 
nartly through alluvial soil and partly through 
limestone, so as to secure, even in exceptionally 
dry seasons, a supply of water. By its construction 
in his own ‘ parcel ’ of ground, the patriarch, with 
great pnidence and forethought, made himself in- 
uependent of the springs which probably belonged 
to the Shechemite villagerfl, and avoided those 
quarrels about water which are so common in a 
country where the population is partly sedentary 
and partly nomadic. Eusebius {Onoju.) and the 
Bordeaux Pi^rim (A.D. 333) mention the well in 
connexion with Sychar, a place which they distin¬ 
guish from Sichem and NeapolLs. Jerome {Onom.) 
adds that there was a church at the well which was 
visited by St. Paula (Ep. Paul. xvi.). Antoninus 
Martyr (A.D. 570), Arciilfus (a.d. 670), and Willi¬ 
bald (A.D. 754), mention the well and church, and 
Arculfus adds that the church was <!ruciforra, the 
well being in the centre. The church was appar¬ 
ently destroyed before the arrival of the Crushers 
and rebuilt in the 12th cent. It was again destroyed 
after the battle of Hattin, and remained a heap of 
rubbish until a few years ago, when it became the 
property of the Greek Church, and its foundations 
were uncovered by excavation. The stone on which 
our Lord sat is said to have been taken to Con¬ 
stantinople in the reign of Justinian (see Sychar). 

Jewish, Samaritan, and Christian tradition iden¬ 
tifies the Tomb of Joseph with a modern building, 
called Kahr Yusvf, situated in the plain about i 
m. north of Jacob’s Well. Moslem traditions vary 
—one accepting the Kahr Yusufy another placing 
the tomb in the cemetery Rijal U-A mild at uie foot 
of Gerizim. The latter ])laee was apparently shown 
to Maundroll (a.d. 1097). Eusebius, the Bordeaux 
Pilgrim, and Jeioine {Onom.) place the tomb to the 
east of Ncanolis and close to Siehem. Jerome 
elsewhere {Ep. Paul, xvi.) says that St. Paula, 
after leaving Jacob’s Well, visited the ‘tombs of 
the twelve patriarchs.’ The tradition that the 
twelve sons of Jacob m ere buried at Shechem rests 
on the words of St. Stephen (Ac 7^®* ^®). Josephus 
{Ant. II. viii. 2) says they were buried at Hebron. 
Nearly all later writers refer to the tomb without 
distinctly indicating its position ; but all Jewish 
travellers place it in the immediate neighbourhood 
of the village of Baldta. 

Two sites have been suggested for the ‘ oak ’ of 
Moreh. At the foot of Gerizim, in the recess which 
forms part of the natural amphitheatre already 
described, there is a small, well-kept cemetery, 
with a mosque, a courtyard, a well, and several 
tombs of which one is the tomb of Sheikh Ydsuf. 
The place is called BijaZ eVAmddy ‘the men of 
the column,’ or simply eVAmdd^ ‘the column.’ 


Here, according to one tradition, Joseph and hia 
brethren were ouried, or, according to another, 
several Jewish prophets. A third tradition finds 
ill it the spot where Jacob buried the idols of his 
household, whilst the Samaritans believe it to be 
the place where Joshua set up a great stone under 
the ‘ oak * that was in the sanctuary of the LORD 
(Jos 24^). The other site is Baldta^ a small hamlet 
with a beautiful spring, not far from Jacob’s Well. 
The village is mentioned in the Samaritan Book of 
Joshua under its present name, which contains the 
radicals of the Aramaic word for ‘oak.’ The place 
is also, apparently, that mentioned by Eusebius 
and Jerome {Onom.) as Balanus (translated by 
them ‘oak’) ne.ar Joseph’s Tomb, and identified by 
them with the oak of Shechem. 

Lithratcrb.—D escriptions of Ndhlus and its environs, and of 
the importance of 8he<3hem in tho history of the Jews, will be 
found in FKF Mem. iL 172-178, 203, etc.; Stanley, SP p. 233, 
eU;.; Smith, HGHL 882, etc.; Gu(^rin, SaanariSy i. p. 872, etc.; 
Robinson, hi. p. 06, etc.; Wilson, PEFSt 1878, p. 66, etc. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHEDEUR ; the first part of the word is 

probably Shacldai, cf. Gray, HPN 169, 197). 
—Tho father of Elizur, the chief of Reuben, Nu 1“ 
2^® (B and Luc. in both 2e5ioi5p, A *E5iovp) 7^ 
(B 'Ediaovp, B‘‘‘*AF SeSaroiyp) 10*® {^edLovp). 

SHEEP. —The generic name for ‘slieep’ is 
pdn (properly ‘ small cattle ’). The unit is expressed 
by seh, which also applies to goats. *ayil 
signifies ‘a ram’; ‘?n'j rdliely ‘a ewe*; kebhes 
(fern, kibhsah and kabhsah)y or by transposition 
kesebh (Lv 3"^, fern, kisbah), ‘ a (yearling) lamb ’; nipp 
tdlch (1 S 7®), and nj kar (Fs 37^), ‘ a young lamb.’ 
See, further. Lamb. 

The sheep, as supplying most of tho wants of a 
pastoral people, was tiieir chief possession, and a 
measure of their wealth and jjrosperity. ilob had 
7000 head of sheep at lirst, then 14,000 (Job 1® 42*-). 
Abraham, Isaac, Jacob, and Esau had vast flocks 
of them. Sheep furnished their owners with cloth¬ 
ing, milk, butter, cheese, meat, and a medium of 
exchange. The king of Moab (see art. Mesiia) paid 
an annual tribute of 100,000 lambs and the same 
number of rams to the king of Israel (2 K 8**). 
Reuben took from the sons of Ishmael 250,000 
sheep (1 Ch 5-*). Solomon sacrificed 120,000 sheep 
at tne dedication of the temple (1 K 8“®). His 
Iiousehold consumed 100 sheep a day (1 K 4-®). 
The Israelites entered Egypt as shepherds (Gn 
47^'®), and left it with muclr cattle (Ex 12^). The 
same regions which furnislied the vast flocks in 
ancient times are still noted for their sheep. All 
the plateaus east of the Jordan, and tlie moun¬ 
tains of Palestine and Syria, are pasture-grounds for 
innumerable flocks and herds. In the spring, when 
the ewes bring forth their young, the succulent 
grasses furnish suitable nourishment. Later on, 
when the rain has ceased, the sheep still nibble 
the dried herbage and stubble, and flourish where 
to a Western eye all is barren desert. They require 
water but once a day, and, where they cannot get 
it from perennial streams as the Leontes, the 
Orontes, the Jordan, the Yermuk, the Zerka 
(Jabbok). the Zerka-Maln, the MiVjib (Arnon), 
etc., they find it in the innumerable wells, foun¬ 
tains, and cisterns known to the Arabs. The 
descendants of the same shepherds who tended 
flocks in Bible days, still occupy the great sheep- 
walks of Palestine. 

The male of sheep, as of other animals, was 
usually chosen for sacrifice, as being the repre¬ 
sentative sex, and because the female was reserved 
for breeding. The leper, however, oflered two he- 
lambs and one ewe (Lv 14*®). Similarly, while the 
sin-oflering of a ruler was a male kid, that of one 
of the common people was a female kid or lamb 
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(Lv The idea of sacrifice has not dis¬ 

appeared wholly, even from Isl0.m. On important 
occasions, as the opening of a new road, or the 
erection of an important building, sheep are sacri¬ 
ficed, and their llesh given to the poor. There is a 
‘ Feast of tJie Sacrifice' at Mecca every year, in 
connexion with the hniy when many thousands of 
sheep and other animais are killed, and their flesh 
distributed among the poor. The milk of sheep is 
especially mentioned (Dt 32^^ 1 Co 9^). Wool was 
and is a staple of commerce (2 K 3S Ezk 2V% It 
is very frequently mentioned. The priests had the 
first of the clip (Dt IH*). Cood housewives spun it 
and wove it (Pr 31 ^*). S heep-shearing was a festival 
(Gn 31^“ 38^^ 1S 25, 2 S 13‘^‘^). The ram has long 
recurved horns, which were used for trumpets (Jos 
6^) and oil-flasks (1 S 16^). They are now used as 
powder-horns. Karas* skins, dyed red, were used 
in the construction of the tabemacle (Ex 26*^). 
Sheep skins were and are fashioned into a bag^ 
kind of coat (Ho 11*^). Such a garment is tlie 
protection of every Syrian shepherd against the 
wind and rain. 

The broad-tailed breed of sheep, now universal 
in Palestine and Syria, wasprob. there from ancient 
times. The immenne tail is a great desideratum. 
It is the ‘rump* of Ex ‘29'^'*, Lv 3® (UV ‘fat tail*). 
It furnishes as much as 10 pounds of pure fat. 
This is tried out, usually mixed with fine morsels 
of lean, about as large as a white bean, and packed 
away in earthen jars for winter use. This mixture 
is the main reliance of the peasants of Lebanon in 
the way of animal food for several months of each 
year. It is called kaiiramaK To increase the 
amount of adipose matter in the tail, the sheep 
is fattened by forced feeding with mulberry leaves. 
A bolus of these leaves is mado up by the woman or 
girl in charge, and crammed between the teeth of 
the animal, which is then compelled to masticate 
and swallow it. Towards the middle of October the 
slieep become so fat that they are often unable to 
stana. 

The care of she^ is a subject of frequent allu¬ 
sion in Scripture. They are exposed to the vicissi¬ 
tudes of weather, winter and summer, frost and 
drought, in the immense treeless plains where they 
are most raised (Gn 31^); to the attacks of beasts 
and robbers (v.^*, 1 S 17*^, Jn lO** The shep¬ 

herd leads (not drives) them to pasture and water 
(Ps 23. 77^ 78®’-* 80*); protects them at the risk of 
his life (Jn 10*®). To Keep them from the cold and 
rain and beasts, ho collects them in caves (1 S 24®) 
or enclosures built of rough stones (Nu 32*®, Jg 5*®, 
Zeph 2®, Jn 10*). The sheep know the shepherd, 
and heed his voice (Jn lO"*). It is one of the most 
interesting spectacles to see a number of flocks of 
thirsty sheep brought by their several shepherds 
to be watered at a fountain. Each flock, in obedi¬ 
ence to the call of its own shepherd, lies down, 
awaiting its turn. The shepherd of one flock calls 
his sheep in squads, draws water for them, pours it 
into the trouglis, and, when the squad has done, 
orders it away by sounds which the sheep perfectly 
understand, and calls up another sq\iad. When 
the whole of one flock is watered, its shepherd 
signals to it, and the sheep rise, and move leisurely 
away, while another flock comes in a similar 
manner to the troughs, and so on, until all the 
flocks are watered. The sheep never make any 
mistake as to who whistles to ^em or calls them. 
* They know not the voice of strangers* (Jn 10®), 
Sometimes they are called by names (v.*). It was 
such a scene that greeted Jacob’s eyes when he fell 
in love with Rachel at first sight (Gn 29*®* **). 
Moses met his wife and her sisters at the water¬ 
ing troughs (Ex 2*®***). The shepherd often carries 
the smaller lambs in his bosom, or under his arm, 
or in the folds of his cloak (Is 40**). Dogs are indis¬ 


pensable to shepherds (Job 30*). They protect the 
nock from wild animals and robbers. They are the 
unkempt, savage, shaggy originals of the city dogs 
of the East. They help to keej) the sheep together 
like the Scotch collies. Syrian sheep are usually 
white (Ps 147*®, Is 1*®, Dn 7®), but some are brown 
(Gn 30®®“-*®, KV‘black*). 

No animal mentioned in Scripture compares 
in symbolical interest and importance with the 
sheep. It is alluded to about 500 times. The 
people of God are His sheep (Ps 95’ 100®, Jn 21*®“*’), 
and His ministers pastors^ i.e. shepherds (Jer 23*, 
Eph 4**; cf. our Lord’s charge to St. Peter Jn 21*®*®*; 
see art. Peter, vol. iii. p. 761). Christ is the Good 
Shepherd (Jn 10**), and ‘ the Lamb (6 d^v6$) of God, 
which taketh away the sins of the world * (Jn 1*®). 
The son^ of the redeemed is ‘ the song of Moses 
and the Lamb* (Rev 16®), of the law and the gos- 

C il. Satan and his hosts ‘made war with the 
amb,* and the Lamb overcame (17*^). The lost 
act of the drama of redemption is ‘the marriage 
of the Lamb* (Rev 19® 21®**®), and thereafter 
‘God Almiglity and the Lamb are the temple * 
(v.®®), and ‘the Lamb is the light thereof* (v.®®). 
Those who are written in ‘the Lamb’s book of 
life * (v.®’) enter into His rest. The last vision of 
Revelation is ‘the throne of God and the Lamb* 
(rd dpvLoVt 22*). G. E. POST. 

SHEEP FOLD.— See Fold and Sheep. 

SHEEP GATE, Neh 3**“ 12®®.—See Jerusalem, 
vol. ii. p. 693. For the Sheep Gate (AV Sheep 
Market; Gr. irpopariK'^ [.9c. wijXrj as in LXX of 
OT passages]) of Jn 5®, see ib, and art. Bethesda. 

SHEERAH (n 1 ^^p^).—A ‘daughter* of Ephraim, 
who, according to the MT of 1 uh 7®-*, built the two 
Beth-horons and a place of doubtful identity t called 
Uzzen-sheerah (n-iKy-jjK=‘portion [? lit. something 
weighed] of Sheorah *). In v.®"**, while A and Luc. 
recognize a proper name in B, reading ap¬ 
parently instead of (A xal ^ dvyar^p 

avTOV Saapd, Luc. iiapad), renders Kai iKelvois toU 
KaraXolTTotSf and makes Ephraim himself the builder 
of the upper and the lower Beth-horon. In v.®^*^ the 
LXX gives quite a dilferent turn to the passage. 
Instead of the place-name Uzzen-sheerah^ it reads 
kqX viol ’Oi'dr* Zerjpd ( = n'J5(^j^ IJK 

J. A. Sklbie. 

SHEHARIAH B and Luc. Zapatd, A 

Saapid).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8®®. 

SHEKEL.— See artt. Money and Weights and 
Measures. 

SHEKINAH (Heb. ‘ that which dwells or 
resides’).—Tlie word, as well as the conc^)tion, 
originated alter the close of the Hebrew CJanon, 
and is characteristic of Judaistic theology, though 
the conception occurs also, with deeper connota¬ 
tion, in NT writings. The word is never used 
except of God; and implies what we should 
designate ‘ the Divine Presence,* or ‘ the Divine 
Manifestation.* The two most remarkable features 
of Judaistic theology were its development of the 
doctrine of Divine ‘ aloofness,* anti the way in 
which it then sought to bridge the chasm which it 
had created between God and man. It was felt to 
be an indignity to God that He should be supposed 
to have direct contact with inert matter, and im¬ 
mediate intercourse with sinful man ; and He was 
gradually pushed further away from His world. 
The transcendence of God, and His exemption 

* The same misleading tr. occurs also in Jer 28 8^8 lOW 1718 
22** In all of which RV alters to ‘shepherd.’ 

t It is identified in Uartholornew-Smith’s map of Palestine (1001) 
with Beit Sira, a little to the S.W. of the lower Beth-horon. 
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from all limitations, was insisted on with increas¬ 
ing vigour, until it reached the ne plus ultra in 
Philo, who maintains that to assign any quality to 
God would be to limit Him ; and that He is the 
absolutely unlimited, since He is eternal, un¬ 
changeable, simple substance. ‘Of God, we can 
only sav that He is, not what He is * (Drummond, 
Philo Jud. ii. 23-30). Having thus undeilied God, 
in their endeavour to deliurnanize Him, the object 
of philosoj)hic Jews was to posit some one or more 
intermediary Hypostases, who might occupy the 
place whicii hml previously been assigned to God, 
in tlie world of matter and of mind. Of these 
the most prominent were the Metatron, the Word, 
the Spirit, Wisdom, and the Shekinah. It is the 
last of these which now calls for investigation. 

In the Hebrew religion, even in its least de¬ 
veloped form, Jehovah is always the God of 
heaven as well as of earth. In times of storm, 
God was very near and very real to the Hebrews. 
They conceived of Jeliovah as sitting on the storm- 
cloud, which they desij^nated ‘ He rode upon 
a cherub and did tly. He Hew swiftly on the wings 
of the wind’ (Ps : and the brilliance gleaming 
forth behind and through the black cloud was con¬ 
ceived to l>e due to the very presence of God : the 
light being the body or garment of God. When 
‘the Lord of (the heavenly) hosts’ was described 
as dwelling in the midst of the earthly ‘hosts* of 
His favoured people, we are told that cherubim 
overlaid with ^oltl wore prepared for His throne ; 
and that a brilliance shining behind and through 
clouds was His mundane manifestation, as lie is 
also seen in the clouds of heaven (Ex 40*^*^). On 
the summit of Sinai a cloud rested six days, amid 
which the glory of the Lord was like devouring 
lire, and Moses entered into the midst of the 
cloud (Ex 24*®'^®). And when the tabernacle was 
linished, ‘ the cloud covered the tent of meeting, 
and the glory of the Lord filled the tabernacle* 
(Ex 4(j^). ‘ By day the cloud was upon the 

tabernacle, and there was fire therein by night* 
(Ex 40®®). 

ft was these celestial and terrestrial phenomena 
which HUggCKsted to the Jew the conception of the 
Shekinah. The desideratum was to lind some¬ 
thing which is Divine but is not God. God was 
very far away ; literally ‘ beyond all knowledge 
and all thought ’: yet He rules the world mediately, 
if not immediately; and bein" a monotheist the 
Jew could not let go his belief—that only that 
which is Divine can rule the world. This, then, 
was the problem ; to discover a mediator, or medi¬ 
ators, Divine, but not God. How can this bo 
made thinkable? Well, the wind {rilah) is the 
breath of Gotl, whether in the zephyr or the 
storm; and if so, it is Divine. So thought the 
Jew ; and in course of time the rHah, which first 
meant ‘breath’ or ‘wind,* was supposed to be 
endowed with the attributes of God — power, 
wisdom, holiness—and then ‘spirit* becomes its 
more appropriate rendering. God’s r4ah is thus 
Divine—an eflluence from Deity—and is thus 
fitted to be intermediary between God and the 
world of nature and man. Further, there was the 
Divine Word, The sacred Hebrew books assigned 
great importance to Divine utterances or words. 
* God said, “ Let light be” ; and light was * (Gn P). 
It was a peculiarity of the ancient world to ascribe 
causal efucieucy to an uttered word, as is seen in 
the potency ascribed to magical formulce. When 
later Judaism expounded such passages as the one 
M'e have just quoted, it assigned to the uttered 
w'ord a causal efficacy in the physical realm. 
The very words ‘ Lot there be light * were to them 
a vera causa in the natural sphere, and were 
instrumental in causing the light to come into 
being; as Zoo 6* speaks of an uttered * curse * 


entering a house and ‘ consuming its timbers and 
its stones.’ An utterance of God is something 
Divine : as potent as God Himself, and therefore 
‘Word* lends itself to Jewish philosophy as a 
suitable expression for a Divine intermediary 
between God and the world. This helps us to 
understand how Judaism came to its conception of 
the Shekinah. The glory in the storm-cloud, in 
and over the tabernacle, is a manifestation of God. 
The brilliance is not God ; for it was a matter of 
fixed Jewish belief that God is invisible, and yet 
the brilliance is an eflluence from Deity. When 
the Jew had banished God from his universe, the 
recorded manifestation of the Divine Presence in 
the ark and elsewhere seemed to him a tertium 
quid between God and Nature: Divine, but 
separable in thought from God. 

The word Shekinah is used very often in the 
Jewish Targums. It does not indicate the radi¬ 
ance or brilliance, but the central cause of the 
radiance. This centre was conceived to be Divine. 
The Heb. Scriptures often speak of ‘the glory* of 
the Lord, but, with one exception (Zee 2^), the Tar- 
gumists never use the word Shekinah to translate 
the Heb. word for ‘glory.* They understood in; 
to be the eirulgence of the substantial glory, i.e, 
of the Shekinah. The Shekinah is used in the 
Targums as the equivalent for the Divine Deiny, 
not for His glory, A good illustration of this 
occurs in Is 00®, where the Heb. reads, ‘The Lord 
shall arise upon thee, and his glory shall be seen 
upon thee,* and the Targ. renders, ‘In thee the 
Shekinah of the Lord shall dwell, and his glory 
shall be revealed upon thee.’ Whenever the lleb. 
text would seem to impose any limitations of space 
upon God, the Targ. substitutes for ‘God,’ ‘his 
shekinah.* In every instance where God is said 
to dwell in a place, the Targ. renders that God 
‘causes his Shekinah to dwell’ there (Gu 9-*^, 
Ex 25® 29*^, 1 K 0^® 8‘®, Zee 8®). Every expression 
which would in any sense localize God, is scrupu¬ 
lously altered by ail the Targumists, who believed 
that the Shekinah can be localized, but not the 
omnipresent God, When Jacob says (Gn 28^®), 
‘God is in this place,* Targ. renders, ‘The glory 
of the Shekinah of J" is in Uiis place.* So Hab 2*® 
‘The l^ord is in his holy temple,* becomes ‘J** 
was pleased to cause his Shekinah to dwell,’ etc. 
When J" is said to ‘ sit upon the cherubim * (1 S 4^ 
2 S 6®) the Targ. must needs read, ‘ the Shekinah 
of J"* for ‘J"’: and Jerusalem is the place where 
r causes His Shekinah to dwell (1 K 8'®- 
Ps 74®). Similarly, when the Heb. text says that 
any one saw God, or that God appeared to any 
one, the Targ. can only permit the glory of the 
Shekinah of J" to be visible to mortM man (Is 6® 
‘ My eyes have seen the glory of the Shekinah of 
the King of the world ’; cf. Ex 3®, Ezk P, Lv 9^). 

The Targumist even shrinks from saying that 
J" w or dwells in heaven. The Heaven of Heavens 
cannot contain God; and therefore it is not God, 
but His Shekinah, which can bo localized, even in 
heaven. Is 33® ‘ He dwelleth on high,* becomes 
in Targ. ‘He has placed his Shekinah in the 
lofty heaven* (cf. Is 32^® 38'^). In Dt 4®® ‘J'* is 
God in heaven above and on earth beneath,* Onk. 
renders ‘God, whose Shekinah is (Targ. Jerus. 
‘ dwells *) in heaven above, and who rules on earth 
beneath *; so Dt 

If a rigorous conception of God's ubiquity for¬ 
bade His dwelling in a place, so also must it pre¬ 
clude His removal from a place. When Hos 6* 
says, ‘J" has withdrawn liimself from them,’ 
Targ. reads ‘J^* has removed his Shekinah from 
them.’ This phrase is also used of God’s ‘ hiding 
his face* (Is 8^"^ 57^^ 59®, Jer 3.3®), and ‘hiding his 
eyes* (Is P®). The words ‘Thou art a God that 
hidest thyself’ (Is 45^®) are rendered, ‘Thou hast 
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placed thy Shekinah in the lofty fastness.* Cf. 
Hab 3^ 

It was the belief of the Jews that the glory of 
the Lord did not dwell in the Most Holy Place 
in the second Temple. The Talmud {Votrui 91 j) 
explains this on the ground that God only dwells 
in the tents of Shem; not of Japheth, of whom 
Cyrus was a descendant. This was deplored, and 
the promises of more intimate fellowship to be 
enjoyed by the Church in the Messianic age are in 
the Targ. all made to predict the presence of the 
Shekinali (J1 3 (4) ‘ I will place luy Shekinah in 

Zion *; so Ezk 43’'- ®, Hag V Zee 

It would be difiicult among all these passages 
from the Targum to point to one in which activity 
or personality is assigned to the Shekinah. Under 
the conception that ‘ God is Light,’ the Skekinah 
is God’s mere ‘manifestation-form.* When we 
pass, however, from the Targ. to the Midrash and 
Talmud, the Shekinah ceases to be inactive, and 
has functions assigned to it which belong rather 
to the Logos or the Spirit. Lv 26^^ ‘ I will walk 
among you, and bo your God,’ becomes in Targ. 

‘ I will place the glory of my Shekinah among 
you, and my Mcmra (word) shall be with you. 
J)t 12® Targ. Jems. ‘The place which the Memra \ 
of J" shall choose to place his Shekinah there*; 
but in Midr. and Taliu. the Mamra almost dis- 
apjjears, and His functions are assigned to the 
Siiekinah. We hnd in Pesachim 73 that it was 
the IShekinah which spoke to Amos and the pro¬ 
phets; and the expression ‘inS nDiD (*a Psalm of 
Uavid ’) means that the Shekinah came down upon 
David, and he then spake forth the I’salm {Pes. 
114). The Shekinah is, in the Talmud, regularly 
the source of ins^nration. The reason wliy Eli 
mistook Hannah’s giief for inebriety was that the 
Sltekinah had departed from him. The Mishna 
was given through Moses under the auspices of 
the Shekinah. PirlyC Aboth iii, 3 uses Shekinah 
in the Christian sense of the word Spirit; ‘When¬ 
ever two men sit together and are occupied with 
words of the Torah, the Shekinah is with them.* 
In the Talmud {Berakhoth Qa) the number is 
raised to ‘ten.* The Shekinah is always present 
in synagogues, in schools, and in the homes of 
the pious {Sota 17a). ‘He that eats with the 
Wise enjoys the Shekinah’ (Weher, 182 [^188]). 

We have seen that it was usually taught that 
the Shekinah was not visible in the second 'I’emple. 
Yotrui I mentions the Shekinah in a list of things 
absent from it. Hut others teacli that the She¬ 
kinah is inseparable from Israel. When Israel 
was in Babylon the Shekinah was there. The 
Shekinah was under the yoke, when Israel so 
sull'ered. Wherever Israel is scattered, the She¬ 
kinah dwells. When Titus destroyed the Temple, 
the Shekinah could not desert it, and it is still 
tliere behind the remaining western wall (Weber, 
60 [’^62]). 

The activity of the Shekinah was conceived to 
extend not only to earth, but to Sheol. There 
were some of the llabbis who held the doctrine 
now known as ‘final restoration,* It. Joshua ben 
Levi was one of these. He believed that the 
bound in Gehinnom will one day see the Messiah, 
and all who bear the mark of the covenant will 
loose their chains and ascend from the darkness. 
But in Bereshith Rabba to Gn 44® the Shekinah is 
the deliverer. It altirms that the wicked Jews 
now ‘ bound in Gehinnom will ascend out of hell, 
with the Shekinah at their head* (Weber, 351 
[»368]). 

I Wo turn now to the NT where the word 
occurs both transliterated and translated. There 
can be no reasonable doubt that the Greek word 
<rKT}vii ( = ‘ tabernacle’) was from its resemblance in 
sound and meaning used by bilingual Jews for 


the Hob. Shekinah ; in Kev 21* ‘ Behold the 
of God is with men, and he will tabernacle 
{<TK-qvii3<x€L) with them.’ The allusion is equally 
clejir in Jn ‘ The Logos . . . tabernacled 
(^aK'ijvuo-ev) among us, and we beheld his glory.’— 
The conception of the Shekinah appears in Greek 
dress under the word 56^a. In several instances 
56^a is used of Deity or a manifestation-form of 
Deity, and thus shows itself to be the equivalent 
of Shekinah. We will first cite one or two pas¬ 
sages from the Apocrypha. In Enoch 14*^ we 
read, * And the Great Glory sat thereon, and his 
raiment shone more brightly than the sun ’; 
Enoch 102^ ‘ The angels will seek to hide them¬ 
selves from the presence of the Great Glory ’; 
To 3^® ‘ The prayer of both was heard before the 
glory of the Great One,* iuujTnov rrji db^rjs roO 
peydXov [Query; Since Tobit was translated from 
a Semitic source, is it not likely, with Enoch 
before us, that the Greek oiiglit to bo iuibviov 
Trji Ti }5 fxeydX-qi: ‘ before the Great Glory * ?]; 
Sir 17^* ‘ Their eyes saw the majesty of the glory.* 
In the NT there are several instances in which 
56^a is used as more or less the e 5 [uivalent of 
Shekinah. In Ko IH, where St. I’aul is enumerat¬ 
ing, with patriotic fervour, the privileges of the 
Jew, and amongst others mentions ‘ the giving of 
the law* and ^the gloryt* he evidently means ‘the 
Shekiuah-glory *: as in Ho 9® ‘ the cherubim of 
glory * means ‘ the cherubim on which the She¬ 
kinah was enthroned.’ So in lie 1* when the Son 
of God is said to be ‘ the elfiilgence of the glory ’ 
(not ‘of his glory*) it seems probable that the 
Shekinah was intended, in the sense of ‘ the mani¬ 
fested Deity.’ The personality of the Shekinoli 
is implied in 2 P 1^’^, where we read (translating 
literally), ‘ when such a voice was borne in to 
him by [vr6) the majestic glory.* The word M 
denotes the agent. ‘The ^ory* is the speaker: 
as in Targ. Jerus. of Gn 28^^ the glory of J'* says, 

* I am the God of Abraham ’; and as is possibly 
implied in Mt 17® ‘A bright cloud overshadowed 
them, and there came a voice out of the cloud.’ 
2 Mac 2®, in anticipating the fulUlment of OT 
prophecy, says, ‘ The glory of the Lord shall be 
sun and the cloud.’ 

I There are three other NT passages where an 
I allusion to the Shekinah is probable, though 
I exegetes are divided on the matter. Ko 6^ ‘ Christ 
was raised from the dead by means of (5id) the 
glory of the Father.* ‘Glory’ may of course 
here mean ‘glorious power,’ as commentators say ; 
but, with the passage from the Midrash before 
us, in which the Shekinah is said to release cap¬ 
tives from Sheol, it seems to the present writer 
probable that St. Paul was thinking of the She¬ 
kinah piercing with its rmliance the gloom of 
Sheol, and co-o])erating with God to release the 
Divine captive from the power of Satan and ‘ the 
gates of Sheol.’ 'I'he second disputed passage is 
1 P 4^^^ rh T'/js Kal rb toO &tod irveO/ia, which 

RV renders, ‘ The (Spirit) of glory and the Spirit 
of God,* where Bengel is probably correct in re¬ 
garding; dd^Tfs as an appellation of Christ. If this 
be 60 , it helps to elucidate our third x>assage, viz. 
Ja 2^ riju irlcrTtP rod Kvplou ripwr ^Irjdov XpicrroO riji 
which Mayor correctly renders, ‘the faith 
of our Lord Jesus Christ, the Shekinah* The 
context refers to an assembly of Christiana, where 
the Shekinah was believed to be present. Thus 
interpreted, the passage blends together Mt IS***® 
and the words cited above from PirJpe Aboih^ iden¬ 
tifying Jesus with the Shekinah. 

Litbraturv.—W eber, Lehren dea Talmud {2nd ed. under 
title Jild. Theol. an/ (jtuiuL dea Talmud^ etc.l; Qfrdrer, 
Urchriatenthurn, I. 801 ff.; Lan^^en, Judenthwn zur Zeit Christit 
201 fl.: Levy’s and Rnxtorf's Lexicoiia ; O. Taylor, Sayinga of the 
Jewish Fathera'^ p. 43. J. T. MARSHALL, 
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SHE LAH —1, The youngest son of Judah 

by Shua, Gn 38®* ^^* ** 46^^ (A ST/Xti/i, Luc. 

Nu 26*^ (BA and Luc. ZiyXaiy, F ^rjXwfx), 1 Ch 2® 
{XrjXtbu) 4®^ (BA Xr)\u)iJLf Luc. St/Xwi^). He gave his 
name to the family of the Shelanites (’;?yn, Srjjj.o$ 6 
Xrj\<jjv{e)L), Nu Probably * the Shelanite* 

should be read also for ‘the Shilonite’ ('^Vn 
or of Neli 11® (Luo. ZrjXtjvel, B ArjXutv^, 

X AyjXtovel, A 'UXcjvL) and 1 Ch 9® (2i7Xwv(<)0. 2. 

(nW) the son or (LXX) grandson of Arpachshad 
and father of Eber, Gn 10®^ Uis (i 2 ). i/. 101 ^ 

1i»- 34 (VaXd, Luc. in Gn 10** in second occurrence 
2:aXaf), Lk 3®® (i:aXd). 

SHELAH, The Pool of (n^^o 0319; B KoXvfip^Opa 
tQjv KU)U(tiVf J< + ToO 2tXwd/x, Luc. Kpifivrj roO SiXwd/t ; 
Piscina Siloe ).—This name occurs only in Neh 3^®, 
where it is given in AV as ‘Siloah.’ ‘Shelah* is 
probably a corrupt form of Siloarn, the modern 
Silwdn, See Sii^oam, Pool of. Perliaps in Neh 
3^® we should punctuate oVo as in Is 8®. 

C. \V. Wilson. 

BHELANITES.~See Siielah. 

BHELEMIAH (n^lpW),—1. (B ^eXe^id, A ^eXefjUat) 
One of the sons of Bani, who married a ‘ strange * 
wife in the time of Ezra, Ezr 10®^; called Selemlaa 
in 1 Es 9®®. 2. (B TeXf/^td, TcXc/ilas) Father of 

Hananiah, who restored part of the wall of Jern- 
salein, Neh 3**. His son is perhaps ‘ Hananiah, one 
of the apothecaries* (Neh 3^ Av ‘son of one of 
the apoth.*), i.e. makers of perfumes, who restored 
another portion of the wall. 3. A priest who was 
appointed by Nehemiah to be one of the treasurers 
over the treasuries, to distribute the Levitical 
tithes, Neh 13*®. 4. The fatlier of Jehucal or 
Jucal in the time of Zedekiah, Jer 37®, 38*; in the 
latter passage his name anpears in the longer form 
8. The father of Iriiah, the captain of the 
ward who arrested Jeremiah as a deserter to the 
Chaldteans, Jer 37*®. 6 . (^'»;9i'^, B SaXa/tetd, A 2e- 
X€fxid) 1 011 26** = Mcshelemiah, Meshullam, or 
Bhallum, the head of a family of i)orter8. 7. An¬ 
other of the sons of Bani who married a ‘ strange * 
wife in the time of Ezra, Ezr 10**. 8. Ancestor of 

the Jehudi who lived in the time of Jehoiakim, 
Jer 36**. 9. (LXX om.) Son of Abdeol, and one 
of those sent by Jehoiakim to take Baruch and 
Jeremiah, Jer 36®®. H. St. J. Thackekay. 

BHELEPH ('^J•¥^ [pause]; LXX A 2aX^0).—Son 
of Joktan, Gn loK 1 Ch 1®^ The word is evi¬ 
dently identical with the Arabic salaf, salif, etc., 
which figure as the names of several places in 
Arabia ; Yakut mentions a place called ‘ the two 
Salafs,* quoting for it a verse of a pro-Moham¬ 
medan poet; places called JSalf, Salt/, and Salafah 
are noticed in the S. Arabian geo^rajihy of 11am- 
dani; and a province called Stuif is mentioned by 
Mu^addasi among those of Yemen (p. 90). The 
Arabic genealogists further discovered a sub¬ 
division of the llimyarites which had the name 
Sulaf, and which they identified with the son of 
Joktan {Taj al-arus, vi. 143). The Arabic $alc^ 
means simply ‘ancestor,* while salif ov means 
‘ a siatePs husband *; there would therefore be no 
improbability in the name in the text being not 
geographical but personal. Some further guesses 
are recorded by Dulmann (Genesis, ad loc,), 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

BHELEBH ; B A 2eXX^s, Luc. 2Aeg). 
-An Asherite, 1 Ch 7®®. 

8HEL0MI ('pS^; B 2eXf/ae/ [Xe/j, sup ras B*], 
AF heXefjd ).—Father of an Asherite prince, Nu 
34®^. 

BHELOMITH (n'pVl in Ezr 8*® n^p'i^).—1. The > 


mother of the man who was stoned to death for 
having blasphemed * the Name,* Lv 24** (B*AF 
^aXw/jL€L6, Luc. XaXjxLd), 2. Daughter of Zeiub- 
babel, 1 Ch 3*® (B SaXw/xe^cl, A ZaXwyitc^^, Luo. 
ZaXwg/^). 3. One of the ‘ sons of Izhar,* 1 Ch 23*® 
(B 2 aXwgw 0 , A 'LaXovpuhOt Luc. 2 aXw/i^ 0 ), called in 
24®® Bhelomotht 4. The name of a family whose 
representatives returned with Ezra, Ezr 8 *® (B 
'^aXeip.oitdy Luc. 2 aXt/>tw^). It is probable that a 
name has dropi)ed out of the MT, and that we 
should read ‘01 the sons of Bani, Shelomith the 
son of Josiphiah* (cf. A^*** dwb vIQp BaaW 2eXa/x/xoi5^, 
and 1 Es 8 ®® ‘ of the sons of Banias, Sallmoth son 
of Josaphias *). 

BHELOMOTH (n^DS:f»).— 1. An Tzharite, I Ch 24®® 
(BA SaXw^uw^, Luc. 2 aXwg/ 0 ) - Shelomith of 23*®. 

2. A descendant of Moses, 1 Ch 26®® [KerS ®®*®® 

I (in the last Heb. n'p*?y^, BA in all Luc. in 

first two 2 a\a/x^^, in last ^aXujjLLd). 3. A Gershonite, 

1 Ch 23^* {Kerd ’AXcugcll?, A ^aXup-eLe, Luc. 

XaXu)/jU$). 

SHELUMIEL (S^ a name exhibiting a late 
and artificial formation [Gray, IIPN 200]; LXX 
2 aXa/A£?)X).—Prince of the tribe of Simeon, Nu 1® 
2*® 7^* ** 10*® (cf. Jth 8 *). See also SllKMUEL. 

BHEM.—See Ham and Japueth. 

BHEMA (vpy).— 1. A Reubenite, 1 Ch 5* (BA 
Sd/ia, Luc. 2e/tec0. See SuiMEl, No. 8 . 2. One of 
the heads of ‘fathers* houses* in Aijalon who pub 
to flight the inliahitants of Gath, 1 Ch 8 *® (BA 
Luc. 2 a/xad). He is called in v.®* Bhimei* 

3. One of those who stood at Ezra’s right hand, at 
the reading of the law, Neh 8 * ( 2 a/xtt^as). Ho is 
called in 1 Es 9*® Sammus. 

SHEMA (Vpt*; A Sagad, Luc. Sogd).—A town of 
Judah, situated in the Negeb or South, and men¬ 
tioned between A mam and Moladali (Jos 15'"^). 
Some authorities suppose it to be tlie same place as 
Sheba (Jos 19®), being a corruption of that name. 
On the other band, if Sheba and Beersheba bo 
identical (see Sheba), this cannot be the case, for 
Shema and Beersheba are both found in the list of 
towns in Jos 15. The site is unknown. It is 
probably this Shema which appears in 1 Ch 2*® as 
a ‘ son * of Hebron. 

BHEMAAH (n^p^n; B *Agd, A Sa^tad, Luc. *A(rgd). 
—A Bciijamite, father, according to MT, of Aliiczer 
and Joash, but, according to the LXX (ui<is=‘j 3 
instead of * 43 ), of Joash alone, 1 Ch 12 ®. 

BHEMAIAH (.ryp:^; in 2 Ch 11 ® 17® 31*® 35®, Jer 
20®^ 29®* 36*® ‘J" has heard’).—Of the 

twenty-four persons who bore this name, only four 
can be certainly said to have belonged to other 
than prophetical or priestly families. 

1. B 2a/i/ia/ay, A 2 a)ua/as (2 Ch 12®* **). A prophet 
who Avdth Ahijah guided the revolution which 
deprived Rehoboam of the ten tribes. According 
to the MT, he does not come on the scene until 
Rehoboam was on the point of leading a vast army 
against the revolters. He then appears (1 K 12 ®®*®^, 

2 Ch 11 ®'*) to give the Divine sanction to the re¬ 
bellion. * Thus saith the Lord . . . this thing is 
from me.’ But the second Greek account, which 
omits all mention of Ahijah in this connexion, 
introduces Sheinaiah at the assembly at Shechem, 
before the people entered into negotiations with 
Rehoboam. ‘ The word of the Lord came to 
Sheinaiah the Enlamite (cf. Jer 29®* LXX), saying, 
Take to thee a new cloke which hath not gone into 
water, and rend it into twelve pieces; and thou 
shalt give it to Jeroboam, and shalt say unto him, 
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Thus saith tho Lord, take to thee twelve pieces to 
cover thee. And Jeroboam took them, and Shema- 
iah said, Thus saith the Lord concerning the ten 
tribes of Israel' (1 K 122^"). This is evidently 
another version of the story told of Ahijah, 1 Iv 
There is another mention of Shemaiah in 
2 Ch 12®*®, in which he points tho moral of the 
invasion of Shishak, and at the same time 
announces the mitigation of it in view of the 
repentance of Kehouoam. The Chronicler also 
cites ‘the history of Shemaiah the prophet’ as an 
authority for the reign of llehoboam, 2 Ch 12“. 

2. Son of Shecaniah (1 Ch 3^ ^a/xond); ap¬ 
parently a descendant of Zerubbabel. It is tempt¬ 
ing to identify him with ‘ the keener of the east 
gate,* who helped to repair the wall under Nehe- 
miah (Neh 3^ llA Xafiaidj 2e/Aeitl). On the other 
liand, Ryle conjectures that the latter was a Levite, 
and that * the east gate was the eastern apjuoach 
to the temple precincts.* Lord A. Horvey {JJencaL 
p. 107) would remove tho opening words of 1 Ch 3-'-*, 
and read JShimei for the second Shemaiah, see v.^®. 

3. A Simeonito (1 Ch 4^^ B Su/ieti*', A Sa/Aafas), 
perliaps identical with the Shimei of 1 Ch 4‘-“* 

4. A Reubenite (1 Ch 5^ B A 'Ze^eLv)^ called 

Shema in v.®. 5. A Merarite Levite (1 Ch O^'*, 

Neh 11^® 2a/jiai(£), one of those who dwelt in Jeru¬ 
salem. 6. A Levite of tlie fainily of Jeduthun, 
father of Obatliah or Abda (1 Ch 9^® B ^afieid, A 
Sa/xfas, called Shammua in Neh 11^^). 7. Head of 
the Levitical Kohathite clan of Klizaphan in the 
time of David (1 Ch 15® B XaiJ^aLas, A 2eyu.aid, 

Sa/A^ay; v,'^ B ISaAia/as, A "EafMaL), He 

is possibly identical with—8. Tlje scribe (1 Ch 24® 
B lapialas, A ^apL/xalas), the son of Nethanel,-who 
registered the names of the priestly courses. 9. 
A Korahite Levite, oldest son of Obed-edom (1 Ch 
20“** ® B ISa/xa/as, A Za/xelas ; V."^ B Xapial, A Xe/j-eid), 
10* A Levite (2 Ch 17® B SapLoCas, A Sa/xoufas), one 
of tho commission employed by Jehoshaphat to 
teach the book of the law in Judah. 11. A Levite 
of tho family of Jeduthun in tlie reign of Heze- 
kiah (2 Ch 29^* B Sa^taids, A Xa/xeias), one of those 
who took a leading T>art in the purifying of the 
temple. He is possibly identical with 12, one of 
those who were * over the freewill oll'erings of 
God* (2 Ch 31^® Xe/X€€L). 13. One of ‘ the chiefs of 

the Levites’ (2 Ch 35® Xapiaias; ‘captains over 
tliousands,’ 1 Ks 1® where lie is callecf Samaias). 
14. One of the ‘ chief men * sent by Ezra to fetch 
Levites and Nethinim (Ezr 8^® 2a/ixatd, A Xe/xeid ; 
Maasmas, Samaias, 1 Es 8^®' ; possibly the same 

as —15. A member of the family of Adonikam, 
(Ezr 8^® B Sa/xatd, A Xafxacid ; Samaias, 1 Es 8®®). 16. 
17, Two of those who had married foreign wives, 
a priest and a layman respectively (Ezr 10^^ Xafxaidf 
v.®^ B Xafiaid, s Zf/xed, A Xa/iaias ; Sameus, Sabbeus, 
1 Es 9-1* ®2). 18. A prophet (Neh B Xefxed, 

A Xefxd) who Iiad been hired by JSanballat and 
Tobiah ‘to put Nehemiali in fear.* His father's 
name, Dolaiah (see 1 Ch 24'®), would suggest that 
he belonged to a priestly house. The circumstance 
is evidently mentioned by Nehemiali as a typical 
one. The governor’s answer to Shemaiah's sug- 

estion indicates that his design was at once to 

ring Nehemiah into contempt as a coward, and 
also to expose him to the charge of sacrilege, 
which woulcl be certainly raised if he, a layman, 
were to intrude where priests alone might tread. 
19. One of the 24 courses of priests, 16th under 
Zerubbabel (Neb 12® sA XefxcLas), 15th under 
Joiakim (Neh 12'® «A Sc/xetd), and 2l8t under 
Nehemiah (Neh 10® Xa/xaid), It is probably this 
clan, and not an individual, that is mentioned as 
taking part in the ceremonies at the dedication 
of the wall (Neh 12®* Bs Xapaid, A Xaijuilas). 20. 
Probably a Levite, descendant of Asaph (Neh 12®® 


Xafiaid). 21. Probably a Levitical clan of singers 
tliat took part in the dedication ceremonies (Neh 
12®® Xafxaid; v.*® ^.^O’^****# 2f/xe/as). We may sup¬ 
pose that h^f of it went in one procession and half 
in the other. 22 . Father of the prophet Urijali 
(Jer 20 [Gr. 33]®® BA Xa/xalai, X Maa<<ay). 23. A 
prophet at Babylon, one of those who had been 
Drought into captivity with Jehoiachin (Jer 29 
[Gr. 36]®**“ 2a/xaid5, X Za/xeds). He is called ‘ the 
Nehelamite* (which see). He belonged to the 

I )arty opposed to Jeremiah, and it is evident that, 
ikeHANANlAil (Jer 28), he had predicted a speedy 
termination to the Captivity. Enraged at the 
letter of Jeremiah, in which the exiles had been 
counselled to acquiesce cheerfully in a prolonged 
stay in Babylon, Shemaiah sent letters to Jeru¬ 
salem taxing Zephaniah the second priest and the 
other ecclesiastical a\ithorities with supineness, in 
that they did not visit Jeremiah with the punish¬ 
ment due to a false prophet. It would seem from 
this that it was the special duty of the ‘ second 
priest* to enforce order in tho temple (see art. 
Priests and Levites, p. 74‘). ‘Jehoiada the 
priest* may possibly be tlie name of Zephaniah’s 
predecessor in the ollice of * second priest,* or more 
probably he may be the groat Iiigh priest of that 
name whose zeal in GotPs service Sliemaiah bids 
Zephaniah emulate. The punishment denounced 
against Shemaiah for this action was even more 
severe, according to Hebrew ideas, than that 
awarded to Hananiali. Tho latter was visited 
in his own person with premature death, but 
Sliemaiah was punished not only with exclusion 
by death from such blessings as might fall to the 
lot of the exiles in Babylon, but with the complete 
excision of his family. 24. Father of Delaiah, who 
was one of tho princes in the reign of Zcdekiali 
(Jer 36 [Gr. 43J BA licXe/x/af, X Xededai). 

N. J. D. White. 

SHEMARIAH (<"»n5>'f^ ABenjamite 

warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 1 (Jh 12® 
(B Xa/xapaid^ XA Xa/xapid^ Luc. Xap.aplas). 2. A 
son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11'® (Sa^cap/as). 3. One of 
the sons of Harim who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10“ (B XafjLapeid, XA Xa/xapid. Luc. Xa/xaplas), 
4. One of the sons of Bani who had committed the 
same ofFence, Ezr 10*' (B Xa/xapeid, A XajxapeLas, Luc. 
Xafxapia^)* 

SHEMEBER ("»^n9 ^).— King of Zedoiim, one of 
the five kings defeated by Chedorlaomer, Gn 14® 
(A Xvpid^op, Luc. Xvp.6p, Syr. Josephus 

Xvfxfxd^opos), The Samaritan has i3ndb>, which may 
have arisen from a confusion between *i and i, or 
may bo due to an attempt to play upon the name. 
It has even been suggested (cf. Ball m SBOT) tliat 
the name in the text may have originated from 
a marginal gloss idk div (‘ name lost’). 

BHEMED.—See Shemek, No. 4. 

SHEMER (" 19 ^?). — !• The owner of the hill 
purchased by Omri, upon which I^Samaria was 
afterwards built, I K 16®* {Xi^P*^ Due* 
Difficulties both etymological and historical attach 
to the statement in the same passage that the 
name Sartiaria (p"tf?y) was derived from an indi- 
vidual instead of a clan name (but see Kittel, 
Konige, ad loc,), and that it was first given to 
the place by Omri (see Stade in ZATW v. (1885) 
160 ff.). 2. A Merarite, 1 Ch 6®'1*®1 (Sif/x^^p). 8. 

An Asherite, 1 Ch 7** (B X^p-firjp, A and Luo. 
Xibfxvp)* called in v.“ Shomer (cf. the names *Ebed 
and 'Ohed), 4. A Benjamite, 1 Ch 8'® (B SiJ/txiyp, 
A X4fi/xvp» Riic. ZaganiX). The Ueb. MSS show 
here some confusion between *i and i as the final 
letter of the name. The AV (Shamed) and RV 
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(Shemed) retain the reading of the Geneva vereion, 
which is based on the Vulg. Samad, 

SHEMIDA —A ‘son’ of Gilead, according 

to Nu 26^*“* [P] ('Zvfj.a^p ); called in Jos 17^ [JE] a 
‘ son ’ of Manasseh (li XvfiapelpL, A ^epupa^, Luc. 
Sa/xi3a0 ; his descendants are enumerated in 1 Ch 
7^® {^epi{€)ipd, Luc. XapLcidd). The gentilic name 
Bhemidaitos 6 '2,vp.a€p{e)L) occurs in Nu 26“'-^. 

See, further, art. Manasseii, vol. iii. p. 231 f. 

SHEMINITH.— See art. Psalms, p. 154^ 

SHEMIRAMOTH ; in 2 Ch 17* KSthibh 

niDnct?; ^€fi{€)ipafn!)d ).—The name of a Levitical 
family. In 1 Ch ^ 16® Shemiramoth appears 
in tlie list of the members of David’s choirs, while 
in 2 Ch 17* the same name occurs amongst the 
Levites sent by Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities 
of Judah. In both COSOS a guild or fainilv rather 
than an individual is probably to be thought of. 

SHEMUEL the name which, following 

the LXX and Vul^., is, in the case of the prophet, 
transliterated in EV Samuel [AV has Shemuel in 
1 Ch 6**; on the derivation and meaning of the 
name see art. Samuel, and Gray, HPN 200, n. 3]). 
—1. The Simeonite ap^>ointed to assist in the divid¬ 
ing of the land, Nu 3P". It is not improbable that 
the MT should bo corrected to (Shelumiel), 

the form in 10^". The LXX in all the 

six i)aHsagea has SaXa/^ti^X. 2. Grandson of Issachar, 
1 Ch (13 T(ra/iou7)X, A and Luc. XapLoir^X), 

SHEN hash-shen, the ‘tooth’ or ‘crag’; rrjs 
TraXatctj; Sen). —A well-known place, ‘the Shen* 
named with Mizpah to indicate the position of the 
stone, called Ebenezer, which was set up by 
Samuel to commemorate the defeat of the Philis¬ 
tines (I S 7^*-*). Tlie site is unknown. It is not im¬ 
probable, however, that the LXX iraXatas [)uts 
us on the track of the original reading, n;v»*n or 
(Jeshanah, 2 Ch 13^**), So Wellh., Driver, 
Hudde, et aL ; cf. art. Euenezeu. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHENAZZAR ; PA 'laveadp^ Luc. '^avaadp). 
— A son of Jeconiah, 1 Ch 3^*. See, further, 
Siieshbazzar, 

SHEOL.— See Eschatology, Hades, and Hell. 

BHEPHAM ; 2e7r0d;xap ; Sephama). —A place 
on tlie eastern boundary of the Promised Land 
(Nu 34“), and apparently to the north of Riblah, 
now Eihlehy between Baalbek and Homs. The 
site has not yet been identified. In the Targum of 

soudo-Jonathan the name is rendered by Apa 7 neia, 

ut this place is much too far to the north. Per- 
hans Zabdi, the Shiphmite,—one of David’s house¬ 
hold who W’as ‘ over the increase of the vineyards 
for the wdue-cellars’ (1 Ch 27^),—was a native of 
Shepham. So Siogfried-SLade, who would vocalize 
instead of But see Siphmotii. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHEPHATIAH (n;^ 5 ;;> and ‘ Jah has judged’). 

—1. One of David’s sons, 2 S 3* (13 SaSareid, A 
Xaipa$idf Luc. Sa^arlas) = 1 Ch 3* (B and Luc. as 
before, A T^latpaHas). 2» A family of which 372 re- 
juesentatives returned witli ZtM ubbabel, Ezr 2* (B 
A(Td(pf A and Luo. 2a0arid) = Neh 7* (22a0artd), and 
84 besides their head with l^Izra, Ezr 8* {^a<paT{c)id). 
The name appears in 1 Es 5“ as Saphat and in 8^^ 
as Sa PH ATI as. 8* A family of the ‘ sons of Solo¬ 
mon’s servants,’Ezr 2®'^=Neli7®‘^(2:a0aT(e)td). 4. The 
eponym of a Judaliite family, Neh IP (BA llatpandt 
Luc. i:a0aWa5). 5. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch 9* (2a0arid). Either this or the pre¬ 
ceding should i^rhaps be identided with No. 2 


above. 6. A contemporary of Jeremiah, Jer 38 
[Gr. 45] ^ (BAK Sa^ai'laf, 2a0dr, Sa^rfaf). 
7. A Benjamite warrior who joined David at Ziklag, 
1 Ch 12® (2)a0arid, Luc. Xatparlas). 8. A Simeonite 

rince, 1 Ch 27^® (Sa^arfas). 9. A son of king 

ehoshaphat, 2 Ch 2P (Sa0ar(6)fas). 

J. A. SKLniE. 

BHEPHELAH.— See Plain, vol. iii. p. 893f. 

BHEPHER.— Mount Shepher (np^ in) is a station 
in the journeyings of the children of Israel, men¬ 
tioned only Nu 33^®* Nothing is known about 
its position. 

In both verses being in pause is pointed Shapher^ the 
form that appears in AV. The LXX in IJ Luc. has taking 

no account of *• mount/ which is represented in A hy' and 

and in F hy'Apira<pAO ; Vulg. has Sepher. The word 
(which means * beauty') occurs (os a noun) onl v in Gn 49^1 ‘ giving 
(foodly words ' (words of beauty or elegance) ; but see Dillmann or 
Spurrell, ad loc., for an alternative rendering of this verse. 

A. T. Chapman. 

BHEPHERD.—See Sheep. 

BHEPHl 2c6j9, A S£.j0dp, Luc. 2air0e/), 

1 Ch ; or SHEPHO ; A 26)0, D 2w0d;/, E 2d>/), 
Luc. 2w0dv}, Gn 36^.—A Horite chief. 

SHEPHUPHAM ; BA 2w0d»/, Luo. 2o0dv), 
Nu 20®* (") ; or SHEPHUPHAN ; B ^w4>ap(f>dKy 
A 2a;0d»', Luc. 2e7r0d/i), 1 Ch 8®.—The eponym of a 
Benjamite family. The name appears in Gn 46** 
as Muppim and in 1 Ch 7*^* *® 26** as Shuppim. The 
proper form of the name must remain doubtful. 
The gentilic Shuphamitos ('P?^a’n, BA 6 Xu)<pav{e)l^ 
Luc. 6 ^oepavL) ai)pear8 in Nu 20^* 

SHERD.—See Potsherd. 

BHEREBIAH (»i;3iB>).—One of the Levites who 
joined Ezra at the river Aliava, Ezr 8** (J^XX oin.). 
Along with eleven others, he was put in charge of 
the silver and gold and the vessels for the teiiijile, 
v.*^ (BA 2apaid, Luc. ^apa^ias). He assisted Ezra 
in the exposition of the law, Neh 8^; took part in 
the public confession and thanksgiving, 9“*; and 
sealed the covenant, 10**(*®^ (B Yjapa^id), He is 
named also in 12***'*. In all tliese last passages 
except 10**(**>BA liave ^apafila, Luc. Hapa^ias. The 
name appears in 1 Es 8^^ as AsEitEBlAS, v.®^ Esere- 
BIAS, and 9" Sarabias. 

SHERESH ; 13 2oDpos, A 26poy, Luc. 

4>6po?).—The name of a Mauassite clan, 1 Ch 7**. 
Sfee Manasseh, vol. iii. p. 232^ 

SHERIFF.— In Dn 3*- * ‘ sheriffs ’ is the EV tr. of 
Aram. K'.n^n, a word of quite uncertain meaning. 
Bevan and Driver regard it as improbable that it 
bos any connexion wiUi the Arab, ^a^ta ‘ to notify 
a decision of the law’ (ptep. ‘ a jurisconsult ’). 

This supposed connexion probably underlies the 
liVm ‘lawyers.’ Bevan thinks it possible that the 
word may be a mutilated form of some Persian 
title ending in pat ‘ chief.’ For an account of other 
conjectures see Driver or Prince, ad loc. Perhaps 
Theod. and LXX render by ol but it is 

impossible to bo certain, as their text contains only 
seven names of ollicials as against eight in the 
Aramaic text. - J. A. Selbie. 

SHESHACH (iic>^). — This name, which occurs 
only in Jer 25 (32)*® 51(28)^* (LXX om. in both 
passages), is generally taken to be a designation 
of Babylon (cf. the parallelism in the latter pas¬ 
sage : * How is Sheshach taken, and the praise of 
all the earth surprised I How is Babylon become 
a desolation among the nations ! ’). It is probable, 
in fact, that Shes/Mch is simply a cryptical way of 
writing Babel. By the device known as Athash 
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(rariK) whereby K=n, 3 = r, and so on, the last letter 
of the Heb. alphabet being substituted for the first, 
the second last for the second, etc., ivv would be 
written for ^ 33 . An oxamide of the same thing 
should probably be discovered in »Dp 3 *? of Jer 
51 (28) whichtapparently has been substituted for 
an original onisfD (LXX ’Xa\da(ovs), See, further, 
A. Berliner, Beitraae zur Meb. Gramm, aus Tal¬ 
mud und Midraachy pp. 12-14. It is right to add 
that Frd. Delitzsch (Parndie.^y 2141!*.) rejects this 
explanation of Sheshach, liolding that it represents 
SiH-kH-KI of an ancient Bab. regal register, which 
may have stood for a quarter or division (perhaps 
Borsippa) of the city of Babylon (cf. Lauth in 
PSBAy 1881, p. 47 f.). Schrader {KAT^ 415 [COT 
ii. 108 f.]) objects that the name quoted by Delitzsch 
is not found in the later Bab. literature (dating 
from the time of Nebuchadnezzar), and that even 
tlie reading of the name is by no moans settled. 

J. A. Selbie. 

j3HESHAI (W).—A clan, possibly of Aramaic 
orijjin, resident in Hebron at the time of the 
Hebrew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 13^^ B Xecrcrelf A lUe/iet; Jos 15^^ B Xoved, A 
Xovaal; Jg l^^ B 2c(rcrW, A Teddl), See, further, 
Aiiiman, No. 1. 

SHESHAN —A Jerahmeelite, who, having 

no sons, gave his daugliter in marriage to his 
Egyptian slave Jarha, 1 Ch 2^** “ (A lias Xoxrdvy 

Luc. Xiffdvy tliroughout; B has Xoiadix, in 
elsewhere Xusadv), 

SHESHBAZZAR There is some uncer¬ 

tainty as to the correct form of this name, and still 
more as to the identity of the man who bears it in 
the MT. 

Ezr B A Luc. 'l*a-ot^aer(ripv)(^ 

which is read by Luc. throughout Ezra. 

,, B orn., A 

,, 6^^ B 'QoLyat.ffdp^ A 

,, 6lfi B 'S/otpi'iDtydpf A 'lotrttfitt.anrde. 

1 Es B ’^otvxfjt^do-a’et.poif A 'kxvx^xo-a’xpof^ which is read by 

A throughout I Esdraa, Luc, ^xtru,iot\otffcdpr,p. 

,, B ^xiXfAXCvxptx^ Luc. ^x9’x^»kx<ra-xpas. 

,, B ^^xvdff'ff'xpas, Luc. Ixo-xfSxXxff-O'eipr.i. 

,, n 'S,»v»^x(rorxpo<^ Luo. 'SiOKraSx'kxo'a'dpvjiS, 

Josephus exhibits a sitnilar variety: ’iM^dernptfy 
'S,X¥Xtia,ffxpo«, '^xj^xvxfftrapot. 

The above variations (apart from JiaiyafTdp and 
Xap^aydp) may be reduced to two types : (1) Shesh- 
ba^^ar or 8asab(al)a??ar, (2) Sanaba??ar. If we 
adopt the first of these, the name may stand for 
Bab. SamaS-bil [or -bal] -uzuvy ‘ O sun-god protect 
the lord [or the son] *; so van Hoonacker {Zoroba- 
bel, 43; Nouvelles ttudea^ 30; cf. Academy, 30th 
Jan. 1892), followed by Wellhauscn {IJG^ 158 n.), 
Cheyne {Academy, 6th Feb. 1892), Ryle {Ezra and 
Neliemiah in Carab. Bible, 32), Sayce {ROM 639), 
ct aL The Sanaba^^ar type, again, in.ay represent 
an original Sin-bal-uzur, * O moon-god protect the 
son ^; so esp. Ed. Moyer {Entstelmng dcs Juden- 
thnms, 1*1), cf. also Sayce (l.c.), 

Sheshba^?ar is mentioned in Ezr 1®- ” (the work 
of the Chronicler, who has just quoted what pur¬ 
ports to be an edict of Cyrus authorizing the 
return of the Jews and tlie rebuilding of the 
temple) as entrusted by Cyrus with the vessels of 
the liouse of the Lord which had been carried away 
by Nebuchadnezzar, and which were now to be re¬ 
stored. These vessels are said to have been brought 
up by Shcshba??ar ‘when they of the captivity 
were brought up from Babylon unto Jerusalem’ 
(cf. 1 Es 2*2- “). The same particulars regarding 
him are repeated in (where the Chronicler 

uses an Aramaic source, which professes to contain 
a transcript of the letter of Tattenai and others to 
Darius), in which he bears tlie familiar Bab.-Assyr. 
title peJyih (‘ governor ’), and is said, further, to have 
laid the foundations of the temple (cf. 1 £s 6^®* ^). 


It is probably * Sheshba^^ar also that is called in 
Ezr 2” (=Neh 7®*), Neb 7’® by the Persian title 
tirshathd. 

It is a very difficult question whether Sheshhazzar 
is to be identified with Zernbhabel, Their identity 
was commonly accepted till lately, and has still 
the support of weighty names,t but th ejtendency 
of modern scholars i is to den^ it. 

Tn favour oT tbe rderitilTciRion^which appears to 
be made by Jos. Ant, xi, i. 3) the two strongest 
arguments are (a) the occurrence elsewhere {e.y, 
2 K 2 . 33 ^ 241'^, Dn V) of double names, and {b) tlie 
fact that th e lay ing of the foundati on of t he temple 
which in is ascribe id Zerubbabel la iR 0^ 

ascn beJIo She slib a^yar. 

Hut in answer id it may be urged that the 
case of Daniel and Ins companions is not strictly 
parallel, for there we have native names (Daniel, 
Hananiah, etc.) ixnd foreign names (Beltesha^^ar, 
Shadrach, etc.), whereas Zerubbabel (whichsee) and 
Sheshba??ar are in all probability both foreign (a-c. 
Babylonian) names. TJie names in 2K 23^* 24^’ 
really furnish an argument against identifying 
Shesiib. with Zerubbabel. It is true that in 
Eliakim - Jehoiakim and Mattaniah-Zedekiah we 
have two couples of Hebrew names, but the author 
of these passages at least takes care to let us know 
that Eliakim is identical with «Jelioiakim, and 
Mattaniali with Zedekiah, just as in Jg P we read 
‘Jerubbaal which is Gideon,’ and in Dn 2^® 4’* 
‘Daniel whose nayne was Bel tosh az?ar.’ In view 
of the usage elsewhere, it is surely strange (and 
van Hoonacker’s argument, with all its skill and 
ingenuity, does not, to our mind, remove the 
strangeness) that in Ezr 3^ there i.s not a hint by 
the Chronicler that Zerubbabel, who then comes 
upon the scene for the first time, is identical with 
Sheshba 7 p.r, who had been mentioned in 1®. More¬ 
over, it is hard to believe (and here again van 
Hoonackcr’s argument appears to us unconvincing) 
that Zerubbabel could be spoken of in 5* and Sliesh- 
ba^?ar in in the way they are, if the two 

names stood for one and the same person.§ 

As to {b), reason will be shown in art. Zerub- 
BABKL for suspecting that Ezr 3® and 5'® both ante¬ 
date the laying of the foundation of the temple, 
transferring it from the second year of Darius 
Hystasms (B.C. 620) to the second year of Cyrus 
(537). But whatever view be held as to that, the 
identity of Slieshb. with Zerub. does not apoear to 
us to follow from a comparison of 3® with 5^ All 
that we need to assume is that the two returned 
from Babylon at the same time, and that Sheshb. 
was the ollicial head {pehah) of the community, 
while Zerub. w^as the moving spirit in the rebuild¬ 
ing of the temple, whatever may ibave been the 
date when this work was undertaken. If Ezr 3® 
(the Chronicler’s own account) and 5^® (a professedly 
official account) be historical, they contain the 
names, respectively, of the actual (Zerubbabel) and 
the official (Sheshba??ar) founders of the ternple. 

Assuming, now, that the two names designate 
two different men, was Sheshhazzar a foreigner or 


* Unless one holds with KoHters that the list of names in 
this passage really belongs to Nehemiah's time, and that the 
tirshuthd is Nehemiah hUnself. 

t Notably van Hoonacker {Z&rohabel et Iti second temple, 
29 fl.; cf. his HouveUes Hxidea »ur la reatauration Juive, 30, 
also ‘Notes sur I'hist. de la reatauration Juivo’ in HB, Jan. 
1901, p. 7ff.> and Ryle (Kzra and Nehemiah, xxxl. 12 f.). 
Kuenen (OudsreosA a [1887], 437, 408, 603) was also at one time 
disposed to favour the identification, although latterly he 
abandoned it. See next note. 

JStade {OVI li. 98ff.), Kuenen {Geaam. AbharuU, 218 ff.), 
Renan {Iliat. du peuple d'Israel, iii. 619 L), Smond {Listen, 
etc., 19), Kosters (jl^t herstel van Israel, 32 ff.), Wellh. {IJQ^ 
168), Sayce {HCM 639), and many others. 

I We refrain from citing, os an argument oninst the identifi¬ 
cation, the occurrence id the two names tc^ether in 1 Es 618(17) 
xx) 'ixfx^xrrxpx), because it is probable that the 
first of these names is interpolated (note the following sing 
pronoun 
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a Jew? It hart hcoii coutenJed (by do Saulcy, 
Stade, et al.) that he was a Persian. But his 
Babylonian name does not increase the probability 
of this view, and the appointment of a Jew to head 
the return and to act as peJuth of Judah would be 
q^uite in harmony with tlie policy of Cyrus towards 
tlie conquered races of tlie empire he had over¬ 
thrown. Hence the view has lately been j^aining 
ground that he was a Jew (Ed. Meyer, Wellh., 
Cheyne, et al,). It is a tempting suggestion, 
although of course it has not been made out, that 
Shcsliba??ar is the SilENAZZAR of 1 Ch 3^®, one of 
Jelioiachin’a sons and uncle of Zerubbabel (Imbert, 
Kenan, Kosters, Ed. Meyer, et al.)* If this were 
so, it would justify the epithet ‘prince of Judah’ 
amdied to him in Ezr P, a title which 
those who take him to be a foreigner have t/O ex¬ 
plain as due to a mistake (Kuenen) or an intentional 
transformation on the part of the Chronicler. The 
nephew rather than the uncle appears from the 
lirst to have placed the 1 < adinfj rdle, and his ser¬ 
vices, especially in connexion with tlie rebuilding 
of the temple, gave him siicli a place in the memo¬ 
ries of his countrymen that in Ezr 2^ ( = Nch V) 
Zerubbabel stands at the head of the list, while 
Sheshba^^ar [may the heatlienish character of his 
name have also given offence to the puritan zealots 
who compiled the list ?] is not mentioned at ail. 

How hmg She 8 hba??ar held office is uncertain, 
but at all events in the second year of Darius 
Hystaspis (n.c. 520) he had given place to Zerub¬ 
babel, who is known from contemporary evidence 
(Hag 2^) to have been then peliah of Judah, 
^ee, further, ZERunnAUEL, and the Literature 
cited at end of that article. J. A. Selbie. 

SHETH.-Tn Nu 24*^ (only) AV and RVm tr. 
ni? '43 ‘ children (sons) of Sheth* (LXX Vulg. 
Seth)^ but there can be little doubt that the correct 
tr. is that of RV, ‘ sons of tumult.* In tliat case 

would stand for (from root nssl), and would 
be=l^K;f> of the parallel passage Jer 48“ (AV and 
RV ‘ tumultuous ones’). G. Hoffmann {ZATfV iii. 
97 ) takes to be a textual error lor j’lav'i which he 
supposes in both these passages as well as in Am 2- 
(dnSd ngi) to bo a Moabite place-name, perhaps 
that of tlie acropolis of Ar. See, further, Dillm. 
on Nu 24^^. 

SHETHAR (vi;?, Bx Luc. HapaaOaioSj A 2 ap^cr- 
0 fos).—One of the seven princes who ‘ sat first in 
the kingdom * and had the right of access to the 
royal presence (Est cf. Admatha). The deriva¬ 
tion and meaning of the name, which is presumably 
Persian, cannot be determined. 

SHETHAR-BOZENAI (’;ji [meaning doubt¬ 
ful]).—^Named along with Tattknai and others in 
connexion with the correspondence with Darius 
about the rebuilding of the temple, Ezr 
(B Hadap/Sovi-ayd except in ^aOap^ov^dv; A 
"l^aBap^ov^ayal in 5® C'*, lS,a6ap^ov^dv7is in 5^, XaOap^ 
in 6 *; Luc. throughout Oappov^^avaTos), 
called in 1 Es 6^*’^*^ V Saturabuzanes. 

SHEYA. —1. ; B 2aoi5, A laoi'A, Luc. SouO 

A son of Caleb by bis concubine, Maacab, 1 Ch 
2“. See Wellh. ae GcntibxiSy 18, note 1. 2. See 

Shavsiia. 

SHEW. —Both verb and subst. (always spelt 
‘ shew,* the modern spelling ‘ show * had not yet 
come in; both are found in early copies of Hooker, 
thoujjh ‘shew* is even then most frequent) are 
used in AV with greater freedom than now. 

Eor the verb we findi 1. Alakc to see (or of 

* H scarcely worth mentioning that a Jewish tradition 
(Jalkut on Ezr 1) identiflet Shesliba^ar with Daniel. 


things make to he seen), literally, as now. Thus 
Ex 33 ^® ‘ I beseech thee, shew me thy glory *; Jn 
14* ‘ Lord, shew us the Father.* So Bacon, Essays, 
‘Of Death* (Gold. Treas. ed. p. 6), ‘Groanes and 
Convulsions, an<l a discoloured Face, and Friends 
weeping, and Blackes, and Obsequies, and the like, 
shew Death terrible.* 2. Make to be seen figura¬ 
tively, declare, reveal (cf. Driver, Daniel, pp. 18 f., 
47 ; Ear, rsnlt, 481). Thus 1 S 22 ^^ ‘They knew 
when he fled, and did not shew it to me^(^Vj ilS] 
'JTK’DN, LXX ovK dTr€Kd\vypav t6 wtLov fiov ; Vulg. 
non iiKlicavenint mihi; liV ‘ did not disclose it 
to me*); Job 32^“ ‘Hearken to me; I also will 
shew mine o}»inion*; Ps 19‘^ ‘Night unto night 
sheweth know'ledge *; Sir .37^ ‘ There is one that 
sheweth wisdom in words, and is hated’; 1 Co 
j| 2 fl < Y 0 shew (Acara 77 ^\Xere, RV ‘ye proclaim ’) 
the Lord’s death till he come*; 15*^ ‘I shew you 
a mystery’ (\^ 7 w, RV ‘I toll’). Cf. Shake. AlDs 
Well, IV. i. 93— 

* O, let me live ! 

And all the socrete of our camp I’ll show.’ 

3. To give or do something to one —a natural exten¬ 
sion of the general sense cause to appear. Thus 
Ac 4‘^^ ‘Tlie man was above forty years old, on 
whom this miracle of healing was shewed ’ (Gr. 
iyeydyft, edd. yeySvei, RV ‘was wrought*); 24^ 
‘Felix, willing to shew the Jews a pleasure, left 
Paul hound* {OlXoju re [edd. xara- 

BiaOai, RV ‘desiring to gain favour with*). Cf. 
Bahees Book, 2— 

‘And eke, o lady niyn, Farecia 1 
My penne thow guyde, and helpe unto me ehewe.’ 

The subst. means: 1 , Outward appearance. Is 
3® ‘The shew of their countenance doth witness 
against them* (Dn'49 rrirri, RVm ‘their respecting 
of persons ’); Sir 43^ ‘ The beauty of heaven, with 
his glorious shew’ {iv bpdixan RV ‘in the 

spectacle of its glory *); Gal 6 ^-^ ‘ As many as 
desire to make a fair shew in the flesh * {cinrpocr- 
u}wi)<Tai), Cf. Pref. to yi V, ‘ Some peradventure 
would have no varietie of sences to be set in the 
margine, lest the authoritie of the Scriptures for 
deciding of controversies by that shew of nneer- 
taintie, should somewhat be shaken *; and Drayton, 
Sol, Song, ch, 5— 

* His eics bo like to doves’ 

On rivers’ banks below, 

Ywnsht with milk, whose collours are 
Most gallant to the shew.’ 

2 . Spectacle, Col 2 '* * Ho made a shew of them 
openly * {IdfiyjjLdTKTeu ?v irapp-qalq.), Cf. Ezk 12 * Cov., 
‘Hyde thy face that thou see not the earth, for I 
have made the a shewtoken unto the house of Israel.* 

3. Semblance, Ps 39* ‘Surely every man walketh 

in a vain shew* RVm [implying false etym. 

connexion] ‘as a shadow *) ; Col 2'^ ‘which thimjs 
have indeed a shew of wusdom ’ (X 67 o*' <ro(ptai), Cf. 
Fuller, floly State, 158, ‘Travell not too early 
before thy judgement be risen, lest thou observest 
rather shews than substance, marking alone 
pageants, pictures, beautifull buildings,* etc. 

Pretence, Lk 20^^ ‘Which devour widows* 
houses, and for a shew make long prayers’ {rrpo* 
<pd<Tei, RV ‘ for a pretence *). Cf. Purchas, Pilgrim¬ 
age, 386, ‘ In shew to keepe the straits, in deed to 
expect the event’; and Paraph, 25^*— 

•Who oan hi« generation tell? 

From prison flee him led I 
With impious shew of law condemn’d 
And number’d with the dead.’ 

Shelving is used as a subst. in Lk I** ‘ Till the 
day of his shewing unto Israel * ijl^lpas dva- 
avTov), The Eng. word is quite unusual, 
and is simply a literal tr. (after Vulg. ostensio 
and Wyclii’s ‘ scliewynge *) of the Gr, dvdSet^is, 
which does not occur elsewhere in NT. On com¬ 
paring Lk 10 ^ ‘ The Lord appointed (di»^det{cv) other 
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seventy also,* and Ac ‘ Shew (dvdSei^oif) whether 
of these two thou hast chosen,’ we see that the 
reference is to the entrance of John on his public 
ministry. J. Hastings. 

SHEWBREAD. —‘Shewbread,* formed apparently 
on the pattern of Luther’s Schauhrot^ is the tr., 
first adopted by Tindale, of the Heb. D’;p(n) on^ 
‘ bread of the presence [of J"],* of which, accord- 
incly, the more correct tr. is that proposed by 
BVm, viz. ‘presence-bread.’ 

It has been usual hitherto to assign the introduction of the 
term ‘Hhewl)read* to Coverdalo (sec, e.y., Plummer’s Luke^ 
167). liut it 1 b found as early as ir)2G in Tindale’s New Tegta- 
tnent, Tie 9^ ‘ and the shewe breed which is called wholy ’ (Offor’a 
reprint). Curiously enough, Tindale not only ubcb other render¬ 
ings in the Gospels (‘ the halowed loves,’ Mt 124, Mk 2^6 ; * loves 
of halowed bree<l,’ Lk 64), but retains the same inconsistency in 
his revised edition of 1534, after he had adopted 'shewbred* in 
his Pentateuch of 1530. In the latter on its first occurrence (Ex 
*25^) he adds the marginal note: ‘Shewbred, because It was 
alway in the presence and sight of the Lorde'(8ce Mombert’s 
reprint, m loc.). W^clif had naturall)^ followed the Vulgate 
(see below) with ‘breed of proposicioun.’ The Protestant 
translators and revisers who succeeded Tindale give ‘ shew- 
brea<l ’ in OT, ‘ shewe loves,’ * shewbreads,* and * shewbread’ in 
NT, the last by the end of the IGth cent, being firmly estab¬ 
lished in both Testaments fthe Rheims version, however, retain¬ 
ing ‘ loaves of proposition ’). 

i. Nomenclature. —On tlie occasion of the ear¬ 

liest historical mention of the presence - bread 
(D')pn onj) 1 S 21® it is also termed ‘ holy 

bread * cn*? ib. ®* t®* ’1 liV ; AV ‘ hallowed 
bread’). ThcYormer term is that used through¬ 
out the Priests’ Code (P) of the Pentateuch, 
with the addition of the name ‘continual bread’ 
(Tp:? Nu 4’^; cf. ‘ bread * only Ex 40-®), In the 
post-exilic period wo meet with another desig¬ 
nation, viz. ‘the pile-bread’ onj* 1 Ch 9®® 

23 ®, Neh 10®®, but with the terms reversed 2 Ch 

cf. He 9®; also nanyo alone 2 Ch 2^). This 
name is due to the fact that the loaves were 
arranged upon the table in two piles (n'lDnyp Lv 
24®; this, the rendering of RVin, snits the facts 
better than the ‘ rows ’ of the text of EV). The 
ir. varies considerably in the Gr. versions, the 
most literal rendering of the older designation is 
dpToi toG Trpo<TiS)Trov I S 21®, 2 Es 20®® (bub cf. Aquila’s 
dp. TTpocruTrcov), &p. ivLoirioL Ex 25®®, ol dp. ol TrpoKilfjLeyot 
Ex 39^®; cIseAvlicre most frequently dp. wpo- 
O^aeujSf ‘loaves of the setting forth.’ This, the 
term used in the Gospels (Mt 12*, Mk 2®®, Lk 6*), 
reflects the later Hebrew designation above men¬ 
tioned (cf. irpoTiO^uaf. in LXX to render ‘ to set 
in order,’ ‘ set forth ’ [a meal upon a table]).* The 
variant i} icpdOecis t. dprwv (He 9'*^) follows 2 Ch 13“, 
2 Mac 10®. Still another rendering, ol dp. rijs wpo<r- 
0opas, is confined to some MSS of tlie Greek of 1 K 
(ljucian has irpoO^aeus). The Vulgate also re¬ 
flects both the Hebrew designations with pants 
facierum (cf. Aquila, above) and panis proposi- 
tionis. 

The table of shewbread has likewise in Hebrew 
a twofold nomenclature : in P Q':pn ‘ the pres¬ 
ence-table ’ (Nu 4"^), but in Chronicles 
(2 Ch 29^®); in both we al.so find n’lnon * the pure 
table’ (TiV 24®, 2 Ch 13^'), probably because over¬ 
laid with pure gold. For other designations now 
disguised in MT see next section. 

ii. The Shewbread in the Pre-exiltc Period. 
—The earliest historical mention of tlie shewbread 
occurs in the account of David’s flight from Saul, 
in whicli he secures for his young men, under 
conditions that are somewhat obscure, the use 
of the shewbread from the sanctuary at Nob (1 8 
21®*’^’). It is here described, as we have seen, 
both os ‘presence-bread’ (v.®t^) and as ‘holy’or 
‘sacred bread’ (vv,^*®l^®*in opposition to ordi- 

* Codex Bezio (D) haa with which comp. irptrrtBivtu 

for wportB. in some MSS of the LXX (jjaggim). See for D’a read¬ 
ing, Nestle, Introd, to Text. Criticism of Or, NT (1901), 237. 


nary or unconsecrated bread (‘?'in). The incident 
appears to have happened on the day on which 
the loaves were removed to be replaced by fresh 
or ‘ hot bread ’ (oh orj^ v.®t^). 

It must not be inferred from this narrative that the regu¬ 
lation of the Prieata’ Code, by which the stale ahewbread was 
the exclusive perquisite of the priests, was already in force, 
although this, naturally, is the standpoint of NT times (see 
Mt 124 and paralls.). Ahimelech, in requiring and receiving the 
assurance that David's young men were ceremonially ‘clean* 
(see art. Unclbannehs), seems to have taken all the precautions 
then deemed necessary. The narrative is further of value as 
giving US a clear indication of the meaning originally attaching 
to the expression * presence-bread,’ for the loaves are here ex¬ 
pressly said to have been ‘ removed from the presence qf J"' 
(** ’^979 onpion MT, v.f; cf. the similar expression Kx 2680 ). 

Wc next meet with the rite in connexion with 
Solomon’s temple, among the furniture of which is 
mentioned in our present text ‘ the table where¬ 
upon the shewbread was’ (1 K 7" RV). This 
table is here further said to have been ‘of gold,’ 
by which we are to understand from the context 
‘of solid gold’ (cf. Ex 25®^ in LXX, and Josephus’ 
[Ant. VIII. iii. 7] description of the temple). Rut 
it is well known that in this section of the Rook of 
Kings the original narrative has been overlaid 
with accretions of all sorts, mostly, if not entirely, 
post-exilic ; these are duo to the idea of this later 
time, that the interior decoration of Solomon’s 
temple, and the materials of its furniture, could 
in no respect have been inferior to those of the 
tabernacle of P. See Stade’s classical essay, * Der 
Text des Rorichtea ueber Salome’s Ban ten,’ in 
ZATW, 1883, 129-177, reproduced in his A7cad. 
Rcdcn u. Abhandlungen (1899), 143fl‘. Stade’s 
results have been accepted in the main by all 
recent scholars. Thus he shows that the original 
of 1 K probably read somewhat as is still 

given in the middle clause of the better Gr. text 
of A {iirolrjaey dvcrta^Hipiov Mpov. . , Kard Trpbawirov tov 
da^lp), viz. n 5|9 ‘ and be [Solomon] 

made an altar of cedar-wood (to stand) in front 
of the sanctuary (the ‘Holy of Holies* of P).’ 
Whether we should retain or discard the words 
‘and overlaid it with gold,* is of minor import¬ 
ance.* 

The altar, therefore, of v.^ob Ir not to be understood of the 
altar of incense, which first appears in the latest stratum of I* 
(see Tabbrnaclk), but, as in the passxige of Ezekiel presently to 
bo considered, of the table of shewbread. The express mention 
of the latter by name in 1 K 748b jg also part of an admittedly 
late addition to the original text (see authorities cited in foot¬ 
note). The same desire to enhance the glory of the Solomonic 
temple is usually assigned as the ground for the tradition fol¬ 
lowed by the Chronicler, who states that Solomon provided the 
necessary gold for ten tables qf shewbread (1 Ch 28i8 ; cf. 2 Ch 
48. i»). ThiB writer, however, is not consistent, for elsewhere 
we read of ' the ordering of the shewbread upon the pure table 
(2 Ch I 311 ).’ In his account, further, of the cleansing of the 
temple under Hezekiah, only * the table of shewbread, with ail 
the vessels thereof ’ is mentioned (ib. 29 l 8 ),—a view of the case 
which is unrloubtedly to be regarded os alone In accordance 
with the facts of history. 

This table fell a prey to the flames wliicli con¬ 
sumed the tenmle in the 19th year of Nebu¬ 
chadrezzar (2 KT 25®, Jer 62^®). Tlie tale related 
by the Byzantine chronicler (Syncellns, 409), that 
it was amonfj the furniture concealed by Jeremiah 
on Mount Pisgah, is but a later addition to the 
earlier form of the same fable, which we already 
find in 2 Mac 2^“’*. Notwithstanding these un¬ 
certainties, the continuance of the rite under the 
monarchy is sufficiently assured. 

iii. The Post-exilic Period. —Ezekiel in his 
sketch of the ideal sanctuar^r likewise contem¬ 
plates the perpetuation of the rite, for in a passage 
of his booK, which on all hands is regarded as 

* See besides Stade. op. ctL, the Commentaries of Kittel and 
Benzinger, esp. the latter's Introduction, p. xviflf., where an 
interesting study will be found of the gradual growth of the 
accretions with which 1 is now overgrown ; also Burney’s 

art. Kings in the present work, vol. U. 863i>, and his Notes on 
the Hebrew Text of the Books qf Kings, in loe. 
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corrupt, but capable with the help of the LXX of 
easy emendation, we read thus (as emended): * In 
front of the sanctuary [this also = P’s ‘Holy of 
Holies’] was something like an altar of wood, 
three cubits in height, and the length thereof two 
cubits, and the breadth two cubits ; and it had 
corners, and its base and its sides were of wood. 
And he said unto me: This is the table that is 
before J" * (Ezk ^ ; so substantially Cornill and 
all recent commentators). Here, then, we have not 
the altar of incense, but once more the table of 
shewbread. The twofold circumstance that it is 
liere expressly termed an altar, and is of plain 
wood without a gold covering, is a strong argument 
in favour of Stade’s restoration of the text of 1 K, 
discussed al>ove. Ezekiel’s table of shewbread 
resembled in its general outline the similar altar- 
tables so often seen on the Assyrian monuments 
(see last section); its heipht was half as much 
again as its length, and in section it formed a 
square of at least 3 ft. in the side. The projec¬ 
tions or * horns ’ were, no doubt, similar to those of 
the Assyrian altars (see, c.r/., Perrot and Chipiez, 
History of Art in Chaldea and Assyria^ i. pp. 143, 
255, etc.). 

In the temple of Zerubbahel, consecrated in the 
6th year of JJarius (n.c. 516), the table of shew¬ 
bread, we may safely infer, had its ])lace in the 
outer sanctuary, althougli we have no information 
as to whether or not it was modelled on Ezekiel’s 
altar-table. After the introduction of the I’riests’ 
(’ode it may have been remodelled according to 
the instructions there given (Ex we may 

at hiast, with some measure of certainty, suppose 
that it was then overlaid with gold, since Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when he carried oil* the s])oils of the 
temple (1 Mac P'"), would scarcely have taken the 
trouole to remove a plain w'ooden altar. The w'ell- 
informed author of 1 Maccabees, in the passage 
cited, includes among the spoils not only the table 
itself, but ‘ the llagons and chalices and censers of 
gohl ’ used in the ritual of the table (see for these 
art. Tabkrnaclk, section on Table of Shewbread). 
'riie lu’ovision of the shewbread, it should be 
addetf, was one of the objects to which were de¬ 
voted the proceeds of the tax of one-third of a 
shekel instituted by Nehemiah (10^% cf. Jos. Ant, 
III. X. 7, § 255). 

Hero attention may be called to two non-canonloal Jewish 
writers who allude to the sul^cctof this article. The earlier 
of the two is pscudodleratM UM, whose date ia ummlly asbunied 
to bo the Jlrd coni. w.o. (Schiirer, dJV'^ iii. 405 ; but Wlllrieh, 
Jnuien u. Griechen, etc., 20 f., argues for a date in the Macca- 
hu)An period). This writer, in a passajfe preserved for us by 
Josephus (c. Avion, i. 22), describes the second temple as ‘a 
large c<iince wherein is an altar and u candelabrum 

both of gold, two talents In weight.’ The former term, 
in the light of what has been said above with reganl to the 
altar-tables of Solomon and Kzekiel, we must i<leiiUfy with the 
table of shewbreml. The other writer referred to is pseiido- 
Aristeas, whose date falls within the oetitury 200-100 w.o. In 
hie famous letter, purporting to give an accovint of the origin of 
the Alexandrian version of the UT, ho gives the rein to a lively 
imagination in his descriiilion of a shewbread table of unex¬ 
ampled magnifleenoo—all of gold and precious gems, and of 
imsuroassed artistic workmanship—which I’tolemy Fhiladelphus 
is said to have prr8<»ntt;d to the temple at Jerusalem (see 
Wendland'B or Thackeray's edition of Aristeas’ letter —tr. l>y 
the fonner in Kautzsch's Avokrpphvn u. PHeudrpujraphen, il. 
6 ff.). This table is admitted to have had no existence outside 
the pages of Aristeas. 

To resume the thread of our narrative, we find 
that on the ro-dedicatioii of the temple (B.c. 165) 
Judas Maccabteus had new furniture made, includ¬ 
ing the shewbread table (1 Mac 4‘*'*),—now, we may 
be sure, constructed in entire conformity to the re¬ 
quirements of Ex —upon wliicli the loaves 

were duly set forth (v.®^). This table continued 
in use till the destruction of the temple by Titus 
in A.D. 70. Kescuod from the blazing pile, it 
ligured along with the golden candlestick and a 
roll of the law in the triumph awarded to the 


victorious general (Jos. BJ vir. v. 3-7, esp. 5, § 148). 
Thereafter, tliese were all deposited by Vespasian 
in his newly built temple of Peace {ib, v. 7), while 
a representation of the triumph formed a con^icu- 
ous part of the decoration on the Arch of ’Htus, 
erected subsequently. Few remains of classical 
antiquity have been so frequently reproduced as 
the panel of the arch on which are aepicted the 
table and the candlestick, borne alolt on the 
shoulders of the Koman veterans (see illustration 
under Music, vol. iii. p. 462). Both seem to have 
remained in Koine till the sack of the city by 
Genseric, king of the Vandals, in 455, by whom 
they were transferred to Carthage, the site of the 
new Vandal capital in Africa. Erom Carthago 
they were transferred to Constantinople by Bcli- 
sarius, in whose triumph they again figured. On 
this occasion a Jew, it is said, working on the 
superstitious awe felt by Justinian for these sacred 
relics, induced tlie emperor to send them back to 
Jerusalem. They probably perished finally in the 
sack of Jerusalem by Clirosroes, the Persian, iii 
614 (see Keinach, ‘ 17Are de Titus,’ in JiEJ 2U, i>. 
Ixxxv f., in book form, 1890; Knight, The Arch of 
Titus, 112 IF.). 

iv. PUKPAUATION OF THE SHEWBREAD.— Accord¬ 
ing to the express testimony of Josephus (Ant. III. 
vi. 6 ), the Mishna, ami later Jewish writers, the 
shewbread was unleavened. Nor does tliere seem 
to bo any valid ground for the assertion, frequently 
made by recent writers, that it was otherwise in 
more primitive times. The absence of leaven best 
suits the undoubted antinuity of tlie rite, and, 
moreover, is confirmed by tlie Babylonian practi<;e 
of ottering ‘ sweet’(t.e. unleavened) bread on the 
tables of the gods (see below). The material in 
all periods was of the finest of the flour (Lv 24®), 
which was obtained, according to Menahoth (vi. 7), 
by sifting the flour eleven times. The kneading 
and firing of the loaves in the time of the Cbronfider 
was the duty of the ‘sons of the Kohathites,’ a 
Levitical guild (I Ch O’*’”*); in tlie closing days of 
the second temple their preparation fell to the 
house or family of (iarmu (Yoina iii. 11, Shel^al. 
viii. 1 ). Tlie quantity of Hour prescribed by the 
Priests’ Code lor eacli loaf (n^o /la/ld) was * two 
tenth-parts of an ephah * (Lv ‘24® KV), which — 
reckoning the ephah roughly at a bushel—refiro- 
sonts about ftlis of a peck (c. 7 i litres), a quantity 
sufficient to produce a loaf of considerable dimen¬ 
sions, recalling the loaves which gave their name 
to the Delian festival of the MeyaXdprta. 

In the earlier period, at least, the loaves were 
laid uj)on the table while still hot (1 S 21®). The 
later regulations required that they should bo 
arranged in two piles ( 111371 ;;;?, see sect. i. nbov'e). 
On the top of each pile, ajiparently,—on the table 
between the piles, according to another tradition,— 
stood a censer containing ‘ pure frankincense for 
a memorial (n-i?|N, for which see comm, on Lv 24"^), 
even an oll'ering by fire unto the LORD.* Alex- 
an<lrian writers give salt in addition (Lv l.c. in 
LXX; hence, doubtless, Philo, Vit. Mos. ii. 151). 
The stale loaves, by the same regulations, were 
removed and fresh loaves substituted every Sab¬ 
bath. According to Sukka (v. 7 f.), one half went 
to the outgoing division of priests, the other to the 
incoming division; by whom they were consumed 
within the sacred precincts.* In order to avoid 
repetition, further examination of the details given 
by post - biblical Jewish writers—many of them 
clearly wide of the mark — regarding the shape 
and size of the loaves and their arrangement on 
the table, as well as regarding the nature and 
purpose of the vessels mentioned. Ex 25''^, Nu 4^, 
IS reserved for the section on P’s table of 

• It is a mere conjecture that the shewbread was originally 
burned (Stade, Akadem. Reden, etc., 180, note 15). 
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shewbread and its vessels in the genered article 
Tabernacle. 

V. SlONIFICANCK OF THE RiTE. — The rite of 
•the presence-bread* is one of the fairly numerous 
survivals from the pre-Mosaic stage of the religion 
of the Hebrews, and goes back ultimately to the 
naive conception that the god, like his worshippers, 
required and actually partook of material nourish¬ 
ment. No doubt, as W. R. Smith has pointed out, 
this idea * is too crude to subsist without modifica¬ 
tion beyond the savage state of society* 212 ). 
In the case of the shewbread, it may be suggested 
that the odour of the ‘ hot bread * (on cn^ 1 S 21 ®l’l) 
was regarded in ancient times as a ‘ sweet savour,* 
like the smell of the sacrifice to J" (Gn Lv 23^®). 
In any case the custom of presenting solid food on 
a table as an oblation to a god is too widespread 
among the peoples of antiquity to permit of doubt 
as to the origin of the rite among the Hebrews. 

The lcc£w<gmia,which the Romans borrowed from the Greeks, 
afford the moat familiar illustration of this practice (see Smith’s 
Viet, of Or. and Rom. Antiqs.^ s.v.). In the OT itself wo hear 
of Jeremiah’s contemporaries kneading cakes for the queen of 
heaven (Jer 1^^), and, at a later date, of the table which even 
Jews spread to Fortune (Gad, Is 65^ RV). In the religious 
literature of the ancient Babylonians, again, particularly in the 
ritual tablets to which the attention of scholars has lately been 
turned, wo find numerous references to the various items of 
foo<J and drink to be presented to the deities of the Babylonian 
pantheon. The tables or altars, also, on which the food was set 
out are frequently represented on the monuments (see, e.g.^ 
Benzinger, lleb. Arch. 387; Riehm’s IIWB^ i. 143, etc.). And 
not only so, but, as Zimmern has recently shown, the loaves 
of sweet or unleavened bread thus presented are, frequently at 
leaHt, of the mimber of 12, 24, or even as many os 36 (see the 
reff. in Zimmern’s Deitrdge zur Kenntnia der Rahulon. Religion^ 
1901, p. 94 f.). These numbers, wo can hardly doubt, have an 
astronomical significance, 12 being the number of the signs of 
the Zodiac, 24 the stations of tl»e moon, an«l 86 those of the 
planets fsee 2 K 236 uVm, Job 3832^ and art. Babylonia in vol. 
f. p. 21Hv. The knowledge of this ancient itnvctlce of offering 
food on the tables of the gods survived to a late period ; see 
Epist. of Jeremy, v.26<r*, and the fragment of Bel and the Dragon 
(osp. v.ii; note also that the food of Bel comprised * twelve great 
measures of fine flour’). Hence, if the loaves of the presence- 
bread were 12 in number from the earliest times,—though of 
this we have no early testimony,—we should have another of 
the rapidly increasing instances of early Babylonian influence 
in the VVestfef. Josephus' association of the 12 loaves with the 
12 months. Ant. iii. vil. 7). 

While, however, it must be admitted that the 
rite of the presence-bread had its origin in the 
circle of ideas just set forth, it is not less evident 
that, as taken up and preserved by the religious 
guides of Israel, tlio rite acquired a new and higher 
significance. The bread was no longer thought of 
as J "*3 food Dn5>) in the sense attached to it in an 
earlier age, but as a concrete exxiression of the fact 
that J" was the source of every material bles.sing. 
As the ‘continual bread * (rpn onjj Nu 4^), it became 
the standing expression of the nation’s gratitude 
to the Giver of all for the bounties of His provi¬ 
dence. The number twelve was later brought into 
connexion with the number of the tribes of Israel 
(cf. Lv 24®), and thus, Sabbath by Sabbath, the 
priestly representatives of the nation renewed this 
outward and visible acknowledgment of man’s 
continual dependence upon God. The presence of 
the shewbread in the developed ritual, therefore, 
was not without a real and worthy significance. 
It may here be added, in a word, that the explana¬ 
tion of the sliewbread hitherto in vogue among the 
disciiiles of Riihr, according to which the ‘ bread of 
the face * was so named because it is through par¬ 
taking thereof that man attains to the sight of 
God, accords neither with the true signification of 
the term, nor with the history of the rite. 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SHIBAH LXX 6pKos [O.Jj, iura^ntuTn]; 

Am Symm. Tr\7j(T/iovrjs [Vulg. abundantia]), —The 
well dug by Isaac, from which Beer-sheba took its 
name, Gn 26®* (J, who apparently makes = 
‘oath’). The well, according to this view, 
derived its name from the ‘ swearing * (v.**) of the 
VOL. IV.— 32 


oath by which Isaac, on the one part, and Abimelech, 
with his friend Ahuzzatli, and his chief captain 
Phicol, on the other, ratified the covenant they 
had made (w.**’**). According to another account, 
Gn 2 r‘“ *i (E), the well was dug bj Abraham, and 
Beer-sheba was so called because it was there that 
he and Abimelech ‘ sware both of thorn.* In the 
latter passage there is also manifestly a play upon 
the word ‘seven,* seven lambs having been 
used (v.***^-) in the ceremony. For a descrintion 
of the existing wells see Beer-sheba, and add to 
literature : Gautier, Expos. Thms, 1899, pn. 328 f., 
478 f.; and esp. G. L. Robinson, Bibl. Wond, Aju*. 
1901, pp. 247-‘255 (with plan and photos.): an 
abstract at the end of Driver’s Joel and Ainos^. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHIBBOLETH (n^! 3 if>). Jg 12 ®.—The Ephraimite 
fugitives at the Jordan-fords betrayed themselves 
by pronouncing this word ^ibbolcth (nj'lap) — an 
Interesting proof of the difference in dialect which 
distinguished the western tribes from those on 
the east of Jordan. By confusion of sounds 
shibboleth (n^PB^) would become sibbOleth (n‘? 3 b'), and 
so §ibbdleth (nS^o); see Wright, Coni^. Gram. p. 
58. Etymologically D f^) is quite distinct from 
^ (s),* but the two are not infrequently confounded 
in lieb., e.a. byj and oyp, I’s 44^* and J’lbj 2 S 
r«‘? 9 b for Ec etc.; by using o (^) rather than 
b ( 5 ), the author of Jg 12® simply wished to make 
the sound as distinct from b (sh) as possible. In 
illustration of this peculiarity or the Ephraimite 
speech, it may be noted that the Heb. b (sh) as a 

riile=the Arab. (s), e.gr. ypb, J and vice 

versa, the Heb. b (.y) = Arab. / i (sh), e.g. K)b» 

^Jimbi, in his commentary, inloc., mentions 

another local peculiarity in the pronunciation of 
the sibilant: tlie pcojde of Sarepta sounded b (sh) 

as n (th)i so frequently Ueb. b (sA) =Arab, cL? 
(fA) = Aram. L(th). 

I^e Gr. versions of the jmsaap^e are Interesting:: B tWh 

xttrtvdvvt¥ tov ?<a.Xr,a-cii oOrojt ; A ti'ratri trCvOn/JM. 
xoti KotTViuBvvxt x.r.\. In both, the Ephraiiuites’ reply is omitted. 

* Lucian’ (ed. Lagarde): dTotri fCyBri/jut- tuJ iTir«p 
x.r.k. Codd. 64, 69, 76, 82 (Moore, M): uvretrt Hi rCvOvifJuit xott 
kiy¥Ttt rvvdrifdM tu /utrriOOvtetv x.r.k. By truvBrifjtm Is meant 
‘watchword,* ‘countersign’; see 2 Mac 8*8 igift. The Or. 
versions, of course, could not imitate the change of the Uel>. 
sibilants, as the Targ. and Syr. do. Vulg. Dio ertjo: Scibholeth. 
quod itderpretatur spica. Qui rfsponaebat: Bibboleth, eadem 
Inter a apicam exprimere non valena. 

The meaning of the word is unimportant; it may 
be either ‘ear of wheat* (Assyr. htbidtu), Gn 41®'^*, 
Is 17® etc., or ‘Hood,* ‘stream,* Is ‘27^*, I’sCO®*^®. 
In the latter sense, which is suitable to the context, 
the word apjiears only in late passages; in this 
ancient story it would probably be understood ‘ear.’ 

Marquart {ZATW, 1888, 161 ff.) attempts to prove that the 
Ephraiinites did nob pronounce b (ah) as b (a) (cf. the name of 
their chief town p'lOb ShCmerOnt Samaria), and that b («) 
could not pau into 0 (?) in old Hebrew. He thinks that the 
Gileadites said n^pb (shibboleth) and meant * flood,' but the 
Ephralmites said (thihbUeth) and meant ‘ear’ (cf. 

Jems. Targ. On 416®“). This n (th) was represented by o 
(cf. M and Bibl. Aram, n) for want of a closer equivalent. Bub 
Marouart’s arguments are not convincing, and have not gener¬ 
ally ^en accepted. We have no means of knowing what the 
Ephraimite dialect was. 

For parallels from European history see art. 
Jephtuah, vol. ii. p. 568 n. G. A. Cooke. 

SHIELD (or BUCKLER) is EV tr. in OT of the 
following Heb. words, 1 . (Most commonly) np 
mdgSn, a small round shield, a buckler; the Gr. 

* The exact relation between the two sounds is still undeter¬ 
mined ; see Ges.-Kautzach, Heb, Gr. p. 80, u. 2 (Eng. ed.). 
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d<nrls and Lat. clipens. 2. njv ^inndh, a large oval 
or rectangular shickl, 3. n-ino ^oherdh^ ‘buckler,* 
only in Ps 91 [90]^; the word, however, is prob¬ 
ably a participle (LXX KVK\d)(T€i ); tr. with a slight 
emendation, ‘ His truth is an encompassing shield.* 
4. hr? /chidHt ‘shield,* 1 S 17^ AV, ‘target* v.® 
AV, similarly LXX; IIV correctly ‘javelin.* 5. 

sh^ldtirrif ‘shiehls,* 2S 8’=1 Ch 18^, 2K 1P® = 
2 Ch 23®, Ca 4*, Jer 5PS Ezk 27“ (only in these 
places, and only in the plur.), more correctly ‘suits 
of armour,* Jer 51“ liVm (see Expository Times, x. 
(1898) 43 ir.). *dqCddh, usually tr. ‘wagon,* 

means in Ps 46® [ileb.^®j perhaps ‘ shield * (so iXX, 
Vulg., Targ.); EV, Jerome (Psalter, iuxta lleb.), 
Peshitta, ‘chariots.* In the NT ‘shield* occurs 
once, i^h 0^®, as tr. of Ovpeos, the large Horn, shield. 

1. material and Construction .—The material of 
which the shields knowm to the Hebrews were 
commonly made can only be inferred. Solomon 
nrepared 200 ‘ targets * (njv, t.c. large shields) and 
300 ‘shields* (pp, %.e. bucklers), which were either 
made of gold or else heavily overlaid with gold 
(1 K 10’®- “). When these were carried ofl by 
J-lliishak, K(dK)l)oam made ‘ brazen* (bronze) shields 
to take tln-ir place (i6. IP®*''^^). The ‘shields* 
found among the treasures of Hozekiah were also 
uobably made of one of the precious metals, or at 
east adorned with it (2 Ch 32-’).* Iloth the golden 
shields and the bronze were probably used only for 
state ceremonial; the war shield was doubtless 
either like the Koman scutum of leather stretched 


is true that taken as Hiphil partic. of pj is a 
possible nomen agentU, but it is probable that the 
Heb. metaphor was too bold for the Gr. and Syr. 
translators. Thus in Ps 84“ [83’^] the Heb. and 
An. give ‘ The Lord is a sun and shield,* while the 
LaX (followed by the Vulg.) timidly paraphrases 
iXeov Kal &\if}deiay dyair^ Kcpioy. Syram. (if rightly 
given in Eield) is also timid, ‘^Xioy yap Kal i/nepaa- 
TTiapiby Kl>pios (a transitive verb, probably 5c6<ret 
from the next clause, being understood). Jerome 
{Psalter, iuxta //e5.) gives ‘ Sol et scutum Dominus* 
here, and ‘clipens* in some other places quoted 
alx)ve, but in Ps 115®'“ (““®> he has ‘pro¬ 

tector* { = inr€pa(nriaTT^^). Ben Sira (51”^°^®) Heb.) 
w rites, * Give thanks to the Shield of Abraham * 
(in allusion to Gn 15’). 

In the one passage of the NT in wdiich ‘shield* 
occurs, the word is metaphorically applied to 
Christian faith (Eph 6’® dyaXa^6vT€S rhv dvpebv rrjt 
Trl<TT€(j}s, sumentes scutum fidci). In 1 Th 5® the 
apostle had urged his converts to put on OthpaKa 
vi(TT€(ji)s Kal dydirt)^, ‘ a coat of mail of faith and 
love * (see Bkeastplate) ; but during his Boman 
imprisonment his imagination was struck with the 
great Koman shield, and ho changed his metaphor, 
without, however, abandoning tlie thought that 
faith is the Christian’s vital defence. In the OT 
(Ps 91 [90] ^) God’s faithfulness is man’s shield ; in 
the NT the identilication of faith with the shield 
gives us the necessary complementary thought 
that on man’s side faith is needed in order tliat 


over a wooden frame, or like the Persian yippov of 
wickerwork. That .shields w-ere largely composed 
of some inllammable substance may oe inferred 
from such na.ssage.s as Ezk 39®, Ps 40® [45'®] LXX 
(cf. Is 9® liV). A shield w as overlaid w'ith plates, 
perhaps of bronze (cf. Job 41'® RVin, where the 
scales of the crocodile are compared with the 
nlatos of a shield); it was also lurnished with a 
l)oss (cf. Job 15“®), such as is shown on the Assyr. 
reliefs, passim. The Assyr. shields w-ere highly 
convex and sometimes round, sometimes irregular 
in shape, i.e. rectangular at the foot (for planting 
firmly against the ground) but pointed at tlie top. 

2. Use. —The shield was kept in a case when not 
in use (Is 22®; cf. Aristophanes, Aeh. 574, and 
Euripides, Andr. 617). It w-as anointed before 
battle to make its surface slippery (Is 21®; cf. 
IJriver on 2 S 1 ®', w ho ()notes Vergil, Mn. vii. 
620). In battle it sometimes had a ‘red’appear¬ 
ance (Nah 2® t^J), either because it was dyed red 
(A. B. Davidson, ad loc.), or because it was over¬ 
laid with burnished copper (Now^ack, llch. Archdo- 
logic, i. 364), or again because the leather itself might 
be described ns ‘ red,* D'n^ 'Odom being applied to 
the colour of the human skin (La 4"^). The large 
shield was much used in sieges as a stationary 
screen, from behind which the garrison on the 
walls might be assailed with arrows (2 K 19®®= Is 
37®®, Sir 37® Heb.). A largo shield w'as sometimes 
carried in battle by an attendant in front of his 
master (1 S 17“ Heb., LXX [A and Luc.], Peshitta, 
a verse om. in LXX B, but probably genuine). In 
times of peace shields w-ere hung in armouries, to 
the admiration of beholders (Ca 4\ Ezk 27'®). 

3. Metaphorical use of the term * shield.' —In the 
OT God’s favour (Ps 5’®^’®^) and His faithfulness 
(Ps 9D [90*]) are compared to a shield, cf. ‘the 
shiehl of thy salvation’ (Ps 18®® [17®®]). By a 
still bolder metaphor in several other places God 
Himself is called the ‘.shield’ (p:?) of His people 
or of His saints I Gn 15*, Ut 33®®, Ps 3® W 18*^®® 
[17®*®'] 3.3 [32]» 69“ [58'®] 84®-“ [83'®*'®] 115®'“ 
[113'7*'®], Pr 2’ 30® [24®«]. In all these passages 
the LXX tr. fjp either by birtpaamaTTfi^ (once 1*8 3^ 
by dvrCXiif.\irT(ji>p) or by some form of the verb vrep- 
vLCTwi^w, The Peshitta follows a similar course. It 

* But see note ad loc, in the Uamb. Bible. 


God’s prollered protection may be embraced. 

W. Emery Barne.s. 

SHIOGAION, SHIGIONOTH.— See art. Psalms, 
p. 154'* f. 


SHIHOR (I’ln';?’, nh^). — A w-ord meaning 

‘ black’ or ‘ turbid,’ from to be black (Ca 1®). 

1. In 1 Ch 13® Shihor of Egypt {6pia AlyurrTov; 
Sihor JEgupti) and the entering in of Hamath are 
mentioned as the southern and northern limits of 
the kingdom of Israel in the time of David. The 
same (or similar) limits recur in 1 K 8®®, w here ‘ the 
w’fl-dy {nahal) of Egypt’ takes the place of ‘Shihor 
of Egypt.’ In Jos 13® (^ dolKTjros i] Kara irphaojiroy 
hlyvTTTov, Jluvins turhidus) the southern limit of the 
land that had not been conmiered when Jo.shua w-as 
grown old is said to have been ‘ the Shihor w hich 
is before Egypt,’ and the northern one w-as the 
entering in ot llamath (v.®). Elsewhere the S.W. 
limit of the Promised Land is ‘ the w-(ldy of Egyj»t*: 
Nu 34®'®; cf. Ezk 47 i »-20 431 . 8 . 8 ^ Egypt 

(River of). The southern boundai-y of Judah, 
also, W'hich corresponded with that of the Promised 
Land, ‘w-ent out at the w-Ady {naJutl) of Egypt, 
and the goings out of the border were at the sea* 
(.los 15**). In the same chapter (v.“) the territory 
of Judaii is said to have extended * unto the w-Ady 
of Egypt and the great sea.* In each of the above 
passages the nahal referred to as forming the 
southern boundary of the Promised Land is the 
same, and it must have been a w-ell-known and 
w-ell defined feature. Such a feature is found 
in the WOdy el-Arish, which, with its many 
branches, drains nearly the whole of the desert 
ct-Tih. The ‘ nahal of E^pt ’ (2 K 24’, Is 27'®) and 
the ‘ TTorafibs of Egypt* (Jtu 1*) are also of course 
the Wddy el-\Aris)i. In Isaiah the LXX reads 
'VLvoKopot)po)v, now el'Arish. Whether, however, 
this is the same as the Shihor is disputed. It is 
80 taken by some {e.g. Knobel, Keil, Kdnig [Fiinf 
neue arab. Landschaftsnamtn im AT, 1902, p. 37]), 
but Del. {Farad. 311) and Dillm. regard it as the 
easternmost or Pelu.siao arm of the Nile ; while. 


according to Brugsch [Steininschrift u. Bihelwo^'t, 
153], it i.s Shi-Hor, or the ‘ Homs caual,’ mentionea 


in lists of the Ptolemaic period as flowing by the 
border-city of Tliiru or Xa-r (see under Shur). 
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2. Shihor is certainly the Nile in *the seed of 
Shilior’ (Is 23* (Tvipixa. ixerapdXujp [")nic> confused with 
ino; see vv.** ®^], Nilns); and in ‘ the waters of 
Shihor* (Jer 2^® Cdup Vrjibp {aqua turhida)). 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHIHOR-LIBNATH B r(? Kal 

Aa^apdO, A Sctw/j k. A. ; Sichor et Labanath),--A 
natural feature near, and apparently to the south 
of, Carmel, to which the territory of Aslier ex¬ 
tended (Jos 19^), Eusebius and Jerome {Ono7n.) 
take Shihor and Libnath to be two distinct places; 
but modem commentators consider Shihor-iibnath 
to be a river. The meaning of Libnath is ‘white,* 
and some authorities have taken the words to 
mean ‘ the class river,* which they identify with 
the Belua (rlin. v. 19),—now the Nahr Ndmdn ,— 
a little south of Acre. Tlie Belus, liowever, is to 
the north of Carmel, whilst the boundary of Asher 
included Dor (Jos 17“), which lay to the south. 
The Shihor-iibnath was most probably tlie Nahr 
ez-Zerka, which has been identified with the river 
Croco<leilon (of Ptolemy, V. xv. 6, xvi. 2; Pliny, 
V, 19)—tlie soutliern boundary, according to Pliny, 
of Piimnicia (so Keil, Dillinann, et al.). Shihor^ one 
of the names of the Nile (Ts 23*, Jer 2**), may have 
been given to this river because there were crocodiles 
in it;—they are still found in the Nahr ez-Zerka. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHIKKERON ; B i^o/cxw^, A 'kKKapujpd ; 
Srrhrona), —A place on the northern boundary of 
Judah, mentioned between Ekron and Mount 
Baalah, the next place westward being Jabneel 
(Jos 16”). The Targum has the form Shicaron, 
Eusebius {Onom.) Zax<^pdp, Jerome (Onoin.) Sacho- 
rona. The site is unknown (so Dillm.). Tobler 
{Drit, Wand, p. 25) identified it with Khurhet 
Sukereir; but this place lies between Jabneel 
{Yehnah) and Aslidod {Kftdud)^ and is about 4 
miles south-west of Jabneel. C. W. WiLSON. 

SHILHI {^n )^; BA in 2 Chron. 2aXe(, B in 
1 icings A in 1 Kings ^iaXaXd, Luc. in both 

XeXeeL ).—Father of king Asa’s wife Azubah, who 
was queen-mother in the reign of Jehoshaphat 
(1 K 2 Ch 20*^). It is unusual for the queen- 
mother’s father to be named in tlie summaries 
of the earliest reigns. Besides 8hilhi, Absalom 
(I K 15, Abishalom) and (2 K 8'®-*®) Ahab (or Omri) 
are the only certain cases. 

SHILHIM ; LXX B A : Vulg. 

Slh'rn). — A town of Judali, in the Negeb, or 
South, which is mentioned between Lebaoth and 
Ain (Jos 15**). The site was lmkno^^ n to Eusebius 
and Jerome {Onom, s. ^aXeel, Sclei), and has not yet 
been recovered. In the list of towns allotted to 
Simeon (Jos 19®) its place is taken by Sharuhen, 
and in 1 Ch 4*' by Shaaraim (see Shaaraim, No. 2). 

h'rora the reading of the LXX, it has been 
erroneously supposed that Shilhim and Ain are the 
Salim and Acnon of Jn 3**. See Salim, 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHILLEM, SHILLEMITES. — See Suallum, 

No. 7. 

SHILOAH.— See Sitelah and Siloam. 

SHILOH (usually nV, 8 times thrice ^W, Gn 
49'® [see the next art.] ; originally, as the 
gentilic ‘Shilonite* shows, p?'; LaX Si;Xw, 
Jg B 2r^X«p).—The situation of 

Shiloh is, in Jg 2P®, described with unusual min¬ 
uteness : it is said to lie ‘ on the north of Beth-el, 
on the east side of the highway that goeth up 
from Both-el to Shecliem, and on the south of 
LebOnilh.’ The position of the modern Seiliin 
corresponds exactly with this description: as the 
traveller now journeys along the great north road 


which leads to NAblus (the ancient Shechem), he 
passes Beittn (Betli-el) at 10 miles from Jerus.; 
at about 8 miles N. of Beittn (near Sinjil), if he 
turns to the right for about a mile, and then, at 
Turmus'Aya, turns northwards and crosses a small 
plain, he will see rising before him, at miles 
N.N.E of Beittn, the large rounded Tell, on the 
summit of which is the ruined site of SeilAn; N. of 
the Tell runs the Wady Seilhn, and going down 
this to the W. he will rejoin the high road at a 
point 10 miles N. of Bcittn, and a little E. of 
el-Lubbdn, evidently the Le)>6nfth of Jg 21'^ 3 
miles N.N.W. of Seilfin. The most noticeable 
feature in the natural situation of Soil fin is its 
seclusion. ‘On the E. and N. it is shut in by 
bare and lofty hills of grey limestone, dotted over 
with a few fig-trees; * only on the 8. is it open to¬ 
wards the plain just mentioned. The Tell on 
which Seilfin stands is some 1800 ft. in length from 
N. to S., and 900 ft. from E. to W. ; the Wady on 
the N. is a deep valley, in the sides of which are 
many rock - cut sepulchres; at the head of the 
valley on the E., about 3 mile from the Tell, 
there is a fine spring of water. Tlie site consists 
of nothing more than ‘ the ruined houses of a 
modern village, with here and there fragments of 
masonry which may date back to Crusading times, 
especially one sloping scarp.* The vineyards (Jg 
21 ^. 21 ) Shiloh have disappeared ; but the traces 
of terraces, still visible on the sides of the Toll, 
show that once it was actively cultivated. Below 
the top of the hill, on the N. of the ruins, a kind 
of irregular quadrangle, some 400 ft. from E. to 
W., and 80 ft. from N. to S., has been hewn 
roughly out of the rock; it has been conjectured 
that this was the site of the ancient sanctuary (see 
below). Leaving the Tell on the 8,K., traces of an 
ancient road, about 10 ft. wide, are visible. At the 
S.E. foot of the Tell there is a small disused 
mosque, shaded by a fine oak tree; and, some 600 
yds. S.E. of this, a building which seems to have 
been once a synagogue, 37 ft. square, built of good 
masonry (see further particulars m Gu6rin, Samaritt 
ii. (1875) 21-23; PEFMem, ii. 307-370, with a plan 
of the Tell; Conder, Tent Work^, 44-46). 

Shiloh is mentioned frequently in the earlier 
history of Israel. It lay in the territory of Eph¬ 
raim, 12 miles S. of Shechem. It was tne spot at 
which, after leaving Gilgal, the ark and tent of 
meeting were stationed, and where also, according 
to tradition, Josliua divided the land by lot be¬ 
tween the tribes (Jos 18®* ®*JE ; 18' 19®' 21* 22®* '* 
P). It continued to be the principal Isr. sanctuary 
throughout the period of the Judges (cf. Jg 18^' 
‘all the time that the house of God was in Shiloh*) 
till the age of Samuel (1 S 1-4). The narrative of 
Jg 21'®"**—which, whatever may be the case with 
some other parts of Jg 19-21, is certainly ancient— 
introduces us to a primitive stage of religious feel¬ 
ing and practice in Israel: we hear of ‘ Jahweh*s 
pilgrimage,* held annually in Shiloh, and of the 
maidens of Shiloh coming out to dance in the 
choruses (cf. Ex 15*® 32'®); the feast, to judge from 
the terms in wliich it is spoken of, seems (like that 
of Shechem, Jg 9*^) to have been at this time 
I hardly more than a local village festival, though it 
may have already been attended by pilgrims from 
the neighbourliood, and in 1 S 1-2 appears to liaye 
developed into an early form of wliat is called in 
JE the ‘pilgrimage of Ingathering’(Ex 23'® 34**), 
or (D, P, and later) the ‘pilgrimage of Booths * (cf. 
Wellh. /list. 94): on the particular occasion referred 
to, the Benjamites, laying wait for the women in 
the vineyards, captured them, and carried them 
home as wives. In 1 S 1-4 (cf. 14®, 1 K 2*^) Eli and 
his two sons are priests at Shiloh ; the ark is still 
there, till it is carried off (4®®^*) to be a protection 
to the Israelites in their battles with the Philis* 
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tines; a pilgrimage is made to it ‘ from year to 
year* [cf. l*^]: so Ex 13^^ Jg 11^ 

21*®), for purposes of sacrifice, at the ‘coming 
round of the days* (1®®, cf. Ex 34®®), i.e, at the 
arrival of the new year, when the pilgrimage of 
Ingathering (TP^n ao Ex. /.c.) was held; Elkanah 
and his household go up to it regularly (1®* 2*®**) 
from their home—probably (see llAMAH, 6) either 
at Rfi-m-allah, 12 miles to the S.W., or at Beit 
Rima, 12 miles to the W. ; and the youthful 
Samuel i.s presented there to Jahweh, to minister 
before Him (1®®'®* 2** etc.). The sanctuary in which 
the ark is, is however no longer, as in the Pent., 
a ‘ tabernacle * or ‘ tent ’ ; it is a fixed structure, 

a ‘temple* (V'l 1® 3®) or ‘house* (P*®^), with a 
‘door-post* (nn ]9 1®) and ‘doors* (n'ln^-n 3**): see, 
further, Tabkunaclk. The representation in 1 S 
1-4, taken as a whole, points to the existence 
of a more considerable religious centre, and a 
more fully organized system of religious observ¬ 
ances, than appear to be implied by the terms 
of Jg 21*®’®*. Tlie sanctua^ of Shiloh is not, 
however, after 1 S 1-4, again referred to in the 
history ; and it seems in fact that, shortly after 
the events narrated in these chapters, it was de¬ 
stroyed, probably by the Philistines; inch. 22(v.**cf. 
with 14®), it may be observed, the priesthood settled 
formerly at Shiloh appears at Nob. The recollec¬ 
tion of this disaster was so vividly impressed upon 
the people’s memory that long afterwards Jeremiah 
could refer to it as a token of what J" might do 
then to His temple in Jerusalem (Jer 7*® ‘But go 
ye now to my place [i.c, my sacred place], which 
was in Shiloh, where I caused my name to dwell at 
the first, and see what I did to it for the wicked¬ 
ness of my people Israel,’ v.*^; 26* ‘ I will make 
this house liae Shiloh,’ v.®); and it is alluded to 
also by a late psalmist (Ps 78®® ‘ He forsook the 
dwelling-place of Shiloh, the tent he had caused 
to dwell among men ’). It is indeed very possible 
that the narrative of this disaster formed the 
original sequel of 1 S 4*‘’-7*, and that when the 
Book of Samuel assumed its present form it was 
omitted to make room for 7®-8. Shiloh itself, 
however, continued to bo inhabited; for the pro¬ 
phet Ahijah, who promised Jeroboam the kingdom 
of the ten tribes, was a native of it (1 K 11®® 12*® 
[=2Ch 10*®] 15®® ; cf. 2Ch9®®) ; and Jeroboam’s wife 
wont there to consult him when her husband was 
ill (1 K 14®* ; SCO also Jer 41®. 

Though a few niedioQval wrlterti were acquainted with the 
alto of Sliiloh (Moore, Judfjen, p. 461 7^.), it was practically un¬ 
known from tlio tiiuH of Jerome till it was rediscovered by 
Robinson, ll/iP ii. 208-270. Cf. Stanley, SP Jerome 

speaks of tiie remains of an altar as just visible there: A'ln- 
taph. Paulan (iv. 2, p. 670, ed. Buned.), ‘(^uid narrem Silo, in 
<]ua alture tlirutum hodicquo monstratur?’; Comm, on Zepb 
11^ (iii. 1066), ‘ vix altaris fundamonta inonstrantur.' 

, S. R. Driver, 

SHILOH (nW, Sam, nV), Gn 49*®.—i. In ex¬ 
amining the various interpretations that have boon 
given of this passage, it will bo convenient to 
take first those adopted by AV and RV, or admitted 
into RVm. There are four of them. 

(1) ‘ Until Shiloh come.’—'Fliis rendering did not 
appear in any translation of the Bible before the 
Ifith cent., though some authority for it might 
have been found m a fanciful Talin. passage. The 
Wyclif VSS followed the Vulg. {qui mittendus est, 
reading app.arently : ‘ till he come that shall be 
(or is to ho) sent.* Coverdale’s Bilde of 1535 ha.s ‘ till 
the worthye come.* Seb. MUnster’s version (1534) 
was the first to treat the word as a name : quotesque 
venial Silo, John Rogers (1537) has ‘until Sylo 
come.* Matthew, Taverner, the Great Bible, and 
the Bish^s* Bible all adopt it: ‘ till Shiloh come.* 

The dimculty in the way of this rendering is to 
find a meaning for Shiloh as a designation of the 
Messiah. The only indication of a desire to make 


it a proper name appears in the Talm. passage 
alluded to above, Sank. 986 : ‘ Rab said, The world 
was created only for the sake of David ; Samuel 
said, It was for the sake of Moses; R. Yochanan 
said. It was only for the sake of the Messiah. 
What is his name? Those of the school of R. 
Sliila say, Shiloh is his name, as it is said “ Until 
Shiloh come.’* Those of the school of R. Yannai say, 
Yinnon is his name, as it is said (Ps 72*), Before 
the sun let his name be propagated {yinnon). Those 
of the school of R. Chaninah say, Chaninah is his 
name, as it is said (Jer 16*®), For I will give you 
no favour {hanlna).' This attempt to connect 
the Messiah’s name with that of some favourite 
teacher, of course renders the passage worthless as 
an authority. 

Even ns a title Shiloh cannot be legitimately 
supported. It has been taken as an abstract noun 
put for a concrete, ‘ till rest (or a rest- or peace- 
aiver) come.* This interpretation has been adopted 
by Vater, Justi, Rosenmuller, Winer, Baumgarten- 
^usius, Ilengstenberg, Roinke, Gesenius {Lex.)y 
Murphy, and others, though many of these writers 
understand by the pcace-giver oolomon or some 
other earthly ruler, not the Messiah. But the 
philological difficulties in its way are very great. 
The form nV presupposes a vero or wliich 
does not exist. It cannot be legitimately derived 
from Besides, this verb is so often associated 

with the idea of careless, worldly ease, that a title 
of the Messiah is not very likely to have been 
derived from it. 

A different justification of Shiloh = Messiah is 
attempted in the Targum pseudo-Jonathan, and 
the MT may rest on it. It makes it moan 
‘ his son.* But there is no Hcb. word St. 

Even could these difficulties bo surmounted, a 
greater one remains in the way of the AV and 
IIV rendering. The announcement of the Messiah 
by name or title is out of place in a patriarchal 
blessing. Even a late editor would not so glar¬ 
ingly have violated the proprieties of time. The 
absence of NT reference is also strongly against 
such an interpretation. 

(2) * Until he come to Shiloh.* This has much 
in its favour. Shiloh, wherever else it occurs, 
denotes the Ephraimite town. It is natural to take 
it so here. Jjie construction of the sentence and 
the parallelism both suggest this rendering. In 
1 S 4^® the very phrase occurs, nV 

Taken so, the clause is understood to refer to 
the assembling of Israel as a nation at Shiloh 
(Jos 18*), when Judah may ho supposed to have 
lost the pre-eminence or tribe-leaaership held by 
it in the wanderings (Nu 10**, Jg 1®* *®, Jos 15). 
This interpretation does not necessarily affect the 
Messianic character of the whole passage, though 
it no longer attaches the thought to the word 
Shiloh. The view is undoubtedly an attractive 
one. We see Judah, the honoured of his brethren, 
marching in triumphal progress to the national 
sanctuary, and there laying down the emblems of 
authority in order to enjoy the fruits of peace, 
while the nations around bow submissive to his 
sway. And if, as seems not unlikely, an effort 
was made to constitute Shiloh a political as well 
as a religious centre, thus anticipating Jems., this 
interpretation becomes still more attractive. 

The objections to it are twofold. First, and 
pghp seem to suggest sovereignty rather than more 
tribal pre-eminence (see art. LAWGIVER, vol. iii. 

83*). The historical difficulty is still greater. 

o particular place is assigned to Judah in the 
histories in connexion with Shiloh. Indeed its 
r61e took it, not to Shiloh, but to Hebron and its 
neighbourhood. To obviate this difficulty some 
commentators supply a general subject to the verb, 
•till one or the people come.* But, even so, an 
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objection remains. It is out of keeping with the 
spirit of the patriarchal blessings to alfix a limit 
to the prosperity of a tribe. In the case of Judah 
especially, we should expect a further outlook, and 
it seems too violent to explain ‘Judah will lead till 
Canaan is subdued and after.* [Cf., however, the 
use of in Ps 110* 112®; see Oxf, Ueb, Lex. s ny, j 
II. lb]. 

Many good names, however, support the render¬ 
ing just discussed. Among them are Eichhorn, 
Herder, Ewald, Bleek, Delitzsch, Dillmann [pro¬ 
visionally ; but thinking (so also Holz.) that a 
really satisfactory explanation is not to be found], 
S. Davidson, Strack(and Kodiger, TAe.?., giving pro¬ 
minence to the idea of peace or rest in Shiloh). 
Influenced by the objections stated above, Hitzig, 
Tuch, and G. Baur would translate as long as^ 
on the analogy of Ilor. Od, iii. 30. (7-9); cf. Verg. 
^n, ix. 446-449. But Shiloh had been deatri^ed 
long before Judah obtained real supremacy, it is 
as a fallen rival to Jerusalem that prophets allude 
to the place. 

(3) ‘Until that which is his shall come.* This 
follows the reading a poetical equivalent of 

It was presumably the reading of the LXX 
(and Theod.), who render 8lp fKdxi rd droKeC/ieva 
aiLfTtf, * till the tilings reserved for him come.* This 
is adopted, with some hesitation, by Driver. But, 
as Dillm. says, id for the relative in an apparently 
Judican text would be very strange. The inde¬ 
terminate expression of the Messianic hope is in 
its favour. 

(4) ‘Until he come whose it is.* This follows a 

variant reading of LXX (J dTr^Acetrai, a reading lend¬ 
ing itself so readily to Christian exegesis that we 
do not w'onder at its adoption by the Fathers, 
e.g. Justin, Ap. i. 32 (supplying snortly after rd 
pa<r[\etoy)f Ignat. Phil, (longer form), Iren. IV. x. 
2, Origen (frequently). It was adopted also by 
Onl>elos (‘the Messiah, whose is the kingdom’), 
the Peshitta, and Sa’adya (loth cent.). Tlie ren¬ 
dering is, however, a doubtful one, though it is 
adopted by Gurikel; for the subject ‘it’ (mn) is 
missing: Uakdos’ version is a paraphrase which 
may or may not be legitimate. Ezk 21®^ (Heb.) 
presents a somewhat similar phrase "’ll i 

; but the subject in the relative clause is 
here expres.sed. Still, whether original or not, 
this reading seems to express a right sense; cf. 
(6) below. 

ii. Other suggestions are—(1) ‘Till tranquillity 
come.’ This assumes the existence of a very 
possible or = peace. But it leaves the 
sentence without an explanation of SV], ami the 
parallelism suffers. It has the support of lieuss, 
Knobel, Friedlander. 

(2) ‘ Till he comes to peacefulness or a place of 
rest’ (also nW). So Kurtz, Oeliler, and Perowne. 

(3) ‘Till he comes to that which is his own.* 
So Orelli {AKiest. Weiss, von d. Vollendung des 
Gottesrcichcs, 1882, p. 13711. [ = OT Proph. 117 ff.]), 
comparing Dt 33^; and apparently Ball. 

(4) Lagarde {Onom. Sacra, 1870, ii. 96), compar¬ 
ing Mai 3*, conjectures, as Matthew Hiller had done 
before him, rh'i<'^—his desired one. This is accepted 
by Bickell {Carm, VT Metrice, 1882, p. 188). Driver 
oojects that the word savours of Syr. rather than 
Heb., and that the sense asked is not suitable here. 

(5) Wellhausen, in his Geschichte, p. 375 (1878), 
threw out the suggestion that was a gloss 
explanatory of ‘ Till he come to whom is the 
obedience,* etc. But this destroys the parallelism 
and the symmetry of the verse. 

(6) AVellh. {Comp. 321), abandoning (6), thinks 
that the verse denotes in some way an ideal limit 
of time, the coming of the Messiah, and pre¬ 
supposes (as in fact the terms of vv.®* * do likewise) 
the Davidic monarchy [he does not say clearly 


how he understands nS'»]. This view of the pas¬ 
sage certainly seems correct. In spite of the diffi- 
cuTties connected with the words do seem to 
refer to the transition of the power of Judah into 
the hands of an ideal ruler. 

(7) Cheyne {Isaiah, ii. [1884] Essay iv.) thinks the 
text was once fuller, and would read nS nc'v or d^v. 

(8) Neubauer, Athenceum, May 30th, 1885, pro¬ 
poses to read dSw, i.c, Jerusalem, ‘until ho come 
to Salem* (cf. Ball), with allusion to the establish- 
inent of the Davidic kingdom. This, of course, 
implies that nar has the meaning ‘ leader’s staff,* 
not ‘sceptre’ (cf. p. 500*^ bottom). 

It may be noticed that the Messianic tone of 
the passage is independent of the reading of this 
clause, being conveyed by the clause succeeding it. 

Litkraturr. — Besides alx>vQ citations and references eeo 
Driver in Camb. Journal qf Phil. vol. xiv. No. 27, 1886 
(synopsis and explanation of Eabtin. and other Interoretations), 
and Expositm^ 3rd scries, vol. ii. [18851 p. 10 ff.; S. Davidson, 
Introd. to OT, vol. i.; KurU, Hist. Old Covenant, vol. li.; 
the Oomm. on On 49^0; and the hist, and exeg:. discussion in 
O. Baur, AlUest. IVeismgunff (1601), 227-290. 

A. S. Aglkn. 

SHILONITE ; in 2 Ch 9-» ; 10*^ Noh 

IP —Gentilic name from Shiloh (which see 
ad init. p. 449“). It is applied in the OT to 1. 
Aiiijah (see vol. i. p. 56“). 2. A Judahite family, 
settled at Jerusalem after the Exile, Neh IP (Av 
wrongly Sliiloni), 1 Ch 9®. In tliese last two 
passages we should proh. read Shelanite (cf. 
Nu 26-®), i.e. descendant of Shklah, one of the 
sons of Judah. The LXX readings are : B 
pdrm (IK ir^ 12*® 15-®, 2Ch 10*®), 

(1 Ch 9®), AyjXuvi (Neh 11®) ; A (in the same three 
groups of passages, respectively) XrjXufrlTYis, 'Sirjktapl, 
Luc. (in Neh IP) ^riXcjvel. 

SHILSHAH {ni;;hid ; BA SaXcurd, Luc. 2eXe/a(rdi^).— 
An Asherite, 1 Cli 7®^ 

SHIMEA —1* See Shammua, No. 2. 2. 

A Mcrarite, 1 Ch (B 2 o/xed, A 2 a/xd, Luc. 

Xapad). 3. A Gershonite, 1 Ch ( 2 :e/xad). 4. 

See SuAMMAH, No. 2. 

SHIMEAH (nKCif’ ; B 2f/x.ad, A Sa^icd, Luc. Sagad). 
—A descendant of Jehicl the ‘father* of Gibeon, 

1 Cli 8 ^*, called in 9'*® Shimeam ( 0 ^ 9 ?^ ; Bfc< Luc. 
^apad, A Xapd). 

SHIMEAM.— Sec Shimeah. 

SHIMEATH or nyi??'; LXX in 2 Kings 

^lefxovdO, B in 2 Chron. Xapd, A Xa/LidO, Luc. Xapadd). 
—One of the murderers of king Joash of Judah is 
called son of Shiineath (2 K 12-* (Heb. 2 Ch 24^). 
His own name in 1 Kings is given as Jozacar. But 
the evidence of 2 Chron., and in a less degree 
the witness of Hob. MISS, suggest that the name 
was originally Jehozabad (see JozACAR). This is 
the name of the second assassin also. It is there¬ 
fore significant that in the text of 2 Cliron. the 
one is nyoB^’p and the other nnD*^'j 3 . It becomes 
highly probable that the historian named one 
assassin only, and that a second has been created 
by dittography and textual corruption. If so, 
Shimeath is probably the original of the variants 
I Sbomer, Shimrith, and Shimeath. In the present 
text of 2 Chron. Shimeath is plainly a woman, an 
Ammonitess. But in the light of the hypothesis 
here maintained there is equal reason to adopt the 
adtemative ‘Moabite* from the following clause, 
and the one throws doubt on the other. Probably 
Shimeath’s Ammonite nationality belongs to a 
later amplification of the narrative. It is then 
most natural to suppose that the father of Jozacar 
(Jehozabad) was named Shimeath, and not his 
mother. vdbI < to hear * is the root of a number of 
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proper namcB both in Hebrew and the cognate 
languages (Shirnea, JShiniei, etc.). 

W. B. Stevenson. 

8HIMEATHITES (o'nv9¥> ; BA Luc. 

'Za^aBelv ),—A minor subdivision of the Calebites 
(I Ch 2®*). They are rei>resente(l os belonginfj 
to that section or generation which inhabited 
districts near Jcrn.saTem. They appear to be a 
dependency of Bethlehem as the text stands (cf. 

Possibly they are named as one of the 
* families of the scribes which dwelt at Jabez.* 
In that case it is unlikely that the name is derived 
from the name of a place. The Vulgate does not 
transcribe, it translates resonantes, Wellh. {dc 
Gentibus, 1870) implicitly suggests the meaning 
Hinditionists* (p. 30). This would no doubt 
stamp the record as a description of the post- 
exilic distribution of the population of Judah 
^yy uob-M according to Wellh.’s conjecture). Simi¬ 
larly, but in appearance less logically, the state¬ 
ment: vancyites (Vulg. tr. of ‘ Tirathites *) ct 
resonantes ideo scrihnniur eo qiiod assidiie in 
Le(je Dei et in Prophetic vers(W(intur (Jerome, 
OperUf ed. Vallar.^ iii. 855). But the Shimeatliites 
may be distinct from the ‘families of the scribes,’ 
and the name may denote the inliabitants of a 
locality other than Jabez. The state of the text 
even suggests that they were a dependency of 
some otlier town tlian Bethlehem, now unnamed. 
It is not clear w’lio are designated ‘ Kenites ’ by 
the last cJaiise of v.®®. The Kenites were closely 
allied to the Calebites. See, further, Wellh. de 
Gentibus ; also art. GENEALOav, § IV. 39. 

VV. B. Stevenson. 


8HIME1 B always, A JSe/uel always 

except in Samuel and Kings).— 1. Second son of 
Gerslion, Ex 6^^, Nu 3^8- 1 Ch 6^^ 23’* In 

Zee 12*8 ‘the family of the Shimeites’ roO 

Zvjuei^t^) is e]>ecilied merely as a typi(;al instance of 
a division of the tribe of Levi, which would mourn 
apart from the other divisions. In 1 Ch 2:P 
Sliimei must bo a mistake for one of tlie sons of 
Ijibni or Ladan mentioned in the previous verso. 

2. ‘ A man of the family of the house of Saul,’ 
2 S 16®*!^ 19*«-83, 1 K ‘28- He is called son of 

Gera, by w hich it is probably meant that ho w as 
descended from Gera, son or grandson of Benjamin 
(Gn 46'“**, 1 Ch 8®* ®). The incident so graphically 
described in 2 S must not be regarded as an 
isolated outrage committed by an individual acting 
on a momentary impulse. Its true significance 
will bo seen when it is taken in connexion with 
the rebellion of Siieda a Benjamite (2S 2U), which 
occurred very shortly afterwards. The Benjamites 
never quite forgave David for his having prevailed 
over the house of Saul; and later on, when the 
great schism took place, the most important of 
the Benjaniite towns, such as Bethel and Jericho, 
sided against the Davidic dynasty. David cer¬ 
tainly was not directly icsponsihle for the death 
either of Abner or of Islvbosheth (2 S 3®’ 4**), but 
his complicity in their murders may very possibly 
have been suspected by Saul’s adlierents. It would 
he remembered, too, that David’s men had origin¬ 
ally formed a division of the Philistine army (I !828* 
29*9 that killed Saul and his three sons, and more 
recently seven of Saul’s sons had been sacrifice<l 
by the Gibeonites with David’s sanction (2 S 21®). 

When the king was returning in triumph, 
Shimei was among the first to greet him, ‘ the 
first of all the house of Joseph.’ Josejdius (yluf. 
VII. xi. 2) says that he assisted Ziha and the men 
of Judah in laying a bridge of boat^ over the river 
Jordan. In any case he poured forth an abject 
apology for his past misconduct, anti obtained a 
promise that his life would not be forfeited for it. 
As David’s strong sense of submission to God's 
will hod previouSy made liim restrain Abishai 


from taking summary vengeance on the insulterj 
so now, realizing that by the mercy of God he was 
beginning his reign atresh, he felt that it was 
fitting that the occasion should be marked by the 
customary exhibition of royal clemency (cf. 1 8 
lp8, 2 K 25-’’). Perhaps David never forgot that 
‘ grievous curse,’ every letter of wliich was signifi¬ 
cant, as w'as afterwards said (Jerome, Qu. Hcb.), or 
forgave the utterer of it; and a late (?) wTiter in 
1 K 2 records that years afterwards he recalled it 
in his dying charge to Solomon, and bade him 
devise some means whereby Shimei’s hoar head 
might be brought down to the grave with blood. 

This narrative, if taken as historical (which Wellh., Stode, 
and others deny it to he), has given rise to much dwcussiou. 
It has often been urged that, in acting as he did, David ‘kept 
the word of promise to tlie ear, and l)roke it to the hope.’ Let 
it at once be acknowledged that the spirit of David, if he ga\e 
the charge ascribed to him, was not that of Christ. Is there 
not an anachronism involved in the supposition that it should 
he? But, even apart from that, it does not seem likely that 
David's promise, as recorded by the historian, ‘ Thou shalt not 
die,* or, as recollected by himself, ‘ I will tiot put thee to death 
with the sword' (‘ non te Interflciam gladio sea lingua,’ Jerome, 
Qu. Ueh,\ could have been understood by Shlmei as an un¬ 
conditional one; and in fact, however strongly we may con- 
domn David’s unforgiving spirit, it cannot ho denied that 
Shimei’s execution was solely due to his own folly. ‘ His blood 
was upon his own head.' It should be noted that, in the agree¬ 
ment that Solomon made with him, ‘ the brook Kidron' (1 K 2*‘7) 
is to bo understood as meaning the city boundaries in any direc¬ 
tion. Shimei would not cross the Kidron when going to Gath. 

3. An eminent man who remained loyal to 
David when Adonijali rebelled (1 K 1®). It is 
very uncertain who he was. Jos. {Ant. vii. xiv. 4) 
vaguely calls him ‘David’s friend.’ Jerome {Qu. 
lied), in loc.) identifies him with No. 2. Other con¬ 
jectures are that ho was the same as No. 4 or No. 3. 

4. A brother of David (2 S 218*), otherwise 

known as Shammah (1 S 16® 17**), Shimeah (2 8 
L’P), and Shirnea (1 Ch 2^® 20’}. 6. The son of 

Ela, one of Solomon’s commissariat officers. His 
district was Benjamin (I K 4*®). 6. Brother of 
Zerubbabel (1 Ch 3*^ B om.). 7. Apparently 

grandson of Simeon (1 Ch 48®*‘-'7). He had six¬ 
teen sons and six daughters, and is specially noted 
as having been the most prolific or all his tribe. 
8. A Reubenite, son of Joel (I Ch 5**. A has Zcfieliy 
in the first occurrence of the name); possibly tlio 
same as Shema in v.* 9. B ^ofid, a Levite, son 

of ^lerari (1 Ch G'^**). 10. A Levite, in the pedi¬ 
gree of Asaph, David’s precentor (I Ch He is 

omitted in v.’-*®. 11. A Benjamite chief, 1 Ch 8**. 

See Shema, No. 2. 12. B ’E/xfcf, son of Jeduthun, 
who gave his name to the tenth course of Levites 
(1 Ch 25*^). His name is omitted in MT of v.®, 
but the LXX has it there after ‘Jeshaiah.’ 13. 
The Ramatliite (1 Ch 278^), one of David’s officers. 
He was ‘ over the vineyards.’ 14. A Levitt ‘ of the 
sons of Heman,’ in tiio reign of Hezekiah (2 Ch 
29***); one of those who took a leading part in the 
purification of the temple. Perhaps the same 
person is meant in 2 Ch 31*8- where he is the 
secemd Levitical superintendent over the ‘ oblations 
and tithes’ wliich were stored in the house of the 
Lord. 15. A Levite (Ezr 108® BA ISagou, X ^i^jxoOd ; 

1 Es 98 * Semeis). 18. A layman ‘ of the sons of 
Hashum ’ (Ezr 10®*, 1 Es 9®® Semei). 17. A layman 
‘of the sons of Bani’ (Ezr 10®®, 1 Es 9®^ Someis). 
These last three are in the list of those who 
married foreign wives. 18. A Benjamite in the 
pedigree of Mordecai (Est 2®), called in Ad. Est 11* 
Semeias. N, J. D. White. 

SHIMEON the name that appears else¬ 

where as Simeon ).—One of the sons of Harim, who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10®*; BA 
Luc. 'Lvixtibv, 

8HIM0N ( 1 * 10 '^?^ ; B A ^e^eniy, Luc. ]Sa/bd). 

— The eponym of a J udahite family, 1 Ch 4*. 
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BHIHRATH (n-jB«>; BA Xa/iafxie, Luc. Xa/iapel).— 
A Benjauiite, 1 Cn 

8HIHBI (ni?«>).— 1. A Simeonite, 1 Ch 4" (B 
Xapip, A Xapaplas, Luc. XaiM/xl}. 2. The father 
of one of David’s heroes, 1 Ch 11** (B Xapepl, A 
and Luo. Xafiapl). 3. Tlie eponym of a family of 
gatekeepers, 1 Ch 20'*^ {13A ^v\d(r<rovT€s [translating, 
as if Luc. Sa^tapO- -A. Levite, 2 Ch 29^* (li 
2a/A/Jpei, A and Luc. L'a/xjSpO* 

BHIMRITH.— See Siiimeath. 

SHIMRON —The fourth son of Tssachar, 

Gn 46^* (A ZajuLppd/JL, D 2ap./^pclv, Luc. 'Lajx^pd koX 
XapL^piv), Nu 26-^(13* XafiapdfjL, 13‘F XapLpdfi, A 
"AfjL^pdy, Luc. *AfJippd/jL)t 1 Ch 7^ (B 2e/xepu>*^, A 
XafipdfjL, Luc. Xojxppdv). The gentilic name Shim- 
ronites B* ^a/iapavel, B*^ '^ap.pafxd^ A 

' Afxpp 9 .fx€l, Luc. *Ap.ppa.fil) occurs in Nu 2(5--* 

SHIMRON ‘ watch-height’ ; B Zvfxodjv, A 

Zefipwp (Jos 19^®), A Xofiepujv (llMi A Hafxpibp (12*®); 
Senieron, Semron).—One of the towns whose kings 
Jabin, king of llazor, called to his assistance 
when he heard of Joshua’s conquest of Southern 
Palestine (Joa IP). It was afterwards allotted 
to the tribe of Zebulun (Jos 19'®). Its site is un¬ 
known ; Dillm. enumerates various conjectures. 
Neubauer (Giog. da Talmud^ p. 189) idenlilies it, 
very improbably, with the Simonia (nuid'd) of 
the Talmud, the Simonvxa of Josephus {Vit. § 24), 
now SemUniehf a small village, 5 miles west of 
Nazareth, and not far from Bethlehem {Beit 
Lahm)t which is mentioned with it in Jos 19^® 
iPEF Mem, i. 339). lliehin {IIWB) considers a 
site so far south in Lower Galilee unlikely, and 
would identify it with es-Semeiriyehf a village 
about 3 miles north of Acre, and not far from 
Kefr Yasif, 0 . W. Wilson. 

SHIMRON - MERON ; B Su/Aociv . . . 

Mapipdjdf A ^apLowp . . . ^a<ryd . . . Map<^p; Simeron 
Maron). — A Canaanite town, west of Jordan, 
whose king was amongst those whom Joshua 
smote (Jos 12-®). Comparing its position in the 
list with that of Shimron in the list given in Jos 
IP, it seems proba))le that the t>vo places are 
identical. The LXX treat Shimron and Meron 
as two places, and in this they are followed by 
Eusebius {Onom.). Possibly Shimron-meron was 
the full name of Shimron. Schrader {KAT^ p. 
163; cf. Del. raradicff, 286 f.) iden tides it with 
Samsimuruna, a Canaanite royal citv mentioned 
in inscriptions of Sennacherib, Esarhaddon, and 
Assurbanipal, and place.s it at eS’Serneirigeh, 
following Socin (in Baedeker’s Pnl.), See also 
Shimron. C. W. Wilson. 

8HIMSHA1 —The scribe or secretary of 

Rehum, Ezr 4®* (B Sapacra, Za/iai, 2a/Aeafy, 

2a/xc(Td ; A has lapiaal and Luc. ^a/iaias through¬ 
out). He is called in 1 Es 2^® Samellius. 

SHIN (ty) and BIN (jy).—The twenty-first letter 
of the Hebrew alphabet, and as such employed in 
the 119th Psalm to desimiate the 21st part, each 
verse of which in Heb. begins with this letter in 
one or other of its two forms. These are trans¬ 
literated in this Dictionary by sh and s respectively. 
On the question when the two forma of the letter 
began to be distinguished by the so-called dia¬ 
critical point, and for a strong plea in favour of 
the order shin-sin, instead of the customary sin- 
shiUf in Heb. Grammars and Dictionaries, see 
Nestle in Transactions of the IXth and Xlth 
International Congress of Orientalists (Semitic 
section). 


SHINAB (3^^r, "Zevvadp^ Sennaah),—Yhe king of 
Admah who was attacked by Cbedorlaomer and 
his allies (Gn 14^). The name has been supposed 
(cf, Erd. Delitzsch, Paradies, 294) to be the same 
as that of Sanibu who is mentioned by Tiglath- 
pileser ill. as king of Ammon. The reading, how¬ 
ever, is quite uncertain, the LXX form liaving tVje 
support also of the Sam. 

SHINAR(1V^^?»; LXX Xepuadp, E Gn IP; 

yi) 'Zevadp [Theod. 'Ltwadp] Du 1-; Sennnar ),—The 
name given, in the OT, to the country known as 
Babylonia, elsewhere called Babel or land of Babel 
{'€rez Babel)t from the name of its chief city. In 
Gn io*® it is described as the district in which 
were situated the four great cities of Babylonia, 
namely, Babel, Krech, Accad, and Calnch, which 
were the beginning of Nimrod’s kingdom, and 
in Gn IP it is spoken of as a place where there was 
a plain, wherein early migrants in the east settled, 
founded the city Babel or Babylon, and built a 
tower, afterwards known as ‘the I’owcr of Babel.’ 
In Is 11“ the Heb. ^hinar is rendered by the LXX 
as ‘ Babylonia,’ and in Zee 5“ by ‘ the land of 
Babylon,* thus showing that the two terms were 
practically synonymous. To all appearance Ellasar 
or Larsa, and the district of which it was capital, 
does not seem to have been included in this term 
(Gn 14^‘®), In Syriac Senar was used of the 
country around Baghdad (Ges. s,v.). 

The most common explanation of the word 
Shinar is, that it is derived from an earlier form 
of the Babylonian Sumer, ja. dialectic form of an m 
yet unfound non-Semitic Senger, just as dimmer is 
the dialectic form of the non-Semitic dingir, ‘ god.* 
It cannot be said, however, that this explanation, 
lausible as it seems to be, is entirely^satisfactory. 
ensen objects {ZKSF ii. 419) that Sumer stands 
for south Babylonia, whilst Shinar, on the con¬ 
trary, indicates the north, and he puts forward for 
consideration, whether Tindir, the name of the city 
of Babylon as the ‘ Seat of Life,* may not go back 
to an original form Singar (Singir), comparing, for 
the interchange between d and g, agar and its 
dialectic form adar. Like most of Jensen’s pro- 
osals, this is suggestive, but at the same time 
ardly convincing. Hommel, in the art. Baby¬ 
lonia (vol. i. p. 224'^), derives Shinar from Ki- 
Imgir through the intermediate forms Shingar, 
Shurnir (=Sumer), and Shimir, Ki-Imgir being an 
older form of Ki-Ingi, ‘ the region of Ingi,* which 
was rendered Sumer by the Semitic Babylonians. 
It will thus be seen that he does not recognize the 
force of Jensen’s objection with regard to the 
geographical position. 

One thing, however, is certain, and that is, that 
the Heb. Shinar to all appearance represents the 
whole of Babylonia, excepting the district of which 
Larsa was the capital (see nhoye). This being the 
case, it corresponus with the Kingi-Uraof the non- 
Semitic texts, which is translated in the bilingual 
inscriptions by the expression ‘ Sumer and Akkad * 
—that is to say, not only N. Babylonia, but S. 
Babylonia also. The question, therefore, naturally 
arises, whether a modification of Hornmers theory 
would not furnish the best explanation. That k 
changed, in the non-Semitic idiom, into is proved 
by the post-position for ‘ to,* which was pronounced 
either ku or ^u. This would produce the form SingU 
Ura, from which the Heb. Shin'ar {Sin dr) might 
easily have been derived.* It is noteworthy that, 
from the geographical point of view, such an ex- 
lanation of the word would leave nothing to be 
esired. 

The latest or one of the latest identifications of Shinar it 
with Sanbar ot the Tel el-Amarna tablets (Winckler26aaLondon 

* At least one compound group indicates the possible value ot 
a for the character &i, whilst two others suggest that of eiie. 
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No. 6). This, however, requires much further light before It 
can be admitted into the bounds of likely theories.^ The only 
statement with regard to Sanhar made by the letter in question 
is a reference to gifts which the king of U&tti (Heth, the 
llittites) and the king of Sanhar hod made to the writer, the 
king of /daftia. W. Max Muller (Asien und Europat P* 279) 
identifies Sanijar with %yyetrp», the modern Sinjar. 

Sumer, generally regarded as the Babylonian original of 
Shinar, is usually foumi coupled with the name of the sister- 
province Akka^l, of which the Accad of Gn IQio was the capital. 
As statefl above, the two provinces together are called Kingi- 
Ura in the non-Scniltic inscriptions, rendered, in the bilingual 
texts, by the words indt Su-m^-ri u Ak-ka-di-it ‘the laud of 
Sumer and Akkad.' The first component of the non-Scinitio 
equivalent, Kingi (also written Kengi). is explained as mdtUf 
‘country,’ and lira as Akkadu or Akkad. Kingi therefore 
meant ‘ countrjyr ’ par excelti''iic^.—\n fact, in the bilingual inscrip¬ 
tion of SamaS-sum-ukin (5 K. 62, 40ab). kingi-Ura is translate 
by the words mAl Akkadit ‘ the land of Akkad.* 

Tlio original language of the country of Shinar 
was to all appearance non-Somitic, ana it is very 
likely that, as already indicated, the Heb. word in 
quo.stion may be derived from that idiom. It is 
true that several Assyriologists (notably Hal6vy, 
the leader of the school) regard this language as 
being more or loss artificial (see art. Accad) ; but 
that it should be so is hardly likely, the idiom in 
question (often called Akkadian in England, and 
generally called Sumerian on the Continent) differ¬ 
ing coii.sidcrahly from Semitic Babylonian, not 
only in w’ords, but also in grammatical forms. 
Among the chief differences may bo cited the use 
of suffixes instead of prefixes to express the pre¬ 
positions or da-ni-kUt ‘ to his house,’ Jit. 

‘ house-his-to’), the use of long strings of verbal 
uelixes, sufljxc.s, or infixes {innan4al for inna4n- 
alt *it lie weighed,’*he opposed,’ lit. 

* hreast-liim-witli-(he)-8et ’), the use of compound 
words {ki'durt * seat,’ lit. ‘ place-(of)-8itting,’ (/w)- 
qtihbadijit ‘attendant,’ lit. ‘ (inan)-8tanding-before,’ 
sa-batf ‘ sabbath,* lit. * heart-rest,* ^a-/n//a, ‘heart- 
joy,’ and many others), and the numerical system, 
wfiich goes up to 6, and then begins a new series, 
combining the iiuinl>ers of the first {dS for ta-ai, 
‘ five-one^ = ‘ six,’ tmina for ia-v7ina, ‘five-two’ = 
‘seven,’ etc,). The objection that this ancient 
idiom cannot bo a real language, but only a system 
of writing, because the same or similar words occur 
in it and in Semitic Babylonian, is easily explained 
away by the fact tliat, when two nationalities live 
together, in close intercourse, words and phrases 
are extensively borrowed on both sides: and this 
was certainly the case here. 

In Bupi)ort of the contention that there W’as 
another race and another language in the land of 
Shinar than the Semitic, may bo cited the fact 
that the oldest sculptures give, to all appearance, 
examples of a race not jiossessing the Semitic type 
of the later Baljyloniaii.s, but one differing con¬ 
siderably from it. Tlic Semitic inhabitants of 
Shinar wore thick-set and muscular, os the 
cylinder-seals of Semitic work and the later monu¬ 
ments, such as the boundary-stone wdth the bas- 
relief of king Marduk-niidin-alu, show. The type 
of at least one section of the iion-Somitic inhabit¬ 
ants, on the other hand, wa.s slim and spare, and 
is illustrated by the bronze statuettes of the time 
of king(iudea(6'. 2701) B.C.), representing a kneeling 
ligure holding w'hat is gonerally regarded as a lire- 
stick ; the human figures found in bas-reliefs from 
J^agas; and tbo.s6 on a large number of cylin«ler- 
seals. It would, moreover, seem that tlie ancient 
inhabitants of Shinar were accustomed to do a 
thing which the Semites do only under foreign 
influence, namely, shave the hair from the face 
and head. This is sliown not only by the heads of 
statues and statuettes from TeMoh (the ancient 
Laga^), but also from numerous cylinder - seals 
ana impressions of cylinder - seals of the later 
Akkailian (or Sumerian) period, in which an ofli- 
cial is represented being introduced to the god 
whom he worshipped. The god himself, however, 


generally wears a beard. Whether they regarded 
the heaus of their divinities as being shaved or not 
is uncertain, as they are commomy represent^ 
wearing hats. 

In connexion with this may be mentioned, that the Great 
majority of the names of the deities of the Babylorrian pantheon 
are non-.Semitic, and this shows what a preponderating mfluence 
that pjirt of the population must have had. Indeed the religious 
system of the A8.syro-Babvlonians was probably to a groat extent 
alien, and the comparatively few Seuiitio divine names which 
arc found are to all appearance often applied to deities which 
were at first non-Semitic. 

As to the order of precedence of the two races— 
the non-Semites and the Semites—in occupyii^ 
the country, we have no certain information. It 
is worthy of note, however, that Nimrod, the 
founder of the great cities of the land of Shinar, is 
represented as a son of Cush (Gn 10®), and that 
in Gn IP the name Shinar is spoken of as if it 
existed before tbe foundation of Babylon and its 
tower,—in other words, both passages suggest that 
the non-Semitic occupation of Shinar preceded that 
of the Semites. This seems also to ue confirmed 
hy the indications of the ancient monuments of 
the country. The figures of non-Semitic type, foi 
the most part, precede those of the Semitic period 
in chronological order ; the earliest inscriptions are 
in the language which the majority of Assyriolo¬ 
gists regard os the non-Semitic (Sumerian or Akka¬ 
dian) idiom ; the con tract-tablets of the dynasty 
of Ur, called by Radau the fourth, are written in 
it, as are also, wholly or partly, numbers of tablets 
of the dynasty of Babylon (that to which Ham¬ 
murabi belonged), though Semitic Babylonian at 
this period begins to take its place. The Semitic 
renderings of the early non-Semitic texts are some¬ 
times as much of the nature of glosses as of real 
translations, for they are written, where possible, 
in the blank spaces left for that purpose Dotw’een 
the beginning and the end of the lines of the 
original text.* When not arranged thus, the non- 
Semitic text of these bilingual tablets occupies the 
first, third, and remaining alternate lines of the 
inscription, or the left-hand (or first) column. 

The early languages of Sliinar (Sumerian or 
Akkadian) are mentioned more than once in the 
inscriptions of Babylonia and Assyria. Thus the 
tablet S. 1190 is described as containing ‘two 
Sumerian incantations used (seemingly) for the 
stilling of a weeping child *; another fragment 
.says ‘the tongue of Sinner (?assumed) the likeness 
(of the tongue) of Ak(kad) *; whilst a third informs 
us that ‘ Akkad is above, §u(mer below),* but what 
this refers to is doubtful,—perhaps the position of 
the tablets of each dialect on the library shelves, 
or in the rooms. The tablet K. 11,856, a fragment 
which refers to ‘the great tablet-house,* states 
that ‘ tbe tongue of Akkad is in the third . . .* 
(?room, space, division). What these disconnected 
statements refer to in reality will probably for 
some time be a matter for discussion, but the 
existence of other languages than Semitic Baby¬ 
lonian in Shinar or ancient Babylonia can no 
longer be doubted. To the above indications that 
(his was the case may be added the fact that 
Sumer was called also kura Eme-lahat ‘ the land of 
the noble (or pure) tongue,* as Avell as Kingi. 

The bilingual lists qf Babylonia and Assyria distinguish the 
two diaieots, but do not mention by w'hat name the standard 
idiom (nrobably the older of the two) was known. The other, 
generally called by modern scholars ‘ the dialect,’ is distin¬ 
guished in the bilingual lists by the terra eme-sala, generally 
translated * ton^e (of) the woman,' or * women’s tongue,' per¬ 
haps BO called because it was softer, being more affectea by 
phonetic decay. The possibility that this refers to women of a 
conquered race taken as wives hy the oonquerors has been sug¬ 
gested, but seems unlikely. 

To all appearance the non-Semitic idiom and its 

• The tablet inscribed with the bilingual storj' of the Oreation 
is v^untten almost wholly in this way, and has therefore the 
appearance of a text in three columns. 
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dialect gave way to Semitic Babylonian about the 
time of the dynasty to which IJammurabi belonged, 
but when it finally ceased to be spoken is^ not 
knov/n. Compositions were probably made in it 
from time to time until a very late date. This is 
shown by the existence of a bilingual hymn con¬ 
taining the name of Assur - bani - /Ipli or Assur- 
banipal, though the text bears the appearance of 
an ancient composition into which that king’s 
name has been introduced. His brother Samas- 
sum-ukin (Saosduchinos), king of Babylonia, how¬ 
ever, seems to have had original compositions in 
this old language made for him, as in the case of 
the text referred to above (5 11. pi. 62). It is 
noteworthy that all these late inscriptions, made 
when the non-Semitic idiom was a dead language, 
are in the ‘dialect.* There is not much doubt 
that Semitic Babylonian was the language of the 
country from about B.c. 2000 onwards, and con¬ 
tinued in use until about the Christian era. 

Besides the archaic historical inscriptions, of 
which the best exami)les come from the French 
excavations at Tel-loh ; the brick-inscriptions, of 
wdiich most really ancient Babylonian sites furnish 
many examples ; and numerous short inscriptions 
on cylinder-seals, the bulk of the non - Semitic 
literature of Shinar consists of incantations, 
hymns, and penitential psalms. Several interest¬ 
ing but fragmentary historical inscriptions exist 
(accompanied by translations into the Semitic 
idiom), together with the remains of a chrono¬ 
logical text supposed to be that made use of by 
Bcrosus in his history. It is also worthy of note 
that several fragments of a glossaiy of the Semitic 
story of the Creation (art. Babylonia, voI. i. 
p. 220^, and Nimrod, vol. iii. p. 523“), or the story 
of Bel and the Dragon, imply that that composi¬ 
tion existed in the old language of Shinar, and 
that it was a ‘ dialectic * text. Classified lists of 
words, without Semitic translation, are also found. 
In all probability, however, many other inscrip¬ 
tions known only in their Semitic dress are really 
of non-Semitic origin. For an account of these, 
as also for a descrii)tion of the country, its history, 
etc,, see the article Babylonia. 

Literature, — Uadau, Early Babylonian History i Lenor- 
mant, Etudes Accadiennes, ii. 3, p. 70; Schrader, KA'i^ 118fT,, 
Keilinschr. u. (Jeschichtsforschuny^ 200, 633; Weisabach, Zur 
Lomng der Sumerischen Erage, Leipzig?, 1807 ; Pinchea, * Lan- 
guaiijes o( tho Early Inhabitants of Mesopotamia’ in JRAS, 
i884, p. 301 ff., ‘Sumerian or Cryploy:raphy,' ib, 1900, p. 76flf., 
343, 344, 651, 652; and the works mentioned at the end of the 
articles Accad and Babtloma. T. G. PINCHES. 

SHION ; B Ziuydf A ; Seon ).—A town 
of Issachar (Jos 19’*') mentioned between Ilapha- 
raim and Anaharath. Fusebius and Jerome {Onom.) 
place it near Mount Tabor. Its identification by 
Eli Smith with *Ayun esh-Sh'ain^ about 3 miles 
east of Nazareth, has been very generally accepted. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SHIPHI (’VD^? ; B 2a0dX, A Luc, 2w0el). 

—A Simeoiiite prince, I Ch 4^ W. 

SHIPHMITE.— See Shepham and Siphmoth. 

SHIPHRAH (n-iE?!; LXX the rendering 

also of n-jsv Zijiporah^ in Ex 2'’).~ One of the two 
Hebrew midwives, Ex P® (E). The name is prob¬ 
ably connected with the root ‘ to be beautiful * 
(Baentsch in Nowack’s JJdIcom.)- It is unlikely 
that it is a Hebraized form of an Egyptian name. 
See, further, Dillm.-llyssel, ad loc. 

SHIPHTAN (19?;?^; B 2a/Saf?(£, A lapaOdy, F 
2a0ard*#, Luc. [2]a0a^<£).—An Ephraimite prince, 
Nu 34«. 

SHIPS and BOATS nypp [only Jon 1^], ^; 


yaOs [only Ac 27’*^], TrXoioy, TrXoidpioy, <rf(d<^7j [only 
Ac 27***-®^]).—These are often referred to in the 
Bible, but to a very small extent in connexion 
with Israelitish history. In OT the most im¬ 
portant instances connected w'itli this people are 
the building of the fleet of Solomon at the port of 
Ezion-gel)er, at the head of the Ailanitic arm of 
the Bed Sea (1 K 9^); and another undertaking of 
a similar kind in the reign of Jehoshai)hat, which 
had a disastrous result (1 K 22^^’). In NT we have 
the voyages of St. Paul, especially the last into 
Italy (Ac 27).* The voyage of Jonah belongs to 
another category. 

The Phcenicians were by far the most successful 
navigators of ancient times; and the history of 
the art of shipbuilding amongst Eastern nations 
can be very clearly followed in connexion with 
the history of this remarkable people (see Great 
Sea). Originally settled on tlie shores of the 
Erythrccan Sea (Persian Gulf),t they had become 
familiar with navigation in a rude form before 
tlieir migration to tae shores of the Mediterranean 
about B.c. 1500, and carried with them tho art of 
shipbuilding to their new bome.ij: Perhaps in 
botli countries this art did not extend beyond the 
construction of rafts, or canoes hollowed out of 
trunks of trees (Monoxyhe ); but as time went on 
these would give place to boats, built with a keel, 
and ribs covered with canvas and daubed with 
pitch. The models of boats found amongst Phee- 
nician remains are of a very rude and simple 
form.§ From a Cyprian inoaol, represented by 
Count L. di Cesnola, and believed to bo of early 
Phcenician date, the ships appear to have con¬ 
sisted of a hull of wood with a high curved stern 
and an upright bow; from the centre rose a mast 
not very lii^i, supporting a yard-arm for carrying 
a sail; from the stern projected two steering oars 
with broad shovel-shaped blades passing through 
the timbers of the ship.H The use of sails was 
probably preceded for a long period by that of 
oars. A boat of large size is represented on cer¬ 
tain coins, regarded by some as IMicnnician, by 
others as belonging to Cilicia, in which the bow 
is low, the stern elevated and accompanied by 
steering oars. It was impelled by one bank of 
oars, such as was called by the Greeks a ‘tria- 
conter’ or ‘ peiiteconter,* and it was destitute of a 
mast.^ 

About B.C. 790 a great advance acorns to have 
been made in navigation by the Phcenicians, owing 
to the introduction of two sets of oarsmen seated 
on benches at diflerent levels, and using double 
banks of oars; these were called by the Greeks 
‘birciues’; and, at a later period, a further ad¬ 
vance was made by tho introduction of a mast 
and sail, somewhat of the shape of a ‘ square-sail’ 
of our own times. These ships must have resem¬ 
bled the Chinese junks of tho j)rescnt day. 

Tho Phoenician ships described by llerodotns 
were of two kinds; those used in war, and those 
employed in mercantile traflic. The former were 
broad of beam, and im])elled both by oars and 
sails. The sails were, from their shape, of use 
only when sailing before tho wind. 'Ihe war 
vessels were those which the Greeks called tria- 
conters and peiiteconters, each impelled by fifteen 
to twenty-five oars on either side. They were 
long open boats in which tho oarsmen sat all on 
the same level; each galley was armed at its head 
with a sharp metal spike or beak, intended for 

* On the Sea of Galilee, in the time of our Lord, small trading 
vessels and fishing boats appear to have been very numerous, 
and some of the most interesting events in Ills life are con¬ 
nected with this lake and the sailors on its waters <Jlt 8», 
Wk 4S«, Lk 6M1, Jn m 2^14). 

t Herod, i. 2, vii. 89. t Pliny, UN vii. 60. 

I Rerrot etChipiez, Hist, de I'-drL iii. 617. 

II Cesnola, Cyprus, pi. xlv. \ lUwlinson, Phoenicia, 278 
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raTnming.* Afterwards these were superseded by 
biremes, which were decked, had masts and sails, 
and double banks of oarsmen. J^ater still, tri¬ 
remes, impelled by three banks of oarsmen, came 
into use; and about tlie end of the 6th cent. B.c. 
boats with additional banks of oars were invented.f 

Por some centuries the Phoinieians confined their 
navi» 4 ation to the shores of the Mediterranean, 
Propontis, and Kuxine; but before the time of 
Solomon {c, n.C. 930) they had launched out into 
the deep, had passed the pillars of Hercules, and 
opened a trade with Tartesaus (Tarshish) on the 
Atlantic coast of Spain. Coasting along Africa, 
they had visited the Senegal and Gambia; and, 
in the oi)posite direction, had crossed the Hay of 
Hiscay and the Knglish Channel, and opened a 
trade for tin with the Cassiterides. It is no less 
certain that they reached the Canaries (Fortunate 
Islands), lying 170 miles otf the coast of Africa. 
In Ezk 27 wo liave an eloquent description of the 
glories of Tyre and Sidon, and the construction 
of their ships. 

The Greeks .—Sliips with four ranks of oarsmen 
were first constructed by the Greeks about the 
year n.O. 400, when Dionysius I. of Syracuse built 
the first quadriremes (rcrpTjpeis), with which he 
had probably be<!ome acquainted through the Car- 
thaginians.t After the time of Alexander the 
Great, ships with four, five, and even more ranks 
of rowers occamo general; and, according to Poly¬ 
bius, the first Punic war was chiefly carried on 
with quinquerenies.§ 

Assyrian .—While the Phcenicians were making 
progress in naval architecture, tiieir old neigh- 
oours and probably rivals, the Babylonians and 
Assyrians, were also at work in the same direc¬ 
tion, but not to any imi)ortant extent. As Uaw- 
linson observes, it is only as fresh-water sailors 
that the Assyrians come within the category of 
navigators at all.H They left the navigation of 
the I*orsian Gulf and Mediterranean to the Baby¬ 
lonians and Phcenicians, contenting themselves 
with the profits without. sharing the dangers of 
sea voyages; their attention being concentrated 
on the navi<^ation of their two great rivers—the 
Tigris and Euphrates. Tliis was effected at first 
by rafts of timber supported on inflated skins; 
and these are still in use on the rivers of Meso¬ 
potamia. IF Ban - reliefs from the most ancient 
)ala(!e of Nimroud show two kinds of boats: the 
arger contains the king in his chariot with his 
attendants, and is navigated by two men.** It is 
considered by Kawlinson to have resembled in 
structure the Welsh coracle, round in form and 
made of wicker - work covered with skins and 
smeared over with bitumen. To have carried 
such heavy loads they must have been of large 
size. The smaller was used for the conveyance 
of merchandise. 

In the sculptures of Sargon, who reigned from 
IKC. 722-705, >ve have a representation of a ship 

* These were prolwibly the kind of boats in use amongst the 
Crocks in Homer’s time, in which he represents the descent of 
tho Grecian warriors on the coast of Ilium {lliad^ I. 300, ii. OSrj, 
6.30; Smith’s Diet. Greek and Roman A ntufuitiee, art. ‘Naves,’ 
783 (1840), in which the subject is very fvilly treated). 

t The PhiBiiiclans had a practi<'e of phicing at the bow of 
Ihoir i)oat8 the h^Mire of some monstrous form gaudily painted, 
in order to strike terror into tho natives whoso countr\ liu-y 
were invading. We seem to have something of the kind in the 
case of the Greek ships invading Asia Minor, ‘Twelve ships 
with scarlet Ikjws ’ (Iliaxi, il. 739). 

J Plinv, UN vil. 6. 7: Diodor. xiv. 41, 42. 

I Polybius, i. 63; Haltaus, Geschichte Rums tm Zeitalter der 
Punischer Krieeje, Leipzig, 607 (18-10). 

R Ancient ^fanarchies, i. 544. 

H Layard. Nineveh, ii. 96; Rawlinson, Ane, Mon. i. 645. A 
representation of suen a raft carrying blocks of stone for build¬ 
ing, tiiken from Kouyunjik, is given ib. p. 338. The raft is 
Impelled by two oarsmen. 

** Ib. p. 546. Boats similar to these are also described by 
Herodotus, i. o. 194. 


of a more advanced type. Here four rowers stand¬ 
ing to their oar.8 impel a vessel, having a figure¬ 
head of a horse, and for the stern the tail of a 
fish; but it is possible that this vessel may have 
belontjed to an invading force, not that of the 
Assyrian inliabitants.* 

The sculi)ture3 of Kouyunjik represent ships in 
reat perfection. One oi these represents a naval 
attle, as may be gatliered froiii the introduction 
of marine forms, such as star-Qsh and jelly-fish, 
not found in rivers. Layard recognizes in these 
vessels a resemblance to those used to a compara¬ 
tively late period by the inhabitants of the cities 
of lyre and 8idon on the Syrian coast.t That 
the Chaldmans were skilful shipbuilders, and were 
proud of their attainments in this art, may be 
gathered from the statement in Isaiah (43^**), where 
they are referred to as rejoicing in their ships. J 

Christian era. —The ships in NT times, chiefly 
belonging to the Romans, were galleys impelled 
by oarsmen and using square sails. They were 
sometimes of large size ; that which carried St. 
Paul containing in all 276 souls, besides cargo.§ 
Their timbers were so badly put together, that 
when subjected to the strain arising from a storm, 
they required to be undergirded (or braced) by 
means of strong ropes ; and they seldom ventured 
far out of sight of land, or some port into which 
they could be run in stress of weatner. 

£. Hull. 

SHISHA.— See Shavsha. 

8HISHAK [in 1 K 14“ Kith. 

P«^T], '^ov<TaK{e)lix ).—Shishak is Sheshonk I., the 
first king of the 22nd or Bubastite bynasty. 
He belonged to an important family of chiefs 
of Libyan mercenaries, who by degrees attained 
to very high position. His grandfather married 
a princess named Melitenusecht, doubtless of 
the 21st or Tanite Dynasty. The successors of 
Sheshoiil^ were much attached to Bubastis, and 
his dynasty is named Bubastite by Manetho ; but 
it is doubtful whether be himseli had much con¬ 
nexion with that city. In his 21st year ho 
began building a new court in the groat temple 
of Karnak, and close to it caused to be sculptured 
a representation of himself sacrificing figures sym- 
l)olie of the conquered cities in Palestine. In all, 
150 place-names were thus recorded, and most 
of them are still legible. There are few important 
cities amongst them. They include Kabbath and 
Hapharaira in Issachar, ana Mahanaim on the east 
of the Jordan, besides towns in Judira, From 
the biblical account (1 K 14“), it had been con¬ 
cluded that Shishak attacked only the kingdom of 
Rehoboam and spared that of Jeroboam, who had 
lived many years in exile in Egypt; but this 
interpretation is not necessary. Since Ramses III. 
no Pharaoh had ventured to transport an army 
across the eastern desert and to attack Palestine. 
Later, even Tahai^^a and Psammetichus did not go 
so far; only Necho went farther. But Sheshonit’s 
expedition was insignificant compared to the ex¬ 
peditions of the 18tli dynasty. For the absence of 
the title * Pharaoh * in the biblical record see above, 
vol. iii. p. 819. 

Literature. —For Shlshak’s campaign against Judah see W. 
M.ax Muller, Anien u, Kuropa, 166IT. ; Blau in ZDMG xv. 
233 ff,; Moyer, i. 385 f.; Stade, Gesch. i. 353 f.; Maspero, 

Ntrmjgle qf the Nations, 772 ff.; Driver in Hogarth’s AtUhority 
and 'Archceologv, 87 t. F. Ll. GRIFFITH. 

SHITRAI KHhihh, 'm*' ; B ’Acrapralj, 

A Luc. ^larpaf).—-A Sharonite who was over king 
David’s herds that fed in SHARON, 1 Ch 27“. 

* Layard, Nineveh, li. 383, 
t Layard, vol. ii. 384, 385. 
t UV ‘ In the ahipf of their rejoicing.’ 

« Ao 27»T. 
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SHITTAH TREE shi^dh, spina, la 

41'* RV ‘ acacia tree*); SHITTIM WOOD 

'dz^-shitthn, ^v\a AceirTa, ligna sctinn. Ex 25®* 

2015. M 27*'®, Dt 10® RV ‘acacia wood*).— Shi({dh 
is modified from shin^dh, as hl^tdh, ‘ wheat,* from 
hintdh. The cognate Arab, equivalent for shin^dh 
is son^, a name identical with the old Egyp. name 
of this tree, and is, like it, generic for Acacia, 
but particularly applied to A. Nilotka, Uel. The 
desert acacia, of which the Ark of the Covenant, 
and the boanls, tables, etc. of the Tabernacle were 
made, is no doubt-<4. Seyal, Del., and A. tortilis, 
JJayne, if the two be not, as we suspect, varieties 
of the same species. Both are called scyydL Savl 
means ‘ torrent,’ and prob. the ellipsis ‘ tree * should 
be supplied. It is the torrent tree, i.e. the char¬ 
acteristic tree of the desert wadis of Sinai, et-Tih, 
and the Dead Sea. The comus of these trees 
resembles that of the apple. It is about 15-25 ft. 
high, and a little broader than its height. It has 
stitr, thorny branches, bipinnate leaves with leaf¬ 
lets 1-2 linos long, and 4 line broad, and more or 
less spirally twisted, necklace-shape pods, 3-4 in. 
long. Its wood is heavier than water, exceedingly 
hard, of line grain, the sap-wood yellow, the heart- 
wood brown. It is not attacked by insects. It 
was therefore eminently suited for furniture such 
as that for which it was employed, in a climate 
whore insects commit such ravages as in the 
desert and in Palestine. These trees must have 
been very numerous in ancient times, perhaps 
filling most of the desert valleys, and growin" m 
clefts of the rocks on the now bare mountain sides. 
Even now, after they have been so extensively cut 
by the charcoal burners, there are large numbers 
of them. They form quite a characteristic feature 
of the desert landscape. The trunks are now not 
infrequently 2 ft. thick, and old trees may have 
been much thicker, quite sufficiently so to supply 
planks 10 cubits long and I4 wide (Ex 36®*). if 
any difficulty existed on this point, it would be 
easily met by supposing that the planks were 
loined. Arab, carpenters do this now very cleverly 
in Egypt and Syria. Besides the wood, so valuable 
on account of its durability and the excellent 
charcoal which can be made from it, the tree 
yields the famous ‘ gum arabic * in con.siderable 
quantities. Its astringent bark is used for tanning 
yellow leather. 

A number of places were named from this tree, 
as Shittim (Jos 2* ffl.), perhaps the modern Ghor : 
es-Saisabdn, whore there are still plenty of acacia 
tree.s, and Abel-Hhittim (Nu i.g. the Plain 
of the Acacias, which is the same as the above. 
The Valley (‘?r|j * wady ’) of Shittim (.11 3 (4) *®) may 
have been the lower part of the Wady en-Ndr, the 
continuation of Kidron, into which flows the water 
from the neighbourhood of Jerusalem. This, as all 
the valleys debouching on to the Dead Sea, would 
naturally have acacia trees growing in it. 

G. E. Post. 

SHITTIM (own always with def. art. ‘the 
acacias,’ see preceding article).—^One of the limits 
of the cam ping-ground of the children of Israel in 
the plains of Moab, Nu 33**® (here only it is called 
Abel-Shittim). According to Nu 25* the anger 
of the Lord was there kindled against Israel for 
joining himself unto Baal-pcor. The spies were 
sent out from Shittim (Jos 2*), and from thence the 
children of Israel moved to Jordan before crossing 
the river (Jos 3*). These are the only places wliere 
the word occurs in the Hexateuch. The LXX in 
the last three passages has Xarrelv in B (1/ is omitted 
in A of Jos 2*). In Nu SS'*® BeXerd in B and BeXa-arrlf^ 
in A are renderings of Abel-shittun. 

The word occurs twice in the Prophets : (1) Mic 
6® ‘from ShitJ^im unto Gilgal.* By some this is 
regarded as a gloss; others suggest that a part 


of the text has been lost here—‘[remember that 
which I did] from Shittim unto Gilgal *—with refer¬ 
ence to the wonders manifested at the passage of 
the Jordan. (2) J1 3*® ‘ the valley of Shittim.* The 
Heb. word here used for ‘ valley * (^nj ‘ wady *; see 
Brook) is never applied to the broad open space 
immediately N. of the Dead Sea in whicti Shittim 
was situated. The idea in the passage is similar 
to that in Ezk 47*'*®, Zee 14®, and Rev 22*—waters 
(of life) issuing from the house of God would reach 
the Eastern (the Dead) and the Western (the Medi¬ 
terranean) seas. The ordinary course of waters 
from Je^rusalem to the Dead Sea would be along 
the Wady Sitti Mariam and Wady en-Ndr, the 
ancient Kidron called Snj 2 S 15®® (cf. Driver, ad 
loc., in Camb. Bible for Schools and Colleges), 

The IjXX renderinpf in both those passages is It 

has i>cen proposed (tlie siigjfestion is as old os Jerome) to read 
and then the translators wouUl Imve considered the 
sni^ah-tree as equivalent to the mastick-tree Pistachia- 

le7itiscus\ a tree common in Mediterranean countries. The 
agrreement between these two possag^es, and their variation 
from the renderings in tlio Ilex., are noteworthy (cf. 11} ssol on 
Mic 60). A. T. CllAPMAX. 

SHIZA i B A X€xd, X :^€^d, Luo. 

Stfai).—The father of a Reubenite chief, 1 Ch 

ID®. 

SH0A(yit:^; B 2ou^, A; tyranni ).—Apparently 
a race-name. It is mentioned in connexion witn 
the Babylonians, Clialdmans, Pkkod, Koa, and all 
the Assyrians (Ezk 23®®), whose relations with Jeru¬ 
salem had been intimate, and who were to come 
up and sit in judgment upon her. According to 
Schrader {KAT^ p. 425), Shoa is the Assyrian 
Sutit, the name of a people who are constantly 
associated in the inscriptions with the Kutd. The 
land of laiutil is identified by Delitzsch {Par, p. 
233, etc.) with the district that extends eastward 
from tlie Tigris to the southern declivities of the 
Medo-Elamite mountains. C. W. Wilson. 

SHOBAB (3;^B^).—1. One of David’s sons, 2 S 6*® 
(B A Swj3a5dv, Luc. 1 Ch 3® 

(B Xut^dv, A Luc. ^u>pdp), 14^ (B 'Iffo^odfi [i.e, 

‘ and Shobam ’ ?], A Xu^d^, Luc. 2. 

A Calebite, 1 Ch 2*® (B Tacroi//3, A Xuf^dp, Luc. 
Xovpdp), 

8H0BACH (tij’ibI ; B Xu^dK, A Xa^dK ; Sobach).— 
A general in the army of Hadadezer, king of 
Syria, at the time of tlie war with Ammon (2 S 
10*®). He is not mentioned as taking part in the 
battle near Rabbah, where Joab and Abishai routed 
the combined forces of Ammon and Syria, and we 
may infer that he did not become ‘ captain of the 
host of Hadadezer* until after that event. The 
victory of Joab docs not seem to have been fol¬ 
lowed up (see Rabrah), and before long the 
Syrians again prepared to attack the newly- 
founded kingdom of Israel. For this purpose 
Hadadezer gathered all the forces at his com¬ 
mand, even the distant tribes from ‘ beyond the 
river *; the latter were led by Shobach, who was 
apparently placed in commanti of the whole Syrian 
army. In tlie engagement that ensued at Helam 
on the east of Jordan, David commanded the 
Israelite army in person, and utterly defeated the 
Syrians. Shobach was mortally wounded in the 
battle, and his fall doubtless contributed to the rout 
of the Syrians (2 S10*®'*®). In the parallel narrative 
(1 Ch 19*®' *®) his name is given os Shophaoh ; 
B Xoj<pdp and Xa<pdO, A Xw(pdx and Xu^^dx, 
*E(ru)<pdp, ^0“»*E<rw<^(ix). J- i*"* StenninO. 

SHOBAI ('3^).—A family of gatekeepers, Ezr 2®* 
(B *A/3aot5, A Luc. 2oi^al) = Neh 7®® (B Xapel, A 
XapaL, Luc. Xu>paL). 
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SHOBAL 


SHOPHACH 


BHOBAL —1. A ‘8on * of Scir the Horite, 

and one of the ‘dukes’ of the Horites, Gn 36*^®* 

» (2:a»5d\)= 1 Ch 1^- (BA 2:cu/3dX, l.uc. 2ou/3(£X). 
2. A Calebite family in the tribe of Judah. This 
Shobal is called in 1 Ch 4^- * (BA 2oe/3dX, Luc. 
2(4j/3dX) a ‘son’ of Judali, and in ‘2”^* (B Xu^dp, A 
2cu^dX Luc. 2w/3d)»2 (BA 2w/9dX, Luc. Xui^d) ‘ son ’ 
of Caleb and ‘father’ of Kiriath-jearim. The 
name is probably to bo connected, if not identified, 
with No. 1; see Wellh. de Gentibus^ etc. 39. 

SHOBEK ; BA Xup-fiK, Luc. 2co/9efp).—One of 
the chiefs of the people wlio sealed the covenant, 
Neh 

SHOBI ('5te^; OCfapel ; From 2 S 17*^** we 

learn that Shobi the son of Nahash of Kabbah of 
the children of Ammon, together with two other 
influential and wealthy landowners of the trans- 
Jordanic country, came to meet David, when he 
fled from Absalom, at Mahanaim, bringing with 
them large quantities of stores and provisions for 
the Israelite army. It seems, however, very 
doubtful whether such a person as Shobi ever 
existed. Ills name is not mentioned elsewhere, 
and it is diflicult to reconcile this action on the 

art of a son of Nahash with the insults offered 

y Hanun the son of Naliash, king of Ammon, to 
David’s ambassadors (2 S 10^'*), and with the sub¬ 
sequent war between Israel and Ammon, which 
resulted in the siege and capture of Kabbali. 
S. A. Cook {AJSL xviii. 3, p. 155f.) suggests 
very plausibly that we should read ‘Nahash, etc., 
brou»dit’ (B>gj in place of ‘Shobi the son 

of Naliash,’ etc. (JS'C'Pp ’3^*1). This emendation 
restores a natural construction to the verse at the 
expense of tlie words ‘ Shobi son of’; in its pres¬ 
ent form the construction is involved and un¬ 
usual (see Driver, ad loc.)> If, however, Cook’s 
emendation is accepted, it is difficult to resist his 
further contention that the section dealing with 
the Ammonite war (2 S 10^-1 D 12^***) has been 
misplaced, and that it should follow and not pre¬ 
cede chs. 13-20. J. F. Stkmning. 

SHOE (Syj na'al, aavddXiov^ inrdSrjfxa ).’—The na'al 
of the modern Arabic slioe means the solo, thus 
indicating tlie sandal cliaractor of the ancient 
Heb. naal, usually tr, ‘shoe.’ Similarly, the Gr. 
term xnrbbi^fxa means something tied on or under 
the foot, that is, a sandal. Sandals must have 
varied in material and appearance according to 
tho station and occupation of the wearer, those of 
shepherds being strongly made as a protection 
against thorns and rocks, while those worn by 
women of rank would bo of a lighter and more 
ornamental pattern (Ca 7M- Cf. art. Dukss, vol. i. 
p. 627. The shoes of the present day in Syria 
exhibit various transition forms, from the single 
strap of leather or embroidered cloth over the toes, 
and the leather sheath for the front of the foot, to 
the complete upper in different colours of leather, 
and covering the whole foot. Sandals of the 
original form are still worn by Bedawin and 
monks. Peasants when on a journey prefer to 
press down the leather at the heel-end of the shoe, 
and thus make them more loose and open, like the 
sandals of primitive times. In this way also the 
dust of the road can from time to time be shaken 
out without tho trouble of removing the shoe. 
Tho act of repudiation mentioned in Mt 10^ Mk 
Lk 9® 10^^, Ac 13®S meant, along with the 
implied release from all moral responsibility, that 
the connexion thus dissolved was one of delilement 
and worthlessness. 

1. Putting on and removal of shoes .—From the 
Oriental habit of sitting and moving about in the 
house with the feet uncovered, the possession of 


shoes became one of the essential requirements for 
a journey, and the wearing of them one of the 
symbols of travel (Ex 12^^). The Gibeonites drew 
attention to their feet bandaged with rags in order 
to keep their out-worn sandals together and protect 
their feet (Jos 9®* ^®). A similar appearance is 
presented by Turkish troops at the present day 
when returning from a punitive expedition against 
the Arabs of the desert. In the parable of the 
Prodigal Son the absence of shoes is noted (Lk 15^-). 
In the apostolic injunction to have the feet ‘ shod 
with the preparation of the gospel of peace ’ (Eph 
6'®), the symbol of travel is introduced among 
the leading truths of the Christian life, making 
progress one of the permanent features of the 
Christian Church. 

As Oriental peasant life has always been in 
villages and not in solitary houses, tho shoes were 
constantly covered with dust and defiled w ith mud 
and refuse, and consequently were left at the door 
of the house. This custom, beginning with ordinary 
comfort and cleanliness, received a new emphasis 
when the entrance was into a house of prayer and 
into the presence of One who required cleanliness 
of heart. Hence the removal of the shoes on holy 
ground (Ex 3®, Jos 5^®, Is 20^ Ac 7®®). The custom 
18 still observed in Oriental churches and mosques. 
It was the inevitable result of such connexions 
that any reference to the shoe and tho thong or 
latchet that passed through tho sandal loops was 
one of implied inferiority and contempt (Mk P, 
Jn 1*^, Ac 13-“). ‘You are my shoo !’ ‘You are 
under my shoel’ are exclamations of abuse often 
heard in the streets of Oriental villages and towns. 

2. The shoe of witness (Dt 25®* Ku 4’* ®).—From 
the latty^r passage we learn that it was an ancient 
custom^ in Israel, when property was sold or any 
right given up, to take off the sandal and hand it 
to the purchaser or the person to whom the right 
was transferred. In the former passage the hus¬ 
band’s brother allow’s his sandal to be taken off by 
tho Avidow, who at the same time reproaches him 
both by act and word for renouncing an honourable 
privilege and duty. The removal of the shoe 
became a sort of documentary evidence. The 
possession of one shoe by the widow Avas to her 
like a bill of divorce to a betrothed or married 
AA'oman, setting her free to marry another ; and the 
possession of the corresponding shoe by the man 
remained his protective proof that all claims had 
been formally settled. 

3. * Upon Edom will I cast my shoe* (Ps 60®= 
108®).—^From tlie context the leading idea in this 
expro8.sion appears to be that of takmg possession 
of or claiming as one*s own. Possibly thecasting 
of tho shoe uixin a piece of land may have been a 
legal symbol, similar to that considered above, of 
a claim to ownership. Or the meaning may be, 

‘ Ufito E<lum do I cast my shoe,’ Edom being then 
represented as the slave to whom his master tosses 
his sandals (see Driver, Par. Psalt. p. 169). Duhm 
also suggests that the allusions to Edom and Moab 
are designedly contemptuous, the latter being 
renresented as a Avaahing-basin for the feet, while 
Euom is thought of as a kind of corner into which 
dirty shoes may be cast. 

The ‘ shoes’ (AV and RVm) of Dt 333® should be 
‘bolts’or ‘bars’'(RV). The Heb. is (cf. Vm.-? 
of Ca 5®, Neh 3®* «• i®* i-*-«). G. M. Mackie. 

SHOHAM (ony [on this Avord see art. Onyx]; 
B To-od/x, A ’Itro-od^, Luc. Tccrad/u).—A Merarite, 
I Ch 2437. 

SH0MER.-1. 1 Ch 7®®. See Shemer, No. 8. 
2. 2 K 12*k See Shimkath. 

SHOPHACH.— See Shobach. 
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SHOSHANNIM, 8HOBHANNIM EDUTH.-See 

Psalms, p. 165 ‘. 

SHOVEL. — 1. [y;], onlj in pinr. O'y; (from root 
ny'=‘sweep togetlier,* with collat. idea of carrying 
awayy Is 28^^ [only]), occurs 9 times (Ex 27® 38®, 
Nu [all P], 1 K 7"*2 K 25'^ 2 Ch 4^'-Jcr 
62^®), always in a list of utensils belonging to the 
tabernacle or the temple. There is no reason to 
doubt that shovels for removing the ashes from 
the altar are meant (cf. AVm note at Jer 52’®). 

The LXX has in IK 740.48(36.81) eipfjMrrput (Hongrs or 
pincers’ for taking hold of hot metal or coals), in 2 K 20*4 it 
transliterates (so B; A strangely J/uarjet), In the other 

passages of the LXX either the Heb. word is not represented at 
all, or it is diffloult to say what stands for it in the Or. text, 
which differs from the MT both in the order and in the number 
of utensils mentioned. 

2. nrjT Ts 30®^ [only]. This stands for the broad, 
shallow winnowing shovel (the irruor of Mt 3’®, Lk 
3’^; cf. the use of the Gr. word [not found in 
LXX] in Horn. IL xiii. 588 ; Acschyl, Fr, 194 ; 
JSophocl. Fr, 931 ; Tlieocr. vii. 156) with which 
corn after threshing was thrown up against the 
wind to clear it of the chaff. It is to be distin¬ 
guished from the .Tip (Arab, midrd) mentioned 
along with it in Is 30®^ (elsewhere only Jer 15’ 
lig. of winnowing, i,e, chastising, the people),* 
wliich was a fork with 6 or 6 j>rongs, used in the 
process of winnowing, along with the noi, in the 
way described in art. Agriculture, vol. i. p. 51 \ 
where botli instruments are figured (cf. Wetzstein 
02). Del. Jes.^ 707 (1’). The EV of Is 30’^ would 
therefore be improved by reading ‘ winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fork ’ for ‘winnowed with 
the shovel and with the fan.* The ^yo^d ‘fan,* 
which is misleading at best, ought, if retained 
in our version at all, to be used for no*), not for 
Tip. J, A. Selbie. 

SHREWD.—Sir 8’® only, ‘ Open not thine heart 
to every man, lest he requite thee with a shrewd 
turn* (xai dpa<p€p^Tu> ool ' fhe sense, says 
Bissell, is given correctly by AV, x<^piy meaning 
here ‘ an ill turn *; but RV renders literally, ‘ And 
let him not return thee a favour.’ [Is * shrewd * a 
tr. of fevdijy which is read before xdp**' in some 
good MSS and by the Lat. falsam gratiam ?]). 

The Eng. word * shrewd’ is a participial adj. meaning 
‘ malicious,’ originally the ptep. of shrewen, to curse. The verb 
ihrewen was formed from the subst. ‘shrew,’ an Anglo*Sax. 
word, meaning a scolding or cursing person, usually a woman. 
In Shaks. ‘ shrewd' has the general sense of ‘ bad'; it is applied 
to the contents of a paper, to news, to days and nights. The 
modern sense of ‘ clever ’ perhaps occurs in Troil, and Cress, i. 11. 
200—‘ He has a shrewd wit, I can tell you.* But the usual 
nieaning is ‘ sharp-toncrued,’ * shrewish,’ as in Much Ado, ii. i. 20, 
‘ Thou wilt never get tnee a husband, if thou be so shrewd of thy 
tongue.' The expression in Sirach (a ‘shrewd turn') occurs in 
All's Well, m. V. 71 and Henry VIJJ. v. ill. 178, So Latimer, 
Seven Sermons, 06, ‘The greatest man in a realme can not so 
hurte a Judge as the poore wyddow, suche a sbrewede tume she 
can do him.’ J, HASTINGS. 

SHRINE.—See under Diana, vol. i. p. 606*. 

SHROUD.—Coming from the Anglo-Sax. $crud, a 
garment (connected with shred, as a portion torn 
of for some purpose), ‘shroud* meant originally 
any piece or clothing. Thus Fiers riowman, 
Frol. 2— 

*I shone me in shroudes as I a shepe [asshepherd] were, 

Id hauite os on heremite unholy of workes ’; 


* The verb mi In the sense of ‘fan,* ‘winnow,’ ‘sift,’ occurs 
(in Qol and Piel) as follows: Bu S3, Is 8034 41W (mountains as 
object), Jer 4** <flg. of purification, N 15’ (fig*. above), 

Ps 13J^ (flg*» * thou siftest [or winnowest, i.s. scrutinizest nar¬ 
rowly] my path and my couch,'—Driver, Par, Psalt, ad locX 
Elsewhere tne root has the sense of ‘ scatter/ ‘ disperse * (Qal, 
Plsl) or * be scattered ’ (Niph., Pual). 


and Chapman, Odysseys, vi. 274— 

* Give my nakedness 

Some shroud to shelter it, if to these seas 
Linen or woollen you have brought to cleanse.* 

But the meaning was soon restricted to clothing 
for the dead, a winding-sheet. So u.sually in 
Shaks., as Love’s Labour’s Lost, V. ii. 479 — 

‘Die when you wUl, a smock shall be your shroud.’ 

There was, however, a side application of the word, 
to express covering or shelter of any kind. Thus 
Milton, Cornus, 147— 

‘ Run to your shrouds, within these brakes and trees ’; 

and PL x. 1067— 

‘ The winds 

Blow moist and keen, shattering the graceful locks 
Of these fair ^reading trees : witich bids us seek 
Some better shroud, some better warmth to cherish 
Our limbs benumb’d.’ 

This is the meaning of the word in Ezk 31®, its 
only occurrence in AV, ‘ Boliold, the Assyrian was 
a cedar in Lebanon with fair branches, and with a 
shtulowing shroud* (Heb. E'*in, a thicket or forest; 
LXX omits; \nig. frondibus nemorosus). 

J. llA.STINGS. 

SHU A (yw).—The father of .Judah’s Canaanite 
wife, Gn .38^* (A Sana, Luc. 2)one), who appears 
in 1 Ch 2® (RV) as Bath-shua (B Ovydrijp ACai, 
A . • . M^avas, Luc. . . . Zone). 

SHUAH (niB>).—A son of Abraham and l^eturah, 
Gn 25®, 1 Ch 1®® (A XwOe, Luc. Zone, B in latter 
passage Zwe). The tribe represented by tJiis name 
may perhaps be the Fuchu of the cuneiform in¬ 
scriptions, on the right bank of tlie Euphrates 
south of Carchemish (so Dillm., Holzinger, ct al.). 
Bildad the Shuhlte ('mtrn) of Job 2^^ (6 Zanxafwt^ 
Tvpavvos) 8^ 18' 25' 42® (6 Zanx(f)fr2;s) is prob. intended 
to be thought of as belonging to this tribe. 

SHUAL ; B ZonXd, A ZoudX, Luc. Zoudv).— 
An Asberite, 1 Ch 7®®. 

SHUAL, The Land of (Vyie^ ‘ the land of the 

i ’ackal* ; B if XiaydX, Luc. ri yrj 'LiaydX ),— When the 
’hilistines encamped at Michmash, they sent out 
three foraging parties. (Jno of these ‘ turned unto 
the way that leadeth to Ophrah, unto the land of 
Shual* (I S 13'’). Another imrty went westward 
towards Beth-horon, and the third apparently east¬ 
ward toward the wilderness. The road to Ophrah 
must have run northward between the last two 
routes, and the ‘land of Sliual ’ must consenuently 
have been to the north of Michmash {MufehmAs), 
and not far from Ophrah, wliich is very generally 
identified with the village et-Taiyibeh, to the east of 
Bethel {PEF Mern. ii. 293). C. W. Wilson. 

SHUBAEL.— See Siiebuel. 

SHUHAH —A brother of Cheliib (i.e. 

Caleb), 1 Ch 4". In.stead of ‘ Chelub the brother 
of Shuhah,* LXX BA read XaX^/3 irariip ’Aaxd, 
‘Caleb, father of Ascha* (i.e. Aciisah, Jos 16'®*’*, 
Jg I"*’-, 1 Ch 2^) ; Luc. has XaXi^ 6 ddeXipds Xovd. 

SHUHAM (DijiBl).—A son of Dan, Nu 26« (B Zayttef, 
A Zayeidli, E Za//f, Luc. called in Gn 46®* 

Hushim. The gentilic name Shuhamites (*9i)i»^ii; 
B 6 Za/ief, A 6 layeidijl, F 6 Za/if, Luo, 6 Zayei) also 
occurs in Nu 26^. 

SHUHITE.-— See Suuah. 

SHULAHMITE.— See Song of Songs. 

SHUMATHITES ; B A H<ra>4a« 
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OeiPf Luc. 6 l.afmei). — One of the families of 
Kiriath-jearim, 1 Ch 2’'®. Nothing is known of 
this family, or the origin of its name. 

SHUNAMMITE,— See next article. 

8HUNEM ; in Joshua B Sowdv, A Zouvd/i, 
Luc. Xvyi/jfx ; in 1 Sam. B and Luc. A 

rujva/j^iv ; in 2 Kings B Zov/xdp, B'^ Luc. Xto/Mdv, 
A* Xtujt'd/iy Xi(*}fjidfx), — A place - name men¬ 
tioned throe times in the OT (Jos 19*®, 1 S 28^, 
2 K 4®). In Joshua it is named in the enumeration 
of the towns and villages belonging to Issachar. 
Kusebius-Jerome identify it with^ a village 6 
Koman miles south of Tat)or, in their time called 
THovX'fifJi (Lag. Onoin.^ pp. 183, 284). There is still a 
hamlet in this same locality named SHlem or 
S^lain, It lies on the slopes of Jebel Dahi, the 
hill which faces Jezreel from the north. It looks 
across to Gillxia, which bounds the southern side 
of tlie valley that lies at the foot of Jebel Dahi. 
It has therefore been identilied with the camping- 
ground of the Philistines before their victory over 
Saul (I S 28'*), Saul’s army is supposed to have 
occupied the ground at the foot of Cilboa. If so, 
the valley lay between the hostile armies. It 
runs eastwar<l from Jezreel (Zer*in) to the Jordan. 
Shunein is almost at its N.W. extremity. The 
district is described in Itobinson, BUP iii. 168 11*. 

There is precedent for dintlnffuishlng the Shiinem of 2 K 48 
from that already identified. Eusehiua-Jerome say it was a 
plaoo in the territory of Heboato(Samaria), b within the 

<listrict of Akral)atta (liajf. po. J84, 2Kr)). They ffive 

Sanim aa the later name. If Akranatta is the ‘toparchy' 
earlier known as part of Judasa, lying considerably south-east of 
ISaumria, it is too far from Carmel to be very probable. But 
even Sdlam is not within the easy reach of Canuel implied by 
The statement that Elisha frequently i^assed Shunem 
(v.®) gives more help than any other in determining its sitiia- 
lion. It seems to imply that Shunem was a place near his 
home or on the direct roa<l to a locality which ho frequented. 
Now Samaria was Elisha’s home ((P^ o, cf. 22!'), and Carmel 
an]K*ar8 to have been a favourite resort and the destination 
f>f his iouriieys when he passed through Shunem (426, cf. 226). 
But SAlam is *8 or 0 hours from Samaria, and decl<ledlv off the 
rood from there to Carmel. The claim of Sanim should there¬ 
fore i>erhaps be left open. Whether it was near Samaria or not, 
if It lay on the way to Carmel the situation would be more 
appropriate than that of 861am. Near Taanoch a place S.'Vlim 
is marked on the mans. It is not far from the eastern ex¬ 
tremity of Carmel, and might be made a stopping-place on the 
way from Samaria. 

Aninlmbitaut of Shunem is a Shunammite (n'tpJt^ 
; B A (in Kings generally) '^ov^av- 

iTTjSf Luc. ^u)fiav'iTts), perhaps also called a Shulam- 
mite (see SoNO of Songs, p. 692*’). The vowel of 
the second Hylhihle is in both cases «, as it is in 
the oldest spellings of the place-name also (LXX 
and the Egyptian transcription Shanama [Shanmd] 
given by \V. M. Miiller, Asien u, Europa, p. 170). 
The interchange of the I and the n is lurther ex¬ 
emplified in the modern name S61am compared 
witli Shunem. The former may be a variant 
which existed even in biblical times. 

I Two women are designated Simnammites in 
the Old Testament. One is Abishaq (1 K !*• 
217. 21. 22^^ The other is simply named ‘ the 
Shunammite * (2 K 4*2* 26. W). is one of those 

who play a part in the history of Elisha (2 K 4® ®’ 
8*‘®). Her own history is interesting as a picture 
of domestic and social life, and i>articularly as an 
example of the position a Hebrew woman might 
occupy at the head of a household. Her power 
of initiative and freedom to act are prominent 
features in the narrative. It would almost appear 
as if she wore proprietor of the land whi<di belonged 
to the family, or perhaps rather an heiress who 
had brought wealth to her husband (4® ‘a great 
woman,* cf. I S 25^ 2 K 4** 8*). It has been supposed 
that by the date of the events recorded in ch. 8 she 
was a widow. Even in these circumstances her in¬ 
dependence is notable. W. B. Stevenson. 


SHUN I (';hsl).—A son of Gad, Gn 46*® (A Zawls^ 
D and Luc. Sart'ffb), Nu 26*® (B Zowel, AF Zoi/W, 
Luc. 2wi;y(). The gentilic name Shunlteg ('itt*?) 
also occurs in the latter passage. 

SHUPHAM, 8HUPHAMITES, SHUPPIM.-See 

Muppim and Siiephupham. 

SHUR (HB>; LXX usually Sou/), but Gn 25*® Soi/iyX, 

I S 15’ k(T<rovpy 27® a confused doublet -ypovp reTeixta"- 
pivu3v ).—The name of a place, or district, on the 
N.E. border of Egypt. It is mentioned Gn 16’ 
(where the angel finds Hagar ‘ by the fountain on 
the way to Shur *), 20* (Abraham dwelt ‘ between 
Kadeah and Shur, and sojourned in Gerar’), 25*® 
(the Ishmaelites dwelt * from Ui*-vilah—prob. N.E. 
Arabia—unto Shur that is in front of—i.e. east of 
—Egypt ’; cf. 1 S 15’ 27®), and Ex 15^ (where the 
Israelites, after tlie passage of the Red Sea, go out 
into ‘ the wilderness of Shur,* i.e. the wilderness 
bordering upon it). The ‘way to Shur* was no 
doubt the principal caravan route leading from 
yebron and Beersheba into Egypt, and having 
close to it (Gn 16*^) the well Beer-lahai-roi. 
Though the general position of Shur is thus 
clear, the precise meaning of the expression is, 
however, urn ertain. A line of fortresses, if not, 
as others think, an actual \vall {anhit), had 
been built at a very early date, as a defence 
against invaders from the East; * and as the 

II eb. means a wall, it has been often thought 
that this is what the term denotes.f Others, 
starting from the same meaning of ‘Shur,* have 
supposed it to denote a long range of white clilFs, 
running parallel with the coast, some 12-14 miles 
E. of the Gulf of Suez, now called Jebel er-R^lhah, 
which at a distance presents the api'earance of a 
wall (so F. W. Holland in liecovery of Jems. 527 ; 
Porter in Kitto, iii. 1079 f.; Pafmer, Desert of 
Exodus, i. 38 f., and others): it is said, indeed, that 
this range is still called by the Arabs Jebel es-Sfir 
(Rowlands in Williams’ Iloly City, i. 465). It is, 
however, some objection to both these views that 

is an Aramaic (Ezr 4*2* *®* *®) rather than a Heb. 
word (it occurs in Heb. only in poetry, and there 
but rarely, Gn 49^-*, Ps 18^®=2 S 22®^^), and also that 
it has not the art. (as is usual with topographical 
terms possessing an appellative force, e.a. n^*ryn, 
l'iV'7). The most important of the border fortresses 
referred to above was Xa>-ru iXor), the Selle of the 
classical writers, often mentioned as the starting- 
point of military expeditions (Ebers, l.c. 80 f. ; 
Maspero, l.c. 75 [map], 201 n. 4, and esp. Struggle 
of the Nations, 122 f., 370, 371 f.;+ Erman, 637), iiow 
Tell Abfi-S6feh, 20 miles S. of Port Said ; and W. 
M. Muller {PSBA x. [1888], 470, As. u. Eur. 102) 
would identify this fortress with Shur, supposing 
‘Shur* (wall) to be its original name, represented 
in Egyp. by Ja-n/ (ror).§ S. R. Driver, 

SHUSHAN 2o0(ra, "Zovadv). —The Susa (Ad. 

Est 11®) of the Greeks, now Sus or Shush in 
S.W. Persia, between the Shapur and the river 

• Maspero, Dawn Civil. 861 f. It Is mentioned In the 
Flight of Sinuhit, under Userteeen i. (b.c. 2768-2714, Petrie); 
ibid. 460 n,, 471 ; Petrie, Bgyp. Talcs, i. 100 f.; W. M. Miiller, 
As. u. Kur. 43 f.; Sayce, HCM 203 ; Hogarth, Auth. and Arch. 
67 t. See also Ebers, Aetf. u. die Bb. Mose's, 78-82; Trumbull, 
Kcultsh-Damea, 44 ff. > The names and destinations of persona 
passing these fortresses were taken down by officers: see 
Erman, Li/e in Ancient Egypt, 637 i. ; Hogarth, l.e. 60. 

t Brugsch, Hist, of Egypt, ed. 1891. p. 97 ; Sayoe, EHH 187; 
Trumbull, 46, 67. Dillm. also thinks it proltablo. 

t With representations (from Kamak) of Seti i. returning to it 
In triumph after his Syrian expedition, In the course of which 
he is said to have annihilated the Shasu (Bedawin) ‘ from the 
fortress of Xa-ru, as far as Pa-Kan'ana’ [prob. a little S. of 
Hebron] (Brugsch, l.e. 244 ; Hc^arth. 68). 

5 Hommel conjectures that shur is abbreviated from A'shUr 
(cf. Gn 263), the name of a tribe mentioned by the side of Egypt 
(and Gaza) in two Minean inscriptions {AUT 238-45, 249, 262, 
^8). But see Kdnig, Fui\f neus arab, Landscha/tanavhen, 17 f. 
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of Dizful (the ancient Koprates). It was for 
many centuries the capital of Elam, and after¬ 
wards one of the tliree capitals of the Persian 
empire, and is sometimes described as standing 
on the Choaspes (Hdt. v. 49; Strab. xv. 3. 4), 
sometimes on the Eulceus (Arr. Exp, Alex, vii. 
7 ; Ptol. vi. 3; Plin, UN vi. 27). This was due 
to the fact that the Clioaspes (now the Ker- 
khah) originally bifurcated at Pai Pul, 20 miles 
above Susa, its right branch following its present 
course, while the left branch flowed east of 
Susa, absorbing tlie Shapur 12 miles to the 
south and afterwards joining the Pasitigris (now 
the Karun). The ruins of Susa were excavated by 
Williams and Loftus in 1851-1852, and more re¬ 
cently by Dieulafoy and de Morgan, They covered 
a space about 6000 ft. long from hi. to W., by 4500 
ft. broad from N. to S. The greater part of them, 
however, cover the buildings of the Persian, not 
of the Elamite, city. On the west is the high 
mound which marks the site of the Elamite cita¬ 
del. East of it are the remains of tlie nalace of 
Darius Hystaspis, and immediately to the north 
the ruins of tlie Apadana or audience-chamber, 
also the work of Darius, which was restored by 
Artaxerxea Longimaniis after a fire, and again by 
Artax. Mnemon. The walls of the Apadana and 
palace were adorned with exquisite friezes of enam¬ 
elled brick, much of which is now in the Louvre.;i 

Susa is probably referred to in Bab. documents 
of the age of the second dynasty of Ur (c. B.c. 
2400) under the name of Sas and 8isa, which is 
stated to be a city of Elam, but the native name 
was Snsun. This seems to be connected with the 
words mse-ti and sassa^ which in the older and 
later Susian dialects signilied * former,* and so 
would mean ‘the old* city. In the early days 
of Bab. history, however, the chief city of Elam 
was not Susa, but Anzan. Already in B.c. 2285, 
Kudur-Nankhundi, king of Elam, carried away 
the image of the goddess Nana from Erech to Susa. 
Susa, however, has been shown by the recent exca¬ 
vations of de Morgan to have still been at this 
time a province of Babylonia, inhabited by a 
Semitic population. It was not until after the 
rise of the Kassite Dynasty in Babylonia that the 
kings of Anzau made themselves masters of it. 
Eroin this time forward Susa was the capital of 
the non - Semitic Elamite sovereigns, many of 
whose names have been recorded in the in.scrip- 
tions of Babylonia as well as in those of Elam 
itself. Thestj latter, though written in the Bab. 
cuneiform cliaracters, are in the agglutinative lan¬ 
guage of Elam, which was closely allied to the 
Amardian or Neo-Susian dialect of the second 
column of the Achaunenian inscriptions, and is 
still but partially deciphered. 

About B.c. 647, after a long and desperate 
struggle, the Elamite forces were annihilated by 
tl)e Assyr. army of Assurbanipal, and Susa was 
captured and razed to the ground. The images 
of its gods and kings w'ere taken to Assyria, 
and the monuments of its former princes were 
destroyed, the bones of their occupants being 
scattered to the winds. When Susa rose again 
from its ashes we do not know; Xenophon (Cyr, 
viii. 6. 22) and Strabo (xv. 3. 2) state that Cyrus 
made it his capital (see also Hdt. iii. 30. 65, 70); 
but its palace, according to inscriptions found on 
the site, was built by Darius Hystaspis. In Dn 8^ 
the prophet is said to have had a vision ‘ at 
Shushan the palace’ in ‘the third year of Bel¬ 
shazzar,* but Belshazzar never actually reigned 
over Babylonia. An account of the palace in the 
time of Xerxes is given in Est When Susa 

was entered by Alexander the Great, he found in 
it twelve millions sterling and the Persian rejp;alia 
(Arr. Exp, Alex, iii. 16). After the rise of the 


kingdom of the Seleucids. Susa gradually fell into 
decay, being superseded by Babylon and Soleucia. 
When the kingdom of the Sassariuls was conquered 
by the Arabs, the site of Susa w^as linally deserted. 
(Loftus, Chaldtea and Susiana^ 1857; Dieulafoy, La 
Perset la Chaldee et la Siisiane, 1887, VAcropole 
de Suse, 1890 ; Biller beck, Susa^ 1893 ; de Morgan, 
DeUgation en Perse, vol. ii., containing the Semitic 
inscriptions found at Susa, edited by Scheil, 1900). 

A. H. Sayce. 

SHUSHANCHITES ; B "Siovavvaxaioi, A 

Zoucrai'axatot).—The Shushanchites or inhabitants of 
SiiUSHAN (Susa) are mentioned in Ezr 4“ amongst 
the coloni.sts settled by OsNAPPAit (Assurbanipal) 
in Samaria (cf. KAT^ 375f., 610f.). 

SHU8HAN EDUTH.— See Psalms, p. 155*. 

SHUTHELAH ; B SoirrdXa in Numbers, 

X(a0d\ad in 1 Chronicles; A Owcroi)(7d\a and 0ou- 
ffdXa in Numbers, 2^co0d\a and in 1 Chron¬ 

icles; Vulg. Sutkala ; gentilic name Shuthelah- 
ites ; B 6 li^oi/raXael, A 6 OocoraXal). — In Nu 

o(j35-s7 Shuthelah, Bechcr, andTalian are given 

as the clans of Epliraim, and Eran as a ‘son’ or 
subdivision of Shuthelah. In tlie LXX Becher is 
omitted, Tahan becomes Tanach, and Eran (py) 
becomes Eden (py). The parallel passage 1 Ch 
72 o- 2 » boim variously altered and expanded ; 
instead of a list of three co-ordinate clans and one 
subdivision, MT lias a genealo»^y beginning witli 
Ephraim and extending to Joslma, into which is 
inserted an episode concerning certain de.scendantH 
of Enhraini (for which see Beuiah). Instead of 
Shutnelah, Becher, and Tahan as clans of Ephraim 
we have Shuthelah as the son, Bered the grand¬ 
son, Tahath tlie great-grandson of Ephraim. As 
the genealogy proceeds the names repeat them¬ 
selves. There is a second Shuthelah, and the ‘ and 
Telah* (nSni) of v.*® is ])Vobably a torso of a third. 
Tahath occurs again in and Talian of v.’*^ is a 
variant of Tahath. Eleadah and Elcad (v.®'^^*) are 
variants of the same name; Zahad is a variant of 
‘and Bored.’ Ladan (pyV) may bo a variant of 
Elead (’iyVx), and also represent the ‘to Eran* 
(py*?) of Numbers. Thus in v.^ ‘Shuthelah . . . 
Eleadah,* (v.-'^^) ‘[Tahath] . . . Elead,* (v.“) 

‘ [Shu]'r[h]elah , . . Ladan,* w'e seem to have throe 
versions of the same genealogy variouslv supple¬ 
mented, all three, perhaps, ultimately based on 
Nu 26•^^■®^ combiiieu with some other source, in 
which Ezer and Elead were subdivisions of the 
clan Shuthelah. Cf. Genealogy, VII. 4. 

LXX B has for v.Wf. * And the sons of Ephraim: Sothalalh. 
The sons of I^ooda, Noome his son, Zaln'd his son, the men of 
Oath,' etc. The omissions may be duo to tlie carelessness of 
scribes, but It is also possible that the names omitted by LXX 
were a very late addition to MT. W. II. BeNNETT. 

SHUTTLE. —Only Job 7® ‘ My days are swifter 
than a weaver’s shuttle ’ (:7^<, prop. ‘ loom *; cf. Jg 
16** [the only other occurrence of the Ilcb. w^ordj 
and Moore’s note there). See art. Weaving. 

8IA («y'P), Neh or SIAHA (Kny;p), Ezr 2«.— 
The name of a family of Netliinim (called in 1 Es 
6^ SUA) Avho returned with Zerubbahel. 

LXX in Neh 7^7: B ’Airtvii, A X ’lota-ovti, Luc. ’ImtntLf ; 
in Ezr 2*^; B 'A<ritcL, Luc. 'luenott. 

SIBBECAL— See Mebunnai. 

SIBBOLETH.— See Shibboleth. 

8IBMAH ; Z^papd, in Jer. uxrepijfjLa ; Sabama, 
Sibarna), —Sebam. 

SIBRAIM (on^P; B Xtppdp, A Xit^pdix, Q Ze^pedfi; 
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Saharim ),—One of the points on the ideal northern 
boundary of the Holy Land, described by Ezekiel, 
was to be ‘Sibraim which is between the border 
of Damascus and the border of Hamath' (Ezk 47*®). 
Its site is uncertain. Von Kasteren (Buhl, 67) 
would identify it plausibly with Khurbet Som- 
hariye. between Meri 'Ayyun and Hermon. 

C. \V. Wilson. 

SICCUTH.— See Chiun and Rephan. 

SICKLE stands in EV of OT for two Heb. 
words, the distinction between which is not ap¬ 
parent.—!. Dt 16" 23"®; 2. Vjp (cf. Aram. 

inagaltdj Arab, inanjal) Jer 50 (27)**, Jl 4 (3)** 
(lig. of jud^^^rnent). The LXX in all these pas- 
sa^^cs has which is also the NT wore! for 

‘sickle* (Mk 4"", Rev *»• 1?-is w-. i9). v.;ee, 

further, art, AoKiCULTUiiE, and fig. in vol. i. p. 50“. 

SICYpN (^iKvibPf 'ZvKvujPf or "ZvKuJjp ).—This name 
occurs in a list of places in 1 Mac 15"*, to wliich 
liUciuB, the consul, on behalf of the Komans, wrote 
(n.C. 139) to beg them to be friendly to the Jews, 
and to deliver up to Himon the high priest any 
fugitives from the Jews that had taken refuge with 
them. All the places mentioned in this jtassage 
were constantly visited by the trading vessels from 
Syria on their way to Italy. The matter of the 
letter is most probably authentic, though the form 
cannot be correct. 

Sicyon is a town on the Gulf of Corinth, a few 
miles to the N.W. of Corinth. The name seems 
to mean ‘ cucumber-town.’ The town stood ori¬ 
ginally on the shore with an acropolis above it, 
and til is latter formed the town in tlie time of the 
Maccabees. In their time it was always to bo 
found on the side of the Romans, and tlie direction 
of the Isthmian games was assigned by them to the 
inhabitants of Sicyon, though afterwards they were 
deprived of it. It appears to have been the centre 
of Roman power for that part of the world. 

H. A. Rkupath. 

SIDDIM, YALE OF (onl^-n p::« ; LXX ^ fdpay^ (or 
itoiXds) i} dXu/ci); On^. Sam. vale o/Jicldt [i.e. ; 

on Aq. Theod. see Eield. The moaning of 
is obscure; a connexion with Arab, iuld, ‘dam,* 
‘mound’(Condor, Tent iror/r,208), is very doubtful). 
—'riie place in which the kings of the five cities of 
the Kifcknr joined battle with Chedorlaomer and 
his allies (Gn 14*-*); said in v.^® to be full of wells 
of Bitumen (which see). In v.® it is identified 
with the Salt Sea ; but this (if the entire sea is 
meant) is geologically impossible; for the Dead 
Ska existed ages before the time of Abraham ; 
either therefore the clause v.**' is a late and in¬ 
correct gloss, or the reference (if tlie narrative is 
historical) is to the shallow S. jiart of the Dead 
Sea (from the peninsula cULiadn S.-wards), where, 
in the time of Abraham, there may have been dry 
land, 'riiis view, already allowed by Ncildeke in 
1869, has also been adopted by the two geologists 
who have written most recxmtly upon the subject. 
Blanckeuhorn,^ in an elaborate geological study 
‘On the Origin and History of the Dead Sea* 
{ZDPV, 1890, 1-59), says (pp. 51-53) that to the 
‘ critical geologist * the matter is ‘ extremely 
simjde *; at the beginning of the post-glacial period 
what is now the shallow S. part of the Dead Sea 
was fertile soil (like the present Gh6r es-SdJtyeh, 
at its S.E. corner [see Zoak]) ; but an earthquake 
took place, which caused a subsidence or the 
ground, and overthrew all the cities except Zoar; 
the ‘ Vale of Siddim * was engulphed by the S. 
part of the Dead Sea, and the site of the four cities 
oecame the present saline morass (6 m. broad by 
10 long), ts-i^ehkha* S. of the Dead Sea ;t a tradi- 

• The word ‘ Sebkha' meani tali and watery growid, 

t Agidnet the view that those cities were at the North end of 


tion of this prehistoric event is preserved in Gn 19, 
where it is connected with tire history of Lot* 
Blanckenhom considers that this earthquake was 
‘ tektonic,* t.e. connected with a dislocation of the 
earth’s crust, taking place at a ‘fault’ (such os 
pass along both the E. and the W. sides of the 
Dead Sea).* Diener, in a criticism of his article,t 
while agreeing that it was an earthquake which 
destroyed the four cities, regards it not as 
‘ tektonic,* but rather as a local subsidence, accom¬ 
panied by an eft’usion of underground water, which 
may well have taken place in tlie age of Abraham 
(pp. 13-16, 22); asajiarallel he quotes the earth¬ 
quake near Lake Baikal (in Central Asia) in 1862, 
which broke up a large area of the adjacent 
alluvial soil, so that it sank, and the lake covered 
it. Blanckenhom in his reply {ZDPV, 1898, 11. 2, 
pp. 65-83) maintains (pp. 79-76) that this view is 
improbable, and inconsistent with the fact that all 
the conditions for a ‘tektonic* earthquake are 
present in the Jordan Valley ; and he supports his 
opinion by quotations from two high geological 
authorities, suss and Hornes. Which of these two 
views is the more probable, a writer who is no 
geologist is naturally not in a position to say ; 
perhaps some one sulficiently conversant with the 
geology of the district could explain whether it 
might not bo i)os.sible to combine tliem, or, in other 
words, to suppose that the ‘ tektonic * dislocation, 
producing the broader features of the IS. end of the 
Dead Sea, took place at the beginning of the post¬ 
glacial period, wliile the local subsidence, producing 
the submergence of the ‘Vale of Siddim* under 
the present la^^oon, and overthrowing the four cities, 
may have followed long afterwards, in the days of 
Abraham. t S. R, Deivek. 

SIDE (2/577; Side). —One of the towns to which 
the Roman Senate sent letters in favour of Simon 
Maccakeus and the Jews (I Mac 15"*). lb was 
colonized by Cyme, surrendered to Alexander, be¬ 
came the chief port of the pirates,—who used it as 
a market to dispose of their plunder,—and was an 
important town under the Roman emperors. It 
was closely connected with Aradus in Phccnicia, 
and the men of Side and Aradus fought side by 
side in the fleet of Antiochus the Great when it 
was defeated by the Rhodians oil the harbour of 
Side. The town occupied a low triangular pro¬ 
montory on the coast of Pamphylia. It had tw’o 
harbours, and was strongly fortified. The ruins, 
now known as Eski Adalui, are about 10 miles cast 
of the Keupri Su, the river Eiirymedon, and are 
extensive and interesting. They ^ include the 
remains of a very large theatre, the city walls and 
their gates, temples, a nyrnphoeum, streets with 
covered porticoes, etc. (Murray, Hbk. to A.na 
Mhior, p. 173). C. W. Wilson. 

8ID0N, SIDONIANS.— See Zidon, Zidonians. 

SIGN (n’lK, (rrjfieiop, siamim) is used throughout 
the Bible of any symbol or token, bub more especi¬ 
ally of such as mark the relation of man to God 
and theprovidential care which God lavishes upon 
men. Tne rainbow was the first sign of this (Gn 
9‘") as the token of a Divine covenant. The Jew's, 
from the beginning of their chequered history, 
counted themselves God’s chosen people; and 

the Dead Sea, see vol. ill. p. 151»- and art. Zoar ; it ia at the 
8 . W. corner of the Dead Sea, also, that, according to Blanckcn- 
horn (pp. bO, 53, and I’rofll Iv. in Tafel iv.), bitumen deposits 
(cf. On 1410 ) are particularly abundant, 

• See Blanckenhorn’s Geol. map, 

t Mitth. der kais. kihx. Geojr. Qes. in Wien, 1897, pp. 1-22. 

i Prof. Hull does not seem either in bis PEF Memoir on the 
GeoL of Arabia Petrcea and Palestine or in Mount Seir (pp. 
109 flf., 133) to liave discussed the special question of the forma¬ 
tion of the Sebkha. Blanckenhom (1898, p. 75) denies that il 
is a purely alluvial formation. 
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oiroumcision was the sign of the covenant relation 
in which a Jew stood to the God of Abraham (Gn 
Ro 4“). Living under the direct rule of 
they looked for signs of His power and pledges of 
His care at every crisis of tneir fortunes. Such 
were the plagues of Egypt (Ex 10^); such was the 
visitation vouchsafed to Gideon (Jg 6*’); such were 
the events by which Saul was assured of his future 
dignity as king (1 S 10’). The prophets frequently 
allege their forecasts of the future as signs that 
their message is from J'^ (Is 7^^ 38’, Jer 44“, Ezk 
14**). St. Irani’s observation that ‘Jews ask for 
signs’ (1 Co is abundantly illustrated by the 
Gospels (Mt 12S» 16\ Lk 11'*®*=^. Jn 4^); they 
demanded of Christ credentials of His authority 
to speak in the name of God. It will be observed 
that a sign need not necessarily be miraculous (see 
1 S 2®^, and esp. Is 8^® 2U® where the expression 
9 ign and wonder is applied to events which were 
only extraordinary because unexpected); the dis¬ 
tinction between natural and supernatural pheno¬ 
mena was not clearly conceived by the simple piety 
of the Jews.* But (although John did no sign, 
Jn 10“*^) a sign is closely associated with the idea 
of prophetical prediction and warning. That was 
the motive of the sign of Jonah (Mt 12®®). A sign 
Was given to the shepherds (Lk 2^®); Simeon de¬ 
clared that Jesus Himself was th anpdov dvriXeyh- 
fieifov (Lk 2'**). Christ’s miraculous works are 
spoken of all through St. John’s Gospel as His 
signs (Jn 3^ 4®^ etc.); they are the signs of one who 
declares ‘ His almighty power most chiefly in 
showing mercy and pity.’ So signs were wrought 
In His name by the apostles (Mk 16^®, Ac 4^®), by 
Stephen (Ac 6®), and by Thilip (Ac 8®-'®); and the 
ttigns of an apostle are claimed by St. Paul (2 Co 
12*'^ cf. Ac 15^®). And, though we may not recog¬ 
nize them when they come, the end of the present 
dispensation shall bo ushered in by signs (Mt 24*®, 
Lk 21^, 2 Th 2®, Rev 12^ 13^* 15^ Ifl^^ 19^). To seek 
a sign is not necessarily a mark of faithlessness 
(see Jn 6'^®); on the contrary, faith will naturally 
look for such tokens of the Divine protection. It 
is the demand for prodigies, Wpara, which is the 
mark of an ill-instructed and undisciplined mind 
(Jn 4'*®). See Miracle, Nature. 

J. H. Bernard. 

SIGNET. —In the early days of civilization the art 
of writing was practically limited to a class of pro¬ 
fessional scribes. Every one outside that class, from 
the king downwards, needed a signet to authenticate 
the documents with which he was concerned. Hero¬ 
dotus, i. 195, says of the Babylonians, <T<ppriyida dk 
fKaffTos ix^i. An immense number of these seals 
have come down to us, Kgypt and Assyria being 
the two great sources from which, directly or by 
imitation, the leading types have been aeriveef. 
One of the earliest arul most persistent forms is 
that of the scarab, originating in Egypt, but imi¬ 
tated by the Phoenicians and others. These scarabs 
were often made of clay or steatite, and bore the 
owner’s name on the flat side. Another very early 
variety is the Assyrian and Babylonian cylinder of 
jasper, chalcedony, or other stone, J of an inch to 
14 inches long and from i inch to 1 in. diani., pierced 
longitudinally, and worn on a linen or woollen cord 
round the neck. Ball {Light from the East, p. 24) 
figures some of these, which are said to range from 
B.c. 4500 do'vvnwards. The name of the owner and 
of the deity whom he specially worshipped were 
engraved on them ; sacred emblems and scenes are 
also common, such as a god slaying a lion, a tree 
guarded by genii. Conical signets, with the device 
on the brood end and the attachment at the top, 

* At Ex the LXX tranelateB njj'iD a toondtr^ by fm/Auw, show- 
that there was no very sharp distinction between and 

ripmt ; cf. also Lk 23®. ^e Trench, Miracles^ pp. 1-6, for the 
fubjeot of this article. 
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have also come down to us from very eai ly ages. 
Amongst what are classified os ‘Hittite’ gems 
there are several other shapes; some almost hemi¬ 
spherical, with hole near the top; some nearly 
annular; a few stone rings ; tablets with a device 
on the lower side; lenticular gems; sqiiare or 
polygonal tablets, with a design on eacli side ; 
seals with liandles. Some very ancient Greek 
signets are gold rings with large bezels, on which 
are de.signs that originated in Assyria or Egypt. 
In the iEgean Islands and elsewhere engraved 
bean-shaped pebbles of various materials have been 
found, to which the names ‘ island ’ or ‘ lenticular ’ 
gems were given. The signets found in Palestine 
are mainly oval in form. Such of them as bear a 
device, in addition to a name, are either of Phccn. 
workmanship or imitations thereof. And the Phoe¬ 
nicians themselves were under the influence of 
Babylonian or Egyptian craftsmen. Amongst the 
designs may be mentioned the Phoenician palm- 
leaf, a border of pomegranates, a bull, a worshipper 
whose attire reminds us of the Egyptian priests, a 
winged circle. The matter on which the signet 
was pressed was wax or prepared clay. There is 
an allusion to the latter at Job 38^^, and excellent 
illustrations are to bo found in the photographs of 
jar-sealings given by Flinders Petrie in Royal 
Tombs of the First Dy7iasty, 

Judah’s signet {n^h, n?nn Gn 38^®* ®®) is worn by a 
cord ('>'^9) round his neck, as the inhabitants of the 
Arabian towns wear their seal-ring.s still. He 
gives it as a pledge, because it was the one thing 
which could be proved to belong to him, and would 
serve to identify him. Pharaoh (Gn 41^) took oft* 
his si^et-ring (nysip) from his hand and put it on 
Joseph’s 5 it was the Egyptian custom to wear tlm 
signet on the finger (cf. Jer 22-'*). Joseph was now 
enabled to sign decrees on behalf of the king. Jer 
22*^, Hag 2^, Sir 17^ 49^^ indicate the vnino of the 
rings in que.stion. Sir 38^ shows that in the 2rid 
cent, before Christ the seal engravers must have 
occupied a prominent place amongst the artisans 
of the day. 2 Ti 2^® refers either to the two in¬ 
scriptions which wore sometimes engraved on two 
sides of a seal, or to the autlientication of a docu¬ 
ment by each party affixing his signature. Such 
passages as 2 Es 2^, To 9*^ imply tliat the signet 
was used as a mark of proprietorship. When 
Darius (Dn 6^’) seals the den with his own signet 
(«i3IV) and that of his lords, and when the Jewish 
authorities (Mt 27®®) ‘made the sepulchre sure, 
sealing the stone,’ the idea was that if the impres¬ 
sion was broken the fact could not be hidden, for 
the culprits would not be able to reproduce the 
stamp. In this connexion it should ho remembered 
that one of Solon’s laws forbade gem engravers to 
keep an impression of any gem they had sold, lest 
another should be made exactly like it (Diog, 
Laert. i. 57, in Middleton, Engrailed Gems, p. 22). 
Greek and Roman letter-writers were also so much 
afraid of their letters being tampered witli, that at 
the close of the ejnstle they often described the 
seal. See also Ring and Seal. J. Taylor. 

SIHON (Jh'o and I'in’C), cf. for the ending ; 
BA Luc. Zidjv ; Vulg. Sehon), —A king of 

the Amorites defeated by the Israelites at Jahaz 
after crossing the Arnon, This battle marks the 
commencement of the struggle for the po.ssession 
of the land, and the end of the journeyings past 
friendly tribes with which Israel was forbidden to 
contend. The account of Sihon’s defeat is given 
in Nu 21*^‘*®, and is followed by a poetical extract 
from an older source commemorating a defeat of 
Moab. The account is repeated in Dt 2**"*’ [with 
the additional statement that the country waa 
treated as o-jo (see CuRJSE)], and in Jg IP®*®*. 
References are made to Sihon’s defeat and the 
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assignment of the land in Nn 32^*, T)t 1* 3®* ® 4^* 
29’ :U^ Jos 2^0 12- 1 K 4 ^^ Noh 9“. Ps 

135'^ 136'^ * Siliun * in Jer 48^ is in parallelism 

with ‘ lleshbon/ and e<iuiviil(3nt to tlie city of 
Sihon. 

In these passages the name of Sihon occurs 
almost invariably in close connexion with that of 
Og, king of Basham The territories of these two 
kings became the inheritance of Israel on the E. 
of the Jordan, and were assigned to Reuben, Gad, 
and the half tribe of Manasseh. According to 
Nu 21 “ the Amorite king Sihon had, before the 
coming of Israel, taken from the Moabites the 
portion of their kingdom lying to the N. of the 
Arnon. For the criticism of this passage and of 
the song in Nu 21 ^'^, an<l discussion of the wars 
of JSihon against Moab and Israel, see art. Moab 
in vol. iii. p. 409 f. A. T. CHAPMAN. 

SILAS (2f\a?, in Acts), SILYANUS (StXocai'dr, in 
Ej)]). ).*—A prophet and leading member (rjyovfievo^) 
of t he primitive church of Jerusalem (Ac 15^^*®^), 
who seems to have possessed the Roman citizenship f 
(10'”). He was sent as a delegate of that church to 
Antioch, along with Judas Barsabbas as colleague, 
and in company with Paul and Barnabas, in order 
to convey to the converted Gentiles of Syria and 
Cili<;ia aorotlicrly greeting, an<l the epistle which 
embodied the decrees of the Council of Jerusalem ; 
and also to ‘ tell them the same things by mouth,* 
with any necessary explanations (Ac 15-'^'-^). Silas, 
as well as Judas, remained at Antioch ‘for some 
time,’and, in the exercise of the gift of * prophecy,* 

‘ exhorted the brethren with many words, and 
conlirmed them ’ (15^^). Thereafter he returned to 
Jerusalem hut, prior to 8 t, Paul’s Second Mis¬ 
sionary Journey, nilas came again to Antioch, 
perhaps along with St. Peter, on the occasion of 
the latter’s visit recorded in Gal or at St. 
Paul’s invitation after the rupture with Barnabas 
(Ac St. Paul’s choice of Silas as missionary 

colleague (15^'*) was particularly appropriate in 
view of the projected tour * througli Syria and 
Cilicia’ (lo^'), to the Gentile Christians, for which 
Silas ha<l been accredited by the church of Jeru¬ 
salem (Ih-**). If Silas [►ossessed the Homan citizen¬ 
ship, tliis may also have led, in part, to his being 
selected, in view of missionary ‘ perils from the 
Gentiles,* as well as from the Jews. The accept¬ 
ance of St. Paul’s invitation by a leading member 
of the church of Jerusalem, even after the ai)ostle*s 
ecclesiastical as well as personal dillbrence (Gal 
2 '^^-) with Barnabas, the trusted ambassador of 
that church (Ac ll'^'^), testifies to the fulness of 
confidence reposed at that time in St. Paul by the 
more liberal Jewish Christians. 

In company with St. Paul, Silas journeyed not 
only through Syria and Cilicia, but in Lycaonia, 
Phrygia, (ialatia, and the Troad (Ac He 

crossed over with the apostle to Macedonia, shared 
his varietl experiences at Philippi (16’-‘’‘),§ accoin- 

• Silas may be a contraction of Silvaniis (cf. Apolloa from 
Apollonius), or the original name (perh. = B>StS> 1 Ch 7 '*®, but see 
Zabn, Jiinl, i. 22 f.), of which Silvanus is a Latinized form. Several 
persons called Silos or© mentioned by Joaephus (AjU. xiv. iii. 2, 
xviii. vi. 7 ; Vita^ 17). The identity of Silas and the Silvanus 
of 1 Th P, 2 Th lb and 2 Co l^i^, is generally accepted (of. 
Ac 17* 18*^); although pseudo*Doroth. (6th cent.) in his lOy- 
ypettM/jM represents them as separate individuals; and Weizsticker, 
with some hesitation (Aposl. A'jr, ». 292f.), suggests, without 
reusotiahle grounds, that tho author of Acts lias substituted 
8ilaa of Jerusalem for the Pauline .silvanus, * in order to signalize 
t lie apostle’s connexion with the primitive Church.' 

t So Ew. fli vll. 861; Mey. Comm,; Itamsay, St. Paul, p. 176; 
McCiffert, Ap. Ag«, 242, etc. On the other side, see Wendt 
{Comm.), who regains the inclusion of Silos with St. Paul in 
Ac 16^7f. os duo to * inaccuracy for the sake of brevity.* 

t Ac 15^4 {§ prob. an interpolation ; it is not found in MAB. 

§ For vindication of the credibility of Ac 16**-S4 (assailed on 

hitern.'il grounds bv Welzs., Wendt, and B. Weiss) see Oiesekke 

ill SK, 1898, p. 348ff., and tlxp. Timot, March 1898, p. 274f. 


panied him to Tliessalonica, and thence to Bercea, 
where he remained with Timotheus after St. 
PauPs departure for Athens (17*’*). He rejoined St. 
Paul, apparently, not at Athens, as originally 
had been intended (17*®), but (owing probably to 
the apostle’s early departure from that city) at 
Corinth (18®).* llis evangelistic service there is 
referred to in 2 Co 1***. In the two letters, sent 
by St. Paul from Corinth to the Thessalonians, 
Silvanus is associated with him in the opening 
salutations. Ili.s name then disappears from the 
history. 

That he did not leave Corinth in company with St. Paul 
appears to be indicated by Ac 18***, and by the absence of ail 
reference to him in the record of the remaining stages of St. 
Paul’s Second Missionary Journey (18*****^). That he did not 
settle at Corinth, In permanent charge of the churcli there (as 
suggested by pseudo-Doroth., who calls him bishop of Corintli),t 
may be inferred from the omission of any greeting to him in 
1 and 2 Cor., and also from the fact that both Timotheus and 
Titus act as deputies of St. Paul in Corinth a few years later 
(1 Co 4*7, 2 Co 8® 12*®). Probably Silas left Corinth during St. 
Paul’s protracted soiourn of 18 months (Ac 18**). He may not 
have been prepared for longer absence from Jerusalem. More¬ 
over, at (’orinth, where the Jewish element in the church 
was weak (Ac 18®), St. Paul does not seem to have felt bound to 
imjK)8e the decrees of the Jerusalem Council (1 Co 8). These 
decrees were intended, immediately at least, for the churches 
of Syria and Cilicia; they were * delivered (or to keep * in 
Lycaonia (Ac 164); but at Corinth the circumstances were dif¬ 
ferent. Wo can readily understand, however, that the bearer 
of the Council’s communication might deem it improper for 
him. to take part in any deliberate disregard of the Council's 
compromise Mtween liberty and restriction, and would feel 
constrained, without any personal quarrel, to separate from 
one who went beyond what Bllos's own fellow-churchmen of 
Jerusalem would apj>rovc*. The addition of Timotheus, also, to 
the missionary party, and the strong personal attachment of 
St. Paul to hnn, may have caused Silas to feel that be was no 
longer indispensable to the apostle, and may thus have loo.sened 
the tie between the two men. Beyond Question, the attitude of 
the Jewish (’hristians towards St. Paul changed considerably 
prior to the Third Missionary Journey. It was about this time 
that the Judaistic counter-mi.s8ion to Galatia and elsewhere 
originated ; and the same broadened ecclesiastical policy of St. 
Paul, which aroused the hostility of tho narrower party in 
Jerusalem, probably also cooled, to some extejit, tho cordiality 
previously subsisting between the apostle and the more liberal 
section to which Silos belonged, f 

It is highly probable, although not certain, that 
the Silas or Silvanus who was St. Raul’s a.ssociate 
is the Silvanus referred to in 1 R an the bearer § 
of St. Reter’s Epistle from Rome || to the Christians 
of Rontus, Galatia, CtU)padocia, Asia, and Bithynia. 
The separation of Silas from St. Paul would 
naturally lead to the resumption of the former’s 
intimate relations with St. Peter, between whom 
and Silas, as both Jewish Christians of liberal 
views on the whole, there would be full sympathy ; 
and the description of St. Reter’s Silvanus as ‘ a 
faithful brother * to the Christians in the above- 
named provinces, fits in with the experience of St. 
Raul’s colleague, who, long before, had visited a 
portion, at least, of the churches now addressed by 
St. Peter, and would be probably known by repute 
to all. More than ten years had pass^ since 
Silvanu.s had parted from St. Paul. The apostle’s 
lost visit to Jerusalem, his charitable errand, his 

* It is possible, however, that Silas (as well as Timotheus) 
may have come to Athens, and returned to Macedonia for some 
special purpose. 1 Th ia not decisive on the tK>int. Silas 
and Timotheus are probably the brethren referred to in 2 Co 
11^ as having brought from Macedonia what supplied St. Paul's 
needs. 

t The sanne designation is given to Silas in the lirifAvnfJM, or 
Memorial of Petttr and Paul (a con^pilation, ascribed to the 9th 
cent., but embodying more ancient material; seeLipsius, Apok. 
Aposi. ii. 9, 10). The testiraon}^ however, of both documents 
is discredited by their representation of Silvanus as bishop of 
Thessalonica, apparently owing to 1 Th I*, 2 Th 1*. 

X Tliis coolness is perhaps suggested by the summary manner 
in which St. Paul’s visit to Jerusalem is referred to in Ac 18» 
(see Farrar’s Li/s ({f St. Paul, ii. p. 6); and it mamfesUs itself, 
on that nposlle's side, in thu somewhat disparaj^ing tone of 
Oal 2®, written from Ephesus during St. Paul's Third Journey. 

I Possibly, but not necessarily, the amanuensis also of St. 
Peter (see vol. iii. p. 790, and Ewald, il I vii. 464). 

!! The Babylon of 1 P 6** is usually interpreted as meaning 
Rome (see voL i. 2181., iii. 769). 
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conciliatory attitude on that occasion, and his 
subsequent sufierings for the truth, had doubt¬ 
less improved the relations between him and 
Jewish believers (Ac 21 , 24^^). The majority of 
St. Paul’s extant letters, moreover, had prob¬ 
ably by this time come into' circulation, and pro¬ 
duced a favourable impression on Hebrew Chris¬ 
tians. In 1 Peter extensive use is made of Pauline 
ideas and phraseology, especially those of the 
Epistles to the Romans and Ephesians (see vol. iii. 
788). Accordingly, since at the time wlien 1 Peter 
was written St. Paul either was a prisoner at 
Rome, or had recently sull’ered martyrdom, the 
mission of Silvanus, as representative of both 
apostles, may have been part of an Apostolical 
eirenicon, exj)ressly designed to undo, in Galatia 
and in Asia Minor as a wliole, the effect of earlier 
rivalry and friction between the Pauline and the 
Jewish parties in primitive Christendom. (See 
vol. iii. p. 791). 

The names of both Silas and Silvanus are 
included, as different individuals, in the list of 
the ‘ Seventy * compiled by pseudo - J^orothoos. 
The position of Silas as a r}yo6fjL€uos of the church 
at Jerusalem renders it fairly probable that in this 
instance the catalogue is correct. For the con¬ 
jecture that Silas is the author of Hebrews (Bdhme, 
Mynster) there appears to be no foundation. The 
adoption of the name Silvanus by Constantine, tlie 
founder of the pseudo-Pauline Paulician heresy in 
the 7 th cent., indicates a conviction that Silas 
remained faithful essentially to Pauline views. 

LtteratuRK.—-< 4 cia 13th July (xxx. 462); Oellariue, 

Sila\ Liphius, Apok. Apg^ttch. 1. p. 203, ii. 9fT., Iii. 277ff.; 
Ewald, UI vii. 361 ff,, 404; Apost. Ane (Index); 

IkloOiffert, Apo9t. Age, pp. 230-242, 420, H. COWAN. 

SILK.—See Dkess in vol. i. p. 624». 

SILL A (mJ'P ; B PaaXXcf, A PaaXXdS ; Seta). —Joash 
was murdered ‘at (AV ‘in’) the house of Millo, 
on ilie way that goeth down to Silla ’ (2 K 12 ^). 
Millo was possibly either the acropolis of Mount 
Zion or one of its towers, and Silia was, appar¬ 
ently, in the valley below. There is no clue to its 
position. It has been suggested, from the reading 
of the LXX, that the Hebrew name may, origin¬ 
ally, have commenced with gai ‘ravine,* as in the 
cose of Ge-hinnom. For other conjectures see 
Benzinger in Kurzer Hdeom, ad loc. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SILOAM.—A place mentioned, apparently, four 
times in Scripture : (1) Is 8^^ ‘ the waters of Shiloah ’ 
(oVn * shooting forth* or ‘sent forth’; B SctXwd/Lc, 
A 2tXwd/4 ; Luc., An., Symm., Theod. SiXwd ; Vulg. 
Siloe), (2) Neh 3'® ‘ the pool of Hiloah * (RV 
Shelahy ; BA KoXvppifjOpa tQu Ktadlwy : * piscina 
Siloe), (3) Jn 9^ * the pool of Siloam * (^f. rod 
StXwd/i; natatoria Siloe)^ (4) Lk 13^ ‘the tower 
in Siloam ’ (6 'ir<>pyo9 iv rtp 2tXwd/ot; turrds in Siloe), 
The Rabbis and early Jewish travellers use the 
word with the article (niV'rn hash’ShtlCah) as in the 
Bible. Josephus gives the name as 2tXwd, SiXwai, 
and Xi\u>dfA; the Greek Fathers have StXwdft; and 
the Latin Fathers, following the Vulgate, have 
Siloe and Syloe ; Arabic 'Ain Silwdn, 

Excepting the statement in Neh 3“ that the 
wall of the ‘ pool of the Shelali * was close to the 
king’s gardens, which were on the south side of 
Jerusalem, and the fair inference that the wall of 
the pool formed part of the fortifications of the 

* Shelah is possibly a corrupt form of the earlier Sh\i6ab% due 
to a oban(i;e In the pronunciation, or in the Ht>ell{ng; of the word 
during the period tnat intervened between Isaiah and Nehemiidi. 
The meaning of ahelah in Hebrew is *dart,’ but in Talmudic 
Hebrew * skin'; and the LXX adopted the latter interpretation. 
They and the earlier Rabbis appear to have reg^arded the pool of 
the Shelab* or of the 'sheep-skins,’ as bein;^ distinct from the 
pool of Siloam. 


city, the Bible gives no indication of position. 
Josephus, on the other hand, distinctly states {BJ 
V. iv. 1) that the spring {vrlyi^) of Siloam was at 
the end or mouth oi the Tyropoeon ravine, which 
separated the hill of the upper city and the lower 
hill. This position is indicated in other passages 
{BJ II. xvi. 2; V. iv, 2, vi. 1, xii. 2; VI. viii. 5), 
and agrees with the statements of Jerome, who 
writes of the fons Siloe as flowing ‘in radicibus 
Montis Moria* {in Matt. 10), and ‘ad radices 
Montis Zion ’ (in Is, 8 *); and also as watering the 
ardens of Ilintiom and Tophet (in Jer. 8 . 19® 32®®). 
'he Bordeaux Pilgrim (A.D. 333) and all later 
pilgrims place Siloam near the mouth of the valley 
that runs through the midst of Jerusalem, and 
there is every reason to believe that its general 
position is rc])resentcd by the present 'Ain Silwdn 
and Birkct Silwdn, 

The Birkct Silwdn, situated in the narrowest 
part of the Tyropmou ravine, is an artilicial pool, 
which receives its supply of water, by transmission 
through a rock-hewn tunnel, from the 'Ain Sitti 
Mariam, or Fountain of the Virgin—an inter¬ 
mittent spring in tlie Valley of the J^Cidron. A 
little below the B, Silwdn, at the very mouth of 
the ravine, which is here closed by a dam of 
masonry, tliere is a second and larger pool, known 
as the Birket el-Hamra. This ])Ool, long filled 
with soil, and now an open cess-pit, received the 
surplus waters of Siloam uefore they were utilized 
in the irrigation of the gardens which once filled 
the open space below the j\inction of the Tyropojou 
with tlie Valley of the Kidron. 

The Fountam of tlie Virgin, the only true 
spring at Jerusalem, is very generally identified 
with Gihon, and the changes made in tlie distribu¬ 
tion of its waters are intimately connected with 
the history of Siloam.* After the cajiture of Jeru¬ 
salem by the Hebrews, possibly during the reign 
of Solomon, the water of the spring was impounded 
in a reservoir in the l^idron Valley, and used for 
irrigating the king’s gardens, wliich filled the 
valley to the south. This reservoir, the site of 
which is lost, is called by Josephus {BJ V. iv. 2) 
‘Solomon’s Pool.* After a time the water was 
carried W a rock-hewn conduit (discovered by Dr. 
Schick, PEFSt, 1886, p. 197 If. ; 1891, p. 13 fl'.) down 
the west side of the ^^idron Valley, and through the 
extremity of Mt. Moriah, to a pool in the Tyrop<Bon, 
so that it might be more accessible to dwellers 
in the lower parts of the city. To this conduit, 
with its slight fall and gently flowing stream, 
Isaiah possibly referred when he compared (Is 8 ®) 
‘ the waters of Shiloah that go softly —typical of 
the unseen working of God and of the prosperity 
that would follow the confidence in Jehovah which 
he was urging upon th^oople—with the turbulent 
waters of the mighty Euphrates overflowing their 
banks,—an emblem of the overwhelming violence 
of the great world-power, Assyria, with which the 
people were seeking alliance. 

At a later period the winding rock-hewn tunnel 
which connects the Fountam of the Virgin with 
the Birket Silwdn was made, and the water of the 
^ring was collected in the two reservoirs in the 
Tyropoeon Valley. The execution of this remark¬ 
able work may be ascribed mth much probability 
to Hezekiah, who, prior to the Assyrian invasion, 
stopped ‘ the upper spring of the waters of Gihon, 
ana Drought it straight down to (or on) the west 
side of the city of David * (2 Ch 32®®, cf. 2 Ch 32®, 
Sir 48^’). In June 1880 a Hebrew inscription (see 
Literature at end) in old Semitic characters was 
discovered on the east side of the tunnel, about 
25 ft, from its exit at Siloam. The inscription 
records that the tunnel was excavated from both 

«The Torg. Jon., Pesh., and Arab. YSS read ‘Shiloah' for 
*C«hoD‘Ini KISS. 
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ends, that the workmen met in the middle, and 
that the length was 12U() cuhits,* Tliere is no name 
of any king, and this, with the absence of a date, 
seems to indicate that the inscription was cut by 
one of the workmen employed, and had no official 
character. The form of tlie letters is not opposed 
to the view that the tunnel was made during the 
reign of llezekiah. The serpentine course oi the 
tunnel is attributed by M. Clermont-Ganneau 
(Zes Tombeanx de David et des rois de Juda et le 
Tunnel-Aquedue de Siloe, 1897) to the prior exist¬ 
ence of the rock-hewn tombs of the kings, which 
he places immediately north of the great southern 
V>end. The view that this curve is due to design, 
and not to accident or bad workmanship, is sup¬ 
ported by the existence of shafts from the surface 
wljich determined its direction at two important 
points {PEFUtf 1882, plan, p. 123). 

Excavation lias shown that the present Birket 
SUwdn lias been constructed within the limits of 
the ancient pool of Siloam. The original pool 
measured 71 ft. from N. to S. and 75 ft. from E. to 
W., and was for the most part excavated in the 
rock. A flight of rock-liewn steps led down to it 
from the city, and it could be emptied by a sluice¬ 
gate at its southern enrl. After the return from 
t^he Captivity, possibly during the reign of Herod, a 
covered arcade, 12 ft. wide, 22 i ft. high, and roofed 
with largo Hat slabs of stone, was erected in the 
pool, ana ran round its four sides. This was prob- 
al)Iy Mio condition of the pool when Christ told the 
blind man (Jn 9’) to go ajul wash Un the pool of 
Siloam (which is by interpretation, Sent).’t 

In the Mh oont. a three-aisled church was huilt, with its hij^fh 
altar directly above the point at which the stream issued from 
the tunnel, and its south aisle over the northern arcade of tiie 
}X)ol. The olmrch was erdered from the north, on which side 
there were an atrium, and a narthox with a flitfht of steps 
lea<llnj< down to the level of the north aisle. It appears to have 
been the vvork of the empress KudooiSj who is said to have 
iiK’luded the pool of Slloam within the city wall. In the reitfn 
of Justinian the basilicyfc was converted into a domed church,! 
which is noticed by Antoninus Martyr (r. 670), the only pil^tim 
who mentions a church at Siloam.g Tlie cliurch must suter- 
wanls have been destroyed, probably during the Persian 
invasion (014), for it Is not again mentioned (Bliss, Excavatwns 
at Jerusalem, pp. 132-210; Uuthe, * Ausgrabungen be! Jeru¬ 
salem,' in ZI>PV V. p, 62 IT.). 

The larger pool, Birket tl-1lamra,^ has not been 
completely examined, but excavation has aliown 
that it is partially cut in the rock, and that the 
dam of masonry at its lower end, which has a 
thickness of 20 to 8 ft., and is strengthened by 
buttress's, is at one point 44 ft. high. The con¬ 
st ructieu of the dam, and tlie manner in which its 
masonry is houded into the rock at either end, 
shows that, like the dam of the Birket hrail, it 
formed i>art of the defences of the city (Bliss, l.c.), 
d'he pool is probably the work of Hezekiah, and 
referred to (Is 22“) as the mikueh, or ‘diteh (KV 
reservoir) between the two walls for the waters of 
t he ol<l pool.^ The dam is apparently the wall of 
the ‘pool {h^.rekhah) of the Klielah * repaired by 
Shallun (Neh 3^®). This pool is mentioned by the 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, by Antoninus Martyr, and 
other pilgrims, and, \n the Middle Ages, it was 
frequently called Natatoria Siloe^ to distinguish 
it from the upper pool of Siloam. The tunnel and 

* Conder, in hla very complete description of the tunnel 
(PKFSt, 1882, p. 122 ff.), gives its length as 1706-8 ft., or, 
approximately, 1200 cubits of 17 In., and states that the point 
of Junotlou was 044 ft. from the Siloam end. See also PEFmem. 
* Jerusalem,’ p. 346. 

t On the play upon the meaning of the word, and on the 
parallelism between ' the sent one^ and ' the sent water,' see 
Basil on Is 8. 

t The position of the church with regard to the pool Is not 
unlike that of St. Mary in probatica, in the Pool of Bethesda 
near the Church of St. Anne. 

f The church is also mentioned in the life of St. Peter the 
Iberian (409-488). 

I This name is derived from the hard red cement full of 
pounded pott>ery which is used for lining cisterns, and Is locally 
calletl hainrn. 


the pools are possibly referred to in 2 Ch 32^, lah 
2 ^, and Sir 48^\ 

The water of Siloam is described by Josephus as> 
being sweet and abundant (BZ V. iv. 1) ; and by 
the Rabbis, who attributed digestive properties to 
it, as being clear and sweet. On the last day of 
the Feast of Tabernacles, water from the spring 
was poured upon the altar (Neubauer, G6oq. du 
Talmud^ p. 146 f.). In 985 Mukaddasi, a native of 
Jerusalem, calls the water ‘ fairly good *; but the 
author of the Marasid (c. 1300) says that it was 
then no longer sweet. Writers of the 15th and 
16th cents, call it brackish hut wholesome. As 
the spring depends upon the annual rainfall for its 
Slippy, tne water, which percolates through vast 
accumulations of refuse, must to a certain extent- 
be impure, hut it is still used for drinking pur¬ 
poses by the villagers of SilwAn and by the poor 
of Jerusalem. In consequence of the miracle 
wrought on the blind man, the water and pool are 
held in much honour by Jews, Christians, and 
Moslems. Healing properties, especially in the 
case of eye diseases, have been attributed to the 
water from the early days of Christianity, and 
numerons legends have gathered round it. Cliris- 
tian.s believed that it came from Shiloh or from 
Mt. Zion ; Moslems, that on the night of 'Arafat it 
came underground from the holy well, Zemzem, 
at Mecca. A small perennial stream llows from 
the Fountain of tlie Virgin to the Pool of Siloam, 
and its volume is increased, at uncertain times, by 
a sudden rush of water from the spring. Tlie 
Bordeaux Pilgrim, Jerome {in Is. 8®), and most of 
the pilgrims, write of the increased flow as periodic; 
but in reality it varies greatly, and is dependent 
upon the rainfall and the season. During a wet 
winter the stream swells two or throe times a 
day, whilst in summer the rise takes place only 
once in two or throe days. All knowledge of the 
tunnel through which the stream runs was lost for 
several centuries, and it was first rediscovered in 
the 13th cent. It may perhaps even be inferred 
from the silence of Josephus that the Fountain of 
the Virgin was unknown to him, and that it was 
first opened, after its closure by Hezekiah, some 
centuries later. 

After the capture of Jerusalpm by the Arabs a village sprang 
up in the valley below the pool. In 1()47 NoHir-i-KhuMiau found 
an endowed hospital, with salaried phyaicians, and many build¬ 
ings, erected for charitable purposes, near the spring. Early in 
the 12th cent, there was a small monastery at Siloam, but about 
13C0 the buildings were in ruins, and the irrigated gardens, 
which had been bequeathed by one of the Khalifs to the poor of 
Jerusalem, had disappeared. Bv the middle of the 17th cent, 
the pools were filled with nibbish, and the tradition, wliioh had 
lingered into the 16th cent., that a church dedicated to the 
Salvator illuminator had once stood above the mouth of the 
tunnel, was lost. The village o( Siloam, Ktfr Sihvdn, on 
the left bank of the ^iidron Valley, at the foot of the Mount of 
Olives, is of comparatively recent growth. Christian anchorites, 
and afterwards Moslems, are alhided to bjb living in the caves ; 
but (^uaresmius, in the 17th cent., is the first to distinctly 
mention the village by its present name (Uuy le Strange, Pal. 
under the Moalenu ; Tobler, Pie SiloahquelU und der Oelberg ; 
P.P. Text Society translations). 

The ‘tower in Siloam’ (Lk 13^), of which nothing 
further is known, may have been one of the towers 
in the city wall near the pool. 

Litbratcrb.—T he principal authorities for the site and the 
description of the ppol have been cited in the article. For the 
insoiiption and its bearing on the history of the Ucb. alphabet, 
see esp. Driver, Text of Samuel^ p. 14 ff. 'with facsimile, tran¬ 
scription, and translation); Weir, Short UUt. qf the Heb. Text 
df OT. Off.; Enting in Qes.-Kautzsoh's Htb. Oram.’ Sooln 
(plate 8 in ZDPV iv., an^ in an amended form, Die Stloahin- 
aohrift, Freiburg, 18^); Lidzbarski, llandb. d.nordsem. Epi- 
gra^ikt 1898; cf. Oheyne In PB, 'Isaiah,' 143. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SILYANUS.—See Silas. 

SIjLYER (npj [Aram. dpyvpot, dpytjpiov) comet 
next to gold m the list of precious metals. Its 
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value arises partly from its comparative rarity, and 
partly from its properties of resistance to corro¬ 
sion, brilliant white lustre, malleability, ductility, 
and the like, which make it a specially suitable 
material for artistic workmanship. The know¬ 
ledge and use of silver in classical and Bible lands 
go back to prehistoric times. This metal appears 
in Homer as put to a great variety of purposes. 
Vessels and ornaments made of it were found by 
Schliemann at Mycenm. Silver is equally in evi¬ 
dence among the remains of the ancient Egyp¬ 
tians, Assyrians, and Hittites. It is repeatedly 
mentioned in the Tel el-Amarna tablets. 

Silver is rarely found in the native state, and 
has almost always to be extracted from some form 
of ore. The principal Asiatic source of it in 
ancient times was in the mountains of Armenia 
and Kurdistan. Homer {IL ii. 857) refers to the 
special excellence of the silver brought from 
Alyb 6 in Poiitus. The mines of these regions 
have been wrought by the Turkish Government in 
modern times. In Europe the silver mines of 
Laurium in Attica were of considerable import¬ 
ance, and proved a rich source of wealth to Athens. 
There were also mines in Thrace and Epirus. But 
the most almndant supplies of silver were obtained 
from Spain. The workings there were at first in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, and it was when 
the Romans obtained possession of them that 
silver first became plentiful in Italy, though it 
bad previously been used in art by the Etruscans, 
who may have derived their supply of the metal 
from Gaul or from the Phcenicians. 

Silver was obtained from its compounds by | 
smelting along with other metallic ores, of which ! 
that of lead was essential to the nrocess. At a 
high temperature the lead combinea with the im¬ 
purities in the silver to form a heavy ‘slag,* which 
separated by its weight from the molten silver, | 
leaving the latter pure. j 

The relative values of gold and silver varied in I 
ancient times. As long as the supply was restricted 
to Asiatic sources, silver was scarcer than it after¬ 
wards became. There are indications of a struggle 
for supremacy between the two metals at first, 
and even of a preference for silver to gold in some 
places. In Egypt silver is always mentioned before 
gold in the inscrijitions, and silver objects are rarer 
til an golden ones in the tombs. From a fragment 
of Agatharcides it appears that in ancient Arabia 
silver was reckoned 10 times more valuable than 
gold. The laws of Menes in Egypt fixed the value 
of gold as 2 i times that of silver. Herodotus (iii. 
95) makes gold e^ual in value to 13 times its weight 
of silver. The Egyptian hsem (Gr. ijXcKrpoy [or -oj], 
Lat. electrum) was a highly prized alloy of gold 
and silver. 

Silver was an early form of currency, and at first 
was reckoned by weight (see Money, voI, iii. p. 
418 fl*), coinage being unknown among tlie Hebrews 
before the Exile. Hence in OT is frequently 
tr. dpytipioi* by LXX, and ‘money’ in EV. It is 
also occasionally rendered ‘ price,* and once (Is 7*®) 

‘ silverlings.* Similarly in Apocr. and NT dpy6piop 
is often tr. ‘money.* ‘Piece of silver* stands in 
one passage (Lk 15®) for dpaxi^ii. 

The mention of silver in Scripture as a medium 
of exchange goes back to the time of Abraham 
(Gn 23^®* *®). Silver is an item constantly enumer¬ 
ated in accounts of wealth, spoil, and tribute. 
The wealth of Solomon is indicated by his making 
silver as plentiful as stone in Jerusalem (1 K 10 ®^ 
Sir 47^®), and that of the restored Jerusalem is 
described in the promise, ‘for iron I will bring 
silver* (Is 60^^). So Tyre (Zee 9®) and the wicked 
man (Job 27^®) are said to ‘ heap up silver as dust.’ 
Idols were made of silver or plated with it. It 
was the material of various parts of the Taber¬ 


nacle (sockets, fillets, hooks, etc.), of the tmmpeta 
of the priests, and of many of the sacred vessels 
of the temple. Vessels of silver were a form of j 
votive ofiering (Nii 1 passim), and were part of the 
furniture of wealthy private houses (2 Ti 
Joseph’s divining cup was of silver (Gn 44*^*), 
This metal was used for chains (la 40^®) and orna¬ 
ments (‘jewels,* Gn 24®®; * pictures,* Pr 25*^). Silver 
I ‘shrines,* or models of the temple of Diana, were 
largely made and sold at Ephesus (Ac 19®**). Silver 
mines are referred to in Job 28*, and the process 
of refining is alluded to in Pr 17* 27’*** Zee 13*, 
Mai 3® etc. It is described with special fulness in 
Jer (where it is represented as fruitless) and 
in Ezk 22*^’**. In both of these passages special 
emphasis is laid on the presence of lead among 
the other metallic ores. Tliese other metals and 
the impurities combined with them are the ‘dross* 
of silver. 2 Ch 9'^ tells how Solomon obtained 
silver from Arabia. Tarshish is named as the 
source of the metal in 2 Ch 9**, Jer 10®, Ezk 27^®, 
the second of these passages referring specially to 
the silver being ‘ spread into plates.* In 1 Mac 8* 
the acquisition of the Spanish mines by the Romans 
is mentioned. Silversmiths are mentioned in Wis 
15* {dpyvpox&os) and Ac 19®^ (doyvpoKdTros). There 
was a guild of this craft at Epliesus, of wliich in 
St. Paul’s day Demetrius was a leading member. 

In LXX dpyvpoKdiros is the tr. of (‘founder,* 

Jg 17^) and of (AV ‘ founder,’ Rv [as inf. abs.] 
‘refine,* Jer 6®*, where also = dpyvpoKOTrciy), 

‘ Silver plate * is the equivalent of dpyi/puipia in Jtli 12* 
15**, 1 Mac 15®®. The plumage of doves in sunlight 
is described in Ps 08*® as ‘ wings covered with 
silver,’ Wisdom and instruction are frequently 
compared for preciousness to pure silver, as are 
also the words of God (Ps 12®). The refining of 
silver is a figure for the discipline of the righteous 
(Ps 06**, cf. also Is 48**). Silver turned to dross is 
a metaphor for moral deterioration (Is 1®®, Jer 6®*). 

For questions connected with currency and coin¬ 
age see Money. 

Litkoatcrb.— Polybius, xxxiv. 9; Pliny, UN xxxlll. 23, 81; 
Ernian, Life in Ancient Egypt^ 401 ; Layard^ Nineveh, li. 264; 
Perrot and Ohipioz, Hist, qjTArt in Sardinia, Judasa, etc. ll. 

208; Ilainitton, Researches, i. 234 IT.; Del Mar, llUt. of Predoue 
Metals, 221 fl.; Schrader and Jevons, Prehistoric Antiquitiet, 

James Patrick. 

SILYERLINO*—See Money in vol. iii. p. 432*. 

SIMEON ; LXX and NT Xvpietbv, whence 
RV form usually employed in NT, Symeon).—A 
common name amongst the Jews, esp. in its later 
(Greek) form Shnon (see art. Peter (Simon), ad 
init,). The Heb. name is used of—!• The second 
son of Jacob and J^eah, Gn 29*®. The etymology, 
or at all events the original signification of the 
name, is unknown. J, in Gn 2^*'*®, characteristi¬ 
cally derives it from ( = ‘hear*), and reports 
that ‘Leah said, Because the Lord hath heard 
(shamd) that I am hated, he hath therefore given 
me this son also, and she called his name Simeon 
(Shirndn),' Only two incidents in the liistory of 
Simeon are related in tlie Book of Genesis. In 
conjunction with his brother Levi he is said to 
have massacred the Shechemites in revenge for the 
dishonour of his sister Dinah (Gn 34). The details 
of the story are obscure, and are drawn from 
several sources, whose standpoint is not always the 
same. The real significance of this narrative we 
shall seek to a})preciate in art. Simeon (Tribe). 
The other occasion upon which Simeon is mentioned 
is when Joseph determined to detain one of his 
brothers in Egypt as security that they would 
return with Benjamin (Gn 42®^). From the circum¬ 
stance that Simeon is selected for this purpose, it 
has been supposed that the narrator means to 1 
insinuate that he had been the chief actor in the I 
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tragedy that led to Joseph’s servitude in Egypt. 
The truculent cliaracter of Simeon, as vouched lor 
by the massacre at Shechem, might also be sup¬ 
posed to furnish the justili(nation for his severe 
treatment; but it is qiuistionablo whether the 
narrator (E) of his detention in Egypt had any 
such reference in his mind, seeing that among the 
sources of On 34 E has no place, and consequently 
he may have been ignorant of that story. It is 
more probable that in On 42^ Simeon the second 
son of Jacob is detained as a hostage ratlier than 
lieuben the firMorn^ because the latter, according 
to E (On 37“), had acted a more friendly part than 
the rest of Joseph’s brethren, and haa sought to 
deliver him out of their hands. 

The rape of Dinah and the nioaaacre of the Shecheinitos were 
oommemoratecl in verse by the Jewish or Samaritan poet 
Theodotofi (c. 200 n.o.). It Is instructive to compare the judw:* 
ment paascrl upon the act of the two brothers in Gn 49 (cf. 34^) 
with wiiat we find in some of the literary productions of post- 
exilian Judaism. Words of disapproval ana severe censure jfive 
place in the latter to hearty apj)roval and warm eulogry. The con¬ 
trast is strlkintflj’ rlisplayed in the Book of Judith, whose heroine 
belongs to the tribe of Simeon, and whose estimate of the char¬ 
acter and conduct of her progenitor is as different from that 
ascribed to Jacob in Genesis as her language is offensive to 
good taste (Jth 92 f.; cf. Book oj JiLltileen, ch. 30). 

2. The great-grandfather of Judas Maccabceus, 
1 Mac 2b 3. Ah ancentor of Jesus, Lk3^b 4. The 
‘rightoouH and devout’ {Sl/caio^ Kal man 

who took the infant Jesus in his arms and blessed 
Him, on the occasion of the presentation in the 
temple (Lk 2“®*^’). The notion that this Simeon is 
to be identified with a liabbi who was the son of 
Hillel and the father of Gamaliel I. is as precarious 
as the apocryphal legends about bis two sons 
Charinus and Leucius; see Nicodemus (Gospel 
OF). The veiy existence of a Rabbi Simon ben 
Hillel is doubtful (see Schlirer, HJP il. i. 363), and 
in any case he was not, as late legends assert, 
president of the Sanhedrin, an office which in the 
time of Christ was always held by the high priest 
(see Sanhedrin, p. 401). If the Simeon of St. 
Luke had been Ilnlel’s son, is it conceivable that 
he would have been introduced simply as * a man 
in Jerusalem whose name was Simeon^? 5. A 
prophet and teacher at Antioch, whoso surname 
was Niger (Ac 13M. 6. Ac 15^ 2P H (KVm). 

See Peter (Simon), vol. iii. p. 756. 

J .A^ Selbif 

SIMEON (Tribe). —The liistory of this tribe, 
which theoretically traced its deseeut to the second 
son of Jacob and Leah, is involved in considerable 
obscurity. Kroin the fact that Sbaul, the eponym¬ 
ous head of one of its families, is called ‘ the son 
of the Canaanitish woman ’ (Gn 46'b Ex 6^®), we 
may infer that it contained a considerable admix¬ 
ture of non-Israelitish elements. From Jg 1®- 
we learn that, at the beginning of the conauest of 
Canaan, Simeon joined his forces with those of 
Judah. It was probaljly not long thereafter that 
Simeon and Levi together sought to gain a settle¬ 
ment in Mount Ephraim, which was then occupied 
by the Canaanites. Such at least is a plausible 
interpretation of the tradition which underlies the 
narrative of Gn 34. Upon any theory it is difficult 
to disentangle the details of that story, for the 
chapter in question is, in its present form, not 
homogeneous, and the diflerent narratives date 
fr<»m different periods, and arc inspired by different 
motives (cf. artt. Hamor, and Jacob in vol. ii. n. 
630 f.). None of those narratives is at all suitable 
to pre-Mosaic times, and there is much plausibility 
in the theory of Well hausen, that we have here a 
reminiscence of an attenint on the part of Dinah 
bat'Leah (a branch of Simeon) and the other 
Simeonites, in conjunction with Levi, to possess 
themselves of the town of Shechem by treacher¬ 
ously taking advantage of the friendly relations 


that had hitherto subsisted between them and the 
Canaanites. 

Whatever degree of success may have attended 
the enterprise at first, its ultimate consequences 
were most disastrous, for the Canaanites of the 
surrounding districts appear to have attacked and 
practically annihilated the invaders (cf. Moore, 
Judges^ 240). This explains the insignificance or 
the entire absence of Simeon in the subsequent 
history of Israel. The shattered remnants of this 
tribe, which liad begun its warlike activity in 
alliance with Judah, now fell back upon the latter 
for i)rotection and a share of the land (Jos 19®). 

In the Song of Deborah (Jg 6), In which the tribes of Israel 
are praised or blamed according to tho part they had played in 
the struggle, both Judah and Simeon are passeel over—Judah 
probably because at this period it pureued Its own aims in 
complete separation from the northern tribes (cf. Gn 38), Simeon 
because it was practically part of Judah. 

The absence of Simeon in the Blessing of Moses (Dt 83) has 
been felt to be more surprising, and various explanations have 
been offered, or attempts mode to supply the omission. A and 
some other MSS of the LXX, indeed, insert Simeon In v.o^ * Let 
Reuben live and not die, and let Simeon be many in number* 
itrrat irok'uf i* This, however, may be simply a 

deliberate correction of the text, devoid of any support from 
Heb. MSS. Other solutions of the difficulty have been proposed 
by Kohler (Der Segen Jacob's^ 6) and Graetz (Gcack. d. Juden, n. 
i.‘486 f.} which have been accepted with modifications by Iloil- 
prin (Iluit. Poetry o/ the nebreioe, i. 113 IT.) and Bacon {Triple 
Tradition qf the Exodus^ 270 f.). Founding upon the unnatural 
shortness of the blessing of Judah, and the character of Levi's 
blessing, which seems too warlike for a non-secular tribe, Kohler 
conjectures that v.7 has fallen out of its place and should follow 
v.io, so that VV.7-11 would form the blessing of Judah. Graetz 
Ijoldly substitutes ‘Simeon’ for ‘Judah’ in v.7, a method of 
proc^uro which is approved by Heilprin and Bacon as far as 
V.7& is concerned, while at the same time they change the order 
of the verses as Kohler proposed. We thus obtain (v.7») as the 
blessing of Simeon, ' Hoar, O Jehovah, the voice of Simoon, and 
bring nim to his people’ (the latter prayer perhaps referring to 
the Simeonites wno, according to 1 Oh found a settlement 
in Mt. Seir). The blessing of Judah would then be contained 
in v.7b« Judah with his hands contends,’ etc., and v.n ‘Bless, 
Ijord, his substance,’etc.—But, however plaiisible these explana¬ 
tions may be, there will probably be little hesitation in assenting 
to the ludgment of Dillmann (approved by Driver), that thB 
corrections of the text which they involve are ‘ too violent' to be 
probable. The death-blow which Simeon received so early in his 
career is quite sufficient to account for the non-mention of him in 
Dt 38, even if we ascribe a considerable antiquity to that chapter. 

The early decadence of this tribe is implied also 
in the priestly narrative of the Hexateiich, for 
while at the first census (Nu 1^) Simeon counted 
59,300, at the second (26’^) it had fallen to 22,200. 
Knowing the methods and the motives of the 
Chronicler, we can of course attach no import¬ 
ance to his introducing the tribe of Simeon as 
numerous in the time of David (1 Ch 12®®), especi¬ 
ally when we observe that elsewhere oven he is 
compelled to acknowledge its feebleness (1 Ch 4^). 

The question has been needlessly raised, To which 
of the two divisions did the tribe of Simeon attach 
itself at tho disruption of the kingdom ? The 
truth is that long before that event this tribe had 
ceased to have any independent existence, having 
been practically absorbed by Judah. The Chron¬ 
icler, imieed, perhaps in order to make up the 
number ten, yipears to reckon Simeon as belong¬ 
ing to the N. kingdom (2 Ch 16® 34®; cf. Ezlc 
4g34. 26 . 88^ rjty llierc is probably more founda¬ 
tion for the tradition which he has preserved of 
conquests made by Simeonites in tne time of 
Ilezekiali (1 Ch 4®*"^). 

Tho list of the sons of Simoon is given in Gn 46*^ 
and Ex 6^®. A different list appears in 1 Ch 4®*'-, 
which is practically identical with another in Nu 
26’*"^®. Simeon’s tiowns are named in Jos 19®‘® and 
(with the exception of some deviatiohs due prob¬ 
ably to copyists’ errors) in 1 Ch 4®®**. All these 
towns are m Jos 15®®"*®* ®® reckoned to Judah, and 
to the same tribe are elsewhere reckoned such of 
tliem as Ziklag (1 S 27®), Hormah (1 S 30*®), and 
Beersheba (1 K 19*). This is in perfect harmony 
with the conclusion already reached, that Simeon 
was absorbed by Judah ; and this same conclusion 
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is strengthened by the circumstance that after the 
return from the Exile there is no mention of 
Simeonites, but only of Judahites as dwelling in 
any of the above cities (Neh 

In addition to what is contained in the OT, the Pal.-Jewish 
literature supplies a multitude ol details regfardlng the tribe of 
Simeon and its eponymous head (cf. especially Tevt. of Twelve 
Pair, and Bk, oj Jubilees). Those stories are too manifestly 
apocryphal to merit serious consideration ; and the basis is not 
more su^tantiol upon which Dozy (de Israelieten te Mekka) 
builds his theory that the sanctuary at Mecca was founded by 
Simeonites in tho time of David. In his Important monojfraph, 
der Staimn Simeon (Meissen, 1866), Graf not only rejects this 
opinion as wholly devoid of historical support, but subjects to a 
searching examination the attempt of Movers and Hitzig to 
discover other OT allusions besides those of the Chronicler to 
Simeonite conquests and settlements outside Palestine. The 
words of Mic ‘The glory of Israel shall come even unto 
Adullam* have been, strangely enough, connected with the 
history in 1 Oh The exegesis by which this result is 

reached is exceedingly strained, and the interpretation also 
involves, what wsis not the case, that Simeon belonged to the 
N. kingdom. Equally unsuccessful is the attempt to prove 
that it is the Simeonites of Mt. Seir who put the question in 
Is 2111 (‘Watchman, what of the night?’). The title of the 
oracle, ‘Burden of Dumafi,' has been sought to be connected 
with the Dumah of On ‘25ii, mentioned as a family of the 
Ishmaolitea side by side with Mibsam and Mishma, which last 
are in 1 Ch 4'^* the names of Simeonite^ families. The latter 
ciioumstain’.e may legitimately l>e ur^ed in favour of the proba¬ 
bility of large admixtures of Ishmaelite as well os Can. elements 
in the tribe of Simeon. But none of the localities known to us 
by the name Dumah will suit the topographical necessities of 
Is 2111^-, and it is far more probable that non Is a textual error 
for OnK (Cheyne in SBOT ; Marti, Jee. ad loc.), or that Dumah 
(‘silence') is in this instance a symbolical designation of JBdatn 
(Del., Dillm., and many others). 

Siile by side with Dumah we find in On 26i* Hasia, to which 
Ilitzig finds a reference in Pr 301 31 I, By an emendation of the 
text he makes the former read, ‘ Words of Agur, the son of the 
queen of Massa,’ while the latter is rendered ‘Words of (to) 
Lemuel, king of Massa, which his mother taught him.* Hitzig 
endeavours to connect Mosaa with the Simeonite settlement in 
Mt. Seir; but the very most that the evidence entitles us to 
infer is that there may have been an Jshmaelite kingdom of 
Massa, and that its queen, like tho oueen of Sheba, may have 
had a traditional reputation for wisdom. That this kingdom, 
however, had any connexion with the Simeonites of 1 Ch 4'** is 
not proved, and is on many grounds unlikely. 

Literati' RR.—Especially Graf’s monograph, der Stamm Simeon; 
cf. also his Uesch. BB. d. AT^ ‘221; Kuenen, Gesam. Ahhandl. 
266ff.; Wellh. Compos, d. Hex.^ 312 IT., 863 f., IJO^ 36 f.; Stodc, 
GVT i. 164 ; Ewald, Hist, il, 287 f. ; Graetz, OeseJi. d. Juden, ii. 
I. 486 f.; Kittel, Hist, of Hebrews, ii. 69; tho Commentaries of 
Del., Dillm., Gunkel, and Ilolzingor on Genesis, and of Dillm., 
Driver, Stcuernagel, and Bcrtholet on Deut. ; see also Moore, 
Judges, 12, 30, 210 f. J, A. SeLBIE. 

SIMILITUDE, as used in AV, usually means 
‘image’ or ‘likeness/ Cf. Gn 1’^® Tind. ‘Let us 
make man in our syniilitude and after oure lyck- 
nesse,’ and Ezk 8® Cov, (where the Heb, is n’jnn), 

‘ The syniilitude stretched out an lionde, and toke 
me by the hayrie lockes off my heade/ The words 
so tr® are (1) (Ls 106-® 144’^), for which see 
under PATTERN ; (2) njion (Nu 12®, Dt 4 ^^. is. 
which see under Image ; and (3) niD'n (2 Ch 4®, Dn 
10 ^®), wliich is usually tr** ‘likeness.’ The last is 
the only word tr*^ ‘similitude’ in RV. Tho words 
tr^* * similitude ’ in NT are ; dixolwpa (Ro dpolwais 
(Ja 3®),* and SpoLdrifjs (He 7^®); in each case RV 
substitutes ‘ likenc.ss.’ See under Pattern. 

But ‘similitude’ occurs once in the sense of 
illustration, parable, proverb: Hoa 12^® ‘I have 
multiplied visions, and used similitudes’ (nQ'i«, from 
[tlie root of moi] ‘ to be like,’ Piel ‘ to liken ’). 
Cf! Mt 13® Tind. ‘And he snake many thynges to 
them in similitudes’; He 9® Tind. ‘Which was a 
similitude for the tyme then present’; and Lk 4®® 
Rhem. ‘ Certes, you wil say to me this similitude, 
Physicion, cure they self.’ J. Hastings. 

SIMON (Hlpcotf), one of the commonest names 
amongst the Jews, is a later (Greek) form of Simeon 
(cf. Ac 16'^ where St. James, in referring to St. 
Peter, uses the archaic form of his name). This 
form is naturally confined to the Apocr. and NT. 

* For the distinction between and fee Mayor on 

Ja 8». 


i. In the Apocrypha. —The name belongs to— 
!• Simon l., the high priest who succeeded Oriias i, 
during the Ptolemaic domination (c. 300 B.C.). 
According to Josephus (Ant, XII. ii. 6 ) he obtained 
the surname of ‘ tne Just’ (o dUaiot), a designation 
intended, probably, to emphasize his strict legalism 
in opposition to the Hellenizing tendency of the 
majority of the high priests of the Greek period. 
In PiVjfce A dot A (i. 2 ) he is said to have been one of 
the last of the Great Synagogue, and tho saying 
is attributed to him : ‘ On three things the world 
is stayed, on the Torah, on the Worship [cf. if 
Xarpela in Ro 9^], and on the bestowal oT Kind¬ 
nesses* (Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers'^, 

. 12 ). It is very doubtful, however, whether 

osephus is right in identifying Simon I. with 
Simon the Just, llerzfeld (ii. 18911’., 377 f.) and 
others claim the title for — 2. Simon II. (Jos. 
Ant, XII. iv. 10), the successor of Onias Ii. (c. 220 
B.C.). The same doubt exists as to the subject of the 
pane^ric contained in Sir 50^^*. He is tle.signated 
simply ‘ Simon the son of Onias tho high priest,’ 
a title applicable either to Simon I. or to Simon ii. 
The graphic description, however, contained in 
this passage leaves the impression on one’s mind 
that Ben Sira (c. 180 b.c.) is speaking of an elder 
contemporary (Simon II.) of his own rather than 
of a high priest wlio had died a century before 
(Cheyne, Job and Solomon, 180; see, further, 
Kuenen, Gesam, Ahhandl, ir>3f.; Schurer, GJV^ 

ii. 355f. [HJP II. i. 355f.]; Graetz, ‘Simon der 
Gerechte und seine Zeit,’ in Mimatssehrifi, 1857, 
pp. 46-56). 3. A temidc olli<;iaI who, out of ill-will 
to tho high priest Onias in., suggested to Seleu- 
CUS IV. the pluinlering of the temple treasury, 
2 Mac 3^. See Hkliodohus. 4. Simon the Mac- 
cabee.—See Maccabees, vol. iii. p. 185. 3. 1 Es 
9®®. See Chosameus. 

ii. In the NT.— 1 . Tho Apostle Peter.—See 
Peter (Simon). 2. See Simon Magus. 3. Another 
of the apostles, Simon theCANANiEAN (which see). 
4. A brother of Jesus (Mt 13®®, Mk 6 ®). It is very 
doubtful whether he should be identified with the 
Symeon who is said to have succeeded James ‘ the 
Lord’s brother’ as bishop of Jerusalem (Kiiseb. HE 

iii. 11 , iv. 22 ), and to have sull'ored martyrdom 

under Trajan (ib. iii. 32). Hegesippus, whom 
Euseb. professes to quote, describes this Symeon 
as son of Clopas, and calls him di'ei/'i 6 s of the Lord, 
while James and Jude are spoken of as the 
Lord’s ddeXcpol. See art. Brethren of the Lord, 
vol. i. pp. 320*, 32P’. 8 . Simon ‘ tho leper,’ in 

whose house a woman anointed Jesus, Mt 26®, 
Mk 14®. The question of the identity of our 
Lord’s host and the cognate questions connected 
with the incident of the anointing are exhaustively 
discussed in art. Mary, vol. iii. p. 279 6 ’. 6 . A 

Pharisee who invited Jesus to eat with him, Lk 
736ff.^ On this occasion wo read that a woman that 
was ‘a sinner’ (dpaprwMs) anointed Jesus’ feet. 
For the relation of this incident to the narratives 
of Mt 26, Mk 14, and Jn 12 , see, again, art. Mary 
as just cited, and cf. Bruce, Parabolic Teaching of 
Christ, 250 tf. 7 . The father (?) of J udas Iscariot. 
In all the passages (Jn 6 *^' 13®*'®®) where this Simon 
is named, the Greek text (’locSas Sf/xwvoj, * Judas of 
Simon’) leaves it uncertain what was his relation¬ 
ship to the traitor, but the EV ‘Judas the son of 
Simon ’ is probably correct. It is very precarious 
to identify Simon Iscariot (Jn 6 ^^ 13®®) with Simon 
the Cananu 3 an. 8 . A Cyrenian, who was comi»elled 
by the Roman soldiers to bear the cross of Jesus 
(Mt 27®®, Mk 15®S Lk 23®®). He is described by 
St. Mark as the father of ALEXANDER and Rurus, 
names evidently well known in the early Christian 
Church, The story in the Gospels was perver^ 
by some of the Docetic sects, the Basilidians going 
tne length of maintaining that Simon not only 
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bore the cross, but was actually crucified in mis¬ 
take for Jesus. 9. The tanner, with whom St. 
Peter lodged at Joppa (Ac 9^ 10 ®’ 

J. A. Selbie. 

SIMON MAGUS. —The name usually given for 
the sake of distinction to that Simon who is men¬ 
tioned in only one place in the N'P, but to whom, 
both in Patristic literature and in modern criticism, 
the [)art assigned is very considerable. There are 
some features in the story of the NT which excite 
our curiosity; tlie early Fathers have detailed 
accounts of his false teaching, and give him the 
doubtful honour of being the first of the heresi- 
archs, Mie source and spring of all later heresy; 
early (jhristian romance writers embellished his 
history witli many wonderful details, and made 
him tlie antagonist of Simon Peter, both in verbal 
disputations and in the exhibition of magical arts ; 
while a school of modem critics has found in his 
career and the stories concerning him the chief 
8 up}M)rt for a far-reaching reconstruction of our 
conceptions of early Christianity. In order to 
obtain a sound basis for our investigations, it will 
be useful after examining the account in tfie NT to 
go carefully tlirough tlie Patristic evidence in 
chronological order, and after that consider the 
fuller narratives of uncertain date contained in 
the Clementine literature and Apocryphal Acts, 
We shall thus be in a better position to estimate 
the force and value of modern criticism, and be 
able to ofler a probable explanation of the various 
dilliculties that the problem presents. 

i. Simon in tho New Toataincnt. 

ii. Simon in Patristic literature to a.d. 400. 

iii. The Clementine literature and Apocryphal Acts. 

iv. Modern critical views. 

V. Tho tfrowth of the lejfond. 

vi. The afflnitics of Ritnon’e system, 

vli. Simon Maffus and simotiy. 

> ili. Simon Maj^^-us and the Faust legend. 

Literature. 

i. Simon in the NT. — In Ac 8»-24^ where the 

preaching of Philip in Samaria is described, we 
are told that * there was a certain man called 
Simon, which beforetirne in the city used sorcery, 
and bewitched tho people of Samaria, giving out 
that himself was some great one ’ {\iyu3v ehai nva 
tavrdi' fjiiyav). All the people followed him, and 
described him as * that power of God which is 
called great’ (oLir6s if toO deou ij koXov- 

lUvrf fieydXrj). When the rest of the city was con¬ 
verted, Simon also believed and was baptized, and 
continued with Philiji, amazed at his miracles. 
When Peter and John came down, they laid hands 
on the converts, who received the Holy Ghost. 
Simon then olFered Peter money, saying, ‘ Give me 
also tliis power, that on whomsoever I lay hands, ho 
may receive tho Holy Ghost.’ Peter sternly re¬ 
buked him. ‘Thy money perish with thee . . , 
thou hast neither part nor lot in this matter . . . 
thou art in the gall of bitterness, and the bond of 
iniquity.* Simon entreated him to pray the Lord 
that none of those things might come upon him. 

It will bo more convenient to postpone comments 
on this passage until wo have collected further in¬ 
formation on the subject. 

ii. Patristic Evidence.— The earliest informa¬ 
tion outside the NT comes from Justin Martyr, c, 
160 {Apol, i. 26, 66 [cf. Eus. JIE ii. 13. 14] ; Dial, 
120 ). He tells us that Simon was a Samaritan, of 
the village of Gitta ; ho came to Home in the time 
of Claudius Ctesar; by the power of the demons he 
worked miracles, and was honoured in Roine as a 
gotl, so that a statue was erected in his honour by 
order of tlie Senate and people, between the two 
bridges, bearing the inscription SIMON! DEO 
SANCTO. Almost all the Samaritans and a few 
of other nations honour him as the first god (irpwros 
^f 6 s). Ho took alK>ut with him a woman called 


Helena, wlio had formerly been a prostitute, and 
whom he is said to have called the first conception 
{irpiimj (yvoia) which came forth from him. He is 
described as God above ‘ all rule and authority and 
power.* We also gather that Justin looked upon 
him as the originator of heresy and the source 
whence all later heresies were derived. 

As regards one part of this story an interesting 
discovery has been made. In the year 1674 there 
was dug up in the place indicated by Justin, 
namely, in the island of the Tiber, a marble frag¬ 
ment, apparently the base of a statue, with the 
inscription SEMONI SANCO DEO FI DIO. It 
is now generally agreed that Justin mistook a 
statue dedicated to a Sabine deity for one dedi¬ 
cated to Simon (Grutor, Insc. Ant. i. p. 95, n. 6 ), 
although whether the mistake was his own or was 
earlier than himself we cannot say. But nothing 
in this mistake need invalidate his testimony about 
Simon in Samaria. Justin himself was a Samaritan; 
he draws attention at least once (Dial, 120 ; cf. 
Apol, ii. 1.5) to the fact that he had spoken the 
truth to his own disadvantage. On the subject 
of the sect which called itself after the name of 
Simon he must be taken as first-hand evidence. 
And there are strong grounds for thinking that 
we have a fuller account which emanates from 
him. Accounts of Simon Magus are contained in 
the following heresiological works : Irenmns (i. 
xvi.), pseudo-Tertullian (i.), Hippolytua (Refutatio, 
vi.), Philaster (29), Epiphanius (Panarion, 21 ). 
Of these, that in llippolytiis’ Refutatio consists of 
two parts; that from § 7 to ^ 18, containing extracts 
from a work called if pcydXrf ciTrci^acris, ‘ the Great 
Revelation,’ presents a diflerent system from that 
foun<l elsewhere, and will be noticed further on ; 
that in § 19 and § 20 is derived from the same source 
from which the greater part of the matter in all 
the other heresiologists comes. It is now gener¬ 
ally agreed, and probably on good grounds, that 
this common source was a treatise (aijyrayfjLa) on 
heresies written by Justin and referred to by him¬ 
self (Apol. i. 26). Tho following is the account put 
together from these ditferent sources :— 

Simon was said to have taught that he was the highest 
Ood. the moat elevated virtue (Tr,v urip trdvrec huvotfjt.iv). lie 
carried about with him Helena, who he paid waa the firut 
conception of his mind, the mother of all, by whom he con¬ 
ceived in his mind to create the angels and archangels. She 
was also cmlled Wisdom (a-aiptx), according to pseudo-Tertullian, 
and Holy Spirit and Frunicus (irpoCvixof), according to Epi¬ 
phanius. She, knowing her father's wish, leapt forth from him 
and created the angels and powers by whoTu this world and 
man were created. She was unable to return to her father 
be<*au8e of the envy and desire of those whom she had created, 
and suffered contumely, and was compelled to assume human 
form. She passed through the centuries, as it were, from one 
vessel to another, transmigrating from one female form to 
another. She was the Helen about whom the Trojan war was 
fought; the wooden horse roprcHcnting the Ignorance of the 
nations. After that she passed from form to form, and lastly 
became a prostitute in a brothel at Tyre : she was the lost 
sheep. But since the rulers of the world ruled it ill. and in 
order to redeem her, the Supremo Fower deacended to the 
lower world. He passed through the regions ruled by the 
principalities and powers, In e.och region making himself like 
to those in it, and so among men he appeared os a man. He 
appeared among the Jews as tho Son, in Samaria as the Father, 
in other nations os tho Holy Spirit. In Judioa he hod seemed 
to suffer, but had not. He allowed himself to be called by 
w'hatsoever names men liked. He thus succeeded in saving 
Helena, as she expected. He brought man to a knowledge of 
himself, and liberated the world and those who were his from 
the nile of those who had made the world. Tho Jewish pro¬ 
phecies, he said, were Inspired by the angels who made the 
world. Therefore those who hod hope in him and Helena need 
no longer care for them, but might freely do os they would, for 
men were saved according to nis grace and not according to 
good works. There was no real difference between good and 
bod, they were merely accidental distinctions made by the 
creators of the woiid. The morality of the sect was, we are 
told, in accordance with these principles. Their priests (myatici 
aac^rdotea) lived lascivious lives. use<l magic and Incantations, 
made philtres, had familiar spirits, and had images of Simon 
and Helena made in the form of Zeus and Athena. 

Hegesippus (c. 180), in a corrupt passage quoted 
by Eus. IV. 22, speaks of Simon, from whom came 
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the Simoniana; Cleobius, whence the Cleobians; 
and Dositheus, whence the Dositheans; and Gor- 
thceus, whence the Gortheni; and Maabotheus, 
whence the Masbotheans—from these, he says, 
came the followers of Menander; and he then enu¬ 
merates the later heretics. It would be interesting 
to know if this heretical genealogy is independent 
of Justin. 

Tertullian (c. 200) does not seem to have any 
original information. He knows the story about 
the statue {ApoL 13). He gives a long account of 
Simon’s ay stern,derived apparently from Irenajua(c/e 
Ani/na, 34). He says that even in his own day the 
presumption of the sect of Simon is so great that 
they even presume to raise the souls of the prophets 
from the lower regions (Ecce hodie eiusdem Simonis 
hat^t'cticos tanta presumptio artis extollitf ut etiam 
proph&tarum anirnas ah infc't'is movere ic apon- 
deant). 

Clement of Alexandria (c. 200) gives ns little 
information about Simon. There is a clironological 
remark in Strom, vii. 17 which is quite inexplicable, 
and in Strom, ii. 11 he tells us that the followers 
of Simon wish to be made like the ‘ Standing One ’ 
whom they worship. 

In Itippolytus (ItcfutatiOt vi. 7-18) (c. 230 A.D.) 
extracts are given from a work wliich evidently 
diiscribed a somewhat different system, and was 
called ‘ the Great Revelation.’ 

The firafc principle, accordinj? to this, is called 
iCtoe-fAtt^ it is fire or silence ; the tire is <if two sorts, fctyyov 
and KpurT6y, that which is hidden bciiigr the secret principle 
which causes that which is open. The world is derived from 
the unborn fire (ytyyrtrog aygwrirov ); first came six roots in 
pairs, male and female, viz. ygZg and i and 

Xoytfffjut and UHCfxviffig. Oorrcspondinj^ to these are six visible or 
realized counterparts •vpit.vot and yv, HXtoi and and 

Ohup. A large part or the work is devoted to proving the 
system by an allegorical use of the OT, but it is interesting to 
notice that there are elements derived from Aristotle, especi¬ 
ally the distinction which runs through the whole of 
and iyipy%t», Simon calls himself i ia-rfLg, i cratgf i 
imi>lying his pre-existence and his immortality. A short ex¬ 
tract will be sufficient to show the character of the book: ‘To 
vou then I say what I say, and I write what I write. The writ¬ 
ing is this. There are two offshoots of the complete ^Eons, 
having neither bcgitining nor end, from one root, which is the 
invisible, incomprehensible power silence, of which the one is 
manifested from above, whicn is the great power, the intellect 
of the universe, that administers all tilings, the male principle ; 
but the other is from below, vast thought, the female principle, 
generative of all things. Whence corresponding to one another 
they form a pair ((ru^yy/ot), and they reveal the middle space as 
an atmosphiTO which cannot be comprehended, having neither 
beginning nor end. But in this is the father who hears and 
nourishes all things that have beginning and end. This is ho 
who stood, who standoth, who will stand, being a bisexual 
power, the reflex of the pre-existent, unlimited power which 
hath neither beginning nor eTi<l, being in solitude; for from 
this the thought which pre-existed in solitude came forth and 
became twain.* 

Besides the extracts from this book, Hippolytus 
also tells us (vi. 20) that Simon went as far as Home, 
where he seduced many by bis magical arts, but 
was opposed by Peter. This is the earliest refer¬ 
ence to a contest with St. Peter at Rome, unless 
the notice in Philaster (see below) was derived 
from the earlier treatise of Hippolytus, in which 
case it would belong to the close of the 2nd cent. 
Hippolytus goes on to give an account of his 
death, dift’erent from any that we have in other 
sources. At the end of his life Simon stated that 
if he were buried alive he would rise on the third 
day. He ordered his disciples to dig a grave and 
to bury him. They did as they were ordered, 
* but he remained away even to the present day. 
For he was not the Christ.* 

Origen (c. 249 A.D.), in the contra Celaum^ v. 62, 
tells us that Celsus, enumerating all the Christian 
heretics, speaks of Simonians who, worshipping 
Helena, or a teacher Ilelenus, are called Helemani. 
Origen ix)ints out that Celsus has omitted to notice 
that the Simonians never confess Jesus as the Son 
of Ciod. but say that Simon is the power of God. 


In vi. 11 Origen points out that Simon has no 
followers, and Dositheus not more than thirty. 
He adds that this is all the more marvellous, as 
Simon had taken away for his disciples the danger 
of death, saying that to sacrifice to idols was a 
matter of inditterence. In the same work (i. 67) 
we are told that Simon has not thirty followers, or 
that that is an exaggerated number. 

Commodian {c. 250), in Carm. apol. p, 613, speak¬ 
ing of beasts which have had the ix)wer of speech 
by the power of God, tells us of the dog which 
St. Peter made to speak to Simon. This stoiy is 
found in the Apocryphal Acts. 

The author of the treatise de Bebaptisynaie, ch. 
16 (c. 260 A.D.), tells us of followers of Simon who 
make fire appear in the water when they baptize. 

In the Syriac Didascalia (end of 3rd cent.), vi. 
8 and 9 (Lagarde, Syriac text, and in Bunsen, Ana- 
lecta Anteniccena^ li. p. 325), we have a reference 
to Simon and Cleobius and others of his followers, 
and an account of the final destruction of Simon 
in the contest with Peter at Rome. As this work 
is almost inaccessible, and its evidence is import¬ 
ant, the following extracts are given in full: *— 

Syriac, p. 100, 1. 18 ' (Concernlnij Simon the sorcerer). For 
the beginning of heresies was on this wise. Satan oloth^ him¬ 
self with Simon, a man who was a sorcerer, and of old time was 
his servant. And when we, by the gift of the Lord our God, 
and by the power of the Holy Spirit, were doing powers of heal¬ 
ing in Jerusalem, and by means of the laying on of hands, the 
coniinunlcation of the Holy Spirit was given to those who 
presented themselves, then he brought to us much silver, and 
<b*sired that, as he had deprived Adam of the knowledge of life 
bv the eating of the tree, so also he might deprive us of the 
gift of God by the gift of silver, and might seize our understand¬ 
ings by the gift of riches, In order that we might give to him in 
exchange for silver the power of the Holy Spirit. And wo wore 
all troubled about this. Then Peter looked at Satan, who was 
dwelling in Simon, and naid to him, “Thy silver shall with 
thee to destruction, and thou shalt not have part in this 
matter.** * 

P. 101 ‘(Concerning false apostles). But when we divided to 
the twelve parts for all the world, and went forth among the 
Gentiles in all the world, to preach the word, then Satan 
wrought and disturbed the people to send after us false apostles 
for the refutation of the word. And he sent out horn the 
people one whose name was Cleobius, and joined him to Simon, 
and also others after them. They of the house of Simon followed 
me, Peter, and came to corrupt the word. And when he was in 
Rome he disturbed the Church (inuchj, and turned away many. 
And showed himself as though Hying. And ho laid hold of the 
Gentiles, terrifying them by the power of the working of his 
sorceries. And in one of the days 1 went and saw him flying in 
the air. Then I rose up and said, “ By the power of the name 
of Jesus I cut away thy powers.” And he fell, and the ankle of 
his foot was broken. And then many turned away from him. 
But others who were worthy of him clave to him. And thus 
first was established and became that heresy of his. And also 
by means of other false apostles,' eto. 

(Brackets as in Syriac text). 

Arnohius (c. 310, contra Gentes, ii. 12) knows of 
the stoiy of the contest of Simon and Peter at 
Rome, ‘ For they had seen,’ he says, * tlio cliariot 
of Simon Magus and the four flaming horses 
scattered by the mouth of Peter, and disappearing 
at the name of Christ.’ He had been hurled down, 
and his legs broken; then, taken to Briinda, worn 
out with tortures and with shame, he had again 
thrown himself down from a lofty summit. 

Eusebius (c. 324 A.D., EE ii. 13. 14) gives an 
account of Simon drawn from Justin Martyr and 
Irenoeus, and embellished with somewhat strong 
vituperative language. He then goes on to refer 
to a contest with Peter, first in Judaea, then in 
Rome. 

‘Forthwith,’ he aays, ‘the above-mentioned impostor wot 
smitten in the eyes of his mind by a Divine and wonderful 
light, and when first he hod boon convicted in Judsea by the 
Apostle Peter of the evil deeds he had committed, he departed 
in flight on a great Journey over the sea from the Kast to the 
West, thinking in this way only he would l>o able to live as he 
wish^’ He tells us that he come to Rome, was assisted there 


* The writer is indebted for these extracts to the Rev. W. O, 
Allen of Exeter College, Oxford, who is engaged on a trenslabion 
of the Syriac. The passage is also contained in the Latin Frag¬ 
ment, xxxii. 
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by the devil, obtained lo^at Infltienoe, and was honoured by a 
•batue. But during the reign of Claudius, Peter himself came 
there. *And when the Divine word thus made its dwelling 
there, the power of Simon and the man himself were immedi* 
ately quenched.' 

Eusebius and the author of the Syriac Didascalia 
quoted above are the lirst Avribera who apeak of 
both a contest in Judiea and also one in Rome ; but 
there does not seem to be any reason for thinking 
that either of them had any other source for the 
former than the Acts of the Apostles. We do not 
know Eusebius’ source for the overthrow of Simon 
by Peter, and his language ia curiously ambiguous. 
Prulnxbly he is giving tne common story, drawn 
from mere apocryphal writing, the worthlessness 
of which he knows quite well. This makes him 
avoid both a quotation and direct details. 

Cyril of Jerusalem (c. 347, Cat, vi. 14, 15) gives 
an account based upon the Acts and Justin. He 
also gives an account of the destruction of Simon 
when he attempted to fly. It is interesting, as 
we shall see, to notice that he ascribes the final 
catastrophe to the joint agency of Pet<*r and Paul, 
showing that he possessed a story whicii contained 
the names of them botli. 

The work de excAdio Ilicrosolym, iii. 2 (A.D. 368), 
ascribed to llegesippus, but probably by Ambrose, 
gives an account of a contest at Rome of Peter 
and Paul with Simon. It narrates a considerable 
number of incidents contained in the Latin Acts, 

Philaster (c. 380 A.D.), in his account of heresies 
{Hwr, xxix.), knows of the contest at Rome with 
Peter before Nero. He tells us that Simon fled 
from Jerusalem to escape Peter, and came to 
Romo, and then narrates the contest. If this came 
from his source, the early treatise of Hippolytus, 
it would throw the evidence for it into the 2nd 
cent.; but as it is absent in the parallel passage of 
EpiiJianius, and as Hippolytus in his later treatise 
knows the story in another form, it is not prob¬ 
able that it did. 

Jerome {in Matt, 24®) (387 A.D.) tells us that 
Simon said, ‘ Kgo stini scrnio Dei, ego sum spe- 
cioHus, ego paracletus, ego oranipotens, ego omnia 
Dei.’ 

The Apostolic Constitutions, which date from 
Antioch about the year 400, give the legend of 
Simon Magus in what we may call its complete 
form (vi. 7-0)— 

The source of all heresy is Simon of Qitta. First of all, the 
story in the Acts ia given. Then comes an account of all the 
false teachers who went forth into the world. Tlieii of 
the contest between Hiinon and I’eter at t/wsarea, whore the 
companions of Peter were Zacchieua the publican, and Barnabas, 
and Nicetas and Aquila, brothers of Clement, 'bishop and 
citizen of Koine, who had been thedlscijile of Paul and co-apostle 
and helper In the gospel.’ They discoursed for three days con¬ 
cerning propliecv and the unity of the Codhead, Then Simon, 
being defeated, fled into Italy. Then comes an account of the 
contest at Rome of the same clmractor os we shall come 
across shortly in the Apocryphal Acts. 

This account is very much fuller than the narra¬ 
tive contained in the Syriac Didascalia, Avritten 
probably rather more than a century earlier, and 
seeniH to imply a considerable growth of the legend. 
As will shortly be seen, it implies a knoAvledge of 
the Clementine literature in some form, and of the 
Aj^cryphal Acts, 

In reviewing this catena of pa.ssage.s certain 
points become clear. During the 2nd cent, all the 
information, as far as we know, that existed about 
Simon, is derived from the Acts of the Apostles 
and the writings of Justin. There seems to be no 
knowledge of the contest Avith Peter at Rome, 
although Justin believed that Simon had visited 
Rome. In the 3rd cent, we begin to get an account 
of the contest with Peter, Avhich Ave find in 
Hippolytus, Commodian, the authors of the Syriac 
Didascalia, and Aurelius. Eusebius and the Did- 
ascalia contain this legend, Avith an account of a 


contest in Palestine, but do not imply anything 
beyond the narrative of the Acts of the Apostles ; 
Cyril’s account seems of much the same character. 
It is not until we reach the close of the 4th cent, 
that we find in the Apostolic Constitutions what 
we may call the completed legend, combining the 
stories which, as we shall see, are derived from 
the Clementine literature with those derived from 
the Apocryphal Acts and the narrative in the Acts 
of the Apostles. The contrast between the earlier 
Didascalia and the later Constitutions is from this 
point of vieAv most instructive. We are now in a 
position to study the fuller legends. 

iii. The Clementine Literature and Apoc¬ 
ryphal Acts.— (a) Ta« Clementine Homilies 
AND JtECOGNiTloNS. —These are two forms of what 
appear to be an early Christian romance, containing 
the story of the wanderings of Clement in search of 
truth, tne preachm |5 and missionary journeys of 
Peter, his contest with Simon Magus, and the re- 
union of Clement with the lost members of his 
family—his father, mother, and tAvo brothers. The 
Recognitions we possess only in a translation made 
by Rnfinus about the year 460; the Homilies con¬ 
tain a somewhat different form of the same story 
in Greek. There are also a Syriac version and 
later epitomes which need not trouble us. Neither 
the Recognitions nor the Homilies contain the story 
in its original form, both presenting later features ; 
and there is no accepted opinion concerning the 
date or the sources of the boolc. But the completed 
work must belong to a time Avhen the controversy 
with Marcion’s teaching and the preservation of the 
Divine /xovapxia were of interest in the Church, i.e, 
to the early part of the 3rd cent.; and some of the 
sources may be earlier. The earliest quotations 
come from Origen {c, 2.30). The work is clearly 
not orthodox m doctrine, but presents Ebionite 
features tinged with the Gnosticism it combats. 
We Avill give the account contained in the Homilies, 
stating at the conclusion the main differences in 
the narrative of the Recognitions, 

The Homilies beg^ln with an account of Clement, of his early 
religious impulses, of the desire that he had to hear of the now 
prophet, ami of his meeting with Peter at Cwsarea in Palestino. 
He finds that Peter is, on the next day, to dispute with a 
certain Simon of Oitta (Bk. 1.). The history of Simon is then 
related by Aquila and Nicetas, who had formerly been his 
pupils. His father’s name was Antonins, his mother’s, Rachel, 
lie was a Samaritan of the village of Qitta or Gitthie, six miles 
from Samaria. He was educated at Alexandria^ and skilled in 
the wisdom of the Greeks and in magic. He wishes to he oon- 
sidored the highest virtue tk higher than the 

Oreatorof the world. He calls himself the HtandIngOne 
as signifying that he will always be firmly established («lf frv\(ri>- 
fAwf and having no cause of corruption in him. The 
Creator of the world is not the highest God, nor will the dead 
be raised. He denies Jerusalem and substitutes Mt. Gt ri/.mi. 
He puts himself in the place of Christ. He perverts the Law 
by his own interjiretation of it. He was the chief of tlie 
disciples of John the Hemerobaptist. As our Lord had 12 
apostles symbolizing the 12 months of the year, so John had 80, 
of whom one was a woman named Helena, thus symlxilizlng the 
29J days in a month. The death of John occurred during the 
absence of Simon in Alexandria, and Dositheus succeeded to 
his place. Simon, on his return, desiring the headship, pre- 
tencied to be a disciple, and then accused Dositheus of not 
delivering the teaching correctly. Dositheus then attempted 
to beat him with a rod, whereupon Simon be<;ame a cloud of 
smoke. Dositheus, knowing that he was not himself the 
* Standing One,' said, ‘If you are the Standing One, I will 
worship you.’ Simon claims that he Is, becomes head of the 
sect, and Dositheus shortly afterwards dies. Simon, taking 
Helena with him, goes about disturbing the people. Helena, 
he says, had come down from the highest heavens; was mistrese 
the All-mother, and Wisdom hr»fjLfj.vTcp»»urtat,9 
for her sake the Greeks and barbarians fought, having formed 
an image of the truth, for she was really then with the highest 
Oo<I. To aid him in his magical arts, he had killed a hoy, and 
separated the soul from his body, and made an image which he 
kept concealed in an inner room by which he divined. A 
dcHcrlptiou is given of his miracles. He made statues walk. 
He appears wrapped in fire without being burnt. He is able 
to fly, to make bread out of stones. He becomes a 8eri>ent or a 
goat. He shows two faces. He can open and shut doors. He 
makes vessels in his house which wait upon him, without its 
appearing how they are moved (Bk. 11.). 

After some delay, during which Peter has explained the 
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mystical meaning^ of Scripture, the disputes between him and 
Simon take place; Simon imdertaking’ to prove from the 
Scriptures that there is more than one God, and that he whom 
Peter called God is not the highest God, for he is without 
foresight, imperfect, incomp^te, and exposed to every form of 
human passion (Ui. 38). The disputations last three days. 
On the fourth day it was found that Simon had fled by ni^ht to 
Tyre, and wos there deceiving the people by his magic (in. 68). 
Olement, Nicetas, and Aquila ore sent on to Tyre, and Simon 
flees to Sidon, leaving some of his disciples (iv. 6), who, at 
Tyre, discuss with Olement the Greek faolea concerning the 
ods (Bks. iv.-vi.). Peter comes to Tyre and Sidon, when 
imon goes on to Berytus. Peter follows him, and after a 
slight flJtercation Simon goes to Tr^olis. Peter again follows 
(Bk. vii.) him, and Simon flees into Syria. 

At Tnpolis Peter remains a long time. There Olement is 
l^aptized, and then they go on towards Antioch in Syria by 
Orthosia and Antaradus fviii.-xi.k Then comes the story of 
Clement's family (xii.-xv,), and they go on by Batani®, Paltus 
and Gabala to Laodicea. To Laomcea comes Simon from 
Antioch, and a long dispute takes place between him and 
Peter concerning the unity of the Go^eod and the existence 
of evil (xvi.-xix.). Then Faustus, the newly-discovered father 
of Clement, goes to see Simon. Simon by his magical arts 
succeeds in making the face of Faustus like his own, and then 
departs to Antioch, where he accuses Peter of being a magician. 
Cornelius the centurion has been ordered by the emperor to 
arrest all magicians. It is for this reason that Simon has , 
changed the face of Faustus, and he escapes to Judaoa. Faustus ’ 
then goes to Antioch, and uses the appearance which Simon has 
given him to destroy the latter's influence. The people think 
that he is Simon. In Simon’s name he recants, confesses his 
deceit and impostures, and Peter is sent for to come to Antioch. 

The main difTerencea which concern us in the Reoognitioiit 
are as follow: Nothing is said about Simon being a pupil of 
John. Helena is called Luna (triX^vr). Simon says that R^hel 
was not really his mother, but that he had previously been 
conceived by a virgin. The main difference In the lx)ok is one 
of order: instead of two disputes between Peter and Simon—one 
at Csesarea, the other at Laodicea—we have one dispute at 
C»sarea, and there most of the matters discussed in the IJomi- 
lies At Laodicea are placed by this editor (ii. lil-72, hi. 12-48). 
Reference is made (iii. (33) to Simon having said that he would 

f [o to Rome, and that there ho would he looked on as a god and 
lonoured with statues, and in iii. 64 It is said that he had been 
there. The voyage along the Syrian coast-line is treated very 
shortly, in iv.-vi. we have discourses of Peter, in vii.-ix. the 
story of Clement. Then at the end of x. Simon comes on the 
stage again, we have the same story as at the close of the 
Homilies^ only that the father of Clement is called, not Faustus 
but Faustinianua. 

It will be noticed that this work seems to fall very e«a8ily into 
separate elements. Bka. i. and vii.-x. 61 are concerned with the 
story of Clement. Bks. ii. and iii. with the story of the contest 
of Simon and Peter. Bks. iv.-vi. with sermons of Peter. Bk. 
X. 62 fl. contains the concluding story concerning Simon, which 
hardly fits in with this version of the history. The journey 
along the Phoenician coast is very much attenuated, and there 
are suggestions that originally Simon went straight to Rome after 
the contest at Ceosarea. 

( 6 ) Tub LEGBiSDARY ACTS OP ST. PBTER AND 
St. Paul. —The story of Simon in these Acts 
differs from that in the Clementine literature. 
Hoth alike are concerned with contests between 
Simon Magus and Simon Peter; but while the 
latter place the scene of the contest in Syria, the 
Acts place it in Rome. The legends appear in two 
forms: the one is that contained in the Actus 
Petri cum Simone, a document of Gnostic origin, 
believed to have belonged to the collection known 
as Leucian ; the other is the Acts of Peter and 
Paul tC)v 6,ylu)y dwoardXufp IT^pov Kai IIai5Xou). 

(1) According to the Actut Petri cum Simone, after St. Paul 
hod left Rome, a stir arose in that city, about a man called 
Simon, who was at Aricia, who had worked many miracles, and 
said he was the great power {magnam virtutem) of God, and 
without God did nothing. He receives a summons: *Thou art 
in Italy God, thou art the savioxir of the Romans; hasten 
quickly to Romo.' He promises to come the next day at the 
seventh hour, flying through the air at the city gate. At the 
ap}K)inted time smcHce is seen approaching, and suddenly Simon 
appears in the midst. The brethren are in a state of great 
consternation because Paul is away, and they are left without 
any to comfort them, and the greater number fall away. Mean¬ 
while the twelve vears of Peter’s sojourn in Jerusalem are 
fulfilled, and Ohrist bids him go to Rome, for Simon, whom he 
had driven out of Jud»a, had anticipated him there. We 
may pass over the account of Peter's voyage and arrival in 
Rome. He finds Simon living in the house of Marcellus, a 
Roman senator of great philanthropy, whom he had perverted 
by his magic. When Peter hears of the manner in which 
Marcellus has been deceived, he begins an attack on Simon, 
describing him as a * ravening wolf, stealing the sheep which 
are not his.' It was he who inspired Judas to betray Christ, 
and hardened the heart of Herod and Caiaphas. He then goes 


to the house of Simon. Being refused admittance, he looses 
a dog and bids him carry a message. The dog goes in, raises 
his forefeet, and in a loud voice bids Simon come forth. 
Marcellus at once recognizes his sin, and, going out, falls at 
Peter's feet and asks pardon. He explains how he had been 
persuaded to erect a statue SIMONI IVVKNI DEO ; ‘To Simon, 
the youthful go<i.’ h'urther conversations of Simon and of 
Peter with the dog follow ; then it, having fulfilled its mission, 
dies. Peter then turns a dead sardine into a live fish, and 
Marcellus, overpowered by these miracles, with the help of his 
servant turns Simon out of his house. Simon then goes to 
Peter’s home. Peter sends him a message by means of an 
infant seven months old, who speaks and bids him leave Rome, 
and keep silence until the following Sabbath. 

Peter then narrates the story of how he bad rescued a 
woman named Eubola from Simon in Palestine. Further mir¬ 
acles and discourses of Peter are narrated, and the night before 
the contest is spent in prayer and fasting. On the day of the 
contest all Rome comes together, the senators, the prefect, and 
the officers. P'irst cornea a verbal (iisputation, and in the speech 
of Peter we notice apparently a Gnostic tendency. The contest 
begins by Simon making a young man die by bis word. An 
interruption occurs. A woman rushes in saying that her son 
is dead, and some young men are sent to fetem him. Peter 
then raises the young man whom Simon bad put to death, a 
favourite of the emperor, and the son of the widow who had 
been brought to him. Again, the mother of a certain senator, 
Nicostrates, asks Peter to heal her son. The dead liody is 
brought. Peter challenges Simon to rai'^e it. Simon makes it 
seem to move, but Peter really raises it. All the people then 
follow Peter. 

Simon still trios to deceive the peo]>le by pretended miracles, 
but Peter exposes him. As no one ix'lieves him, he explains 
that ho is going to God : ‘Men of Rome, do you think that 
Peter has shown himself stronger than me, and has overcome 
me? And do you follow him? You are deceived. To-morrow, 
leaving you impious and godless men, 1 will fly to (tod, w'hose 
power I am, having been weakened. If, then, you have fallen, I 
am he timt standeth (i 'hZ^rri^), and I go to the Father, and 
will say to him, “Mo, the Standing One, thy son, they wished 
to overthrow; but having refu.scd to agree with them, I have 
come bo thyself.”’ The people come together to see him fly. 
He appears flying over Rome. Pt'tcr prays, and he falls down, 
having his leg broken in three places. The people stone him, 
and all follow Peter. Simon is taken to Aricia, and then to 
Terrocina, where ho dies. 

(2) The Acta Petri et Pauli occur In two forms, the Mag- 
rCfitPf liir^dt; xet4 IJxuXou and the ftpei^uf r«» 

»ir»crTokt9f lltTp 0 u tut) JlocCkou, hut the variations between 
them do not affect the story of Simon. The main point of 
difference between this story and that which we have just 
narrated is that St. Paul is here made the conmanion of St. 
Peter instead of being represented as having left Koine. 

Owing to the success of the preaching of Peter and Paul, the 
Jew’s and priests stir u]) Simon against Peter. Simon is sum¬ 
moned before Nero, and by his miracles convinces Nero of the 
truth of his claims to he Son of God, and Nero orders Peter and 
Paul to be brought before him. 'The contest is first one of 
words, In which St. Peter quotes a letter of Pontius Pilate 
I about our Lord, then it passes into miracles. Each challenges 
: the other to say what is in their thoughts. Peter blesses and 
breaks a loaf of bread, and has it prepared to give to the dogs 
which Simon sends against him to devour him, thus disclosing 
that he know what was in Simon’s thoughts. Simon then 
demands that a lofty tower should be erected. Nero remem¬ 
bers how once Simon had appeared to raise himself from the 
dead after ho hod heon killed three days, and still expects his 
victor^’. This Simon had done by making the executioner who 
had been sent to execute him cut off the head of a ram 
instead of his own. At this point there is inserted a conversa¬ 
tion between Nero and Paul, and then a dispute on the subject 
of circumcision. Then comes the final test. While Paul prays, 
it Is the part of Peter to oppose Simon. Simon starts flying. 
Peter then says, ‘ I adjure you, angels of Satan, who hear him 
to the air to deceive the hearts of the unbelievers, by God the 
creator of all, and Jesus Christ, wliom on tills day He raised 
from the dead, from this hour no longer bear him, hut let hiiu 
go.* He then falls and dies. Nero puts Peter and Paul in 

risen, but keeps the body of Simon to see if it will rise on the 

bird day. 

It will be noticed in this narrative that the ^art played by 
St. Paul is clearly subordinate. His name and his oi'tion might 
really be omitted without serious injury to the narrative. 
This suggests that very probably the story in its original form 
came from a source similar to the Actus Petri cum Simone, in 
which St. Paul is entirely absent. 

iT. Modern critical Views.— We have now 
gone sufficiently minutely through all the various 
vicissitudes which the legends about Simon Magus 
experienced during the early centuries, and can 
pass to some equally curious developments of 
modern criticism. 

There is no doubt that the Clemptine litera¬ 
ture is to some extent Ebionite in character, 
and might naturally contain anti-Pauline teach¬ 
ing. Starting from this j^int of view, Baur dis¬ 
covered certain passages in which Simon repre- 
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Bented, or eeemed to represent, St. Paul. He 
then propounded the view that Simon the Sa¬ 
maritan was not a historical character, but a term 
of reproach invented for the Apostle Paul. The 
contest between Simon Peter and Simon Magus 
really renresented tlie original conflict of Peter 
and Paul. Wlierever Simon Magus occurs we 
should read Paul. At lirst it was clearly under¬ 
stood who this person designated as Simon the 
Samaritan really was, but as the two parties more 
and more came together the original meaning 
was forgotten, and hence we find, even in a book 
like the Acts of the Apostles, written in a con¬ 
ciliatory interest, fragments of the old contest 
still embedded. But we have to recognize that 
the whole of our accepted history of early Chris¬ 
tianity is really a conventional ecclesiastical 
legend, and the real history of the period must 
be disentangled from the Clementine literature. 
It is marvellous with what ingenuity the parallel 
was worked out when once the idea was started. 
Simon called himself the great power of God. 
Paul claims that he lived by the power of God 
(2 Co 12® 13*). When Simon offers money to buy 
the power of conferring the gift of the Holy 
Ghost, this is an allusion to Paul, who by his 
contributions for tlie poor saints at Jerusalem | 
was attempting to obtain the apostleship. Peter 
telling Simon that he has neither part nor lot in 
this matter, is really Peter telling Paul that he 
has not the KX^pos dfroa-roXijf, 

Lipsius, Avlio had worked out this theory in the 
most ingenious manner, did so mainly in con¬ 
nexion with his researches into the early history 
of the story of St. Peter’s martyrdom at Rome. 
The original idea of Peter having visited Rome 
was Ebioiiite. ‘ The tradition of Peter’s presence 
in Romo, which, unhistorical as it is, can only be 
explained by an anti-Pauline interest, is most 
universally connected in the most ancient records 
with his relation to Simon’ (Zeller, Acts of the 
A postles^ i. p. 207, Kng. tr.). Rome must be claimed 
h)r true Christianity and the Jewish prince of the 
apostles, so a story was invented describing the 
manner in wliich Peter had visited Rome and 
there won a great victory over the false apostle, 
the Samaritan, i,e, Paul. Ultimately, the Roman 
("hurch realized how important for their prestige 
was the visit of Peter to Koine and his martyrdom 
there, and they adopted this legend in a Catholic 
sense, Peter and Paul being represented as the 
first founders of the Roman Church. The diffi¬ 
culty about this theory is tliat in the documents 
which we possess the Catholic theory is really the 
oldest, and therefore it is necessary to invent an 
early Ehionite Acts of Peter whicfi contain the 
Ebionite form of the legend. This, according to 
Lipsius, was the common source of the Simon 
legend and the Apocryphal Acts, and lie devoted 
great ingenuity to reconstructing it in accordance 
with his theory. But in his later works Upsius 
lias given uj) much of his former theory, although 
he still holds to the existence of early Ebionite 
A cts of Peter* 

This theory of the identity of Simon Magus 
and the Apostle Paul is gradually ceasing to be 
held, and many scholars summarily dismiss it; 
it is, however, we notice, still accepted by 
Sohmiedel {Encyc. BibL i. p. 91.S), and will, no 
doubt, be fully worked out by him. At lirst 
sight, from the point of view of common-sense, it 
seems absurd, and as a matter of fact it has very 
little evidence in its favour. The eviilence that 
there seemed to be arose from a certain method of 
looking at facts owing to preconceived ideas. 
Without going into the question more thoroughly 
than apace permits, we may touch upon the fol¬ 
lowing points :— 


(i.) It is very doubtful whether the Simon of the Olementines 
conceals the Apostle Paul. 

(ii.) There is little or no evidence for early Ebionite AcU V 
Peter. 

(iii.) The evidence for the Oatholio history of the visit (A 
Peter to Rome is earlier and better than that for his visit to 
Rome to combat Simon Magus. That is a later story (not ap¬ 
pearing until the 3rd cent.), arising from the combination of 
Iwo or three stories. 

(iv.) The catena of Patristic evidence riven above suggests m 
quite different account of the g^wth of the legend. 

(i.) How far does the Simon of the Clementines 
conceal the Apostle Paul ? —It is quite natural that 
the writer of the Clementines, who was probably 
an Ebionite by extraction, should be anti-Pauline, 
and any teaching that he would consider erroneous 
he would put into the mouth of Simon. But 
how far does the masque of Simon really conceal 
Paul ? 

(a) In Uoin. xvii. 12-19 Simon defends the thesis that the 
belief obtained by visions is more certain than that from per¬ 
sonal intercourse. Peter maintains that the personal know- 
leilge that he possesses is more trustworthy. This may very 
naturally be referred to the claim of St. Paul, that he was an 
apostle because he had seen the Lord in a vision; nor are there 
wanting verbal parallels. Peter says (ch. 19): i/ 

fjL% of. Gal 2ll; so ap^ain, i/ 21 i>fr ixi/nou /lu£< 

xmi /uM^TtuOtdf dkritrrtXdf lyfvou, and wo know that St. Paul 
claimed to have visions (2 Co 12l). This explanation is quite 
possible; but has not the whole passage probably very much 
more meaning when applied to the claims mode by heretics to 
have a special revelation superior to the Church revelation ? 

(b) In Horn. ii. 17 Simon is said to be • wpi i/ueu ti< *£ iSrti 
irpirtt ixtidiiv. lie preaches the false doctrine, the coming of 
which must precede the true which Peter taught. Is not this 
Paul going among the heathen and teaching them falsely, to 
be fofiowed by Peter, who teaches them what is tioief So 
again Horn. iii. 69 Peter says that when he wished to teach 
the heathen the belief in one God, Simon went further, and 
taught them to believe in many. In vii. 4-S Peter tells the 
people of Tyre that they have been deceived by his forerunner 
Simon. The second instance clearly lakes away from the force 
of the first, because the false teacher is made to teach the belief 
in more than one God, and is clearly the first disseniiriutor of 
Marcionism. 

(c) In Horn, xvill. 0-10 we have a condemnation of indis¬ 
criminate teaching. This is Peter condemning Paul; but really 
it will have equal meaning if we suppose It introdiiced to 
explain why this special doctrine of the Clementines has only 
been known to a few. 

(d) In liecog. iii. 49 Simon is called a vas Hectionis . . . 
maligno^ a chosen vessel for evil, cf. Ac ; and in Recog. 
ii. 18 he is said to be malignus tranm'o’nnans se in »plcndorem 
lucis* ef. 2 Co 111*. But nothing can bo drawn from the last 
sentence, and the first docs not mean much. Why, if Paul 
is called a chosen vessel in a good sense, should not Simon be 
called a chosen vessel for evHI 

(r) Sometliing more may ho said for the expression in the 
letter of Peter prefixed to the book in which he speaks of 

iz^poV eitvo/juv ri¥Ct M»i aXuocpeJbfj .... iwporvtxufjuvot 

rtutrXtat .*.—Here Paul may well be referred to os ‘ the enemy' 
whose doctrine was lawless; but why should not the enemy be 
simply Simon, who was by tradition the source of all false 
teaching? Lawlessness docs not mean breaking the law, but 
teaching immorality. 

(/) The most significant passage Is Recog. i. 70 (a curious 
epis<xic peculiar to the Recognitions). James by his preaching 
has very nearly persuaded the high priest and all the people to 
be baptized when * homo inimicus' api>oar8 and bids them not 
to be deceived by a magician, and attacks them. He was clearly 
intended to be Saul (in his unconverted days), Imt he is 
sprciallg distinguished from Simon, who is introduced as some¬ 
one different in the next chapter but one. Paul is quite clearly 
not Simon here. 

It seems very doubtful, indeed, whether Simon 
is ever intended to represent Paul, nor is there 
any Pauline teaching put into Simon’s mouth. 
The above passages, which are all the more im¬ 
portant quoted, are hardly sufficient to establish 
the theory that Simon is Paul. The author or 
compiler of the Clementines really starts from the 
belief that the Simon of the Acts, whom Peter 
combated, was the source of all heresy, and so he 
makes his favourite apostle travel from place to 

S lace combating in the person of Simon the false 
larcionite teaching of which he was l^Heved 
to be the originator. This will explain the 
whole situation, and is much less far - fetched 
than the explanation which finds St. Paul every¬ 
where. 

(ii.) But without forcing this too far, and ad- 
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mittin^ that the writer may possibly have been 
intending somewhat delicately to attack Pauline 
teaching, there is a further question: Is there 
any evidence for early Ehionite Acts which con^ 
tamed a narrative of Peter and Simon {concealing 
Paul) ? 

The theory of Lipsius formerly was that there 
was an original Ebionite Acts which was the com- 
mon source of both the Homan legend and the Clein- 
entines. He found an externtu support for this 
statement in the passage given above from the 
Apostolic Constitutionsy which ho boldly said be¬ 
longed to the earlier portion of that work. This 
is an admirable illustration of the danger of such 
statements, and how very untrustworthy are the 
attempts of any critic, however able, to guess at 
the original portions of a work. Some years 
before Lii^sius wrote thus, Lagarde had already 
published his Greek version of the Didascaluiy the 
earlier form of the Const it ut ions ^ and disproved the 
whole theory. There is no external evidence for 
the existence of early Ebionite Acts as the source 
of the whole story, and Lipsius has given up the 
theory in this form, but he still believes in early 
Ebionite Acts, As a matter of fact, there seems 
very little evidence for their existence. Me finds 
Ebionite tendencies in some passages of the Acts 
of Peter and Paul, but the con trover^ there is not 
with Jewish Christianity, but with Judaism—and 
Simon Magus is the champion of J udaisiti. That is 
the position that he occupied in tiie Loucian Acts, 
and the passages suggest much more a Leucian 
than an Ebionite origin. It is even more dillicult 
to speak of the sources of the Clementines, but it 
is very doubtful if it is necessary to assinne an 
Ebionitewhich contained an account of Simon. 
The contest between Simon and Peter along the 
Syrian coast is almost absent from the Pccognitions, 
perhaps the earlier form. With the exception of 
the concluding incident, which was clearly not 
part of tlie original work, the portion concerning 
Simon resolves itself into the account of his career, 
which is obviously based largely on Justin, and the 
disputes with Peter at Coisarea, in which Simon is 
made the protagonist of Marcionisni. 'i’he latter 
would probably be the direct work of the author, 
and does not demand a source. On no subject con¬ 
nected with the Clementines is it possible to speak 
with certainty; but this much seems clear, that 
there is no evidence of Ebionite Acts, and no need 
to suppose that they existed. They are merely a 
hypothesis, invented to support preconceived views. 

(iii.) If we examine the chronological order of 
the development of the legend, the Catholic account 
of the first work of Peter and Paul at Rome is older 
than the story of Simon and Peter. Both Dionysius 
of Corinth and Iremeus know the story of their 
visit, and both ascribe to them the foundation of 
the Homan Church. There is no certain trace of 
I he story concerning the contest of Simon and Peter 
at Rome before the 3rd cent., althougli as a matter 
of fact it probably existed in the Leucian Acts not 
later than the close of the 2nd century. Chrono¬ 
logically, the Catholic story caused the legend, not 
vice versd. 

(iv.) The same is true of the whole growth of the 
story. We first of all trace the various elements 
of it as existing in different sources and varying 
forms. The more complicated and fuller stories 
are the result of later growth, and not the original 
source. The simple narrative of the Acts is the 
earliest, not the latest account. This will come 
out more clearly in what follows. 

V. The Growth of the Legend. —We are now 
in a position to sketch tentatively the growth of 
the whole legend. Our primary authorities must 
be the Acts and Justin Martyr, because they are 
chronologically the earlier, ana l^cause the accept¬ 


ance of them explains the rest. Justin Martyr, 
who lived in Samaria less tlian 100 years after the 
time of Simon, was writing about something that 
he would know. Whether the fully developed 
system as described by Justin comes directly from 
the founder of the heresy or was the product of a 
later member of the school, may of course still be 
doubted, but the system harmonizes with what we 
read in the Acts; nor are there any a priori reasons 
for doubting tlie story about Simon and the woman 
lie chose to call Helena. The later account of the 
system which we find in llippolytus was probably 
the production of some member of the sect; but it 
is on the same lines as the older work, and we must 
remember that the essence of Gnosticism was not 
orthodoxy but speculation. Difl'crent members of 
the school of Basilides produced very different 
systems, and in the same way some members of the 
school of Simon produced the later development 
described above. The main source of the Clemen¬ 
tine literature was directly or indirectly Justin, 
possibly also Hegosippiis, and some of the personal 
details of his life and connexion with Dositlieus 
may be authentic. 

We now pass to the Roman visit. Are there any 

f rounds for thinking that this really took place ? 

‘robably not. Of what happened in Samaria, 
Justin 18 a first-hand authority ; on matters in 
Rome he would be ignorant and misinformed. 
He saw the statue, and jumped to the conclusion 
that Simon, of whom ho had known so much, was 
here represented. It maybe noticed that Justin 
gives no authority for the Roman visit except the 
statue. In another direction Justin is responsible 
for the Simon legend, namely, by making him the 
source and originator of heresy. How far there 
is an actual historical basis for the idea that 
Gnosticism was directly or indirectly derived from 
him may be doubtful. His system exhibits all the 
elements which go to make up Gnosticism ; especi¬ 
ally we may notice that there we first find the idea 
that the highest God was not the creator of the 
world; but then such tendencies and ideas were 
in the air. The same influences of dualism and 
syncretism which worked in his case would work in 
others. But, anyhow, Simon was the one clear in¬ 
stance of a heretic mentioned in tlie NewTestament. 
It was natural, therefore, to represent him as the 
typical arch-heretic, the originator of heresy, and 
the place which Justin assigned to him at the head 
of his heretical genealogy was one in which his 
position was uncontested. 

Next comes the Roman contest with Peter. 
The materials out of which this was constructed 
were (1) the contest of Peter and Simon in tho 
Acts ; (2) the Roman tradition that the Church 
was founded by Peter; (3) tho story of the Simon 
statue ; (4) a story contained in Suetonius {Nero, 
12). At games initiated by Nero, some one, per¬ 
sonating Icarus, attempted to fly, and the emperor 
was sprinkled with blood when he fell. The 
story of Simon’s flight towards heaven was prob¬ 
ably invented at Rome before the close of the 2nd 
cent., not later at any rate than the beginning 
of the 3rd. Whether the aiitlior of the Leucian 
Acts of Peter —a Gnostic—was the first originator 
or not we cannot say ; very probably he was, as he 
seems to have helped to give Simon Magus a pro¬ 
minent place. According to Photiiis (Cod, cxiv.) 
that work taught that the God of the Jews was 
evil, whose minister Simon was. This would make 
it very natural that the author we call Leucius 
shoulcf have invented the episode ; and the date 
which we assign later than Justin, but not later 
than the end of the 2nd cent., harmonizes with 
other indications. This story, like many other 
Leucian inventions, was attractive to the o^hodox, 
and therefore we find it here worked up in a com- 
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paratively speaking orthodox dress. Paul was in¬ 
troduced as a companion of Peter, not because 
there had been anything anti-Pauline in the original 
story, but because tlie combined activity of Peter 
and Patil became a favourite subject of legend. 
For an Ebionite form of this legend there appears 
to be no evidence. There remains a certain chrono¬ 
logical confusion to discuss. According to Justin, 
it was in the reign of Claudius that Simon came to 
Rome. 'I’ho origin of this date was probably the 
date on the statue wJiich he saw. The earlier form 
of the story, then, would bring Peter to Rome in the 
days of Olaudius; and in the Actiis Petri cum 
Si^none nothing is said al>out Nero. But the 
martyrdom of T’eter was by tradition under Nero, 
so that at a later date the legend was changed to 
Nero’s time, hhisebiu.s, however, had l)efore him 
the earlier account, lie brings Simon to Rome 
under Clnudiu.s, and Peter immediately after him. 
Is not this probably the origin of the 25 years’ 
epi.scoj)ate of Peter at Rome? 

'Ihe origin, then, of the Roman legend was prob¬ 
ably the Leucian Acts, These are represented for 
us mainly by the Actus Petri cum Simone^ the 
Leucian adinities of which have been shown by 
James {Apocrypha Anecdota, ii. p. xxiv); the irpd^eiy 
lUrpov Kal llavXov are an orthodox recasting of the 
story, with the exaggerated miraculous tendency 
omitted. 

A s(‘i)arate line on which the legend developed 
is represented by the (Jemcntino literature. A 
combination of argiiments would incline us to put 
its date at the beginning of the 3rd cent, and its 
origin in Syria. The souices out of which it was 
(jomposed must be very doubtful, as we have little 
to go on, hut the story is obviously made up of 
diderent elements. 'I’here is a story of Clement 
and his rein lions; there is a story of a dispute with 
Apion, which sometimes seems to have oeen put 
into the mouth of Peter, but in our texts is put into 
the mouth of Clement. There are certain KypOy- 
ixara or Preachings of Peter^ and there is an account 
of the travels of Peter. But how much of this was 
derived from earlier sources and how much was the 
work of the compiler of the legend we have no 
means of determining. The story of the travels of 
Peter contained, obviously, an account of his journey 
from Ctesarea to Antioch, of the Churches that he 
founded during that journev, and the bishops and 
>re8byter8 that he instituted. This is preserved in 
)oth our texts; but was the dispute with Simon 
Magus part of tlie original document? It is usually 
supposed that it must have been ; but in tXiQ Recog- 
nitions, which is generally considered the older 
form of the story, the part of Simon is confined 
to Caesarea, and is an episode by itself. Again, does 
the author know of the Roman contest ? The refer¬ 
ences t-o Rome occur mainly in the Recognitions, 
and may have been introduced to adapt the story 
to a Roman audience. It is quite possible that 
the introduction of Simon Magus is due to the 
compiler of the work, and that his only historical 
source of knowledge about Simon was Justin 
Martyr and, possibly, Hegesij)pus. 

But if his sources are tloubtful, his purpose is 
more clear. He is an Ebionite (Christian oy ex¬ 
traction, who has been influenced by the specula¬ 
tive ideas which we associate with Gnosticism, and 
ho writes to reconcile the conflicting claims of 
Judaism and Christianity. His main tenet is the 
Divine unity, and therefore he combats the poly¬ 
theism of tne heathen, the dualism of Marcion, 
and Trinitarianism (if we may use the term). This 
last feature gives us his date, the period of the 
Monarchian controversy early in the 3rd cent.; 
and for this date there is also external evidence. 
Within the limits of a common Monotheism he 
to find room for both Jews and Christians, and 


his references to the establishment of bishops and 
presbyters by Peter show that he wishes to adopt 
the existing ecclesiastical organization. There i« 
a certain amount of art in his choice of characters. 
The defender of polytheism is Apion, perhaps 
the traditional opponent of Judaism ; the attack 
is put into the mouth of Clement, as obviously 
more fitted for such work than Peter. The one 
heretic of the apostolic age, Simon, who was the 
traditional source of all heresy, is made the 
exponent of all false Christian teaching, and his 
natural combatant is Peter. Paul is never men¬ 
tioned by name, but anything like an overt attack 
on him would have been quite beside his purpose. 
There are no doctrines which were ascribed to Paul 
attacked in tlie person of Simon. Simon is not 
Paul, nor intended by the author to be Paul. He 
was obviously a writer with considerable powers 
of invention ; he had a certain amount of fiistory 
or legend or tradition, but he may very likely lie 
himself nisponsible for most of the personal episodes 
he describes, ami fur the use he has made of Simon. 
There is no evidence, at any rate, for any Ebionite 
Acts which he is supposed to have used, nor any 
need to imagine them. One more feature must be 
referred to. Simon is with him the magician as 
well as the false teacher, and a great deal is said 
about the magical element, which requires all 
Peter’s miraculous powers to dispel. The whole of 
this side of the legend appears absurdly puerile to a 
modern reader. But we are apt to forget that all 
the tricks Simon claimed to perform were believed 
in at the time, and that tliose who claiihed to 
perform magical rites were among the most deter¬ 
mined opponents of Christianity. Magic was a 
real danger, and a very subtle form of false teach¬ 
ing. It was the true spiritual force of Christianity 
which overcame it; but numerous writers always 
ascribed this triumph to the exhibition of vulgar 
miraculous power. 

It is maintained that this reconstruction of the 
history of the Simon legend represents a much 
more probable and consistent account of the origin 
of the story than the distorted and complicated 
theories which have appeared since the time of 
Baur, and have rested chiefly on unproved hypo¬ 
theses of sources and fanciful reconstructions of 
the early historical period.* 
vi. The Affinities of Simon’s System.— The 
historical nucleus of the legend is, as we have seen, 
the narrative in the Acts, part of the story in 
Justin, the system as described by him belonging 
either to Simon himself or an earlier follower, 
and perhaps some incidents recorded by the Clem¬ 
entines. When we accept this as original, the 
affinities of the system suggested by Baur and his 
followers become a le^timate explanation. Sam¬ 
aria was a country in which a sort of bastard 
Judaism came in contact with the old Syrian 
and Phoenician religions and the newer Hellenic 
paganism. All these different elements are present 
in Simon’s system. That the relation of lumself 
and Helena is a reminiscence of the Syrian male 
and female deity is equally natural, whether Helena 
be a real person (as is probable) or only the per¬ 
sonification of an idea. The fact that in one 
account—that of the Recognitions —she is called 
Luna (a translation of atX’tftfrj), makes the parallel 
to the Sun and Moon worship, the Baal and 
Astarte, more clofte. Simon represents an almost 
pre-Christian Gnosticism, and it is significant that 
only here do we find this very repulsive dualistic 
element. Simon represents the impostor of the 

* It may be objected that nothing haa been said about the 
Simon of Cyprus mentioned in Jos. Ant. xx. vii. 4. In the 
opinion of the present writer the two Simons have nothing to 
do with one another, and the resemblance of names counte foi 
nothing. There are said to be twenty-four Simons in the Index 
to Josephtis. 
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period, -whose claims are even more improhahle 
than those of Apollonius of Tyana or Alexander 
of Abonoteichus. His mind is a medley of Hellen¬ 
ism, Judaism, and Orientalism ; out of this he 
forms a system, in which he himself occupies the 
hrst position. The influence of Christianity and 
then the opposition to it give a certain vitality 
and force to the ideas he suggests, and in other 
hands they become fertile and prolific. Later 
Gnostics were more definitely Christian. The 
founders of the sects never claimed Divine honours 
for themselves. They discarded more extravagant 
features. But they shared with Simon tlie funda¬ 
mental doctrine that the Creator of the world was 
an inferior and, perhaps, a malevolent deity.* 

vii. Simon Magus and simony. — In another 
direction the n.aiiie of Simon has become used 
universally for the sin of attempting to purchase 
spiritual gifts or spiritual preferment for money. 
Both sorts were included under the sin of Simon. 
The earliest example seems to be from the Apos^ 
tolical Canonsf where it is said: ‘If any bishop, 
)resbyter, or deacon obtain this dignity for money, 
>oth he that is ordained and the ordainer shall be 

<lepo8ed, and also cut ott' from all communion, as 
Simon Magus was by Peter.* And the instance 
is often quoted in later canons. The use of the 
term ai)pcars to have arisen througli the Canon 
Law. 

viii. Simon Magus and the Faust Legend.— 
'fhere are some curious coincidences, if they are 
nothing more, between the legend of Simon and 
the story of Faust. The hero of that legend is sup- 

K)scd to have been a certain Dr. Faust, of Knitt- 
ingen, wliodied in 1540. The legend ap{3ear9 first 
in a written form in 1587, and was obviously the 
result of a fertile imagination. It is quite possible 
tliat in building up the story reminiscences direct 
or indirect of the legend of Simon Magus may 
have come in. The following are jioints of re¬ 
semblance: (1) firstly and most clearly the intro¬ 
duction of Helena in both ; (2) the name Faustus; 
(3) the ho))ninculns ; (4) in Simon Magus himself 
we may have a suggestion of Mephistopholes. 
'Phis connexion may be due to direct literary in¬ 
ti mmee, or we may have here two different versions 
of a theme widen has been common at various 
limes, the contest between Religion and Magic—a 
contest which we have to believe is far older and 
more universal than was once thought. 

LiTBRATURK.-y<l) Oil Slmon Matfua generally. The two most 
complete expositions of the two opposinjf points of view are by 
Moller in Herzog", xiv. s.v., and by Lipaius in Snhenkel’s 
Bibel-LexicoUt v. 801-821. For older works see Mosheim, Inst, 
hist. €ccl. i. 389. There are accounts in all the works on 
heresies in the Early Church, of which the most useful is that 
of Hilgeufeld, die Ketzt^rgpschichU des Urohristenthums, pp. 163 
and 463. The most complete account in English is that by 
Salmon in Diet. Chr. Biog. iv. 681. Other treatises referred to 
are Simson, ‘ Leben und Lohre Simon des Magiers,' in Z. /. hist. 
Theol. 1841, iii. 39; Baur, Das Manichdische lieliownssystem, 
Tiibingen, 1831, 467, Die Christliche Gnosis, Tubingen, 1836, 
p. 300 flf. 

(2) On Simon and Paul see Baur, *Die Christuspartie In 
Korinth,' in Tubinger Zeitschri/t, 1831-34, p. 116 ff., Paulus 
(1846), p. 86fT.. 218ff. I^*pp. 97ff., 246ff.l, Do* Christenthum cUr 
drei ersten Janrhunderte^,ig. 86ff.; Hilgenfeld, Die Cletnentin- 
ischen Itecognitionen und Homilien (1848), p. 317ff., *Der 
Magier Simbn,' in ZFWTh, 1808, p. 867 ff.; Zeller, Apostel- 
geschickte, 168 ff. (i. p. 260, Eng. tr.); Volkmar, ‘u)*erden 
Simon Magus der Apostelgeschichte,’ in Theol. Jahrbucher, 
1856, p. 279 ff. 

(3) The Apocryphal Acts may be read in Lipsius, Xefa 
Apostolorum Apocrypha, which supersedes all previous <>ditionB. 
Lipsius’ criticism wul be found in Die Qusllen der rbmischen 


"♦The criticisms of Renan (ii. 164)are interesting and worth 
quoting. ‘Simon de Getton fut le chef d’un niouvcment re- 
Ugieux, parall61e k celui du Christianlsme, qu'on peut regarder 
oomme une sorte de contrefagon Samantaine ae Toeuvre de 
J68U8 . . . (ib. 269). Iliilfene, significant par hi qu'elle ^tait Tobtet 
de runiveorselie pursuite, la cause itemelle de dispute entre lea 
homnies, celle qul se venge de ses ennemis en les rendant 
aveugles: th^me bizarre qul mal compris ou travestl & dessein, 
donna lieu chez les p6rc8 ae T^glise aux contes les plus banala.* 


Petrus-Sage kritisch nntersucht, Kiel, 1872, and in Die Apokry- 
phen Apostelgeschichten und AposteUegenden, ii. i, Braunsch¬ 
weig, 1887. In the latter volume he very much modifies his 
earlier conclusions. 

(4) On the Clementines may be mentioned Schliemann, Die 
Clementinen, Hamburg, 1844; Uhlhorn, Die Uomilien und 
Jteoognitionen des Clemens Roinanus, ‘Gottingen, 1864 ; Hilgen¬ 
feld, Die Clementinischen Re^iognilionen und Uomilien, Jena, 
1848, and in Theol. Jahrbiicher, 1854, 1868; Lehmann, Die 
Clementinischen Schriften ; Lipsius in Protestantische Kir- 
ehemeitung, 1869, pp. 477-482; and, in English, Salmon’s art. hi 
the Diet. Chr. Biog. 

(5) On Simon and the Faust legend see Zahn, Cyprian von 

Antiochien und die deutsche Faustsage, Erlangen, 1882; and 
Kuiio Fischer, Die Faustsage. A. 0. HeADLAM. 

SIMPLE, SIMPLICITY.— The words tr^ ‘ simple ’ 
in AV are (1) 'no (from tx) be open), ‘openness,’ 
inexperience, descending to ‘ heodiessness.* In Pr 
1*^ tiie abstract use occurs and tlie word is tr‘‘ 
‘simplicity,’ elsewhere the meaning is personal, 
and the translation ‘ simple’or‘simple one.* In 
Pr 9® the translation is ‘foolish’ (IIV ‘.simple 
ones*). It occurs chielly in Proverbs (see Oehler, 
Theol. of 02\ ii. 446; Cheyne, Devout Study of 
Criticism^ 388; Schultz, Ola Test. Theol. ii. 283 f.). 
(2) nvno, only Pr 9^®, of Folly personified. (3) dxaxos, 
‘ guileless,’ Wis 4^^ Ko 16^®. (4) dx^patof, * sincere,* 

lit. ‘unmixed,’ Ro (see Trench, Syn. § Ivi.). 

Simplicity is the tr, of (1) 'np hi Pr. (2) 
(of which the plu. is o'pn, the Thummim of 
Heb. oracles) completeness, uprightness (from 
Dcj? to finish), only 2S (3) dTrXdrT;?, ‘ one- 

fnhledness,* ‘singleness,* ‘ sincerity,* Wis 1*, 1 Mao 
2®^'“, Ro 12®, 2 ('o 11*. (See Sanday-IIeadlam 

on Ro 12®; G. Monteliore in JQli vi. 469). 

The Eng, adj. ‘simple’ (used also as a subst.) signifies ‘one¬ 
fold,’ ‘single’ (from J^at simplex, through Old Fr. simple). 
This original meaning is seen, e.g.,\n its application to medicines: 
thus Gosson, School qf Abuse (Arber, p. 87), 'Chiron was ... a 
reader of Phisicke, by opening the natures of many simples.’ 
And w'e still speak of a matter being ' simple ’ wlien it is not 
complicated. When applie<l to persons the moaning is now 
‘weakminded/ ‘foolish.*^ But in AV and older Eng. generally 
the meaning is never quite so strong as that, and, when it 
approoc^hes it, always implies moral blame. 

1 . I unexperienced or unsophisticated, os On 2627 Tind. ‘Jacob 
was a simple man and dwelled in the tentes.’ This is perhaps 
all that is expressed by the word in Pr I* ‘To give subtilty 
(RVm ‘prudence’) to the simple’; 14 ^^ 'The simple believelh 
every word ’: and especially Ro ‘ I would have you wise unto 
that which is good, and simple (AVm ‘harmless’) concerning 
evil.’ 

2. This inexperience may be ignorance to be instructed, or 
weakness to be defended. Thus Ps 197 ‘The testimony of the 
Lord is sure, making wise the simple’; 116^* ‘The Lonl pre- 
serveth the simple.’ Of. Hamilton, Catechism, fol. xv, ‘ Yo that 
are simple and unleirnit men and w'emen suld expresly belcif al 
the artikils of your Orede’; Is 63^ Cov. ‘Ho shalbe the most 
symple and despised of all’; 6 O 22 Cov. ‘The yongest and leest 
soal growe in to a thousande, and the symplest in to a stronge 
people.’ 

3. But in Proverbs the tendency is to reg^ard inexperience as 

heedlessnesso.nd folly, thus 1418 ‘The simple inherit folly ’; 

and as blameworthy, thus I®* ‘ IIow long, ye simple ones, will > e 
love simplicity?' Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 129, ‘ 1 heard him say 
it in Folly Yard, at the house of one Mr. Simple, next door to 
the sign of the Self-deceiver.' 

Simplicity has not quite the same range of meaning ns 
‘simple.’ 1. Ignorance or weakness, descending to folly, os 
Pr cf. Adams, Works, 1. 29—‘God, in regard to thy sim¬ 
plicity. brinM to naught all their machinations.’ 2. Guileless¬ 
ness, rising to innocence and sincerity, as 2 8 1671 ‘They went 
in their simplicity’; Wis 17 ‘Think of the Lord with a good 
heart, and in simplicity of heart seek him'; 1 Mac 2 ^ 7 '" ; Ro 128 
* He that givcth,let him do it with simplicity ’ (ix et'rxirvjri, AVm 
‘liberally,’ RV ‘with liberality,’ RVm ‘with singleness'); 2 Co 
172 ‘in simplicity and goelly sincerity’ (RV [reading with edd. 
iyi*TrjTi for irXoTfiTt of TR] ‘in holiness’); 118 ‘the simplicity 
that is in Christ.’ Cf. Elyot, Goverrumr, 1. 220, ‘Trewely in 
every covenaunt, bargayne, or promise, ought to be a simplicitie, 

I that Is to saye, one playne unaerstandinge or meaning bet'»fene 
I the parties’; and Ac 2^ Rhem. ‘They tooke their meate with 
joy and simplicitie of hart.' It is to be observed that ‘simpli¬ 
city ’ In its modern sense does not occur In AV or UV : to take 
2 O 0 11* in the mod. sense is wholly to misunderstand the 
passage. J. HASTINGS. 

SIMPLICITY (dirX 6 r» 7 f, ‘ singleness,* LXX tr. of oh 
as also of is the characteristic attribute of the 
man who is whole - hearted and single - hearted . 
The word hvXoOs is applied by Plato to God, who is 
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‘ perfectly simple and true both in word and deed ’ 
{kep. ii. 3S2 E). It is used to describe the man 
who plays only one part and does one thing, in con¬ 
trast to him whose energies are not concentrated 
but divided over a variety of pursuits {liep, iii. 
307 E). Simplicity is a liiark of the just man who 
w ishes to be and not to seem good (Eep, ii. 361 B), 
while the man of an opposite type wno lacks the 
true virtue of a ‘ uminimous and harmonious soul * is 
otTrXoCj, for he is at war witli himself, and is virtu¬ 
ally two men, not one {Eep, viii. 654 D). Its close 
relationship to dKaKia (guilelessness) is indicated hy 
the fact tliat in many passages where the LXX 
has dv\6Tr)St Aq. has dKaKia as tr. of the same word 
(Ps 7® 26^*^^ 41*® 78^®); its relationship to edOvrrjt 
(rectitude), by the fact that in LXX is tr. by both 
words (1 K iP, 1 Ch 29*^). Simplicity describes the 
moral and mental attitude of the man who is 
absolutely at one with himself in motive, aim, and 
end, w hetlier in relation to God or his fellow-men. 
This unity and concentration of the inner nature 
gives fulness of spiritual perception, as our Lord 
shows by a comparison taken from another sphere 
of vision. * If, therefore, thine eye be single 
(ctTrXous)* thy whole body shall be full* of lif^ht* (Mt 
6^, Lk 11®^). Such a man is incapable of insincerity, 
or artifice, or malice, or finesse. Hence he is 
opposed t-o the two-souled man, who is driven now 
Godwards, now earthwards {5t\f/vxoSt Ja 1®), to the 
double-hearted (Ps 12“) and the double-tongued 
{dcUyos, 1 T\ 3«; dlyXivaaoi, Pr 11*®, Sir 6»). In 
his walk he does not try to go upon two ways 
(Sir 2^**), but goes straight to the goal, with his 
face set thitherward, neither halting, nor lingering, 
nor diverging. In his obedience to Christ tliere is 
no reservation, no element of calculation, only 
unconditional loyalty (2 Co 11®). In his devotion 
to (iod there is no bargaining as to the minimum 
of disobedience which He may permit (2 K 5*®), in 
his work for men is no taint of eye-service (Col 3***®, 
Kph 6®). In his giving there is no admixture of any 
base element (llo 12®). For ho gives as God gives, 
without any afterthought (Ja Pj, for no end save 
the good ol the receiver. The simple one is guile¬ 
less, ami as such, though not free from j)rejudice, 
he is open to conviction (Jn P^). Himself incapable 
of being swayed by ignoble motives, he attrioutes 
a similar incapability to others, and thus may be 
easily deceived; in this way simplicity may so 
degenerate that it becomes not merely oppu.s(;d to 
craftine.ss, but to prudence (2 8 15**). 

In the NT conception i»rudcncc is consistent with 
simjdicity, and shouhl bo inscfjarably associated 
with it (Mt 10*®, Ko 16*® d/c^patos). In the Test, of 
the Twelve Eatriarchs tlicre is a graphic picture of 
the man of simplicity. Ho is not a busybody in 
his dt)ing8, nor malicious an«l slanderous against 
his neighbours. He never speaks against any 
one, nor censures the life of any one, bnt w'alks 
in the simplicity of his eyes. He is free from 
lustful <losii es; be is unsollish in his beneficence. 
‘The simple coveteth not gold, defraudeth not his 
neighbour, longeth not after manifold dainties, 
delightet li not in varied apparel, doth not picture 
to himself to live a long life, but only waiteth for 
the will of God, and the spirits of evil have no 
power against him * (Testament of Issacliar, o. 3-4, 
Sinker’s tr.). 

Ln'KRATCHK.-- Suicer, Th^mvrti8\ CrointT, Dib.-Thenl. Lfx.\ 
Trench, Hy^nonyvis, pp. 204-200; Kliiij; in llcrzojf*, vol, iv. 
i:i6, ISO; Leunne in Herxog®, vol. v. 261-2f.;{. 

John Patrick. 

SIN.—I. In TUB Old TKStTAMKST,—Prefatory. 
—The doctrine of sin in the OT must be con¬ 
sidered as there given ; that is to say, the historical 
method forbids our taking into account NT inter¬ 
pretations of it—such, for instance, as St. Paul’s 
comments in Romans on the sin of Adam and its 
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consequences. The same method requires that 
the chronological order of the OT should be fol¬ 
lowed, but the attempt to do this precisely would 
so complicate the treatment that it seems best to 
examine the main divisions of the Heb. Bible as 
they stand—(1) the Law, (2) the Prophets, (3) the 
Hagiographa, leaving open such questions as what 
amount of the Priestly legislation may be con¬ 
sidered to be pre-exilic, ana what dates are to be 
assigned to Deuteronomy and the Books of Kings. 

Sin is a negative conception, and involves a pre¬ 
ceding idea to which it is contrary, namely Right¬ 
eousness, first attributed to Noah, Gn 6®. The 
righteousness of God is His conformity to the 
moral law which is His nature, and to His covenants 
with man. The righteousness of man is conformity 
to the same moral law and the same covenants. 

‘ Walking with God ’ (Gn S^'*) is but another phrase 
for righteousness. Sin as the contrary of right¬ 
eousness is disobedience to God, departing fronv 
God, self-assertion against God. Thus the funda¬ 
mental OT conception of sin is not sin against 
other men, or against a man’s self, but sin against 
God. Tiie OT anti(Jpates what modern Christian 
thought has asserted, that the ne<are.st relation of 
the human soul is its relation to God (Miiller, Chr. 
Doct. of Sinf tr. vol. i. p. 81). 

i. The Law. —Starting with this hypothesis, 
let us first see how far it is borne out in the tra¬ 
ditions of pre-Mosaic religion. 

(1) There is no occasion to enter into the question 
wJiether the story of the Fall is to bo regarded as 
both historical and symbolic (Aug. de Civitate Dei, 
xiii. 21) or merely symbolic (Origen, de Erin, 
iv. 16). One point comes out clearly: sin is set 
)>efore us at its very beginning as disobedience to 
Divine law, an exercise of human free will in 
conscious opposition to that law, a departure from 
an original state. There is, however, nothing to 
imply that that state was a perfect one, as 
scholastic theology described it. The free com¬ 
munications with God, on w hich much stress has 
lieen laid as evidence of a lofty state, continue after 
the Fall. (On the supposed contradiction between 
the results of anthropological science and the idea 
of a Fall, see Illingworth’s Bampton Lcrturcs, 
l-.ect. vi.). It must also be observed that the OT 
does not anywhere teach a corruption of human 
nature derived from Adam, still less an imi)utation 
of his guilt. All that it teaches is the universality 
of sin in Adam’s oli’spring. But if the descent of 
all mankind from Adam is taken as a fact, then 
the universality of sin may bo juesumed to have 
some relation to descent from Adam (see Mozley’s 
Lectures and Theological Eapers, Lect. on ‘ Original 
Sin’). And the prevalent feeling that the nation 
ratlier than the individual was the subject of sin 
(see Clemen, Lehre von der Siinde, p, 42 fl.) would 

1 )rtq»are the w’ay for the thought of all mankind 
)eing involved in the guilt and penalty of Adam 
and Eve, w'heii religious thought came to reflect on 
the relation to Gotl of mankind generally, and not 
merely of Israel. This reflexion, however, belongs 
to a later date (2 Esdras and Romans), and the 
absence of reference to the Fall in OT is remark¬ 
able. The three passages usually quoted, Job 31®® 
(see RVm), Hos 6^ (see RVm), Is 43^ (see Dill- 
inann, ad loc.}, are not to the point. Cf., further, 
Thackeray, St. Paul and Jewish Thought, 31 fl’. 

(2) The interestof the Cain narrative is, (a) that 
man is not left to himself either before or after 
sin. J’here are voices of God warning, j)romising, 
cemdemning. And (5) sin is already personiliecl; 
it has gained a jiositive existence instead of being 
a mere negation : * If thou doest not w’ell, sin 
coucheth at tlie door,’ Gn 4’ ; cf. Sir 27*®. 

(3) The next point is the development and in¬ 
crease of sin (Gn 6®* **‘*®). Sin is a parasitic growth 
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which multiplies in its appropriate soil. It is not 
merely a number of isolated rebellions, but results 
in a state of sin both in the individual and in the 
race. This state of sin takes possession of the 
thoughts of the heart, and its outward effect is 
violence (d:;o) between man and man. 

(4) At the Flood the method of God is, so to 
speak, changed. He recognizes (Gn 6**) the pre¬ 
dominance of Hhe evil imagination* (yin n^:), a 
term which afterwards plays an important part in 
Jewish theology (see Weber, Jud. Theol,^ p. 213 f!*., 
and Dillmaun, ad loc,). Sin must be dealt with in 
other ways, by an election and a covenant. The 
one righteous man is taken, special relations are 
established with him, and a covenant given. This 
covenant is followed by those with Abraham, and 
with Israel at Sinai. But these covenants, while 
designed for salvation, open out, each of them, 
new possibilities of sin. It is no longer a matter 
of transgression against undefined moral law, but 
there are definite ordinances. Sin is not merely 
the breach of the universal relation between 
creature and Creator, but the breach of covenant, 
a revolt (yv?). Moreover, with patriarchal re¬ 
ligion, tlie contrast of faith and unbelief comes in 
in a definite way (Gn 15®). Esau’s sin also is 
plainly unbelief. This is gradually shown to be 
the root of sin, and every particular sin is regarded 
as a manifestation of it. When, with Abraham, 
we reach the distinction between those within aiul 
those without the covenant, the question arises, 
Is there a recognition of the moral law and a con¬ 
sciousness of sin in the Gentile world ? The ques¬ 
tion is answered in the affirmative by the case of 
Abimelech (Gn 20), and the existence of such a 
law outside the covenant is implied throughout 
the OT, e,g. Am 1. Thus there is nothing in the 
OT claim of unique revelation to Israel, which is 
inconsistent with that consciousness of sin which 
is to be found in Babylonian, Persian, Vedic, and 
Greek sources, though there it is sin against Istart, 
Ahuramazda, or Varuna, not against Jehovah. 
As to what conduct is sin, the range is narrow, 
and the moral standard within the covenant does 
not materially difl’er from that outside it. Deceit, 
sensuality, and cruelty are not yet distinctly felt 
as sinful. 

(5) The Momic covenant. The terminology of 

sin now increases and becomes definite, and it will 
therefore be necessary to examine it in detail. 
The three most important terms occur together in 
one verse. Ex 34*^ (cf. Ps 32^* 2), iniquity (pv), trans¬ 
gression na^n, a^n). 

(a) Sin .—Three cop^nate forms In Ilcb., with no distinction of 
meaninpr, express sin as rnisiting o7ie*» aim, and correspond to 
itf^etpria an<i its oopfiiates in NT. The etymology does not 
suggest a person against whom the sin is committed, and does 
not necessarily irnpl^v intentional wrong-doing. But the use of 
the word is not limited bv its etymology, and the sin may be 
against man ((5n 40h 1 S 20*) or against God (Ex 323-'*). Clemen’s 
concession (Lehre von der Swid^, pp. 22, 23), that sin and 
iniquity meant failure to comply with national custom {Volks- 
sitif), must be qualifled by the consideration that national 
custom was practically religion, and was always associated 
with supernatural sanction, so that sin against it was considered 
sin against God, even where Ood is not mentioned. It is no 
doubt true that this implicit thought that sin is against G<xl, 
comes much more distinctly to the surface in Deuteronomy. Two 
subsidiary uses of riK^O must be noticed. Like py, it is used for 
the punishment of sin, as well as for sin Itself (Zee 1419, La 3^^, 
The passage from one sense to the other is seen in Nu 32 ". 
These instances open the question of the meaning of nstplj (and 
In a class of passages in the Psalms, where modern ex¬ 
positors take them to signify not sin or ^fuilt, but punishment. 
feee Oheyne on Ps This double sense of both words is a 
witness to the Ileb. view of the close connexion of sin and 
sufTering, which will demand special attention in Job. Secondly, 
i9 used for sin-offering (Lv 4^). This use of the same 
word for the offence and the offering meets us again under 01^^ 
(trespass). 

{h) Iniquity (py), literally 'perversion,* ‘distortion* [but lee 
Driver, Sam. 135 n., who follows Lagarde in distinguishing two 
VOL. IV.—34 


roots my, one = *l)end, twist,' the other (the root of |’iy) = *err 
(from the way)’].—It is to be distinguished from (a) as being a 
quality of actions rather than an act, and it thus acquires the 
sense of * guilt,' which might well have been adopted by RV os 
the rendering of |'iy. Guilt os distinguished from sin may be 
described as the sinner’s position in regard to Ood which rcsulte 
from his sin. Guilt involves punishment, and thus the connota¬ 
tion of j’ly is enlarged still further. As Schultz saysiOT 2'heol. 
ii. p. 30C), ‘In the consciousness of the pious Israelite, sin, 
guilt, ana punishment are ideas so directly connected that tlie 
w'ords for them are interchangeaiilo.’ See esp, Gn 4l*, Lv 20^1. 
An illustration of this connexion is the phrase * bear iniquity' 
(less frequently ‘ bear sin'), first occurring On 413, and frequent 
in Ezekiel, li and P. The idea is that of being involved in guilt 
with the inevitable consequence of puni8hment(Nu 143<), and Uie 
phrase is nearly equivalent to the verb ; cf. Lv It must, 

however, bo noticed that the verb translated * bear' (K'^^) some¬ 
times has for its subject the person offended against, and is 
used in the sense of ‘ taking away ’ sin. For reff. see Oaff. Ifrb. 
Lex. p. G71. In Lv the goat for Azazkl ‘ liears initiuitics’ 
into a land not inhabited. Here both the senses above men¬ 
tioned are implied; and the same may be said of the more 
imiKirtant passage in Is 63^9, where the Servant of the IjORD 
both bears and takes away the sin of many. Thus this phrase 
lies at the root of the doctrine of the Atonement. 

(c) Transgression (yc' 9 ).--The original sense of the noun is 
clear from the use of the verb {ci. IK 1219 • Israel reiiclled 
against the house of David’). It is a breaking away from law 
or covenant, and thus it implies a law and lawgiver. It im¬ 
plies what riKIpO does not necessarily imply, namely, the volun¬ 
tariness of sin. This distinction comes out clearly in Job 8437 
‘ he addeth rebellion unto his sin.’ 

(d) Wickedness (y®'"]).—This is sin become a habit or state. 

Its atijeclivo yyi") in plur. describes sinners as a class, * the 
w'lcked ’; and is invariably the correlative of (* righteous ’); 

cf. Gn 18‘-». 

Besides the foregoing, three other words require brief notice, 
with h]l'0 and y"J. AV docs not sufficiently distinguish 
them, rendering ‘ryip ‘trespass,’ ‘transgression,’ and or 
‘trespass,’ ‘trespass-offering’; whereas Vy;? is strictly an 
act of unfaithfulness or treachery towards God or man, pro¬ 
ducing a state of guiltiness designated by requiring an 
offering to atone for it, which offering is also expressed by the 
same word (UV ‘guilt-offering’). See Oohler, OT Theol. 
§ 137. ’?yi'J is a word of limited range belonging to the priestly 
terminology (see Driver, LOT 127 [6134]), while and its 
cognates run through OT. There is in the latter word tlie 
sense of a need of compensation, and the guilt-offering is to be 
regarded as a compensatory offering for an injury dono (see 
Oxf. Ueb. Lex. p. 71)). 

Wo now proceed to the Mosaic covenant, not 
merely as contained in Ex 20-23, but as developed 
in the whole of Ex.-Lv.-Numbers, keeping in 
mind the widely difl'erent dates to which tfifFerent 
portions may belong. The object of this law as a 
whole, if wo regard it as providentially developed, 
appears to be not so much directly to advance 
morality or to deepen a sense of moral imperfec¬ 
tion, as to create a nation within which communion 
with the One God might be realized and preserved, 
—or, in other words, to form a hard external shell, 
within which a higher religious life might be gradu¬ 
ally and securely evolved. Hence the political 
and ceremonial elements were the prominent ones. 
And hence sin under the Law meant mueli more 
neglect, conscious or unconscious, of ceremonial 
regulations thau moral transgression, and no di.s- 
tinction was drawn between the tAvo. Tins was a 
nece.ssary lirst stage. Again, God was the King 
of the new nation. Thus there was no room for 
non-religious law. His nurview embraced all acts. 
Therefore there was no distinction between sin and 
crime. In the present day there are sins which 
are not regarded by English law as crimes or torts. 
It was not so in Israel. If an act was outside the 
Law, it was not sin. He who kejil the Law was 
blameless. Conversely, there are ott’ences against 
the law of England w hicli the most conscientious 
would hardly regard as sin ; but in Israel all enact¬ 
ments Avere part of the Divine law, and the breach 
of any of them was sin. This religious character 
of law was, of course, not peculiar to Israel. It U 
characteristic of early Brahmanic law (see Maine, 
Early Law and Custom^ c. iL esp. p. 42 ft) and 
of other systems. 
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If, as seems probable, Deut. is earlier in date 
than much of Exodus, Leviticus, and Numbers, it 
cannot correctly be called an advance on the views 
hitherto treated, but at any rate it takes much 
higher ground. Not only does the love of God 
and of one’s neighbour in Deut. supply the Israelite 
with now motives for fullilling express commands, 
but this love opened new views of duties beyond 
those commands, and thus enlarged and deepened 
the sense of sin where these were not fuliilled. 
There are humane directions which tend to positive 
virtue. Deut. is not open to Wellhausen’s charge 
against the rest of the Law, * What holiness re¬ 
quired was not to do good, but to avoid sin * (Hist. 
Isr,, Eng. tr. p. 600). 

It will now be nfocHsary to examine one class of offences 
OK-oinst the Law which has hod an important part in providinjf 
trrrninoloiry and fonning conceptions of sin. It isocknowledgeil 
that the I^aw of Israel was in j^reat part a reformation and 
republication of existing^ Semitic custom, and indeed of customs 
not exclusively Semitic. This was the case with the class of 
enactments which related to what was clean and unclean 
(Kipp). These concerned not only food, but persons and things. 
Offences in respect of these were sin, and punishable with death. 
There are three explanations of those enactments which must 
bo set aside. Taking them as a whole, it is impossible to regard 
them as having a moral character. Nor are they designedly 
allegorical. So far as they disclose this character they poflfioKS 
it not by virtue of direct Divine appointment, but from their 
origin long before the birth of Israel. They grew out of man’s 
sense of the unseen, his reverence for it, his consciousness of 
physical and spiritual dangers besetting him. The proof of this 
lies in the existence of very similar bo<ji(<s of law as to cleanness 
and unclcanness. outside Israel, as for instance in the Vendidad 
{Sacred Hooks qf the Hast, tr. Darmesteter, vol. iv.). Thirdly, 
the conception of clean and unclean was not a sanitary one, 
and had nothing in common (except incidentally) with modern 
notions of cleanliness. It was rather, that certain things, 
especially everything connected with birth and death, carried 
with thorn an infection of danger and an unfitness for worship. 
The opposite of uncleanness was holiness, and this too in the 
Daw has an infectious character (Lv The sin-offering is so 
holy that everything it has touched must be washed, broken, or 
done away with (see, further, art. Unclkan, UNCtBANNBSs). 

The Importance of the foregoing in considering the OT 
doctrine of sin is as follows : (1) All these enactments enlarged 
the area of sin (Ro 6‘^), though no doubt they mainly affected 
the priests (Monteflore, Hibbert Led. ix.). At the same time it 
must be added that to those who observed them they also 
increased the area of righteousness and the opportunities of 
conscious loyful obedience. (2) The notion of tne holiness of 
(Jod, to which the system of clean and unclean had a close 
relation, was so elevated by the prophets, especially by Isaiah, 
that the terms connected with the s^'steMU or their equivalents 
came to supply much of the vocabulary for sin in the NT and in 
the Ohristian Church : e.g, the use of such words as ft<x.0otpo(, 
cannot be understood without recalling their source in 

the Law. 

The next matters for consideration are the pun¬ 
ishment and the forgivene.ss of sin under the Law. 
—(1) Punishment. Sin is to be stamped out; the 
punisliment for almost all sin is death. In theory, 
at any rate, the severity of the Law is ama/.ing. 
What is taken into account is not so much tlie ill- 
dosert of the individual, a.s his guilt involving the 
nation in guilt, so he must be extirpated (cf, Jos 
22“®). It is only as regards the nation that punish¬ 
ment is restorative.-—(2) Forgiveness. The only 
sin admitting of individual atonement was sin not 
committed ‘with a high hand’ {i.e not wilful), for 
which sin-oftering and guilt-olleriug were provided 
(Lv 4~6’); see Westcott, K}}. to Hch. p. 288. The 
Day of Atonement must also he taken into con¬ 
sideration, though its main object appears to have 
been the purilication of holy things and places. 
That forgiveness was so dillicult of attainment, 
implied and fostered conceptions of Go<l and His 
wrath which were strongly anthropopathic. One 
elVect was that God was thought of as injured by 
man’s sin ; and the guilt-oti'ering had in it, os we 
have seen, the notion of compensation for injury 
done. In Job (7'**® 35®) we find the lirst explicit 
contradiction of this thought. But Deuteronoiiiy, 
if anterior to the priestly legislation, had already 
provided an antidote. There God’s love for Israel 
18 set forth, and the purpose of all His commands 


is repeatedly stated to be man’s good (Dt 6^ 10^). 
His commands give life. Hence God hates sin 
against Himself because it hurts, not Him, but the 
sinner. 

ii. The PROniET.s.— (a) The Former Prophets .— 
If the es.sence of sin is departure from God, then, 
in wliatever form, idolatry must he the worst sin 
because the most complete. That is its position 
throughout the historical books. In Judges it is 
the cause of all Israel’s suilerings. In 1 and 2 
Samuel it is comparatively absent, and conse¬ 
quently there is a great hurst of national vigour 
and prosperity. In 1 and 2 Kings the standard by 
whicn all reigns are measured is the permission or 
repression of idolatry. The history of the Northern 
Kingdom is the history of the continuance and 
eflects of the sin of Jeroboam, and the word ‘ sin * 
is almost restricted to that special meaning. The 
sin of idolatry took diflercnt forms, such as de- 
CTading the conception of Jaliweh, identifying 
Him with Baal, worshipping Him in heathen 
fashion and with visible representations, combin¬ 
ing His worship with that of other gods, or, far 
less commonly, forsaking Him altogether for other 
gods. But in one form or another it is regarded 
in the historical books as the lirst and worst of all 
sins, and rightly so, at that stage of national life. 

(b) Yet uiis view was too concentrated to he 
complete. It is not to the retrospective record in 
1 and 2 Kings that we look for liglit on the progress 
of the national conscience, hut to contemporary 
authorities, the so-called Later Prophets^ i.e. the 
prophetical hooks of tlie 8th cent., Amos, Hosea, 
Micah, Isaiah. It is they tliat develop the moral 
character and moral requirements of J"; and as 
a necessary consequence the range, depth, and 
danger of sin. 

The history of David supplies us with two examples of sin- 
one flagrant, and the other difficult to regard as sinful. The 
points which come out in his sin with Batlislicba are (1) possi- 
ullity of immediate forgiveness on repentance ; (2) punishment 
after forgiveness, severe and protracted ; (3) the jjunishment 
of the sinner involves suffering for others. This, however, 
appears more clearly in the next instance, that of the census 
(2 8 240- The point to notice in this is, that the ein is ascribed 
to the causation of J" Himself, just in the same way as the evU 
spirit which came ui>on Saul is described as ‘from God.’ 
Several other passages, e.g. Jg 023, arc of the same character. 
On them Clemen {tjehre von der Sunde, p. 123 ff.) builds the 
conclusion that God was regarded as the author ( Veranstalter) 
of sin. It is more correct to say that wo have in them reflexions 
of that perplexity about the interaction of Divine control and 
human freedom which has at all times been felt, and nob alone 
in Israel. For later protests against false iiiferencos from such 
expressions, see Sir 15 U-V !0 and Ja U!* ^6. What was in Hebrew 
religion only a hesitation and perplexity, which never produced 
dangerous results, became in Islam a principle fatal to morality. 
‘The unbelief of the unbeliever, the impiety of the impious, and 
bad actions, come to pass with the foreknowledge, will, pre¬ 
destination, and decree of God, hut not with Ilis satisfaction 
and approval' (Sell, Faith of Islam pp. 118,173). 

Amos leads the way in bringing moral offences 
to the front. He carries on one side of Elijah’s 
work, and the tran.sgressions denounced in Am 1.2 
are offences against justice and humanity between 
man and man. Micah and Isaiah (e.q. I.s 
follow Amos. To Jlosea the sin of Israel is heinous 
because it is sin against God’s love. In Hosea we 
have the OT counterpart to 1 John. Wliat Hosea 
(and indeed all the prophets) did, was to enlarge 
and deepen the conception of sin indirectly by 
making men realize far more fully the moral 
cliaracter of God. This work of the prophets, 
though by far the most important phase in the 
history or the OT doctrine or sin, is so obvious on 
the surface of their writings, and has been so often 
and so fully dealt with {e.a. Kohertson Smith, 
Prophets of Israel, Lect. ii. ; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine 
of the Prophets, passim), that it must here he taken 
for granted in order to leave room to deal with 
loss obvious contributions and developments, 
also Clemen, Lehre von der Siinde, p. 70 f. 
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Another point in the teaching of the prophets 
as to sin is their preaching of repentance, both 
national and individual, outside the covenant (cf. 
Jonah) as well as within it. The development 
of individualism by Jeremiah and Ezekiel m a 
moment of great importance in the doctrine of sin. 
Hitherto the prominent thought has been that of 
sin affecting the nation through the individual, 
and entailing guilt on succeeding generations, 
though it must be noticed that the heredity of 
guilt is not allowed as a ground fon^rivate revenge 
(Dt 24'®, 2 K 14®, but cf. 2 S 21®). Ezekiel attaches 
his teaching to that of Jeremiah, and works it 
out. His result is well summed up by A. B. 
Davidson in his note on Ezk 18, ‘the individual 
man is not involved in the sins and fate of his 
people or his forefathers.* But even Ezekiel did 
not dissolve entirely the great predominant OT 
thought of the solidarity of Israel in respect of 
sin. There was work for that conception to do in 
the NT. It made possible the thought of the 
vicarious atonement of Christ, as representative of 
the nation and the race (Jn 11®'*®^). For a strong 
instance of the sense of sin as national, see Is 64. 
The feeling has been well expressed by Monte- 
fiore : ‘ At nis worst the individual felt he belonged 
to the people of God, and shared their righteous¬ 
ness ; and at his best he still felt the depressing 
burden of Israel’s national sins’ {Hihbert Lect. p. 
512). The whole question was deeply affected by 
the obscurity and comparative unimportance of 
the Hel). expectation of a future life. When that 
dawned clearly, the importance of the individual 
daAvned with it. 

iii. The Hagiographa. —The Pmlms belong 
largely, though not entirely, to the prophetic 
school of thought, and either anticipate or develop 
its teaching, according to the view we may take of 
their respective dates. It is in the Psalms that 
we lirst have a deep view of sin from the sinner’s 
side. In the Prophets we have the historian or 
preacher denouncing, but in the Psalms the sinner 
confessing sin, either personal or national. This 
deep sense of sin arises invariably out of the 
pressure of suffering in some form ; and in some 
<!ases, at any rate, is due to the national suffering 
of the Captivity and Exile, The Psalmist does not 
repent for fear of future punishment, but from the 
pressure of present affliction. It is true that we 
find the consciousness of uprightness and sincere 
purpose as well as the consciousness of sin {e.q, Ps 
26), but this does not contradict the general im¬ 
pression. A special aspect of sin in the Psalms is 
tliat of falseliood. The service of J" is thought of 
as truth, practical truth, much in the same way as 
in the Gospel and Epp. of St. John; hence sin, its 
opposite, is untruth, vanity, lies. In the Psalms, 
as in the Propliets, sin is no longer a matter of 
strict legalism, of failure to obey. Emotions and 
affections come in largely (as in some degree in 
Hosea and Deut.). The Psalmists love God, and 
look on sin as breaking this happy relation, hiding 
His face and shutting up His mercies. All this 
reaches its highest point in Ps 51, with its pro¬ 
found consciousness of sin in the individual and in 
the race (v.®, cf. Job 14^), hatred of it for its own 
sake, not merely for its consequences, and hopeful 
assurance of forgiveness and renewal. 

M. Holzman (Lazarus and Stelnthal’s Zeitsehrift fiir Volker- 
pt^/chploiji£^ Bd. XV. 1884) contrasts the doctrine of sin in the 
Kig Veda with that of the Psalms in the following rest)ects: 
(1) Varuna (the god addressed) is regarded as himself the 
cause of man’s being deceived into sinning; (2) ceremonial 
olTenccs are regarded as on the same level with moral, which is 
certainly not the case In the Psalms; (3) guilt is dreaded not 
for itself, but solely for its punishment. 

In Proverbs the aspect of sin is, of course, wholly 
different. It is practical religion which is treated 
here, and this from an external and an intellectual 


point of view. Righteousness is wisdom, and sin 
18 folly. The sinner is (1) simple ('n^), (2) a fool 
see article Fool), or (3) a scomer (j^!?). 

Two characteristics may be speciallv noticed. (1) Men are 
shar^dy divided Into good and bad ; and though in chs. 1-9 the 
possibility of change is assumed, there is no reference to sorrow 
for sin, or conversion from bad to good (sea Toy, Froverbi, 
Introd. p. xiii). This is the attitude towai^ sinners which is 
develop^ and hardened in Sirach, as noticed below. (2) In 
Proverbs, and still more distinctly in Job, it is the moral state 
of the individual which occupies attention; for even if Job be 
typical of Israel, the type is worked out with thorough dramatic 
truth. The result is that we obtain in these books far more 
detailed ethical reflexions than are found elsewhere in the OT. 
Although the religious consciousness of sin cannot be said to be 
prominent, yet It does find expression in a verse which is the 
strongest statement in OT of the universality of human sinful¬ 
ness, namely Pr 20^; and throughout Pr 10-24 the approval or 
disapproval of the Lord often recurs as the standard of action. 

The Book of Job presents features of far greater 
interest, and represents the furthest advance in 
the doctrine of sin prior to the NT. Its results 
may be classed under three heads. (1) The Law 
being designedly excluded from the drama, the 
Bins which come in auestion are purely ethical 
and nowhere ritual. The spread of sm is definitely 
acknowledged as universal; it is inherent in human 
nature (Job 4'*^ RVm, 14^ 15'^’'®), and it includes 
sins of thought and desire. This latter point 
comes out most fully in Job 31, where wo get the 
author’s conception of sin, a very wide and pene¬ 
trating one, not less remarkable for inwardness 
than the Sermon on the Mount. (2) The close 
relation between sin and suffering, believed in by 
Israel in early times, and implied by the double 
sense of and I’ll/ (see above), is in this book 
shown to be at any rate not a necessary one. Sin 
does not always bring suffering, and suilering does 
not always imply sin. But this result is some¬ 
thing very different from denying altogether such 
a relation between the two, a denial which would 
at a blow cut away the ground from under the 
religious life of Prophets and Psalmists. (3) The 
character of sin as affecting God comes in for 
treatment incidentally. Expression is given to 
two false guesses : (a) that God watches man’s 
transgressions with something approaching satis¬ 
faction, Job 14'®- ; (b) that human sin cannot 

affect Him, Job 7^ RV; cf. Elihu in 35®. Of these (a) 
is merely one of the rash words which fall from the 
sufferer, but (b), as confirmed by Elihu, shows Jewish 
thought strongdy, perliaps dangerously, in reaction 
against its earlier anthropopatliic conceptions. 

Ecclesiastes contributes little except the final 
decisive conviction of the universality of sinful¬ 
ness, ‘Surely there is not a righteous man upon 
earth that doeth good and sinneth not’ (Ec 7^®). 

II. In the APOCRYPUA,^Sirach,—Pi^& in Pro¬ 
verbs, so in Sirach the righteous and the wicked 
under various names form two great classes over 
against one another (33^2-16)^ it is to the former 
class only that the writer addresses himself. Fools 
are incapable of amendment. Turning from sin 
(8®) is only the repentance of the righteous; and, 
with the exception of 17^'’, the attitude of Sirach 
prefigures that attitude towards sinners which it 
was the great work of Jesus to challenge and set 
aside by His example (Lk 15^). Yet Sirach denies 
to sinners the excuse that they cannot help them¬ 
selves. It is not God who causes man to sin (see 
above, I. ii.). The author’s assertion of human 
freedom and responsibility is striking and po^yerful, 
if somewhat too broad (Sir 15"'^®). It is not in any 
degree limited by the statement of 25*^ that Ev^s 
sin brought death upon the race, for the inheritance 
of death by every man does not nece.ssarily imply 
a doctrine of original sin.* The philosophy of 

* See important art. by F. R. Tennant(»^owrtwii StudieSf 
U. 0, p. 207\ published aince this art. wa« written. Ho sums up 
thus: *The Fall (according to Sirach) was the cause of death, 
but only the beginning of sin.* Cf. Thackeray, Le, 
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Sirach accounts for physical evil in creation as a 
necessary coin piement to moral evil in man, and 
desimea for its nunishinent; see Sir 

Wiadom of Solomon. — In this book, notwith¬ 
standing the totally dillcrcnt atmosphere produced 
by (1) a hope full of immortality (3^), and (2) the 
practical identification of Wisdom with the Spirit 
of God (9^’), the ground thought is the same as that 
of Sirach, namely, that sin is ignorance, and that 
it is the intellectual side of man that must by 
* discipline' be fortified against it. The character 
of the book is therefore, at first sight, in the 
strongest contrast with the words o? Christ, ‘I 
thank thoo, O b'aUier, Lord of heaven and earth, 
that thou didst hide these things from the wise 
and understanding, and didst reveal them unto 
babes’ (Mt l\^). Yet if the above-mentioned 
identification of Wisdom with the Holy Spirit be 
pressed a little further, the contradiction dis¬ 
appears (cf. 1 Co 2^^). It should be noted that 
Wis 12*^^^ which appears to make for a doctrine of 
inborn sin, applies only to the Canaanites, and not 
to mankind at largo. The idea of the derivation 
of a universal taint from Adam’s transgression is 
altfigether wanting. 

Prayer of Manasses .—We here encounter the 
first unqualified presentation of the later Judaic 
belief in the complete sinlessness of the patriarchs 
(‘A braliarn, Isaac, and Jacob, which have not sinned 
against thee,* 4). This attribute was extended 
afterwards to many other OT personages (see 
Weber, Jiid. TheoL'^ pp. 32 and 64 ff.). Lk 15’does 
not necessarily admit the existence of absolute 
human sinlessness, and must be interpreted, ad 
hominem^ as addressed to Pharisees and scribes 
(see 15’) in a spirit not far removed from irony. 
St, Paul expressly dissociates himself from the 
above tendencjy (Uo 3**), but llcv 14^*° seems to 
show traces of it. 

5 Esdrns (chs. 3-14).—This book ouglit in strict¬ 
ness to be dealt with separately, as being post- 
Christian (prob. A.D, 81-96). Its close relation 
(along with Apoo. Baruch, see Baruch [Apoca- 
LYPSK OF]) to the lino of thought in the Ep. to 
Romans has boon fully brought out in Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans ; see csp. p. 137. We learn from 
2 Esdras that at the time at which it was written 
there was in Judaism a doctrine of inborn inherited 
sin. It is hard to see how such a doctrine could be 
expressed more definitely than is the case in 2 E3 4*^ 

' a grain of evil seed was sown in the heart of 
Adam from the beginning, and how much wicked¬ 
ness hath it brought forth unto this time.’ In the 
light of this passage the loss clear utterances of 
2 Es 3’^'- and 7^ become unambiguous. On the side 
of human free-will Sanday-Headlam (l.c.) quote 
2 Es 8*^ 9^* and esp. Apoc. Bar 64^®-They truly 
remark that both works ‘ lay stress at once on the 
inherited tendency to sin, and on the freedom of 
choice in those who give way to it’ (p. 134). If 
the biblical doctrine ot sin finds its most important 
expression in Romans, then 2 Esdras, as illustrat¬ 
ing Romans, has a special value for the study of 
the subject. Cf. Thacken^, l.c, 

III. IJV TUB NBW testament. ^Termin- 
ology.-^ 

1. The group. may mean sin as a habit, 

• state, a power (so freq. in Romans), and also a single act of 
•in; while is restricted to the latter; see Westcott. 

Kpp. John, Add. Note on I Jn 1». ' 

2. vctpm0»trn. transffreaswn’wp^rrdt/Mii,, tr^itpass (more pre- 

cisel /all or dfclination). • These two words are closely allied 
referring res^^ectively to the consequences on the agent and to 
the line transgressed. Roth presupiiose the existence of a law * 
(l^ightfoot, Notes on Bm>. St. Paul, Ro S-S'), and herein they 
differ from it/jimprim. While law multiplies transgression it 
reveals sin. ’ 

8. AV iniqtUty. The word ha<i been so coloured by 

It* LXX use, as a frequent rendering of jhy and other words 
meaning sin, that its proper sense, violation of law, can be 
oerlainly recognized only in one passage, 1 Jn 3^. In its strict 


sense it truly represents the conception of sin given in the Epp, 
of James and John. 

4. As obvofMtab is disregard and defiance of Ood's law, 

so is the same attitude towards God's Person. It ex¬ 

presses the insult and blasphemy Involved in sin. 

6. ithtKtct. This word brings forward that side of sin which is 
against our neighbour and does him a wrong, and os such is 
common to human and to Divine law (see Westcott, Epp. John 
note for relation of to kfjMprl%). 

6. Though occurring but once, it has a special im¬ 

portance from being the term for sin chosen by the Ix>rd Himself 
to be used by us in our daily prayer for forgiveness, the ]mkai> 
form kfMtpTfae (Lk 11^) being probably a paraphrase (see Chose, 
2’Ae Lord's Prauer, p. 54 ff.).—Other words for sin ore rather 
aspects ot it, such os falsehood, darkness, ignorance, and do not 
come under terminology. 

i. Synoptic Gospels. — Looking back on the 
OT as a whole, we are struck with the range and 
completeness of tlio doctrine of sin which it pre¬ 
sents. This accounts for a feature in Christ’s 
teaching as given in the Synoptic Gospels which 
would otherwise bo surprising, namely, tne paucity 
of teaching about sin. Sin is mentioned almost 
exclusively in connexion with its forgiveness. Jesus 
appears as one who forgives sin, and not as insist¬ 
ing and enlarging on it, or as convicting of it. It 
is obvious how different would have been the effect 
of His ministry on the world, if it had been primarily 
a ministry of conviction of sin. In the Fourth Gos¬ 
pel He explicitly disclaims such an aim (Jn 12^’), 
thus confirming the impression derived from tlie 
Synoptists. At the same time it is forgiveness, not 
indifference. There is no trace of the Ritschlian 
view, that till He came all sin was practically 
ignorance, and that sinners only needed to lay 
aside their sense of guilt. That ignorance, even 
where it exists, is but a partial and not a sufficient 
excuse, appears in Lk 12^’, and the explanation of 
that passage is that moral ignorance is never total, 
and only comes near totality by man’s own fault. 
The sharp distinction between sins of ignorance 
which are forgivable, and sins without ignorance 
which are not, is untrue to life. The man who sins 
from ignorance has still some spark of knowledge 
which IS enough to condemn him, and the man who 
sins against light has still some ignorance, for how 
can a man in his present limitations realize the 
gravity of the issues which are presented to him 
Here? For the first point see Lk 23®^ ; the soldiers 
in their ignorance, nevertheless, need forgiveness ; 
and for the second see the lament over Jerusalem, 
Lk 19« 

The Lord’s teaching as to sin, so far as He touched 
it, was not so much to correct OT doctrine regard¬ 
ing it, as much rather to get rid of a spurious de¬ 
velopment of it, represented by the legalism and 
casuistry of the Jewish scribes. The character of 
prophetic invective appears in one class of discourses 
only—those addressed to the Pharisees. We are 
next led to consider what exceptions must bo made 
to the general statement above as to the absence 
in the Gospels of denunciations of sin. They are 
as follows :— 

(1) Hypocriny, (2) offences (^««».Xo6X«), (3) sin against the Holy 
Ghost. It will be seen that two of these are closely cognate, 
and all three attach more or less to the same class ot persons. 

(1) Hypocrisy, defined Mt 23® *all their works they do tor to 
be seen of men.' It is in a great degree a new revelation of sin, 
for the words in OT tr. ‘ hypocrite^have not that meaning (see 
art. Hvi*ocritb). Yet although no corresponding Heb. word 
occurs, the condition of soul is described in Is 21M8, and is quoted 
08 such by Christ (Mk 7**). Further, it had already been brought 
as a charge against the Sodducoes by the Pharisees, kpSp^ 
wkp%9Mt being used to denote hypocrites (Ps-Sol 4 ® 10 ). Tlioy 
were now to nave €he reproach cast hack upon themselves by 
Christ.—(2) Ojfences. This sin is fairly i»rcminent in OT; os, for 
Instance, the sin of Hophni and Phlnehas, who made the Lord’s 

K to transgress (I S 22^), and still niore the sin of Jeroboam. 

fence irxkpixXtp) may be within the man and limited in 
its operation to him, as in Mt 18® and perhaps 1 Jn 21®. Or it 
ma> involve two persons, the cause of the offence being in one 

K *rson and the actual stumbling taking place in another, as in 
t 18®. SulMiividing tills latter alternative, we find that the 
cause of stumbling may be in itself positively sinful, os in the 
OT instances quoted above, and again as in the attitude of the 
Pharisees towards Christ, which turned the multitude away 
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from Him. Another Instance is that of Simon Peter, whoso 
counsel was an ‘offence’ to Christ Himself (Mt 16’^). Or, 
secondly, the cause of offence may be in itself quite an innocent 
act, as In Ro 140 , and onlysinful because of its easily foreseen 
consequences (Eo 14^1). This principle explains the otherwise 
unnecessary payment of the hau*shekel (Mt Yet, further, 

the act causing offence may be not only innocent, but necessary 
in itself, in which case its Incidental consequences cannot make 
it sinful. Christ Himself, His sayings. His cross, are all described 
in NT as ‘ offences.’ The general teaching, if we anticipate and 
include St. Paul’s development of the subject, is that we are 
bound to look forward to the probable consequences of our 
actions, even when those consequences are far from our inten¬ 
tions. Ro 14 grows naturally out of Mt 18^. Nothing is gained 
by confounding, as Clemen does {Lnhre von der Sunde^ p. 
21 Gff.), the sin of causing offences with the general topic of 
the self-propagation of sin, and its power to bring men into 
bondage, on which see below, § ii. 2.—(3) Sin against the Holy 
Ohost. This was exemplified in, but is not to bo limited to, 
the attribution to evil spirits of the work of the Holy Spirit in 
the actions and words of Christ. For a probable explanation of 
the different judgments pronounced by Christ on blasphemy 
against the Holy Spirit and that against the Son of man, see 
art. Blasphemy. The persistent denial of the inspiration of 
Jesus by those who in some measure felt the truth of His 
claims was an unpardonable sin. The three passages, Mt 1281* 
31 k 32 s. 2 »j 12 ™, are, like most of the Lord’s teaching, not a 

new unrelated utterance, but rather a republication and sidapta* 
tion to the Kingdom of God of the ancient law of blasphemy, 
Lv 2416. It must be added that the unpardonable sin does not 
consist in the utterance of particular words, but in the condi¬ 
tion of soul which is expressed by them, namely, that persistent 
resistance to the Holy Ghost which was afterwards emphasized 
by Stephen (Ac 

Taking a general survey, it may be said that 
there are three points Avliich appear specially in 
the Synoptists of wliicli the last is hy far the most 
important. (1) An extension of the area of sin by 
the spiritual interpretation of the Mosaic law, and 
by the new requirements of the Kingdom of God. 
(2) A limitation of its area hy the great principle 
now clearly formulated, that sin cannot he con¬ 
tracted by physical contact with things ceremonially 
unclean, but must proceed from within (Mk 7^^ 
Mt 15“). (3) The Lord’s own attitude towards 

Bin in man as a revelation of God’s attitude to 
it, namely forgiveness. The message which He 
brought and which He entrusted to the apostles 
<Lk 24“*’) was the forgiveness of sins, and it is 
this which we find them declaring in Acts and 
expanding in the Epistles. 

li. The Fourth Gospel. — The same note is 
struck by St. John at the outset: ‘ Behold the Lamb 
of God, which taketh away the sin of the world’ 
(Jn 1^). Yet His coming and gracious work opened 
the possibility of a new sin, that sin of rejection of 
salvation which overshadows so largely the first 
twelve chanters of the Fourth Gospel, and re¬ 
appears under other circumstances in the Ep. to 
the Hebrews (He 2» 4^ 6^* ® 10“'’), 

1. In short, the principal teacliing as to sin in the 
Fourth Gospel is the capital nature of the sin of un¬ 
belief in Jesus as the Christ the Son of God. There 
had been unbelief in Galilee, and that unbelief had 
called forth the severe denunciation in Lk 
But the unbelief of Judeea was far more marked 
and general, and the gospel of the Judccan rainistiy 
is darkened everywhere oy collision with it. This 
is the sin of which the Holy Spirit will specially 
convict men, ‘ of sin because they believe not on 
me.* Could this sin be regarded as a sin of ignor¬ 
ance? It could not, for Christ had come and 
manifested Himself. ‘ If I had not come and 

spoken unto them, they had not had sin : hut now 
they have no excuse lor their sin *(Jn IS’®). We 
are here close to the sin against the Holy Ghost, 
which has been already treated. That is a special 
and aggravated form of the more general sin of 
unbelief. 

It m^ be added that the sin of unbelief in Jesus 
as the diirist the Son of God holds in the NT much 
the same position which idolatry holds in the OT. 
In each case the sin is the worst sin that can be 
committed, because it cuts off the soul from God, 
and so from the source of its life and peace. It is 


an evil heart of unbelief falling away from the 
living God (He 3^^). 

2. The second important point in the Fourth 
Gospel is its emphasis on sin os bondage. The 
direct teaching is brief, contained in six verses in 
Jn 8*'*^*, hut the development afterwards given it 
hy St. Paul in lio 6 places it in the front of Nd’ 
teaching on sin. It is perhaps anticipated in Mt 
(P* * ye cannot serve God and mammon.^ 

3. There are also lesser points worthy of notice. 
The old question of the connexion of sin and suffer¬ 
ing is raised in Jn 9, and its universality is there 
denied ; while, on the other hand, it is clear that it 
holds good in some cases, as appears in 6** ‘ sin no 
more, lest a worse thing befall thee.’ The pas¬ 
sage in Lk 13 as to the slaughter of the Galilmana is 
not precisely to the point, as what is there taught 
is the general guilt of the nation of which only 
the.se few had as yet paid the penalty. Another 
class of passages bearing on the subject is that dis¬ 
tinctive one in which this Gospel gives us, far 
more fully than the others—the Lord’s dealihgs 
with individual souls. What is remarkable is Ills 
gentleness towards their sins, as, for instance, Jn 
4‘7.18 and 8'k 

Lastly, we must observe that the principal teach¬ 
ing as to sin in the Gospels, taken as a whole, is 
that which results from the revelation of a perfect 
standard of life as shown in Christ. As Bitschl 
.says (vol. iii. Eng. tr. p. 329), * The only way in 
which the idea of sin can bo formed at all is by 
comparison with the good.* It is true that Kitschl 
presses this too far, and seems to imply that no 
competent standard of morality had existed before 
the preaching of the Kingdom of God. *But to 
affirm the absolute standard is not to deny the 
relative standard. God was in the preparation 
for the Kingdom of God as in the realization of 
that Kingdom in Christ ’ (Garvie, Ritschlian The- 
^^ogy^ p. 303). We must, nevertheless, allow that 
the coming of Christ and the preaching of the 
gospel did give a new character to sin. Sin was 
thus nlaced in a new relation, that of opposition to 
the Kingdom of God, and yet, further, it was shown, 
as in the parable of the Prodigal, to he not only 
sin against power and wisdom, but also against 
goodness and love. 

iii. Epistles.—1. St, James. —Three passages de¬ 
serve special consideration, (a) The genesis of sin 
in the individual (Ja ^*). It comes from tlie will 
consenting to a desire for something not lawful. 
The desire in itself may be innocent (see art. Lust), 
but, in the case supposed, it can only be gratified 
at the expense of transgression of moral law. The 
will surrenders, and the desire is fulfilled in an 
act of sin (cf. 4^* ®). Desire {iirLdvfjiia) here corre¬ 
sponds nearly to ‘ the flesh * of St. Paul’s theology. 
To understand the bearing of the pa.s.sage, see Sir 
which perhaps suggested it. There the source 
of evil lies in the freedom of the will. The fact 
that this freedom is God’s gift does not make Him 
the author of evil, for it is freedom. (6) Sin in 
relation to law. The Law, rather than Christ, 
is the central thought of the Epistle, but it is 
the Law as revealed and inlei proted by Christ in 
the Sermon on the Mount and in His life. It is a 
perfect law (l*-^); a law of freedom, i.e. not enforced 
from without, but freely accepted as tlie aim and 
desire of the subject of it (l’^ 2^-); a royal law (2*). 
There is also the thought of the solidarity of the 
Law, with its consequences on the doctrine of sin. 
Conscious, wilful transgression of any one point is 
tantamount to transgression of the whole, for, all 
being God’s will, any transgression is defiance of 
God’s will (2^®). This, so far from being a pedantic 
conception, is founded on a true spiritual view of the 
relation of man to God. It is applied to an appa¬ 
rently small matter—respect of persons within the 
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Church, and preference given to the rich over the 
poor. It mubt be added that the passage does not 
justify us in inferring the equality of all sins. It is 
rather a warning against regarding lesser sins as 
of no consemience. (c) Forgiveness of sin 
Two points deserve notice. ( 1 ) The mediation of 
the Cliristian community, not of the elders only, in 
the forgiveness of sins {cCx^a-de virkp dWi/iXtaUf v.^®). 
This mediation is effected by mutual confession 
and prayer. It may extend even to the case of a 
Christian who has actually forsaken the truth 
(v.***), and every member of the Church is bidden 
to consider tl»e blessing which may attend his 
eilorts. The sins covered are certainly those of 
the sinner who is converted (see Toy on Pr 10 ^^). 
(2) The close connexion in the writer’s mind be¬ 
tween forgiveness of sin and healing. The passage 
begins simply witli the idea of a case of sickness 
(v.^^), and goes on to assume that it may perhaps 
be occasioned by sin (cf. the forgiveness of the 
paralytic, Mt The removal of the chastise¬ 
ment and the forgiveness of tlio sin which occa¬ 
sioned it go together; cf. Ps 103®, which was 
interpreted in this sense. 

2 . Hebrews, —The persons addressed had to the 
full the sense of sin whicli the OT had prepared 
and developed, and they liad liad to part witli tlie 
ritual whicli had hitherto cleansed them and 
broimht them nigli. A main purpose of the 
Epistle is to show them that better provision than 
the Law could oiler is made for these needs in 
Christ and His priestly sacrifice. Hence the 
prominent aspect of sin in this Epistle is that of 
sin as guilt, as the cause of the separation between 
man and Hod, barring access to Him. The work 
of Christ is the restoration of communion, and the 
earlier portion of the Epistle reaches its goal in 
He 10 *“. Besides the general teaching as to the 
removal of guilt, the Epistle deals with a particular 
form of sin, that of falling away from grace. It is 
written to men in danger of lapsing into their 
former Judaism, not merely as individuals, but as 
a body (see 10 “®*^*). Ine sin as to which the 
Hebrews are warned is not ordinary sin after 
baptism to which every Christian is liable, but 
nothing less than apostasy. It should also be 
observed that Ho 2^® sets a linal seal on the 
gradually developed conviction that much of 
human suflering is not a consequence of sin, but 
a means to perfection. 

3. St, rani .—Lcchlcr {Ajwstolic Times^ Eng. tr. 
vol. i. p. 340) asks what is the kernel, the life- 
centre of St. Paul’s Christian feeling and doctrine, 
and replies, * God’s grace in Christ towards the 
guilt-laden sinner.* It is nob merely that St. 
Paul as a theologian felt that the most important 
aspect of the gospel was that of a remedy for sin, 
but that the gospel was that remedy for himself, 
lie hod felt as few men have felt, his own sinful¬ 
ness. In this respect we recognize a contrast be¬ 
tween him and other NT writers. If it is in the 
Epistle to the Homans that we tind the full develop¬ 
ment of St. Paul’s hanuirtiology, it is because the 
question there propounded is. How is man to be 
righteous before God? For that purpose man’s 
present sinfulness must first be sob tortn, and that 
IS done systematically in Ro 1-^.3*-'', and incidentally 
throughout the Epistle. The teaching of St. Paul, 
esp. in Romans, on the subject will be considered 
under the following heads: (a) universality of sin; 
( 6 ) heredity of sin ; (c) the seat of sin ; (cf) sin as 
a power ; (c) sin and laiv; (/) sin and death ; [g) 
death to sin. 

(a) Uriiccrsality of sin ,—The Jewish and the 
Gentile worlds had to be dealt with separately. In 
the Jeivish w orld there had been preparation, but 
sin against ceremonial law’ had been so exaggerated 
as to put out of sight sin against moral law. Here 
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St. Paul follows Christ Himself, and his exposure in 
Ro 2 ™ reminds us of Mt 23 and many scattered 
sayings in the Gospels. Another point regarding 
Jewish sinfulness has already been noticed under 
II. {Prayer of Manasses), St. Paul rejects the 
supposea sinlessness of the patriarchs. We next 
talve his condemnation of the Gentile world, which 
in Romans comes first. This had become necessary 
now that the gospel of forgiveness was offered to 
the Gentiles. It was true that they had had their 
preparation. The notion of sin is clear enough in 
Babylonian, Egyptian, and Persian religion, but 
it is mainly ceremonial sin. In Greek religion 
there was a truer conception of sin, which reaches 
its highest representation in ACschylus, the poet 
of Divine retribution on the sinner. * The “ Pro¬ 
metheus,’* the “Seven against Thebes,” and the 
“ Orestes** contain a natural testimony of the soul 
to the reality of sin, and the inevitable penalty 
which it carries in itself* (Westcott, Bdigioua 
Thought in the West, p. 94). 

But to accompany a gospel of forgiveness some 
clear arraignment was needed. So, in an epistle 
addressed to the centre of the Gentile world, this 
clear arraignment stands in the front. And here 
the doctrine of the universality of Gentile sin is set 
on a true foundation, not on the popular Jewish 
conception that every Gentile was a sinner simply 
as not knowing the Mosaic law (cf. Gal 2*®, and 
Lightfoot, in loc.). But, as the sin of the Gentiles 
did not consist in not having the Mosaic law, so 
neither did their want of it excuse them. They 
had the law of conscience or reason (Ro 2*^'*®), and 
sin against this was sin against God. 

(ft) Heredity of sin,—Here we must distinguish 
two separate ideas, both of which find expression 
in Romans, namely, (1) participation in guilt; (2) 
inheritance of sinful disposition. 

(1) In the OT (to use Dorner’s w’ords. System Chr, 
Doct., Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 325) are alrea<ly found ‘ the 
materials for a conception of moral evil as a generic 
characteristic, and nob merely a matter of the in¬ 
dividual person.* A family, a tribe, a nation are 
conscious of a solidarity in respect of guilt and 
innocence dillicult to realize in an age of strongly 
developed individual responsibility. It is enough to 
refer to the guilt in the sense of liability to punish¬ 
ment brought about by the sin of Achan, and by 
David’s census ; and to the ell’ect of sin on the land 
itself (Dt 24^). So St. Paul, contcmnlatinf' not 
merely a family, tribe, or nation, but all mankind, 
sees them all atlected by the sin of Adam—all recon¬ 
ciled by the obedience of Christ (Ro 5 ^ 2-21 

Sir 25“^). The correspondence between Adam and 
Christ has taken hold of his mind, it helps him to 
set forth the work of salv^ation which the Lord has 
accomplished. It is not that Adam’s sin is actually 
reckoned against us, but that we are because of it 
involved in punishment.* 

This eflect on mankind of the sin of Adam may 
be inferred (according to Ro 5*®) from the death of 
Adam’s descendants who lived before the law was 
given. In the absence of law they were not liable 
to punishment. To account for their mortality, 
‘generic* guilt must be assumed. It is evident 
that such an argument cannot be pressed abso¬ 
lutely, but must be correlated with the statement 
as to Gentile responsibility without the Law (Ro 
oia-ie). gQQ Sanday-Headlam on Ro 5*®. 

( 2 ) But besides generic participation in Adam’s 
guilt we have also to consider the doctrine of the 
inheritance from Adam of a sinful nature. In OT 
the transmission of a sinful nature from parent to 
child is clearly admitted (Ps 61®, Job 14^), but it is 
not traced back to Adam. It is a ^estion whether 
St. Paul so traces it, for neither Ro 6 *“ nor 6 ** is 
decisive on the point. Taking the section (Ro 6 ^**) 

* See Tulloch, Christian Doctrine 0 /Sin, p. 193. 
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asa whole, it is difficult to disentangle with certainty 
the ideas of a transmitted sinful disposition, or of 
an actual sinfulness of all men, from the idea of 
the generic guilt of mankind (described above) with 
which they are closely interwoven. The latter is 
certainly the leading though not the only thought 
(cf. v.^^ irdi/res Tj/ua/rroy) of the passage, which 
is occupied much more with the^ reign of death 
than with the reign of sin. The view taken of the 
sin of Adam is not so much that thereby human 
nature was infected in itself, but rather that there¬ 
by sin, an alien power, got a footing in the world, 
and, involving all men in actual sin, brought death 
upon all. Tins is very far short of the Augiistinian 
doctrine of Original Sin, which appears to be a 
development of 2 Es 3^1 rather than of anything 
to be ^und in NT. The language of St. Paul (‘sin 
came into the world,* Ko 5^^) leaves room for the 
communication of a sinful tendency, not only by 
heredity in the strict sense of the word, but also 
by all that interpenetration of the individuals by 
the race which makes it impossible to regard them 
as isolated atoms dependent only on birth for their 
characteristics.* 

(c) T/ie seat of sin. —Strictly speaking, this is in 
the will; but in a wider sense its seat is in that 
which moves the will, namely, in ‘the flesh.* 
‘ The flesh * in St. Paul denotes not merely sensual 
desires and appetites, but ‘ man’s entire life so far 
as it is not determined by the Spirit of God.* It 
may thus denote also man’s rational nature.^ The 
fleshly mind is ‘ the God-resisting disposition in 
virtue of which man in self-sulliciency and pride 
opposes himself to God, and withdraws himself 
from the spirit of Divine life and love.’ t In short, 

‘ the flesh ^ is man in his selfishness. Put neither 
the flesh in the material sense, nor human nature 
on the whole, are in themselves evil; for the body 
may be brought into subjection (1 Co 9-^), may 
become a temple of the Holy Ghost (1 Co and 
its members may be ‘servants to righteousness 
unto sanctilication,* 

(cf) Sin as a power. —St, Paul regards sin not as 
an isolated act, nor as an accumulation of acts, 
but as a power which has gained a lodgment in 
man (Ro 7'^), enslaving and paralyzing his will. 

‘ The flesh * is only the material medium in which 
it works. Cf. above, Prefatory (2), and Jn 8^*, and 
see esp. Sanday-IIeadlam on Ro p. 145. 

(c) Sin and law. — Here we have something 
new, new as the result of conscious reflexion, yet 
the result of what has gone before. St. Paul 
looks back on the history of the nation, and of his 
own spiritual experience, and sees (Ro 8®) rd d^vvarov 
ToO vdfjLou (the inability of the Law) for the restraint 
of sin. The result of laAv, by itself, must always 
be sin rather than righteousness. It provoked 
and revealed sin. ‘ The strength of sm is the 
law* (1 Co 155«). 

(/) Sin and death. —St. Paul, as stated above 
(6), regarded physical death as the conseqiience of 
the FSI, and argues from this premiss in Ro 
But it is probable that he (like the author of 
Wisdom) did not separate strictly the conceptions 
of physical and moral death. He uses the words 

• death ’ and ‘ life * with a breadth which makes it 
difficult to say in any particular case which kind 
of death he is attributing to sin as its eflect, e.g, 
Ro 6*'* To him physical death is but the 
symbol of its far more terrible moral counterpart, 
final separation from God, and the extinction of 
the life of the Spirit; cf. Ja P®. See Beyschlag, 
NT Theol.y Eng. tr. vol. ii. p. 55 If. 

{g) Death to sin. —The wide use of the idea of 

* death,* illustrated above, enabled it to be applied 

• Of. Dorner, System Chr. Doeir.^ Eng. tr. vol. ill. p. 66 fl. 

t Domer, System Chr. Doetr.^ Eng. tr. vol. li. p. S19. The whole 
passage on should be referred to. See also art. Flesh. 


to any absolute final separation of objects hitherto 
closely related. Hence the entry into union Avith 
Christ is death to sin (Ro All that St. Paul 

has to say on tlie sinfulness of the flesli, on sin as 
an inmate of the soul, on sin as a ruling |K)wer, 
relates to the state before justification. The 
Christian is, as such, dead to sin. St. Paul con¬ 
templates the Church (as in Eph. passim) and the 
Christian in their ideal state. But he is no 
dreamer; he knows how incompletely the ideal is 
realized. His delineation of it is his mode of ex¬ 
pressing the imperative. His hopefulness as to its 
realization is not mere opinion, but the experience 
of a man who himself had felt what he taught, of 
a teacher who had entered into the heart of the 
gospel. The doctrine of St. John (see below) con¬ 
verges to the same goal, starting from a diflerent 
point, and expressed in diflerent phrases. And it 
must be remembered that ‘ death to sin * is not 
equivalent to insensibility to temptation ; it is 
rather deliverance from bondage. 

4. St, John (Epistles).—(a) The great contribu¬ 
tion which 1 John makes to the doctrine of sin is 
a paradox. Nowhere is tlie reality of sin more 
strongly insisted on as occurring in the Christian 
life, and nowhere is the sinlessness of the Christian 
more distinctly asserted. In I Jn 1 the sinfulness 
of Christians is presented in tliree diflerent aspects 
(reality, responsibility, fact; seeWestcott, inioc.). 
Again, it is involved in the very purpose of the 
Epistle (1 Jn 2^ and cf. 5^®). But in 1 Jn 3®- ® and 
5'® he who is begotten of God and abides in God 
does not, cannot, sin. St. John is not intention¬ 
ally putting these opposing statements side by 
side, out they are called out by diflerent forms of 
error {rrXdyTj). While some denied in various ways 
the reality of sin, others were under the delusion 
that, for the enlightened, conduct is a matter of 
indifference. The answer to the first was this; 
we have sin (1®); and, to the second, whosoever 
abideth in Him sinneth not (3®). So far as avc sin 
Ave fall short of our position as children of God 
abiding in Him. There must be infirmities need¬ 
ing repeated advocacy and propitiation (2** ^), but 
the choice of the man is against all sin, and 
towards complete conformity to the Avill of God. 
Ho still needs to purify himself (3®); but sin is no 
longer at the centre of the inner life, it has been 
driven out to the circumference. Further, St. 
John goes on to teach a certain security against 
sin, regarded as coming from Avitliout. ‘ The evil 
one toucheth him not* (5^®). The Christian abides 
in Christ and is ‘ kept.* The agency of Satan in 
occasioning human sin is stron^y marked in this 
Epistle (3®’** 5^®- ^‘^), as it had been also in the Lord’s 
teaching recorded by St. John (Jn 8^“*). On the 
Avhole section cf. above iii. 3 (y). {b) A second but 

less important point in 1 John is the sin unto death 
(5^®). It is inconceivable that this should be some 
particular kind of sin, the name of Avhicli is con¬ 
cealed. A classification of sins as mortal and 
venial, though not Avitliout its grounds and its 
uses, is alien from the spirit of the gospel, which 
teaches us that the guilt of sins is estimated by 
their conditions rather than by the actual thing 
done. The sin unto death is nearly related to, 
but not the same as, the sin against the Holy 
Ghost; again, it is also nearly r^ated to the sin 
of wilful apostasy, already treated under Ep, to 
Hebrews. But the three must not be identified. 
Any sin wilfully persisted in Avould satisfy the 
conditions of 1 Jn 5'®, and the ‘sin unto death* is 
perhaps to be regarded as a genus under which the 
two sms above mentioned are to be classed. St. 
John does not forbid intercession for such a case, 
he only says that such a case is not what he is 
leaking aoout, and that he cannot attach a 
distinct promise to such intercession, (c) Another 
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characteristic of these Epistles is the representa¬ 
tion of sin and righteousness in the aspect of false¬ 
hood and truth (cf. above. Sin in Psahns). Sin is 
falsehood. It came in with the primal lie, * thou 
shalt not die* (cf. Jn 8^). It rests for its power 
upon deceit. But the life of love is the life of 
truth ; it corresponds with the movement of the 
Divine government, with its purposes of mercy, 
with the Being and attributes of God (2 Jn 

Litkrattjr*. — OT*. — Oehler. Theol. of OT, Eng. tr. vol. 1. 
pp. 229-245 (very valuable); Schultz, OT ThfoL ; Clemen, Lehre 
von der Siinde ; Tulloch, Chriatian Docti'ine of Sin ; OT com- 
ineiilaried, esp. Dillinann on Hexateuch, Davidson on Job and 
Ezekiel, Cheyne on Psalms. 

Dorner, System of Chr. DoetrinSf Eng. tr. vols. ii., ill. 
(excellent); Beyschlaj^, MT Theol.^ Eng. tr. vol. II. bk. iv. c. 3; 
Lechler, Apostolic IHrnes, Eng. tr. vol. i. pp. 842-306 (very 
useful); Weber, Jild. Theol.‘<i 46-64 ; Wernle, Der Christ und 
die Sunde bei Paulus\ Uitschl, Justifieation and Reconcilia- 
tion^ Eng. tr. pp. 827-366; Thackeray, St. Paul and Contem¬ 
porary Jewish Thought, ch. ii.; Commentaries, esp. Banday- 
Ileadlam, Romans (see * Sin ’ In index): Woatcott, Hebrews (esp. 
pp. 81, 82), and Epp. John (esp. pp. 87-40); Mayor, St. James. 
On the suDjcct as a whole, Muller, Christian Doctrine of Sin^ is 
still the only comprehensive work known to the writer. It 
contains much valuable thought, but is unattractive in form 
and style, and is largely open bo criticism, e.g. in its recourse to 
a theory of pre-existence of souls to account for the origin of 
inborn sinfulness, bk. iv. ch. 4. E. 11. BERNARD. 

SIN (pp; 2c£iy, A in Ezk 30^» ; Vulg. 

Pelusium ).—A city in Egypt mentioned in Ezk 30^®^* 
along with Pathros (Upper Egypt), Zoan (Tanis), 
Sin, No (Thebes), Noph (Memphis), Aven (Helio¬ 
polis), Pi - beseth (Bubastis), and Tehaphnehes 
(Daphnte). Arranging these in geographical order, 
we find thorn to be the moat important cities in 
tlie N.E. of the Delta and along its eastern edge 
leading to Memphis, the capital of Lower Egypt, 
followed by Pathros (Upper Egypt) and its capital 
No. Sin is characterized by Ezek. as * the strong¬ 
hold of Egypt* (KV), yet it is not mentioned by 
Jeremiah. LXX tr. it by Sais (the capital of the 
26th Dynasty, in power at the time of the 
prophecy), or Syene, the southern frontier. The 
latter identification is, however, impossible. In all 
probability Sin is Pelusium. The name Sin seems, 
like Pelusium, to be connected with ‘mud*; and 
a modern name that clings to the neighbourhood 
of Pelusium is et-Tineh, which is from the same 
root as Sin. Unfortunately, notliing is known of 
the history of Pelusium before the time of Hero¬ 
dotus, in whose days it was a place of importance 
owing to the development of commerce by sea ; 
and soon it became the key of Egypt on the N.E,, 
as in the Persian W'ar and long afterw'ards (Her. 
ii, 17, 164, iii. 10). Prom the wording of Ezek. it 
would seem to have held this position at a date 
when Daphnso was still a great garrison city, 
Lmarding the approach to Memphis. The ancient 
Egyptian name of Pelusium is still unknown. In 
Coptic it is Percmiin, in Arab. cl-Fermd. The ruins 
are about a mile distant from the sea in the ex¬ 
treme N.E. corner of the Delta, They consist of 
a long narrow mound parallel to the sea, containing 
ruins of a temple and a large red brick enclosure, 
evidently a Byzantine or Arab fortress. At the E. 
extremity, after a slight gap, is another high 
mound, nearly touching the desert, and crowned by 
a structure of red brick. These brick buildings are 
of the Arab, period. West and south all is barren 
salt marsh, without a living soul for miles; the 
marsh is now indeed intersected by the Suez canal, 
which brings human beings within 20 miles. Yet 
even down to the 11th cent. A.D. el-EerniA was a 
large city, and the country round, though marshy, 
was to a great extent cultivated and populous. 
Near the shore were salt-pans, and places for 
salting fisli. F. Ll. Griffith. 

SIN, Wilderness of (pp'isiJ?; LXX ^ iprj/xos 
2(e)/i»; Vulg. desertum Sin). —Tliis ‘ wilderness* is 


described in Ex 16* as between Elim and Sinai ; in 
17* an encampment in Rephidim is mentioned 
between Sin and the wilderness of Sinai; and in 
the itinerary of Nu 33 an encampment by the Red 
Sea is inserted between Elim and the wilderness 
of Sin, and two other camping - places besides 
Repliidim between the wilderness of Sin and the 
wilderness of Sinai. On the supposition that the 
traditional site of Sinai is the correct one, the 
encampment by the sea is generally placed at the 
end of Wady iayibehy near Rds Abu Selimekt 
the wdlderness of Sin may bo the open plain a 
little to the south of this headland. Others put it 
in Wady Schellal or Wady Budrah. This wilder¬ 
ness appears to be different from the wilderness of 
ZiN (Nu 1 . 32 * 20* 27*^ 33«* 34*- \ Dt 32®*, Jos 16**»), 
in which the Israelite-s encamped after leaving 
Mt. Sinai, but the student cannot fail Ix) notice 
the close similarity of the three names Sinai, Sin, 
Zin. A. T. Chapman. 

SINAI, MOUNT (VP, 2(6)t*/(i).—The impressions 
derived from a study of the wanderings of the 
children of Israel as they are recorded in the 
Scriptures, are found to undergo important modi¬ 
fications as soon as the biblical tradition is supple¬ 
mented by an actual topographical suVvey of the 
penin.sula at the head of tlie Red Sea, \vhich takes 
its name from Mt. Sinai, and is supposed to contain 
tlie famous mountain where the Law was said to 
have been given to Israel. For while the student 
of the Scriptures without their topograi)hical 
supplement W'ould conclude that the route of the 
Exodus lay entirely outside the pale of civilization, 
the student of the country is able to affirm with 
certainty that there was an actual civilization in 
the peninsula itself; that there were important 
mines, with at least one port of debarkation for 
ships coming from Egypt; and that the country 
was intersected by trade routes which connected 
the upper end of the Red Sea with regions lying 


of extreme antiquity. And not only are there 
within the limits of tlie so-called Sinaitic peninsula 
the marks of an astonishingly early stage of 
civilization, but there is also the indication of the 
existence of early forms of religion, far removed 
from the semi-fetish isrn of wandering Arab tribes. 

One of these forms of religion was the Egyptian, 
represented by the temples at Sarbut el-liadeem 
on the northern route to Mt. Sinai; it w as the 
natural concomitant of the imported Egyptian 
influence which came in with the officials who 
had charge of the mining operations in the west of 
the peninsula. But besides this form of religion 
there is reason to suspect that Babylonian religion 
was also represented, for there are traces in the 
Babylonian literature of mining and quarrying 
operations in the eastern part of the peninsula ana 
in the adjacent country of Midian, and these 
traces are very suggestive of religious concomi¬ 
tants, especially when we find a reflexion of the 
Babylonian theology in the very name of the 
sacred mountain. Mount Sinai, in fact, is named 
after the moon - god Sin (cf. the formation of 
Mordecai from the name of Marduk); and if this be 
so, it was from the earliest times a place of sanctity, 
and the routes thht converge upon it would easily 
acquire the character of laxj routes or pilgrim 
roads. There is therefore no a priori difficulty 
in the account of the wandering of the children of 
Israel to a sacred mount, nor any need to regard 
the sanctity of the place as acquired in the time of 
the Exodus, or projected back upon the story by 
later chroniclers. 

The real problem lies in the identification of the 


lartlier norm ana east; tne mines aiiuaea to oeing 
contemporary with the earliest Egyptian dynasties, 
and the trade routes being also, in all probability. 
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mountain described in the Pent., especially in view 
of the fact that the whole of the peninsula is a 
mass of mountains, many of which are conspicuous 
objects in the landscape, and certain to have early 
attracted attention and invited nomenclature. We 
are assuming that Mt. Sinai is somewhere in the 
tongue of land at the head of the lied Sea, between 
the two arms of that sea which constitute respec¬ 
tively the Gulf of 'Ataba and the Gulf of Suez. 
It should, however, be remembered that Sayco 
thinks he has grounds for locating Mt. Sinai outside 
the j)enin8ula and in the land of Midian itself. 
In this he is following in some points an earlier and 
more fantastic suggestion of I3^e. The advantage 
of such a theory lies in the fact (1) that Mt. Sinai 
is closely connected with the land of Midian in the 
biblical account. Thither Moses escapes from the 
wrath of Pharaoh, and while engaged in pastoral 
occupations in that land he sees the theopnany of 
the burning bush. Moreover, his wife and her 
relations are Midianite. The general opinion is 
that Midian is on the farther side of ‘Al^aba to the 
east and north, and that special evidence is needed 
if we would include in it the surroundings of the 
traditional Mt. Sinai. (2) The theory furnishes a 
new explanation of the encampment of the Israelites 
by the sea, which on this theory is the Gulf of 
'Akaba; (3) it finds a site for the much-disputed 
Elim in the modern Aileh (ancient Eloth); (4) it 
explains why nothing is said about the exquisite 
valley of Feiran by a writer who is so careful to 
record the palm-trees and springs (certainly of a 
much inferior quality) at Elim ; the identification 
of Rephidim with Eeiran is, on this hypothesis, 
incorrectly made. 

The theory is not lightly to be set aside; the 
main objection to it lies in the itinerary (which 
appears to have been one of daily marches along a 
conventional road). No sati.sfactory attempt has 
been made to trace this itinerary to the K. or N. 
of the Gulf of 'Akaba. 

Setting aside, then, the theory of a (trans-'A^aba) 
Midianite Sinai as inconsistent with the most 
natural interpretation of the biblical traditions, we 
proceed to determine the most likely spot within 
the peninsula to which those traditions can be 
referred. And first of all we may clear away the 
apparent confusion betw'een Horeb and Sinai which 
occurs in the Pent., and has often been perplexing 
to commentators who had to reconcile such ex¬ 
pressions as ‘ to the mountain of God, even to 
Horeb’ (Ex 3Mi with which cf. 1 K 19®, where 
Elijah is said to have come ‘to the mountain of 
God, even to lloreb.* Here and in other places 
‘ the mountain of God ’ is identified with lloreb, 
t.c. Sinai and lloreb are practically interchange¬ 
able. An examination of the sources of tlie 
narrative will show that Horeb is the term used 
for the seat of the Deity in E and D, while Sinai is 
the term used in J and P. According to the sources, 
then, we can only say that the centre of the worship 
of J" is in Horen according to the northern tribes, 
and in Sinai according to the southern; and no 
further help is forthcoming for the location of 
Horeb (which may simply mean ‘ waste ’). 

Returning to the question of the actual moun¬ 
tain involved in the tradition, we have a remark¬ 
able divergence of opinion amongst critics and 
travellers, not a few of whom (especially Lepsius 
and Ebers) have sought tp identify the biblical 
Sinai with Mt. SerbaT, which rises just above the 
oasis of Feiran to the south. It may be admitted 
that Serbal is a much more conspicuous object 
than Jebel Musa (the traditional mountain of the 
Law), although it is not so lofty. It is also 
true that the centre of early Christian life 
in the peninsula in the first centuries of the 
occupation of the holy places is in the Wady 


Feiran, which stands for the ancient Paran, the 
seat of an episcopate and the home of innumer¬ 
able ascetics, whose caves and rude dwellings may 
still be traced. We need not be surprised, then, if 
it should be maintained that the special place of 
sanctity in the peninsula was not far from the 
Wady Feiran, in which case Serbal can hardly fail 
to be the holy mountain. In further support of 
this it is urged that immediately after the battle 
with Amalek the Israelites are said (Ex 19^) to have 
come to Mt. Sinai, or at all events to the wilderness 
which bears the name of that mountain, and it 
would therefore seem that the mountain was at 
no great distance from Rephidim, which is almost 
universally identified with the Wady Feiran. 8o 
that, when we combine the biblical* statement of 
the proximity of Rephidim to Mt. Sinai with the 
undoubted fact tlmt Feiran is the primitive 
Christian metropolis, a strong case is made out for 
identifying the V)eautiful and imposing Mount 
Serbal wiUi the biblical Sinai. Various attempts 
have further been made, by means of quotations 
from Cosmas Indicopleustes, Eusebius, Jerome, etc., 
to show that there has been a monastic translation 
of the accepted site of Sinai from Serbal to Jebel 
Musa (cf. Lepsius, Tour from Thebes and the 
Peninsula of Sinai, 1846, tr. by Cottrell; and 
Ebers, Durch Gosen zuni Sinai, 2nd ed. Leipzig, 
1881). And it has been alfirmed in accordance 
with this hypothesis that there was no monastery 
or monastic settlement in the neighbourhood of 
Jebel Musa before the convent, called j)opularly 
after the name of St. Catherine, was built by 
Justinian. 

Unfortunately for this ingenious hypothesis, it 
has been reduced almost to absurdity by the dis¬ 
covery of a document which is in itseff one of the 
most interesting of pilgrim itineraries, and which 
for the settlement of the early Christian tradition 
has immense weight. We refer to the document 
kno\vn as the Peregrinatio Silviic, edited in Rome 
in 1887 by Gamurrini from an imperfect MS, and 
since reprinted by J. H. Bernard as a volume of the 
Palestine Pil|^rims’ Text Society. The pilgrimage 
in question is dated in the years 385-388 by its 
editor, and its authorship is assigned with good 
reason to a lady from Aquitaine. The imperfect MS 
opens with topographical details which certainly 
identify the plain of er-Rahah in front of Jebel 
Musa (‘vallem iniinitam ingensplanissima et 
valdo pulchram, et trans vallem apparebat mons 
sanctus Dei Syna’). And, in fact, the whole of the 
route which Silvia de.scrihes between Egypt and 
Sinai, and the holy places which she visits, coincide 
closely with the route and the sanctities recorded 
in modem books of travel. The theory of the dis¬ 
placement of the traditional Sinai from Serbal to 
Jebel Musa in the early Christian centuries may 
therefore be abandoned, and this practically 
amounts to the final abandonment of tne Serbal- 
Sinai theory itself and the acceptance of the 
traditional site. Any residual dilnculties which 
are connected with the account of the Exodus 
and the last stages of the journey to Sinai 
are probably due to unhistorical elements in the 
tr^ition. Mt. Sinai must therefore be sought in 
the cluster of eminences which includes Jebel 
Katerina, Jebel Musa, etc. Of these the highest 
is Jebel Katerina, but it does not appear that any 
attempt has been successful to find at the foot of 
Jebel Katerina a suitable place for an Israelite 
encampment. And in so far as this is the case, 
the traditional site must be allowed to retain the 
identification until further light can be thrown on 
the subject from unexpected quarters. 

* Jngeni^valde in this document frequently | but here in ito 
natural sense, for she sa^^ a little later voile tUa quam dixi 
ingene. 
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The traditional Sinai is bounded on the north 
side by the great plain er-liabah, out of which it 
rises precipitously ; on its east and west sides are 
wadis named respectively, the one on the east 
Wady ed-I>eir and the one on the west Wady 
el-Leja. The former takes its name (Valley of 
the Convent) from the celebrated convent of St. 
Catherine, which stands upon the slope of the 
mountain; the derivation of tlie other name is 
more obscure. In this western wady are the 
remains of the convent of the Forty Martyrs {Deir 
el’Arhdm) imd a number of other traces of early 
monastic life, and by this valley it is customary to 
make the ascent of Jehel Katerina, which lies 
to the S.W. of Jebel Musa. The northernmost 
peak of Jebel Musa is called Has es-Sufsafeh 
(‘ llead of the Willow,’ probably from a tree 
growing in one of its gullies), and is commonly 
taken as the place of promulgation of the Law, 
for which it is a very striking and suitable site. 
The height of Sufsafeh is 6937 ft., Avhile tlie south¬ 
ern peak is somewhat lower. The latter is the 
true holy jdace according to the Creek and Arab 
tradition. There is an ascent to it by a flight of 
rude steps commencing not far from the convent, 
and extending, with slight intermission, almost to 
the summit. 

Adiutional T^oin.—Ohjcdtimis to the traditional site of Mt, 
Sinai .—In the forepoinj? we have found ourHelvea closely in 
accord with the traditional view of the route of the Exodus, 
and of the location of Mt. Sinai. If the Israelites really went 
into the Sinaitlo peninsula, the route and the goal of their 
wanderings have probably been correctly identified. We have 
iihown that the Inulition in favour of Jefjel Musa is earlier and 
more constant than has generally been recognized. But the 
real difllculty begins with the question whether the biblical Mt. 
Sinai was in the jHininsula, after all. Objection after objection 
has been raised under this head, and some of them are not easy 
to ref\jto. (l)The i»iblical references to Mt. Sinai do not seem to 
warrant an identification in the limits of the peninsula. Dt 
gives a distance of 11 days from lloreb to the mountains of Selr, 
and this would agree well enough with the distance from Jehel 
Musa. But in other passages, such os Dt 33^, Hab 38, the 
contiguity between Sinai and Edom seems to be more pro* 
nourjced: even if we grant a certain freetlorn of expression to 
poetical passages, still such language as Dt 33*-^— 

J" came from Sinai, 

And rose from Seir unto them, 

ndght, in view of Ileb. parallelism of the members, imply more 
tlian that Sinai was in the direction of Seir. It might be urged 
in reply tlxat the passage continues— 

He shined forth from Mt. I’aran, 

And came from Meribah Kodesb, 

and Paran has been commonly identified with Fexran in the 
peninsula. But this idontiflcaiion has also been questioned on 
account of the parallelism with Kodesh and other references. 

(2) Some of the places in the itinerary of Exodus have 
apparently l^een found outside the limit>8 of the peninsula, as 
Klim in Elath-Kloth, and the encaiupinent by the sea in the 
Gulf of 'Aliaha. 

(3) Mt. Sinai is suspiciously connected with the land of MIdian, 
and it has to be shown that the Sinavtic peninsula could be thus 
described. At the time of the Exodus it was an Egyptian 
province. 

These and other objections have been raised against the 
traditional theory ; their resolution depends upon the final 
discrimination of the documents underlying the Pent, and upon 
the results of further arch»ologicai investigations, not only in 
the peninsula of Sinai but to the N. and K. of it. 

LiT*RATtJRi.--RoblnBon, DliP^L 90 ff., 119 ft.; Stanley, SP 
42 f.; Palmer, Desert of the Exodus, passim ; Hull, Mount Seir. 
Sinai, etc., fil ft. [all these support the identification of Sinai 
with Jebel Muaa]; Lepaius, Briefe, 34611., 416 ; Ebers, Dutch 
Oosen turn Sinai, 392 ft. [both advocate the claims of Mt. Serbal]; 
Sayoe. liCM 263 ff. (his view is discussed above). There is a full 
account of the controversy as to the identity of Sinai in Dillm.- 
Ryssel on Ex 10^ For the sacred charo^'ter of Mt. Sinai see 
W. R, Smith, JiS^ 117 f., and Sniend, Alttest. Religionsgesch,'^, 

82fl. J. Kendel Harris. 

SINCERE.—In 1 P 2® ‘sincere* is used in the 
sense of * unmixed,’ ‘ pure ’: ‘ Desire the sincere 
milk of the word* {rb \oyiic6v ASo\oy ydXa, Vulg. 
sine dolo, Wyo. ‘ with out gile,* Tind. ‘ which is 
without corrupcion,’ Cran. ‘which is with out 
disceate,* Gen. ‘ syncere,* Rhem. ‘ without guile *; 
RV goes back to Wyc. and Rliem. ‘ which is 


without ^ilo ’). For ‘ sincere ’ in this sense, of. 
Rhem. NT, Preface, p. 16, ‘We translate that 
text which is most sincere, and in our opinion, 
and as we have proved, incorrupt ’; and Cranmer, 
Works, i, 134, ‘If there be none other oilence 
laid against them than this one, it will be much 
more for the conversion of all the fauters hereof, 
after mine opinion, that their consciences may be 
clearly averted from the same by communication 
of sincere doctrine . . . than by the justice of the 
law to suffer in such ignorance.’ J. Hastings. 

SINGERS, SINGING.— See artt. Praise in OT, 
and Priests and Levites. 

SINGULAR is properly that which concerns a 
single person or thing; so AV, after Tindale, in 
Lv 27^ ‘ When a man shall make a singular vow’ 
(nnj K^D!, KV ‘shall accomplish a vow,’ RVm ‘make 
a special vow’).* So also Knox, Works, iii. 141, 
‘ Without harries or weaponis (except my sling, 
staf, and stonis) I durst interpryes singular battell 
aganis him’; Bp. Davenant, Li/e, 329, ‘For my 
part, I am of opinion that there is no sane or 
pos.sible Way for any singular person to attein to 
the comfortable persuasion that hec is Elected unto 
Salvation, but a Posteriori.’ Cf. the phrase ‘ all 
and singular,’ as in the Act of Uniformity in K, 
Edward VI. Second Prayer-Book (1552), ‘And for 
their autliority in this belialf, bo it further likewise 
enacted, by the authority aforesaid, that all and 
singular the same Archbishops, Bishops, and all 
other their otticers exercising Ecclesiastical juris¬ 
diction, as well in i>lace exempt, as not exempt, 
within their dioceses, ehall have full power and 
authority, by this act, to reform, correct, and 
punish, by censure of tlio Church, all and singular 
persons wliicli shall ollend within any their juris¬ 
dictions or Dioce.ses.’ 

Then the single person or thing may bo regarded 
as sjteciftl and remm'kable, as Wis 14*** ‘the singu¬ 
lar diligence of the artificer,’ Cf. Ridley, Brefe 
Declaration, 144, * Origen . . . was compted and 
judged thi singular teacher in his tynio of Christos 
religion ’; Mt 5^^ Tind. ‘ And yf ye be frendly to 
youre brethren onlye, what singular thynge doo 
ye?’ J. Hastings. 

SINIM (dtp; Uipaai; de terra australi). —The 
‘land of Hinim’ (Is 49^-) must, from the context, 
have been in the extreme south or east of the 
known world. In the south, Sin (Peiusium, Ezk 
30*®*-) and Syene (Ezk 29**^ 30**) have been suggested 
(the former by Saadya, Bochart, and Ewald ; the 
latter by Cheyne [Introd. to Is. 275, and in SBOl^, 
who would read D'jip, with J. 1). Michaelis, 
Klostermann, Marti), but these places are perhaps 
too near. The LXX favours the view that a 
country in the east was intended, and modern 
commentators have identified Sinim with China, 
the land of the Sinre. The name Tsin was known 
as early os the 12th cent. B.C. ; and it was not 
improbably familiar to the Phcenicians. There 
was a trade, at a very early date, between the 
extreme east and southern Arabia and the Persian 
Gulf. This interpretation of the name Sinim as 
referring to China, which was first suggested by 
Gesenius, is strongly opposed by Dillm. {Jesaja, 
ad loc.), Duhm, anu Riclithofen {China, i. 436 f., 
504). Dillm. t.g. points out that no Israelites 
could have been in China at the time of this 
prophecy, that we should expect o'l'x not 'o, and 
the name Tsin (derived from a dynasty of 266 B.C.) 
could not have been yet in use in Babylon. 

C. W. Wilson. 

SINITES (';'9Ci; A 6 'katwalo^, Luc. 6 'Kasvvel ).— 

* On the vocalization and meaning of the Heb. word see the 
Oomm., eepecially Dillm.-Ryssel, ad loo. 
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A Canaanite people, Gn 10^’=1 Ch 1^®. Dillm. 
{Genesis, ad loc,) compares the name of the ruined 
city §in, mentioned by Jerome {Qucest.), as not far 
from Ar^a at the foot of Lebanon. Strabo (xvi. 
ii. 18) also names a mountain stronghold Sinna{n) 
(ISiyvdy, accus.) on Lebanon, and a Phcen. city 
Sidnu is named along with §emar and Arlja in an 
Assyr. inscription (Del. Parodies, 282; cf. W. M. 
Muller, As, u, Europ, 289). 

SIN-OFFERING.-^ee Sacrifice, p. 337^ 

BION.—1. LXX Si7c6y) A name of Hermon. 

Dt 4^, Sion is taken by some to be a textual 
error for SiRlON (|'“)^), the Zidonian name of the 
same mountain, Dt 3®. This view is supported by 
the reading of the Syr., which, however, is as 
likely to be a correction of the Hebrew text 
(Driver, ad loc.). Like Senir, Sion may have 
originally been the designation of a particular part 
of Sermon. 2. See ZiON. J. A. Selbik. 

SIPHMOTH (n^DB^? ; B 2a0e/, A ; Sepha- 

moth), —One of the places, * where David and his 
men were wont to haunt,’ to which a portion of 
the spoil of the Amalekites was sent after David’s 
return to Ziklag (1 S 30-®). It is mentioned with 
Aroer, now 'Ararah, to the east of Beer-sheba, 
and Eshtemoa, now es-Semtl'a, in the hill-country 
S. of Hebron. The site was unknown to Eusebius 
and Jerome {Ononi, s, Sofamoth), and it 

has not yet been recovered. It was probably in 
the Negeb to the S. of Eshtemoa. Rienm {HWD) 
suggests that Zabdi, the Shiphmite (1 Ch 27^), 
was a native of Siphmoth and not of Shepham— 
the change from Sh to S being easily made, and a 
few MSS reading Shiph- for Siph- in 1 Samuel. 
See Shepham. C. W. Wilson. 

SIPPAI.-See Saph. 

SIRACH (BOOK OF).— 

i. History. 

ii. Importance. 

iii. Name and Place in the Bible. 

iv. Name of the Author. 

V. Editions. 

vi. Qreek Text. 

vii. Versions and Quotations. 

viii. The Syriac Text. 

ix. The Hebrew Texts. 

X. Contents and Thcoloj^y, 

Literature. 

[Abbreviations in this article :-~E<i. = Edersheim, Commentary 
on Sirach in Wace, Apocrypha^ ii.; 0-N =Cowley-Ncubauer, 
The (xrininal Hebrew of a portion o/ Eccleeiasticus ; BssRyssel, 
Translation of Sirach with Notes in Die Apokryphen Ubersetzt^ 
. . . ed. by E. Kautzach (1900, 1.) and in SK 1900,1901; 8-T«rAe 
Wisdmn of Ben Sira, Portions of the Book Eoeleeiastxcus, ed. by 
Schechter-Taylor (1899); ^ the Greek, % the Hebrew, ^ the 
Latin, A the Syriac Text, p the Syriac translation of Paul of 
Telia]. 

i. History.— The history of the book, which in 
the English Bible retained the Latin name Ecclesi- 
asticus, while it is called in German the book (of) 
Jesus Sirach or, abbreviated, Sirach, falls into two 
periods, the second beginning on 13th May 1896, 
when S. Schecliter, Talmudic reader in the Uni¬ 
versity of Cambridge, wrote in a letter to Mrs. A. 
S. Lewis there, that the fragment of a Hebrew MS 
of hers, which he had taken with him, represented 
‘ a piece of the original Hebrew of Ecclesiasticus. 
It is the first time that such a thing was discovered ’ 
(see A. S. Lewis, In the Shadow of Sinai: A Story 
of Travel and Re.search from 1895 to 1897 ; Cam¬ 
bridge, 1898, p. 174). Since that day, 39 out of the 
51 chapters of which the book consists have been 
recovered totally or in part in Hebrew from 4 
different MSS, and a new period in the history of 
this book bos thus been opened. What we knew 
about it before that time or believed we knew, is, 


perhaps, best summed up in the Introduction and 
Commentary of A. Edersheim, in the Speaker's 
Commentary (‘Apocrypha,’ ed. by Henry Wace 
(London, 1888), ii. 1-239). 

ii. Importance. —In many respects this book is 
the most important of the so-called Apocrypha. 
It is imix)rtant for the student of history who 
wishes to trace the Jewish religion in its trausitiou 
from the OT to the NT, and it is important on 
account of the influence it exercised and still exer¬ 
cises on the religious lifo of generations. Both 
the Jubilee Khytlim of St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
(partially translated in Hymns Ancient and 
Modern, 178, 177), and what may be called the 
German Te Deum, Nun danket alle Gott {ih, 379), 
are taken from this book. How much bos been 
lost by those parts of the Church wliich excluded 
it from their Bibles may be gathered from the use 
made of it in other parts, not only in the Greek 
and Roman, which place it on the same footing 
as the whole Bible, but also in the Lutheran, 
which placed it among the Apocrypha but made a 
very large use of it. 

On the I-Atiri Church compare especially Augustine. When 
he collected from the Bible, towai-ds the end of his life, his so- 
called Speculum, i.e. those passa;;e8 which he considered useful 
for the guidance of the religious life, he found in this book more 
for his purpose (plura huic operi necesmria) than In any other 
book or the OT or NT (no fewer than 30 jiages out of 285 in the 
edition of Weihrich [CSEL, voL xii. 1887]; from Proverbs 21 
pagee, from Matthew 18). After the excerpts from those books 
*quos et Judsei oanonlcos habent,’ he goes on to say ‘sed non 
sunt omittendl et hi quos quidem ante salvatoris adventum 
constat esse conscriptos, sed eos non receptos a Judeuis reel pit 
tamen elusdem salvatoris ecclesia. in his sunt duo qui Salomonis 
appellantur a pluribus propter quandam sicut exist!mo eloquii 
similitudinem. nam Salomonis non esse nihil dubitant (luique 
doctiores. nec tamon eius qui Sapienlito dicitur quisnam sit 
autor apparet. Ilium vero olterum quern vocamus Ecclesi- 
osticum, quod Jesus quidam scripserit, qui cognomlnatur 
Sirach, constat Inter eos qui eundem librura totum legerunt.' 

As to the Lutheran Church it mav be noted that the protocols 
of the Moistersinger of Niirnberg alone mention about 100 songs 
all l^g^inning ‘Jesus Sirach' or ‘Sirach (the wise man)*—see 
the Indexes published by K. Dreschor in vol. 214 (1897) of the 
Literarische Verein. In 1676 a preacher published the themes 
and dispositions of 170 sermons on this hook.* and the Bible 
Society of Halle (founded by Francke-Oanstein) circulated from 
171^1823 no fewer than 77,105 copies.! 

iii. Name and Place in the Bible.—( a) Place, 
(1) The book had at no time a place among the 24 
(or 22) books of tlie Hebrew Bible, though it is 
quoted in one passage of the Bab. Talmud {ncrakh- 
oth, 48a) with the quotation-formula ‘ as it is 
written,’ which is used elsewhere only of the 
acknowledged books ; but in the parallel passages 
the name of the book is added. In two other 
passages two rabbinical authorities actually quote 
from our book, while believing themselves to be 
quoting from Scripture (see Struck, ‘ Kanon des 
AT ’ in PRE^ ix. 753). The book is tlierefore not 
mentioned in those lists of the (canonical books 
which profess to give the Jewish Canon, as 
Melito, Origen, Cyril of Jerusalem, Gregory of 
Nazianzus, Aniphilochiu.s, pseudo - Athanasius* 
Synopsis, Canon of Laodicea, camtxdus (Zahn, 
Geschichte des Kanons, vol. ii.). Epiphanius, de 
Mens, 4 (Lagarde, Syminieta, ii. 157), says on the 
two books, mentioned above by Augustine, Wis¬ 
dom and Sirach : aCrat 

d\X’ els dpiBphv Twv oi5x d.pa<p^poyTai*X b oi/Si 

iv T<P dpwv (p^fct) iveridTjaav, tovt iarlv iv ry ryt 5ia- 
dfiKTJS Xt/3WTC?. 

(2) But Sirach had a sure and prominent place 
among the books of the Bible in the Greek and 
. * Saorarum Uomiliarum Thematicarum $ SapierUia n«i»a- 
pirat, site Ecclesiastico Jesu fUii Sirach cemlum et septuagifUa 
dispQsitiones, annotationibus textualibus iUustrtU(B, quwus 
proBjlxus, liber Siracidis grceous cum varxut lectumibue . . . 
autore , , . W. M, Stissero, Lipsiao, 2 pts. . 

t On the use miade of the book in the English Church see 
below, p. 660b. ^ .... 

1 Compare with this assertion Luthei^s definition or the 
Apocrypha, as * Bachor, so der Heiligen Schrift nlcht gleich 
geholten, und doch niit^ich und gut zu lesen find.' 
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still more in the Latin ClnircheH. In the MSS of 
the Greek Bibles it was most commonly grouped 
with the other Poetical books (see the lists in 
Introduction^ pp. 198-214) ; the order being 
in cod. S I Psalms, Proverbs, Eccl., Cant., Wisd., 
Sirach, Job ; in B: Ps., Prov., Eccl,, Cant., Job, 
Wisd., Sirach, Esth. ; in AN : Ps., Job, Prov., 
Eccl., Cant., Wisd,, Sirach. 

On the fiuostlon whether Clement of Alexandria hod Wisdom 
and Sirach os an Appendix to the NT, see, on the one side, 
Credner-Volkinar^ GeMchichte dea neuteat. Carwna^ p. 887 (on the 
strength of Photius, cod. 109, i di oXh ernairU [of nis 
wrMKiT ipf*vi***»i rift *£|«3dv, ra/y 

rod Bitov llxukov rUt iortrrokoiit x*t riSv KotOoJuxUp xati rod 

'£«»x«iri«rr<««w), and H. Eickhoff, Daa NT dca Clemana 
(Protfr. Schleswijf, 1900. p. 22); on the other side Zahn, 
Geacnichte dea Kanona^ ii. 228. 

The 85th of the Apostolic Canons orders : 
ik TTpoiTKTTOpaladu) fiavOdveiv vixCjv roiti y^ovs 

'S,o<f>lay rod ttoXv 1x0.600% Detpdx- 

The Coptic Church counts 0 books of Wisdom 
{i^6.<ro(t>o %); see T. Guidi, ‘ II canone biblico della 
chiesa copta* {Revue hihli^e, x. 2, 166, 169)=Job 
+ Salomons 6libri (Prov., Wisd., Eccl., LaSapienza 
di Bagor ben Bagy ( = np» p iuk), Cant.); after the 
Prophets follows La Sapienza di Gesh liglio di 
Sirach scriha di Salomonc. 

(3) In the Western Church, too, it became at a 
very early date common to group these 6 books 
(Prov., Eccl., Cant., Wisd., and Sirach) together 
and presently to count them all as Solomonic. 
One passage from Augustine has been already 
quoted [§ 1]: in do Doct, Christ, ii. 13 he says of 
Wisdom and Sirach : ‘ de quadani similitudine 
Salomonis esse dicuntur . . . qui tamen quoniam 
in auctoritatem recipi nierucrunt juxta pro- 
^leticos enumerandi sunt.’ Innocent i. {Ep. ad 
Exsuperium) counts expressly, after Prophetanim 
libri xvi., ‘Salomonis libri v.,’ then Psalterium; 
so also Cassiodorius {de hist. Div. litt. 14 ; but see 
Zahn, Gcsch. d. Kan. ii. 270, 271 n. 5, 272), the 
Council of Carthage, A.D. 397 (can. 47 = 39), the 
stichometrical list from Freisingen published by 
C. H. Turner {JThSt ii. 240), while, m the list of 
the MS of F. Arevalo {l.c. p. 241), in pseudo- 
Gelasius and in Isidore, ‘ Salomonis libri iii.’ is 
followed by Wisdom and Sirach (in pseudo-Gelasius 
in the order Sirach, WisdomThe same arrange¬ 
ment is found in modiwvalBible.sand translations— 
for instance in the famous Wenzel Bible at Vienna 
(on which see Kurrelnieyer, Amer. Journ. of Phil. 
xxi. 62, 69); and this custom of placing Sirach and 
Wisd. in company with Prov., Eccl., and Cant., 
and of reckoning all live as books of Solomon, 
became so prevalent that as late as the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries several separate editions 
of this gro^ were published, not only in Latin 
but also in English, either with the express head¬ 
ing ‘ libri Salomonis * or without it. 

See In the Gataloinie of the British Musoutn * Bible’ (OT) the 
remark before Ilagtoffrapha (coi. 323, comp, with 718, 720, where 
Sirach by mietake is called ‘the Book of Wisdom'). Latin 
editions containinfif these 5 books are in the Brit. Mus. from 
Antw. 1687 ; Paris, 1637 ; Lyons, 1643 ; Paris, 1664 : Antw. 1691; 
with Psalms, 1629; Psalterium Davidis et Libri sapientiiUes 
(without Oant.), Leiden. 1059. Of En^^lish editions the two 
oldest are : Tha Bokea qf ScUoinon. namelyt Proverbia, Eceleai- 
(tataa, S(^antia, and Eccleaiaaixcua or Jaaua the aonne of 
Syrach {The story of Bell^ tohjeh ia the aeiiij chanter qf Daniel 
after the Latin), fi. Whytxshurch, London [1640?], 8vo (in the 
copy of tlie Br. Mus. a few MS notes by Kingf Henry vni.; the 
text follows that of the Bible of 1636 ; a reprint 1646,16mq); The 
bokea of SoUornon, namely, ProverMa, Eccleaiaatea, Cantioa 
Cantioorum, Eecleaiaatieua or leaua the aonne of Syrach, W. 
Bonham, London (1642 ?], 8 vo (text follows Great Bible of 1689; 
another ed. Wyllj'am Copland, London, Jan. 1660 [1661], Svo). 

The order in the present English editions of the 
Apocrypha (1 Es., 2 Ea., Tobit, Judith, the Rest 
of Estiier, The Wisdom of Solomon, Sirach, etc.) 

* On Mommsen's list, the CoUalogut Claromontanua, the L<6er 
aaeramentorum of Bobbio, see Swete, Jntrod. p. 212 ft. See also 
the Domasine list published by O. 11. Turner, JThSt, I. 667. 


seems to go back in the last instance to the German 
(Zurich) translation of Leo Jud (Zlirich, 1529, fol. 
and Svo; Strassburg, 1529-30), which s^arated 
*die Bucher die by den alten onder Biblische 
geschrifft nit gezelt sind, auch by den Ebrecrn nit 
gefunaen * from the rest of the Bible, and arranged 
them 1-2 Es., Tob., Jud., Bar,, Wisd., ‘das Buch 
Ecclesiasticus das man nennen mag die weisen 
Spriich Jesu des Suns Sirach,* 1-3 Mac., Sus., Bel 
and Dragon. 

The lirst Greek edition of the Bible, which 
separated * Air 6k pv<f>oi at Trap* E^alois [ 51 c] tK rod rwv 
d^ioirlaruy dpi6p,od avyKadiaravrai, is that of Lonicerus 
(Argentorati, Cephaleus, 1524, 26). Its order is : 
Tob., Jud.; Bar., Ep. Jer.; Song of the Three 
Children, Esdras, SoXo^twi'roy, So0fa *ly)<rod 

vlod Seipdx. Tlie ground of Luther’s (1534) arrange¬ 
ment (Judith, Wisd. ; Tob., Sirach) becomes clear 
only from his Prefaces, which are now omitted in 
almost all German Bibles: the story was made to 
be followed by the fabula docct. 

In Syriac Lexicographical Notes on the Bible 
the order is: Kings, Kuth, Wisd., Eccl., Cant., 
Sirach, Prophets (see Opuscula Ncstoriana, ed. G. 
Hoflmann). 

(6) Name. —Luther says in his Preface: ‘ This 
book has been called hitherto in Latin Ecclesi¬ 
asticus, which has been rendered the spiritual 
discipline [die geistUche Zucht). Elsewhere its 
true name is Jesus Sirach, after its master, as it is 
styled in its own Preface and the Greek, * in the same 
way as Moses, Joshua, Isaiah, and all the books 
of the Prophets are styled after their masters.* 
In our documents it is styled (1) 2etpax in 

codex B (iuscr. ) ; (2) Xotpia It/ctou vlov Setpax (or 
2t-) in codd. AC8, and in the subscription of B. 
Ch. 50 has the inscription IIpo(rei;X >7 Irjaov viov 
^eipaxt and occurs separately under tliis heading, 
e.g. in cod. Bodl. misc. gr. 205 (xiv cent.); (3) Xotpia 
rj Travaperos Itjctov mou Xetpax stands in the edition 
of Camerarius, 1651, before the so-called Prologus 
incerti auctoris. The expression Travdperoi is applied 
to Proverbs (Eus. HE iv. 22), to Wisd. (Athan., 
Synops., Epiph., subscr. in codex Syro-hexaplaris 
Ambrosianus), to Sirach (Eus. DE viii. 2, Jerome). 

Clement of Alexandria quotes ; (prialv ij rod *lriaod 
'Zorpia, b ypa<pb {Str. ii. 180), b ^o<pla, vapd rip 
Zo\op.Qvri (ii. 160), Trapd ZoXo/xQyros, llaiday(ay6%. 
Origen (ii. 77) : rod r6 a&yypapifxa rbv Zotpiap bP^*' 
Kara\nr6yro% *l7j<rod vlod Ztpdx ; (iii. 48) iprjffly ydp b 
Zo^La, (139) Xayodarjs rys ypaipbs. 

In the oflicial editions of the Latin Bible the 
book has the heading Ecclesiasticus ; then follows, 

‘ In Ecclosiasticum Jesu filii Sirach Prologus.’ 
Ch 60 has the heading ‘Oratio Jesu filii Sirach.’ 
In the codex Amiatinus the insermtion and sub¬ 
scription is Liber Ecclesiasticum Salomonis; the 
subscription standing after 3 Regn. 8”‘”, which 
follows in this MS immediately after ch, 61. The 
same arrangement is found in mediaeval Bibles, as 
the Wenzel Bible, the first German Bible (Eggestein, 
Strassburg, c. 1461), 

Very strange is the heading ’E/c/cXt;<rca(rrcic6f (be¬ 
cause hitherto found only in Latin and the pas¬ 
sage of Photius quoted above) t in cod. 248 before 

* Of printed Greek texts Luther knew probably only the edition 
of Lonicerus just mentioned. 1526; the other texts printed et 
that time were in the Polyglot Bible of Ximenee, 1614, end in 
the Greek Bible of Aldus, 1618; Melenchthon’s edition of the 
Greek Bible eppeered « few months before Luther's death, 1646. 
Frs. Delitzsch {Studien tut EniaUhungageeohiehte der Poly* 
alottenbibel dea CardinoUa Ximenas, Leip%, 1871, p. 5) stetes 
that Luther nowhere mentions the Bible of Ximenee. but that 
Melanchthon refers to it while Luther was living, and that the 
library of Wittenberg poseeeeed the copy dedicated to the 
Elector; two years after the death of Luther it passed into the 
library of Jena. 

t Besides the statement of Zahn, Oeaeh. d. Kan. 11. 888, ct 
Oikonomos, wtpt rm / tpfMnotvrmv, U. 679. On the adjective 
eee Clement, Str. vL 126 (ed. Bind. UL 217), 
Origen, ii. 97.1, iii 44.1; Buflnus 
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the text of the book and the Prologue incerti 
auctoris, the latter being inscribed Xotpla ^IrjaoO i/loD 
Xetpdx* 

The common Latin designation since Cvprian is 
EcclesiasticuSf and means, most probably, the 
Church-book Kar* from its frequent use in 

the Church, especially for the instruction of cate¬ 
chumens. 

Ecclesiasticus is used in C>T3rian once of Eccleslaates {T&tt. 
3, 86. 61), onoe of Wiad. (3, 112 cod. A), of our book (3.1. 95. 110. 
Ill): it ia ascribed to Solomon in 3,6. 12. 20,63.113, Op, 6, Sent. 
27, Ep. 3, 2; it is both oaoribed to Solomon and called Eccleai- 
aHfcicu8in2, L 3. 86. 61. 00. 97. 109 (see Uonsch. ‘die Altteat 
Citate 1^1 Cyprian* in ZeitschriH fur histor. Theol. 1876, 9.5). 
Ambrose writes : ‘ In Ecclesiastico Syrach. In libro Sapienti® 
Syrach*; Lactantiii8(£'i>. 25), * In Ecclesiastico per Salonionem ’; 
it is referred to Solomon also by Vigilius of Tnapsus. Anicetus 
of Buruch ; Hilary (*qui nobiscura Salomonis inscribitur, apud 
Orfficos atque. Uebroeoa [!] Sapientia Siroch habetur*). Jerome 
says, * In Sapientia ipire Siracn inscribitur.’ 

The (wrongly) abbreviated inscription of codex B 
and the editio Sixtina have become prevalent in 
modern books, even in those of Roman Catholic 
authors. 

(c) Name of the original work. —Jerome (in the 
Preface to the books of SSulomoii) writes: ‘ Fertur 
et Trav&pero^ Josu lilii Sirach liber, et alius 
€7rlypa4>on{in Sapientia Salomonis inscribitur; quo- 
nun priorem Hebraicum reperif nec Ecclesiasticum, 
lit apud Latinos sed Parabolas prmnotatum ; cui 
juncti erant Ecclesiastes et Canticum Canticonim, 
lit similitudinem Salomonis non solum librorum 
numero, sed etiam materiarum genere adnequaret,* 
secundus apud Hebneos nusquam est.’ This raises 
the question. What was the original title of the 
work ? The Syriac version, which is based (see 
§ viii.) on the Hebrew, is in Lagardo’s edition 
(from cod. 12,142 of the Brit. Mus., vi cent.) in¬ 
scribed NTo lai anoDn ‘ Wisdom of Bar Sira*; in 
Walton’s Polyglot, «3n3 KipnoT «tdk pyoiyi K3n3 
Ni'OH 333 nnosn ‘ Book of Simeon Asira, which book 
is called the Wisdom of Bar Asira.’ At the end 
we read (n) Hitherto the words of Jesu bar Simeon, 
who is called Bar Asira f and (b) * Endeth to write 
the Wisdom of Bar Sira.* Walton has (see Lagarde, 
p. ix) * Endeth the Wisdom of Bar Asira. In 20 
chapters and to God glory in eternity.’ The MSS 
of Pococke and Ussher add after (a) instead of {b) 
‘ Endeth the book of the Wisdom of Jesus the son 
of Simeon who is called Bar Asira (cod. Ussher 2, 
Sirak), in which are 2500 words.’ 

In the Hebrew text we read at the end, * Hitherto 
the words of Simeon ben Jeshua who is called ben 
Sira. The Wisdom (no 3 n) of Simeon ben Jeshua 
ben Eleazar ben Sira. The name of Jahweh be 
blessed from now and till eternity.* 

From these Greek, Syriac, and Hebrew state¬ 
ments it would appear that the title of the book 
was < Wisdom,* 2 o 0 (a, in Heb. nijpij (or 3910 ); but 
how is this to be reconciled with the statement of 
Jerome that the title was in Hebrew Parabolas 
{i.e, Is this a confusion with Proverbs, a 

solution recommended by the fact that in the 
Hebrew seen by Jerome Eccl. and Cant, followed; 
or was the copy seen by Jerome not a copy of the 
original, but a re translation from the Greek, as 
already Scaliger suggested? And then, Jewish 
quotations from Sirach, where they mention not 
only the name of the author as m 3 'o p 3 dm, or in 

in Symb.\ after the canonical books of the OT, among which 
he mentioned ‘Salomonis vero tree*: ‘Sciendum tamen est, 
quod et alii libri sunt, qui non canonioi sed eocUsiastici a 
maloribus appellati sunt, ut est Sapientia Salomonis et alia 
Sapientia qu« dicitur filil Syrach, qui liber apud latinos hoc 
ipso genenui vocabulo Boalesiastious appeUatur, quo vocabulo 
non auotor libri, sed Scripture qualitas oognominata est.' 

* How are these words to be understood? Just as there are 
three books of Solomon (Prov., EooL, Oant), so there were extra- 
canonical books equal in number and contents (Sirach+EooL-f 
Oantt). 

t Thus also Opusouto Nestoriana, p. 107, and after a remark, 
'endeth Bar Sira.* 


Aramaic K3 'd 33 , or h3'o |3 3dd, have twice 3*pK 
* the Parabolist said,’ or k3'd |3 3Dk kShd * f\,proverb 
said ben Sira’ (see C-N, p. xxiv n. v. liv and p. xx 
n. X.). The same word ‘ proverbs ’ occurs in the 
Syriac VS at 60'-^; the Heb. text has there Ssir 3 did, 
and the book is quoted as 3 Dio nso by Saadia (C-N, 
p. ix n. 4). The question of the original title is, 
after all, a puzzle, and new puzzles as to the 
author’s name arise from the newly discovered 
texts. 

iv. The Name op the Authou.— (a) Hitlierto 
it has been generally ]ield that the autlior’s name 
was Jesus the son of Sira (Jesus lilius Sirach, Jesus 
Siracida). Especially subsequent to the Reforma¬ 
tion this name became current instead of the 
Latin book-name Ecclesiastious. Compare the 
title of the first separate edition of the book in 
Greek by Joachim Camerarius (Basilero, 1551), 
‘ SententiiB Jesu Siracidne Gnece.’ * But now new 
difficulties arise. In the Greek text tlie author 
himself (50^) gives his name as i/loj 

’EXcatap 6 ; t instead of the last word 

the first hand of codex S had kpeiys 6 T^oXupielrns ; 
the name 'EXeafap is omitted by cod. 248 and the 
Complutensian and Sixtine editions; ’EXea^apou is 
written in cod. 68 and tlie Aldine Bible, ’EXedfapos 
in V 253. Tlie Syriac Hexapla has ‘Jesus son of 
Sirach of Eliezer’ (3ip’'?t<3); the Pesli. omits the 
passage altogether; in the Latin Vulgate it runs, 
‘ Jesus lilius Sirach Jorosolymita’; and now iu the 
Hebrew in the twice-repeated colophon, |3 
K3'D |3 3iyVn p yiB'* ‘by Shiineon son of Jesus son 
of Eleazar son of Sira.’ And so the author is 
called also by Saadia (see S-T, p. 65). Many recent 
writers thinK the Hebrew peiii^ree Simeon — Jesus 
—Eleazar — Sira a mere clerical error for the 
sequence Jestts — Simeon—Eleazar — Sira, But it 

must be pointed out that the name Simeon is 
firmly attached to the author of this book in the 
Syriac Church. There he was identified with the 
2 i//a€<Iiv 6 ^co56xos of the NT, the author of Nune 
dimitiis. On this identification see especially 
Georg, bishop of the Arabs {Briefe und Gedkhte, 
ed. Ryssel, p. 59 f., 80 f., 159 f.), who opposes the 
identification for chronological reasons, tlie author 
of the book having lived, according to Georg, 244 
years before Christ, in the 66th year of the Greek 
era, under Euergetes. Cf. further, Gregory Bar- 
hebrteus {Scholien, ed. Kaatz), who identifies him 
at the same time with Simeon (li.) son of Onias; 
Opuscula Nestoriana (ed. G. Hoftmann, p. 107,i 
139 §); History of the Blessed Virgin Mary, ed. 
Budge (p. 36), where cod. B for ‘Simeon the 
old’ has ‘Simeon Asira*—he becomes priest after 

* There is a good story told by Melanchthon, which, whether 
it refers to this edition or not, ought not to be suppressed ; 
'Quidam sacriflculus cum in blbliopolio vidisset ovracidem 
editum dixit: quam mail homines sunt Lutheran!; etiam 
Christo nomen aliud affingunt: antea vocabatur Christus Jesus, 
nunc llli vocant eum Jesus Syrach* (see OON, 1804,180). 

t AV ‘Jesus the son of Sirach of Jerusalem’; RV ‘Jesus the 
son of Sirach Eleazar of Jerusalem.* Note the Clrecized form of 
the name (instead of ’UpourM>.^iu.). 

J * That he was called bar Sirft; they relate that he called his 
father K3*DK, because he is the Simeon whose tongue was 
bound (K^'PUt) by the Holy Ghost, till he should see the Christ, 
and when he had seen Him, he spoke, Let me now part in peace 
to my fathers.’ , , , , 

iThe Septuaglnt Is said here to have been made ‘six yea« 
alter the return of the children of Israel from Babel, which 
was the 17th year of the death of Alexander the Greek, and 
1 1400 years after the Law was given to Mosea Simeon the 
old (K3B), the father of Jesus bar Sira, the Wise, was one of the 
seventy-two old men Just mentioned; and he was the Simeon 
bar Nethaniah bar Chonja (-Sir 6 OI), and Simwn was brother of 
*the priest Eleazar; and it woe he wno carried our in his 
arms, and his life was stretched over 216 years, and he called 
himself with a contemptible name (H3‘D3 KOr3), like Abraham, 
who called himself dust and ashes, and David, who said, I atn a 
worm and no man, K3 'd, i.e. dust from the white-washing, 

I which is beaten ott the walls. Instead of Sira the Greek says 

I Js<r»(in'P»>* 
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/echariah the fatlier of Joliii the Baptist, Protev. 
Jacobi, ch. 24; T/ie Book of the Bee (p. 71): 
‘ Simeon the son of Sira died in peace in his own 
town.’ In one Greek recension of the Lives of the 
Prophets, 'Sivptujv 6 Upevs found a place towards the 
end between Zechariah tlie son of Barachiah and 
>*athan (see Nestle, Marg. vnd Mat. p. 33). That 
Simeon Oeodbxoi was one of the Seventy, is stated, 
ainorii,' Greek writers, by Eutliyrnius Zigabenus, 
Kedrenus, Nicephorus Kallisti. 

The })edigrees we thus obtain are— 


15 

(3 

S 

or 

Simeon. 

1 

Jesus. 

1 

Jesus. 

Jesus Bar-Slra. 

1 

Jesua 

1 

1 

Sirach. 

1 

Simeon. 

1 

Simoon. 

1 

Eleazar. 

1 

Sira. 

1 

[Eleazarl. 

1 

Sira. 



It lias been suggested by Blau that ‘the two 
traditions, that of the Greek and that of the 
Syriac, are mutually complementary.’ Thus we 
should have in a combination of both, what 
textual critics call a conflation. The decision 
<lepend8 on the general question of the value of 
see § ix. As to whether Simeon or Eleazar can 
bo identified with one of the known bearers of 
these names, see below. 

(b) The mirne Sirach .—The latest contribution 
to Hebrew lexicography, M. JastroAv’s Dictionary 
of the Targumim, etc., contains the following 
words which come into consideration for the 
explanation of this name: (1) to ‘pot’; (2) ktd 
= Heb. ‘coat of mail’; (3) xn’O ‘thorn’; 

(4) sTo=tho present proper name; (5) n-j'p, Hypf. 

(a) ‘[degenerate growth],’ ‘thorn,’ ‘thornbush,’ 

(b) ‘refuse,* ‘foul matter’; (6) nyp, KTPf» ‘sur¬ 
rounded place,* ‘court,’ ‘ prison.’ From T/ies. Syr. 
Ave may add (7) ro = <Tvp, ‘ Sir ’; (8) KTD = <reipd ; and 
(1)) the explanation of the name given by the 
Syriac lexicographer8=K-j,T ‘thin dust from the 
Avails.’ If there was not the constant tradition 
that the initial letter was o, the Greek X might 
c'.orrespond also to other letters, as t, or x, or 
and the name might be connected Avith «TV.|» 

* small,’ ‘ little,’ ‘lesser,’ Tyj or being, in fact, 
the name of several JeAA'ish Amoraim. 

The X a-t the end of the Greek form may corre¬ 
spond to J (cf. l^povx, 4>aXex)i n(KaXax, Maafiax), to 
T (many names in -/ucXfx), to y (BaXax), to pCApiaXrjx, 
l^apax), to still other letters, as ? (Kei'ex, Mawx) or 
n (Bat^ai/ax, Aetj^ax); but it is most probably a more 
rejuesentation of the mater lectionis M ; cf. ’AiceX- 
btyax, ’Iwo-T^x Ek 3‘‘‘= 'pi*, the spelling "AXXax = 
Allah [Schlatter takes it for c=i;16s]. A. Meyer 
{Muttersprnrhe Jesn, p. 30) takes the Avord to mean 
coat of mail or iris oculi\ llyssel (p. 234), ‘more 
probably thorn or thorn-hedge than mail-coat,* 
referring to Levy, NHWli iii. 519, 620. llyssel 
takes bar-Sira as name of the family ; wo should 
thus have only three generations; Jesus, Simeon, 
Eliezer—not four as in Jl?.* In view of Uie Pro¬ 
logue, ‘A Tdinros MOU Tr 7 <jo 0 s,’it seems certain that 
the author Avas Jes\is (the son of Simeon), and not 
Simeon tlie son of Jesus. Whether the translator, 
too, bore the name of his grandfather, as is stated 
by the Prologus incerti auctoris, is not certain. 
Ibis se<'ond Prologue, which was lirst printed from 
cod. 248 in the Complutensian Polyglot, and Avas 
first shown by Hooschel (1GU4) to be part of the j 
so-called pseudo-Athanasian Synopsis, begins— | 

'Iijr 8 u<^ •urw /aXv Iid vii(, 'Ir.rtv if4^tfCju.9U rniirS \ 

• . . « ri 

, . . ini Tr,¥ rmCrtiP^i ‘ l*!rou< rvpuXty- 

fMppiP ma.rmX49Uf mpdp^w^p •Itw fur* uvrip 

♦This is possible; cf. Josephus, Fv<a, 1: • irpi^Kw^n nf^Sp 

'UfAMP i YfAAa; WiMMXtOf4.ip0( . . , ^iptPTm rw YiXAa? lifjMPt 

wmA%t nvrtup MttTa'dU i (y.f. X«y«- 

\ 


tS 0 ixi/« KPtriXdmp * if 3ti mvrfif Xetfieutpof t!f ft 

iitrttoretp ipappupifP fOptatyiuM fvp^iyttyt ttr/ ri eivTfv MMi rS 

TfiS rarpif iXXjt /uijp Mai ra wawitfv * ipif^avt (M)txXtjx4if. 

Thus we have the pedigree: Jesus [11, the trans¬ 
lator]—Sirach [II]—Jesus [I, the author]—Sirach 
[I, Eleazar]. 

Another enlargement has taken place in the 
translator’s Preface, as it seems, in Latin MSS, 
though it is known to the present Avritcr only from 
the pre-Lutheran German Bible. There it is 
stated that the ‘ anherre ’ (avus, irdirTros) Avas a son 
of Josedek (see ch. 49^^), and one of the Seventy, 
and that the grandson Jesus the son of Sirach 
pursued higher studies. Finally, Euergetes is 
stated in the same connexion to have reigned after 
Philadelphus, his brother, under whom the Bible 
had been translated from Hebrew into Greek (see 
Nestle, ‘Zum Prolog des Ecclesiasticus * in ZATW, 
1897, p. 123 f.). Already Isidore of Seville identifies 
Jesus the son of Sirach Avith Jeshua the son of 
Jozedek. This is of course impossible. For the 
translator states ; iv yap rip 6y56(p Kal TpiaKO(rT<p 
iwi ToO Euepy^rov ^aaiXim Tapayevrjdeli cli MyxnrTov 
teal (Tvyxpovlaas eCpov oi) goepas irai5e^as d<p6fjiOLov. 
This date is not to be understood of the 38th year 
of the life of the translator (Camerarius) nor of 
any unknoAvn era, but of the reign of Euergetes (see 
especially Deissmann, Bibelstudien, i. 255 [Eng. 
tr. 33911’.]; R 235; Ed. 4 IF. As only Euergetes 
II. reigned more than 38 years (from n.c. 170 Avith 
his brother, from 145 alone, reckoning his years 
from 170),t it is the year b.c. 132; and as ho states 
that he stayed some time in Egypt {<Txjyxpovl(ra.i) 
before he undertook his task, Ave may place the 
translation about 130, and the original some forty 
or fifty years earlier (B.c. 190-170). Then Ave must 
understand the high priest Simon, who is so highly 
praised in Sir 50^“*, from personal knoAvledge as it 
seems, to bo Simon ii. Others, taking in 

the sense of ‘ ancestor,’ prefer to place the author 
more than a hundred years earlier, under Simon I. 
In the former case it Avould be possible to identify 
our author ’It/ctoO? Avith the high priest Tderw*/ (176- 
172); but beyond the identity of the time and 
name nothing leads to this identification. That 
the author of our book was high priest is stated by 
Syncellus {Chron,, ed. Dindorf, i. 525); the reading 
lep€i>s 6 Xo\v/j,elTT)s by the lirst hand of S cannot be 
more than a clerical error. J 

V. Editions. —(a) The first editions of the Greek 
text are in the Complutensian Polyglot (c) 1514, 
from cod. 248 § (see beloAv, p. 544"), in the Aldine 
Bible (a) 1518, which has been taken for this book 

* The word wawv 0 f used here and in the Preface may have the 
more jfeneral meaning * ancestor,'but in this corjoexion it will 
1)0 ‘grandfather.’ In the Concordance of Hatch-Kcdpath it is 
quot^ from Symmachus on Zee D, where it seems to belong to 

f On the reign of Euergetes W'e are well informed through the 
Inscriptions of the temple of Edfu (see Uumichen. Dis erste 
trig jetzt axfgefundeiie sichpre Angabe iib&r die Jlegierungg- 
zeit etnes AgyptUchen Kbnigs axes dem alien Reiche, Leipzig, 
1874, p. 20 ff.; and Ztschr. f. (ig. Sprache, 1870). There the 
years 28, 80, 46, 48, 64 (as the last of this king) are mentioned ; 
the first Toth of his 28th year fell on the 28th Sept. b.c. 143, the 
first Payni (rise of Sirius) on the 20th-19th July 142. 

\ Here it may bo mentioned that in a late compilation (see 
C-N, }»p. xiv f., xxix) Ben-Sira is made the son or grandson of 
Jeremiah, and has a son Uziel and a grandson Joseph. See 
Prooerbia Den-Sirfs AutoiHg antiqnigsimi, qui creditur /uisee 
fiepog lereiniae prophetoe. Opera J. Drusii, Franeker, 1597. In 
the Preface Dnisius thinks it a probable inference, ‘ interpretern 
Oraecyun Ecclesiastici 'Josephum fuisse Vzielis filium.’ Cf. on 
this literature the edition of Steinschneider, AlvhaJtelnm Siraci- 
dis utrumqne., Berolini, 1868 ; and St^hUrer, GV PS ii. igi. 

In other legends he has been brought into connexion with 
Solomon as his toezir or secretary ; see above, p. 64i)» ; a legend 
alK>ut Aphkia (the wife of Sirach) and Solomon has been pub¬ 
lished in Arabic by Mrs. M. D. (Gibson in number viii. of the 
Studia Sinaitica, London, 1901. 

I Sirach was committed with the rest of the ‘lihrl Sapien- 
tiales’ to the care of Johan de Vergara, who, at the end of hie 
life, hod no greater wish than to illustrate Sinu^h by note* 
(Alvarus Gomez, de rebus geetxg a Franc. Ximmio, lib. 2X 
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without any doubt from cod. 68; and cod. 68 itself 
is, to all appearance, for this book a cony of cod. 
B, 80 that a represented the text of cod. B in many 
passages more faithfully than the Sixtine of 1687.* * * § 
A reprint of a is the edition of Lonicerus f (Argent. 
1526); but the editor introduced many changes: 
for instance, in 3^ where a has ifiov roO irarpds, 
Lonicerus p\it (from the Latin) Kpifia roO varp6s. 
That Lonicerus changed his text has been over¬ 
looked by subsequent editors and commentators, 
hence in later books a number of misstatements 
as to the text of a Lonicerus in turn was followed 
by Melanchthon (Basle, 1545), Melanchthon by the 
edition of Wechel (1597, see art. Septuagint, p. 
440*).§ The editors of the Sixtine (b) made use 
not only of B, but of c a Lonicerus, Melanchthon, 
and the codd. V 106, 155, 25311 (see on b, above, p. 
440*); on Grabe’s edition, see p. 440^ 

(5) Separate editions of the Apocrypha are men¬ 
tioned, p. 441^ The edition of Fritzsche (1871) is 
the best, but for our particular book quite un¬ 
satisfactory (see Nestle, Marg. 1892, pp. 48-68). 

(c) Of separate editions of Sirach alone the 
oldest is: ^ententim Jesu Siracidee, Graect summa 
diligentia et studio singulari editcCy cum neces- 
sariis AnnoiationibuSt Joachimo Camerario, Pabe- 
pergen., autore, Basileoc, 1651, Svo.lT 

It has both Proloflrues, Ja the first wliich numbers the verses, 
and has nscfiil notes, especially imrallels from the classics, but 
also various readings. In the Prologue, Camerarius writes 
iipiiitv for the doubtful {v.l. iipofjLoiov and a./p6pij.vi¥\ which 

reading has been mentioned in the notes of b and other editions 
and received into the text by Orabe. 

Then comes Scipax, sive Ecclesiasticus 

Grasce ad exemplar Itomamcm, et Latine ex inter- 
pretatione J. Drusii, cum castigationibua sive 
notis eiusdem, Ad Reverendissiinum in Christo 
patrem D. Johannem Whitgiftum archiepiscopum 
Oantuarienseiii, etc., Franekerm, 1596, 4to ; with a 
double appendix, ‘ Proverbia-Bensiroe * and *Ad- 
agiorum Fbraicorum Decuriae aliquot nunquam 
autehac editae.* 

Pcsides the previous printed editions—among them * Bihlialt. 
Stephani qtice mhjo V'atablo attrlbuunturt' ai)parcntly the eriition 
lOeneva, 1st March] 1657-58—Drusius inado use from ch. 20 on¬ 
ward of a collation sent to him through Jan Gniter from Heidel¬ 
berg. ‘ Iluius enim hoi*tatu Jacobus Kimedontius iunior . . . 
codicem Palatina) bibliotheca) vetustissiinum niein]»ranaceum 
cum editiom* Cainerarii anno 1578 [sic ; in his notffl he writes 
1670] Lipsiio cusa <liligcntis8imG contuleraU' This is apparently 
the codex 290 of IIP. 

A moat conscientious edition is that of Hocschel; 
Sapientia Sirachi sive Ecclcsiaslicm^ Collatis lecti- 
onibus variant thus membranarum Augusianarum 
vetustissirnarum et xiv pricterca exemplarimn. 
Addita versione Latina vulgata^ ex edltione Ho- 
mana, cum notis Davidis tfoeschelii Augustani. 
In quibus multa SS. Fat?'u?n loca illustrantur, 
AugusUe, 1604. 

His codex Augustanus (‘ H ’ in the edition of Fritzsche, p. 
xxii) is apparently codex 70 of HP, now at Munich 661, and 
deserves the more a fresh collation, os IIP gave it only for the 


* More than thirty readings quoted by Holmes-Parsons as 
singular from a turn out to be in reality readings of D. How 
did 68 really read in these passages? it seems very badly col¬ 
lated, for Holmes-Parsons. 

t See al)Ove, pp. 440», 6406. 

j Comp. Bretschneider on 8f * A Idina^ Melanth. et Bos. minor: 
MptfMi r«u vetrpin quixi et codd. quidam lloescheliV The first and 
last statenients are quite incorrect. 

§ D. Hocschel q\iotes amongst the editions used by him fre¬ 
quently ‘ Biblia Parisiis impressa a R. Stepbano, A 1555.’ From 
his quotations it would ap^ar that it is in Greek and Latin with 
notes. Is there such an edition ? 

II This follows from a comparison of the scholia and the Notes 
of Nobilius in the edition of 1588; conip. on 31 * in aliquibus 
libris est rov reerpie * [sscod. 253], ‘ in aliquibus aliis xpiijuct* 
[ = Lonleerii8]. Nobilius quotes at least a dozen readings from 
a and MSS which are not found in HP. 

^ Kolde (art. ‘Camerarius’ in PRE^ iii. C89) mentions only 
the second edition (Lipsise, 1568); the same year is given by 
lloeschel (1604); but Drusius (1506) and the Catalogue of the 
British Museum give 1570, 2 vola. 
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first chapter, and as the codex is closely related to 263 and the 
Syriac Hexapla. 

The source and present place of another MS used by Hoeschel 
(* Fragmentum MS voriae le('tioni8 aliquot capilum e scidis Fr. 
Sylburgii ’) ore unknown to the present writer. 

From Hoeschel till Fritzsche not much was done 
for the textual criticism of a book which needed it 
greatly. We have— Sententias Jesu Siracidwt Grce- 
cum textum ad fidem codicum et versionum^ emcn- 
davit et illustravit, Linde (Gedani, 1795); and 
Liber Jesu Siracidoe Greece^ Ad fidem codicunv et 
versionum emendatus et perpetua annotatione illus- 
tratus, a C. G. Bretschneider (liatisbonoe, 1804), 
xvi. 758 pp. 

Br. is not accurate enough, but he has the merit of having 
called attention to a witness in textual criticism, the Elorilegium 
of Antonius and Maximus, neglected by most workers in this 
field. 

Hart’s edition must find its place among the 
MSS (see below). 

vi. The Greek Text.— The problem of textual 
criticism in this book is of exceptional interest. 
Luther declares in the Preface to his translation 
(what pains it had taken him to translate this book 
may be judged from a comparison with all other 
copies, Greek, Latin, or German, old or new): 
‘ There have come so many Kluglinge ” over this 
book, that it would be no wonder if it were totally 
disfigured, not to be understood, without any use. 
Like a torn, trampled, and scattered letter, we 
have gathered it, wiped olF the dust, and brought 
it as far as can be seen.* Some idea of this may 
be gathered by the English reader from a glance at 
the margins of IIV. There are about eighty mar¬ 
ginal notes ; fifty times it is stated that a verse or 
part of a verso or even a series of verses is omitted 
by many or by the best or the oldest authorities 
(cf, H* ^^); once only (17‘®) ‘ this line is added by 
the best authorities’; at other places wc reoa, 
‘The Greek text here is probably corrupt,* ‘the 
Greek text is here very confused.’ The numbering 
of verses and even of the chapters does not agree. 
The latter is caused by the misplacement of some 
leaves (llyssel says ‘ two *; and it may have been 
two, which must have been the inner leaves of 
a layer, and somewhat more closely written than 
A and still more than BS*) in the copy from 
which all the Greek MSS hitherto known have 
been derived. This fact, first pointed out by O. F. 
Fritzsche [Ausleg, 169, 170), who was led to his 
discovery by a similar observation of H. Sauppe 
on a Heidelberg MS of Lysias t, would not have 
been reco^ized with such certainty but for the 
I^atin ana Syriac texts, which have the different 
order, t Already Nobilius declared the Latin 
order to be tlie better, calling attention especially 
to the reading KaTaK\rjpov6fnj(Tou ‘ in non nullis 
(libris),* ‘ quod optime convenit, si conjungatiir cum 
illis quse in vulg. c. 36* (a reading received into 
the text by Grabe, but not to be found elsewhere 
in UP, quoted by Hoeschel from his codex 
Augustanus; Camerarius put KaTaK\ripovbp.ri<jai). 
Where did the lioman editors get it from? and 
which is the ‘ unus vetustus codex,’ which accord¬ 
ing to their repeated statement has, like the Coni- 
plutensian, the Latin order ? It is not the cod. 248, 

* Toy (Encyc. Bill. vol. ii. col. 1173) speaks of the displace¬ 
ment of rolls of the O MS, or iiossibly of the Hebrew MS from 
which the Gr. translation was made. 

t This accident occurs very often In ancient MSS. In tne 
British Mus. there is a German Bible whi(^h has Mt li-6* after 
Deuteronomy: at Gotha there is another with the same mi^ 
placement. On a misplacement in cod. 8 see Swete, /nfrojA 
p. 131 ; in a MS of ecclesiastical canons see Turner, JThSt U. 
209; In the Church History of Zacharios of .Mitylene see the 
edition of Brook-Hamilton ; in the Homilies of Origen on Jer. see 
E. Klostermann (Or. in. p. xiii). For other examples (Plautus, 
MosffWanu, etc.) see Ed. p. 164. .... 

J The strange confusion Melanchthon produced in his editioi^ 
by placing the verse tut* in the middle of ch. 8S 

and »«/»)/« in the middle of oh. 86. has been partisU| 

fn the edltlOD of 1597* 
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in spite of the definite statement of Kdersheim 
and others* (see Nestle, Marginalient 1892, p. 58 ; 
J. K. Zenner, * Ecclesiasticiia nach Cod. Vat. 346 ’ 
inZ./. Hath. Thcol, 1895; Kyssel, p. xxviii; and 
now the edition of Hart).t 

Parsons used for this book fourteen MSS; the two 
uncials iii. and 23, i.e, AV, but cod. 70 (HoeschePs 
Augustanus) only for the Prologue and ch. 1. In 
the Addenda is to be found for the I’rologue the 
collation of a fifteenth MS (234). Fritzsche ex¬ 
cerpted the apparatus of Parsons, but in an in- 
sufijcient way, and added the collation of C, S, and 
Hoeschel’s Augustanus from his edition of 1604.t 

In Swete’s OT in Greek we have a faithful repre¬ 
sentation of the readings of BAGS ( = fc<); but it 
is now generally acknowledged that the text of 
these uncials is a very bad one in Sirach.§ It is 
therefore a great boon that the Syndics of tlte 
Cambridge University Press are to publish shortly 
an edition of the codex Vaticanus 346 ( = riP 
248, the basis of c) by J. H. A. Hart, who, with 
the assent of the Syndics, hod the kindness to 
communicate to the present writer, for the benefit 
of this article, the proofs before publication.il 

Of MSS not yet laid under contrilmtion there are known to 
the present writer:—(1) A palimpsest of the Cth or 7th cent, 
at St. Petersburg, written In three columns (see Urtext^ p. 74 ; 
8wcte. Introd, \\ 147 n. 12). (2) Two palimpsest leaves belonging 
to cod. 2 in the Patriarchal Library at Jerusalem, ascribed to 
the eth cent, contairiing Prol. and l^-^^ l2»-an, published by 
J, U. Harris, hiblieat Fragmentu /rom Mount Sinai, No. 6. 

(3) The (ch. 61) is to be found in Co^l. Bodl. Misc. 205 

(xiv SCDC.); SCO Coxo, Catalogue, i. 702. This chapter is missing 
in the MSS 290 and 308* of HP and (at present) in the codex 
Svro-IIexaplaris Arnbrosianus; but there only through the de¬ 
plorable loss of a leaf. 

Of minusclos, two Vienna MSS, Cod. Thcol. Or. xi. and cxWii., 
l)Oth of w’hich were brought by Dusbeo<i from Constantinople, 
have been partially collated by Edw. Hatch and quoted as 
Vienna 1 and 2 in his Essay on the text of Encle8lastlcu8(iVxifai/s 
in Biblical Greek, p. 247 IT.). On the confusion about the 308 (or 
808*)ln HPsee Hatch, l.e. 248; and Swete, Intrvd. p. 160, No. 140. 

Now comes the strange fact that our Greek 
MSS—which, as stated, go back, without any ex¬ 
ception, to one and the same copy, in which the dis¬ 
location had taken place—show the greatest diverg¬ 
ences. For instance, after V two lines are inserted 
by six MSS of H P (23, 55, 70, 106, 248, 253); after 
V.® again two lines by five MSS (the above without 
248); after v.^'^ and v.*'^ two lines, but only by two 
MSS (70, 253); after v.'"^ one lino by two MSS 
(hero, however, not 70 and 253, but 70 and 248); 
after v.^^* two lines by four MSS (70, 106, 248, 253); 
in v.^** two w’ords, dir’ aOr^y, by otic MS (70). How 
is thi.s possible if all go back to the same original? 
And the variation is increased by the second and 
third class of our witnesses, the ancient Versions 
and Patristic Quotations. 

vii. Veksions and Quotations.— (a) In the 

* «.n. O. H. Toy (art. * Ecclesiastious' in Encye. Jiibl. vol. ii. 
ool. 1173). 

f At present the Latin order Is found in the edition of 
Camerarius ; can this be meant V 

X Bretschnelder, p. 604 : ‘ Cum Compl. textu maxima ex parte 
consentit cotlex Augustanus, cuius Ie<’tione8 lloeschcliits in 
criticU mcrU b. v. nobis dedit, quod modo accurutius ac clarius 
fecisset volucrim. . . . quum . . . hand ruro lectiones, noque cas 
spernendas haberet, quorum nullum in reliquis deprehenditur 
vestigium.* That lloeachers co<lex E is identical with * Drusii 
MS Heideihergenso' Bretschneider failed to rccogni’/e. 

§ Edw. Hatch closes his examination of the text of Slrach 
with the remark, that os one of the points established by his 
Invostlgation will be acknowledged ‘ the inferior value of some 
of the more famous uncial MSS as compared with some cursives* 
(Eisayn, p. 2M1> 

I) One of the characteristic* of this MS is the insertion of 
about 130 glosses, to guard the text against misunderstanding, 
especially In chs. 1-30; see 1®^ b 2* 

and ^ irioH and /SXivfi* ^ /J^retta,, 4^ 

iXCnre»€, b, 6^ ipQiiv, 6®7 riAnAr<, 8® tvfMpSif, 13^0 

16^ b 17® 2® 

Interesting is 19^ ifXXottut yitf y/f§ret/ uMrmtm, becau.se 

the motive is quite the some os led to the addition of iJmk in 
Mt 5'*!. Some of them are found in the Syro-Hexaplaric MS 
under asterisks, one of these (5H) also in one of the Hebrew 
texts, others in the Latin texts. 


first place has to be mentioned the Syriac version 
by Paul of Telia (n, 616 A.D.), the so-called Syro- 
Hexanlar, preserved to us through the codex 
Syro-Hexaplaris Arnbrosianus. If wo retain the 
designation Syro-Hcxanlar, we must bear in mind 
that Siim h had no place in Origen’s Hexapla ; 
but in one particular respect this Syriac version 
reminds us of the Hexaida: one of the critical 
marks of Origon, the asteri.scus, appears also in 
Sirach, at least in its first part up to ch. 13. There 
are altogether 45 asterisks, ana they mark just 
some of the additions mentioned above. No Greek 
MS of Sirach seems to have been found as yet with 
asterisks; but there is scarcely a doubt that the 
asterisks were not added by Paul of Telia, but 
were taken over by him from the Greek MS which 
he translated. This MS contained, before the text 
of the book, the capitulation, which is found in the 
so-called Sgnojisis of Chrysostom (INIigne, Pair. Gr. 
Ivi. 575), and some good corrections of the printed 
text may bo gathered from it. Now the question 
arises the more : Where di<l these additions come 
from in this Greek cony ? Take the very first one, 
which has an asterisfe in n, V dr’ avriji, given in 
the text in Syriac as Jind on the margin, 

to remove any ambiguity, in Greek letters as 
AH ATTICS. Tnore is a slight difference between 
and the solitary Greek witness, from which this 
addition is known hitherto, Hoeschel’s Augustanus 
(70), inasmuch as the latter gives it after fxerd 
irdffTjs ffapKbi (‘aliinon agnosciint hasvoculas neque 
Athanasius Orat. 3. contra Arian.’), while p has 
it after xarA rijy ddaiy acroO. This makes no 
diflerence of sense; in both cases dr’ avr^s is a 
limitation of the preceding avr^y (retained by 
70 p): God does nob shed out His whole wisdom 
{adri^y) on all flesh, but only dr’ aiVriJs; it is a 
mere dogmatical correction ; but while appearing 
hitherto only in a single and late Greek MS—70 
is of the 15th cent.—it gains suddenly in strength 
when shown by p to be perhaps 1000 years older ; 
nevertheless it is a mere gloss, whidi might bo 
added by any copyist from his own brain, without 
any soureo. But what about the lines immedi¬ 
ately following, put in p under asterisks in quite 
the same way ?— 

and he give.s it to them that love him, 

^ the gift of the Lord is Wisdom, 

^ glorious, 

^ to them to whom he appears he deals 
it in his appearance ; 
or with the two lines after v.*-, 

the fear of the Lord is a gift from the Lord, 
for on love he raises patlis.* 

Both additions are found not in 70 alone, but in 
70 and 253. Where do these additions come 
from?t We must look for more witnesses— 
versions and quotations. 

The versions to be mentioned are the Armenian, 
Georgian, Ethiopic, Coptic, Arabic. 

On the Armeyiian version and its complicated 
history see PRE^ ii. 68, 69 { = Urtexty p. 128 f.); 
Ryssel, p. 129; Margoliouth - Edersheim, § ix.; 
Conybeare (vol. i. p. 153“) ; llerkenne, pp. 28-33. 
The older text rests on the .authority of a single 
MS, which breaks off at 42^*^, and has a lacuna from 
35^®-38^*, and several omissions besides— e,g, the 
whole of ch. 8. 

* That the critical marks are not absolutely to be tnisted is 
shown by these examples : in the first a line is placed under 
asterisk (‘ and he gives It,* etc.), which ougVit to l)e free from it; 
in the second, the second line (* for on love,* etc.) ought to have 
the asterisk. 

t Starting from the same observation, that some of the char¬ 
acteristic additions of the cursives 106, 248, 253 are to be found 
in the 8yr.'He.x. with asterisks prefixed, the editor of cod. 248 
raises (in a private communication to the present writer, 8th 
June 1001) the question : Is it possible that Sirach also was 
found in Origen's Hexapla, and tnat he knew a Hebrew original 
and compared the Greek text therewith t 
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On the Georgian version no more is known to the 
present writer than what is stated hj Holmes at 
the end of the Prmf, in Pent. : * In Bibliis Georgianis 
Mosciite curatis, liber Ecclesiastic! et duo libri 
Macchabaeorum, critico usui forte baud inser¬ 
vient.* 

The Palceo-Slavonic version, says Margoliouth, 

* follows a text similar to that of the Complu- 
tensian version, but with only a portion of the 
additions.* As in other books it is revised from a, 
the q^uestion must be put, whether this be not the 
case in Sirach also. 

Tke Ethiopic version was published in 1894 as 
the last worK of A. Dillmann ( Veteris Testamenti 
JEthiopici tomns quintus, quo continentur libri 
Apocryphif Barucn , . . Judith, Ecclesiasticus^ 
Sapientia . . . Berolini, 1897, 4to. On its confused 
state see Nestle, Marginalien, p. 68 ; Dillmann *8 
Epilogus, p. 113 If. ; Herkenne, pp. 33-38 : Margo¬ 
liouth believed he could find in a few places signs 
of contamination from the Syriac ( 8 ® 22 *® 38®^ etc.); ! 
but they are of rather doubtful character. 

Of Coptic versions the one in the Sahidic 
dialect is almost complete, existing in a unique 
MS of the 6 th cent, at Turin, and published by 
I*, de Lagarde in his jEgyptiaca (Gottingen, 1883 ; 
Anastatic reprint, 1897 ; see his Mittheilungen, i. 
p. 176 n.). From a MS in the Museo Borgiano, 
A. Ciasca published short fragments from chs. 

1 and 2 {Sacrorurn Bibliorurn fraginenta Copto- 
Sahidica, vol. ii. (1889) p. 218); and the same by 
E. Am61ineau {Fragments de la Version Th^baineae 
V^criture Ancien Testament, Parisiis, 1889), to¬ 
gether with two leaves from a MS at Berlin, con¬ 
taining 21 ®”*®*, supplying and emending 

some defects in Lagarde *3 codex (see Herkenne, pp. 
23-27, and Norb. Peters, Die sahidisch-kojdische 
Vhersetzung des Buches Ecclesiasticus avf ihren 
wahren Wert fur die Textkritik untersucht 
Freiburg, 1898).—A fragment in the Bohairic 
dialect (ch. 2 '*®) has been published by Lagarde, 
Orientalia, i. (1879) p. 69; the same piece with 
some more fragments (chs. 1. 4*®-5* 12^*-13^ 22^'^® 
237-14 24^”^*) by U. Bouriant, Recueil de travaux 
relntifs d la pfiilologie et d Varchtologie tgypticnnes 
et assyriennes, vol. vii. (Paris, 1886), p. 81 ft'.—One 
piece, finally, has been published by U, Bouriant 
in the dialect of Akhmim in the Mtmoires publics 
par Ics membres de la mission archAologique fran- 
ionise au Caire sous la direction de M, maspcro, I, 2. 
(I’aris, 1885), 255 ft’., containing 22^*-23®. 

In Arabic there seem to exist several versions. 
One MS, said to be corrected from the Greek, is 
preserved in the Medicean Library at Florence: 
in the Prologue the grandson is made to say that 
ho translated the work into Syriac. A com¬ 
pendium of the Arabic version in an imperfect 
state (5 pages) is pre.served, according to Mar¬ 
goliouth, in the Bodleian Library (Hunt. 260). 

'Mio version contained in Karshuni in cod. Syr. 
179, i., at Paris, is said to be due to Basilius, 
bishop of Tiberias, but goes back to the Syriac, 
not the Greek text of Sirach. 

All these versions, except the last, rest on the 
ronimon Greek text; and so do most of the 
quotations in Greek Fathers. An exceptional 
position among them is held by Clemens Alex- 
andrinus, whose quotations in important details 
agree with cod. 248, 253, and the monks Antonius 
and Maximus, 

Of greater importance than the other versions, 
and of greater value than for other parts of the 
Greek OT, is— 

( 6 ) The Latin Version, It is true that the sug¬ 
gestion first broached by the Roman Catholic 
<»mmentator Cornelius a Lapide (tl637. Comm, on 
Sirach, 2 vols., 1634), next mooted by Sabatier, 
then discussed in a special paper by Ernst Gottlob 
VOL. IV.— 35 


Bengel (1769-1826),* that the Latin version was 
based immediately on the lost Hebrew original, 
has turned out to be wrong; but even the latest 
investigation (H, Herkenne, de Veteris Latinm 
Ecclesiastici capitibus i-xliii, Leipzig, 1899) has 
arrived at the result: * Nititur Vetus Latina textu 
vulgar! groeco ad textum hebraicum alius recen- 
sionis Greece castigato.^ It is all the more to be 
regretted that its text has not yet been published 
in a satisfactory way. 

It is generally believed that the text in our 
ordinary editions of the Vulgate is the Old Latin 
untouched by Jerome.f But his expression * calamo 
temperavi * Joes not exclude, in our opinion, those 
stylistic emendations which we perceive when 
comparing the current Latin text with older docu¬ 
ments, eitner MSS or quotations,^ 

The most convenient edition of the Latin Vulgate 
is that of van Ess (pub. 1824), which gives on the 
margin the variations of the Sixtina and Clemen¬ 
tina after the Vatican editions of 1590, 1592, 1693, 
and 1598. 

Sabatier (see vol. ii. 63) reprinted the official 
text with the collation of tour MSS ‘optimaj 
notee ’ {ib, 389, * Corbeienses duos, unum Sangerman- 
ensem, & alium S, Theoderico ad Rhenium *). 
The Corbeiensis I. is now Paris 11,632 (9th cent.; 
Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, 104, 107); Sanger- 
manensis 15, now Paris 11,553 (9th cent.; Berger, 
66, 408). 

In 1740 J. Blanchinus published, in liis Vindicice 
canon, script, Vulaatce Latmce editionis, a collation 
of the codex Tdletanus, with Henten’s edition 
(1569); repeated in Migne, Pair, Lat, xxix. 985. 

After the collations of the Amiatinus by Heyse- 
Tischendorf (Lips. 1873) the whole text of this MS 
was published for Wisd. and Sirach by Lagarde, 
Mittn, i. 283-377 ; see also p. 191. 

Ph. Thielmann devoted to the Latin Sirach two 
articles in W6lfflin*8 Archiv, and showed that chs. 
44-50 were due to another hand than the rest of 
the book; the former of European, the chief part 
of African origin {Archiv fiir lat, Lexikogr, viii. 
601-561, ix. 2, 247 ff.); see vol. ii. p. 10. 

The text published by C. Douais {une ancienne 
version latine de VEccUsiastiqiie, Paris, 1895, 4to) 
is, according to Thielmann and Kennedy, an appar¬ 
ently Spanish text, a revision of the primitive 
African version (ch. 2P’-22**). In the judgment of 
the present witer it may bo just as well a new 
translation, independent of the former. 

Ph. Thielmann (‘Bericht fiber das gesammelte 
handschriftliche Material zu einer kritischen Aus- 
gabe der lateinischen t) bersetzungen biblischer 
Bficher des alten Testamentes* in Munchener 
Sitz.‘Ber., 1899, ii. 2, 205 ff.) gives for Sirach the 
collation of twenty-three MSS (1-4 Spanish, 5, 6 
Anglo-Saxon, 7-12 French before Charlemagne, 
13-16 St. Gall and Italy, 17-19 Theodulf, 20-23 
Alcuin), and specimens from fourteen MSS more; 
some fragments cod. Veron. i. and cod. Ambr. 
D. 60 f. (olim Bobb.) are of the 6th cent. But 
still older are the— 

Quotations of the Latin Fathers.-^A\\^- 
ustine’s Speculum is mentioned above ; it contains 
whole chapters from Sirach, and its text agrees 
closely with that of the codex Amiatinus; but 
other quotations in the writings of Augustine 

* ‘Ueber die muthmasaliche Quelle der alten lateinischen 
Ueberaetz.untf des Buches Sirach' in Kichhorn’s AUg9,mtine 
Biblioihek der hibl. Litt, 1796, viL pp. 832-804. 

t Eldersheim: ‘ Jerome tells us expressly that he had left the 
text of the Vetus Latina untouched {calamo temwravi) in the 
(apocmhal) Wisdom of Solomon, and in Sirach' (PrcBf, in edit, 
tibr. iuxta Sept, interpr., ed. Vallarsi, 10,486X 

t Oomp. the same expression on his version of the Latin 
Gospels in the EpiHiUa ad Damoium: *qu«> ne multum a 
lectionis T^atinas consuetudine discreparent, ita eala/mo temper^ 
avimus, ut his tantum qu» sensum videbantur mutare correotis, 
reliqua manere pateremus ut fueranU' 
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(collected by Sabatier and Lagarde) show strange 
variations. 

See, for Inetance, 15^ * laxarnentum peccandi*for‘8patium p.* 
(' spatium ’ also in the Speculum).* Not a single one ol hii MSS, 
as Thielmann Informs the present writer, has this word * laxa- 
mentum *; yet it is found for this passage also in that other 
Speculum falsely ascribed to Augustine, now called liber dc 
divinii gcnpturis (edited together with the former by WeihrichJ, 
and must for intenial reasons be considered os the original read* 
ing of the Latin version. 

For ‘opprobrium,’ 2028 , th\n SpeeuXum has ‘supervacuitas* 
(in no MS of Thielmann); further, 22‘<* *oonservationem’ in* 
stead of ‘ custodiam ’ (no Uiblical MS); Augustine * slgnaculum 
aHtutum' instead of ‘certum’; 2582 instead of * beatidcat virum 
suurn’ the Liber has ‘conscntit in angiistio viro suo’; in this 
case Oomplutonsis 1 agpreeing with it (onlv ‘ angustiis’); 288 in* 
stead of *dum caro sit servat iram' (r«^ £>) the LiJber has 
‘ccupit retinere Irani’ 29*1 we find in the Liber the 

imperative ‘animaMiuitarda" (=> yu4e.»^«0u/A*)0-«v), a word to be 
added to the new I'heeaurue Latvnae linguae for * animo fortior 
esto’ of the Vulgate, or ‘anlmcequior eato* of Compl. 1, Metz 7 
(first hand, second hand«■ Vulgate). Here we have three stages 
of subsequent revisions. 

The greatest surprise is SI®. By a comparison with the Syriac 
it seemed clear that instead of we must read 

and wkm,vv)drietTm instead of wXna-dtietrai (see Ball, Variorum 
Apocrypha', Nestle, Marginalien, p. 66. The RV does not 
niaterndly alter the AV: ‘he that followeth destruction shall 
have the fill of it’): ‘qui inse()uitur destructionem replebitur 
ea*: for this the Liher has ‘qui ina multa, in [Win implanaln- 
tur,* i.s., Just os proposed, haetpa. and wXm,\ifi6r,rixtLt. Of all 
M8S collated by 'nuclinann, only the first hand of Metz 7 has 
preserved a remembrance of tins rendering, reading *mulla in 
xUii inplicaOUur* (siu).t 

Now tlio questions arise—(1) How have this quo¬ 
tation and Uie codex of Metz preserved this true 
reatliiig? (2) How <lid the wrong text iind its way 
into all the other MSS ? Is the latter circumstance 
due to an intentional revision, and may this re¬ 
vision have been made through Jerome? The 
former may be due cither to a Greek MS which pre- 
.served the original text, or to recourse to the Syriac 
version, or to derivation from the original Hebrew.^ 

In all cases the importance of it in its original 
form and of the early quotations is evident~the 
worse therefore the neglect of these studies; but 
still more evident is the value of the Syriac and 
the Hebrew texts. 

viii. The Svbiac Text.— In his edition of the 
JAbri Veteris 7'cstainenti Apocryphi (or deutero- 
canonici, as he wished to read afterwards) syriace 
(1861), Lagarde gave to Sirach the lirst place, to 
show that he believed with Bendtsen {specimen 
cxercitationum criticarum in V, T. libros apocry- 
phoa e scriptis patrum et antiquis versionibus, 
Gottingen, 1789), that tliis version was not made 
from the Greek, but from the ‘Hebrew* (see 
Lagarde, Symin. i. 88, 17 ; Mitth, i. 191). As this 
view is now almost universally accepted—it was 
still debated by Brctsclmeider and rritzsche—it 
need no longer be ]»roved. The question is only 
whether the translation was not influenced, like 
otlier books in the Fesliitta, here and there by the 
Greek version, and whether its text has come 
down to us in good preservation. 

It was first published in the great Polyglot 
Bibles of Paris and London,—in the latter on the 
basis of three MSS of Ussber and Pococke ; then 
by Lagarde from the cod. 12,142 in the British 

* The variations are partially mere lexical: 488 * veritos ’ in- 
Rtcud of ‘iustitia’; 688 ‘jinien’ in»tead of ‘gradus’; 14^2 'sax^u- 
liun’ instead of ‘munduH’; others tou<'h the sense or even the 
underlying Greek text, oh :1818 ‘ Hectet/orfifudiiwm’ i-irxiy) 
against *fieotet eervicem' ^)- 

t Another trace of this recuUng is found in the 26th epistle 
of Paulinus (pw 167c): *qui tcrrcna.s posseshiones coiicupiscit, 
in illis iniplanabitur.’ Sabatier, who quotes this passage, 
remarked : ‘at hseo postrema ex alio loco clesuinpta videntur.’ 

i For mere conjectural e»uimdation the rendering seems too 
clever, or rather not clover enough, for the proper meaning 
of 2iMfd/>4»«*proi)erty' has not bevn rccogniz«^ It is quite 
the same with tne preservation of the original order in cha 
ai-36 in X. This may be due either to the fact that X was 
nuule from a Greek M8 which was independent of the one from 
N^hif-h our present O texts are derived, or it may have been 
rcHtored after the Syriac or after the Hebrew. % shares some 
of the strangest misspcllitigs with O ; see 4323 * dnminus Jhetui ’ 
instead of ‘ itieuiae' (in the otliciol Vulg.). 


Museum, which belongs to the 6th cent, (with a 
collation of Walton’s text), and lies before us 
further in Ceriani’s photo-lithographic reproduction 
of tlie codex Ambrosianus of about the same age 
(Milano, 1876-83, folio). It suffered, of course, 
some textual corruptions, but on the whole there 
are no such difficulties as arise in connexion with 
(Sc and 11. The other question whether it was 
influenced by must, it seems, be answered in the 
affirmative. This may have been the case already 
when the version was made, or at a later thougli 
very early and only partial revision. The former 
view seems the more probable (see Ryssel, p. 253). 
It is a drawback for our purposes that & is rather 
a paraphrase than a version; nevertheless, the 
great progress made in the explanation of Sirach 
by Margoliouth - Edersheim dei)ends on the use 
made especially of S for tlie corroboration or 
correction of Gr and the restoration of the original 
Hebrew. These two texts were, so to speak, our 
K6ntgen apparatus, enabling us to see the Hebrew 
text underlying them. 

ix. The Hebrew Texts. —Especially among 
those w’ho knew the precarious state of the present 
Greek, Latin, and Syriac texts of Sirach, the 
surprise and joy were great when the nows spread 
that a fragment of the original Hebrew text liad 
been discovered, and when, after its publication, 
more and more parts of a Hebrew Sirach came to 
light, of which in the Church at least, since the 
days of Jerome, nobody had heard or seen any¬ 
thing, while even among the Jews few scattered 
quotations had survived, partially in Hebrew and 
partially in Aramaic (see their collection in C-N). 
It is impossible to notice all that has been pub- 
lislied on tliese finds. Suffice it to say that after 
the first private communication (see above, p. 539*) 
the first public announcement appeared in the 
Academy of 16th May 1896. (1) The first publication 
of the text was in the Expositor^ July 1896, 1-15 
(see on it D, S. Margoliouth in the same periodical, 
Aug., 140-157) ; (2) then came nine leaves, which 
had found their way into the Bodleian Library, 
published by Cowley and Neubauer, 1897, and re¬ 
published by li. Smend [Abhandlungen der K, Ges, 
der JFiss, zu Gottingen^ N.F. ii. 2); after this (3) the 
chief publication of Taylor-Schechter (Camb. 1899), 
containing, besides fourteen pages from the first 
MS (now called B), eight i>ages from a new MS, 
now called A ; (4) in the Jewish Quarterly Review 
for Oct. 1899, G. Margoliouth gave four pages 
from MS B, acquired by the British Museum; 
(5) I. L^vi published in the Revue des Etudes 
Juives for Janvier-Mars, 1900, two pages from a 
third MS (C) and two from a fourth MS (D), both 
in the library of the Consistoiro Israelite at Paris. 
The JQR for April 1900, finally, gave four pages 
of MS A published by E. N. Adler and four of 
MS C by S. Schechter (6, 7), and (8) in the number 
for July 1900 (p. 68811.) two pages of C belonging 
to M. uaster. All the publications were at last 
brought together most conveniently—if it may be 
called convenient to study tom and faded leaves 
of Hebrew MSS—in a splendid publication, Eac- 
similes of the Fragments hitherto recovered of the 
Book of Ecclesiasticus in Hebrew (Oxford and Cam¬ 
bridge, MDCCOCI, 60 plates in case).* C, it should 
be added, consists only of excerpts (see p. 548**). 

But in the meantime—between the second and 
third publications—there had suddenly fallen a 
bitter drop into the general joy. D. S. Margo¬ 
liouth, who had published in 1890 as his Inaugural 
Lecture an Essay on the place of Ecclesiasticus in 
Semitic Literature^ and before that time had con¬ 
tributed largely to the commentary of Edersheim, 
declared in a paper on The Origin of the ‘ Original 

• With ‘ New York, Frowde, 6 dollars,' mentioned by W. Mufl»> 
Amolt in the Thcol. and Sem. Lit. for 1900, p. 82. 
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Hebrew* of Ecclesiasticus (Parker, 1899, 20 pp.), 
that the newly-discovered Hebrew was not the 
oriL^inal, but a retranslation ; a certain reading, 
43'% appeared to him to be a translation of a 
cormijption of a Persian translation of a coi'rupt 
reading in tlie Greeks the work of a Jew, whose 
native language was Arabic, about the 10th cent. 
He closed his paper with the remark that ‘Mrs. 
Lewis by her precious discovery has hit biblical 
criticism harder than it was ever hit before, or is 
ever likely to be hit again. For, the next time we 
proceed to parcel out Isaiah, will not our very 
street boys call out to us, “You who misdate 
by 1300 years a document before you, what do 
you know of the dates of the Prophecies and 
Psalms ** ? * 

Startling even as this was, a similar verdict was 
pronounced by such a scholar as Bickell, who in 
earlier years had discovered under the Greek dis¬ 
guise that the closing chapter must have been an 
alphabetical poem (‘ Ein alphabetisches Lied Jesus 
Si radios. Nachgewiesen von G. B.* in Z. f hath, 
Tlieologie, vi. 319-333), and had tried to restore the 
very metres of the Hebrew (‘Die Strophik des Ec¬ 
clesiasticus * in Zeitschrift fiir die Kunde des Mor- 
(jenlandes, 1892, 87-96). Bickell published his view 
in a short paper on this alphabetical poem (‘Der 
hebriiische Sirachtext cine Riickubersetzung,* ib. 
1899,251-256). Other scholars took upthe cliallenge 
of Prof. Margoliouth—among them Th. Ndldeke 
(‘ Bemerkungen zum hebraischen Ben Sira * in 
ZA'nV XX. [1900J 81-94); Smend {ThLZ, 1899, 
col. 506); M. D. Gibson {The Record^ June 23,1899, 
p. 641); Ed. Kdnig in a series of papers in the 
Expos. Times^ 1900, and separately (see Literature, 
6, at end of i>rescnt art.) and in other periodicals; 
see Muss-Arnolt, p. 33. 

Fortunately, the now documents which came to 
light afterwards enable us to place our judgment 
on a broader basis. The four MSS seem to Le all 
of about the same age, the 11 th cent. D is 
apparently the oldest of them, but even on C 
Adler remarked : ‘ From a comparison of paper 
and character with my earliest fragment from the 
Genizah, dated 832, there is nothing to induce one 
to assume that its date is later.* Some passages 
of Sirach occur in these four MSS twice, a few 
even three times. Now if to use this symbol 
for the Hebrew texts— were the original, the MSS 
of must agree, —apart, of course, from such 
transcriptional variations as are common to the 
transmission of works before the invention of 
Gutenberg,—according to the rule laid down by 
Jerome on the Latin texts of the Gospels as 
compared >vith the Greek, veruin non esse quod 
variat. But what do we find? One of the first 
venses now lying before us in two MSS of is 

jxh taOi \iu}v iv ry {v.l. rj olKl<f.) crov 

Kal ^avracrioKoiruv toU otK^rais <rov, 

it Noli esse sicut leo in domo tua; 

evertens domesticos tuos et opprimens 
subiectos tibi. 

Sb nm aa 2^3 ainn nV 

Tni'ayn S'm'i 

‘ be not a dog in thy house, 

and rebuking khA fearful in thy works* 

Nobody doubted that * its ximw* and *a dog* went back to an 
original '57^, read 3^9 by S, and that * as a lion * was right. 
A^ain, In the second ^member it appeared necessary to seek a 
coinmon Hebrew equivalent for on the one hand, 

and ‘ rebuking and (earful * on the other; further, for ‘ slaves * 
and * works.* The latter was, so it seemed, found easily: 
from would ss * slaves,* from (Elc works*; the 

other was more difficult to guess, because is a 

hapax ley<nnenon in the Greek Bible, and a rare word, with 


doubtful meaninjg; some good examples of it from Ecclesiastical 
, authors may be found in the edition of HoescheL* 

And now for the texts of — 

A ^r \^22 3*733 'nn hm 

•;n3t(‘7D3 »n*nDi -jio 

C 'jn'33 nnK3 *nn 

imi 3 y hv insnm 

t.e. A ‘ be not like a dog in thy house, 

and [-—?] and fearful in thy labour* 

C * be not like a strong lion\ in thy house, 
and raging over thy works.*X 
Can there be any doubt that A agrees with ^ and 
C with ? Compare especially the second clause, 
where ^ has two words, A has also two, § C for one 
word of (Hr has one word. What is more natural than 
the conclusion that A and C are not the original, 
but dependent upon S and (K, retranslations, as 
Margoliouth affirmed of B? But we must not be 
too rash : we ask. How would a late Jewish trans¬ 
lator hit upon rnsriD to render so obscure a word 
as ipaPTatTLOKOTrCby ^ mo is rare in biblical Hebrew 
(Gn 49% Jer 23^^); it suits the context very well; 
it might be easily confounded with 3 nD ‘ fear,* and 
thus explain the rendering of 5 , and it is a 
favourite word Avith Sirach (see g 8 ® 19® 4 inmg. 
4010 mg.^ 5 19® 23^* ; it may therefore have 

preserved the original.\\ This supposition gains 
probability from a comparison of Zeph 3®*® ‘her 
princes are lions in her midst . . , her prophets are 
D'lqb,* where the two words stand together just as 
here in clause a and h. Schecliter has shown that 
the whole text of is full of allusions to the 
OT (cf. p. 648**: 11®® a reminiscence of Gn 42®). 
These are used, of course, also by pious Jews of 
later times ; but when the grandson testifies in his 
prologue that his grandfather ‘ having given him¬ 
self to the reading of the Law and the Prophets 
and the other books of our fathers, and having 
gained great familiarity therein, was drawn on 
also himself to write somewhat pertaining to 
instniction and wisdom,* why should we hesitate 
to consider those characteristics as belonging to 
the original ? 

Take the next verse which lies before us in two 
MSS of Jt?— 

4®' (!& ph h "x^lp <rov iKTeraplvyj eh rb \apeTv 
Kal iv Tif) dirodiddpai avrearaX/ulpij. 

& 3DDV SO'B'D Kinn 

nD'cp Kinm 

• In the Thesaurus of Stephanus-Hose * Eccl 4 * and * Sir 483 * 
are (quoted as different passages I The wroncf form ^vraeri*- 
is translated suspieax by Grotlus. Noblllus ifives arrs- 
ptioius ; even Ryssel translates as If it came from siuvttp, * Ge- 
^nsterseher/i.s. argwbhnisch, misstrauiseb ohne thatskchlichen 
Grund. AV *frantick* (see vol. IL 66), RV ‘fanciful*; Frankol 
translated ‘cruel* (for ‘lion* ; p n'sq'p; * boister¬ 
ously rebukeful* (whether influenced by S? or reading 
on the Coptic see Herkenne, who thoufi^ht for O of some word 
from (Job 41*), for % of (Is 10*3), and adduced 

from the Apophthegmata Anionii et Maximi, p. 602 (‘morosut’) 
if r#7f oix. row xml rmwufiSp r$ltf iwxupUve rcu (—X). 
t The Hebrew word is different from K'3*7. 
t Or slaves, if we derive mny from (Job 1*), as sugr- 
gested to the present writer by Dr. Driver, and independently 
to the editor by Dr. A. B. Davidson. 

§ The first of them nno is not clear; see C-N and B {SE, 
1900, 878); the latter compares Ps 60*. We suspect a corrup¬ 
tion of ’ll! = see Expos. Times, xi. 830 note; for nyno R 
proposes pn)^ or pj^ ‘ xuwartend, langsam * 1 
I The passage is discussed with a different result by Taylor 
(JThSt, i. 676). He considers aryeh and K3'no mithyari to 
be the original ; (8 may have turned the latter into nitviO; * the 
synonymous ^nfino with a olerical error accounts for incnO 0.* 
The first two suppositions are natural, but when, where, and 
why should mypD hare been turned Into infinO, so as to arrive 
at THfino? 
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p agrees in the first clause completely with in 
the second it has 

KD'Sp V:£d‘?1 


Now take A and C— 

A nnpV nmns ii’ Mn Vm 

jno imi ns'.upi 

C /IKS?*? nos?iD Mn *?M 

miBp nyai 

that is to say : instead of a common original we 
have two versions differing more from one another 
than the two Syriac, every won! for which there 
is more than one Hebrew equivalent available being 
rendered difl'erently— 


stretch out tj nns and 
receive npS and kc'J 

in limn and nya 

give (back) |/u and 3's?n 

shut pep and lep 


A third passage is— 

5 ®^ ifli kolI /IT} TTopcuou iu Td<TT} droaTTip 
^ ^3*? KJsnm 

A nSnty Tn naai 

C ‘?’3s? Sd*? 'i‘?n ‘?Ki 


A is translated by Taylor, * and turning the way 
of the stream,’ C agrees with ®r. 

Further, v.“— 

A Dna 2 Vfn nn !)"iKai 

C nji33 njyn njy ti-ik 31 


C = (Kr with the addition 6pd'f/v^ which is found only 
in 248, 253 and p sub Jj; 

^ ‘?*?DDT p T 2 * through him that is speak- 

A 

A Kan 1V2 

0 nan nn 

tflr 7 } irrwerts aurwv 

p.n*? Kon ‘ throws them down * 

'inhso 


;S 

A 

C 


(C being, of course, a corruption of A). 

7^ (Fi Sibprjcrai avTT)v 

.nnn give her 
A man join her 

C nnai grant her.* 


What follows from these passages? That the 
question is a very complicated one. Not even of 
C is it possible to say that it is a simple retrans- 
lation of <&, for even in C there are passages 
which are at variance witli (ffi. On the other 
hand, it is equally impossible to maintain that Jl? 
has preserved everywhere the original, independent 
of CEr and TJiere are passages in ^ which can¬ 
not be explained in any other way than by the 
supposition that they rest on a corrupt and glossed 
text, sometimes of l!ir, sometimes of 

A passage which, for the present writer at least, 
is perfectly convincing is— 

‘ The wickedness of a woman . . . darkenoth 
her countenance like sackclothf AV (mg. ‘ Or, like 
a bear’), KV as a bear docth (without even men¬ 
tioning the other reading). 


* 7a» AO poy K!/n na Ksin, O mu ir^ nrixixAf ipytf fiiyu, 
S N'p^cry plDn, AO poy kijM ; * and the trouble (or strife, see 
S-T p. 47) haa ifone*; rt. tho witty thoutfh rude Bayinir 
of Schopenhauor at the death of an old woman whom he had 
to care for; ol/it anus, abit onus. It Is clear that here O cannot 
rest on (B. 


(SB. etc. tl>s adKKov ; S ws Apsos, 

it combining both readings; tanquam ursus et 
quasi saecum. 

& , . , * makes pale the face of her husband and 
makes it black like the colour of a sack) *; * now 
C has an*? mpn * makes black {his or her ; the 
letters are tom away) face ... to a bear.* 

All rules of textual criticism (the general one : 
scriptioni proclivi prmstat ardua, and the special 
one for Sirach, the agreement between (Sr and 
must be nought, or C is here the retranslation cf a 
corrupt Gre^ text. 

The close connexion of C with (& is corroborated 
by other passages. The very first words preserved 
in C—it begins 4^ (inoan hk) pspn, for which A has 
the synonymous rs:«n—do not occur, it is true, in 
the received Greelc text, but in the MSS 106, 248, 
253 (c); C even preserved such glosses (mentioned 
above, p. 644“) as 6 ^^ yLvovraxi>s (C |'<3) = ?) ty dspo- 
daei aov + dyad^ (C naiB = 106, 248, 253 p), Kal iv 
/jLOLKpoOv/ilg. <f>0^yyov dir6Kpi(Tiy-\-6p$'^p (C nji33 = 248, 
253p5fc). 

Again, all rules of textual criticism are nought 
if such additions be not glosses, and glosses added 
to the Greek, not to the original Hebrew text; and 
yet they occur in C. therefore, is dependent 

—partially at least—on a glossed text of (!&, as it 
is represented by 248, 253. 

It is to be hoped that scholars will agree in this, 
and they may do so the more because this con¬ 
cession aoes not decide the question for the other 
MSS ABB, nor even for the whole content of C; 
C being an exception also in this respect, that it 
does not give a continuous text, but mere excerpts 
from chs. 4^-7^ 18^'-20’; then come suddenly 
3719 . 23. 34 . 28^1 followed by 20^*, and, finally, 25®-2G^ 

If 150 is chiefly dependent on (G, there abound 
in the other MSS JI|ABD traces of the influence 
of especially in so - called doublets^ passages 
appearing twice. Cf. 11^— 

In (& we have two lines— 

II^p3i^ Oripevrrjs iy /caprdXX<p, oCrws KapSla virepip 
ipdyov’ 

Kal U3S KardaKOTTos ixi^XlTrst, irTuaiy, 

In IL three— 

sicut perdix inducitur in caveam (v.l. foveam) 

et ut caprea in laqueo, sic et cor superborum 

et sicut prospector videos casum sui. 

In ^ five- 

like a partridge caught in a cage is the heart 
of tho proud, 

and like a spy who looks on the fall; 

How many are the init^uities of the ungodly I 
[cf. (S v.^j 

like a dog which enters into every house and 
robs, 

so enters the ungodly into every house and 
disturbs. 

In six or more— 

As a bird caught in a cage so is the heart of 
a proud man ; 

As a wolf that lieth in wait to tear. 

How many aie the iniquities of the covetous 
man I 

As a dog is he among those that eat in tho 
house. 

* It is difficult to understand how Bickell, Zockler, Ryssol, 
RV could prefer the heat, which crept in from the mentioniiijf 
of lion ana dragon in the context; S being independent of 0 
decides for the sack; and then compare parallels like Bev 
©13^ but especially 1 Clem, ad Cor. 8, k/jM^rnti vfjJif , . . /mXa- 
tirtptu ratxjMv; see on these variants Nestle, Marginalien, 
p. 61. 

t It is owing to this insertion that wo have these fragments 
three times in B, G, D, with slight variations. 
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He doeth violence to all . . . 

The covetous man coraeth and maketh strife 
in all their goods ; 

The tale-bearer lieth in wait as a bear for 
the house of the scorners ; 

And as a spy he seeth nakedness. 

On the two lines of dSc Bochart has written a 
whole chapter in his Ilierozoicum. More than one 
article would be necessary on the correspondence 
between Karda-Koiroi (and its equivalents = 

2 KT= 3 n) and the other equivalents. It seems clear 
that the dog 3^3 owes its existence to the KdpraWos 
= 31 ^ 1 . 

On the ailments adduced Iw Margoliouth from the Persian 
we must refer to Noldeke (ZA TW 1900, p. 94); on the question 
raised by Margoliouth, whether the Sepher ha^jaluy^ which 
betrays knowledge of the Cairene texts, is by Saadfa or not; and 
on the age of the Talmudic quotations from Ben-Sira, cf. the 
papers of Margoliouth on the one hand, and Konig, Schechtcr, 
Abrahams, Boc-her, Harkavy, etc., on the other (see literature). 

But that even in C fragments of the original are 
preservedt see above on 7*®. Wliat Jew of later 
times, who had nothing before him except ®r, 
dvyar^pa Kal tap rereXcKuis fxlya. tpyov^ COuld 
have hit on pop n 2 NJ<in? Even witli the help 
of SS it would have been difficult to arrive at this 
text. But there are passages whore oilers read¬ 
ings different alike from (J5 and 

A good example occurs in the very first leaf dis¬ 
covered of JlJ, 40^®— 

(Dr I’ony atnrdpKOVi ipydrov yXvKavO'j^aerai 

Kal virkp d/jL^drepa 6 cvplaKojv $r)cravp6r» 

The very context shows that (Hr is wrong; in¬ 
stead of tlie one member atrrdpKovs ipydrov there 
must have been two. Grotius, Grabo, Fritzsche, 
AV, 11V, inserted Kai and spoiled the sense; for 
the life of the atfvdpKps is sweet {ipse suis pollens 
opibns^ Lucretius), but not that of the working man, 

gave no help ; for the first member is wanting. 
What a pleasure, then, to read in — 

IpnQ' 3320 p' 

a life of wine and strong drink is siveet; cf. the 
same pair in v.^® in where (!& had oTvos Kal 
pLovaiKd = r^, and 5 *<P'ny noon *oId wine.* And 
what a surprise to find on the margin an additional 
(though wrong) reading ; ‘ 73*7 onv (C-N = ‘ that excels 
in prudence*; but onr perhaps=ai>r<lp^c77s). The 
grandson mistook ‘strong drink * for oi'lPV' 
‘hired worker.*What a surprise, again, to find 
the whole margin of this leaf covered with various 
readings, spellings, notes—one in Persian referring 
to a different MS. 

V.^, where we had read in (!!& that ‘better than 
wine and music is the love of wisdom,"^ in ^ * better 
than old wine the love of a friend^ wo now find 
that the grandfather had written, ‘Wine and 
strong drink make the heart exult, but the love 
of lovers (on’i^) is above them all.* 

Surely it is not going too far to say that with 
the finding of these texts a new period begins in 
the history of our book. Where we liitherto were 
bid (7“) to bow down the neck of our children from 
their youth [Kdixypai rbv rpdxpXov aiirujv —but rbv 
rpdxnXop avTwv is correctly omitted by IL and 
Clemens Alexandrinus (i. 186, 2, ed. Dind.t),—we 
are now advised to marry them early {5b J§AO=:con¬ 
fusion between nv and kit). 

It is neither possible nor necessary to go on 
multiplying examples of this kind. A great field 

*Baoher, Ryssel, Smend are not satisfied with *wine and 
strong drink.’ Bacher, comparing Ex 6U, wishes to read 

* who can sleep and has work *; Ryssel with Smend, 35 ^ 
33bl * who has plenty, and has paying work.* 

t The agreement between X and Clement if of great import¬ 
ance. 
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waits for patient M’orkers. ^The task for future 
editors of Sirach will be to compare most care¬ 
fully—(1) the witnesses for (MSS,* Versions, 
Quotations t); (2) the witnesses for Sb — on the 
whole, an easy task; (3) the witnesses for J^abod. 
and the quotations to be compared with eacn other, 
where there is more than one, then with <Hr^. 
The text, in translation, would have to be given 
in parallel columns : in the middle what is common 
to all, at the right and the left the variations, at 
the bottom woifld be shown how the variations 
originated. 

On the language of f3 see in C-N p. xxxlff. the ‘Glossary of 
Words not found in the Hebrew of the OT, or found in it only 
in the passages quoteil or referred to ’; and cf. Noldeke {ZATW, 
1900, p. 94), who was at first in favour of the Oxf, tleb. Lex. 
beginning to take notice of Ben Sira, but afterwards thought 
it a safer course that his words should be gathered into an 
Appendix. The Concordance to the Septuagint by Ilatch- 
Kedpath promises for the second jmrt of the Supplement ‘ A 
Short Concordance showing the Hebrew equivalents to the 
Greek in the lately discovered fragments of Ecclesiastious.* 
This will bo very welcome. To learn what interesting questions 
are raised, see, for instance, n^na pi 3 K>=i/fcw*/>iir ipp^rr^nu^it 
1882(C) luyn Tpi^4 ); D'D3C»»/LH>t 87»8 (cf. Gn 4822); 

V'Vy (see I. Low, ‘Marginallen *u Kohut’s Aruch’ in Semitio 
Studies in Metnory of A. Kohut, p. 374); D*J£3X 6027 with *J3W 
608 and Pr 26®. The similarity to the language of the *Pai- 
tarilm,' the late Jewish hymn-writers, seems to militate against 
the originality of 1b; but oven Schechtcr cannot deny It: *If 
he thought like a llabbi, he wrote like a Paitan’ (cf. Toy in 
Kncye. Bibl. p. 1167 f.; I). Strauss, Sprachl. Sttui. zu den heh. 
Siraehfragmenten, Zurich, 1900; W. Bacher, Die dltesU Ter- 
minol. derjiid. Sohr\ftauslegung, Leipzig, 1899, p. 207). 

X. Contents and Theology.— 1. It is clear 
that in many details our views about the contents 
of the book must be revised since the recent finds; 
but on the whole the standpoint of the book has 
been correctly estimated. It has been considered 
as the chief monument of primitive Sadduceisrn, 
and this found corroboration in an unexpected 
way. 

C. Taylor wrote (1877) in the first edition of the Sayings of 
the Jewish Fathers: ‘ It has been suggested, with a certain 
plausibility, that the Book Ecclus. approximates to the stand¬ 
point of tho primitive ^^'duqim as regards its theology, its 
saceidotalism, and its want of sympathy with the modern 
Soferlin. The name of Fzra is significantly omitted from its 
Catalogue of Worthies.’ At the same time he called attention 
to the fact that tho Book of the Sadducees and the Book of Ben 
Kira are placed side by side on the ‘Index Expurgatorius’ 
(Sank. 1006). It must bavo been gratifying to be able to publish 
twenty years later, at the end of the Hebrew Ben Sira, a hymn, 
not to be found in the earlier texts, which ends writh praise of 
the Sons of Sadok. See S-T p. 41, the hymn (after ch. WI 2 )— 

*0 give thanks unto the Lord, for he is good ; 

For his mercy endureth for ever.’ 


O give thanks unto him that maketh to bud a bom for the 
house of David; 

For his mercy endureth for ever. 

O give thanks unto him that chose the sons of Sadok to bs 
priests; 

For his mercy endureth for ever.’ 

jn3S pnx ’:33 nnuS. 

* Special attention is due, amongst these, to those of the longer 
recension, called * Alexandrian * by Ryssel; cf. A. Schlatter, Das 
rufugeftmdene hebrdische Stuck aes Sirach. Der Glossator dss 
griechischen Sira4ih und seine Stellung in der Qeschichts der 
jildischen Theologie, GUtersloh, 1897 f =«* Beitrkge ssiir Fbrderung 
christiicher Theologle,’ 1. 6, 6). On the passage 2618^-, especially 
‘the tower of death ’ (=2 Mac 18^; Valerius Maximus, ix. 2), see 
Nestle, Marginalien^ p. 62. 

t On the quotations of Clement see esp. O. Stahlin, Clemens 
Alexandrinus und die Septuaginta (Niirnberg, 1901, Progr.), 
pp. 46-58 ; note in 1822 fMKpSL. 

X uMftpev i.pp. all Greek MSS ; most a->U»wru. four xWtii or 
kxKofrru. one rttiru ; instead of letrpit Hitzig and the corrector 
of 8 Urpiv ; AV ' The physician cutteth off a long disease ’: RV 
* It is s, long disease, the physician mocketh ’; X, combining 
both readings, ‘ Languor proilxior grnvat medicum; brevem 
languorero prsecidit medlcus’; © ‘and his bowels the physician 
tears’(K3»); but, with Herkenne, we may perhaps read mia 
Adler’s translation of X> (‘of course quite tenta¬ 
tive ’) is, ‘ A trace of disease that maketh the physician serene * 
(3'nk'). It seems best to combine the translation of Hittif 
with the reading : ‘ A little disease baflBes the physician.’ 
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2. Amorijj former descriptions of its contents see 
especially T. K. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, or Tht 
Wisdom of the OT, 1887, pp. 17d-198, 247 (ch. i.: 
The wise man turned Scribe—>Sirach’8 moral teach> 
ing; ch, ii.; liis place in the movement of 
thought); then tlie Introduction of Edersheim, 
and now the article of C. H. Toy (Encyc, Bibl. 
1164-1179). 

3. In its form and substance the book is a fine 

example of Hebrew literature, with its 

lights and shadows. It is no longer the prophet 
that speaks in it, neither the prophetic speaker 
of earner times, nor even the prophetic writer like 
Ezekiel or Malachi; nor is it apoef like the author 
of Job; on the other hand, the Rabbi of the Tal¬ 
mud has not yet taken their place; there is 
scarcely a trace of Ilaggadah and Halachah in the 
book. The author is full of respect for the religious 
literature of the past; he knows himself to bo an 
epigone, but nevertheless he dares to give some- 
tlung of his own. He does not preach as yet from 
given texts (33^**' I awaked up last of all, as one 
that gathereth after the grape-gatherers; by the 
blessing of the Lonl I profited (got ahead) and filled 
my winepress like a gatherer of grapes’; cf. also 
the Prologue). What he has to give is Ifokmah, 
Wisdom, an outcome of that Divine Wisdom which 
is from the Lord, and is with Him for ever, but 
given by Him to them that fear Him, especially 
among His chosen people Israel (17^^®^‘ 24'^*^-). But 
the author does not dwell long in those lofty 
regions, but turns himself to the wisdom of daily 
life, giving counsels for all kinds of emergencies, 
and communicating his observations on men and 
women, rich and poor, high and low. 

4. The l>ook has not received, apparently, its 
final shape ; its contents at least are so varied and 
loosely arranged that it is difficult to give a table 
of contents. 

See the hcadingit, whi<'h are partially preserved in the book 
itself, in the Greek text from onwards (\ytipctru» 

\ ‘21i7 TMibi/ct c-rcuMTtt \ 241 eitvtcru I 

301 iftpi ritttivii ; ^^wtpt (ipai/jLo:rai¥ ; 44' llecripw D/xyu ; 611 

uUv ^up<kx) I the capitulations placed before the book m 
ancient Greek and Latin texts; the Synopsis of psoudo-Ohry- 
sostom; the hoa<linK9 of the AV, which are dropped instead of 
revised in the ItV ; careful superscriptions in the German trans¬ 
lation of Uyssel; the attempts in the Comm, to find out a plan 
of the book. 

But it would be a pleasant task to give more 
than a sketch of its moral and religious teachings. 

{a) The author’s idea of God shows an interest¬ 
ing combination of Jewish piety and Greek nliilo- 
Ronhy, the former decidedly predominating. What 
Eaersheim considered, on account of its pantheistic 
ring, as a bold later addition of the younger Siracido, 
namely 43^ ‘Wo may speak much and yet come 
short: wherefore in sum he is alV (t6 tcov 
avrds), is found in JL], and means nothing more than 
that God is to be found in all His work; it does 
not deny His unity or personality, which is emphas¬ 
ized by the new reading in 42’^^ * he is one from 
everlasting * (el? instead of fws or d>s or 6s). God is 
the absolute Lord, the righteous judge, the wise 
ruler, rich in forbearance, though the full concep¬ 
tion of Divine fatherhood finds no expression 
(18“>'^-). 

{b) Of angels and demons there is scarcely any 
mention, rj^uito in agreement with the Sadducean 
standpoint; the central idea is the personilied 
Wisdom, which is seen in nature and history, 
especially in the history of Israel, first of all in 
the La%o, The prominence given to the Law, both 
its moral and ritual parts, is one of the features 
which distinguish Ben Sira from Proverbs, leading 
over to the later Kabbinism. But from the latter 
our author is far removed, especially in his attitude 
towards the heathen world. He does not despise 
it, like the Pharisees, nor does he expect any 


special manifestation of Jahweh for the benefit of 
His people or the conversion of the nations. As 
regards the individual, he speaks neither of the 
resurrection of the body nor of the immortality of 
the soul —ddauaala occurs only in the glossed text 
19'® yvQjis tvToXCiv Kvplou iraidela ol voioOvret 

tA dpeard ai/r^ ddayaoLas 54ySpoy Kapirovyrat ; see on 
this point especially Schlatter, pp. 110, 176of 
death and Sheol he thinks like the psalmists. 

5. A much larger space is taken up in the book 
by the ethical and social teachings. Through their 
pointed form many of Ben Sira’s sayings have 
remained popular. Much, of course, is to be 
taken cAim grano salis ; to guard against mis¬ 
understanding, the glosses have been added in 
MSS like 248, 253. The author is ‘generally 
acute, sometimes a little cynical, never pessimistic’ 
(Toy, Lc. 1178). Most unfavourable is his judg¬ 
ment on the female sex (25'^*^-); friendly is that on 
physicians (ch. 38); he docs not desi)ise wine and 
music. A great r61e is played by money matters 
and trade; but almsgiving is the chief part of 
righteousness, and readiness to forgive is a primary 
condition of obtaining Divine forgiveness. In 
some of his precepts he comes near to those of the 
gospel; the Golden Rule, however, does not occur. 
No wonder that tliis book was used in the Church, 
especially for instruction of the young, almost like 
a catechism of morals and religion (85th Can. 
Apost.), and that Augustine embodied so many of 
its sayings in his Speculum, In modern times 
one ot the few attempts made in England to 
employ its teaching for religious instruction is 
the small selection published by E. J. Edwards, 
School Lessons from Ecclcsiasticus (1853). It is to 
be hoped that, when the critical questions about 
the book are settled, it may gain in popularity. 

Nom —(755 OF THE Book in the Cupistian Cnuncii—Ct. 
Daubney, The tfse of the Apoor, in the Christian Church 
(London, 1900). For the use of Sirarh in NT, he compares 
about 20 posBJiKes, e.<j. Mb Cl* with with 291?, lU-? with 

32**. On Lk IJen^^el quoted 481*1 and remarked: ‘Mlnime 
proiecarium esse Sirocidie librum, convenientia eius cum angeli 
sermone docet.’ For the Kpistle of James, J. B. Mayor (1897) 
collected thirty-two resemblances to Sirach. The tjueHtion 
whether St. Paul did not quote from the Hebrew Sirach in 
1 Co 15*0 has been raised by Miiller ('zum Siraohproblem,’ in 
the OrientalistiBche Literaturzeitung, June 1900). 

£Iarly Christian writers made such extensive use of Wisdom, 
Sirach, and Baruch that they appear more familiar with them 
than with several books of the NT. Allusions to Sirach may be 
discovered in Polycarp, i. (U'-*”- •’^O); Didache, Iv. 6 (4-'*i); un¬ 
doubted quotations from Sirach occur in Barnabas, Tertullian, 
etc.; Eusebius introduces a quotation from 32* by the formula : 

XP^pt-tv^t weipttyyiXfjutri tin'u hiidcttovri Ev, 1 . i.). 

On the use made of Sirach in the Homan Church (Breviary and 
Missal) see W. Schenz, Einleitung in die kammUchen Bilcher 
de$ alien Testarnentes fUegensburjy, 1887, 400). In Britain, 
Alfred (t 1006) seems to have been the first writer to make any 
investigations touching the Canon, especially the two books 
Wiad, and Sirach, ‘placed with Solomon’s works as if ho made 
them ; which for likeness of style and profitable use have gone 
for his ; but Jesus the Son of Sirach composed them . . . very 
large books and road in the church, of long custom, for much 
go^ instruction.* In the Prayer-Book of 1549 there were 108 
daily lessons from the Apocrypha; that of 1552 had 110, that of 
1558 had 125. On the use of Sirach in the ‘llomilios’ see 
Daubnoy, p. 67; on that made by English divines, p. 71 IT. To 
Archblshot) Whitgift (t IClM), who tleclared the Apocrypha ‘ Parte 
of the Bible,’ and gave command for them to be bound up with 
the Bible, Drusius dedicated his edition of Sirach (1606). 

Litkraturb. — Only a selection can bo given. L Commea* 
tariea: Camcrariiis, Drusius, Bretschneider (see p. 643), Grotiue 
(best edition: Ilug. Grotii Annotationes in FI*, curavlt Geo. 
Ja Lu. Vogel, Ilalto, t ill 1786, pp. 63-236,4to), Cornelius a Lapide 
(Antw. 1^4 f. ; often, at lost Paris, 1859IX Fritzsche {Kgf. 
exeg. Hdb. zu den, Apokryphen, vol. Hi. 1869), E. 0. Bissel 
(The Apocrypha, New York, 1880); the place ot a Commentary ta 
filled ^ the Notes in the Variorum Apoorypha, ed. by O. J. 
Ball (Hjyre & Spottiswoode, no date); Edoreheim (In Wace, 
* Apocrypha,’ see p. 639*»X Zdckler (in Strack-Zhckler’s Kgf. Korn- 
mentar, 1891, weak in textual criticlamX Ed. lieuss, Das Alts 
Testament i^rsetzt (voL vl. 1894, p. 289flf.X Ryesel (In ‘Die 
Apokryplien und Pseudeplgraphen aes AT . . . libersetzt und 
heraiiBgegeben von E. Kautzscn,’ 1. 1900, pp. 230-476). 

2. Monographs: Tetens, Disquisitiones gsnerales in Sapien- 
tiam Jes, Sir., Haunias, 1779; R O. Winer, Ds utriusqus 
Siraddee estate, Erlangen, 1832; H. Ewald, *Uber doe grid* 
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ohisohe Spruchbuch Jesus' des Sohnes Sirachs/ in Bibliacke 
Jahrbiichert iii. (1861 ; cf. Geschiehte Israels^ Iv. 340 flf.); 
Vaihinger in SK, 1867, 93 flf. : A. Geiger, * Waruin gehort Sirach 
*u den Apokrj'phen’ {ZDMQ xiL [1868] 686flf.}; Horowitz, 
*Da» Buch Jesus Sirach,' in Monatssohrift/Ur Oeichujhte und 
Wissenschaft desJudenthurnSf xiv. and sepanifce (Breslau, 1866); 
H. Gratz, * Die Sohne des Tobias, die llellenisten und der 
Spruchdichter Sirach' (i6. 1872); A. Astier, IntrotL au Wwe ds 
I’EcolSnaitiq^ (^Straesb. 1861); Merguct, i>is Glaubent- wul 
SitienUhr^ oes Bucher Jesui Sirach (Kbnigsberg, i., 1874; ii., 
1901); Seligmann, Doh Buch der Weisheit det Jesut Sohn des 
Sirach (Josua ben Sira) in aeinem VerhdUniss zu den saiomon- 
ischen SprUchen und seiner historisehen Bedeutung (Breslau, 
1883); K E. Daubanton, * Het apokrj^he boek yUu 

^pcix en do leertype daarin vervaf ’ (in Theol. Studien^ 1886-1887X 

3. On the mideu of the Book: Dahne, Darstellung der 
jiidisch-alexandri7iischen Religumsphilosophie (1837); J. F. 
Bruch, Weisheitsle?ire der Uebrder (1861); Fauro, La saqesse 
divine dans la litUrature didactique des Uibreux et des Jui/s 
(Montauban, Inaug. Diss. 1900, 73 pp.). 

4. On questions of textual criticism ; B. Bendtscn (see p. 646*); 
E. O. Bengel (see p. 645 ^) j J. Fr. Gaab, De locis quwusdam 
sententiarum Jem Siracidas (Tublngos, 1799), and Ve^sio 
carminum quorundam Arabicorum . . . cum animadversioni- 
feus ad sententias Jem Siraoidce (Tiib. 1810); Dysorinck, De 
Spreuken van Jesus den Zoon van Sirach (1870); Edw. Hatch, 
'On the text of Ecclesiasticus,* in Essays in Biblical Greek, 
1889, pp. 246-282; Eh. Nestle, Marginalien(Tub. 1898, p. 48 £f.); 
Ph. Thielmann, * Die lateinische Uebersetzuugdes Buches Sirach,' 
in Arefiiv fiir lat. Lexikographie, viil. 601-601 (1893)^ and 
' Die ouropaischen Bestandtheile des lateinischen Sirach'(i6. ix. 
1896); H. Herkonne, De Veteris Latinos Ecclesiastiei ca^ibus 
i.-xliil. Una cum notis ex eiusdem libri translatwnibus 
(nthiopica, armeniaoa, copticis, latina altera, spro-hexaplari 
dcpromptis (Leipzig, 1899), and ‘Die Textiiborlieferung des 
Buclies Sirach,' in Biblische Studien, ed. Bardenhewer, vi. 1, 2 
(1901), 129-140; Norb. Peters, ‘ Die sahidlsch-koptlscho Ueber- 
setzung des Buches Ecclesiasticus auf Ihren wahren Werth fiir 
die Toxtkritik untersucht’ {ib. iii. 3 [1896]). 

5. On the Alphabet of Ben Sira cf. I. Ldw, Aramdische 
Pjlanzennamen (Leipzig, 1881, pp. 2£r., 417).* 

6. Literature since the discovery of the Hebrew texts : On the 
publication of the texts by Schechler, Oowley-Neubauer (Sinend, 
L6vi), Scheohter-Taylor, G. Margoliouth, 1. L6vl, E. N. Adler, 
Schechter, Gaster, see alcove, p. 646»». The Expository Times, 
vol. vii., has two, vol. viii. again two references to Sirach (p. 262, 
a re\iew of Hogg on 0-N), vol. ix. one, vol. x. seven, vol. xi. 
twenty-four such references (by the editor, Konig, D. S. 
Margoliouth, S. Schechter, J. A. Selbie, I, Abrahams, Eb. 
Nestle, O. Taylor, W. Bacher). The record of ‘Theological and 
Semitic Literature for the year 1900,’ published by Muss-Arnolt 
(Chicago, 1900), enumerates thirty papers, nuWished (1900) in 
twenty-two diflferont periodicals. See also JQR: Adler, 
llarkavy, D. S. Margoliouth, L6vl, Schechter, Tyler; REJ: 
llachor, Chajes, Lambert, Ldvi; ZATW: Bacher, Ndldeke; 
RB: Condaiuin, Grimme, Touzard, Ed. Konig, in addition to 
his papers in the Expository Tirnes^ which were published 
separately in German (Die Originaiitdt des neulich entde^ten 
i^irachtextes), wrote in four other periodicals. Of., further, in 
Muss-Arnolt, i»p, 32-34, the names: Buhl, Flournoix, Hal<ivy, 
Houtbiiia, Mi^chineaux, NoordtziJ, Peters, Ryssel (in SE, 1900, 
3, 4, 1901, 1, 2, 4, a very careful comparison of with 0 and 0, 
to be continued), Schlogl, Strauss,Wilson, Zeoner. B. Baentsch, 
in Theol, Jahresb. for 1900, notes 61 books or papers on Sirach. 

Even on the Strophic structure of Sirach several papers have 
been published by H. Grinune (at first in RB, 1900-1901; then 
separately, Leipzig, Ilarrassowitz); by Norbert Peters (Theol. 
Quartalschri/t, 1900, pp. 180-193); t by Nivard Schlogl in ZDMO 
1 iii. (1899), pp, 669-682, and Ecclesiasticus (39>''M9l«) ope artiscrit. 
et metr. in formam originalem redactus, Wien, 1901, xxxv. 72,4to. 

It will be a long time before all the questions conne<^ted with 
Sirach are settled and a critical edition becomes possible 

Eb. Nestle. 

SIRAH, The Well of (n-jpn ; BA rb < pp 4 ap rod 
'^eeipdp., Luc. Xecipd ).—The place at which Joab’s 
messengers overtook Abner, and brought him back 
to Hebron, where he was assassinated by Joab (2 S 
3'-'^; Jos. Ant, VII. i. 5, Biyo-tpd). It lay on the road 
from Hebron to Jerusalem, and is now probably 
'Ain Sdrah, near Hebron, the ‘ spring* (’ain) having 
taken the place of the * well * {Ur). The spring 
flows from a spout into a small tank, and stands 
back from the road in a little alley with walls of 
dry stone on either side {FEF Mem. iii. 314). 

C. W. Wilson. 

8IR10N in Dt 3**; jSnl;' IMT and Baer, but 
Mich. in Ps 29®).—The name said to be given 

• Nebuchadnezzar wishez to know whether Ben Sira Is a 
prophet, and asks of him the number of trees In the royal 
gardens. Ben Sira answers that there are thirty kinds: of ten 
the whole fruit may be eaten \ of ten the kernel; of ten the 
outer ports. Low gives the list, which is found also in the 
Bundenesh, on the basis of five texts. 

t A great work on Sirach by Norbert Peters Is advertised for 
1902 by Herder of Freiburg. 


by the Zidonians to Mr. Hermon, Dt 3® (Zarubp). 
Like Senir, it may have originally been the desig- 
nation of a particular part of the mountain. Li 
Ps 29®, where Sirion is coupled with Lebanon, the 
LXX (confusing with Jeshurun ; cf. its render¬ 
ing in Dt 32^® 33®- ^®, Is 44®) reads 6 

SISERA (Kiip'p; XeLffapdy meaning doubtful; cf. 
Assyr., samr ‘progeny,*—Sayce, Hwhert Lects. 373. 
Ball, Light from the East, s.v., gives the Assyr. 
fom sisseru, seseru, ‘child.’ Moore, Judges, 112, 
thinks that the name is not Semitic, and compares 
Hittite names ending in -sira, Qtasira, Manrasira, 
etc.,—W. Max MillTer, Asien u. Europa, 332).— 
1. Jg 4 and 5, 1 S 12®, Ps 83®. The history of 
Sisera is told in a iX)etic (Jg 5) and a prose form 
(Jg 4). In the main partii'ulars both agree, but 
tliey differ considerably on some important points. 
The Song of Deborah, as being nearer in date to 
the events recorded, must be treated as the more 
authentic source. (1) In 4^*=^-* Jahin, king of Hazor, 
is introduced into the history of Sisera. He is not 
mentioned in ch. 6, he takes no part in the battle, 
and his city Razor, \i=Merj IJadire (or near it), a 
little S. of Kedesh and W. of the lake of ^u]eh, 
is far away from the scene of the conflict, and 
brings impossible situations into the narrative. 
Sisera is throughout the actual and independent 
leader; his forces are his own (cf, 4^® with 4®); to 
slay him is to carry off the honours of the light 
(4®). This Jabin-tradition is of the same charac¬ 
ter as the fragments preserved in Jg 1, and forms 
the basis of tlie history in Jos 1H-®[JE]. How it 
came to be combined with the Sisera-tradition is 
not clear; perhaps because both were concerned 
with lighting in Upper Palestine, and because 
the northern tribes and Canaanites were the com¬ 
batants in both cases.* The combination must be 
earlier than the work of the redactor ( 41 *®-®*/3. 
i4ifc. 23.24)^ yf]^Q provided the narrative with an intro¬ 
duction and conclusion (vv.^’®- ®®**), and gave Jabin, 
who is called merely king of Hazor in v.^"^, the un- 
historical title of ‘king of Canaan* (4®-®®^-). It is 
noticeable that 1 S 12® and I’s 83® imply the com¬ 
bination of the Jabin- and Sisera-troditions. (2) 
In order to harmonize these, Sisera had to be made 
the general of Jabin’s army (4®*''); and this must 
have been done before the redactor dealt with the 
narrative. (3) The campaign is on a larger scale 
in ch. 5 than in ch. 4. In the former Sisera appears 
at tlie head of a federation of Canoanite Kings 
(5*®), and attacks the six tribes bordering on the 
Central Plain. In ch. 4 only Naphtali and Zebu- 
lun are engaged (v.®); the mention of these two 
tribes only and of Kedesh their headquarters (v.*®) 
was probably an element in the Jabin-story. (4) 
The scene of the battle in 6^® is the left bank of 
the Kishoii; this implies that Barak advanced 
against Sisera from the S.W. and fell upon him 
j from the Carmel range. In 4^®- Barak attacks 
the Canaanites from Mt. Tabor, and the battle 
apparently takes place at its foot. (5) The accounts 
of Sisera’s murder present a striking divergence. 
In ch. 5 Jael, by an ingenious stratagem, kills him 
with a tont-mallet while he is standing and drink¬ 
ing out of a deep bowl; in ch. 4 she hammers a 
tent-peg through liis temples while he lies asleep 
in her tent. Some explain this divergent as a 
prosaic misunderstanding of the parallelism of 
5®® (so Wellhausen, Composition 2&; Bobertson 
Smith, OTJC^ 132), but it is more likely to be due 
to a different tradition. One important detail is 
preserved in ch. 4 alone—that Sisera’s stronghold 
was l^arosheth hag-goyim (4®- This place has 
been plausibly identified with el-Edrithlyehy on 

* Budde (Richter u. Samuel, 60) thinks that the person of 
Barak was the link which connected the two, and that tradi¬ 
tion ascribed both victories to him (cf. Jos. Ant. v. v. 4 ). 
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the right bank of the Kishon, commanding the 
road from the Central Plain to the sea. Perhaps 
41 J. i« imply that IJarosheth was at some distance 
from the oattlefield; so the identification cannot 
be called certain, and the resemblance of the 
names, though philologically correct, may be ac¬ 
cidental (see Buhl, GAP 214). See arts. Deborau 
and Jabin. 

2. A family of the Nethinim, Ezr 2®* (B om., A 
XKepad, Luc. Xiaapd), Nell 7®® (B Xeaetpdd, A Secrtapd^, 
Luc. om.). G. A. Cooke. 

SISINNES —The governor (iirapxos) of 

Coile-Syria and Phoenicia under Darius, and a 
contemporaiy of Zerub., 1 Es 7h In Ezr 6®, 
etc., he is cafled Tattenai, ‘ the governor (nos) be¬ 
yond the river,’ i.e. satrap of the whole of Syria 
west of the Eui)hrates. 

SISMAI ; BA ZoaopLal, Luc. XaaapLel), —A 
Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2^. 

BISTER.— See Family. 

SITH.— The Anglo-Sax. prep, sitk (originally an 
adverb = ‘ after ’) with the pron. = them, formed 

siththan ‘after that* (=Ger. seitdem). Then 
siththan was contracted to sith&n^ which again 
became sometimes sith and sometimes sin. The 
adv. suffix s being added to sUhen gave middle 
Eng. sitkens, afterwards spelt sithcnce to keep the 
.9 sharp in pronunciation, like pence for pens^ dice 
for dies ; and this was contracted to since^ the 
contraction being helped by the form sin. ‘ Sith ’ 
was used as a prep., an adv., or a conjunction. 
Thus as adv., Wyc. Works^ iii. 114, ‘Ffyrst they 
trow in the Ffadyr, for he ys fyrst persone; aftyr 
they trow in Jesus Crist, be dy vers artyclys; and 
sytthe they trow in the Holy Gost’; as prep., 
Knox, Works^ iii. 27S, ‘ Transubstantiation, the 
byrde that the Devel hatclied by Pope Nicolas, 
and sythe that time fostered and nurryshed by al 
his cnildren ’; and as conj., Berner, Froissart^ 
Pref., ‘Among all other I read diligently the four 
volumes or book.s of sir John Froissart of the 
country of Hainault, written in the French tongue, 
which I judged commodious, necessary and profit¬ 
able to be had in English, sith they treat of the 
famous acts done in our parts.’ 

‘Sith* occurs in AV 1611 in Jer 15^ 23®®, Ezk 
35®, Zee 2 Es 7®®, and Ko 5 h«wdiug^ 

‘sitheiice’ in 2 Es lO^'*. As early as 1616 ‘sith¬ 
cnce’ was changed into ‘since,* and ‘sith* W'as 
in time changed (by Paris or lllayney) into the 
same mod. form in all places except Ezk 35®, Ko 
For ‘ sithcnce ’ cf. Lk 20®® lihem. ‘In the 
resurrection therefore, whose wife shal she bo 
of them? sithens the seven had her to wife.’ 
‘ Sith * often occurs in the Psahtis in mctrCy viz. 
16® 22® 3H 33®‘ (both versions) 73^® 86® lOO^i 
119^, always as a conjunction. J. Hastings. 

SITHRI (nnp; B Htcypel, A '^edp€lf Luc. Serpi).—A 
grandson of Kohath, Ex 6"^ (P). 

SITNAH (n}9\r ‘ enmity *; *ExOpla ; Inimicitias).— 
The second well dug by the servants of Isaac, and 
for which they strove w'ith the herdmen of Gerar 
(Gn 26^^). The name of the well is derived by J 
from the disputes over its construction. The site 
is unknown, out it is supposed to have been in the 
valley of Gerar, though this is not distinctly 
stated in the narrative. Palmer {PEFSt, 1871, 
p. 35) finds a reminiscence of the name in Shu^net 
cr Ruheihchf a small valley near liuheiheh (Reho- 
both). Kiehm {HWB) apparently means the same 
place, w hich he calls Wady esh-^etein. 

C. W. Wilson. 


SI VAN (ipp). —The third month, according to the 
later (Babylonian) mode of reckoning. See Time. 

SKILL. —Skill comes from a Scand. root meaning 
to separate, discern, and means discernment, under- 
stanaing. The verb to skill, i.e. to discern or 
understand, has now gone out of use, but occurs in 
AV in 1 K 5® ‘ There is not among us any that 
can skill (so RV, Amer. RV ‘knoweth how’) to 
hew timber,’ 2 Ch 2’^* ® (all yn; to know), and 2 Ch 
34^® ‘all that could skill of (Amer. RV ‘were 
skilful with’) instruments of musick* (p;in to 
be skilled in, Hiphil of to separate, under¬ 
stand). Cf. Milton, Areopag. (Hales’ ed. p. 39), 
‘ A wealthy man addicted to his pleasure and to 
his profits linds Religion to be a traflick so entangl’d 
ancT of so many juddling accounts, that of all 
mysteries he cannot skill to keep a stock going 
ui)on that trade ’; Elyot, Governoury ii. 181, 
‘ Whether he be a gentyll man or yoman, a ryche 
man or a poore, if he sitte nat suerly and can skill 
of ridynge, the horse casteth him quickely ’; and 
Lk 12®® Tind. ‘ Ypocrites, ye can skyll of the 
fassion of the erth and of the skye.’ 

SKULL, PLACE OF A.— See Golgotha. 

SLANDER or EYIL-SPEAKING (noun from 
[35^1] ‘glide’; verbs lit. ‘use the tongue’; 

lit. ‘ slink about,* and other roots. Greek 
p\a<T<pr)pitu)y ‘speak injuriously’; adj. and subst. 
f^\d<r<pr}iio^; subst. ^\aff<prj(xLa ; dta^dWu, ‘ throw 
over,’ ‘ slander’; Sict^oXos, adj., and subst. 6 did^oXos 
= lP’y'0).—This sin, of which the tongue is the organ 
(Pr 18‘^\ Ja 3® *^), springs from the heart, as the 
seat of inner life (Mt 12^^* ®® 15^^ Mk 7‘‘^^ Lk fi'*®). 
As a rule, its mental feature is falsehood (Pr 10*® 
1217 245» 23) and its emotional hate (1 P 2*); but even 
truth may be circulated from motives of malice, 
and falsehood may be told simply from a perverse 
deasure in lying. Hence all tale-bearing, whether 
alse and ill-tempered or not, is blameworthy and 
injurious (Lv 19*», Pr 11*® 26*® 18®, Ezk 22®). 
Against slander and evil - speaking, from which 
arises much strife (Pr 16^ ®** 30*®), w'arnings abound 
in the OT (Ps 34*^ Pr 15^® 30^=* 2d^) as in the NT 
(Eph 4®*, Col 3®, Ja 4**, 1 P 3*®), and threats of 
punishment are not wanting, alike from God (Pa 
50i»-a3 109^0 14011 , Pr 8*® 21-*«) and from man (Ps 101®, 
Pr 19®; cf. Ro 3®). Slander is a sign of moral 
corruption (Jer 6^® 9^, 2 Ti 3**). As angels abstain 
from all reviling (2 P 2**, Jude ®), so proneness to 
slander is regarded as disqualifying for citizenship 
in the Hebrew commonwealth (Ps 15® 24^) and for 
membership or olfico in the Christian Church 
(Tit 2®, 1 Ti 3**). Instances of slander are recorded 
(2 S 19^, Dn 3®, Neh 6*®, Ezr 4®) against persons, 
and even against a land (Nu 13®“* 14®®). Among 
other forms of persecution to which the pious in 
Israel were exposed was slander (Ps 31** 41® 27** 
35**, Jer 20*®), from which also the members of the 
Christian Church (1 P 2** 4^*), and especially the 
apostles, Bufi’ered (Ac 19® 24® 28-®, 2 Co 6®), even as 
Cihrist Himself did (Lk 2®", Mk 9®®, Mt 11*®), and 
as He foretold that they w^ould (Mt 6**, Lk 6®®). 
Christians are wTirncd to give no occasion for it 
(Tit 2* 3®, 1 P 3*®), as thereby they may bring 
discredit on the gospel and the Church (Ro 14**; 
cf. Ro 2®^ 2 P 2®, Tit 2®, 1 Ti 6*). Among charges 
later brought agfiinst them falsely were cannibal¬ 
ism, incest, atheism, hatred of huiuan race, licen¬ 
tious orgies. When sufi'ering from such slander 
innocently, they are urged to hear with patience 
(1 P 3®; cf. 1 Cio 4*®) even as Christ did (IP 2®*; 
cf. Mt 27*®, Mk 15*®, Jn 9®®), and even to rejoice 
therein (1 P 4*^). 

False witness is but slander carried into a court 
of justice, and against this sin the ninth command- 
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ment is directed (Ex 20^®; cf. 23S Dt 6“). Its 
prevalence in the East (Ezr 4®, Lk 3^® 19®) necessi¬ 
tated great severity in punishing it, and in the 
l^entateuch the law oi retaliation is literally 
enforced regarding it (Lt 19^®’^®). To avoid mis¬ 
carriage of justice, the testimony of one person 
was not accepted as sufficient by the Jewish law 
(Nu 35®®, Dt 17® 19^®), and this rule was adopted in 
tlie Christian Church (2 Co 13^ 1 Ti 5^®; cf. Mt 18'®). 
When the charge involved a death^ sentence, the 
witnesses had to be first in carrying it out (Dt 17^; 
cf. Ac 7®®). Yet false witnesses could be found 
(Dn 6®®, 1 K 21'®), as against Jesus (Mt 26®* ®®, 
Mk 14®®'®’), Stephen (Ac 6'®), and Paul (Ac 24'®). 

The heinousness of slander is shown by the use 
of the same Gr. word in NT for sins of speech 
against God and man (Mt 27®®, Lk 23®® 22®®, Ac 13^ 
18® 26", 1 Ti Tit 3^ Ja 2’); by our Lord’s 
warning about tlie unpardonable sin (Mt 12®', 
Mk 3®®, Lk 12'®); and by the name 6 fitd/SoXos, given 
to the spirit of evil, wlio is represented as playing 
the part of slanderer against Job (Job 1®'"), Joshua 
the high priest (Zee 3'), and Christians (Kev 12'®). 

A. E. Garvik. 

SLAVE, SLAVERY.— See Servant. 

SLAVONIC VERSIONS.— See Versions. 

SLEIGHT.— Eph 4'^ * By the sleight of men * (^y 
TY} [Tisch. >VH kv^L^l] tCjv dydpdnrcjVt lit. ‘by 

the dice-playing of men,’ from kij^osj a cube, die). 
Tindale translates ‘by the wylynes of men,* which 
is the meaning of AV ‘ sleight.* It is of the same 
root as ‘ sly,* as if for slyth = * slyness.* Cf. Ridley, 
Works, 31, ‘The sleights and shifts which craft 
and wit can invent*; Tymme’s CalvirVs Genesis, 
569, *Nowe, seeing a lye is damnable of it selfe, 
therein she sinned the more, that she durst use 
such deceiveable slightes in so holy a matter.’ 
But the word properly means a device, and may 
1)0 used in a good sense, as Udall’s Erasnitis* 
Paraph, i. 106, ‘If this invencion and sleight be 
brought unto your presidente, wo will perswade 
hyni, and deliver you from all daunger of this 
matter*; Elyot, Governour, i. 173, *lt hath ben 
sene that the waiker persone by the sleight of 
wrastlyng, hath overthrowen the stronger.* We 
still have the phrase ‘sleight of hand.* 

The adverb sleightly is used in the Preface to 
AV, ‘ Now, when the father of their Church, who 
gladly would heale the soare of the daughter of his 
people softly and sleightly, and make the best of 
it, nndeth so great fault with them for their oddes 
and jarring, wo hope the children have no great 
cause to vaunt of their uniformitie.* 

There is no connexion either in origin or me.an- 
ing with ‘slight,* ‘slightly,* which means originally 
‘flat,’ ‘smooth.’ J. Hastings. 

SLIME.- See Bitumen and Mortar. 

SLING (y*?j5 kela\ a<^cvUv7 )).— A weapon used by 
the Hebrews, Egyptians, Assyrians, and other 
Eastern nations. From whom it passed over to the 
later Greeks. During the best days of Rome, 
slingers appeared only among the foreign auxili¬ 
aries — Greek, Syrian, and African. We know 
nothing definite concerning the form of the Hebrew 
sling, but on the Assyr. reliefs slings are shown, 
made of two thongs, one of which was doubtless 
released in the act of discharging the stone. The 
hollow in which the stone was placed was called the 
fiand {n'^kaph, ‘the bent hand*). Smooth stones 
(I S 17^, Job 41®*<*®)) * were used by the Hebrews, 
stones or leaden bullets {/xoXvpSLdes) by the Roman 
auxiliaries, as missiles. Slings were employed in 

* Of. ‘Teretes Upides de funda vel fuatibalo destlnati' (Vege- 
tlua, i. 16X 


attacking fortresses (2 K 3^, 1 Mac 6®'). Among 
the Israelites the Benjamite left-handed slingers 
were famous (Jg 20'®, 1 Ch 12^); David the Judeean 
appears as a slinger only in his contest with 
Goliath (1 S H**®, Sir 47''). From the prominence 
given to David’s ‘statf’ in 1 S 17^*" it is not 
improbable that his ‘ slin"* was mounted on a staff; 
the weapon may in fact liave been that described 
by Vegetius, iii. 14, * Fustibalus fustis est longus 

edibus quattuor, cui per medium ligatur funda 

e corio, et utrauuo manu impuisus prope ad instar 
onagri (a powerful military engine) dirimt saxa.’ 
The ‘sling’ of v.^ is a gloss on ‘staff, just as 
‘ scrip ’ is a gloss on ‘ Bhej)hcrd*s bag.* The sling- 
stones might be carried either in a bag (so David, 
1 S 17^) or in the bosom of the outer garment (so 
the Roman slingers). Abigail (1 S 25'^) predicts 
that God will take the lives of David’s enemies 
out of the bag or purse ("^n^ zi^ror) in which He 
holds the lives of men, and will ‘ sling them out,’ 
i.e. cast them away. In Zee 9'® hailstones are 
spoken of as God’s slingstones (tr. ‘ and [His] 
slingstones shall devour and subdue*; cf. v.'® 
‘ His arrow shall go forth as the lightning*). On 
the difficult verse Pr 26® ‘ As he that bindeth a 
stone in a sling* (nypn^ margemah), see Toy in 
Iniernat. Grit. Co7nm. and RV (‘a heap of stones’). 

W. Emery Barnes. 

SMITH.—an artificer, a workman, 1 S 13'®, 
Is 54'®; bn^ a smith (lit. a worker in iron), la 
44'2; ‘lapc (lit. locksmith ?) 2 K 24'^-'«, Jer 24' ‘29^. 
The name smith is common to several metal 
workers; the goldsmith, the silversmith, the copper¬ 
smith, and the ironsniith. The most important of 
these in ancient times as the coppersmith. Though 
iron seems to have been known at a very early 

eriod, it did not come into common use. Copper, 

eing more easily worked, was the universal metal 
for tools, arms, and all kinds of utensils. Alloyed 
with tin it became hard, and was capable of taking 
a sharp edge: thus it was suitable for Knives, swords, 
spears, axes, etc. Tlic coppersmith is still a very 
important workman in Syria, for almost all domestic 
utensils are made of that metal. ^ Pans, pots, trays, 
caldrons for boiling the grape juice, are made of 
copper. Tlie goldsmith and silversmith are next 
in importance, and their methods of working are 
almost the same as the pictures on the tombs in 
Egypt show to have been followed by the ancient 
Egyptians. The silversmith is usually also the 
tinsmith of a Lebanon village. 

Iron ore of the very best quality is abundant in 
the Lebanon range, and has been worked for ages 
by the smiths. The forests around supplied tlie 
fuel, and the iron obtained was similar to what is 
known as Swedish iron. It was probably from 
this iron that the smiths of Damascus made their 
famous steel. Nearly every village in Syria has its 
smith, whose business it is to make and repair 
ploughs, pickaxes, hoes, and the tools for the 
masons and carpenters. He makes shoes also for 
horses, mules, donkeys, and for the oxen used for 
ploughing. The fuel of the smith is charcoal, and 
two very large circular bellows keep up a steady 
blast. Smitlns in ancient as well as in modem times 
were noted for the strength of their arms. Is 44^. 

The discovery of the smith’s art is ascribed in Gn 
4®® (J) to Tubal-cain (which see) the son of Lamech 
(see Dillrnann, ad toe., and Benzinger, Iteb, Arch. 
214), A smith at work is graphically portrayed in 
Sir 38®«. W. Carslaw. 

SMYRNA i^fxijpya) was an ancient city in the 
west of Asia Minor, situated at the head of a gulf 
which runs up about 30 miles into the country. 
It was at first a colony of Aeolic Greeks, but was 
taken by an attack from the Ionian colonjr of 
Colophon and transformed into an Ionian city. 
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The original Aeolic and Ionian Smyrna was cap¬ 
tured by the Lydians, who broke iii) its constitu¬ 
tion as a Greek city about the end or the 7th cent. 
B.C. ; and it existed as a mere Oriental town or 
series of villages for more than tliree centuries, 
till Lysimachus (301-281) refounded it as a Greek 
city, in a new situation al>out 3 miles south¬ 
west from the ancient site. It has continued ever 
since an un!)roken history as one of the greatest 
cities of Asia. 

Smyrna was a faithful ally of Rome, from the time when the 
^reat Italian rcfuihlio beL^'ln to interfere hi the affairs of the 
KuHt, oliooslnn: that Hide before Rome had become all-powerful, 
and remained true to it even during the Mithridatic wars, when 
a SmvrneDan tt8.seinblv, hearing of the distrcHsed condition of 
Sulla^ army, Mtripped oft their own clothes and sent them to 
clothe the soldiers; and it was accordingly favoured in the 
Roman policy, though it suffered during the Civil War after 
the death of Cwsar. That early appreciation of the value of 
the Roman alliance was undoubtedly due to the position of 
Smyrna os a great trading city : the exact circumstances are 
unknown to us, but Hinyrna must have been as early as B.c. 20*0 
brought into such relations with the general Mediterranean 
trade that its interest lay in supporting Rome against Carthage 
and the allied Seleucid kings of S^na, and against Rhodes 
(lust as the old friendship of Massilia and Rome was due to 
their common dread of tno competition of Cartiioginian mer¬ 
chants). 

Smyrna was the port at tfie end of one of the great roads 
leading from the inner country, I’hrygia, Galatia, etc., across 
Lydia towards the west. It was also the liarbour for the whole 
trade of the fertile Hermus Valley, and was probably hardly 
second even to Ephesus os an exporting city. Its great 
wealth is attested by its alnindant coinage. It was the chief 
city of a conventus, and was one of those cities that were 
dignified with the title of 'inf’fropolis. It vied with Pergamus 
and Ephesus for the title of ‘First (city) of Asia' {irptinn 
’Ar/*<); and the contests between the three great cities were 
carried to a great height, as each invented now titles for itself 
or appropriated the titles of the other. In one case, at 
least, their jealous rivalry led to an appeal to the imperial 
decision. 

In A.D. 23 the cities of Asia obtained permission to found a 
temple in honour of Tiberius and bi.s mother Julia Atigu.sta, 
and in ‘26 several contended for the privilege of haviiig the 
temple within their walls. The plea<lings of the different 
cities which claimed that honour throw considerable liglit on 
the state of the great Asian cities under the early Roman 
emperors, tliough only a very lirief rejiort has lieen preserved 
by Tacitus (Annafs, iv. DG, ob). The claim of Porgamum was 
rejected because it already had the temple dedicated b^ the 
province to Augustus: that of Ephesus because it was sutnciently 
weighted by tlie worship and the temple of Artemis: that of 
Laodicoa, Tralles, etc., because they were not sullicieiitly great. 
Halicarnassus was carefully considered, hut at last the choice 
lay between Sardis and Smyrna. Sardis relied especially on 
its past history, and (piotcd, amidst oilier evidence on its side, 
a (lecree passed in its honour by the twelve ancient Etruscan 
cities, liut the .Smyniirans coiibl appeal to their faithful 
friendship and alliance with Romo ; and they mentioned that 
they had dedicated a temitle to the goddess Rome in b.c. IS).*!, 
before the eastern cities bad learned by experience that Rome 
was the one supremo power in tlio world. The claim of 
Smyrna was preferred to that of Sardis, thus marking the 
superior dignity of the former in the province. The temple 
wiis erected by the provincial council (see Ahiarcii) in Smyrna, 
which henceforward could claim the Imperial Ncokorate, t.e. 
the title of temple-warden (\tmxopai) of the emperors. The title 
was not 80 much prized in the 1st cent. ; and the earliest proof 
that Smyrna hud assumed it is in a.d. 93-102. A seconci and 
a third Neokorate wore afterwards grantcsl to Smyrna (as to 
Pergamum and EphoBus>~-the secotid by Hadrian (though not 
mentioned on coins till the reign of his successor Pius), the 
third by Severus towar<l8 the en<l of his reign (along with the 
same compliment to Ephesus) 

In the Roman time Smyrna wa.s peihap.s the most 
brilliant and splendid of the cities of Asia, No 
other city of the jirovince could vie with it for the 
handsomeness of its streets, tlie excellence of tlie 
paving, and the skill with which it was laid out in 
rectangular blocks ; but it was badly drained, and 
the streets were liable to be Hooded in rain. It 
stretched along the southern .shore of the gulf, not 
far from its eastern extremity. On the west a hill 
which overhangs the sea was enclosed within its 
walla; and on the south a still loftier elevation 
called Pages, * the hill,* * 460 ft. high, served as its 

• PagOB Is, indubltJthly, an ancient name ; hut the hill appears 
also to have hail Uie special name Mastusia, alluding to its 
shape as seen from the sea (tliough the likeness to a breast is 
seen to be Illusory when one goes round it, or ascends). 


acropolis, and afforded a strong line of defence for 
the walls of Lysimachus. The modem city stretches 
beyond the ancient walls on the east side, but 
leaves out part of the ancient city on the west. 

On the lower ground west from I’agos, abouc 
the south-western extremity of the city, was the 
* Ephesian Gate,* whence issued the ancient road 
to Metropolis, Ephesus, and the south generally. 

Another gate near the modem station of the 
Hermus Vafley Kail wav is still called the Black 
Gate (Kara Kapu). The mo.sb splendid street in 
ancient Smyrna was called the Golden Street; it 
led perhaps from the temple of Zeus on the hill 
over the sea to the temple of Cybele on the hillock 
east from Smyrna called Tepejik (if, as is probable, 
the temple stood there), issuing from the city prob¬ 
ably through Kara Kapu. j 

There was, in addition to the mooring-ground in 
the open gulf, an inner liarbour nearly land-locked 
which was sutliciently commodious for ancient 
vessels. It was in the heart of the modern city; 
and the Bazaars now occupy part of its area. In 
A.D. 1402 the entrance to it was blocked by Tamer¬ 
lane with a mole, to facilitate his assault on the 
stronghold of the Rhodian Knights beside the sea. 
Even before that, it had probably been a good deal 
neglected in the troubles and the weak govern¬ 
ment that prevailed for centuries ; and afterwards 
under Turkisli rule the harbour became more and 
inoro choked up, till in tlie 18th century it linally 
disappeared. 

Smyrna has suffered much from earthquakes. A 
severe one occurred in A.D. 180, and great .shocks 
seem often to be felt in the latter part of a century. 
The last was in 1880. 

There was no specially famous cultus at Smyrna. The * Mother 
of Sipylos'was worstlipped in a great temple, which probably 
stoo<f on the alroa<ly mentioned mound outside the city on the 
east side ; the priestess of the goddess in front of the city (lipu» 
n/> 0 ToXf<tf() is mentioned in an inscription; and the Matter Sipy^ 
lent is a common type and legend on the coins of Smyrna. 

But her cultus was common to other cities round Mb. Sipylos, 
and the Smyrneean worship did not become famous and im¬ 
portant like those of Ephesus, Magnesia, etc. The temple of 
the Nemeseis, or Fates, and a Hieron of the Kledories, in which 
divination was practised from chance words or phrases or acts, 
are mentioned; but it seems very probable that those two 
foundations may have been only a single holy place. According 
to the legend, the two Nemeseis had appeared to Alexander the 
Great in a dream, and ordered him to rebuild Smyrna. In 
Smyrna alone was the ordinary singular conception of Nemesis 
doubled 08 a pair of divine figures. 

Smyrna was one of the cities claiming to be the birthplace 
of Homer. The poet is often represented on its coins ; and 
there was a building in or near tiie city, called the Uotnereion. 
Tradition connected him with the sacred river, called Melcs. 

The descriptions of the river by Aelius Aristides, and its sacred 
character, show that it was not any of the varying streams, 
dry in summer and torrents in the rainy season, which have 
liecn identified by different authorities as the Meles (especially 
the stream on the eastern skirts of the modern city, crossed 
by Caravan Bridge on the great road leading to the oast). The 
Meles was the unvarying stream rising in the splendid sacred 
springs called Diana’s Bath, more than a mile east from Cara¬ 
van Bridge, and flowing in a steady uniform stream through 
a partly artificial channel (as Aristifles says) into the gulf. 

The whole character of the localities, both springs and 
channel, has been changed by modern engineering operations. 

The Church of Siuyrna has had an honourable 
history. The message sent to it among the letters 
to the seven Churches, Rev 2 and 3, is more uni¬ 
formly laudatory than those sent to the other 
Churches; even Fhiladelnhia is hardly praised so 
highly as Smyrna, and tiie others are all blamed 
in varying degrees. But the Sinyrntean Church 
was ajiparently kept pure by continual suffering: 
the Church was poor and oppressed; it was not 
exposed to the dangers of riches, but was rich 
spiritually. The Jews of Smyrna are described 
os bitterly hostile. Few or none of them seem to 
have adopted Christianity, and they are described 
0.3 not being really Jews, but merely a synagogue 
of Satan. This probably means both (1) that the 
Gentile Church of Smyrna represents the true 
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stock of Abraham, while the Jews say they are 
Jews, claiming the name, but losing the reality 
of Jewish inheritance; and (2) that the Jews in 
the city had given way to the temptations of 
luxury and civilization, and degenerated from 
Jewish purity and religion. It is an interesting 
point that, in an inscription of the 2nd century 
{CIJ 3148), we hnd mentioned as one of the classes 
of the population ‘ the erstwhile Jews * {61 vork 
'louSatot), an enigmatic phrase which probably 
means ‘those who formerly were the nation of 
the Jews, but who have lost the legal standing 
of a separate people and are now merged in the 
numerous class of resident strangers, sprung from 
various parts of the empire.’ * 

In the popular outburst which led to the martyr¬ 
dom of Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna in A.D. 155,t 
the Jews are described as playing a prominent 
part. The Asiakch Philippas, who was presiding 
at the games (which therefore must have been those 
called Kolv6 ’A<r£as, celebrated by the provincial 
council called the Koinon, and held at the various 
metropoleis in turn),was very unwilling to authorize 
the deed, and without his permission it could not 
have been carried out in tho stadium on the occa¬ 
sion of the games ; but the popular clamour con¬ 
strained him. The Jews were active also in fetching 
and arranging the wood to burn the aged bishop. 
The view that the Jews of Smyrna are described 
in the Apocalypse as degenerate from the pure 
religion of their race seems to be conlirmed, when 
we observe that I’olycarp’s martyrdom occurred 
on a Saturday afternoon, and the Jews, wdio w'ere 
80 active against him, must have appeared in the 
stadium at games which should have been an 
abomination to them on the Sabbath day. 

It is a noteworthy coincidence, which may bo 
intentional, that the Divine Sender of the message 
to Smyrna, the city which liad been destroyed 
and after 340 years refounded, calls himself ‘the 
jii st and the last, which was dead and lived again,* 
The various titles which the Sender of the messages 
to the Seven Asian cities assumes in each case 
have sometimes at least an obvious relation to the 
circumstances of the city to which the inessage is 
addressed : that is evidently the case at Thyatira, 
and may be in other cases, though we cannot trace 
tlie relation. Here, however, it seems very clear. 
'I'hat, of course, is not inconsistent with the equally 
obvious relation of the title to the immediate cir¬ 
cumstances of tho Smyrnu^an Christians as de¬ 
scribed in Rev 2^®* ‘ Pear not tho thing which 

thou art about to suller; beliold, assuredly, tho 
devil is about to cast some of you into prison that 
ye may be tried ; and ye .sliall have tribulation 
fora term of ien days [i.e, a time not unlimited, j 
but with an end fixed]. Re thou faithful unto 
death ; and I will give thee the garland of life 
[£.«, the prize wliich consists in life]. As your 
city was destroyed, and lived again more glorious 
than before, so I who die<l and lived again will 
give to thee [each individual Christian is singled 
out and addressed], if thou be true to death, the 
reward of the true life (r^s i'w^s).’ 

On the other hand, it seems hijfhly Improbable that there is 
hero intende<l any ‘ allusion to the ritual of the paifan mysteries 
which prevailed in that city’ (oa is suggested by Rev. J, 
W. Hlakeslcy in Smith’s Oli iii. p. 1335): * the story of the 
violent death and reviviscence of Dionysos’ was not specially 
cliaracteristic of Smyrna, or likely to l>o specially familiar to 
the Smyrmuan Christians. It seems quite unnatural that the 

* See Mommsen in Ilistorische Zeitschr. xxviii. p. 417. The 
meaning ‘who were once Jews, hut have alwindoned their re¬ 
ligion,’ seems quite impossible: renegade Jews would not 
called so in an inscription which mentions them in a conipli- 

t^Th?^date,' os fixed by Waddington, is nearly, but not abso¬ 
lutely, certain. Harnack considers Waddington’s rearoning to 
be entirely erroneous, but accepts tho date on different grounds 
iChronoL der altehrM, JAtt. i. pp. 365, 721). 


Divine Sender of the message should be represented in a 
character designed to recall that of Dionysos. 

It is probable that the writer had in his mind the prire o* 
victory (as in the Greek games), when he spoke of the * garlatui 
of life.’ It is indeed quite out of keeping with his usual custom 
to take a metaphor from such a source: he was not, like St. 
Paul, brought up in Greek surrounding and acciistumed to 
draw his illustrations from the social life of the Greek cities. 
But that special metaphor had entered so completely into 
current language that the writer was hardly conscious of its 
source : he was probably thinking more of St. Paul’s ^rland of 
righteousness (2 Ti 48), St. Peter’s garland of glory (IP 6^). and 
above all St. James’s garland of life * (l^^), than of the athlete's 

S arland. At the same time it is possible, and even probable, 
iiat another pagan usage was also in his mind. The worship¬ 
per, while engaged in the service of a deity, wore a garland of 
the kind sacred to that deity,—myrtle in the service of Aphro¬ 
dite, Ivy in that of Dionysos, wild olive in that of Zeus Olympius 
tout of which, indeed, developed the victor’s garland in the 
Olympian games), and so on. The meaning then would be : 

* Be thou faithful to death, and 1 will give thee the garland of 
my service, which is of life.’ Yet the idea of prize or reward 
seems insoimrable from the passage; and it is only through the 
victor’s garland that the Stephanos acquired that connotation. 
Probably l>oth Ideas are united in this passage. The magis¬ 
trates of hieratic orirfn, called Slephanephoroi, who were 
found in Smyrna and the other Asiatic cities generally, are not 
alluded to In this passage (as has been suggested): such an 
allusion lends no point to the words. 

Again, we notice that, whereas Sardis, the city 
whose impregnable fortress bail twice been cap¬ 
tured while its people slept and neglected to 
watch, is advised to ‘ be watchful,* Smyrna, the 
city which boasted of its faithfulness to the Roman 
alliance, is counselled to ‘ be faithful [not now to 
an eartlily power, but to God].’ 

Througliout the messages to the Seven Cities it 
is evident that the writer know the circumstances 
of each city, and alluded to many facts of its 
present or past life. The references to past history 
are not gatliered from reading and literature. The 
facts alluded to are of that marked type which 
would be universally known in each city, and 
would be appealed toTby orators addressing popular 
assemblies. 

The Church in Smyrna is addressed rather as 
separate from (and persecuted by) the city, than 
as Wming part of the city and characterized by 
its qualities and sharing in its works (like Sardis 
and Laodicea). Only the faithfulness and the 
resurrection of the city are alluded to as proper to 
the Church. In its separation from and superiority 
to the society by which it was surrounded lay the 
glory of the Smyrntcan Church ; and life is to be 
its reward for its faithfulness and its patient 
endurance. Life is the dominant tone in the 
letter to Smyrna, death in that to Sardis, weak¬ 
ness and indecision in that to the Plirygian 
Laodicea. It is remarkable how later history 
has confirmed the prophecy and the character 
ascribed to the Church. 

Smyrna had a chequered history during the Turkish wars; 
and it was the last independent Christian city in the whole of 
Asia Minor. It was thrice captured by the Soljuk Turks in the 
end of the 11th and beginning of the 12th cent., but was 
recovered by the Byzantine government; and the emperor 
John III. Ducas Vatatzes, who resided frequently at Smyrna 
or at Nymphalon, rebuilt the castle on Mount Pagos (1221- 
1254). Early in the 14th cent, it passed into Mohammedan 

C ession, and formed a part of tho dominions of Aidln, the 
of Guzol-Hissar, * the^autlful Castle’ of Tralles; but the 
Knights of Rhodes seized tho lower city, and strengthened the 
fortmeations of the harbour, though the castle on Pages over¬ 
hanging the city remained in Turkish hands. Two Osmanli 
Sultans, Amurath i. and Bayc/id, besieged the city and castle 
of tho Knights, but without success. At last in 1402 the hosts 
of Tamerlane captured the castle; and after he retired the city 
passed quietly under the power of the Seljuk chiefs of Aya^uk 
(Ephesus) and Guzel - Ilissar, until they were reduced by 
Amurath ii. under the Osmanli sway. 

The last stronghold of Christianity in Asia 
Minor, Smyrna still is more occidental in char¬ 
acter and more solidly flourishing than any other 
city of Turkey. It is called by the Turks, 
accordingly, Giaour Ismir, Infidel Smyrna. The 

* Zeller’s idea, that St. James imitated this passsge of the 
Apocalypee, seems not acceptable. 
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Mohammedans number less than a quarter of the 
population, which totals over 250,000; more than a 
iialf is Greek : there are lar;'e •Jewish and Armenian 
quarters : colonies from all the chief countries in 
Europe, from the United States, and from Persia, 
also are settled there. The views from the sea, 
and from the summit of Mount Pa^os, are among 
the most exnuisite in the whole Mediterranean 
lands; and the prosperity within the city is, in 
comparison with all other Turkish towns, plain to 
the eye. As in the message to the Cliurcn, so at 
the pr(‘sent day, life is the prominent note. 

In the early eccloeiastical system Smyrna was 
a bishopric under the authority, probably, of 
Kpliesus; but, soon after, it was raised to be 
independent and mitokephalos. In the later 
Notitice it appears as a metropolis, having six 
bishoprics subject to it—Phocaia, Clazomcme, 
Magnesia ad Sipylum, Archangelos, Sosandra, 
and I’etra. 

Litkraturk.—T hough Smyrna has been so frequently visited 
by European travellers of every kind, very little has been 
written on its history, and no proper study has ever been mode 
of the literary and monumental evidence on the subject. The 
acKiOunt given in Sir Charles Wilson's Handbook to Turkey 
(Murray) is the beat, though necessarily very brief. In the 
Ilistoriodl Geography of Asia Minor ^ Itamsay, there are only 
some inadequate notes, pp. 107-109, 115, 116. An old book in 
French, by Slaars, on Smyrna, pubiiahed there, is practically 
unprocurable. An article by Arist. M. Fontrier, in Bulletin ae 
Corregp. UtlUniqut^ xvi. pp. 379-410, on le Monastbre de 
Lembog (five miles oast of Smyrna and one south of Bunar- 
llashi) is by far the host study that has been written on the 
subject. I^umerous picturesque descriptions of the beauty of 
the s('oncry may be found m the books of travellers and 
tourists. \V. M, KAMSAY. 

8NAIL.--J [’wo Ileb. words are tr^ ‘ snail ’ in AV. 
1, ti^h/io7nc(, cravpa, tacerta (Lv There seems 

to be no foundation for tlio AV ‘snail.’ Other 
ancient VSS besides tlio LXX and Vulg. under¬ 
stand the word as referring genorically to the 
lizard. It is in a list of those animals, and prob. 
one of them. RV tr. it by ‘ sand-lizard,* which 

Lacerta ayiliSy L., a species of wide distribution. 
This rendering, however, is a mere surmise. 

2. shabbdlnlf KrjpoSf cci'a (l*s 58“). The Ileb. 
is Sliajili. form from the root 7^^ bdlal, similar to 
the Arab. Indla^ ‘to moisten.’ The rendering 
‘wax,’ of tlie LXX and Vulg., is amplified 
by the expressions f'Tretre wup, siipercccidit ignis 
(irom a confusion of witli Never- 

tlieless, the modern VSS are unanimous in the 
rendering ‘snail.' The allusion to ‘ melting away* 
is explained in two ways; (nr) that a snail, in 
moving from one place to anotlier, leaves a slimy 
track, which was popularly referred to the dis¬ 
solution of its body. Tlio Arab, popular name for 
the snail, hizzdkj ‘ the spitter,’ is derived from this 
characteristic; {h) Tristram explains it by the 
fact that, in the dry season, snails attach them¬ 
selves to rocks, trees, shrubs, or the soil, if possible 
in a moist situation, or at least one sheltered from 
the direct rays of the sun. If, however, a snail 
bo long exposed to the sun, it will ho dried up in 
its shtdl. Tristram thinks that this explains the 
metaphor of the text. 

A large number of species of land and fresh¬ 
water snails are found in Talestine and Syria. 
Tliey emerge from their hidirig-placos after the 
early rains, and aro collected by the natives, and 
boiled and eaten with great relish. 

G. E. Post. 

SNOW (jf'V*; Aram. [Dn 7®]; Gr. xnhv) * is men¬ 
tioned in f?>cripture with a degree of infrequency 
corresponding to the rarity of its appearance in 
Palestine proper. Of an actual fall of snow we 
read only twice in the biblical narrative—in 2 S 23*^ 

• The verb iVv' ocscura in Ps 68i* and is tr. in LXX by 
ia tr. by ipisM in Pr 26h and in Pr 31 21 appears to be 

a corruption of 


= 1 Ch 11'-’^, where Benaiah, one of David’s mighty 
men, is described as going down and slaying a lion 
in a cistern on a snowy day; and in 1 Mac 13*“^, 
where the horsemen of Tryi>hon, the usurer king 
of Syria, were prevented from attacking Simon at 
Adora (or Adoraim) by reason of ‘a very great 
snow ’ which fell in the night. 

Snow is unknown on the seaboard of Philistia, 
Sharon, and Phoenicia, and seldom whitens the 
ground inland below an elevation of 2000 feet. In 
the Gh6r and the plain of Jericho it never falls. 
South of Hebron it is rare. Along the summits 
of the central ridge of Palestine and on the high 
tableland east of the Jordan snow falls nearly 
every winter. 

The snowfall at Jerusalem, which is 2500 ft above sea level, 
may be taken as typical of the whole central ridi^^e. A table is 
given by Dr. Ohaplin in the PEFSt (voL for 1833, ji. 32), covering 
the winters from 1860-1861 to 1881-1882. Out of the twenty-two 
seasons to which his report refers there were eight when no snow 
fell, four of these being consectitive (18C3,1804,1866,1866). It la 
not wonderful that in 1864-1865 (see Jkkusalbm, vol. ii. pp. 585, 
686) the water supply from the chief springs entirely failed. 
From Dr. Chaplin's table we learn that the last few days of 
December, the months of January and February, and the first 
fortnight of March make the period within which the snow falls 
in ancf around Jerusalem. In 1870 there was a fall of nearly two 
inches on April 7th and 8th. but this was a very remarkable and 
extraordinary occurrenca ^For the most part,’ says Dr. Ohaplin, 
‘the snow is in small quantity and soon melts, but heavy snow- 
stormsaometimesocenr, and thesnowmay then remain unmelted 
in the hollows on the hillsides for two or three weeka The 
deepest snowfall was in Dec. 28 and 29, 1879, when it measured 
17 Inches where there was no drift. In Feb. 1874 it was SJ inches 
deep, and on March 14, 6 inches.' Sir J. W. Dawson {Egypt and 
p. 113 ) reiK)rt 8 that at the Jaffa Gate in Jan. 1884 tliere 
were snowdrifts 6 ft. deep. Wallace {Jentsalem the Holy, p. 
252) mentions that three heavy falls of snow occurred during 
Jan. and Feb. ]8!>8, when the weather was exceptionally cold, 
and much suffering was endured by the people. 

Galileo, with a general elevation of 2000 to 2500 
ft., is less liable to snowfalls. But sometimes these 
are heavy. In March 1884 a party riding through 
N. Galileo was overtaken by a snowstorm which 
covered the ground to the depth of several inches. 
It lay during the night, and when the memliers of 
the party set out next day after a cojiifortless en¬ 
campment the snow still lay white over the land¬ 
scape, and its glare was almost blinding as the sun 
]>oured down his rays in a blaze that threatened 
sunstroke. 

The snow of Lebanon was proverbial (Jer 18'“*, 
Ca 4'®). It is ‘ tlie white mountain,’ probably because 
the snow never fails altogether from its summits 
(for another explanation of the name see Lebanon, 
ad init,). On trie highest cultivated lands the snow 
covers up the wlieat sown by the peasantry and 
I>rotoct8 it from the cold in winter. The lofty dome 
of Ilermon is white all the winter, and through the 
summer broad patches and long streaks of snow are 
to be seen upon its widely-extended mass. 

Snow is ail emblem of refreshment in Scripture. 
It may be the glowing aspect of the distant moun¬ 
tain tops that IS in the mind of the psalmist when, 
speaking of the scattering of Jehovah’s enemies 
and the consequent elation of the people, ho says, 

* Then fell snow on Zalmon ’ (Ps 68^^; see Delitzscli, 
in loc,), Lebanon and Hermon with their snowy 
sides have a delightfully refreshing aspect as the 
inhabitants of the sultry lowlands look up to them 
from afar. ‘ The cold of snoAv in the time of har¬ 
vest' (Pr 25^®) may refer to the sight of snow upon 
the mountain, but more likely to the snow which 
is preserved and stored to make cooling drinks in 
the heat of summer. Ju.st os snow from Lebanon 
and Hermon was carried as a luxury in Jewish 
times to Tyre and Sidon and Tiberias, so it is to¬ 
day used in Beyrout and Damascus for mixing with 
beverages. ‘ Water like snow * is still the beverage 
most grateful to the fellahtn or to the thirsty 
traveller. Snow-water is mentioned for its cleans¬ 
ing projierties (Job O®**; but the text is doubtful, 
see Dav. ad loc.); and the rapidity with which 
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the snow disappears in the heat of the sun is 
noticed by the sacred writers (Job 6'* 24^**). Snow 
by reason of its rarity and beauty is one of the 
wonders of God’s i)ower (Job 37®, Ps 147^®); the 
hail and the snow are conceived to be stored in the 
heavens for use by God in the productiveness of 
nature (Is 65^®), and in the accomplishment of moral 
ends (Job ®; cf. Jos 10^^ and 1 Mac 13j”). To 
be prepared against its coming, seeing that it keeps 
its season so precisely, is one of the virtues of the 
ideal woman (Pr 31^^ 26^). Snow is taken to ex¬ 
press whiteness in the realm of nature—the wdiite- 
ness of wool, hoary hairs, leprosy, milk (Rev cf. 
Dn 7®, Ex 4®, Nu 12^ 2 K La 47). Snow is the 
chosen Scripture emblem of stainless moral purity. 
We are perhaps not at liberty to say it is used of 
the transfigured Christ (Mk 9^), because the best 
MSS omit 2s R taken to describe the 

purity of the Nazirites of Zion (La 4^), of the 
Ancient of Days (Dn 7®), of the Angel of the Resur¬ 
rection (Mt 23®), of the Risen Lord (Rev 1*^). As 
against the defilement and condemnation and per¬ 
sistence of sin, it describes the righteousness, for¬ 
giveness, and complete acceptance of the penitent 
believer (Ps SP, Is P^). 

Literatttre.— Maokie, Hihle ifanruirs and Customs^ v. p. 8; 
Conder, Uandbook to the Bible, pu 221; O. A. Smith, IlGHL p. 
64 f., PEFSt, 1883, p. 82. T, NiCOL. 

SNUFFERS, SNUFFDISH,— In three passages 
of the Priests* Code mention is made of two 
utensils connected with the golden candlestick, 
named respectively mdkdhAyim, and nhn;? 

'ttmhtCih, and rendered by AV in Kx 37^ ‘ snuffers * 
and * snutidishes,’ in 25®® Nu 4® * tongs * and 
‘ snuffdishes* (so RV also in Ex f.c.).* The mah- 
toth bear the same name, and were probably of 
the same shape, as the censers or nre-pans (so 
Tindale, 1530, * snuffers and fyrepanns *). In them 
were deposited and removed from the sanctuary 
the burnt portions of the wicks (see Censer and 
Tabernacle, section on the Candlestick). The 
'tnelkdJidyim, as the etymology and the dual form 
show, was clearly a snuffers (Vulg. emunctoria, 
forcipes, LXX, Ex 38^’, Nu 4® \apid€s),f resembling 
in shape a pair of tongs, like the Roman forceps 
(illustrs. in Smith, Diet, of Gr, and Bom, Ant,^ 
i. 872), since the same word is used of the tongs 
with which, in Isaiah’s vision, the live coal was 
lifted from the altar-hearth (Is 6®). It was used 
to trim and adjust the wicks of the lamps, like 
the acus (the pin for pushing up the wick) which 
figures in representations of Roman lamps. In 
later times we hear of a wool or flax comb, re¬ 
duced to a single tooth, being used for this purpose 
(Mishna, Kelim xiii. 8 end). The same instrument 
\mellfdhdyim) is mentioned (1 K 7^) in connexion 
with the lamps of Solomon’s temple, in a late 
addition to 1 K 7 (for 7^®'®® see Kings, vol, ii. p. 
864*, the commentaries of Kittel and Benzinger, 
and esp. Stade’s essay cited there), and its parole! 
2 Ch 4*, in both passages tr^* * tongs * in AV and RV. 

It will thus be seen that in RV * ton^s * is now 
the uniform rendering of tnelJcdfidyimui all the 
passages where it occurs, ‘ snuffers * being reserved 
for another word mezamnidrdth (from to 
prune, trim), also mentioned among the temple 
furniture (1 K 7®®=2 Ch 4*», 2 K 12^* 

Jer 62^®). This, as the etymology again shows, 
also denotes some species of scissors or snuffers for 
trimming the lamp-wicks. From a survey of the 
passages cited in this art. it would appear that 
mJ&mrnrn^rdth is the older term of the two, melkdli- 
dyim being found first in P, and in the later ^di- 

*The American Revisers, however, prefer * snuffers’ In all 
three passag^es. 

t But Ex 2538 and elsewhere and a 

funnel or other appliance for feeding the lamps with oil. 


tions influenced by it, in wluch indeed both terms 
occur side by sitie. In all these, further, the 
material is given as gold, and even ‘ perfect gold * 
(2 Ch 4*0, while in the older and historical sources 
the material is bronze (cf. 1 K 7"). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

SO (king of Egypt [Mi^raim] ; D'lp n)d, LXX 
Vulg. Eua), —According to 2 K 17^ (AV 
and RV), Snalmaneser, ‘ king of Assyria, found 
conspiracy in Hoshea (king oi Israel); for ho had 
sent messengers to So, king of Egypt, and offered 
no present to the king of Assyria.* This was the 
cause of the invasion that ended in the captivity 
of Israel. Kings of the Ethiopian dynasty (25th) 
were reigning at this time in Egypt, and it has 
been supposed that one of these, either Shabaka or 
Shabataka, was intended by * So.* 

From cuneiform sources, however, we learn that 
there was at this time a certain Pir’u, king of 
Musri, and that in B.c. 720, shortly after the fall 
of Samaria in 722, Sib’i, tartan (commander-in- 
chief) of Mu^ri, was sent by him to the help of 
Hanno, king of Gaza, against Sargon. It was 
formerly thought that ‘ Pir’u, king of Mu^ri,’ must 
be ‘ Pharaoh, king of Egypt,’ Musri corresponding 
in general to the Hebrew Mi?raim ; but Winckler 
has recently shown that this Mu^ri must be distinct 
from Egypt, and belong rather to North Arabia, in 
the country of the Nabataeans. He finds the same 
Musri also in the Bible under the name Mi?raim, 
and identifies the biblical ‘So, king of Egypt* 
(Mi?raim) with Sib’i, the tartan of the Nortli 
Arabian Mu^ri, proposing to read m 3 d 56 * for kid 
sw^ (So) (see his art. ‘Pir’u, king of Mu^ri,* in 
Mittheil, d, vorderas, Gesellsch, 1898, 5). 

The identification of So with Shabaka or Shab¬ 
ataka seems impossible. Shishaljc of the 22 nd 
dynasty, who invaded Judah and Israel in the 
reign of Jeroboam, is indeed entitled in the Bible 
‘king of Mi?raim,* as were the later 
‘Pnaraohs,* Necho and Hophra. But the position 
of the somewhat obscure 25th dynasty with 
regard to the throne of Egypt was peculiar. 
Tirhaka, who was the last important King of 
Shabaka’s dynasty, is entitled ‘king of 

Cush (Ethiopia^ * in 2 K 19®, and in the cuneiform 
‘king of CusiS we might expect, therefore, to 
find the other kings of tliat dynasty bearing the 
same title ‘ king of Cush,* rather than ‘ king of 
Egypt,* if referred to in any Hebrew or As¬ 
syrian record. This is a slight additional argu¬ 
ment in favour of Wincklers theory. To the 
Egyptians themselves every king of Egypt in these 
later times, whether the Persian Darius, the 
Macedonian Alexander, the Roman Augustus, 
or the Ethiopian Tirhaka, was known as the 
‘ Pharaoh,* and this is the title which they all bore 
in Egyptian legal documents. To tlie rest of the 
world ^labaka, the Ethiopian conqueror of Egypt 
and the founder of the 25th dynasty, presumaDly 
would be known as ‘ king of Ethiopia.* 

F. LL. Griffith, 

SOAP, SOPE ( 1 ^, ; irola) is a general name 

for the class of substances obtained oy decompos¬ 
ing fats or oils by an alkali such as soda or potash. 
Fats and oils are compounds of certain ‘fatty 
acids’ with glycerine, and in the process of 
‘ saponification * tlie alkali combines with the acid 
to lorm a soap, while the glycerine is set free. 
Soaps dissolve readily in water, imparting to it a 
peculiar slippery or greasy feeling, forming a lather 
easily, and adding greatly to its cleansing powers. 

According to Pliny {HN xxviii. 61), soap was an 
invention of the Gauls, who prepared it from 
tallow and ashes. They had two kinds of it, the 
hard and the liquid. Soap-making is the chief 
industiy of modem Palestine. It is carried on in 
Jaffa, N4blus, Jerusalem, and elsewhere, and the 
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product is exported along the coast, and even to 
Egypt and Asia Minor. Olive oil is used, and the 
poorer qualities of it e^ecially are turned to 
account in tliis way. The allcali employed is 
potash, and is locally known as kHly. It is ob¬ 
tained by burning certain saliferous (fesert plants, 
the chief of which is Salsola kali. Tliis alkali 
resembles cakes of coarse salt, and contains many 
impurities, and these accumulate to form great 
rubbish heaps in the places where soap is made. 
The potash obtained from the ashes is in the form 
of a carbonate. This is dissolved in water, and 
made caustic by treatment with lime. The solu¬ 
tion or ‘lye* is then boiled, the refuse from the 
oil-press being used as fuel. Olive oil is added, 
and after repeated boilings and additions of oil 
t he solution is allowed to cool, when the soap sets 
in a solid mass. 

^ ‘Soap* (AV ‘sope*) appears twice in EV (Jer 
Mai 3^), In each case it is the translation of 
uni, a word connected with the root ‘ to 
cleanse.* The previous clause in Jer 2^^ refers to 
inj or mineral alkali (see Nitre). LXX translates 
nni in both places by irola (‘grass*). These facts 
suggest that vegetable alkali is to be understood 
ratlier than soap in the strict sense. The carbonate 
of potash contained in the ashes of plants has 
detergent properties similar to those of washing- 
soda. 

Another word, ii, from the same root, usually 
rendered ‘cleanness,* is tr. *lye* in RVm in Job 
9^, Is 1“, on the supposition that it means the 
same thing as nni, vegetable alkali or a solution 
of it. 

LiTRRATcmB.--Thom8on, Land and Book, L ISO; Warren, 
Underground Jeruealem, 600 ff. SWP, Flora, 89a 

James Patrick. 

SOBER, SOBRIETY. —Both * sober * and ‘ temper¬ 
ate * are used in AV in the narrower meanin|| of 
‘ not drunk * or ‘ not drunken,’ and in the wider 
meaning of ‘ moderate,’ ‘ reasonable.’ The earliest 
sense of ‘sober’ is ‘not drunken* (from Er. sobre^ 
Lat. sobrius, i.e. se-cbriiis), and that is now its 
only meaning; but it early adopted the wider 
signification, as Piers Plowman, B. xiv. 63— 

* 15o Bohre o( syghte and of tonije, 

In etynge and in handlynt^e and in alio tin fyne 

For an example of sober=not drunk, take Tindale’s 
tr. of Nu 6^® ‘ And the absteyner shall shave his 
heed in the door of the tabernacle of witnesse, and 
shall take the heer of his sober heed and put it 
in the fyre which is under the pease oll'erynge.* 
Soberly (Wis 9^^ Ko 12®, Tit 2*^), soberness (Ac 
26'*“), and sobriety (1 Ti 2®* are all used in both 
senses. Cf. Tindale, Pent. (Prologe), ‘Behold how 
soberly and how circumspectly both Abraham 
and also Isaac behave them selves amonge the 
intideles*; Tindale, Expos. 127, ‘With their fast 
they destroy the fast which God commandeth, 
that is, a norpetual soberness to tame the flesh *; 
Ac 26*“ Rliem. ‘ I speako wordes of veritie and 
sobrietie’; Ro 12® Rhem. ‘ For I say by the grace 
that is given me, to al that are among you not to 
be more wise than behoveth to be wise, but to be 
wise unto sobrietie.’ 

Tlie wonls rendered ‘sober,‘ etc., or ‘temperate,’ etc.. In AV 
and IIV, are the following:— 

1 . (a) 1 Th 6'‘ », 2 Ti 45,1 P lH 4? 6S (all ‘ be sober' in AV 

eveept 2 Ti 4® *wat(!h'; in UV all ‘be aober'). In 
every case the Greek word bus the wider moaning of 
* inoilerate.' 

(6) >*)(?«Aiif, 1 Ti 83 (AV ‘ vigilant’), sn ‘sober’), Tit 22 
(AV 'sober*; all ‘temperate’ in UV). In all these 
ciiHos the meaning of the Greek is ' not drunken.* 

t (a) 1 *11 82 (AV ‘sober’), Tit (AV ‘sober*), 2^ (AV 

‘leuiperato'), 2® (AV ‘discreet’; all ‘sober-minded’ in 
UV). 

(h) Tit 212(AV and UV ‘soberly’). 

(c) Mk 5i5xs Lk 825(AV and HV ‘in his right mind ’), 

Ro 122 lU ri AV and RV ' to think 

soberly’), 2 Go 6l3 (AV ‘be sober’), Tit 2« (AV ‘be 


sober-minded'), 1P 47 (AV ‘ be sober ’; RV in last three 
‘ be of sober mind ’). 

(d) MptrCvf), Ac 2625 (AV and RV * soberness ’), 1 Ti 28- W 

(AV and RV * sobriety ’). 

8 . (a) iy^pccTija, Ac 2425, clal 6'^, 2 P (AV and RV always 
* temperance,’ RVm always ‘ self-oontrol ’). 

(b}iy^»pccTiit, Tit 18 (AV and RV ‘ tcmi>erate'). 

(e) iyKpMTiCefic»4, 1 Go 78 (AV ‘contain,’ RV ‘have conti- 

ncncy ’), 92® (AV and RV ‘ be temperate ’). 

It thus appears that in RV ‘sober,’ ‘sober-minded,’ etc., 
represent r^pMv and its derivatives, as well m ; ‘ temper¬ 
ate’ is the tr. of vv)(pa)u»i and of the derivatives of lyM^urtiet i 
while for iy. itself' temperance ’ is retained from AV, with tlie 
marg. ‘ self-control.' 

For the difference between iyupetr^t and r^fpMv see Page on 

Ac 242®. j. Hastings. 

SOCO, 80C0H (’i3)b, nb'ib ‘ branches |; Soccho, 
Socho). — The form of the name varies in the 
LXX (see below), and quite needlessly in AV. 
RV has Socoh everywhere except in 1 Ch 4^® and 
2 Ch 28^*, where it has Soco. 

1. A town in the lowland of Judah, mentioned 
with Adullam and Azekah (Jos 15“ B Sawxti, A 

The Philistines, before the battle in which 
Goliath was slain, as.sembled at Socoh, and camped 
between Socoh and Azekah, at Ephes - dammim 
(IS 17‘; Jos. Ant. VI. ix. 1). It was in the 
district of Ben-hesed, one of Solomon’s commis¬ 
sariat oflicers (1 K 4^*^); and was foi tilied by Reho- 
boam (2 Ch IP; Ant. VIII. x. 1). In the reign of 
Ahaz it was taken by tlie Philistines (2 Ch 28^®). 

Ku.sebius and Jerome {Onom.) mention Iavo 
village.s—one in the mountain, the other in the 
plain, or an upper and lower Socoh—which were 
9 Roman miles from Eleutheropolis, on the 
road to Jerusalem, and were called Socchoth 
(2oxxt^^). Socoh was passed by St. Paula on her 
way from Jerusalem to Eleutheropolis (Horrad, 
Ep. Paul, xviii.). This place is now Khurbet Shu- 
weikeh (a diminutive of Sbuukeh, the Arabic form 
of Shoco), on the left bank of Wddy es-Sunt, ‘ the 
Valley of Elah.* The position, strong by nature, 
was of strategical importance, for it commanded 
one of the great higliways from the coast to the 
hill-country of Judah. Beneath Shutoeikeh, the 
IVddy es-Sun( makes a great bend, and runs west¬ 
ward instead of from south to north. And here, 
at the foot of the highland district, the roads from 
Jerusalem and Hebron unite, before running on¬ 
wards down the valley to the plains of I'liilistia. 
The important part played W Socoh in the wars 
between the Jews and the Philistines is clearly 
indicated in the Bible narrative (Rob. BllP^ ii. 21 ; 
PEF Mem. iii. 125 ; Gu6rin, Judie, i. 201, 332). 

2. A town in the hill-countiy of Judah, named 
with Jattir, Dannah, and Debir (Jos lb'*® B Swxo, 
A Swx^)‘ The Soco of 1 Ch 4^® is apparently the 
same place. It is now Khurbet Shnweikeh^ to the 
S.W. of Hebron, and near Eshtemoa. There are 
some insignilicant remains (Rob. BRP^ i. 494 ; 
PEF Mem. iii. 410). 

At Socoh, according to the Talmud, was born 
Antigonus,—the first Jew known to have taken a 
Greek name,—who was noted as the disciple of 
Simon the Just, and the master of Sadok, the 
reputed founder of the Sadducees. It is not, how¬ 
ever, known of which of the two Socohs he was a 
native (Noubauer. Giog. du Talmud, p. 121). 

C. w. Wilson. 

SOD, SODDEN.—See Seethe. 

SODI (nb, perh. = nn‘iD ‘ intimacy of Jah ’).—The 
fatlier of the Zebulunite spy, Nu 13^® (B SeuSci, 
A ZoM). 

SODOM (o'lp, 265ojua).—One of the five ‘cities 
of the Plain* in the time of Abraham and Lot, 
destroyed by fire from heaven (Gn 19^) for the 
wickeaness of the inhabitants.* Its position, in 

* The five cities were Sodom, Gomorrah, Admah, Zoboitn, and 
Zoar (Gn 142, Dt 2922X That the language of St. Judo is not 
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the opinion of the present writer, was on the 
Arabah north of tlie Dead Sea not far from Go¬ 
morrah (which see). Weighty authorities, how- | 
ever, can be cited in favour or a site at the S. end of j 
the Sea (Dillm. Genesis, 111 f. ; Kobinson, 5i2P*ii. 
187 ff.; G. A. Smith, 506 ff.; Blanckenhorn, 

ZDPV xix. (1896) 63 ff. ; Baedeker-Socin, PaL 3, 
146; Buhl, GAP 117, 271, 274; see also art. ZOAR). 
The wickedness of the Sodomites appears to have 
been so heinous and debasing as to nave become 
proverbial (Gn 13^8 18“ La 4®, Is 8*. cf. 2 P 2«, 
Jude ’). The term ‘ Sodomite * (8>:i3) is used in Scrip¬ 
ture to describe offences against the laws of nature 
which were frequently connected with idolatrous 
practices (cf. Dt 23'’, 1 K 14“ 16^^ 2 K 23?; see 
art. Sodomite). The fate of Sodom and Gomorrah 
is referred to by our Lord as a warning to those 
Avho reject tlio offer of the gospel (Mt 10'*; cf. 
Jude^, 2P 2^). A spiritual or typical meaning 
is applied to the word in Revelation (11®). 

E. Hull. 

SODOM, VINE OF.— See Vine. 

SODOMITE lit. * sacred *; fern, inade¬ 
quately tr. by EV ‘harlot,’ see note in RVm at 
Gn 38‘^').— The Eng. word is derived from Sodom 
[in 2 Es 7®* ‘ Sodomites’ of AV is used in lit. sense 
for ‘ people of Sodom * (so RV)], where unnatural 
ortences prevailed. But the Ileb. kddesh and 
krdeshah have in view not ordinary immorality 
hwtreligioxcsprostitMtion, i.e, ‘ immorality practised 
in the worship of a deity and in the immediate 
precincts of a temple’ (Driver, Deut, 264, where 
see references to authorities for the widespread 
existence of this practice). Such UpbbovXoL of 
either sox were not tolerated in Israel by the 
Deuteronomic law (Dt 23“**<'7* i»)). The km^him 
are said to have been banished from Judah by 
.\sa (1 K 15'^). References to them are found also 
in I K 14“ 22'7 2 K 23’, Job 36'S while we meet 

with Hd^hOth in Gn 38‘^''* and Hos 4'^ 

J. A. Selbie. 

SODOMITISH SEA, THE (mare Sodoiniticum), 
2 Es 6’.—A name for the Dead Sea. One of the 
signs of the times to come there given is that ‘ the 
Sodom sea shall cast out fish (cL Ezk 47* for the 
belief that fish could not live in its waters), and 
make a noise in the night which many have not 
known.’ This is the only passage in the Bible or 
the Apocr. which directly connects the lake with 
the Cities of the Plain ; and even here the name 
may be derived from the closeness of Sodom to 
the lake, and not from the incorrect theo^ of 
tliat city having been submerjmd by the Dead 
Sea. H. St. J. Thackeray. 

SOJODRNER.-See Ger. 

SOLEMN, SOLEMNITY.— Derived through Old 
Fr. solevipne from Lat. soUemnis (from sollus, 
entire, and anniLs, a year), ‘solemn’ means pro¬ 
perly that which occurs annually, and is thence 
applied to any stated or regular occurrence. Thus 
Mt 27'* Wyc. ‘But for a solempne day (Rheni. 

* upon the solemne day ’) the justise was wonte to 
defyvere to the puple oon bounden*; Lk 2^' Wyc. 

‘ And his fadir and modir wenten eche yeer into 
lerusalem, in the solempne dale of pask’ (Rheni. 
‘at the solemne day of Posche’). And tlien, as 
that which was stated, especially when public, was 
frequently grand or ceremonious, * solemn * assumes 
tins meaning; thus Shaks. Tit, Andron, II. i. 112, 

‘ A solemn hunting is in hand ’; Macbeth, III. i. 
14, ‘ To-night we hold a solemn supper, sir.’ Such 

overstrained in descrlbinff the habits of the Gentile inhabitants 
of Eastern countries will be clear from the account given by 
Prof. Rawlinson of the character of even the highly oivilizad 
Ph(jBniciaas of Tyre and Sidon : History qf Phasnicia, 


an occasion might be merry or sad, according to its 
nature; whence Chaucer, Prologue, 209— 

* A Frere ther was, a wantoun and a nicrye, 

A limitour, a ful solempne man.’ 

Chaucer uses the word simjdy in the sense of 
‘public* in Persones Tale, 1U5, ‘The spyces of 
Penitence been three. That oon of hem is sol- 
empne, another is commune, and the tliridde is 
privee.* 

These examples illustrate the use of the word 
in AV. In all its numerous occurrences it signifies 
‘stated’ or ‘public,’ having no Heh. word corre- 
si^onding to itself, but being used along with 
asserrddy or meeting for or (see Driver on 
Am 5*'); with feast or f/ay'sometimes (as Nu 10'**, 
La D, Hos 2") for (prop, stated time, then 

used esp. of stated sacred seasons [see Lv 23* RVni 
‘appointed seasons’]) ‘solemn feast’; also thrice 
in AV (Nah 1'®, Mai 2*, Ps 81®) for :n, and (with 
keep) for Jjri Dt 6'® [RV omits ‘ solemn,* harmonizing 
with Lv ‘23“].t It is easy to understand how the 
modern sense of * serious,’ * grave,’ or ‘ gloomy ’ 
arose, but in AV that sense is never present. 

The expression * with a eolemri sound * occurs in Ps 92® (‘ Upon 
the harp with a solemn sound ’), on which do Witt remarks, 
*Heb. hujgdydn, from the verb hdgCth, which is imitative of any 
low, suppressed sound, and especially a])plicabJe to the soft tiill 
of the narp. The English Bible has the rendering “solemn 
sound,” which does not at all represent the meaning of the 
word.* Not now, for the next verse says, * For thou, Lord, hast 
made me glad ’; but ‘ solemn' once expressed gladness os readily 
08 gravity. Elyot (G’oi’crnour, i. 41) sjn-aks of the theatre os ‘ an 
open place where al the people of Rome beheld© solemne actis 
and playes.’ 

In accordance with the meaning of ‘solemn,’ 
solemnity always means a sacred or ceremonious 
occasion. It is the tr. of hag, a feast, in Is 30“ 
(‘in the night when a holy solemnity [RV * a holy 
feast*] is kept’); and of mO'ed, a (sacred) season, 
in Dt 31'^ (RV ‘ set time ’), Is 33“ (RV ‘ solemnity,’ 
RVm ‘ set feast’), Ezk 45'’ (RV ‘appointed feast’), 
46" (RV ‘solemnity,’ RVm ‘ap])ointed feast’). 
The word also occurs in Sir 60'* ‘ the s, of the l^ord ’ 
{Kda-fios Kvplov, RV ‘worship of the Lord,’ RVm 
* Gr, adornment ’); and 2 Mac 15®* ‘ in no case to 
let that day pass without s,’ (dirapaff^/xavroF, RV 
‘undistinguished’). Cf. Shaks. Mids. Night's 
Dieam, V. i. 376— 

* A fortnight hold we this solemnity. 

In nightly revels and uew jollity.* 

And so also solemnly means sacredly or cere¬ 
moniously, Gn 43® ‘ The man did solemnly protest 
unto us’(AVm 'Heh, protesting he did protest’); 

1 S 8* ‘ Howbeit yet protest solemnly unto them ’; 

2 Mac 14* ‘ of the boughs which were used solemnly 
in the temple’ (ru)i/ voiMi^ou^viaif OaXKCiv rod lepoO). 
Cf. Fuller, Holy War, 338, ‘His [the prince’s] 
clothes are such as may beseem his Greatnesse, 
especially when he solemnly appears, or presents 
himself to forrein Embassadours.’ 

J. Hastings. 

SOLOMON (nbSv*; BA XaXcojjLwv, Luc. ^o\op.u)u and 
2aXo/4t6i', NT and Josei)hus llo\opu)p ).—The third 
king of Israel, a son of David and Bathsheba. 

1. The Name .—Another name Jedidlah ‘beloved of 

Jah*; B’lSiii/, A Luc. was given him by the 

prophet Nathan as a pletlj;e that the Lord would be specially 
gracious to him, and that nis father was restored to the Divhie 
favour. As that name, however, occurs only once (2 8 12*®), we 
may infer that it never c^me into common use. Not improb¬ 
ably it may have been deemed too sacred for such use. The 
name Jedidiah has the same root as David, viz. in * a primiUve 
caressing word.'J W’ellhausen and others conform the Heb. 
text of 2 8 12‘-» to the Vulg. and represent David as the 
originator of the name. The hypothesis is unlikely consider¬ 
ing the difference of the relations of David and Nathan to J” at 

* nyho once also of solemn aseemhly. 
t On the distinction of IJ} and lyio see voL i. p. 8€0^. 
t See Oxf. Heb, Lex, «.«. 
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the time when the name was ^iven, atid that the name was a 
■acred one and the vehicle of a Divine mesea^je. Cheyne (art. 
* Je<lidiah’ In A’nc. Bibl.) not only alters the text but makes for 
it a new context, and so arrives at the original and remarkable 
result that Jedidlah was David’s first son by Bathshcha, and 
that he called his second son by her not ShSlomoh^ but ‘ Shillumd 
i.e. ‘his compensation’) because of Jedidiah.' Accord¬ 
ing to that finding, Solomon was never called Jedidiah. Nor 
was he entitled to the name of Solomon. II is real name was 
Shillurno, although no Hebrew king is known to have borne 
that name. It is difficult to see where, on the hypothesis of 
Cheyne, the consolation of David could come in. Nor is It 
probable that any llc*brew king would call his son by the name 
Shillurno. Shilluiriah is only used in the OT once (Ps 918), and 
it Is in the sense not of compensation but of retribution, the 
reward of the wicked (so shillutn in Hos 9^, Is 348 ). Shillilm 
and shaltnCnim are also each used once (Mic 7*, Is 128) qI 
‘ rewards’ In the sense of bribes. 

According to one reading of 2 S 12^4, it was Bathsheba that 
gave her son the name of Solomon. She may have done sa In 
the OT more instances are mentioned of the names of children 
being given by their mother than by their father. In a num¬ 
ber of cases the names are said to have been given by both 
parents, and that may have been so as regards Solomon, 
although the evidence for David’s participation in the act is 
) 08 itive, and that for Bathaheba’s only proolematical. Aocord- 
ng to one account of David’s naming of Solomon, he is repre¬ 
sented as having acted under the belief that Ood had expressly 
directed him to give the child the name be did. The Ohronicler 
(1 Oh 222) describeB him as telling his successor that he had 
idmself proposed to build a temple to J", but that the word of 
J" hod forbidden him because of the blood he had shed, while 
promising him that the work would bo accomplished by a son 
who would bear the name of Solomon, and have a reign of peace 
and quietness. Whether that statement be historically accurate 
or not cannot be decided by the merely historical evidence in 
our possession. There is, however, no internal impossibility in 
the account of the state of mitid ascribed to David. On the 
contrary, that is psychologically (piite natural. The name 
ShSlomok (Holomon) means ‘ peaceful,' ‘ pacific,' like the Or. 
IrenasMM and Ger. Friedrich. And when Solomon was born, 
David was a man whose strength had been exhausted in war¬ 
fare, and w'ho was keenly sensililo of the blessings of peace both 
for a king and a kingdom. Hence it was altogether natural 
that at that period of time he should have given the name 
Solomon to a son on whom he placed high expectations and for 
whom ho desired a happier life than his own, and very con¬ 
ceivable even that he may have felt that God directed him to 
name his child os he did. The name was certainly one which 
indic.ated well a prominent and distinctive feature of both the 
character and reign of Solomon. Although be ruled os an 
absolute monarch, allowed no rivals, and did not hesitate to 
crush dangerous adversaries, lie was not naturally cruel, and 
had no taste for war. Ho was a man of peace—the most 
peace-loving, perbaits, of the Hebrew kings; and under his 
sway there was for al>out forty years in Palcstino, not absolute 
peace indeed, either os regards contentment within or cessation 
of hostility from without, but such peace as the Hebrew nation 
had never known before or was ever to know again. 

2. The Sourres. —The chief sources of informa¬ 
tion regarding the life and reign of Solomon are 
contained in the hooks of Kin^^s and Chronicles. 
The narrative in Kings (1 K 1-11^) is clo.sely con¬ 
nected with a section of the books of Samuel 
(2 S 11-20). The latter is also a continuous nar¬ 
rative. It leads steadily un to the story in Kings, 
and shows in a graphic and meturesque way what 
obstacles blocked the way of Solomon’s accession 
to the throne, and how unlikely it was that he 
would have reached it had J" not specially loved 
and favoured him, Alon^ with the narrative in 
Kings it forms a whole m which there is both 
unity of plan and similarity of stylo. Both of our 
oldest sources are far from being contemporary 
documents. The record in Kings is historically 
much the more valuable ; but the compilation even 
of Kings cannot have been completed until about 
400 years after the death of Solomon. The com¬ 
pilation of Chronicles Avaa not completed until at 
least three centuries later. 

The author of the aocounb in Ohron. matle use of the account 
in Kings, and added to it only littlo informutioit of a strictly 
historical character. The author of the account in Kings refers 
(1 K 1141^ to an older account * the book of the annals of 
Solomon.^ The author of the oexjount in Ohron. refers (2Ch 
tt») to (a) ‘the wonis of Nathan the prophet,' (fc) ‘the pro¬ 
phecy of Ahijah the Shilonit^' and (c) ‘ the vision of Iddo the 
seer.' See artt. Kings and CfuaoKicLBS. Through the hands 
of what authors and editors King* and Chron. passed before 
they reached their present form no one knows, and even the 
process by which they became what they are has been only 
vaguely ascertained. The loss of older records than those 
whloh we possess is all the more to be regretted, as both Kings 


and Ohron. were written largely under the influence of reli^oiis 
motives and with a view to religious edification. Merely to 
record events and trace their connexions, causes, and course of 
movement had no interest for the authors of them. What 
they were chiefly concerned with was how they mi^ht make 
known the hand and voice of God in His dealings with Israel, 
and with her friends and foes. The authors of the accounts in 
Bamuel, Kings, and Chron. were manifestly men of limited 
views, men of their time, and much influenced in what they 
wrote by the feelings and beliefs prevalent in their social 
medium. They are entitled, however, to be credited with 
honesty and piety in intention. Their account has its faults. 
Although they assign a comparatively large space to Solomon, 
they give us no very precise or vivid description either of his 
private life or public career, and no distinct view of the order 
of succession of events in his reig;n. They may not be wholly 
to blame for that, nor may it be much to be regretted that they 
did not succeed better. Seemingly, the character of Solomon 
was one exceptionally difficult to portray. ^ Saul and David 
were far more interesting personages, and it is natural that 
they should have been presented in a far more lifelike manner. 
Solomon is left by his biographers an Imixislng but very In¬ 
distinct figure. Was that,however, not just as it should be? 

Was not want of reality his great want ? If so, could he have been 
more truly and wisely represented than he was? The accounts i 
given of him in both Kin|ra and Chron. are priestly in tone and 
tendency, but that in Ohron. is much more so than that in ; 
Kings. 'The general view given of the character and reign of 
Solomon in the latter is far more discriminating than that in 
the former. While In Kings the glory of Solomon is dwelt on 
with patriotic pride, the mischievousness of his conduct is also 
clearly set fortn, whereas In Chron. what tends to glorify him 
is alone dwelt on, and what was iinworthy of his reputation. 
Judged of from a I.ievitical point of view, is cither passed over 
unnoticed or very slightly indicated. There are no traces, 
however* of conscious dishonesty in the Chronicler, no grounds 
for holding him to have stated what ho did not believe, while it 
is of great advantage to have two accounts which so far ag;rce 
and so far differ. 'The Chronicler assumed certain preconcep¬ 
tions current in his age as to the history of his people to be 
unquestionably true, and wrote his history in conformity with 
those preconceptions. That, however, is what all historians 
do, even the most advanced and critical. History cannot be 
written without preconceptions, and preconceptions cannot but 
lead to conclusions which must appear to those who do not 
accept them falsifications of the historical data. The Chronicler’s , 

pride in the glory of Solomon and in the position attained by 
Israel under him, the exaggerated importance which he assigned 
to priests and priestly things, his prodigality as regards number, 
ana other peculiarities, are themselves most instructive, because 
characteristic of him not os an individual merely, but also as a 
representative of the time and society to which he belonged. 

Ilfs estimate of the conduct of Solomon does not substantially 
differ from that given in Kings. It amounts to a severe con¬ 
demnation—one all the more severe coming as it does from a 
writer so biassed in bis favour—of the evil which he had done 
notwithstanding his vast means and opportunities of doing 
good. I 

The fragments of ancient historians q^uoted l>y [ 

Josephus {A7it. VIII. ii. 6), W Eusebius of Caisarca [ 

{Preep, Ev, ix. 34), and by Clemens Alex. {Strom. 
i. 386) add little, if anything, to our knowledge of ' 
Solomon beyond what is stated in Kings and 
Chronicles. The narrative of Josephus himself 
in Ayit. viil. i.-viii, depends almost entirely on 
the Biblical records. Where he deviates from 
them, he is rarely to be trusted. It is noteworthy 
that he describes Solomon as a powerful sorcerer. \ 
That had already become in his time a generally 
accepted belief among the Jews, and probably was 
not confined to them. It is especially as a sor¬ 
cerer and lord over the elements, animals, aphreets 
and jinn, that he is renowned in the East. The 
Oriental imagination has run riot in the invention 
of legends regarding him.* 

The writings long attributed to Solomon, to be 
found in the OT or the Apocrypha, cannot in the ^ 

present state of opinion among Biblical critics a» 5 

* Jewish legends of tho kind referred to are to he found in the 
Torgum on Eccles. and II. Targ. on Esthoa. For those in the 
Koran see suras 21. 27, 28. 87. For the opinions of Jewish 
Rabbis see Eisenmenger, Entdeck, Jud. 851 ff., 440 ff. For 
Mohanunedan stories, Weil, Jiibl, Legenden d^r Musselmdnner, 

225 ff.: Baring Goula, Legends OT Characters, vol. il. ch. 
xxxviLf.; and Lane’s Thousand and One Nights (Index, s. j 

‘Suleiman ibn David’). Ilottinger’s Hist. Or., Herbelot’s Bibl. 

Or. 333, and the historians Abulfeda, Tabari, and Ludolr)h | 
(Uist. Eth.) may also be referred to. M. D. Conway in his 
Solomon and Solomonic Literature (Open Court Pub. Co., 
Chicago, 1900) deals with the Solomon mythology as a whole in 
an ingenioue but often very arbitrary way. He considers ‘ the 
external and historical data Insufficient to prove certainly that i 
an individual Solomon over existed' (p. IX 
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to their authorship be assumed to supply materials There is i 
for his biography. He may have b^n the author how far o 
of a few of the Psalms ana a number of the Pro- his mothei 
verbs, but to prove him so and to establish which that her ; 
are his is dimcult. The SONO OF Songs cannot retained t 
be his, but it has a historical value dependent and the ri 
neither upon its date nor its authorship, but on she must 
its testimony to the impression which Solomon^s beautiful 
character had left on certain Jewish minds. The been also 
Wisdom of Solomon, which professes to have she was 
Solomon for author, shows what impression he Adonijah 
had left on a very different class of minds at a belief that 
still later date. As to the relation of Ecclesi- asked, anc 
ASTES to Solomon, see art. in the present work utmost re 
and in Enc, Biblicai cf. also Sir Con- before hir 

siderable sidelight has been cast on the Solomonic point in on 
age in Israel by arch£)eological and historical that she h 
investigations, but it has not so much increased mation of I 
our knowledge of Solomon liimself as of his build- 4. Adon 
ings, the topography of his capital, the geography further ini 
of his kingaom, the ethnology and ancient history vious to hi 
of it, and the state of tlie countries with whicn in 1 Ch 22® 
the Israel of his time was brought into contact,— building ol 
subjects which cannot be dealt with in this article. Solomon a 
Modem criticism of the Biblical sources has dis- place in th 
pelled many erroneous views regarding Solomon*s for differci 
life and reign ; but it has, of course, not increased, Adonijah’s 
and cannot be expected to increase, that know- however, r 
ledge of positive facts regarding them, which is nor are th 
the great <lesideratum. what need 

3. Dirthyparentaget and training, —The account Adonijah 
of the birth of Solomon in 2 S 12'^^* conveys the Solomon t( 
impression that he was tlie second child of David Adonijah ^ 
and Bathsheba. The lists of their children in son, and r 
2 S 5'S 1 Ch 3®, and 1 Ch 14*, on the other hand, to have ha 
seem to imply that he was their fourth child, their to the thro 
youngest son, and that Shammua (or Shimea), no authorit 
Shobab, and Nathan had been previously born to late the su( 
them, ns in all those lists his name is mentioned * , iiah h 
last. No (juito satisfactory explanation of the right^or prece 
apparent discrepancy has yet been given. The knowesVhei 
liKeliest, perhaps, is that Solomon was mentioned the most of 1 
last as being tne most important member of the howbe 

family group, the heir to his father^s throne. brc^her’s: for 

Nathan, by his rebuke of David, lost none of his very intelligil 
influence with either him or Bathsheba, and con- ?! 

tinned to be the friend of both. He prophesied ap^intment^( 
good for their child, and strongly supported his showed that 
cause at the moment when it was most in danger. 

Owing to that and the vagueness of a phrase in xhe‘rightful 
2 S 12*'“, he has very generally been held to have as Israel had 
had the charge of Solomon’s education. There thoreimdngr 
is, however, no real foundation for the opinion, younger 
Scarcely any information is given us regarding Jidest. The i 
Solomon previous to his elevation to the throne, monarch,'altl 
It may safely be inferred from what he was in brother, 

manhood that his education had not been neglected ™ 

in youth, and that he must have been very recep- Adonijal 
tive of learning and eager to excel in accomplisn- man,’ capti 
ments; but there is nothing to indicate that he and magni 
was trained under any prophet, or that he was in made it qu 
sympathy with anything distinctive of prophetic assumed ro 
teaching or prophetic ideals of life. There is no powerful a 
trace ofNathan, or any other prophet, having had Abiathar t 
any influence over him when king. The prophetic house. In 
ministry almost disappeared during his rei^. the ill-fai 
What prophets there were in Israel in his day possibly hi 
were opposed to his policy. Far more probably or superior 
he was educated in his father’s palace. In various reign. Th 
respects the court of David must have been the it was exp 
best school possible for the education of David’s once owing 
successor, while in otliers one most apt to develop were certa 
the defects so conspicuous in Solomon’s after-life. con.spiracy 
The atmosphere of a court presided over by David, to set him 
and agitated by the internal dissensions and con- attempt d( 
flicting passions to which despotic power and fully plani 
polygamy combined necessarily gave rise, cannot feeling. 1 
have been favourable to his healthy moral growth, in 1 K 1®‘ 


There is no detinite information given us as to 
how far or in what ways he was influenced by 
his mother ; but there can be no reasonable doubt 
that her influence was considerable. To have 
retained the hold which she had upon David 
and the rank which she held among his wives, 
she must have been more than merely ‘a very 
beautiful woman ’ (2 S 11®). She must have 
been also a talented and sagacious one. That 
she was in close alliance with Nathan, that 
Adonijah sought her aid on his behalf in the 
belief that her son would refuse nothing that she 
asked, and that Solomon received her with the 
utmost reverence when she presented herself 
before him, are indications of fact which all 
point in one direction. Wo may accordingly infer 
that she had considerably contributed to the for¬ 
mation of Solomon's character. 


further information given regarding Solomon pre¬ 
vious to his accession to the throne. The account 
in 1 Ch 22®'*® describes David’s preparation for the 
building of the temple, and records his charges to 
Solomon and the princes. If it be in its proper 
place in the book—a point on which there is room 
for diflercnce of opinion—it clearly shows that 
Adonijah’s rebellion was inexcusable. There is, 
however, nothing elsewhere to correspond to it, 
nor are there any means afforded us of verifying 
what needs verihcation in it. The rebellion oi 
Adonijah was what necessitated the elevation of 
Solomon to the throne before his father’s death. 
Adonijah was then, perhaps, his father’s eldest 
son, and may naturally have considered himself 
to have had on that ground a preferential claim 
to the throne. There was at that time, however, 
no authoritative law or settled precedent to regu¬ 
late the succession. 

Adonijah himself does not seem to have rested his claim on 
right or precedent, but on the goodwill of the people. * Thou 
knowesv be said to Bathsheba when obviously trying to make 
the most of his own cause,—* thou knowest that the kingdom 
was mine, and that all Israel set their faces on mo, that I should 
reign : howbeit the kingdom is turned about, and is become my 
brother’s: for it was bis from the Lord' (1 K That is a 
very intelligible view, and ail the more so that we know the 
people of Israel in the time of David and Solomon unquestion- 


none the loss very luiKlcading to speak of Admiljah as ‘the 
rightful heir' to the throne, os Stade and some other critics do. 
The 'rightful heir to the throne' in an absolute monarchy such 
as Israel had become under David, was the son nominated by 
the reiniing monarch. It has been so in all such monarchies; 
and wherever polygamy has prevailed in these monarchies, 
younger sons have been often appointed to the exclusion of the 
oldest. The present Shah of Persia is an instance of ‘a rightful 
monarch,' although he has an older and, it is said, exceptionally 
able brother. The appointment of the youngest son to the 
throne was very common in the despotisms of India. 

Adonijah, it would seem, was * a very goodly 
man,’ captivating in his manners, fond of display 
and magnificence, ambitious, and scheming. He 
made it quite apparent that he wished to bo kinL% 
assumed roy.il honours, and gained over to his side 
powerful allies, in Joab the general of the army, 
Abiathar the priest, and the princes of the royal 
house. In a word, he began to play the rdle of 
the ill-fated Absalom. The conspirators may 
possibly have deemed tliat his seniority of birth 
or superiority of qualifications gave him a right to 
reign. They may also have possibly deemed that 
it was expedient for him to ascend the throne at 
once owing to David’s bodily weakness. But they 
were certainly engaged in a real and formidable 
con.spiracy kept secret from the king, and meant 
to set him aside and to thwart his wishes. Their 
attempt does not seem to have been either skil¬ 
fully planned or strongly supported in popular 
feeling. The account given of it and of its failure 
in 1 K 1®'®® distinctly conveys that impression. 
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As soon as divulged, the whole plot came to 
naught.* 

5. Co7nmcnccment of reign and first acts. —David 
soon afterwards died, and Solomon succeeded him 
without opposition. The your in which he began 
to reign has not been determined, nor are there 

et known data for doing so exactly. He is said 

oth in Kings and Chron. to have reigned forty 
years; but that may be a round, not an exact, 
number. If exact, however, we may assign about 
n.C. 970 as the time at which he began to reign, 
since there are good reasons for considering B.c. 
930 as about the first year of Jeroboam’s reign— 
the year in which Solomon died. 

The Jewish and Arabic tradition that Solomon was only 
twelve years old when he began to reign, obviously originated 
in misconception of the meaning of the words in 1 K 8' * 1 am 
but a little child ; I know not how to go out or come in,' etc.; 
words not to bo taken literally, but os a humble confession of 
iiwlequacy, owing to youth and inexperience, for the great 
task of royalty. The generally received view that he was 
about twenty years old when ho began to reign cannot be far 
amiss. According to Josephus, Solomon began to reign when 
he ViBJk fourteen years of age ; but. In the same sentence he tells 
us he reigned eighty years, and died at the age of ninety-four 
{Ant. VIII. vii. b). Ue does not mention the source of bis 
information.! 

The first concern of Solomon as king naturally 
was to make his seat secure. The Chronicler 
characteristically says nothing regarding the way 
in which he establislied himself in his kingdom. 
The whole account, however, in 1 K seems 

w'orthy of credence. It represents Solomon as 
acting with great decision and vigour, and yet as 
not inflicting ijunishment beyond what was deemed 
necessary, lie struck only at the heads of the 
conspira(5y which had been formed against him. 
Considering that he was an Oriental ruler, not his 
cruelty but his clemency was exceptional. David 
is not recorded to have advised the taking of any 
strong measures against Adonijah, and Solomon 
liad granted him a pardon accompanied with a 
stern Avarning. Very naturally, however, and 
probably quite correctly, he interpreted his re- 
(jnest to have Abishag for a wife as a proof that 
he had not abandoned his pretensions to the 
throne. Bathsheba, it has been argued, would 
not have communicated the request to her son if 
she had deemed it treasonable in intention. Per¬ 
haps not, but perhaps also she did not act in 
earnest for the good of the son of Haggith. 
Abiathar was leniently dealt with in considera¬ 
tion of his past loyalty. David, according to 
I K 2®, had advised the putting to death of Joab ; 
but, even if he did not do so (see art. Joab), 
Solomon could not have been expected to spare 
his life. Joab was the most dangerous enemy 
he could possibly have in all Israel. He was so 
resolute, so able, so miicli a favourite with the 
army, that even David had not been able to 
keep him in check. Not inferior, and seemingly 
even superior, to David as a commander, there 
was no one left in Israel to compare with him in 
military ability. His successor Benaiah was a 
valiant warrior, and an efficient tool for an abso¬ 
lute ruler to have at hand, but there is no evidence 

* Wellhauaen, Stade, and other eminent critics represent 
Nathan and Bathsheba, Zadok and Benaiah, as conspirators, 
and the choice of Solomon by David as the result of a palace 
intrigue. It U possible to think so, but the supposition 
am>ear8 to the present writer to bo merely conjectural. As to 
what is related of David’s advice to Solomon in 1 K and 
1 Ch and 28-201'**^, see the art. David in the present 

work, and Knc. Bib.^ and the oommentatoni mentioned under 
heading of Literature. 

t Perhai^s 1 K Bufheed to suggest to him the eighty years’ 
reign and ninety-four years of life. It is not unlikely, however, 
t hat earlier Jewish authors may have written to the ^me effect. 
The promise of len^h of days W’os a merely conditional one, 
and Solomon did not fulfil the condition. Stade rightly holds it 
as certain that Solomon must have roigne«l over thirty years, 
but inconclusively infers from 1 K 15i and 2 Ch 12^* that he 
<'oald not have reigned forty j ears (see his G VI i. 307). 


that he was a great general. Joab could neither 
have respect for the character of a man like 
Solomon, nor sympathy with his policy; indeed 
a reign like that of Solomon could hardlv have 
been possible so loi^ as Joab was at the head of 
the Hebrew army. The view of Guthe and others, 
tliat David and Solomon hoped that the putting 
of Joab to death would avert the vengeance which 
his crimes might otherwise bring upon the house 
of David may be correct, but it is not necessary to 
account for his death. Resentment and policy are 
sufficient to account for it. They also account 
best for the way in which Shiraei Avas dealt with. 
It does not appear that he was implicated in the 
conspiracy, but he bad been a bitter enemy of 
David, was suspected of being still disloyal and 
hostile to the house of David, and, on account of 
his influence with the Benjaiiiites, was deemed 
dangerous to the peace and comfort of the new 
monarch. 

6. Convocation at Giheonf dream and request *— 
The way in which Solomon dealt Avith the enemies 
Avhom he had recently feared could not fail greatly 
to ‘ strengthen him in his kingdom.’ He not only 
thereby got rid of them, but showed to his sub¬ 
jects that young as ho Avas he was neither weak 
nor foolish, but a shrewd and capable man who 
could effectively discharge the functions of a king, 
and might be hoped to act neither capriciously 
nor cruelly. To nave gained so great a triumph 
at the very commencement of his reign was enough 
to secure his popularity, for with the populace of 
all times and places ‘ nothing succeeds like suc¬ 
cess.’ When he felt himself secure on his throne 
he resolved to make manifest his gratitude to 3% 
and proceeded to do so on a scale indicative of his 
taste for magnificence and display in Avorship, as 
in other things. He called a convocation of his 
captains, judges, governors, and heads of houses, 
at the ancient city of Gibeon, Avhere was a famed 
bdmdh, * a great high place,’ and there, surrounded 
by his dignitaries, he oliered in thanks to God a 
thousand burnt-offerings—‘a thousandfold holo¬ 
caust’—on the brazen altar Avhich stood before 
the sanctuary and could be seen from afar. On 
the following night the king dreamed that J" 
appeared to him and asked what He should give 
him, and that he replied by asking * an unaer- 
standing heart to judge aright’ the great people 
entrusted to his charge while so young and in¬ 
experienced. lie dreamed also that, because such 
had been his request, God promised him not only 
what he asked lor—Avisdom and knowledge—but 
also wealth and honour, and, conditionally, how¬ 
ever, on conformity to the Divine law, length of 
days. The dream was naturally acc^ted by the 
king as a Dmne communication. To Solomon 
there seems to have never been vouchsafed any 
clearer or higher form of Divine revelation than 
the dream. 

7. Solomon^8 judgment .—According to his bio¬ 
grapher in Kings, lie was soon afforded an oppor¬ 
tunity of displaying the wisdom which he nad 
asked for and received. From Gibeon he returned 
to Jerusalem, where the ark of the covenant was 
now located in the tabernacle erected by David on 
Mount Zion, and there also presented offerings to 
J", and likewise made a feast to all his servants. 
At Jerusalem he Avas forthAvith called to pronounce 
a decision between tAvo harlots who both claimed 
the same live child Avliile each affirmed that a dead 
one w^as her neighbour’s. The way at which he at 
ouce arrived at the truth immediately made him 
famous, and has greatly helped to maintain his re¬ 
putation for wisdom ever since. It shoAA^ed an in¬ 
stinctive insight into the Avorkings of the human 
heart very remarkable in so young a man, and a 
keenness of practical discernment of a kind invalu- 
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able in one ■whoso chief duty was to act as the 
supreme judge in all disputed cases throughout 
Israel. That ‘all Israel heard of it, and feared 
the king, for thev saw that the wisdom of God 
was in him, to do judgment,* may well bo be¬ 
lieved. That there was nothing miraculous in it 
may as reasonably be admitted. Innumerable 
examples of tlie same kind of wisdom as remark¬ 
able and as well authenticated might easily be 
given. Far more wonderful stories of a similar 
kind are told of Solomon himself, but they are 
entirely fictitious. The story, as told in 1 K 
can alone be regarded as historical narrative. 
Josephus (Ant. viii. ii. 2) seems to have had no 
other source of information, yet he gives a very 
distorted version of it. He represents the king 
as proposing to divide both the dead and the live 
child, and the people as privately laughing at the 
proposal as that of a mere youth. 

8, Solomon^8 policy dependent on DavicTs .—The 
task which fell to Solomon was tliat of buildinjj up 
a kingdom on a foundation already laid and on lines 
already drawn. A reign like his was only made 
possible by what Samuel, Saul, and David had 
accomplished. Samuel, the last of the Judges, 
was also the first of them whose influence extended 
over all Israel, and was powerful enough to recon¬ 
struct the theocracy on a monarchical basis. Saul, 
by his struggles with the Philistines, Moabites, 
Ammonites, Edomites, and Amalekites, rendered 
comparatively easy the consolidation of all the 
tribes of Israel into a nation under David. It 
was David, however, who made the policy of 
Solomon feasible, who indicated both by his 
counsels and example how it could be carried 
into eliect, and who enabled him to start with a 
sulficieiicy of the means necessary to enter on his 
schemes of ambition and to revolutionize the 
mariners and the ideals of Israel. Solomon seems 
to have done little which his father had not in¬ 
itiated : both imitated the doings and methods of 
Oriental despots. 

9. His muiiary policy. — Solomon had not the 
genius requisite to extend his kingdom. Ue seems 
to have had no military taste or talent; and cer¬ 
tainly the glory of the conqueror he but little 
sought and little won. He was content to main¬ 
tain and develop what he had inherited, and to 
abstain from dangerous adventures. The weak 
condition of the surrounding States would have 
presented to an ambitious warrior-king a strong 

•There is no mention of the incident in Chronicles. The 
story told by Diodorus fclioulus of Ariophaiics, kiiiff of Thrace, 
in general character resembles very closely that of Kings. On 
the death of the king of the Cimmerians, three young men 
ay>peared before Ariophanos claiming to be the only son of the 
deceased king*, without producing ^equate evidence for the 
truth of their claims. Ariophanes ordered them to Imrl a 
javelin at the cori)8e of their alleged father. Two consented, 
but one refused, and he was declare to be the true eon and heir 
of the deceased monarch. Another parallel is the account which 
Suetonius gives of a Judgment of Claudius {Linen qf the Twelve 
Cctisara). A woman refused to acknowledge that a young man 
who claimed to be her son was so. In the absence of other 
means of deciding on which side was the truth, the emperor 
ordered the woman to marry the youth, and so obliged her to 
acknowledge that the latter was her son. Most of the Oriental 
iwallels have a manifestly mythical and fabulous setting. In 
some of them, however, the resemblance is so close os to amount 
almost to verbal repetition. See Benfey’s Panlsohatantrat 1. 
894-81)0, ii. 644, also Kleine Schn/teiij 3rd Abt. 171 IT.; Eng. tr. 
of the ‘Kah-Gyur’ (Triibner’s Or. Ser.)—the tale of Vistikhi ; 
Weber's Jndische Streifen^ iii. 60 (also T. Steele’s An Eantem 
Love Storyt Triibner, 1871, pp. 218 f., 248 f.); Kclnh. Kohler, 
OQAy 1872, pp. 1219-1221; Fausboll, Duddhiit Birth Storiee^ tr. 
by Rhys Davids, vol. i. xiv-xvi; and Bev. de VUistoire de llel. 
xxxviii. (1898), art. by Lecl6re, ‘ Uno version combodgienne du 
Jugement de Salomon,’ 170-187. In the last-mentioned version, 
a mother, her child, a female octcss in woman’s fonn, and a 
Buddhist Solomon, * the noble ^lobo 80 th,’ are the parties. To 
the questions whether the stories of the Judgments of Solo¬ 
mon, Ariophanes, and Claudius are legendary or historical, and 
whether the iudgment of Solomon originated in the Indian 
stories or hoa its origin in India, definite answers do uot seem 
to have been as yet arrived at. 


temptation to attempt to create a powerful Semitic 
empire, which, if unilied ami vivilied by faith in 
J", might have anticipated Islam by a millennium 
and a half and given tlie history of Urael a very 
ditterent direction. Yet Solomon, far from being a 
feeble or incapable monarch, was an able, shrewd, 
and enterpri.sing one, who knew well how to mag¬ 
nify his office, further his interests, and attain his 
enas. He must have had very exceptional adminis¬ 
trative talent, and ho applied it to military as well 
as civil organization. Not otherwise could he have 
preserved for forty years the security and unif^^ of a 
nation so recently and loosely constituted ; kept 
down its strong disruptive tendencies; and prose¬ 
cuted a policy which must have been obnoxious to 
the majority of his subjects. Although he did nob 
increase his territory, he kept a firm hold of it, and 
made his sphere of influence much wider than his 
father’s had been. His troubles with Hadad, 
Kezon, and Jeroboam prove nothing to the con¬ 
trary. The account of them given in 1 K 
is placed—obviously with a view to religious edifi¬ 
cation—in the closing period of his reign, instead 
of at or near its commencement; and the informa¬ 
tion which it conveys, although it may be received 
as trustworthy so far os it goes, is scanty, and can¬ 
not be supj)lemeiited either from other Biblical or 
non-Biblical sources. It does not appear that 
Solomon’s adversaries gained much advantage over 
him. Hadad was doiibtless, and very excusably, 
as troublesome a neighbour to him and his people 
as he could be, and did them all the ‘ mischief * in 
his power; but there is no evidence that lie became 
king of Edom, or that Edom under him secured 
independence. The fact that the port of Elath re¬ 
mained in Solomon’s hands showed that the king 
of Israel was the overlord of Edom. As regards 
Rezon ben-Hadiada, ho may have made himself 
master of Damascus even in the lifetime of David. 
There is no evidence of David’s having had an 
acknowledged and effective suzerainty over Syria. 
And, besides, although we are told that Rezon 
‘ was a foe to Israel all the days of Solomon,* it 
does not appear that he succeeued in seizing any 
portion of Israelitish territory. Jeroboam’s attempt 
to stir up seilition against nim can still le.ss rele¬ 
vantly be referred to as evidence of his weakness, 
seeing that it was a failure, and Jeroboam did not 
venture to return from Egypt until he heard that 
Solomon was dead. 

Solomon loft out of his military calculations the 
possibilities neither of invasion from without nor 
of insurrection from within. Ho strengthened his 
capital by the construction of fortifications which 
David had only begun or merely contemplated. 
See art. Millo. He established fortified cities, 
well • garrisoned and well - provisioned, at well- 
chosen strategic points (see Hazor, Megiddo, 
Gezer, Beth-horon, Baalath, Tamar). He 
thus guarded the kingdom against attack at all 
its more vulnerable points, as well as increased 
the safety of the sacred city. By adding to his 
army a force of 12,000 horsemen and 1400 war 
chariots, he must have greatly increased its effici¬ 
ency. The innovation was unpopular among the 
ultra-conservative and superstitious i)ortion or the 
community, but it was a real improvement. In 
the plains of N. Palestine, on the borders of Phil- 
istia, and in most directions beyond the national 
boundaries, cavalry could not fail to be of great ad¬ 
vantage. The Canaanites had employed it with 
success against the Israelites in the time of the 
Judges. Before its adoption by Solomon it had 
come into use in all the neighbouring States. Once 
introduced, it was adhered to so long as Israel and 
Judah retained their independence. 

10. A prominent feature of Solomon’s policy was 
his full recognition of the importance of interna^ 
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tional alliances. He immensely increased his power 
and influence bj the treaties which he formea with 
the rulers of neighbouring States. The most advan¬ 
tageous of them was that formed with Hiram, king 
of Tyre—the continuation of an alliance formed 
in the time of David, but utilized by Solomon to 
an immensely greater extent than by David. 
Without it Solomon could not have given effect 
either to a commercial policy or to his desire to 
build the temple and beautify Jerusalem. It was 
for the manifest benefit of noth the contracting 
parties. To Hiram it ensured, in case of attack 
irom the landward side of his kingdom, the aid of 
a powerful army in its defence; an abundant supply 
at all times of such commodities as corn, oil, and 
wine ; an enlarged traffic with the Hebrews by way 
of Joppa ; and the opening up of the Ydm SUpn 
(so-called Red Sea), and of the ocean beyond it, to 
the enterprise of his mariners and merchants. To 
Solomon it was equally advantageous. It enabled 
him to enter into mercantile copartnership with 
Hiram, and in conjunction with him to have ships 
trading both in the Mediterranean and the Red 
Sea. Whatever may have been the exact position 
of Tarshish and Ophir, Solonmn must have had 
vessels on both seas. If Elath and Ezion-geber 
were open to him, Joppa or Dor was still more so. 
Ho was not the man to make a foolish bargain, or 
to prefer doing business on a small to a large scale. 
That he derived annually from his foreign trade as 
much revenue as his historians (1 K 2 Ch 9^) 
state is very difficult to believe. The trade, how¬ 
ever, may well have been a very lucrative one. 
And, obviously, without the aid of Hiram and his 
subjects Solomon could have found neither the 
ships nor the men necessary to him for engaging 
in it. Nor was he loss dependent on the skill and 
tastes of Phcnnician artists and artisans for the 
construction and ornamentation of the buildings 
on which his desires were set, and to which he 
was to owe so much of his fame in future ages. 
His own subjects were incapable of supplying 
workmen of the kind needed, whereas the Phoe¬ 
nicians were famous for their proficiency in archi¬ 
tecture and the plastic arts. It was chiefly from 
Phamicia that Hebrew art was derived. In that 
sphere the influence of Egypt on Israel was not 
direct, but through Phoenicia.* 

Next in innwrtance to the Tyrian was the Eapp- 
tian alliance (1 K 3^). The l^haraoh with wnom 
Solomon entered into alliance is not named in the 
Bible, but must have been one of the last of the 
Tanite Pharaohs (perhaps the last—Pasebchanu il., 
called by Manetho 'Poi'<7ei'7)s). Solomon olttained a 
daughter of tho Pharaoh for his wife, and received 
with her as a dowry tho town of Gezer, which her 
father had captured. Gczer was a valuable gift, 
and the marriage itself seems to have flattered the 
pride lioth of Solomon and of his subjects. In the 
age of the Chronicler and of tho Jews of later times 
the marriage came to be regarded by the {uous as 
disastrous, but there is no trace of such a feeling in 
the older historical sources. Tlio first great e<lilice 
which Solomon caused to be built was not the 
temple of J", but a palace for the Egyptian prin¬ 
cess. 'rhe daughter of Pharaoh was always the 
chief personage in his harem. In all probability 
she had received a much more compiehensive and 

* Iti tho TTiHtortcs of Phosiilcla by Konrick, Rawlinson, Movers, 
Wet^t'lunanJ., in Kenan’s Mission en Phinicie^ in CIS il. tome 
1 and 2, arut in Perrot ami Chij)iez’ Uist. de I’Art, much infor¬ 
mation is to bo obtained os to the relations la>tween the Phoo- 
niuians and the Hebrew’s. The roi^ns of Hiram ami Sulonmn 
appear to bavo been contemporary almost all throu^b, as the 
former is said (Menander, fr. l)to have begun to reign when nine¬ 
teen >'ears (»ld and to have lK*en fifty-three years old when he dir<l. 
The emuueration given in 1 K T^*’**'- of the tpmliflcations of tho 
Hiram who was Solomon’s chief an hfteot and oi’tist, indit ntes 
what the Pluimiciani could teach tho Hebrews during the reign 
of Solomou. 


refined education and training than his Moabite, 
Ammonite, Edomite, Sidonian, and Hittite wives 
and concubines. His own tastes, indeed, were of a 
kind which would have disposed him to imitate the 
style of life of a Pharaoh, but they must have been 
strengthened by his marriage with a Pharaoh’s 
daughter. However explained, his ideal of king- 
ship was the ideal whicn had for ages been con¬ 
spicuously exemplified in Egypt. Like the Tyrian 
alliance, the Egyptian alliance was uninterrupted 
throughout his reign, and of the latter as of the 
former he would seem to have taken full advan¬ 
tage.* That he bought droves of horses and large 
numbers of chariots in Egypt and sold them at 
high prices to Hittite and Syrian kings may be 
fairly inferred from 1 K 10^*^ and 2 Ch if 

by Mizraim in those verses Egypt be meant.f 
He also promoted and protected tne carrying and 
caravan trade, which extended almost from the 
Nile to the Euphrates. He saw that the geo¬ 
graphical position of Palestine—between the Medi¬ 
terranean, Red Sea, and the Desert—gave him 
command of the chief highways of Asiatic com¬ 
merce, and power to secure to himself a share of 
the profits of the greatest markets of the then 
known w^orld (those of Egypt and Chaldsea), fully 
recognized the importance of trade and commerce, 
and acted accordingly. Therein lay, peyhaps, his 
greatest ori^nality as a Hebrew ruler. His pre¬ 
decessors—the Judges, Saul, and David—could not 
do so, continually engaged as they were in fierce 
struggles with their enemies in and around Pales¬ 
tine. The general result of their struggles made 
his wider and more humane views and schemes of 
policy possible and so far realizable; but to himself 
Delongs tho credit of their inception and prosecu- 
tion.t Looked at in itself, his foreign policy must 
he pronounced on the whole a reasonable one. And 
it had good results. It was a policy of peace ; it 
saved his subjects from the miseries oi war; it 
enriched certain classes and benefited in some 
degrees other classes; it made the Hebrews better 
acquainted with the greatness, the wealth, and tho 
state of civilization of the world around them, 
widened their views, corrected sundry prejudices, 
suggested improvements, and stimulatea activity. 
It was, perhaps, the chief factor in making the 
Solomonic age the period of greatest material pro¬ 
gress in the history of Israel. Yet it is quite 
possible to estimate too highly the external policy 
of Solomon, while quite impossible to estimate it 
aright without viewing it in relation to his internal 
policy. There is no evidence that it was disapproved 
of by his subject.^, and he did not enter into, what 
would have been abhorrent to them,any alliance with 
the Canaanites ; but it was the expression merely 
of the king’s will, not of the national desire, and 
Avhen the king died no one thought of continuing 
his policy. On the contrary, so long as the nation 
retained its national existence, it tended increas¬ 
ingly to self-isolation. 

II. As regards the domestic policy of Solomon, 
the list of his chief officials in Ik 4 is of special in- 

* Neither the conoral Histories of Antiquity nor the special 
Histories of Ancient Ejjypt make any appreciable acldition to 
what the Biblical historians tell us of the connexion between 
Israel and Egypt during the reign of Solomon. The Uw;k of 
information is strange. 

t Winckler holds that by Mizraim a N. Syrian Mu§ri is meant 
(Altteat. Un/ersuoh.'Ids IT., and Aitor, Forsch. i. 24-41, 837,338). 
kittel, Benzingcr, and others have accepted his view. Valuable, 
however, as his new facts are in themselves, they do not prove 
his to be the Mizraim of Kings and Chronicles. 

X According to Eui)olemii8, as quoted by Eusebius (Prcpp, 
lx.), David began the maritime trade. The statement appears 
to be merely a conjecture suggested by the fact recorded in 2 .S 
81^, 1 K Ills itt, and 1 Ch 1818 , that Dav id conquered the kingdom 
of Edom. Possibly I>avid foresaw and suggested the use to which 
his conquest might be put. It is very unlikely, however, that 
at so lale a stage of life he should have begun such an enterprise, 
and still more unlikely that, if he had begun it, he should not 
have got the credit of it. 
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terest, particularly when compared with the lists 
of those of David in 2 S 8^®**® and 2(^'®®, although 
of too general a nature to be definitely referable 
to any particular period. The comparison will 
show that David in the later years of his life had 
gone far in the direction followed by his son, and 
that l^tween them they had effected a great 
revolution—economic, social, and political—in the 
national life of Israel. The old tribal system had 
been undermined and shattered, and a monarchical 
despotism of the only kind known in the East— 
one none the less a desiK)ti8m in reality being 
a theocracy—had been built up. Tne will 
Solomon was practically the supreme law of his 
people, and neitlier priests nor prophets ventured 
to oppose it or to attempt to limit it. Through¬ 
out ms reign all power in Israel was centred in 
liimself and carried into effect by his officials. 
The list of his sdrim (princes or chief ministers) 
in 1 K 4®’® does not contain the name of a single 
individual who can be exposed to have been an 
independent adviser. The name of Abiathar 
should not be in it, as he was a degraded and 
banished man during Solomon’s reign. The sons 
of Nathan mentioned were much more probably 
the king’s own nephews, the sons of his brother 
Nathan, than the sons of the prophet Nathan [but 
see vol. iii. p. 488^]. There was no prophet among 
Solomon’s princes, nor any man not directly and 
entirely dependent upon iiim. We are not told 
that he made any direct attack on tlie old tribal 
systems. It seems erroneous to represent as such 
his division of the territory of Israel (that of 
Judah was exempted) into twelve districts, over 
which were appointed twelve ‘ officers * 
each bound to provide in regular montlily suc¬ 
cession victuals for the king and his household, 
and provender for his horses and dromedaries. 
Those districts were not coextensive with the 
tribal territories. The officers to whom they were 
assigned did not displace the tribal chiefs, and had 
only a definite specific duty to perform. They 
were merely * purveyors ’ or * providers * for the 
king, his attnonas curatores. But, although the old 
tribal system and its chiefs may not have been 
assailed, the claims of the monarchy were asserted 
and its powers exercised independently of them. 
The tribal system and the monarchy coexisted 
under Solomon, but the latter was so dominant 
that the king could introduce what changes he 
pleased. Tribal and personal privileges, rights, 
and liberties were at his mercy. Doubtless the 
nation realized only slowly that such was the case, 
and how dangerous a state of things it was. The 
monarchy had been a great success, and was re¬ 
garded as a sacred institution. The king was 
‘ the Lord’s anointed.’ The new king was young, 
beautiful in person, a rarely brilliant, attractive, 
and imposing personality; to outward seeming a 
perfect king. He was well aware that a CTeat 
trust had been assigned to him, and he set a nigh 
value on et^uity in judgment and orderliness in 
administration. Many of his innovations must 
have been improvements. Some of his enter¬ 
prises were largely successful. For a season the 
sun of prosperity shone so brightly on his reign 
that there may well have been great contentment 
and rejoicing m Israel. 1 K 4^* may be re¬ 
garded as e^oes of that time. But disillusion¬ 
ment was bound to come, and gradually came as 
what was radically evil in the government of 
Solomon gradually displayed itsdf. Entrusted 
>vith unlimited power, he yielded to the tempta¬ 
tion to abuse it, and to enjoy it mainly for what 
he deemed his own honour and advantage. His 
policy, although not uninfluenced by worthy and 
pious aspirations, must be pronounced essentially 
selfish. The chief motives of it were the love of 


pleasure and power, of wealth and splendour and 
fame; its main object was to promote his own 
interest, to enrich and glorify himself, and to 
strengthen and magnify the Davidic dynasty. To 
obtain his ends he required to have recourse not 
only to measures obnoxious to chiefs of tril^es, 
elders of cities, and holders of landed property, 
but to such as were most oppressive to tne poorer 
classes. He reduced the tTanaanites to slavery, 
and employed 160,000 of them in quarrying stones 
and bearing burdens. From the Israelites he 
exacted less labour; but they, too, were constrained 
to give personal services and to submit to heavy 
exactions. Thirty thousand of them were required 
to work by relays of ten thousand, every third 
month, in the forest of Lebanon. The statement 
to the contrary in 1 K 9® and 2 Ch 8® is an in¬ 
structive, patriotic gloss, inconsistent ^vith the 
general narratives eitner in Kings or Chronicles. 
The Hebrews under Solomon were no longer a free 
people. While not slaves in the strict sense of 
the word, they were subject to forced labour, ‘ the 
levy,’ the tna ^—a term as hateful to them as were 
its equivalents, corv6e or Frohn^ in medieval 
Europe. David had introduced the form of servi¬ 
tude denoted by it (2 S 20®^), but Solomon greatly 
increased it. The favouritism which he showed 
towards Judah in connexion with it must have 
made it all the more offensive to Israel, while it 
was doubtless one reason why Judah did not join 
Israel in the revolt against Rehoboam. The evils 
of the ‘levy’ could not fail to make themselves 
increasingly felt in the course of the building 
operations which were so conspicuous a part of the 
king’s domestic policy. One of his chief aims was 
to have a strong and magnificent capital. It was a 
very reasonable aim within proper limits, but these 
he failed to recognize. To renaer Jerusalem as far 
as possible impregnable, and to make it a capital 
worthy of Israel and of being the centre of its 
political and especially of its religious life, was 
manifestly desirable. The fortifications and the 
temple of Jerusalem were for the benefit of all 
Israel. Like so many kings of his type, however, 
Solomon failed to see that there should be limits 
set to expensive building. He did not adequately 
realize that the territory of Israel was a very small 
one, and that, although he and those around him 
were rich, the general population—one in a transi¬ 
tional stage from pastoral to agricultural—was not. 
The cost of the superb buildings erected for himself 
and his dependants, added to the provisioning of a 
household containing many thousands of persons, 
the supply of what was required besides food to 
gratify the desires of his wives and concubines, and 
the expenditure on his splendid pageants, must 
have been an enormous burden on nis subjects. 
No truly wise king would have persisted in such a 
policy. The natural result of it was just what 
actually happened. Whatever Judah thought, all 
Israel felt his yoke to have been intolerable; and 
when his son refused to liglitcn it, cried out, 
‘What portion have we in David? neither have 
we inheritance in the son of Jesse: to your tents, 
O Israel; now see to thine own house, David * 
(1 K 12*®). Solomon was responsible for the dis- 
I ruption of the united kingdom of Israel and Judah, 

I and for the consequences of it. That disruption, 

! which led to the loss of the independence of Doth, 
was the natural result of the policy on which he 
acted throughout a forty years’ reign. 

12. The foregoing observations raise the ques¬ 
tion, What really was the wisdom which the 
Biblical historians attributed to Solomon? Cer¬ 
tainly it was not wisdom in the higher si^mitica- 
tions in which the term is used either in tke OT 
or the NT. There is teaching in Job, Proverbs, 
Ecclesiastes, and a few of the Psalms os to a 
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* wisdom * which is nowhere in Scripture attributed 
to Solomon. The wisdom of Solomon as described 
either in Kings or Chron. has very little in 
common with the wisdom inculcated by St. Paul, 
St. Peter, and St. James. Further, in what the 
Diblical writers sav of the wisdom of Solomon 
there is nothing which implies that it included 
any of the supernatural attainments attributed 
to him in Jewish, Arabian, and Persian traditions, 
or even of any scientific or philosophic knowledge 
properly so called.* And it must be added, that 
although they ascribe his * wisdom * to God, a gift 
in answer to nrayer, they do not represent piety— 
the fear an<l Jove of God—as a prominent feature 
in his ‘ wisdom.* While declaring him to be the 
wisest of all men, they do not represent him as an 
especially devout or righteous man. In that respect 
David, notwithstanding his many defects and 
crimes, was regarded by them as far superior to 
him. So much, then, as to what the wisdom of 
Solomon was not. As to what it was, it compre¬ 
hended at least the following elements ;—(a) Pos¬ 
session of the qualities of mind—the quickness and 
accuracy of discernment and the practical sagacity— 
which are most indispensable to one who constantly 
requires to de(;ide readily and correctly on which side 
truth and justice lie in disputed cases. Those q^uali- 
ties were of the utmost importance to a Heorew 
king. Judicial functions had been the chief function 
of the ‘judges,’ and continued to be so of the kings. 
The king was the chief justice of the realm. 
David in his later years liad been blamed for 
neglecting his judicial duties. The prayer of his 
hi> 11 , on his accession to the throne, was for the 
knowledge and wisdom which would qualify him 
for the fulfilment of those duties. The judgment 
which he pronounced on the dispute between the 
two harlots was regarded by the people as evidence 
that his prayer had been granted. Seeking justice 
was by tlie Hebrews held to be sacred, inasmuch 
as it involved ‘inquiry of (Jod.* Almost all the 
Oriental legends regarding Solomon’s wisdom which 
are not utterly extravagant are those which give 
the same kind of instances. An excellent and able 
judge, however, may not be an eminently good 
and wise man. He may be sadly lacking in true 
wisdom. (6) Possession of comparatively exten¬ 
sive knowledge and varied culture for a man of 
the time in which he lived. That Solomon was 
widely observant and inquisitive, interested in all 
that came under his notice and was likely to add 
to his knowledge, and that he could talk instruc¬ 
tively on a great variety of subjects,—on trees and 
plants, beasts and fowls, creeping things and 
fishes, etc.,—must be admitted. ‘ The largeness of 
heart {rohabh Ichh)^ even as the sand that is on the 
seashore,* ascribed to him in 1 K 4^^ [Heb. 5*^], 
means merely, if properly understood, a compre¬ 
hensiveness of mind, a many-sidedness of intelli¬ 
gence, of great and indefinite extent. There is 
nothing exaggerated or incredible in the phrase, 
which may perhaps have suggested what has been 
so finely said of Plato ; * His [»liant genius sits close 

* The knowledge of the lannua^o of birds attrilmted to 
SoloiHon In .Jewish, Arabic, and 1‘erwian trotlitions was in Greek 
mythology ascribed to Tiresias. The Uabbis represented Solo¬ 
mon as the originator of the scieiico and philosophy of the 
Greeks, Homans, and their successors. Aristotle was supposed 
to have gained his knowledge of natural history hy appro¬ 
priating Solomon’s MSS when Alexander entered Alexandria. 
The Spanish theologian J. de Pineda, in lib. iii. pp, 111-208 
of his D6 Rebtia Scuomonis, attributes to him mathematical, 
physical, astronomical, botanical, economic, ethical, and politi¬ 
cal writing, os well os many si'iontiftc discoveries. Theophilus 
Gale, PAu. Gmuir. | 8, maintains that Pythagoras and Plato got 
their symlKtlical and the Stoics their ethical philosophy, Hippo¬ 
crates his knowledge of medicine, Aristotle of animals, and 
TheophrasUis of plants— ex Saiamonis schola. How greatly ex- 
nggerated, down even to roi^cnt tinies, has been his knowledge 
of theology may bo learned from n\any of the commentaries 
publisboil on the *Song of Solomon,' and even from the 'head- 
Higf * of our AV of that liook. 


to universal reality, like the sea which fits into all 
the fiinuositios of the land. Not a shore of thought 
was left untouched by his murmuring lip * (Femer» 
Ifist. Met. p. 165). The wisdom of Solomon was 
wisdom at a very different stage from the wisdom 
of ISocrates or Plato ; but they may have been 
alike in implying ‘ largeness of heart,** universality 
of intellectual interests and activity, (c) There 
have also to be included in the wisdom of Solomon 
skill in propounding and solving riddles, in put¬ 
ting and answering hard and abstruse questions, 
and the faculty of expressing himself in m^shdlim, 
similitudes and parables, and proverbial or gnomic 
sentences which sum up in a pithy and luemorablo 
I form the findings of prudential sagacity and moral 
reflexion. 1 K 4^-* states that he ‘spake three 
thousand proverbs.* One reason given for the visit 
of the queen of Sheba to his court was hiii- desire 
to test tlie report which she had heard of him by 
‘proving him with hard questions.* The Fhoeni- 
cian historians quoted by Josenhus (Aw<. VIII. v. 3) 
relate that the Hebrew and the Tyrian king 
entered into a contest to determine which of them 
could solve riddles best, and that the former was 
at first successful, and won largely from his oppo¬ 
nent, until the latter got the assistance of a very 
acute youth called Abdemon, when Solomon was 
ahvaya defeated, and had to pay mucli money back 
to Hiram (see art. Riddle). In the time of Solo¬ 
mon, Israel passed from its heroic and imaginative 
age into a positive and practical one, resembling 
the stage in Hellenic history in which originated 
the practical maxims of the Greek ‘sages* and the 
verses of the Greek ‘gnomic’ poets. The result 
in Israel was the rise of a new way of thinking and 
the beginnings of a now kind of literature, the 
whole development of which must liave been 
greatly influenced by the character and reign of 
Solomon. How muen, if anything, he per.^onally 
contributed by speech or writing to the ‘ Wisdom 
literature’ we do not know, and yet iierhaps the 
whole of it. Biblical ami Apocryphal, may be not 
inappropriately termed Solomonic. At the same 
time no one has probably been so overpraised for 
‘ wisdom ’ as he, and that alike by Mohammedans, 
Jews, and Christians.* See, further, art. Wisdom. 

13. Solomon is represented as excelling all con¬ 
temporary kings in wealth well as i?i wisdom. 
His father is said to have left him for building the 
temple ‘ one hundred thousand talents of gola and 
a thousand thousand talents of silver ’ (1 Ch 22^^), a 
sum calculated to be equivalent to £1,025,000,000 
sterling.t His annual revenue in money is stated 
(1 K10^^, 2 Ch 9^^) to have amounted to 666 talents of 
gold, equal to £4,095,900 (see art. Money, vol. iii. p. 
420^); and besides payments in money ho received 
large payments in kind, both from his own subjects 
and from foreigners. Hence he was able to spend 
vast sums in luxury and display. His great ivory 
throne, which came to figure so largely in Oriental 
tradition, was overlaid with pure j^old ; the shields 
of his bodyguard and the utensils of his palace 

* For an admirable comparative study of Hebrew and Greek 
proverbial literature see Ii. Hois, La Gnomvjue chez let 

Jlebreux et les Grexit: Salomon et Theognia, Toulouse, 1866. A 
careful comparative study of Hebrew and EtoT’tian proverbial 
wisdom is a great desideratum. Wisdom books akin to the 
Proverbs of the OT, and partly to Ecclesiastes, were produced 
in Egypt from about b.o. :i500 until about a.d. 200 . It cannot 
reasonably be supposed that in the age of Solomon they were 
wholly unknown to the Hebrews. The saying in the oldest of 
them — the Instructions or Maxima of Ptahhotep — often 
strikingly resemble those in Proverbs. Before and during the 
reign of Solomon Eg 3 rpt was open both to Greeks and Jewk It 
does not follow that any of the Hebrew Wisdom books were 
composed in the time of Solomon. 

f Prideaux’s estimate, long generally accepted, was consider¬ 
ably less, viz. £8li:l,000,000. Yet he added, ‘the sum is so 
prcKligiuus, as to give reason to think that the talents whereby 
the sum is reckoned were another sort of talents of a far less 
value than the Mosaic talents, of which an account is given in 
the preface' (Old and New Testament Connected^ p. G). 
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were all of gold. Silver, we are told, was nothing 
accounted of in his days; he made silver to be in 
Jerusalem as stones. Such is the account given us 
of his wealth. What are we to think of it? The 
statement as to the sura amassed by David for the 
building of the temple is, of course, incredibly large. 
The amount of annual revenue assigned to Solo¬ 
mon is not so, although very large. Probably it 
may have been his income merely for an excep¬ 
tional year or years. That he was the wealthiest 
king known to his Hebrew contemporaries may 
well be believed. But even what is said of his 
wealth in Kings and Chron. suggests that he was 
only rich after the fashion of Oriental kings. His 
golden targes, golden utensils, and throne overlaid 
with gold, seem to imply that he could find little 

f )roductive use for his gold. Gold came into circu- 
ation as money among the Hebrews only in the 
time of David, and pri^ably it was little used by 
them as such in the time of Solomon. Various 
peoples have passed through a stage in which a 
pound of gold was willingly exchanged for a pound 
of silver or even of copper. The Sliahs of Hersia 
and Emirs of Scinde were not wealthier than are 
European monarchs, although they had, as a rule, 
vastly more treasure in the form of jewels and the 
precious metals. The value of the material of 
money depends largely on its pur(;hasing power 
and rapidity of circulation. Had Solomon’s silver, 
and still more had his gold, much of either ? It is 
not likely that they had. Although he may have 
made silver as stones ‘in Jerusalem,* there is 
nothing to indicate that it was plentiful outside of 
Jerusalem. There was gold in abundance at the 
court and among the king’s otlicers and favourites, 
but there is no evidence of its having reached the 
farmers and peasants of Palestine. Probably in 
the form of money most of it got into the hands of 
the Phoenicians and other foreign traders. By the 
great extension of the royal domains during his 
reign, Solomon must have increased his real wealth 
more than by the importation of gold ; but such 
enrichment oi himself implied the impoverishment 
of his subjects, and that in a country of very small 
extent, and of which the real prosperity mainly de¬ 
pended on agriculture. The money spent on mag¬ 
nificent buildings must have been to a largo extent 
wasted. We may believe, therefore, almost all 
that we are told about the wealth of Solomon, and 
yet believe also that even his economic policy was 
loolish, and tended to national bankruptcy and the 
ruin of his dynasty. 

14. Closely connected with the wisdom and wealth 
of Solomon was his *fame' and * glory* The 
‘ fame * of Solomon denoted by tlie Hebrew words 
sli€m (1 K 4’*'), shiminah (IK 10'^, 2 Ch 9®), and 
shmna* (1 K 10\ 2 Ch 9*),—name, hearing, report,— 
was, like all fame, an external thing, ‘a fancied 
life in others’ breath.* The ‘glory* of Solomon, 
although denoted in the NT by the same term 
{doxa) as ‘the glory of the Son of Man,* was a 
very dillerent kind of glory. It was not glory of 
the highest order, the glory of essential excellence, 
but a superficial glory attainable by striving after 
effect, by the lavish display and expenditure of 
wealth, by sho’v^^ talents, by courting popularity, 
and the like. The glory which Solomon sought 
for he obtained in an extraordinary measure in 
his lifetime, and it grew in the course of ages to 
the most extravagant proportion. Orientals are 
fond of display and pomp, and doubtless, at least 
for a lengtnened period, Solomon, with his good 
disposition and brilliant gifts and conspicuous suc¬ 
cess, must have seemed to his subjects an almost 
ideal king. He gave Israel a place among the 
nations which it had never previously held, secured 
to it peace and prosperity, perfectea its organiza¬ 
tion and administration, and so transformed, 


adorned, and enriched Jerusalem as to make it 
appear the central city, the joy and pride of the 
whole earth. Not only to the Hebrews but to 
all the peoples of the Semitic world he must have 
seemed the foremost monarch of the age. His in¬ 
tellectual gifts and acquisitions were so displayed 
as to cause him to be regarded os a paragon 
of wisdom, one whose knowledge and judgment 
had never been equalled, a sage and ruler superior 
to all others on the earth. Hence we are told 
many princes and renowned men came from afar 
to visit him, to see the grandeur of his court, to 
hear the wisdom of his words, and to pay him 
homage and present him with gifts. Of all his 
visitors, the queen of SHEBA naturally made the 
greatest impression. She was a much more ex¬ 
alted personage than the princes and sheikhs with 
whom the Israelites were lamiliar. She came from 
‘ the uttermost parts of the earth* (Mb 12^); came 
in high state ‘ with a very great train with camels 
that bare incense and very much gold and precious 
stones* (1 K !(>*); came, it would appear, attracted 
purely by the fame of the wisdom, and especially 
of the religious wisdom, of Solomon ; and departed 
leaving magnificent gifts, confessing that what she 
had heard was not half of what she had found to be 
true, and thanking and blessing the God of Israel. 

The above is, in substance, all that is related of the famous 
visit of the Sabaean queen to Solomon ; and it is also the origin 
and basis of all that has been fabled about herself and her 
visit by the Kabbis, Arabs, Persians, and Abyssinians. Many 
modern critics pronounce even the Biblical account of it (1 K 
IQius, repeated In 2 Ch to be manifestly legendary. And 
it may be a legend. There is no historical evidence to the 
contrary except the clear and positive statement made bv Kings. 
But it is certainly not manifestly legendary. Welfhausen. 
Btade, Klosternmnn, Benzinger, and other eminent critics all 
content themselves with mere assertion to that effect. 

The fame of the glorv of Solonion was largely posthumous. 
Great as it was among his contemporaries, the whole course of 
subsequent Hebrew history tended to increase it. After his 
reign the Hebrew people passed through stages of humiliation 
ana affliction while clinging tenaciously to the belief that they 
were God’s elect and hod a glorious future before them. To 
endure the present, they were always providentially constrained 
to magnify the past. The more they sank, the,more they com¬ 
forted themselves by thinking of what they had been and 
imagining what they could bo. And the age of Solomon was 
the golden age of their history, and Solomon himself their 
most brilliant and renowned king. Hence there was in the 
UT an idealization of kingship founded on the character of the 
personality, life, and reign of Solomon, and Impelled and guided 
by a truly Divine inspiration which has boon of immense signifi¬ 
cance to the world. It forms a largo and precious portion of 
Messianic prophecy. The initial impulse to the close connexion 
of Solomon with it may, perhaps, have been Nathan’s promise 
to David (2S 7U-16 and iCh 17^0-14) that J" would raise up to 
him a seed that should build up the house of the l^ord, and 
whose kingdom and throne w'ould be established for ever. As 
soon, however, os we go further wo find ourselves in an alto¬ 
gether unreal world. Jewish Rabbis indulged In the most ex¬ 
travagant exaggerations os to the gifts and glory of Solomon. 
Christian writers followed suit, and showed themselves almost as 
credulous and inventive. 

15. Religion of Solomon .—The Biblical historio¬ 
graphers who have treated of the reign of Solomon 
regarded him as having fallen far short of his 
father in piety. While pronouncing David a man 
according to God’s own heart (1 S 12‘S 1 K 11®®**®), 
they have so spoken of Solomon’s death (1 K 11*®, 
2 Ch 9®^) as to nave given rise to a long controversy 
among the Church Fathers as to his salvation.* 
* St. Augustine and the Latin Fathers generally pronounced 
against, and St. Chrysostom and the Greek Fathers In favour 
of, belief in his salvation. Golmet, In his Diet., s.v. * Salomon, 
Nouvelle Dissert, de la salut du Salomon,' bos collected the 
opinions. Dante unites him in Paradise with the four great 
schoolmen, and makes Aquinas thus describe him 
‘The fifth light, 

Goodliest of all, is by such love inspired, 

That all your world craves tidings of his doom: 

Within there Is the lofty light, endowed 
With sapience so profound, if truth be truth, 

That with a ken of such wide amplitude 
No second has arisen.’ 

—Par. X. 108-114 (Cary's tr.X 
The third line is the rendering of Dante's; 

‘Che tutto il mondo 
Loggifi ne gola di taper norella.' 
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Now, that Solomon’s piety was not so warm and 
intern^ as David’s is what no one will question, yet 
that it was in some respects superior may well be 
maintained, and can even scarcely be denied by any 
one who attempts to jud^e of David and Solomon 
from a Christian standpoint. With good gifts and 
^eat qualities, David had terrible defects. While 
intensely real, his faith in J" was comparatively 
crude and unenlightened. Hence his piety was 
compatible with such horrid deeds as his conduct 
towards Uriah, his allowing the innocent sons of 
Saul to be ‘hung up unto the I^ord in Gibeon' 
(2 S 21®* ®), and his ruthless treatment of the Moab¬ 
ites (2 S 8^) and Ammonites (2 S 12®^), 

The memory of Solomon is unstained by such 
acts. His faith in J", however otherwise inferior 
to David’s, was so much more rational and ethical 
as to save him from much which David did. He 
too hod faith in J'\ but a considerably different 
faith, and one implying a higher and worthier 
conception of J". The general tendency of his 
reign was towards spiritual enlightenment. The 
Solomonic age was not one of spiritual decadence 
on the whole, but a distinct spiritual advance in 
important respects on the age of the ‘judges* and 
of the first two kings; and doubtless Solomon 
contributed more to its being so than any other 

g erson. The interest of revelation required a 
olornon as well as a Samuel, Saul, or David. 
David’s significance as a king in relation to the 
Messiah was as a victorious warrior; Solomon’s 
as the i^rince of peace—no inferior honour. There 
is no^ warrant for reckoning Solomon among the 
sceptics. The son of David could not fail to have 
been taught to revere and honour J". The com¬ 
mencement of Ills reign was marked by a display 
of ardent piety towards J", and the expression of 
humble depenaence on His guidance. 1 riroughout 
his reign he acted as temporal head of the Hebrew 
theocracy, as chief of the ministers of J” in Israel. 
He delighted in the offices of Divine worship. 
Some have denied, but without apparent proof, 
that he took part in what have been called dis¬ 
tinctly priestly acta—slaying the victims and offer¬ 
ing incense. All the other acts of worship—all 
those which the Hebrew prophets deemed most 
sacred and spiritual — he is clearly recorded to 
have performed. In connexion with the building 
of the temple, he showed his anxiety to render to 
J"" a worthy expression of gratitude for His kind¬ 
ness towards David and himself. His prayer at the 
dedication of the temple, the substantial authen¬ 
ticity of which there seems to be no reason to doubt, 
is one of the CTandest devotional utterances to be 
found in pre-Christian devotional literature. 

Solomon evidently desired to render the service 
to the temple beautiful and impressive, the temple 
itself the cliief and central sanctuary in the land, 
and Jerusalem not only the royal residence and 
national capital, but the holy city. He thereby, 
however, displeased those wlio disliked changes in 
religion and preferred the old simplicity and rude¬ 
ness of worship to innovations. They included 
probably most of the uncultured tribesmen of the 
north. The seer Ahijah was at their head. They 
may have had a considerable amount of truth and 
reason as well as piety on their side, but not more 
than the innovators—Solomon, the priests, and all 
others who were in favour of progress. The changes 
introduced by Solomon tended to further the spiri¬ 
tual education of the Jewish people, to suggest to 
receptive minds among them larger and worthier 
thoughts of God, and bo contributo to the perman¬ 
ence and proCTessiveness of religion in Israel. 

16. Alleged Apostasy of Solomon ,—The age of 
Solomon was in the main one of Intellectual libera¬ 
tion and religious enlightenment, although to many 
of his subjects it may have appeared one of scepti¬ 


cism and impiety. That the king abandoned his 
faith to J*’ and became an idolater is difficult to 
believe, while it is easy to conceive how the/ama to 
that effect may have arisen. Solomon hunt altars 
for his foreign wives, and allowed them to worship 
their national gods on earth brought from their 
native lands and in the language and forms of de¬ 
votion which were familiar and sacred to them. 
He did not allow them to proselytize or to attempt 
to act the part which was afterwards played by 
Jezebel; and it is even very unlikely, seeing that 
they were all members of his own household, that 
he permitted either the cruel or the licentious acts 
sometimes practised in the worship of certain of 
their deities. But to Ahijah and his partisans 
toleration of any worship in Israel except that of 
J" appeared tantamount to apostasy from J", and 
the worship of a strange god. They necessarily 
saw therefore to Solomon’s conduct proof that his 
heart was turned away from J" and given to the 
foreign gods whom he allowed his wives to worship. 
They judged of it by a crude and immoral concep¬ 
tion of J , while Solomon himself must have seen 
in it no treason against J", and believed it to be 
reasonable and right. The religious toleration 
granted by him to his wives was an almost inevit¬ 
able consequence of his policy of alliances with 
foreign rulers through marriages. There waa, 
however, apparently no opposition jjiven or offence 
taken by his subjects either to his polygamy or 
liis marriage with foreign women. They seem to 
have regarded his multitude of wives complacently 
as a sign of his wealth and grandeur. In his poly¬ 
gamy he only followed the example, and probably 
the advice, of his father. Nor was his offence 
marriage with foreign wives, although he is not 
recorded to have married any of his own subjects. 
Perilans few of them would have been considered 
suitable wives for so great a king, and marriages 
with them could have had no political advantages. 
It was his religious toleration per se which was 
condemned, and lield to imply disloyalty to J" and 
the worship of other gods. 

That he should have been guilty of the apostasy 
and sin alleged seems increcUble and inexplicable 
on any supposition except one, viz. that his mode 
of life had left him prematurely worn out both in 
body and mind, so as to bo, even in the fifth 
decade of his age, in a senile condition, and hardly 
responsible for nis actions. That is little if any¬ 
thing more than a supposition. Yet it seems to 
be hinted at by the author of 1 K who writes 
as if willing to excuse and yet unwilling to express 
himself plainly, when telling us of Solomon’s 
‘cleaving in love to many strange women,’ and 
that ‘his heart was turned away after strange 
gods when he was old * (say over fifty years of age). 
The erotic element in the Song of Songs, so far as 
it refers to Solomon, is also, perh^s, in this con¬ 
nexion not to be overlooked. The apocryphal 
book Sirach, while otherwise glorifying Solomon 
in the most generous manner, distinctly singles 
out for condemnation his sensuality as ‘what 
stained his honour and polluted his seed, brought 
wrath on his children, divided Israel, and made 
Ephraim a rebel kingdom* (42“"“). The censure 
was fully deserved. However numerous and 
attractive may have been the gifts and good 
qualities of Solomon, he had two great faults— 
self-love and self-indulgence. He wm blind to the 
claims of self-sacrifice and self-restraint, and hence 
was no wise man in the highest sense, but merely 
the wisest fool of his day. His harem may suffice 
for proof. If his wives and concubines together 
really amounted to a thousand women, it would 
seem to have been the largest of which there is 
any record to history. It was doubtless mon¬ 
strously large, and ‘ eunuchs * were among tho 
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attendants in it. Yet Solomon had only one son, 
and that son was Rehoboam—‘ample, as Ben 
Sira says, ‘in foolishness and lacking in under¬ 
standing, who by his counsel let loose the people * 
(Sir 47”). God^s violated law of married love 
clearly avenged itself on Solomon and condemned 
his polygamy. 

17. Close of Solomon'a Career. —Before his death 
Solomon had largely lost the popularity which he 
had enjoyed in the earlier years of his reign. He 
had overtaxed and overburdened his subjects, and 
mode a lavish and wasteful use of the national 
resources, and the selfishness which led him to do 
so had defeated its own ends. He had given oflence, 
in a considerable measure, perhaps unnecessary 
offence, to the prophets and their adherents and to 
the Ephrainiites generally. But the fame he had 
acquired could not be forgotten, and he had done 
too much for Israel to be despised or assailed. His 
reputation was a part, and a lar^e part, of that 
of the nation. Hence none of his ‘adversaries 
rose against him.* The recollection of what he hod 
been protected him even against his bitterest ene¬ 
mies among the Ephraimites; and Ahii’ah himself 
preached the very strange doctrine that God desired 
Solomon’s sins to be overlooked for David’s sake, 
and Rehoboam punished for the transgressions of 
Solomon (1 K 11^*^). But, even although left un¬ 
molested, he must surely, when he began to realize 
that death was not far away, have looked back on 
his lengthened reign with great dissatisfaction. 
He had abundant cause for contrition and regret, 
lie had not been a good shepherd of his people. 
Ho had sou<jht his own glory far more than their 
good. He liad preferred low aims to high, and 
could not fail to bo conscious thereof. He had 
impoverished and oppressed large numbers of his 
subjects. Ho had not made Israel a thoroughly 
consolidated nation, as he might and should have 
done. He had talked wisdom and practised folly. 
He had through selfishness failed to take advan¬ 
tage of the precious gifts and grand opportunities 
for usefulness which J" had granted him. He hatl 
professed piety and preached righteousness, yet 
dishonoured (?od, degraded himself, and set an 
evil example to others by his luxury and licentious¬ 
ness. Looking seriously over his past, he could 
not but realize that, with all its appearance of 
splendour, it had been essentially, so far as he 
was concerned, a deplorable failure, a vanity of 
vanities, whatever might be made of it by an over¬ 
ruling Providence. He may have been spared the 
misery of foreseeing that immediately on his 
death his son would be so foolish as to provoke a 
disruption of the kingdom, and therefore bring 
innumerable woes both on Judah and on Israel, 
but he can hardly have failed to forecast that 
troublous times for the monarchy were approach¬ 
ing. Throughout almost the whole of his reign 
the relations between Israel and Egypt had been 
friendly; by the time of his death the Pharaoh 
Shishak was meditating war, and five years later 
he captured Jerusalem, plundered Solomon’s temple 
and palace, and left Rehoboam to substitute shields 
of brass for his father’s shields of gold. The dis¬ 
ruption of Israel and Judah was faSil to both, and 
Solomon even more than Rehoboam was respon¬ 
sible for it. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
both in Kings and Chronicles, when his death is 
recorded, he should, notwithstanding all the glory 
he had gained, receive no word of commendation. 
All that is said is that ‘ he slept with his fathers, 
and was buried in the city of David his father; 
and Rehoboam his son reigned in his stead’ (I K 
11”, 2 Ch 9«’). 

LrmuTirRB. ~ Milman, Ui$t. </ the Jewt (1866), I. 807If.; 
Stanley, Biat. (^Jewish Churchy 11. 139fl.; Fr. Newman, Hiat. 
H/ BeS. Monarchyt ch. Iv.; the Histories of Ewald (iii. 204 fl.). 


Stado 0884. p. 874 fl.), A. KChler (1884, ii. 874 fl.), A. Kloster- 
mann 089^ p. 168 ff.), Wellhaiiscn (1897, p. 66 fl.), Outhe (1899, 
p. 110ff.), ()ornill (1808, p. 86 ff.), Kent (1806, p. 169 ff.), Kittel 
(ii. 177£r.), Renan (ii. 96ff.), Piepenbrin^ (1808, p. 167ff.); cl. 
also Wlnckler, Altteat, Untermchungen^ (\9Q2) eot,, (1804)11!.; 
McCurdy, BPM ( 206 ff.; B. W. Bacon, * Solomon in Tradition 
and in Fact,’ in New World. June 1808, p. 212 ff.; and articles 
in Herzog, Kiehm, and Schenkel. As regaras commentaries, etc., 
on the sources, see the bibliographical lists appended to articles 
on Kings and Oukonicles. R, FLINT. 

SOLOMON’S PORCH.— ^ee Porch, and Temple, 
p. 713^ 

SOLOMON’S SERVANTS (nbV ; LXX usually 
^oOXot SaXwAtwi' [but see ad Jin.]). —In the two lists 
of exiles who returned to Jerusalem from Babylon 
with Zorubbabel, the sons of Solomon's servants are 
first mentioned immediately after the Nethinim 
(Ezr 2“'*^, Nell 787 -w)^ and then included with them, 
as though they ^ye^e subdivisions of the same class: 
‘ All the Nethinim, and the children of Solomon’s 
servants, were three hundred and ninety-two' 
(Ezr 2“, Neh 7*®). At Neh 10^ the sons 01 Solo¬ 
mon’s servants appear to be included amongst the 
Nethinim. At Neh 11® they are a^ain mentioned 
along with them ; but the parallel list of 1 Ch 9® 
contents itself with using the more familiar of the 
two titles, as though the person who inserted this 
list did not distinguish between Nethinim and 
sons of Solomon’s servants. As to their position 
and functions it will therefore be sufficient to 
refer to art. Nethinim. 

It is clear from Ezk 44®'* that non - Israelites 
were employed for many menial duties connected 
with the temple service. The caste of foreigners 
thus referred to may have originated from the 
body of forced labourers whom Solomon is said to 
have used in building the temple and other struc¬ 
tures (1 K 9-®'^'). These would not unnaturally 
be called Solomon’s slaves or servants. After the 
temple was finished, some of them might be 
retained for the inferior offices of the house of 
God, and the title originally bestowed on them 
would cling to them. In succeeding generations 
the composition of the class would vary from a 
number of causes: some families would die out, 
others would be added from prisoners of war and 
other sources. Nor is there any difficulty in con¬ 
ceiving of them as holding together in the Exile. 
We can readily imagine members of the minor 
orders in the Roman Catholic Church doing so in 
like circumstances. Torrey {Co7n2>. and Hist. 
Value of Ezra-Hehemiahj p. 40) thinks that the 
mention of them is simply an instance of the 
Chronicler’s determination to connect every insti¬ 
tution belonging to his own day with David and 
Solomon. But it may fairly be argued that the 
very lowliness of the title ‘Solomon’s slaves* is 
in favour of its genuineness. No body of men 
would have been willing to bear it if it Lad l^en 
arbitrarily imposed from without in the days of 
the second temple. But if it were inheritea, the 
disagreeable connotation would be worn off in the 
process of time. 

The remark made respecting the family names 
of the Nethinim must oe repeated here. They 
indicate a foreign origin. There can have been 
only a small number of persons in each of the 
families, as will be seen by dividing the total 
number by that of the families. The spelling of 
the names varies slightly in the two lists, but 
there is no ground for tiie distinction Pochereth 
of Zehaim (Ezr 2®’) and Pochereth Zebaim (Neh 7”) 
in AV; in both places RV rightly reproduces 
Pochereth-hazzehaim. The Pesh. differs from MT 
in two points. At Ezr 2®’—but not at Neh 7**— 
it gets nd of Solomon’s servants entirely, rea^g 
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V,®®, and viol *Afi5rj<re\fid^ v.®®. At Neh 11® 
it makes them dwell at Jerusalem, not in the 
cities of Judah. J. Taylor. 

SOMEIS (Soytteeh, AV Samis), 1 Ea 9®«=Shimei, 
Ezr 10®®. 

SOMETIME, SOMETIMES. —These forms are 
used indiscriminately in AV, and (except Sir 37^®) 
always in the sense of * once upon a time,* 
‘ formerly.* The Or. is always iror^. RV changes 
in every case : in Wis 5®, Col 3’, Tit 3*, 1 P 3®® into 
* aforetime *; in Eph 2*® 5® into ‘ once *; in Col 1®' 
into ‘ in time past.* For the indiscriminate spell¬ 
ing, cf. Melvill, Diary^ lx., ‘ He tuik him to rest, 
and passed ouer that haill day, sum tyme in rest, 
as it seimed, and sum tymes in paine.* For * some¬ 
time,’ meaning * formerly,* cf. La V Cov. • Alas, 
how sitteth the cite so desolate, yt some tyme 
was full of people?*; and for ‘sometimes,* Shaks. 
Hich, IL I. li. 64, ‘Thy sometimes brother’s wife.* 
Abbott {Shales, Gram, p. 61) thinks this is the 
meaning also in Merck, of Venice, i. i. 163— 

* Sometimes from her eyes 

I did receive fair speechless messages.' 

In the mod. sense of ‘occasionally* the only 
examjdo in AV is Sir 37^^ (Gr. iuLore), But that 
meaning was quite common at the time. Thus 
Elyot, Governour, ii. 225, ‘ Some tyme it [fides'\ 
may be called faythe, some tyme credence, other 
whylos truste *; Tindale, Dxjws. 30, ‘ Centurion is 
a captain of a hundred men ; whom I call some¬ 
time a centurion, but for the most part a hunder- 
captain.* J. HASTINGS. 

SON.— See Family. 

SON OP GOD.— 

Use of the title ' Hon of God’ in— 

I. OT AND JSWIHIl WaiTINOS. 

1. OT.—Title applied to: 

(a) angels; 

(f>) Jvi^es or rulers; 

(ci the theocratic king ; 

(d) the theocratic t)eoi)le; 

(s) the Messiah—1*8 89 and Ps 2. 

2. Jewish Writings :— 

(i.) Ai)Ocrypha and P8eudepigriii>ha. 

(li.) The Talmud, 

II. NT. 

1. The Gospels. 

(a) Use of the term ‘ Son of Cod.’ 

Incidental uses, 

(li.) St. Peter's confession. 

(iii.) The voice from heaven at the Baptism 
and at the Transfiguration : 

(«) The textual (piestion. 

(/3) Nature of the manifestations. 

(ft) The correlative terms ‘ Father ’ and ‘ Son.* 

«. Rest of NT. 

(a) The title * Son of Oo<l.' 

(b) The titles ‘ Father’ and *Son.’ 

Note on the use of T«'iV Ot$Z, 

S. The significance of those titles— 

(а) FDr contemporaries, Jewish and non-Jewish— 

fi.) The populace, 
ni.) The centurion, 
dii.) The ruling classes. 

6v.) The disciples. 

(б) For Jesus liimHcdf— 

(i.) The filial consciousness of .let-via. 
ni.i The testimony of the Father, 
nii.J Messiahship and Divinity. 

Gv.) Pre-existence. 

(e) For the Apostles— 

He 11A 
Col 1(13)-13. 

Ro 8®. 

Note on the origin of the Christian use of the title 

* Son of God.' 

III. Tni Early Onnncii. 

1. The sub-Apostolic Fathers, 

Note on the meaning of ‘ Sou ’ in the Apostles’ Greed. 

2. Marcellus of Ancyra. 

Conclusion. 

Literature. 

I. The Old Testament AND Jewish Writings. 
—The history of the term ‘ Son of God * in the pre- 


Christian period is the history of a gradual height* 
ening and concentration of meaning in connexion 
with the culminating jmint of biblical revelation. 
The use of the term is at first rather poetio or 
rhetorical than in the strict sense theological. It 
is applied to a number of objects in such a way as 
to invest them with a special dignity and value, or 
to hint at a special relation of nearness and appre¬ 
ciation on the part of God ; but it did not denote 
any essential partaking in the Divine nature. Only 
in Christian times does this latter sense come to 
attach to it. 

1. Old Testament, — In OT the phrase, or 
something like it, is used of angels, of human 
judges, of the theocratic king, of the theocratio 
people, and of the Messiah. It is this last use 
which is taken up and further developed in Chris¬ 
tianity. 

(а) In the first passage that meets us, Gn 6®- ® 
(ascribed to the 9tn cent, document J), the term is 
applied to the race of demigods or angelic beings 
which is conceived as existing before the Flood. 

Til is passage proved rather a stumbling-block to the later 
Jewish exegesis, and was variously explained. The main body 
of Septuagint MSS (M B are not extant) tr. literally 0 / tow 
Bt»u (so also Thoodotion). A group. Including A, paranhrasea 
this (in V.2 but not in v.4) as ci kyyiXa. Aquila tr. still more 
litemlly cl ulci tup leaving an opening, as it would seem, 
for some such sense as that given In tlie next paragraph. 
Symm. interprets less equivocally cl vie) rSt aa 

though the reference was to the profligate sons of the upper or 
ruling classes. So most Jewish commentators; some, however, 
with Field (ITexapla, 1. 22), make the ‘sons of God*»the de¬ 
scendants of Seth, and the ‘daughters of men’=the descend¬ 
ants of Gain. But there can he little doubt that the sense ii 
as in Job !« 2^ ; cf. Ps 291 89«, and Dn 335. 

(б) In one remarkable verse the title seems to be 

applied to judges or rulers (Ps 82®), * I said. Ye are 
gods; and all of you sons of the Most High * (cf. 
v.^; also Jn And in a number of places 

‘judges* are in some way or other equated with 
‘gods’ (Ex 21® RVm and AV, 22®-» RVm and AV, 
1 S 2“ RVm and AV ; in all these places ‘God* in 
RV is lit, ‘ gods,* 'ilbhim, according to the familiar 
idiom). 

The origin of this latter usage is not quite clear. It ap^ars 
to ho connected with the fact that judicial or quosi-Judicial 
decisions were given in early times in the form of waclea at 
some sacretl place and in the name of the deity. 

It 18 a further qucatlon whether or how far Ps 825 was 
suggested by this usage. That it was so suggested was the 
older view; and Duhm («.<;.) still explains of the lla8mona3an 
princes; Baethgcn, of heathen rulers. But some recent writers, 
not without precursors in the earlier days of criticism, take 
more literally: e,q, Oheyne. of the ‘patron angels' of oppres¬ 
sive heathen nations; Wellhausen (ad foe.) and Sinend {AT 
Theol. p. 394 ff.), of the gods of these nations. Most commen¬ 
tators compare Ps 68, reading ‘O ye gods’ In v.l. 

(c) Of more importance, and indeed on the direct 
line of Messianic promises, is the designation as 
applied to the theocratic king. For this the lead¬ 
ing passage is the assurance given by Nathan to 
David, ‘ 1 will be to him a father, and he shall be 
to me a son * (2 S 7***). Many other places point 
back to this, esp. Ps 89“* But these will meet 
us again under (c). 

{d) Closely associated with the application to 
the theocratic king is that to the theocratic pe^le. 
For this we go back primarily to Ex 4** ‘Thou 
shalt say unto Pharaoh, Thus saith the Lord, 
Israel is my son, my firstborn,*—an announcement 
that seems to have oeen present to the mind of the 
prophet Hosea when he wrote, ‘ When Israel was 
a child, then \ loved him, and called my son out 
of Egypt* (Hos IP). 

(e) If the title ‘ son * is riven both to the theo¬ 
cratic king and to the theocratio people where 
these are clearly distinguished from each other, 
still more inevitable was it that the same title 
would belong to them when the two ideas coalesce 
into one, as they do in the passages that may be 
called more directly Messianic, Conspicuous among 
these are Pss 89 and 2, 
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Ps 89. —This psalm is based upon the promises of 
2 S 7, but also in clearly takes un Ex 4®*. 
Hence, while it is agreed that both King and 
people are in view, opinions diller somewhat as to 
the degree of prominence to be assigned to each. 
Cheyne (Comm, on has ‘no doubt that the 
Davidic icing (or rather ‘ the Davidic royalty ’) is 
meant,* But ‘ the Davidic house has long been 
overthrown, and the fate of the nation has a more 
practical interest for the writer, whose description 
partly fits the king, mrtly the people, novr become 
the heir of the old Davidic promises.* In OP p. 
118 he pronounces more decidedly for the ‘post- 
exile Jewish Church* in the Persian period (Arta- 
xorxes II. and III.). Struck points out a close 
resemblance to the state of things under Josiah; 
Duhm, to that under Alexander Janna}us'(c. 88 B.C.). 
Wellhausen, like Cheyne, explains of the com¬ 
munity, which * in the history of the theocracy 
succeeded to the place formerly occupied by the 
kings.* 

Ps 2. —Even more central in its bearing upon the 
history of Christian thought is Ps2, esp. v.’** ‘ Thou 
art my son; this day have I begotten thee*; i.e. 
from the day of thine enthronement I have adopted 
thee for my own son. Opinion is leaning rather 
more than it did to the view expressed by Cheyne, 
that this psalm has not ‘ a contemporary historical 
reference^ (Cheyne himself thinks that the writer 
‘throws himself back* into the age of David or 
Solomon, to which, according to Strack, he belongs). 
What might be called the most modem view is con¬ 
cisely stated by Wellhausen (PB, ‘ Psalms,* ad loc.): 

‘ The Messiah is the speaker, and the whole psalm 
is composed in His name. It is not merely the 
Iiopes concerning the future to which he gives 
expression ; it is Uie claims to world-wide dominion 
already cherislied by the Jewish Theocracy. All 
the heathen are destined to obey the Jews; if 
they fail to do so, they are rebels. The Messiah 
is the incarnation of Israel’s universal rule. He 
and Israel are almost identical, and it matters 
little whether we say that Israel h€is or is the 
Messiah, . . . On the day when Jhvh founded 
the Theocracy, lie gave it the right to unlimited 
earthly dominion. This right is involved in the 
very idea of the Theocracy. Zion, as being the 
seat of the Divine rule, is, ipso factor the seat of 
universal rule.* 

It will be seen how the most advanced science of 
our time is by degrees giving back a full equiva¬ 
lent for the old naive conception that would make 
the passages above quoted direct unmediated pre¬ 
dictions of the personal Messiah. As applieii to 
the Messiah these prophecies are not unmediated. 
The steps are one thing, the shrine to which they 
lead is another. The Scriptures of which we have 
been speaking mark so many separate contri¬ 
butions to the total result; but the result, when 
it is attained, has the completeness of an organic 
whole. A Figure was created — projected as it 
were upon the clouds—which was invested with 
all the attributes of a person. And the minds of 
men Avere turned towards it in an attitude of ex¬ 
pectation. It makes no matter that the lines of 
this Figure are drawn from difterent originals. 
They meet at last in a single portraiture. And we 
should never have known how perfectly they meet 
if we had not had the NT picture to compare with 
that of OT. The most literal fulfilment of pre¬ 
diction would not be more conclusive proof that 
all the course of the world and all the threads of 
history are in one guiding Hand. 

2. JEWISH WRITINGS,--¥» 2, as it has been 
rightly observed, stands at the head of a long line 
of Bulisequent development. The conception of the 
Messiah as also ‘ Son * became a fixed part of the 
tradition, not perhaps quite so widely extended as 


might have been expected,—it does not figure at all 
largely in the Talmud,—and yet sufficiently attested 
in those forms of Judaism which present the nearest 
affinities to Christianity. 

(i.) The Apocrypha and Pseudepiqrapha. —The 
title ‘Son* as aptdied to the Messiah occurs only 
once in the Book of Enoch (105*) in a passage the 
origin and date of which are uncertain. It does 
not occur at all in Apoc. of Baruch. But in 4 Ezra 
(2 Esdras) it seems to be fairly well established. 
This book is lost in the original (Gr. or lleb. ?), but 
is preserved in no fewer than five versions, Lat., Syr., 
iEth., Arab, (two forms), Arm., which are com¬ 
monly supposed to rank in this order, though the 
subject has not yet been thoroughly investigated. 

The text printed in our Bibles is from the Latin. In 7®- 
this version has evidently passed through Christian hands; Syr. 
has twice and Arab, once ‘iny Son Messiah,’-dith. once ‘my 
Servant Messiah * (perhaps = «r«7(), and Arm. once * the 
Messiah of God.' From this rough statement, which can hardly 
be pursued into close detail, it will be seen that there is some 
douht. In and *7 Lat. Syr. Arab., and in 13^ Lat. Syr. 
identically, and ^7th. Arab, approximately, all have ‘ Son,’ which, 
however, does not appear in the Armenian. A like relation 
is found in 14®, where Lat. Syr. iEth. co<i<l. Arab, have ‘ Son ’; 
./Eth. codd. ‘sons,’ while Ann. drops and paraphrases. The 
cdd., including Hilgenfeld and Gunkcl in Kautzsch, Apoler. u. 
Psevdejng. d.ATy read ‘ Son ’ in all these places; but the reading 
cannot be regarded os quite secure (cf. Drummond, Jewim 
Messiaht pp. 2S5-288). 

The strongly Messianic passage in Ps-Sol 1728*51 has not the 
title * Son,' but clearly borrows from Ps 2 in v.28. 

(ii). The Talmud .—Apart from the above instances 
there is not much evidence for the Messianic inter¬ 
pretation of l*s 2 in the Kabbinic literature. Dal- 
man {}Vorte Jesu, p. 222) gives three examples of 
this, one dating c. 2*10 and another c. 350 A.D. 

Two other comments quoted by him are of some interest. 
The Midrash on Ps 2^-*concludes thus: ‘To whom is this like? 
To a king who Is wroth with his subjects, and the subjects go 
and make their peace with the king’s son, that he may make 
peace for them. Then when the subjects go to give thanks to 
the king, he saith to them: Would ye give thanks to me? Go 
and give thorn to my son ; since, but for him, I should long ago 
have blotted out the people. So saith God to the nations of the 
world when they would give thanks to him. Go thank the 
children of Israel, for without them ye would not have continued 
for a single hour.' 

A late comment in Midr. Tehill, ii. 7 is expressly directed 
against the Christian interj^retation : ‘ From this passage (Ps 2?) 
an answer may be given to the Minim (Christians) who say the 
Holy One—blessed be He—has a Son, and thou canst reply to 
them : it does not mean “A Son art Thou to Me," but “Thou 
art My Son"; like a servant whom his master encourages by 
saying to him, “ I love thee os my son 1 ’’ ’ Although this is set 
down as ‘ veiy late,’ It is Just the interpretation tliat would be 
natural to a Jew. 

II. The New Testament.— In passing over to 
NT* it is important to observe that we should not 
form an adequate conception of the significance of 
the title ‘ Son of God ’ if we were to coniine our¬ 
selves to the use of that title alone. It is true that 
it occurs in some central passages, and true that 
in these passages the phrase is invested with great 
depth of meaning. But we should not adequately 
appreciate this depth, and still less should wo 
understand the mass and volume of NT teaching 
on this head, if we did not directly connect with the 
explicit references to the ‘ Son of God ’ that other 
long series of references to God as pre-eminently 
‘ the Father,* and to Christ as pre-eminently ‘ the 
Son,* These two lines of usage are really conver- 

ent. And we must first consider them separately 

efore we bring them together. It has seemed 
best first to coflect and sift the evidence liefore 
seeking to penetrate further into its meaning. 

1. The GOSPELS.--{a) Use of the term ‘ Son of 
God .^—The use of this term is perhaps more sparing 
than we might suppose. And the number of in¬ 
stances on which we can really lay stress will be 
found to shrink somewhat on examination. 

(i.) Incidental uses .—Only in the Fourth Gospel 
(5“ 9» [var. lect,'\ ID) is the title ‘ Son of God * 
used by onr Lord expressly of Himself. And 
although three at least of tue places in which it 
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ia described as used of Him are of salient import¬ 
ance, this is not the case with others. Instances 
like Mk H (where the reading is also not quite 
certain), Jn 3^® 20®^ belong to the evangelists, and 
are therefore evidence for a later stage of belief 
than that of the narrative. And we must allow 
for the possibility that to this later stage are really 
to be assigned words such as those ascribed to the 
Baptist in Jn 1®^ and to Nathanael in Jn 1^. Nor 
can we be too confident as to the exact wording of 
the discourses or sayings in Jn 3*® 6*® 9®® [v.f.] 10®® 
11®. St. John, even more than the other evange¬ 
lists, was so intensely absorbed in his own belief in 
the Godhead of Christ that it was natural to him 
to antedate expressions which really would bo ex¬ 
ceptional at the time to which they are referred. 
Even in the First Gospel (Mt 14®® 26^) the absence 
of the phrase from the Synoptic parallels must cast 
some doubt upon its originality. 

On the other hand, in the cases of the demoniacs 
(Mk 3“ II 6’ II) and of the centurion at the Cross 
(Mk 16®® II) the attestation indeed is excellent, but 
we cannot deduce anything very tangible (see 
below, 3 (rt)). 

Jii.) St, Peter*s Confession, —We cannot be sur¬ 
prised if by an application of similar critical 
methods some scholars {e,g, Dalman, Worte Jesu, 
p. 224) should also cancel the phrase in the more 
important connexion of Mt 16^®. Here, in the 
version of Matthew, Peter’s confession runs: ‘Thou 
art the Christ, the Son of the living God ’; where 
Mark has only, * Thou art the Christ,’ and Luke 
‘ The Christ of God.* And no doubt it follows 
from this that the Marcan document had no more 
than our present Gospel. Still this passage is not 
really on all fours witii the others that have come 
before us. For the context clearly proves that 
Matthew had before him some further tradition, 
possibly that of the Loaia^ but in any case 
a tradition that has the look of being original. 
Whether this originality extends to the whole 
phrase may be more than we could assert posi¬ 
tively, but to the present writer it appears to be 
probable that it does. We should more easily 
understand the apostolic use of the title ‘Son of 
(iod ’ if there had been precedents for it on im¬ 
portant occasions like this, when it is represented 
lis receiving tlie sanction of Christ Himself. The 
whole phrase as it stands, including the epithet 
‘ living God,’ calls up such a host of OT associa¬ 
tions, and at one step sets the confession so 
conspicuously in its place amid the whole series 
of biblical revelations, that we may be loth to let 
it 

(lii.) The voice from heaven at the Baptism and 
Transfiguration, —The next two places that we 
have to deal with are encircled, like the lost, with 
critical considerations. It may be well first to 
state the textual facts, so tliat the reader may 
have the evidence fully before him. 

a. The textual question ,— 

Tub Baptibh 

Mt SIT mmi liw lx riif 0vpmv£9 OZrit Unv i vlif 

Mk 111 mmi i7 i vlot fMv i itymirfirif, if 

Lk 833 . . . mm) i{ tipmpsv yttirBem* i7 i vUt puv i 

if 4r$) tmrnmfm. 

Tv «/, m.r.x, eodd. Orate, et verts, {ine. Syr. Sin.)/er 0 oran. 

Titi fA0v iTruC-f kymurmriit Olem. Alex.). >'i>>iff«}sA r#, 

DBboff»*lr. 

Banc Uotionam muui evangelicam agnoscunt (nisi ptalmum 
alicubi respiclant). Just. Mart., Olem. Alex., Mctho<l., 
Juveno., Tyooo., Aug. Babet stiain, £v. Eblonit. ap, 
Epiph. 1/S. 

Tub TRANsriauiuTiOR >— 

Mt 173 iM,; i» rik ftfikme xiyturm* OZrif irrif i vin 

ucv i if f tvZitmrm* iuteCtrt myrtS, 

Mk 07 mmi iyivirt im rijt ptfiXm* OZrif Irrtp i ylU itmu I 
«vr«v. 


Lk 933 mm) iyifir* im njptktts Xiypvrm' OZrit Urtp • 
vUt pt0V 0 \x\iXt'ypLti)0(f mi)r0u mxpvtrt. 

We may also compare Ac 13*3 . . . A»«rT^r«^JI*»ff’#uf, mt tmt) if 
rm yiypmrrpu rm diurtpm (v.l, if fy wp£rm ‘^mXfAm 

•yWhY riifjL%p09 yiyippp^xm ri. Of. He 13 65.' 

The main question here ts as to the reading of Lk 823; i^,^ 
t^fjuppp yiyipvnmm ri is clearly Western, with strong Latin sup¬ 
port, though even here the whole family is not includ^ e f 
going the other way; the absence of Syriac evidence is also 
unportant. Tlie natural inference would be that the reading, 
although, no doubt, very ancient, was not really primitive. And 
when we think how strong the temptation would be to assimi¬ 
late the text of the Gospel to that of the psalm, and how readily 
this latter text would fall in with ideas that are known to have 
been current in tbe 2nd cent., the presumption against its 
originality is increased. In any case Luke Is the only Gospel 
affected. The agreement of Matthew and Mark is sufficient 
guarantee that the reading found in them was found also in the 
common Synop. document. Luke can at most represent only 
a separate tradition, which hardly in this instance carries with 
it so much weight as the others. 

If the common reading is to be preferred, then the first half 
of the words presents a coincidence with Ps 2?, the second half 
with Is 421. The words heard at the Transfiguration also pre¬ 
sent a general resemblance to Ps 2. That psalm it directly 
quoted in Acts and Hebrews. 

p. The nature of the Manifestations, —It is char¬ 
acteristic of the OT prophets that the revelations 
made to them sometimes took the form of remark¬ 
able sights and sometimes of remarkable sounds. 
At least these are tlie terms in which they are 
described to us; what exactly were tlie psycho¬ 
logical phenomena corresponding it is beyond our 
power to say. They belong to the peculiar experi¬ 
ence of the Hebrew prophets. The Jewish notions 
about the Bath if Cl are an extension of the same 
idea (Weber, Jud, T}\jeol.^ p. 194 f.). 

It is natural to suppose that the manifestations at 
the Baptism and at the Transfiguration were similar 
in kind. It is possible that they were known only 
to Jesus Himself, perhaps in the one case also to 
the Baptist, and in the other to one or more of the 
apostles who possessed the prophetic endowment. 
Ijirough such a channel as this the Divine ap¬ 
proval of the Son was in all probability communi¬ 
cated to men. The significance of this Divine 
testimony will come before us later. 

(6) The correlative terms * Father* and * Son ,*— 
AVe are told (Dalman, Worte Jestiy p. 156) that 
it is contrary to Jewish usage to speak of God as 
‘ Father * absolutely without some such addition 
as ‘ who is in heaven.’ TJie only exceptions occur 
in prayers. It also appears that great care and 
reserve were used in the application of this title 
generally. The Targums, where they have occa¬ 
sion to refer to it, adopt a paraphrase. 

In this reject the Gospels show a marked con¬ 
trast. Our Lord does, indeed, make use of the 
Jewish form (which is found most frequently in 
Matthew, but cf. also Mk 11"*, Lk 11^®); and it is 
probable enough that the real instances of this use 
may have been more numerous than would appear 
from our Gospels. 

At the same time the Christian use goes far 
beyond the Jewish limitations. And besides the 
general use as applied to the disciples, there is a 
special use in which our Lord reserves it in a 
peculiar manner to Himself. He nowhere speaks 
of ‘ our Father,’ numbering Himself with His fol¬ 
lowers. The Lord’s Prayer is not an exception, 
because it is a form prescribed to the disciples, and 
constructed entirely for them. The prayers of the 
Son to the Father are different. 

On tbe other hand, our Lord constantly speaks of 
‘mv Father,* whether with (Mt 7“ ICr® 16^ 16*’ 
18*®’ *•* ®®) or without addition. And this use ap¬ 
parently goes back even to His childhood (Lk 2^). 

The use in question is illustrated in a number 
of ways. So in the parable of the Wicked Hus¬ 
bandmen, where the ‘ beloved son * (Mk 12®), who 
is also ‘ heir,’ is distinguished from all other mes¬ 
sengers. So again in the parable of the Marriage 
Feast, which the king makes for his son (Mt 22**) f 
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where, though the parallel in Lk 14** may point to 
this description as added later, the instance just 
given would at least show that it lay near at hand; 
and some further support is given to it by the part 
played by the ‘ bridegroom * in the parable of the 
Ten Virgins. 

In any case the whole argument of Mt 17*® turns 
on the distinction between * son * and * stranger.* 
And the point of the discussion about Pa 110^ (Mk 
12*®“®’) is just to prove that the Messiah is not 
‘ son of David * in the same sense in which other 
members of his lineage are spoken of as sons. We 
shall have occasion to come oack to some of these 
passages presently. 

We observe in our Lord’s use of the titles 
‘Father* and ‘Son* in connexion with Himself 
an ascending scale. First, there are the places 
where He speaks of God as His heavenly Father, 
or Father in heaven, after ordinary Jewish usage 
(Mt 7*^ etc., see above). Then there are the places 
where He speaks of God as ‘ my Father * without 
addition, which are too numerous to need specilica- 
tion. Then we come to a smaller number of pas¬ 
sages in which ‘ the Son * and ‘ the Father * are at 
once opposed and associated. And lastly, there 
are the cases in which mention is made of ‘ the 
Father * and ‘ the Son,* where the correlation is 
not expressed but implied. The last two classes of 
passages alone will require some discussion. 

The classical passage in the Synoptic Gospels for 
the correlative use of ‘ the Father* and ‘ the Son * 
is, of course, Mt 11*’ ||. By the side of this we have 
Mk 13**11 [v./.] and the important and much de¬ 
bated verse Mt 28“\ 

Dalman (see pp. 231-235) allows the first of these 
passages to stand, explaining it as a figurative 
application of the relation of ‘father and son.* 
The relation of Jesus to Him whom we call ‘the 
Father* is such a relation, and therefore implies 
mutual knowledge. But the other places, he 
thinks, bear too close a resemblance to the theo¬ 
logical language of the Early Church ; and he 
would set them down, in their present form, to 
the reflex influence of that language. He ques¬ 
tions the use by our Lord Himserf of either phrase 
as a theological term. And this kind of view is, 
no doubt, widely spread in critical circles. 

Now, in the first place, Ave note that the passages 

I ’ust referred to are not the only evidence tor 
►ringing the use in o^uestion within the cycle of 
Synoptic language. \Ve may fairly add to these 
for this purpose Ac 1^* ’ 2**; for not only is the 
author of Acts the author also of one of our 
Synoptic Gospels, but it is probable that the^ 
early chanters are based upon a document that is 
very much upon the same level with the sources 
used in the Synoptics. 

Next, we ooserve that if the use of ‘ the Father * 
and * the Son* as theological terms belongs to the 
Early Church, it at least goes back to the very 
first moment at which wo possess contemporary 
evidence for the vocabulary of that Church, and 
indeed to a date which is not more than 23 years 
from the Ascension (see 1 Th V), And at the 
time when we thus first meet with it the use is no 
novelty, but already firmly and deeply rooted, 
a thing generally understood in all tlie Pauline 
Churches, and, so far as we can see, without any 
hint of question or dispute beyond their borders. 
As we shall have to illustrate this more at length 
in the next section, we need not pursue the point 
further. 

These facts demand an explanation. How are 
we to account for the rapid growth within some 
23 to 26 years of a usage already so lixed and 
stereotyped? Where is the worKshop in which 
it was fashioned, if it did not descend from Christ 
Himself? When we think of the way in which 


the best authenticated records of His teaching 
lead us up to the very verge of the challenge 
expressions, it seems altogether an easier step to 
regard them as the natural continuation of that 
teaching than to seek their origin wholly outside 
it. Of the two alternatives the former seems not 
only in other ways the more satisfactory, but 
really the easier and the more critical. 

2. Tub Rest op the ^ew TESTAMENT.---The 
same two convergent lines of doctrine may be 
traced in the rest of the NT as in the Gospels. 
Here again we have two groups of passages, the 
one introducing the title ‘ Son ot God,* and the other 
speaking rather of ‘the Father* and ‘the Son.* 
And here again we find the two groups approach 
and mutually support each otlier. 

The main ditterence between the Gospels and 
the rest of the literature is that, whereas we have 
seen that in the Gospels there is an ascending 
scale of expression, corresponding to the gradufid 
unfolding of the new conception In the course of 
the history, in the Epistolary and other books 
(which though, as writings, for the most part 
earlier than the Gospels in point of composition, 
are later than them in the stage of development to 
which they have reference),—in these books the 
process reflected in the Gospels is seen as com 
Both titles, or sets of titles, ‘Son of God 
‘ Father and Son,* have come to represent definite 
theolopumena. Their content is fixed, and carries 
with it a distinct doctrinal meaning. The climax 
to which we have been advancing has been reached, 
and now simply perpetuates itself. The point 
gained is not lost again. 

(a) The title ‘ Son of God,' —We open the Epistle 
which stands at the head of the collection in our 
Bibles, and the state of belief implied in it is 
revealed to us in the very first verses (Ro F'‘). 
We read there that the mam subject of the Gospel, 
or new announcement to mankind, is just tliis, 

‘ the Son of God.* And the nature of the announce¬ 
ment respecting Him is, that while on one side of 
His Being He satisfies the conditions expected in 
the Jewish Messiah by His descent from David, 
on another side of His Being He is defined or 
marked out as attaining to a higher designation 
still. He is nothing less than * Son of God.^ And 
the incontrovertible proof of His higher nature is 
to be seen in His victory over death by the Re¬ 
surrection. 

The term ‘Son of God* is evidently by this 
time chosen and established as the standing formula 
to express what we mean by the Divinity of 
Christ. If in the OT the term did not necessarily 
imply Divine origin in the strict sense at all, that 
state of things lias once for all been left beliind; 
and this particular formula has been fixed upon by 
the Christian consciousness as the shortest and 
most decisive expression for the proposition in 
which its whole faith centres. 

The inference which we thus draw from the 
opening verses of Ep. to Romans is confirmed on 
all hands, and shown to hold good for every 
branch of the Church. We need not stay to illus¬ 
trate it further from such passages as Gal 2*^^, Eph 
: 4** for the Epp. of St. Paul. But Ac 9*^shows that 
to preach ‘ that Jesus is the Son of God * was a 
current way of describing the gospel. A like 
result follows from 1 Jn 3* (where ‘the Son of 
God was manifested * is a name for what was after¬ 
wards called ‘ the Incarnation ’), and 1 Jn 4’* 6** ** 

rove clearly that the confession of Jesus ns the 
on of God was the cardinal point in the Chris¬ 
tian faith. Somewhat more indirectly the same 
conclusion follows from He 4^‘ 10** and Rev 2** 
(taking up the description of P*‘^®). The Gospel of 
St. John identifies the Only-begotten with 

the hogoa ot God. 


plete. 
^ and 
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(6) The titlen * Father* and * Son.* —In the Pro¬ 
logue to tlie Fourtli Gospel we are in the region of 
high theology. But the fundamental assumptions 
of the Epistles (Pauline, Petrine, Johannean, 
Hebrews) are on the same plane. From the first 
we have in the greetings of such as bemn with 
greetings frequent reference to the standing cor¬ 
relatives ‘ the Father* and ‘ the Son.’ There never 
was a time within the range of this literature 
when the two correlative terms were not under¬ 
stood and accepted as part of the essential voca¬ 
bulary of Christianity. 

When, therefore, we read in Mt 28'“ the com¬ 
mand to baptize in the name of the Father and 
the Son, this combination is one proved to have 
been in common use less than 25 years after 
the command is said to have been given ; and the 
complete triad is proved to have been recognized 
very little later. 

We repeat that the matured form in which these 
conceptions are found in the earliest Epistles seems 
to us abundantly to justify not only the few places 
in which they enter into the Synoptic Gospels, 
but, in principle at least, the more numerous places 
in whicli they occur in the Gospel that bears the 
name of St. John (see below, 3 b i). 

Note on the uee qf wa7e dtau .—We must reckon with the possl- 
l/ility that «r«7c (Oto'C) In Ac 427. ao was intended to be token 
in the aenae ol ‘Son/ It certainly haa this aenae In a number 
of placea in the Apoatolio Fathera (aee below, 111. 1). It is, 
however, more probable that (aa In Mt 12^**) the earlier writera 
4li8tinctly have in view the ‘Servant of Jehovah' of la 42* etc. 
Only when the preachintr of the^oapol left Jewiah jfround and 
beifan to aprcou among pcoploa ignorant of Heb. were the two 
K'nacH wholly oonfuaed. Tnia prooeaa, indeed, woa rapid; and 
the effect woa ao far good that it blended with the conception 
of Christas ‘Son' a quantity of valuable teaching relating to 
the ‘ Servant' which woa moat truly applicable to Film (though 
under another name), and which, but for this, might have met 
with le«a attention. On the passages In Acta aee eap. an 
excellent note by Knowling on Ac cf. also what is said by 
the same writer on ‘St. Peter's Discourses,' p. 110ff. 

3. Tub significance of these Titles.-- 
We have now collected most of the data bearing 
upon our subject. The next step must be to con¬ 
sider their significance under the different condi¬ 
tions in whicli wo have found tho titles used. In 
other words, we shall liave to ask what they really 
meant, in the fulness of their meaning, (a) for the 
contemporaries of Jesus, both Jewish and non- 
Jewish ; (6) for Jesus Himself ; (c) for the apostles, 
looking back upon and interpreting them. 

(a) For contemporaries, Jewish and non- Jewish. 
—(i.) The populace. —Not much can be extracted 
from the witness of the demoniacs (Mk 3" || 6’ |1). 
If we read into it a higher meaning than the words 
conveyed to tlio mind of the speaker, it could only 
be by assuming a providential action outside the 
working of ordinary laws. The prophecy of Caiaphas 
(Jn 11 ^'W) is perhans suiliciently parallel to justify 
us in introducing tliis; and it is a common belief 
that, wJiere the human will is most dormant, 
Divine inlluences are felt most readily. But, 
looked at psychologically, the confessions of the 
(lemoniacs could not im^an more than that they 
believed themselves to be in the presence of the 
expected Messiah. 

(ii.) The centurion. —In spite of tho divergent 
report of the words of tho centurion at the cross 
in Lk 23'^, there can be little doubt that the 
common source of thoSynoiitic narrative is rightly 
reproduced by Mark and Matthew, ‘ Truly this 
was the Son of God.* As, however, there is no 
obvious reason why Luke should have altered this, 
and as there are other details in the history of 
tho Passion for which he appears to have inde¬ 
pendent authority, it is possible that another 
version of the words may have reached him; 
and that version may have as good a chance of 
being true as that which competes with it. If 
i he wonls ‘ Sou of God * wore really used, the 


sense attaching to them would depend to some 
extent on the nationality of the centurion, in 
regard to which we are in the dark. Probably 
what was in his mind would be an undefined feel¬ 
ing of awe, and a consciousness that events were 
happening that transcended his experience and 
apprehension. 

(iii.) The ruling classes. —The question was 
directly put to our Lord by the high priest, ‘ Art 
thou the Christ, the Son of the Blessed ? * (Mk 14"). 
And the assenting answer was treated as blas¬ 
phemy. Still, it would not follow that this was 
taken as an assertion of full Divinity. It prob¬ 
ably was taken as a claim to be the Messiah. 
But if the Jews in general thought of the Messiali 
as superhuman indeed, but not strictly Divine, the 
high priest (unless it were by such an overruling 
as weEave considered above) is not likely to have 
meant more than this. The claim might well 
seem so audacious as to amount to bleisphemy 
even without this aggravation (cf. Holtzmann, 
Neutest. Theol. i. 266), more especially as it in¬ 
cludes the prophecy of a second coming os Judge. 

(iv.) The disciples. —The highest point of recog¬ 
nition of our Lord’s true nature was no doubt 
reached in St. Peter’s confession. We have seen 
that there is some presumption (the extent of 
which we would not exaggerate, though it seems 
to us real) that St. Peter did actually use the 
words attributed to him by Matthew. If so, ‘ the 
Son of the living God ’ would be stronger still than 
the 'more common phrase without the epithet. 
Not only (as we have suggested) does this at once 
bring before the mind a whole mass of most 
central OT teaching, but by the very fact of 
varying from and adding to the current phrase 
it prepares us for a variation from and addition to 
the meaning. ‘The Son’ is emphatically taken 
out of the common category of all others who may 
be described as ‘ sons.^ And, ‘ the Son of the 
living God* is as much as to say ‘the Son of 
Jehovah Himself,* the God of Kevelation and 
Redemption, and the expression of His Personal 
Being. We are on the way towards the d7rat>yaor/u.a 
dd^rjs Kal xo-poiKT^p r^s C^TTOcTTdo’ewj of He 1*. 

(6) For Jesus Himself .—But the question that 
concerns us most is, of course. What sense did the 
title and its equivalents bear for Jesus Himself? 
And here again we shall have to regard the ques¬ 
tion from several distinct points of view. We shall 
do well to look at it, (i.) m the light of our Lord’s 
own filial consciousness; (ii.) in the light of the 
external testimony borne to Him by the Father; 
(iii.) with reference to the two distinct things, 
Messiahship and Divinity; (iv.) and lastly, with 
reference to tho extent to which the Divine Son- 
ship is to bo carried back behind the Incarnation. 

(i.) The filial consciousTiess of Jesus. —We have 
expressed our reluctance to speak too freely of the 
human consciousness of our Lord (art. Jesus 
Chiust, ii. 603). But there can be no question 
that the central constituent in that consciousness 
was the complete and unclouded sense of the 
filial relation, evidenced at once by perfect mutu¬ 
ality of knowledge between the Bon and tho 
Fatner, and perfect submission and response on 
the part of the Son to the Father’s will. On this 
head it may be said that critics of all shades are 
agreed (see, e.g., Holtzmann, Neutest. Theol. i. 
281 f., with numerous authorities quoted on p. 
282; aJsoHarnack, What is Christianity f ]}. 127 ft'.). 

But, that being so, it is rather strange that the 
references to this filial relation in the Synoptic 
Gospels should be so comparatively few. It is 
indeed implied in the many places in which (aa 
we have seen) Jesus speaks of ^ My Father* in a 
sense peculiar to Himself. But, apart from these, 
there are but two conspicuous passages in which 
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the relation in question is described. On the side 
of action we have the supreme ‘obedience unto 
death* of Mk U^\\ ‘Abba, Father, all things are I 
possible unto thee; remove this cup from me ; j 
liowbeit not what I will, but what thou wilt*: : 
with which we may compare the intima^ of in¬ 
ward converse throughout the Passion (Lk 23®^. ; 
[v.f.]"). And on the side of knowledge we have 
the one great passage, Mt 11^ ‘No one knoweth 
the Son, save the Father ; neither doth any know 
the Father, save the Son, and he to whomsoever 
the Son willeth to reveal him.* It is in conse- 

uence of this relation that ‘ all things have been 

elivered* unto the Son by the Father (ib,), and 
that whosoever receives the Son receives really the j 
Father who sent Him (Mk 9*^11). ■ 

In the Synoptic Gospels, with these few excep- j 
tions, the filial relation is rather felt as an under- j 
lying presupposition of the narrative than directly ; 
expressed in it. But when wo turn to the Fourth 
(Gospel, what has been hitherto of the nature of 
incidental comment or implication becomes nothing 
less than a standing theme, worked out in great 
variety of detail. 

The Son is come forth from God, from the Father (Jn 183 
1027. 2 H) ; He Is oot come of Himself, but is sent by God ( 8 ^ 178); 
and as He comes forth from God. so also He returns to God 
(i:i< 1628). He is come In the Father's name (6*3); not to seek 
1 lis own will, but the will of Him that sent Him (6*0 6 ^ 14*1 1716); 
to do that will is the support and stay, the ruling function, of 
His whole being (4**). It follows that the Son does not seek 
His own glory but the Father’s (71* 8 *® 17*); and, as the con¬ 
verse of this. He does not glorify Himself, but is glorified by the 
Father (12*28 13*2 179 )^ though the Father is glorified in the Son. 
The acts of the Son are really the acts of the Father, the 
natural expression of that {>erfect intimacy in which they stand 
to each other (Si®-®® 8 ®® lo®*-*? ***). The reciprocity between 
them is complete, it is seen In the perfection of their mutual 
knowledge (7®® 8 i® lOi® 17®®); so that the teaching of the Son is 
really the teaching of the Father (7>* 82 *- 28,»8 12 * 9.50 1410. M 
1616 ). [It is important to note that the after-teaching of the 
Spirit comes under the same description; He too will ‘not 
speak from himself; but what things soever he shall hear, 
these shall he speak’ (161*; cf. ISi®)]. Hence the life and char¬ 
acter and words of the Son, taken as a whole, constitute a 
revelation of the Father such os had never been given before 
( 6*6 14710; of. 11*-18). The great fundamental fact is that the 
Son is in the Father and the Father in Him (10^ 141117*1); or, 
In other words, the Son and the Father ore one (10*0); a claim 
which the Jews appear to have understood, for they accused 
our Lord of ‘ making himself equal with God * ( 6 I 8 ). 

It was but another a^ect of His filial relation that the Son 
was the object of the Father’s unwavering and unfailing love 
(Jn 8*6 620 ion 16 ®. 10 1728 . 2 *. 96; cf. 11*1 1423); that the Father 
bears witness to Him (6*7 8i8 12 * 0 ) [and we observe here again 
that the witness which is borne to the Son by the Father is also 
borne by the Spirit ( 16 ®*)]; or, to use a summary Jewish expres¬ 
sion, ‘him the Father, even God, hath sealed’ (6®7). Hor is It 
surprising that the prerogatives of the Father are committed to 
the Son ^*6 IS* 16™ 177), more particularly the prerogative of 
judgment (62®-®7 939 )^ and the TOwer of both {Assessing and 
imparting life (62* 112 S 146.19 172 ; cf. 1*); or that the Son is to 
be honoured as the Father is honoured (6®*; cf. 162*- 2*); or that 
mankind are invited to * come ’ to the Son as the source of all 
highest nourishment (4i* 6*6 7»7) and as the way to the Father 
(057.44.46 146). 

It is open to ns, if we will, to think that in this 
collection of sayings tliero is an element—possibly 
a somewhat considerable element—that represents 
not so much what was actually spoken as enlarge¬ 
ment or comment embodying the experience and 
reflexion of the growing Church. It is open to us, 
if we will, to think that the part played by such 
sayings in the Gospel is proportionately greater 
than they would have seemed to bear to any average 
disciple who had heard the Lord. That it should 
be so would be perfectly consistent with the Gospel 
being the work of an apostle. It would be Che 
natural and deliberate result of his setting himself 
to write a wtvfiariKhv eOayy^Xtoy, the object of which 
was not so much to furnish a photographic repro¬ 
duction of the events as to (ill up gaps and deiici- 
encies in the records of preceding evangelists. But, 
when every deduction is made, the tact remains 
that sayings of this character there most certainly 
were; and not only so, but on the showing of the 


most critical of critics they supplied the real key¬ 
note to the whole history. A scientific examina¬ 
tion of the Gospels, whatever else it brings out, 
brings out tiiis, that the root-element in the con< 
sciousness of Jesus was a sense of Sonship to the 
Divine Father, deeper, clearer, more intimate, 
more all-embracing and all-absorbing, than ever 
was vouchsafed to a child of man. 

(ii.) Tilt testimony of the Father ,—We have 
spoken so far of what might be called the sub¬ 
jective consciousness of Jesus. As much at least 
as this not only follows from the logic of the 
history, but is distinctly revealed to us—in the 
Synoptic Gospels sulliciently, in the Fourth Gospel 
aDunaantly. But to this subjective conviction on 
His part the narratives tell us that there was also 
added an objective confirmation. The confirma¬ 
tion was given in the two voices at the Baptism 
and at the Transfiguration (Mk 1“ H 9'^llb and also 
—if we take in St. John—by the voice heard at 
the visit of the Greeks (Jn 12^}. How are we to 
explain these utterances ? 

If the narratives are well founded, we are not 
limited in our explanation by any inquiry as to 
the current contemporary interpretation of such 
texts os Ps 2^ Is 42*, Dt 18*®, however much the 
words said to have been spoken contain reminis¬ 
cences of or allusions to those texts. For the 
hearing of the voices was what might be called a 
rophetic hearing. Tlie probability is, as we have 
inted above (p. 672*’), tiiat just as on the third 
occasion, while the crowd said, ‘It thundered,* or 
‘An angel spake to him,’ either in the first instance 
the Baptist, or in the second instance the three 
apostles, or perhaps in all three, Jesus Christ 
Himself alone was aware of something that con¬ 
veyed a more articulate sense than this. But in 
any case the sense thus conveyed was conveyed to 
the spiritual ear by a method analogous to tliat of 
prophetic inspiration. 

And if, on the occasions in question, the Spirit of 
God did intimate prophetically to chosen witnesses, 
j more or fewer, a revelation couched partly in the 
! language of the ancient Scriptures, it wouhi by no 
means follow that the meaning of the revelation 
was limited to the meaning of those older Scrip¬ 
tures. On the contrary, it would be likely enough 
that the old words would be charged with now 
meaning—that, indeed, the revelation contained in 
thorn, tliough linking on to some message of the 
past, would yet be in substance a new revelation. 

We have seen that the ancient Scriptures of 
which we are speakingcontributed, each in its way, 
to create that Ideal Figure which, in dimensions 
varying with the apprehending eye and mind, 
hovered before the imaginations of the contem¬ 
poraries of Jesus. To Jesus Himself it reached 
the fullest dimensions of which it was capable. 
And we may assume that to His mind the an¬ 
nouncement * Thou art my Son * meant not only 
all that it had ever meant to the most enlightened 
of seers in the past, but, yet more, all that the 
response of His own heart told Him that it meant 
in the present. 

It might well content us to put into the words 
this, and no more. But it is possible, and we 
should be justifled in supposing—not by wiw of 
dogmatic assertion, but by way of pious beliof~in 
view of the later history and the progress of sub¬ 
sequent revelation, that the words were intended 
to suggest a new truth not hitlierto made known, 
viz. tiiat the Son was Son not only in the sense 
of the Messiianic King, or of an Ideal People, but 
that the idea of Sonship was fullilled in Him in a 
way yet more mysterious and yet more essential; 
in other words, that He was Son, not merely in 
prophetic contemplation but in actual transcendent 
lact, before the foundation of the world. 
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(uL) Messiahship and divinity .—This last possi¬ 
bility brings us to the nuestion, which in any case 
wo snail have to face: What exactly is the mean¬ 
ing of the title ‘ Son of God * ? There is no doubt 
that it means the expected Messiah,—that at least. 
But how much more does it mean than that? In 

articular, does it mean the Son as incarnate^ or 

oes it go behind and beyond the Incarnation ? 

We reserve the last part of this question for a 
moment. In the meantime we must attempt to 
define rather more exactly the relation of the title 
* Son of God' to the conception of the Messiah. In 
the popular mind, at the period with which we are 
concerned, the two things would be simply iden¬ 
tical. But, as we so constantly see, our Lord was 
not content merely to take a popular idea with the 
conventional stamp upon it. In His hands the 
popular idea is nearly always remoulded, renewed. 
Drought into harmony with some fresh and power¬ 
ful reality, and reissued with the signature of that 
reality. 

He had done this with the title Son OP MAN. 
For the author of the Similitudes in the Book of 
Enoch and for those who inherited his tradition, 
the Son of Man was just the Messiah as Judge. 
But our Lord went bacK to the original sources of 
the title, Dn 7'* and Fs 8^; and He thus brought it 
into living contact with the conception of Man cw 
Man. In His lips it was the Messiah as Man, the 
perfect Man, in tlie sense of being more man —more 
completely embodying in Himself the essence of 
all tliat went to make man, more utterly in touch 
with everything in man—than any who had ever 
borne the name of man before. 

So, too, with the title * Son of God.* Its meaning 
was very far from being exhausted by the holding 
of a certain office or function, such as that of the 
Messiah. For Jesus the phrase means the absolute 
fulness of all thatUt ought to mean—the perfection 
of Sonship in relation to God ; in a word, just all 
that sum of relations and habitudes of feeling and 
thought and action that we have seen so amply set 
before us in the Gospel of St. John. It is the pic¬ 
ture of a mind lying open without flaw or impedi¬ 
ment to the stream of Divine love pouring in upon 
it, and responding to that love at once with exquisite 
sensitiveness and with entire completeness. It is 
indeed the very perfection of what we mean by 
region and the religious attitude of the soul to 

It thus appears that in the mind of Christ the 
Jewish conception of the Messiah parted in two 
directions—one covering all the relationships of 
man to man, and the other in like manner covering 
all the relationships of the perfect Man to God. It 
parted in these directions, and it was resolvable 
into the two complementary ideals to which they 
led. And as a matter of fact the life of Christ on 
earth was the consummate realization of those 
ideals. fCompare with the above an admirable 
paragrapn in Holtzmann, Ncutest. ThcoL i. 281 f.]. 

The Jewish title ‘Messiah* had upon it the 
.stamp of something local and temj>orary; and as 
such it has lost much of its interest for the modern 
world. But the two other titles of which we have 
been speaking imply what is neither local nor 
temporary, but os permanent as Humanity itself. 
It is therefore .specially under these titles that our 
Lord most freely revealed Himself. 

There is, however, something in the title ‘Mes¬ 
siah * which although present was not quite so 
prominent in the other two. They convey to us 
as fully as it could be conveyed what Jesus was 
in Himself. But they do not bring out in the same 
relief the historical mission that lie had in the 
first instance for His contemporaries and through 
them for all after-ages. The wonderful birth, tno 
wonderful works, the crucifixion, the resurrection. 


and the ascension may be viewed as aspects of the 
work of the Son of Alan and of the Son of God,— 
they are aspects of the work of salvation and of 
the coming forth from and return to the Father,— 
but as enacted in space and time they might be 
more appropriately (lescribed as belonging to the 
manifestation of the Messiah. 

What deeper implications are there in the title 
‘ Son of GodWere the 4th cent. Fathers right in 
claiming that He who bore this title was not only 
in the full sense * Son ’ but in the full sense ‘ God,* 
—that to be the Son of God implied identity of 
nature or of essence ? 

We may say with confidence that a Sonship such 
as is described in the Fourth Gospel would carry 
with it this conclusion. How could any inferior 
being either enter so perfectly into the mmd of the 
Father or reflect it so perfectly to man ? Of what 
created being could it be said, * He that hath seen 
me hath seen the Father*? We need not stay to 
pick out other expressions that admit of no lower 
interpretation, because the evangelist has made it 
clear by his Prologue what construction he himself 
put upon his own narrative. 

Bub, although this conclusion can really be made 
good independently of the next and last point that 
we have to consider, it is to some extent mixed 
up with it, and it may be well to pass on to this 
point. 

(iv.) Pre-existence. —When we use the title ‘Son 
of God,* how much does it cover ? Is it strictly and 
properly applied to the incarnate Christ, or does 
it extend backwards before the Incarnation ? In 
other words, does it, or does it not, imply pre¬ 
existence ? We cannot discuss this question ade- 
qiiately without taking in the rest of the NT. 
We may, however, provisionally ask what infer¬ 
ence would be drawn from the Gospels. 

And in regard to these there is no doubt that 
in the ^eat majority of cases the w^ords would bo 
satisfied by a reference to Christ as incarnate. All 
the instances in the Synoptic Gospels would come 
under this head. On the other hand, it is equally 
little open to question that in the Fourth Gospel 
Christ 18 conceived as pre-existent. Nothing could 
be more explicit than the opening ver.se, Christ as 
the Locos was in the beginning with God, and was 
God. lJut does this hold good of Him also cts the 
Soni That is more debatable. We have to look 
about somewhat for expressions that are free from 
ambiguity. Perhaps there are not any. 

The clearest would be the verse Jn 1^® (which 
belongs to the evangelist), if we could be sure that 
the common reading is correct; ‘ the only-begotten 
Son, which is in the bosom of the Father,* seems 
to speak of this pre-exLstent condition (=:irpds t6u 
O ebv of v,') as though it belonged to Him as Son. 
But then we are confronted by the well-known 
question of reading. It must be enougli to refer 
to the elaborate note in WH, and to Dr. Hort’a 
dissertation (1876), with which the present writer, 
so far as his judgment goes, would expre.ss his 
agreement. But the reading would then be not 
‘ the only-begotten Son,* but ‘ God only-begotten.* 
Places like 3^®- which are unambiguous as 

to pre-exi.stenco, do not clearly connect it with ‘ the 
Son.* Indeed the first of these intro<iuces some¬ 
what unexpectedly not the ‘ Son of God,* but the 
‘ Son of Man,* who must bo the Son incarnate. At 
the same time the terms ‘ Father ’ and ‘ Son * are so 
correlative that the frequent occurrence of such 
phra.se8 as ‘ My Father which sent me,* ‘ Not any 
man hath seen the Father save he which is from 
God,’ ‘ I speak the things which I have seen with 
my Father,* would seem to suggest that t he relation 
of Father and Son existed before the Son became 
incarnate. At any rate the great emphasis on the 
two terms would seem to show that the relation to 
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which they point is not a passing phase, but some¬ 
thing that goes deep down into the essence of 
being. 

Or perhaps the case might be stated tlnis. The 
burden of proof really seems to lie with those who 
would refuse to associate the idea of pre-existence 
with that of Sonship. The many examples in 
whicli the terra ‘ Son * is used without any such 
implication go but a very slight way to exclude 
it where it is really suggested. In the case of St. 
John there is a clear presumption that it is so 
suggested; while in the Synoptic Gospels it is prob¬ 
able that the writers had not reflected upon the 
subject at all, and did but reproduce a portion of 
our Lord’s teaching upon it. The decision as to 
how far the Johannean presentation is to be 
accepted will depend upon the general estimate 
of the Fourth Gospel as a historical authority. 
To the present writer it seems in this instance, 
as in so many others, just to supply what the 
other Gospels lead us to the verge of without 
directly supplying. 

(c) For the a^wstles, — We have seen that the 
apostolic writers freely make use of the title 
‘Son of God’ as a formula to express their Chris¬ 
tian faith, or, as we may say in other words, in 
order to bring out their oclief in the Divine side 
of tlie nature of Clirist. What they meant would 
be very similar to the well-known exordium of the 
Secona (so-called) Epistle of Clement: ‘Brethren, 
we ought so to think of Jesus Christ as of God {Cii 
vfpl Ofou), as of the Judge of quick and dead.* The 
phrase, in each case, is vague; to define it more 
exac tly will be the work of centuries; but the 
frame or mould has been provided by which the 
work of those centuries is to be circumscribed. 

The principal question that meets us is the same 
as that with which we have just been dealing in 
regard to the Gospels. Docs the term ‘Son of 
God,* as used by the apostles, contain any implica¬ 
tion of pre-existence, or is it limited to Christ as 
incarnate ? 

Here again by far the greater number of passages 
are ambiguous; if they do not suggest pre-existence 
and pre-existent relations, they also do not exclude 
them. There are, however, two passages that bear 
upon the question more directly. 

One is the opening of the Ep. to the Ilobrcwa; 
‘ God, having of old time spoken unto the fatliers 
in the prophets . . , hath at the end of these days 
spoken unto us in his Son, whom he hath appointed 
heir of all things, through whom also he made the 
worlds ; who being the ellulgence of his glory, and 
the very image of his substance, and upholding all 
things by the word of his power, when ho had made 
purification of sins, sat down on the right hand of 
the majesty on high.* 

Two ways of taking this passage are possible. 
On the one hand, if wo argue strictly, it may be 
urged that there is but one principal clause in the 
sentence, to which all the other subordinate and 
relative clauses are referred. This principal clause 
speaks of the Son [of God]. It would therefore 
follow that all the relative clauses point back to 
Him as Son. That is to s^, that as Son He 
‘mode the worlds*; as Son He is the effulgence 
of the Divine glory, the image of the Divine sub¬ 
stance ; as Son He upheld and upholds all things. 
Tiiat would carry back the Sonship to the time 
before creation, and would make it an attribute 
pertaining to the essence of Christ’s Godhead. 

But, on the other hand, it may be questioned 
whether we ought in this case to argue strictly. 
Because the relative clauses refer to the Son, it 
does not qiiite necessarily follow that they refer to 
Him as Son. It may be urged that the main 
contrast in the passage is between the previous 
revelations through Uie prophets and the final 
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revelation through the Son, t.s. the Incarnate Son, 
and that this contrast dominates the whole pas¬ 
sage, many parts of which do indeed point to the 
Son as incarnate (‘whom he appointed heir of ail 
things,* ‘ when he made purification of sins,* ‘ sat 
down at the right hana’). The other clauses, 
which imply pre-existence, would then be referred 
to the Son not strictly as such, but by a slight 
and quite natural laxity of language to Him who 
[afterwards, in view of His incarnation] came to 
be specially called ‘ Son.* I'liis second way of 
taking the passage is not really stretched beyond 
what is common enough in language, though the 
first would be more accurate. 

The other passage is Col l(i3). is 
love . . . who is the image (ef/cu»v) of the invisible 
God, the firstborn of all creation* (irpurrlroKoi 
irdinyy Kriaem), Now, it is true that in biblical 
usage the leading idea in ‘jtpcjtStokos is that of the 
legal rights of the firstborn, his precedence over 
all who are born after him (cf. Ro But in a 
context like this, in view of the defining genitive 
ird(Tr)s KTlaews, it seems wrong to exclude Uie idea 
of priority as well (7rp6 irdarjs KTlaecjt yevvTfdfls, 
Theodrt.; otherwise Ge/nngenschaftsbriefe, 

p. 27). There is not a direct allusion to l*s 89^^ 
though it is very possible that the Messianic 
application of that verse led by several steps to 
the use of the term here. It brings in another 
cycle of expressions which help to carry back the 
conception of sonship from the historic to the pre¬ 
historic stage. See, further, Lightfoot, CoL adloc, 

Ro 8^ where the Son does not become the Son 
by being sent, but is already ‘God’s own Son* 
(emphatic) before lie is sent, tends the same way. 

In the Epp. of St. Jolm there is nothing quite 
conclusive. VVo are really at the same level as in 
the Gospel. But, as there, the absolute use of ‘ the 
Father* and ‘the Son* and of ‘God the Father* 
(1 Jn 222-^ 4'* 5^ 2 Jn », cf. 1 1^, Jude') sug- 

ests a conception of Sonship which dates bamc 

ehind the historic manifestation. On Jn I'* see 
above. 

Note on the origin of the Christian use of the title * Son of 
God,' — In his able and interesting but far too confident and 
sweeping book, Die Anfcinge unserer Religion (Tubingen u. 
Leipzig, 1901), p. 295, Prof. Wenile of Basel commits himself to 
the proposition that ‘from the OT and from Rabblnism tliero is 
no road that leads to the doctrine of the Divinity of Christ.’ 
He allows that the title * Son of God’ is strictly Jewish, but he 
appears to think that the further step ‘Son of God = God’ was 
taken upon Gentile ground, through Ino lax ideas brought in by 
the converts from paganism, and their readiness to admit new 
divinities to the Pantheon. Against this. Indeed, ought rightly 
to be set the fact that the first lesson that they learnt on 
coming over to Christianity was the great lesson that God is 
One. But it was not really left to the Gentile Christians to 
crown an edifice that was incomplete witiiout them. Wernle 
himself evidently feels that St. Paul had already gone far by 
identifying Christ with the * Lord' of OT. lie Is olfifged further 
to say that In his Christology St. Paul is not really a Jew, and 
to set down this side of his teachini^ to a BU[)poscd ‘mytho¬ 
logical tendency* which he himself is unable to account for. 

It is one of the ground fallacies of Wernle's book to attribute 
far too much to the initiative of St. Paul. If the deification of 
Christ had been really due to him, and if in carrying it out he 
hod been acting in opposition to the sense of the Christian 
community, we should most certainly have hoard of it. But it 
is quite beyond question that Christ Himself was accused before 
the Sanhedrin of an extreme form of blasphemy, and that it 
was upon that charge that lie was condemned (Mk I 40 i-w K)t jn 
the Fourth Go^el we are expressly told that the Jews regarded 
the claim of Christ as ‘making himself equal with Oo<l’ (Jn 
618X It is, however, another of Wenile’s ground fallotfics to 
treat especially the Jewish element In this Gospel with great 
one-sirledness (see Synopt. Frage^ p. 256, a real blot upon an 
otherwise excellent book). 

The only at all contemporary attempt known to the present 
writer to distinguish radically between and Is in 

Clem, Uom, xvt 16, 16 (cL x. 10). It is characteristic of the 
teaching of that curiously isolated production. At a later date 
the distinction became the main fulcrum of Arianism. 

III. The Early Church.— We mi^^lit sum up 
at the point we have reached ; but it seems better 
to pass on a few steps beyond the close of NT. 
which is not a real break. 
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1* The 8uh‘Apostolic Fathers. —In the sub-Aiws- 
tolic writings we find a state of things very similar 
to that which we liave just left heliind. There is 
no doubt a certain amount of usage in which the 
term ‘ Son’ may be appropriately exjdained of the 
Incarnate. 

Sucii would be, e.g.^ Ignatius, Simjrn. i. 1, ‘per¬ 
suaded as touching our Lord that he is truly of 
the race of David according to the flesh, but Son 
of God by the Divine will and power, truly born 
of a virgin.* This is clearly modelled on lio 
(similarly Ham. v. 9, 11). 

But even in this writer there are instances where 
a loss restricted sense would seem to be intended, 
as in the Trinitarian passage, Magn. xiii. 1, ‘that 
ye may prosper in all tilings ... in the Son and 
father and in the Spirit* {iv vlf xal warpl xal 
iv wue^fjLaTi); and in Kom. inscr., ‘[the Church] 
which I also salute in the name of Jesus Christ, 
the Son of the Father* (uloO irarp6i). We seem 
to have here the absolute use oi ‘Father* and 
* Son ’ as correlative to each other, without refer¬ 
ence to the Incarnation. Cf. Magn, vi. 1, ‘Jesus 
Christ, wlio was w’ith the Father before the worlds 
and appeared at the end of time*; if the Father- 
liood IS ])re-mundane, the Sonship must also be 
pre-mundane. 

All ambiguity is removed in Barn. vi. 12, where 
we have the first express reference of the plural in 
Gn D® to ‘ the Son,’ ‘ For the scripture saith con¬ 
cerning us, how he saith to tlie Son : Let us make,* 
etc. (ct. V. 6). The strange reading ‘Son of God,* 
foisted into the free quotation of Ex 17^® in Barn, 
xii. 9, can Jiardly bo adduced, because Joshua 
is regarded as a type by anticipation of the In¬ 
carnate. 

Another quite clear passage is Ilerm. Sim, ix. 
12. 2, where the Son of God, eo nomine^ is described 
as ‘anterior to all creation, so that he became the 
Father’s adviser in his creation * [6 vlbs toO 0€oO 
irdarjt rijt Krlctm airrov Trpoytvl<TTep6s iariVf x.r.X.). 
This evidently takes up the irptordroKos ird<rr]t Krtcrcm 
of Col 1^®, assuming the doctrine if not actually 
referring to the words. 

Of the group of passages in Patr. Apost. where 
TTaij is certainly used in the sense of ‘ Son,’ one at 
least, Ep. Diogn. viii. 9-11, refers unequivocally to 
the pre-Incarnate, ‘ having conceived a great and 
unalterable scheme, he communicated it to his 
Son alone* {dvtKOLvwaaro pbvtp waibl). The state 
of the case appears to be, that while in Patr. Apost. 
the title is still predominantly referred to the in¬ 
carnate state, the writers have no sense of being 
confined to this, and are quite prepared to go be¬ 
yond it. 

When we come to Justin all distinction is ob¬ 
literated, and the Son is frankly identified with 
the Logos; Apol, ii. 6, ‘Bdt to tlie Father of all, 
who is unbegotten, there is no name given. . . . 
And his Son, w'ho alone is properly called Son, the 
Word, who also was with him and was begotten 
before the works, when at lirst he created and 
arranged all things by him,’ etc. (d 0k vl6s iK€luov, 
d fidpos \€y6/x(vos Kvplu>s vl6y, 6 \6yot irpb rCtv xoirj- 
fidrwy Kal avpCjy teal y(yyd!)/j,€yoSf Here we not 

only have ‘Son* and ‘ Word* used as convertible, 
but a special stress is laid on the idea of ‘ genera¬ 
tion* 08 involved in ‘ Sonship,* which a little later 
in Origen took shape in the uoctrine of the Eternal 
Generation {de Princ, I. ii. 4, 9). Before this, in 
Ignat. Eph, vii. 2, both woi ds ytvyqrb^ and dykyyrjros 
(tf.l, yeyrjTds and dykyrjros) had been applied to 
Christ, but ivith quite nntechnical freedom (cf. j 
Lightfoot, ad loc,, and ii. 90-94; also Robertson, I 
AthanasiuSt pp. 149, 475 n.). 

The passage of Justin is very important as a 
landmark. Prom that time forwards what might 
be called the metaphysical treatment of the title 


‘Son* becomes more and more common until it 
reaches its climax in the writers of the 4th century. 

Note on the meaning of * Son* in the Apostle^ Creed, ^ 
There arose In Germany in the years 1892-1894 a rather sharp 
discussion about tiic Apostles’ Creed, begun by llarnack and 
taken up by Zahn, Kattenbusch, Oremer, and others. This also 
product in England an admirable little volume of lectures by 
I l>r. Swete {The Apostles' Creed, Cambridge, 1894), which rives 
a concise account of most of the points at issue. Among these 
was the question as to the interpretation of the term ‘Son* in 
the Creed, which llarnack wished to limit to the historic, as 
contrasted with the prehistoric, Sonship. Dr. Swete perhaps 
(p. 26 fT.) a little overstates both Uarnack’s contention and the 
strength of the arguments against it. And yet that contention 
is really too sweeping, though the point made by Kattenbusch 
in his recently completed larger work {Das Apost, Symbol, ii. 
666 f.), that the clause wuC/u,. ky. ». MxfiUf rtjf 

iratpB. shows that the historio yivffune was in the author’s mind, 
ap)>ears to be valid. It is tnie that the first interest in this 
paragraph of the Greed is in historical facts. But at the same 
liinc, as Kattenbusch also very rightly observes, there is no 
antithesis to the Christology of rre-existence. The question is 
not really raised; and yet, os we might perhaps put it, the 
conception of Sonship is left open on that side. We are re¬ 
minded that the Creed is in its origin Western and not Oriental. 
And for Western thought more especially, the denial of a purely 
natural birth may be taken to imply prc-existenco. 

I It should be added that recent research places the origin of 
I the Creed with confidence in the first half of the 2nd cent., and 
many would say in the first quarter; so that it would be 
strictly parallel to the Apostolic Fathers. 

2. Marccllus of Anevra. —One episode in the 
controversies of the 4tli cent, has a not incon- 
siilerable reflex bearing on the interpretation of 
1ST. 

Marcell us of Ancyra was one of the keenest 
supporters of Niccne doctrine, lie seems, how¬ 
ever, to have asserted it on different grounds from 
those commonljr brought forw'ard. The position 
he took up was in the first instance biblical. We 
have seen that the Arians exploited in their own 
interest the title ‘Son.* They inferred from it 
the posteriority and inferiority of Him by whom 
it was borne. Marcellus ajipears to have met 
them by saying that the use which they made of 
the title was unwarranted and indeed altogether 
wide of the mark. According to him, the title 
‘ Son * had no reference to origin or to the ore- 
existent relation of Christ to the Father. The 
proper term to denote this relation \vas in his view 
not ‘Son,* but ‘Logos.* It appears to bo a mis¬ 
take to say that he denied the ‘Trinity* or tJie 
distinct hypostatic existence of the Logos, though 
some of his speculations were not quite easily 
reconcilable with this. But his main contention 
was that ‘ Logos ’ was the iiroper name of the jire- 
Incarnate and ‘ Son * of the Incarnate, and that 
the biblical writers observed this distinction, the 
only apparent exception being cases in which the 
title ‘ Son * was used ‘ prophetically.* Eusebius of 
CicHarea, who replied to him, marshals an impos¬ 
ing array of no fewer than thirty separate desig¬ 
nations which he maintains to have been also used 
of the Son before the Incarnation; but they are 
nearly nil wide of the mark, and it must be con- 
fessecl that on this ground the victo^ rests rather 
with his opponent (see Kuseb. de Eccl, Theol, i. 
17-20, Migne, Pat. Gr, xxiv. 856-896; and on the 
whole controversy, esp. the monograph by Zahn, 
farcell us von Ancyra, Gotha, 1867 ; and Moberly, 
Atonement and Personality (London, 1901, pp. 
208-215). 

Conclusion, —From what has been said, it will 
bo scon tliat the assertion of Marcellus in regard 
to the biblicat usage was really very much in the 
right direction, though—as is so often the case 
with the ancients, when they have got hold of a 
right principle in criticism or exegesis — it is 
rather too sweeping and unqualified. 

As compared with Marcellus and the modem 
revivers oi his opinion, our own conclusion from the 
evidence passed in review would be, that while it 
is undoubtedly true that the biblical writers and 
the other early Christian writers before Justin, 
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occasions,* of which 8 are reported by the three 
Gospels, 13 by two, and 19 by one. No instance 
is, however, reported in Mark which is not in one 
(or both) of the other two Gospels. The occasions 
fall naturally into two great groups: (1) those in 
which the reference is to some aspect or other of 
the earthly work of Christ, in the time of His 
humility (including, in particular. His sufferings 
and death) ; (2) those in which the reference is to 
His f uture coming in glory. It is important to 
bear in mind the fact of these two applications of 
the expression ; for it has some bearing upon recent 
discussions of the subject. On the crucial passage, 
Mt see § 19. 

6, Before, however, we can proceed to examine the 
meaning of the title, a prior question must be con¬ 
sidered, which has assumed, within recent years, 
great prominence, Jesus, it is not doubted, spoke, 
at lea.st as a rule, not Greek \>w\j Aramaic ; a proper 
method, therefore, it is urged, requires that we 
should bejjin by inquiring how the title would be 
expressed in Aramaic, and what meaning it would 
there possess. And when we proceed to trans¬ 
late back 6 vlbi Tov dvOpwTTov into Aramaic an unex¬ 
pected and startling result disedoses itself, which 
has involved students of the NT in great per¬ 
plexity. 

6. Let us first, for clearness, explain briefly the 
usage of the expression in Biblical Hebrew. 

In Biblical Hebrew, d-ih or dikh * sons of 
man * (or * of men ,*—dim being a collective term) 
occurs frequently,— though not so frequently as 
07 «(n) alone, and chiefly in poet, and later Heo.,— 
to denote mankind in general (Gn 10®, 1 S 26^®, 2 S 
V*, Ps ll^<®) 14® otc.).t The sing, 

* son of man * {i.e, not son of an individual man, 
but son {i.e. member) of the genus maul also occurs, 
viz. (u) in the address to Ezekiel 2'* • 3‘* and more 
than 90 times besides (so also Dn 8'^; cf. Enoch 60*® 
71*^) ; {h) occasionally in poet, parallelism with 

or Nu 23*®, Is fil® 56®, Jer 49‘® ( = v.»=50**®= 
(nearty) 5H®), Ps 80 *^ 08 ) 146* (y o'ana ‘nobles*), 
Job 16®* (II ‘ man *)t 25® 36®. 

7. In Aramaic din is not found. § The term 
which, speaking generally, corresponds is b^jn, 

(in some dialects contracted, without difference of 
moaning, to c^j), in the status emphaticus (corre¬ 
sponding to the def. art, in Heb.) n^^n, N^p^j (contr. 
Nfp^B* 'Unashd {nasha) mostly denotes ‘man * in a 
general or collective sense, though it occurs occa¬ 
sionally (p. 582**) in an individual sense : ^^ndsh 
(nnsh), on the other hand, not infrequently pos¬ 
sesses an individual sense, and also often sinks to 
express nothing more than ns, or ‘one* (as in 

* every one,’ * no one ’), 

In some Aramaic dialects, however, though not 
in all, * son (or sons) of man (men) ’ is cornmon~in 
prose, and not merely, as in Ileb., chiefly in 
poetry — in the ordinary sense of snan (or men), 
the distinctive force of dar, ‘ son,* being no longer 
felt. The following are the main details of tliis 
Usage 

(a) Judaean Aramaic. — In Biblical Aramaic, the plur. 
‘sons of men* occurs Dn 28® 6 '-*! ('driven from the sons 
of men,’—Interchangrlnjf with 'driven from men ’ (Nrjn), i^.32. 
BS (M.». 80)); elsewhere 'ffndehri is used, 2*8 (• the seed of men ’) ; 
416 (18) (• chang-CHl from (the heart of) men ’); 4iV- 28 8 a ( 14 . 22 . 5 ») 
621 ; 41 A. 82 . 83 ( 22 . 29. 80 ) (Just quoted); 78 (‘ eyes like the eyes of 
meji ’); Ezr 4U determined by the foil. pen.). 'JtiuUh occurs 

In the Indoterm. sense of * a man,' 68 ^2 (8* 18 ) (• of any god or 

man'), 7 *- ; and In ‘every man,' * no man,' 210 310 57 612(18), 


• Holsten and Oort reckon 42 occasions, distinguishing Lk 1180 
from Mt 12 * 0 , and Mk Lk QW from Mt 1627. 
t 80 Bl'N Ps 42(8) 492 ( 8 )b 629 ( 10 ), La 838. 
t But read here proh. DIN (* and between a man, and,* etc.). 
I The Targ., where It has DiN "15 (as In Ezok., for DIK’p, 
end occasionally besides), means 'son of Adam.' 


Ezr 6D.* Bar *fndsh, * a son of man,* occurs only in the passage, 
of which more will be said below, Dn 7*8 * one like unto a sen 0 } 
man.* 

In the Targ. of OnVelos the plur. U3 occurs Gn 6* 118, 

Nif 28*9, Dt 828- 26 : the sing, bar *Sndsh does not occur at all, 
'man'—where it Is not expressed by 13 ^, K’j:jl4 (tnr) —being 
represented always by *find8h, *Md8hd. 

In the Targ. of Jonathan (on the prophets) the plur. '13 
Ni^pN occurs at least 20 times (as 1 8 1 529 107-7 24*0 26*9); 
'thidsh frequently (as Jos 2** 8*7 lO®) ; bar *find8h only Is 61*2 
(cod. Reuchl., in ed. Lag., D^N 12 ] 662, jer 49 * 8-88 6040 51 * 8 , Mlo 
68—In each case being suggested directly by the Hebrew. 

(b) In Nabataean Aramaic (some 80 inscriptions, chiefly 
sepulchral, mostly of 8-14 lines each, dating from b.o. 9 to 
A.D. 76),t bar *Snd8h does not occur at all. Rnosh, ^d8h 
occur pretty frequently, very much as In Daniel, In * every 
one,’ ‘ no one,' etc. (see CIS 11 . i. 1977 2008- 0 209»-« 210*- # 2127 
etc.). 

( 0 ) Galilaean Aramaic.—In the Palest. Talrn. (3-4 cent. A.n.) 
bar ndih (determ, bar ndshCt) occurs with great frequency, and 
means simply a (single, individual) man, os B'j "13 in * a certain 
man (did so and so),’ N^J ni ton ' that man,’ Nrj 13 pin * this 
man,’ and in a weakened sense, with a neg. or Vd 'all,' as * he 
went out Vi 13 nssTN kSi and found no on^,’ Vi 131 Vi 13 ^3 
(SB late Heb. r'Kl r'K Vd) * every one.* t Obviously, in all these 
cases it would be absurd to render bar-nd8h(d) by 'son oj 
man.* 

In the Palest. Lectionary (the ‘ Evangeliarium Hicrosoly- 
mitanum,' ed. Erizzo, 1801, ed. Lagarde, in his Bibl. Syr. 
1892), of the 6th cent, a.d., the usage is similar: barndst 
standing regularly for 'a man’(as lf'313 — or 

rtf, Lk 228 488 6 ® 10-70 15** etc.); and barndshd (determ.) foi 
i as Mt 4* 1238- 3 fi 2024. 34 , Lk 829- 83. M etc. 

The same usage prevails In the Palest. Targurns on the 
Pont.S, and on the llagiographa (o. 7th cent, a.d.): see, for 
Instance, barndsh in Lv 2* 42 51 . 2 . 4.21 etc. (‘if a man do so 
and so': Onif. in all such passages B^PN), Ps (for p 

D 1 K) 116* 1188- 8 1448»- * etc. ; || and bar ndBhd In ' that man,’ 
Lv 720 b. 21 b. 37 b 174 . 0 198 etc. (Onk. always KirPN), Ps 88 - 8 66*2 

60*8 119134. 

(d) In Syriac, bamdsfi, barndshd. In the meaning ‘ man,’ are 
very common. Examples : for Dlis: Ex 13*8, ig 441 s, Jer 2® 10**, 
Ezk 18. 10 . 26 108 .14, Dn 78 ; for k/oLraf, Curct. and Posh., Mt 4* 
12 * 9 . 4 J 16*1. 11 .18 196 , Pesh. Mk 8 W. 37, Jn 220 722 23 . 23 , and (in 
* every man ’) Ro 29 3* 12*8 16*9 (df w’krrm.r), and elsewhere.H 

8. It thus appears that bar nash{d) is^a common 
Aramaic expression, in which the force of Ihe ‘ son * 
has been so weakened by time as virtually to have 
disappeared, so that it practical^ ittfianCAfttlUPg 
more nor less than man (homo, Mensch ,—not vir). 
The natural Aramaic original of 6 vlds roO du6p, 
would, however, seem to oe barndshd. If, now, 
our Lord .spoke Aramaic, and denoted Himself by 
this exiiression, what meaning can He liave in¬ 
tended to convey by it ? To this question, which 
is by no means a simple one, diflerent answers have 
been given. 

(1) C. B. E. Uloth, who, it seems, was the first to 
set himself to answer it, came to the conclusion 
that Jesus called Himself *tlie man,* meaning by 
the expression to point to His creaturely frailty 
and humility.** 

(2) Eerdnians argued tliat the expression was not 
in the day.s of Christ a Mess, title, and was not 
used by Him as such. In o])position to the 
prevalent Me.ss. expectations, Jesus called Himself 
‘the man,* meaning it to be understood that lie 

*Cf. Dalman, Aram. Dialektproben, 1896, p. 3 (from th« 
MegUlath Taanith, of 1-2 cent. A.D.; see ib. p. 32, Gramm, des 
Jiid.-Pal. Aram. p. 7). 

t See Euting, b/ab. Inschriften ed. and tr., with notes 

by Nbldeke: or CIS ii. 1. 106-224; several also reprinted in 
Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epiar. np. 450-46.6. 

1 See numerous examples In Lietzinann, 34-7; and cf. Dal¬ 
man, Ara7n. Dialektprof ten, pp. 28-30. The usage of the 
Palest. Mklrashim is similar (^. p. 16 ff.). 

§ In which bar nd8h(n) occurs much more frequently than 
would he supposed from the terms used by Dalman (Hie Worte 
Jem,ld4). ' 

U And so, in the ' Fragmentary* (Palefit.)Targ. to the Pent., it 
the recension from a I'aris MS edited by Ginsburger (1899), even 
in Gn 138 (|mDl3 Vi 13 *133): cf. Ex 19*8 (for v^H ; OnV- NB'j'K), 
Nu 127 .IK’D 'I3y Vi 133 (in the Leipz. MS (p. 86] ViH 133). 

H On the Samaritan see Fiebig (5 24 p. 14flf. 

Oodgeleerde Bijdragen, 1862, p. 4G7 ff. 
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wajs a man, and not more. Translated literally 
into Greek, it was not understood, and under the 
influence of apocalyptic phraseology (Dn 7^* etc.) 
made into a title of Christ.* 

(3) Wellhausen,in 1894 and 1897, also considered 
that Jesus interfded by the terra to speak of Him¬ 
self as ‘ tlie man,* meaning, however, by the ex¬ 
pression the one who completely fulfilled the idea 
of man, and who as suen was in specially close 
relafidn to the Father; and the early Christians, 
not understanding how He could have so described 
Himself, in translating rendered harndshd falsely 
by 6 vl6s roO dvOpibwov instead of by 6 ApOpuyiros : the 
expression was thus brought into connexion with 
Dn 7**, and so became a standing Messianic desig¬ 
nation of Christ.t 

(4) Arnold Meyer J called attention to the fact 
that in Aramaic, in particular in the Aramaic 
spoken in Galilee, it was not unusual for a person 
to speak of him- (or her-) self as ‘ this man,’ * this 
woman * (Kiaa «inn, nnn'K K'n?i),§ and also that there 
are, even in the OT, passages in which, though the 
general term ‘ man * is usea, the reference is clearly 
to the speaker (Job 3** 16^'); and he applied this 
principle to the explanation of at least some of the 
passages in the Gospels: sometimes, in using the 
expression, Jesus spoke of men in general (as 
Mk 2^® ‘Therefore man is lord of the sabbath,* 
12^^), sometimes He pointed by it to Himself (as 
Mk 2^“ ‘that ye may know that a man hath 
authority on earth to forgive sins,* Mt 8*®, IF®‘a 
man came eating and drinking,’etc.): the early 
Greek-speaking Christians, translating it by 6 vlbs 
ToO dv0pd)wov, combined with it associations aerived 
from Dn 7^*. This explanation does not carry us 
very far. It is true, it might in the abstract (see 
§ 22) be adopted for some of the passages cited; 
but otherwise the expression used in the Gospels is 
not, as in the Galilaean phrase quoted, ‘this man*; 
nor does Meyer make any attempt to show how 
in the numerous other passages concerned, the pre¬ 
dictions of sufferings and the eschatological utter- 
ances, the expression ‘ a man * could have been 
naturally employed by Christ (cf. Fiebig, p. 74 f.). 

(5) Lietzmann, as the result of a careful ex¬ 
amination of the existing evidence, literary and 
philological, rejecting the solutions of his pfede- 
cessors, reached the startling conclusion || that 
‘Jesus never applied to Himself the title “son of 
man ** at all, because it does not exist in Aramaic, 
and upon linguistic grounds cannot exist,*—on 
account, viz., of the fact mentioned above, that 
bamdsMf though it is lit. ‘the son of man,* in 
actual usage means simply ‘the man,’so that the 
distinction made in the Greek between b dvOpcAjiros 
and 6 vl6s toO dvOpL^Trov could not have existed in 
Aramaic (both expressions being translations of 
the same word, bamdshd), Tlie evangelical tradi¬ 
tion which attributes to Christ the use of this 
title is consequently false. The title arose in 
Greek: vldt dv$pd)irovt as a translation of barndsh 
in such passages as Mk 2^®* sounded strange; it 
was consequently, under the influence of Dn 7^*, 
turned, under the form 6 vlbs rov d., into a tUle of 
Christ, first in the apocalyptic discourses declaring 
His future irapovala, and afterwards more generally 
in other discourses (pp. 91-95). And Lietzmann 
supports this conclusion by various subsidiary 
arguments, of which the principal are: (1) the fact 
that ‘ the son of man * was no accepted Messianic 
title in the age of Christ; (2) the absence of the 
expression from the writings of St. Paul, which, he 
claims, is scarcely conceivable had it really been 

* Th€(^. Tiidtohr. 1804, pp. 168-170; 1806, pp. 40-71. 

t /tr. u. Jiid. Oeteh. (1804) p. 812; ed. 8 (1897), p. 881 ; cf. 
Skizxen und Vorarbeiten, vl. (1809) p. 2001. 

t Jtiu MutUnpraehe OSOO), pp. 01-101,140-149. 

I Dalman, Orammatik. 77 f.; IHe Worte Juu, 204 f, 

I Dtr Mmucheniohn^ 1^ p. 86 


used habitually by Christ; (3) its absence likewise 
from the literature of the sub-apostolic ages, the 
Didachef Clement, Polycarp, the Shepherd of Her¬ 
nias, etc., after a review of wliich Lietzmann finds it 
to be first alluded to by the Gnostic sect of Ophites 
(m>. 62-69), Marcion (c. 120-150 A.D.), and Ignatius 
{Epkes^ XX. 2, vltp dvdpdjTov Kal vl<p 6cov), And 
Wellhausen, though for long he could not bring 
himself to such a tour de force (* Gewaltstreich ’), 
was forced ultimately to agree with Lietzmann. 
The sense in which he formerly (see above) 
supposed Christ to have used the expression he 
now considered to be too abstract, and could conse¬ 
quently find no alternative left but, bold as the 
step might appear, to deny that Christ used the 
expression at aul. The title originated in Dn 7“, 
being attributed first to Jesus in the eschatological 
passages (cf. Mk 13“®, where, as Wellh. observes, 
‘ the son of man * is not expressly identified with 
the speaker); and its adoption afterwards as a 
general self-designation of Jesus was perhaps 
facilitated by a misapprehension of passages such 
as Mk 2 ®®, in which barndskdt though meant gener¬ 
ally, was interpreted as referring specially to 
Christ.* 

The sreneral conclusion that Christ had not Himself used the 
title been reached before, though without the use of the 
ai^ument based upon the Aramaic, by Volkmar in 1870, and 
especially by Oort (in De lUtdrukking i vii< r*v d. in het NTt 
1803), who, thougfh he allowed that Jesus might have used the 
expression as a Bymbol of the future kin^om, ar^ticd that He 
did not use it m a self-designation; it was introduced first as 
a personal title oy the early Christians from apocalyptic litera¬ 
ture, and was ascribed afterwards to Jesus Himself by the 
evangelists. 

9. Such a conclusion, conflicting, as it does, with 
all the direct evidence that we possess on the 
subject, could not be accepted, except upon the 
clearest and strongest grounds; and it is not sur¬ 
prising to find the leading NT scholars on the 
Continent, including even Uioae who approacli the 
Gospel records from a thoroughly critical stand¬ 
point, opposed to it. The principal objections 
may be tnus summarized. (1) The variati^s be¬ 
tween this title and the personal pron. prAented 
by many of the parallel narratives (see the Table), 
show, indeed, that there are occasions on which 
we cannot be sure whether the term was actually 
used by our Lord -or not, and it might be admitted 
(see § 22) that there were even other passages in 
which it had been attributed to Him incorrectly; 
but that an expression which in the Gospels is 
attributed solely to Him, and is never used by 
the evangelists themselves, should in reality have 
been never used by Him, but have been introduced 
into the Gospels entirely by the evangelists, 
implies an inversion of the facts which is hardly 
credible, (2) The attribution of tlio expression 
to Clirist does not depend upon isolated texts in 
individual Gospels; it has in many cases, as the 
Table shows, the support of the double, and even 
of the triple, Synoptic tradition. (3) Exactly the 
same usage is found, moreover, in the independent 
tradition represented by the Fourth Gospel; and, 
as Dr. Drummond [§ 24] remarks, ‘ there seems to 
be no particular reason for its appearance in this 
Gospel, except the fact that it was at least believed 
to bo a common expression in the mouth of Jesus.’ 
Direct personal reminiscences unauestionably un¬ 
derlie both these traditions; and, as the same 
authority further remarks, ‘the apostles must 
have known whether their Master spoke of Him¬ 
self in the way recorded in the Gospels or not; and 
the Gospels are sufliciently near apostolical sources 
to make us pause before admitting that tlie Choroh 
is responsible for the appearance of so striking 
a characteristic’ as this title in the mouth m 
Christ. (4) Even assuming that the title was intro¬ 
duced into the eschatologi^ passages in the manner 

• Skitun tf. VorarbeiUn^ vi. (180e)*pp. 188, 200 f., 206, 214. 
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BappoBed» it is difficult to conjecture a motive for 
extending the nnage to a number of other passages 
of an entirely diiierent character (Baldensperger 
[g 24], p. 254). (5) As regards the supposition that 
the ascription of tlie expression to Christ was due 
to the early Church, Dr. Drummond observes: 
‘The Church was more likely to omit than to 
insert the phrase. Reliance is placed on the 
silence of CliriHtian writers to show that the phrase 
was not known. The Gospels conclusively prove 
that it was known ; and to imagine that it was a 
favourite ex[)res8ion just during the period when 
the Gospels were composed, and that before that 
time it was not known, and after that time it 
was not in common use, is to construct history 
to suit the hypothesis. The Church would have 
referred some title apparently higher and more 
ignilied;* (6) St. Paul, it is urged, never uses 
the title. But neither do the evangelists in 
speaking of Christ, and yet their own narratives 
snow that they were acquainted with it, and 
believed it to have been used by Christ. Unless 
Ac 7®* is to be eliminated as unhistorical, along 
with the numerous occurrences of the title in the 
mouth of Christ found in the Gospels, it must have 
been known at the time of Stephen’s martyrdom 
as a designation of Jesus; for otherwise there 
would be no sufficient cause in Stephen’s exclama¬ 
tion to account for the fury of the Jews (Drum¬ 
mond). Schmiedel, moreover,* argues at length 
that the use made of I’s 8 in 1 Co 15®’ and He 
2®** presupposes the acquaintance of the apostles 
with the expression as a designation of (Jhrist; 
the fact that they do not use it more frequently is 
not difficult to explain. They wrote largely for 
converts from heatlienism, who would be lialde to 
misunderstand it; and they naturally chose by 
preference terms which would give prominence to 
the Divinity of Christ. The case would be similar 
with the Mub-apostolic writers. Barnab. 12®’*®, 
however, wdiich, it had been alleged, was proof 
that the writer was unacquainted with the title, 
had been wrongly explained (as Lietzmanii after¬ 
wards admitted f). 

10. All these considerations would, however, un- 
doubte<lly have to yield, if it were philologically 
certain tnat ‘ the son of man ’ could not have been 
an expression used by our Lord. The reasons ad¬ 
duced in 8Upj)ort of this conclusion are, beyond 
question, weighty; we must consider cafeiully 
whether they are conclusive. 

In the first place, it must be clearly understood 
that >ve have no actual knowledge of the Aram, 
original used (presumably) f)y Christ. We have 
no records of the Galihcan dialect as early as the 
first cent. A.l). ; and hence the Aram, original of 
‘ the son of man Hs a matter not of actinU know- 
l«^e, but of inference. Three possibilities must 
bekept in view. (1) Wellh. says that bamdsh{d) 
in the sense of ‘man’ is common to Aramaic 
dialects in general; but this statement is in excess 
of tlio evidence ; its occurrcnce in the exceptional 
passage Dn 7** (in which a semi-poetical expression 
would be but natural) is not proof that it was in 
general use in that sense in Bibl. Aramaic; and 
it is not found in other i)a.ssugcs of Dn. (as 7^-®), 
in w’hich, if it >vere as coiumonly in use as it is in 
the Jenis. Talin., it might be naturally exi>ected. 
It does not occur in the Aram, of Onk.i and occurs 
but rarely in that of Jon. (§ 7 a); and though 
Wellh. (pp. vi, 105) explains its absence from these 
Targuins l)y the fact that their authors adhered 
closely to the Hob. (in which, as pointed out in § 0, 
the sing. ‘ son of man ’ is of rare occurrence), yet 
it is not certain that this explanation is the 
•orrect one. The Pal. Targ. on the Psalms and 

• Prot. MfmaUheJltt, Jull 1898, p. 200 ff. 
t Theol. Arb. auM dem Rh4\n. 1898, H. 2, p. 8. 
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Job, and the Pesh., are also in general literal 
translations, and yet bar ndsh{d) occurs in both 
frequently (cf. above, § 7 (c), (cf)). 

OnV. uses regularly iffyH for ‘soul' (» person), Lv 21 
61. a. 4 etc.; and mn.i ari'K for ‘ that soul,’ Gn 1714, Ex 8li4, 
Lv 21.27 19 a 204 and elsewhere. In all these passages 
pseudo-Jon. uses as regularly ‘bam&sh,* 'bornasha.* So in Dt 
8*. 8 (for Dnun) pseudo-Jon. has Kc?3 13, while On^. has kb'I'k; 
and in the expression * the work of man’s, (or men’s) hands ’ 
QIK is rendered by bamdsh{d) in the Palest. Targums (Ps 1154 
18518, 2 Ch 82i»), but by •l^ndshd in Onl^. (Dt 428) and Jon. 
(2 K 1918 , Is 871®). Similarly rUK Is rendered in the Pal. 
Targums by bamdshld), Ps 8 ® 920.21 103 IB 1041# etc., but by 
^Aidshd in Jon. (Is 137 24« 61ia 662). Cf. also Ps 1188»> (Pal 
Targ.: ra 33) with Jer 17® (Jon.: ^ra'K). So Fleblg, p. 11. 

It Is true Cl!^)7idshd is used mostly as a collective term; but 
Wellh.'s argument (p. v) to show tliat it is used so always, 
and that consequently, unless bar (’e)fMsh(d) were in use, there 
would have been no means of expressing the idea of (a single, 
particular) man (hmno) in Aram., is surely not conclusive; for 
In On\p. Kinn Htryn, as has been Just shown, occurs repeatedly 
in the sense of that man (comp, in IIeb. the analogous indi* 
vidual and collective applications of r*M). So Fiebig, p. 11. 

The Aram, dialects do differ from one another in 
details of linguistic usage ; * and though harndsh{d) 
is common in the Galilman dialects of the 3rd 6r 4th 
cent. A.D., it may not, as Dalinan points out, have 
been equally common in the 1st cent. ; and if usage 
had not at that time obliterated the distinctive 
force of the lirst part of the compound, bar ndshd 
might have been used by Christ in the sense of 
‘ the Son of man.* It must, however, be allowed 
that Fiebig [§ 24] has made it probable (pp. 33-35, 
59 f.) from quotations in the Jerus. Talm. that bar 
ndsh{d) = ‘ man ’ was current in Galilee in the 2nd 
cent. A.D. 

(2) In the Sin. (Curet.) and Pesh, versions of 
NT, ‘ the Son of man * is, for distinction from tlie 
barndshd which stands for 6 ahvays repre¬ 

sented by b*rlh d'ndshd\ (lit. 1m soUf that of inaUt 
—the pleonasm being an idiom very common in 
Aram.t),—grammatically (N51d.) ‘a more strongly 
determined form of harndshd>.' If in tlie Aram, 
spoken in the time of Christ barndsh{d) was really 
in common use in the sense of * man,’ tliere does 
not seem to be any Bulficient reason why, if our 
Lord desired to express the idea of ‘ the Son of 
man,’ He should not have made use of this expres¬ 
sion. There >vould be nothing unsuitable in its 
being an unusual and emphatic one; and that there 
w'as some Semitic exnressi^ bearing this meaning 
appears, as Hilgcnfehl has pointed out,§ from the 
fact that in the Gospel acc. to the Hebrew's, which 
Jerome himself translated from Aramaic (or, as he 
elsewhere says, from Hebrew'), there was a saying 
of Christ, addressed to James, which (in Jerome’s 
tr.) reads, ‘ Prater mi, comede panem tuum, quia 
rosurrexit Jilius hominis a dormlentibus.’ 11 

From a communication printed by Dr. Drummond,IT it appears 
that Prof. Noldeke also la disposed to agree with Wellhauscn. 
To differ from Prof, Ndldeke on a point of Aramaic or Arabic 


* See, for some illustrations, Dolm. Oramm. 34-40. 

t Ifreh d'barndshd ‘Son of the son of man' is certainly a 
'thuOlogiral barbarism*; it does not, however, occur (as Wellh., 
by an oversight, says, p. 19471.) in the Pesh., but in the Palest, 
Lectionary. 

X S(se,e.g., Dalm., Dialektproben, p. 15, 1. 2, jXDT n'33-whose 
son? .3'pim ?in3»the son of Ilezckiah. So Dn 220 8«-25 etc., 
and constantly in Syriac (as Mt 1^ [thrice]). According to Wellh. 
b’rih d'ndsha (on account of the sing. suff. and the following 
virtual plural) is ‘unmoglich’ (p. vi). But Kif'3’N is regularly 
in the Tgg. construed with a sing.; and Job 7* 14’® 33’®, Pesh., 
are precise /07*ma/parallels (see, Kirther, t'iebig, p. 48 ff.): more¬ 
over, if the expression were ‘impossible’ In Syr/vj, would the 
authors of the Syriac versions of the Gospels have employed it? 

I jS./. IViss. I'nrol. 1897, 476 (cf. Serl.philol. Wochemohr, 1897, 
Heft 49); 1899, 150. 

B Jerome, de Viris III. c. 2 end (ed. Bened. iv, il. 102 : ed. 
Vail. il. 817; Migne, ii, 613); see Hilgenf. Evangg. see. Bebr, 
etc. guae supersunt (1806), 1 ^. 17 ff., 29, Lietzmann’s reply 
{'I'heol. Arb. p. 10) is to the effect that even here the title must 
be of Greek origin, because it is only In Greek that the con¬ 
ditions for its having arisen can be shown to have existed. 

•I Joum. qfTheol. Studies, Apr. 1901, p. 857 f. 
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usage would be to court certain error; but from the terms in 
which he expresses himself, it does not seem that he means to 
pronounce an absolute philolo^cal veto against the position 
that Jesus may have spoaen of Himself in Aramaic as ‘ the Son 
of man.' 

(3) No doubt our Lord, as a rule, spoke in 
Aramaic; but, as Prof. Sanday has remarked to 
the present writer, it is q^uite possible that He 
may, upon occasion, "Have spoken also in Gmh, 
Ca this case, whicli is more than a mere abstract 
possibility, the expression 5 vt6s roQ dvOpiLiroy may 
actual^ have been sometimes heard upon His lips. 

n. urxgiyi and ineaniny of the term as used %n 
Here we must first consider the question 
whether the term is used in previous or contem¬ 
porary Jewish literature, and, if so, in what sense. 
I n Dn 7^^ as has been already remarked, the ‘ one 
like unto a son of man * denoted oiiginally, in all 
probability, Uie glorified people of^ Israel; but the 
expression was undkiubtediy interpreted at an early 
date of the Messiali. The most remarkable evi¬ 
dence of this is dtlbrded by that part of the 
(composite) Book of Knoch (ch. 37-70), which is 
commonly as the * Sirnilitiides,’ and which 

is attributed generally to the 1st cent. B.o. (see 
vol. i. pp. 707^-708*). Enoch is here represented 
as carried in his vision into heaven, where he 
sees the ‘ Head of Ifays' (a title of the Almighty 
suggested by Dn 7^*) surrounded by an innumer¬ 
able company of angels (40‘), and besitle Him the 
Messiah, sitting on ‘ the throne of his glory' 
0927.29)^ executing judgment upon 

wicked men and angels. The ^lessiah is often 
spoken of as the ‘ Elect One* (Is 42*); but in ch. 
40 he is introduced in terms which more particu¬ 
larly concern us here— 

461 «And there 1 saw One who had a head of days ({.e. an 
aged head), and his head was white like wool (Dn 7**), and with 
liiin was another one whose face was as the appearance of a 
man, and his face was full of graciousness, like one of the holy 
angels. * And 1 asked the angel who went with tne, and showed 
me all the hidden things, concerning f/iaf s on o/ man, who he 
was, and wIrmico ho was, and why ne W'ehfWttlT'the Head of 
Days. And he answered and said unto me, 3 This is tAs son o/ 
man who hath righteousness, with whom dwelleth righteous¬ 
ness, and who reveals all the treasures of that which is hidden, 
because the Lord of Spirits hath chosen him, and his lot before 
the Lord of Spirits hath siin^ossod everything in uprightness 
for evfr. ♦And fAis son o/ man whom thou host seen will 
arouse the kings and the mighty ones from their couches, and 
the strong ones from their thrones, and execute Judgment 
upon them.’ 

The judgment is described most fully in ch. 62— 

62® ‘And the Lord of Spirits seated him (the Elect One) on 
the throne of his glory, and the spirit of righteousness was 
poured out upon him, and the word of his mouth slew all the 
sinners lls ll^J, and all the unrighteous were destroved before 
his face. . . . ®And their countenance will fall, and pain will 
seize them, when they see that %on o/ man sitting on the throne 
of his glory. . . . 3 And all the kings and the mighty and the 
exalted and those who rule the earth will fall down on their 
faces before him, and worsiiip, and set their hope upon that uon 
of man, and will petition him and supplicjit* for mercy at his 
hands/ Dot it will be too late: the ‘angels of punishment* 
will take them in charge, and carrv them away to their appointed 
doom. But the righteous wdll be saved on that flay; 
the Lord of Spirits will abide over them, and with that son o/ 
man will they eat and lie down and rise up for ever and ever,' 
Of. 69*7 * And he sat on the throne of his glorj', and the sum of 
judgment was committed unto him, the son of man, and he 
caused the sinners and those who have led the world astray 
to pass away and be destroyed from off the face of the earth.' 

The *Bon of man’ of the ‘ Similitudes * is thusau 
aug^usT, super human be iiifi who is seated jon hjg 
{Tilrone"beai(Te the'AJmii* 1 1 and exercises m par- 
liculaflTie fu nctTon s ol jii(Tne, TIiis fepresehtatiori, 
rtls CbTC oT)serve37 Hiough based, no doubt, upon 
that of Dn 7, is not identical with it: in Daniel it 
is God who is the judge; the ‘one like unto a son 
of man* appears upon the scene only after the 
judgment is completed, and he comes, not to 
exercise judgment, but to receive a kingdom. 

It has been much disputed whether ‘ the son of 
man’ is a title in the Similitudes or not. 


The expressions used are, * that (zeku or teeXu) son of man* 
(463 483 623 [gee Charles, or Beer, in Kautzsch’s Apohryvhen. 
ad loc,\, VV.9.14 6311 epse. to. 29 701 yiiTL ‘ this son of man ’ (464). 
and * the son of man' (463 [see Dillm. JtHth. Gram, 9 104] 62i oO®?). 
On the one side, it is argued, Enoch sees in his vision a human 
form (461X which is afterwards (46® etc.) referred to as ‘that 
(or this) son of man,'—‘ son of man,' rather than simpiv ‘man/ 
being (presumably) employed, partly on account of Dn 7^* (which 
the context shows to be in the writer's mind), partly as i^ing a 
rather more distinct end individual term. ‘ The son of man °of 
463 627 6937 might similarly be nothing more than an expression 
referring back to 46i; and the same, it is urged, might he said 
even of i vOt avBp^eu, If, as is possible (see esp. Charles, 
Eschatology, p. 214 f.), this were the Greek which lay before the 
Etbiopic translator.* On the other hand, the somewhat marked 
prominence of the terra is an indicixtion that some significance 
attaches to it; else why does the writer not say * the Elect one ’ 
(as 493- 4 618 . 8 623* 3 al.), or ‘ the Anointed one ‘ (os 4810 624) t 

On the whole, it may probably be fairly said, as 
is claimed by BahlenHperger ([§ 24], p. 246), and 
admitted by Dr. Drummond (p. 644), that the ex¬ 
pression, even if not a title in Enoch, is next door 
to becoming one, and that the step of making it 
a title is one which at any time afterwards might 
be readily taken. If, however, the view of ‘the 
son of man* adopted in this art. (§§ 17, ‘21) be the 
correct one, it will be seen to be a matter of in- 
dillerence whether the expression was a ‘ title* in 
Enoch or not. 

The reader ought, however, to be aware that it can hardly 
be said to be certain that the ‘ Similitudes' are of pro Christian 
origin; though this is the view taken by the great majority of 
critics, who urge In particular tiiat, had tliey been written (or 
interpolated) under Christian infiuence, tlie allusions to the 
historical Ciirist would have been more definite. Bee ijehiirer®, 
ii. 626 (3 Hi. 201 f.). 

12. Another passage, which, though of post- 
Christian date (probably A.D. 81-96), seems to 
sho.w no traces of Christian influence (see vol. ii. 
p. 766*), and deserves to be nuoted in the sams 
connexion, is 2 (4) Es 13^*^*. Here Ezra is repre* 
sented as seeing in a dream the sea disturbed by a 
wind, and a ‘ man,* who is declared afterwards 
(v.2®) to be God's appointed judge and deliverer 
(i.6., though the word itself is not used, the 
Messiah), ascending out of it— 

' And I beheld, and, lo, this wind caused to come up from the 
midst of the sea os it were the likeness of a man, and 1 beheld, 
and, lo, that man flew with the clouds of heaven [cf. Dn 7^3]; 
and when he turned his countenance to look, all things trembled 
tliat were seen under him.' In the sequel, the same 'man that 
came up out of the sea,* as he is termed (v.b, cf. vv.3B,®i), 
destroys by a ‘flaming breath,' proceeding out of his mouth, 
the multitudes which assemble against him, and calls back to 
the land of Israel the ten tribes (vv.iw. 12 . a9-4«). 

Here then at least the Messiah is described, with 
evident reference to Dn 7*^ as a ‘man.* 

Dr. Charles has called attention also to 4 Es 6i in the Syr., 
Eth., and Arab, f versions (the world to be Judged finally—first by 
lArab. on account of] a ‘man* [Syr. l'3],—or, to Judge 

from the Eth. vers., by a ' son of man,'—and afterwards by God : 
see Hilgenf. Mess, Jud. pp. 223, 276, 834); but the statement is 
inconsistent with 63, ana is open to the suspicion of being a 
Christian interpolation (cf. Hilgenf. p. 64 n.). 

13. In spite, however^! the usage of the * Sim¬ 
ilitude's,^ and of 2 Es 13^*, it seems cle^ir that ‘ the 
5>on of man* was no generally accepted title oi the 
Messiah in the days of Christ. Dalm. {Die Worte 
Jesu, 197-204) shows that nothing exists in Jewish 
authorities in favour of such a supposition. The 
same conclusion is supported by tlie testimony of 
the Gospels, ‘ It is inconceivable that the Lord 
should have adopted a title which was popularly 
held to be synonymous M'ith that of Alessiah, 
while He carefully avoided the title of Messiah 
itself* (Westcott), The reply that He used it 
enigmatically is not to the point; for though He 

4 The Eth. zeku and v>e*etu not infrequently, In translations 
from the Greek, represent the Greek art. (Charles, l.c.: Dillm. 

Lew. col. 1067, 919). They are not, however, used In the 
Eth. NT in the tr. of i uUe rcu (Dr. Charles, in bifl tr. 

of 6938* as. 29 701 , has not represented the Eth, ‘ that *). 

t The Arab version published by Ewold (Das vierte EirabwilL 
1863); that published by Oildemeister (1877) is different. 
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might have signified by it something different 
from the popular conception of the Messiah, it 
would still {ex hyp.) have been the Messiah, which 
those who heard Him would have understood Him 
to mean. Upon the same supposition, moreover, 
His use of it could not hut have excited the hos¬ 
tility of the Jews, of which, however (in this con¬ 
nexion), tiie Gospels afford no trace: the ‘blas¬ 
phemy* of Mt = 16^ consisted evidently 

, not in His use of this title, but in the Divine 
prerogatives proiUcated of Himself as the bearer 
of it. The most that might be supposed isj that 
though not ijenerajly curren t' as a t itle of..tho 
ATossuiF, it Mas lainiTiar" TiT ^lat sen^ m tiie 
paiTtcular cTfcle "to "wTucTr ihe *^miTitu3eiT be- 
tenged (abo ve^^ybli ll. 62^ cf71BTB*T« 

'll. Tn considering The of the title, it 

ought to be clearly understood that it is not any¬ 
where explained in the NT, so tha^whatever view 
of it be adopted must be a niattcr of conjecture 
and inference. To the same cause is due what is 
generally allowed to be the great dilliculty of the 
question, and also the wide divergence of the con¬ 
clusions which have been reached regarding it. 
The ouestion is further complicated by the fact 
that tliere are two possible starting-points for the 
investigation : is the name a mere title, taken, as 
it were mechanically, from Dn 7^*, and so a mere 
periphrasis for ‘ Messiah * ? or does the significance 
of ttie title lie in the four words of which it con¬ 
sists, and is the meaning which our Lord intended 
to convey by it to be ascertained by an analysis of 
these words ? Or may the interpretations suggested 
by these two opposite points of view be in any way 
combined T Or, on the other hand, whichever of 
these interpretations be adopted, does it logically 
render the other unnecessary and superfluous [ci. 
§20. 12]? Still further dithculties arise when the 
details of its usage in the Gospels are considered, 
as, for instance, the very different predicates 
associated with it; and further divergent con¬ 
clusions are arrived at, corresponding to the view 
taken by the individual critic of the chronology 
of our Lord’s discourses, and other questions of 
Gospel criticism, 

16. Two main views may be said to have been 
advocated. According to one view, the title has 
no meaning of its own/ it is intended simply to 
oint to the ‘one like unto a son of man* in Dn 
wnd so to express, directly and distinctly, 
the Messiahship of Jesus, According to the other 
view, the title, though it may have been cho.sen 
with an eye to Dn 7^*, expressed primarily the 
thought that Jesus was, in some special sense, a 
man above other men, the supreme representative 
of humani^, and only indirectly, especially towards 
the close of His ministry, suggested in addition the 
thought of His Messiahship. High authorities can 
be quoted for both those views. Thus Holtzmann 
writes {NT Theol, 1897, p. 247), ‘The title certainly 
originates in Dn 7^*. Jesus adopts Daniel’s view of 
the future kingdom ; close beside this is in Daniel 
the figure of the “one like unto a son of man** 
who receives the kingdom from God, and in whom 
therefore it was natural for Jesus to see Himself pre¬ 
figured ; even though in Daniel the figure syinool- 
ized only the kingdom (and not its head), still here 
was the person who would establish it; Jesus, by 
His adoption of the title, inujlied that it would not 
be established apart from Himself.* He did not, 
however, this being the sense of the title, use 
it before Peter’s confession (pp. 250 fop, 260, 203 

• Schmiedel, p. 264: * The name ie given [vix. by Dn 7isj; 
what It eigninea le matter not for an analytical Judgment, but 
for a eynthetioal one,’ i.«. it is to be ascertained from ‘predicates 
defining the work or offloe of the Messiali.* Of. HolUm. p. 
268 bottom, 264 n.; Wellh, p. 214. 

t Cf. H. A. W. Meyer on Mt 8*> (altered in the 8th ed. by 
B. WeiasX 


[cf. below, § 19]). ‘ Jesus,* Holtzmann continues, 

‘ throws into the title whatever 4s characteristic of 
His mission and ministry. He makes it the exclu¬ 
sive designation of the person who is to represent 
and realize the ideas expressed by it. Just because 
He is conscious that this mission brings with it 
earthly privation and suflering, and even death, 
the “ Son of man ’* becomes the subject of pre¬ 
dications rebating not only to future glory, but 
also to earthly humiliation and death. Thus 
Jesus is, and is called, the “ Son of man,*’ on the 
one hand wherever by forgiving and healing, by 
teaching and suflering. He pro(;laims, represents, 
or extends the kingdom; on the other hand, and 
especially, when, coming in glory, He completes it. 
As the Kingdom is a present as well as a future 
reality, so the title “Son of man** bears reference 
to His work in the present not less than in the 
future * (pp. 250-3, abridged). 

Upon this view the first art. {h) points to Dn 718 (Iloltzra. 
p. 2(j4 n. ; Schraledel, p. 264), the second (roij) results simply by 
a kind of attraction, from the presence of the first (Schmiedel, 
Le. ; Winer, Gramm. ( 19, 26-4). 

10. In what is here said of the use of the title, 
there is much that is, of course, perfectly just; 
but to the view taken of its origin tliere seem to 
be objections. In the vision of Daniel the ‘one 
like unto a son of man * is represented as a 
glorified, heavenly being, and the kingdom is a 
triumphant kingdom. No account is taken of the 
long period during which, as a matter of history, 
the kingdom was gradually and slowly to extend 
itself among men ; it has been finally and univers¬ 
ally established in the earth (7^^). Now, if the 
passages in which our Lord first used the expres¬ 
sion liad been those in which He describes His 
future advent in glory, there would have been a 
direct point of contact with the vision in Daniel, 
sufficient to account .for the title being adopted 
from it; but, as it is, it is impossible, without 
most arbitrary treatment of the Gospel narratives, 
to suppose that to have been the case ; and thus, 
with tlie passages in which He is actually repre¬ 
sented as first using it, and which all deal with 
various aspects of His life in humility upon earth, 
i there is no point of contact in Daniel at all. As 
Westcott {Speaker's Comm, on St. John, p. 34) says, 
‘It is out of the quoj^tion to suppose that the 
definite article simply expressed “the prophetic 
son of man.** The manner in which the title is 
first used excludes such an interpretation.* There 
is nothing, viz., in the manner in which the title is 
first used—or indeed chiefly used—in the Synoptic 
Gospels, to suggest a reference to Daniel, or to 
leacl to the supposition that our Lord intended by 
His use of it to bring before His hearers the tran¬ 
scendent, heavenly being represented in Daniel. 
A being, conscious, indeed, of bis authority and of 
the high mission entrusted to him, but presenting 
all the outward marks of earthly humility, and 
only in the^ f uture destined to assume heavenly 
majesty, is surely what the title denotes in the 
Gospels. Holtzmann’s identification of the king¬ 
dom pictured in Daniel, not with the kingdom of 
Christ in its final glory, but with the kingdom at 
the time of His founding it during His earthly 
ministry, is not natural. There is equally little, 
not to say less, to suggest that the title is borrowed 
from the ‘ Similitudes* of Enoch. It Is also diffi¬ 
cult not to think (in spite of Holtzm. p. 253 f.) 
that it is intended to express primarily, and also 
more fully and distinctively than even Holsten 
(§20. 11) allows, some meaning directly involved 
in the words of which it consists (analogous, for 
instance, to that of its correlative, the ‘Son of 
God*), 

17. The other main view may be stated sub¬ 
stantially, as is done by B. Weiss {NT Theol. 1884, 
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§ 16). (1) Our Lord adopted this title just because 

it ww nqt a^ciir^nt title q^the^essiah. In view 
oTTIie expectations of a personal Messiah which 
prevailed at the time, Dn 7^^ could certainly in 
His day be interpreted only of the Messiah ; but, 
even so, lie coulu not assume that this particular 
passage would be so generally known that the 
expression, ‘the Son of man,’ would be at once 
understood as referring to it. The case would be 
dilTerent if we could presuppose tlie use made^ of 
Daniel in Enoch; but, even if the pre-Christian 
origin of the ‘Similitudes* be granteil, it is far 
from clear that they were familiarly known in the 
circles in which our Lord’s ministry principally 
lay. Only when Jesus in the eschatological pas¬ 
sages directed attention to Dn 7** could tiie title 
be understood generally as a Messianic designa¬ 
tion. This view of His use of the title agrees with 
the manner in which, during all the earlier part 
of His ministry. He avoided any direct announce¬ 
ment of His Messiahsliip, in order not to lend 
encouragement to the unspiritual ideas attaching 
to the popular conception of the Messiah. (2) For 
His hearers the idea expressed by the title would 
be that He was not a ‘ son of man * like all others, 
but that He was 'the son of man,* one who, in 
virtue of His character and personality, held a 
unique position among men. It did not designate 
merely His humanity (for this must have been 
evident to all who saw Him), but it marked Him 
out as in some sense a special or representative 
man. (3) Clirist’s statements respecting the ‘ Son 
of man,’ the functions, office, and divinely appointed 
destinies assigned to him, point to one \^io has 
a mission higher than that of an ordinary prophet, 
t.e. indirectly to one who is also the Messiah. 
They speak of Him, for instance, as in various 
ways proclaiming or establishing the kingdom 
of God. He has authority to forgive sins; and 
le gives His life a ransom for many. He is con- 
rosted with John the Baptist, who is merely a 
foreninnor. The suflering:8 of the Son of man are 
divinely appointed (5et, —Mk 8®' |i ||, af.), because it 
is implied in the OT that God’s plan of salvation 
would not be finally realized upon earth without 
the sufi’ering and death of the servant of God by 
whom it would be accomplished. (4) Lastly, in 
the prophecies of the Second Advent, our Lord 
alliKled so clearly to Dn 7‘* that though He does 
not expressly identify Himself with the ‘ one like 
unto a son of man’ there spoken of, those who 
heard Him, and w ho identified the figure in Daniel 
with the Messiah, could not but conclude that He 
meant by the term that particular ‘son of man* 
who was to be the Messiah.* 

Upon this view the second art. (taD) is (i^enerio or collective 
(Winer, « 27. 1; Gn e<»- 7 8‘n 06, 2 S 7i» Mk 2-’7, Jn 236), the first 
art. (a) B^cifies the individual of the genus meant (Weiss, § 166). 

18. This opinion, that the title, viz., even though 
it may have been suagested by Dn 7^*, was never¬ 
theless intended, and even intended primarily, to 
express in some manner the relation of Jesus to 
humanity, has been largely held (see § 20; and 
the references in Holtzm. pp. 254, 255). It has, 
however, been objected to it that if the title 
denoted the ‘ideal* or ‘representative* man, the 
predicates affirmed of it could bo only those which 
were involved in the idea itself,—i.e., to speak 
technically, were the predicates of analytical, not 
of synthetical judgments, which obviously is not 
the case with the predicates affirmed of the ‘ Son 
of man ’ in the Gospels. This would, no doubt, be 
true if the title were understood to be a designa¬ 
tion of the ‘ideal* man, but not if (abandoning 
this abstract expression) it be understood to desig- 

* The views of Bruce, Kingdom of Ood^ (1800), 172-78, and of 
Stevens, NT ThooL (1890), 61-63, while somewhat differently 
put, do not differ materially from that of Weiss. 


nate a particular^ individual man^ embodying in 
their highest perfection the attributes of humanity. 
And this is the sense in which 'NVeiss and West- 
cott (§ 20), for instance, understand the title. 
There will then be no difficulty in understanding 
the predicates affirmed of the ‘Son of man* as 
synthetical judgments : they will result, in other 
words, not from an analysis of the idea of ‘ man,’ 
but from the experience, present or future, of the 
particular individual actually denoted by the term. 
As Holtznmnn, though himself preferring the 
other view, writes (p. 254), ‘The possibility is by 
no means excluded tliat the conception of the 
Messiah was rooted in the idea of man, and that 
Jesus, in choosing this designation, instead of 
others that w^ere open to Him, intended tliereby to 
express His relationship to humanity.’ 

The fact just mentioned has been made the 
OToiind of a further objection to the same opinion. 
As has just been shown, if we start from the idea 
of ‘ man,* none of the predicates applied in the 
Gospels to tlie ‘ Son of man * can be outaiiied from 
an analysis of that idea. But if we start from the 
equation (given by Dn V^) ‘ Son of man ’ = ‘ Messiah,’ 
then all these predicates become analytical judg¬ 
ments ; they are, it is said, derivable, at least 
largely, from the idea of ‘ Messiah ’ itself; they 
are expressions, not of Jesus* conception of ‘man,* 
but of His conception of His Messiahsliip.* And 
hence it is concluded that the term was used by 
Him as properly and primarily signifying ‘ Messiah.* 
It may be doubted if this conclusion necessarily 
follows from the premises. If the term denoted 
Jesus primarily as a Man above other men, a Man 
with a unique position and mission, this position 
and mission would, from another point of view, 
be also those of the ‘ Messiah *; and the predicates 
describing ditterent aspects of His work and 
ministry would accordingly be those belonging to 
Him as ‘Messiah.’ The offices and functions 
ascribed to the ‘Son of man’ in the Gospels are 
deduced by Weiss, starting from the idea of * man,* 
not less naturally than oy Holtzmann, starting 
from the idea of ‘ Messiah.^ 

19. Two questions, intimately connected, remain 
to be considered, which also, as will appear, have 
a bearing upon the question of the origin of the 
title. At ^mat period in His ministry did our 
Lord first use the title ? And in what sense was it 
understood by those who heard ij)? Or, to put the 
possible alternatives unambiguously, did it veil or 
reveal His Messiahsliip ? It isjulear that our^jLonJ 
only declared His MessiafiBhip yraduail^ TTie 
question put Him to the discipl es at Cmsar ea 
Philipp i, and Peter’s reply (Mt Mk 8^-®= 

Lk ift^™), particularly when taken in connexion 
with our Lord’s comment in Mt 16^^ make it 
evident that up to that time He had not oiynly 
declared Himsell’as £Iie Mes^ah ;"lm3 tlie proliit>]7 
Gbns in Mt lb'^=Mk 8^^=Lir and Mt 17®= 
Mk 9®, cf. Lk 9“, show that He still did not wish 
the fact to be known to the people generally. 1^ 
the Synoptic Gospels there are, however (see 
Table, § 3), 9 pas^ges in MatHi ew, 2 in Mark, 
4 fn Liuce7 m w hic dT Hie title‘ Son qTnmn^ 
aisenbed' to jgu rX bH XeTo r^^ a t Ceesarea 

PliiTIppr If, thenTTEe titlFlvas a current Mess. 
CttlB, or even if His hearers, when He used it, 
were likely at once to perceive a reference to Dn 
7^, it is clear that He must, by His use of it, have 
revealed His Messiahsliip, from virtually the begin¬ 
ning of His ministry, both to Hb disciples ana to 
the people at large. This, however, as we have 
just seen, was mconsbtent with His avowed 
purpose. Hence those who believe that it w m .a 
current MeM. 'Htfe are obliged to ge t'H^ dnjpose 
passages ^ the^GdMieTrwmch repre se^ o^r 
^ Olsten (I dT, 16, %L 
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as using it before Peter’s confession at Csesarea 
Mattliew (in whom most of the pas¬ 
sages occur) is the evangelist who, generally, 
displays the least regard for historical sequence, 
ana sometimes groups incidents and sayings to¬ 
gether merely on account of material resemblances ; 
he even represents the disciples as owning Jesus to 
be the * Son of God’ (14^; no || in Mk Jn 6^') 
before the confession at Caesarea Philippi. Hence 
there is no dilliculty in supposing that Mt 10^ 13^^ 
(in which, whatever view be taken of the meaning 
of the title, the predicates apjdied to it, describ¬ 
ing the Second Advent, show that the Messiah is 
referred to) are placed too early in our Lord’s 
ministry; * and the same supposition might be 
reasonably made (upon the assumption that ‘ the 
Son of man ’ was a Mesa, title) in the case of some 
other passages, as Mt 8^® 12" ;t but it is diflicult 
to think that Mk 2" = Mt 9® = Lk Mk 2-8=Mt 

12*= Lk 6®, [Mk 32«* = ] Mt 1232= Lk i2‘®, can be so 
misplaced. Nevertheless, those who believe ‘the 
Son of man* to be an explicit Mess, title are 
obliged to assume this (cf. § 20. 12), or else to hold 
either that Jesus never used the title at all, or (so 
lloltzm. p. 203, cf. 256 f.) that, on at least the 
three last-named occasions, He spoke of ‘ man * in 
general (see, further on these passages, § 22).t 

The second of these alternatives we have already 
found ourselves unable to accept; but does either 
the first or the third sutlice to remove the dilli¬ 
culty? Is it really credible that our Lord first 
usoa the e^qiression of Himself, after Peter’s con¬ 
fession at Cicsarea Philippi? Is not the familiar 
manner in which He U8e<f the title, if not in the 
question put to Peter (Mt lO*®, but not Mk 8^’, 
Lk 9‘3), yet directly after it (Mk Lk with¬ 
out exciting any comment or surprise, sullicient 
evidence that it must have been often used by Him 
previously, and that it was an expression which, 
whatever special ideas it may have been intended 
to convey, was well understood to denote Himself ? 
These considerations, as it seems to the jiresent 
writer, constitute a strong argument against the 
supposition that it was a current Mess, title, or 
even (witliout supposing as much as this) that it 
was adopted by our Lord as a Mess, title, fur the 
purpose of proclaiming His Mcvssiahship. 

The title, we thus seem forced to conclude, was 
used" by our Lord in His Galilrean ministry ; but 
it d id nq^ suggest ^tq. those who heard it Mess. 
^socIatTons,'until it came to l»e connect^ with 
predictions of the Second Advent j_it thus did not 
re^eal7 but veil. His Messiahship. Christas use of 
the term was jncda^ogic. It veiled His Messiah- 
ship during the earlier part of HLs ministry, till 
the time was ripe for IJim to avow it oj»enly.§ 
lly His adoption of it, Ho found a means, on the 
one hand, of not denying even in public His con¬ 
sciousness of His unique mission, and, on the 
other hand, of lending no countenance to the crude 
and illusory hopes which attaclied to popular ideas 
of the Messiah (Weiss, Leben Jesii, i. 429). 

20. The following summary (which makes no 
pretension to bo exhaustive) may be useful to the 
reader, partly as illustrating, especially when 
taken in connexion with the views that have been 
already stated, the great diversity of opinion 
whicli has prevailed—and in part juevails still— 
with rej^ard to the meaning of the title, partly as 
exemplifying the lines along which attempu have 

• Somfi other poasa^rea In Matthew, Involving the avowal of 
Jeaua' Mesnsiahahip, thoug^h not with the use of thia title, are 
olao probably arite-daliKl; cf. Uoltzmann, p. 209. 

t In Lk (contrast Mt onj, 734«Mt 111*', IlolUmann (n. 201) 
doubta whether the title (which he regrarda as Mess.) is original. 

t Fiebltf, however H 24], thinks that in these oases It was 
airoply inr8underatood(at«» ‘ man,’ ' a man *)by those who heard it. 

f Keiin. Similarly liaur, Hose, Lan^^c, Uitschl, Ilarnack, and 
ethera, oa oitod by UolUmonn, p. 201 n. 1, 202 n. 5. 


been principally mode to solve the problems which 
it presents. 

1. Neander (Leben Jetu^ 1887, 129 ff.; Enir. tr.< p. 09). The 
title denotea Jesua on Ilia human side, as One belonging to 
humanity, viho in Ills humanity has done so much for it, 
through whom it is glorifiod. and who haa realized moat com¬ 
pletely the ideal (‘ Urbild') of humanity. 

2. Baur (Z. Wiss. TheoL 1800, 274-292; NT Theol 1804, 
77-83). Not at the time a current title of the Messiah, but 
chosen by Jesua in opposition to prevalent Jewish conceptions 
of a victorious, earthly Messiah, it emphasized His humEuiity, 
Ilia subjection to the needs and experiences of ordinary men ; 
and denoted Him also os one who mode all the deepest numan 
interests Ilia own, and had the wide human sympathies ex- 

E resficd, for instance, in the Beatitudes. It was suggested by 
»Q 7^8; and Jesua adopted it os a title, which, while possessing 
no popular Mesa, associations, was adapted to express the Mess, 
idea in its higher signiHcance. 

8. Hilgenfeld (Z. Wist. Th. 1863, 827-834; cf. 1894, 16f.X 
Not a current Mess, title. Suggested by Dn 718, but used by 
Jesua with the object of giving prominence to His humanity, and 
of emphasizing the humility and external lowliness which In His 
person were combined with the exalted dignity of the Messiah. 
It thus in a veiled manner pointed to His Messiabship. Jesus, 
by uniting spiritual loftiness with earthly lowliness, * trans¬ 
figured’ the t)opular Jewish idea of the Messiah. 

4. Woizsacker (Kvann. Gesch. 1864, 426-481). Not a current 
Mesa, title (for, if it haa been, Jesua would have been attacked 
for appropriating it); and adopted by Jesus, not from Dn 7i3, 
but from Ezekiel, to designate Himself specially as a prophet. 
The Mesa sense, derived from Dn 7 ^ 8 , ^as attached to it only 
at a later period of our Lord’s life. 

6. iloltzmann (in 1865; Z. IVtM. Th, 212-237). Not a current 
title of the Messiah (for else Jesus would have been attacked 
for using it), but borrowed by Him as a Mess, title from Dn 7^8, 

* the expression used by Dn. reflecting itself in His conscious¬ 
ness in a universal and human sense.’ It thus denoted Him 
not merely as the Messiah, but us * the bearer of all human 
dignity and rights,’ aa ’one who held a peculiar and central 
position among the xAt) itvOpd»vot¥.* Not being a current 
Mesa, title, it was a riddle to those who heard it, ana served to 
veil, not to reveal, Ilia Messiahship. 

6, Keim (Der Gesch. (^hristua, i865, p. 105 f.; Jesm qf Nax, 
tr. ill. 79-92). The title had a double aspect: on the basis first 
of Pa 84t, though afterwards also of Dn 7 ^ 8 , it expressed Jesua’ 
sense on the one hand of Ilia human lowliness, on the other 
hand of Ilia Messianic dignity: in uarlicular^ He Intended by 
Ills \iao of it to show lhaX even in ilis capacity os Messiah Ho 
w'os part and parcel of humanity, and to teach His disciples 
that it was pre-eminently His vocation to serve and suffer for 
humanity. 

7. Wittichen (1808X In Dn 7^8 the ‘son of man * represents 
the ethical character of the future Isr. dominion, aa opposed to 
the worldly heathen dominions; this idea is, however, first 
embodied in an iiuiividual in Enoch, from which book Jesus 
adopted the title. He designated Himself by it aa the perfect 
representative of the idea of man, especially on its ethical aide, 
and at the same time as the Messiah, the chosen organ for the 
fuller realization of this idea in the world. The iclea aa pre¬ 
sented in Enoch is spiritualized and morally deepened by Jesus, 
and also combined oy Him with associations derived from the 
OT * servant of Jehovah.’ 

8. Wqs^ott(f.o. 1880). The title is a new one, not derived 
from Dn yl*; and it exi)re88e5 Ciirist’s relation not to a family, 
or to a nation, but to all humanity. ’There is nothing in tho 
Gospels to show that it was undersiood a's a title of thellt^ftlv 
idea of the true humanity of Christ lies at the fbun^^on 
of it. He was the representative of the Whole race, m whom th'e 
complete conception of manhood was absolutely attained, and 
who exhibited odl the truest and noblest attributes of the race. 
Cf. Stanton, The Jewiah and the Christian Nettiah^ 1886, p. 246: 
’ It is clear that Christ by Ilia phrase represented Himself aa 
the head, the typo, the ideal of tue race.* 

9. Wendt, lUdbiThe Teaching of Jesus^ ll. 139-161). Not a 
current Mesa, title. Dn 718 suggested the combination of 
creaturely frailty and lowliness with high dignity; and so Jesus, 
when He used the title, taught that He was a frail human 
creature, and yet showed that lie remembered the proph. word 
that the Mesa, dignity was to belong to ‘one like unto a son of 
man.’ It was no announcement of Ilia Mesa, claims, but rather 
propounded a problem for Ilia hearers to reflect upon. 

10. J. E. Carpenter (TAe/^iraf Three Gospels, their Origin and 
nelations, 1890, pp. 118-120, 244-267. 372-888). Jesus never 
used the expression to designate Himself: He employed it only 
in the eschatological passages, and in these it was used by Him 
8yml>oUcally to uenote tiie establishment of God’s kingdom of 
righteousnosa upon karth. The primitive Church understood 
the expression in a personal sense, and then ascribed it, aa a 
Mesa, title, to Jeaua Himself. 

IL Holaten (Z. /, Ifiaa. TAaol. 1891, pp. 1-79). The title, 
though not a current Mesa one, was understood by Jeaua 
in that sense, as appears from the foot that He always uses It to 
express some aspect of the work or activity of the Messiah (cf. 
Holtzmann: | 15). It woa adopted from Dn 7i8, though this 
tuuwage gave only the outer form, the contents being supplied 
by the experience and knowledge of the hiatorioal Jeaua (aa 
teacher, sufferer, redeemer, eta): only thus did He convert 
* the visionary form of a Meaaiab, which He found in Daniel, 
into His own livinff Mesa, personality ’ (p. 68, ct 69)^ Ha would 
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not. howeyer, have appropriated the title, had He not desired to 
deeignate Himself as a member of the penus ' man,' and also 
recognized Himself as the member of the genua referred to in 
Da fw (p. 47), The difficulty (cf. f 16) of understanding how 
Jesus could have denoted Himself, under the conditions of His 
earthly life, by a tenn suggesting only the transcendent Being 
of Daniel, is met by the supposition (which, however, lacks 
support in the text of Dn. itself) that the * one like unto a eon 
of man' in Dn is really to be conceived as having been 
brought before God, and invested by Him with power and 
greatness, out of a previous state of earthly humili^ and weak¬ 
ness (pp. 61, 67 f.). The title was used by Jesus in Hie Galilaaan 
ministry (Mk 2 io etc.); for though He Himself understood it In 
a Mess, sense, this was not neoeamrily placed upon it even by 
scripture-students, esp. if His own appearance and manner of 
life did not suggest it: it would be taken naturally by those 
who heard it, including, up to the time of Potor’s confession, 
even the disciples, to signify simply 'the man.' And this 
would agree with His own purpose of keeping for a while His 
Messiah^ip a secret (pp. 20, 22, 81 f., 70 f.). 

12. Baldensperger (vaa Selbatbewuastaexn Jem tm Liohte der 

Mesa. Hoffnungen seiner 1892) emphasizes strongly the 

prevalence of apocalyptic conceptions in the time of Christ. He 
rejects emphatically the opinion that the title concealed Jesus* 
Messiahship, and also the view that it was intended to express 
any aspect of His humanity. It was (through the influence of 
Daniel and Enoch) a known Mess, title in the time of Christ; 
and Jesus adopted it with the express object of proclaiming 
His Messiahship. It was a triumphant aesignation of the 
Messiah : and Jesus connected it with declarations respecting 
His humiliation and sufferings for the express purpose of show¬ 
ing (in opposition to current Jewish iueas) that these were 
integral elements in His conception of the Messiah. As, how¬ 
ever, it was an open proclamation of His Messiahship, He 
cannot have used it oefore Peter's confession at Oassarea 
Philippi: the passages in the Gospels which imply that He did 
this must be chronologically misplaced. Baldensperger closes 
with a severe criticism of ilolsten for admitting in a^ain ' bv a 
back-door* (see above. No. 11) any reference in the title to the 
humanity of Jesus, which he had himself shown to be out of the 
question, as well as unnecessary, in view of the direct derivation 
of the title from Dn 7*8 (pp. 182-189); and of Wendt for dis¬ 
covering in the expression anything of the nature of creaturely 
weakness or humility (pp. 189-192). 

13. J. V. Bartlet (Ezpoa.t Dec. 1892, 427-443). The title may 
have been suffgestea by Dn 7*8 ; but as used by Jesus it denotes 
Him as the idc^al representative, partly of humanity in general, 
partly of the Kingdom of Ood in particular, especially under 
those aspects of character which belong to the suffering servant 
in Deutero-Isaiah. 

14. Dalman(Z)is WerteJeau, 1898, 191-219; cf. Exp. TimeSt 
X. 438-443). Not a current Mess, title, but adopted by Jesus 
from Dn 7*8, and very probably also with the thought of Ps 84^- 
at the game time, because He was the destined Messia h. It 
veiled His Messiahship behind a name which emphasized llie 
humanity of its bearer. It implied that He was in some sense 
a man * above ot h er men,* but not that He was the ' ideal' man 
—a conception foreign to Jewish thought, and not at all sug¬ 
gested by the teaching of Jesus. He avoided the term 
"Messiah^ on account of the false ideas associated with it 
by the Jews: the ' son of man* in Daniel, on the other hand, 
woe one who was not to win the kingdom ny his own strength, 
but to receive it at the hands of God, and might have to do this 
through suffering and death : Jesus thus assumed the title as 
' a frail child of man. whom God would make Lord of the world.* 
Probably not used before Peter's confession; the passages in 
the Gospels which imply that it was, being chronologically 
misplaced. 

15. Gunkel (Z, Wiaa. Theol. 1899, 582-590) agrees that in 
Aram, the term meant only * the man,' but thinks that there 
may have been an esoteric eschat. tradition underlying both 
Daniel, Enoch, and other apocalypses, in which (like other 
apoc. expressions, as * the end,*' the woes,* the * elect.* i mmri* 
XMv, etc.) 'the man’ (perhaps orig. 'the man of God,* or 'of 
heaven *) may have come to oe used conventionally as a mystio 
synonym of ^the Messiah*: Jesus might thus have adopted it 
as a self-designation; to outsiders it would mean simply * the 
man,* and might be understood, for example, of an ancient 
prophet, returned to life(!^It 16 * 4 ) ; by the initiated, it would be 
understood to be a covert title of the Afessiah. 

16. J. Drummond, 1901 [see § 24]. The term is used elostio* 
ally: starting from Dn 7*8 Jesus may have regarded it as a 
typical expression for the ideal people of God, with which 
associations derived from the ‘servant of Ood* in Is 52 * 8 . 
53*8 would readily connect themselves: conscious Himself of 
His Messianic calling, He would naturally regard Himself as 
the Head of this ideal class. The central Idea of the expression 
would thus be that of the true servant of God,—pre-eminently 
Himself, but not necessarily and uniformly exclusive of others 
(so, e.p., In Mt 82° 128*, Mk 2*0.28,—in Mt 11*8 the expl. 'a man* 
[| & 4] may be adopted> The eschat. passages may be visions 
of the spiritual conquest of the world by a Divinely commissioned 
humanity, personified as * the son of man.* 

21. Most of these opinions contain elements of 
truth ; but the divergence as regards the funda¬ 
mental idea denoted by the expression is remark¬ 
able. Still those views which see in the title some 
relation to humanity decidedly predominate. The 


present writer must own that he is most attracted 
by the views of Westcott and Weiss (to which 
those of Neander, Baur, and Holtzraann in 1865 
lead up). The expression, understood in the natural 
sense of the words, denotes one who, though a 
Man, holds nevertheless a unique position among 
men ; and this, it seems to him, is the proper 
sterting-point for investigating its meaning, and 
discovering the further ideas (if any) attaching to 
it. He cannot think that the title was first used 
by Christ in the eschat. passages, or even after 
Peter’s confession: whatever its special signifi¬ 
cance may have been, it must have been an ex¬ 
pression heard frequently upon our Lord’s lips, 
and the disciples must have lirst become familiar 
with it in comparatively neutral or colourless pas¬ 
sages, not in those foretelling either His future 
sufFerings or His future glory. The title may have 
been borrowed by our Loref from Dn 7** ; but He 
did not, at least when first using it, intend to 
bring before His hearers the figure there portrayed : 
He adopted it as a mere shell or form, suggestive 
of His Humanity, into which He tlirew a new 
import and content of His own : more special 
associations derived from Dn 7^®—perhaps, also, 
in Mt 16®^ 19“ 25®^ from Enoch came first to be 
attached to it in the e.schat. passages. Ps 8, with 
its strikingly-drawn contrast between the actual 
lowliness and the ideal dimity of man, may also 
well have contributed to tne adoption of the title 
by our Lord. The title, as it seems to the present 
writer (though he would avoid such expressions 
as the ‘ideal’ or ‘representative* man), designates 
Jesus as the Man in whom human nature was most 
fully and deeply realized, and who was the most 
complete exponent of its capacities, warm and 
brood in His sympathies, ready to minister and 
suffer for others, sharing to the full the needs and 
deprivations which are the common lot of humanity, 
but conscious at the same time of the dignity and 
greatness of human nature, and destined ulti¬ 
mately to exalt it to unexampled majesty and 
glory. He would in general endorse cordially 
what is written on this subject in vol. ii. p. 623^’® 
(cf. also p. 850*^). 

22 . We append a few remarks on some particular 
passaged in which the title is used. 

a, Mt 8*‘’®=Lk 9“ (‘the foxes have holes,’ etc.). 
As Schiniedel remarks (p. 293), Meyer’s *a man’ 
(i.e. Jesus)t is exegetically impossible; Lietz- 
mann’s * man ’ (generally) X is out of the question. 
The contrast is evidently between the external 
lowliness and the inherent dignity of Him who in 
a special sense was the ‘ Son of man.’ 

6. Mt 9®—Mk 2^®=:Lk 6®^. There is no neces¬ 
sity, for the purpose of understanding this passage, 
to suppose that the title was a Mess. one. Jesus, 
in order to meet the objection, ‘ Who can forgive 
sins, but God only ? ’ heals the paralytic, thereby 
showing that He liolds an extraordinary commis¬ 
sion from God upon earth sufficient to satisfy the 
Jews that He is justified in claiming also to possess 
authority to forgive sins. The passage, it is true, 
is one in which an Aram, original ‘that a man 
hath authority on earth to forgive sms’§ would 
be quite jjossible, and yield a suitable sense,—the 
word, though in form general, being meant to be 
limited to Jesus Himself; but, if ‘ the Son of man ’ 
be admitted as a title of Jesus elsewhere, there is, 
of course, no necessity for having recourse to the 
supposition here. 

c. Mt 12*=Mk2“=5Lk6®. Here in Mk we read; 
‘(v.®^) And he said onto them, The sabbath is 

* For (9 11) it is only here (and not in Daniel) that the * son of 
man * uppeare ae judge. 

t P. M f. (cf. above, | 8. 4). 

i P. 90 (but allowing that, In its present connexion, only Jetug 
can be meant: so Well. p. 206). 

I Meyer, p. 94 (cf. 18. 4); Lietzm. p. 80 ; Wellh. p. 208. 
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made for man, and not man for the sabbath : 
(v,“) 80 that the son of man is lord even of the 
sabbath,’—the statement that the son of man is 
lord of the sabbath beinj' based iii)on the premises 
contained in v.*^. Jhit in the premise, * the sabbath 
is made for man,’ ‘ man ’ is evidently meant gener¬ 
ally, so tliat tli(i only logical conclusion from it is, 
not that a particular man, but that man gener¬ 
ally,—or, at least (since, from the nature of the 
case, the worldly, unspiritual man would not be 
thought of), the religious man, who weighed 
reasons, and could judge how to use rightly what 
was instituted for the benelit of man,—is * lord of 
the sabbath’; Jesus, by ilis argMunent, though 
Ho would include Himself, would not caiclude 
others. And such a conclusion would be in agree¬ 
ment not only with the general teaching of Christ, 
but with the context, which shows that Jesus is 
defending not His own action, but that of His 
disciples. Hence, as Schmiedel also allows, the 
supposition that * the son of man * has arisen out 
of a misinterpretation, or false limitation, of the 
Aram, harndshd* is here certainly plausible. At 
tlm same time, it is possible that the argument is, 
* The sabbath was made for man; and therefore 
the Son of man, as holding a unique position 
among men, and knowing what their welfare 
refjuires, may, for a sullicient reason, dispense 
with the obligation to observe the sabbath’ (cf. 
Stanton, 247 f.). It must, however, then be sup¬ 
posed that the action of tlie disciples in plucking 
the ears of corn had been implicitly authorized by 
J esus. 

d.\ 


between Himself and the Holy Spirit), has, ut^n 
intrinsic grounds, a far higher claim to originality 
than the remark of the narrator in Mk 3^ (which 
makes blasphemy against Jesus tantamount to 
blasphemy against the Holy Spirit); while the 
declaration tiiat blasphemy against Himself was 
pardonable is one which no evangelist would have 
ventured to place in Jesus’ mouth, had He not 
really uttered it. Mt 12®* is not necessarily a 
parallel recension of 12®b or superfluous beside it; 
it would ^ perfectly in place if it stated with 
explicit reference to the ‘Son of man’ what is 
indeed implicit in v.®b but is not there expressed 
explicitly. Mark ‘ may have had before him, not 
indeed our Matthew, but Mt 12®^'’ in a similar 
form, and have re cast v.®*, on account of its seem¬ 
ing inconsistency with reverence for Jesus, in a 
form influenced by the phraseology of v.*b’ But 
the correctness of the comment in Mk 3®® must, 
upon this view, bo given up ; and indeed (Schmiedel) 
it is not certain that Mk 3*®^* ( = Mt 12®^'-) Ib his¬ 
torically connected with the preceding narrative; 
the parallel in Lk (12’°) stands in a very differ¬ 
ent connexion. The impossibility of questioning 
the originality of Mt 12®* = Lk 12^® thus consti¬ 
tutes to Schmiedel a conclusive argument against 
explaining the variations between the Synoptista 
here by means of the Aramaic. 

23. In the Fourth Gospel the title is still found 
only in our Lord’s mouth ; but it is lifted into a 
higher plane, and, in agreement with St. John’s 
predominant point of view, is used commonly in 
more distinct connexion with His Divine nature. 


Mk 328 - 30 . 

Mt 1231. 

Mt 12-2. 

Lk 1210. 

28 All sins and 
blasphoniics 

shall to ihf. Homt of men 
be forgiven, 
wherewithsoover they 
blaspheme : 

29 Hut whoso blasphemeth 
against the Holy Spirit 

hath not forgiveness 
for ever (tU rov 
but Is guilty of 
an eternal sin. 

W Hcoause they said, lie 
hath an unelean spirit. 

Every sin and 
blasphemy 
shall unto men 
be forgiven; 

but the blasphemy 
of the Spirit 
shall not be forgiven. 

And whoso speaketh 
a word 

against the son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him; 

but whoso speaketh 
against the Holy Spirit, 
it shall not be forgiven him, 
neither in this age («i«y) 
nor in that which is to 
come. 

And every one who shall speak 
a word 

against the son of man, 
it shall be forgiven him ; 

but unto him that blasphemeth 
against the Holy Spirit 
it shall not be forgiven. 


Here Mt 12®'* ®* certainly wear the appearance of 
being duplicate versions of one and the same say¬ 
ing, V.®' agreeing with Mk 3*®*-, and v.®* with Lk 
12*®; and the contrast expressed in Mk 3*®** Mt 
12®' between ‘men’ in general and the Holy Spirit 
becoming in Mt 12®* Lk 12'® one between the ‘ Son 
of man ’ and the Holy Spirit. It is not difficult to 
understand how these duplicates might have arisen 
out of different recensions of the original saying, 
of which one read nri *33 (‘men’), and the other 
n 12 (*a man,’—intended in a general sense).J 
According to Wellh. the version in Mk 3*® Mt 12®' 
is the original, the contrast (as Mk 3*® shows) 
being between blasphemy against men and blas¬ 
phemy against the Holy Sj)irit [cf. 1 S 2“ RV]; 
Jesus, therefore, if this view be correct, never 
declared blasphemy against Himself to be pardon¬ 
able. Schmiedel, in his acute discussion of these 
passages, replies that although no doubt Mark, as 
a rule, has the greater originality than Matthew, 
that is not the case universally [cf. vol. ii. p. 241*] ; 
and in the present instance the words of Jesus in 
Matthew 12®®= Lk 12'® (in wliich He distinguishes 

* Meyer, p. OS; Lietnn. p. 80f.; Wellh. p. 202; cf. Holtzm. 
p. 256. 

t The tabular arranffement !• Schmleders (p. 8061 

X Uetim. p. 87-80; Wellh. p. 208 f. 


It is thus applied to Him not only with reference 
to events in His life on earth as a man, but also 
with reference to His pre-existence with God.* 
The uniqueness of the ‘ Son of man ’ consists in 
His having ‘ come down from heaven * (3'®), whither 
also Ho will return again (6®®), and in virtue of 
which those who ‘work’ that they may appro- 
riate Him, and who further eat His flesh and 
rink His blood, have eternal life (6®®*®®, cf. 
yy 00 . 01 . o 0 j^ While on earth, He remains in con¬ 
stant spiritual intercourse with His Father in 
Heaven, as those whose eyes are opened may 
see by His life and works (1^). He will be ‘ lifted 
up’ on the cross in order that those who believe 
in Him may have eternal life (3'®'*), and that 
men may perceive who He is (8®*); and His ap¬ 
proaching death is the hour of His glorification 
(12®® 13®'). The multitude understood Him to claim 
to be the Messiah; and ask (12®^) to have it ex¬ 
plained to them how, if the Son of man is thus 
to bo ‘lifted up,’ He can be the Messiah who is 
to ‘abide for ever’ (as head, viz., of an earthly 
kingdom). In 9®®, according to the reading of 
mBD, the unique position occupied by the ‘Son 
of man * is attested by the importance attached to 

* In connexion with our Lord’s future Advent, it is not used 
nt ell In St. John. 
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belief in Him.* Cf., further, Holtzm. ii. 42G-30; 
Weiss, § 144c. 

24. Literaturb,— Holtzmann, NT Theol. (1897), i. 246-64, Is 
Indispensable lor all further study of the subject: it is, un¬ 
fortunately, not very clearly written, the writer’s^ literary 
method leaving^ it sometimes uncertain how far he identifies 
himself with the alternative views stated Ronss, TMol. Chrit. 
1860, tr. i. 197-200 (os realizing the moral ideal of humanity), ii. 
410, 412: Weiss, 1884 (above, g 17); Baldensperger, >1888, ‘■^1892 
(above, $ 20. 12); Holsten, 1891 (5 20. 11); Sunday, Expo». Jan. 
1891, 18-32 (crit. of Carpenter, } 20. 10); Bartb.t, 1892 (g 20.13); 
Charles, Book qf Enoch, 1893,812-17; Oort, 1893(§ 8 end) ; Wellh. 
ler, u. Jiid. Gesch. 11894, 312, 21895, 346, ^1897,381; Eerdnians, 
1894-6 (§ a 2); N. Schmidt, t/HL 1896, 36-63, ‘Woe 12 a 
Mess. Title?’ (Answer, No, on grounds of Aram, usage]; A. 
Mever, 1896 (§ 8. 4); Lietzmann,‘.1896 (g 8. 6) fpp. 1-29. survey 
and criticism of previous views]; Hilgenfeld, 1897 (g 10n.); 
Nestle, Expos. Times, Feb. 1900, p. 238 (on Ps 80i« i8 LXX 
[where,lhowever, vin vl. does n-of occur]); Schmiedel, Prot. 
Monatshefte. 1698, H. >7252-67, II. 8, 291-308 (crit. of Meyer, 
Lietzm., and Wcllh. Qesch.); Lietzmann, Theol. Arbeiten aus 
dem Jtihein. Wiss, Pred.- Verein, 1898, il. 2,1-14(reply to llllgen- 
fcld and Schmiedel); Dalman, 1898 (g 20.14) *, Wefth. Skizzen u. 
Vorarbeiten, 1899, 187-216, and v, vl; Klbpper, Z. Wiss. Th. 

1899, 161-86; Gunkel, 1899 [§ 20. 16]; Hommel, Expos. Times, 
May 1900, 841-6 (develops Gunkel’s view, and traces title back 
to the Bab. Adapa); Baldensperger, Theol. Rundschau, June 

1900, 201-10, JulV 1900, 243-66 (survey of recent discussion); 

J. Drummond, Joum. of Theol. Studies, Apr. and July 1901, 
for the loan of which in MS the writer of the preceding article 
is greatly indebted to the author; Fiebig, Der Menschensohn, 
1901 (appeared since this art. was in type. Impartial and inde¬ 
pendent : very clear and thorough, eap. on the Aramaic aide ; 
thinks the title was a current Mesa, one, meaning ‘ the man,* 
based on Dn 7^*, but enlarged and enriched by Jesus and adopted 
by Him because (cf. g 19) it did not necessarily i>oint to Him¬ 
self, and also was not specifically national). 

S. R. Driver. 

SONO OP SONGS (on^n ; B C 5<r/xa 

t^afjidTtav, A ^(T/jiaTa q.<T/x6.T(j}v ; Vulg. Cantiemn Canti- 
corum^ whence the common name Canticles; AV 
Song of Solomon).— 

1. Name and place in the Canon, 

ii. Methods of Interpretation. An allegorical sense maintained 

both in Jewish and Christian Church; Targiim, St. Ber- 
nardj Luther; Seb. Costellio (opposed traditional view); 
Grotius. R. Simon, Clcricus, Whiston, J. D. Michaelis (all 
opposed at least to the exclusively allegorical sense); 
Herder (regarded the book as a collection of separate love- 
songs); allegorical interpretations of Keil, Rosenmiiller, 
Hengstenberg, Hahn, Goltz, Hug, Q. P. 0. Kaiser; views 
of Jacobi, Dolitzsch, von Orelli, Ewald ; two distinct types 
of the dramatical theory, represented by Delitzsch and 
Ewald respectively; a new era in interpretation of the 
Song inaugurated by J. G. Wetzstoin, wnose views have 
been most fully carried out by Budde; Budde’s view 
stated and criticised ; the present writer’s own view. 

iii. Authorship, Place of composition, and Date. 

Literature. 

i. Name of the Book and its place in the 
Canon. —‘Son^^ of Songs, ^ whicli is the exact render¬ 
ing of the Hebrew title of this little hook, does not 
mean * a song of the songs {sc. of Solomon),’ as Ibn 
Ezra and Kiinchi supno.sed, but, by a not uncom¬ 
mon neriphrasis for tne superlative, is equivalent 
to * the hnest song,’ that wliich is superior to all 
other songs, that which unites in itself the excel¬ 
lences of everything that is called song. The title, 
which, as we shall hnd, did not originally stand at 
the head of the book hut was intro(luced after¬ 
wards, thus contains a signilicant exi)ression of 
opinion regarding the composition. It is explicable 
only on the ground of the view which a later age 
thought it necessary to hold as to the real sense of a 
work which had now gained a place in the Canon of 
the OT. Nay, it is only the prevalence of the same 
view that will explain how the Song ever found 
entrance at all into the circle of Sacred Writings. 

This pregnant title corresponds with the high estimate of the 
book expressed by R. Akiha (cf. Jadaim, iii. 6), about the end 
of the let cent. a.d. : *God forbid I No one in Israel has ever 
doubted that the Song of Songs defiles the hands [i.e. that it is 
R holy canonical bookf], for the whole world is not worth the 

* In Jn the expression is different, * because he is a son of 
man ’ (ww d¥$e.), i.e. {see Westcott, or Meyer, ad loe.; and Holtz- 
mann, ii. 427 f.) because of His true humanity, adapting Him 
specially to be a Judge of men. Cf. the human sympathy of 
the Judge In Mt 25*'^^ 

t On ’defile the hands* see Delitzsch in Zeitsch. f. luth. Th. u. 

K. XV. (1854) 280ff., and W. B. Smith, OTJC^ 186. note L 


day on which the Song was given to Israel. For all the Writings 
(t.e. the HagiographaJ are holy, but the Song of Songs is a holy 
of the holies.* Henceforward this idea of the incomparable value 
of the book continued to be the only prevailing one amongst the 
Jews, and thus passed over also into the Obristian Church. 

ii. Methods op Interpretation.-— Tlie above 
Talmudic citation shows, however, that this hi^h 
estimate of the Song of Songs did not succeed in 
establishing itself without opposition. The ques¬ 
tion whether they ‘defile the hands’ received a 
vacillating answer especially in regard to the Song 
and Ecclesiastes. And'it is easy to account for 
this. The plain language of the book, soberly 
interpreted, does not suggest that we have to do 
with a work of high religious value or with a sacred 
poem. It was necessary to wrest the language 
and to assume that a aceper sense underlay the 
literal meaning, before one could justify the pres¬ 
ence of such a book and gain an abiding place for 
it amongst the Sacred Writings.* What we hear 
of is earthly love, that of betrothed or married 
persons, and nowhere does the natural eye detect 
a single indication that would call it away from 
this and compel it to see in the figures presented 
to it images of a higher love. But at the time the 
step was taken oi admitting the Song into the 
Canon, there can be no doubt that amongst those 
scribes whose influence was greatest in the collect¬ 
ing of the Sacred Writings, it had long been the 
custom to find in this exquisite work an allegory, 
and in the bond of love there presented to see the 
bond of love between J" and Israel. Sufficient in¬ 
ducement to such an intei jiretation was supplied 
by Scripture itself, for at least since the time of 
the prophet Hosea the representation of the cove¬ 
nant between J" and His pco()le under the figure of 
the relation between husband and wife had become 
frequent and popular. When in consenuence of 
the allegorical interpretation the book nad been 
received into the Canon, objections to its being 
allowed to remain there could, of course, arise 
only from the strong impression which its lan¬ 
guage makes upon the reader, and the removal of 
such objections was facilitated in proportion as 
the allegorical interpretation obtained acceptance. 
The latter interpretation was bound to triumph in 
the end, for the more the true conception oi the 
origin and character of Scripture was lost and a 
false notion of its inspiration came in, the more 
did the need make itself felt that all writings 
received into the Canon, the Song included, should 
be viewed and interpreted in such a way as to 
entitle them to rank as holy writings inspired by 
God’s Spirit. 

One result of the triumi»h of the allegorical 
interpretation, and of the extravagant estimate 
of the hook (so well illustrated by the above words 
of K. Akiha), was the introduction of the liturgical 
use of the Song into the Jewish Church. Canticles, 
along with Ruth, Lamentations, Ecclesiastes, and 
Esther, made up the five McqillOth (‘rolls’) which 
were read to the congre^^ation at certain festivals. 
The liturgical use of Canticles deserves all the 
more careful consideration, because it helps us to 
decide what view of its contents was entertained 
W the Jewish congregation in the earliest times. 
Fur undoubtedly the contents of each book were 
intended to be brought into close connexion with 
the festival at which it was read. Now, Canticles 
was appointed to be read on the 8th day of the 
Feast of the Passover.f But this feast com- 

*Se« Aboth of R. Nathan, c. I.; ‘At first they said that 
Proverbs, Canticles, and Ecclesiastes were ar>ocryphal. They 
•aid they were parabolic writln^fS and not of th© Hagiographa 
. . . till the men of the Great Synafro;rue came and explained 
them* (cf. W. B. Smith, OTJC^ 181, note 1). 

t Ruth is read on the 2nd day of the Feast of Weoki or 
Pentecost, Lamentations on the 9th Ab (i.e. the anniversary of 
the burning of the temple by the Chaldteans), Ecclesiastes on 
the 3rd day of the Feast of Tabernacles, and Esther on th© 18^h 
Adar (the opening day of the Feast of Purim). 
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memorated the time when J" delivered His people 
from the oppression of a strange lord in order to 
unite them to Himself at Sinai by an everlasting 
covenant. J" then is the beloved, and the people 
of God or the congregation of Israel are Ilia loved 
one. 

According to the paraphrase of the Tergum, the poem i)or» 
travB the hiatory of Israel from the Exodue to its redemption 
and glorification in Messianic times, when the full and final 
union of J" with His people shall be realized. This is certainly 
a profound interpretation, and one, too, which could find Its 
roots in the Prophetic literature (cf. Hos 1-3, Jer 2i®“* 

£zk 16, Is 50l etc.). But this explanation puts difficulties 
in the way of the plain natural understanding as soon as It is 
sought to apply it to individual feattires of the poetical repre¬ 
sentation. These everywhere Indicate too strongly that what 
we have to do with Is really earthly love and a product of 
erotic poetry.* The consciousness of this had certainly not 
been lost even by the Jews. It was felt that one required ripe¬ 
ness of religious and moral insight and strength in order to 
understand the Song not in a false and morally pernicious 
fashion, hut according to its hidden deeper meaning. Thus wo 
must explain the Jewish regulation, reported to us by Origen 
and Jerome, that no one was to read tne book till he was 30 
years of age (the ago, according to Nu 4^, at which the Levito is 
ready to enter upon his sacred duties). 

The allegorical interpretation, which had been 
adopted by the Jews, gained acceptance also in the 
Christian Church, chieily through Origen’s exposi¬ 
tion of the Song, and all through the Middle Ages 
this continued to he the prevailing interpretation. 
Nay, until quite recently it has maintained its 
supremacy in the Homan Catholic Church, and has 
found defenders even in the Churches of the Kefor- 
mation. The allegorical interpretation, indeed, 
speedily assumed here a mystical character. It 
was supposed that one could di.scover in the poem 
a (prophetical) description beforehand of the loving 
relation between Christ and His people or between 
Him and the individual believing soul, and of the 
yearning desire of the latter for loving union with 
the Lord. The most notable wilncs.s to this alle- 
gorico-mystical view is to be found in the 86 sermons 
of St. Hernard, which, however, do not extend be¬ 
yond Ca 3^ Of course there are particular features 
m the poem which give abundant scope for mystical 
fancies. It was only with the Iteforination that 
an era dawned which created the conditions neces¬ 
sary for a more correct understanding of the Song. 
It should not, indeed, he forgotten that Theodore 
of Mopsuestia, who belonged to the exegotic school 
of Antioch, had long before sought to do justice to 
the literal sense of the Song, W teaching that it 
treats simply of earthly love. Hut he stood alone 
with his interpretation over against the prevailing 
allegorical view, and was anathematized for holding 
it at the lifth (Ecumenical Council atConstantinojde 
(A.D. 553). Even in the Churches of the lieforma- 
tion a more natural understanding of the Song 
made its way at first very slowly. In general the 
allegorical interpretation, borrowed from the Jews, 
and subjected to (Christian modilieations, continued 
to reign: especially within the Keformed Church 
was there a tendency to adhere closely to the ex¬ 
planation of the synagogtie, and to see in the Song 
a prophetical pre-description of the development <3 
the history of the Church.t 

A unique view, which deserv’edly pained no adherents, was 
put forward by Luther : * Solomon intends by these discourses 
of the lover and his beloved to show that, where obedience and 
good government are, God dwells and kisses and embraces Ills 
bride oy Ills word ; in short, he nicans to sinp tlie praises of 
obedienoe os a grift of God.' I—It was still a dangerous thing, 

* According to another Interpretation, Canticles portrays 
Solomon's love to Wisdom. IThe last representative of this 
view is Rosenmiiller, In his Scholia in Vet, Test .; the Peshiita 
substitutes for in the title of the book). Are we to 
infer from Wis 8^ that the author of the irisdom of Solomon 
already held the same view? 

t As a notable representative of this view we may specify 
Oocceiu8(tl609), whose federal theology this view of the Song 
suited admirably. 

t Of. KbsUin, M. Luther^ sein Lthen u. seins Sckryflev^. i. p. 
ClOf. 


even In the century of the Reformation, to depart from the 
traditional allegorical interpretation. Seb. Costellio of Geneva 
learned this to his cost when, on account of having seen In the 
Song a ‘geistlich Buhllied,’ and having pronounced It unworthy 
to atand in the Canon, he was accused (not, it is true, simply 
for holding this opinion) by Calvin and banished from Geneva 
(1644).—A more decided movement in favour of an interpreta¬ 
tion corresponding to the original sense of the poem, was 
inaugumteu by Hugo Grotius (t 1646). Even ho, to be sure, 
does not yet break absolutely with the traditional view, for he 
does not simply reject an allegorical exegesis, but, primarily and 
according to tne literal sense, the Song is for him concerneil 
only with earthly love, in fact the love of Solomon for the 
Egyptian princess, his wife.*—The number of those who under¬ 
stood the subject to be earthly love and rejected the allegorical 
interpretation continued to ^ow ; in particular the pioneers of 
the critical study of the ()T, men like R. Simon, Clericus, 
Whiston (Cambridge), belonged to this category. The first to 
oppose the allegorical interjirelation by weighty arguments 
was J. D. Michaelis (in his edition of R. Lowth’s De sacra poesi 
UebroBorum prcelectiones, Gottingen, 1768-61. Notes, p. 603ff., 
he even excluded the Song from his translation of the Bible). 
But to J. O. Herder belongs the credit of having helped to its 
triumphant recognition the only true view of the fundamental 
character of Canticles as a product of genuine and pure erotic 
I>oetry. In his work, entitled Lieder der Liebe, die alte^ien und 
schdfisten aus dern Morgenlande; nebst 44 alien Miniieliedem 
(1778), he contends that the book is a collection of separate love- 
songs of an impassioned and morally pure character, and this 
view of his has continued to gain adherents (Reuse, Budde, 
et al.' see, further, below) down to the most recent times. 

But the allegorical interpretation also found champions not 
only among lioman Catholic, but also among Protestant 
theologians. In itself this is not at all surprising, for any one 
who took his stand upon the ground of the old orthodox 
doctrine of inspiration would feel compelled to do Justice to 
the simple fact that the Song is included in the Canon. He 
would have to bring it into relation with the system of revealed 
truth, and discover revelation, that is, prophecy, in its contents 
as well; for in no other way could he explain its reception into 
the Canon. Accordingly, we find, on the one hand, a tnovemenl 
in the direction of the old Jewish interpretation. So. in par¬ 
ticular, Keil (Kinleitung, 1853, p. 873) holds that in Canticles 
* in dramatico-lvric responsive songs, and under the allegory of 
the betrothed love of Solomon and the Shulammite,' we have 
portrayed ‘the loving intercourse between the Lord and His 
people In their ideal character resultinff from Israel's choice to 
this privilege, according to which ail aisturbing of this inter¬ 
course by unfaithfulness on the part of Israel only leads to an 
establishing more firmly of the covenant of love, through return 
to the true covenant God and His unchangeable love.^ But, as 
ho himself expressly notes, Keil does not mean by this that we 
can discover in the Son^ a literal refioxion of the actual * history 
of the covenant relation' or *an allegorical veiling of the 
principal features of the theocratic history,' On the contrary, 
It is the loving intercourse of the Lord 'according to its Divine 
idea' that is portrayed. In this way Keil obtains for the Song 
a Messianic cnaracter In so far as It describes a relation 'which 
was first realized through Christ.' Accordinglv, he insists also 
upon the inspired character of the book, which is ‘ no product 
of the soil of the natural development of the theocratic Qod- 
consciousness, but, like the prophetical Psalms, one due to the 
supernatural working of the lloly 8pirit in the mind of Solomon, 
and BO constructed tnat the mutual love of king Solomon and 
the Ideal Shulammite undergoes transfiguration and becomes 
an allegory of the marriage of tlie Heavenly Bridegroom with 
His elect bride on earth.^ Of course Keil considers that this 
allegorico proj[>hetical view is amply supported by the above- 
mentioned Biblical description of the covenant relation be¬ 
tween Jahweh and Israel under the figure of a marriage union. 
—The same principle of interpretation lay at the root of Roeen- 
miiUer's original view (cf. Keil and Tschirner’s Analektent I. 
[1813] p. 188ff. ; for his later view see preceding col., note*), 
as well as at that of liengstenberg {Pas Ilohe Lied^ 1853) and 
others.t—Another set of interpreters refer the contents of Uie 
Song (in a Messianic sense) to the mission of the kingdom of 
Israel to heathendom (H. A. Hahn, 1852), or of Christ to the 
presently divided Church, which is to be brought back to the 
perfection which belonged to it in the apostolic age (G. F. 
Goltz, 1850). 

The attempts to convert the Song into a political allegory 
may bo pronounced completely mistaken. For instance, it has 
been supposed by J. L. Hug (1818) to be a fancy poem in 
which the longing of tlie ten tribes for a reunion with king 
Hezekiah Is set forth under the figure of the love relations of 
the Shulammite with Solomon. According to G. P. C. Kaiser 
H826) the Song of Songs is * a collective song, addressed to 
^rubbabel, Ezra, and Nehcmiah, os the restorers of a Jewi^ 
constitution in the province of Judah.' 

* The form in which Grotius states the traditional view Is 
worthy of note: • Creditur autem Salomon, quo ma^s peren- 
narct hoc soriptum, ea arte id composuisse, ut sine multa 
distortione allegoria) in eo inveniri posaeiit, quae Dei amorem 
adversus populum Israelit. exprimerent. Illc amor ti/piis cum 
fuerit amoris Ohristl erga ecolesiam, Christiani ingonla sua ad 
applicanda ad earn rem hulus carminis verba exercueniot, 
laudabili studio.* 

t E. Ruppredit {Einleit. in d. ATt 1808, p. 863ff.) still walks 
quite In the footsteps of liengstenberg. 
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The allegorical interpretation has all alon" 
started with presupposing the internal unity of 
the poem, ana has uniformly seen in Solomon its 
author and its hero. On this view of the Song, 
moreover, the dramatical element in ite construc¬ 
tion, which makes itself felt not indistinctly, is 
preserved, even if it is not always recognized. 
Over against not only the allegorical exnlanation 
but also that view of the Song which breaks it 
up into separate songs or fragments of songs in 
the fashion so brilJiantly inaugurated by Herder, 
another manner of interpretation began to K^in 
always wider currency and acceptance. I'his 
agreed with the second of the views just named, 
in holding that it is earthly love that is the 
subject of the Song, and with the first in main¬ 
taining the literary unity of the poem. It ceased 
to search in Canticles for deep secrets of revela¬ 
tion, prophetico-symbolical glances into the de¬ 
velopment of the kingdom of God, and preferred 
to take its contents realistically, as the reilexion 
of a historical occurrence. What tiie poem lost 
in this way of the value which the allegorical 
interpretation had sought to impose upon it, w'as 
richly compensated by the ethical significance 
which it gained upon the new theory. The man 
who led tlie way in this mode of interpretation 
was J, C, Jacobi (in his anonymous work, Ikis 
durch eine leichtc Erklrirunq von seinen Vorwurfen 
gcrettete Hohdiedy 1771). He saw in the Song a 
panegyric on conjugal fidelity, for he consioers 
that its subject is the steadfastness with which 
a wife who had been carried off from her husband 
maintained her fidelity to the latter, in face of 
the seductive attempts of Solomon. Afterwards 
the adherents of this system of interpretation 
deviated from Jacobi in one point. They saw in 
the heroine of the poem, not a married woman, 
but a virgin, who, in spite of all the insidious 
arts of Solomon, remained true to her lover or 
betrothed, and who finally received the reward of 
her faithfulness in her union with her beloved. 

Those who, in sj)ite of differences in detail, 
which it is impossible to describe more fully here, 
held the same general view (just described) of the 
Song, were not all agreed also in regarding it as 
a dramatic poem. Some took it to be an epic 
}oem; others, in view of its strongly pronounced 
yric character, would have it that it is a collection 
of ballads, or even an operetta, with choinises, 
ducts, and solos. But the majority of the ad- 
lierents of the above theory, especially amongst 
the most distinguished exegetes, took the view 
that the Song is a drama, or it might be a melo¬ 
drama. We may specify such names as Ewald 
(1826, 1867), Umbrcit (1828, 1839), Hitzig (1855), 
Renan (1860), even Delitzsch (see, further, below), 
Stickel (1888), Oettli (1889), Driver (1891, etc.), 
Bruston (1891). Amongst many others the present 
writer has given in his adhesion to this opinion 
(1893). But os to the internal structure of the 
poem there is by no means complete agreement, 
although the diflerences that exist are no evidence, 
as has been supposed, that there is nothing in the 
dramatic theory. The absence of scenic indica¬ 
tions In the text, and the necessity of inferring 
simply from the contents, or the form of expres¬ 
sion, who is tlie speaker in particular sentences 
or sections, are quite sufficient to account for the 
surprising differences in the dramatic arrangement 
of the Song proposed by different exegetes. These 
differences are, of course, due also in large measure 
to the very great difficulties that beset the ex¬ 
position of the Song of Songs. 

The main difference amongst the adherents of 
the dramatical theory is the following. Starting 
with the primary assumption that Canticles is a 
dramatic poem, exegetes, in answering the ques¬ 


tion as to the principal dranintis personce, part 
company in two quite different directions. De¬ 
litzsch (1851, 1875), and, in essential agreement 
with him, Zficklor (in Lange’s Bihelwerk, 1868), 
and von Orclli (in PRE^ vi. p. 245ff., art. ‘ Holies 
Lied Salomos,’ 1880), hold, in harmony with the 
traditional view, that, apart from certain sub¬ 
ordinate figures, there are only two principal 
persons to be recognized, namely, Solomon and 
the Shulammite, and that, where a shepherd is 
spoken of, Solomon is here also to be understood. 

The poem Ig supposed to describe the bond of lova between the 
two, from the first moment of mutual burninjf passion 
and mutual scekinp and finding (2«-3&), down to the realization 
of the desire for love in the marriage union ; and then, 

after a passing estrangement, the mutual return (6^9), the 
praise of the charms and beauty of the bride now raised to bo 
queen (fiio-B**), and the confirming of tlie love covenant in the 
homo of the Shulammite Pulitzsch, however, finds In 

the whole poem a deeper idea expreased. lie says 
p. 6); ‘the Shulammite is a historical person ... a country 
maiden of lowly rank, who by her physical beauty and purity 
of soul awakened in Solomon a love which elevated him above 
the wantonness of polygamy, and gave him a personal experi¬ 
ence of the Paradise idea of marriago as this is expressed in 
On 223f. with reference to the first created woman. It is this 
personal experience that he celebrates, at the same time ideal¬ 
izing it in tlie manner of poets by stripping of! the husk of all 
that is accidental, and presenting the kernel and essence. . . . 
The Song is a protest against polygamy, although only to the 
extent that one could expect from the Mosaic standpoint.’ Ho 
finds in the Song a reflexion of the fttyat /jLvfHpto* of Eph 5'*9. 
liut ho claims for it, not only a historical and ethical but also 
a typico-mystical significance. Solomon is to him a typo of 
(Christ, and accordingly he sees in the love relations between 
Solomon and the Sliuiammite ‘the mysteries of the love of 
Christ and His people shadowed forth’ (]). 6), remarking at 
the same lime that the typical exegesis must bear in mind 
that type and antityj^o do not exactly coincide, and the 
mystical that ‘the heavenly stamps Itself, Indeed, upon the 
earthly, and yet is poles asunder from it.*—V’on Orelli differs 
from Delitzsch only in so far as he bolds the sublect of the 
Song to be * not marriage as a piTiimnent bond ana condition, 
but betrothed love which finds simply its climax and goal in 
the marriago union* (l,o, p. 2.^2). Accordingly in ujpon 

his view, tliero cannot he alreaay an allusion to the marriage 
union, as Delitzsch holds. In his typical view of the Song, 
Orelli is otherwise essentially at one with Delitzsch (f.o. p. 219). 

Apart from the fact that such exegesis as the above is 
dominated by considerations supposed to be Involved In the 
history of revelation, there are serious objections to the view 
that there are only two principal persons In the Song, and to 
the identifying of the shepheru with the king. Al>ove all. it 
is hard to comprehend how the ShulaniniiLc, even after her 
marriage has taken place, should continue to treat and to 
address the king as shepherd, and should even inquire (H) 
where he pastures his flocks. To discover * an essential feature 
of the spiritual beauty' of the Song in the circumstance ‘that 
the ideal virgin loves him, not as king, but loves In him the 
shepherd, and longs to share with him the innocent simplicity 
of her fonner manner of life, a desire to which he joyfully 
yields,' is possible, indeed, hut in the highest degree unnatural, 
and may he regarded rather as an outcome of a mystical 
deepening of the sense of the Song than as the result of a 
sober interpretation of the actual words of the text. 

Far more support has been accorded, and rightiv 
so, we consider, to the view represented above all 
by Ewald. According to it, besides Solomon, the 
king who is courting the love of the Shulammite, 
we must distinguish a shepherd who was the 
real object of her passion, and the beloved of 
her heart. 

The fascinatingly beautiful Shulammite is supposed to have 
been met by tlie king on the occasion of a tour of his In the 
north of his king'dom (0li''-)i and placet! in his harem. The 
king seeks by enticing flattering speeches to win her love, but 
from the very first meeting (ch. 1) she gives him to understand 
to whom her heart belongs. ^Vllile the king then presses her 
with over renewed words of love and admiration, the emotion 
of love thus stirred within her pours itself forth in words 
addressed to her lover far away. Nay, in the intensity of her 
feelings, she imagines she sees him come from afar to her 
prison, she hears nis words meant for her 47«r. and 
in a dream seeks for him by night in the streets (81* 62*). 
Even the prospect of becoming the favourite wife of the 
splendid monarch cannot shake her fidelity to her absent 
lover, and even when the king ima^nes he has prained his 
point she remains firm, and refuses to entertain the idea of 
allowing any one to enjoy her love but the object of her heart*i 
affections (^6<q. A lost attempt of Solomon to win her heart 
fails (Ohs. e. 7). Finally, the king magnanimously gives her 
bock ner liberfy, and in her home in union with her beloved 
shepherd she finds the oonsummation of her happiness. On 
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this view, the Song reaohos its ideal goal in the impassioned 
sulogium on true, pure love in 

It ia quite true that, even upon this inter¬ 
pretation, which at all events does fuller justice 
to the text than the traditional view adopted 
anew by Delitzscli, there are still difficulties 
enough in points of detail. But it is question¬ 
able whether these ililliculties are sufficiently great 
to make this explanation inadequate alike from 
the formal ancl the material point of view, and 
thus to demand its rejection. The present writer 
does not think so. 

The principal didloulty Is In the so-called Third Act (3«-6*). 
The question is whether the conclusion (5i) is intended to 
mark Uie longed-for marriage union as actually consummated. 
Ilitzig held that this question must be answered in the aflirma- 
tivp, and supposed the marriage in view to have been one that 
Solomou contracted with a woman of Jerusalem, but not with 
the Nhulamniite. Hruston is also of opinion that in this Third 
Act we iiave to do with the marriage of the king to another— 
in fact, as ho thinks may be gatliered from 4®, with a Tyrian 
princess. Tliis actually accomplished marriage with another 
woman would Uius plac^e on a still higher lecel the Invincible 
fidelity of the Shulammite. But there is really no necessity 
to take the Shulaminile'a words in 41®^ as formally dilTcront 
from her words in eh. 1. She is thinking in both passages, 
not of the king, but of her true lover, and It occasions no 
dilficulty, but only marks the climax of the conflict that the 
king believes, of course, that the ol»Jcct of his <lesire8 is now 
about to yield to him, whereas, as tlie very next scene shows, 
such an idea has never entered her mind. Ewald himself held 
that from 4® onwards wo have again words of lier lover, which 
the Shulammito imagined she heard, as in 2®®"-; ho even sup¬ 
posed that two lirjes liuvo <lroi>ped out before v.«, their con¬ 
tents being, ‘Cehold, my beloved, behold, there comes hel 
Ilark how he speaks to me his words . , . or the like. But 
it is unnecessary and hardly JustHlable to suppose that a 
different subject ai)eaU8 in 4”®^- from the speaker in — 
Stickcl, too, denies Uiab 4^*^- are words of Solomon, but he 
thinks to escape all diillcullics by the strange assumption that 
in 17-® 47-51 there are three scenes that are to be 

separated from the rest of the poem. In these he supposes 
a second pair of lovers, a shepherd and a shepherdess, to be 
Introduced, who actually arrive at a marriage union, this inter¬ 
lude having the effect of setting Solomon's wooing of the 
Sluilammito in a peculiar light.! Otherwise, the relation of 
Solomon to the Shulanunite and her relation to him remain 
the same as on Ewald's theory. But this view of Stickel’s, 
which destroys the unity of the poem, presupposes far too 
great skill in producing stage effects (* JUUhneiigesohicktichkeit ’) 
on the part of the author to be well founded. 

A very important turn of opinion as to the 
literary character of the Song or Songs has been 
brought about in the most recent limes. J. G. 
Wotzstcin, who was for lon^ Prussian consul at 
Damascus, and who lias renuered much service in 
the way of increasing our knowledge of Oriental 
life and contributing to the understanding of the 
OT, availed himself of his opportunities of making 
acquaintance with the marriage customs in modern 
Syria. In this way ho met with some things which 
are certainly calculated to throw light on certain 
portions of tlie Song of Songs. He published in 
Ihustian’s Zcitschnft f, Ethnolocfie (187^1, p. 27011.), 
an article, entitled ‘Die syriseho Dreschtafel,* in 
which ho describes the manifold uses made of tlie 
threshing-hoard, and amongst others its symbolical 
cmjdoynicnt in the so-called ‘king’s week,* i.e, 
during the seven days’ marriage festival (p. 287 ffi). 
It was partly from this article that the ‘ Bcmcr- 
kungen zum liohenliede’ in Dclitzsch’s Commentary 
were taken, but the author contributed further 
important materials to the elucidation of the sub¬ 
ject. To the same category belongs an earlier 

• The rcador will find an exact a<*couiit of tho srhemo of the 
Song proposed by Ewald, in Driver’s LOTO p. 440IV, 

t It may be noted that, in the opinion of tho present writer, 
4® Is not now in its original place. It is not till v.7 that tho 
description of the charms of the Shulammito (vv.l-C) closes. 
Perhaps v.® should follow and formed originally tlie con¬ 
necting link with v.Bff-. 

I Of. Stickcl, Das IToheliedt p. 46: ‘Antithesis, that indis- 
pensahle art of the drama, by presenting so vividly the un¬ 
disturbed happy shephord's love in contrast with the sorely 
tried heroine of the Song, awakens warm sympathy with the 
latter, and a feeling of suspense and compassion,' etc. kSirthcr, 
this interlude is supposed to mark and fill up various spaces 
of time in the course of the main transaction. 


article by Wetzstein, entitled * Sprachliches aua 
den Zeltlagem der syrischen WUste,* in ZDMQ 
xxii. (1868), p. 69 ffi, containing valuable notes on 
a story written down from oral communication. 
The remarkable similarity between certain songs 
sung at modern marriage celebrations and certain 
portions of the Song of Songs, naturally enough 
forced upon him the conclusion that the latter ia 
not ‘a dramatic unity,’ hut rather a collection of 
‘ beautiful nuptial songs’ which were received into 
the Canon ‘to furnish good models to the occasional 
poets whose productions may in Hebrew antiquity, 
as at the present day, have transgressed the hounds 
of decency and good tasto.* The allegorical or 
mystical interpretation is held to have come in 
afterwards (cf. Delitzsch, Comm. p. 172, note). 
After Slade {Gesch. Isr. ii. [1888] 197) had referred 
approvingly to Wetzstein’s * most helpful contri¬ 
bution to the understanding of this quite unique 
book,* Budde, in an article on ‘ The Song of Solo¬ 
mon’ in the New World (Boston, U.S.A. 1804, p. 
56ff.; cf. Freuss. Jahrbiicher, 1894, n. 92 ff.), went 
in the fullest detail into Wctz8tein\s communica¬ 
tions, and sought with their help to win its natural 
sense for the Song of Songs.^* His arguments 
gained complete assent from Kautzsch (‘Abriss 
der Gesch. d. alttest. Schrifttums’ in the ‘Beilagen* 
to his vlT* p. 210 f. [in the ‘ Sonderabdruck ’ of 1897, 
p. 134 f.]), and in specially emphatic, confident 
fashion from Cornill {Kinleitung^^ p. 2.'56 : ‘ In this 
way tho enigma of our book is definitively solved ’).t 
Whether this confidence is really iustihed is open 
to doubt. With reference to Budde’s claim {l.c. p. 
9) that he has cut away the roots of the dramatical 
interpretation of the Song by liia explanation of 
‘Solomon’ and ‘the Shulammite,’ which stand 
simply for bridegroom and bride, husband and 
wife, Bruston (cf. Le congr^,9 des Orientalistes 
et Vancien Testament^ Paris, 1895, p. 13 ffi) declares, 

‘ I fear that this ia a huge and extraordinary 
illusion,* a judgment with wliich the present writer 
agrees. 

Budde attempts first of all to prove that by 
Solomon, or the king, the Song means not the 
real king Solomon, but that we have here only 
a typo, a poetical designation of any and every 
briuegrooin. In order to give a worthy title to the 
latter on his wedding day and in his wedding dress, 
the figure of Solomon is supposed to have been 
employed as that of the monarch whose riches and 
snlenuour had become as proverbial as his wisdom. 
The case ia similar with the Shulammito. * She is, 
indeed, no other than Ahishag the Shnnammito, 
but only as the representative of her qualities’ (p. 
8). The maiden from Shuncm (the modern Sholam, 
a pronunciation to which the Heb. Shularnmith 
also goes back), who was brought to the aged king 
David, and on wlio-se account Adonijah had to die 
(1 K 2^^^’), was admittedly, according to the cor¬ 
rect sense of 1 K P**, the fairest virgin to be found 
in the whole land, and continued to enjoy this 
reputation in the memories of tho peojile. Ilence, 
argues Budde (p. 9); ‘. as the bridegroom is 
compared with king Solomon in his glory, or even 
named with his name, and would not excliange his 
fortune with Solomon, so for the beauty of the 
bride no less a woman could be named than the 
fairest of whom the ancients spoke, and one who 
was also a queen [Solomon may have, at least 
according to the legend, introduced her into hia 
harem], which certainly was not an unwelcome 
fact. That she should be called the fairest of all 
is the right of every bride on her wedding day, 
however she may be outshone by hundreds at 
other times.’ 

The present writer has no difficulty in admitting 

* Cf. his Comm, in Kurzer Hdeom. 1898, and art, Poktrt. 

t Cf. also Siegfried’s Comm, in Nowack’s Hdkom. 1898. 
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that the situation may be understood in the above 
way, that is to say, that it is not necessary to pre¬ 
suppose absolutely that the Song of Songs is based 
upon an actual historical occurrence ; but he fails 
to see how, on this view, the dramatical theory of 
the poem in its present form is wounded unto 
death. If Budde is right in holding that in later 
times the two outstanding figures in the popular 
recollection were employed as above described in 
the poetry of marriage celebrations,^ this very cir¬ 
cumstance might also lead a poet to give a dramatic 
fashioning to the material supplied by 1 K 1.2, and, 
in so doing, to utilize the further development the 
story had undergone in the popular memory. Now, 
Budde himself (p. 8) remarks that the circumstance 
that Solomon had his brother put to death on 
Abishag’s account, may have given rise to the 
legend that he himself loved her and made her 
his wife, and that the execution of his brother 
was thus an act of jealousy. But if we admit 
the possibility of this, there is another possibility 
we snould not leave out of account. In 1 K 2 we 
hear nothing of A bishag having really become the 
wife of Soloinon, Why may not this circumstance 
have given rise in poetical Legend to the conception 
that the lovely virgin refused to become Solomon^s 
wifCf nay even to the conception that her ref usal 
was based upon her unconquerable love for a youth 
in her native district ? Moreover, when the notion 
was once seized that she had not chosen to be the 
wife of Solomon, it was no great stretch of poetic 
fancy to assume that her first introduction into the 
apartments of David by his servants was not a 
willing one on her part, and the presupposition 
that from the first she succeeded in defending her 
honour finds its firm basis in the express statement 
of 1K and the king knew her not ^). 

We see then that the narrative of 1 K 1. 2 
supplies, especially if we take into account the 
influence of inventive popular reminiscence, q^uite 
sullicient material for developing the story which 
the dramatical theory of the Song of Songs con¬ 
siders to be unfolded in it. It required at all 
events no very great gift of poetic construction to 
give a dramatical form to this material borrowed 
from recollections, in which all the points necessary 
for a simple dramatical development were con¬ 
tained and spontaneously offered themselves to the 

S ect’s notice. But, we repeat emphatically, this 
oes not absolutely exclude the possibility that in 
later t^es it Avas customary in a poetical and 
symbolical form of address to call a bridegroom 
and a bride ‘ Solomon ’ or ‘ king,’ and ‘ Shulam- 
mite.’ * At the same time we think it only right 
and proper to emphasize the other possibility, that 
an unknown man, of a poetical turn and moved 
perhaps also by special circumstances, found in 
this very custom the motive for working up the 
material that lay to his hand. The one supposi¬ 
tion does not exclude the other. The question 
whether we have really to do with a dramatical 
poem must be settled from the book itself, and 
m any case the matter is not so easily settled as 
Budde and those who agree with him suppose. 

Budde finds * the solution of the problem of our book’ (p. 10) 
in the customs reported by Wetzstein in connexion wit^ 
weddinea amongst the Syrian Bedawln, namely, in the festive 
proceedinjy^s of the so-called ’king’s week.* The book con¬ 
tains, according to him, ’songs’ sung at the wedding festivities, 
during which bridemom and bride (or hiisband and wife) are 
honoured for seven days as king and queen, whose throne Is the 
threshing-board, set oh the threshing-floor of the place and 
decked out with carpets and pillows. A principal element in 
these songs are the wa^s or lyrical descriptions of the phvsical 
charms and wedding attire of the young pair. Especialfy im¬ 
pressive, according to Wetzstein’s account (of. Delitzsch, Comm. 


• By the way, Budde's view is not at all favoured by the 
ttrcumstance that in the Song of Songs the Shulammite or the 
bride is never called * queen.^ The * daughter of a noble * (VS 
does not take the place of this. 
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p. 171), is the so-called sword dance of the bride on the evening 
before the bridal night. In this dance, which is accompanied 
by the song of a double chorus of men and women in praise of 
her physical beauty, she seeks in the light of the high-leaping 
flames of a fire to display to the bridegroom the charms of her 

E erson, brandishing all the time a siiarp sword in her right 
and, and holding a handkerchief in her left Tiie whole per¬ 
formance is an imitation of the dance that celebrates a victory. 
Now, as a matter of fact, the wagf sung during the sword dance 
corresponds in Oantlcles to (as far at least as v.7). The wa^f 
referring to the young wife (i.e. the queen) after the consum¬ 
mation of the marriage on the bridal night, on the first day of 
the ’king’s week,’ is found, according to Budde. in It is 
put in the mouth of the young husband, and Is partially re¬ 
peated in There is also a panegyric on the physical charms 
of the husband or king, the 1004/ referring to which is put in 
the mouth of the wife in v.ztf- being supposed to be intended 
simply to serve as an introduction to this with a pleasing 
dramatical movement. Next, according to this mode of in¬ 
terpretation, contains a description of the festive train of 
the ^rgeously dressed bridegroom - king, and their joyous 
greeting to him on the morning after the bridal night, when 
the threshing-board has been placed and decked out as the 
throne; here the name ’Solomon* is, of course, not meant to 
be taken literally.* The ’sixty mighty men’ are the ’com¬ 
panions of the bridegroom,’ who, as Wetzstein with the 
approval of Budde suggests, were perhaps originally charged 
with the duty of protecting the festival against attacks, 
especially during the night (8^, cf. Delitzsch, Comm. p. 170).t 
The ’daughters of Jerusalem' are of course, in the same way, 
not ladies of the royal harem^ but virgins from the same 
neighbourhood as the bridal pair, who take part in a variety 
of ways in the wedding celebration, t The circumstance that 
it is with Jerusalem in particular that they are brought into 
relation, proves, according to Budde, that the home of the 
wedding songs which are Drought together in Canticles is to 
be sought in this city or its environs. 

But now, as Budde further supposes, the passages Just named 
have not, In their present order, the chronological succession 
demanded by the course of the marriage celebrations. At all 
events, the song that accompanied the sword dance (7***^) must 
stand before 3^*, the greeting addressed to the approaching 
bridogroom-king. Budde suggests, however, that perhaps iU 
proper place is after 88*11 and 6<^ore 4-<J, if, as is possible, the 
subject of 88-11 ia not the procession to the throne on the day 
after the marrit^e, but the ceremonial arrival of the bridegroom 
at the marriage itself on the evening of the wedding day. (If 
61 alludes to the coming actual consummation of the marriage 
covenant, the latter supposition appears to the present writer 
to be the only suitable one). l<>oni all this it follows, according 
to Budde, ‘ that the songs are brought together irregularly, ana 
the last trace of an orderly arrangement thus appears.* It is a 
question, however, whether the premisses upon which this 
conclusion rests are In all respects correct. The present writer 
does not think so. 

In the remaining portions of Canticles also there is of course, 
in Budde’s opinion, no connexion to be discovered, but still 
less any progressive history. These passages, on the contrary, 
may be readily broken up into a number of songs, which, as 
Wetzstein’s information showed, may have been used during 
the ‘ king's week' in praise of love in general, and of the love 
of the present pair in particular (Budde, p. 16 f.). 


But, after the Song of Songs lias been thus 
resolved into a number of separate songs, the ques¬ 
tion arises, What judgment is to be passed on the 
hook in its present form ? Was it originally nothing 
more than a collection of wedding songs, or was a 
species of editing carried out in the arrangement of 
them with the intention of establishing an internal 
connexion ? Budde decides in the main in favour 
of the first of these alternatives, holding that we 
have to do, at least oriainally, only with a collec¬ 
tion. Some one who felt an interest in this species 
of lyric poetry is supposed (like Wetzstein in our 
own day) to nave written down those songs, and 
then the collection would be passed on to posterity 
in this form, perhaps without indication of their 
origin and without any exact distinction of the 
linuts of the different songs. In this way the book 
would be exposed to the greatest danger of falling 
into disorder. Of course this is in itself a possible 
view. But that the question as to the origin of 
the book in its present form is not settled in this 
simple fashion, Budde is well aware. He finds 
here and there short pieces which possess, in his 


* This approach of the bridegroom is recalled, as Budde ex- 

reasly notes, by the figure in Ps 198 

t Samson had thirty such ’companions about him (Jg 14**), 
ho were headed by one who nad the special title of the 
^iend ’ of the bridegroom (cf. Jg 14*8 and also Jn 82»). 
t Tiieir greeting oddressra to the approaching bridegroom 
ill) finds a parallel in the parable of Mt 
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opinion, Bmall poetic value, wliicli he holds it to 
he impossible to bring into any connexion with 
the surrounding and originally indei>endent songs 
and Bonglets. One trace of the later origin of 
these he linds, above all, in the circumstance that 
the comjx)Her of them misunderstood the real 
meaning, and in particular the symbolically in¬ 
tended expressions, in older passages and took 
these in a literal Bcnso. 

The most striking instance of Ibis is discovered by Budde in 
48 , where tile purely typical Lelianon of vv.U-jg allep^ed to be 
I’onvcrted into the real LeVianon and ausocialed with other 
mountain heiK^hts. The author of 4« is tiius supposed to have 
hern guilty of a crude niisiinderstanding, and it is declared 
that, when closely oxutnined, the list of mountains is so little in 
ilace and yields so little sense, while the whole verse is so weak 
roni the portiral point of view, that it is most natural to Infer 
' misunderstanding and insertion.* Hut this is a purely subjec¬ 
tive verdict. It may reosonaiily lie asked how any one was 
likely to introduce such an addition at this particular place. 
And w'hat compels us to understand the names of the mountains 
iiero, ‘the Hons’ dens'and'the leopards' mountains,’ literally 
and not symbolically? This symlioncal sense is as suitable to 
them os it is to * the clefts of the rock’ and ' the <;(jvert of the 
steep place’ In 2^*. Other sentences which are supposed to 
have originated In a similar way are found by 6u<lde in 8*^, cf. 
2K1. lie also holds, strangely enough, that 2y»/9-9* is an a<idition 
introduced ou account of v.lO, for plainly (?), he argues, the 
words ‘ Hark, my beloved 1 * (v.8*«) should be connected immedi¬ 
ately with the words of v.^** (‘there lie stands behind our 
wall ’). Hut here again the question may be asked, Why should 
it have occurrcil to any one to insert the words in v.8, which 
at Jea.st are so evidently poetical and out and out original? 

A similar Judgment is passed liy Budde upon S*- cf. 26^* ; 8* 
is duo to a niisunderstanuingof 3”. He makes a special allusion 
to 0> arguing that what was Intended in 9 to serve simply 
os a transition to the tms/of the bridegroom is here transferred 
to the Hjihero of actuality, and that Hie Hgures borrowed from 
the plant-world (61^) are likewise misunderstood and taken in 
their literal sense, the beloved becoming the gardener who has 
gone into liis garden, etc. But, says Budde, if the Shulaminito 
really knew tins, wliy tloes she search so long for her lover and 
call for lielp to Hnd him? Here, again, ‘genuine jiiirases’like 
I7r. 2bi flii* are supposed to have been worked up in a way 
opposed to their proper meaning. It is quite natural that 
Budde, with his view of the Song of Songs, can make nothing 
of tliese verses ( 0 i- 8 )^ which beyond a doubt are as genuine as 
27- a. We must ask here once more, How can it have occurred 
to a later editor to Introduce such sonteners? What motive 
could have led him to do soV* Even Budde feels the above 
diinculty, but, for all that, he Is unable to give a satisfactory 
answer to the question. * What reasons led him [the redactor 
to whom wo are supposed to owe these strange interpola- 
tionsj . . what supiwsilions and intentions, of course we 

do not know.' Of course, if an author is to be held capable of 
such misunderstandings, it is diftlcult to give any satisfactory 
account of the motives that actuated him. And yet Budde 
repeats that one cAn recognize * the plain effort’ of the redactor 
‘ to Introduce movement and action wliere none were.' 

The author of thoH(3 later additions is held, then, 
to have meant to bring moverntni and action into 
the whole work. May lie then have been guided 
by drattmtizing aims? May it be that elsewhere 
too he is not without responsibility for the present 
form of the Song of Songs, but actually brought 
movement and action into the material of the 
work, i.e, that he perhaps worked up the latter 
from the dramatical point of view? These ques¬ 
tions are very readily suggested by Budde’s own 
words. True, he dues not actually raise them, 
altliough he afterwards concedes that the addi¬ 
tions just described (with which also may have 
been coupled trifling alterations and corruptions 
of the text) have ^iven to the dramatical view of 
Canticles *a certain justification from antiquity 
downwards, because separated matters were 
thereby connected and a certain movement and 
development brought in,* Of course ho no longer 
gives tlie dramatical view the beuelit of this 
excuse, now that he has shown what the Song 
of Songs really ia. 

It is interesting to note the manner in which Budde supposes 
it possible that the book assumed its present disordered form. 
It was ori{(inally, as we have been told, a collection of wedding 
songs. Tins collection came, of course in manuscript form, 
into the bonds of a later writer, tom into single leaves and 

* Wo shall see afterwards that, on a correct view of the Book 
of Oantioles, these vereee [61-*] show themselves to be unques¬ 
tionably original. 


damaged. He supposed that he had before him not a collection 
of songs, but a literary unity, of whose contents and aim he 
had, however, ‘only an obscure idea.’ He attempted a restora¬ 
tion of the unintelligible work by putting togetlier as he best 
could the separate leaves, and trying to amend the text by 
additions and supplements of the kind described above. But 
this is tt very strange account of the matter, a real hypothesis 
of dc8i>air. There is one point, above all, to which exception 
must he taken. By way of supporting his general view of 
Canticles, Budde insists with much emphasis that the marriage 
customs, and of course also the peculiar character of the 
marriage songs, have continued essentially unaltered in Syria 
and Palestine from early times down to the present day. Now, 
how is it conceivable that an author living in Palestine (for it ia 
there that we are supposed to look for the ‘ redactor ’) as early 
as the pre-Christian era should either have failed to recognize 
the contents and aim of songs which had been handed down for 
the most i)art without any corruption, or should have had 
‘only an obscure idea* of their true character? Might we not 
assume that this Judeoan re<lactor would have recognized the 
so-called wa^fs as readily as Wetzstein has done? Here, then, 
Budde brings us fa<je to face with a serious problem. The 
extremely mechanical explanation of the origin of the present 
Song of Songs, which ho considers to be ‘a satisfaction of nil 
just demands,’ appears to the present writer to condemn itself. 
And, as a matter of fact, Budde himeelf by the characteristics 
he asaujyis to the redactor poinU the ivay again past his own 
hypothesis to the dramatical view of the Song. His merit thus 
comes to be, not that of having cut the thread of life of Uie 
dramatical explanation, but—and it is a service not to be under¬ 
valued—of having laid the foundation, hy the aid of Wetzstein’s 
information, for a more correct opinion of the character, and 
perhaps even of tiie origin, of the Song of Songs. 

The present writer recognizes, then, the possi¬ 
bility that older wedding songs (as, for instance, 
the xoa^fs) are worked up in the Song of Songs. 
But this does not exclude the supposition that the 
Song in its present form is of a dramatical nature, 
and that its author (not a redactor or ‘reviser’) 
introduced ‘movement and action’ or ‘develop¬ 
ment’into the material of which it is composed. 
At all events, this view is not set aside by simply 
pointing to passages in certain parts of the booK 
which are marked by the characteristics of cus¬ 
tomary wedding songs, and which were perhaps 
taken over by tlie author ready made. If an 
examination of the separate parts of tlie book and 
a study of the connexion of the whole tend to 
show that everywhere, and not merely in Iho 
passages attacked by Budde, there is dramatical 
movement and expression, however fjreat or small 
this may bo, then the question is decided in favour 
of the correctness of the dramatical view, whatever 
may be urged to the contrary. Of course a dra¬ 
matic poet who utilizes older material in his work 
cannot have the full credit of originality allowed 
him, but a dramatic poem is the result of hia 
work all the same. Moreover, it is by no means 
certain that tlie Song of Songs contains foreign 
matter which did not proceed from the pen of one 
and the same writer ; on the contrary, there are 
not wanting indications, both in thought and ex¬ 
pression, which point to an identity of authorship 
lor the whole work.* 

As to the general view of Canticles that ought 
to be taken, there can be no doubt, in the judg¬ 
ment of the present writer, that it is a poem whose 
subject is love, or more specifically that it is a 
carmen nuptiale or wedding song. The crucial 
question^ however, is whether the poem, viewed as a 
whole, sets out from a marriage as an accomplished 
fact,—in other words, whether its subject is married 
love,—or whether a marriage is the goal at which it 
aims, in which case it is intended to glorify betrothed 
love and fidelity. The present writer is convinced 
that the seconu alternative is the correct one, and 
hopes in what follows to substantiate this. 

We have already pointed out (p. 592 f.) how the 
story which Ewald'^s interpretation discovers in the 
Song of Songs might be readily developed in the 
popular memory and by a poetically inventive 
disposition from the history of Abisliag of Shunem. 
Buade, citing a word of Goethe’s, reminds us that 

* A careful readiDfl: of the book itielf will readily lupply the 
necessary evidence of this. 
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if we are to understand the poem which we call 
the Song of Songs, we must visit the poet’s own 
land. This is \>mat we pronose now to do. If 
Buddo himself had continued his journey further 
and looked more carefully around him, he might 
have discovered the story of two lovers, Habbds 
and IJamda, which bears a very close rc'^eniblance 
to what we iind in Canticles. The story is given 
by Wetzstein in the Arabic text with German 
translation (.see ZDMG xxii. [1868] p. 7411*.), and 
was taken down by him directly from oral communi¬ 
cation. In any case, this beautiful love romance 
proves that under S 2 )ecial circumstances even at 
the present day amongst the Bedawin the possi¬ 
bility of love entanglements is contemplated, such 
as are presupposed in ancient times in the Song of 
Songs, if w^e adopt the dramatical view of Ewald 
and others. IJamda is said to have loved HabbAs, 
who live«l far away and belonged to another tribe. 
Her heart remains true to this love, although, 
after long separation in time as well as place from 
him whom her soul truly loves, she is destined to 
become the wife of her cousin Ali, and the wedding 
day (or rather evenin<^) with all its festal celebra¬ 
tions has arrived. Nay, she has not omitted even 
to bell her cousin, Ali’s sister, how it is with her 
heart, and has given her such a description of her 
lover’s stature, liis physical excellencies, and his 
beauty tliat even she must have been able to pick 
him out of a crowd (cf. l,c, p. 103). And, in point 
of fact, the lover drawn from afar by his love 
comes, accompanied by a true friend (^usein), 
while there is yet time to prevent the closing of 
the marriage bond between yamda and Ali, and 
to win his true love for himself. And he does win 
her and takes her home. 

No one who reads this story, which is given in 
its most general outlines, will be able to avoid the 
impression that here there is partially the same 
j)roblem before us as is presented in the Song of 
Songs. Budde (p. 4) insists again with much 
emphasis that in neither the modern nor the 
ancient East has a real betrothal and an intimate 
intercourse between the betrothed parties been 
permitted or possible prior to marriage, and that 
there is no place for such a natural growth of 
affection as the dramatical view postulates. Well, 
of course we must be on our guard against apply¬ 
ing rules borrowed from the West and from tne 
condition of things amongst ourselves. But the 
story communicated by Wetzstein shows that such 
affections, even if these are surrounded a little 
with the halo of romance, are still possible at the 
present day, and evidence may be Brought from 
the OT itself to show that even in ancient times it 
was not an impossible thing for two young people 
(especially leading a country life) to make each 
other’s acquaintance and fall in love, and then to 
gratify their inclinations by personal meeti^s, 
even if these had to be stealtliily contrived.* Tlie 
present writer must confess, then, that in his 
opinion no real objection to the dramatical view 
of the Song of Songs can be taken on the ground 
of the contents which this view discovers in the 
Song. Moreover, the structure which is formed 
out of these contents presents so close a parallel 
to the story communicated by Wetzstein, tliat one 
can only feel thus confirmed in one’s opinion that 
Canticles is a dramatic poem, taking for granted, 
of course, that in the contents of the latter there is 
really a dramatical progress or structure discover¬ 
able. That this last assumption is well founds 
is our firm conviction ; and even Budde himself, as 

* In fkvour of such a possibility may be cited in the first place 
Jg and then legal enactments like Ex 22iw*, Dt 22 »ff.. 

cf. also On 84i' 3. it may be held as certain that even in ancient 
Israel, in spite of the strictness of morality, nay, perhaps even 
because of It, there was no lack of a genuine romantic side to 
love. 


we have seen, is not so very far removed from 
this opinion, since he cannot deny that at least his 
assumed redactor (or * reviser *) sought to introduce 
movement and action into the older material whose 
peculiar character is supposed to have passed un¬ 
recognized by him. This, however, is tantamount 
to saying that he gave it a dramatic form, oven if 
he did so in an imperfect fashion. Of course the 
objection that the Semites had no dramatic poetiy 
at all (cf. art. Poetry, p. 9*) has no force, for it 
starts by assuming as an axiom the very point 
whose universal application is disputed on the 
round of the Song of Songs. The proof that the 
ramatical view of Canticles is the correct one 
cannot be offered, of course, through general 
considerations; but it is offered, and that with 
tolerable certainty, if wo succeed in formulating a 
theory of the contents and structure of the Song, 
which is natural on all sides and capable of ex¬ 
plaining, at least in the main, all the particular 
phenomena exhibite<l by tlie book, 

Tlie ideal goal of the whole poem appears to the 

8 resent writer to have been found, from Ewald 
ownwards, in 8®* The real aim of the Song of 
Songs is to glorify true love, and, more specifically, 
true bctroUicd love, which remains steadfast oven in 
the most dangerous and most seductive situations. 
The author, as we may perhaps assume with cer¬ 
tainty, found the material for his work in the 
story of Abishag of Shunem (1 K 1. 2), and that 
in the form which we described above (p. 592 f.). 
She remained true to the beloved of her heart, she 
steadily repelled all the advances of Solomon, into 
whose narem she had been brought, and finally 
slie triumphed (8^^ and 8^^^^^), was conducted home 
and restored to lier lover perfectly pure. The 
poem makes two presuppositions—one being that 
the Shulammite’s lieart belonged to a youth in her 
own home, and the other that meanwhile against 
her will she has been brought into the royal apart¬ 
ments (H). The dramatical exposition commences 
at the time when the first meeting of the king 
with the maiden is close at hand and actually takes 
place (H). The dialogue between the Shulammite 
and the ‘daughters of Jerusalem’ (the wives and 
maidens belonging to the royal harem, cf. 6®**) in 
12 - 8 * serves to pave the way, in true dramatic 
fashion, for that meeting, and at the same time to 
explain the real inward disposition of the Shulam¬ 
mite towards the approaching royal suitor, which 
the poet henceforward makes her retain without 
wavering. If, now, we would understand aright the 
further structure of the poem, it must be observed 
that th^ scheme chosen by the author for the poetical 
disposition of his material is based upon the different 
stages in the courtship and the marriage festivities^ 
dovm to that moment when alone the real victory of 
loyal lovCf the preservation of bridely honour in 
face of all temptations and assaults^ was evidenced^ 
and could be evidenced^ namely^ the morning after 
the bridal night passed with the real lover, \ 

The Song of Songs is in fact a love- or marriage- 
dramay but, by reason of the lyrical tone which 
rules in its various parts, we may more appro¬ 
priately call it a melodrama. 

It now, keeping^ in view the legend derived from the story of' 
Abishag, and the progressive stages of the marriage proceedings, 
we look at the whole poem, it foils, alike in point of matter ana 


•The way in which the particular sentences are to be 
assigned to the respective speakers will be found exhibited in 
the present writer’s work Das Hohe Lied, to which he begs to 
refer the reader. 

t As bearing on this, the reader may be reminded of the 
legislative enactment of Dt 221^^-. The cloth with its Irrefrag- 
ame proof of the virginity of a newly married woman points M 
a very serious transaction in the early morning after the bridid 
night. The practice forms even at the present day part of the 
proceedings in connexion with a wedding, and Is described by 
Wetzstein (' Die syrische Dreschtafel' in Bastion’s Ztsohr, j, 
Ethnol, 1878, p. 290). 
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form, Into two nearly equal parte. The dividintf point is reached 
in 61. where also the dramatic entanglement reaches its climax. 
Up till then the king is the suitor for the maiden's love, and in 
61 the course of development leads to the point where every¬ 
thing appears to point to the certain consunimation of the 
marriage bond in the coming night.* From the very first j 
encounter (1*^-2^ the king, as intended by the i>oet, goes away I 
with the impression that the fair maiden longs with intense 
passion for union with him; he does not notice that the out- 
Dursts of passionate longing called forth bvhis words are meant 
not for him, but for another whom she loves. The reader or 
the spectator of the play can have no doubt on this point, for ! 
already in 1^® (cf. especially v.®) it comes out clearly enough 
how the heart of the maiden Is engaged, and the Second Act 
(2®-38) conflnns this in the strongest way by the two dream 
visions. The Third Act (3®-6l) corresponds to the first of the 
festal proceedings on the day (evening) before the bridal night. 
The king proceeds, in his wedding attire, surrounded by his 
trusty men, and amidst greetings from the women, to the 
house where the lovely maiden is detained. This answers to 
the Joyous procession in state by the bridegroom and his 
friends to the pla(;e where the feast was ccl^rated, on the 
occasion of weddings amongst the common people. The 
equally pompous conducting of the bride In the evening to 
tiie same place and to the performance of the sword dance, 
which characterized popular weddings, is wanting here ; nor is 
this surprising, since the bride is already in a place where she 
belongs to the king. We may probably assume also that a 
king’s marriage was not celebrated in exactly the same way 
as that of one of the common people. The sword dance and 
Other popular customs may have been wholly absent, t Of 
course this does not prevent the poet from introducing into 
his description certain features borrowed from these customs, 
simply because these were calculated to intro<iuce movement 
into the material. Thus he makes the king draw near in all 
his splendour, with his sixty heroes and friends, and (60 even 
go in to the festive meal exactly after the fashion of popular 
wedding festivities. \ On the other hand, tlie enticing sensually 
flattering words of the king in convey the impression, since, 
as we have said, we can hardly think of the sword dance, that 
they are the transition link to the bridal night with its 
mysteries. The same Inference Is supported iiy the context, as 
far as the contents of are concerned ; from the Shulam- 

mite's reply In 4i0‘» to his longing desire to enjoy the fmits of 
the garden that Is supposed to belong to him, the king has 
concluded that she waits for lilm in order to accord him the 
entoyment of her love (whereas she is thinking of her true I 
beloved), and In this, of course, mistaken assurance he calls 
his friends to give tliemselves up to the Joys of the marriage 
festival. At this point the king disappears. This is not 
specially noted, indeed, but it was unnecessary that it should 
ho, on a correct understanding of the story of the poem, and 
witii an actual dramatitjal presentation of it. As in the story 
of Habbfls and Hamda related by Wetz.stein, the fortune of the 
maiden turns at the lost moment, Just when the final consum¬ 
mation of the marriage union with the unloved one was 
imminent. The king has learned in the night shrouded with 
mystery that she does not belong and cannot belong to him, 
and he is magnanimous enuiikdi not to claim what only violence 
could procure. He has set ner free, as Alt did with Uainda, 
and the next section of the Fourth Act conducts us 

slowly away from the king’s domain. The poet retains the 
scheme of tno wedding celebration, hut now we have to do with 
tiio celebration of the inarrlageof the Shulainmite with the object 
of her heart's affections. Bctw'een 6^ and 6^, properly speaking, 
there Intervenes a space of time, which, to be sure, required m 
the druinatical construction of the poem no further indication 
than the iiasslng from one scene to another. In what will be 
conceded to be an extremely skilful manner the poet moves on 
to the goal of bis task, by platting us in at tne same stage 
in the celebration of the inarrlageof the Shulammite with her 
lover as we had reai^hed in 3<^-6i in connexion with the abortive 
attempt of Solomon. The passage rightly understood, 

forms the introiluctlon to the principal part of this Act, which 
readies its climax in 8®- 7. We iiear in it the outpouring of the 
burning longing of the Shulaminito for union with him whom 
she loves. 'The W'oinon, ‘ the daughters of Jerusalem,’ by whom 
she is surrounded, are called on by her to assist her search for 
the beloved of her soul, who is portrayed in glowing colours. 
In this way a perfect movement is given to the action, which is 
conceived of after the model of a marriage celebration. 

For the correct understanding of the further context it is 
necessary, above all, to take fl‘ * rightly. In 0* there is an 
allusion, expressed In a beautiful figure, to part of the festal 
procedure of the marriage evening having already taken place. 
The beloved has already gone down to enjoy the fruits of his 
garden (a plain allusion to 4i®), i.e. ho has already gone to the 
place of the festival, and is present there with his escort The 

* It is impossible to understand the perfects in 6i as real 
preterites. They are j^rfects of certain expectation {per/ecta 
confidenticf. cf. Qes.-Kautzsch, Gram,^ § 106 n.). The mis- 
unaorstanding of these perfects has been occasion of much 
confusion. 

t How kimrs married daughters of the people may he gathered 
from 2 S 11'-^, while Ps 46 may give light in regard to the pro* 
oedure when a foreign princess was concerned. 

I The following of these popular customs also shows irrefut¬ 
ably that the call to eat and drink and intoxicate themselves 
refers not to the enjoyment of love, but toon actual banquet at 
which the friends, too, are to do their part. 


ceremonial procession of the bridegroom, which was expressly 
mentioned in the cose of the king in 3®^-, is thus presuppos^ 
in the present instance. The search for the beloved, in whicb> 
the women (6J) are prepared to help the Shulammite, corre¬ 
sponds to the ceremonial conducting of the bride in the evening 
to the festal spot. 6** (vv.oi> 7 are to be struck out as having 
been introduced by mistake from ch. 4] contain the songa 
which greet the approaching bride and describe in striking 
figures her unique overpowering beauty. 6 * 1 * are words of 
the Shulammite. She is apparently surprised at coming upon 
the festive company, she still acts as if she did not notice that 
the object of her search is in their midst. She had gone dow’n, 
she says, to the nut garden to refresh herself by the enloyment 
of it, i.e. she too has gone out to find her beloved and to enjoy 
his love, and has all at once come upon the crowd. Wo are to 
suppose now that she makes as if she would turn back, where¬ 
upon the chorus breaks out (7* (Eng. 6*®]), 'Turn round, tun> 
round, O Shulammite,’ etc. Then the short invitation and 
dialogue of this verse lead directly to the sword dance, in W’hlch 
the bride dances in a sense to her beloved and presents herself 
to him symbolically with all her charms, while the double choruiN 
ranging Itself behind her proclaims her physical attractions in 
a highly realistic was/. Now she is ready, as 7**®^ show, to 
yield to the wishes of her beloved (7® *0), and herself invitee 
him to go with her where she will grant him her love. The 
last section of this Act, 8®-7,* shovi's the loving pair on their 
way to the house where the bridal night is to be passed; they are 
received by the festal chorus with the words of 8®*, which find 
their echo in the alternating song of the lovers with its glorious* 
panegyric on true love (vv.^ 7 ), 

And now the moment had come when It must be shown 
whether the Shulainmite had really maintained her love true 
and unimpaired, whether the lofty ode to love in which she had 
Joined (8® 0 was really suitable to her love. 8®^’* f transport 
to the morning after the bridal night. In the space of time 
between v.7 ana v.® we are therefore to place not only the bridal 
night with its mysteries, but also the transltiDii to the serious 
transaction early in the following morning (see above, p. 696, 
note t). The latter is brought directly oefore us in vv.8*io, 
which proclaim the triumph of steadfast loyal love over all the 
difficulties and fears that have beset it. We hear in vv.®- 0 the 
brothers of the Shulammite declaring what they mean to do to 
their sister according as she has shown herself, in face of the 
seductive whisiMsrsof love, firm and inaccessible as a wall, or open* 
and easily approachable like a door (i.e. easily led into inchasLity). 
These, of course, are words which the brothers have spoken 
before the commencement of the severe period of probation 
and danger exhibited to us in the Song of Songs. We are thus 
vividly reminded of 1®, and in point of fact—as is shown also 
by which in like manner looks back to 1®—the author in 
his beautiful closing section, 8®**”*, attaches his words once more 
to the opening of the poem, thus indicating not only that this 
resolute mai<len has succeeaed in maintaining her chlldhood'a 
purity, but also tliat the Song of Songs is really a well-rounded 
whole. The brothers have a direct interest in the issue of the 
test of their sister’s virginity, and, besides, have the duty of* 
maintaining the honour of the family. But while they are 
uttering the languoge of anxious expectation, which is finely 
jnit into their mouth, regarding the result of the test, the 
actual piece of evidence is brought forw'ard (this we must 
suppose to be done between v.® and v.*®), and in face of this 
Irrefragable proof the Shulammite breaks forth in the confident 
triumphant words of v.*®. She has been found Inviolate, she 
has kept herself as an impregnable fortress, there being perhaps 
in the last words of the verse a delicate allusion to Solomon, 
and the fact that even he had finally to recognize that this 
virgin was unimpressed by himself, his splendour, his allure- ' 
monts, and that he must thus let her go in peace. The words 
In V.*® connect themselves closely with v.*® ; she has kept her 
own vineyard, i.e. herself, her honour, her love, for herself and 
her beloved ; Solomon may rest content with the abundant 
resources he possesses for gratifying his love. 

So ends the dramatical development of the 
material used in the Song of Songs. The present 
writer considers that in tlie scheme of interpreta¬ 
tion just proposed everything proceeds in good 
order and exhibits a perfectly natural connexion. 
He thinks it well to say natural^ because, as a 
matter of fact, the different parts of the Song 

* It may be noted that 8®- * have been wrongly placed in their 
present ixisition, where they do not at all suit the context. 
Their Insertion after vv.*- 2 is readily intelligible on the ground 
of a certain similarity of thought in 2^®f*; but see the next note. 

t In this lost section the present writer regards v.H as an 
archaeological and'in any case very prosaic gloss, occasioned by 
the * thousand ’ of v.*2. In like manner v.*4 is a later insertion 
by one who misunderstood the Song of Songs in so far a» 
he believed that the Shulammite in the end became the wife 
of Sioloroon. In no other way can the strange invitation to the 
belov^ ^ understood. 'The same band which added v.l4 may 
also through a similar misunderstanding have Inserted vv.#* f, 

In 8*2, which is unquestionably genuine, the Shulammite 
manifestly contrasts herself with the toousand wives of Solomon; 
V. 18 , which we also hold to be genuine (cf. 2*4), closes the Song 
of Songs, but serves at the same time as an introduction to the 
merry songs, dances, and games which followed at a marriage 
feast, and wtiich laat^ for seven days. 
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correspond exactly in their progress to the various 
stages in a marriage celebration. Even the transi¬ 
tion from the first to the second half of the poem 
is dramatically beautiful and essentially uncon¬ 
strained, and, as deserves to be once more empha¬ 
sized, has a remarkable resemblance to the turning- 
point in the narrative of the loves of Hamda and 
Habb48. So also in the progress from one Act to 
another or one Scene to another, everything has 
an unconstrained flow, there is nothing abrupt or 
unnatural. We may then be pemiittea to express 
our conviction that if the Song of Songs be taken 
in the sense above indicated, not only will it be 
found to bo perfectly intelligible in every part of 
its contents^ but it will also prove itself beyond 
question to be a dramatical unity and constructed 
with dramatical skill.—Whether this melodramatic 
marriage-play was ever actually performed, say at 
wedding celebrations, or whetlier it was simply 
the product of a poet’s leisure (composed with a 
didactic aim), cannot of course be determined, but 
at all events it was capable of being so presented. 

iii. Authorship, Place of Composition, and 
Date of the Song of Songs.— The title at the 
head of the work means, of course, to point to 
Solomon himself as the author of the poem, 
and down to the most recent times this view 
has been closely bound up with the allegorical 
interpretation and has been widely held. But 
it is out of the question, alike on the theory of 
Herder and on that inaugurated especially by 
Ewald. As a matter of course, the Solomonic 
authorship is excluded also if Budde’s view be 
accepted. The present writer is equally com¬ 
pelled, in view of all that has been .said above, 
to regard the traditional opinion as erroneous. 
Solomon is indeed partly the subject of the poem, 
but it is quite impossible that he himself smould 
have composed it. And it is of course beyond 
our power so much as to hazard a conjecture as 
to who the actual author was. 

Nor can much be said as to the place of com¬ 
position, Budde has sought to infer from the 
mention of the daughters of Jerusalem ’ that the 
poetical material contained in the Song of Songs 
had its birthplace in Jerusalem or the neighbour¬ 
hood of it. But every hint that can be utilized 
for locating the poem appears to point to the north 
of Palestine. Tliere and nowhere else is the stage 
upon which the movement takes place in most 
parts of the poem that contain geographical allu¬ 
sions. Tliis docs not, however, imply that the 
actual composition of the poem must nave taken 
place in North Palestine. It was extremely 
natural that, even if the author lived in Judsca, 
the locality of the dramatic poem should be fixed 
in the north, if its material was supplied by the 
story of Abishag of Shunem in the developed 
form explained above. In the first part, accord¬ 
ingly, we should find ourselves, of course, in the 
rt)yal palace at Jerusalem, and this agrees ad¬ 
mirably >vith 2®*** where it is presupposed that 
the place of residence of the Shulammite is sepa¬ 
rated from that of her beloved by a number of 
mountain lieights. While there is nothing in the 
contents of the Song of Songs to justify any cer¬ 
tain inference as to the place of composition, the 

S resent writer considers it probable that it was 
udsea, perhaps even Jerusalem. This conclusion 
is perhaps supported also by the decision, so far as 
any such is possible, regarding— 

The date. It has been supposed that the Song 
of Songs originated, if not in tne Solomonic era, at 
least at a time not far removed from it. The life¬ 
like conception of the conditions of that time, on 
the one hand, and the occurrence of Tirzali, the 
ancient capital of the Northern Kingdom, along¬ 
side of Jerusalem (6^), on the other hand, are sup¬ 


posed to necessitate the fixing of the date of 
composition of the Song of Songs in the early 
decades after the reign of Solomon. Neither of 
these arguments, however, proves anything, for 
there is nothing in them but what is readily 
explicable even on the view of a late date, 
especially if we may regard it as settled that the 
author derived his material from the story of 
Abishag. Besides, it is very questionable whether 
the conceptions of local, personal, and other rela¬ 
tions are so lifelike, and in general so accurate, as 
to permit or justify the inference that the poet 
lived near to the time with which he deals. Tirzah 
and other places that enter on occasion into his 
descriptions were, of course, not outside the sphere 
of knowledge even of a poet belonging to a later 
age.—The strongest objection, however, to placing 
the Song of Songs so early is presented by cer¬ 
tain linguistic phenomena that characterize it. 
The form of the relative pronoun (c>) and other 
peculiarities of expres.sion may, indeed, be ex¬ 
plained on the view that the Song of Songs was 
composed in North Palestine, the language of 
which was doubtless dialectically diflorent from 
that of Judaia, and more akin to the neighbouring 
Aramaic dialects. But the Persian loan-word oma 
(4^*) and the word (3®), which in all proba¬ 
bility is borrowed from the Greek 0operor, cannot 
possibly be explained at so early a period, but 
rather compel us to come down to the Macedonian 
era (cf. on this point especially Driver, LOT^ p. 
449 f.). The poet was then in all probability a 
member of the Jewish community in Jerusalem, 
and lived at a time when, through contact with 
the Greek world, the adoption of Greek terms had 
become possible not only in the language of daily 
life, but also in literary usage. It is of course 
difficult, or rather impossible, to fix the terminus 
ad quern for the composition, and we do not intend 
to propose even a tentative date. One point, how¬ 
ever, may be noted. The general tone of the 
whole poem appears to imply that the time when 
the Song originated was a time of peaceful, wo 
might say happy, repose for the community, when 
love could unhindered follow after love and finally 
rejoice in the full possession of its object.—And 
now, perhaps, at last we may hazard a conjecture. 
It is true that purely dramatic poetry is in general 
alien to the Semitic mind, and, although wo felt 
compelled to maintain the dramatical character of 
the Song of Songs against all objections, yet we 
found it necessary also to make our recognition of 
the presence in it of the lyrical element, which 
is the fundamental characteristic of all Semitic 
poetry, by calling Canticles a melodrayna. The 
question naturally arises, Whence came the 
author’s stimulus to compose this melodramatic 
poem ? Was it from a wide contact with the 
Greek world ? This appears to the present writer 
not impossible. 

LnuRATURR. —All the principal authorities are mentioned in 
the body of the article, we may add Clieyne’s art. ‘Oanticlei* 


the Doay oi tne article, we may add Clievne’s art. ‘Oanticlei* 
in Encyo. (practically in agreement with Budde), which 

appeared sinco the above was written ; and W. Rioaol, Die 
dUeete Auslegung d. Bohenl. 1898. I'\irther references to 
literature may be found in Driver's ZOT® p. 486; O. D. Gins- 
burg, The Soiig of Songt^ with a Comm, historical and criticalt 
1867; and E. Keuss, Geech. d. heil. Sehriften alt. Tett. 1180 ff. 

J. W. Rothstein. 

SONG OF THE THREE CHILDREN.^-See Three 
Children (Song of the). 

SONS OF GOD* — This expression is used in 
Scripture in two distinct senses. For one of 
these see articles Adoption, and God (Children 
OF). The other is found in six passages; On 6®, 
Job I® 2^ 38^ (all D*rt^lf(n) ; LXX in first three 
ol dYffhoL rod deoO, in last dyycXoi yw-ou), Ps 29* 
(both ; LXX viol deoO); cf, in the 
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sing. Dn 3^® HV ‘ a son of the gods.* 

The meaning is ‘sons of the 'Hohim or in 

the sense oi members of that class or race (cf. 

‘ sons of the prophets’ = members of the prophetic 

S of which God Himself is the pre-eminent 
m (see A. B. Davidson’s note on Job 1®). 
Hence the expression is jiractically synonymous 
with ‘ angels ’ (cf. LXX above). The only passage 
where any difJiculty has been felt (and that only 
for dogmatic reasons) about interpreting the 
phrase in this way is On 0^. On^^elos, Bereah. 
rah.y Saadya, Ibn Ezra, ct take it to mean 
there ‘suns of princes,’ ‘mighty men*;Theod., 
Chrys., Jerome, Aug., Luther, Oalvin, llengsten- 
berg, et al.y understand by ‘the sons of God* the 
l^ious (Sethite) portion oi the human race, which 
IS opposed to the (Cainite) ‘daughters of men.* 
Neither of these interpretations suits either tlie 
context or the usage of the Heb. phrase. The 
interpretation ‘ angels* is correctly taken in Jude® 
and 2 P 2 *, in the Books of Enoch and Jubilees, as 
well as by Philo, Jos. (Ant. I. iii. 1), and most of 
tlie older Church Fathers. J. A. Selbie. 

SOOTHSAYER, SOOTHSAYINO.- 

The Ileh. for * soothsaying' is QlpPP« Or. /udtvri/*, 

(the last tenn being also used to tr. ‘augury,' 
Nu 2323 II Opp). ‘Soothsayer’ is DDp, whioh in Is 32 is rendered j 
by rrd^^trrrf. The Arab, kmama means properly ‘ divide or | 
portion out.’ lienee kuniet is a man’s apportioned lot or i 
destiny. The word |PV9 is another alternative expression not 
easy to distinguish from Dp)? (see below). The term 
is always closely connected in the OT passages with a^K, and 
will be dealt with under ‘Necromancy’ In art. Sorcery. The 
other terms Db‘^0 (see below) and the Aram, jnjl (Da 227 47 67) 
<!o not possess a clear connotation. 

Soothsaying, though separate from magic, is 
nevertheless very closely associated with it (see 
Magic). It may he dehned as involving au abnor¬ 
mal mode of obtaining knowledge. Just as magic 
is the abnormal method of obtaining control over 
persons or events by means of some supernatural 
Divine or demonic agency, so soothsaying involves 
the correspoiiding aliriormal method of obtaining 
information. The soothsayer is to be found iii 
every primitive religion, and ancient Semitic 
culture formed no exception to the rule. The 
com]>jirison of early Arabic religion with tliat of 
primitive Israel eoiidncts us irre.sistibly to the 
conclusion that the Hebrew priest in early times 
was abso a soothsayer. For the Heh. |ni> is the 
Arab. Mhin, ‘ sooth.saycr,’ who owned tlie local 
shrine and kept wat(!h and ward over it, and gave 
replies to the inquiring pilmm. We thus observe 
how the priest and the pvoidiot in primitive Semitic 
antiquity started from a common base and blended 
their functions. The priest offered sacrifices, and 
likewi.se gave answers to satisfy the worshipper 
who came to seek information and guidance. Both 
functions, that of sacrifice and that of divination, 
wore united in one person. Indeed, as we know in 
the case of the sooth.sayer and prophet Balaam, 
sacrifices accompanied the declarations which ho 
made* (Nu 22^0 23‘-”•-«). Accordingly, the 
combination of the functions of divination and 
sacrifice may be assumed to be characteristic of 
primitive Israel ns it was of ancient Arabia. To 
the priest belonged the function of giving replies 
by (^0 Ukim and Thummim, (^) by Tkraphim, 
and, lastly, (c) by EriioD. 

Much obscurity invests the actual nature of nil these objects. 
The mopt probable view is that the teraphim were ancestral 
images ana of human shape (to which 1 mia-is irresistibly 
points, cf. On 311^-JW), and that the fpho<l was a plated imago 

* * In petitioning the deity a socriflee was naturally offered. 
Through the snenflee, which was rendered ot't^eptable to the 
deity by the mediation of the priest, the desired answer to a 
question was obtained’ (Morris Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia 
and Assyria^ p. 331). 


used as a symbol of Jehovah. This seems clear from Jg 820f*, Id 
which we are told that Gideon made it of the gold rings 
captured from the Ishmoelltes and Midianites. Both eph^ 
and teraphim are mentioned together in Hob 3^; and Ezk 2121 
and Zee 102 clearly prove that the teraphim were employed in 
the act of divination. Reference to the employment of the ephod 
is to be found in a scries of ancient OT passages which describe 
the consultation of Jehovah in special emergencies. A series of 
interrogations was put to the deity, one following in logical 
sequence on the other, each capable of being answered in the 
alternative form of ‘yes’ or ‘no.’ Of this, perhaps the most 
instructive example is to he found in 1 S in which David 
intiuires through the priest Abiathar by means of the ephod, 
and a series of categorical affirmative (or in other cases negative) 
replies are given (cf. 1S 807- 8^ and Benzlnger, Heb. Arch. pp. 882, 
408). Obviously, information could be eked out by this process 
only very slowly, and in one cose we read that Saul was com¬ 
pelled by the exigencies of war (1 S 14 ^ 8 ) to interrupt the tardy 
procedure of the priest as the tumult of the advancing Philistine 
anny increased. Sometimos the omens were unfavourable for 
obtaining Divine answers (ib. 1437). The close connexion which 
certainly subsisted between the ephod which was carried by the 
priest (1 8 23®) and the divination which he practised, seems to 
point to the conclusion that the ephod was in some way a part 
at least of the apparatus of inquiry.* But it is not necessary to 
suppose that it was more than the symbol or idol which repre¬ 
sented the deity whose presence gave validity to the wnole 
procedure. The actual apparatus of soothsaying probably con¬ 
sisted In blunted arrows or, in primitive times, small twigs; 
and it is to this rude mechanism of in<iuiry that Ilosea ( 4 i 2 ) 

refers under py (ct. Arab. in Wellh. Rcste'^t p. 132) 

and Vj2Q, while Ezk 2l2i mentions the arrows. 

Early Arabic cultus^ as Well hausen has pointed 
out (l.c. p. 141), bears an unmistakable family 
likeness to the Hebrew, and ib is to ancient Arabic 
usa"e that we turn for the most instructive illus¬ 
trations of our subject. Among primitive Arab 
warrior tribes, as in ancient Israel, campaigns 
were never conducted without constant resort to 
the IcAhin or priest-soothsayer, who usually be¬ 
longed to a family which owned the sanctuary 
and kci>t guard over its treasures. 

Ordinarily the answer to the Inquiry consists only In ‘ yes' or 
‘no,’ indicated by one arrow for affirmative and another for 
negative. There might also be complicated alternatives. The 
arrows might bo niarUetl to meet every ponsiblo range of 
iruiuiry, and the arrow drawn forth or shaken out was the 
answer to the question, Sooihsaying was constantly resorted to 
before a military expedition. It is said of nearly all the clan 
chiefs of the l^uraish that they consulted the lots before their 
departure to Badr, although Abu Suflan, for whose deliverance 
the expedition was made, had sent them word that they were 
not to begin by consulting the lots. Strictly speaking, thia 
consultation takes place in the sanctuary before the idol (Well- 
hausen) 

Among tlic Arabs, money wa.s paid for divination, 
and sacrifices (as of a camel) preceded or accom¬ 
panied the divining ceremony. In thc.se respects 
we find clo.se parallels in the Balaam narrative, 
to which allusion lias already been made. Accord¬ 
ingly, in this episode we do not fail to note that 
the deputations were provided with money pa.>'* 
ment tor the soothsaying (called D’P9i? Nu 22^), a 
feature in the story Avhich reminds us of 2 K 6®. 

As the ancient Hebrews in early times called 
the soothsayer or ‘ seer,* so the primitive Arabs 
called him a ‘gazer.* When ‘gazing* he would 
veil his face. Hence the epithet, dhnl chimar, or 
* the (man) with the veil,* applied to several scers.t 
We naturally revert to the veil of the prophet Moses 
(Ex 34®®®^-). Under the influence of the super¬ 
natural spirit or demon a series of short sentences 
would be uttered, of which four to six would he 
united together in a strophe by rhyme. This 

is called in Arabic comp, the Heb. 

applied to a prophet (2 K 9'^). This wild ecstatic 
condition often characterized the primitive Hebrew 

I iroi>hot in pre-exilic times (I S 10^®* ), and this 
lecame contagious, and affected those who wit¬ 
nessed it (1 S 192®-« cf. 18^®). What the OT 
ascribed to possession by the spirit of God (Jehovah) 
the Arab in primitive times ascribed to the spirit 

* So Moore, art. * Ephod' in Encyo. Biblica, 
t The root of the word for ‘ seer’ in Arabic corresponds to the 
Heb. nirf'; 
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or demon that dwelt in him. Among the Moslems 
a demon was called a shaitdn (^e under Satan). 

The connexioq between the jinn in early Arabia 
(and in later times the shaitdn) and serpents throws 
light upon the serpent of Gn 3 as well as the of 
Is 6*. The jinn were considered to reside in ser¬ 
pents, and the name shaitdn is applied to a serpent.* 
Theyinn were not necessarily evil. Some might be 
well disposed to truth (l^oran, 46”), like the great 
male serpent whicli met Mohammed on the way to 
Tabuk (cf. Baudissin, Studien zur semit, Beligions- 
gesch. i. p. 279 IK). 

These illustrations from ancient Arabic belief 
enable us to understand the use of the Heb. for 
‘divine* (from ‘serpent*) and for ‘divina¬ 
tion * (2 K 17^^ 2l\ Dt 18*®. Lv 19*^«, Gn 30*^ 44*®). 
This association of the art of divination with the 
serpent arose from a variety of causes. This 
reptile springs mysteriously from holes in the 
earth with the hissing or wnispering sound char¬ 
acteristic of incantations (see MAGIC, vol. iii. p. 
210*^ and footnote), and with a fascinating power of 
the eye wliicli made it inevitable that a serpent 
should be regarded as the embodiment of a demon. 
Hence cunning and wisdom were ascribed to ser¬ 
pents (Gn 3*, Mt 10*®). Thus it was natural that the 
denom. Piol came to be employed of the sooth¬ 
sayer, who was considered to be demon-possessed 
(liKe the sorcerer or necromancer, and Syo). 

Both in Arabia and in ancient Assyria the desire 
to know the course of future events in their bear¬ 
ing upon the interests of the inquirer, more espe¬ 
cially with respect to the success or non-success 
of some enterprise, impelled him to find clues of 
information in the movements of nature, more 
especially of animals, since these were held to be 
possessed by demons. The Arabs believed that the 
animal is i.e. is subject to some higher 

behest, and has open eyes to see (like Balaam’s 
ass) when human eyes are without vision. The 
wolf, the dog, tlie hare, and the fox were omen- 
giving animals. Coining from tlie riglit hand, one 
of these animals would be hailed as portending 
good ; from the left, bad (Wellh. p. 201 f.). Birds 
were especially considered to convoy omens, viz. 
the raven, goose, starling, and hoopoe. The raven 
was the bird which heralded misfortune, especially 
the separation of friends from loved ones. 

The cuneiform records exhibit the wide preva¬ 
lence of a great mass of similar beliefs and prac¬ 
tices in Babi/lonift, but with this difference, that 
the omen-tablets mark the distinctions in special 
cases with a wearisome excess of detail which we 
do not find in the simpler civilization of the 
Western Semitic lands, Palestine and Arabia. 
The omens may be divided into different classes : 

(1) those concerned with days and heavenly bodies; 

(2) those concerned with the features of human 
childbirth and also with those of birth-giving by 
animals ; (3) omens concerned with movements of 
animals.—These will be found fully treated in 
Morris Jastrow’s instructive work, lidigion of 
Babylonia and Assyria, chs. xix. and xx. The 
following is a good examjde of (1)— 

* Sun and moon are seen apart {i.e. at different times); 

T}»e kinif of the country will manifest wisdom. 

On the fourteenth day sun and moon ore seen together ; 
There will be loyalty in the land, 

The gods of Babylonia are favourably inclined, 

The soldiery will be in accord with the king’s desire, 

The cattle of Babylonia will pasture in safety. 

On the fifteenth day the sun and moon are seen together ; 

A powerful enemy raises his weapons against the land, 

The enemy will shatter the great gate of the city/ 

Omens were likemse derived from the particular 

* IblU Is not 80 frequently employed in the sing, 

as the plur. form of »haUdn, which takes the place of jinn 
(plur.XWeUh. l.c. p. 167 footnote). 


day of the month on which an eclipse takes place; 
from the appearances or disappearances of the planet 
Venus (Isntar). In Kawl. iv, pi. 32, 33 we have 
a calendar of the intercalated month Elul. The 
deity is mentioned to which each day is sacred, 
and certain sacrifices are prescribed and precau¬ 
tions indicated. The 7th, 14th, 21st, and 28th 
days are called evil (limnu) ; see art. Sabbath, 
p. 319‘; and cf. Schrader, COT L p, 19 f., and 
Jensen in ZA iv. (1889) p. 27411’. 

(2) Varied forms of abnormal birth are specified, 
and the events which they portend— 

* If a woman gives birth to a child with the right ear missing, 
the days of the ruler will be long. If a woman gives birth to a 
child with the left ear missing, distress will enter the land and 
weaken it.* 

The abnormal features in the birth of young lambs were 
carefully noted and interpreted— 

*If the young one has no right ear, the rule of the king will 
come to an end, his palace will be uprooted, and the population 
of the country will be swept away. The king will lose Judg¬ 
ment, the produce of the country will be slight, the enemy 
will cut off the supply of water. If the left ear of the young 
one is missing, the deity will hear the prayer of the king, the 
kiiiff will capture his enemy's land, the palace of the enemy will 
be destroyed.* 

(3) The number and variety of cases here as in 
(1) and (2) are endless. 

* If a dog enters the palace and crouches on the throne, that 
palace will suffer a distressful fate. If a dog enters a palace 
and crouches on the coucfi, no one will enjoy that palace in 
jM?aco.* 

The colour of a dog that enters a palace or of the locusts that 
enter a house, will affect the precise form of good which is por¬ 
tended by the occurrence. 

The gods were constantly approached with ques¬ 
tions involving the future interests of the State or 
affecting the fate of a military campaign, Knud- 
tzon in his Assyr. Gehcte an den Sonnengott fur 
Staat und kbnigliches Hans, has devoted a careful 
examination to those questions addressed to hiamas 
the Sun-god, wliich are sliown to follow a fixed 
pattern. First we have a series of ^estions which 
the god is petitioned to answer. The god is then 
implored not to bo angry, and to protect the sup¬ 
pliant against errors unwittingly committed in the 
sacrificial rites— 

* O Shamash,.great lord, as I ask thee, do thou In true mercy 
answer me. 

‘ From this day the 8rd day of this month of lyyar to the Uth 
day of tho month Ab of this year, a period of one hundred days 
and one hundred nights, is the prescribed term for the priestly 
activity.* 

‘ Will within this period Kashtariti, together with his soldiery, 
will the oimy of the Gimirri, the army of tho Modes, will the 
army of the Manneans, or will any enemy whatsoever succeed in 
carrying out their plan, whetherliy stratagem (V) or main fon^e, 
whether by the force of weapons of war and Imttle or by the 
axe, whether by a breach made with war-machinery or bat tering- 
rams or by hunger, whether l>y tho powers residing in the nanie 
of a god or goddess . . . will these aforementioned, as many as 
are required to take a city, acttially capture the city Ivishsassu, 
penetrate into the interior of that same city Kisliaassu. . , . 
Thy great divine power knows it. . . . Will it actually come 
to pass ?' 

We observe that all possible contingencies are specified as In 
a lawyer’s deed^ and no loophole is left by wliich the deity may 
escape the obligation of a definite answer. (Sec Jastrow, p. 
S84ff.) 

How far Israel, and more particularly Judah, at 
the close of the 8th cent, became iiiiliienced by Bab. 
or Assyr. practices, it would be very difiicult to say. 
That the older and more highly devoloued civilization 
of the Euphrates and Tigris should have affected 
the Palestinian tribes at this time is surely more 
than possible. In the 15tU and earlier centuries 
B.o, that influence was powerfully felt through¬ 
out the Western border {mdt amurri), as the Tel el- 
Amarna tablets clearly testify, and it spread into 
Egypt itself. Moreover, we may infer from cer¬ 
tain indications that some influences from Bab. and 

* This expression is interpreted to mean that the priest Is only 
aaketl to nve a reply concerning the events of the hundred days 
specified in the text. 
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Assyr. divination not improbably found their way 
into the Southern kingdom. (1) We know that 
Ahaz was particularly susceptible to foreign re¬ 
ligious inllucnce, and did not hesitate to borrow 
from forei^ courts (2 K 20*^). (2) The 

embassy of Merudach - baladan shows that the 
relations between Judah and Babylonia were inti¬ 
mate (2 K 20^^**). (3) The pronenoss of Ahaz to 

alliance with Assyria at an earlier period may 
have opened the way for the entrance of Assyro- 
Babylonian traditions. (4) If we combine these 
facts with Is 2®, where reference is made to the 
superstitious tendencies which prevailed in Israel, 
and where these are ascribed to the * East,* we may 
lind the true clue to the meaning of this term ‘East.* 
I'he true reading here has been conjecturally re¬ 
stored by critics with some probability in the form 
onRP (D'pop) ’P 9 P ikSd o ‘for they are full of sooth¬ 
sayers from the East,* which harmonizes with 
the parallel clause that follows. Teman (Edom) 
also hod its soothsayers (Jer 49’, Ob®). Was the 
source Arabia ? 

presented parallel phenomena. Divination 
and tiie practice of occult sciences prevailed in the 

i dains of the Nile as much as in those of the 
Euphrates. In Egypt the division of time among 
the higher divine powers was carried to such an 
extent that even every hour of day and night 
was allotted to some goddess (though not to the 
superior deities). The character of the divinity 
determined the destiny of the period over which 
that divinity presided. By turning up the calen¬ 
dar of the (lays of the month it was thought 
possible to gain a glimpse into futurity, an<i decude 
whether a particular day was favourable or unfav¬ 
ourable ; what should bo done and what omitted; 
and what prospects awaited the child who was 
born upon it. Wo have an example of such a 
calendar in the papyrus Sallier iv. belonging to the 
19th dyn., in which there are instructions cover- 
inc several months of the year. We select the 
following in reference to one month— 

* 4th Paophi: unfavourahlo, {avourablo, favourable ({.«. of vari¬ 
able altfniflcance). By no means leave your house on this day. 
lie who Is born on this day, dies upon it through a contagious 
disease. 

‘ 5th —; unfavourable, unfavourable, unfavourable. By no 
moans leave your house on this day. Do not approocirany 
woman. On this day we should offer gifts to the god. The 
inajesty of the god Month was satisfied on this day. He who 
is born on this day will die of love. 

*9th — : favourable, favourable, favourable. The gods are in 

f :ladneB8, men in exultation. The foe of lid has fallen. lie who ! 
8 born on this day dies of the weakness of old age. | 

‘ 22nd — : unfavourable, unfavourable, unfavourable. Do not 
bathe in any water on this day. He wlio embarks on a vessel 
on the river on this »iay will be rent in pieces by the tongue of 
the crocodile.' * 

To what particular mode of divination allusion 
is made in Gn 44®, where the silver bowl with which 
Joseph practised the art is referred to, cannot be 
determined from an(dent Egyptian sources. It has 
been supposed that some form of KuXtKo/xapTcla or 
vdpofxavTcla was in the writer’s mind. The goblet 
was filled with water and the sun’s rays were ad¬ 
mitted, and, as the goblet was moved, the circles 
of light that were formed were closely observed 
(Tamblichiis, de mystcriis^ iii. 14), or the cup was 
marked with letters and a divining-ring touched 
them here or there, and conclusions were deduced 
therefrom (Amm. Marcellinus, 29); cf. Dillm. cid 
lor. These are, however, conjectures only. 

The word employed in the passages dealing with 
the story of Israel in Egypt for ‘ soothsayer * or 
‘ magician * (for the word ejmressed both) was obin, 
plur. D'Wn, Gn 41®* (E), Ex 7^^ S’* etc. 9*' (Pj, 

J)n 12® 2% variously rendered in LXX ^raoi5o(, 
<f>apfxaKol i^ijy7)Tal [in Dn 1*^ <ro<fn(TTalf Theodotion 
iTraoidol], The Heb. word is probably derived from 
iD^n, stylus for graving words, since the arts of the 
* Wiedemann, Die Religion der alien Aegypter^ p. 141. 


magician or soothsayer were based, in the more 
elaborate systems of Babylonia and Egypt, upon 
carefully written rituals. , 

Dreams.—In ancient A ra&tc belief sleep was con¬ 
sidered in a mysterious sense to be sacred, and 
subject to the control of demons.* ‘All Arabs 
reverence a man sleeping; he is, as it were, in 
trance with God ; in their households they piously 
withdraw, nor will they lightly molest him.*t It 
is not surprising, therefore, that the significance 
attached to dreams is a universal feature of anti¬ 
quity. The ancient Egyptians believed in the 
significance of the dream as the state of mind 
through which deities entered into personal re¬ 
lationship with men and gave them guidance. 
Thus Harmachis appeared to king Thothmes 
IV., when he rested in the chase near the Great 
Sphinx, and commanded him to have the statue 
dug out of the sand. A sure means of obtaining 
' a proplietic dream was to betake oneself to one of 
the temples that were sacred to divinities who 
vouchsafed oracles, and there sleep. The temple 
of Serai>is was one of the moat celebrated of these 
shrines, like the temple of ACsculapius at Epidaurus, 
where dreams were bestowed in which remedies 
were communicated against disease. Sometimes 
as a last resort magic was appealed to in order to 
extort the dream from the reluctant deity. Wiede¬ 
mann {Religion der alien Aegypter^ p. 144) cites one 
of the magical texts from a Gnostic papyrus of 
comparatively late date preserved in tlie Leyden 
Museum, entitled * A gat nodes' Recipe for sending 
a Dream,^ which runs thus— 

'Take a slaughtered cat, quite black, prepare a tablet, and 
write the following with a solutiori of myrrh and the dream 
which you wish to send, and put it into the cat’s mouth : 
Kcimi, Keimi, I am the great one who rests in the mouth 
Moinmom Thoth, Narmmbre, Karicha, Kenyro, Poanniathon, 
the holy lau ic6 iou a6oi who is above the heaven [other names 
follow] put thyself in connexion with N.N. about this the 
said dream]. If necessary, secure for mo N.N. through thy 
power. liOrd of tho whole world, fiery god, put thjself in con¬ 
nexion with N.N. Tharthar, thaniara thatha mormnom thana- 
botha [other names follow]. Hear mo, for I wiU pronounco the 
great name Thoth, whom every god reverences and every demon 
fears. My name corresponds to the soven (vowels) a o 6 i o y d 
iauddead ouefi 6ia. I named thy glonous name, tho name for 
all needs. Put thyself in connexion with N.N. . . 

Here we find soothsaying passing over into magic, 
to which it stands, as we have already explained, 
BO clo.sely related. The apparently meaningless 
combination of syllables which the magician em¬ 
ploys contains the names of deities. Compare the 
name SabaCth, borrowed from the Jewish Holy Scrip¬ 
tures, to which a mysterious potency was ascribed. 
These must be reproduced in their exact original 
form. No tran.slation was tolerated : not only did 
it render the charm inoperative, but brought down 
evils uiKin tho magician (cf. art. Magic, ad fin.). 

The Assyrians, like the Egyi>tian8, attached 
^eat importance to dreams. Of this we liave two 
interesting examples in tho Kassam - cylinder of 
ASurbanipal. In col. ii. 95 we are told that to 
Gyges, king of Lydia, Asur revealed Asurbanipal’s 
name in a dream, saying : ‘ Embrace the feet of 
Asurbanipal, king of Assyria, and thou shalt con- 
uer thy enemies by his name.’ On the same 
ay on which he haa seen this dream, Gyges de¬ 
spatched his horsemen to greet Asurbanipal and 
narrate it to him. Tho inscription goes on to state 
that from tha^t day forth he conquered the Kiin- 
merians, who had attacked the people of his land 
(lines 9^106).—The other passage occurs in col. v. 
95 tr. Asurbanipars troops feared to cross the 
Ididd, but IStar of Arbela appeared to them in a 
dream, and said ; ‘ I go before Asurbanipal, the 
king whom my hands nave made.’ Confiding in 
this dream, his troops crossed tho Idid6 safely. 

• Wellhausen, f.c. p. 168 fl. 

t Etoughty, Arabia Deeerta, vol 1. p. 24P ff. 
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It should be noted that one special branch of 
the art of the priest-soothsayer in Babylonia con¬ 
sisted in the interpretation of the manifold appear¬ 
ances in dreams. A considerable portion of the 
omen-documents in cuneiform consists of the rules 
laid down as to what the different features in a 
dream may portend. 

If a lion appears to a man, it means that a man will carry out 
his purpose. If a jackal, that he will secure favour in the eves 
of the gods. A dog portends sorrow ; a mountain goat, that the 
man’s son will die of some disease; a stag, that his daughter 
will die, etc. (Bezold's Caialoguet pp. 1487, 1438, cited by 
Jastrow). 


To this special function of the Babylonian temple 
officials we have reference in Dn 2*, where they are 
summoned by Nebuchadnezzar to discharge the 
perplexing task of not only interpreting but also 
of lirst recalling a dream wliich tlie monarch had 
forgotten (cf. Gn dl^^*)- is the proper word in 
Heb. for interpreter of dreams. 

Divine revelation through dreams constantly 
meets us in the OT (Gn 2(P-« 37® 

42^ 1 K Dn 2i» 7^ Nu 12®, Job 33'®, Jg 7^*, 
4 ind in NT Mt 1“ 2^®, Ac 23^' 27f®). Dreams were 
a legitimate mode of Divine manifestation, though 
we tiiid warnings against the dreams of false pro¬ 
phets, as against magic and soothsaying (Jer23‘‘^*®® 
29*^, Zee 10'^ Sir 34^- 2 .6.xt is wortlw of note that 
among the Hebrews, as among the Egyptians, im- 
Xiortanco was attached to the dreams which came 
to a man who slept in a sanctuary or sacred spot. 
Tlie dream of Jacob might be included among such , 
visions (Gn 28^*‘^“), since the scene was at Bethel, 
the renowned sanctuary. The dream recorded in 
1 K 3®*^® was vouchsafed to Solomon at the high 
XJace of Giboon, where he liad offered sacrifices. 

J ust as among the Arabs the art of soothsaying 
began to decline after tlie advent of Mohammed 
and the monotheism which he taught,* so among 
the ancient Hebrews the prophetic teaching from 
the 8th cent, onwards constantly declaimed against 
the arts of the soothsayer, and the burden of this 
prophetic Tbrali became embodied in legislation 
(Dt 18'®®^*, cf. Lv 2U®- In Is 2® we find mention 
of among the other modes of foreign Eastern 

suj^erstition with which Judah by the time of Isaiah 
had become familiar. But in this special case the 
original source probably lay at Israel’s doors, and 
the tradition was borrowed from the Canaanites. 
Of this we have clear evidence in Dt IS’’*, and 
in the ‘terebinth (oak) of diviners* (□'Ji’iyo Meo- 
NENIM) mentioned as a well-known sacred snot 
with a sacred tree (Jg 9®"^). There is a similar 
‘soothsayer’s tree’t (see MoKEH) mentioned in 
On 12® (n‘ 3 *iD To this we may find a parallel 

in the oaks of Dodona, sacred to Zens, whose 
rustling branches were supposed to utter oracles 
{Odyss, xiv. 328) ; cf. 2 S sK In Dt 18’® the ipyp 
stands in close conjunction with the ‘diviner oif 
divinations ’ (Q'Ppi? dP) 5) and the S7njp. The Greek 
equivalent of 'yp is K\r}6ovLj;6fjLevoSf meaning one who 
judges from omens (aXt^Si^v) ; cf. Is 2®. The ety¬ 
mology of the Hebrew Poel form pSy is not easy 
to determine. To connect it with py ‘ cloud ’ has 
no foundation in the known practices of the ancient 
Israelites. More probable is the etymology which 

connects it with the root which is in Arabic 


* For demonology and ooothsaying were cloMly interwoven 
•<08 in the coho of magic). Now, according to Mol>ammedan 
ideas, the devils after Mohammed’s advent were prevented from 
min>;ling with the sons of God and learning the secrets of 
heaven (cf. Satan and ref. to Book of Enoch). When so detected, 
the angels pelt them with meteorites and drive them away: 
see Sur. ad fin., 877^*; and cf. Wellbausen, Rested, p. 188. 
t It is by no means certain that the Heb. may not 


iw used generally for * tree,' like 


Syr. 


r * r * 


‘ to snuffie * (cf. the use of the Heb. Is 8’® 

29^); scarcely probable is the suggestion ot Well- 
hausen to regard this Poel form as a denominative 
fpm the subst. py ‘eye.* Cf. Nowack, Heb. Arch, 
ii. 274 footnote. The form of soothsaying which 
the word jpyp represents may have been akin to 
that which was practised by the Koman augurs or 
haruspices. In fact it is difficult to say how far the 
pNyp differed from the or primitive Hebrew ‘ seer,’ 
or from the op]?. As to the first, we do not know 
^yhat was his mode of procedure, whether it con¬ 
sisted in the examination of tlie entrails or general 
appearance of the victim in tlie sacrifices, as was 
done by the As.syrian priests (Jastrow, Lc. p. 337) 
and the RomanJ^^rw^Tuca? or extispices. Or it may 
have taken the form of observing closely the move¬ 
ments of animals, as was done by the Philistine 
diviners (D’ppp) in the case of the two cows yoked 
to the cart on which the ark of God was placed 
(1 S 6®®^’); or it may have consisted in observing 
the sounds produced by wind (as the sound among 
the tops of tne balsam trees in 2 S 5>^*) or the special 
action of rain or dew upon objects (cf. Jg 6®®®*). 

The 8th cent., as well as the 7th, witnessed the 
wide prevalence of these arts as well as that of 
necromancy (Is 8’®®^*)* Probably the Assyrian in¬ 
vasions and the disasters which they entailed drove 
the panic-stricken people to resort to abnormal 
practices of magic and sooth say in ig.* From Is 3® 
we learn that the soothsayer lield an important 
place in national life, and was regarded as one of 
the props of tlie social fabric. He takes his place 
by tlie side of the judge, prophet, and elder. The 
attitude of prophecy towards soothsaying was uni¬ 
formly uncompromising and hostile (Mic 5’®, cf. 
Jer 27® and Is 67®, this last passage being descrip¬ 
tive of the degenerate practices tliat still went on 
in Palestine after the return from the Exile). In 
Ezk 2D’®‘ we have a vivid description of the king 
of Babylon standing at the crossways, shaking the 
arrows {pcXofxavrcLa). We may assume that tliere 
were two arrows in the quiver, one bearing the 
name Jerusalem and the other Kabbah, and the 
result was determined by the particular arrow that 
was drawn out by the right liand or shaken out. 
He also inquires of the teraphim and looks into the 
liver. The reference to the teraphim is a Pales¬ 
tinian trait (the LXX yhvTTToU suggests rather 
than D'^'jn). Wlien we compare this witli Is 47®’’® 
with its closing references to the soothsaying, we 
can clearly see that tlio latter writer liau become 
yet more lamiliar with the practices in divination 
carried on in Babylonia, and portrays them witli 
remarkable vividness :— ‘ Thou art wearied with 
thy counsels ; yes, let them stand by and save you, 
tliey who divide the heavens, who gaze at the stars, 
announcing month by month whence tliey {i.e. the 
events) are to come upon you.* The account given 
in the earlier portion of this article of the omen- 
tablets of Babylonia and the calendars of the days 
of the month, with its lucky and unlucky days, 
clearly illustrates the accurate delineation given 
us in Deutero-Isaiah. The phrase ‘ dividers of the 
lieavens * contains a reference to 

the custom of the Babylonian astrologers of divid¬ 
ing the heavens into districts to take a horoscope 
(ci. Jastrow, Religion of Babylonia^ p. 369 ft.). 
See also art. Divination. 

Litrraturb.— This has been inclieated In the course of the 
article. The reader should consult art. * Wahrsagerei ’ in 
Uiehm’s Nowack’s and Benzinger’s Heb. Arch.; art. 

* Divination ’ in Encyc. Biblica ; Smend, AT Beiigionayeach. pp. 
76 IT., 118, 178, 196, 276, 290; W. R. Smith, ap. Driver on Dt 
18*®^*, and In Journal of Philoloyy, xiii. 273 ff., xiv. 113 ff. On 
Dreams cf, Brecher, Daa Transcendent ale . . . im Talmud^ 

55 87-47. Owen C. Whitehouse. 


* Cf. W. R. Smith, Kinship and Marriage, p. 308, In reference 
to the mystic placular rites of the 7th cent. b.o. 
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BOP. —A sop (Anglo-Sax. [soppn\, iTom supan, to 
sup) is a morsel of food soaked in liquid. Cf. 
Chaucer, Mardutntes Tale, 599— 

* And then he taketh a sop In fyn clarree.* 

The word was used by Tindale to translate \f/u)filov 
(from to feed) in Jn a?. 8o^ ^.he only 

occurrences of the Gr. word. (Wyclif had already 
used it in 13'-**'giving ‘bread’ and ‘morsel’ in 
the other places. 1’he Vulg. has huccclla in 13*''' 
but simply minis in and the Rheims follows 
with ‘ brcjKl ’ in ^ and ‘ morsel * in *®). The 
mod. iiHiaiiing, * some tiling given to keep quiet,’ is 
also found in early writers, as Howard, Cormnittce, 
iv. 1, ‘ Why, you unconscionable Rascal, are you 
angry that I am unlucky, or do you want some 
fees ? I’ll perish in a Dungeon before I’ll consume 
with throwing Sops to such Curs.’ 

J. Hastings. 

SOP ATE R {Hwirarpof, Soj)ater). —A man of Berma 
who in St. I’aul’a third missionary journey accom¬ 
panied him from Philippi (Ac 20^). He is called 
in the older MSS son of Pyrrhus. He was com¬ 
memorated June 25 and July 12. See also SosiP- 
ATER. 

80PE.— See the modern spelling Soap. 

SOPHERETH (iriyb; BA '^a.tpdpaOj "Zacpapadi, 
Luc. 'Aaotp^ptO ),—A family of Nethinim that re¬ 
turned witli Zerubbahfjl, Neh 7®^. In the parallel 
passage, Ezr 2*“*, the name appears as Hasso- 
phereth (nn^bn; B 'Aa€<f>ripady A 'A<7€<p6pa6, Luc. 
Aaii)ip4pe0)t and in V Eh 5^^ as A.ssaphion. 

SOPHONIAS. —The form in which the name of 
the prophet ZErHANiAii occurs in 2 Ea I^®. 

SORCERY.— The .subject of sorcery has already 
been treated in most of its aspects under Magic. 
There remain, however, certain features in this 
extensive department wliich are reserved for treat¬ 
ment in the present article. 

The wide prevalence of sorcery in pre-exilian 
Israelite life is only partially revealed in the OT. 
That the umlerlying motive of the Brazen Serpent 
in Nil 2P’® was the same as that of the winged 
colossal and hiiman-lieaded hulls or genii {lamassii 
or ImnaS^iif cf. tlie choruhini in Gn 3*\ and 
Schrader, C07\ nd loc.) whicli were set up at the 
door.s of the Assyrian palaces to prevent the acce.ss 
of demons, of ilisease, or other c alamity, seems to 
be fairly probable. In thin (connexion we must 
bear in mind the undoubted fact that the serpent 
was as.sociated not only >vith demons to whom a 
destructive power hcdoiiged (cf. Gn 3 and Is 14'-® 27* 
and Am 9^),* hut also with those endowed with 
beneficent powers. Mohammed held that serpents 
might bo inhabited by good as well as by evil 
yin?/, and among the ancient Greeks the serpent 
was held to be sacred to the healing god Aesculapius. 
Also, as Robertson Smith reminds us, the South 
Arabs regard medicinal waters as inhabited by 
jinn, usually of serjient form (/I’.S® n. IGS, cf. 172). 
On this subject interesting facts luue been col¬ 
lected by Baudissin, in bis Essay on the Symboli.sm 
of the Serpent, in Studien zur sent, Ecligionjt- 
gcsch. i. p. 257 tl‘. The brazen image of the serpent 
(m-yn^), worshipped in the reign of llezekiah, and 
the occurrence of the name NaVasli among Canaan- 
ite peoples, point to the prevalence of the serpent- 
cult. See NEHUSHTAN. 

Again, the law, to which the modern Jew pays 
so much deference, contained in l)t 6®* ®, involves 
an ancient belief in the magic potency of written 

♦ Here Gunkel {Seh^yfnng ti, CAao«) haa shown that we have 
remnanteof the old Babylonian chaoe-myth {TiAiniu, * dragon 
of the deep 


words and names, of which Lane {Modern Eayp^ 
tianSf 1871, i. pp. 7 If., 319 ff) gives valuable illus¬ 
trations. The ShcTnd, as well as the following 
precept, ‘And thou shalt love Jehovah thy God 
with all thy soul . . .,’ were to be bound as a sign 
upon the hand, and for frontlets between the 
eyes. They were also to be written upon the 
doorposts of the house and on the gates. The 
Jews in the pre.sent day use the name mSziUzah, 
which in the original Deuteronomic sense meant 
‘doorpost,’ for tlie small metal case which con- 
tainea a piece of folded parchment, upon which 
the words aforesaid were written, viz. Dt as 
well as Dt in twenty-two lines. This would 

be placed at the right of the entrance, on the 
iipjier part of the doorpost. Like an amulet in¬ 
scribed with words or names of mysterious potency, 
this piece of parchment was held to possess a 
magic and protective efficacy. See Edersheim, 
Life and Tunes of Jesus the Messiah, i. p. 76. The 
tUphillin or phylacteries, on the left arm and fore¬ 
head, are of like character (see art. PHYLACTERIES). 

Again we have an instructive example of the 
all-prevailing faith in magic in the case of the 
affiicted woman who came to Jesus in the midst 
of the crowd, believing that His garments were 
possessed of mysterious healing virtue (Lk 8^, see 
Plummer, ad loc,)* The same idea underlies the 
narrative of Ac 19*®, where we read that hand¬ 
kerchiefs and aprons were conveyetI from St. Paul’s 
person to the diseased, who were thereby cured, 
and the demons expelled. A man’s clothin" was 
.supposed to convey with it some charm or elhcacy 
from the owner. Mobammed was besought to 
give his shirt that a dead man might be buried in 
it. The character of the wearer and his clothing 
were identilied in some mysterious way. Prob¬ 
ably in this way we are to interpret the*reference 
to the mantle of Elijah (2 K 2****®, cf. ®), and such 
expressions as ‘ robe of righteousness,* * garments 
of salvation’ (Is 61*®), ‘of vengeance’ (59^^), etc. 
See Wellbausen, Eeste p. 196. 

In Arabia sorcery was even employed in digging 
for treasure. Doughty relates a story that a 
Moor, who was regarded as specially jiroficieut in 
magical arts, * sacrificed to the jCin in the night a 
black cock, and road bis spells, and a great black 
fowl alighted be.side him. . . . The earth rumbled, 
and rose as it were in billows, gaping and shutting, 
and in that earthy womb appeared an infinite 
treasure ’ {Arabia Deserta, ii. p. 103). But we hear 
even more frequently of counter-spells, whereby 
the demons were coerced or terrified into im¬ 
potence. And this specially applies to the various 
diseases which the jdn were supposed to inflict. 
The remedies are in almost every case magical in 
character, and were carried out by the physician 
called tabib or wise man, who was, in fact, a 
magician. The methods of the magic-healing art 
were the same as those of the sorcerer who worked 
the evil. There was stroking and rubbing of the 
part affected ; most frequently we have the tying 
of knots, spitting, and breathing. 

* A j’oung mother, yet a slender ^rl, brought her wretched 
babe, and bade me spit upon the i;hild’8 sore eyes. This ancient 
Semitic opinion and custom 1 have afterwards found wherever 
1 came to Arabia [cf. Jn 96]. Meteyr nomads in El Kasim have 
brought me bread and salt that I should spit in it for their sick 
friends.—Also the Arabians will spit upon a lock which cannot 
easily be opened' (Doughty, Arab, Des. i. n. 627). ‘Another 
time I saw Salih busy to cure a mangy theliU (riding-camel). 
He sat with a bowl of water before him, and, mumbling there¬ 
over, ho spat in it and mumbled solemnly, and spat many 
times, and, aftei- a half hour of this work, the water was taken 
to the sick beast to drink ’ (i6. ii. p. 164). 

This strange custom may be combined with 
the prevalent notion that the more repulsive and 
disgusting the remedies, the more efficacious they 
were. 
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*They will Cake of the uncleaii and even abominable, and say, 
dawd, *' it ie medicine/* These Bedouin give the sick to eat of 
the rakhain or small white carrion eagle. Upon a day I found 
a poor woman of our menzil seething asses’ dung in the pot. 
She would give the water to drink with milk to her sick 
brother ’ (Doughty, L p. 265). 

Ma^c clevises stranj?e remedies. The person of 
the kinjj; has a supernatural character (Frazer, 
Golden Bough^t i. p, 8ff.), and it is owing to this 
belief that we constantly find the royal personality 
or his family invested with a priestly function. 
Thus in Arabia it was believed that hydrophobia 
was to be cured by royal blood, i,e, not merely the 
blood of the reigning monarch, but also that of 
the royal family. Even sorrow for the dead had 
its magic renieay. Dust from the grave of the 
deceased beloved one was to be drunk, mingled 
with water; and the same remedy was employed 
as an antidote to love-sickness, for a man who was 
in love was held to be possessed or bewitched. 
By the spells of a sorcerer, too, lovers may be 
parted. 

It may here be remarked that the introduction of 
Islam did even less to destroy belief in magic than 
the growth of Jewish monotheism. We can only 
say in both cases (that of the Arab and of the Jew) 
that the belief in spirits entered, as Wellhausen 
says of the Arab (i6. p. 157), ‘upon another stage.’ 

‘ 1*116 old gods are dmjosed and degraded into the 
position of demons. Tlie latter thereby change their 
character and become hellish creatures, bitterly 
hostile to Allah and his heavenly surrounding.’ 
They became Satans (Shmtdns)^ with Iblts at their 
head, opposed to prayer and the cry of the muezzin^ 
loving uncleanliness and dirt, and therefore de¬ 
barred by washings and the burning of incense. 

Consequently sorcery was just as prevalent after 
Islam as before it. Mohammed placed the interior 
bark of tlie Samara tree on the arm of Dhul 
Bigfldain to render him invulnerable. Gum resin 
from tliis tree was constantly carried as an amulet. 
The ankle-bones of a hare are elFcctive to ward otl’ 
the jinn of the camp, the ghoul of the desert, and 
Satan himself. They are also eirective in quelling 
fever. Similar ellicacy belonged to the teeth of a 
cat or a fox. The magic of the knot-tying was 
encountered by the protective spell of the amulet. 
One species of amulet was called tangis (defiling), 
and contained dirt, bones of the dead, and other 
repulsive objects. Many amulets, however, con¬ 
sisted of ornaments, often precious stories, deemed 
on this account sacred. iBeir object seems to be 
to divert the attention of the demons from the 
wearer. Thus a mark on the face of a woman, 
or even tattooing, served this purpose; also the 
flagrant berries carried by children, the silver and 
gold plates worn by horses, and the bells carried 
by camels (cf. Zee 14^®), which diverted or scared 
away the demons by their sound. Cf. Wellhausen, 
Ueste\ p. 164 ff. 

Ancient Jewish magic, to which Blau has 
devoted a special treatise, presents many features 
which are analogous to those of early Arabia just 
described. Indeed it is by no means an easy 
problem to determine how much of the latter 
came from Jewish, Babylonian, and Aramaic 
sources, and how far the Jewish in turn became 
affected in very early times by Arabia.* There 
can be little doubt that the main source of Jewish 
tradition in magic and demonology, in and after 
the Exile, was Babylonia, and that Babylonia 
also influenced Arabia. 

The magical effect of spitting, to which Doughty 

* According to the Talmud {Sanhedrin 67fc, 91rt) the Arabs 
were regarded as endowed with magical powers. In the first 
passage it is related that an Arab sorcerer cut his camel in 
pieces and then restored it to life. In the latter passage it is 
Rtate<l that Abraham communicated to the sons of his concubines 
the unclean name, i.e. the names of deities potent in magic; cf. 
Blau, p. 48. and footnote 2. 


has referred (in the passages cited), was also an 
element in Jewish super.stition. But what is most 
significant in Jewish sorcery is the belief in the 
magic power of words and names which was held 
almost universally, in the time of Christ, by the Jews 
in common with other contemporary nations. Pas¬ 
sages from Scripture were considered to be espe- 
ci^ly effectual. These were constantly employed 
in bringing about cures. Thus the words in Lv 13^ 
yj; and also Lv D were considered efficacious, 
though forbidden by Bab and Kabbi Chanina 
{SarJiedrin lOla). Ex 1.5-^ was employed in heal¬ 
ing wounds ; but when, in addition to this, spitting 
was resorted to, this was regarded as a forbidden 
form of magic, and whosoever attempts it has no 
part or lot in the future life (Mishna Sanhed. xi. 1 ; 
Tosefta xii. 10). Of course special force belonged 
to the words, ‘For I, Jehovah, am thy healer.’ 
Unclean water has a magical influence, whicli can 
be increased or arrested by some incantation. 
Magic influence of a deterrent character was also 
attributed to iron. Iron has the power toward off 
evil spirits and to break spells. Spirits stand in 
fear of iron (cf. Blau, p. 159; and BerakhClh 
cf. Toseftawi, 1.3). The iron is cast between the 
graves, and the word had a is pronounced ; for the 
graveyard has always been the place where sorcery 
18 practised, since the spirits of the departed dwell 
there. Thither Canidia and Sagaiia, the sorceresses 
of Horace’s muse, repair in the moonlight {Sat. 
I. viii.); and Wellhausen [licste'^y p. 167) considers 
that close relations subsisted between jinn and 
spirits of dead men, the sjiirits of the departed 
becoming jinn. 

The Talmud gives special recipes for turning a 
had dream into one of good omen. One of these 
consists in repeating 9 verses (3x3) of the Bible. 
If a man sees a river in a dream, let him recite 
Is 66'* (in which peace is compared to a flowing 
stream) before he thinks of Is 59'® ‘ When the 
enemy comes like a river.’ It is dan^^erous to 
drink water on Wednesday or Friday night. If, 
however, one is compelled to drink it, it is recom¬ 
mended that Ps 29®"^® should be recited, where the 
voice of Jehovah is mentioned seven times and 
also the waters, and it is said that Jehovah is 
enthroned above the flood. 

Incantations were constantly employed in the 
art of healing. Most of these spells are derived 
from the teachers of the Talinuci, who also prac¬ 
tised the medical art. As the remedy was applied, 
the incantation was whispered in the ear of the 
patient. The head of the operating physician was 
anointed with oil, and, if any unhidilen or un¬ 
initiated person heard tlie spell, its magical power 
was lost. Two examples of these magical remedies 
may be found in art. Magic, vol. iii. p. 211, and 
further illustrations will be found in Blau’s mono¬ 
graph, pp. 72-77, 1661!., and Brecher’s Dow Tran- 
sce 7 ulcntalef Magie u, magischeHeilartcnim Talmud^ 
p. 198 ff. 

Sorceryy in the narrower sense of magic em¬ 
ployed with malignant or evil intent, would seek 
to accomplish such ends as causing one’s neigh¬ 
bour’s house to catch fire, bringing a hailstorm on 
his field, depriving his cows of milk, making his 
child die of illness, causing domestic brawls, or 
visiting himself with sudden death. In fact the 
ancients were accustomed to attribute all such 
disasters to a malignant demon, sorcerer, or 
witch ; and the possession of miy unusual physical 
or mental quality, especially an uncanny look 
about the eyes, would expose the male or female 
possessor of these characteristics to the unenviable 
reputation of being a sorcerer or sorceress. Esjie- 
cially old women of unusual ugliness were credited 
with dealings with the dark supernatural world. 
Even men distinguished by brilliant acquirements 
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or clever play would be liable to the suspicion of 
sorcery. 

The chief motives to sorcery were love and 
hatred, and the result was frequently death or 
unfaithfulness to the marriage vow. Magic was 
employed to win forbidden love. The chief means 
to compass this end was mandragora^ which was 
universally regarded as an erotic plant (hence the 
Heb. name D'Kin Gn 30'^'*)• R customary to re¬ 
cite verses f roin the Bible over this—a i)ractice which 
the Talmud forbids {S/iabbath 8b, 19). Tying of 
knots was sometimes resorted to in order to prevent 
childbirth. Cf. ^^o^an 113 (blowing on knots). 

Simon ben Jochai had the reputation of being a 
magician, and tradition relates that when he with¬ 
drew from his cave, after residing there for thirteen 
years, ho transformed every one upon whom he 
azed into a heap of bones; and it is r^orted that 
e destroyed a heretic in this way {Pcsikta 906, 
137a). 

Amulets were employed as prophylactics, i.e. 
as a means of counterworking the evil influences 
of witchcraft and demons. The to which 

Is 3^ alludes as one among the articles of feminine 
attire, may be considered to be this simply and 
solely. Those were not forbidden, though they 
partook of a magical character. It is only in cases 
where the amulets were heathen in origin that 
they were strictly forbidden. Thus in 2 Mac 12“*^ 
the amulets discovered on the slain came from the 
idol temi>le at Jamnia, and were on this account 
objectionahlo. The name by whi(;h the amulet 
was called in later Jewish literature is Mmid 
(y’.;;p). The kHmici is mentioned with the Uphilltn 
or phylacteries. Both were covered with leather. 
Similarly, the amulets of the Greeks and Romans 
were contained in mpsuleft {hnlh(n), Tlie Jewish 
amulet consisted cither of some inscribed object or 
of certain roots of plants, or, in some cases, of 
grains of corn bound up in leather.* It may here 
bo remarked, in passing, that every vegetable was 
sumK)Hed to have a subtle connexion with a planet 
in heaven (see Blau, p. 160 f.). Anything ottered 
with incense to the gods, or shavings from the 
Asherah tree, were consitlered to have a special 
healing virtue. Metal plates consisting of an 
upper and lower plate were constantly employed 
ns amulets. A pearl wrapped up in leather was 
regarded as a healing remedy for cattle. 

In all spells, charms, incantations, amulets, and 
other prophylactics, stress is always laid on the 
mysterious potency and sijmilicance of the name. 
Nomcn involves omen, ^anie to the ancient 
Semite involves reality and personal power. And 
the superstitious dread of tiio ancient Greek who 
cried €v<prjiJL€iTe at solemn crises or functions, and 
of the Roman who under like circumstances said 
favete Unguis, was founded on this same belief in 
the underlying dread potency of w^ords or names 
to summon forth catastrophes. To this tendency 
the eWmologizing ellorts and plays on words in 
the OT are probably due, viz. to the endeavour to 
discover in the name a clue to the underlying 
power that shapes individual destiny. ‘As his 
name, so is he,* says Abigail of her wronp-headed 
husband Nabal. ‘ Fool is his name, and folly is 
with him * (1 S 25*). The combination of the name 
of deity with a newborn child was therefore unite 
explicable. Even the names of angels in later 
Judaism, like those of individuals, contained the 
name of deity (^ 8 ), t.g, Micluiel, Raphael, etc. 
Heaven and earth are perishable, but ‘ Thy great 
name liveth and abideth for ever’ {Berakhdth 32a). 
Hence those names (especially of angels) which 
contain the name of deity possess a special potency. 

* On this eubjeot of unulets consult Winer, /tTTJSB 1. p. 56; 
Com. on On 364 and la ; Hamburger, RE, Supplem.*Band, 
U. pp. 8-11. 


Particular power was assigned to the mysterious 
tetragrammaton, which could be pronounced only 
on the Great Day of Atonement in the temple by 
the high priest. Hence it is called in the Talmud 
(in Aramaic name pro¬ 

nounced (cf. Pael K^*i9) then, and then only. This 
name later Judaism believed to have been inscribed 
on the wonder-working staff of Moses. The UMm 
no longer overflows when a potsherd engraved with 
the tetragrammaton is thrown into it. Ashmodai 
(cf. Apollyon), the prince of demons, was bound 
by a chain and a seal ring, on which was inscribed 
the Divine name {Gitttn 68, bottom). By mark¬ 
ing this name on the mouth of the idol calf of 
Jeroboam it was made to speak. 

This mysterious and potent name was designated 
in Hebrew as by the Greeks r6 6 if 0 fxa, also 
called dppriTor—on magic papyri (see Wessely) buopui 
KpvTvrbv KoX dpprfTou, or, as in the inscription of 
Hadrumetum (see art. MAGIC, and Deissmann, 
Bible Studies, 146 If., 196 IT.), t6 dyiou buofxa 6 ob 
(line 20), also rb KpvTrrbv ovo/JLa Kal Apprjrou 
duOpibiroLs (Dietrich, Abraxas, 195, line 7), or it is 
called tA reTpdypapL/iou 6yofia rb /JLV<TTiKbv. The 
Hebrew nm:, vn;, n; is reproduced in a variety of 
forms in Greek (see Deissmann, ib. p. 4). The 
manifold emjiloyment of the letters or the tetra¬ 
grammaton, as well as of the seven vowels 
a e 7 } i 0 V u), played a considerable part in magic 
papyri; and it is impossible within the space at our 
disposal to enter into the maze of details on this 
subject, which may be found in Blau’s treatise, 
pp. 141-146. 

The belief in the power of words, especially those 
of Scripture, is exhibited by the custom of repeat¬ 
ing a plirase, as, for example, the Shemd, or some¬ 
times in inverting the order of letters, as in the 
Gnostic gem referred to by Schwab {Vocahulaire 
de VAngclologie, p. 303), in which is inserted 
OyK\ia\i^, which is the expression xap '3 inverted. 
The belief underlying these inversions is that the 
reversal of the order ettects the retreat or over¬ 
throw of the demons and of the sorcery they em¬ 
ploy. According to Rabbi 'Akiba, special potency 
uelongs to the letters of the alphabet to which special 
meanings by acrostics were assigned. Thus 
I'D idV noK. 

Belief in the power of the evil eye was just os 
prevalent in Semitic lands as in those of classical 
antiquity. Especially were women with an ugly 
squint or strange look or contracted heavy eye¬ 
brows considered to possess powers of the evil eye 
(see art. Magic, vol. iii. p. 208*). 

Tradition ascribed the oelief in the power of the 
evil eye to Babylonia. Rab lived in Babylonia, 
where the evil eye is often found (Jems. Shabbath 
He**; cf. Baba meijsia 101 b, above). It is said of 
Hananiah, Mishael, and Azariah, that after they 
were delivered from the fiery furnace they fell 
victims to the many eyes which were fixed on 
them. According to Baba bathra i. 18, Joshua 
commanded the sons of Joseph to conceal them¬ 
selves in the wootl in order that they might not be 
overpowered by the evil eye (Jos 17*). Men of 
distinction were specially exposed to this evil. 
But the tradition prevailed that descendants of 
Joseph were exempt. Thus when the distinguished 
and handsome Raobi Jochanan was asked whether 
he did not fear the evil eye, he replied, ‘ I am of 
the seed of Joseph, who are not injured by the 
evU eye* {Berakhdth 20a, below). It was recom¬ 
mended as a precaution, if one is about to enter 
a town and is afraid of the evil eye, to place the 
right thumb in the left hand and the left thumb 
in the right hand and say, ‘ I am N. son of N., and 
am descended from the seed of Joseph.*^ Another 
preservative was to look on the left side of the 
nose. 
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Horses were preserved from the power of the 
evil eye by hanging a fox’s tail or a scarlet thread 
between the eyes. Cliildren were more frequently 

E rovided with amulets than adults, and those they 
eld in their hand (Shabbath 166, 616). ^ Children 
have naturally a weaker power of resistance to 
evil influence or fascination than adults. Hence 
an inscribed card or leaf {mTrdKiou) or other kind 
of amulet was hun^ around the neck. A Jewish 
anuilet would contain the letters of the name of 
Deity and various extracts from the Torah. It 
wouui also contain the name of the person to be 
protected. 

Even articles of furniture or vessels were pro¬ 
tected in this manner. Handles and ^pedestals 
were inscribed with the Divine name. Especially 
the bedstead was guarded in this way against en¬ 
chantment. The olessing in Nu 6**^“*® was intended 
to protect Israel against the evil eye. Indeed the 
Torah itself was designed by God as a defence 
against evil {Wayyi/cra rahba, c. 25, ad 
The magic of the evil eye is a topic avoided in 
the Mishna, and the attitude of orthodox Judaism 
towards the entire subject of sorcery was hostile, 
and in this respect coincided with the spirit and 
teaching of St. Paul, who regarded sorcery as 
belonging to the sphere of the ^y^pyeia roO Xaravd 
and (papfiaKla as one of the products (fpya) of the 
flesh (Gal 6-®). This attitude of Judaism rested on 
the ancient precepts of the Torah, even the most 
primitive code (Ex 22^®, cf. Dt 18^®) containing 
prohibitions and death penalties directed against 
sorcerer and sorceress. 

The causes of this ancient antagonism between 
religion and magic, which certainly existed, though 
far from universal, evidently lie in some funda¬ 
mental distinction between the two, which we have 
already endeavoured to elucidate in the opening 
pages of the art. MAGIC. The subject has been 
ably discussed in Frazer’s Golden Bough{\. p. 61 ft*.), 
but not with complete success, since the writer 
refuses to admit what the researches of Tylor and 
others have made clear, viz. that ancient culture 
in all its manifold forms rests upon a primitive 
basis of animism, an interpretation of life whereby 
man surrounded himself witli a cosmic society of 
personal agencies. Frazer considers that the few 
cases cited, ‘in which the operation of spirits is 
assumed, and an attempt made to win their favour 
by prayer and sacrifice,* are exceptional. ‘ Wher¬ 
ever sympathetic magic occurs in its pure un¬ 
adulterated form, it assumes that in nature one 
event follows another necessarily and invariably 
without the intervention of any spiritual or personal 
agency*^ The final negative clause of tnis sen¬ 
tence, which we have italicized, lacks historic 

E roof. The most ancient inscribed documents of 
uman life, discovered in Babylonia and Egypt, 
point to the opposite conclusion, that in man’s 
primitive condition magic was closely interwoven 
with a belief in gods and demons. That in some 
more recent examples of sympathetic magic the 
primitive elements of spiritual belief ;havo dis¬ 
appeared, and nothing apparentlyremains but 
the assumption that ‘in nature one event follows 
another necessarily and invariably,’ we may with 
certain limitations admit to be true. In some 
exponents of * modem science ’ we observe a similar 
process of the attrition of a belief in or recogni¬ 
tion of an ultimate Personal Cause which sustains 
‘nature’s unchanging harmony.’ But without the 
assumption of a prinntive belief in personal agen¬ 
cies, how can we explain the constant employ- 

* We say * apparently,* because missionaries from Oeotra! 
Africa, where magic abounds (we refer partioularly to the Rev. 
Harry Johnson), have informed the present writer that natives 
are very reticent with regard to their beliefs as to what under¬ 
lies thw praot^ Moreover, belief In spirits they certainly 
possess. 


ment of incantations and of formulae, spoken or 
written, as well as the close relations which in 
ancient culture undoubtedly subsisted between 
magic and religion, the priest combining in his 
own person the normal functions of worship 
with those of soothsaying and magic? But our 
criticism does not in reality obscure the illumin¬ 
ating value of Frazer’s statements, which we now 
cite. 

* Its fundamental conception is identical with that of modern 
science. Underlying the whole system is a faith, implicit but 
real and firm, In the order and uniformity of nature. The 
magician docs not doubt that the same causes will always 
produce the same effects, that the performance of the proper 
ceremony accompanied by the appropriate spell will inevitably 
be attended by the desired results, unless, Indeed, his incanta¬ 
tions should chance to be thwarted and spoiled by the more 
potent charms of another sorcerer. . . , The fatal flaw of magic 
lies not in its general assumption of a succession of events* 
. . . but in its total misconceptions of the nature of . . . tliat 
succession ... In ancient Egypt the magicians claimed the 
power of oompelling even the highest gods to do their bidding.’ 

Hence arose a radical conflict between magic and religion. 

*Th6 haughty self-sufflciency of the magician . . . and his 
unabashed claim to exercise sway could not but revolt the priest. 
Sometimes, we may suspect, lower motives concurred to whet 
the edge of the priest’s hostility. He professed to be the proper 
medium, the true intercessor between Ood and man, and no 
doubt his interests as well as his feelings were often injured by 
a rival practitioner.* f 

We may here briefly advert to tlie prevalence of 
magic and sorcery in ancient Greece and in ancient 
Greek settlements. Aristotle {Probl. xx. 34) refers 
to the superstition of the evil eye (pacrKalyu and 
^dffKayof, pa<TK(ivla through the d(p^a\y.bi KUKds). Tins 
particularly afl’ected children and cattle (Verg. 
EcL iii. 103). Theocritus (Idyll, ii. tliroiighoiit, 
and vi. 39) clearly proves how prevalent sorcery 
was in the beginning of the 3rd cent. B.C. A 
century earlier Plato (Hep, ii. 364 B) describes the 
wandering beggars and soothsayers who go about 
to rich men’s doors persuading them that they 
have power from the gods to avenge any man oa 
Ills enemies, and can induce the gods to do their 
bidding by certain enchantments and magic knota 
(^ira 7 w 7 atf xal Karadla-fxois), Herodotus (in the 6th 
cent.), ii. 181, tells the story of Amasis, king of 
Egypt, who believed he had been spell-bound by 
his wife Ladica. The Greeks benoved in and 
practised the magic KardSecrf^oi (xaraJ^o-eif) or knots 
as much as the Hebrews their (cf. Euripid. 
Medea, 1136-1230). 

These Karddeafioi (Lat. dirce) were inscribed oa 
their leaden tablets or on strips of papyrus or 
talc (Tacitus, Annals, ii. 69). The first actually 
known wore discovered at Athens in 1811 by M, 
Fauvel, and two years later, in the public ceme¬ 
tery of the Pirceus, by Mr. Dodwell. Recently they 
were found amoi^ the tombs in Cvprus (of the 
Ist cent. A.D.). The character of tne inscription 
or incantation which is scratched, is mainly as 
follows : * I bind with this spell (KaradQ) So-ana-so, 
his shop and all his property.’ In the formula 
employed on one of the two Athenian leaden 
tablets the writer binds over his enemies by name 
to Hermes Cthonius, Kdroxos, and Persephone. 
In the other we read ; ‘ I bind over such-and-such 
persons to thee, Onesime.’ Onesime may perhaps 
nave been the occupant of the tomb where the 
tablet was discovered. 

In addition to this method of writing the name 
of the enemy on a tablet and marking it with 
magical signs or characters, we have another, 

* We prefer to omit here all reference to Maw.' The belief of 

ancient magic in the uniformity of nature can only have been 
of a very partial and rudimentary kind, viz. in the limited fphere 
of practice. 

t Another contributii^ cause to the hostility of religion and 
of the priesthood towanu magic was morally justifiable. Ma^c 
and the popular faith In it armed the sorcerer with awful 
powers over nit fellow-men, which be often used for unsemnu- 
fous ends. ’Thus in early Borne we find a law in the Twelve 
Tables which forbids charming away a neighbour's orope by 
inoantations (exeoTUare), 
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wliicli at once reminds us of Babylonia (cf. Magic). 
A waxen imago of the obnoxious person was made 
and caused to melt away in order that that person 
might melt away likewise (symiiatlietic magic), 
('f. Verg. Ed. viii. 80; Horace, Sat, i. viii. 32; 
Theoc. Idijll. ii. 

There is good reason to suppose that these magic 
practices were introduced from Babylonia into 
Greece through Persia. ^Kschylus and Sophocles 
show no trace of them, but Euripides alludes to 
the 7<i77J and In Antiphon (end of 6th 

cent.) we read of a Iove-i)otion or (filXrpop, while 
Plato siieaks of magicians {Sipnp. 203 D) and of the 
Tliessalian wofiien who are said to draw down the 
moo n (U org. 513 A). 

Necromancy, or the special mode of obtaining 
aid or knowleilge by tlie conjuration of the dead, 
was a form of divination and magic w’liich may 
be appropriately treated under the head of sorcery, 
simaj the sorcerer or sorceress would likewise 
become the medium of communication with the 
departed sjurit. Necromancy is a practice which 
is linked to the belief in the continued existence 
of 8}»irits in the dark underworld or Shebl. Hence 
among the ancumt Greeks pcKvla, or the summon- 
ing of th<^ dead for interrogation al>out the future, 
])ccame locally associated with caves and volcanic 
regions, where communication, it was supposed, 
would bo easily establishe<l with the lower regions. 
Such a sj)ot, called peKvo/uavreiop or \pvxowofjLVcioPf 
was the lake Aornos in Thesprotian Epirus (Herod. 
V. U2), Jjike Av(nnus in Campania, and Tamarus 
in Laconia. Tlnu’c is, however, no clear proof that 
coniuration of the dead in Canaan was associated 
witn any special spot. It seems rather to have 
been associated with the personality of the con¬ 
jurer than with s])ccial places. Nevertheless we 
might expect that caves or dark snots, and more 
especially sepuhihres, would be selected by the 
Canaanite necromancers for the practice of their 
rites. 

The Heb. name for the sj»irit to whom the 
summons was given was 3 'in, a word which is prob¬ 
ably no other than that which is used in Job 
32^" for a skin-bag for holding water. The term 
would be applied to the spirit on account of the 
mysterious hollow sound which ho was supposed 
to make, as though speaking from some hollow 
cavity.* This 3'ia or spirit was considered to 
reside in the necromancer, who was for the time 
identihed with it. Tlie term properly used to 
describe the necromancer was or for the 

female sorceress We might compare the 

of Nah 3“*. 2 ^h nVyp is tlie term applied 

to the witch of Endor (1 S 28^), who summons 
Samuel from his grave at the request of Saul 
(vv. *“■*’*) and plays the part of clairvoyante as well. 

Anotlier ooscure term frequently combined with 
□’iK is and it is oxceeclingly dilhcult to say 

whether any actual distinction of meaning properly 
belonged to the use of either. The etymology of 
the latter word, corresponding to our English word 
wizard, suggests the divining function of the spirit 
inhabiting tlie necromancer, whereas 2 \h was rather 
a term wdiich indicated the ventrilomiizing and 
liollow tones of his utterance. The LXX usually 
render 3'ia or "h Sys by ^ 77 a(rT/)l^i^f?oy, once (Is 19^) 
by tK <pu)pQp; whereas 'ivy, which they hardly 

• This derivation is, however, disputed by Nowack and others. 
Ilitzig, in his Commentary (on Is roiinects it with the 
/ / » 

Arabio l. _» ! (».s. l. j U. reversus/uit\ and thus regards it 

as meaninff *roturniniar one.’ Cf. Baudissin, Sttid. zur temit. 
lieligiomijMch. I. p. 143 footnote. On the whole, we a^pree with 
Dillm. on Lv IQSi that the connexion with ’bag,’ is the 
most probable. The intei'pretation of the word as connected 
with and as simplifying ’ enemy (of Qod),’ is the least prob- 
aUs. 


understood, is variously rendered by reparo<rx 67 rot, 
^iraoiSds, and ypuxrHi^ {ypwpicrTifjs)^ and apparently in 
one instance (Is 19®) by 4yya<TTplp,v$os. In Dt 18'^ 
there is a curiously amplihed phraseology which 
ought not to be j^resseef, viz. ‘interrogator (^ 81 ?) 
of the a’tx,’ and the ‘inquirer of the dead* 
(□WT*?^ K> 1 ^). ' In this as in the preceding verse 
jv.io) ^0 have a fairly exhaustive pnraseology, but 
each term employed does not cover an altogether 
distinct conception, but is more or less a synonym. 

During the closing decades of the 8th cent., 
amid the dangers, apprehensions, and calamities 
occasioned by the Assyrian invasions, the people 
resorted in large niiniliers to these occult moflcs of 
inquiry. To this Isaiah refers in scathing terms 
of rebuke (S^^**^-). Instead of turning their faces 
heavenwards to Jehovah and to the words of the 
Torah committed to faithful propliets, many were 
saying in tliese degenerate days, ‘Consult the 
conjurers of the dead and the necromancers, who 
chirp and whisper, JShall not a people inquire of 
their mane,s* on behalf of the Jiving, of the 
dead?*t To this pitiful and degrading appeal to 
j»opular superstition the projihet replies in tones of 
thunder; ‘To the instruction and testimony!* 
The wide prevalence of necromantic practice is 
illustrated oy a vivid simile employed by the same 
prophet. In a beautiful and graphic oracle (eh. 
29) Jerusalem is threatened with all the horrors 
soon to impend over the city in the siege of Sen¬ 
nacherib: ‘ And thou shalt lie prostrate, speaking 
from the earth, and from the dust shall thy speech 
sound low, and thy voice shall be like a gliost (n'lK) 
from the earth, and from the dust shall tliy speech 
twitter’ (v.**). 

Thus the higher prophetic teaching was as 
hostile in its attitude towards necromancy as it 
was towards magic and soothsaying; and this tone 
of reprobation is echoed in the stem penalties of 
death denounced against it in (ho legislation, Dt 
(cf. 1 S 28®), Lv 19®^ 20«- L The attitude of the 
teachers in the Talmud is not so uncompromising. 
Though they regarded it as the work of the dovU, 
they believed in the validity of the art of necro¬ 
mancy {Berakhdth 59a**, Shahb. 1526). The dead 
can only be conjured in the iirst year,after burial. 
It is said of Kab that he even himself inquired of 
the dead (Baba nxe^ia 1076 ), 

LiTBRATURB.--ThiB hoB been indicated throughout this article. 
On Jewish magic Blau’s work is the main authority. On Greek 
magic consult Warre-Cornish’s Concise Diet, of Greek and 
Roman Antiq.^ ‘ Suporstitlo’; and Miss Macdonald In PSBA^ 
vol. xlli. (Feb. S, 1891), art. * InRorlptions relating to Sorcery in 
Cyprus.’ In this instructive art. there are useful citations from 
Wessely's Griechiache Zauberpapyri. A good illustration is 
given of a recipe for a KctreLhtrfAot taken from his edition of 
rap 3 'ruB Anost^l in the British Museum. On the subject of 
magic in general Frazer’s Golden Bought should bo consulted, 
ana A. Lang in Fortnightly Rev. Feb. and April 1901. The litera¬ 
ture has been indicated already in art. Magic, by reference to 
the exhaustive list in Schiirer, GJ iii. pp. 300-304. 

Owen C. Whitehouse. 

SORE.—This word is used freely in AV as adj., 
subst., or adverb. 

The Anglo-Saxon adj. «dr, meaning ’painful,’ develops a 
subst stir, meaning * a sore,* as that which caused the pain; 
from this 8ul>8t. another adj. was formed, adrig^ in the sense of 
’ sad.’ Sdr became in later Eng, * sore,’ as bdn became ‘ bone,’ 
hdm * home,’ etc. Sdrig became ‘ sorr^.' the double r being a 
mistake, due to a fanciixl connexion with the subst * sorrow.’ 
Between ' sorry ’ and ' sorrow ’ (Anglo-Sax. torg) there is no 
etymological connexion. 

Thus the adj. comes first, and its primary mean¬ 
ing is painful^ which is the only sense it now 
retains. Job 5*® ‘ For he maketh sore, and bindeth 
up* ( 3 'h^:, LXX dXyeXp woieT). But this literal 
meaning is rare, the word having early adopted 

♦ Comp, the similar use of in 1 S 28i*. 

t These verses (t.s. ao) are witnout adequate reason declared 
by Duhm and Cheyne to be non-Isalanio. 
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the tig. sense of severet grievous. The transition 
may be illustrated from Shaks. Tempest^ v. i. 288— 

* Ste^ih.—O touch me not; I atn not Stephano, but a cramp. 

Pros .— You'd be king o' the isle, sirrah? 

iStepk .—I should have been a sore one, then’— 

where there is a play on the word. 

Is ‘ In that day the Lord with his sore and 
great and strong sword shall punish leviathan* 
LXX T^V fidxaipa.j' dy lap) ; Ezk 14^^ 

* wlien I send my four sore judgments upon Jeru¬ 
salem * LXX rds TTOprjpds) ; Wis 10^^ ‘ In a 

sore contlict she gave him the victory* {dywpa 
hx^pdp); He 10^ ‘ Of how much sorer punishment, 
suppose ye, shall he be thought worthy?’ (Tr6(r(p 
X^l^popo^), Even when the reference is to suftering 
or disease, ‘ sore ’ almost always means severe 
rather than literally painful^ as Dt 28“ * With a 
sore botch ’ (yj ITv?). Ci. Udall, Erasmus^ i. 20, 

* Making the law more heavy and sore ’; Taverner’s 

BiblCf 3 Mac 3 * The kyng maketh a sore 

decree ’; Lk 15^^ Khem. ‘ And after he had spent 
al, there fel a sore famine in that countrie * (Xi/u^>5 
lax^’p^^)- 1*1 the passage just quoted Tindale and 

otliers have merely ‘ great(AV and RV ‘ mighty ’), 
and it is probable that the word ‘ sore ’ itseli often 
means no more than that. Cf. Is 24** Cov. * The 
earth shal geve a greate crack, it shal have a sore 
ruyne, and take an horrible fall.’ But this is 
most frequently seen in the adverb. 

The adv. ‘sore’ (‘sorely’ occurs twice) never 
means in AV lit. ‘ painfully,’ often, however, 
severely^ grievoiisly* as 1 S 1® ‘ And her adversary 
also provoked her sore ’ (oyyD} ; Mt 17*® 

‘He is lunatick, and sore vexed’ (/ca#cws vdax^i, 
RV ‘ sull’ereth grievously’). But the usual mean¬ 
ing is greatly, exceedingly (Germ, sehr), as Is 38®= 
2 k 20® ‘ Ilezekiah wept sore ’ bi,*p|n npq, 

JjXX tK\av<r€p'Vi^€Kia% KXavO/xf peydXcp), The adv. 

in Ileb. is often tr^ ‘sore,’ and <r<f>6dpa occa¬ 
sionally (1 Mac 2*^ 6« Mt 17®) in Greek. 

Of. Chaucer, Prologue, 148— 

‘ Of sinalo houndc8 had she, that she fedde 
With roested flesh, or milk and wostel-breed. 

But sore weep she if con of hem were deed, 

Or if men sraoot it with a yerdo suierte.’ 

The phrase ‘ lie sore on ’ occurs in Jg 14**. See 
Lik in vol. ii. p. 113. 

The subst. occurs rarely : Lv 13^-*®, Ps 38'^ (yw 
a plague-snot); Ps 77® ‘ ^ly sore ran in the night’ 
(n-jaj n;, RV ‘my hand was stretched out’); Is 1® 
‘ wounds and bruises and nutrifying sores ’ (rr^ 
nnip RV ‘festering sores,’ RVm ‘fresh stripes’); 
Lk 16®® ‘ full of sores ’ (elXxupdpos); 16®*, Rev 16®* ** 
i^Xfcos), J. Hastings. 

SOREK, The Valley of (pi'ib Snj; B 'AXa-cjp^Xtf 
A Xcifidppous '^u)p'f)x f vallis Sorec). —The valley or 
wddy (Heb. nahnl) in which Delilah lived (Jg 16^). 
Eusebius and Jerome {Onom.) connect the valley 
with Capharsorec, a village to the north of 
Eleutheropolis and near Saraa (2ac£p), that is, 
Zorah {SuPah), the home of Samson’s father. 
Capharsorec is now Khurbet Surik, to the north of 
Wddy Surdr, which is identified with ‘ the valley 
of Sorek,* and not far from Sur^ah. 

The Wddy Surdr is one of the groat features of 
Southern Palestine, It rises to the N. of Jerus,, 
near Bireh (Beeroth), and, running between Neby 
Samwil and Jerus., passes KuJdnieh and 'Ain 
Kdrim, It now becomes deep and narrow, and 
below 'Akdr is joined by Wddy es-Sikkeh, which 
rises in the valley of Renhaim, close to Jerusalem, 
and passes Bittir. North of Khurbet 'Erma (one of 
the sites proposed for Kiriath-jearim) it becomes a 

In the Scotch Litui^ *Bore ’ is changed into ’grievously ’ in 
the ' OommunioD ’—* whereas you offend God so sore in refusing 
this holy banquet.’ 

t The 'A\- probably represents the last part of N«x«A. 


narrow gorge with precipices on its northern side, 
and, a little lower, it emerges from the hill-country 
of Judah and enters the ShenhClah, or lowland. 
Here, in a fertile well-watered basin, it is joined 
W Wddy Ghurab, which, after passing Kuryet el- 
'Enab (another proposed site for Kiriath-jearim), 
runs in from the N.W., and by Wddy en-Najit, 
which comes from the south. On the northern 
slopes of the basin are Zorah and Eshtaol, and 
between them ‘ the camp of Dan’ (Mahaneh-dan), 
the early home and burial-place of Samson (Jg 13®* 
16®*). On the southern slope is Beth-shemesh J’ A in 
She7ns), prettily situated above the rich cornfields, 
and commanding a line view down the broad fertile 
valley which runs post the vineyards of Timnath, 
Makkedah, and Jabneel to the sea. 

The ‘ valley of Sorek * oilers an easy and natural 
line of approach to Jerus. and the highlands of 
Judah. The Philistines followed it in the days of 
the Judges and of David ; up it the kine, lowing 
as they went, dragged the cart with the ark to 
Both-snernesh ; and, at the present day, it is 
followed by the railway from Jafl’a to Jerusalem. 
In or near the basin, according to several authori¬ 
ties, were fought the battles in which the ark was 
taken by the Philistines, and in which the Philis¬ 
tines were defeated by Samuel (1 S 7). 

In Hebrew the word sotrk means a particular 
kind of vine, which pro«luc(id a purj>le grape, and 
* the valley of Sorek ’may have derived its name 
from the growth of this vine in the vineyards that 
covered its {PEEMem. iii. 53 ; G. A. Smith, 

; Cornier, TciU-Work, i. 172). 

C. W. Wilson. 

SOSIPATER {XunrlTTarpos, Sosipater). — In Ro 16®* 
called a kinsman of St. Paul, i.e. a Jew, and joined 
with him in greetings at the close of the E])istlo. 
The name is the same as SOPATEII (Ac 20^), and 
the two may be identical, as Jason, another of 
those mentioned in Ro 16®*, may be identical with 
the Jason of Thessalonica (Ac 17®); two Mace¬ 
donian Christians might naturally be with St. 
Paul at Corinth. The name Sosipater occurs in 
the well-known inscription of Thessalonica {CIG 
ii. 1967) giving a list of Politarchs, as also does that 
of Secundus (Ac 20*). For later traditions see 
Acta Sanctorum, June vol. v., June 25, p. 4. 

A. C. IIeadlam. 

SOSTHENES {XwaOlp’ns). — A name occurring 
twice in the NT, but under circumstances which 
leave it doubtful whether it denotes one or two 
persona. 1, In Ac 18*^, when the Jews at Corinth 
rose against St. Peal and brought him to the 
tribunal of Gallio, the proconsul of Achaia, and 
the latter, refusing to be a judge in questions of 
their law, dismissed them from his bar, we learn 
that ‘they all,’ i.e, the bystanders or assembled 
crowd, ‘laid hold on Sostlienes, the ruler of the 
synagogue, and beat him before the judgment- 
seav without interference on the part of Gallio, 
who, in his indifference to Jewish disputes, gave 
himself no concern. In the best critical texts the 
word ‘ all ’ {ndprei) stands without any defining 
noun, which has accordingly been supplied by the 
insertion, in some MSS, of an explanatory gloss, 
either ol TouSatoi, as though the assailants were the 
Jews, visiting the failure of their comi)laint on the 
head of their own leader, or often or and more 
feasibly orEXXr^j/es, the (predominantly) Greek on¬ 
lookers. Sosthenes, described as ‘ ruler of the 
synagogue’ (which see), was doubtless the chief 
representative and mouthpiece of the complainants. 
He was probably the successor in office oi Crispus, 
who hacT become a convert to Christianity (Ac 18*). 
The theory of Chrysostom, which identifies him 
with Cri^us, and ascribes his maltreatment to his 
being a Cnristian, is wholly arbitrary ; and hardly 
less so are the conjectures that he had been a 
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collea^tie in ‘rule* with Crispiis (see ‘rulers* in 
the plural, Ac 13**), or had presided over another 
syna;;ogue. 

2. In I Co V Sosthenos stands alongside of St. 
Paul in the inscription of the Enistlo. He is simply 
designated as ‘ the brother,* which would seem to 
imply that his person and Christian standing were 
well Know n to the readers of the letter, lie has 
been often identified with the synagogal ruler of 
Ac 18, who is assumed to have become a convert in 
the interval; but such an assumption is arbitrary, 
when the name was, confessedly, a common one; 
and St. Paul’s associate was now at Ephesus, not 
at Corintli. Many have assumed him to be the 
apostle’s amanuensis in the Epistle, to which he 
appends an autograph salutation (16^'); but he 
must have been something more than a mere 
amanuensis to be thus honourably co-ordinated in 
the superscription. Later tradition represented 
him as having been one of the seventy disciples, 
and as having become subsequently bishop of 
Colophon. William P. Dickson. 

SOSTRATUS (A Sc6<rrparoy, V ^6<rTpaTos ).—The 
governor of the citadel (6 rrji dKpoTrdXeus iirapxos) at 
Jerusalem, who in vain dernandexl, on behalf of 
Antioclius Epiphanes, the money w’hich Menelaus 
had promised to pay on being raised to the high 
]n iesthood in place of Jason, ‘2 Mac 4-^7 (liS). 29 ^ 

SOTAI ('s’lD and 'eb).—The eponym of a family of 
‘ Solomon’s servants,’ who returned with Zerub- 
babel, Ezr 2** (B 2are/, A and Luc. iJwra/) = Neh 7®’ 
(BA iSoi/rcl, Luc. Surrai). 

SOUL is throughout a great part of the Bible 
siniply the equivalent of ‘ life’ embodied in living 
creatures. In the earlier usage of the OT it has 
no reference to the later philosophical meaning— 
the animating principle, still less to the idea of an 
‘ immaterial nature ’ which w ill survive the body. 

‘ A living soul * in Genesis and other records is 
simidy an ‘ animated being,’ and the word is ap¬ 
plied enually to the lower animals and to man. 
when tue life is emphasized as human, it signifies 
life in the individual. This meaning it takes 
especially when is put in contrast with 

nn, wreOpa, ‘ spirit,’ w bicli then comes to signify 
the principle of life. In this waj ‘ soul ’ acquires 
more precisely the idea of the individual life in 
man, the Self, the h"go, altlmugh it may denote 
other aspects of man than the intellectual, and, 
in fact, is sometimes eciuivalent to ‘ heart ’ as 
w^ell as to ‘ mind ’ (see analysis below). In the 
NT the emphasis on the personality becomes most 
marked in such sayings of our Lord as Mt 16^** 
Mk 8“ 

ThtJ following^ is an analysis (abridged from Ox^. Heb. Lex.) of 
the usage of the Heb. tenns for ‘ soul ’:— 

1, nepheekf lit, ‘that which breathes,' ‘the breathing 
substance or being nnima (opp. basdr, ‘ flesh' [Dt 12 '-^, 

Is 1018 ], or be^en, ‘body* [Pa 8110]); itg aource of life Is the 
nishmath hayyim breathed into the nostrils of its bCisdr by Ood 
(On 27), in virtue of which man (ib.) becomes a nephrsh bdyyah 
[this expression elsewhere always of animals, On 120.24. so' 91 a 
h, le (all p), Ezk 47®: of. nepheth habayyah In Gn 121 910 (both 
P), Lv 1110 .46 ( 11 ) 1 . The life of the nejihesh resides in the blood 
(On 94 .5, Dt 12«- *4, Lv 1710 . 11 .19. 14 ), Nephesh is used for li/e 
itHcf/, 171 t., either (a) of animals Pr 1210 , or (6) of man Gn 44 ^, 
Ex 21®*, Lv 2417 $t al .: hence smite raortoll.v’ On 

3701 , Dt 194.1', Jtr 4014. 161 ; q npi» ‘take away life' 1 k 194, 
Jon 4«, Ps 8114, Pr 19|; S’yn ‘deliver life from 

death' Jos 2J3, Pg 33l» 6614f ; '3 toVp 1 8 1911, 2 S 19«g«af«r, 
1 K in Jer 48« 61«- 48, E*k 83®, Am 214.18, p, S948 1104 f ; 
'3 .T 19 * redeem life' 2 S 40, 1 K 1», Ps 84® 49I6 SS'O n® t ; 
'ili^ ‘keep life' Ps 26 ®o 9710, Job 2«, Pr 13* 16'7 IQU 22 * 7 . 
Nevhethf as the essential of man, stands for fAs man hiineeif^ 
and may thus paraphrase the personal pronouns, esp. in poetry 
and omats discourse: €.g. ‘ me' (Gn 49«, Nu 28'0, Jg lew. 

La 3*4), ij'^j^ja'tbee* (Is 484 61**), etc.; or it may represent 


the reflexive ‘self’: e.g. ‘myself’ (Job 9M), ‘thyself' (Dt 4®), 
‘ himself * (1 8 IS^- * 20''o; or it stands for ‘ person,' ‘ Individual * 
(cf. Eng. ‘souls,’ esp. in enumerations or collective expres¬ 
sions), Lv 2417, Nu 81*0, Dt 10*1 247 • and is used even of 
deceased persons, with (Nu 6®, Lv 21 ''), or (more usually) 
without (Nu 6* 611 9«. 7 1911. IS, Lv 19** 211 224, Hag 21*), r)Q. 
Nephesh is largely used for the seat of the appetites: e.g, 
n^yq '3 ‘ hungry soul ’ Ps 107®, Pr 277 ; in Is 6i4 it is said that 

* Sheol enlarged her appetite * (n^p^CJ 3 ‘rr)n); similarly it Is the 

seat of emotions and passions : e.g. '3 npia ‘soul desires’ (Dt 
1290 14 M, 1 8 218, 2 S 8*1, 1 K 11*7, Job 2318, Pr 184 2110 , Mic 71); 
1 ‘soul abhorreth’ (Lv 2011 * i®-*®.4*, Jer 141®); '3 '19 

* bitter of soul’ (Jg 18*®, 2 8 178, Job 3*o, Pr 81«). When used 
with Ubhdbh, ‘heart’ (in D), nephesh is assimilated in meaning 
to it, so 08 to include intellect and will as well as feeling (e.g. 
Dt 4*® 20l«, 1 K 84a, 2 K 23i»). See Hbart. 

2. tr. in AVof Job SO'® ‘ soul,’ means ‘ nobility ’ (RVm), 

i.e. ‘ honour ’ (RV). 8 . lit. ‘ breath,’ Is once in EV (Is 

6714) tr. ‘ soul.’ It is used in the same absolute way in Jos 1040 
and Ps 1606 (both ‘every breathing being’). 

The LXX and NT follows very closely the above usages 
of nephesh (see Greiner or Grimm, s.v.). 

The development of a double expression for 
man’s inner life [ypvxh* ‘trvevp.a) gives throughout 
the whole Ihble a usage which is often not much 
more than a vague parallelism, as, e.a.t in Is 2G*, 
Lk 1^®* Ph (KV). It undoubtedly, ho^vever, 
contains a hint everywhere of the antithesis be¬ 
tween the life-principle and the individual life. 
Wliere the two are set side by side, os in He 4*^, 
the actual relation subsisting oetween the ‘ soul ’ 
and its life - principle (‘soirit’) is brought into 
view. While in the older language of tho Gospels 
a-Lopa and appear as the two constituent parts 
of human nature (Mt 10“), there is in the Pauline 
usage a threefoldness : t6 TTvedpa the Divine life- 
principle, h individual life in w^hich the 

TTveOpa is manifested, t 6 aCo/ia the material organism 
vivified by the ypvxh (1 Th 6^). 

Where the most distinct antithesis occurs is in 
the use of the adjective or (^L^tfc6s). 

In the only places in which occurs in OT 

Greek (2 Mac 4**^ 14**) it means ‘ hearty.’ [In 4 Mao 
I®* something more purely psychological is meant, 
but this is hardly Diblical Greek], In the NT 
another interest comes in. In the six instances 
wiiere ^J/ux^Kbs occurs (not wholly Pauline), an 
altogether new antithesis is introduced. What 
is natural or human in the y^vx-h contrasted with 
what is Divine and divinely given in the irveOfia 
$eou. So that \f/vx^Kbs has acquired a meaning 
almost equivalent to ‘ carnal ’ or ‘ sensual,* by 
which latter word it is twice rendered in Av. 
But since the Trvtvfia and iryeu/xaTix^?, with which it 
is contrasted, is the Divine spirit in regeneration, 
it seems fair to render xf/vxi-Kbs ‘natural* as AV 
does in four of these places, and RVm in the other 
two (see 1 Co 2'* 1544 ^»«. 46^ Ja 3'®, Jude 1 *). Thus 
Christianity has enriched this word i/'vxix6s, adding 
to its psychological sense an ethical or even a 
theological significance. 

Additional NT instances of the use of ypvx^ in 
composition are A^i;x« ‘ soulless,’ or ‘ lifeless,’ 1 Co 
147 ; avfixl/vxoL ‘ of one accord,’ Ph 2* ; labyf/vxop 

* like-minded,’ Ph 2*® ; dlyf^vxos ‘ double-minded,* 
Ja 1® 4®. See also art. Psychology. 

J. Laidlaw. 

SOUTH.— See Negeb. 

SOW.— See Swine. 

SOWER, SdWING.— See Agriculture. 

SPAIN (SiroWa).—The S.W. peninsula of Europe 
was known to the Greeks as ^Bavepla or *I^rjplaj the 
latter name being derived from the river(tho 
modem Ebro). The Roman name was Hispania, 
The information of the Greeks about the country 
was somewhat vague. Gibraltar was one of the 
Pillars of Hercules, and Herodotus (iv. 8) speaks 
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of Gades {Tddeipa) as lying beyond these. Spain 
had been colonized in very early times by the 
Phoenicians. Strabo (i. iii. 2) refers to settlements 
beyond the Pillars of Hercules soon after the 
Trojan war. The country first comes into the 
clear light of history in connexion with its con¬ 
quest by the Carthaginians, a Phoenician people, 
between B.C. 237 and 218. In the second Punic 
war (B.C. 218-205) the Homans conquered that 
portion of Spain which had been subdued by 
Carthage, and divided it into Hispania citerior 
and Hispania ulteriory the Ebro being the boundary 
between the two. The northern and western 
parts of the peninsula remained unsubdued, and 
the conquest of them proceeded only gradually. 
It was greatly advanced by the operations of 
Pompey and Caesar, and was finally completed 
under Augustus, who divided the country into 
three provinces, Bfstica in the south, Tarraconensis 
in the north, and Lusitania (the modern Portugal) 
in the west. Tlie first-named province was sena¬ 
torial, and the other two were imperial. 

The mineral wealth of Spain is greater and more 
varied than that of any other country in Europe. 
Copper, lead, and quicKsilver are abundant, and 
silver and gold are also found. It was the mines 
of Spain which gave the country its chief value 
for its ancient colonists and conquerors. 

The river Bcetis (Guadalquivir), and also the 
surrounding country, had the name ^apr^pcrabsy 
which was derived from that of the inhabitants 
(Turti) (Herod, iv. 152; Strabo, III. ii. 11 fl.). 
With this locality the of the Hebrews is 

generally identified (but see Tarsuish). 

The other Scripture references to Spain are few, 
and in all of them H^iraylay a form of the Roman 
name, takes the place of the older Greek ones. 

1 Mac 8® refers to the Roman conquest, and to the 
acquisition of the gold and silver mines. On his 
third Missionary Journey the Apostle Paul formed 
the purpose of extending his evangelistic labours 
into the lands west of Greece. In writing to 
the Corinthians from Macedonia he indicatea his 
intention of preaching the gospel in * the parts 
beyond ^ them (2 Co 10^®); and in writing a little 
later from Corinth to Rome he explaineu his pur¬ 
pose as specially including Italy and Spain (Ro 
15^.2®). Whether he ever carried out this inten¬ 
tion as regards Spain is a matter of much dispute, 
and the question is important only from its con¬ 
nexion with that of the authenticity of the 
Pastoral Epistles. St. Paul certainly did not 
visit Spain nefore his first Roman imprisonment. 
On the hypothesis of his liberation and second 
imprisonment he m^ have done so at a later 
time. The Pastoral iJpistles themselves only refer 
to his journeyings in the eastern part of the 
Mediterranean ; but if the fact of his liberation be 
admitted, credence may be given to the statement 
of Clement of Rome (1st hip. i. 4), that the apostle, 
before his martyrdom, preached the gospel ‘ to 
the extremity of the west* (M rb r^pfia rijs dij<r€w^), 
Clement’s expression naturally suggests Spain, 
and the Muratorian Canon shows that the apostle’s 
visit to Spain was an accepted tradition of the 
Church before the end of the 2nd cent. It says 
that Luke in the narrative of the Acts omits 
‘ profectionem Pauli ab urbe ad Spaniam proficis- 
centis * (see Paul, voL iii. p. 714*). See, fuither, 
Lightfoot, Clementy l.c., and Biblical Essays, 423 If., 
where the whole of the evidence is collected. 

James Patrick, 

SPAN,— See Wkights and Measures. 

SPARROW (n’ley ^ippdr), —There is only one 
passage where the context makes it reasonably 
certain that the house sparrow is intended by 
pippdr (Ps 84^ [LXX <n-poi/^lov], where AV and i 
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RV both tr. ‘ sparrow).* The ‘ pippdr alone \ipon a 
housetop* (Ps 102^ [LXX yvKTiKbpa^]) may also be 
this bird. It is true that this is one of the most 
gregarious of birds, and that it is usually seen in 
large flocks, flitting from branch to branch, and 
from the ground to the roofs of houses and stables. 
Rut it happens sometimes that a single bird 
perches alone on a branch or on the roof. The 
fact of its generally sociable habits would make 
this tlie more phenomenal and illustrative of the 
loneliness of the psalmist. The attempt to identify 
it with the blue thrush Petrocossyphus cyaneus, 
Boie, is strained. If it does not re/er to a solitary 
house sparrow, it is probably intended to indicate 
any small solitary bird. In addition to the above 
two passages, Rv tr. pippdr ‘ sparrow,* in Pr 26® 
[LXX 6pv€a]y unhappily, for the sparrow never 
wanders. Elsewhere in the 40 or more passages 
where it occurs, both Eng. VSS render it bj 
‘bird* or ‘fowl.* In some of these passages it is 
doubtless generic for small birds, corresponding to 
the Arab, 'u^ftir (Job 41® [LXX 6 pveov]y Ps IP 
[LXX <TTpov6Lov']y etc.). It is also used for such 
birds as are caught by fowlers (Pr 6® 7^, Am 3® 
[LXX in all three which would exclude 

the house sparrow, as it is notoriously far too 
cunning to be so taken. The Arabs have a pro¬ 
verb, ‘ the chlri (house spaiTow) cannot be taken 
with bird-lime,’ applying it to persons who are too 
shrewd to bo entrapped by guile. Zippdr is also 
used generically for birds, and even for birds of 
prey (Ezk see Fowl). The meaning of the 
Heb. root to tivittcr or chirp, which caused its 
original application to the passerines, has been 
overlooked in this broader application. The con¬ 
siderable number of LXX renderings shows this. 
The NT (TTpovOlov (Mt Lk 12®* ’^) refers to the 
sparrow Passer doinesticus, L., or two closely allied 
.^)ccies, P. Italica, Vieill., the Italian sparrow, and 
A hispaniolcnsisy Temm., the Spanish sparrow. The 
latter is found in great abundance in the Jordan 
Valley, where it breeds in Zizyphus bushes. The 
house sparrow is so familiar tliat any allusion to 
its habits would be superfluous. G. E. Post. 

SPARTA.— See LACEDAiMoxiANS. 

SPEAR.—The spear of antiquity was a near 
relation of the sword. The primitive knife might 
be fitted with a short handle and become a sword 
proper, or be mounted on a pole and become a 
spear; hence possibly the doubt wliether tlie 
hopupala (see SwoRD) was a s>vord or a spear. 



BRONZK HPRAR-niCAD FROM TBLL EIj-IIBSY (LACUIBU). 

(By kind pennisslon of the FEF), 


The spear-head was of flint or bronze (see the 
illustrations in Bliss, Mound of many Cities, pp. 
36, 37) or of iron (1 S 17’; Bliss, pp. 100, 107). 
E^ptian spears (perhaps only for hunting and 
fi^iin^) have been found made of wood throughout. 

Diflerent kinds of spears were :—1. The Javelin 
(rtT 9 men ): RV of Jos (AV ‘ spear *); 1 S 17* 
(AV ‘target’); v." (AV ‘shield*); Jer 6^ (EV 
‘ spear *); 50^® (AV ‘ lance *); Job 39“ (AV ‘ shield *); 
41 &iai] (ijy rushing of the javelin *; AV ‘ the 
shaking of a spear *). This weapon was for casting. 
In the Heb. Sirach (46*) kiddii preserves the refer¬ 
ence to Jos 8^®, which is lost in the Gr. j^ptpala (EV 
‘ sword *). 
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2. The lance ronxahy cf. Arab, rumh)^ perhaps 
a lighter weapon than the spear proper. In 1 K 
l^'^rdmah is tr"' in AV ‘lancets* (‘ lancers* in the 
earlier editions). JSee, further, Driver’s note on 
J1 3*0. 

3. The spear (proper)—once a tr. of pp Icayin (2 S 
21*0, ^vhere H. P. Smith accepts the emendation 

kohhci ‘helmet’); generally, liowever, the 
rendering of hdntih. This (heavy) spear was 
used probably in close array, when an army was 
drawn up shield touching snield, and with spears 
at the charge to repel a threatened attack. Prom 
this array champions advanced to issue their 
challenges (1 S 17^** ^^), and back to it upon occasion 
they retreated. In Ps SS**** the Psalmist seems to 
think of himself as such a champion defeated and 
retiring. The hdnith was used by Haul (1 S 22 ®) as 
a ‘ sceptre * shebhe^^ the shepherd’s staff). ♦ The 
cutting up of the spear (Ps 40®) is a sign of the end 
of war. The two parts of the spear were the 
‘stair* or butt (f^y ‘wood,* 1 S 17^ 2 S 

21*®; or po hcz ‘ arrow* or ‘ shaft,* 1 S KUhihh) 
and the ‘ head * (n^n^ lahebheth or 20 ^ lahabh 
* llame,* Job 39^). 

In NT ‘spear* representsX <^?7 (Jn 19®^[theonly 
occurrence], Vulg. lancea). In Jn 19®® P. Field 
{Notes on the Translation of the NT, pp. 106-108) 
points out that wepLOlures corresponds with 

the wepiOcls Ka\6.p.(p of Mt 27^; accordingly, re¬ 
viving an old conjecture, he suggests i/a-a-ip irept- 
OiuTti, ‘putting [a sponge] upon a spear * (i>(r(r 6 s = 
pilnm); certainly ‘a sponge upon hyssop* is a 
dillicult phrase to explain. 

W. Emery Barnes. 

SPEARMEN. —1. Incorrectly for /*:diie4,‘ reeds,’ 
in the phrase njq nifi hnyyath Icdneh, ‘ the company 
of spearmen,* Ps 68 ®® [07®*] AV (similarly Pr. Bk.); 
KV ‘ the wild beast of the reeds* [LX.V roU OrjploLS 
TOO xaXdgou], i.e. i)robably the crocodile or the 
hippopotamus (cf. Job 40®*) as the symbol of Egypt. 
2. For ^f^Lo\Afiov^ ^Ac 23®® EV; Vulg. lancearii), 
Lachmann, following cod. A and the Peahi^ta 
(IjLiu^O 4 ^ reads here 3e^o/3oXoi/s, ‘riglit- 

handed slingers.' E. Egli {ZWlli xxvii. pp. 20, 21 ) 
jiroposcs to take the word in a passive sense (5e^io- 
Xa/?of, sic proi)aroxytoiie, ‘ reetd ca])tu 8 ’), ‘ left- 
handed slingers* (cf. Jg 20*®). See Blass, in loc, 

\V. Emery Barnes. 

SPECKLED BIRD.— Jer 12 ® (only). If the MT 
of this passage (n’Jjy a ’29 e^yn 'nJjqj yuy 6 D:yn) is 
correct, the tr. can hardly be otlier than ‘ Is mine 
heritage unto me (i.e. to my sorrow, a dativus 
cthicus [Cheyne, ad loc.]) (as) a speckled bird of 
prey ? Are (the) birds of prey against her round 
about?* (so, substantially, liV). The people of 
I.srael is comj)ared to a bird 0 / prey, just as, on 
account of its hostility to Jehovali, it is comj>ared 
in V.® to a lion. But as a speckled (yuy, cf. Jg 6 ®®) 
bird attracts the hostile attention of other birds 
(Tac. Ann, vi. 28; Suet. Cwsar, 81; Pliny, JIN 
X. 19), Israel becomes a prey to the heathen (so 
Cheyne, Keiiss, et al.). Cornill (in SBOT) alters 
the text slightly, changing into (originally 
proposeii by Graf) and pointing the n of the second 
e'yi as the art. instead of the interrogative particle. 
This does not seriously affect the tr., which would 
now be ‘ Is my heritage a speckled bird of prey, 
that the birds of prey are aj^ainst her round about ? * 
It need scarcely oe said that the rendering ‘mine 
heritage is unto me the ravenous hyama^ (see art. 
Hya!:na) cannot be obtained from the present text. 
It is a fair question, however, whether the MT is 
correct. The LXX lias, B (nr-^Xaiov valt/rj^ (‘ hymna’s 
den,’?s=yiy niyp), A <rxT^\atov Xriariby (‘robber’s 
den ’). Siegfried • Stade suggest yiy n£>"<{p ‘ torn 
(prey) of the hymna.* J. A. Selbie. 

* cr. PauBaniM, ix. 40. 11, where it le said that Atfainemnon's 
ancestral was also called Hfiv. 


SPELT.— See Rye. 

SPICE, SPICES.— Three Heb. words ore so 
translated in OT. 1. O'po fatnmim. This is a 
generic word (perh. loan-word from Arabic) for 
odoriferous substances. It is used alone in Ex 
30®^ (LXX i]5u(rjjLaTa), and with nqbp kd(6reth= 
‘ incense ’ in Ex 30^ {<rtnf9€To^) 40®^, Lv 4^ 16*®, 
Nu 4*® etc. {<T\jpd€<ris = *composition'). In the first 
passage cited is a list of three of the substances 
included under this heading. Of these, two are 
known, galbanum, a gum resin, and onycha, the 
operculum of a Strombus i for the third see 
Stacte. 

2. h(lsdm{Cdk 6* RVm ‘balsam,* LXX dpw- 
fidra), bbsem, besem, pi. b6sdmtm. A 

list of some of the aromatics included under this 
generic name is given in Ex 30®® (LXX ijbua-fjLara) ; 
myrrh, cinnamon, calamus, and cassia, and with 
two of them, cinnamon and calamus, besem and 
hosern are construed as adjectives, to denote sweet¬ 
ness. Such are spoken of as a sign of wealth (2 K 
20*®, 2 Ch 32®’), and were given as tokens of royal 
favour (1 K 10® etc.). They were objects of com¬ 
merce (Ezk 27 ®®). Asa was laid in a bed of spices 
(2 Ch 16** AV; RV ‘ sweet odours *). Some nave 
supposed that the expression ‘and they made a 
very great burning for him* indicates that Asa 
was cremated. As the previous part of the verse 
says, however, that tney buried him in the 
sepulchre, and laid him in a bed of spices, the 
better explanation of the burning is that it was a 
bonfire in his honour. Such fires are favourite 
expressions of popular enthusiasm on feast days in 
Bitde lands. Spices were stored in the temple 
(1 Ch 9'®), and used for the purifying of women 
(E.st 2*®, Ca 4*® etc.). ‘ Mountains or spices * (Ca 8*®) 
may refer to the hillsides around Jerusalem, where 
were Solomon’s Botanical Gardens, containing 
beds of spices (5*® 6®). Besem and bbsem may 
have signified originally the same as their Arab, 
cognate bashdm — iXio Balsam of Mecca tree, Bal- 
samodendron Opobalsnmutn, Kth., whifdiis defined 
in the Arab, lexicons as * a certain kind of odor¬ 
iferous tree, of sweet taste, the leaves of w’hich, 
ounded and mixed with henna, blacken the hair.* 
'his confines it to a single tree or group of trees 
(see Balm). But the analysis of the use of bosem 
and besem given above, with the fact that a special 
word ^6ri is used for Mecca Balsam, makes it 
evident that these two words are not to be taken 
in any such restricted sense, but to be understood 
generally of aromatics, which would be a better 
translation than that of our Eng. VSS ‘ spices.* 

8. nK3^ n6kuth. This was a substance or sub¬ 
stances carried by the Ishmaelite traders from 
Gilead to Egypt (Gn 37®®), and of which Jacob 
sent some as a present to Joseph (43**). It is asso¬ 
ciated in both passages with balm and ladanum 
(see artt. on tliese words), and, in the latter, 
with honey, pistachio nuts, and almonds, which 
were products of Gilead proper. Home have sup¬ 
posed ntikd'th to be the same as the Arab, naka'ath 
or nakdath. This is defined as a plant similar to 
the tiirthith. The latter is defined by Avicenna 
as—‘ Pieces of rotten wood, with an astringent 
t.iste ... it is said that they are brought from 
the desert. Its medicinal properties are astringent * 
(ii. 183). The plant is defined in the dictionaries 
as ‘ a slender, oblong plant, inclining to redness, 
serving as a stomachic, included among medicines 
... a plant of the sands, similar to a fungus . . • 
having no leaves.* This corresponds, with con¬ 
siderable accuracy, to the characteristics of Cyno- 
morium coccineum, L., a parasitic, leathery plant, 
of the order Balanophoracecc, with a crimson, 
club-shaped spadix, 3-4 in. long, and J in. to 1 in. 
thick, borne on a cylindrical stalk. It grows in 
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Band on the coast, and in the salt marshes of the 
interior. We have been unable to find in the 
Arab, dictionaries sufficient authority for the tr. 
‘gum tragacanth’ (RVm Gn 37^) lor naka'aih 
and ndkaath. Moreover, the tragacanth boars 
no resemblance to the above description of the 
ttirthUh, It has also a special ^ name kethtrd, 
which is defined as ‘ a liquid exuding from a tree 
in the mountains of Beirfit and Lebanon.’ This is 
undoubtedly the mim tragacanth^ which exudes 
from a number ot the mountain species of Astra^ 
gains in Syria and other parts of the Orient as 
A» gummifer^ Lab., A, echinus^ DC, etc. The 
genus Astragalus is represented by over 120 
species in Palestine and Syria. We are inclined to 
reject the idea of any connexion between n-akdath^ 
nakdathy and nUkd'ih, If by the former two were 
meant the Cynomorium coccineumy it would not 
have been an article of commerce important in the 
Egyptian trade. Could it be proved, which we 
believe impossible, that they meant tragacanthy 
the same remark would apply. The quantity 
exuded from all the Astragali of Lebanon and 
Ilermon would not load a dozen camels. We 
have no reason to believe that it was ever more 
abundant. We incline, on the authority of the 
LXX in both the above passages (^u/i/a/Aa), to 
render the word n^MHh ‘ perfumes * or ‘ aromatics,* 
which better expresses the Gr. than ‘spices,* and 
corresponds to the grouping of articles enumer¬ 
ated. See, further, Oxf. Ileb. Lex* ^.v., and 
Literature there cited. 

As to niikdtk (2 K 20'® = Is 39-), the meaning 
is uncertain, although the context demands some¬ 
thing like ‘treasure.* Possibly the word is of 
Assyr. origin (see Oxf, lleb* Lex* s.v.): read then 
VO'?;. 

Spices (dp(JjiJ.aTa) are mentioned in NT in con¬ 
nexion with the burial of our Lord (‘Mk* 16', Lk 
23»® 24', Jn 19^). In Rev 18'® RV tr. dfxwpop by 
‘spice,’ m. ‘Gr. amomum.^ 

G. E. Post. 

SPIDER,— Two words are tr** ‘ spider * in AV. 1. 
'akkdhtsh (Arab. 'ank(xhut)y dpdxvrjy aranca* 
In both the passages in which this word occurs (Job 
8'^, Is 69®’ ®) the allusion is to the gossamer web of 
the spider, as an emblem of frailty and speedy 
destruction, Bildad declaring that the hope of 
the wicked is as the spider’s web (m, ‘ house’; cf. 
hciVanknhdt in Arab.), and Isaiah saying that the 
tenuous web cannot be wrouglit into a garment. 
The number of species of spiders in Palestine and 
Syria is very large. 

2 . shndmtth (Pr 30^®). This word, from an 
obsolete root sdmamy ‘ to poison,* refers to 
some noxious, reputedly poisonous creature, which 
is probably some species of lizard (so RV; see, 
further. Toy, ProverbSy ad loc*)* The LXX saXa- 
/Swrr/s signifies a newt, gecko, or spotted lizard. 
The latter may be the abu b^rei§ of the Arabs. 
Stellio in the Vulg. signifies the newt or gecko. 
Several species of lizards frecpient houses, as the 
gecko, wall lizard, green lizard, etc. See Chamel¬ 
eon, Gecko, Lizard. G. E. Post. 

SPIKENARD (^"14 nerdy vdpSos, nardus ).—A 
fragrant, essential oil, from Nardostachys Jata^ 
ma'tisiy DC, a plant of tlie order VoterinnaceeSy 
CTowing in India. The shaggy stems, branching 
from tlieir base, resemble the tail of an ermine. 
The perfume is procured from this part of the 
plant. It is called by the Arabs Sunbul Hindiy 
the Indian Spike. It is mentioned 3 times in the 
OT (Ca 1*® 4'®* [pi. n&rddim] '^), and once in the 
NT (Mk 14® II Jn 12®), where it is called vdpSof 
•wvjTLKii, The root meaning of piHic is fluid. AVm 
gives * pure * or ‘ liquid nard,* and RVm ‘ genuine * 
or ‘liquid nard,’ or considers that pistic may be 


a ‘local name.* As the perfume is an oil, the 
etymological signification is eminently appropriate, 
and should be retained. The Romans used it in 
this state for anointing the head. It was exceed¬ 
ingly valuable (Jn l*c.)y that used to anoint Jesus* 
feet being worth about £12. Pliny gives 100 
denarii as the value of a pound of it. That used 
for our Saviour must liave^en of a very superior 
grade. The tests of genuineness given by Pliny 
are lightness, red colour, sweet smell, taste wliicn 
leaves a dry sensation but pleasant flavour in the 
mouth {HN xii. 26). G. E. Post. 

SPINNING. —The notices of spinning in the Bible 
are very meagre, being found only in Ex 35®®* P (njp 
‘ spin,* and nitpg ‘ yarn ’) and Mt 6®®, Lk 12®^ {vtideiv ); 
but the art is implied in many other passages, such 
as where the curtains and hangings of the taber¬ 
nacle are mentioned; and the various garments, 
the materials for which must have been spun. 
The description of the virtuous woman in Pr 31'‘'’®* 
includes it as one of her chief accomplishments 
(vv.'®*'®); and the Heb. women were certainly 
skilled in working the spindle, as is evident from 
the articles which, acc. to P, they prepared for the 
tabernacle (Ex 35®*'*). They used a hand-spindle, 
such as was in use in Egypt, and such as the 
women of Syria and Palestine still employ. This 
consisted of a whorl or hemispherical disc of wood, 
amber, or other material, for steadying the motion 
of the pin which passed through the centre (Wilkin¬ 
son, Anc. Egyp. i. 317, ed. 1878). The Egyp. 
spindle was over a foot long {ib* ii. 171, 172), and, 
tnough generally of wood, was also made of rushes 
and palm-leaves. The distafl’ was no doubt em¬ 
ployed, but the word so tr** in Pr 31'® means more 
properly the whorly or tlie spindle itself, (See 
DISTAFF). 

In Egypt men as well as women engaged in 
spinning, but among the Hebrews women only are 
mentioned in this connexion. ’I’he materials they 
used were wool and flax (Pr 31'®), goats’ hair (Ex 
3.5®®), and possibly cotton, whicli was known in 
Egypt (Wilkinson, ii. 159). Even silk may have 
been used (cf. Ezk 16'®*and Pr 31®-'), as Kenrick 
{Pheen* p. 246) says that raw silk was brought to 
Berytus and Tyre by the Persian merchants, but it 
was too rare to have been much employed. Raw 
silk is spun quite extensively at present by the 
Syrian women, and tliey use the spindle to fill up 
leisure hours much as Western women do the 
knitting-needle. H. Porter. 

SPIRIT. —Besides its use for the Supreme Spirit, 
—the Spirit of God, the Spirit of the Lord, the 
Spirit of Jesus Christ, the Holy Spirit, the Spirit 
of truth, etc.,—this word is occ,asionalIy used for 
the extreme opposite, as wedfia daifioviov dsaOdprov 
(Lk 4®®). Then there is its secondary use for an 
influence, or power, as ‘ spirit of error * (1 J n 4®), 

‘ spirit of the world * (Eph 2®), ‘ of bondage ’ and ‘ of 
Bonship* (Ro 8'®), etc., yet often witli a refer¬ 
ence to the spiritual personality controlling these 
influences. But the main use of it is psychological, 
where it is immensely indebted to the Bible and 
to Christianity. Indeed it may be said to be an 
expression created by Christianity. 

Two Heb. terms are tr. in EV 'spirit.' 1. nn, lit. *wind* 
(so often in OT); used of the breath of life (rfia/Ji hayyim) 
wldch animates God’s creatures, Gn ttH 71 * (both P; cf. ntsA- 
math hauyim In 2 ^ [Jl); the mediiitn ot consciousness, 1 8 80H, 
Jg Job 9 I 8 ; the scat of emotions, 1 K 21#, Is SO*, Pr 16'*, 
Ezk S'l, Jos 2" (courage; and so 6i Pr ISK is 67'»); and of 
intelligence and will, Ezk 203a, pr lO** 21® 24'®, Dt 230. Job 20»: 
of an mexplicablc or uncontrollable impulse, Nu 6'-*. w, is 1914 
28* 29'0 877, iiofl 4'® 64. When used with reference to God, rHab 
is used ot the brooding (n^ni^) and creative activity ot His spirit 
(On 1®, Ps 104*0), which imparts itself to men with the result of 
capacitating them for the performance of extraordinary deeds, Jg 
0*4 (Gideon; 14*' i® (Samson), and is specially noted as fitting t^e 
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prophets for their work, Is 48^8 6931. Hos 97 (the prophet is 
* the man of the spirit’), Ezk 1171 (and often). See. more fuliy, 
voi. ii. p. 402 ff.; and add Schultz, ii. 242 IT. (249 on distinction of 
nn and B'Da); Wendt, Notioneg camis et spiritut quomodo in 
VT adhibeantur ; Drig^gs, ‘ The uses of nn in OT * in JDL^ 1001, 
p. 133 ff. (synopsis of passages arranged and translated). 

2. 2 is twice in EV (Job 264, Pr 20'-i7) tr. * spirit.* Its lit. 

meaning is * breath.’ See, also, under Soul. 

The LXX and NT xvivfjLtt follows the usage of rila^. In the 
two passaj^es (Mt 143fl, Mk 649) where occurs, the 

AV tr. 'spirit* is reiilaccd in ItV by 'apparition.' 

So far as it depends on pJiysiological suggestion, , 
in all the languages ‘spirit* is the same,—the 
inhaling of the ‘ breath,* and so * wind,’ and more 
remotely ‘ life,’ and so is closely allied to ‘ soul * 
which depends upon a similar physiological 
derivation. In one respect the two words soul and 
spirit (Utter widely, irptvpa is far less than con¬ 
nected with the life of man in the Greek claasics. 
TTvtvpa. is never used in classical psychology for one 
of the elements of man’s inner life, whereas 
is invariably so used. Indeed it is one of the chief 
distinctions of biblical from all other psychology 
to give rrvtvfjici the supreme place as an element in 
the life of man. Only in the LXX and in the 
NT has irv€vixa the sen.se of a spiritual being, 
or refers to man in his higher inward aspecds. 
Thus it is a good example of the language-building 
and enriching power of the Bible religion. The 
suggestion d('pends mainly upon two biblical ideas, 
viz. the attrilmtion of spirit in man to Divine gift 
or creation (Ec 12’), and the parallel or analogy 
between ‘s[)irit* in man, and the Divine Spirit 
(1 Co Ko 8^«). 

Sutticient attention has already been called to 
the frequent and intimate as.sociation of the two 
terms ‘ Soul * and ‘ Spirit ’ (see art. Soul) occurring 
so often in the Bible as nearly parallel psycho¬ 
logical expressions ; yet each implying all tlirough 
the characteristic distinction: ‘soul,’ the individual 
and personal life; * spirit,’ the principle of life. 

There is another antithesis, more peculiarly 
Pauline, of the * spirit ’ over against the ‘ flesh/ 
The more obvious antithesis of ‘body ’ and ‘spirit’ 
(Ja ‘2’*^^) is upon jmrely natural ground. But the 
Pauline i.s a moral distinction, and belongs to 
specijilly Christian doctrine. It occurs chiefly in 
tnose passages where St. Paul is describing the 
conflict of the old nature, or the ‘ old man * as he 
calls it, with the new nature or the new man. 
Human nature, as it comes to any one through the 
(rdpL manifests itself in the <rc£pL is determined by 
it, and called after it, comes to stand in contrast 
with ‘spirit’ (7r#/eP;ua), the Divine nature, or the 
divinely originated and sustained new nature. 
Thus adp^ came at length, in distinct and pre- 

3 osed antithesis to Tn/eOjua, to signify the sinful 
ition of human nature, and in sucli a manner 
that this same edp^ mediates or ettectuates tliat 
sinfiil condition— the adp^ dpapTla^, * the flesh deter¬ 
mined by sin ’ (Kq 8^). In this antitliesls there is 
progress or intensilication in the meaning of Trvivpa 
as well as of edp^, 'rho irvtvna in man, which i.s 
the element originally created by God, and which 
ought to rule or govern his wlio'le nature, is used 
by St. Paul for the new nature divinely originated 
in the Christian, so that a direct antithesis is 
brought out between ‘ flesh ’ and ‘ yvirit,* and 
everything TrvevfjLaTiKbv^ spiritual, is a Divine pro¬ 
duct or creation, according fo that new nature. 

This use of TrpevfxariKdv for everything determined 
or influenced by the Divine irvfOga ex tends beyond St. 
Paul’s writings, and is quite general in the Epistles 
of the NT. Tliere is the ‘spiritual house’ (or>cos wpev- 
nariKbf, 1 P 2®) because * built up of living stones’ ; 
‘ spiritual sacrifices,* t.e. ofierings fixed or determined 
by the Spirit (ib.) ; ‘spiritual under.standing* (Col 
I*); ‘spiritual sonps* TsevyuariKaf, Col 3^*); 

‘spiritual food, drmk, rock’ {pp^pa, irdpu, Tfrpa, 


1 Co 10®* ^). In two sets of passages St. Paul con¬ 
trasts it with ypvxLKhv (1 Co 2^^ 15**'^), There is 
one curious exception from this Pauline use of it 
for divine, viz. Eph 6^® rd wvevfiarLKd rrjs irovjjplag:=z 
* wicked spirits,’ or something equivalent. 

There is another antithesis in which St. Paul 
places it as contrasted with vovs or avveais, where 
the intention plainly is to contrast the action of the 
‘ understanding * in man with that of spiritual or 
ecstatioimpul.se even in a Christian (1 Co 14^^*^®). 
It is also once or twice opposed to ypdpjiat where 
inwardness or reality is tne thing to be brought 
out (Ro 228 76 ^ 2 Co 3^). 

There are two things mainly noticeable and dis¬ 
tinctive in this biblical use of * spirit.’ The flrat 
is the habit of biblical writers to explain the 
‘spirit’ in the natural man as the product or 
creation directly of God, and as accounted for only 
by the direct contact of man with the Almighty 
in his origin. This is peculiarly prevalent in the 
OT (Gn 2’, Is 42®). Then there is the assertion of 
a parallelism and communiiiation between the self- 
conscious, inner life of man—his spirit—with the 
Spirit of God (1 Co 2»^* Ro I’hilem 2 ®). 

There is a foundation laid in this way for the 
whole spiritual life of man, and e.specially for the 
renewed and redeemed life of wliicli, according to 
Christianity, he is made a partaker. 

See also art. Holy Spirit : for ‘ unclean [or evil) 
spirit’ cf. art. Demon, vol. i. p. 593; for ‘familiar 
spirit* art, SORCERY, p. 606 ; for ‘spirits in prison* 
see vol. iii. p. 795. J. Laidlaw. 

SPITE.-— Like Despite (which see), ‘spite* 
means in AV ‘injury’ (rather out of contempt 
than malice). It occurs only Ps lO^'* ‘ Thou be- 
holdesb mischief and spite’ (cyj, properly ‘vexa¬ 
tion’). Cf. Child’s Ballads^ v. 299 — 

• Day and nk^ht ho’ll work my spiijht, 

And hanjfcd I shall be.* 

The adv. ‘ spitefully ’ is used in the same sense ; 
the phrase is ‘ entreat spitefully,’ Mb 22**, Lk 18®® 
{vppL^u), RV ‘ entreat shamefully ’), 

J, llASTINOR. 

SPONGE (AV spunge, airdyyoVf ^ongia ),—The 
medium by which vinegar or sour wine was carried 
to the mouth of Jesus on the cross (Mt 27"*, Mk 
15®®, Jn 1928 ). Tliis well-known substance is a 
porous, fibrous framework, composed of a material 
called keratodc^ invested by a fleshy covering and 
lining of amoeboid bodies. Sponges grow only in 
sea water, near the coast, and mostly in the 
warmer seas of the globe, although some kinds are 
found even in tlie polar regions. Sponge lishin" 
is a considerable industry along tlie coasts of 
Syria, Asia Minor, and the Aegean Sea. The 
divers go out in row-boats or sail-boats, a short 
distance from the shore; they then strip, and 
holding in their hand.s, high above their head.s, a 
heavy stone attached to a rope, fill their che.sts 
with air, and then plunge, stone downmost, and 
I so rapidly reach the bottom. They often dive to 
a depth of 60 ft. or more. They then walk or 
creep quickly along the bottom, holding the stone 
to steady themselves, and tear the sponges oil* the 
stones to which they are attached, and put them 
into a netted bag hung around their neck. When 
they are exluiiisted they jerk the rope, and their 
companions quickly haul them to the surface. 
Few can stay under water more than 60 seconds, 
none as long os 100. Their occupation usually 
develops emphysema, and other aiseases of tho 
lungs, from which they are apt to die early. 

G. E. Post. 

SPRING.— -See Fountain, vol. ii. p. 62. 

SPY.— See Espy, vol. i. p. 767. 
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STACHTS (StcIxus).—-T he name of a Christian 
greeted by St. Paul in Ro lb**, and described as 

* my beloved.’ The name is rare, but found among 
members of the Imperial household {CIL vi. 8607). 
He is commemorated Oct. 31, and later legends 
will be found in Acta Sanct,^ Oct., vol. xiii. p. 687. 

A. C. Headlam. 

ST ACTE The Heb. word occurs 

twice : Ex 30^ (cf. Sir 24'®), LXX <rraicTiJ, Vulg. 

! stactCf RVra opohalsamum ; Job 36^ (LXX araydpes, 
Vulg. stillce, both of which signify Mrops,* and 
refer to water). The Heb. nd^aph ( = Arab. 
na^af) sic^iifies to drop or distil. As the exuda¬ 
tion of all gums is in drops, the etymology does 
not help us. But it is evident from the context 
in Exodus that a fragrant gum is intended. 
Many identify the o-raifri} here mentioned with 
the gum from the lihneh {=storaXf see PoPLAR). 
But ^rraKT'fi means primarily myrrh. Myrrh, how¬ 
ever, is mentioned oy its proper nanienb mJr (v.®*), 
coimled with wnicn AV tr. ‘ pure,* and 

Kv*Solving.* The LXX tr. this expression by 
dp0os (T/JLiypTfs ^KXeKTTj^; Vulg. primce myrrhcB et 
electee. Dioscoridcs describes two kinds of stacte, 
one of which is pure myrrh, and the other made 
from storax and fat. It is unlikely that any such 
inferior compound as the latter would be used in 
making the sacred incense. It is most likely 
then that ndtdph, and its LXX and Vulg. equiva¬ 
lent stacte, refer to myrrh in drops or tears, which 
is the purest form. G. E. POST. 

STAFF.~See Rod and Sceptre. 

STAGGER. —In Ro 4^® ‘ stagger * has the mean¬ 
ing of ‘ stumble,* and so literally * waver* (as RV), 

* He staggered not at the promise of God through 

unbelief’ (oiJ dieKplOri). Tindale uses the stronger 
form of the same word, ‘ He stackered not *; 
Rhem. is the first to use ‘stagger.* The word is 
of Icel. origin, strakra, freq. of staica, to push. Cf. 
Mt 2H' Rlicm. ‘Amen, I say to you, if you shal 
haue faith, and stagger not, not only that of the 
figtree shal you doe.° J. HASTINGS. 

STALLION (Httwos els dxelap, only in Sir 33®).— 
Most of the horses used for ridin" and driving, and 
many of those employed as paclc animals, in the 
East, are entire. Geldings are made only of the 
inferior breeds. 

STANDARD.— See Banner and Pole. 

STAR. —The Bible treats the stars as the noblest 
work of the Creator (Ps 8® 19', Job 25®, Wis 7^), 
insisting on their brightness (T)n 12®), their height 
above tlie earth (Is 14'®, Ob Job 22'®), and 
especially their number (Gn 15® 22'^ 26^ Ex 32'®, 
Dt 1'® 10®® 28®®, Jer 33f®, Neh 9®®, He 11'® etc.). 
They are sometimes poetically represented as living 
beings (‘sang together,* Job 38^; ‘fought against 
Sisera,* Jg 6®®), and the darkening of the stars is 
treatod as a sign of coming distress (J1 2'® 3'®, Am 
8®, la J.3'® 34^ Ezk 32’^-», Mt 24®®, Mk 13®®, Lk 21®®, 
Rev pass.). But they were created by God (Gn 
I'S Am 6®, Ps 74'* ISb’, Job 9’, Sir 43®) to give 
light (Gn 1'®, Jer 31®®); He gave them tlieir paths 
according to fixed laws (Jer 33®®, Job 38®®), and 
they are subject to Him (Job 9^ Is 45'®, Ps 147^ 
Bar 3®S Ep. Jer ®®), who calls them by their names 
(Is 40®*). It follows that star-worship is rigorously 
forbidaen (Dt 4'® 17®* *); though introduced by 
Manasseh (2 K 21*, cf, 23^* ®*" ; Am 5®* does not 
necessarily imply its existence at an earlier date, 
cf. Driver in Smith, DR, art. * Amos ’), and several 
times mentioned at a later date (Zeph 1®, Jer 7'® 19'® 
44'^, Wis 13®), it is always spoken of with reproba¬ 
tion (cf. also 2K 17'®* Jer 44^*®’). On the sources 


of this star-worship among the Jews see W. Lotz 
in Herzog, RR® xiv. 694. For the stars known to 
the Israelites and for astrological views see Astro¬ 
nomy AND Astrology ; for the star of the Magi 
see Magi. P. V. M. Bknecke. 

STATER.— See Money, vol. iii. p. 428'’. 

STEALING.— See Crimes and Punishments, 
vol. i. p. 622^ s . ‘ Theft,’ and Man-STEALING. 

STEEL is a form of iron intermediate in com¬ 
position between cast iron and wrought iron, and 
combining the most useful properties of both (see 
Iron). The word occurs thrice in AV for 
(2S 22®®, Job 20®^ Ps 18®'), and once for 
(Jer 15'®). In these cases the reference is not to 
steel but to brass (so RV) or bronze (see Brass). 

‘ Steel * appears in RV only in Nah 2®, wliere it 
is the translation of (AV ‘ torches *). The 
word occurs nowhere else, but its Arabic and 
Syriac cognates have the meaning of steel, or iron 
of tine quality. The ‘ fire* or * flashing’ of steel in 
this passage may be understood either ol the appear¬ 
ance of the metal-plated chariots themselves or 
of the glitter of the ‘scythes’ attached to their 
wheels. Against this latter supposition is the fact 
that such scythes are never represented on Assyrian 
chariots, but appear to have been introduced for 
the first time by the Persians (see Chariot). 

James Patrick. 

STEPHANAS (Zrc^ai^as, Stephanas ; the name 
occurs CIG ii. 3378).—A Christian of Corinth, 1 Co 
1'* 16'®*'^. St. Paul mentions the household of 
Stephanas as one of the few exceptions to the 
ractice which ho had followed of not personally 
aptizing his converts. At the end of tJie Epistle 
the same household are spoken of as the first-fruits 
of Achaia. They are said to have given them¬ 
selves to the ministry of the saints, and the Cor¬ 
inthians are exhorted to obey such persons and 
all who work and labour with them. From the 
next verse we gather that Stephanas himself was 
with St. Paul at Ephesus at the time when the 
Epistle was written. In Clement of Rome’s 
Epistle, ch. xlii., we are told that the apostles, 
preaching from city to city and country to 
country, appointed their first-fruits, having tested 
them by the spirit, to be bishops and deacons of 
those that should believe {KaOlaravov rhs dirapx^t 
aib-wv ... els ^TTiaKdirovs Kal diaKdvovs tup p-eWdPTUP 
Tt<rrei5eiy, Clem. Rom. i. 42). It would be beside 
our purpose to discuss the exact meaning of this 
passage, but it may reasonably be held that 
Stephanas, and pernaps some members of his 
household, had been appointed to a position in 
the nascent church at Corinth, which implied on 
the one side ministry {dtaKOpia), on the other side 
some recognition of their authority. If this was 
not a localministry, in the later sense of the term, 
there were here the germs out of which it grew. 

’ A. C. Headlam. 

STEPHEN {ZTl(f>apos), Ac 6~8®.—Some dissatis- 
faction having been expressed by the Grecian 
Jews or Hellenists in the infant (Jliurch at Jeru¬ 
salem regarding the distribution of alms among 
their wiaows, seven brethren were chosen, and 
solemnly set apart by the apostles, to undertake 
the administration of the poor-table. Of the seven 
(see Deacon), Stephen is the first named (Ac 6®), 
and the most distinguished, though in a sphere, 
strictly speaking, beyond his olficc, viz., as a 
preacher and a worker of miracles—characteristi¬ 
cally apostolic functions. Nothing is^known of 
his conversion to Christianity, though Epiphanius 
{Beer. xx. 4) records that he was one of the 
Seventy. It is not certain that he was a Hellenist, 
though his Greek name, the fact that a committee 
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largely Hellenistic would probably be chosen to 
deal with the grievances of the party, and to some 
extent hia opinions, make the supposition very 
probable. His character and abilities as given in 
Ac 0 are of the highest; ‘a man full of faith and 
of the Holy Spirit” (v.®, cf. 7®*’), ‘ full of grace (AV 
faith) and power’ (v.®), ‘the wisdom and the Spirit 
by which ne sxiake’ (v.^®); cf. also the qualifica¬ 
tions necessary for the otlice (v.®), and &t. Paul’s 
words, ‘Stephen thy witness* (22^^).^ Stephen 
seems to have aroused the hostile notice oi the 
Hellenistic synagogues (see below) by the wonders 
and signs wliich he wrought among the people (6®), 
but probably also by the substance and manner of 
his preaching; in any case they challenged him to 
disputation. But his skill in maintaining his 
opinions was so irresistible, that his adversaries, 
discomfited in argument, raised the charge of 
blasphemy, procured witnesses to testify to it, and 
thus succeeded in having him arrested and brought 
before the Sanhedrin. Here he was form^ly 
accused of speaking blasphemous words against 
the Temple and the Law, having said, as the false 
witnesses maintained, that Jesus of Nazareth 
would destroy ‘ this place,* and change the customs 
delivered by Moses. Stephen was unperturbed by 
these accusations; his face appeared to those 
present ‘as tlie face of an angel* (0®*^®). Being 
asked by the high [)riest to answer to the charges, 
Stephen made along sjieech, traversing the greater 
part of the history of the chosen people, from the 
call of Abraham, through Joseph and Moses, to 
David, and the building of the Temple by Solomon. 
Towards the close he fearlessly turned to his 
judges, rebuked them as ‘stiffnecked and iin- 
circunicised in heart and ears,* and as those who, 
carrying on the unholy work of the persecutors 
of le prophets, had oecomo the betrayers and 
murderers of Him whom the prophets had foretold 
(7^*®®). These words were the occasion of a furious 
outburst of wrath on the part of the assembly; 
and when Stephen, undismayed, looked upwaras, 
and declared that lie saw the heavens opened and 
the bon of Man standing on the right hand of 
God, the exasperated hearers violently rushed 
upon him, dragged him forth by one of the gates 
of the city, and stoned him to death. The witnesses 
(who according to Dt 17^ had to take the lead in 
casting the stones) placed their garments in the 
keeping of a youim man named baul (cf. 22^)— 
the first historical mention of a great name. 
Among the last words of Stephen were, ‘Lord 
Jesus, receive my spirit,’ and ‘ Lord, lay not this 
sin to their charge,’ Avhich are very similar to two 
of our Lord’s sayings on the cross, Lk ‘JS**®* ®^. In 
fact, the bearing of Stephen throughout — his 
courage, his calm, his patience, his gentleness— 
accords remarkably with the demeanour of liis 
Master in like circumstances. The mutilated body 
was reverently interred by ‘ devout men * (7®^-$®). 

The vividness of the narrative hartlly leaves room for the 
supposition that the fltoninjj of Stephen was a leg's! execution, 
i.«. one carried out with the sanction of the Roman authorities, 
or. indeed, that it was other than a murder. Bub the Sanhe¬ 
drin may have been able to represent the whole incident as a 
mere tumultuous outbreak, for which they could not ottlcially 
be called to account. 

A few other minor points require notice: (1) As to the number 
of synagogues impli^ in whether flvo, or three, or two, or 
only one (each number has hod its advo<'at6 among expositors), 
the Greek seems to support the view of Wendt, viz. that two 
synagogues are meant; (a) of the Libertines (Cvrenians and 
Alexandrians), and (M of those from Asia and Ciilcia. See 
Libshtinks; ^day, Expositor, vill. p. 827 (third series); also 
WIner-Moulton, Grammar, p. ICO note. (2) The date of the 
martyrdom of Stephen can be detenninod only approximately: 
Benffol gives a.i>. 80 , Ewald a.d. 38 , and every intervening year 
has haa its supporter. Acts seems to place the event mortly 
before St Paurs conversion; certainly nearer to that event 
than to the terminuM a quo^ the Cruciflxion (say 29-^). Recent 
ohronologists have somewhat narrowed the termini of St Paul's 
conversion : von Soden 81 - 86 , Hamack 30 , Ramsay 33 ; see 
Oheokoloot or NT, voL i. p. 424 (C) and Table. (8) Who are 


the persons covered by the term ‘devout men,' 

(82)? Hardly proselytes (Renan, Apoetles, viii.) of either class, 
as St Luke regularly uses wptrfiXvrM and (or nfiS/juvn) 

TO* 0io» for proselytes of the higher and the lower rank respec¬ 
tively, and elsewhere applies $vXet^i7< to Jews (Lk 2^5, Ac 2® 221* 
RVX It is also unlikely that they were Ohristians, else wo 
hhould have expected the designation to be piMOfireti or 
Most probably they were Jews who took a sympathetic interest 
in the fortunes of the Church, and who may have known and 
resi)ected Stephen. Cf. Joseph of Arimathaia and Nicodemus 
(Jn and see Knowiing in Ea^oaitor^a Greek Teata- 

ment^ ii. , ad loc. (4) Traditions about Stephen. According to 
an early trarlition, the scene of the martyrdom was the open 
ground outside the Damascus Gate on the north; but about the 
15th cent, this gave place to the popular belief that it was on 
the east, whore, accordingly, SL Stephen’s Gate is now located 
(see Oonybeare and Howson, St. Paul^ small ed. p. 61). Another 
legend relates that, through the friendliness of Gamaliel, tlie 
body of Stei)hGn was buried at Kafr Gamala, a day’s jouraey 
from Jerusalem, all the apostles being present. This story 
probably originated after the so-called * Invention and Trans¬ 
lation of the Relics of St Stephen,' the chief details of which 
are that in the year 416 Gamaliel appeared in vision to Lucian, 
parish priest of Kafr Oamala, and indicated the resting-place of 
the remains of Stephen, which were then disinterred, carried 
to Jerusalem, and buried in the church of Mount Zion ; it was 
also said that the exhumation disclosed a tablet bearing the 
Ammaic name of Stephen, KelU (Syr. kelUat * crown ’=rTi^ou-«f). 

The Speech of Stenhen. —The historical narrative 
given by Stephen snows a considerable number of 
divergences from the OT account; e.a. according 
to Ac 7“ * Abraham receives liis call before hia 
migration to Haran, in Gn 12* while in Haran; 
the giving of the Law is connected with angels 
in Ac 7®®, while Ex 19 has no mention of angels. 
‘ Remphan * in 7^ shows that Stephen was quoting 
from the LXX; the Hebrew has ‘ Chiun * (Am 
5-®); see CiilUN. A full list of these variations is 
given by Farrar, St. Paul^ small ed. p. 92 note. 

The authenticity of the speech has been much 
canvassed; e.g. Weizsflcker (and he is representa¬ 
tive of many more) regards the speech as a 
‘doctrinal exposition,’ i.e. a later composition ; but 
see Acts, vol. i. p. 33 f. There has been an almost 
eoual diversity of opinion regarding the purpose 
01 the address. Now, this very diversity seems a 
remarkably convincing proof of its substantial 
historicity; a mere fabricator would surely have 
taken care to leave his readers in little doubt as 
to his ‘ tendency.* Was the speech completed ? 
Was it intended as an answer to the charges made 
by the false witnesses? Or was it meant as a 
vindication, in whole or in part, of the opinions 
by which Stephen had originally provoked opposi¬ 
tion? As to the first of these questions, it may 
be said that the speech has all the appearance of 
being complete; tlie fact that Steplien did not 

roceed to recount the nation’s story beyond the 

uilding of Solomon’s temple is siitficiently ex¬ 
plained if we remember that the legal and institu¬ 
tional status quo was traditionally held to have 
been but little altered subsequent to that event. 
As to the second, it is certainly difficult to main¬ 
tain that the address is a counter-plea to the very 
definite charges of 6*®**®. It remains, then, to 
seek an answer to the question whether the speech 
was, so to speak, a plea of veritas^ i.e. a re-declara¬ 
tion of what Stephen had said against the Temple 
and the Law. If wo answer ailirmatively, the 
climax will he found in vv.®®'®®, where it seems to 
he suggested that the building of the Temple was 
an act contrary to God’s wul, a continuation of 
the contumacy that had fashioned the golden calf, 
and taken up the tabernacle of Molecn (yv.®** ^®); 
while, if we answ’er negatively, the essential point 
will lie in vv.®**®®, where Stephen declares that 
(not ho and his brethren, but) his hearers and 
judges were the real violators of Gocl’s commands. 
The former view is usually adopted by those who 
regard Stephen as the first to discern that the 
gospel could not be confined within the bonds of 
Judaism, as, in fact, the forerunner of St. Paul. 
But it should be observed that if Stephen had 
spoken (as the false witnesses said) against the 
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Temple, and had affirmed that Jesus would change 
the customs of Moses, his adversaries would have 
been his o^vn Christian brethren, whereas he was 
held in the highest reimte by them. Further, 
such words as * the Most High dwelleth not in 
temples made with hands * can hardly be taken as 
implying any disparagement of the Temple, since 
similar language was used by Solomon himself 
(1 K 8*-’’, 2 Ch 6^®). Finally, Stephen speaks of the 
Law in terms of the highest respect (7“* “); and 
his references to the call of Abraham in Meso¬ 
potamia (v.2), to the Divine favour vouchsafed to 
Joseph and Moses in Egypt, and to the subsequent 
revelation accorded to the latter in Midian (v.^^®^*), 
while they might be interpreted as signifying 
that the Divine purpose and blessing were not 
limited to the Holy Land, are rather to be under¬ 
stood in the light of the fact that Stephen repre¬ 
sents Canaan as the destination of the Chosen 
People from the first; the patriarchs are buried 
there (v.^®) as in a country really their own; and 
the sojourn in Egypt (still more tlie deportation to 
Babylon) is plainly regarded as a misfortune. On 
the other hand, if Stephen was at one with his 
opponents (as with his brethren) in their high 
appreciation of the Holy Land, the Law, and tne 
Temple, how could the charge of blasphemy arise ? 
The witnesses might be false, but there must have 
been some colourable reason for an accusation so 
definite. But it seems a quite satisfactory answer 
to this to say that Stephen had attacked the 
traditional Law (as did Jesus Himself, Mt 15*'*® = 
Mk 7*'*®), which was freely held to have authority 
equal with the Mosaic, and that he may have 
urged, in the manner of Isaiah, that * temple¬ 
treading’ and external observances did not ensure 
acceptance with God. It is quite conceivable that 
such teaching would be misunderstood, and even 
misrepresented as blasphemy against ‘ the law and 
this holy place,’ or even against God (6**). On 
this view, then, the speech was not so much the 
advancing of a new theological position against an 
older ; its purpose was rather ethical and personal. 
God had vouchsafed great privileges to the nation, 
—the land, an ordained leader (Moses), the Law, 
the Tabernacle, and the Temple,—but they had 
been rendered of none effect by the people’s con¬ 
tumacy and disobedience. Doubtless, as Spitta 
makes out, there is an unmistakable intention to 
draw or suggest a parallel between Moses and 
Jesus, ‘the prophet whom the Lord will raise up 
unto you . . . like unto me’ (7®^), and the treat¬ 
ment accorded to each ; but this is meant to give 
point to the general theme of the speech, viz. 
that the members of the council, and all in league 
with them, had proved themselves to bo only too 
truly the children of ungrateful and unworthy 
forefathers. It is thus questionable how far we 
are entitled to speak of Stephen as the forerunner 
of St, Paul. Even if we accept Spitta’s view that 
the erection of the Temple is represented by 
Stephen as an unauthorized and presumptuous 
act, this is something very different from St. Paul’s 
conception of the national institutions as having 
had validity for their own time. Certainly Stephen 
never asserts the secondary and provisional char¬ 
acter of the Law, nor does he suggest the call of 
the Gentiles—two of St. Paul’s most characteristic 
tenets. In short, Stephen seems to regard Chris¬ 
tianity (as did the apostles generally) as the con¬ 
tinuation and development of the Divine purpose in 
the history of Israel; St. Paul sees in it the begin¬ 
ning of a new order of things—another dispensation. 

LiTBRATURB.->Farrar, St. Paul^ ch. viiL; Conybeare and How- 
•on, (SL PatUf ch. it; Weizaacker, A]M8tolto Age, L 62fl.; 
McOiffert, Christianity in the Apoetolie Age. 81-93; Spitta, 
Apostelge^iohte, p. 106 ff.; Expositor*a Greek Teatament, ii., 
R. J. KnowlingTi Acts ; and commentariet cited at Acts, voL i. 
p. 86, OD relevant chapters. A. GRIEYB. 


STEWARD occurs six times in AV of OT. It 
is used in Gn 15* of Eliezer, where for ‘steward 
of my house’ RV rightly substitutes ‘he that shall 
be possessor of my house ’ (Heb. For the 

correct text and meaning of this verse see Kautzach- 
Socin’s Genesis, Comm, of Del. and Dillm. ad loc., 
and above all Ball’s note in Ilaupt’s OT), In Gn 
43*® 44*'® ‘steward’is tr“ (both AV and KV) of 
hn's hii ‘he who was over his (Joseph’s) house.* 
The same tr“ is given by RV in 43*®, where tlie 
Heb. is the same, but AV arbitrarily and incon¬ 
sistently gives ‘ruler.’ See art. Joseph, vol, ii. 
n. 772». In 1 K IG* for AV ‘ steward of his (Elah’s) 
house* RV substitutes ‘wlio was over /Ae house¬ 
hold* (n'^n). See art. King, vol. ii. p. 843**. The 
only remaining instance in AV is 1 Ch 28*. The 
Heb. is which KV tr. ‘rulers.’ In Dn 1**, 
where AV gives Melzar as a prop, name, RV 
is perh. correct in translating ‘the steward’ 
with the article shows at least that we have here 
some title, although its meaning is not certain). 

In NT ‘steward’ is tr" of iwlrpowo^ in Mt 20 ® 
(the steward of the lord of the vineyard), Lk 8 ® 
^lerod’s steward). This word occ\irs also in Gal 4* 
(AV * tutors,’ RV ‘ guardians ’) and twice in Apocr., 
2 Mac 11 * 13* (AV ‘ protector,’ RV ‘guardian’). 
Elsewhere in NT it is the tr" of olKov6/j.oi, whicli 
is used both literally and metaphorically, Lk 12^* 
]Qi. 8.8 (^ 1^0 cogn. vb. olKoyopL^u) occurs v.*, cf. 2 Mac 
3^), 1 Co 4*-*, Pit P, 1 P 4*®. In Gal 4* olKoy6p.oi is 
coupled with iirlrpoTroi (see above), and is tr^* in AV 
‘governors,’ RV ‘stewards.’ The former of these 
Gr. terms occurs also in Ro 16*®, where RV has 
‘treasurer* (cf. 1 Es 4'*®), AV ‘chamberlain.’ 

Stewardship {olKovopila) in lit. sense occurs in Lk 
103 . 8.4 RV), and in metaphorical sense is 

substituted by RV for AV ‘ dispensation ’ in 1 Co 
9*’. So RVm gives ‘ stewardship ’ in Eph 3®, Col 
1 *®, ITi D where ‘dispensation* stands in the 
text. J. A. Sklbie. 

STILL. — 1. As adj.: the general meaning is 
silent, as Ps 46*® ‘Be still’ (^D“]n, RVm ‘Let be,’ 
LXX axo^^doare ); Ps 83* * Be not still, O God ’; 
Is 4‘2** ‘ I have been still, and refrained myself ; 
now will I cry ’; Mk 4®® ‘ Peace, be still ’ (7re0l/uwcro, 
lit. ‘ be muzzled ’). Cf. Ac 18® Wyc. ‘ Speke and 
be not stille’ (juij aiwTrifjag^), Or it means a low 
sound, as 1 K 19** ‘A still small voice’ (n^^j V'lp 
npi, lit. as RVm ‘ a sound of gentle stillness,’ LXX 
X67rr775); 1*8 23* ‘He leadeth me beside 
the still waters’ (nhu^ RVm ‘waters of rest,’ 
LXX M Vdaros dyarraijcreujs: the idea is ‘waters 
that refresh,’ or ‘ waters that are resting-places ’ 
[Del., Cheyne], not ‘ softly fiowing waters * as in 
Is 8 ®). 

From meaning ‘ silent ’ the word passes naturally 
to mean inactive, as Jg 18* ‘Are ye still? be not 
slothful to go ’; 1 K 22® ‘ Know ye not that Ramoth 
in Gilead is ours, and we be still, and take it not 
out of the hand of the king of Syria?’ 

2 . As atlv.: the idea of persistence is more pro¬ 
minent than in modern usage. Cf. Hall, Works, 
ii. 14,^ ‘God uses still to goe a way by himsolfe’; 
Adams, 2 Peter, p. 46, ‘ If the hand be still striking 
and stabbing, there is a bloody heart ’; Shaks. 
Hamlet, ll. ii. 42— 

* Thou still hast been the author of gfood tidings.’ 

So I S 26“ ‘ Thou shalt both do great things, and 
also shalt still prevail ’; 2 S 16* ‘ He came forth, 
and cursed still as he came ’; Ps 84^ ‘ They will be 
still praising thee*; and Jer ‘23*^ ‘They say still 
unto them that despise me ’ (RV ‘ They say con¬ 
tinually ’). J. Hastings. 

STOCKS.— See Crimes and Punishments, voL 
i. p. 627*. 
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BTOIG8 {prtaXKol ),—When St. Paul at Athens 
encounterea the Stoics (Ac 17*®), they regarded his 
teaching as an interesting novelty : and so in some 
respects it was. Jesus and the llesurrection were 
indeed ‘ strange gods/ but, for all that, there was 
more in common between St. Paul and his hearers 
than either party was perhaps aware of. To 
begin with, the Jews had a natural affinity with 
Stoicism. What nation indeed could stand more 
in need of the philosophy of endurance than that 
whose whole history was one long record of perse¬ 
cution ? The ‘ courage never to submit or yield,* 
which animated Stoicism, was the moral also of 
the story of the * seven brethren with their 
mother’ (2 Mac 7). The Jews claimed kindred 
with the Spartans, who were the ideal of Stoicism, 
and admired the Romans, of whom Stoicism was 
the ideal (1 Mac 12). But, in the next place. 
Stoicism, as has been shown by Sir Alexander 
Grant, was not a genuine product of Hellenic 
thought, but an importation from the East. ‘ Its 
essence,* he says, ‘consists in the introduction of 
the Semitic temperament and a Semitic spirit into 
Gr. philosophy* {Ethics of Arist. vi.). Not one of 
the lamous Stoic teachers was a native of Greece 
proper. Zeno, the founder of the school, who 
nourished about B.c. 278, was a native of Citium 
in Cyprus, a Greek town in which there was a 
large infusion of I’liocnician settlers (Diog. Laert. 
vii. § 1). Hence Zeno is sometimes called ‘ the 
Phoenician* {ib. ii. § 114), and his master Crates, 
the Cynic, used jocularly to address him as 4*oipi- 
Kldiov, His successor, Cleanthes (about n.C. 203), 
was a native of Assos. The third head of the 
school, Chrysippus (n.C. 280-207 ; ih, vii. § 184), 
whoso intellectual ability caused him to be re¬ 
garded as its second founder, came from Cilicia, 
either from Soli or from St. Paul’s native city, 
Tarsus. Tarsus, indeed, was a very stronghold of 
Stoicism. To it belonged Zeno, a disciple of 
Chrysippus, who seems himself at one time to 
have been head of the school {ib, vii. §§ 35, 41, 84). 
Though Strabo in his account of Tarsus (xiv. p. 
674) says nothing of this person, he mentions 
among the Stoic teachers who had adorned that 
city, ‘ Antipator, Archedemus, and Nestor, and 
further, the two Athenodori.* Of tliese Antipater 
was a disciple of Diogenes of Babylon (Cic. de Off, 
iii. § 61), one of the three philosophers who were 
sent on the famous embassy to Rome in n.C. 155 
(Aul. Gell. Noct. Att, vi. xiv. 9). He was him.self 
the instructor of Pannetius of Rhodes (Cic. de Div, 
i* § 6)» who was the friend of the younger 
Africanus, and the teacher of Posidonius (of 
Apamea in Syria), who in his turn numbered 
Cicero among his hearers. Archedemus is men¬ 
tioned by Diogenes Laertius (vii. §§ 40, 68, 84) in 
a way that would lead us to think that he followed 
Chrysippus. Of Nestor the Stoic nothing more is 
known. Of the two Athenodori, the earlier, known 
as Cordylion, died in the house of Cato Uticensis ; 
the later, who was also known as ‘ the Kananite,* 
from a village (Kanna) in Cilicia, was the friend and 
adviser of Augustus. In his old age he was given 
power to restore civil order in his native city. 

St. Paul then, coming from Tarsus, the home of 
so many of the Stoics, was not likely to have been 
a stranger to their way of thinking. In his speech 
on the Areopagus he seems to have addressed 
himself more directly to the Stoic part of Ids 
audience. He deftly quoted part of a line with 
which they were familiar, ‘ His olTspring, too, are 
we,* probably thinking of the Hymn of Oleanthes, 
though the precise form in wliich he quotes it 
comes from the contemporary poet Aratus.* 
Another point in which the apostle’s language 

* It may be remarked that the langriiag’e of He ia etron&rly 
suggestive of the Hymn of Oleanthes (lines 1^13), which might 


is coloured by the presence of Stoic auditors, is in 
the appeal he makes to their sentiment of cosmo* 
politanism—‘ and he made of one every nation of 
men for to dwell on all the face of the earth,* 
while the words which follow, ‘ having determined 
their appointed seasons, and the bounds of their 
habitation,* express a conception of fate and pro¬ 
vidence, winch was common ground to the apostle 
and his hearers. 

The constructive era of Greek thought had 
already passed away before the Stoics appeared 
upon the scene. Neither they nor the Epicureans 
extended the bounds of thought, but only empha¬ 
sized certain aspects in the philosophy of their 
predecessors. Both schools were intensely prac¬ 
tical, and endeavoured to make philosophy a ‘life,* 
as Christianity afterwards announced itself to be. 
Both also were systems of materialism, and agreed 
in discarding the abstractions of earlier thought. 
The Stoics adopted the physical theory of Hera¬ 
clitus, the Epicureans that of Democritus. With 
both, however, physics were a mere scaffolding for 
ethics; but the Stoics paid great attention to logic, 
while the Epicureans neglected this department of 
philosophy. What was special to the Stoics was 
the exalted tone of their morality, their grim 
earnestness, and their devout submission to the 
Divine will. Of the Stoic physics we seem to 
have a trace in the doctrine of the destruction of 
the world by lire (2 P The idea of the 

soul going up to heaven at death is not alien to 
their philosophy. For death with them was the 
resolution of man’s compound nature into its 
elements, and the soul, whose nature was fire (cf. 
Verg. vi, 730, ‘igneus est ollis vigor et 

cielestis origo*), struggled upward to its native 
home in the empyrean. Witnout dogmatizing on 
disputed ground, it is at least interesting to com¬ 
pare Ec 12’^ ‘And the dust return to tlie earth 
as it was, and the spirit return unto God who 
gave it,* with what Velleius Paterculus (ii. 123), 
echoing the Stoic doctrine, says of the death of 
Augustus: ‘ in sua resolutus initia . , . animam 
cadestem coelo reddidit.’ 

The doctrine of the Logos may not have come 
exclusively from Greek sources ; but at all events 
Lactantius {Div. Inst. iv. 9) admits that Zeno had 
anticipated the Christian teaching: ‘ Hunc ser- 
monem divinum ne philosophi quidem ignorave- 
runt: siquidem Zenon rerum natures dispositorem 
atque opilicem universitatis \6yov priedicat, quern 
et fatum et necessitatem rerum et deum et animum 
Jo vis nuncupat.* The words Si tv rd irivray ap¬ 
plied to God in He 2*®, are suggestive of the Stoic 
! explanation of the name of the Supreme Being: 
‘ Ala fikv ydp tpaai, tC tv rd Trdyra,* while the words in 
St. I’aul’s sermon, ‘ in him wo live,* recall the 
explanation offered of the other form of the name : 
‘ Z^i^a 8^ Ka\ov<rif vap* taov rod ^ijv atridt i<TTLV,* 

The problem of fate and freewill, which was 
hardly raised by the Socratic philosophers, was 
much discussed by the Stoics. In this also they 
display an affinity with Semitic speculation. For 
this was the philosophical problem whicli divided 
the Jewish schools, as it nas since divided the 
Christian Churches. The Pharisees leaned strongly 
to predestination, os we can see from the senti¬ 
ments of Gamaliel (Ac 6®®) and from those of St. 
Paul himself. .Josephus, himself a Pharisee, says 
that that sect was very like the sect of the Stoics 
among the Greeks (Vita, ch. ii.). 

Another point of resemblance, which justifies 
this remark of Josephus, is the Stoic belief in a 
future life. It is true they did not regard the 
souls even of good men as being absolutely im¬ 
mortal. But they held that these were destined 

be used m an arg^ument, so far as it goes. In favour of the 
Pauline author^p of that Epistle. 
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to last until the next re-absorption of all things 
into the Divine nature. God was defined by the 
Stoics as ‘an individual made up of all being, 
incorruptible and ungenerated, the fashioner 
of the ordered frame of the universe, who at 
oertain periods of time absorbs all being into 
himself, and again generates it from himself* 
(Diog. Laert. vii. § 137). 

Instead of drawing out further, as miglit be 
done, the parallelism between Stoicism and Chris¬ 
tianity, we will here close with a caution. It 
does not follow that, because we find a Stoic 
notion in the Jlible, it has got into it from the 
Stoics. It may originally have come to the Stoics 
from the Jews, or both may have borrowed from 
the same source. 

Literaturb.—T he chief ancient authorities for a knowledge 
of the Stoics are Oicero's philosophical works, especially de 
Finibut^ Book iii.; Diogenes Laertius, Book vii.; Stobwus, EcL 
Eth. pp. 16a-184; Plutarch, de RMn^nantiie SioicUt and de 
Placitia Philoeophorurn ; Sextus Empiricus, advereue Ifathe- 
maticoe. Among modern works may be mentioned 2^11er, 
Stoics and Epicureans ; Sir Alexander Grant, The Ethics of 
Aristotle^ Essay vl.; Lightfoot, PhUippians^ Excursus on *St. 
Paul and Seneca.’ ST. GEORQE STOCK. 

STOMACH.— In modern Eng. ‘stomach* is con¬ 
fined to its literal meaning ot the receptacle for 
food in the body. In this sense it occurs in 1 Ti 
6^ ‘ Use a little wine for thy stomach’s sake* {Sih 
t6u cTbpaxov), But in older Eng. the word was 
used figuratively, as we use ‘ heart ’ or ‘ spirit,* and 
expressed either courage or pride. 

The transition from the literal to the fig. sense was the easier 
that ’stomach’ was freely used for appetite. Thus Fuller. 
Holy State, 186, * A rich man told a poore man that ho walked 
to get a stomacn for his meat: And I, said the poore man, walk 
to get meat for my stomach.’ The sense of coura<je (‘ heart'! is 
seen In llidley. Works, 859, * Blessed be God, which was and is 
the giver of that and all godly strength and stomach in the 
time of adversity ’; and in Coverdale’s tr. of Jos ‘ And sence 
we herde therof, oure hert hath failed us, nether is there a good 
stomocke more in eny man, by the reason of youre commyngo.’ 
Oov. even applies the word to Jehovah in 18 4213 ‘The Lords 
shal come forth as a gyaunte, and take a stomocke to him like 
a fresh man of warre,’ The sense of pride Is seen In Knox, 
Works, iiL 187, ‘And ye haif a Queue, a woman of a stout 
etomak, more styffe in opinioun nor flexibill to the veritie’; 
Golding, Calvin's Job, 674, ‘Therefore when wee come to heare 
a Sermon, let us not carle such a loftie stomacke with us, as to 
chocke agaynst God when we be reproved for our slnnes’; and 
Fuller, Holy Warre, 99, ‘ A man whose stomach was as high as 
his birth.’ This is the meaning of the word in I’s 1017 , pr. Bk. 

‘ a proud look and high stomach,’ where Earle uuotes In illustra¬ 
tion Katharine’s character of Wolsey from Henry VIII. iv. 
ii. 88— 

* He was a man 

Of on unbounded stomach, ever ranking 

Himself with princes.’ 

The word occurs figuratively in the sense of 
courage in 2 Mac 7^^ * Stirring up her womanish 
thoughts with a manly stomach * (Apaen Ovpip, KV 
‘ with manly passion *). J. Hastings. 

STOMACHER is the EV tr. of Is 3=^ (only). 
The derivation of the Hebrew term is very un¬ 
certain. There is no probability in the supposition 
that it represents two words, ‘ widtli ’ and 
V'l ‘ mantle,* although the sense thus obtained 
would yield an effective contrast with the fol¬ 
lowing rrjiqj?: ‘ instead of a flowing mantle, 
a girefing of sackcloth’ (Cheyne, PB, ct. Dillm.- 
Kittel, Jea. ad loc.). Others think that the 
antithesis suggests that is a kind of orna¬ 

mental girdle (see art. Dbe-ss, vol. i. p. 628*). 
The LXX tr. by p€ao7r6p<f>vpos, Aq. 

dyaWidaeoiff, Symm. aTijdodeajjUs, Vulg. facia pec- 
toralia. 

The Eng. word ‘ stomacher ’ was applied to that 
part of a woman’s dress which covered the breast 
and the pit of the stomach. It was usually much 
ornamented, and looked upon as an evidence of 
wealth. Coverdale translates Is 47* (of the de¬ 
graded daughter of Babylon), ‘ Thou shalt bringe 


forth the querne, and grynede meel, put downe thy 
stomacher, make bare thy knees, and shalt wade 
tliorow the water ryvers.* J. A. ISeldie. 

STONE. —1. A fragment of rock of any size from 
a pebble up to the most massive block. In AV 
‘stone * usually stands for or ; but it also 
occurs as the tr. of (Ps 137* 141®, RV ‘rock’), 
of lut (Ex 4'*^, AV ‘sharp stone,’ RV ‘flint,’ Job 
22^^), of bnn (Job 4P®, RV ‘potsherd’), of (2 S 
17**, Am 9**, AVm), of Wrpoy (2 Mac 1*® 4®*, Jn 1®*), 
and of ^^(^05 (Rev 2^^). ‘Gravel stones’ is for 
(La 3^®) ; ‘ corner stones* for nni (Ps 144^^); ‘chief 
corner stone* for dKpoyccuiaios (Eph 2®^, 1 P 2®); ‘a 
heap of stones* for (Pr 26® RV); and ‘hewn 
stone* for n’n (Ex 20“ 1 K 6*® 7®* **• **, Is 9*®, La 
3®, Ezk 40®^, Am 5^^). Conversely appears in 
EV as ‘ weight* (Lv 19*®, Dt 25**- 2 S 14“ Pr 11* 

16** 20*®’“, Mic G**, Zee 6®) and as ‘plummet’(Is 
34** RV). 

The stones referred to in Scripture may be 
classified according to their size and the uses to 
which they were put. Among the smaller stones 
mentioned are ‘gravel stones’ (La 3*®) and ‘stones 
of the brook* (1 8 17'*®, Job 22*®). The smoothness 
of the latter is noted in 1 8 17®®, and the effect of 
water in wearing them is alluded to in Job 14*®. 
Stones in the soil interfered with its fertility, and 
it was part of the husbandman’s work to gather 
them out. On the other hand, to scatter stones 
over the fields was one way of devastating an 
enemy’s country (2 K 3*®* “). These are probably 
the opposite circumstances referred to in Ec 3®. 
The ‘ stony ground ’ (rA ircTpujSrj, r6 irerpCjSes) of 
Mt 13®’“II is not soil full of stones, but shallow 
soil with rock near the surface (RV ‘rocky’). 
Stones were convenient missiles for the hand (Ex 
21*®, 2 S 16®’ *®, Sir 22“ 27“, 2 Mac 1*® 4®*, Mk 12®), 
for the sling (Jg 20*®, 1 S 17®®* ®®*®®, 1 Ch 12®, 2 Ch 
26*®, Pr 26®, J th 6*^, Sir 47®), or for larger military 
engines (2 Ch 26*®, 1 Mao 6®*). Josepnus (BJ III. 
vii. 23, V. vi. 3) gives an account of these engines 
as used in the sieges of Jotapata and Jerusalem. 
Stone projectiles roughly spherical, and 13 or 14 in. 
in diameter, have been found at BaniAs (Merrill, 
E. of Jordan, p. 624). A stonecast w'as a rough 
measure of distance (Lk 22®*). Stone - throwing 
might prove fatal (Nu 36*^*“), and was a common 
method by which death-sentences were executed, 
and in which popular violence found vent. The 
verbs Vpp, ojq, Xidd^oc, xaraXi^d^w, \i0o^o\ita, are used 
to denote this practice. A heap of stones was some¬ 
times raised over the bodies of those who were 
thus put to death (Jos 7^-2C), or who were other¬ 
wise executed (Jos 8“) or slain (2 S 18*^). This is 
perhaps the fate referred to in Is 14*®, La 3®®. Such 
neaps were also placed over ordinary tombs for pro¬ 
tection or to mark the spot (see Burial, voI. i. p. 
333*). The density of stones (Pr 27®) mode them 
convenient for use as weights (see list of passages 
above) and plummets (Is 34**), and also for attach¬ 
ing to anything to be sunk in water, like Jeremiah’s 
book of prophecy (Jer 61®®), or the body of a criminal 
to be executed by drowning (Mt 18® 11 ). Sharp stones 
were used as knives (Ex 4“, Mk 5®). In the former 
case the reference is probably to artificially fash¬ 
ioned knives of flint such as have been recently 
found among the prehistoric remains of Egypt 
(see Flint, vol. ii. p. 16 ; Knife, vol. iii. p. 8; and 
Petrie and Quibell, Naquada and Balias, pp. 65- 
69). Vessels of stone are mentioned in Ex 7*®, 
Jn 2®. In connexion with the former passage, 
see Wilkinson, Ancient Egypt, ii. 8; Petrie and 
Quibell, Naquada and Balias, p. 10. Small stones 
or pebbles were originally usea in voting, and the 
counters of metal, etc,, afterwards employed were 
still called \l/9i<poi (4 Mac 16“, Ac 26*®). 

Among larger stones, besides mill-stones (for 
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which see Mill, voL iii. p. 369), may be noticed 
chose which covered wells (Gn 29®* **®*^®) and de¬ 
posits of treasure (Sir 29^^^), and those which closed 
the mouths of caves (Jos 10‘®* ^), pits used as dens (Dn 
6*^), and rock-hewn tombs (Mt 27*®). The entrances 
of tombs were closed sometimes by stone doors hung 
on stone pivots, and sometimes by circular slabs 
like millstones set on edge, which rolled in grooves 
athwart the openings, the grooves being sloped so 
as to make the stone easy to roll to the door and 
dillicult to roll away again. The entrance to the 
Tombs of the Kings at Jerusalem has both kinds 
of stone doors (see Tristram, Land of Israel^ pp. 
406-7, and SWP Special Papers, p. 280ff.). Og’s 
‘ bedstead of iron’ (Dt 3*^) was probably a sarco¬ 
phagus of basalt, such as have been founa in abund¬ 
ance E. of the Jordan (see Driver, Dcut, in loc.). 

Certain large stones served as landmarks, such 
as the great stone in Gibeon (2 S 20*), the stone of 
Bohan the son of Reuben (Jos 16* 18^^), the stone of 
Zoheleth (1 K P), the stone Ezel (1 S 20^* MT). 
Other large stones had a more or less sacred char¬ 
acter. Rude stone monuments of religious origin 
are still plentiful E. of the Jordan, though they 
are not found W. of it except in Galilee. They 
liave been divided into four classes, menhirs or 
jillars, dolmens or stone tables, cairns or stone 
leaps, and cromlechs or stone circles. Examples 
of the first class are the ‘pillar* which Jacob .set 
up at Bethel and anointed (Gn 28^* SS*"*), and that 
which he erected at Mizpah (Gn 31"). In earl^ Sem¬ 
itic religion these pillars were associated with the 
presence of a deity, and were smeared with blood 
or oil as an act of worship (see PILLAR, vol. iii. pp. 
879-81). In some cases a rude stone pillar seems 
to have served simply as a memorial (Jos 24-**^, 

1 S 7*^) or as a monument to the dead (cf. 1 Mac 13^, 

2 K 23^^ RV, Ezk 39^®). While at first the sacred 

stone representing the deity served also as an altar, 
the latter came to be distinct at a very early 
period. It might be a natural rock (Jg 6*®- 13^*, 1 S 

(ju 14M) Qj. artificially built of stone. In the latter 
ca.se the stones were unhewn (Ex 20^, Dt 27***, 
Jos 8®*). Elijah’s altar on Carmel was, no doubt, of 
this kind (1 K 18*i*’^*)- Under the Maccabees the 
stones of the altar of burnt-oirering in the temple 
were laid aside as defiled and a new altar was built 
(1 Mac 4"**’^). Ezekiel’s ideal temple was to be 
provided with hewn stone tables for slaying the 
.sacrifices (Ezk 40") (see Altar, vol. i. pp. 76, 76, 
and Robertson Smith, PS 184 fl’., 214). The narra¬ 
tive in Gn 31 mentions a cairn (Va) as well as a pillar 
at Miz]>ah. The stones set up by Joshua at Gilgal 
(Jos 4) were an example of a circle with a memorial 
significance (Condor, Syrian Stone-lore^ 220; Ben- 
zinger, Heh. Arch. 6611*., 379, 380). Inscriptions 
might be placed upon monumental stones (Dt 
27*- *), on altars f Jos 8^-), or on stone tablets such 
as those on whicn the Law was engraved. Stone, 
like wood, was among the commonest materials 
out of which idolatrou.s images were made (Jer 2-’, 
Hab 2^* etc.). Such images, as well as sacred 
pillars, were forbidden in Lv 26h 

The most important use of stone was, of course, 
for building. For this purpose it was regarded as 
superior to orick (Is 9^®), which was substituted for 
it in Babylonia (Gn 11*). The chief references to 
stone as a building material are in connexion with 
the temple. Stone was among the preparatory 
stores collected by David (1 Ch 22^^-« 29^). The 
foundation of the temple consisted of great costly 
hewn stones (1 K 6*’^*^* 7^®), and the superstructure 
was also of stone, though covered witn wood (1 K 
Qis 7». 11. stones were brought to the site 

in a prepared state (1 K 6’). Hewn stone is men¬ 
tioned in connexion with the repairs executed by 
Joash (2 K 12'*) and Josiah (2K 22*, 2 Ch 34"), 
and stone was among the materials of the second 


temple (Hag 2". Ezr 6® 6*, 1 Es 6®’ **). The size 
and splendour of the stones of Herod’s temple are 
referred to in Mt 24''*||. Contrasted with the 
process of building is that of demolishing (Mio !•, 
La 4'). The stones in the ruins of Jerusalem were 
dear to the exiles (Ps 102'^). The opponents of 
Nehemiah laughed at the idea of rebuilding the 
city walls with stones from among the rubbish 
(Neh 4* »). 

Some of the great stones in the foundation wall 
of the temple are visible in the Jews’ Wailing 
Place. Other parts of the wall have been reached 
W recent excavation, notably at the S.E. comer. 
Tjie lowest stone at this point is 14 ft. long and 

3 ft. 8 in. high, ‘squared and polished, with a 
finely dressed face.* If the present foundation, 
which rests on the solid rock, be really that of 
Solomon’s temple, then this stone is the ‘ founda¬ 
tion * or * chief comer stone ’ so often referred to 
in Scripture (Is 28'*, Ps 118-*, Mt 21" || Ac 4", 1 P 
‘2*). While the ‘ head of the corner ’ is a founda¬ 
tion stone, the ‘head stone’ (n^tin Zee 4*^) is the 
highest and the last to be placed. Large as the 
temple stones are, they are small compared with 
some found in the ruins of Baalbek. Three of 
these, forming one course, are the largest hewn 
stones in the world. They are all 13 ft. high 
and as many thick, and their respective lengths 
are 64, 63J, and 63 ft. A still larger stone, 70 ft. 
long, 14 ft. thick, and 14 ft. high, lies in the 
adjacent quarry. For methods of tran.sporting 
such stones, see Wilkinson, Anc. Eg. ii. 302-10. 
The remains of quarries are visible in many places 
in Palestine, and their extent affords a measure 
of the antiquity of the building sites near them. 
The greatest quarries at Jerusalem are the caverns 
under Bezetha, from which a great part of the 
stone work of the city has been excavated. Traces 
of the process of working the quarry still remain. 
The blocks were separated from the rock by cut¬ 
tings from 3 to 6 in. witlo made all round them 
witli some instrument like a pick. The margins 
of the stones were dressed with toothed chisels 
(Benzinger, Heb. Arch. 238). In the basaltic 
rocks or Bashan there are many circular holes 

4 or 5 ft. deep, and as great in diameter, from 
which millstones have been quarried (Merrill, E. 
of Jordan^ p. 25). 

A few references to stone are of a symbolic 
character. Jeremiah was directed to hide some 
great .atones in the clay of a brick-kiln at the 
entrance to Pharaoh’s house at Tahpanhes, to be 
a foundation for the throne of Nebuchadnezzar, 
which would be set up in that i)lace (Jer 43®*'®). 
In Zee 3® a stone with seven eyes (or facets) is set 
before Joshua the high priest, and an inscription 
is to be placed upon it. This stone has been vari¬ 
ously understood as referring to the foundation 
stone of tlie temple, the * head stone’ of Zee 4’', a 
jewel in the high priest’s breastplate, or in Zerub- 
babel’s crown, or the finished temple as a whole 
(see G. A. Smith, Twelve Prophets^ ii. 296). The 
white stone with a new name written on it (Rev 
2'^) is likewise an obscure symbol. From the 
reference in the same verse to the ‘hidden manna* 
the ‘white stone’ has been connected with the 
Roman tessera hospitalis —the token divided be¬ 
tween two friends who had entered into hospUium^ 
and handed down to their descendants, so as to 
secure perpetual mutual hospitality; or with the 
tessera frumentaria —the toKen in exchange for 
which a free grant of corn was given to the poorer 
citizens of Rome. Putting aside the reference to 
the manna, a possible explanation may be found 
in the tessera gtadiatoria^ an oblong token of ivory 
given to a gladiator when he had passed success¬ 
fully through a certain number of contests. It 
had inscribed on it the name of the combatant and 
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that of his trainer, the date of his first victory and 
the letters SP {spectatus). In Rev 18^^ the de¬ 
struction of ‘ Babylon * is symbolized by an angel 
casting a great stone into tlie sea. 

The various properties of stone give rise to 
numerous comparisons. The Egyptians sank in 
the sea like a stone (Ex 15®, Neh &“). Fear made 
the enemies of Israel still as a stone (Ex 15^®). 
Nabal became as a stone before his death (1 S 25*’). 
The heart of leviathan is firm as a stone (Job 41*^). 
The strength of stone is also alluded to in Job 6^*. 
Ice is compared to stone (Job 38*®). Other figura¬ 
tive usages are frequent. The deadness and 
sterility of stone gives point to the Baptist’s sav¬ 
ing in Mt 3® II; so with its dumbness (Hab 2“, 
Lk 19"), and inedibility (Mt 4* 7» II). Its weight 
suggests what Jerusalem will be to the nations 
(Zee 12*), and what wisdom is to the unlearned 
(Sir 6*^). Its hardness supplies a metaphor for 
hardness of heart (Ezk 11^® 36^). As a contrast 
to this, Ezekiel’s figure is combined with an allu¬ 
sion to the inscribed tables of the I^aw in 2 Co 3*. 
The new name n^rpos given to Simon (Jn 1") 
denoted the firmness of his character in the future. 
A slothful man is compared to a * defiled stone ’ 
(Sir 22'). God is called * the stone of Israel * (Gn 
49*^). The Messiah’s kingdom is represented in 
Dn 2*^ as a stone cut out of the mountain without 
hands, which breaks in pieces the composite image 
symbolizing the kingdoms of this world, Christ 
uses a similar figure regarding Himself (Mt 21^ 
Til, Lk 20'®). Isaiah describes the Deliverer of 
Judah as a ‘ foundation * and a * corner stone.’ 
Christ applies Ps 118*® to Himself (Mt 21" ll), and 
similar applications are found in Ac 4”, 1 2^’’, 

In the latter passage Christ is called a ‘living 
stone,’ and Christians are also called ‘living 
stones.’ The same ideas of Christ as the corner 
stone and Christians as forming a building along 
with Him, appear in Eph 2‘"*^*. 

2. Anatomical—a testicle, Lv 21*® (l^j), Dt 23' 
(in a free tr. of nprynt^). Job 40'’ (“lOOi IIV ‘ thigh ’). 

James Patrick. 

STONES, PRECIOUS. — This subject is both 
obscure and complex, and one on which no help 
is to be gaine<l by relying on modem traditioniu 
results. The onfy satisfactory way to treat it 
is as a series of quite independent stages of re¬ 
search :—i. The actual stones known to (a) the 
ancient Egyptians, (6) the early Greeks, (c) the 
Roman writers, ii. The equivalence of Hebrew 
and Greek names, iii. The substances designated 
by the Greek names, iv. The side-lights on the sub¬ 
ject from (a) the Arabic or other versions, (6) the 
colour arrangement, (c) beliefs about stones, etc. 

i. It is obviously useless to attempt to identify 
gems which were unknown before the Roman 
age witli any of the earlier names, and hence 
the diamond and the sapphire are outside of 
the question. It is also quite useless to expect 
the same distinctions between stones that we now 
make by chemical and crystallographic classifica¬ 
tion. Difi’erent materials, if of the same appear¬ 
ance, were doubtless classed under the same name, 
such as beryl and green felspar, or camelian and 
fleshy felspar. On the other hand, the same 
material, under different appearances, would have 
different names, such as the many difl’erent aspects 
of quartz, in rock-crystal, amethyst, chalcedony, car- 
nelian, red jasper, green jasper, and yellow jasper. 

The stones commonly known to tne Egyptians 
for iewellery and engraving are os follows, those 
not Known as engraved being in brackets. Those 
are arranged according to the colours, which would 
be natural classification, and which shows what is 
liable to be confounded under a single name. The 
transparent stones are in italics, according to the 
varieties actually found. Black ; [haematite], 


obsidian. Blue : am^thmt^ lazuli. Greek : 
serpentine^ felspar, [beryl], jasper, turquoise. 
Yellow: agate^ jasper. Brown: sard^ [corun¬ 
dum]. Red: red sara^\gamei\y felspar^ carnelian^ 
jasper. White : qnartZt milky auartz, chalcedony. 
Two stones that might reasonably be expected m 
early use, but have never yet been found in Egypt 
before Greek times, are the onyx or nicolo (known 
to the Romans as Aigyptilla), and the olivine = 
peridot (modern chrysolite), from the Red Sea. 
And the beryl is rare before Graeco-Roman times. 

The early Greeks, down to Theophrastus, appear 
to have had much the same series as the Egyp¬ 
tians; but in Roman times, with extended com¬ 
merce, more of the stones became known which we 
now class as gems. With these, however, we are 
not here concerned in OT usage. 

ii. The second consideration is the equivalence 
of the Hebrew and Greek names. For, as we have 
only a few vague indications of the meanings of 
the Hebrew names, or connexions of those with 
other languages, it is really the tradition of the 
times of the LXX that has to be almost entirely 
trusted. Of lists of stones there are five to be 
considered, — The list of the breastplate (Ex 
28'’“*®), that of the kin" of Tyre (Ezk 28'*), the 
translation of these two lists in the LXX, and the 
foundations in Rev ‘21'®’-®. All these lists are 
certainly connected, as we shall see by tlie state¬ 
ment of them. 



The Breastplate. 


3 Bilreketh 

6 Yahaloin 

9 'Atilamnh 

12 Y&sheplu-h 

2 ]‘itdah 

6 Sappir 

8 ShOhd 

11 Shoham 

1 'Odern 

4 Nophekh 
7 Leshein 
10 Tarsiifsh 


The Kino op Tyrb. 


3 YahUlom 

6 Yashfipheh 
G9 Bareljath 

2 PiUlah 

6 Sh'olmm 

8 Nophekh 

1 'Odem 

4 Tarshish 

7 JJtiPP**’ 


Breastplate and Kino op Tyre. LXX. 


3 Smaragdos 
036 laapis 

9 Amethystos 

12 Onychion 

2 Topazion 

5 Sanpholros 

8 AcnatOa 

11 Berylllon 

1 Sard ion 

4 Anthrax 

7 Ligurion 

10 Chrysolithos 


Tnu FOirNDATlONS. 


1 Taspis 

4 8maragdos 

7 Chrysolithoa 

10 Chrysoprasos 

2 Sappheiros 
ft Sardonyx 

8 Beryllos 

11 Ilyakinthos 

3 Chalkedon 

6 Sardion 

9 Topazion 

12 Amethystos 

Several problems meet us liere. The LXX must 
either have found the lists of Ex. and Ezek. alike. 


or else have altered one into conformity with the 
other. There is one sign of confusion in the LXX, 
where silver and gold are interpolated in the 
midst of the series (marked S and G here); where¬ 
as the Heb. in Kzek. has gold at the end (niarkod G 
here); so far the Hebrew is the more consistent. 
On the other hand, it is evident that the list in 
Ezok. has been written with the list in Ex. in view : 
the first two names being the same, the 2nd line 
being the 4th line in Ex., and the 3rd line being 
5, 4, 3 of Ex. in inverted order, all show that Ezek. 
is apparently a corrupted copy of Ex., perhaps 
changed by tlie prophet quoting from memoiy. 

But here another difficulty arises; the ya^Mpheh 
12 in Ex, cannot but be intended by iaspia 6, 
while the ydshfpheh is 6 in Ezekiel. Here LXX 
agrees witn Ez^. ; while, in ^apptr 6 in Ex. and 
7 in Ezek., the LXX agrees with Ex. in 5 sappheiros. 
In another point probably Ex. agrees with LXX ; 
bareketh, the ‘flashing* or ‘lightning’ stone, is 
probably quartz crystal; and snxaragdos^ which 
it parallels in Ex., is also probably q^uartz, as we 
shall see further on. On the wliole, it seems 
safest to take Ex. and LXX as equivalent lists; 

* The Greek forms are kept here to avoid confusion with 
English names derived from them, which now denote different 
stones. 
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granting a transposition of 12 and 6, probably in 
the Hebrew. 

iii. Next we come to the third section— the 
meaning of the Greek names; and for this we 
must remember that the series should correspond 
to tiie stones actually in use in early times, and 
not to those which may have had those names in 
Grajco-Koman writings. (1) Sardios = *6dem^ is 
the ‘ blood’-coloured stone (Heb.); and as none of 
the early ones except red jasper can be so de¬ 
scribed, it seems that this must oe intended. 

(2) Topazion = pUdah^ is reputed to be the 
peridot, because of its being described as imported 
from the lied Sea, as of a greenish-yellow colour, 
and as the softest of precious stones. The diffi¬ 
culty in this is that no instance is known of 
peridot in Egyptian work ; and this would lead us 
to look for some similar stone as the earlier repre¬ 
sentative of pitfdah. The transparent precious 
serpentine was in use in Egypt, and is of closely 
the same colour ; in fact, of tne same composition, 
but hydrated. This, then, has the best claim to be 
the original stone, for which the harder olivine, 
peridot, was later substituted. The Arabic has 
^asfar^ ‘yellow,* wliich corresponds with peridot. 

(3) Srnaraqdoa = bdrciceth, Tiiis is commonly 
supposed to be emerald ; but, as there is beryl also 
in the list, it is unlikely that a slight variety of 
purer and less pure colour should give occasion to 
repeat the same stone. There are two indications 
that in smaragdos is included rook-crystal. Pliny 
mentions the shortsighted Nero using an eye-glass 
of smaragdiis ; the difficulty of getting emerald 
free from Haws and large enough lor an eye-glass, 
the depth of colour (for this was not the lighter 
beryl), and the greater hardness of emerald, all 
make tliat stone very unlikely. The colourless 
rock-crystal is far more probably the material 
used. And in llev 4^ there is described—a rain¬ 
bow like a smaragdus', now a colourless stone 
is the only one that can show a rainbow of pris¬ 
matic colours; and the hexagonal prism of rock- 
crystal, if one face is not devwoped (as is often the 
case), gives a prism of 00®, suitable to show a 
spectrum. The confusion with emerald seems to 
have arisen from both stones crystallizing in 
hexagonal prisms; and, as the emerald varies 
through the aquamarine to a colourless state, 
there is no obvious separation between it and 
quartz crystal. The meaning of hdreketht the 
‘flashing* or ‘lightning* stone, agrees with the 
brilliancy of rock - crystal. The Arabic has 
samurod^ smaragdtis, 

(4) Anthrax = nopheJeh, T)ie former name is 
generally agreed to be the carb\incle, which is the 
dark clear rod garnet. Garnet was a favourite 
stone in Egypt lor beads, but is not found en¬ 
graved, at least not till late times. 

(5) Sappheiros=^ajg)tr. There can be no doubt 
of the equivalence of these names; yet they do 
not mean our sapphire or corundum, as that was 
quite unkno>vn m early times, and probably too 
hard to be engraved. Pliny’s description of it as 
opaque and speckled with gold, shows it to have 
been our lapis-lazuli, which was used and greatly 
valued in early times. 

(6) As we cannot sever the iaspis from the 

« heht we must assume a corruption in either 
>b. or Greek. The Greek is more probably 
correct, as tlie iaspis was certainly opaque, and 
M'ould well consort with the opaque lazuli. \Ve 
must restore, then, (6) iaspis=ydshipheh. The ear¬ 
liest jaspers mentioned by Greek writers appear 
to have been green ; and a dark green Jasper was 
a favourite stone among early Greek engravers, ; 
and used also by Egyptians. This is probably, 
then, tlie ia^is, 

(7) Ligurion leshem. The ligurion is a cor¬ 


ruption of lyncuriortt described as brilliant yellow, 
and in Greek times apparently identified with the 
jacinth = zircon. As tnis is unknown in Egyptian 
work, probably yellow quartz or agate (K.) was 
intended by leshem, 

(8) Achates = sldho. This is agreed to be con¬ 
nected with some varieties of modern agates. The 
black and white banded is said to be probably the 
variety earliest known as achates to the Greeks; 
but this is little, if at all, known in E^pt until 
Greek times. From the contrasts of colour in the 
series a red agate would be the more likely here ; 
but a grey and white is the only closely-banded 
agate tiiat occurs in Egyptian work. If possible 
we should expect the carnelian here, as it is a 
usual stone, and yet does not appear elsewhere in 
the list. 

(9) A imthystos — ^ahldmah. There is no question 
as to this being the modern amethyst, which was 
frenuently used in Egypt at an early date, and 
well engraved. 

(10) Chrysolithos=tarshtsh, This stone among 
later Greelcs is probably the topaz; but, as that 
was quite unknown in earlier times, some other 
golden-coloured stone must be intended. As clear 
yellow quartz is already fixed to the ligurion^ that 
is not in question ; nor would a transparent yellow 
stone be so appropriately termed ‘ golden * as an 
opaque one. TheWght yellow Jasper Avas finely 
engraved by the Egyptians of the 18th dynasty 
ana onward, and that may well be the ‘golden 
stone * or chrysolithos. 

(11) Beryllion=sh6ham .—It is generally agreed 
that this IS the modern beryl, the opaque green 
variety of the emerald ; and with this was doubt¬ 
less confused the green felspar, which is only dis¬ 
tinguished in appearance by its brighter cleavage 
and lustre. As the felspar was far more usual 
for jewellery than the beryl in early tinies, it is 
pretty certain that it was the shbham^ afterwards 
confused with the beryl. 

(12) As we have already noticed, the ydsMpheh 
has probably changed places in the Hebrew with 
yahdlOmt and therefore (12) onychion ^ ynhdlom 
seems to be the probable equivalence. This is 
usually accepted as being the modern onyx ; but 
such a stone in layers was apparently not known 
to early engravers, the first dated example being 
of the 26th dynasty. There is, however, no other 
stone Avhich seems more probable for this name. 

It may bo as well now to state what stones that 
Avere used for early engraving stand outside of the 
identifications we have arrived at, and appear not 
to have been used in the breastplate. The folloAv- 
ing were all wrought in Egypt: obsidian, black 

a er, hoematite, f aAvn-colourea chert, milky (quartz, 
cedony, and turquoise. Thus no striking or 
imiKirtant stone is omitted from the list of Ex. 
except turquoise, Avhich Avas mainly used before 
4000 B.C., and in late times. But we have in 
several cases put doAvn two stones to one name, 
Avhere they Avere such as Avere likely to have been 
confounded in one class together. 

iv. We noAV turn to the q^uestion of colour. The 
breastplate would apparently have stood thus— 

3 White quartz 2 Yellow serpeatine 1 Red jasper 

6 Green Jasper 5 Blue lazuli 4 Red g^amet 

9 Purple amethyst 8 Red carnelian 7 Yellow a^fate 

12 White and black 11 Green felspar 10 Yellow Jasper 

onyx 

Here there is good contrast maintained except in 
the right column, where there are two reds together 
and two yelloAvs ; but none of these are in serious 
doubt, and if any change is si^gested it would be 
by transposing tAVO of these. The first entry seems 
Avell fixed in the lists; and the fourth cannot 
change with the seventh without bringing red 
garnet and carnelian together. If, however, the 
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fourth and tenth interchanged, then the opaque 
yellow lasper would be next to the opacjue lazuli 
and in line with opaque green jasper, which would 
be harmonious. Should this be accepted, then the 
red garnet, anthrax^ would be tarshish (R.); and 
the yellow jasper, chrysolithos^ would be nophekh. 
There now remains the Question of the relation 
of the stones in Rev. to tliose in the OT. They 
have evidently some connexion ; but sometimes in 
the object order, sometimes in the verbal order, 
the Heb. reckoning running contrary to Greek. 
Thus there is— 

Ex. LXX 6 loapig 6 Sapphelros 

Rev. 1 lospis 2 Sappheiros 


source here used. But for corroborations and 
modifications of the general views, the results of 
Prof. Ridgeway’s private studies have been most 
generously communicated, especially in points 
marked (R.); and it must be remembered that the 
details of the reasons for some of the identilications 
cannot be fully stated or discussed in a brief out¬ 
line like the present. 

See, further, the separate artt. on the EV names 
of the precious stones mentioned in the Bible. 

W. M. Flinders Pktrik. 
STONING. — See Crimes and Punishments, 
vol. i. p. 527\ 


Ex. 

8 Smaragdos 

2 Topazion 

1 Sardlon 

Rev. 

4 Smarugdoa 

6 Sardonyx 

6 Sardion 

Ex. 

10 Chryaolithoe 

11 Bcryllion 

12 Onychion 

Rev. 

7 Chryaolithoa 

8 Beryllos 

9 Topazion 

Ex. 

7 Ligurion 

8 Achates 

9 Amethystos 

Rev, 

10 Chrysoprasos 

11 Hyakinthos 

12 Amethyatos 


Here topazion and sardonyx appear to have 
changed places ; as, if bo, the topazion would agree 
in both, and the onychion compare with the sar¬ 
donyx, The chrysoprasos may well be a later 
name of the ligurion. There is, in any case, a 
strong influence of the LXX lists on tlie llev. list; 
but yet it seems much like the apparent relation 
by memory of the Ezek. list with the Ex. list in 
the Hebrew. 

A few stones occur in Rev. that are not in LXX. 


STONY.—1. In the Preface to AV the word 
* stony * is used with the meaning * ma<le of stone ’: 
‘Although they build, yet if a fox go up, he shall 
even break down their stony wall.’* Cf. Shaks. 
Jul, CcBsar^ I. iii. 93, ‘ Nor stony tower, nor walls 
of beaten brass.’ 2. In Mt 13®* Mk 4®*‘ stony ’ 
means ‘rocky’ (rd TrerncuS?;, AV ‘stony places,’ 
R V ‘ rocky nfaces ’). Tills is the meaning also in 
Ps 141® ‘When their judges are overthrown in 
stony places’ RV ‘by the sides of the 

rock ’). Cf. Raleigh, Guiana, G9, ‘ The maine 
banks being for the most part stonie and high.’ 
So ‘ stone * is used for ‘ rock ’ in Peres the Plough- 
uuxns Crede, 806— 

‘And sythen hl8 blissed body was in a ston byried. 

And descended a-doune to the dark belle ’; 


(3) Chalkeddn was a green stone according to 
Pliny, from the copper mines near Chalcedon. As 
it was only found m very small pieces, the sugges¬ 
tion that it was dioptase (silicate of copper) seems 
not unlikely, as tliat is in small crystals. (5) 
Sardonyx is doubtless the red and white onyx. 
(7) Chrysolithos in the Roman age was the present 
topaz; while (9) topazion was the present chrysol¬ 
ite (10) Chrysoprasos was probably the 

green chalcedony, or the plasma. (11) llydkxnthos 
was the present sapphire, accordinf' to the account 
of it by Solinus. Of these stones in Rev. there is 
far less doubt than of those in OT, as the writers 
on gems are nearly contemporary with Rev., and 
describe the gems in detail. 

The shdrntr of Ezk 3® ‘harder than flint* is 
evidently connected with the Egyptian asmer and 
the Greek srniris, both of which mean corundum 
or emery. The hardness of that stone agreeing 
with the description in Ezek., leaves no doubt that 
it is the shall dr. 

Finally, we may here summarize the results— 


Heb. Greek (LXZ). 

Odem Sard] on 

‘Ablamoh Amethystoa 
Bare^eth Sinaraj^doa 
Leshein Ligiirion 
NOphekh Anthrax 

(or Chrytjolithos? 
Pitdah Topazion 

Sappir Sappheiro* 
^5,nur Smiris 
Shdb6 AchatOa 


BhOham Berylllon 
TarshUh Ohrysolithot 
(or Anthrax 
T&shepheh laspis 
Yab&lom Onychion 

Also in Bev, 
Hyakinthos 
Chalkeddn 
Chrysopraso* 


Sardonyx 


Early. Late. 

Red Jasper Sard 

Amethyst 

Quartz crystal Emerald 

Yellow agate 
Garnet = Carbu ncle 
Yellow jasper Topaz) 

Yellow-green Peridot 

serpentine 

Lazuli 

Corundum 

Agate ? Black and 

Red c^irnelian? white 

and felspar? agate 

Green felspar Beryl 

Yellow Jasper Toraz 

Garnet = Carbuncle) 

Dark green Jasper 
Onyx ? Onyx 

Sapphire 
Dioptase ? 
Green chal¬ 
cedony or 
plasma 
Red and 
white onyx 


The lists of stones anciently used in pre-Greek 
times are from the writer’s own observation. For 
the greater part of the information on Greek names 
and gems, l^g’s Antique Gems has been the 


and by Coverdale in Is 51* ‘Take hede unto the 
stone, wherout ye are hewen, and to the grave 
wherout ye are digged.* 3. In Ezk 11*® 36^ and 
Sir 171 ® ‘ stony ’ means ‘ hard as stone,* as in Shaks. 
Merch. of Venice, iv. i. 4— 

* Thou art come to answer 
A stony adversary.' 

J. Hastings. 

STOOL.—1. A chair of honour for a guest, 2 K 4*® 
‘Let us .set for him there a bed, and a table, and a 
stool.* (So RV, though the lleb. is xg?, which 
elsewhere means a royal throne or other seat of 
state I the LXX gives 5/0pos, which is tr** ‘stool* 
in AV of 2 Mac 14'^*, but in RV * chair of state’). 

In older English ‘stool’ was used freely for any kind of seat, 
as in Chaucer. tVt/e of Bath's Prol. 287, ‘ Spones and stoles, and 
al swicb housoondrye’; Mk llJ*>Tind. ‘the stoics of them that 
sold doves’ (Kac.0t^pet(, AV ‘seats’); 1 S 1® Cov. ‘Eli the presb 
sat upon a stole by the poste of the temple of the Lorde’ 
(AV ‘upon a seat’); Job Cov. ‘He holdeth bock his stole, 
that it cannot ho seen ’ (ngp’’49, AV and RV ‘ the face of his 
throne’); Jer 17’^ Cov. ‘Then snal there go thorow the gates 
of this cite, kingos and prynces, that shall syt upon the stole of 
David ’ (Kgg, A V and RV ‘ throne ’); 291^ Cov.; 8817 Gov. * David 
shal never want one, to syt upon the stole of the house of 
Israel ’ (NP9"Sy, AV and RV * upon the throne,’ which is Cover- 
dale’s own tr. of the same Heb. in v.^i). 

2. Mother’s bearing stool (but see Holzinger in 
loc., and Expos. Times, xii. 165), Ex 1*® ‘upon the 
stools,* RV ‘upon the birtlistool’ (Heb. 
found only in dual, its only other occurrence 
being Jer 18®, where it describes the potter’s 
wheel, ‘two discs revolving one above the other’; 
cf. vol. iii. p. 367*). J. Hastings. 

STORAX.— See Myrrh, Poplar, Stacte. 

STORK (nypq hdstddh ).—Although one of the 
commonest and the largest birds of Bible lands, the 
LXX translators do not seem to have known its 
name, as they render ful^tdah in the six i)a8sage8 
where it occurs by four difl’erent words (Lv 11’®, 
Ps KH*"* ipwbibi, Dt 14*8 vc\eKdv, Jer 8’, Job 39** 
do-tSd (transliterated]. Zee 5® two\f/). There is, how¬ 
ever, no doubt as to its identity. Two species are 
found in the Holy Land—the black stork, Ciconia 
nigra, L., and the white stork, C. alba, L. The 

* In the text of Neh 4® It la ‘ their atone wall,’ the form 'their 
stony wall * being from Coverdale and the Geneva Bible, 
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former is a little smaller than the latter, and leas 
common in tlie southern and western districts. 
It is more common towards the north-east. Its 
colour is black, and it is a shy bird, frequenting 
the desert, where it lives in flocks. The white 
stork is 44 in. long and has black wings, but the 
coverts and rest of its plumage are white. The 
beak, legs, and skin about the eyes are red ; the 
iris is dark brown. 

Few as are the passages in which the stork is 
mentioned, we can gather from them some of its 
chief traits: (1) It was an unclean bird (Lv. and 
Dt. l.c.) ; this corresponds to its food, which con¬ 
sists of reptiles, amphibians, and garbage. (2) In 
the obscure passage (Job 39'^) tliere may bo a 
reference to the contrast between the supjwsed 
indiirerence of the ostrich to its young and the 
proverbial aflection of the stork. This, however, 
IS uncertain ; see the Comm, ad loc, (3) The stork 
nests in fir trees (Ps 104^’). Most storks in Pales¬ 
tine now nest in the tops of ruins. In many 
places in other countries they build on chimney 
tops. But there is abundant evidence that they 
even now sometimes nest in trees in the Holy 
Land, as well os in other countries. It has been 
well observed by Tristram that, in ancient times, 
when there were fewer ruins and more trees, storks 
must perforce have resorted to the trees and rocks. 
He says that the black storks still always prefer 
trees. (4) The migrations of the stork at definite 
times (Jor 8’) did not escape notice. At such 
times it flies high ‘in the heaven.* There are 
abundant illustrations of the regularity with which 
these birds return to their old haunts year after 
year, and repair the very nests which they had 
before occupied both as oflspring and parents. (5) 
Their power of wing and the sound as of wind 
made by their flight are alluded to (Zee 6*). The 
spread of their wings is nearly 7 foot. 

G. E. Post. 

STORY. — In older Eng. ‘story* and ‘history* 
(of which ‘ story ’ is an aphetic form) were used 
interchangeably. We accordingly find ‘history* 
applied to romance, and ‘story* to continued his¬ 
torical narrative. In Pref. to AV the translators 
even use the word ‘story* of history in general, 
‘This will easily bo granted by as many as know 
storie, or have any experience.*^ The word ‘story* 
occurs in AV (outside the Apocr.)only in 2 Ch 13-® 
24“’’, for which see art. Commicntary in vol. i. 
p. 459^ In the Apocr. it is used as the tr, of 
laropLa in 2 Mac 2'^'‘-of di-^yrja-is in 2^^, and of 
a6tfra^i^ in and in 1 Es i) ^l^Xos tCjv laro- 

povixlvtjop vepl tQv (iaaiXicov riji 'lovdalas is tr^ ‘the 
book of the stories of the kings of Judah.* Cf. 
lihemish NT, note on Jn 5^ ‘The force of divers 
waters in the world is justly attributed by our 
forefathers and good stories to the prayers and 
presence of Saincts, whiclii)rofane incredulous men 
referre onely to nature.* Tindale says {Expos, 201) 
‘We believe not only with story faith, ba men 
believe old chronicles.’ 

Story writer, for ‘historian* (i.e. chronicler), 
occurs in 1 Es 2*’ (5 ypafifxarei'is ; RVm ‘recorder*), 
and 2'^ (6 ypdtpujp rd ‘n-pocnrlnrovra) ; in the latter 
verse ypapfxareijs is tr** ‘scribe.’ J. HASTINGS. 

STOUT, STOUTNESS. — The modern meaning of 
the Eng. word ‘ stout,* viz. solid, substantial (and 
then corpulent), suggests a connexion with Lat. 
stolidus and the root sto, to stand ; but the word is 
of Low Germ, origin (coming to us through the 
French), and in its earliest use signified ‘brave,* 
‘bold,* ‘impetuous.* 

In A V the meaning Is bold in Job 4**, Dn 7*®, and 
presumptuous in Is 10**, Mai 3**. Stouthearted 
occurs m Ps 76®, Is 46** with the former meaning 
(Heb. 3? The snbst. stoutnesi is found in 

Is 9®, also with the meaning of boldness, as in 
Golding, Calvin's Job, 570, ‘ For what is the cause 
that oitentymos wee dare not undertake a good 
quarell, but for that we have not the stoutnesse 
and skill too resist so stedfastlyas were requisite ? * 

J. Hastings. 

STRAIT. — The Eng. words ‘ strait * and ‘ strict * 
are doublets, the latter coming directly from Lat. 
strictus,* ptep. of stringers, to draw tight ; the 
former through the Old Fr. estreit or estrait (mod. 
Uroit).\ ‘ Strait* is an adj., an adv., a subst., and 
a verb. 

As an adj. ‘strait* means in AV either lit. 
narrow, confined, or fig. strict, rigorous. 

1. Narrow, confimd: e.g. 2 K 6^ * The place where we dwell 

with thee is too strait for us' ly, LXX 

Mt * Enter ye in at the strait gate . . . because strait is 

the gate' 

2. Strict, rigorous .—The transition from the lib. to the (Ig. 
sense is seen in 2 Es 714-18 60, thus 718 * Tiie righteous shall suffer 
strait things, at»d hope for wide (Jerent angusta sperantes 
spatiosa); for they that have done wickedly have suffered 
the strait things, and yet shall not see the wide.* Then the flg. 
sense appears In 7^1 *Ood hath given strait commandment* 
{mandans inandavit ; RV ‘ straitly commanded ’). 

As an adv. ‘strait* means closely, narrowly. It 
occurs in 1 Es 6’® ‘ The heathen . . . holding them 
strait* {TToXiopKovPTc^, KVm ‘ besieging them *); and 

1 Mac 13‘». 

As a subst. : e.g. La 1® ‘ All her persecutors over- 
t<^ok her between the straits * (ony^Q R V ‘ within 
the straits’). 

As a verb ‘ strait * occurs only in Sus ^ ‘ I am 
straited on every side,* where mod. editions give 
‘ straitened * {(xrevd got vtivTodep). 

The verb Btraiten is used both literally and 
figuratively. 

1. Literally it means (1) to shorten or narrow, e.g. Job 37io 
‘The breadth of the waters is straitened* (p;^lD|l, lit. *ln narrow¬ 
ness,' i.e. ‘in a narrow channel,* RVm ‘congealed’). 

2. Figuratively, ‘straiten* means narrow (opp. ‘enlarge’) or 
confine, and so hamper : Job 122J ‘ He enlargebh the nations and 
straiteneth them again * (lleh. as RV ‘ bringeth them in,* RVm 
‘ leadeth them away ’), 18?, Pr 4i3 (both of the straitening of 
steps—‘Widening of the steps is a usual Oriental figure for the 
bold and free movements of one in prosperity, as straiteninp: of 
them Is for the constrained and timid action of one in adversity * 

—Davidson on Job 18"). 

The adv. straitly means either (1) closely, Jos 

6* ‘Jericho was straitly shut up* (n^yjoi niab, 

RV ‘ shut the gates, and was shut in *); Wis 17*® 

‘ was straitly kept * {t<ppovpeiTo, RV * was kept in 
ward ’); Sir 20^*^ ‘ keep her in straitly * {<rrep4(o<Tov 
<t>vXaK-fiv, RV ‘ keep strict watch *): or (2) strictly 
as Ac 4*’ ‘ Let us straitly threaten them * (TR 
dTTctXp 6.7r€iXrja-{bp.€0a ; edd. omit dtraXg, whence RV 
‘ lot us threaten them *). 

StraitnesB. — Dt 28®* ‘In the siege and in the 
straitness, wherewith thine enemies shall distress 
thee* (RV ‘shall straiten thee*), so vv.®®*®’, Jer 19®. 
The word also occurs in Job 36** opposed to ‘a 
broad place,’ and 2 Mac 12** {aTtp&rris), Cf. Is 68* 
Cov. ‘ Whorfore fast we (saye they) and thou seist 
it not ? wo put our lives to straitnesse, and thou 
regardest it not t * J. HASTINGS. 

STRANGE, STRANGER.— Both these words have 
shades of meaning in AV which are now almost 
obsolete, and they are also used to represent 
various Heb. terms, whose significations are materi¬ 
ally distinct. On the other hand, the word ‘ strange ’ 
has a connotation in modem English which it 
never possesses in the OT, and very rarely in the 
NT. Hence in many passages consideraDle con¬ 
fusion, which might have oeen obviated by a 

♦ Chaucer uses the ptep. In its lit. sense, ‘drawn,* applying it 
to a fword : Nonne Presstes Tale, 587— 

* Pinrua with his itreite swerd 

When he hadde hent king Priam by the herd. 

And slayn him.' 

t ‘Straight* is a distinct word, from Anglo-Saz. strdU, ptep 
of strecean, to stretch. 
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change of rendering in the RV, is produced in the 
mind of the English reader. 

‘ Strange * (Old Fr. estrange, Lat. extraneus) and 

* stranger * mean in a great many instances simply 

* foreign * * [a word unknown to AV exc^t in 

I Mac 15*, 2 Mao 10^; but introduced by RV in 

Zeph 1®, Ac 26^^ in place of AV ‘strange*] and 
‘foreigner* (AV only Ex 12^ [wrongly for ‘so¬ 
journer,* Dt 15*, Ob Eph 2^® [wrongly for 

‘ sojourner,* irdooi/cos]; but introduced by Kv in 
Lv 22“, Dt 17^^ 23*0 29”, by Amer. RV in Ru 2i® 
and 2 S 15^® for AV ‘ stranger,’ and by RV in Dt 
14*^ for AV ‘ alien *). It would conduce to clear¬ 
ness if, in the great majority of instances where 
(as in all the above OT passages except Ex 12^ as 
noted) derivatives of the root "lai are employed, the 
renderings ‘ foreign * and ‘ foreigner * were adopted. 
Thus we should have * foreigner's) ’ for (lit. 

‘ son of foreignness *) or 'i(n) '45 m Gn 17^* (defined 
by the || ‘ not of thy seed ’) Ex 12" [all PJ, Lv 
22” [H], 2 S 22«- " = Ps 18"-", Ezk 44’- ® Neh 9*. 
I8 56*v« 60^® 61® 62®, Ps 144’-^'; and ‘foreign (not 
‘strange’) god(s)’ (vi Dt 32^*, Mai 2*^ PsSl*®; 
'3 nS'jK Dn 11*» ; ’3(n) Gn 35®- *, Jos 24”* ” [all E], 
Jg lb'«, 1 $ 7®, Jer 5'®, 2 Ch 33®; 'nSjt Dt 

3P®); ‘foreign vanities,* i.e, idolatries ('3 Jer 
8^®); ‘ foreign altars * ('3 2 Ch 14®); ‘ foreign 

soil ’ ('3 ni?*]y Ps 137^); ‘ everything foreign * (V^^ 
Neh 13®®). 

The same rendering would reproduce in Gn 
3P® [but here, perhaps, in narrower sense of ‘ not 
of one’s father’s family ’], Dt 14®^ [I 1 15* (cf. 'i 

I 718 ) 23“ [opp. ‘thy brother*] 29®^ [ 4 - ‘ who cometh 
from a far distant land’], Jg 17“ (defined by ‘who 
is not of the children of Israel’), Ru 2 “, 2S 15“ 
[II * exile ’], 1 K 8 “ [ 4- ‘ who is not of thy people ’] 
= 2 Ch 6 ”, v." = 2 Ch 6 »», Is 2 «, La 5®, C)b^» [both 

II onj]. So we should have a ‘ foreign (not ‘ strange ’) 

people ’ (naj oH Ex 21® [E]), ‘ foreign apparel ’ 
('3 Zepli 1«), ‘ foreign land* (np;:j px Ex2®®[J] 
18* [E]); note esp. nV-)?) dVj of ‘ strange \i,e. foreign 
[uon-Isr.]) wives^ (1 K IP* ®, Ezr 10®* “• “* ^^* “* ", 

Neil 13®^* ®’). A ‘ strange woman ’ (np;3^) is a techn. 
term in Proverbs for a harlot (perhaps because in 
Israel harlots were originally chiefly foreigners): 
Pr 2“ 7® 6®® [all || .pi (nyx)] G®"* [|| n^x] 23®’ [|1 rr^'ii]. 

The word ")j, which is also frecjuontly rendered 
‘ stranger ’ in AV, can in some of its usages hardly 
be distinguished in sense from (see art. 

Foreigner), but, if a distinctive Erig. term be 
desired, we would suggest ‘ alien ’ (used in AV in 
Ex 18* [wrongly for ‘ sojourner,’ gcr'\, Dt 14®^, Job 
19“, Ps 69®(»), La 6 ® [all n^j], Is 61® [-i ?4 ' 4 ?], He 
11*^ [d\X 6 Tpios], Eph 2“ [dTriyXXwrptWAt^i/ot 1| Alvei'} ; and 
introduced by R V in Pr 5“ [nj], Ezk 44’ [*i?r|?], and 
by Amer. RV in Ps 144’* “ [-94 * 441 ]), 

Zdr may denote ‘alien* or ‘strange’ in a nar¬ 
rower or a wider sense ; (a) strange to a person : 
Job 19®’ * and mine eyes shall behold, and not 
another * (m. * as a stranger ’), a passage of doubtful 
meaning; Pr 14“ ‘ The heart knoweth its own 
bitterness, and a stranger doth not intermeddle 
with its joy ’ ; 27* * Let another man praise thee 
... a stranger . . . *; cf. the * alien woman ’ (.^x 
pi) of Pr 2 “ 5®* ®® 7® 22 “ 23** [several times || 
see above]. ( 6 ) Strange to 9 .family, t.e. belonging 
to another household *. Dt 25®, 1 K 3“, Job 19“, Ps 
109“, Pr 5 “* “ 6 ^ IP® 20’® 27“; fig. of another house- 
liold than God’s, Hos 5’; esp. of another family 
than the priests (Ex 29** 30**, Nu 3“*»« 17® [Eng. 16^] 
18’ [all P], Lv 22“* “• “ [all H]), or of another tribe 
than Levi (Nu l®^ 18^ [both P]). (c) Strange to a 
land^ foreigm so freq. pliir. onj ‘foreigners,’ 

* Of. Udall, Erasm. Parajoh. i. fol. 65 , * the etraunge woman * 
(of the Syro-Phmniclan); Homilies, p. 612, *a certain etrange 
p^oeopher*; Shake. Henry VJIl. 11 . iv, l&— 

* 1 am a meet poor woman, and a stranger. 

Bom out of your dominions.' 


‘aliens* (often with the implication of hostility): 
Hos 7* 8’, Is 1’ ‘25®*® 29® 61®, Jer 6“ 30® 51®- ®>, La 

5®, Ezk 7®i IP 16**28’-“ 30“ 3P®, J1 4 (3)“, Ob“, 
Job 15“, Ps 54®(*); note esp. the phrases a ‘ strange 
god’ (nj Ps 44®M»)) Is 43“ [ij alone, cf. 

D'"JJ ‘strange ones’ in Dt 32“ and in Jer 2®* 3“]), 
‘strange {t.e, foreign) waters’ (2 K 19®\ Jer 18“), 
‘strange slips’ (ij nibj, lit. ‘vine-slip of an alien,’ 
Is 17“); God’s tdrah is counted as alien (^av^nj 
Hos 8“); ‘his w-ork is alien’ (Is 28®*, see below). 
(0?) Strange to the Law : ‘ strange incense ’ (n-jj nnbp 
Ex 30* [PJ); ‘ strange fire ’ (n-jj Lv 10^ Nu 3^ 
26®' [all P]). See Nadar. 

The LXX and NT equivalents of ‘ strange ’ and 
‘stranger’ in the senses discussed above will be 
found under art. Foreigner. 

The idea of foreign naturally leads to that of 
xirtfamiliar or unknown \ Job 19“ ‘I am become 
a foreigner (n^j) in their eyes’; Ps 69*<*) ‘I am 
become estranged (ipo) unto my brethren, and a 
foreigner ('“ 194 ) to my mother’s children’; Ec 6 ® 
‘a stranger ("} 94 ) eateth it’; Is 28®' ‘foreign 
is his task, alien (ij) his act’ [cf. the common ex¬ 
pression ‘ this is foreign to one’s nature ’; or is the 
meaning here that he acts as if dealing with 
(forei^) enemies ?] ; Jer 2®' ‘ a foreign vine * 
fig. ordegeiierate Israel); Pr 20“ 27“, w'here and 
*“194 are both used of persons unknown to one.* 

This lost usage approaches, but does not reach, 
the modern sense of ‘strange,’ nantelypeculiar or 
wonderful, a sense which is pretty near to that re¬ 
presented by ^€vL^ovt 6. Tiva (‘certain strange things’) 
of Ac 17®® (cf. ^euLl^’ovaai orvjji(popal, ‘strange suner- 
ings* of 2 Mac 9®), ^evll^ourai (‘they think it 
strange’) of 1 P 4®, and ^erl^’etrOe (‘ think it not 
strange’) of v.“. Once only is this sense unmis- 
takaldy conveyed by ‘ strange ’ in canonical Scrip¬ 
ture, namely in Lk 5®* ‘XVe have seen strange 
things to-day.* The Gr. is irapdSo^os, which occurs 
in the same sense in the Apocrypha in Jth 13“, 
Wis 6 ® 19® (cf. v.® 0 av/xa<rT6s), Sir 43”, 2 Mac 9** [EV 
in last ‘ contrary to expectation ’]. 

It is most unfortunate and confusing that AV 
uses ‘ stranger ’ also to represent ns or (thrice, Lv 
2.5®*"*®’) the allied term words which would 
be much more happily rendered ‘sojourner.’ 

‘ Stranger ’ might suitably be retained as tr“ of 
both '194 and nr in the few instances where their 
specific renderings ‘ foreign(ei-) ’ and ‘ alien ’ hardly 
suit the idiom or the context. The standing and 
jirivileges of the ger (the familiar ‘ stranger within 
thy gates’) are described fully in art. Ger. 

J. A. Selbik, 

STRAW ([ 91 ? teben, in Is 25“ pipb mathhen; dxvpor, 
palea ),—Tlie Hebrew teben is the same as the 
Arabic tibyi, which is the straw of wheat and 
barley cut by the threshing machine into pieces 
from i to 2 in. long, and more or less split and 
tom, and mixed with chai!'. It is the universal 
accompaniment to the provender of the domestic 
herbivorous animals. It is usually mixed with 
barley, and takes the place of hay. It was mixed 
with clay in the manufacture of unbaked bricks 
(see Dillm.-Ryssel on Ex 5’). In one passage (Jer 
23®*) AV tr. it ‘ chalf,’ RV ‘ straw ’ (see CiiAFF). 
In one (Job 21 “) AV and RV tr. it ‘stubble.’ In 
all the rest (Gn 24*®- »*, Ex 5’* “* “* “- “• “- Jg 19“ 

1 K 4®*, Job 41®’, Is 11 ’ 65®®) both VSS tr. it 
‘straw.* As ‘straw’ in Western languages refers 
to whole stalks of the cereals, it might be better 
to adopt the Arab, tibn, a word now well under- 

* The denom. verb *133 occurs In Hithp. In sense of * make 
oneself strange,' ‘act as a stranger* In On 42^ (of Joseph's 
attitude to his brothers) and l K 14® « (of Jerol>oara'8 wife feign¬ 
ing herself to be a stranger). In Dt 32W the words 
(AV * lest their adversaries should behave themselves strangely') 
appear to mean 'lest . . . should misdeem’ (RV), i>s. nil to 
recognise the truth [lit. ‘ treat as foreign,* cf. Jer UK], 
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stood, and which is better than ‘cut straw,* as it 
includes the chaff. There is no reason for the 
rendering ‘stubble* or ‘chaff* Whole straw is 
seldom used for any purpose in the East. 

G. E. Post. 

STREAM*— See Brook and Kivkr. 

STREET.— Tn Oriental towns the streets seem to 
owe their form and direction more to accident 
than design. The houses are built with a view to 
seclusion and comfort witliin, and with little care 
as to what is without. Space is precious, so tlie 
streets are narrow ; and as no order is enforced in 
building, they twist and turn among the houses 
with bewildering effect. They are usually un¬ 
paved, and go swiftly to mud in rainy weather. 
Often, in spite of the industry of innunierable 
dogs, the refuse cast out is at once offensive and 
dangerous to health. The upper storeys frequently 
project over the street, leaving only a narrow 
opening overhead. This utilizes space, and forms 
a shelter from heat. In unwalled towns and vil¬ 
lages, in obedience to the instinct of defence, the 
houses are crushed closely together : the openings 
between them are rather alleys than streets. 
Schick gives the average width of the streets in 
derusalem as 2*75 m. {ZDFV^ 1884, iv. 217); the 
arevuiroL of Josephus {BJ V. viii. 1) would still 
accurately descrioe most of them. Where a town 
is built on a steep slope, as, e.ff.t in 8afed, the roofs 
of the lower houses sometimes form the street in 
front of the higher. 

'fobit (13^^) sees the streets of the future Jeru¬ 
salem ‘paved with beryl, and carbuncle, and 
stones of Ophir * (cf. Rev 2P^). Herod the Great 
laid a main street in Antioch with ‘ polishe<l 
stone* (Jos. Ant. XVI, v, 3), This is the first 
mention of actual pavement. Agrippa II. con¬ 
sented to the paving of Jerusalem with white 
stone {ih. XX. ix. 7). The two spacious thorough¬ 
fares characteristic of Syro-OreeK and Syro-Kornan 
cities, which cut through the city at right angles, 
wore commonly paved with stone. Their remains 
can be traced in Bozrah, Damascus, etc.; but by 
far the finest example is found at Shuhba, on the 
north-western shoulder of Jebel Haurdn. In 
sonie cases the central roadway was separated 
from the passage for foot passengers on either 
side by a stately colonna<le. The imposing efl’ect 
of this arrangement may still be seen among the 
ruins of Jerasli. 

Men of the same trade are usually found in one 
street. In Jer 37“^ we read of the ‘ bakers’ street.* 
Josephus {BJ V. viii. 1) says Titus entered through 
the second wall ‘at the place where are the mer¬ 
chants of wool, the braziers and the market for 
cloth.* So in Cairo and Damascus, for instance, 
we have the bazaars of the braziers, the silver¬ 
smiths, the saddlers, etc. *J*he goods are exposed 
for sale in little shops whose fronts are entirely 
open. The bazaars are frequently roofed witli 
glass. As strictly business streets, they are shut 
at sunset, and closely guarded. 

pn, ‘what is without,’ is the Ileb. word which 
properly corresponds to street : n'in-) is unhappily 
often so rendered, esp. in AV (les.s often in RV), 
but it really means broad or open place (cf. Driver 
on Am 5'® or Dn 9®*). For pn LXX gives 656? (Is 
5» etc.), (2 S etc.), Uoboi (Is 7^), irXareZa 

(Ps 18** etc.); for prr'j^-Sy (Job IS*”^), ivl irp6crwiroy 
i^uyrdpu), where the sense is obviously ‘ on the face 
of the earth* (Davidson, Job, ad loc.). In each 
case AV and RV render ‘street* This is right 
when the reference is to the outside of the house. 
The context determines the meaning. In Ps 144^* 
RV gives correctly ‘in our fields.’ 3’irr| is repre¬ 
sented in LXX by (Is 69^*), (Dt 13'«), 

ivavXis (Ps 144'*); but the usual equivalent is 

L 


irXareia, in which* the root idea is the same. It 
applies to the open space at the gate (see Open 
Place) where assemblies met, cases were tried, 
and business done ; also to any square or open 
space in the city, as, c.y., before the house of God 
(Ezk 10“*). occurs in Pr 7®, Ec 12*-®, Ca 3*. 
In the first LXX renders SloSof, ‘ thoroughfare ’ ; 
in the others dyopd. This corresponds witli Arab. 

‘market,’ or ‘place of concourse’: zukak is 
used for the common passages between the houses. 

In NT TrXareta and are practically synony- 
mous. Although in Lk 14*' we read irXarefas Kal 
possibly here implying distinction in breadth, 
and rendereef ‘streets and lanes,* yet the street 
called Straight in Damascus is called (Ac 9"), 
and it was one of the finest streets in Syria. For 
dyopd (Mk 6®®) RV gives correctly ‘market place.* 

W. Ewing. 

STRENGTH OP ISRAEL. —The EV tr. of the 

Divine title n^4 in 1 S 15**, The word 
occurs parallel with ri*n^^, n-jna, in a 

list of Divine attributes in 1 Ch 29", where it is 
tr. in EV ‘ victory ’ (so LXX pLktj). Driver {Heb. 
Text of Samuel, p. 98) points out that the proper 
meaning of the root n!^J is splcnduit, and argues 
that the sense of victory is a special and derived 
one. He adopts for njfj the tr. ‘ the Glory of 
Israel ’ (.similarly, Lohr). 11. P. Smith (following 
the Vulg. triumphal or) renders ‘ the Victor ’ ; 
Wcllh. ‘ the Faithf ul one.^ The LXX in 1 S Ifi^* 
has Kal bLaipeOi^creTai ’lupal^X els 5 \jo, which implies 
that the Gr. translator read or misread nsn' for njfj. 

J. A. Srlbie. 

STRIKE, STROKE.—The verb ‘ to strike * is of 
Anglo-Sax. origin, coming from strlcan * to ad¬ 
vance swiftly and smoothly * (Middle Eng. striken)* 
though it 18 allied to Lat. stringcre ‘ to touch 
swiftly and lightly, graze.* It is thus properly an 
intrans. verb, its trails, form being ‘ stroke * (from 
Anglo - Sax. stracian, causal of strlcan). But 
‘ strike * early adopted a transitive sense, and the 
two verbs were not kept distinct. 

1. In AV ‘ strike * occurs transitively in the 
phrase ‘strike through.’ 

For example: J|f ‘When she hod pierced and Btrickeri 
through his temples' RV * she struck through his 

temples’; Moore ‘she . . . demolishes his temple, lit. makes it 
vanish,’ with a lorig note lustifyinj; the tr.; the Ox/. Heb. Lex. 
tfives ‘pierce’; the Ileh. vo. is usually intruns. ‘pass on or away,’ 
hut here and in Job 20'“^ it is trans. * pass throiijfh’) ; Job 20®^ 
‘The bow of steel shall strike him through,’ Ps 110®, Pr 7^8, 
La 48 , Ilab (UV ‘pierce’). It is a strong phrase meaning 
to ertish, and the verb ‘strike’ has its origintu meaninir of swift 
motion. Of. Milton, lie/onn. in Eng. i. ‘The brTtfht and 
blissful Reformation (by Divine Power) strook through the 
block and settled Night of Ignorance and Anti • Christian 
Tyranny.’ 

2. Through the confusion between ‘ strike * and 
‘ stroke,* the former came to mean rub smoothly. 
There are some examples in AV. 

Ex 127 * They shall take of the blood and strike it on the two 
side-posts’ (Unj, LXX Ov.o'wri*, RV ‘put it’); so 1222; also 
2 K 6U ‘ He will surely come out to me, and stand, and call on 
the name of the Lord his God, and strike his hand over the 
place, and recover the leper’ ’n; LXX 

vr ,9 xnp» etvrtv iri riit rcir»v, RV ‘ wave his hand over the place * 
—because it is the same Ileb. verb that is used for ‘waving’ the 
* wave-offering ’ [Ex 29'-^' 20 etc.], for waving the hand as a signal 
[Is 132], and the like—see Oa/. Ileb. Lex. 8 . »]U); To IDi ‘ He 
stroke of the gall on his father’s eyes ’ (irporiireta^t Tr¥ 
rtin 0 f 6 etX/jtov(). Cf. Holland, Pliny, ii. 813, ‘ If the side-posts or 
doore-checks of any house be striked with the said blond, where¬ 
soever magicians are biisio with their feats and Juggling casts, 
they shall take no effect.’ 


•This early meaning is moat nearly seen in the phrase 
stricken in age or tn years: On 18U ‘Now Abraham and 
Sarah were old and well stricken in age* [D'p;? Q'H?. which is 
always the Ileb. whether the Eng. be ‘age’ (Gn 1811 24i, Jos 
231- o or ‘years’ (Jos 13i 6i«)l; Lk 17^They both were now well 
stricken in years’ b ra7e «ur«y), li8, Cf. 

Robinson’s Morels Utopia. 29, ‘ I chounced to espye this fore- 
sayde Peter talkynge with a certayne Straunger, a man well 
stricken in age.’ 


STRIPES 


SUCCEED, SUCCESS 
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8. To ‘ strike sail * is simply to haul it down in 
order to ease the ship i Ac 27^’ * strake sail,* Gr. 
xaXda’avTcf t 6 (TKeCos, liV * they lowered the gear *— 
see Smith, Voyage and Shipwreck^ p. 105 11*.; 
Kamsay, St, Paul the Traveller, 320 f.; anti the 
notes by Page and by Knowling. 

4. To ‘strike hands* is to become security, as 
Pr 17^® ‘A man void of understanding striketh 
hands, and becometh surety in the presence of his 
friend,* so 6^ 1P*“- 222«, Job 17®, Ad. Est 14®. The 
expression is Heb. and arises from the action. 

5. In the Pref. to AV occurs the rare but intel¬ 
ligible phrase ‘ strike the stroke *; ‘ The vintage 
of Abiezer, that strake the stroke ; yet the glean¬ 
ing of grapes of Ephraim was not to be despised.* 

6. The verb ‘ to strike * is used for the action of 
God’s hand in disease or death, and the result is a 
‘ stroke.* 

Strike : 2 S 1216 * The I^ord etruck the child that Uriah's wife 
bare unto David, and it was very sick ’; 2 Oh 13^*0 * The Lord 
struck him, and he died ’; Is 1® ‘ Why should ye be stricken any 
more?’; 167 ‘Surely they are stricken’ KV ‘utterly 

stricken’); 63* *We did esteem him stricken'; 636 «For the 
transgressions of my people was he stricken* (to^ RVm 
‘to whom the stroke was due’—see Choyne’s and Skinner’s 
notes). Of. Knox, IVorke, iii. 231, ‘I can not but feir lyke 
plagues tostrykethe realme of England’; Bunyan, l/vit/ tyar, 
27, ‘ My brave Lord Inno<.‘ent fell down dead (with grief, some 
say; with being poisoned with the striking breath of one Ill- 
Pause, as say others).’ 

Stroke: Job 232 ‘ My stroke is heavier than my groaning* ^so 
RV; Heb. lit. os AVni ‘my hand’: but it is scarcely possible, 
says Davidson, that ‘ my hand ’ should mean ‘ the hand of OihI 
upon me,* i.e. * my stroke ’; see his note) ; * Beware lest ho 

take thee away with his stroke’ RV ‘lest thou 

be led away by thy siilll(;loncy,’UVm ‘ lest wroth lead thee away 
into mockery’); I’a 39io ‘Remove thy stroke away from me’: 
Is 146 ‘He who smote the people In wrath with a continual 
stroke’; Ezk 24^6 ‘I take from thee the desire of thine eyes 
with a stroke,’ The ‘ stroke ’ * of OT, os of Is 534- 6 , w-as prob¬ 
ably leprosy ; in modern language a ‘ stroke ’ is paralysis. See 
art. Plaoub in vol. iii. p. 887». Cf. Shake. JiicA, IJ, iii. i. 31— 

* More welcome is the stroke of death to me 
Than Bolingbroke to England.’ 

Timon of Athenet iv. i. 23— 

* Plagues, incident to men. 

Your potent and infectious fevers heap 
On Atnens, ripe for stroke.’ 

J. Hastings. 

STRIPES. —See Crimes and Punishments, 
vol. i. p. 527. 

STUBBLE.—In one place (Job 2P®) this ia the 
unfortunate tr“ (AV anu KV) of teben (aee Straw). 
In all otlier places it ia the emiivalent, in both 
Eng. VSS, of kaah. The LXX tr. this word 
in two places (Job 13'^ 41“) x^pros; in eight 
KaXdprj ( = ‘stubble* or ‘straw’), and in four <pp6- 
yava (‘dry sticks’ and ‘stems,’ including stubble, 
such a.s are gathered for fuel). This ia the current 
(not classical) meaning of the Arab, cognate kash. 
Once (Is 33“) the expre.ssion ‘ye shall bring forth 
stubble * is tr. by LXX (B), ‘ ye shall 

perceive,* or alirxvt'di/jffeaOe (J<°* •), ‘ ye shall be 
ashamed,* evidently a different reading. Grain in 
Bible lands is not cut by the sickle, but pulled up 
by the roots, or the straw broken off short near 
them. Conseq^uently there is little stubble in the 
harvest field, in our sense of the term. When 
teben was withheld from them, the Israelites had 
to utilize J^ash for the manufacture of their bricks. 
Ji^ash refers to such remnants of grain stalks, with 
sticks and stumps of small plants, as are ex¬ 
pressed by ^pijyaya. Such furnish the pasturage 
of countless herds of cattle and fiocks of sheep. 
They are liable to catch fire and burn. Most 
of the allusions to stubble are with reference to 
such conllagrations (Ex 16^, Is 5®^, J1 2® etc.). It 
is finally rooted up and carried away by the wind 

* In the same way the subst. ' blow ’ is used in Ps 891® imd 
Jer 1417 , In the former passage RV retains, the Heb. being 
found only there; in the latter it changes into ' wound ' 
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(Job 13®®, Is 40®^, Jer 13®® etc.). One of the most 
characteristic spectacles witnessed in passing over 
the breezy plains of Syria, after the harvest is 
over, is that of the uprooted plants of the large 
Umbelli/ercB, Conipositce, and others, often witli a 
spherical contour, dried to excessive lightness by 
the hot winds and whirled across the fields, leaping 
madly over stones and inequalities in the surface, 
and sometimes taking long flights in the air, then 
pausing a moment, only to bound off again, until 
they arc caught in some thorn bush, or lost to view 
beyond the distant horizon. G. E. POST. 

STUFF (Lat. stupa, stuppa, the coarse part of 
Hax, tow, Old Fr. estoffe) is used in AV in the 
sense of goods, esp. household furniture. The 
lleb. is kdt, except in Ex 36^ (•'7?«i>P, lit. ‘ work,* 
of the furniture of the tabernacle). The Gr. is rd 
(TKCvdarfLaTa, Jth 15^^ ; or rd aKevrj, Jth 10 ^®, Lk 17®k 
Cf. Udall, Erasmtis* Par. i. 7, ‘ All that ever they 
had about them of stuffe or furniture, shewed 
and testifyed povertie and siinplicitie * ; North, 
Plutarch, 871, ‘This man after he had spent the 
most part of iiis father’s goods, was so sore in debt, 
that he was driven to sell his household stuffe, by 
billes set up on every post.’ 

In 2 Ch 2 ****^^ ‘stuff’ means ‘materials* for 
building. Cf. Erasmus, Crede, 39, ‘ Certayne men 
. . . have taught that he dotli create whioli doth 
brynge forthe and make somewhat of nothynge, 
wliich belongeth onely to God, and that he dotli 
make which frameth or sliapeth ony thing of some 
matere or stufte’; Ex 39® Tind. ‘And tlie brod- 
rynge of the girdel that was upon it was of the 
same stuffe and after the same worke of gold,* 

J. Hastings. 

STUMBLING BLOCK.-The word ‘ block * was 
formerly used of a lump of wood, stone, or the 
like, in one’s way, and was then applied fig. to any 
obstruction. Thus Payne, lioyal Exch. 38, ‘At 
which common block many weakelings do stumble.* 
The expression exists now only in the compound 
‘ stumbling-block,* and only the compound is found 
in AV. 

The wordg so tr«i are in Heb.: ( 1 ) mikahdl (Lv 1014, ig 5714 
Jer Ezk 326 7^^ 143- * *); and (2) makshUah (Zeph 18 ). The 
Gr. words are: (1) rpirKouixttr (Sir 3934, Hq 1418 , l Co t^); (2) 
ivXpv ftppfxofAfjMTtx (Sir 317) ; and (3) (Wis 1411, Sir 7®, 

Ro 11®, 1 Co 133, itev 214). Bee OprKNOK, vol. iii. p. 686 *. 

In the same way Btomblingstone is used in Ko 
982 . 88 TTpoaKbyparoi), for wTiich RV gives ‘ stone 
of stumbling,’ the AV expression for the same Gr. 
in 1 P ‘2*. ‘ Stone of stumbling * occurs also in Is 

8 ^® for 'eben negeph, the latter word meaning lit. 
‘plague,* ‘stroke’ (see Strike, Stroke). 

J. Hastings. 

SUA (B 2 ovd, A 2 :ou( 7 d, AV Sud), 1 Es 5 ®®=SiahH, 
Ezr 2 ®®; Sia, Neli 7^’. 

SUAH (u<D; B Xovxl, A and Luc. 2 ove).—An 
Asherite, 1 Ch 7®®. 

BUBAl (Iv^ael), I Es 5®®=:Sl]ani]ai, Ezr 2®®; Sal- 
mai, Neh 7®®. 

8UBA8 {2ov3df, AV Suba), 1 Es 5®®.—His sons 
were among the sons of Solomon’s servants who 
returned with Zerubbabel. There is no correspond¬ 
ing name in the lists of Ezr 2 , Neh 7. 

8UCATH1TE8 ; B A ZuicaSulp, 

Luc. 2 ovxa^el/ 4 ).—A family of scribes that dwelt 
at Jabez, 1 Ch 2®®. See Shimkathitks, and cf. 
Genealogy, iv. 39, and VVellb. de Gentibus, 30 ff. 

8UCCEED, SUGCE88. —To succeed (Lat. sue - 
c^re, from auh, next, and cedere, to go; Fr. 

• On Ezekiel’s * blook-god« ’ see Dftvidfon'f note to 
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cider) ia simply to follow; and success (Lat. 
8 uccts8U8t Old Fr. micces) is that which followa. 
Thus, Shake. II Henry VI. ii. iv. 2— 

* After summer evermore succeeds 
Barren winter'; 

Tymme, Calvin's Genesis, 785, ‘This verily was 
rare honour, to be tolde of the event, and successe 
to come of fourtecne yeares *—in reference to the 
interpretation of Pharaoh’s dreams. In modem 
Eng. when the reference is to the result of an 
enterprise, ‘ succeed ’ and * success * denote pro¬ 
sperity, but in older Eng. the nature of the result 
was not contained in the words themselves, but 
had to be indicated by an adv. or adjective. 

Bucoeed: In Sir 488 the verb occurs in its simple sense, and 
the prep, is expressed, * Who anointedst king's to take revenue, 
and prophets to succeed after him ’ iitalixoui /ait' «vr4v). we 
still say ‘follow after,' but not ‘succeed after.’ ’The nature of 
the result is expressed by an adv. in To 48 ‘If thou deal truly, 
thy doings shall prosperously succeed to thee ’ Ultynu ifvreu 

To7t r»v). Cf. Shaks. Lear, i. ii. 167, ‘Tne effects he 
writes of succeed unhappily.’ 

Buooeii: It was possible in 1611 to use ‘success’in a good 
sense; * it occurs so once in AV, 2 Mac 10^ ‘ For a pledge of 
their success and victory * So Fuller, 

Holt/ State, 258, ‘Ood causeth sometimes the sunne of successe 
to shine as well on bad as good projects.’ But elsewhere in AV 
an odj. is used, either ‘good* (Jos 1®, 1 S I8h«ading, To 71®, Wis 
1819, Sir 209 8819, 1 Mac 4“ 823, 2 Moo lO^s 1319 ) or ‘ prosperous’ 
(Sir 4896). Of. lailler, Uoly Stats, 109, ‘ God mouldcth some for 
a Hcholemoster’s life, undertaking it with desire and delight and 
disohar^ng it with dexterity and happy Huccesse.’ On the other 
hand, Jloly Stats, 70, * Sorrow-struck with some sod signe of ill* 
successe’; and Milton, PU iv. 1 — 

‘ Perplexed and troubled at his bad success, 

The tempter stood.' 

J. Hastings. 

SUCCOTH. —1. (n'lup) A place so called accord¬ 
ing to Gn 33^^ because of the booths (Heb. pikkCth) 
which Jacob made there for his cattle. In the 
Heb. text of this verse §u1c1c6th occurs three times 
and is rendered ‘ Succoth ’—‘ booths *—* Succoth * 
in AV and 11V. The LXX by using (TKr)val three 
times makes clear the identity of Succoth with 
booths, which has to be explained in the margin of 
AV and RV, but conveys the impression that the 
name of Succoth was then ^Krjpal. Josephus {Ant, 
I. xxi. 1) states that the place was so called in his 
time; but this name would not have been given 
before the period of Greek supremacy. The Targ. 
and Syr. preserve the proper name Succoth, but m 
place of the second ^ukkbth (tr. ‘booths’ in EV) 
use jVbd, words which in a modified form are 

employed as equivalents for ‘tabernacles* and 
‘ booths * in Lv 23*** and other places where 
reference is made to the Feast of Tabernacles. 
The Vulgate explains ‘ Socoth, id est tabernacula,* 
though ‘ ten torus * corresponds to ‘ booths * in the 
earlier part of the verso. 

The passages whore the name occurs are: Gn 83U 
Job 1897 b A ; Jg 86 -i« B in v.l 8 

rijr A ; 1 K 7’‘6 (v.iS in LXX) ^ 2 Oh 4 U 

B O* ^ 1*9 60** B fsft rtttivmf, Aq. rvrntct^fjJSv \ 

Ps 1089 K enmfttfAtkTmf, ART 

The passages in Joshua, Judges, Kings, and 
Chron. refer to a place E. of Jordan. Jos 13*7 
mentions Succoth as in the territory of Sihon, 
king of Heshbon. In Gideon’s pursuit of the 
Midianites as related in Jg 8, he comes to Succoth 
after crossing the Jordan. From the references 
in Ps 60« 108’^ to the ‘valley of 

Succoth * nothing definite as to geographical posi¬ 
tion can be inferred, but a locality east of the 
Jordan is suitable (note that the LX a in these two 
passages does not treat Succoth as a proper name). 
Jerome on Gn 33^*^ {Quofst. Heb. in lib. Gen.) ob¬ 
serves with reference to Succoth : ‘ Est autem 
usque hodie civitas trans Jordanem hoc vocabulo 

9 On the other hand, It la found in the RhemUh NT In a bad 
eenee,: ‘ Ae God hath ehewed by the suocease of all Heretical 
Oolloquiee, Synodee, and ABsembliee in Germanie, France, Poole, 
and other placee in our dales * (oote on Ac 1599). 


inter partes Scythopoleos.* Jerome testifies to the 
survival of the Heb, name, while Josephus ^aa 
already remarked) testifies to the existence of its 
Gr, equivalent. The Talm. Jems. {Shebiith, ir. 2) 
gives (in some edd. nVym) as yet another 

name for Succoth, and Morrill {East of the Jordan, 
p. 386), followed by Conder {Heth and Moab, p. 
183) and G. A. Smith {HGHL, 685), proposes Tell 
Deir'Alla, a mound about 1 mile N. of the Jabbok, 
as the site of the ancient Succoth, and the present 
equivalent of n'jyn. A place SAkUt, about 10 miles 
south of Bcisan, on the west of the Jordan, has 
also been proposed as the site; but, though this 
may meet tlie requirements of the narrative in 
Gn 33, a place E. of the Jordan seems necessaryr 
for some of the other places where the name is 
mentioned. Tristram {Bible Places, p. 345) failed 
to find any trace of the name Succoth east of 
Jordan. 

2. {l^oKXii^e, Ex 1287 1329, 335.8) Xhe first 

encampment of the children of Israel on leaving 
Egypt. The word is a jiure Heb. one, signifying 
‘ booths * or ‘ tents ’ (see above), but Egyptologists 
regard it as the equivalent of an Egyptian word 
Tnuku or Thuket, the name of a region of which 
the capital was Pithom. Brugsch and Naville are 
agreed on this point, but not as to the situation 
of Pithom. Ebers proposes a difl'erent Egyptian 
word as the equivalent of Succoth, but agrees with 
Naville as to the position of the region so desig¬ 
nated. Referring to art. Exodus, vol. i. p. 802, 
it will be seen that the neighbourhood of the 
station Ramses, on the railway from Zagazig to 
Tsmailia, corresponds to the ancient Succoth. 
The children of Israel must have remained here 
a short time to arrange themselves in order for 
their future march ; and whether the name waa 
used by them in imitation of a similarly sounding 
Egyptian word, or because they then began to 
dwell in booths, may be left an open question. 

A. T. Chapman. 

SUCCOTH-BENOTH (nb^-nSap; B*Poxx‘‘>^i5aivet(?e/, 
A ; Sochoth-benoth). —Tn 2 K 17®^ it is 

said that the colonists from Babylon at Samaria 
‘made Succoth-bonoth,’ just as the colonists from 
Cuth ‘made Nergal.’ The parallelism between 
Nergal and Succoth-benoth shows that the latter 
must be the name of a deity. As Nergal was the 
patron-god of Cuth, it is reasonable to infer that 
in Succoth-benoth we have a corrupted form either 
of Bcl-Merodach, the patron-god of Babylon, or 
of his wife Zaipanit. There is consequently a 
good deal of probability in the conjecture of 
Jtawlinson {Herodotus^, i. p. 654) that we have in 
it a corruption of the Babylonian Zarj)anit, ‘ the 
silvery one,’ which, in accordance with a popular 
etymology, is generally written Zer-banit, * the 
seed-creatress,’ in the cuneiform texts. The spell¬ 
ing of the name in the LXX lends support to this 
view; and it is just possible that Rawlinson may 
be right in suggesting that the biblical Succoth is 
due to a confusion between zerit, which seems to 
be a derivative form from zeru (see Haupt, Nimrod- 
Epos, 8, 35), and zardt, ‘tents’ or ‘booths.* In 
Am 52® the name of the Babylonian god Sakkut 
has been transformed into rusp, if we accept 
Schrader’s explanation of the passage {SK, 1874, 
pp. 324-332). Perhaps the fact that the images 
01 the Babylonian divinities were carried in pro¬ 
cession in ‘ ships * or arks, assisted in the change 
of the name. It is even possible that by Succoth 
the Hebrew writer intended to denote tnese pro¬ 
cessional shrines, Benoth (from Benith) being 
corrupted from Belith or Belit, the classical Beltis, 
a common title and synonym of Zer-banit. 

LmaxTURi.—Schrader, COT I. 274 1 .; Delitzsch, Parodies, 
216 ; Jensen, £A iv. 862 ; and the Oomm. ad loc. 

A. H. Sayoe. 
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BUD (2o«55, Sodi ),—The ‘river* of Babylon, on 
which dwelt ‘ Jechonias, the son of Joakira, king 
of Judah,* and his fellow-exiles (Bar 1^). The 
canal on which Babylon was situated before its 
destruction by Sennaclierib was called the Arakhtu; 
but the whole of Babylonia was intersected by^ 
small canals, each of which had a name, and it is 
therefore quite possible that in the time of Nebuch¬ 
adrezzar one of those in the neighbourhood of the 
capital bore a name which resembled Sud. As, 
however, the Greek sibilant can represent more 
than one Semitic letter, it is useless to speculate 
about the Babylonian form of the name until we 
know how it was written in Hebrew or Aramaic. 

A. H. Saycb. 

SUDDENLY.—The adj. ‘sudden’ and the adv, 
‘ suddenly * were often used formerly without the 
element of surprise which belongs to their root 
(Lat. subitaneus, from suhire, * to come stealthily’), 
and is always associated with their use in mod. 
English. Thus Shaks. uses ‘ sudden ’ in the sense 
of soon (Mens, for Meas. II. ii, 83, ‘To-morrow! 
O, that’s sudden ’); and of fiasty {As You Like 
V. ii. 8, ‘My sudden wooing, nor her sudden con¬ 
senting ’); and of impetuous (liich. //. ii. i. 35, 
‘ Small showers last long, but sudden storms are 
short ’). So also he uses * suddenly ’ in the sense 
of quickly {Tam. Shrew, ii. 327, ‘Was ever match 
clapped up so suddenly ?’) or presently {I Henry IV. 
I. lii. 294, ‘When time is ripe, which will be 
suddenly*). In AV ‘ suddenly * means speedily in 
Ps ‘ Let them return and bo ashamed suddenly ’ 
(yj^, LXX bia rdxovs ); and in Jer 49*'* 60^. In 
1 Ti 6*^^ * Lay hands suddenly on no man,* the 
meaning is hastily (Gr. rax^wj). J. HASTINGS. 

SUDIAS (BA Sou^fas, Luc. *(2Sovtd ).—A Levitical 
family that returned with Zerubbabel, 1 Es 5^^, 
called in Ezr 2 ^^ Houaviah and in Neh 7“** 
Houkvah. 

SUICIDE. —See Crimes and Punishments, 
vol. i. p. 522*. 

SUKKIIM (d^PP; B Tpuryoddrai, A TpuryXoddrai, 
Luc. Zovxidp .).—The name of a tribe mentioned 
together with Libyans and Cushites as led by 
Shishak against Judsea (2 Ch 12*). The passage 
is not found in the corresponding text of Kings. 
The LXX rendering ‘Troglodytes’ was probably 
suggested by the fact of a place called Suche (Pliny, 
HH vi. 172) being mentioned among Troglodyte 
possessions; the same is called by Strabo (iii. 8) 
‘ the fortress of Suchus,* and Suchus, he tells us, 
is a name for a sacred crocodile {ib. xvii. 1). Several 

eographers identify this place with the modern 

uakin, which, however, may well be an Arabic 
word {sawdkin). The identification of the Sukkiim 
with the inhabitants of Suakin, though accepted by 
Forbiger and Dillmann (in Sclienkel, i. 288), is there¬ 
fore very uncertain; nor is the view of Gesenius, 
that the word should be treated as a Hebrew ad¬ 
jective, ‘ dwellers in tents,’ much more probable. 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

SULPHUR.— See Brimstone. 

SUN. —The usual word in the OT for the first of 
the great lights of heaven is *^9^, Phoen. vdv, Aram. 

(Dn 6^^) and shemsha, Arab, shamsun, Assyr. 
^amhi {samsu in the name Samsu-iluna, c. 2200 B.C., 
evidently a West Semitic form). There is consider¬ 
able uncertainty as to the etymology (for conjec¬ 
tures see Levy, Wbrterb. iiber die Targg. ii. 678 f.). 
Other words for sun are ni^n, lit. ‘heat,* or, adj. [?], 
‘ hot’ (Job 30«, Ca 6^^ Is 242* SO**), and (Jg 8^» 14« 
Job O*^), of doubtful derivation. Both these terms 
are used poetically, and the latter occurs in the 
place-name Ir-ha-lleres, ‘ city of the sun * (Helio¬ 
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polis), RV ‘ city of destruction * (see Ir-HA-Heres). 

In Job 31“ the word used is i'ik, marg. * light.’ 

The earliest mention of the sun in the Bible is I 
in Gn [P], in which, however, none of the 
above words are used, the lumina^ being referred 
to as the greater of the two ‘great lights’ (//i^’^rdfA), 
created ti) rule the day, the lesser light being to 
rule the night, and to divide the light from the 
darkness (v.^®). Both of them were placed in the 
firmament for signs and for seasons, and for days 
and years (v.^^). As the lesser light, the moon was 
the measurer of time, by her constant and clearly- 
marked phases; the sun was, by the constancy 
and regmari^ of his apparent motion, the real 
indicator. With those of the lesser light, his 
eclipses were regarded as signs foretelling events. 

He indicated the beginning and the end of each 
day; seasons, both religious and agricultural; 
regulated the festivals; and determined the com¬ 
mencement and termination of every year, his 
movements forming, at the same time, the basis 
of all clironological data. 

Naturally, the ideas of the ancient Hebrews con¬ 
cerning the movements of the sun, when tested by 
modern science, were erroneous. As we, in the 
language of everyday life, speak of the sun as 
‘rising’ and ‘setting,’ so they spoke of him as 
‘going forth* {ydzd\ Gn 19*^ etc.; zdrah, Jg 9®®, 
2S 23® etc.) and ‘entering’ {b6\ Gn 16^**^^ etc.). 
From zdrah and came the expressions, mizrah 
{shemesh), ‘the rising (of the sun),’ also ‘east*; 
and m6b6* {shemesh), ‘the setting (of the sun),* 
also ‘west.’ The equivalent Assyrian expres¬ 
sions are similar, being ^tt {for dzit, from d^ii = 
yd^d^) 3amH and Srib SainH, the ‘coming forth* 
and the ‘entering of the sun’ (cf. for the latter, 
the Heb. ‘to become evening’). Poetically, 
this idea of going forth and entering was extended, 
and the sun, as well as the moon, was regarded as 
possessing a habitation (Hab 3^^) and a tent or taber¬ 
nacle (Ps 19®* *), set for him by God, from which 
he came forth as a bridegroom from his chamber, 
rejoicing as a strong man to run his course. This 
idea seems to be illustrated by the designs on 
certain of the cylinder-seals of Babylonia, on which 
a deity, evidently the sun-god, is represented 
coming forth through the open doors, which the 
attendants hold ba(^ for him, at the same time 
turning their faces away, in order not to be blinded 
by his brightness. In connexion with this, it is 
also worthy of note that the Babylonians speak 
of the bolts of the high heavens greeting the sun 
at his setting, and his beloved wife going to meet 
him. There is hardly any doubt that these 
poetical similes are based upon the unfailing 
regularity of the sun’s daily course, which, in 
more southern latitudes, varies less than with us, 
marking the two cardinal points, and also the divi¬ 
sion of day and night, with less variation. Such 
expressions as ‘ the time when the sun is hot* (1 S 
11% Neh 7*) were therefore more precise than they 
would be in our latitudes. Having risen, and run 
his fixed path in his might (Jg until the time 
of his greatest heat, the sun went down at the hour 
which, like a living thing, he was supposed to 
know (Ps 194^®). 

Like all God’s creatures, the sun was altogether 
dependent on His will, and at His command would 
cease to shine (Job 9^); and, this being the case, 
the sun could also undergo a change of his course. 

Of this there are two examples: Joshua’s order 
to the sun to stand still (Jos 10^"^®, Sir 46*), and 
the going back of the shadow on the dial of Ahaz 
(2 K 20*^^ Is 380- The former has given rise to 
a considerable amount of discussion, the impro- 
Wbility of such a change as the stoppage of the 
earth’s rotation implied tliereby beinu generally 
recognized, notwithstanding that God’s power to 
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do 80 without harm to the world and its inhabit* 
ants cannot admit of doubt. The probability, 
however, is that this passage, being a poetical 
extract jfrom another work, ‘ the Hook of Jashar,* 
is not to be understood literally, the statement 
being made by poetic licence for some such expres¬ 
sion as * the sun did not set until the enemies of 
Israel were completely defeated,* i.e. the opera¬ 
tions were carried out so rapidly, that as much 
was done as if the day had been twice as long 
(cf. v.i*). On the other hand, the explanation 
that the lengthening of the day, and the continued 
appearance of the sun above the horizon, may have 
been due to a considerable increase of the refrac¬ 
tive properties of the atmosphere, is also possible. 
The return of the shadow on the dial has fiSso been 
referred to various causes, and may, according to 
TOme, have been due to an eclipse (see Bosanquet 
in G. Smith’s Asmrhanipal^ p, 346, and TSBA iii. 
81 ff., V, 261). In 2 K 20®*^^ it is the shadow onW 
that is spoken of; but the parallel passage in la 
38*^ mentions also the sun, and on account or this it 
has been contended that the movement recorded 
must have been purely optical. The phenomenon 
referred to in Mk 16®», Lk 23^ " where it is 
stated that the sun was darkened, cannot refer to 
an eclipse, as it was the time of the full moon. 
The sun is in these passages, to all appearance, 
represented as hiding himself in order to cast a 
veil of darkness over the death of the Son of 
God. Whatever be the explanation of these three 
apparent departures from the sun’s daily routine, 
there is no doubt that they are intended to em¬ 
phasize the power of God, and His active interest 
in the affairs of man. The same ideas were, to 
all appearance, generally current with reganl to 
eclipses in general, these being looked upon in like 
manner as extraordinary manifestations of the 
power of God over nature, or as foreshadowing the 
cerrible tokens of the day of judgment (la 13*®, J1 
2»® 3*»=Ac 2»>, Mt 2429, Mk 13" Lk 21^, Rev 6*2 
8*2).* The setting of the sun at bright noonday is 
hfipirative of loss of happiness, prosperity, or success 
(Is 60*9, Jer 16®, Am 8®, Mio 3®), whilst the reverse 
of this is indicated by the rising of the ‘sun of 
Riffhteousness ’ of Mai 4® (see also vol. i. p. 193*"). 

Like the moon, tlie sun was also regarded as an 
emblem of constancy, on account of the unerring 
daily repetition of his course (Ps 72“- *2 89“). The 
man who loves God (Jg b®*) and the just ruler (2 S 23'*) 
are both compared with him as the thing of all God’s 
creation shining with the greatest brilliance, whilst, 
for the same reason, he became the image of God 
Himself (Ps 84**), His pure, unfailing light became 
also an emblem of beauty (Ca 6*®), and Ms force in¬ 
creasing daily, or at certain seasons, typified the 
progress of a good man towards perfection (Pr 4**). 
The great luminary (Sir 17«) and adornment of 
the heavens (Sir 26*«), his light shone on all things ; 
and is surpassed in brilliance only by the heavenly 
world to come, of which God Himself is to be the 
light and tlie glory (Is GO*®, Ac 26*®). 

It is to the penetrating heat of the sun that the 
poetical expression harnrndh, is applied (cf. 

Ps 19«); and by means of this, as well as by his 
light, he exercises his beneficent power, bringing 
forth the fruits of the earth (L)t 33*"*), grass with 
the help of the rain (2 S 23^), and giving man the 
desire of life (Eo IP), But the sun has also the 
power of injuring, smiting, and scorching men and 
the fruits of the earth by his heat (Ps 1219 Is 49*® 
Jon 4®, Rev 7*® 16® etc.). 

Observation of the movements of the sun, and 
his influence upon the earth and upon all nature, 

• Mahler, In JRAS, 1001, p. 42, explains the plague of dark¬ 
ness referred to In Ex 10 ^«r. as an eclipse of the sun, which took 

In B.a 1886 iSitzungeb^r. derk. Akad. der Wiss., Vienna, 

--- \ 

caused all the ancient world, with but few excep¬ 
tions, to regard him as a living thin"; and from 
this view, dwelling, as they did, in tlie midst of 
heathendom, the ancient Heorews were not wholly 
free, especially during the time of the kings. Ex¬ 
cept, however, where a direct reference to idolatry 
is made, the sun is spoken of as a personal living 
being only in the domain of poetry, though, as 
will be seen further on, the writers of the Hebrew 
poetical books had been apparently influenced by 
the heathen teaching concerning the luminary of 
day. He ruled over the day, not as a god but as 
the source of light, heat, and the divisions of time, 
and came forth from his chamber to run his fixed 
course as one of the great creations of God, not as 
being himself a deity whom men should worship. 

Nevertheless, the Hebrews were attracted by the 
worship of the sun, under the influence of the 
heathen nations by whom they were surrounded. 

A common act of worship is that mentioned in 
Job 3129* 2^, in which the hand was kissed, and 
which is described as an iniquity to be punished 
by the judges. The law against idolatrous wor¬ 
ship of the sun and heavenly bodies is given in 

Dt 4*9, and from 17® ® we learn that the penalty 
was death by stoning at the gate of the city. The 
open idolatry which took place in the time of the 
kings, however, shows clearly that the laws re¬ 
corded in the passages quoted were not generally 
observed. 

On the entrance of the Israelites into the Holy 
Land, they found there the worship of the sun 
under the name of Baal-hammon, the last com¬ 
ponent part of this appellation being the singular 
of the word Jpaimndninit meaning ‘ sun-images, and 
connected with the word Imimiidh^ ‘heat or hot,’ 
one of the words used in the OT for the sun (Job 

30®® etc.). As pointed out in the article Baal, 
however, it is not certain that Baal was regarded 
as tlie sun, but the sun was a haalt or ‘lord,’ just 
as the Babylonian sun-god, Samas, bore the title 
of htluy ‘ lord,’ in common with the other deities 
of the Assyro-Babylonian pantheon. In all proba¬ 
bility, therefore, tne worship of the sun, properly 
so called, came from Babylonia, in which country 
there were at least two shrines to this god—one at 
8ippar (Ahu-habhah), and tlie other at Larsa, which 
is identified with the Ellasar of Gn 14*. He was 
also worshipped, however, at many other places in 
Babylonia and Assyria. 

Noteworthy in connexion with the worship of 
the sun by the Jews, and its origin, is the reference 
to the chariots of the sun in 2 K 23**. To all 
appearance the chariot, as well as the horses, had 
been dedicated by various idolatrous kings of Judah, 
and they were stationed at the western entrance 
to the temple, ‘ by the chamber of Nathan-melocli 
the chamherhiin, which was in the precincts.’ At 
the temple of the sun at Si])par in Babylonia there 
w^as also a chariot, and presumably horses, dedi¬ 
cated to that deity ; and it is worthy of note that, 
as one of the sacred objects belonging to the 
temple of the god, it was the custom to make 
sacnlices to it.* In the 19th year of Nabopolassar 
this was transferred from the keeping of the men 
who had care of the horses (? of the sun at Sippara) 
to a man named B6l-fth6-iddina, and a list of the 
furniture {iidA) of the chariot was drawn up, 
enumerating about 140 objects belonging to it, 
many of them of silver, though some were of gold 
and of bronze. It is doubtfiu whether the Baby¬ 
lonians ever thought of the sun-god coursing through 
the heavens in a chariot drawn by swift steeds of 
fiery breed typifying his brilliant daily journey 
through the heavens, os the inscriptions, so far as 

* One of the tableU roferrinff to this states that on the 18th 
of lyyar, in the 14th year of Nabopolassar, a full-ifrown white 
sheep was offered before it. 
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they are known, do not refer to this, and the 
representation of the sun-god on the stone foimd 
by Mr. Rossam at Abu-habbah shows the deity 
seated in his shrine, with the representation of his 
disc before him, and two small figures coming out 
of the top of the shrine, seemingly guiding the 
disc by moans of the cords attached to it, which 
they nold in their hands. The sacrificial instru¬ 
ments which formed part of the furniture of the 
chariot suggest that it was used in connexion with 
the worship of the sun; and as, in its equipment, 
swords or daggers of ^old (3 in number) and of 
some other material (2 in number) are referred to, 
the suggestion that it may have accompanied the 
army on certain occasions would not be without 
probability. The ceremonies in connexion with 
the chariot of the sun at Sippar, in all probability, 
had their reflexion at Jerusalem. It is hardly 
likely, however, that the chariot of the sun at 
Jerusalem, which Josiah burned with fire, was so 
splendid as tliat at Sippar in Babylonia.* 

The worship of the sun at Jerusalem is described 
by Ezekiel, who speaks of the five and twenty 
men (? priests) with their backs towards the temple 
of the Lord, and their faces towards the east, wor¬ 
shipping the sun (Ezk 8^®). During this ceremony 
it 18 said (v.”) that ‘they put the branch to their 
nose,* a doubtful phrase which has been the subject 
of much discussion. The general opinion, however, 
is, that this is a reflexion of a Persian custom in 
which, when repeating the liturgy, the priests 
held from time to time in the left hand a bunch of 
twigs called haregman, and wore, at the offering 
of the daily sacrifice, a kind of veil. It may be 
noted in connexion with this, that, in the list of 
things belonging to the chariot of the sun at 
Sippar. 2 nurmu are mentioned. Now the word 
nurmUf as is suggested by Frd. Dclitzsch {Assyr. 
HWB), possibly means ‘fig,’ ‘fig-tree,* and two 
models of a tree of this Kind, or of branches, 
probably belonged to the chariot as ornaments, 
and may have been carried ‘ before the face * when 
worshipping the sun, as his emblems. Whether 
this practice originated in Persia or in Babylonia 
is doubtful. 

These idolatrous Jews of old arc represented as 
worshipping the sun towards the east, i.e, at his 
rising. This was a custom witli the Persians, and 
also, in all probability, with all the nations which 
adored that luminary. At the temple of Borsij)pa, 
which is generally regarded as the Tower of Babel, 
the worship of the sun was possibly an institution 
of long standing, and at the beginning of a new 
day, that is, at sunset, the following hymn was 
sung:— 

* Sun-god in the midst of heaven, at thy setting, 

May the bolt of heaven lofty speak thee peace— 

May the door of heaven bless thee. 

Mifiaru, the messenger, thy beloved, let him direct thee. 

At K-babarra, the seat of thy dominion, thy supremacy 
shines forth. 

May Aa, thy beloved wife, gladly come to meet thee; 

May thy heart take rest; 

May thy divine refreshment be prepared for thee. 

Warrior, hero, sun-god, may they glorify thee. 

Lord of E-babarra, may the course of thy road prosper. 

Bun-god. direct thy path, make firm the roo^l, go to thine 
alHxie. 

Sun-god, thou art Judge of the land, (and) director of Its 
decisions.’ 

In this hymn the sun is not only represented in 
a manner similar to that of the psalmist, as a 
bridegroom coming out of his chamber (Ps 19®), 
but his bride is conceived as going to meet him, 

* Among the Babylonians, the important thing in connexion 
with the ceremonies seems to have l>een the chariot, and this 
was probably the case at Jerusalem. With the Persians, on the 
other hand, the horses seem to have been at least as lmix)rtant, 
and sometimes the one, sometimes the other, followed in the 

S rooessions. The colour of these sacred horses was white, and 
biey were on certain occasions sacrificed to the sun (Herod* i 
188. vlL 40. 65 ; Xen. Cyr. viil. 3). 


and he takes rest and refreshment after his weary¬ 
ing course. The last line of the inscription shows 
him also in the character which he commonly had 
with the Babylonians, namely, that of judge, 
which he apparently possessed as witness of every¬ 
thing that passes on the earth (‘under the sun,* as 
so often occurs in Ecclesiastes, ® etc.). The 

tablet which followed the above was a hymn to the 
rising sun, beginning (the Akkadian version only 
is preserved), Utu ana-azaga-ta ‘Sun-god in the 
glorious heaven rising,* and may have resembled 
that with which the heathen Jews greeted the 
luminary, when performing the ceremony referred 
to by Ezekiel.* 

The judgment pronoimced against the sun and 
moon (Is 24*^), in which the former was to be 
ashamed, is regarded by some as resting upon the 
fact that the idolatrous worship which was paid 
to it was accounted as a sin, the consequences of 
which rested upon the object causing it, and would 
be visited upon it by God at the last day. This is 
probable; but the end of the verse ought to be 
taken into account, for when the Lord reigns in 
Zion gloriously the sun may well be put to shame 
on account of iiis inferior lustre. 

LiTiRATURS.—Uiehm, UWB\ Sayce, Hibbert Lectures^ 1887; 
Pinches in TSBA^ 1884, pp. 164-169; Transaotioits qf the 
Victoria Institute^ 1894, pp. 10,1C. 17. 

T. G. Pinches. 

SUPERSCRIPTION 1. The legend 

on a coin (Mt22®®, Mk 12*", Lk 20®"). See Money. 
2* The accusation on the Cross of Jesus (Mk 16®", 
Lk 23"®). See Title on the Cross. 

SUPH.—One of the expressions used in Dt 1^ 
to define the locality of Moses* address to Israel 
[?; on the difliculty oi this interpretation see Driver] 
is ‘in the Arabah, over against Suph * [<.«. 

by dissimil., for AV ‘over against the Red 
Sea*). If the MT be correct, §nph is a place- 
name, possibly identical with Suphah of Nu 2P", 
but, upon the whole, it appears more probable that 
qiD 710 is a textual error tor (cf. LXX itXijct/ok 

rijs ipvdpds [da\d<r(Tr}s], Vulg. contra mare rubrum). 
Yam ^ilph t means probably ‘ sea of reeds,* and 
appears to have been originally a title given to 
the upper end of the Gulf of Suez, which would be 
shallow and marshy, and abounding in reeds (W. 
M. Muller, As, u, Europ. 42 f.). In the OT this 
designation is usually confined to the W. (Suez) 
arm of the Red Sea: Ex 10*® (J) 13*« 16"-®® 23« 
(all four E), Nu 33*®-(P), Dt 11", Jos 2*® (J) 4®« 

(D) , Neh 9®, Ps 106^-®- ®® 136*"- *®. It stands, how¬ 
ever, for the Gulf of 'Akabah not only in Dt 1* 
(if the above suggestion is correct), but in Nu 21" 

(E) and 1 K 9®®; prob. also in Nu 14®® (E), Dt 1"® 
2*; and perhaps Jg 11*®, Jer 49®*. 

J. A. Selbie. 

SUPHAH (n^^D). — The name of an unknown 
locality E. of Jordan, found only in an obscure 
fragment of ancient poetry preserved in Nu 21*" 
(‘ vaheb in Suphah *). The suggestion of Tristram 
\Land of Moat, 50 f.), that it inay ho the modern 
Safieh, is exposed to the objection of which he 
himself is aware, that the initial d of the Heb. 

word could hardly represent an Arabic The 

same difficulty attaches to Knobel’s identification 
with Nakb es-$afd, some 25 miles W.S.W. of the 
Dead Sea. See, further, the Comm, ad loc. 

J. A. Selbie. 

SUPPER.— See Food, vol. ii. p. 41*» ; and for the 
'Last Supper* see Lord’s Supper. 

BUR (B *A<r<rot5p, A Soi^p).—One of the towns on 

* For other forms of the sun-god and sun-worship ses ths 
articles Baal, Chsmobd, Molror, and Tammuz. 

t is attributed also to the Nile in Ex S*- > (of. Is 10"). 
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the seacoast of PaleRtine upon whose people the 
fear and dread of Holofernes fell when they heard 
that he had reached DamoBcus (Jth 2^). The 
towns are mentioned in order from north to sonth; 
and Sur comes between Tyre and Ocina--the next 
place to the south being Jemnaan (Jamnia). The 
site, if a ditierent place from Tyre (Heb. ^6r, 
Arab, is unknown. C. W. WILSON. 

SURE. SURELY, SURETY. —The adjectives 

* secure/• sicker * (or ‘siker’), and ‘sure* all come 
from the I^at. securus ; the first being taken 
directly, the second through the influence of the 
Teut. sikert sicker ; the last through the Old. Er. 
seur (mod. silr ). * Secure ’ retained the meaning of 
the Lat. {se ‘ without,* c?«ra ‘care*; see Secure); 
between ‘ sicker * and ‘ sure * the difference was 
mainly one of dialect, till ‘sicker* dropned out 
of literary English. Thus Chaucer, Tale of 
MelibeiiSt 2(i42, ‘ >Vhan tbow trowest to be most 
seur or siker of hir [fortune’s] help, she wol faille 
thee and decoyve thee.’ Both had a wider use 
than ‘ sure * has now. 

* 8 ure* WM often used where we ihould now use ‘secure.* 
ThusUdall, EramMia* Par. 1. 18, ‘Solitarinea doeth quicken and 
make luatye the mind of a Ohriatian souldler, and some time it 
is more sure for a man to count himself to the wild beastos, 
than to men. Baptisme taketh away al slnnes of the former 
life, but for al that, no man is sure from the assaulies of Satan 
whfch llveth 8 luifginhly.* So Tr. Bk. Prf/. (Ifi52), ‘There never 
was any thing: l>y the wit of man eo well devised, or so euro 
established, which (in continuance of time) hath not been 
corrupted.' And In AV 1 8 230 ‘I will build him a sure house’; 
If 2233 *I will fasten him os a nail In a sure place*; 8218 ‘My 
people shall dwell ... In sure dwellings.* 

The adverb surely, in like manner, means some¬ 
times securely : J^r 10® * He that walketh uprightly 
walketh surely.’ Cf. Kolnnson, More's UtopUiy 
141, ‘They fence and fortitie their campe sowerlye 
with a deape and a brode trenche.’ Jer 35'^ Cov. 
‘The wordes which lonadab the sonne olf Rechab 
commaunded his sonnes, that they shulde d^nko 
no wyne, are fast and surely kepte *; Elyot, (fover- 
nour, ii. 237, ‘ David , , . came to the pavilion of 
king Saul, where he found bym suerly slepynge, 
liavinge by him his speare and a ciippe with water.* 

But it IS of more importance to observe that 
in its ordinary meaning ‘surely* has now lost so 
much of its force that its use in AV sometimes 
suggests to the reader the opposite of that which 
is intended. Thus in Gn 2'‘, the first instance of 
its use, ‘ In the day that thou eatest thereof thou 
shalt surely die,* the assertion is the strongest 
j)088ible. The Hebrew is tlie idiomatic phrase, 
‘dying thou shalt die.* But the English suggests 
a slight doubt. So in Gn 3* ‘And the serpent said 
unto the woman. Ye shall not surely die,* i,e. Ye 
shall certainly not die. 

Thia licb. idiom, an account of which w'ill b« found In 
Davidaon’a Hebrew Si/ntax, | 86, or In ricsciiius-Kautzbch. 
I 118, if varioualy rcnderetl in AV. Sometimes the idiom if 
preierved, m On 2217 ‘in bleaaing I will blcaa thee, and in 
multiplying I will multiply thy seed.* More frequently an 
adverb or adverbial phrase ia Ineerted, tuch as 'exceedingly* 
On 1610, ‘oerUlniy* On 18 io 487, ‘doubtleas* 2 8 6i», ‘utterly* 
Dt 123, jg I'iH i 5 'i^ 1117 ; ‘ clean' Zeo llU; • aolemnly * On 4^; 

‘eameatly* 18 2i)«; • altogether' Nu 16i8, Jer 30U; «needs^ 
On 240; ‘ indeed ’ On 87« : ‘^ever' Jg 1138; ‘plainly * 1 8 237 lOiO; 
‘at all* 2 K 18!H, Jer 2819; 'atraitly* Gn 43^, 1 8 1438; ‘freely* 
On 210. But by far the moat frequently uaed adverb is ‘ surely 
and In every Instance it haa the force of ‘assuredly’ or ‘cer¬ 
tainly.* Thus Gn 28»» * I will mirely give the tenth unto thee’; 
Jg 1831 ‘ We ihall surely die. Ijecause we have seen God*; Hab28 

* It will surely come, it will not tarry.* Of. Sir 48U ‘ We shall 
surely live* 

' Surely * is also the translation of certain Hebrew 
and Greek adverbs and otlier expressions, some of 
which are very forcible. Thus (D’dJt^n,* Gn 28*® 

* surely the Lord is in this place ’; Ex 2** ‘ surely 

* A rather less emphatic particle is *aJb, the force of which ia 
well seen in Ps SOO- A u esp. In HV. In Ps 62 this word is tr. 
five times ' only * (both AV and RV), once ‘ surely *; cf. Pi 78*. 


this thing is known*; 1 S 15^® ‘surely the bitter¬ 
ness of death is past *; Is 40’ ‘ surely the people is 
grass*; Jer 4*® ‘Ah, Lord God! surely thou hast 
greatly deceived this people.* The same word is 
tr. ‘verily* in Is 46^®, ‘truly* in Jor3^**”, ‘cer¬ 
tainly * in Jer 8®. (2) ’/m (an emphatic negative), as 
Nu 14® ‘ surely they shall not see the land which I 
sware unto their fathers *; or 'im^lo' (an emphatio 
affirmative), as Ezk 36® ‘ Surely in the fire of my 
jealousy have I spoken against the residue of the 
heathen.* (3) 'Omnam (a strong asseverative from 
'dmarit ‘to confirm*), as Job 34'® ‘Yea, surely 
God will not do wickedly* (RV ‘of a surety*). 
(4) 2 S 12® ‘ The man that hath done this thing 
shall surely die* (Heb. ‘is a son of death*; ci. 
1 S 20®' 20'®). (5) AX^y^ulf, as Mt 26’® ‘ surely thou 
also art one of them?* (RV ‘of a truth*); Jn 17® 
‘ They have known surely that I came out from 
thee’ (RV ‘of a truth*). (6) irdvrios, Lk 4® ‘Ye 
will surely say unto me this proverb * (RV ‘ doubt¬ 
less ye will say*). (7) ^ [^0 He 6'^ ‘Surely 
blessing I will bless thee, and multiplying I will 
multiply thee* (^ [edd. e/] elfXoywv evXoyfiaut <re, 
KoX irXr)6tjffU)y TrXrjOvyQ <re). (8) yal, Rev 22® ‘ Surely 

I come quickly’ (RV ‘ yea’). 

Examples of ‘surely’ are Knox, Uist. 816, ‘I thlnke and am 
surely perswaded.' Rhemish NT, Preface^ * Vulpilas surely gave 
the Scriptures to the Gothes in their own tonge, and that before 
he was an Arrian.* Oenerydes (E.E.T.S.), 1317— 

‘ They wore fully accordid all in ono 
That Auferius suerly shuld be ther kyng.' 

Surety occurs in the phrase ‘ of a surety,* Gn 15'® 
18'* 26®. Ac 12" (dX7;(?u)s, RV ‘of a truth*). Cf. 
1 S 26* Cov. ‘ David . . . sent out spyes, and 
knewe of a suertie, that he was come in deede.* 
Elsewhere the word means ‘ security * in the legal 
sense; cf. Paraph, in Verse, 58®— 

* He who for men their surety stood,* 

Buretiship occurs only in Pr 11'® ‘ Ho that hateth 
suretiship is sure* (Heb. as AVm and RVm ‘ those 
that strike hands *; see STRIKE). See Debt, 
Pledge. J. Hastings. 

SURGERY.— See Medicine, vol. iii. p. 333. 
SUSA.— See Shushan. 

SUSANNA (Xovaayyd).—!, TeXT AND VERSIONS. 
—The history of Susanna forms a part of the Bk. 
of Daniel in the Greek Bible and in those versions 
which are taken from the Greek. In Gr. MSS, 

I and also in the Old Latin and Arabic, it stands 
I before Dn 1 ; but in the Latin Vulgate it stands 
I a.s Dn 13. Swete prints it as a separate work 
after Daniel. The LXX is the oldest extant text, 
but there may have been a Semitic original. If 
so, it is antecedently probable that it would be in 
Aramaic, not Hebrew. Hebrew was the language 
of legal discussions, hymns, and prayers. Aramaic 
was the language of such aneccTotes and histories 
as circulated freely among the people. The LXX 
of the History of Susanna, as indeed of the whole 
of the Gr. Daniel, was lost for many centuries, 
because of the preference !of the Church for the 
text of Theodotion. Tlie LXX of Susanna is, even 
now, extant only in Cod. Chisianus, otherwise 
known as 87, a cursive of the 9th cent. Theod. 
for the most part transcribed the LXX literally, 
but in several instances he made additions and 
alterations meant to relieve improbabilities, or to 
supply details which seemed to make the narrative 
more smooth and intelli^ble. The Latin Vulg. is 
an accurate rendering of Theodotion. In Syriac 
Versions, our ‘ History* is exceptionally rich. We 
I have (1) the Syro - Hexaplar, which is a close 
I translation of the LXX ; (2) the Peshit;ta, which is 
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riven in Walton’s Polyglott, Ceriani’s Codex Am- 
brosianuSi and in Lagarde’s Libri VT Apocr, 
Syriace^ and designated Wj; (3) and (4) from 
onwards Lagarde gives two other Syriac recensions, 
both dill’ering in many respects from each other and 
from Wj, and known as Lj and Lj; (6) there is a 
remarkable VS given by Walton, the so-called 
Harklensian VS, known as Wj. 

ii. The Story. —We intend first to give the 
story in those features wliich are common to all 
our sources, and then to specify the important 
additions or alterations made in each. In the 
early days of the captivity in Babylon, there was 
a woman named Susanna, very beautiful, very 
ious, the daughter of a priest. Her husband 
oakim was very wealthy and honourable. He 
had a park adjoining his mansion, and his fellow- 
exiles were always welcome to both 
There were two elders in Babylon, who were also 
judges, and were held in high repute ; but both so 
far forgot God and the judgments He has pro¬ 
nounced against adultery (v.*) as to foster impure 
desires towards Susanna. Neither dared divulge 
his secret to the other; but one day they met in 
the park unexpectedly and agreed to coerce her; 
but she strenuously refused to listen to them, 
saying that she would rather die than sin against 
God (vv.i®'^). Shortly afterwards, the elders sum¬ 
moned Susanna before the assembly of the Jews, 
and laid against her the false charge that they 
both saw her lying with a young man in the park, 
who, however, lied when they came near. Susanna 
protested her innocence, but the people felt obliged 
to believe two such honourable witnesses, and con¬ 
demned her to death (vv.^'^). As they were leav¬ 
ing the judgment-hall, Daniel, then a very young 
man, met them, and undertook to prove Susanna’s 
innocence. Ho insisted on cross-questioning the 
witnesses apart, and put the same question to 
each : Under what kind of tree did the adultery 
occur? Each gave the name of a diflerent tree 
(vv.**‘®®). The people being thus convinced of the 
falsity of the charge, praised God, applauded 
Daniel, and put to death the false accusers 
(v.«off-). 

This is, In the main, the story as It appears in the LXX. 
Thcod. adds many details. It is probable that vv.i-4 originated 
in Theo<l. and were transferred from him verbatim to our solitary 
codex of the LXX ; because LXX in introduces Susanna, as 
though she had not been mentioned before. LXX simply states 
that the elders saw her walking in the park one evening, and 
they both came thither early next morning ; but Theod. adds 
that the house of Joakim was used every morning as a court 
of lustice, and, after the people had been dismissed, Susanna 
walked daily in the park, and both the elders became enamoured 
of her. One day they both lingered when the court closed; 
and after they had separated, saying it was dinner hour, they 
both came back, and confessed their lust. Thcod. and the VSS 
taken from it then insert a part altogether lacking in LXX, how 
the elders watched her go into the park and concealed them¬ 
selves among the trees, surmising that she was going to bathe. 
When Susanna sent her maids for oil and cosmetics (W, ‘soap’) 
the elders rushed on her, tempted her to adultery, and threatened 
to testify that she had sent her maids away, so os to have inter¬ 
course \dth a young man. When the maids came back and 
hoard this accusation from the elders, they were utterly 
ashamed. Further, while LXX states that the trial was held 
in the synagogue, Tliood. says it was held In the house and 
presence of Joakim. He omits from LXX that 500 of Susanna’s 
relatives and friends came to the trial: and he puts Susanna’s 
protestations before the charge; LXX after. T^eod. says the 
young man escaped because ne was stronger thiui the elders. 
In LXX the elaers did not recognize him because he was 
masked. LXX introduces an angel as inspiring Daniel with 
wisdom at the moment when Susanna was being led to death. 
This Theod. omits; but he adds to the LXX that Daniel said 
aloud, 'Turn back to the tribunal’; and that Daniel was invited 
to an elder’s chair. Theod. omits most of v.u in LXX where 
Daniel says, * Do not suppose elders cannot lie.* LXX puts two 
questions to the wick^ elders: 'Under what tree?' and 'In 
what part of the garden ? ’ The punishment in LXX is: * they 
threw them down the precipice'; in Theod. ' they slew them.’ 
LXX onlv says: ' And the angel of the Lord cast fire through 
the midst of them,* and It alone adds a e\ilogy on young men 
meant to secure for them larger influence in public affairs. 

The Viilgate translates Theod. very accurately; the chief 
deviatloii being the addition of one verse at the end: * And 


king Astyages was gathered to his fathers, and Gyrus the 
Persian took the kingdom.’ This contradicts Dn 1, where 
Daniel is ' a young man * in 597, whereas Gyrus began to reign 
in 538. 

The Peshitta is given, as we have said, by Ceriani, Lagarde, 
and W|. Pesh. agrees in the main with Theodotion. The 
chief exceptions are that in v.^^- Posh, lengthens Susanna’s 
soliloquy and consequent repudiation of their overtures; and 
between vv.a« and ^ Pesh. inserts a verse which may well have 
dropped out ftom Theod., giving the testimony of the elders to 
the household which gathered v^en Susanna cried aloud. It is 
almost vorhatim with 87-89. After v.^, W, presents a recension 
of Pesh., different from L.. L. inserts, after the sentence on 
Susanna, these words: ' That all women may fear and not do 
again according to this shame.’ This W. omits. L, adds after 
v.« ' concerning this which I have not aone I am willing that 
they should ask me anything.’ L, calls the first tree *a pistio 
tree'; W, ‘a tcrobintn.’ The second tree, in L,, L, is *a 
pomegranate’; in W, *a chestnut.’ At the end of v.W L,, 
L«, and give a eulogy on Daniel, which \V, omits. 

Lagarde gives, as we have said, a second Syriac recension, 
from v.^8 and onwards (LA which has several interesting read¬ 
ings. Two are unique. After v.^ Susanna’s prayer continues : 
‘ Appear for me and send a Redeemer from before thee, that 
thy truth may be believed by those that fear thee.’ In v.®® 
Daniel says to the first elder: ‘Those things thou hast dona 
and thou saldst: Qod is righteous, and the righteous He will 
not destroy; and thou hast not obeyed what thou hast taught 
to others.’ 

Much more important are the variations in Walton’s second 
Syriac Version (VVg). It almost amounts to a distinct tradition. 
W, states that Daniel was 12 years old at the time : that the 
synagogue was held in the house of Joakim : that Susan was a 
widow, having lost her husband after a married life of a few 
days, and devoted herself to the Lord : that the names of the 
elders were Amid and Abid. and they were chiefs of the 
synagogue: that before the trial Susan was in chains In prison 
three days: that the two elders were not witnesses, but Judges 
of Susan : that it was decided that at the 9th hour Susan should 
bo cast down a precipice : that a throne was brought from the 
treasury for Daniel to sit upon, but that he refused to sit upon it. 

iii. Its Origin. —There are several indications 
that the story before us cannot be regarded as 
historical. (1) The discrepancies in the several 
accounts, e.g, those just given from Wj. (2) The 
improbability that in the first days of the Captivity, 
when Daniel was ‘ a young youth’ (v.^), any Jew 
in Babylon could be so afiluent as Joakim, or that 
so soon after the deportation of Jehoiachin the 
Jews should, in exile, possess the jus necis, (3) 
The reasons for Susanna’s condemnation are very 
flimsy, and the behaviour of the very youthful 
Daniel is, at least, arbitrary. He loudly condemns 
both culprits before he adaucos any proof of their 
guilt. 

Assuming that we have here an ethical mythus, 
can we find its origin and motifs Ball {Speaker^a 
Apocr, ii. 326 f.) has a probable theory, borrowed 
in the main from Babbi Briill {Das apokr, Susanna- 
Buch), Ho adduces evidence from several sources 
of a tradition of two elders, who, in the Captivity, 
led astray silly women, by the persuasion, that, 
through them, they would oecome the mother of a 
great prophet, or of the Messiah. These stories 
are an amplification or.embellishment of Jor 29^^'“, 
where we read of two prophets, Ahab and Zedekiah, 
whom * Nebuchadnezzar roast^ in the fire because 
they committed folly in Israel, and committed adul¬ 
tery with their neighbours’ wives.’ Origen and 
Jerome both knew of the elaborated form of this 
incident, and it occurs with sundry variations in 
Midrash Tanhuma on Leviticus ; Bab. Taira. San¬ 
hedrin 93 a ; Boraitha of R. Eliezer, o. 33, and in 
Pesikta, No. 26. Here we have materials for the 
former half of the story: but not for the trial. 
The reasons for the rehabilitation of the tradition, 
with the trial attached, are ingeniously supposed 
to have arisen about B.C. 100, when Simon ben 
Shetach was president of the Sanhedrin. Simon 
was extremely anxious to introduce reforms into 
criminal procedure. It is said that his son was 
falsely accused of a capital ofience. On the way 
to his execution the false witnesses confessed the 
crime, but the son said to his father, *lf the 
salvation of Israel can be wrought through yon, 
consider me the threshold over which yon may 
pass.’ Simon, the Jndeean Bmtns, let the law 
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take its course, that by tlie death of one he might 
save tlio innocent lives of many. He advocated a 
more careful examination of the witnesses—his 
favourite dictum being: * Examine the witnesses 
abundantly* {Pirke Aboth i. 9). He sought also 
to suppress perjury by insisting that he who swore 
falsely should, if detected, be puiiislied with the 
same penalty as he sought to inflict on another. 
(N.B,—Tlie elders were put to death for seeking 
to cause Susanna’s death). The Sad<lucees, against 
Simon, inter}>reted the law. * an eye for an eye,* 
etc., to mean that the false witness should be 
punished, if his crime were detected after the 
penalty had been inflicted on the innocent one. 
We must confess that the appearance of our 
‘History* at such a juncture would bo most 
op])ortune for Simon. There is, it seems to us, a 
further coincidence. Tlie moral of the narrative 
is, in LXX, summed up thus; * Because of this, 
young men arc beloved in Jacob, by-virtue-of (ev) 
their ingenuousness {hTrXdrrjTi ); and as for us, let 
us take heed that our youths be powerful; for 
young men will be pious, and there will be in 
them a spirit of knowledge and understanding 
for ever and ever.* Clearly, this is a eulogy on 
youth ; and may well have oeeri meant as a com¬ 
pliment to Alexander Jannjeiis, whose adviser 
Simon was, and who ascended the throne at the 
ago of twenty-three. 

This assumes that the ‘ History * is of I’alestinian 
origin: and there is nothing against this. If it 
cannot be proved to have been originally written 
in Aramaic, it cannot be proved that it was 
not. 

An ftrjjument, aa old as the time of Orlgcn, which has been 
adduced In favour of a’ Greek original, seems to the present 
writer untenable. In vv.Mf. and Rf’f- tiiore occur two paranomasioB. 
Daniel asks the first elder: ‘Under what tree didst thou see 
them?’ and the reply Is: ‘Under a tnastio tree' (Or. 
and Daniel says: ‘The angel of God shall cleave thy 

soul to-day.' The second elder replies: ‘Under a Ao/m-tree’ 

; and Daniel says: ‘The angel of God has a sword to cut 
ihee tn two' ri). Those verbal plays are so Ingenious 

that they have been hold by many to prove, beyond all con¬ 
troversy, a Greek original. There it no more cogency in this, 
It soorns to us, than if, supposing all earlv VSS to bo lost, we 
should read In English; ‘Under a clove tree' . . . ‘the rx)rd 
shall thee,' * Under a ym tree ’ . . . ' the Lord shall Am 

tliee,’ and should therefrom infer English authorship. Origen 
says that ho asked many Jews to furnish him with lieb. wortU 
that would produce a similar assonance: but always In vain 
(Migne, xi. fil-Cf)). If Ileb. fails, Aramaic Is equal to the de¬ 
mand. The ‘mastick* is in Syriac VSS NpJlDC (using Heb. 
letters) ; and the verb ' to cut In two' is pDO ; the word which 
occurs in Pal Syr of Mk *1 beheaded John.' In the second 
cose L, and W, have KJDlT ‘a pomegranate'; opposite which, 
we surmise that there originally stood the words: ‘The angel 
of Ood shall preoxpitaie thee' (Km). This is the punishment 
stated in LXX to have been inflicted: ‘They mur.7.ted them 
and threw them down into the ravine.' The verb KD*i is used 
in this same sense in the Aram, of Dn 3*^ and in the Targ. 
of Jon lie, Ktk loe. 

iv. Canonicitv.—T he History of Susanna was 
included in the Canon by the Greek, Syrian, and 
Latin Churches. The first to di.spute its claim was 
Julius Africanus. In his Letter to Origen ho 
powerfully questions its histoiicity (Bissell, 446), 
and calls it a <rbyypa/j.fia veureptKbp sal ireirXa<r- 
fiipop. Origen makes a rejoinder to each of his 
objections, but the replies are far from sati.sfaotory. 
Iremeus cites vv.®** ^ and •• as ‘ voices from Daniel 
the iirophet* {adv. Ilcer. iv. 26. 3), and Tertullian 
refers to our history {de Corona, iv.). Hii»polytus 
treats it e.xegetically at the commencement of his 
Comm, on Daniel ; and fragments are extant of a 
Comm, by Origen in Book x. of his Stromata, 
from which Jerome makes extracts in his Comm, 
on Daniel, c. xiii. Schilrer (IIJP ll. iii. 186) 
oolleots Origen*8 citations from Susanna. 

LmutATuaB.—Boll In Speaker's Apocr. ii. 823 ff.; Frltoche, 
llandbnoh *u den Apokr. 1.116 f., 182 f.; Schtirer, HJPii. iii. 
188 0.; Zdckler, Ap^. de» AT 218 ff.; Bissell in Lang«'f 


Apocr. 44f> ff.; Eiclihom, Einleitung in die Apokr. Schriftent 
447 ff.; Rothstein In Kautzseb's Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. d. AT 

i. 176 ff- J. T. Marshall. 

BUSI ('piD; B 'Zovael, AF hovat). —-A Manassite, 
Nu 13'* ("). The text, however, is doubtful (see 
Nestle, Eigennamen, 209; Gray, JJPN 92; Dillm. 
Nu. ad loc.). 

SWADDLE, SWADDLING-BANDS (n^po 
ullah ; * to swaddle* [‘?CiO] hdthal, <nrapyap6o)). —The 
wrapping in swaddling-clothes is at the present day, 
as it was in ancient times, one of the first services 
rendered to the newborn infant in the East. The 
child is laid across the diagonal of a square of 
cloth of which the comers are folded over the 
body and feet and under the head. The bandages, 
which are of plain cotton among the poor and of 
silk and embroidered work in the case of the rich, 
are then wrapped round the cloth wliich encases 
the child. The custom seems to point back to the 
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early nomadic life, as the bandaging not only affords 
protection against cold and support to the spine, but 
also by the confinement of tlie limbs enables the 
mother more easily to carry the child on the day’s 
journey. During the first week salt water (Ezk 
16^) is applied daily to the lips and flexures of the 
bo<iy wnerever tlie tender skin might become 
inflamed. This hardening process as a protection 
against chafing is further assisted by dusting the 
joints with a powder of pounded myrtle leaves, and 
any tender or irritated parts of the skin are rubbed 
with olive oil. The absence of these attentions at 
the birth of Israel (Ezk 16^) indicated the outcast 
insignificance of the nation at the beginning. 
Amid the privations of the manger at Bethlehem 
this maternal duty was carefully attended to (Lk 
27.12). qqjj, swaddling-bands are daily unfastened 
in attending to the child, but the practice is kept 
up for about a year until the child is strong enough 
to use his limbs. The Oriental cradle has not tlie 
high sides of the Western cradle or infant’s crib, 
and the infant is linnly tied down by long strajis 
resembling the swaddling-bands round the body. 
This idea of restraint appears in the majestic 
figure of the clouds as the swaddling-bands of the 
sea (Job 38®). In La 2** the AV ‘swaddled* 
(ijgmhti) is in RV tr. ‘dandled.* The word is a 
denominative from ‘ span * or ‘ palm of the 
hand.* 

The English words ‘ swaddle * and ‘ swathe * are 
merely dinerent spellings of Anglo-Sax. swethel or 
sxvethil, a strip' of cloth lor wrapping a child, or for 
bandaging in any way. Cf. Purcbos, Pilgrimage, 
446, ‘ Tbeir feet to this end so straitly swadled in 
their infancie that they grow but little.* 

G. M. Mackik. 

SWALLOW.—Two words are tr^' ‘swallow* in 
AV, and a third in RV. 1. dSrdr (Ps 84* 
LXX Tpvyd)v; Pr 26® LXX trrpoi/^^f = ‘ sparrow * or 
other small bird). The allusion to the nesting of 
I this bird in the sanctuary and its swift (unalightmg) 
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flight fit the swallow, 2. 'ag'dr (Is 38'^ LXX 
wepiffrepd = ‘ pigeon *; Jer 8’ LXX <rTpov0iov =‘ spar¬ 
row* or other small bird). 'Agilr (see Crane) 
seems to be an adjective, and perhaps si^ifies 
‘twitterer* instead of * crane* (RV), and is ex¬ 
planatory of or^; see, further, Oillm.-Kittel 
on Is 38'^ 3. 010 o'p should be tr** as in 

RV (Is 38^*, Jer 8^), ‘swallow* instead of ‘crane* 
(AV; see Crane). If fit? or be the swallow, or 
better, the swift or martin^ the twittering could 
only refer to its note in its nest. The allusion to 
the migratory habits of the bird would suit the 
swallow. The following swallows and swifts or 
martins are common in the Holy Land :—Hirundo 
Savygniiy Steph., the Oriental swallow ; H, rttstica, 
L., the common swallow (Arab. S'drUHn'd, or ^4^ or 
ff^); H, rvfulfiy Temm., the red-rumped swallow ; 
Chelidon urhica^ L., the martin ; Cotyle riparia, 
L., the sand martin; C, mpestris, Scop., the crag 
martin; C, obsoleta, Cab., the pale crag martin; 
Cypselua apusy L., the black martin or swift; C, 
mtlha, L., and C, Gnlilcensisy would be included 
under the popular conception of the sxonllow or 
swift. Any or all of them would sometimes be 
called or G. E. 1*0ST. 

SWAN. —The AV tr“ (twice) of tinshemethy 

a word which occurs thrice in the list of unclean 
creatures, once at the end of a list of lizards (see 
Mole, 1 (6)), and twice among the birds (Lv 11*** 
LXX water-hen,* Viilg. porphyrioy RV 

‘horned owl,* m. ‘swan*; Dt 14^® LXX fjSis, Vulg. 
ihisy RV ‘horned owl’). The arguments against 
the swan are—(1) There is no reason why the 
swan should have been held unclean, (2) The swan 
is very rare in the Holy Land and Egypt, and 
therefore would have been little recognized. (3) 
The ancient VSS are against it. The gallinule or 
water-hen {Porphvrio) and the ibis are, however, 
birds which would have been held unclean, which 
are quite common, and each of which has the 
support of one nassage in the VSS. Porphyria 
mruleusy Vandelli, the Purple Gallinule, and Ibis 
rdigiosay L., or I, falcindCay L., the Glossy Ibis, 
would suit the requirements of the passages. 

G. E. Post. 

SWEARING.— See Oath. 

SWEAT.—See Medicine, vol. iii. p. SSO*. 

SWEET CANE.— See Reed. 

SWINE ("iqq /ulirfr).—This word is cognate to the 
Arab, khinzir. The LXX tr. hfizir in Ps 80'* <r»5s 
(AV and RV ‘boar*), Lv lP,‘Dt 14«, Pr ll** Cs 
(AV and RV ‘swine’) There is no ^estion as to 
the identity of the animal intended. The NT word 
for it is xdpos. The eating of swine’s flesh is for¬ 
bidden in Israel (Lv IP, Dt 14*), hence the in¬ 
fringement of this nile was one of the practices 
to which the Hellenizing party sought to compel 
the faithful (2 Mac 6'®). The nesh (Is 65^ 66'^) and 
blood (66*) of swine are described as characteristi¬ 
cally heathen and repulsive offerings (cf. 1 Mac 1*^). 
A jewel of gold in a swine’s snout is used as a 
simile of a fair woman of doubtful chareicter (Pr 
11**). A wild boar appears as lig. of the foes of 
Israel (Ps 80'*). The ancient Egyptians and Phmn- 
icians, as well as the Jews, regarded swine as 
unclean. Mohammedans are, if possible, more 
intense than the Jews in their disgust for them. 
To call a man a hog is worse than to coll him a 
dog. This feeling is shared by most of the Chris¬ 
tians in Palestine. But a considerable number of 
them breed swine and eat their flesh. Swine’s 
flesh is sold in a number of shops in Beirut. The 
writer has seen native Christians in Amanus 
hunting wild swine, which are very abundant in 


that range, as also in the Jordan Valley, and In 
the liigher regions of Lebanon and Antilebanon. 
It would appear that, in the time of Christ, Jews 
had come to raising swine in large herds (Mt 8** 
etc., Lk 15'®). G, E, Post. 

SWORD in OT is the rendering of several 
Hebrew words:—1, nq??;) mdkherdh^ Gn 49* RV 
‘weapons of violence are their swords* (better 
RVm‘compacts’). The word is of very doubtful 
meaning, tne VSS being at fault; cf. Dillmann, 
Genesisy ad loc. 2. shelahy J1 2* AV (better 
RV ‘weapons’). 8. kidduy Sir 46*, through 
the fiofjitpaLa of LXX (better ‘ spear * as Jos 8'*’ *• or 
‘ javelin ’). 4. aig herebh (the usual word, occurring 
with great frequency in OT), which can nearly 
always be tr‘' ‘sword^ or ‘dagger’ (Jg 3'*), but once 
had a more general meaning; cf. the Arab, fmrb 
‘war.* Thus is ‘tool’ Ex 20*®, ‘axes’ Ezk 26®, 

and ‘mattocks* 2 Ch 34* AV (RVm ‘axes’; RV, 
following a dilFerent reading, ‘in their ruins’; the 
text is quite dubious), and in Jos 6* onet n’laqo 
hurbhdth ^urtm is ‘knives of flint.* Probably 
therefore herebh denoted originally the primitive 
flint implement, which, according to its varying 
shape and size, might serve the purpose of spear¬ 
head, arrow-head, axe, hammer, or knife. Such 
implements have been found during the excava¬ 
tion of Tell el-Heay (Lachish). The ‘blade’ of a 
sword and the ‘ head ’ of a spear are alike called 
lahabh. 
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In size the herebh was probably quite short. 
Ehud’s ‘sword’ (Jg 3'® RV) was a cubit (about 17 
inches) long, and (^oliath’s (1 S 2P) was a possible 
weapon for David. The material of all weapons 
of olFence was sometimes iron and sometimes 
bronze (cf. Gn 4**, Jos 8®', 1 S 17^ Jg P*, Is 10*^); 
at the excavations at Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) spear¬ 
heads and a battle-axe of bronze were found as 
well as arrow-heads and a curved dagger {khanjar) 
of iron (F. J. Bliss, PEFSty 1892, pp. 101-113, with 
illustrations; for mines in Palestine cf. Driver on 
Dt 8*). Roughly speaking, the difl'erence of metal 
marks a difl’erence of time, bronze weapons being 
earlier than those of iron or steel. In shape the 
hLcrebh was sometimes curved with a sharp inner 
edge like the Egyptian sword, sometimes straight 
like the weapon worn by the Assyrians ; for illus¬ 
trations see R. F. Burton, Book of the Swordy 
j)j>. 156, 205. The ‘ double-edged ’ herebh (Jg 3'*, Ps 
149®, Pr 5*, Sir 21*) might be either curved or 
straight; cf. Burton, as above. 

The use of the sword was twofold: in war to 
despatch the flying or fallen enemy after the bow 
and the spear had done their work, in peace to 
execute malefactors; cf. 1 K ‘2*-*®. The sword 
was carried in a sheath (ny© tdary Jer 47®, or nj 
naddn, 1 Ch 21*^) ‘probably of leather’ (Nowack, 
Beb, Archdologie, i. 363), but ancient sheaths 
were made also of metal (Burton, p. 222, with 
note 11), of wood (Schliemann, Mycenoe, p. 281; 
cf. p. 303), of ivory (Odysseyy viii. 404), and perhaps 
even of linen (Schliemann, p. 283). When not 
worn a sword might be wrapped in a cloth (1 8 21*), 
just as blades are bandaged with greased rags by 
the natives of India (Burton, p. 232). The sheathe 
sword was worn hanging from a girdle (i^iQ h/lgbr^ 
28 20*; cf. Ps45*to). 

Among the many interesting sword-passages of 
I the OT areGn 3*® RV (the two guardUuis are 
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the cherubim and the darting flame, i.e, prob¬ 
ably the lightning; cf. llurton, j). 183, who siig- 
geats the disc-like sword of Merodach); Gn 4'** 
(the Song of the Discovery of the Sword, according 
to some); Dt 33^ (the Lord Israel’s sword, so EV 
rightly); Jg ^ (the war-cry * a sword for the 
Lord and tor Gideon ’); Is 2V (the Lord’s sword 
of chastisement ); Is 2^=:Mic 4* (* swords into plow¬ 
shares’ a symbol of peace); J1 3^° [4^‘'](‘ plowshares 
into swords’ a symbol of war); 2 Mac 15'* (the 
prophet Jeremiah delivers a golden sword to Judas 
Maccabfcus in a vision). 

In LXX and NT ‘ sword * is represented by three 
words:—1, ^i<pos, a long straight sword, only in 
LXX. 2* fiixo-tpo-t 0 , word used to describe a mere 
knife (Gn 22'®, Jg 19'-^ LXX (A) for ma*akhe- 
leth ; cf. Lk 22** in F. Field, Notes on the Trans¬ 
lation ofNTff^. 76, 77), as well as the legionary’s 
sword (Eph 6'^), and the executioner’s weapon (Ac 
12*). is used in Mt 26*^*, a verse sometimes 

supposed to refer to war, but really referring to 
ordinary violence ; in Eph 6'^ of the * sword of the 
Spirit, the wor<l of God (/i^/xa 0eou) ’ received (not 
Haken’) by the Christian warrior; and in He 4'* 
of the two-edged sword with which ‘the w'ord 
(A \6yos} of God’ is compared.* 3. f>ofi<palaf a word 
of somewhat doubtful meaning, but used in several 
interesting passages. It is found in Latin in the 
forms romfca (Sir 46*) anti rumpia (Livy, xxxi. 39). 
It is certain that it was a Thracian weapon of 
largo size (Uvy, loc. cit.), but whether it was a 
sword or a spear is not quite certain. In Plutarch 
{Ahinl. 18) the Thracians are spoken of as tpdhs 
ftojjtipalai papvffidi/jpovs drb rwu de^Luy Cifxujv ^Triaeiopres 
(‘having straight rumpice of heavy iron swaying 
from their right shoulders’). Suidas (ed. ifern- 
hardy, 1863) gives rb panphy dKbyrioy ^ fj.dxa^pO’t and 
Hesychius (Leyden, 1766) pdxdipdt ^ dKbyTioy 
paKpby, In the ‘ Vulgate’ Psalter (taken from the 
LXX) l^ofKpaiai is rendered framece (i.<j. large spears 
such as were used by the Germans) in Fs 9^ 
where Jerome’s * Hebrew ’ 1’sal ter gives solitudines 
(=:nmn). The usual Syr. rendering is * sword,’ but 
in Lk 2“ both Pe.sh. and Syr give rumka ‘ lance,’ 
and in Rev V* the I’hiloxenian (cd. Gwynn, 1897) 
gives ruha (apj)arently a mistake for rumJj/i), 
(jrenornl I’itt-liivers, quoted by Burton (p. 183), 
speaks of a * leaf-shaped swonf*blade attached to 
tiie end of the spear like the Thracian romphea* 
but Burton himself (p. 237) says that in modern 
Romaic it denotes the Jlamherge^ the wavy blade 
carried by angels in art (i6. pp. 136, 138). That 
bofAtpala may j)ossibly mean ‘spear’ is disputed 
by W. Way to (Smith’s JHct, Anfig-.* 1890), but 
acknowledged by Plummer on Lk 2**. 

Instances of the use of Impcpala are—Gn 3** {r^y 
tpXoylyrjy eeo above); 1 Cli 21'***’ (the sword of 
pestilence); Sir 46* (llob. pn'? kiddn ‘iavelin’); 
2 Mac 16'® (‘ the swmrd seen in vision); Lk 2*® (the 
sword of anguish), Rev P* 19'® (the sword of judg¬ 
ment proceeding out of the mouth of the glorified 
Christ; cf. Is 11* 49*). This last image is not so 
strange as appears at first siglit, for the short 
Roman sword Avna tongue - like in shape, as the 
annexed illustration (taken from Linaenschmit, 
Tracht u, Bewaffnnng. Tab. xi. lig. 11) shows. 
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* Of. Bab. Talm. B^dkhdth 6a, ‘ R. Isaac said. Every one 
who recites the Sh^a (Dt C<) upon his bed (Pt 14 Jf) Is as if he 
held m two-edged sword in his hand.* 


LmtEATURB.— Sir Richard Burton's Book of the (LondoiL 

1884) is a work of great but unequal merit, with many helpful 
illustrations; pp. 183-186 are on Tlie Jewish Sword. Schlle- 
mann's Mycenae (London, 1878) contains a good deal of in¬ 
formation about ancient Greek swords. For other works see 
Arms. W. EMERY BARNES. 

SYCAMINE (cTVKdpuyoi, Lk 17®). — As St. Luke 
alludes by name to the sycomore (cruxo/top^a), it is 
prob. [but see Plummer, ad loc,’] that he discrimin¬ 
ates between it and the sycamine. By consent of 
scholars, avKdpiyos is the Black Mulberry, Moms 
nigra, L., the strict signification of the word. Yet 
(TVKdfjiivoi undoubtedly signifies also the sycomore. 
In all the passages in the OT where D'PjpiP' and 
occur (1 K 10*7, i ch 27*», 2 Ch 1'® 9*7, Ps 78*7, 
Is 9'®, Am 7'*), the LXX tr. it by (rvKdpLiyos (or -ov). 
As it is undoubted tliat shikmim and shikmdtk 
refer to the sycomore, we conclude that the LXX 
so understood (ruKd/xivoK. The true sycamine is 
therefore mentioned but once in the canonical 
books of the Bible an<l once in Apocr. (1 Mac 6** 
fibpos, AV and RV ‘mulberry’). It is a fine tree 
of the order Urticaccce, with a hemispherical conius, 
20-30 ft. high. Its leaves are cordate - ovate, 
undivided or more or less lobed and toothed. 
They are too tough to be suitable food for the silk¬ 
worm, like those of the White Mulberry, Monts 
alba, L. The fruit resembles in size and shape the 
larger varieties of blackberries. It really consists 
of an aggregation of flowers, in an oblong iqiike, 
the succulent part of the fruit being the fleshy 
sepals. It has a pleasant acid taste, and is 
sold in all Oriental fruit markets. It is so 
abundant in Damascus as to be known as Mt- 
= Damascus Mulberry. Neither it nor the 
white mulberry is to be confounded with the 
‘mulberry trees’ of 2 S 6*®***, 1 Ch 14'* '®; see 
Mulberry. G. E. Post. 

SYCAMORE, SYCOMORE.— As pointed out under 
Sycamine, the Heb. and niop?* refer to the 
sycomore, which must not be confused with the 
tree known by that name in England and America 
—Acer pseudo plat anus, L., the false plane tree. 
The reference is to a tree of the same order, 
Urticacece, as the sycandne. It is of the same 
genus 08 the fig, and known in botany as Ficus 
Sycomorus, L., A.rsA>, jumimiz, Ib has a flattened 
spherical comus, from 15-60 ft. high, often one¬ 
sided, as in the illustration, and sometimes shading 
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(The hedge to the right ifl Indian Fig). 


an area 60-80 ft. in diameter. As it is very fre¬ 
quently planted by roadsides, its long, nearly 
horizontal branches project over the road. It was 
therefore eminently a suitable tree for Zaccheus 
to climb (Lk 19*) in order to see Jesus passing. 
Seated on its lowest branch, he would be within i 
easy speaking distance of the Saviour, The 
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foliage also is not usually dense, esp. in the old 
trees by waysides. The trunks often attain a 
very large size, sometimes 80-40 ft. in circumfer¬ 
ence. Tne leaves are ovate-subcordate. The fruit 
is a small, not very palatable fig, about 1 in. long, 
growing thick together on curious little leafless 
twigs on the trunk or large branches. ^ Whatever 
may have been the custom in ancient times in re¬ 
gard to puncturing the figs of the sycomore to 
cause them to ripen, or to improve their flavour, 
this is no longer done in Palestine.^ The fruit is 
either shaken down or plucked as it ripens, and 
eaten without any preparation. It ripens in suc¬ 
cessive instalments almost throughout the year. 
The wood of the sycomore, although light and 
porous, is durable. It was used in Egypt for 
mumnw cases. It is not now so common in the 
Holy Land as to furnish much available timber, 
but it was formerly very plentiful, esp. in the low 
lands (1 K 10^, 1 Ch 27^). It occurred, however, 
in the hill-country also. Amos, a Judtean shep¬ 
herd, collected (?)* its fruit (7^^). The destroying 
of sycomore trees by frost (Ps 78*^) was phenomenal, 
as frost is exceedingly rare in Egypt. At the same 
time it was a great disaster, as the sycomore was 
much cultivated there for the industrial uses of 
its wood. Sycaminopolis (Haifa) derived its name 
from this tree. G. E. Post. 

SYGHAR (ABk Sux^ip; Vulg. —Jesus 

passing through Samaria, on His way from Judtea 
to Galilee, came ‘to a city of Samaria called 
Sychar,* which was ‘ near to the parcel of CTOund 
that Jacob gave to his son Jos^h * (Jn 4*^ ; and 
Jacob’s well was there (v.®). Tne identification 
of Sychar has been the subject of much discus¬ 
sion. All commentators now agree that ‘ Sychar * 
is the correct reading, and not a copyist’s error 
for ‘Shechem’ as Jerome and Epipnanius held. 
But the question remains whether Sychar was 
Shechem or another place in the vicinity of 
Shechem. 

It lias been urged that, in consenuence of the 
hatred which existed between the Jews and the 
Samaritans, the Jewish common people ironically 
cal.ed Shechem Shi/ckor, ‘drunken,' or Sheker, 
‘ lalsehood.’ But there is no evidence either in 
Josephus, the Targum, or the Talmud of their 
ever naving done so ; and the only support of the 
theory seems to be that Isaiah (28^* ^), referring, 
apparently, to the city of Samaria, denounces the 
‘ drunkards * (shikkorim) of Ephraim ; and that the 
expression in Hab 2'®, a ‘ teacher of lies ’ (moreh 
sheker), which refers to idolatry, contains an allusion 
to Moreh and Shechem, These interpretations are 
too forced, and the suggestion of Trench (Studies 
in the Gospels, p. 86), tnat St. John ‘was himself 
the author of the nickname,' is too far-fetched. 
Another view is that m and r are often confounded 
in pronunciation (Olshausen and Lucke, Com, z, 
Ev, Joh, i. 612), and that ^char comes from 
Sychem as pronounced by the Greek residents (cf. 
Beliar for Belia/, 2 Co 6^®, Eph 2^). The change 
from 0 to a is not, however, explained. Jerome 
(Ep. Paul, and Qtccest, Gen,) says that Sychar and 
Sychem are the same place, but he gives no evi¬ 
dence, and attributes the altered form to a copyist’s 
error. This view has been adopted by Epiphanius 
and the pilgrims Arculf (A.D. 670), Tneoderich 
(A.D. 1172), Maundeville (A.D. 1312), etc. ; and in 
modem times by Robinson, Stanley, Guerin, and 
Riehm (HWB), 

It is more logical to take Sychar to be another 

♦ AV tr. bdUa *» g^atherer of sycomore fruit/ RV • a 

dresser of sycomore trees.* It is possible that the Heb. ex¬ 
pression (cf. LXX Vulg. velUoant) refers to the aboTs- 

mentloned method of improving tbs fruit. See, further, 
Driver, ad loe. 
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place in the vicinity of Shechem. The writer of 
the Fourth Go^el was well acquainted with the 
OT, which sufficiently indicates the position of 
Shechem; and it is inconceivable that he should 
have described a well-known town with such a 
history and with so many sacred associations as 
‘ a city of Samaria near the parcel of ground that 
Jacob gave to his son Joseph.* It is also highly 
improbable that St. John, in this particular narra¬ 
tive, would have referred to She^em by a nick¬ 
name. St. Stephen (Ac 7^®) uses the LaX form, 
Sychem (Si/x^/x), and this would probably have 
^en employed by the evangelist if he had not 
intended to indicate another place. Sychar and 
Sychem are, in fact, distinguished in ancient docu¬ 
ments. Eusebius (Onom,) says that Sychar was 
‘ before,' that is ‘ east' of Neapolis (Ndblus), which 
he distinguishes from Sychem — a place in its 
suburbs, near Joseph’s tomb. Jerome {Onom,) 
translates this description without remark. The 
Bordeaux Pilgrim (a.d. 333) makes a distinction 
between Neapolis, Sichem, and Sichar, and places 
the last one itoman mile from Sichem. Sycnar is 
also mentioned as a distinct place from Neapolis 
and Shechem by Abbot Daniel (A.D. 1106), Fetellus 
(A.D. 1130), and John of Wurzburg (A.D. 1160). 
All these pilgrims apparently refer to eVAskar ,— 
a village on tne lower slopes of Mt. Ebal, which has 
a fine spring ,—*Ain eVAskar, and gives its name, 
Sahel * Askar, to the northern portion of the plain 
of eUMukhna, This village answers much better 
than such a well-known j^ace as Shechem to the 
casual notice of St. John. Robinson (Later lie- 
searches, p. 133) held that ‘the fact that ’Askar 
b^ns with the letter *Ain excludes all idea of 
affinity with the name Sychar.' But there are 
cases, such as Ascalon ('Askuldn), in which the 
Aleph of the Hebrew has changed to an ’Ain. In 
the Samaritan Chronicle, which cannot be later 
than the 14th cent. A.D., mention is made of a 
town, apparently near Shechem, that is called 
Ischar,—merely a vulgar pronunciation of Sychar, 
—and the Samaritans, in translating their Chron¬ 
icle into Arabic, call this place 'Askar, Thus the 
transition is traceable from the Hebrew form, 
through the Samaritan Ischar, to the Arabic 'Askar 
(Conder, Tent-Work, i. 76). The Mishna mentions 
a place called ‘ the plain of En-Sokher,* which is 
perhaps ^char (Neubauer, Gtog, du Talmud, 
p. 169). Schwarz (HL p. 127) correctly identifies 
En-Sokher with 'Ain el-Askar, and the plain with 
the Sahel 'Askar. There is thus a strong case for 
the identification of Sychar with el'Askar, This 
view is supported by Thomson (L, and D, ch. 31), 
Williams (Smith’s D. of G. ii. 4126), Kaumer 
(Pal. p. 163), Ewald (Gcsch. iv. 284, v. 348, 3rd ed.), 
Derenbourg (Gtog, du Talmud, p. 169), Caspari, 
Neubauer, Conder, Smith (UGUL p. 36711.—a 
good summary of the question), Tnstram, and 
others. C. W. Wilson. 

SYCHEM (Sux<?At; Sichem),^The^ Greek (LXX 
Gn 1^ etc.) form of Shechem, It occurs only in 
the speech of St. Stephen (Ac 7^®), according to 
which the twelve sons of Jacob were buried in 
Sychem, in the tomb that Abraham bought of 
liamor (Emmor) in Sychem. See Shechem. 

Although in the above-named passage in Acts 
the strictly accurate reproduction of the original 
demands Sychem (so AV), RV, consistently with 
itspractice of following the Hebrew in the case of 
Ox names, gives SheeJ^m. C. W. Wilson. 

BYENE.— See Seveneh. 

BYMEON.— See Simeon. 

BTMMAGHUBt— See Versions (Greek). 
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SYNAGOGUE.— 

L The name. 

11 Ori^cin and history. 

lii. Situation of the building:, style of architecture, etc. 
Iv. Synajfojfue worship, oflloialH, etc, 

V, The synaj^otfiio os an elementary school. 
vL Other usoa of the synag'ogue. 

▼il. Ijatest history of tlio synagogua. 

Literature. 

1. The Name. —Synrtqogue is the name applied 
to the place of a.‘^Hein1)ly used by Jewish com¬ 
munities primarily for the purpose of public 
worship. The Gr. avvayur/i) stands for the 
assembly itself, and represents in the LXX in 
most instances the Heb. niy. So also in the Heb. 
Sirach {e,g. 4’’ 41**) nny answers to the awaytJY/f of 
the Gr. text. The Aramaic versions of the Bible 
reproduce nny by (Syr. nnenaa). Tlie verb 

rja, from which this Aram, substantive is derived, 
has its representative in Hebrew in the rare verb 
D 33 , which is used in Est 4** of the assembling of 
the Jews of Susa for a religious fast. The common 
Heb. verb »] 0 H is translated in Aramaic by *^ 33 , in 
Greek by evudyu) (cf. e,g, J1 2 **). hTom 033 (of which 
the verbal noun is niju^in the special sense of assem¬ 
bling for worship, Meg ilia, i, 1, Gen. rah. ch. 49, 
on Gn 18^^) was formed, as the equivalent of the 
Aram. Mni!>’ 33 , the subst. which may indeed 
stand for any gathering, hut which appears at a 
very early date to have acquired the special sense 
of an assemblage for worship. It was perhaps 
originally this special sense tfiat was attached to 
the wore! when the gathering of which we read in 
Nell was called noia * the great 

assembly’ [iboki of Neh 9* is translated in resh. 
by iriariK, in LXX by <TveifixOv<^av ']; for this epoch- 
making assembly had the marks of a worshipping 
body (fasting, reading of the Torah, confession of 
sin, prayer). See art. Synagogue (The Great). 
The house, in which the meeting for worship was 
held, was called 119^50 (Aram. ' 5 ), but the 

words n 9 ^p and standing alone may also be 

nsod for the place of meeting. It is noteworthy 
that in the Pal. Talmud the use of Knis'’j 3 predomi¬ 
nates, in the Bab. Talmud Mnru 3 'a. The plural 
of n 9 ,j 9 is nVp^p (from a supposed ; cf. 

plur, of nsro), hence n’l'pjp ’09 = * synagogues.’ To 
this plural goes hack the sing, form n;p: 9 , of which 
there is only an isolated occurrence {Aboth, iv. 11; 
the reading npi^, cited by Taylor, is not suffi¬ 
ciently authenticated), which is not the equiva¬ 
lent in meaning of np;!^, but stands for an associa¬ 
tion or society in general. In this more general 
sense of n;p ,)9 we should also understand the plural 
found in Aboth, iii. 10 , and Echa rabbathi, Prooem., 
No. 10.—The shorter expression or (with¬ 
out or ';j) finds its representative in the Gr. 
crvmytjy^, which in the NT and Josephus stands 
for the place of worsliip, the synagogue. Cf. 
Philo, Quod oviiiis proous liber, § 12 (of the 
Esseiies) : €ls Upoin dipisvoop. fvoi T67rovs ot KaXovvrai 
ffveayojyal. 

Another Gr. name for the synagogue is irpoo*- 
which occurs especially in Philo (in 
Flaccum, § 6, 7, 14, Leg. ad Gaium, § 20, 23, 43, 
46), but is found also elsewhere (3 Mac 7**, Ac 
16**; Jos. Vita, 64; in8crij)tions aj). SchUrer, 
GJV^ ii. 443). It appears in I^atin {proseuchn) 
in Juv. Sat, iii. 296. ewayi^^yi) is shortened 
from oTaoi crwaytoyijt, so is vpofftvxf) from oXko^ 
rrpwTtvxfls, Tlie corresponding Heb. expression is 
found lu Deutero-Isaiali, not only in 56^('nVi3n n'3, 
nVon n*3), but also in 60"*, whore *mKDn n '3 is ren¬ 
dered in the LXX by 6 oTvos vpojcvxv^ i^ov, so 
that the original reading must have been 'nSen ' 3 . 
The Jewish tradition-literature offers only once, 
in an anecdote of the Bab. Talmud (Gi((in, 396), 
the half-Aramaio half-IIeb. n^Dn ’ 3 . Once (Midrash 
TthUlim on Ps 4) the synagogue is called mpo 


inVen, ‘ his (God’s) place of prayer.* Philo has also 
wpoaevKTijpLov, * place of prayer ’ (Vita Mosis, iii. 27). 

In an edict of the emperor Augustus the syna¬ 
gogue is called aa^^aretoy, ‘house of Sabbath¬ 
keeping* (Jos. Ant. XVI. vi. 2), to which corre¬ 
sponds in later times the Syr. 'nirrn anar n'3, plur, 
' 2 V n’3 (see Payne-Smith, col. 497). 

One other term may be mentioned, riM 

used by the Agada as a personification of the 
whole body of Israel, the Jewish people. In the 
Tannaite literature the expression is still rare 
(see Bacher, Die dlteste Terminologie der jiidiseken 
Schriftauslegung, p. 85), but it is very frequent in 
the post-Tannaite Agada (from the 3rd cent, on- 
warcls; see the passages cited under ‘Genieinde 
Israels ’ in the Index to Bacher’s Agada der pal, 
Amordcr, vols. i. ii. iii.). It is the same kind of 
personification as took place when the analogous 
term iKKXrjala was adopted os a designation for the 
whole body of adherents of the Christian faith. 
For the use of the term by the Church Fathers 
see Schuror*, ii. 432. 

ii. Origin and History of the Synagogue. 
—1. The first beginnings of the synagogue as an 
institution of Judaism are involved in complete 
obscurity. The later Tradition represents it, like 
other more recent institutions, as in existence 
from the earliest times. According to the Pal. 
Targ. on Ex IS-^, this verse already contains an 
allusion to the prayers to bo repeated in the 
synagogues; the Targ. on 1 Ch 16^* states that the 
great place of offering at Gibeon was a synagogue. 
An anonymous Midrash {Pesikta, ed. Buber, 1^6) 
makes three contemporary prophets proclaim the 
word of God in three different places: Jeremiah in 
the public squares, Zephaniah in the synagogues, 
lluldah among the women. The ‘house of the 

1 )Cople* (Jer 39*) was, according to a Midrash cited 
>y i). Kimchi, the synagogue (see also Kashi’s 
do77i, ad loc, ; L. Low, Gesain, Schriften, iv. 8, 
wrongly cites here the Targum). Although a 
tradition of the 2nd cent, tells us that uneducated 
people were accustomed to call the synagogue n'i 
Kgu (Simon b. Eloazar, Shabbath, 32a), this ex¬ 
planation of the expression dv-t n'3 in Jeremiah 
cannot be taken seriously. Philo and Josephus 
(seeSchUrer*, ii. 429) both believed that the institu¬ 
tion of the synagogue goes back to Moses, and the 
same notion perhai)s finds expression in the words 
of the Apostle James in Ac 15^* ‘For Moses from 
generations of old (iK yeetQy dpxalwy) hath in every 
city them that preach him, being read in the syna- 
go^es every Sabbath.’ 

In all probability, the germs of the future in¬ 
stitution of the synagogue should bo sought during 
the Babylonian exile. Thus the historical reality 
is not so very for removed from the view which the 
Targ. on Ezk IP* attaches to the words ’nm 
eyo namely, that when Israel was scatters 

among the nations God gave them the synagogue 
as a compensation for the loss of the sanctuary. 
Amongst the exiles tom from their homes, but 
brought nearer to God and His teaching, the 
need must liave made itself felt of a medium 
for cultivating, in common, religious emotions and 
for receiving religious instruction. The absence 
of the sacrificial cultus during the Exile, the 
higher significance to which Sabbath observ¬ 
ance attained, the regular fast-days (cf. Zee 7®, 
Is 58) augmented this sense of need, which would 
lind satisfaction in gatherings at fixed places and 
times. Ail these considerations, which were at 
work in Babylon, made their influence felt also 
in Palestine, when Israel after the Return struck 
new roots in the old home, and the religious life, 
in spite of the fact that the newly-built temple at 
Jerusalem was its central point, gained a basis 
independent of the sacrificial cultus. In particular, 
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the activity of Ezra and hia successors the scribes 
^ided the development of the religious life in a 
direction which was bound to lead to the rise of 
synagogues all over the country. Hence we may 
confidently place the origin of the synagogue in 
Palestine at the period of the Persian domination. 
There is indeed no express and unmistakable 
mention of the synagogue either in the Persian or 
in the first two centuries of the Greek era. Even 
the narratives about the religious persecutions 
under Antiochus Epiplianes are silent as to syna¬ 
gogues. At most, tlie 74th Psalm, if it really 
belongs to the Maccabaean age, may be cited as 
the earliest source where the synagogue is named; 
for nyiD (v.®) may very well be interpreted, with 
Aquila and the Midrash on Psalms, as a name for 
the places of assembly throughout the land con¬ 
secrated to God, -ij;;’'D being thus a poetical equiva¬ 
lent of nojDn n'3 (Low cites, in illustration of the 
expression, lyto n'3 of Job 30“; cf., also, nyi n'a, 
Aooth, i. 4).—Express notices of the synagogue, so 
far as these are found in the literature, belong for 
the most part to the last century of the Second 
Temple. Hut in all cases where it is mentioned 
the synago^e appears as an institution that has 
long existed, and as the central point of the organ- 
izea social life of the Jews. 

2. In Jerusalem itself, immediately before the 
destruction of the city by Titus, there were 394 
(Bab. Kethub, 105a), or, according to another 
version (Jems. Mcgilla, 73rf and oft.), 480 syna¬ 
gogues. Even if these figures are exaggerated, 
the number of synagogues in Jerusalem must be 
thought of as very large. Apart from the syna¬ 
gogues belonging to the inhabitants proper of the 
capital, there were others for the various com¬ 
munities of foreign Jews settled in Jerusalem. 
A Tannaite tradition mentions the synago^e of 
the Alexandrians at Jerusalem (Tos. Mcgula^ ii. 
224“, Jems. IZd^; otherwise Bab. Megillaf 

26a), The Acts of the Apostles (6®) also names the 
synagogue of the Alexandrians, along with the 
syn^ogues of the Cyrenians, Cilicians, and Asians; 
the Heflonlstic members of these synagogues dis¬ 
pute with Stephen {ib. of. 9“). In tne temple 
itself there wa.s a synagogue, which Joshua b. 
Chananja mentiona from recollections of his own 
(Tos. Sukhi, iv. lOS^®), and of whose function¬ 
aries we hear also from other quarters (Fowa, 
vii. 1; Sota, vii, 7, 8). On the synagogues of 
Jerusalem cf. also Jems. Sukka, 64a 

Of the synagogues of Palestine the Gospels name 
Nazareth (Mt 13*^, Mk 6^ Lk 4“) and Capernaum 
(Mk l^b Lk 7®, Jn 6®®) as those in which Jesus 
taught. The synagogue of Dora was built by 
Agrippa I. (Jos. Ant. xix. vi. 3); the synagogue of 
Cmsarea became a moving cause of the rising against 
Rome {BJ li. xiv. 4-5), and in memory of this con¬ 
tinued to be called in the 4th cent. * the revolution 
synagogue* (Kimoi Knr’33, Jems. Bikkurim, 
et al. ; see Graetz, Gesch. d. Juden^, iv. 313). 
The great synagogue of Tiberias is mentioned by 
Josejj^us (gifa, 54). During the three centuries 
that followed the destruction of Jerusalem, the 
Talmudical literature names various Pal. syna¬ 
gogues : for instance, those that were the centres 
of scribal activity: Sepphoris (the * great syna- 
gorae,* Pesikta, 1366; the * synagogue of the 
Btmylonians,* Jems. Berakhoth, 9 a Shahb. 8 a 
the ‘synagogue of the vine’ [kibut 'a], Jems. 
Berakhoth, 6 a, et al.); Tiberias {Erubin, x. 10; 
‘the 13 synagogues of Tiberias,* Berakhoth, 8 a, 
306; the ‘ synago^e of the senate-house * [fiovXii, 
'a], Jems. Taan. 64a ®b see Die Agada der 
pal. Amor. iii. 100); Ccesarea (see above); Lydda 
(Jems. Shekalim, v., end). There is mention, 
further, of the synagogues of Beth-shean [Scytho- 
polis] (Jems. meg. 74a ®^); Kiphra or Kuphra 


(Jerus. Taan. 686®^, Meg. 70a in Pesikta rabb., 
ed. Friedmann, p. 196^ K'lao hter noa ‘village ol 
Tiberias*); Maon (Shabb. 139a, Zcbach. 1186); 
Sichnin (Jerus. Meg. 756"); Tibein (Tos. Meg. 
2231®). 

In Babylonia the oldest synagogues were counted 
to be that of Shaph-Jetliib at Nahardea {Megilla, 
296, Bosh hash. 246, Aboda zara, 436, Nidda, 13a), 
and that of Hu^al {Megilla, 296), The founding of 
the former was ascribed to king Jehoiachin. From 
the 3rd cent, there is witne.s8 for a ‘ synagogue of 
Daniel * {Erubin, 21a). In Machuza there was in 
the 4th cent, a ‘synagogue of the Romans’ ('a 
'KDm, Meg. 266). 

In Syria specially famous was the great syna¬ 
gogue of Antioch, to which the successors of 
Antiochus Epiphanes presented the brazen vessels 
which had been earned off from the temple at 
Jerusalem (Jos. BJ Vli. iii. 3). On this syna¬ 
gogue, on whose site arose in the 4th cent, the 
Christian basilica dedicated to the Maccalwan 
martyrs, see Cardinal Rampolla in Kcmie de VArt 
ChrUien, 1899, p. 390.—The Apostle Paul preached 
in various synagogues at Damascus (Ac 9% cf. v.®). 
The narrative of the journeys of the same apostle 
makes mention of synagogues in Asia Minor, 
Macedonia, Greece: for instance, those of Pisidian 
Antioch (Ac IS^*), loonium (14i), Ephesus (IS^®), 
Philippi (161®), Thessalonica (17i), Bercea (I 71 ®), 
Athens (17i^), CJorinth (18**^). There were several 
synagogues at Salamis in Cyprus (13i). 

The numerous Jewish population of Alexandria 
had, according to the testimony of Philo (L^. ad 
Gaium, § 20), many synagogues in the aifierent 
quarters of the city. The largest of these was the 
famous basilica, of which the Tannaite tradition 
of the 2nd cent, gives a hyperbolical but yet very 

S hio description (Tos. Sukka, iv. 198“; Jems. 

a, 56a, bottom; Bab. Sukka, 51a). The 
founding of the synagogue of Ptolemais is related 
in 3 Mac 7“. 

We learn from Philo {Leg. ad Gaium, § 23) that 
as early as the time of Augustus there were a 
number of synagogues in Rome. The names of 
several of these have been preserved in the in¬ 
scriptions (see Schurer®, iii. 4411*.). An ancient 
literary tradition names the ‘synagogue of Sevems* 
at Rome (see EJpstein in Monatsschrift fur Gesch. u. 
JViss. des Judenthums, 1885, p. 338). 

The memoiy of many synagogues of the Diaspora 
is preserved in early Greek inscriptions. Specially 
noteworthy are the mins of ancient synagogues at 
several spots in northern Galilee, ‘ of which the 
oldest date from the second or even the first cent. 
A.D.* ISchurer®, ii. 445). 

3. At the time of the rise of Christianity every 
Jewish community, whether in Palestine or in the 
Diaspora, certainly had its synagogue. The words 
of St. James quoted above are in harmony with 
the testimony of Philo, who speaks of the places of 
prayer that existed in every city as so many j[)laces 
of instmetion in virtue and piety (Vita Mos. iii. 27: 
tA xarA ir6Xcii irpoereuxrijpta rl treplv iariv 1 ) diba^KoKeia 
K.r.\.), Hence there is a reflexion of the real con¬ 
dition of things when in a Tannaite saying of the 
1st or 2nd cent. (R. A^iba already glosses it) the 
synagogue is named as one of the qualifications of 
a city in which a scribe may settle down {Sanhedrin, 
176,*bottom). When in the Tannaite h&lachft the 
synago^e is looked upon as the property of the 
city {Nedarim, v. 5), the places in view are such as 
are inhabited wholly or for the most part by Jews, 
for in these the political and the religious body are 
one and the same. Where there is no synagogue, 
the citizens (vvn ua ‘ sons of the city *) have the 
right to demand that one be built and ‘ to compel 
one another to do this* (Tos. Baba me^ia, xi. 
The same rule applies to the procuring of 
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the neceBsary copy of the Pentateuch and the 
Prophets for the synagogue {ib,), —The members 
of the community belonging to the same synagogue 
are called noiDn ua (‘sons of the synagogue’), a 
designation which has a special signiiicance when 
there are a number of synagogues in the same place. 
See the use of the expression in Tos. Meqitla^ ii. 
223^; ilar. Moed katon^ 226, bottom; Bekhoroth^ 
V. 5; Zabhrij iii. 2. In Tos. Megilla, iii. ad init, 
(^ 410 ) the mem hers of the synagogal community 
are opposed to the rulers of the city (a'yn — 
With reference to the right to alienate a synagogue 
to another use, the casuistry of the Pal. Amoras 
draws a distinction between private syn agones 
(I’n* hv no:an no) and public synagogues (W '3 

DO"i); see Jems. Megilla, 73c2“ and 74a®’. The 
corresponding passage of the Bab. Talmud (Meg. 
26a) aistinguisbes village from city synagogues 
(DO-13, DODD 'n ' 3 ).—The i>ossibility 01 a private 
house being converted into a synagogue is con¬ 
sidered in the Tannaite hftlacha (A^aartm, ix. 2, 
cf. Jerufl. Meg. 73c? ^‘'). As a rule, the synagogues 
were buildings specially erected for the purpose. 
In spite of the public character of the synagogal 
buildings they were subjected to certain ceremonial 
regulations applicable to dwelling-houses (Tos. 
Negaim, vi. 625^’, Bar. Yoma, 116). A varying 
tradition (P6ma, ib.) distinguishes between syna¬ 
gogues whicli contain a dwelling for the synagogue 
attendant (noJD.i pn*? mn) and those that do not.— 
The Tannaite lifthicha deals with the contingency 
of a non-Jew supplying the building material for a 
synagogue (Tos. meg. iii. 224**). This recalls the 
case of the Koman centurion at Capernaum, who 
had built a synagogue for the Jews (Lk 7®).—The 
consecration attaching to the synagogal building 
in virtue of its sacreu destination does not cease 
entirely even when the building is no longer used 
for its original purpose. A synagogue may be 
sold only on condition that it is not uaea for 
dishonourable purposes (Meg. ii. 2). It is even 
considered a profanation of its sacred character to 
enter a synagogue for shelter from the burning 
sun or from frost or rain (Tos. Meg. iii. 224^; Bab. 
Meg. 28a 6). Citing the circumstance that even 
the ruined holy |dacc8 are called sanctuaries 
(Lv 26‘^‘), Jehuila b. Ilai (2nd cent.) teaches that 
even the ruins of synagogues are not to be used 
for profane purposes (Meg. iii. 3). The Bab. Amora 
Chisda (3rd cent.) prohibits the pulling down of a 
synagogue until another has been built (Meg. 266, 
Baba bathra^ 36).—In Babylonia there appear to 
have been two kinds of synagogue—winter and 
summer synagogues (Baba bathra, 36; see L6w, 
Gesam. Smrifteny iv. 97). 

iii. Situation of the Building, Style op 
Architecture, etc. — 1. A Tannaite tradition, 
appealing to Pr l®h lays down the rule that the 
synagogue should bo built ‘on the height of the 
city,’ i.e. upon a commanding point (Tos. Meg. iii. 
227^*). With reference to this, a later Midrash 
(Tanchuina^ ’mpn3 4, ed. Buber, iii. 10) declares: 
‘In early times the s^agoguo was built on the 
height of the city.’ So also Kab in Babylon (3rd 
cent.) taught: ‘ A city whose roofs overtop the 
synagogue is given over to destruction* (&hahb. 
11a). Of course these words can apply only to 
synagogues built within the city, and tnere can be 
no doubt that this was the case with the syna¬ 
gogues in Palestine. On the other hand, there is 
evidence that in Babylonia the synagogues were 
frequently outside the city. The Bab. Talmud 
speaks of synagogues which are ‘ in the neighbour- 
’ hood of the city,’ and presupposes others which 
are at a greater distance from it {Kiddiish. 736, cf. 
Shabb. 246, and also the Comm, of Kashi, s. mso). 

Allusion is made to such extra-mural synagogrucs In a Midraah 
on Kc where the old man, to whom the walk to the syna¬ 


gogue is a hard task, is addressed in the words n'3 Sm MXn ms 
nD33n (‘come let us go to the synagogue,’ 2'amohuma^ ed, 
Buber, "n, 7). On the other hand, we are not to follow 
L. Low (jOesanu Schriften^ lv. 16) In seeing in the interpretation 
of the ‘ well in the field ’ (On 29^) as an allegory of the synagogue 
(Gen. rabba, ch. 70) an allusion to the situation of synagogues 
outside the city; for the expression * in the field ’ is as IndiflereDt 
for the purpose of the allegory as It Is in the immediately pre¬ 
ceding mterpretatioD of the well as an alle^ry of the Sanhednn. 
Nor does the passage Pesikta, 168a (ed. Buber), refer to syna¬ 
gogues In the country (Low, ib. note 2), but the contrast there 
18 between prayer in the open country and prayer in the syna¬ 
gogue inside the city (cL Midrash TehUlim on rs 3, ed. Buber, 
p. 40X 

The fact that the synago^ea in Babylonia 
were — partly at least — outside the cities was 
perhaps connected with the circumstance that at 
the beginning of the Sassanide rule the synagogues 
were destroyed by the Persians (Foma, 10a), and 
the rebuilding of them within the cities was not 
allowed. 

To another category belong the statements from 
which it has been inferred that it was customary 
to build the synagogues by a running stream or 
by the sea. None of these statements, moreover, 
refer to either Palestine or Babylonia. During 
St. Paul’s stay at Philippi it is said (Ac 16^*): ‘ And 
on the sabbatn day we went forth without the gate, 
by a river side, where we supposed there was a 
place of prayer.’ The synagogue of Philippi was 
thus situated by a river outside the city. The 
assumption that it would be found there shows 
that this must have been the case elsewhere also. 
The municipality of Halicarnassus expressly 
granted permission to the Jews to perform theur 
devotions, according to their ancestral habit, by 
the seashore (Jos. Ant. XIV. x. 23). But here 
there is no mention of a synagogue, but simply of 
prayer in the open air. We may recall in this 
connexion the religious fasts that were held in 
Palestine in the open market-place of the town 
(Taanithy ii. 1), It is the same allusion to the 
fasts of the Jews that underlies the similar state¬ 
ments of Tertnllian (de Jejunio, 16 ; ad Nationes, 
i. 13; see Schiirer*, ii, 447). In like manner the 
Jews of Alexandria betook themselves, in their 
time of straits, to the seashore, to pray there ‘ in 
the purest place ’ (ie Kadapurrartp ; Philo, in Flaccum, 
§ 14). This remark of Philo throws light upon 
the custom of the Jews living among the heathen 
of praying by the seashore, and perhaps also upon 
the building of the synagogue by a river, which is 
witnessed for Philippi. Tne motive would be to 
avoid the interior of the city polluted by idolatry, 
and to seek the ‘ purest ’ places for prayer, namely, 
the banks of rivers and the seashore. The same 
notion iinds expression also in the ancient Midrash 
on Ex 12^ (Mechilta, ad init.) : Moses prays out¬ 
side the city (Ex 9*®), because it was full of abomi¬ 
nations and idolatry (see Kohler, Monatsschrifty 
xxxvii. 442 ; Blau, Magyar-Zsidd SzemlCy x, 494). 
Once more, it may be noted that at Corinth the 
^nagogue was inside the city; for the house of 
Titius Justus, where St. Paul lived, ‘joined hard 
to the synagogue * (Ac 18’). 

2 . The style ^ building adopted in the ancient 
synagogues of Palestine is illustrated by the above- 
mentioned ruins in N. Galilee. ‘ Almost all these 
synagogues lie north and south, so that the entrance 
is at the south. As a rule they appear to have 
had three doors in front—one principal entrance 
and two smaller side doors. In some instances it 
can still be seen that the building was divided by 
two rows of pillars into three aisles. Some had a 
portico in front. In general the style was influ¬ 
enced by the Grfieco-Roraan, although it shows 
very characteristic differences from it. In par¬ 
ticular it was marked by a wealth of overladen 
ornamentation’ (Schiirer®, ii. 446). This orienta¬ 
tion of the synagogue from north to south contra- 
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diets a prescription of the Tannaite halacha (Tos. 
Megilla, iv. 227^®), according to which the syna¬ 
gogue entrance, like that of the sanctuary (Nu 3“), 
w to be at the east. One is tempted to assume 
that this rule, found only in the Tosephta, has in 
view Babylonia and other lands to the east of 
Palestine; for in these the orientation from east 
to west corresponds with the direction prescribed 
to the congregation at prayer in the synagogue. 
In the Tosephta there are other traces of Baby¬ 
lonian redaction. As far as the synagogues of 
Galilee are concerned, their orientation, as the 
ruins show, was the opposite of the direction 
prescribed for prayer. In an early halachic tradi¬ 
tion (Siphrd on Deut. § 29, 706; Bab. Berakh. 30a) 
it is said, upon the ground of 1 K 8^, that during 
prayer the worshipper must face towards Jerusalem 
and the sanctuary : those dwelling in the north 
stand with their face to the south, those in the 
south face the north, tliose in the west the east, 
those in the east the west. From this it follows 
that tlie worshippers in the synagogues of N. 
Galilee would turn in prayer towards the entrance. 
The direction towards the sanctuary, i.e, towards 
that part of the synagogue which is turned towards 
the sanctuary, is dealt with in the following rules, 
which are likewise found only in the Tosephta 
{Megilla, iv. 

' The elders (D'^pT) take their places facing the people, and 
with thoir back to the sanctuary (iS'lip 'bSd). The book-press 
in the Bynat;o(^ue is so placed that its front is towards the 
people, its back to the sanctuary. When the priests lift up 
their hands to bless, they stand with their face to the people, i 
their back to the sanctuary. The synagogue attendant (hazzan) 
stands with his face turned towards the sanctuary, which is i 
also the direction in which all the people fa<!e.’ 

In the above quotation may be a designation 
of the particular side of the synagogue itself. In I 
any case, we may assume that this part of the 
building was not always opposite the entrance. 

In the case of two considerable synagogues, we 
know that they had the form of a basilica with a 
double row of pillars. The expression errod 

is used of both of them. One is the famous great 
synagogue of Alexandria mentioned above; the 
other is that of Tiberias, to which an author of 
the 4th cent, (see Agada der pal. Amor. iii. 672, 
from Midr, Tehillim on Ps 93, end) applies that 
designation. 

According to Philo {in Flaccum^ § 7) there were 
exhibited in the vepijioXoi of the synagogue of 
Alexandria dedicated gifts and inscriptions sot 
up in honour of the emperors (Schurer®, ii. 446, 
iii. 62). 

3. Of the furnishings of the synagogue the most 
important was the press (n^'a) in which the sacred 
writings were kept. The complete expression is 
onoo hv na'n (Tos. Yadayim, ii. 683®); rarely do 
we find the Aram, term wnn { = Heb. jh^), Jerus. 
Meg. 73(/*'-“. The same 2nd cent, tradition 
which censures the use of Koy n'3 by uneducated 
persons as a term for the synagijgue (see p. 636**), 
condemns in the same way tlie employing of the 
term for the book-press {Shaboatny 32a). It 
appears that in popular speech jntf or Mina meant 
eitiior a colBn or a press for keeping victuals (see 
Kelimy xii. 3), and hence the word n3*n established 
itself for the press of the synagogue which served 
a sacred purpose. It appears in Aram, as 
(Jerus. Berakh. 9c“*"; Bab. M^. 266), and is re¬ 
produced by the Gr. Ki^urrbs (Chrys. Orat. adv. 
Jud. vi. 4). 

The press was furnished with a species of canopy 
called (Jerus. Meg. 73d; see Levy, ii. 3180), 
which was spread over it before the commencement 
of the Sabbath (Jerus. Shabb. 17c ^). In Babylonia 
its name was koto {Meg. 266). As long as the 
congregation remained in the synagogue the press 


was not to be denuded of this adornment (Bab. 
Sota, 396, .Ta'nrr e'rcn*?). 

The press appears to have been placed in a shut¬ 
off part of the synagogue, with a curtain in front 
of it which, like the curtain in the sanctuary, bore 
the name nanc (Aram. Knano). Behind this curtain 
took place the rolling up of the Torah after the 
reading of the Scripture lesson (Jerus. Sota, 22a “; 
Jerus. Meg. 756®®; Soph. xi. 3). 

The cloths in which the copies of the sacred 
writings kept in the press were wrapped were 
called n'lnpep, or, in full, idd hv 'd or onDo W'o, also 
D'-iDD 'd (see KelinXy ix. 3, xxiv. 14 ; Negaimy xi. 6; 
Tos. Kilayimy v. 80**; Tos. Yadayimy ii. 683*). 
Such cloths were used elsewhere also to wrap up 
the hooks of Scripture : thus in Sanhed. 100a we 
read of the cloths in which, in the liouse of the 
Bab. Amora Jehuda (3rd cent.), the books were 
wrapped (m^.^' a-i 'aa noo 'd). By na'n 'd (Tos. 
Kilayimy v. 80**) appear to be meant the cloths 
used to wrap up the books that lay in the synagogue 

S 'ess. From a controversy between the scliools of 
illel and Shammai {Kelim, xxviii. 4) we learn 
that these cloths used to he adorned with em¬ 
broideries (mn'ixD). Little hells were also attached 
to them (Q'nBD 'o'? d'jt, Tos. Kelim, i. 1, 579®*; Bab. 
Shabb. 686). 

In the graduated scale of consecration attaching 
to the synagogue and its furnishings, the press is 
holier than the building, the cloths for the Scrip¬ 
tures are holier than the press {Meg. iii. 1). In 
the h&lacha in question there is no mention of the 
chest {difiKT }); hence it is probable that the leon p'n 
of Shabb. xvi. 1 and the onsorr p*n of Tos. Yadayim, 
ii. 683®, do not refer to the chest in which the 
synagogue Scriptures were kept. 

Amongst the fittings of the synagogue was the 
tribune (no’a, i.e. prffxa). There was a tribune of 
wood {XV nD'3, vi. yv of Noh 8® ; see art. 
Pulpit) also in the temple at Jerusalem, upon 
which king Agrippa I. stood—instead of sitting— 
and read tlie Torah at the Feast of Booths {Sota^ 
vii. 7; Tos. Sotay vii. 307®®). There was a similar 
structure in the centre of the groat synagogue of 
Alexandria, from which the signal to utter the 
Amen was given to the congregation (Tos. Sukka, 
iv. 198®®). In small synagogues the tribune appears 
to have been in close proximity to the press; 
hence the pronouncement of the Bab. Amora 
Samuel (3rd cent.), preserved in the Pal. Talmud 
{Meg. 73rf*®), that the tribune and the tablets 
(j'nn>i nD'3) possess the degree of sacredness of the 
building but not of the press. The Bab. Talmud 
{Meg. 32a) speaks in like manner of the tablets 
and the tribunes (niD'ani mmSn). In the Midrash 
{Fesikta, ed. Buber, 84a) there is a story of how 
some one had niKD'i ninSDU made of a cedar 

tree (where is the same as mm*?). But there 
is nowhere sufficient evidence what is to be under¬ 
stood by these ‘ tablets * which belonged to the 
furnishings of a synagogue. They may have been 
tablets inscribed with Bible texts (cf. Is 39*), such 
as were used in connexion with elementary Scrip¬ 
ture lessons (see Jelamdenu, cited in Frieamanms 
introduction to his edition of the Mechilta, p. 
xxxiv). 

The above ■ mentioned p^ODO (i.e. subscllia), 
seats for the congregation, are named in Jerus. 
Meg. 73</®* as among the furnishings of a s^a- 
gogue; they have the same degree of sacre&ess 
as the builaing. Along with the seats are named 
also nn'&^p; bat this word should be emended to 
mTcp, which stands for the usual mi’np (or mi*np), 
i.e. cathedra (cf. Jerus. Shabb. 6a® K-n'np.-n Voson). 
Chairs were, no doubt, provided for the elders and 
scribes, who sat in a prominent place (see above, 
ii. § 6 , and cf. the npuroKadedpla of Mt 23®, Mk 12®®, 
Lk 11*®). So also in the great synagogue of Alex 
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andria there were 71 chairs of gold (nnm o»yaBf 
nni hv mnmnp) for the members of the great council 
there (Tos. SuJcka, l.c.). On the * chair of Moses/ 
which the Chinese Jews had in their synagogue 
instead of the birnd (Alinemor), see liEJ xxxv. 110, 
and on the Mw<r^wf KaOidpa spoken of by Jesus in 
Mt 23® see ib, xxxiv. 300. 

At the reading of the Scriptures a reading desk 
(nco ^9 yihwt or, shortly, [dvaX^ttoi^]) was 

used (Kelim, xvi. 17), which, as a piece of the 
synagogue furniture, had the same degree of 
sacredness os the building itself (Jerus. Meg, 
73d 

We hear also of candelabra and lamps (ii, muo) 
being provided for the synagogue (Tos. Meg, iii. 
224*®), The Pal. Talmud tells of a candelabrum 
which Antonine, to the great joy of the patriarch 
Jehuda, presented to a synagogue (Meg, 74a®®); 
the Bab. Talmud (Arakhxn, 16o) relates how an 
Arab, named pniy, presented a lamp to the syna¬ 
gogue of Jehuda, the head of the school of Pum- 
Deditha (3rd cent.). Tlie Mishna (Terumoth, 
xi. 10) speaks of the oU which was burned in the 
synagogue, and also of the custom of keeping 
lamps burning in the synagogues on the Day of 
Atonement (Pesachiyn, iv. 4). 

iv. Synagogue Worship, Officials, etc.-— 
For the holding of public worship in the synagogue 
the presence of at least ton adult male persons 
is required. These constitute the minimum of a 
congregation (niy ^n^;?). (See Sanhed, ii. 3, Meg, 
iv. 3). It once happened that Eliozer b. Hyreanus 
(1st cent.), accompanied by his slave, came into 
the synagogue, and, finding that the requisite ten 
were not present, ho gave the slave his freedom in 
order to make ui) the proper number (Pesach, 476; 
Gillin, 386). With this stoiy may be compared 
the testimony of the inscription of Pantikapteum, 
according to which a manumitted slave was nound 
to attend the synagogue regularly (Schurer*, iii. 
63). That was considered a great city in wliich 
there were at least ten synagogue momliers un¬ 
encumbered by business (o’jSoa), and who thus 
made it possible to hold a daily service (Meg, i. 3 ; 
Baba kamma, 82a; Sanhed, 176; Jerus. Meg, 
706®*), whereas the great mass of the congregation 
could attend only on the Sabbath and on the 
festival days. At a later period the ‘ ten men of 
leisure ’ became a kind of institution in the con¬ 
gregation. 

Women were not counted as members of the 
synagogue congregation. Yet even a woman 
coula take part in the reading of the Sabbath 
lesson as one of the seven persons required on such 
an occasion ; but it was considered objectionable, 
on grounds of decency (nusn 'jdd), for a woman 
to read in public from the Torah (Tos. Meg. iv. 
220®; Bab. Meg. 23a). Women were zealous 
attenders of the synagogue. A Tannaite hAlftcha 
(Aboda zara, 38a 6) names as the two places for 
which a woman is wont to leave her house, the 
baths and the synagogue (ef, also Yuma, 166). 

Oharacteristio ia the anecdote of the woman who had become 
very old and lontfod to leave this world. When she went ^ 
Jo»® h. Ghalaphta(2nd cent) witli her complaint, he asked her : 
‘What duty art thou accutiLomed daily to perform?’ She 
replied : ‘ It !■ mv custom to nc-Klect even what is dearest to 
me, in order that I may visit the syim^rogue daily.’ Then he 
advised her to leave off for three successive days attending the 
Hynaffogue. Hhe followed his counsel and died on the third day 
QalkxU Shimeovd, L 871, from JulamdenuX 

In the Diaspora, women played an important r6Ie 
in synagogue life. 8t. Paul found in the syna¬ 
gogue of l^liilippi (see above) a gathering of women 
(Ac 16^*). On the inscriptions of 8. Italy nmter 
synagogcB appears side by side with pater svna- 
gog(B 08 a title of honour (Schiirer*, iii. 60). hroin 
Babylonia we have the information (Kiddiishin, 
Sla) that two school heads of the 4th cent., Abaji 


and Raba, arranged that men and women should 
sit apart from each other in the synagogue. The 
members of the synagogue congregation wore 
called nojDn '33 (see above) ; at their head was the 
'an (‘ head of the synagogue,* Gr. dpxwrwvd- 
y<i> 7 os or [Lk 8®^] apx«v ttjs o*vva 7 o>yT)«). The 
synagogue of the Jerus, temple had in like manner 
its heau. The ® ruler of the synagogue ’ had tlie 
responsibility of maintaining order in the syna¬ 
gogue (see Lk 13^®); it was his part to decide who 
was to conduct the public worship (Ac 13^®). If he 
himself wished to take part in the reading of the 
Scriptures, he had to be invited by others to do so, 
because he could not of himself assume an honour¬ 
able function (Tos. Meg. iv. 227^®). The ‘ruler* 
was not a scribe, but he stood in rank immediately 
after the scribes (Pesachim, 496, top; Gi^in, 6()a, 
top). At mourning feasts it was customary, follow¬ 
ing a rule dating from the 2nd cent. (Jerus. Berakh, 
6 rt** ; Semachom, ch. 14, end), to drink a cup, with 
a blessing, to the health of the ruler of the syna¬ 
gogue. A more extended sense was assumed by 
the title ‘ ruler of the synagogue * in the Diaspora, 
as is evident from the Gr. and Lat. inscriptions, in 
which it frequently implies no function, but is 
simply an honorary title, bestowed even upon women 
and children (Schiirer*, ii. 438 f., iii. 49 f.). 

The service of attendant in the synagogue as well 
as charge of the building and its furnishings was 
assigned to the synagogue oUicial called |jo 
(shortly |JD). 

The word jjij was derived not only by Nathan b. Yechiel 
(ArtfccA, «.«.) but, before him, by Dbnoah b. Labrflt (10th cent.) 
from the verb run (Kritik gegen Saailja, ed. Schrbtor, No. 170). 
But this derivation is unsatisfactory from the point of view both 
of grammar and sense. It is belter to assume that the root }in 
has the same meaning as the identicaUy sounding Arab, root 

(see Berios, Monatsschrift, 1870, p. 621X This root it 

indeed unexampled elsewhere in Hebrew, but it is readily 
conceivable that alongside of |on there existed also a root pn with 
the same meaning (of. l*?y side by side by ohy). From the verb 
pn =B* keep charge' was formed the subsb. po which was used to 
designate the man who had charge of the synagogue and its 
furnishings, and who had also to give attendance at the con¬ 
ducting of public worship. 

Even the synagogue of the temple at Jerusalem 
had its hazzan (see Yonia, vii. 1 ; Sota, vii. 7, 8). 
The temple, however, had other attendants also 
called hazzdnim ; see Sukka, iv. 4, where the sub¬ 
ject is the keeping of the palm branches at the Feast 
of Booths, and Taniid, v. 3, where the keeping of 
the priests’ garments is spoken of. The synagogue 
attendant is called in Greek uTryjpiTTji (Lk 4*-^); 
Epiphanius (c. Ilcer, xxx. 11) knows also a Grie- 
cising of the Ueb. word : 'Ai'aviTwv rwv irap* avrotj 5ta- 
Kbywy ip/LirTjvevofjilvcov ij VTrrjperQy .— From the period 
while the temple at Jerusalem yet stood it is re¬ 
lated that, along with the pilgrims who brought 
the firstlings to the sanctuary, the synagogue 
attendants (no3Dn n’3 'jin, var. lec. '3n n'3 Vdi p3Tn) 
also went up (Tos. Bikkurim, ii. 101®*). — The 
advent of the Sabbath and of festival days was 
announced by the htzzdn from the roof of the 
synagogue, with a thrice-repeated trumpet blast 
wliich was the signal for the suspension of work 
(Tos. Sukka, iv. 199*; cf. Chtdlin, i. 7; Jerus. 
Shabb. ICa®*; Bab. Shahh. 35). In the legend of 
the schoolmaster (^ contemporary of the 

Iladrianic persecutions) the latter is called both 
Hunzv (attendant) and k*iso. Every Friday he 
arranges the lamps of the synagogue at Mi^al- 
Zabbaaya (Jerus. Maaser sheni, 66a jEcha 
rabbathi on Ec 3“^). 

During public worship it is the bazzdn that calls 
to the performance of any function (Jerus. Berakh, 
9c®^>. He hands the copy of the Scriptures to the 
reader, and receives it back from the hands of the 
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man who has read the final lesson {Soph. xiv. 3). 
Cf. Lk 4“, where Jesus, having read the passage 
from the Prophets, returns the hook to the attend- 
ant. The liazzdn rolls up the Torah roll after the 
reading (Jerus. Meg. 15b and, after holding it 
up to view (Jorus. Sota, 2ic?, top), deposits it in 
the press. He calls upon the priests at the proper 
moment to pronounce the benediction (Siphr6 on 
Nu 6^, § 34, end ; cf. Jerus. Gi{tin, 476 Bab. 

38a). On the occasion of religious fasts he indicates 
when the priests have to blow the trumpets (Bab. 
Taanith, 1G6). In the great synagogue of Alex¬ 
andria he waved a handkerchief as a signal to the 
congregation for the Amen (Tos. Sukka, iv. 198‘^). 
When the hazzdn himself read the Scripture lesson, 
another had to wait upon him (i'? poo *inHi [this 
denom. verb does not occur elsewhere], Tos. Meg. 
iv. 227^°). The hxizzdn belonged to the scribal body, 
of which he constituted, as it were, the lowest 
grade. In an Aram, saying of Eliezer b. Hyreanus 
(Ist cent.) the scale is stated thus : M'D'an (scribes), 
anfio (schoolmasters), At mourning feasts a 

cup was drunk in his honour (Jerus. Berakh. 6a**), 
as in the case of the ruler of the synagogue (see 
above). Even in early times it must have been 
customary, especially in smaller congregations, for 
the tiazzdn to read the Scripture lesson. An instance 
of this from the beginning of the 2nd cent, occurs 
in Bab. Meg. 256. He acted also as leader in prayer. 
For an example from 3rd cent, see Jems. Berakh. 
Y2d ^.—The patriarch Jehuda I. was requested by 
the inhabitants of an inconsiderable place to recom¬ 
mend to them one of his pupils to discharge the 
duties of preacher, judge, hazzdn^ and schoolmaster. 
His recommendation fell upon the afterwards so 
well-known Levi b. Sisi (Jerus. Yeham. Gen. 

rrt66a, ch. 81, ad init.). In the 3rd cent, the 
Jewish inhabitants of Rostra (x-ixia) beg of Simeon 
b. Lakish to recommend to them some one capable 
of exercising all the functions necessary, as preacher, 
judge, schoolmaster, and hazzdn (Jerus. Shehiith, 
36o?*). In the Midrash l^ohelcth rabha (on Ec 7® 
and 9i«) the hazzdn already appears as leader of the 
prayer, in virtue of his office ; i.e. the word hazzdn 
has the character which it gained in the period of 
the Gaons, and which it has retained down to the 
present d^ (see also Soph. x. end, xi. ad mit.; 
Firke R. miezer^ xiii. end). 

Seeing that, as a rule, the instruction of children 
was also carried on in the synagogue, the hazzdn 
acted, further, as assistant to the schoolmaster, or 
was himself schoolmaster, in addition to his other 
duties {Shabh. i. 3 : o'Knip mpu'nn j3»n hkit pnn). He 
discharged the functions also or an ofiicer of the 
law court, carrying out, for instance, a sentence of 
scourging (see Makkoth^ iii. 12 ; Tos. Makkoth. v. 
444*®* “1; cf. also Tos. Sanhed. ix. 428*® [=Jerus. 
Sanhed. 23a*: nroja It ajmears, however, 

that officers of the law court bore the title h^zzan^ 
even when they were not at the same time syna¬ 
gogue attendants (see Jerus. Kiddushin^ 65c 
Sanhed. 19c ^ and 23c?Bab. Skahb. 66a, 139a, 
Makkoth^ 23a).—It is only in the Bab. Talmud 
{Kethuhothi 86) that we meet with the title 'nn 
[the parallel passage of the Jerus. Talmud 
{Pes^h. 6a) has nojan pn], Aram, wno ’ 3 in (J5a6a 
me^ia, 936). Cf, Arakhin, 66 : snnDOiST 'jth. 

The leader in prayer who as the representative 
of the congregation recited aloud the prayers in 
tlie synagogue, was called D'Vt ‘ delegate of the 
whole * (Tiay is the name of the collective body 
^enabled in the synagogue, in opposition to the 
individual, i*o;). This leading in prayer was a 
voluntary function discharged oy members of the 
congregation who were quiuified for it and invited 
to undertake it. According to a Tannaite tradi¬ 
tion, the formula addressed to the person selected 
was not ‘ Come and pray,’ but ‘Come and offer ’ (ma 
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anpi, Jerus. Berakh. 86**). The uttering of prayer 
was considered the equivalent of the offering of 
sacrifice; hence the leader was called (see 

Jerus. Berakh. 3c, bottom ; Leviticus r«66a, chs. 
19. 20).—The leader in prayer stepped in front of 
the synagogue press; nence the function was 
known also as na’nn ijit (see Berakh. v. 3, 4 ; 
Meg. iv. 3), Aram. Knu'n 'Dip -i3y (Jerus. Berakh. 
9c **).^ The prayer is preceded by the reciting of 
the Shema* and the Blessings connected with it; 
this function was called vdb' Sy one [did means pro¬ 
perly to break off a piece of bread and ask a bless- 
mg over it; in the expression before us it is used 
in the sense of to pronounce the Blessings attached 
to the Shema J. 

A principal part of the public worship of the 
syn^ogue 18 the reading from the Pentateuch and 
the Prophets. This office is discharged by members 
of the congregation, among a fixed number of whom 
the particular passage of the Pentateuch is portioned 
out. On tho^ Sabbath the number of readers is 
seven, on festival days five, on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment six, at the New Moon and on the half-festival 
days of Passover and Feast of Booths four, on week 
days and on the afternoon of the Sabbath three 
{Meg. iv. 1, 2). After the reading of the Penta¬ 
teuch lesson, a passage is read from the Prophets 
by one who may at the same time act as leader in 
prayer {ih. 5). When there is only one of the 
members of the synagogue who can read from the 
Scriptures, he reads the whole section (Tos. Meg. 
iv. 226^). 

The reading of the Scriptures was coupled with 
the translating of the Heb, text (in Palestine and 
Babylonia into Aramaic). The man who publicly 
gave the translation (Targum) in the synagogue 
was called also (see, on the 

correct pronunciation, liacher, Bie dlteste Termin- 
ologie aer jud. Schriftauslegung^ p. 206). The 
larger synagogues would have a Targumist or 
MHhCrg^mdn of their own. There was one of this 
class at Jamnia in the time of Gamaliel I. (Ist 
cent.), namely Kabbi Chu^pith, who was surnamed 
manmn {BeraJm. 276). In the 3rd cent, there was a 
Rabbi Hoshaya in Palestine with the (Aram.) sur¬ 
name {Gen. rabha, ch. 61, ad fin.). But as a 

rule it WS/S the schoolmasters, those who from their 
calling were familiar with the Bible and had a tra¬ 
ditional acquaintance with the Targum, that gave 
the translation. From the beginning of the 4th cent, 
comes a story of how Sam urn b. Jiylja^ once came 
into a synagogue and saw that the schoolmaster 
road the translation from a written Targum (Jerus. 
Meg. 74d^^ u jo HDMin eiyiD nso in kdh ^ay 

His’D). But any one who was capable, even a 
minor, was entitled to give the Targum in the 
synagogue {Meg. iv. 6; Tos. Meg. iv. 227*^). 

The reading of the Scriptures was followed, when 
a competent person was present, by an exposition 
of the lesson, or, in other words, by a sermon. It 
was customary to invite any stranger scribe who 
happened to be there, to deliver this address. 

It is told of a Palestinian Amora of the 4th cent, how he once 
came to a strange place and followed ui> the lesson by a sermon 
(Lev. rabba, Nahum b. Simai, a Pai. teacher of the Srd cent, 
preached in Tarsus (Pesiktarabbathi, ch. 16, 786). In Midrash 
Tanchuma (Terutna, 1, ed. Buber, il. p. 89) an anecdote Is told of a 
scribe who, travelling by sea in compan v with some merchants, 
was derided by them when he boasted of the wares which he had 
by him, and which they sought in vain. When they landed, the 
merchants had their goods taken from them by the custom-house 
officials,while the scrioe went into the synagogue, preached there, 
and was loaded with honours and gifts. In like manner Jesus 
travelled about in Galilee, teaching in the synagogues (^tZArfim 
ip rmi evpptyptymi) ; see Mt 433, Lk ; and of. Mk 13i d*, Lk ffi 
1810 , Jn 6» 18». 

The synagogue, as has been already said, was 
called also aafifiaretov, because its principal purpose 
was to serve as the meeting-place of the congrega* 
tion for public worship on Mbbaths (and festival 
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days). From the period Avlien the temple and its 
sacriiicial coitus still existed at Jerusalem, the 
tradition is preserved that the body of men 
belonj^inf? to the division of priests in charge of 
the temple service for tlie week, assembled daily in 
the synagogue of their dwelling-place and read the 
Creation story of Gn 1 {Taanithf iv. 2; Tos. Taanith, 
iv. 219^®; Bab. Taanithy 276). The second and fifth 
days of the week also saw from early times the 
congregation assembled in the synagogue, because 
on these days there was reading from the Torah 
(Tos. Taaniihy ii. 217^^). But the practice of daily 
service could prevail only in larger towns where 
there were at least ten members unencumbered by 
business and thus able to give daily attendance at 
the synagogue (see p. 640*). Nevertheless, it was 
enjoined by the scribes that every one should, as 
far as was in his power, discharge his duty of 
prayer by taking part in the common prayer of the 
synagogue. 

An early Tannaite, Eliezor b. Jakob (Ist cent.), introduces his 
pronouiicemorit on prayer with the exhortation to pray in the 
Bynago(njo (/‘enkta, ecL Huber, 15Sa). A Tannaite of unknown 
date, Abba Benjamin, derives from 1 K 8^ the thesis that it is 
only prayer offered in the synafroifue that is heani (Ilerakhoth^ 
bh). Jowiiua b. Levi (3rd cent) ^flvos this Instruction to his 
sons : * Ooinjf into the synajyogiie morninjf and evening prolongs 
life* (Berak/ioth, 8a). Ji^hak, a great Agadist of the 3rd cent., 
says in a paraphrase to Is U : ‘ If there is a man who is wont 
to go into the synagoj^ue and on some particular day comes not, 
floJ Iruiulres after him, saying, Where is the Ood-fearing one 
who is wont to be among you ? Ho ought to have trusted m the 
name of the Eternal and left himself in the hands of his God, 
and not have absented himself from the house of God for the 
sake of gain or any worldly end' (lierakh. 6h). Another great 
Agttflist of the 3rd cent., Levi, applying Jer 12'^, says : ‘ The man 
in whose place of abo<le there is a synagogue and who does not 
frequent it Is called an “evil neighbour” of God’ (Berakh. teX 
Another Pal. teui'her of the 3rd cent, adopting an artificial ex- 
I>lanation of Job 30®, says; ‘God does not leave unheard the 
prayer that is offered in company with the ossomblod congrega¬ 
tion ’ 8a). A Pttl. Agotlist of the 4th cent. Jehuda b. 

Simon, makes Israel sing (Midrash, Tehillim on Ps 6): ‘Behold, 
O Ood, to how much persecution and oppression I am subjectof! 
by Edom {i.f, Uoine), to keep me from owning thee as my God 
and king. But we go daily Into our synagogues and own thee 
in our confession of faith (the Hhemaj as Ood and king.’ The 
same Agadist applies to Pr 8^0 the oft-recurring Idea that God’s 
glory is present with the congregation assembled in the syna- 
gog\ie; ‘who over came Into the synagogue without finding my 
glory there’ (Deut. ra^^a, 7)? 

The above and similar sayinjjfs (cf. e,g, also 
Derech Krc:^ ziUa^ 9, ad hilt.) show not only tlio 
im})ortance attached to the prayer of the conp^ro- 
gation in the syna'^o^^io, but also tho constant 
need there was of wariiinj^ the members against 
negligence in their attendance. In tho 3rd cent, 
it was told in Valcstino to tlie credit of the Baby¬ 
lonian Jews tlwit they visited the synagogue every 
morning ami evening {lierakh. 8u). 

V. The Synagogue as an Elementary 
School. —Tlie synagogue was not only the place 
of jniblic worship; it (uiihraced also the school in 
which the first instruction in the Holy Scriptures 
a.s the principal or the sole subject of education 
was given. As tlie bHh /inmmidrdsh served for 
the studies of more advanced youths and adults, 
the synagogue was tie? place in which—perhaps in 
a special room—the children w’ero taught. 

Ill a homlletical exposition of I.a Abba b. Kahana (3rd 
cent.) a<l(H to the woi-dn of Jor [Ilvb.'-i«) ‘to cut off tho 
chiUiren from the street, tho youths from tho siiunres' the 
gloss ‘but not from the synagogues and the schools’ {Echa 
rahbathi, ad loo.). Joshua h. l.evi himself conducted his 
gnindson to tho synagogue, i.6. to school (Kiddtieh. 80aX 
Chija b. Abba (3rd oent.), os he passed a synagogue of 8ep- 
phoris, hoanl children being taught to nqieat On 2t)l, and ma<ie 
this tho subject of a remark tfrV/u rahha, 52), In an anecdote 
of the 4th cent, wo are told how a U achcr in tho synagogue 
punished a child excessively and was curswl for this by a 
woman who ha)»pened t^ be pft.ssing by (Jerus. Mood katoUj 
Lab, the liab. Amom. sai<l that women gain special 
merit by conducting their children to the synagogue, ue. to 
school (Berakh, ITay See also the saying of the PaL Amora 
Simon (end of tho 4th cent.) reported in Jerus. (Jhalla^ 6761». 
That In Babylonia the syniufogue was tho place of elementary 
education is evident from Meg. 286 ; Yebamoth, 2l6, top ; Baba 
hathra, Slcu — Aocording to the above • mention^ tr^ition 


(IL I 2, ad init.) regarding the synagogues of Jerusalem, eadi 
of these was proxided with a school for children and one for 
more advanced students. In a hyperbolical statement about 
Bcthar, the capital of Judroa in the tune of Bar Ooohba, It is said 
(Gifftn, 68a): ‘There were 400 synagogues in Bethar, and In each 
of these there were 400 teachers (n'pU'h '1070), each with 400 
children under his instruction.' 

vi. Other Uses of the Synagogue. The 
^nagoguQ was also tho scene of legal decisions. 

Of Abalm, the head of the school of Ccesarea 
(beginning of 4th cent.), it is expressly recorded 
that he lectured (Jerus. Berakh. 6a, bottom) in the 
ancient synagogue there (see^ above, ii. § 2), and 
also deciefed questions of law in it (Jerus. Sanked, 
18a, bottom). In the same synagogue Jochanan, 
tho famous teacher of Abahu, also acted at one 
time as judge (Bab. Yebamoth, 65a). From the 
NT we learn that the punishment of scourging ^ 
was inflicted in the synagogues (Mt 10^’ 23®^, Mk 
13», Ac 26>i; cf. Lk 2H^ Ac 22L», 2 Co ll*^). 

It has already been mentioned (above, § iv.) that 
the hazzdn carried out this sentence and acted in 
other ways as an otticer of the law court. There 
is mention in Lev. rabba^ 6, ad init., of an oath in 
a civil process being taken in the synagogue. 

The mournmg for a man wdio was lamented by 
the whole community was held in the synagogue 
(Tos. Meg. iii. 225*; Bab. Meg. 286 ; cf. the stonr 
of the funeral of Jelinda I. in Koh. rahba on Ec 
9'®). A Bab. Amora of the 5th cent, held the 
mourning for his daughter-in-law in the syna¬ 
gogue {meg. 2Sb). 

At the time of tho W'ar against Rome, gatlicrings 
of a political character were held in the great 
synagogue of Tiberias on tlie Sabbath and the fol¬ 
lowing day (Jos. Vita, 64). R. Jochanan (3rd 
cent.) gave expre.ss permission to deliberate about 
public afl’airs in the synagogues and schools on 
the Sabbath {Ketimhoth, Ba). After the destruc¬ 
tion of Jerusalem it was customary—so a Tannaite 
tradition tells us—to give out in tlie synagogues 
and schools a list of articles lost {Baba niei^ia, 
286). Thefts were also intimated in the syna¬ 
gogue with a view to tho detection of tho per¬ 
petrator {Lev. rahba, 6, ad init.). For otlier 
announcements made in the synagogue, see Yeba^ 
moth, 636. An Agadist of the 4th cent, once fol¬ 
lowed up an address in the synagogue by calling 
upon the congregation to contribute alms for a 
stranger {Lev. rah. 32, ad fin.). 

In a Tannaite rule, amongst the prescriptions 
concerning what is due to tho dignity of the 
synagogue, there is one forbidding eating and 
drinking in it {Meg. 28«, bottom). Nevertheless, 
common meals w^ere held even in the synagogue 
(see on this point K. Kohler, Monatsschrifit, xxxvii. 
p. 494, who suggests a connexion between this 
custom and the meals of the Essenes). An 
anecdote from the 3rd cent, mentions a meal as 
held on the Sabbath evening in the synago^ie of 
the Pal. Kephar-Chi{,teja {Gen. rah. 65); while a 
testimony from the 4tn cent, refers to a great 
meal in the school (Jerus. Berakh. 11c, bottom),— 
Joshua b. Levi (3rd cent.) laid down the principle 
that the synagogues and schools belong to the 
scribes ana their pupils (Jerus. Meg, 74a®*, cf. 
Bab. Meg. 286). His younger contemporary, 
Amnii, ordained that the schoolmasters (who at 
the same time filled the post of synagogue keeper) 
should provide quarters in the synagogue building 
for travellers w'ho had the slightest acquaintance 
with tb-e Torah (Jerus. Meg. 74a®®). Chija and 
Assi, the colleagues of Ammi, used to insist on 
quartering themselves in the i^nagogue (i6.). 
Measha and Samuel b. Ji?ha^c, Pal. Amoras of 
the beginning of the 4th cent., speak of eating in 
the synagogue (Jerus. Berakh. cii. ii. end [6a 
Shahboth, 3a “). In Babylonia also travellers were 
accommodated in the synagogue and there took 
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their Sabbath meal; upon which^ is founded the 
rule that the blessing over the wine, which else¬ 
where is the introduction to the meal, is to be 
spoken also in the synagogue {Pesachinit 101a). 

In a great in.'iny passages of the Jewish ti*adition- 
literature (Talinud and Midrash) the synagogues 
are named along with the schools. They aiv 
pear as the two institutions which are specially 
characteristic of Israel, and whose extreme ini- 
portance for Judaism linds expression in mani¬ 
fold ways. In order to see what the synagogue 
was in the life and thought of Israel during the 
first centuries of the Cnristian era, one must 
make acquaintance also with those sayings of the 
Tannaites and Ainoras, in which synagogue and 
school are glorilicd as inseparable institutions. In 
these it must be observed that the synagogue 
means not only the place of public worship, but 
that of instruction for the young. As a rule, in 
these sayings the synagogue precedes the school 
(memD 'nai ’n 2 ), a circumstance which indi¬ 

cates the higher repute in which the synagogue 
stood. But the opposite view had also its repre¬ 
sentatives ; from tlie 3rd cent, there has come 
down the saying of a Pal. scribe {Mep, 21a)t and 
from the 4th cent, that of a Bab. scribe {ib. 20ib 
according to which the school has a higher rank 
than the synagogue. The following are some of 
these sayings aliout synagogue and school:— 

An Affadist of tho 4th cent attributes to the philosopher | 
(Enoinaus of CJadara, known through his intercourse with tho | 
famous It Meir, the saying- that, so long as the ‘ voice of Jacob* 
(On 27'-^-) sounds in synagogue and scliool, the * hands of Esau* i 
(i.f!. Koino) are powerless against Israel (Gen. rab. C6 ; PesOcta^ I 
l21a).—Abnhu said : * Seek the Eternal where he Is to be found | 
(Is 65<1). W’ln-ro is ho to be found? In tho synagogue and the 
school’ (Jerus. Bcrakh. 8d, bottom).--Levi said: ^While the 
descendants of Abraham sit in the synagogue and the school, 
God’s glory stands over them * (in allusion to Ps 82^] (Qen, rah. 
48; Pesikta, iSb ).—By ‘your sanctuaries* 26*‘^i) are to be 
understood synagogue and school (Siphrdt ad loc. 112a).— 
Jizl>ak declai’ed that by ‘our dwellings* (Jer 9^^) are meant 
synagogue and school (Kcha rabba^ Promm., No. 8).—Samuel 
b. J41;iak Interpreted tho ‘sanctuary tjyo* (Ezk 1118) of the 
synagogues ami schools of Babylonia (Meg. 29aX—The ‘holy 
place* (Eo ineans synagogue and school (l^oh. rab. ad loc.\ 
Tanchuma, ed. Buber, Jif/tro, od intf,).—‘My heart is awake’ 
(Oa 62) in the synagogue and tho school (Shir rab. ad foe.),—In 
the allegorical interpretation of the Song of Songs many other 
massages are also applied to the synagogue and the school 
Shir rab. pasttim ; Bab. Erub. 216; Pesaoh. 87a).—Jose b. 
Ohanina (3rd cent.) discovers in the ‘gardens’ of Oa C'-* the 
B^'nagogue and tho school (Shir rab. ad loc.). —Attending syna¬ 
gogue and school is contrasted with attending theatre and 
circus (Jorua Beraklu [prayer of Nochunja b. llakkana 

in Ist cent.); Gen. rab. 67 [Levi]; Koh. rab. on Eo If).—When 
David prays (Ps Ol*), ‘May I dwell for ever In thy tent,* he 
ineariB, * May it bo vouchsafed to mo that my words mav be re¬ 
peated under my name in the school and the synagogue ^(Jerua 
Berakh. 4b ).—The ‘refuge from generation to goiioratlon* of 
Ps 90^ is interpreted by Kaba (4th cent.) of synagogues and 
Bchoola As a matter of fact, even in later centuries, these 
were the refuge of Israel scattered through all londa 

vii. Latest History of the Synagogue.— In 
the )>resent article re^^ard has been had only to 
the synagogue of antiquity, i.e. of the last years 
of tho Second Temple and the first five centuries 
of tho Christian era. But the synagogue survived 
also in the following periods, through the Middle 
Ages down to the present day, as the most notable 
institution of Judaism, the focus of the relMous 
life of the Jewish commimity. A history of the 
synagogue in the Middle Ages and in modern 
times would be an integral part of tho history of 
Judaism, from the point of view alike of its out¬ 
ward fortunes and its inner development. The 
manifold character which Jemsh history displays 
in virtue of its having the whole of the inhaoited 
globe for its stage of action and in virtue of the 
infiuences exercised upon it by different forms of 
civilization, is exhibited also in the character of 
this Jewish institution, which is ancient indeed, 
but is ever renewing its youth. It may suffice to 
point out that in tlie most recent times, during 
something like the last 80 years, the synagogue 


was the central point and also tho principal object 
of Jewish attempts at reform, and that the im¬ 
portance of the institution has boon marked even 
externally by the synagogue buildings w’hich have 
been everywhere reared, on both sides of the 
Atlantic—a testimony to the spontaneous effort 
of the builders and sometimes their almost exces¬ 
sive love of splendour. 

Litbraturr.—A s far os concerns articles on the Synago^e In 
the various Encyclopaxlias, or the trHUtinent of tho subject in 
the works on the llistorv of the Jew's, on Biblical Archaeology, 
and the History of NT T^imes, a general reference may suffice. 
Schiirer devotes a long section il. 427-464) to the Syna¬ 

gogue. Of the literature cited oy him the following deserve 
special notice: Vitringa, De syna^ga veteret llbri tres (1696); 
Leopold LoWj * Der synagogale Hitus ’ (Moi\atesohri/t. 18 ^, 
OeBaiYu Sehriflen^ iv. 1-71. In the 6th voL of the uesain, 
Schriften^ pp. 21-83, are * Plan und Collectaneen* to a detailed 
account of ‘s^'nagogalen Altortbumor,' supplemented by the 
editor, Immanuel Low). We may mention also: K. Kohler, 
*Uber die Urspriinge und Grundformei\ der synagogalen 
Liturgie * (Monataschrifi^ xxxvii. [1893] 441-461, 489-497) ; S. IL 
Goldfohn, ‘Dio Syna^ogon der Tahnud 2 e\t’ (Jild. Litteratur- 
blatt von JRahinert xiiL); J. Keifmann, ' uber Synagogen und 
Lehrhauser xur talmudischer Zeit* (in N. Keller’s peri¬ 

odical Bikkurimy iL Theil, 1866).—On the place of the synagogue 
In the Middle Ages, see I. Abrahams, Jeiviah Life in the 
Middle Agee, 1896, pp. 1-84. \V’, BACHER. 

SYNAGOGUE, THE GREAT _An alleged col¬ 

lege or senate, whose founder and first president is 
said to have been Ezra, and which, according to 
tradition, exercised control over the Jewish com¬ 
munity, especially in religious matters, from about 
450-200 B.c. Its membership is gener^ly given as 
120 {e.g* Jems. Berakhoth ii. 4), but sometimes as 
85 {e.g. Jems. Meg. i. 7). The important part 
attributed by some to this institution in connexion 
with the forming of the CANON OF THE OT (see 
below) demands that we should examine, as briefly 
as possible, the evidence for its existence and 
activity. 

There is no mention of the Great Syn. in Philo, 
Josephus, or the Apocrypha, not to speak of the 
OT itself. Nothing can be built on 1 Mao 14*®, 
where /jLeydXrj avvayuyy’fi is not a technical term, 
but means simply ‘ a great gathering.* Only once 
in the Mishna (rirk^ Ahoth, i. 1) are the Men of 
the Great Synagogue (n 7 'njci V^t^) mentioned; 

‘ Moses delivered tlie Torah to Joshua, Joshua to 
the Elders, the Elders to tho Prophets, and the 
Prophets to the Men of the Great Synagogue. 
These spake three words : Be cautious in pro¬ 
nouncing judgment, Make many disciples. Build 
up a hedge around the Torah.* Simon the Just is 
said (ih, 2) to have been *of the remnants of the 
Groat Synagogue ('in 3 n^rD).* This lost statement 
does not imply that the Great Syn. had existed 
for centuries, for, although the Simon who was 
surnamed ‘the Just* was probably high priest 
c. 200 B.C., the author of the above notice is more 
likely to have identified him with Simon l. (c. 300). 
Now we know that the utmost confusion prevailed 
amongst the Jews os to the chronology of the 
period between the Return from Exile and the 
conquests of Alexander the Gr6at. Hence it would 
be nothing extraordinary to find Simon, a con¬ 
temporary of Alexander, represented as a member 
of the same body as Ezra; and, in the other 
direction, to find Joshua, Zenibbabel, Hi^gai, 
Zechariah, Malachi, and even Daniel, introduced 
as members. As far, then, as the testimony of 
Pirlce Ahoth goes, it would seem to favour the 
conclusion that the Great Syn., whatever it was, 
continued only for a single generation, instead of 
having a succession for centuries. It is noteworthy 
that tne Talm. treatise Peak (ii. 6) omits the Great 
Syn. as a connecting link, and the succession 
passes direct from the Prophets to the Zugdth or 
‘ Pairs.* 

In Baba bathra (146) we read that the Men of 
' the Great Syn. wrote Ezekiel, the Minor ProphetSi 
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Daniel, and Esther; and in the Ahoth of JR. I 
Nathan (a post-Talm. treatise) they are said to 
have secured the acce^)tance of Provei ljs, Canticles, 
and Ecclesiastes, winch had been formerly dis¬ 
puted. In Pesachim (506) it is said that they 
rostered tlie work of copyinf^ the Torah and 
tephilltin and meztizCth (see Dt 6®'*)* In an im¬ 
portant passage of Midrash Tanchuma (26a) certain 
corrections in the text of the OT, introduced in 
order to prevent misunderstanding, are also traced 
to the Men of the Great Syn., who are reported 
elsewhere (Jerus. Bcrakh. ii. 4) to have drawn up 
certain prayers, in particular the Shemonch"Esrehy 
or 18 Blessings {b&rdkh6th). To them are attri¬ 
buted also the directions for the reading of the 
Book of Esther, and the keeping of Purim not on 
the 14th and 15th, but on the 11th, 12th, and 13th 
of the month Adar {MakhAk 23; Jerus. Meg. i.). 
It is not, however, till the 16tli cent, that we 
meet with the notion that the Men of the Great 
Synagogue collected tlie sacred books, and fixed 
the Canon of the OT. This notion makes its 
first appearance in the i)ages of the Masfiorcth 
Uammassoreth (1638) of Elias l^evita, a Jewdsh 
contemporary of Luther. 

The whole question of the Great Syn. was 
thoroughly investigated by Kuenou (see Literature 
at end), whoso conclusions are accepted by the 
great majority of modern scholars. The institu¬ 
tion, as it appears espe(dally in medioeval Judaism, 
is held by Kuenen to bo simply a characteristic 
transformation of the great assembly described in 
Neh 8-10. Just ns the Talmud represents the 
Sanhkdrin as an assembly of scribes, because such 
were the schools at J amnia and Tiberias, so the 
Great Synagogue, instead of being a popular 
assembly once called together for a definite pur- 
j>ose, is converted into a permanent institution 
discharging functions similar to those of the scribes 
at a later period. 

That tt diji\ rtMulnisconoo of the oripfinal hlentity of the Great 
Ryii. and the convocation of Neh 8-10 still lingered on oven in 
Kabbinical circloH, may bo gathered from some of tho references. 
For instance, in Midrash liulh we read, ‘What did the Men of 
the Great 8yn. doY They wrote a book and spread it out in the 
court of the temple. And at dawn of <lay th<w rose and found 
It sealed. This w what is vxritten in ^ch ’ A^;uin, there 
occurs in DtlO^^ this collocation, ‘God the great, the strong, 
the terrible V’njn Vkh),’ It is repeatedly stated 

in the Talmud {s.g. Jerus. Berakh, ii. 4) that this formula, which 
had fallen into disuse, was again brought into curreimy l»y the 
Men of the Great Synagogue. It seems impossible to doubt that 
liiienon is right in llnding an allusion here to Neh 9^2^ where all 
these epithets are found. Similar Talm. statements appear to 
allude to Neh 9^'7-1«. Once more, the variety of statement 
as to the number of members that constituted the Great Syn. 
^ometlmes 120, somet linos 85) may be explained from Neh 8-10. 
There were 84 that sealed the covenant, according to Neh lOi-sa^ 
nud the number 8.5 may bo obtained either by ackiing the name 
of E/.ra (who is not mentioned), or by supposing that a name 
has dropped out of the list (either In or in v.*, where the 
I'esh. actually supplies an extra name, Shephatiab). If, on the 
other hand, w’e wish to obtain the number 120, this may be done, 
at least approximately, by combining the above list with the lists 
in Neh 8* ' and 9*- or in Kzr 2 and 8 (for other arguments of a 
similar kind, see Kuenen's Essay). 

The very name * Synagogue * seems incxpli<;able 
except upon Kuenen’s view. It calls up neither a 
college of scribes nor a legislative body, but an 
assembly for religious service. Tlie word (wee 
Synagogue) denoted either a congregation met 
for worsliip on the Sabbath day, or, by metonymy, 
the building where it met. Tlie iiaiuo mi^j^ht be 
httingly enough applied to the convocation of 
Nehemiah, which, as Kuenen remark.^, was not a 
hiw-imposvigy but a law-mr^/’i//^ assembly; and in 
the account of whose proceedings we lind all the 
exercises characteristic of Synagogue worsliijn, 
such as prayer, the reading of the l><aw, etc. To 
this memorable convocation the epitliet ‘Great’ 
would, for a variety of reasons, be eminently 
suitable. 

W. R. Smith agrees with Kuenen that what 


came afterwards to bo spoken of as the Great 
Synagogue was originally a meeting, and not a 
permanent institution. ‘ It met once for all, and 
everything that in told about it, except what we 
read in Nchemiali, is ]iure fable of the later Jews* 
{O'l'JC^ 169). Historical criticism thus leaves no 
place for the Great Synagogue of tradition. 

Literature. —Buxtorfe Tiberias sive Comm. Massor. (1620) 
Btrenuously upholds the traditional view, and is still of value 
for its cot)iouB citation of testimony, which, however, is used in 
a very uncritical fashion. On the other side is Rau's Jkiatrihe 
de Syn. rn^na (I72{i), which, although marked by an excess of 
anti-Jewlflh prejudice, shows true critical instinct, and antici¬ 
pates some of the weightiest of Kuenen’s arguments.^ The 
question may be considered to have been finally settled, in the 
sense advocated above, Viy Kuenen In his famous monograph. 
Over de inannen der groote synagoge, Amsterdam, 1876 [tr. by 
Budde mOemm. Ahhandh/ngeHy pp. 125-160], whose conclusions 
are accepted by Ryle, Canon 0 /0'1\ 250 ff. [valuable as con¬ 
taining tne Jewish testimonies relied on by BuxtorfJ; Wildcboer, 
Entsteh. de4 AT Kano ns, 120 ff.; Buhl, Canon and Text 0 / OT, 
33 ff.; W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 169 f.; and many others. Cf. 
further, Hartmann, Die enge Verbindung d. AT viit d, NT, 
120-106; Taylor, Sayings of the Jewish Fathers 110 f.; Driver, 
LOT^ Introd. viif. ; Furst, Kanon d. AT (18<3S), 12-82; Jost, 
Uesch. d. Jud. u. sein. Sect. i. 41-43, 91, 95 f.; Geiger, Urschrift 
u. Uebersetz. d. Dibel, 124f.; Wellh. Fhar. u. Sad. Ilf.; 
Derenbourg, Eesai sur Vhistoire de la Palestine, 29-40 (trodi* 
tionalist); Montet, Essai sur les origines des jiartis saducAen et 
jJiarisien (1883), 91-97; Schiircr, QJV^ ii. 854 f. [UJP ll. i. 
354 f.]; Heidenheim, ‘Untersuch. ii her die Syn. magna’ {SK, 
1853, pp. 03-100); Herzfeld, Oesch.\d. Judenth. ii. 22-24, 880ff., 
iii. 244f., 270f. ; Graetz, ‘Die Grosse Versamralung* (AfonatS- 
schrift, 1857, pp. 81-87, 61-70); Bloch, Studien z. Geseh. d. 
Samml. d. altheb. Lit. (1876)100-132; Hamburger, IlEil 818- 
323; D. Hoffmann, ‘Die Miinner der grossen Versammlung' 
{Afagazin f. ]yiiisenHch. des Jndenth. x. (1883)45-03; S. Krauss, 
‘The Great Synod' (dg/f x. (1898) 347-377). 

J. A. Selbie. 

SYNTYCHE (^uvti^xt?).—A member of the Philip¬ 
pian Church whom St. Paul exhorts to become 
reconciled to Euodia, another member of the 
same Church. They appear to have hold a i)osition 
of importance in the Church as ladies of some 
wealth and position, or possibly as deaconesses, 
like PhoDbe in the Roman Church (Ro 16^). Their 
disagreement was therefore not only unseemly, it 
W'as a calamity for the entire Church. Both the 
names, Euodia and Syntyche, occur in the inscrip¬ 
tions (Lightfoot, Ep. to the Fhilippians^y p. 158). 
There is no need, therefore, to introduce tne far¬ 
fetched interpretation of the Tubingen school, that 
they are allegorical personages representing the 
Jewish and Gentile sections 01 the Church. 

J. Gibb. 

BYNZYGUS (TR 2 i>fv 7 os, but modern edd. 
i'vyos).—If Synzygus is a proper name, he W'as a 

erson to whom St. Paul addressed an entreaty to 

ring about a reconciliation between Euodia and 
Eyiityche, two members of the Philippian Church 
Avho were at variance (Ph 4*). He was at the 
time in I’hilippi, and may have been the chief 
presbyter or bislioji of tlie Church. The sole 
objection to this interpretation—the only natural 
one—is that Synzygus is nowhere used in Greek 
literature as a proper name, nor is it found in the 
inscriptions (hut see Vincent, ad loc.). It was 
suggested by Weizsilcker that it may have been 
adopted by the bearer after his conversion to 
Christianity. The other interpretation is that 
aiLfv^vyos here, as in classical Greek, signifies ‘ yoke¬ 
fellow,’ and that the exhortation was addressed 
to a companion of the apostle who was with him 
when he^w'rote, who was possibly his amanuensis 
(see vol. iii. p. 841^). Barnabas, Silas, tmaphro- 
ditus, and Timothy have been suggested. Ramsay 
{St. Paul the Trav. 358) thinks that Luke was 
either ‘ the true yoke-fellow * or the actual hearer 
of the Epistle to Philippi. The suggestion of 
Renan {Saint Pauly p. 148), that the ‘ true yoke¬ 
fellow * is Lydia, wdio had become the w ife of the 
apostle, is hardly to be taken seriously. 

J. Gibb. 

SYRACUSE (Supdfcoucai, but Vulg. wrongly 
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ginf:f. Syracma)^ situated on tho west coast of 
Sicily, was the principal city of tlie island, and 
under the Romans was the capital of the eastern 
half. After the western half of Sicily was taken 
from Cartliaf'e by tlie Romans (B.C. 241) at the 
close of the lirst Runic War, tlio eastern half con¬ 
tinued to belong to the kingdom of Syracuse in 
alliance with Rome. In the second Punic War, 
Syracuse took the side of the Carthaginians, but 
was captured by Marcellus in 212, and the whole 
island thenceforward continued to be a Roman 
Province, though in two distinct divisions, in each 
of which a qincstor was stationed, under the 
authority of the single governing pnetor, who 
presided over the whole island. 

SyrocuflG was one of the most famoiia and magfniflcenfc 
colonies of Uri’t'co. Its defeat of the ffreat Athenian expedi¬ 
tion in B.o. 415 was one of the most critical evouts in Greek 
history; and its kings were among the leading powers in the 
Greek world. Whether it preserved its old prosperity In the 
first century after Christ is uncertain, as Sicily suffered severely 
in the Civil Wars, especially from tho exactions of Sextus 
Pompey and In the contest between him and Augustus. 
Strabo, 272f., describes tbo whole island as in a state of 
decay in his time, some of tho cities having disappeared, while 
others were declining : the interior w'as to a large extent given 
up to grazing ainl horse-hrcedlng, peopled by herdsmen, and 
devoid of educative infiucnces. Its ancient importance as an 
arable and corn-growing country had disappeared; and the 
reason for this lay partly in the economic conditions of the 
(Miipire, and partly in tho dreadful circumstances of tho Servile 
NN'ars, B.o. 13.5-132 and 103-100. The land belonged for the 
most part to absentee landlords. 

Syracuse was one of tho 20 esnsori^ civitatei of Sicily, 
wliich ha<l lieen comiuered in war, and whoso territory had 
been ap]>ropriatod by tho lloman State as arjer publicua. 
Julius Caisar, as was natural to his statesmanlike mind, had 
lieen revolving schemes for the restoration of prosperity to 
Sieily, hut his plans were interrupted by his assassination. 
Antony producea a plan wliich he declared to have been found 
among Caisar’a papers, and proposed a law to extend tho 
Koman franchise to Sicily. This was not carried out com¬ 
pletely ; and Augustus was content with a much more gradual 
process of elevating Sicily to the full Roman rights. He 
founded seven Roman colonies of military origin, one of which 
was Syracuse.* Pliny mentions also that there wore in Sicily 
two lloman towns (oppiila civium Jioinanorum) and three 
cities with Latin rights ; hut his enumeration is very imperfect, 
and it is certain that Roman and Latin rights were much more 
widelyspread in Sicily before tho middle of tho first century after 
Christ than ho allows. It was during this process of transition 
from the position of a conquered province to that of a con¬ 
stituent part of the Roman State that St. Paul api)roiu.*hed 
tho Sicilian coast. 

Syracuso is mentioned in the NT only as having 
been a harbour where St. Paul lay at anchor for 
three days on his voyage from Malta to Rome. 
Tho shipwrecked crow and passengers, after spend¬ 
ing three months in Malta, set sail on the Dio¬ 
scuri, evidently one of the Alexandrian fleet of 
imperial transports c.arrying grain from Egypt to 
maintain the food supply in Roine.f They started, 
evidently, very early in the year, jirohahly in 
Eehruary, before tho settled weather and the 
custoniary season for navigation {m/tre clausum 
11 Nov. to 5 March) had begun. That implies 
that a suitable and seemingly steady wind was 
blowing, which tempted them to embark, and 
carried them straight to Syracuso, a distance of 
about 100 miles. On the voyage from Malta to 
Rome as a whole, see RiiEGiUM. 

Nothing is said with regard to any preaching by 
St. Paul in Syracuse, nor could any ho expected to 
occur. The ship was certainly waiting for a suit¬ 
able wind to carry it north to tho straits of 
Messina; and under such circumstances no prisoner 
was likely to he allowed leave of absence, as the 
ship mu.st be ready to take instant advantage of 

* Pliny {Nat. llist. ili. 8S-90) wrongly mentions only five (one 
being Syracuse). 

t By a strange mistake, in contradiction of Ac 28”, the 
Dioscuri ig described in Stuith’s DB iii. 1403 os a ship in tho 
African com trade, which had sailed from the province Africa 
Intending to round Pachynum to Syracuse, and was carried 
out of its course to Malta. On the name of the ship, and tho 
grammatical construction of the clause describing it, see 
Ehboiuu. 


the wind. A survey of tho progress of early 
Christianity would show that it rarely spread 
through the activity of coasting travellers, even 
on shores where their voyages were very tedious 
and subject to frequent and long interruptions (as, 
for example, the coasts of LvciAand Pampiiylia). 
It is more probable that the new religion spread 
from Italy to Sicily in the course of direct com¬ 
munication between the two countries. Many 
Christian memorials of a fairly but not very early 
date have been found at Syracuse : see the papers 
by Orsi in Notizie degli Scavif 1893 and 1894, and 
esj). in MdmiscJie Quartalschrift f. christL Alt, 
1896, pp. 1-59. W. M. Ramsay. 

SYRIA, SYRIANS.— See Aram, ARAMiEANS. 

SYRIAC LANGUAGE.— See Language op OT, 
vol. iii. p. 25*. 

SYRIAC VERSIONS. —No branch of the Early 
Church has done more for the translation of the 
Bible into their vernacular than the Syriac-speak¬ 
ing. In our European libraries we have Syriac 
Bible MSS from the Lebanon, Egypt, Sinai, Meso¬ 
potamia, Armenia, India (Mahilmr), even from 
China. And many of tho Bible versions in other 
Oriental languages are dependent on, or at least 
influenced by, the Syriac, os the Armenian, 
Arabic, Ethiopic. Some of the Syriac MSS ap¬ 
pear to he the oldest Bible MSS, in any language, 
which have an exact date: a Syriac Pentateuch 
in tho British Museum (Add. 1442.5) is dated from 
the year 464, written by a deacon dohn at Amid.* 
A Syriac - Chinese stone inscription, erected at 
Singan-fu in tho year 781, discovered by Jesuit 
mis.sionaries in 1625, speaks of the 27 books 
of tho NT. It would he a jdcasant task to 
follow up the history of the Syriac Bible versions 
through all times, regions, and departments of 
culture : want of space, however, obliges us to 
confine ourselves to the importance of the Syr. 
VSS for tho modern student of the Bible. We 
begin with tho Nl\ 

1. New Testament.— Older scholars spoke of 
that Syr. VS of the NT which alone was known 
to them as ‘ the Queen ’ of all Bible versions. But 
now we have more than one, at least for the 
Gospels. 

1 . Tradition, — When, in the 16th cent., the 

Syr. VS of the NT became known in Purope, the 
belief prevailed that it was due to the evangelist 
Mark, who was said to have written his Gospel 
lirst in l^atin and then to have translated it, with 
the other books of the NT, into Syriac.f Jacob of 
Pdessa (t 701) and others were of the opinion that 
Addai the apostle (Tiiadd/eus) and king Abgar 
sent interpreters to Palestine (see Moses bar 
Cepha [t 913] and Barhehneus, Scholia in Ts 10). 
What Theodore of Mopsuestia says of the Syr. 
tr.anslatioTi of the OT holds equally good of the 
NT ; W ravra eh fih r^v twv "H^vpujy trap* 

6tov difj TTore* ovd^ yhp Hyyajarai. TT^picpov 6<Trii 

troT^ oCr6s ^ariv {Comm, in Sojih, [1,6] ; Mai, Nova 
Pair, Uibl, vii. 1854). 

2 . Place. —We do not know wliere the trans¬ 
lation was made. On the ground of some lin- 

* W, Wright, A Short History of Syriac Literature (London, 
1894, p. b = Enc. Brit.^ \xn. 824). 

t * Syri constanter asserunt 8. Marcum . . . latlne primum 
scripaiBse Evangelium suum. Dcinde eundem ipsum Marcum 
lingua patria, hoo eat, Galileea 8yra, non modo Evangelium 
suum transtulissc, sed etiam ccotcros omnes NT libros. Id mihi 
litteris signifleavit Guilielmus PoBtellus attlrmavitque se ita a 
Syria ipsis acceplsse' (Boderlanus [Guido Fevre do la Boderio] 
in the Preface of the Syr. NT 1571). Widmanatadt, the flrat 
editor of the NT In Syriac (1555), agrees that Mark wrote In 
Latin, but contents hunself with affirming that the books of 
the NT (except Matthew and Hebrews) were translated into 
Syriac ' ab initio rcrum Christianarum.* 
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guistic peculiarities, Syrian grammarians, as Elias 
1 . and Bfirhobriens, reached the same conclusion as 
Jacob of Edossa, tliat the translation originated 
in Palestine ; European scholars thought first of 
Antiochy because the translation became known to 
them through the Patriarch of Antioch : in recent 
times Edesm has found most favour ; but nothing 
can be said with certainty. 

3 . History. — {a) The lirst mention of a Syriac 
NT seems to be the statement of Eusebius {HE 
iv, 26) on Hegesippus (about 160-180) : re rod 

Kad* 'Eppalovt cvayyfXlov Kal xov ZvpiaKOV Kal 
tK rijt ^Eftpaldos SioX^ktou Tit'll, Tl$rj<riP, ifi<f)alpup 
'Eppalcjp iavrby Tr€Tn<TT€VKtpai (Rulinus: * de Evan- 

f elio secundum Hebra'os et Syroa *; Syr. VS of 
lusebius : ‘ from the Gospels of the Heorews and 
Syrians *; see on the passage Th. Zahn, For- 
schungeuy vi. 246). 

{b) About the same time or a little earlier we 
hear that Tatian, who was born, according to his 
own statement, ip rj tup 'AfftrvpLup 7 ^, and had 
been in Rome the hearer of Justin Martyr, re¬ 
turned home—as it seems, in the year 172—and 
composed (probably there; not at Romo, about 
163-170 [so Harnack formerly, TH i. 213]) his 
famous Diatessnrony i.e, a harmony of the four 
Gospels {(Tvv6.(p€L<ip TLva Kal (Tvpayuyrjp ovk oW* Sttus 
tQp evayyeXliop avvOeU rh Std, recrcrdpiop tovto irpoaupb- 
lUKTtPy h Kal nrapd tktlp clairi pOp (piperaty Eus. HE 
iv. 36 ; in the Syr. Eusebius • * he gathered and 
mixed and comnosed a Gospel and called it Diates- 
saron, i.«. of tlio Mixed (ku^oj?'^), which is still 
with many ’). It appears to be simply to a mis¬ 
understanding that wo owe the remark of Epi- 
phanius {Hwr, 46. 1, ed. Dindorf, ii. 412); Xiycrai 
oi t6 3td T€<T(Tdpu)P (bayyiXiop bv* avroO yeycp^orOaiy 
Strep Kara T^paCov^ rivis KaXovori. Of this work 
Theodoret (till 457 bishop of Kyrrhos) tells us 
that it was in his times used not only by the fol¬ 
lowers of Tatian, but also in orthodox congrega¬ 
tions ; tliat ho himself fouml more than 200 copies 
in use in the churches of his diocese; that he col¬ 
lected and removed all (irdo-as a-vpayaythp dTreOifiTfp)^^ 
substituting for them the Gospels of the Four (rd 
tQp T€(T(Tdpup ivayyeXKTTup dpTtiaijyayop ebayyiXia). 
A little earlier, bishop Rabbula of Edessa (412- 
436) ordered that presbyters and deacons should 
take care that in all churches the ‘Gospels of 
the Separate * (N;f>-) 59 i ; S, Ephraemi Syriy 

Hahuloe , . . opera sclectay ed. Overbeck, Uxf. 
1865, n. 220 ) be kept and read. Of the same 
Rabbula his biographer tells that he occmne^l 
himself with ‘ translating the NT out of the Greek 
into Syrint’y because of its variations, exactly as it 
was * {ib. 172). 

This Harmony of Tatian was apparently in 
Syriac, not in Greek [the latter is (or was) the 
view of Harnack]. 

See. on all <|uostion» connected with Tntian, Arthur HJelt, 
Die attsifrische KmnijcUi'nnhcrsetzung vnd Tatiane DiafessaroHy 
besonden in i/irnn geyenseititjen Verhdltnis untfrsnc/ity I^ip- 
*ig, 1001, v^p. 10-7fi : the Literature is quoted in part in vol. li. 
097 f., iii. 6Sfl, 038. Add: K. Lippelt, ^iCB fuerint Justin. 
Martyris &v»jut>r,uc\‘tCiuMTa quaque rations cum forma evan- 
geliorum syro-latina cohoestrint (Diss.), i., Halle, lUOl, 

The great question is now whether this Diates- 
saron of Tatian was the first form in which the 
Gospel came to the Syrians, or whether there was 
already, before Tatian, a Syr. VS of the Gospels, 
which ho luay have used. The question is dilli- 
cult, because Tatian’s work has not survived in its 
original form, hut only in a late Arabic recension, 
due to Ahulfaraj Abdullah ibn at Tajjib (tl043); 
further, it seems to have been tlie basis of the 
Latin Harmony of Victor of Capua ; it was com¬ 
mented on by Ephraem Syrus ; but this com- 

• Tl»er« Is no frround for the statement which is sometimes 
made (for instance by Jiilicher, Rinleitung^ g 37) that he 
* burned ' the copiea. 


mentary is again preserved only in translation (in 
Armenian); it was used by Apliraates, and few 
direct quotations have been preserved by Syriac 
lexicographers ami commentators: these havebeen 
collected by Hall, Harris, Goussen. Some help to¬ 
wards answering the question was given when, in 
addition to the Syriac NT, known since older times, 
there came in 1858 the version of the Gospels dis¬ 
covered by Cureton, and in 1892 that found on 
Mt. Sinai W Mrs. A. S. Lewis, and edited in 1894 
by Bensly, Burkitt, and Harris. But, on the other 
hand, the question became the more complicated. 

(c) The history of these discoveries cannot he 
told here ; suliice it to say, that of the fragments 
published by Cureton {Remains of a very antient 
recension of the Four Gospels in SyriaCy hitherto 
unknown In EuropCy London, 1858),* the Gospel 
of Matthew has the very title used above by 
Rabbula, ‘ Gospel of the Separate' and that in 
the Sinai Gospels the same expression is used in 
the subscription. 

[In what follows we designate Tatian by IE, 
Cureton’s Gospels by .S®, tlie Sinai Gospels by 
the common Syr. VS called P^shitfta (KJ?tD’?> 9 ) 
by 5P]. 

(1) to which supply Knpgo, means ‘the simple* i.e, 
the simple version. It is first used, so far as known at present, 
In Massoretic MSS of the 9th and lOth cents, in contradis¬ 
tinction to the Ifarclenslg ; and in Moses bar Cephas (t918) In 
opposition to the Syro-Hexaplaris. The latter says : * One must 
know that there are in Syriac two translations of the OT : the 
one, this KntJ'Jre in which we read, was made from Hebrew 
into Syriac ; the other, that of the Seventy-two, from Qreok' 
see (frt. p. 220f.). On the pronunciation, 8})eIIinjf, and mean- 
nj? of tlio name (P^shittd, simplilled to Feshito), see the Lib. 
quoted f.c. p. 230. 

(2) Its origin and the spread of its use are quite obscure. 
Till 1842 the Peshibo was the only known older Syr. VS of the 
Jlilile; it is still held bv Q. H. Owilliam to bo the oldest (see 
Sfudia Biblicay i. 151 it. [‘A Syriac biblical MS'), iii. 47 ff. 
I*The materials for the criticism of the Peshito NT’]; Expos, 
Times^ Jan. 1895, 157ff. (‘The new Syriac Gospels') ; Crit. Jiev 
Jan. 1890, 14-22 (‘Communication on the Lewis Palimpsest, 
the Curetonian I'Yagiuents, and the Peshltta’); The Oxford 
debate on the textual criticism of the NT held at New Colle^je 
on May 6, 1897, Lond. 1807). Ilis view is shared by A. Bonus, 
who thinks ©p ‘scarcely later than the latter half of the second 
century.' With this contrast the statement of Burkitt (JThSt, 
i. 571): ‘I confess that I am unconvinced that what we call 
the NTPeshitta was in existence in S. Kphraom’s day, and 1 
believe that wo owe lioth its production and its victorious 
reception to the organizing energy of the great Kabbula, bishop 
of Eldessa from 411^35 a.d.).' t 

The following answers to the above question 
have been given :— 

(1) Abb6 F. Mnrtin: ‘is a revision of the 

Feshito mado with the help of a MS closely re¬ 
sembling Codex Beza*. Tlie Curetonian recension 
<lates from the eml of the 7th or the beginning of 
the 8th cent., probably from this last period. It 
never had mucn vogue. Its author was probably 
Jacob of Edessa [t703]* {Introduction d la critique 
textuelle du NT, Paris, 1883). The latter hypo¬ 
thesis may be dismissed at once. 

(2) Gwilliam (Bonus): .S® and were not the 
origin of 5**; is more modern than {Crit. 
Rev. 1896, p. 19); Rabbula intended that copies 
of should be substituted for (E (p. 21); but it 
might be, probably was, difficult to procure copies 
of the Pesliitta, in obedience to Rabbiila’s order. 
The term Mepharreshi used by Rabbula would 
easily become a title for copies subsequently made. 

‘ Are and relics of copies made by order of 
Rabbula ? ’' 

The position of is of groat importance, because 
it is, 03 Sanday styled it, * the sheet-anchor ’ of the 

* The edition is out of print; a new edition by F. O. Burkitt, 
‘The Curetonian Syriac Gospels, re-edited together with the 
readings of the Sinaitic Codex, and a translation into English,' 
advertwed by the Camb. Univ. Progs (Academy, Sept, 29, 1804, 
p. 288^ ; Jl'hSt, 1. 509), is approaching completion. 

t Comp, with this the statement of the present writer {PRE^ 
XV. [1886] 196), on the work of Rabbula, that one might be 
InoUned to eee its result in rttp. © [ si©p]. 
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theory of Burgon-Miller on the textual criticism 
of the NT. See, further, p. 740^ 

(3) are three recensions of one and 
the same version, and this is their historical order 
(adopted by many, for instance Allen at the Oxford 
Debate). .S>®—is impossible, equally impos- 

sible is the genealogy 

( 4 ) Conybeare : * I believe scholars 
are beginning to recognize that Tatian . . . used 
the Curetonian version of the Gosjjels, which in 
turn rested on the new Syriac* {Academy^ Jan. 
12,1895]. also older than C (Burkitt, Holzhey, 
Bewer). 

(5) older than (Resch, Duval; see Hjelt, 
p. 96). 

(a) ^ —S® (Baethgen, Zahn), before the discovery 
of 

(b) or 

(c) ^ older than (Zahn, Nestle, Hil- 

genfeld, Bardenhewer, Gwilliam, Cundberg). 

(6) ^—^ 0 —^p. So in the main Iljelt; 
on the whole a faithful witness of the Old Syr. 
VS of the 2nd cent., a later recension of it 
probably from the first half of the 2nd cent., formed 
under the influence of 2D; a revision of the old 
version, which eliminated the influences of ® and 
became the Vulgate; at last in its turn influ¬ 
enced 2r, which remained in use with the Nes- 
torians longer than with the Jacobites. 

The priority of would be certain, if the thesis 
of Hjelt were proved that is not a unity, but 
that the various Gospels were due to din’erent 
hands and that nevertheless all were used by C. 
The first part of his thesis Hjelt seems to have 
proved. There is a decided difleroiice in the 
vocabulary of Matthew, Mark, Luke, and John 
(see p. 96 ff.); he may be even right in his sup¬ 
position, that the translation of Matthew was the 
oldest, due to a Jewish Christian (cf. Mt 9^® head 
the synagogue^ 23® tephillin and purple Kn!?Dn).* 
But the second part, that Sb* was used by 2C, does 
not seem to be proved. But in any case 5* and E 
belong to the most important witnesses for the text 
of the Gospels. 

Acts ana Epistles. —Amidst the absorbing interest 
caused by the discovery of 5^*, little attention has 
been paid of late to the rest of the Syriac NT, 
Acts and Epistles. They are known as yet only 
as parts of but there are indications that for 
the Acts and the Pauline Epistles also an older 
version was in existence. And it is of great 
interest that these two parts, together with the 
Gospels, made up the whole of the NT of the 
Syriac Church; all the Catholic Epistles, and not 
only the minor ones, being unknown. This is 
proved not only by the Doctrine of Addai (ed. 
Phillips, Lond. 1876, p. 44), where Addai orders: 
* But the Law and the Prophets, which you read 
every day before the people, and the Epistles of 
Pam, which Simon Peter sent us from the city of 
Rome, and the Acts of the Twelve Apostles^ which 
John the son of Zebedee sent us from Ephesus; 
these ^oks read ye in the Churches of Christ, and 
with these read not any other^ as there is not any 
other, in which the truth that ye hold is written, 
except these books which retain you in the faith 
to wnich ye have been called.* This is corrobor¬ 
ated by the quotations of Aphraates, which are 
restricted to Acts and Paul, to the exclusion of 
the Catholic Epistles. 

* A great aid In these studios would be a Concordance to the 
Syriac Bible, which was desired by Lagarde as early as 1867. 
A prospectus of a Concordance of the Peshitta was sent out by 
BenJ. lAbaree and Wm. A. Shedd from Ururaia in Oct. 1897, 
with some ‘Specimen pages*; but the arrangement was not 
such as to satisfy the wants of the student. A Syriac Oon- 
oordanoe In the manner of Hatch>Redpath is one of our needs. 


The passa^s cited by Wright as references to 1P 41* and I Jn 
324 41 B have Deen shown by Zahn not to refer to these passages 
(but the former to Pr ll*i; the latter to the Gospel of John> 

At last there was published in the Studia 
Sinaitif'a, No. 1 (p. llfl'.) from extracts made by 
J. R. Harris from cod. Syr. 10 on Mt. Sinai, a list 
of the canonical books of the Syriac Bible, giving 
for each book and group of books the number of 
phfJMTa (stichi). * After the four Gospels (Mat. 
2522, Mark 1675, Luke 3083, John 1737 [write 1937], 
total 9218) follows Acts (2720), then * Paul the 
Apostle* with a total 6076 for ‘the apostle,* 
immediately followed by the total for ‘ the holy 
books, which the holy Church receives.* 

There are some errors and confusions in this list; but as to 
the primary importance of it there can be no doubt. 

This exclusion of all the Catholic Epistles from 
the old Syriac Canon is further in full agreement 
with the statement of Leontius on Theodore of 
Mopsuestia: almfjy re . . . roD psydXov ’la/cw^ou 
inaToXht* Kal rds tQv drroKrfp&rra. KaOo- 

\iKds. He followed in this the older tradition of 
the Syriac Church. Neither do the Apostolic 
Constitutions recognize the Catholic Epistles. 

See Th. Zahn, Das NT Theodors von Mopmestia und der 
syrtsehe Kanon ; Qrundriss der Orttchichte des ncutest. Kanona 
(Leipzig, 1901, §6); Jiilioher, Einleitung in daa NT^-* (1001, 
§ 41) ; J. A. Bewer, The Uiatory 0/ the NT Canon in the Syrian 
Church (Chicago, 1900). 

About the middle of the 4th cent., therefore, 
the Church of Edessa had no Catholic Epistles in 
its Canon. 

But it was not only the contents but the text 
of its Bible that differed at that time from Sb^, 

See In Bewer, p. 51, ‘A comparison of the Acts and Epistles 
In Aphraates with those of the Peshitta.* A most signmeant 
example is not quoted by Bewer. Matthias In Ac is calle<i 
by Aphraates Tulmai ; this is now corroborated by the Syriac 
version of the Eocleaiaatical History of Eusebius (see Tl/ vil. 2, 
p. V; the same version called Agabus of Ac 11 Addai), In 1 Oo 
15®1 Aphraates testifies for the reading of N, Sp for that of B. 

The quotations from Ephraem have been investi¬ 
gated by F. H. Woods {Studia Bihlicat iii, 132 fF.); 
the result is the same; the influence of another 
version than cannot be denied ; but that in¬ 
fluence is not half so strong as in Aphraates. 
But the Roman edition of Epnraem’s work is ex¬ 
cessively uncritical, and we can ‘never trust a 
biblical quotation where it agrees with the 
Peshitta* (see Burkitt, JThSt, i. 670, and now 
Texts and Studies, vii. 2). But not only so, we 
cannot even trust the references to in the 
critical apparatus of Tischendorf’s ed, oct, ; th^ 
are neither complete nor correct; cf. 1 Co 15% 
where adds ‘or of barley* between cLrov and 
^ Ttvoy tQv XoittQu ; on 2 Co 1^* see Nestle, Intro- 
duction, 309. All references to Sb^ in Tischendorf’s 
apparatus ought to be verified in the way in which 
Gwynn did this work for the four minor Cath. Epp. 
{Hermathena, 1890). 

But not only in details of text did the older 
Syriac NT differ from 5b^ as now current; it 
differed also as to the arrangement. In the list 
of the canonical books mentioned above, Galatians 
stands at the head of the letters of Paul, before 
Cor. and Rom.,’which are followed by Hebrews, 
The same order, Gal., Cor., Rom., seems to have 
been that of Ephraem (see J. R. Harris, Four 
Lectures on the Western Text, p. 21), and it is 
! expressly testified to in Marcion. From this, Zahn 
is inclined to conclude that Tatian may have 
brought with him to the East at the same time 
the Western Text of the Gospels and the Mar- 
cionitio order of the letters of Paul; the more so 
as Eusebius says of Tatian that he altered the text 

* See on these iiifMtrm the latest communication, that o! F. C. 
Burkitt {JThSt, IL 429-482)l 
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of the Epistles of Paul (see Nestle, Introd'nction^ 

p. 220). , . I 

Further, the Church of Edessa had in the time 
of Ephraem in its Canon the Apocryj)hctl Correa- 
poDaence of St. Vaul and the Corinthiansy of 
which we now know for certain that it once be¬ 
longed to tlie Arta Pauli (see vol. i. p. 498). On 
the other hand, the short letter to Philemon seems 
to have been wanting in the Bible of Ephraem (see 
Zahn, Grsch. Kan. ii. 664, 1003, GninarisSy p. 62; 
.liilicher, Kinleitungy doubts this). 

It is totally unknown when the tliree greater 
Catholic Epistles were received. There lias not 
b(‘en as yet even an examination of the question 
whether the translation of all the letters of Paul 
is due to the same hand, and that of the tliree 
Catholic Epistles to another. What is certain is 
that the four Antileqomena of the Catholic Epistles 
and the Bk. of Kevelation never formed part of S**, 
and were wanting therefore even in the first printed 
editions of the Syriac NT till 1630, It is the more 
surprising that tne Nestorian Stone-inscrintion at 
Singan-fu speaks of 27 books left by Christ to 
further the soul in what is good (see J. E. Heller, 
Das Nestorianiache Dcnkimtl in Singanfity Buda¬ 
pest, 1897, 4to, reprint from ‘ Wisscnschaftliche 
Ergebnisse der Reise des Crafen B. ^>z6chenyi in 
Ostasien* (1877-1880), pp. 31, 45). 

liiTBRATURR. — 1. On Tatlan ! 0. A. Credner, Bmtrdgf. nir 
Klnlelt. in die hibl. Srhri/ten, 18.’12, (Jt'ftrh. dex neuteat. 

Kanons(h('rfx\i8i:^egehen vonO. Volkmar),18C0, ITIT.; If. A. Daniel, 
Tatianus der Apologety 1837; 0. A. SeiniBch, Tatiani Diate^- 
mron, 1850; Th. Zahn, Forttchungen zur Oesch. des neuteH. 
RanonSy 1. 1881 ('Tatiana Diatessaron’),* il. (1883) 286ff., iv. 
(1891, ‘ Der Text des von A. Oi<Mca herau«ifeg-<}hc*nen arabischen 
biateasaron von Dr. Kmat Sollin ')• Oeach. nes Karuma^ i. 387-414, 
il. 6SO-636, ‘ Zur Oeachichte von Tatiana Dlatessaron iin Abend- 
land’ (A^tfne Kirchliidie Zeitachri/t, 1894, pp. 85-120), art. ‘ Evan- 
fifellenhannonie' in PRE^ v. (1898) 653 IT.; Westoott, Catutriy 
i)t. i. eh. iv. § 10; [the works of Ephraem Syrus in Armenian, 
Venico, 1830, vol. ii.]; Euangelii ConcordantU Expoaiiio facta 
a dootore Sancto Ephraeino Syro [in Latiuum tranHlata a J. B. 
Aucher, ed. O. Moesinger], Venice, 18761 ; J. P. Martin, Le 
rta-trm.ptv dc Tutian, Extrait do la Uevuo des questions histor- 
iques (Avril 1883), Paris, 1883; 8. B. Pitra, Anaiecta sacra 
spicilcgU) Solcsuicnsi parata, tom. Iv., Par. 1883, p. xxviii If., 
46.5-487 (‘ Oiasca, do Tatiani D. arabica versione ’); Tatiani evan- 
gcliortim hartnonitn arahice: nuno primiim ex duplici codioe 
edidit translatlone latina donavit P. Augustinus Oiasca, Romoe, 
1888, gr. 8vo; Hemphill, The Piatessaron of Tatiany 1888 (cf. 
Churm Quarterly Ileview, 1888, n. 127); W. Elliot, Tntian’t 
Diatess. and the Modem Critics, Plymouth (cf. Church Qtiart, 
Rev. 1888, p. 128); J. R. Harris, The DiatfMarnn of Tatian^ a 
preliminary study, Cambridge, 1890; Isaac H. Hall, ‘A pair of 
citations from the DiatcHsaron’ {JDL x. 2 (1891), 163-150); J. 
Hamlvn Hill, The Earliest Life of Christ ever compiled, from 
the Four Gospels: being the Diatessaron of Tatian (circa A.D. 
100J. Literauy translated from the Arabic Version, and con- 
tainiiuj the Four Gospels woven into one story, with an historical 
and critical Introduction, Notes and Appendix, Edinburgh, 
Clark, 1893, 876; Hope W. llogg. The Diatess. qf Tatian In 
Aiite-Niceno Christian Library, Additional Volume. . . . Edited 
by A. .Menzles, Edin., 1897, 3,3-138; W. R. Oossele,' The Diatess. 
of Tat.’ (Nineteenth Century, April lvS96, 665-681, worthless; 
see J. Rendel Harris, ‘The Diatess., a reply’ (Contemporary 
Review, August 1895, 271-27S)); O, Taylor, 'St Mark in the 
Diatess.’ Review, 1894); J. A. Robinson, ‘Tatian’s 
Diatess. and a Dutch Harmony’ (The Academy, 1894, 24th 
March, 249c-250»); J. R. Harris, Fraqmmts of the Commentary 
of Ephrem Syrus unon the Diatessaron, London, 1895; H, 
Ooussen, Studia Theologica, Fasciculus I.: Apocalypsis S. 
Johannis Apostoli versio sahidica. Acoedunt i)auca fragn^^nta 
gonulna Dlatessnronlana, Lips. 1895 (pp. 01-67): J. Hamlyn 
Hill, A Dissertation on the Gospel Commentary of S. Ephraem 
the Syrian, Edinburgh, 1896. 

2. On Curoton’s text (title above), cf. Fragments qfthe Cure- 
Ionian Gospels, edited by W. Wright [London, 1872), 4to, only 100 
copies printed for [private circulation, first published by E. Roe- 
diger in Blonatsberiohte der Berliner Akademie, 8. Juli‘l872, pp. 


• Cf. the important notice of P. de Lagardo, MitiheUungen, 
L 111-120, 194-196 ; further, p. 81, 11. 80-88, ' Die arabische 
Uebersetzung des tvmyyikfv 

t The first to call attention to the importance of this Com¬ 
mentary of Ephraem was not Ezra hhhoit (The AuthorMiip of 
the Fourth Gosjwl, Boston, 1880), hut P. de I.agarde in his 
edition of the Apostolic Constitutions (Pref. p. vli), 1862. 
Already In his earlier paper, de Novo Testamento ad versionum 
orientalium /idem eaendo (Berolini, 1857), he made use of 
Ephraem's Armenian Commentaries. 


B67-669 and 6 pp. Syr.; J. R. Crowfoot, Fragmenta Evangeliea 

? uct ex antiqua receneione versionis Syriacce Novi Testamenti 
Peshito dictee) a GuL Curetono vufyafa sunt, Lond., Pam 
prima 1870, Pars altera 1871, Observations on the Collation in 
(jhreek of Cureton's Syriac Fragments of the Gospels, 1872 (to be 
used with caution); Fr. Baethgen, Evangclienfratpnente: der 
Griechische Text des Curcton'sehen Syrers wiederhergestellt, 
Leipzig, 1885; H. H. Harman, ‘Oureton Fragmenta of Syriao 
Gospels’ in Joum. of the Soc. of Bibl. Lit. and Exegesis, June- 
Dee. 1886, pp. 28-48. On Bowes and Ilolzhey see immediately. 
Other papers of Ilermansen, le Ilir, Wildeboer; especially on 
the meaning of the superscription KK'I'jDT (by Mai, Gildemeister, 
Land, Tregelles, Wright, Cowper, Ewald) see PRE^ ill. 172as 
Urt. 112. For a recent discussion on it see Joum. Amer, 
Orient. Society, xviii. (1897) 176-182 and 361 f., between Charles O. 
Torrey and R. Gottheil. That it forms the opposition to ' Gospel 
of the Mixed,’ i.e. Tatian’s Diatessaron, and means *Oo8pel(8)of 
the Separate,’ cannot be doubted any longer. 

3. Literature on the Sinai-Palirnpsest; (a) On the dlscovonr 
and the copying of the Sinai-Palimpsest, see, on the one hand, 
M. D. Olhson, ilow the Codex was found: a Narrative of two 
visita to Sinai from Mrs. Lewis^ Journals, Cambridge, 

1893 ; on Uio other, Mrs. Bensly, Our Journey to Sinai: a visit 
to the Convent of St. Catarina, with a chapter on the Sinai Pal¬ 
impsest, London, 1S96. Editio jirinceps: The Four Gospels in 
Syriac, transcribed from the Sinaitic palimpsest by tne Cate 
Roltert L. Bensly, M.A.* . , . and by J. Rnuirl Uarris. M.A. 

. . . and by F. Crawford BurkUt, M.A., with an Introduction 
by Agnes Smith Lewis, edited for the Syndics of the University 
I’ress, Cambridge, lS94.t This has to ho supplemented by 
A. S. Lewis, A’amfl Pages of the Four Gospels, retraiweribed from 
the Sinaitic palimpsest, with a translation of the whole text, 
London, 1896. An earlier translation had been published by 
Mrs. Lewis, London, Macmillan, 1894; a German one, with an 
Appendix, is due to Ad. Merx, Die vier Kanonischen Evan- 
gelien nach ihrem altesten bekamiten Texts: Uebersetzung der 
syrhehen im Sinaiklosier gefandenen Palimpsesthamlsclirift, 
Berlin, 1897. The second part (Erldut.erungen) has nob yet 
appeared. Cf., finally, ‘Last Gleanings from the Sinai Palimp. 
Best* (Expositor, Aug.* 1897, pp. 111-119),ancl ‘The Earlier Home 
of the Sinaitic Palimpsest’ (Expositor. June 1900, 965), and 
Studia Sinaitica, No. ix. (1900) pp. viiiff., xxiii f., where it 
Is shown that John the Stylitc, who in tlie year 778 used the 
Codex as Palimpsest, was a monk of Mar Conon, a cloister of 
Ma’arrath MesrCn in the district of Antioch (a small town about 
equidistant from Aritioch and Aleppo). Tlie Expos. Times (vo\b. 
XI. xil.) contains a series of papers by Mrs. Lewis entitled * What 
have wo gained in the Sinaitic Palimpsest?’ 

(b) Convenient collations are: A. Bonus, Collatio Codiois 
Lewisiani rescripti Evangeliorum sacrorum Syriacorum cum 
Codice Curetoniano (Mus. Brit. Add. IblJJ): cui ad-jectee sunt 
Lectiones e Peshitto desumptae, Oxonii, 1896, 4to; and Carl 
Holzhey, Der neucntdeckte Codex Syrus Sinaiticus untersucht: 
mit einem vol 1st<indigen Verzeichnis der Varianten des Cod. 
Sinaiticus und Cod. Curetonianus, Miuu’ihen, ISJtO. 

4. On foPsee the Literature quoted in Nestle, hdroduction, p. 
103; Urt. p. 227 ff. ; Scrivener, ii. 0-40, with the help of 
Gwilllam and Deane. On the pririttMl editions. Church Quart. 
Rev. 1888, July, 257-297 ; The Synao New Testament trans¬ 
lated into English frerm the Peshitto Versions, bv James 
Murdock, with a historical introduction by Horace L. Hastings, 
and a bibliographical appendix by Isaac H. Hall, 6th ed., Boston, 
1893. The first edition of Widmanstadt (1555) is still the best, or 
that of [Leusden and] Schaaf, Lugd. Bat. 1709, 4to, together with 
the Lex, Syr. Concord, of C. Schaaf (ed. sec. 1717) ; then the 
editions of the American Bible Society of New York (with 
Nestorian vocalization), except for the Gospels, which are now 
at hand in the ed. of Pusey-Gwilliam (Oxf. 1901). 

Of Dissertations on the text of the NT liosides those con¬ 
nected with the discovery of S*, there are none to be mentioned 
of recent times. 

The Later Versions of tue iVT.—l. The 
Philoxeniana.—Syriac >^clu>lars did not rest satis- 
lied with the Pesli. NT. In the year 508 AksCnaya 
or rhiloxenus, bishop of Mabbogh (485-519), with 
the help of his chorepiscopus, Polycarp, undertook 
a literal translation of the whole Bible. Besides 
the NT, tlie Psnlmzt in this version are mentioned 
by Moses of Aggel (between 650 and 670), and 
portions of Isaiah survived in the Add. MSS 17106 
of the British Museum, and have been edited by 

* Bcnslv died a few days after the return to Cambridge, 28rd 
April 1893. 

t Reviews and papers called forth by the public.atlon are 
mentioned, Urt, 112 u.; add to them Farrar in the Exjwsitor, 
Jan. 1895. On the reading Mb l^** ‘Joseph, to whom the Virgin 
Mary was betrothed, begat Jesus,' see the correspondence in the 
Academy, 1894, Nov. 17, 24, Dec, 1, 8, 16, 22, 29; 1896, Jan. 6, 
12, April IS, May 18, June 8, 29, by Allen, Badham, Charles, 
Conder, Conybeare, Farrar, Levds, Nestle, Rahlfs (who first 

g ointed out that it was also found in Greek, 29th DeaX 
anday, Siincox, White; further, O. II. Skipwith, ‘The first 
chapter of St. Matthew’s Gospel in the light of recent research' 
(Nottingham Tracts, III., London, 1895); and the Additional 
Notes in the second vol. of Westcott-Uort’s Greek Testament, 
(reprint 1896X 
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Ceriani {Monuynenta sacra et nrofana^ V. i. 1-40, 
1873). The text of the Gospels exists, according 
to Bernstein {Das Evnngeliuni des Johannes^ 1853, 
pp. 3, 29), in the cotlex ‘A2 of tJie Bibliotheca An- 
gelica at Home. In 1884 Isaac H. Hall published 
Syriac Manuscript Gospels of a prc-Harklensian 
version^ Acts and Epistles of the Peshito version, 
ivritten {jjrohahly) between 700 and 900 (Phila¬ 
delphia). 

The minor epistles of the Philoxeniana were 
first published by Ed. Pococke (l^eiden, 1630), and 
still earlier (1612) at Mayence a Latin translation 
of them (by Nicolaus Servasius, Comment, in 
Epist. Canonicas) from a MS brought to Rome. 
Pococke’s text was taken over into the Peshito 
editions of the NT and emended by Lee (1823); 
still more in the New York impression, 1888. 
Gwynn collated fifteen MSS and gave a survey of 
the chief points, pending the publication of the 
emended text with a complete Apparatus Criticus 
{Hcrmathena, No. 16, vol. vii. pp. 281-314If. : ‘The 
older Syriac Version of the Four Minor Catholic 
Epistles’). Cf., further. Ad. Merx, ‘Die in der 
Pe.schito fehlenden Briefe des Neuen Testaments 
in arabischer der Philoxeniana entstammender 
Uebersetzung. Nach dor A bschrif t eines Manuscripts 
des Sinaiklosters von Frau A. I'ersis Burkitt 
vorollentlicht und mit Anmerkungen verseheii’ 
{ZA xii. 240-252, 348-381, xiii. 1-28). Merx fre- 
miently disagrees with Gwynn as to the value of 
tlie variants. 

2. The Harklensis.—A hundred years later the 
work of retranslation and revision was taken up 
at Alexandria for the OT by Paul of Telia (see p. 
445*), for the NT by Thomas of I,Iarkel (Heraklea 
in Mesopotamia). I’his version comprises (as 

C rinted at present), like the Philoxeniana, all the 
ooks of the NT except Revelation, and was pub¬ 
lished under the (inappropriate) title of Versio 
Philoxeniana by Jos. White at Oxford, between 
1778 and 1803. A lacuna in the Epistle to the 
Hebrews (ir‘‘’~1.3^®) has been supplied by Bensly 
(Cambridge, 1889). Its importance rests on the 
fact that one of the Greek MSS of Acts used by 
Thomas bore the closest relation to codex D, and 
that for the Epistles of Paul his text goes back to 
the library of Pampbilus (codex H). On Acts see 
Aug. Pott, Der AhcndUindische Text der Apostel- 
gesehivhte und die Wir-Quelle, Leipzig, 1900; R. 
Corssen, ‘ Die K(‘.consion der Philoxeniana durch 
Thomas von Mabug’ {ZNTW, 1901, 1-12);* A. 
Hilgenfcld, ‘ Thomas von Heraclea und die Apostel- 
geschichte’ (ZWTh, 43, 1900, 3). W. Deane had 
prepared a new edition; it is an urgent want for 
the textual criticism, especially of Acts. 

3. Revelation.—A Syriac text of the last Iwok 
of the NT was first published by L. de Dieu 
(Leiden, 1627) from a MS of Scaliger, now at 
Leiden, written by a certain Caspar from the land 
of the Hindus (‘Hanravitarum,’ as do Dieu read). 
The text of the Paris (aud London) Polyglot seems 
to be taken from an independent MS. It does not 
belong to the original work of Polycarp, but to 
that of Thomas—a fact verified at last by the docu¬ 
mentary evidence of the Florence MS rediscovered 
by Gwynn {Hermathena, 1898 ; ‘ On the recovery 
of a missing Syriac Manuscript of the Apocalypse,’ 
pp. 227-245). 

The same scholar discovered, in 189*2, in a codex 
belonging to Lord Crawford, another and older 
translation of Revelation, and published it as the 
first Syriac book issued from the Dublin University 
Press, in 1897 {The Apocalypse of St, John in a 

♦ To be used with caution. The Intention of Thomas was 
certainly not ‘ to restore with the help of his Greek BISS the 
original text of Philoxenus,’ and ‘ the old Syrian' mentioned by 
him in Mt 27^ Mk is not Philoxenus, but the Peshito. 
Of. also A Hilgenfeld, ZWTh, 44 (1901), 818-820. 


Syriac Version hitherto unknown ; edited , , , with 
(Critical Notes on the Syriac Text and an annotated 
Reconstruction of the underlying Greek Text, To 
which is added an Introductoi'y Dissertation on the 
Syriac Versions of the Apocalypse, Dublin, 4to). 

4. The pericope de adultera and other passages, 
(a) The passage Jn 8*"^^ missing in the common 
Syriac Bible became known to the learned at an 
early date. Mara, bishop of Amid (about 519), 
wrote a Greek prologue to a copy of the Tetra- 
evangelium, in which this pericope had a place 
in canon 89, i.e, at Jn 8-*^, where also the pseudo- 
Athanasian Synopsis mentions it. With the Pro¬ 
logue this pericope has been translated into Syriac 
in the so-called Church history of Zacliarias Rhetor 
(Land, Anecdota Syriaca, iii. 252, 255). 

From a MS of Ussher (now in the Trinity Library 
of Dublin) the same passage had been printed by 
de Dieu, 1631 {Animaamrsiones in quattuor Evan- 

e , A third translation was due to the abbot 
Paul, apparently Paul of Telia; a fourtli has 
been printed by J. White {fix codice Barsalihcc.i 
at the end of the Gospels in his ctlition of the 
Philoxeniana, i. [1778] p. 559). See on these and 
other points J. Gwynn {Transactions, Dublin, 1881). 

(6) Whilo scarcely one Syriac MS is known in 
Europe containing all 27 books of the present 
NT (see on this Gwynn, Trayisactions, 1886 and 
1893; and comj>are what Rahmani states about 
the Mosul TravdlKT7)i, from which he published 
the Testajnentum Domini nostri Jesu Christi 
[Prjefatio, pp. ix, x]), there are some MSS that 
contain books which are no longer included in the 
NT, e.g. cod. 1700 in the University labrary at 
Cambridge, from which The Epistles of St, Clement 
to the Corinthians in Syriac were edited by the late 
R. L. Bonsly (Carabriclgo, 1899). In the MS the 
Clementine Enp. stand between the Catholic and 
Pauline Ej)isttes, and are divided like these into 
lectures for Church use. There are, again, the 
MSS from which that other pair of letters ascribed 
to Clement, dc Virginihus or de Virginitate^ were 
published by Wetstein {NT Gr, t. i. 1751, Prol. pp. 
1-26) and J. Th. Beelen (Lovanii, 1856; see on 
them J. P. N. Land, ‘Syrische Bijdragen tot de 
J’atristik,’ in Godgclecrde Bijdragen van 1866-7). 

(c) On the Clementine Octateuch added as 
number 77-83 to the 76 books of the OT and NT in 
the Mosul Pandektes mentioned, see Rahmani, 

l,C, T). X. 

Tnese and other instances show that the history 
of the NT Canon was in the Syriac Church different 
from its history in most other branches. 

6 . The Palestinian Syriac. —One other version 
remains to be noticed, namely, that used by the 
Malkite (Greek) Church in Palestine and ligypt, 
written in a dialect more akin to the language of 
the Jewish Targums; long known exclusively from 
a lectionary in the Vatican Library, called the 
Evangeliamum Hicrosolymitanum ; described by 
Assomani and Adler (1789); published in 1861-64 
in two vols. by Count Fr. Miniscalchi Erizzo, and 
again—as his last work—by 1’. do Lagarde in his 
Bibliotheca Syriaca (Gottingen, 1892); republished 
by Mrs. Lewis and Mrs. Gibson on the strength of 
two other MSS found on Mt. Sinai {The Palestinian 
Syriac Lectionary of the Gosjwls, London, 1899, 
4to). Quite recently new texts have been added 
from Acts and the Epistles of Paul, including 
Hebrews and James {Stitdia Shmitica, No. vi.), ana 
the date and birthplace of this whole branch of 
literature have been elucidated by F. C. Burkitt 
[JThSt, ii. 174-186). In spite of its secondary 
character, it is not devoid of interest for textual 
criticism. In the Apparatus its symbol has been 
hitherto syr** or or 

“One of the urgent needs of textual criticism is fitting 
symbols for the Syriac versions of the NT. Tischendorf usM 
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II. Old Testament. —l. Tradition, —The Syri¬ 
ans themselves believed that a part of the OT was 
translated already in the time of Solomon at 
the request of kin^ Ilirani. .leHudad, bishop of 
Hadeth, c. 852 A.D., nnmtions tlie liooks then trans¬ 
lated. Another tradition is that the version was 
due to the priest sent by the king of Assyria to 
Samaria; whose name is variously given as Asa, 
Asya, Ezra, Uria, ko«, n'dk 2 K 17'^'*, 1 Ch 15'*, ed. 
Lee and Ceriani; see the Literature minted in 
Urt, p. 231, ami add there Schatzhohlo, eel. Hezold, 

192. 3 'TK, codd. PL nmnn, in Arabic The 

rest of the books are said to have been added in 
the days of Addai and Abgar (see p. 045'‘). 

2. Origin, —Whether part of the version is of 

S re-Christian, or at least of Jewish origin (thus 
Lich. Simon, Hug, Geiger, Perles, Lagarde), is not 
certain, but it is possilde.* There were many Jews 
in Mesopotamia, especially in Edessa, in early 
times. It may suilice to recall queen Helena and 
Izatea, and the Abgar legend. In the latter a 
daily reading of ‘the OT and NT’ (p. 34) or ‘the 
Law and the Prophets* (p. 44) is presupposed 
besides that of the Gospel, Acts, and Epistles (see 
p. 647*^). 

3. Extent. —The Svriac OT was, on the whole, 
the same ns the lleluew Pible. Jesudad, for 
instance, knows that it counts 22 books; but 
at a very early date the iidluence of the Greek 
Bible is felt. There are some notable peculiarities. 
Chronicles seems to Jiave been wanting in the 
canon of the Nestorians, nor is it represented in 
tlie Massorotic labours of the Jacobites; but it is 
found already in MSS of the 6th cent. (cod. Am- 
brosianus, Brit. !Mus., Wright 25), with a division 
at 2 Ch 6' (in most MSS, not in Ambros. and 
Florent.). Neither is Ezra-Nehemiah found in the 
Massoretic MSS, nor Esther in those of the Nes¬ 
torians. In the Bibles of the Jacobites Esther 
forms, together witli Judith, Kuth, and Susanna, 
the ‘book of the women,’ with 4463 stkhi. 

The arrangement of tlio books varies according 
to the MSS. The list on next col. gives them accord¬ 
ing to the order in tlie canonical list mentioned 
alwve, p. 647^*; the liguros for cols. 2-5 are taken 
from Abb6 Martin’s Introduction d la critique 
textuelle du N'T, Partie tlu'oriquo, Paris, 1883, p. 
667; cf., further, tlregory-Tischendorf, 3.112, 1303; 
J. K. Harris, On the Origin of the Fcrrar Group, 
Lond. 1893, 10, 26. 

The Nvviocarwn of Darhebreous, ch. 7, 4 3 (p. 103, ed. 
Bedjari) on the number of the holy books and those besides (ii<w), 
quotes canon 81 of tho Apostles, that all clergy and laymen 
ought to have the llolv Scriptures of tho OT, i.e. 5 books of 
Moses, Josh., Judges, Uuth, Judith: 4 books of Kings; 2 of 
Ohron.; 2 of Ezra ; Estb., J^ob; 3 of Mac.; Job, David; 6 of 
Solomon ; 16 Proidiets. Of ' books without,' there is to bo Bar 
Aslra for the teaching of tho young. Tho NT is to incliule 4 
Oos^iels, 14 letters of Paul, 2 of Petijr, 3 of John ; James, Judo ; 
2 of Clement, 8 books of the mysteries of the same Clement, 
and the Praxeis of the Apostles. 

The elucidation siiys that tho 4 of Kings are Samuel and 
Kings, and of Solomon wo know only 4 (Prov,, Eccl., Gant., 
Wisd.); and it is nossiblo that the bth is that which is in¬ 
scribed ‘ the deep Proverbs of Solomon'; and the Book of 
Susanna is reckoned with Daniel. 

Then he quotes the great Atlianasius on the great Wisdom, 
Bar Asira, Esther, Judith, Tobia, what is callc<l Siarotfuf 

and the Shepherd \ Dionysius of Alexandria on Revela¬ 
tion as being by Corlnthus or another Jolm ; Origen on He¬ 
brews, Apocalfi^i Pauli, and other Revelations, The Doctrine 
q/the Ajxiiitles, KpUtle of Banvabas, Tobin, the Shepherd, Bar 


8yr “, syr^if or i**®**, syr'ch (aSchaaf-Peshito), syrP (eiposterior 
« Philoxcnlana),8yr’»^“ (« white =»neraclcn8ls). Westcott-Hort 
used 8yr»‘assyr««, and now syr ert aiul syr tin (see vol. ii. 
1806, notes, p. 6), syr vgfssPcsnItol, syr hl(= Hnrklonn), syr hr. 
Zahu proposed S^aPeshlto, S'^=aPhiloxeniana, S5=s Ilarklensis; 
for tho Gospels Sc, Ss, Sh. To avoid figures, tho Philoxeniana 
might 1)0 representcnl by 0^, the versions of Thomas by S<l. 

•In support of the Jewish origin of the Syr, version of 
Chronicles, Ndldeke (/IRfcsf. Lit. p. 100) quotes the translation 
of 1 Ch 6^ ' from Judah will go out (piSl) the king Messiah *; the 
copyist of ood. F wrote pw (‘ has gone oui 


Asira; the Patriarch Oyriacus on the Book of IXierotheos as 
being not by him, but probably by the heretic Stephen bar 
9udaile. 



i 

Cod. 

8 in. 

10. 

2 

Cod. 

Vat. 

169. 

3 

CCKl. 
Barb, 
vi. C2. 

4 

Cod. 

Paris 

64. 

6 

Ed. 

Lee. 

Gen. 

4516 

4631 

= 2 

4638 

4509 

Ex. , . 

3378 

3560 

= 2 

3060 

3626 

Lev, 

2684 

2445 

= 2 

= 2 

24.54 

Num. , 

3481 

3560 

— 2 

= 2 

3521 

Deut. . 

2982 

2979 

2783 

= 3 

2796 

Pent.* . 

17041 





Josh. 

1953 

2167 

2*150 

2*160 

= 2 

Judges . 

2088 

2249 

— 2 

2089 

4033 

Sam. 

3436 

r)230 

= 2 

=2 

= 1 

Kings . 

6113 

5323 

— 2 

= 2 


Ruth 

246 


= 1 

= 1 


David . 

4830 

= 1 

rrl 

= 1 


Chron.f 

3663 


... 


5630 

Job . , 

1548 


2553 

= 3 

= 3 

Prov.t . 

1762 

1866 

= 2 

= 2 

1863 

[Cant.] . 

... 

296 

= 2 

290 


[Eccles.] 


616 ! 

= 2 

()27 

... 

Twelve § 

3643 


3321 

^3 

... 

Isaiah . 

3650 

• s s 

4801 

= 3 

... 

Jer. . , 

4252 


4824 

= 3 


Lam. 

433 




... 

Dan. . 

' 1555 


2273 

‘=3 

... 

Ezek. , 

4376 

4154 

= 2 

= 2 

... 

Esth. . 

650 

... 




Ezra 

2308 


... 


2301 

1 Mac. . 

2766 


... 



2 Mac. . 

5600 





Judith . 

1268 

... 

= 1 

= 1 

... 

Wisd.II , 

1550 

. * * 

1236 

^3 


Sir. 11 . 

2550 


2500 

= 3 

... 

Total . 

71574 






A singular division found in some MSS is that 
the J.aiy (kn'TK) is directly followed by K3n3 
851 ^ 10 = /i6er sessionum, ^LfiXoi KadiapidTuu, i.e. Job, 
Josh.,.Judges, Sam., Kings, Prov., Sir., Eccl., Ruth, 
Canticles. 

T'he Psalter also is divided into KaOlapLara (20). 
This is the favourite book of tho Syriac Church, 
which must be known by heart if one wishes to 
become a deacon, and was recited daily by certain 
monks. In accurate MSS there are Alassoretical 
notes; cf. the edition of Bedjan {Liber Pstthnorum, 
horarum diuryianim, ordinis officii divini v.t homi- 
liarusn rogationum ad usuin scholarum, ParisiLs, 
1886, p. 117). 

The number of Psalms Is 150, of Hallelujahs 20, Sections 
(J«nn¥) 29, Embolisms (Np.'PIlp) 57, Stichi (NDjns) 4833, and 
Books 6, The number of Wonts is 19,034, and the number of 
Letters 90,852. ‘Lord’ occurs 732 times, ‘God' 400, ‘because' 
(*rt50) 286, ‘Moses’ 6, ‘Aaron' 6, ‘Jacob’ 24, ‘Samuel* 1, 
‘Benjamin’ 2, ‘Israel' 44, ‘namely' (TJ)6, ‘but’ (|’^) 6. And 
* know that there is not found in David the form n'nn for the 
prejiosition “ under,” as there is not found ninn In the Apostle'; 
runn occurs 13 times; and * from now and to eternity ’ 4 times. 

There is a strange statement at the head of many 
Psalter MSS .(already in the cod. Ainbr.) that 
tho Psalms were translated from the Palestinian 
language into Hebrew, from Hebrew into Greek, 
from Greek into Syriac. In the cod. Hunt 109 
(Oxford, Bodleian) this statement is transferred 
to the whole Syriac OT, and in cod. Rich 7154 

• t D'Dnan noo. 

t HnSfei Knoan (read nSnSi). $ noynn. 

H Hnaa Nnoan. mtok la. 
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(Brit. Mu8 .) it is stated that the (Syriac) Psalter 
was translated from the l^alestinian into Hebrew, 
according to the translation of Syminachiis the 
Samaritan. Otlier Psalters have the heading 
which is intelligible of the Gospels of the 
Separate (see pp. 646, 648), but scarcely of the 
Psalms. ( Does it mean a Church-Psalter, detached 
from the Bible?*) Many liturgical additions are 
found in the Church-Psalters (see, the edition 
of Bedjan, which contains, of ‘Canticles* at the 
end of the Psalter, Ex 15, Ts 42, Dt 32). 

Besides the books of the Greek and Hebrew 
Bibles, complete MSS called Ka66\iKol or irai^- 
(NCpnis iM K'p''7mKp), like the cod. Ambro- 
sianiis, have preserved the Apocalypse of Baruch,f 
4 E/ra, 4 ana 6 Maccabees,^ i.e. the histo^ of 
Samiina, and Josephus BJ v. Apart from Bible 
MSS, many other pieces of apocryphal and pseud- 
cpif^rapliical literature have been preserved tons in 
Syriac. § On the Syriac text of Sirach see above, 
p. 646; of Tobit only the version of Paul of Telia 
IS preserve<l, and this only down to 7'^; the rest is 
still later. Of the first Book of Maccabees the 
cotl. Ambrosianus preserved a second recension. 

4. Character of the Version, —The value of the 
Version varies greatly, as it is not the work of a 
single hand. The Pentateuch keens close to the 
Heb. text and Jewish exegesis, but has interesting 
details; it knows, for instance, or thinks it knows, 
that the rare word mna denotes the ‘ parasang.* 
Genesis, Isaiah (30-^ 46®* ®), the Twelve, the Psalter, 
show marks of having been influenced by the j 
Septuagint ; II lluth is paraphrastic. Job literal, j 
Chronicles like a Targum ; the version of Pro- | 
verbs has been used by the Targum is ts. Many | 
of the books of the OT have been made the subject 
of special studios, whose results we now possess, 
mostly in the shape of fnaugural Dissertations; 
but new inve.stigations are necessary. 

6 . Editions, —The printed text or the Syriac OT 
is in a most dei)lorahle state, all editions going 
back to the Paris Polyglot of Michel le Jay (Paris, 
1645). This was reproduced without any note- | 
worthy improvements in Walton’s London Poly- | 
glot (1657); Lee reproduced the same text with a 
few emendations and several misprints for the 
British Bible Society (1821). The Urmia edition j 
of the American Missionarie.s (1852) is a reproduc- j 
tion of Lee in Nestorian characters with Nestorian 
vowels and with ini[)roved spellings. At last the 
Dominicans at Mosul publi.shed an edition of the 
Syriac Bible (3 vols. 1887-92), which the present 
writer has not seen, but which, he is afraid, will 
not satisfy our wants. Ceriani’s photolithographic 
reproduction of the cod. Ambrosianus (1876-81, 
Milano, 200 frs.) is not within the reach of the 
general student; and as the editions of Urmia 
and the Bible Society are scarce or out of print, 
there is a crying need for a new edition of one 
of the most important versions of the OT. Only 
for the Libri Apocrtjphi or (as ho wislied afterwarefs 

* See Wriffht’s Catalogus of Syriac MSS in the Brit. Mu8. I. 
116 n., and Church Quart. Rev.,Avr. 1895. p. 180. 

t See The Apocalypse of Baruch translated from the Syriac^ 
cha. L-lxxvii. from the 6th cent. MS in the Ambroeian Library, 
and chs. Ixxviii.-lxxxvil.; The Epistle of Baruch from a new 
arui critical text based, on the MSSt and published herewith^ 
edited with Introfluction, Notes, and Indices by R. H. Charles, 
London, 1896. 

t The Fourth Book of Maccabees and Kindred Doewnentt in 
Syrian: edited by the late It, Ix liensly ; with Introduction and 
Translation by W. E. Barnee, Canibridjre, 1890. 

I ‘The Colloquy of Moses on Mount Sinai,’ by Isaac H. Hall 
[Text and Translation] (Ifebraica, vii, 3, Ai>r. 1801, 161-177); 
R. H. Charles, The Ethiopic Version of the Ilcbrew Book of 
Jubilees, Oxf, 1896, App. iii.; ‘The Apocalypse of Adam’ (ed. 
Renan, Joum, As. v. 2 (1858), 427 fl.)*, James, Apocrypha Anec- 
data. 

II W. Emery Bames, ‘ On the Influence of the Septuagint on 
the Peshitta’ (JThSt, ii. 186, 187); J. Fr^. Berg, The InjUience 

the Septuagint upon the PcJlftd Psalter (Diss. Columbia 
OoU.), New York, 1896, p. v, 160. 


to entitle the book) Libri Deuterocanonici we have 
the edition of P. do Lagarde (Lips. 1861). The 
country of Ussher, who intended himself to bring 
out such an edition, the country of Walton anti of 
Buchanan, has here a task to discharge that will 
amply reWard itself.* 

Litohaturil—A. Cerionl, Me edizloni e 1 manosoritti delle 
versione Slriache del vccchlo testamento’ (1869, Atti ^ the 
^‘trdKvrdian InstituteY, Bernstein (‘Syrische Studien’ in ZDMO 
iii, .887-396; Emendations); Alfr. Ilahifs, ‘Beitrage zur Toxt- 
kritik der PeschiU’ 1889,161-210): R. Gottheil, ‘Zur 

Toxtkritik der poSitta’ {Mitteilungen des axadernischen orien^ 
talischen Vereitis zu Berlin, No. 2, 1889, 21-28); J. Prager, de 
Veteris Testamenti versione Syriaca, quam Peschittho vacant, 
quoistiones criticce, pt. i., Gottingie, 1876; J. A. Edgren, ‘The 
Peshito' (Hebrew Student, i. i. 1882); P. J. Gloag, "The early 
Syriac Versions ’ (The Monthly Interpreter, April 1^, p. 244 flf.); 
G. Hoffmann. Opuscula Nestoriatui, Kiel, 1880, aud ‘ *ur Oesen. 
des syr. Bibcltextes' (ZATW, 1881, p. 169ff.). 

On the Pentateuch: L. Hirzel, de Pentateuchi versionis 
syr. (peschito) indole commentatxo oritico-cxenetica. Lips. 1816 : 

I S. I). Luzzatto, Philoxenus s. de Onkelosi chald. Pentateuchi 
\ versione, Ace, appendix de Syriastnis in chaldd. paraphrasibus 
Veteris Testanumtij Vindob. 1880; J. M. Schbnfelder, Onkslos 
und Peschittho, Munchen, 1869 ; Jos. Perles, Meletemata Pes- 
chitthoniana, vratisl. 1800; F. Tuch, de Lipsiensi cod. Tenia- 
teuchi syr. MS, pt. i., Lips. 1849, 4to. A reprint of the Penta¬ 
teuch from Walton's Polyglot was intended by J. I). Ammon, 
1747 (see l/rt. 227), and executed by G. Kirzsch (Ilofm et Lips. 
1787, 4to).— Samuel : Emanuel Schwartz, Hie syrische Ueberset- 
zung des erstenPuches Samuelis (Inaug. Dies., Giessen), Berlin, 
1897, 104 pp.— Rings: J. Berlinger, Die Peschitta zum i (III) 
Btich. der Konige, Frankfurt, 1897, 60 np.— Chronicles: Cl. A. 
Reg. Tdttermann, j'Dnan an'DIp KnU7!j cum hebreeis collata, 
Helslngforsiae, 1870; S. Friinkel, ‘ Die syrische Chersetzung zu 
den Buchern der Chronik* (Ztschr. f. prot. 6 (1879), 508- 

636, 720-769; W. E, Bames, An apparatus criticua to Chronicles 
in the Peshitta Version, with a discussion of the value of the 
Codex Ambrosianus, Cambridge, 1897 f; see also A. Kloster- 
mann (art. ‘Chronik'..In PliE^ iv. 86 ff.).—Esther: Jul. 
Orunthal, Die syrische Ubersetmng zum Buche Esther (Pisa), 
Breslau, 1900, 66 pp.— Job: Edu.Stenil, De syriaca libri Jobiin- 
terpretatione nuce Peschita vocatur, Pars prior, llelsingforsin, 
1887; A. Manul, Die Peschittha zu Iliob (Diss.), Leinz. 1892, 36 
pp.; Eberh. Baumann, ‘ Die Verwendbarkeit der PeSita zum 
Buch !job fiir die Textkritik'(ZA7’]F xvlli. 267-266, xlx. 16-96, 
XX. 177-201, 264-307).— Psalms: Fr. Dietrich, Commentatio de 
psalterii usu publico et divisivne in ecclesia Syriaca, Marburg, 
1802, 4to (Indices loctionum): Andr. Oliver, A Translation qf 
the Syriac Peshito Version of the Psalms of Dnrid, with notes 
critical and explanatory, Boston, 1861; Prager, see above; 
Berg, see preced. col. n. I; Fr. Baetbgen, (Intersuchungen iiber 
die Psalmen nach der Peschita, I., Kiel, 1878, 4to, sequel in 
Ztschr. f. prpt. Theol. viii. 406-469,693-667; Berth. Opponheinier, 
Die Syr. Iflersetzung dee fiivften Buches der Psalmen, (toiyzlg, 
1891; L. Techen, ‘Syrisch-Hohriiisches Olossar zu den Psalmen 
nach der Peschita’ (ZATW xvii. (1897) 129-171,280-331) [similar 
glossaries for other hooks would be useful and supply a Con¬ 
cordance]; G. Diettrich, ‘Elna lakobitiache Elnleitung in den 
Psalter’ . . . Giessen, 1001, xlvll. 107 (Beihefte zu ZATW 6).— 
Proverbs: J. A. Dathe, He rations consensus vers, Chalduiccs 
et syriaccB Proverbiorum Salomonis, Lips. 1704; S. Maybaum, 

* Uber die Sprache des Targum zu den Sprilchen und dessen 
Verhiiltniss zum Syrer’ in Merx, Archie, ii. 1 (1871), 66-93; 
Th. Ndldeke, ‘ Das Targum zu den Spriichen von der Peschito 
abhiingig' (ib, ii. 2 (1872), 246-240) ; Ilerm. Pinkuss, ‘ Die 
Syrische Bhersetziing der Proverblen^(^/t7’lF xlv. [1804] 1, 66- 
141, 101-222); H. P. Chajos, ‘ Etwas fiber die Posita z«i den Pro- 
verblcn’ (fcfQR, Oct. 1900, 86-91X—Canticles; S. Kiiringer. ‘Die 
Bwleutung der Peschitto fiir die Toxtkritik des llohenliedes* 
(Biblische Studien, vi. 116-128).—Ecclesiaetes; Aniinadver- 
siones criticce in versionem syriacam Peschitthonianam Libro- 
rum Koheleth et Ruth, Auctore C3eorglus [1] Jauichs, Vratis- 
lavi^ 1871 (Diss.), Marb. 1869.—Prophets: A. Klostermann 
(PRE^ viil. 707, on Isaiah); Warzavoski, Peshita zu Jes. Jf-59, 
Giessen, 1897; Heinr. Weiss, Hie Peschitta zu Dcuterojesaja 
(Diss.), Halle, 1893; Armin Abelesz, Die sj/rische Ubersetzung 
der Klagelieder (Diss.), Giessen, 1890, 43 pp.; II. Oomlll, Dax 
Buch des Propheten Kzcchiel, 1886, pp, 137-156(01. Rahlfs and 
Pinkuss); O. A. Crcdrier, He prophet arum minorum versione 
syriaca quam Peshito dicunt indole. Diss. 1. [unlca], 05tt. 
1827; Mark Sehrtk (Schonberger), Die syrische Uebersetzung 
der zwblf kleinen Propheten, Breslau, 1887, 76 pp.; V. Rirssef, 


* Cf. W. E. Bames, * The printed editions of the Peshitta of 
the OT' (Expos. Times, Sept. 1898, 660-662). An edition of the 
Psalms may be expected from this scholar In 1602. An ed. of 
the OT is advertised from Berlin (Ileuther & Reichard) as in 
preparation by Beer and Brockelmann. , . . 

t Shows how deplorable the text of our printed Bibles Is, 
resting as it does on tbe authority of MS syr. 0 at Paris, a 
wretched copy of the 17fh cent, and its corrections, omitting 
several clauses and a passage of 64 verses (1 Oh 26i*-27**)l 
Cod, Fadds to the title |’DM3T “iDO the note that it is written 
by the priest [inv (see Neh 12»), and is also called MSIIS 
unTOm ‘ book of the missing (things)* (^^wapnKmwifsSfm), 
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CntersuehuiKirn ilher . . . Micha, 1887; Wahl, ‘ Verglelchung 
der 8yr. kircnl. Uobersetzuiig (ks Propheten Amoa, noch dcr 
Londoner Ausgabc, mit Enhraem rk*8 Syrcrs syr. Texte’ (Maga- 
tin f. ality bes. morgenat. und bibL Lit.y zwelte Llefening, 
OasBel, 1789, p. 80ff.)—Apocrypha; J. J. Kneucker, Das Buck 
Baruchy Lemzig, 1869, pp. HKklOS; Th. NcHdeke, *I>ie Texte 
dee Buches Tobib* (ManatHberichte der Berliner AkademiSy 1897, 
46-69); Trendelenburg, ‘Primi libri Maccab. Orroce cum vorsione 
^riaca collatio ’ (/fcpcrf. /dr bibl. u. margenl. Lit. xv. 68-168); 
O. Schmidt, ‘ Die bei<len Byriftcben UeberHctzungcn dog ereten 
Makkabiierbuche’xvii. (1897) 1-47); Fahula Jonephi et 
As&nethm Apocrxjpha e libro syriaco latine versay Dise. . . . 
Oust. Oppeuheim, Berolini, 1886, 60 pp. 

On the other translations of the OT into Syriac 
we must be very brief. 

(1) On the labours of Paul of Telia on the Syriac 
Hexapla, see art, Septuagint, p. 446 f., and 
Urt. p. 2^*5; and add to the Literature ; (L Kerbcr, 
* Syrohexaplarische Fragmente zii Leviticus und 
Deutoronomium aiis Bar - Hebneus gesammelt' 
(ZATW xvi. (1896) 249-264). 

(2) On the revision wliich Jacob of Edessa under¬ 
took in the years 704 and 705, see Urt, 236; 
Wright, p. 17. Michael tlie Great (1167-1200) tells 
of him that he became a Jew, because he suspected 
that the Jews, out of jealousy, had nob communi¬ 
cated to the Gentiles all their books (see Die 
Canones Jacobs von Edessa uhcrscizt . . , von C. 
Kayser, 18H1, p. 52 f.). 

(3) The statement that Mar Abba (t5.52) ‘trans¬ 
lated and explained ’ (pe^s and onn) the OT and NT 
from the Greek is made by Barhebripus, Ebedjesu, 
and seems to hint at more than a commentary. 

(4) On the version of the Psalms ascribed to 
Polycarp the author of the Philoxeniana, see 
Ceriani, It tdizioniy p. 5, and Merx {ZA 349). 

(6) From Greek ecclesiastical writers, Fred. Field 
(OrUjenis Hexapla i.) collected more than 90 quota¬ 
tions introduced by 6 Si'^poy. Most of them seem 
to refer to the Pesliito ; * see Swete, hitrod. p. 66, 
and Ilarnack, TU vi. 3, 31, 44 f. 

(6) The fragments of the Mai kite Version of the 
OT comprise now portions of CJen., Ex., Nu., Dent., 

• One of the tasks to Ikj discharged by future workers is to 
collect from the Greek Fathers all references to the Syriac 
language and literature. 


1 and 3 Kings, Is., Joel, Zech., Job, Pa., Prov., 
Wisd.; see p. 447* and Urt, p. 237. 

On the work of the Massoretea (formerly believed to be itself 
a version called vorsio Karkaphenaia or Montana) see the Abb4 
Martin, ' Uistoire de la ponctuation oil de la Mossore chez les 
Syriens,’ in Journal Asiatiqu^y Mars-Avrll, 1876). 

From the Syriac MSS lying in the libraries of 
Europe the history of the transmission of the 
Bible might be very well illustrated ; and much 
useful material might be gathered from the Com¬ 
mentaries of the Syrian divines, even from so late 
a scholar as Gregory Barhebrreus (see J. Gootts- 
berger, ‘ Barliebriiiis und seine Scholien zur heiligeu 
Schrift,* in Bihlische Studien, v, 4, 5, 1900). 

Eb. Nestle. 

SYROPHCENICIAN {'SiVpo<f)olvidaay 
WU, Si/pa ^^oiiflKKxaa WHmg) occurs only in Mk 
7^® as the national name of a woman who is called 
in Mt 15” ‘ a Canaanitish (Xavavala) woman,’ i.e. 
not a Jewess, but a descendant of the early in¬ 
habitants of the Phoenician coast-lamls (see 
Canaan). On ethnic and other grounds it is 
unlikely that the prefix Zvpo- was meant to dis- 
tinguisn the district from the Carthaginian sea¬ 
board, called by Strabo (xvii. 19) ij twp Ai(iu<poiplK(a¥ 
yjjf the latter being a mongrel race (Livy, xxi. 22), 
and the alleged contrast oeing of no moment in 
the narrative. The term probably denotes a Syrian 
re.sident in Phoenicia proper, and may have been 
in current use before Hadrian adopted it as the 
oilicial title of one of the three provinces into 
which he divided Syria. In Ac 21** ® the two parts 
of the term are already used interchangeably. 
Tradition {Clementine Jlomiliesy ii. 19, iii. 73) gives 
the name of Justa to the woman concerned in the 
incident, and that of Bernii^e to her daughter. 
Swete, following but correcting Euthymius Ziga- 
bonus, argues from the context, with some force, 
that the woman, though of Plicenician extraction, 
was Greek in speech as well as in religion. 

K. W. Moss. 

8YRTIS.— See Quicksands. 

8YZYGUS.— See Synzygus, p. 644. 
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TAANACH once, Jos 12^' twice, 

1 K 4^®, 1 CJi 7“*^ Avhicli is the form adopted 
uniformly by liner ).—An ancient royal city of the 
Canaanites, whose king was amongst those whom 
Joshua smote (Jos 12-^. It lay within the terri¬ 
tory allotted to Issacliar, but belonged to Man- 
asaeh, and was giviui to the Ko\\atV\vto Levites. 
r\ie Canaanites ^Yero not driven out, but they 
were put to tribute, or obliged to do personal 
Borvico, as the Israelites increased in strength 
(Jos 17^1 21”, Jg 1-^ I Ch 7”). Near Taanach, 
perhaps on lands belonging to tlio city, was fought 
the decisive battle between Barak and the kings 
of Canaan, which is celebrated in the triumphant 
song of Deborah (Jg The city was in the 

rich district from which Baana, one of Solomon’s 
twelve commissariat officers, drew supplies for the 
royal household (1 K 4^^); and is mentioned in 
close connexion with Megiddo—‘Taanach by (or 
‘upon’) the waters of Megiddo’ (Jg 5‘®). It was 
apparently one of the line of fortresses (Dor, 
Megiddo,^raaniich, and Betlishean) which stretched 
across the country from west to east, and guarded 
the Tuain avenues of approach to the great plain 
of Esdraelon from the south. As such it is men¬ 
tioned with Megiddo in the list of Thothmes ill, 
at Karnak, and again in the list of ISlieahonk, 


(Sliisliak) (Max Miiller, Asien u. Europ, 158, 170). 
Eusebius and Jerome (Onoin. s. Oaapdx, OapdK, 
T/iofmack) describe it as ‘a very large village,* 4 
or 3 Roman miles from Legio, and it is now 
Taannuk, about 4^ miles trom Lcjjiin. In the 13th 
cent, the manor of Thanis (Taanach) is noted as 
forming yart of the possessions of the Abbey of 
St. Mary in the valley of Jehoshaphat at Jerusalem. 
Taannuk is a small village on the S.E. slope of 
a large isolated mound, Tell Ta'annuk at the S. 
edge of the plain of Esdraelon. Tlie mound is 
covered with fragments of pottery and shapeless 
ruins, and there are ancient cisterns, wells, and 
rock-liown tombs. Below the village is a small 
mosque, which was perhaps a church. 

The LXX readings are as follows;— 

Jos 12 ^ Bom.,’ At^etvotXy Lnc. 

„ 170 „ do., „ T«i»<»x» •• do. 

„ 21” „ T*v*x. „ „ do. 

Jg r-n ,, 9ae»«jK, yy * (?’E*=snH 

lllodpathl). 

„ 619 „ Batetixt *> »» f*t*y*X> 

1 K 419 om,, ,, i^»a*dx, t, AlOifj,, 

1 Oh 7” „ ^ctXfJL^y ,, 

LiTiciUTUiii.—OiK^rin, SatnariSy II. 226; PEF Mem. II. 46, 
68; G. A. Smith, HOUL^Qy 389; Baedeker-Socin, Pal,^ 241 a 
Robinson. BRP^ ll. 816, lii. 117. C. W. WILSON. 
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TAANATH-SHILOH (r(Stp> n^; B OripaaiL Kal 
ZeXXT/crd, A TrjpadaTjXtJ ^}; Luc. OyjpadacrrjXil )).— A town 
on the N.E boundary of E]>hraim, mentioned 
between Miclimethath and Janoah (Jos 16®). 
Eusebius and Jerome {Onom, s, Orjudd) state that 
Taanatli'Shiloh was 10 Roman miles E. of Neapolis 
on the road to the Jordan, and called in their day 
Thena, This is probably the Thena {Qijva) men¬ 
tioned by Ptolemy (V. xvi. 5) as one of the towns 
of Samaria. It was identified by Van de Velde 
with Thna about 7 miles from Ndhlus (Neapolis), 
and 2 miles N. of Ydm'ln (Janoah), The ruins, 
foundations, caves, cisterns, and rock-hewn tombs 
are on one of the Roman roads leading from 
Neapolis to the Jordan Valley {PEF Mem, ii. 
232, 245). 

The Talmuds explain the word Taanath by 
‘threshold,’ and hold Taanath-shiloh to have been 
a long, narrow strip of land belonging to Joseph 
which ran southwards into the territory of Ben¬ 
jamin, and included the site of Shiloh. 

0. W. Wilson. 

TABAOTH, 1 Es 528(*o);(B Taj3a(60, A Ta^c60), and 
TABBAOTH (nU’59), Ezr 2« (B Ta/3c6<9, A Ta/3^a(6d, 
Luc. Taj8aw^) = Neh 7“*® (B A and Luc. as 

before).—The eponym of a family of Nethinim 
who are said to have returned with Zerubbabel. 

TABBATH (n;i 5 >; B Ta/34^, A VapdO; Tehhath),-^ 
The Midianites, after Gideon’s night attack, fled 
to Beth-sliittah, towards Zererah, as far as the 
border of Abel-meholah by Tabbath (Jg 7^). No 
trace of the site of Tabbath has yet been found, 
but it must have been in the Jordan Valley, and 
probably not far from the spot, to the south of 
Botlishcan, where the hills of Samaria approach 
the river, C. W. Wilson. 

TABEEL (Sjiap ‘God is good’ or [Winckl.] ‘God 
is wise ’; the pointing in Is 7® may bo simply 
due to pause [OIs., Kdnig], or, more probably, may 
be designed to suggest tlie sense ‘ good for nothing ’ 
[‘jy neg.; so Del., Dillm., Nbld., Duhm, Stade, 
Marti, and Oxf, Heb, Lex,'\; LXX TaiSei^X).— 
!• See Rezin, p. 267*. 2. A Persian official in 
Samaria who was one of the parties to the letter 
to Artaxerxes, which was designed to hinder the 
rebuilding of the walls of Jerusalem, Ezr 4^. 

J. A. Seliue. 

TABELL1U8 (TajS^XXtos). I Es 2^® (LXX i®) = 
Tabeel, Ezr 4’. 

TABER. —Only in Nah 2^, in the description of 
the destruction of Nineveh, when HuzzAU ‘ is 
carried away, and Jier handmaids mourn as witJi 
the voice of doves, tabering (Amer. RV ‘beating’) 
upon their breasts ’ [lit. ‘ hearts ’; ]n;j^V"Vy 
Beating tlie breast was a familiar Oriental custom 
in mourning (see the illustration in Ball’s Light 
from the East, p. 119, and cf. Is 32^'^ [RV, but the 
text is doubtful]). The word here used moans lit. 
‘drumming’ (cf. Ps 68^, its only other occurrence, 
and see illustration in vol. iii. p. 462^). Tlie LXX 
<j>0€yy6iicva.i implies a reading niD^D^tp, which is used 
in Is 29* of the voice of a wailing woman. Stade 
is inclined to prefer this to the MT. 

The Eng^lish word 'taber* means a small drum, usually 
accon)panying a pipe, both instruments beinjf played by 
the same performer. Other forms ore ‘ tabor,’ * tabour,’ and 
‘tambour^; and dim. forms are ‘tabret’ and *tamlK)urine.' 
The words are originally Arabic, and entered the Eniflish 
lan^age through Old French, a step between French and 
Arabic being the S|)ani8h. For the subst. cf. Shaks. Wint^s 
Tale, IV. iv. 183—* If you did but hear the pwllar at the door, 
you would never dance again after a tabor and pipe.* The verb 
It rarer, of. Chaucer, Good Women, 354— 

* In your court is many a losengeour,. . . 

That tabouren in your ores many a soun. 

Right after hir imaginacioun.’ 

J. A. Selbis. 


TABERAH ; LXX ’Ei'Trupt(r/i6s).—A station 
in Israel’s journeyings in the wilderness of Paran 
(Nu 11®, Dt 9^*). Its name Tah'crah ( = ‘burning 
or place of burning ’) is said to have been given to 
it ‘because the nro of the Lord burnt among 
them ’ (Nu 11* [prob. E]), The place, which is not 
named in the itinerary of Nu 33, has not been 
identified. 

TABERNACLE.— 

i. The Tabernacle of the oldest sources. 

11. The Tabernacle of ithe priestly writers. The literary 
sources. 

iii. The nomenclature of the Tabernacle. 

iv. The fundamental conception of the Sanctuary In P. 

Nature and gradation of the materials employ^ in its 
construction. 

V. General arrangement and symmetry of the Sanctuaiy. 
The Court of the Dwelling. 

vi. The furniture of the Court—(a) the Altar of Burnt- 

offering; (6) the Laver. 

vii. The Tabernacle proper—(a) the Curtains and Coverings; 

(b) the wooden Framework ; (r) the arrangement of 
the Curtains, the divisions of the Dwelling, the Yell 
and the Screen. 

viii. The furniture of the Holy Place—(a) the Table of Shew- 

bread or Presence-Table ; (5) the golden Lampstand ; 

(c) the Altar of Incense. 

ix. The furniture of the Most Holy Place—the Ark and 
the Propitiatory or Mercy-seat. 

X. Erection and Consecration of the Tabernacle. 

xi. The Tabernacle on the march. 

xii. The Historicity of P’s Tabernnolo. 

xiii. The ruling Ideas and religious Significance of the 
Tabernucle. 

Literature. 

The term tahernaculum, whence ‘tabernacle’ of 
the Eng. VSS since Wyclif, denoted a tent with 
or without a wooden framework, and, like the 
cTKijviJ of the Gr, translators, was used in the Latin 
VSS to render indiscriminately the Sink or Roats’- 
hair ‘tent* and the or ‘\>ooth’ (whicn see) 
of the Hebrews. Its special application by the 
Romans to the tent or templum minus of the augurs 
made it also a not altogether inappropriate ren¬ 
dering of the or ‘dwelling* or the priestly 
writers (see § iii.), by which, however, the etymo¬ 
logical signification of the latter was disregarded, 
and the confusion further increased. The same 
confusion reigns in our AV. The Revisers, as they 
inform us in their preface, have aimed at greater 
uniformity by rendering mishkcLn by ‘ tabernacle ’ 
and ^okel by ‘tent* (as AV had already done in 
certain cases, see § iii.). It is to be regretted, 
however, that they did not render the Heb. sukkdh 
with equal uniformity by ‘ booth * {e.g, in Mt 17* 
and parallels), and narticularly in the case of the 
Feast of Booths (E V Tabernacles). 

i. The Tent or Tabernacle of the oldest 
Sources. —Within the limits of this art. it is 
manifestly impossible to enter in detail into the 
problems of history and religion to which the 
study of ‘ the tabernacle ’ and its appointments, as 
these are presented by the priestly authors of our 
Pentateuch, introduces tJie student of the OT. 
The idea of the tabernacle, with its Aaronic 
priesthood and ministering Levites, lies at the 
very foundation of the rdigious institutions of 
Israel as these are conceivea and formulated in 
the priestly sources. To criticise this conception 
here—a conception which has dominated Jewish 
and Christian thought from tlie days of Ezra to 
our own—would lead us at once into the heart of 
the critical controversy which has raged for two 
centuries round the literature and religion of the 
OT. Such a task is os impossible to compass here 
as it is unnecessary. The almost universal accept¬ 
ance by OT scholars of the post-exilic date of tne 
books of the Pentateuch in their present form is 
evident on every page of this Dictionary. On this 
foundation, therefore, we are free to build in this 
article without the necessity of setting forth at 
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every stage the processes by which tlie critical 
resiilts are obtained. 

Now, when the middle books of the Pentateuch 
are examined in the same s]>irit and by the same 
methods as prevail in tlie critical study of other 
ancient literatures, a remarkable divergence of 
testimony emerges with j cgard to the tent which, 
from the earliest times, was employed to shelter 
the sacred ark. In the article Akk (vol. i. p. 149^) 
attention was called to the sudden introduction of 
iJie ‘ tent ’ in tlie present text of Ex 33’ as of some¬ 
thing with which the readers of this document— 
the Pentateuch source K, according to the una¬ 
nimous verdict of modern scholars — are already 
familiar. Tliis source, as it left its author’s pen, 
must have contained some account of the con¬ 
struction of the ark, probably from the offerings 
of the people (33®) as in the parallel narrative of 
P and of the tent required for its proper 

jirotection. Regarding this tent we are supplied 
with some interesting information, which may be 
thus summarized :— {a) Its nmne, was in Ifeb. '^ohel 
m6'cd (33’, AV * the tabernacle of the congrejja- 
tion,* RV ‘the tent of meetiiiL'’). The true sig¬ 
nificance of this term will be fully discussed in a 
subsequent section (§ iii.) (6) Its situation was 
‘without the camp, afar off from the camp,’ recall¬ 
ing the situation of the local sanctuaries of a later 
period, outside the villages of Canaan (see If ion 
Place, Sanctuaiiv). In this position it was 
pitched, not tcm[)orarily or on Bi)ecial occasions 
only, but, as the tenses of the original demand, 
throughout the whole period of the desert wander¬ 
ings (cf. RV V.’ ‘Moses used to take the tent and 
to pitch it,’ etc., with AV). Above all, (c) itspur- 
posc is clearly stated. It was the spot where J", 
descending in the pillar of cloud which stood at 
the door of the tent (v.®'*, cf. Nu 12®, Bt 3P®), 

‘ met his servant Moses and spake unto him face 
to face as a man speaketh unto his friend* (v.^^). 
On these occiisions Moses receive<l those special 
revelations of the Divine will which were after¬ 
wards communicated to the people. To the tent 
of meeting, also, every one repaired who had occa¬ 
sion to seek J" (v.’), either for an oracle or for 
purj»oses of worship. Finally, {d) its aulituus was 
the young Ephraimite Joshua, the son of Nun, 
who ‘ departed not out of the tent ’ (v.^b cf. Nu IP**), 
but slept there as the guardian of the ark, os the 
boy Samuel slept in tlie sanctuary at Shiloh (I S 
3 »'^-). 

The same representation of the tent as pitched 
without the camp, and as associated with Moses 
and Joshua in particular, reappears in the narrative 
of the seventy elders (Nu in 

incident of Miriam’s leprosy (12^®^’, note esp. v.*^*)» 
both derived from E ; also in the reference, based 
upon, if not originally part of, the same source, in 
DtSP'*'-. 

Tlie iMten>retAtion now given of this important section of the 
Elohintlc suurco Ik that of almost all recent scholars, including 
HO strouuoua an opponent of the (Jlmf-WellhauHen hypothesis a» 
August Dilltnaiin (see his Com. in foe.). Little, therefore, need 
he said by way of refutation of the views of those who have 
endeavoured to harmonize this earlier representation with that 
which <lotLilnates the Triestly Code. The only one of these 
views that can ho said to deserve serious consideration is that 
which secs in the tent of Ex a iirovisional tent of meeting 
wending the constniotlon of the tabernacle jiroper. This in- 
terpretiitlon is generally combined with the theory that the tent 
in question was originally Moses’ private tent—an opinion which 
dates from the time of the Gr. translators M»tvriic 

«vr«v, «tX., bo also Pesh.), and has found favour with 
commentators, from Rasbl downwaMs, including most English 
exwoKltors. This view is a priori plausible enough, but it 
falls to pieces before the fact disclosed above, that the same 
representation of the tent of meeting situated without the 
camp, with Joshua as its solitary guardian, is found in the 
Pentateuch, even the erectum of the more splendid taber^ 

nade of the priestlu toriters. Moreover, there Is no hint in the 
text of Ex 8S7'li of the temporary nature of the tent; on the 
contrary, as we have seen, the tenses employed are intended 
to describe the habitual custom of the Hebrews and their leader 


during the whole period of the wanderings. The closing verse 
of the section, finally, proves conclu8ivel.y that Moses had his 
abode elsewhere, and only visited the tent when he wished to 
meet with J". At the same time, the preservation of this 
section of E by the final editor of the Pentateuch, when the 
prece<ling account of the construction of the ark (cf. Dt lOJ** 
with Driver’s note) was excised, can hardly bo explained other¬ 
wise than by the supposition that he regarded the tent of meet¬ 
ing here described as having some such provisional character 
as this theory presupiKJses. 

During the conquest and settlement, the tent of 
meeting jiresumably continued to shelter the ark 
(which see) until superseded by the more substan¬ 
tial ‘ temple ’ of J'" at Shiloh. The picture of this 
temple (^P'':?) with its door and doorposts (1 S1® 3’®) 
disposes of the late gloss (2“^), based on a similar 
gloss. Ex 38®, which assumes the continued exist¬ 
ence of the tent of meeting (see the Comm, in loc,). 
So, too. Pa 78®®, which speaks of the sanctuary at 
Shiloh as a tent and a tabernacle {inishkdn), is 
of too uncertain a date to be placed against the 
testimony of the earlier historian. In the narra¬ 
tive of the older sources of the Book of Samuel 
(IS 4ff.) there is no mention of any special pro¬ 
tection for the ark until we reaef of the tent 
latched for it by David in his now cajiital on Mt. 
Zion (2 S 6*’, cf. 1 Ch 16^, and the phrase ‘ within 
curtains,* 2 S 7*, 1 Ch 17^). The later author of 
2 S 7®, however, evidently thought of the ark as 
housed continuously from the beginning in a tent. 
* I have not dwelt in an house,* J" is represented 
as saying, ‘ since the day that I brought up the chil¬ 
dren of Israel out of Egypt, even to this day, bub 
have walked in a tent (‘dnel) and in a tabernacle 
{rnishkdn)^ or, as the text should more probably 
run, ‘from tent to tent, and from tabernacle to 
tabernacle* (so Klost., Budde, basing on 1 Ch 
17®). David’s tent was known as ‘the tent of J"* 
(1 K 2^®^*). Before it stood the essential accom¬ 
paniment of every sanctuary, an altar, to which 
the right of asylum belonged (i6. 1®®). What the 
tent may have contained in addition to the sacred 
ark is unknown, with the exception, incidentally 
mentioned, of ‘the horn of oil,* with the contents 
of which Zadok the priest anointed the youthful 
Solomon {ib. 1®®). A solitary reference to ‘ the tent 
of meeting* in a pre-exilic document yet remains, 
viz. the late gloss 1 K8^, the unhistorical character 
of which is now admitted (see Kittel, Benzinger, 
etc., in loc.f and cf. Wellh. Prolcg, [Eng. tr.] 43f.). 

To sum u]) our investigation, it may be affirmed 
that the author of 2 S 7 not only accurately repre¬ 
sents the facts of history when he descrioea the 
ark as having been moved ‘ from tent to tent and 
from tabernacle to tabernacle,* but rellects with 
equal accuracy the opinion of early times that a 
simple tent or tabernacle was the appropriate 
housing for the ancient palladium of the Hebrew 
tribes. This is coiilirmcd both by the analogy of 
the practice of other branches of the Semitic race, 
and by incidental references from the period of 
religious decadence in Israel, which imply that 
tent-shrines were familiar objects in connexion 
with the worship at the high places (2 K 23’ RVm, 
Ezk 16^®; cf. the names OJwlibah and Oholibamaht 
and art. Oholah). 

ii. The Tabernacle of the Priestly Writers. 
—The literary souixes, — These are almost exclu¬ 
sively from the hand of the authors of the ^eat 
priestly document of the Pentateuch. This docu¬ 
ment, as has Jong been recognized, is not the 
product of a single pen, or even of a single period. 

The results which recent criticism has achieved In disen* 
tang:ling and exhibiting the various stiata of the composite 
literary work denoted by the convenient s^mibol P, and the 
grouiuls on which these results are based, must be sought else¬ 
where, as, r.fir.,—to name only a few accessible in English,— 
Kuenen, Ifexateuch^ 72 (T., Driver, LOT^ 40fl., the more elabor¬ 
ate tables of the Oxford Heoeateuch, 1. 256, 2G1, ii. 138, and Uie 
art. Exodus in vol. i. p. 8f»81T., with the table, p. 810b. Refer¬ 
ence may also be made here to the present writer’s forthcoming 
commentary on Exodus in the Intemat. Critical Series. 
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The sections of the Pentateuch dealing with the 
subject of this art. are the following;— 

(1) Ex 25-29, a fairly homogeneous section (but 
cf. Oxf, Hex. ii. 120) of the main or ground-stock 
of P (hence tlie symbol P«), containing minute 
directions for the construction of the furniture and 
fabric of the sanctuary (25-27), followed by instruc¬ 
tions relative to the priestly garments (28) and the 
consecration of Aaron and iiis sons (29). 

(2) Ex 30. 31, a set of instructions supplementary 
to the foregoing. For their secondary character 
(hence the syrntol P*) see the authorities cited 
above and § viii, (c) below. 

(3) Ex 35-40, also a fairly homogeneous block of 
narrative, reproduced in the main verbatim from 
25-31 ‘ with the simple substitution of past tenses 
for future,’ but in a systematic order which em¬ 
bodies the contents of 30. 31 in their proper places 
in the older narrative 25 fF. (see authorities as 
above). It is therefore younger than either of 
these sections, hence also P*. The critical problem 
is hero complicated by the striking divergence of 
the LXX in form and matter from the MT, to some 
points of which attention will be called in the sequel. 

(4) Nu 3^®^- 4^* contain various references to 
the tabernacle and its furniture, which also belong 
to the secondary strata of P (see NUMBEliS, vol. 
iii. p. 568). To these sources have to be added the 
description of the temple of Solomon in IK 6 If. 
and the sketch of Ezekiel’s temple (Ezk 40 ff.), 
which disclose some remarkable analogies to the 
tabernacle. The references to the latter in the 
llks. of Chronicles are of value, as showing how 
completely the later Heb. literature is dominated 
by the conceptions of the Priestly Code. Outside 
the Canon of the OT, the most important sources 
arc the sections of Josephus* Antiquities which 
deal with the tabernacle (III. vi.), Philo’s De Vita 
Moysis (ed. Mangey, vol. ii. p. 145 ff., Bohn’s tr. iii. 
88 ff.), and the 3rd cent, treatise, containing a 
systematic presentation of the views of the Jewish 
authorities, pc^on noSoi an'na (ed. Flesch, Die 
Baraijtha von der Herstellung der Stiftshutte ; 
Eng. tr. by Barclay, The Talmud^ 334ff.). The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, finally, supplies us with 
the first Christian interpretation of the taber¬ 
nacle (§ xiii.). 

iii. The Nomenclature of the Tabernacle.* 
—(a) In our olde.st sources the sacred tent receives, 
as we have seen, the special designation (1) ly'iD Snk 
'Ohel mCjed (Ex 33’, Nu 1P« 12^ Dt 3PS all most 
probably from E). This designation is also found 
about 130 times in the priestly sections of the 
Hexateuch. 

The verb "ly' (lyi) from which nyiD le derived signifies *to 
appoint a time or place of meeting,' in the Niphal ‘to meet by 
appointment'(often in P). Hence ly’io Vnk —as the name is 
understood by P, at least—signifies *the tent of meeting‘(so 
RV) or ‘tent of tryst' {OTJC^ 24G), the spot which has 
appointed to meet or hold tryst with Moses and with Israel. 
As this meeting is mainly for the purpose of speaking \\ith them 
(K* 2943 8311, Nu 789 etc.), of declaring His will to them, the 
expression ‘tent of meeting' is practically equivalent to ‘tent 
of revelation' (Driver, Deui. &t9, following Ewald’s ‘Offen- 
baningsselt'X It has lately been suggested that behind this 
lies a more primitive meaning. From the fact that one of 
the functions of the Babylonian priesthood was to detennlne 
the proper time (rtddnu, from the same root as m6'id) for an 
undertaking, Zimmem has suggested that the expression 
lyiD may originally have denoted ‘ the tent where the proper 
time for an undertaking was determined,' in other words, ‘ tent 
of the oracle' {Orakelzeli), Bee Zimmern, fieifrdoe zur Kenntnis 
d. bob. Religion^ p. 88 n. 2 (cf. Haupt, 1900, p. 62). Still 
another view of P's use of the term nySD has recently been 
suggested (Meinhold, Die Lade Jahves^ 1900, p. 8!.). P, 
according to Meinhold, intends to give to the older term (^nk 
lyNo) of E the same significance as his own nnyn Snk ‘tent of 


^ Of. the suggestive note on the various designations of the 
tal)emaole wim the inferences therefrom in 0^. Hex, ii. 120; 
also Klostermann in the Heue kirehlieke ZeUeeh. 1897, 288 If.; 
Westoott, Uebrevt, 284 ff. 


the testimony' (see Na 10 below), by giving to the Niphal of lyj 
(* make known,* * reveal one's self,' as above) the sense of *i>y * to 
testify of one's self.’ The LXX. therefore, according to this 
scholar, was perfectly Justified in rendering both the above 
designations by rev (jMprvpUu (see below). The rendering 
of AV ‘tabernacle of the oongretfation * is based on a 
mistaken interpretation of the worn nidid, as if synonymous 
with the cognate nny. 

(2) The simple expression ‘the tent’ ('7ni<n) is found In P 19 
times (Ex 26«- u etc.). We have already (§ i.) met with the title 
(3) ‘ the tent of J "' (1 K 2'-®^*-). To these may be added (4) ‘ the 
house of the tent’ (1 Ch 933), and (5) ‘ the house of J"' (Ex 2313X 

(b) In addition to the older ‘tent of meeting* a new and 
characteristic designation is used extensively in P, viz. (6) 
mishkdn (about 100 times in the Hex.), ‘the place where J" 
dwells' (pip>), ‘dwelling,’ ‘habitation’ (so Tindale); by AV 
rendered equally with Snk * tabernacle' (but 1 Oh 633 ‘dwelling- 
place ’). A marked ambiguity, however, attaches to P’s use of 
this term. On its first occurrence (Ex 260) it manifestly denotes 
the whole fabric of the tabernacle, and so frequently. It is 
thus equivalent to the fuller (7) ‘ dwelling (EV ‘ tabernacle') of 
J " ’ found in Lv 174 (here B (1), Nu 109 etc., 1 Oh 1638 2128), and 
to ‘the dwelling of the testimony' (No. 11 below). In other 
passages it denotes the tapestry curtains with their supporting 
frames which constitute ‘the dwelling’ par excellence (26i*0f* 
etc.), and so expressly in the designation (8) ‘dwelling (EV 
* tabernacle ’) of the tent of meeting' (Ex 8933 408 etc., 1 Oh 633). 
In the passages Just cited and In some others where the 'bhel 
and the rniehkdn are clearly distinguished (e.g. Ex 86H 8940 
4037ff., Nu 830 QiB)^ the AV has rendered the former by ‘tent* 
and the latter by ‘tabernacle,' a distinction now consistently 
carried through by RV.* In 1 Oh 048 [MT 83J we have (9) ‘ the 
dwelling of the house of Ood.' 

(c) Also peculiar to P and the later writers influenced by him 
is the designation (10) nnyn Snk (Nu 91* eta, 2 Oh 240, RV 
throughout ‘tent of the testimony'; so AV in Nu 9io, but else¬ 
where ‘the tabernacle of witness’). The tabernacle was so 
called as containing ‘the ark of the testimony’ (see 4 
Hence too the parallel designation (11) nnyn p^p (Ex 8831, Nu 
150 eta, EV ‘tabernacle of [the] testimony'X 

(d) In addition to these we find the more general term (12) 
Biipp ‘ holy place or sanctuary,' applied to the tabernacle (Ex 
2.68 and often; in the Law of Holiness (Lv 17 ft,) almost ex¬ 
clusively. 

Passing to the versions that have influenced our own, we find 
as regard the LXX a uniformity greater even than In our AV. 
Owing to the confusion of Py^P eud *?nk (botharxtji'iij) on the 
one hand, and of lyHo and h'ly on the other (but cf. Meinhold, 
op. cit, 8f.), we have the all liut universal rendering 4 
fAdtprvpitVf ‘ the tent of the testimony,' to represent (1), (8), (lOL 
and (11) above. This, along with the siiiijde trxr,vf>, is the NT 
designation (Ac 744 aV ‘tabernacle of witness,’ Rev lO® AV 
‘ tabernaclo of the testimony 'X In Wis 98 , Sir 24io we have a 
new title (13) ‘ the sacred tent ’ with which cf. the 

itpk rxfjvyi of the Carthaginian camp, Diod. Bic. xx. 65)i The Old 
Lttt. and Vulg. follow the LXX with the rendering tabemaciUum 
and tab. testimonii^ though frequently also 7‘habituallv In 
Numbers,' Westcott, Rv. to the IJebrewe, 234 f.) tab. /cedeHat 
the latter based on the designation of the ark as the ' ark of the 
covenant' (see § ix.). As to the older Eng, V8S, finally, those 
of Hereford and Purvey follow the Vulg. closely with ‘tab. of 
witness, witnessynge, testlmonye,' and ‘tab. of the boond of 
pees (t. foederis)/ Tindale on the other hand follows LXX with 
the rendering ‘tab. of witiiesse' for (1) and (10), but then 
^ain he restores the distinction between 'Shel and mishkdn 
by rendering the latter ‘ habitaoion,' except In the case of (7), 
‘the dwellinge-place of the Lorde.* Ooverdale In the main 
follows Tindale. It is to be regretted that this distinction was 
obliterated in the later versions. 

iv. The underlying Conception of the 
Tabernacle - Sanctuary. — Nature and grada¬ 
tion of the Tnaterials employed in its construction .— 
In Ezekiel’s j^reat picture of the ideal Israel of the 
Restoration (Ezk 40ff.) ‘the ruling conception is 
that of J" dwelling in visible glory in his sanctuary 
in the midst of his people.’ TI10 prophet’s one aim 
is to help forward the realization of the earlier 
promise of J'’: ‘ My dwelling {mishkdn) shall be 
I with them, and I will be their God, and they shall 
! be my people * (37^). The same grand conception^ 
the same high ideal, took possession of the pnestly 
writers on whom Ezekiel’s mantle fell. The 
foundation on which rests the whole th^ratic 
structure of the Priestly Code is the provision of 

* The authors of the Oo^ord Hexateuch call attention to * the 
curious fact that in Ex 26-2718 the sanctuary is always called 
the “ dwelling” [misAJtdn], while in 28. 29 this name is replaced 
by the older term “ tent of meeting.” . . . The title “dwMllng** 
is, of course, freely used in the great repetition. Ex 86-40, but 
the main portions of the Priestly Law in Lemlcus ignore it* 
(U. 120, where see for suggested explanatlonX 
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a sanctuary, whicli in its fabric, in its personnel^ 
and in all its appointments, sliall be for future 
ages the ideal of a lit dwelling for J", the holy 
covenant God of the comnninity of Israel, once 
again restored to His favour. That this is the 
point of view from which to approacli our study 
of the tabernacle of the ])riestly writers is placed 
beyond question, not only by tlie characteristic 
designation of the tabernacle proper as the miskhan 
or dwelling (see above, § iii.), but by the express 
statement at the opening of the legislative section: 
* Let them make me a sanctuary, that I may dwell 
among them* (Ex 25**, cf. 29^). 

Such a dwelling could only be one reared in 
accordance witli the revealed will of J" Himself. 
Moses, accordingly—according to the representa¬ 
tion of 1’—is summoned to meet J" in the cloud 
that rested on the top of Mt. Sinai, soon after the 
arrival there of the children of Israel (Ex 24^®^*)• 
The command is given to summon the Israelites 
to make voluntary ollerings of the materials neces¬ 
sary for the construction of the sanctuary. A 
pattern or model of this dwelling and of all its 
lurniture is shown to Moses, who is at the same 
time instructed in every detail by J" Himself (Ex 
26i*» [P»] = [P-], cf. In the later 

strata of P Ave lind the call of Bezalel (so KV), 
the son of Uri, and his endowment by J" as con¬ 
structor-in-chief, assisted by OhoIiab(AV Aholiab), 
the son of Ahisamach (31^'b —35^-30^ 38“^*)• 

A list of the materials employed is succinctly 
given at the head of each section (25^^* = 35'“*'). 
Of these the three great metals of antiquity, 
bronze (see Brass), silver, and gold, are used in 
a signilicant gradation as we proceed from the 
outer court to the innermost sanctuary. Of the 
last-named, two varieties are employed—the ordi¬ 
nary gold of commerce, and a superior quality in 
which the pure metal was more completely sepa¬ 
rated from its native alloys, hence known as re¬ 
lined or ‘ pure ’ gold (n'ln^p a.nj). As to the technical 
treatment of the metals, we find various methods 
employed. They might be used in plain blocks or 
slabs, as for the oases of pillars and for the mercy- 
seat ; or they might bo beaten into plates (Nu 
17* [Ileb. 16*'“']) and sheets (Ex 39^) for tne sheath¬ 
ing of large surfaces, like the great altar, the 
frames (but see § vii. (d)), and most of the furni¬ 
ture. The most artistic work is the hammered 
or repoiissA work in gold, of which the cherubim 
and tlie candlesti(!k are examples.* 

The wood used throughout was that of the tree 
named 8hi(tah {AY * shittim wood,’ RV ‘ acacia 
wood’), now usually identified Avith the Acacia 
seyal or A, nilotica (see, further, Shittati). Its 
Avood is noted for its durability (cf. LXX render¬ 
ing fi/Xa Aarjirra). Wo come next to a graduated 
series of prod\icts of the loom. At the bottom of 
the scale we have the simple Mah (d|f>). This 
material has been variously identified with linen, 
cotton, and a mixture of both. The history of 
the textile fabrics of antiq^uity favours linen (see 
Linkx, and Billmann’s elaborate note, Exod,- 
LevitJ* 305 IF.). A superior quality of it Avas 
termed ‘ fine twined linen ’ c’k^), spun from 

yarn of which each thread Avas com])osed of many 
delicate strands. When dyed with the costly 
Phoonician dyes, both yarn and cloth received the 
names of the (Wes, ‘ nlue, purple, and scarlet’ 
(25^ etc.). The first two represent dilFerent shades 

* No account is taken here of the quantities of these metals 
provided for the tabernacle, for the passage Ex ^as long 

ago recogniaseil (Popper, Der bibl. JBericht ilher die 
1802) 08 a late insertion in a late context. This is evident from 
the one fact alone that the silver, which provided, inter alia^ for 
the sockets or l)ase8 at a talent each, is thought to be the pro¬ 
duce of the poll-tax of half a shekel, which was not instituted 
till some time alter the tabernacle hod been set up (cf. Nu li 
with Ex 401). 


of purple (see COLOURS), and may be conveniently 
rendered by ‘ violet * and ‘ purple * respectively. 
The spinning of the yarn Avas the Avork of the 
women, the weaving of it the Avork of the men 
(3520.88^ cf. 39 ^). Among the latter a clear dis¬ 
tinction is drawn between the ordinary weaver 
and the more artistic rdkeni and lidsheb, Avho re¬ 
present respectively the two forms of textile 
artistry practised from time immemorial in the 
East—embroiden^ and tapestry. The rdkem or 
embroiderer (so KV) received the Aveb, complete in 
warp and weft, from the loom, and Avorked his 
figures in colours upon it with the needle. The 
hdsheb (lit. ‘inventor,’ ‘ artist,’as 31 *; EV‘cun¬ 
ning workman’), on the other hand, worked at the 
loom, Aveavin" Avith ‘ violet, purple, and scarlet ’ 
yarn (cf. LX^ 28 ® tpyov vtpavrbv woiklXtov) his 
figures into tlie Avarp, and producing the tapestry 
for Avhich tlie East has always been famed. A 
gradation from without inAvards, similar to that 
111 the application of the metals, will meet us in 
the employment of these varied products of the 
loom. 

V. The general Arrangement and Sym¬ 
metry OF THE Sanctuary. —/’Ae Court of the 
Dwelling (Ex 27 ^’^® [P®] = 38 ‘'‘^® [I’“] ; cf. Josephus, 
Ant, Ilf. vi. 2 ).— Once again Ave must start from 
Ezekiel. For the realization of his great ideal, 
Ezekiel places his new temple in the centre of a 
square tract of country, 25,000 cubits in the 
side, ‘ a holy portion of the land ’ (Ezk 45'*^* 
48®*^*). Within this area is a still more sacred 
jirecinct, the property of the priests alone, Avho 
thus surround the temple on every side to guard 
it from possible profanation. The same idea of 
the unapproachable sanctity of the wilderness 
‘ dwelling ’ is emphasized by P through his Avell- 
knoAvn symmetrical arrangement of the camp 
of the Israelites. Around four sides of a huge 
8([uare the tents are pitched, three tribes on 
each side (Nu 2^®^* 10^®^*)* Within this square 
is another, the sides of which arc occupied by the 
priests and the three divisions of the Levites, 
the sons of Gershon, Kohath, and Merari (Nu 
323flr.) jjj t,ho centre of this second square, finally, 
Ave find the sacrcjd enclosure {riptvos) which con¬ 
stitutes the Avilderness sanctuary. This enclosure 
is the ^court of the dwelling* (j^sf'ipri i^frj 27^ 
aeXA r^s trfcyuT}?, atrium tabernaculi)^ a rectangular 
space, lying east and west, 100 cubits * in length 
by 50 in breadth (proportion 2 : l)—in other words, 
a space made up of tAvo squares, each 60 cubits in 
the side. At this point it Avill help us to over¬ 
come subsequent aitticultiea if Ave look more 
closely at the proportions of the sanctuary as a 
Avhole, as revealed by the accompanying diagram. 
Beginning with the eastern square Ave note as its 
most prominent feature the altar of burnt-oll’ering, 
lying ‘four square’ (5 cubits by 5) [►rcsurnably at 
the intersection of the diagonals. In the western 
square stands ‘ the dAvelling,* occupying three of 
the small plotted squares, of 10 cubits each Avay, 
its length being to its breadth in the proportion of 
3:1. Like the temples of Solomon and Ezekiel, 
it consists of tAvo parts, tlie outer and inner 
sanctuary, in the proportion of 2:1. The latter 
is the true sanctuary, the special abode of J", a 
perfect cube, as Ave shall afterwards see, each 
dimension one - half of the inner shrine of tlie 
Solomonic temple. It stands exactly in the 
centre of its square, while its own centre in turn 
is occupied hy the most sacred of all the objects 
in the sanctuary, the ark, the throne of J", the 
dimensions of which, Ave shall find, are 6x3x3 
half-cubits. These data are meanwhile sufficient 
to prove P’s love for ‘order, measure, number, 

* The length of Fs cubit is uncertain. For oonvenleno^ d 
reckoning it may be taken as 18 inches. 
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and system,* which has long been recogniz^ as 
one of his most prominent characteristics. From 
the first section oi Genesis onwards, with its 

arrangement by 10 and 7 and 3 (see art. Number, 
vol. iii. p. 665*), his genealogies, his chronology, 
his theory of the religious development of Israel, 


10 to 30 40 50 



PLAN OF TUB COURT OF THB TABERNAOLB. 

Scale ^ lnch=l cubit. 


are all constructed on a definite system.* Nowhere 
is this fondness for symmetry and proportion so 
evident as in the measurements of the tabernacle. 
Thrtty four, seven, ten, their parts and multiples^ 
dominate the whole (see further, § xiii.). The desire 
to preserve the proportion and ratio of certain parts 
ana measurements has led to awkwardness and 
even inconsistency in other parts—a fact which lies 
at the root of not a few of the difficulties that 
beset the path of those that attempt to construct 
the tabernacle from the data of the priestly writers. 

The court of the tabernacle is screened off from 
the rest of the encampment by five white curtains 
(D'Vi'D kllCCim) of ‘ fine twined linen * of the uniform 
height of 5 cubits, but of varying length. Those 
on the N. and S. long sides measure each 100 cubits, 
that on the W. 60, while the two remaining cur¬ 
tains of 16 cubits each screen ofi’ the E. side, one 
on either hand of the entrance to the court. The 
latter is a space of 20 cubits, which is closed by a 
hanging or portifere (iipj;) of the second grade of 
workmanship explained above, t.e. embroidered in 
colours on a white ground. All six hangings are 
suspended from pillars of the same height, standing 
on oases (pH, EV ‘ sockets *) of bronze. The shape 
and size ol these bases can only bo conjectured. 
Elsewhere in OT (Ca 6'*, Job 38®, and corrected 
text of Ezk 41“) is the base in the shape of a 
square plinth on which a pillar or an altar stands. 
So most probably in the case before us, the wooden 
pUlar l^ing sunk well into the plinth (so the 
Baraitha), which would thus be reckoned to the 
height of the pillar. The pillars were then kept 
in position by means of the usual ‘ cords *t or 

•Of. DJllmann, Num.-Josiia, 649f., who also considers P to 
have distingfuished four periods of the world’s history char¬ 
acterised by the decreasing length of human life in the propor¬ 
tion 8:4 :2:1. 

t These are first mentioned in P« (Sfii® * the pins of the courts 
and their cords/ 894^ etc.). 
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stays (Dno'O) fastened to pegs or ‘pins* (nhc^) of 
bronze stuck in the ground. This seems prefer¬ 
able to the view first suggested by Josephus that 
the bases ended in spikes ((rcw/wr^pes) like that by 
which the butt-end of a spear was stuck in the 
ground—a method scarcely in place in the sand 
of the desert. According to P* (38^^), the pillars 
had capitals (EV ‘chapiters’) overlaid with silver. 
Further, ‘ the hooks or pegs (o'q) of the pillars and 
their fillets (n'p^e^q) shall be of silver* (27'®'*, but 
38'® makes the latter only overlaid with silver). 
The word rendered ‘ fillet * probably signifies a 
band or necking of silver (Ew., Dill, et al,) at 
the base of the capital, rather than, as is more 
generally supposed, silver rods connecting the 
pillars. And this for three reasons : (1) only on 
this view is the phrase ‘filleted with silver* (27'’) 
intelligible; (2) no mention is made of any such 
connecting-rods in the minute directions for the 
transport of the tabernacle furniture (Nu 4); and 
(3) the screen and veil of the tabernacle proper 
(§ vii. (c)) were evidently attached to their pillars 
by hooks. 

At this point we encounter our first difficulty. 
How are the pillars placed, on what principle are 
they reckoned (27'®***) ? Ezekiel begins the de¬ 
scription of his outer court with the wall ‘ round 
about* (40®). P does likewise, only his curtain- 
wall is like a mathematical line, having length 
without breadth. It is as thougdi the writer were 
working from a ground-plan like our diagram. 
The periphery of the court measures 300 cubits. 
This and no more is the length of his six curtains. 
Not even in the case of the entrance portifere is 
allowance made for folds *—the first hint that we 
are dealing with an ideal, not an actual, construc¬ 
tion. The pillars must be thought of as standing 
inside the curtains, otherwise they would not 
belong to the sanctuary at all. The principle 
on which they are reckoned is clear. It is that 
one pillar, and one only, is assigned to every five 
cubits of curtain. Now, a curtain of 20 cubits’ 
length, like the entrance screen, requires not four, 
which is the number assigned to it, but five pillars ; 
and on the same principle each of the two smaller 
curtains on either side of it requires four pillars, 
not three, and so with the rest. But to have 
counted twenty-one pillars for the sides, eleven 
for the end curtain, and 5 -I- 4+ 4 for the front, 
would have spoiled the symmetry, and so the 
artificial metliod of the text is adopted. Counting 
four for the entrance, os on the diagram, and three 
for the curtain to the left (vv.'®*'‘), we proceed 
round the court, reckoning always from tne first 
corner pillar met with and counting no pillar 
twice. It is thus absurd to charge P with mis¬ 
calculation, as his latest commentator still does 
(Baentsch, in loc,). But the charge is the price 
paid for the determination to reckon the pillars on 
the E. side as only ten in all, arranged symmetri¬ 
cally as 3-1-4+ 3 (when there are realty eleven), and 
those of the N. and S. sides as multiples of ten. 

vi. The Furniture op the Court.—( a) The 
altar of burnt - offering, Ex 27'*®=38'*’ [LXX 
3g32-s4]—In centre of the court, as the sym¬ 

metry requires, stands ‘ the altar * (27' RV; for 
the significance of the article see § viii. (c)) of the 
sanctuai-y, also termed more precisely ‘ the altar 
of burnt-ofiering * (30“ 31® and oft.), and, from its 
api)earance, ‘ the altar of bronze,* AV ‘ brazen 
altar* (38®® 39®®), both sets of passages probably 
belonging to P*. ‘ Foursquare * it stands, 6 cubits 
in length and breadth, and 3 cubits in height, 
a hollow chest t of acacia wood sheathed with 

* JoBephug If quite wrongs, therefore, In speakiner of the curtaine 
han^inf? in a 'loose and flowing manner’ (/.e.X 

f Nothing in the text su^esta a mere four-sided frame to be 
filled with earth, as U usually supposed. 
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bronze* From the four corners rise the indis¬ 
pensable horns ‘of one piece with it* (RV), the 
form and significance of which have been much 
debated. From the representations of similar 
•horns* on Assyrian altars (see Perrot and 
Chipiez, Hist, of Art in Chaldea and Assyria^ 
i. 256 f.), they would appear to have been merely 
the prolongation upwards of the sides of the altar 
to a point, for a few inches at each corner. The 
horns of Ezekiel’s altar, e.g., form ^^th of the 
total hoigljt (see with Toy’s diagram in 

SHOT). The horns play an important part in 
the ritual of the priests* consecration (Ex 29'*), 
the sin oHering (Lv 4^*^), the Day of Atonement 
(16‘®), and elsewhere.* According to a later tra¬ 
dition, the ‘ beaten plates ’ of bronze for the 



ALTAR OF BURNT OFFKRINd. 


‘ covering of tlie altar * were made from the bronze 
censers of the rehellious company of Korah (Nu 
IQSSff.) Kound the altar, half-way between top 
and bottom, ran a projecting ‘ledge* (so RV for 
the obscure only 27® 38^; AV ‘ the compass,* 
etc.), attached to which and reaching to the 
ground was a grating (RV ; AV ‘grate,* which 
see) of bronze. The purpose of these two append¬ 
ages can only be conjectured (see the Comm, and 
works cited in the Literature for the numerous 
conjectures that have been put forward). Con¬ 
sidering the height of the altar, at least feet, 
one naturally supposes that the ledge was for the 
priests to stand upon during their ministrations 
at the altar, and in Lv 9‘^ we actually read of 
Aaron ‘ 8tepi)ing down * from the altar. Together 
with the grating, it may also have been a device 
to prevent the ashes, etc., from falling upon and 
dotiling the sacrificial blood, J"’s peculiar portion, 
which could still be dashed against the base of the 
altar through the wide meshes of the network. 
Four bronze rings were attached to the corners of 
the grating, pre.sumably where it met the ledge, 
to receive the poles for carrying the altar. Trie 
necessary utensils were also of bronze ; they com¬ 
prised shovels or rakes (O’y;) for collecting the 
ashes, pots (AV pans) for carrying them away, 
the large basins for catching the blood of the 
animals sacrificed, the flesh hooks or forks, and the 
fire-pans. The fire is to ‘ be kept burning upon 
the altar continually, it shall not go out * (Lv o'®), 
which hardly accords with the prescriptions of 
Lv V and Nu 4'*'’. 

The idea underlying this uninue structure — a 
hollow wooden chest with a tliin sheathing of 
bronze, little adapted, one would think, for the 
purpose it is to serve—is now generally recognized 
as having originated in the desire to construct a 
portable altar on the lines of tlie massive brazen 
altar of Solomon, which was itself a departure 
* For the spocial sanctity attaching to the horns see Altar 
(vol. 1. p, 77). It is open to grave doubt whether this wide- 
8|>rcad custom o( providing altars with these projections has 
anything to do with the ox or calf symbolism (see Oalf [GoldskJ, 
voi. i. p. 842), as Stade and others suppose. * Ilom' is rather a 
popular metaphor for the more correct of Esekiel (4182; 
cf. Josephus’ phrase yatvimt ni^rtuitTe), and tneir ultimate raison 
d*itrs is probably to be souffnt in the same primitive circle of 
thought as ascribed a special sanctity to the four corners of a 
robe (see Fringes, vol. ii. p. 09*). Another view is suggested by 
430 ^ Baentsch (Com. »n loc,). 


from the tnie Heb. tradition (Ex 20*^-)« The 
account of the making of this altar, which was 
one-fourth larger in cubic content than the whole 
tabernacle of P (2 Ch 4'), has now disappeared 
from the MT of 1 K 7, but was still read tnere by 
the Chronicler (f.c.), and references to it atill 
survive (1 K 8**- 9*®. 2 K 16'*'-). Its disappear- 

ance is easily accounted for by the fact that its 
construction appeared to a later age as quite un¬ 
necessary, since the ‘ tent of meeting * and all its 
vessels, including the bronze altar of this section, 
were considered to have been transferred by 
Solomon, along with the ark, to his new temple 
(1 K 8*; see Wellh. Proleg, [Eng. tr.] 44 ; Stade, 
ZATW iii. l51 = Akad. Meden, 164; and the 
CommO* 

(b) The LaYcr (Ex 30'’’*', cf. 38® [LXX 38*®]).— 
Between the altar above described and the taber¬ 
nacle stood the laver of bronze (nVp, XovriJ/)), to the 
description of which only a few words are de¬ 
voted, and these few are found not in the main 
body of P, but in a section (30. 31) bearin^j 
internal evidence of a later origin (see § ii., and 
more fully § viii. (c)). Beyond the fact that it was 
a large basin of bronze, and stood upon a base of 
the same material, we know nothing of its w’ork- 
manship or ornamentation. It served to hold the 
water required for the ablutions of the priests 
in the course of their ministrations, and is fre¬ 
quently mentioned in the secondary strata of the 
priestly legislation (30*® 31* etc.; it is omitted, how¬ 
ever, from the directions for the march in Nu 4). 
A curious tradition grew up at some still later 
period, to the efl’ect that the laver was made of the 
bronze ‘ mirrors of the serving-women which served 
at the door of the tent of meeting * (.38®, cf. 1 S 2**). 
The latter, needless to say, was not yet in exist¬ 
ence. The temple of Solomon had ten lavers of 
elaborate construction (see Layer), the second 
temple ajiparently had only one (Sir 60®). 

vii. The Tabernacle PROPER— (a) The Curtaini 
of the Dwelling and the Tent, the outer coYerings 
(Ex 26'-'*=36^''* [LXX 37']; Jos. Ant. ill. vi. 4 
[ed. Nieso, § 1.30 ft’.]).—Probably no section of the 
OT of equal length is responsible for so large a 
number of divergent interpretations as the chaj^ters 
now before us. It is clearly impossible within the 
limits of this article to refer to more than a very 
few of these interpretations, even of those asso¬ 
ciated with scholars of repute. What follows is 
the result of an independent study of the original 
in the light of the recognized principles under¬ 
lying the scheme of the wilderness sanctuary os 
conceived by the priestly writers (see § iv.). 
Fuller justitication of the writer’s position with 
regard to the many matters of controversy that 
emerge will be found in his commentary on 
Exoatis (Internat. Crit. series). 

Now, on the very threshold of our study of 
Ex 26, we meet with a clear statement, the far- 
reaching significance of which has been overlooked 
by most of those who have written on this sub¬ 
ject, It is contained in these few words: ‘Thou 
shalt make the dwelling(Jp^f^p, EV ‘ tabernacle*) of 
ten curtains* (26'). To this fact we must hold 
fast through all our discussion as to the measure¬ 
ments and arrangements of the tabernacle. It is 
the curtains, not the so-called ‘ boards,' that con¬ 
stitute tha dwelling of J". The full bearing of 
this fact will appear as we proceed. The walls of 
the true dwelling, then, are to consist, on three 
sides at least, of ten curtains of beautiful Oriental 
tapestry, full of figures of the mystic cherubim, 
woven in colours of the richest dyes, violet, purple, 
and scarlet (see § iv.). The curtains form, as it 
were, the throne-room of J". It is therefore ap¬ 
propriate that the mysterious beings that minister 
around His heavenly throne Bhould be represented 
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in J'^B presence-chamber upon earth (see, further, 
§ ix. for cherubim upon the mercy-seat). The 
curtains measure each 28 x 4 cubits (7 ; 1), and are 
sewed together in two sets of five. Along one 
lone side of either set are sewed fifty loops (nkp^) 
made of violet thread. By means of an equal 
number of gold clasps (o'P' 79 , liV; AV ‘ taches *) the 
two hangings are coupled together to form one 
large covering, 40 (4 x 10) cubits in length by 28 c. 
in breadth, for * the dwelling shall be one * (26®). 

For a tent {hm) over the dwelling (v.^), eleven 
curtains are to be woven of material usually em¬ 
ployed for the Eastern tent (see Curtains), viz. 
goats’ hair, and, to ensure that the dwelling shall 
be completely covered by them, they are each to 
be 30 cubits in len^h by 4 in breadtn. These are 
to be sewed together to form two sets of five and 
six curtains respectively, coupled together as before 
by loops and clasps; the latter, in this case, of 
bronze, and forming one largo surface (44x30 
cubits), that the tent also *may bo one* (v.^^). 
Thus far there is no difficulty such as emerges in 
the verses (v.^^*-) that follow, and will be considered 
later (§ vii. (c)). 

As the dwelling is to be covered by the tent, so 
the tent in its turn is to receive two protecting 
coverings, tlie dimensions of which are not given. 
Immediately above it is to be a covering of ‘rams’ 
skins dyed red ’ iipvdpoSapu/^m). The dye 

employed is not the costly Phoenician scarlet or 
crimson dye previously met with (obtained from 
the coccus ilicLs, see Colours, vol. i. p. 457 f.), but, 
as the Cr. rendering suggests, madder {^pv6p65apovt 
ruhia tinctorin)^ a vegetable dye.* The outermost 
covering is formed of the sains of an obscure 
animal (ts^nj?, AV ‘badger,’ RV ‘seal,’ KVm ‘por¬ 
poise ’), now most frequently identified with the 
dugong, a seal-like mammal found in the Red Sea 
(see note with illustration in Toy’s ‘Ezekiel’ 
[SBOT], p. 124). 

At this point in P’s statement, one naturally 
expects him to proceed to give directions for the 
pitching of this fourfold tent and for the prepara¬ 
tion of the necessary poles, ropes, and pegs. 
There is thus every a prxori probaoility in favour 
of the theory of the tabernacle associated in this 
country with the name of Mr. Fergusson, that 
the four sets of coverings now described were in 
reality intended by the author to be suspended 
by moans of a ri(lge*pole or otherwise over the 
w'ooden frame'vvork about to be described. But 
it is inconceivable that so radical a part of the 
construction as the provision of a ridge-pole and 
its accompaniments should have been passed over 
in silence in the text of P. (For this theory see 
Fergusson’s art. ‘Temple* in Smith’s DB % the 
Speaker's Commentary, L 374 IF. ; more recently, 
and in greatest detail, by Schick, Die Stiftshutte, 
der Tempel, etc.). On the contrary. P’s wilderness 
sanctuary is to combine with certain features of 
a nomad*^s tent others suggestive or reminiscent 
of the temples of a sessile population. In short, 
as Josephus puts it, the finished structure is to 
‘dilFer in no respect from a movable and ambu¬ 
latory temple’ (Ant ill. vi. 1 [Niese, § 103]). 

(b) The wooden framework of the Dwelling (Ex 
2610-80 = 3620-84 38'8-«]; Jos. Anf. f.c. lie AT.). 

—The right understanding of this important part 
of the dwelling, by which it is to be transformed 
into a portable temple, depends on our interpreta¬ 
tion of the opening verses of the section (w.“"”). 
Literally rendered Uiey run thus : ‘ And thou shalt 
make the kerdshimi for the dwelling of acacia 

* The Heb. name of this dye Is frequent In the Miahna. 
In OT it occurs only as a proper name, e.q. the minor judge, 
Tolah ben Puah (Scarlet, the son of Madder 1 Jg IQi). 

t EV 'boards’; LXX rruX#/, Jos. and Phuo boths 

♦pillars.* 


'wood, standing up —10 cubits the length of the 
single * keresh, ana a cubit and a half the breadth 
of the single Ic^resh — 2 ydddthf for the single 
keresh, m^ulldhdtht to each other.’ Here every¬ 
thing depends on the three more or less obscure 
technical terms of the Heb. arts and crafts given 
in transliteration. The true exegetical tradition, 
we are convinced, had been lost, as was the case 
with the still more complicated description of 
Solomon’s brazen lavers (1 K until the key 
was discovered by Stade and published in his clas¬ 
sical essay (Z.4 TIP iii. (1883) 129ff. = AA^<f. Reden, 
145 fF., corrected in details ZATW xxi. (1901) 
145 f!.). The Jewish tradition, as we find it first 
in Josephus (f.c.) and in the Baraitha, has held 
the field to the present day. According to these 
authorities the Mrdshtm w'ere great columns or 
beams of wood 15 ft. high, 2 ft. 3 in. wide, and—by a 
calculation to be tested in due time —1 ft. 6 in. 
thick, t.s. 10 X 14 X 1 cubits. The yddOth were pins 
or tenons (Jos. o-rp 60 iy 7 cs, ‘pivots’) by wdiich the 
beams were inserted into mortices in the silver 
sockets or bases. Forty-eight of these beams were 
placed side by side to form the three walls (S.W. 
and N.) of the tabernacle, the eastern end or 
entrance being formed by a screen (for details and 
reff. see below). This interpretation, with numer¬ 
ous modifications in detail, particularly as regards 
the thickness of the so-called ‘ boards,’ § has been 
adopted by every previous writer without excep¬ 
tion. 

We now proceed to test the value of this tradi¬ 
tion. The avowed intention of P, it is admitted 
on all hands, is to construct ‘ a movable and am¬ 
bulatory temple* for the desert marches. Could 
anything be more absurd than to begin by con¬ 
structing enormous logs of wood, each with a 
cubic content—on the most usual computation of 1 
cubit of thickness — of about 50 cubic feet, each 
weighing, according to a recent calculation (Bro'wn, 
The Tabernacle'^, 1899, 275), close upon 1 ton, and 
out of all proportion to the weight they would 
have to bear? And this quite apart from the open 
question of the possibility of ootaining beams of 
such dimensions from the acacia tree of Arabia. |I 
Further, how is the fact that the tapestry curtains 
with their cherubim figures are always called ‘ the 
dwelling* to be reconciled wdth the traditional 
theory that they were completely hidden from 
view, except on the roof, by the intervention of 
the wooden w alls ? This difficulty has been felt 
by several writers, w'ho have sought to avoid it by 
hanging tliese curtains inside tlie boards as a lining, 
thereby doing violence to the clear intention of the 
text (see below). These considerations by no means 
exhaust the difficulties presented by the current 
conception of the tabernacle, as may be seen on 
any page of the commentaries and special mono- 
graptis cited in the Literature at the end of this 
article. 

The way is now clear for a fresh examination of 
the technical terms of The first of the three 

is practically confined to P’s account of the 
tabernacle, for its only other occurrence (Ezk 27®) 
requires light from our passages rather than throws 
light upon them. The Gr. translators hod no clear 
idea of what the word meant, and w'ere content to 
render throughout by srOXoi, ‘ pillars,’ a rendering 

♦ So LXX, Pesh. etc. 

f EV 'tenons'; LXX Joints or arms,*but else¬ 

where ‘ sides.' 

J RV ‘Joined'; LXX ktrnriirr»>rM as in vfi for 

§ The familiar rendering: * boards,’ adopted by Tindale, goef 
back to Jerome, who thought of the tabtUcB, of which the 
Roman tabemaoula were frequently constructed, and from 
which, indeed, the name is derived. 

n No use is here made of the argument from Nu 7^ compared 
with S86, /our waggons, each drawn by a pair of oxen, for the 
transport of the * t^ards,' bases, pillars, etc., as these pMSSges 
are probably from a different hand from Ex 2^ 
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current text of the LXX responsible for a grave mis¬ 
interpretation of this verse, 
by prefixing ‘and thou shalt 
make’ to tlie original text 
(but AF omit Kal Troti^o-ets), 

In reality we have here the 
continuation of v.^®, from 
which it is separated merely 
by a parenthesis, as trans¬ 
lated above. The yCiduth 
are thus seen not to be some¬ 
thing additional to the 
kcresh, but to constitute its 
inain component parts (as 
indeed may underlie the Gr. 
rendering fiipri in vv.'®* ** 
and elsewhere). What then 
is the signiiication of n; as 
a technical term in the con¬ 
structive arts ? In 1 K 10*® 

= 2 Ch 9^® ydddth denotes 
the ‘ arms * of Solomon’s 
throne, of which dyKQues is 
the technically correct equi¬ 
valent (2 Chron. l.c.^see illus¬ 
tration of chair with arms 
bent at right angles in Rich, 

Diet, of A ntiq. s. * Ancon ’). 

In 1 K 7®®’ “—as Stado {ll.ee.) 
has conclusively proved from 
extant ancient models—ya- 
ddth is the technical name 
for the stays or supports (E V 
‘ axle trees ’) underneath the 
body or framework of the 
laver (illustrs. ZATW, 1901, 

152, 167), as also for the 
similar stays projecting from 
the top of the frame and 
supporting the stand of the 
basin (cf. Laver, vol. iii. 
p. 64 “). Technically, there¬ 
fore, like our own ‘arm,’ 
and the classical dyK^v and 
ancon, may denote any 
arm-like structural element, 
whether straight or bent, 
especially if occurring in 
pairs. This result is streng- 
thened by the phrase that 
follows, .Vk 

(v.i^ cf. 36 -“ and the various 
renderings in AV and KV). 

Here again the description 
of the javers comes to our 
aid (IK 7^), for the 
cognate term there em¬ 
ployed with which cf. 

the rounds or 
rungs of a ladder in later 
Heb.) is now universally understood to mean the 
cross-rails joining the uprights of the frame of the 
laver. It seems evident, therefore, that the Izeresh 
of 1* must be a frame of wood, such as builders in 
all countries have employed in the construction of 
light walls (see Blumner, Technologic, etc. iii. 151, 
for the paries craticius with its arrectarii and 
transveraarii ; cf. our own brick-nogged partitions 
with their timber * quarters ’). This sense suits 
Ezk 27* admirably : * thy panels are of ivory inlaid 
in boxwood * (see illustr. in Toy, SHOT 150). We 
may now tr. thus, taking the parenthesis 

last: ' And thou shalt make the frames for the 
dwelling of acacia woo<l, standing up, two uprights 
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for each frame, joined to each other by cross-rails 

la I * ■ ‘ 


—10 cubits the height and a cubit and a half the 
breadth of the single frame.’ We now see how it 
is that a writer so fond of measurements as P has 
omitted to gi ve the third dimension: a frame has, 
strictly speaking, no thickness ! * 

The frames, according to our present text, are to 
be overlaid with gold; but the position of this 
instruction (v.“) after the other instructions for the 
frames have been completed (contrast 25^^* ^ 3(^), 
the variant tradition of the Gr. of 38^®^* {irepLrip- 
ydpuxrev, ‘overlaid with silver’), the late origin of 
the kindred sections in 1 K 6 f. (see Temple), and 
other considerations, all make it very probable that 
we have here an addition to the original text, l^th 
as regards the frame and bars, and the pillars. 
Like the pillars of the court, the uprights of the 
framework are to be sunk in bases of solid silver,— 
the reason for two bases to each frame being now 
for the first time apparent,—regarding the shape 
and sizef of which we are equally dependent on 
conjecture. For reasons that will appear in the 
next section, we may think of them as s(^uare 
plinths, J cubit in the side and a cubit in height, 
forming a continuous foundation wall round the 
dwelling, with the uprights sunk well down so 
that the height of the framework was not materi¬ 
ally added to. 

To provide the necessary rigidity for the frames, 
the simple device is adopted of running five wooden 
bars along the three sides, passing through rings 
attached to the woodwork of the frames. Much 
needless discussion has been raised over the ex¬ 
pression ‘ the middle bar in the midst of the boards’ 
(v.“), which has been taken by various writers to 
mean that the middle bar of the five is intended to 

E ass from end to end through a hole pierced in the 
eart of the massive ‘ boards ’ of the traditional 
theory (see diagrams of Riggenbach, Brown, etc.). 
But tne phrase is merely an epithet, after P’s well- 
known manner, explanatory of the bar in question, 
the distinguishing feature of which is that it runs 
along the whole length of its side, north, west, 
south, as the case may be, in contr^istinction to 
the remaining four, which we may presume run 
only half-way along—one pair at the top, the other 
pair at the bottom of the frames. This arrange¬ 
ment of the bars suggests that the frames were 
provided with three cross-rails—one at the top, 
rounded like the ends of the uprights to avoid 
injury to the curtains, another in the middle, and 
a third immediately above the bases. We tlius 
obtain a double row of panels right round the 
dwelling (see the accompanying illustration with 
drawings to scale from a specially prepared model). 

The diificulties of this section, however, are not 
yet exhausted. We have still to grapple with the 
problem of the arrangement of the frames, and in 
particular with the much debated vv.®**^-, before we 
can proceed to discuss the manner in which the 
curtains were utilized. The discussion of the 
former problem may best start from the data of 
26”, from which we learn that the veil dividing the 
dwelling into two parts (see next section) is to be 
hung 20 cubits, the width of 5 curtains, from the 
front of the dwelling. Now, the admitted symme¬ 
try of the whole sanctuary requires us to infer that 
the area of the outer sanctuary is intended to 
measure 20 x 10 cubits, and that of the inner sane- 

* We may thuB claim to have solved what our latest oommen- 
tator has termed Fs * secret* with regard to v.i7 (Baentsch, in 


pieces raortrsed together 
by means of the yaddth {HWB\ art. * Stiftshiitte,* 1670 f.). 
Jerome’s Interpretation is evidently borrowed from the Rabbis, 
some of whom thought that the ydddlh Joined one board to 
another (Flesch, Baraijtha, 61 f.). 
t The oldest, but erroneous, conjecture on this i 
(} iv fo< 


has been already dealt with ( 


footnote, p 656] 


^j^lnt (Ex ZSn) 
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tuary 10 x 10 cubits, the measurements in both 
cases being exactly half those of the corresponding 
parts of the temples of Solomon and Ezekiel (see 
Temple). With this agrees the direction of the 
text, that twenty frames, each IJ cubits wide, are 
required for the two long sides, and six for the 
shorter west side Now, an easy cal¬ 

culation shows that since the total area of the 
dwelling from curtain to curtain is 30 x 10 cubits, 
and inside width of the sliort side is only 9 cubits 
(lix6), we must allow half a cubit (9 in.) for the 
thickness of the woodwork of eitiier of the long 
sides. This would allow 6 in. (two handbreadths) 
for the thickness of the uprights of the framework 
and 3 in. (one handbreadth) lor that of the bars. 

The assumption of the majority of previous writers, from the 
Baraitha to Baentsch, that the moasureinent, 80 x 10 cubits, 
gives the clear inside area of the tabernacle as formed by the 
wooden * boards,* implying on the cubit of thickness theory (see 
above) an outside measurement of 81x12 cubits, falls to the 
ground if the view hero advocated of the true nature of the 
"boards' is accepted. But, even with the traditional interpre¬ 
tation. the theory of inside measurements is absolutely inad¬ 
missible. (1) The true walls of P's dwelling are, as wo have 
already emphasized, the tapestry curtains, precisely as the 
linen hangings are the walls of the court (§ v.). The frame¬ 
work here takes the place of the pillars round the court, and, 


fore one of the projecting bastions (2 Ch 26®, Neh 
3*^) which guarded the wall at important changes 
in its course. We conclude from these data that 5ie 
word in the passage before us must denote some¬ 
thing of the nature of a projecting buttress at the 
two western comers of the wooden framework. 

has been the despair of many generations of 
students, and is almost certainly corrupt. If with 
most modern scholars we read o’Ch (twins) in both 
clauses, it seems to imply that these corner frames 
shall be made ‘ double,^ i.e. consist of two ordinary 
frames braced together for the sake of strength ; 
further, that each is intended to form a buttress 
sloping upwards and terminating short of the top of 
the framework, at * tbofirst’ or topmost ‘ring’ (see 
ItVm), that is, underneath the top bar of tlie west 
side (see illustration). In any case, three purixises 
are apparently served by these corner buttresses. 
They supply additional strength at the two weakest 
parts of the framework—the points of meeting of 
the two long walls with the west wall; they take 
up the folds of the curtains at these two corners, 
and—we do not hesitate to add—they raise the 
number of the frames to a multiple of four (48, so 
many were the pillars in Solomon’s temple accord- 



Modkl of tub Tahku>a( i.b m per^pet;uve with iho two uppermost coverings removed, showing the 
framework covered by the tapestry curtains aa with the cherubim figures, the goats’ hair 
curtains of * the tent’ one of the corner frames c, the bars ddd, the veil s, and the screen/. 


like these, must be treated as une miantiU ntgligeabls where 
proportions are concerned. (2) All B’s other measurements 
are outside measurements, as in the altar of burnt-ofTeringj the 
ark, etc. (3) Only on the supposition that the entire fabric of 
the tabernacle covered a space 3U x 10 cubits is the true propor¬ 
tion (3 ; 1) of the structure and the complete symmetry of the 
western square maintained. It is absolutely necessary from P’s 
standpoint that the perfect cube of the Most Holy Place shall be 
entirely contained within the centre square of its own court 
(see diagram). With an inside area of 30 x 10, reiiuiring on 
the traditional hypothesis an outside measurement of 31x12, 
the symmetry of the whole sanctuary is ruined. 

We are now prepared to take up the problem of 
the two frames described with tantalizing ob¬ 
scurity in the dilhcult verses These two 

frames are expres.sly stated to be ‘ for the nykpp f 
of the dwelling in the hinder part.* What, now, 
is the meaning of this rare word? The key, we 
believe, will be found in Ezekiel’s presumably 
technical use of it to denote the projecting corners, 
popularly known as ‘ horns,* of his altar of shew- 
oreod (41®, see for these § vi. above; and cf., 
besides the Assyrian altars, the plan of a Phm- 
nician sanctuary in Pietscliinann’s Geschichte der 
Fhotnizicr, 200 f.). It is used by later writers to 
indicate a part of the wall of Jerusalem akin to, 
yet distinct from, nj? ‘ a corner,’ apparently there- 

* For the extraordinary number of g^iesses that have been 
hazarded as to the meaning of these verses, see, besides the 
Comm., the text and diagrams of Rlggenbach, Schick, and 
Brown. 

f To be pointed so, with most modems, for of MT. 


ing to the Gr. of 1 K 7"), and the number of the 
bases required for the dwelling to a multiple of 
ten (100, see next section). 

(c) The arrangement of the Curtains of the 
Dwelling and the Tent. The divisions of the 
Dwelling. The Screen and the Veil (Ex 26®* 
31-33.3«f. parallels).—In the secondary stratum 

of P (40^’**^) we read how ‘the tabernacle was 
reared up ’ by Mo.ses. First he put down its bases, 
then ho placed its frames, put in its bars, and 
‘ reared up its pillars.* Thereafter ‘ he spread the 
tent over the dwelling, and placed the covering 
of the tent above upon it.’ Here the tapestry ana 
hair curtains are strangely enough togetner named 
‘ the tent,’ and the two outer coverings similarly 
taken as one.* Now it is worth noting (1) that 
Moses is said to have * spread ’ the curtains over 
the dwelling, the same word (knp) being used as is 
employed or wrtyping up the sacred furniture for 
transport (Nu 4®^* § xi.); and (2) that neither here 
nor elsewhere is the ordinary word for erecting 
or pitching a tent (np^) applied to the tabernacle, 
as it is to the old ‘ tent of meeting ’ (33^) and to 
David’s tent for the ark (2 S see § i.). This 
fact of itself tells against the view, noted above, 
that the curtains were stretched tent-wise above 
the dwelling, and in favour of the usual concep- 

* The author of this section (P«), however, may not have bad 
Ex 25 f. before him in quite the same form as ws now have it 
(see I iii. aboveX 
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tion, that they were spread over the framework 
‘ as a pall is tnrown over a coffin.* The tapestry 
curtains measuring 40 cubits from front to bacic 
and 28 cubits across (§ vii. (a)) thus constitute the 
dwelling, the centre portion (30 x 10 cubits) forming 
the root and the remainder the three sides. On 
the long sides it hung down 9 cubits till it met, as 
we may conjecture, the silver bases of the frame¬ 
work, which made up the remaining cubit (so the 
authorities of the Baraitha (Flesch, 50); cf. Philo, 
op, cit, ii. 148, who no doubt gives the true reason 
of the vacant cubit, * that the curtain might not 
be dragged,* and Jos. Ant, III. vi. 4 [Niose, 
§ 130]). At the back, however, where 10 cubits 
(40-30) were left over, the last cubit would have 
to be folded along the projecting base, one of the 
results of requiring the total length to be another 
multiple of ten (40 cubits instead of 39). A 
striking conlirmation of the signification here 
assigned to the kerdshim is now brought to light. 
Instead of nearly two-thirds of the ‘ all-beautiful 
and most holy curtain* {Tr6.yKa\ov Kal Upoirp^irh 
V<f>a(rfia, Philo, J.c.) being hidden from view by the 
so-called ‘ boards,* the whole extent of the curtain 
is now disclosed, with, we may fairly conjecture, 
a double row of the mystic inwoven cherubim 
tilling the panels of the framework, just as they 
filled the wainscot panels with which the temples 
of Solomon and EzoKiel were lined (1 K 6^^-, Rzk 
4 li 8 tr.j ♦ q’jjg view of Ihihr, Neumann, Keil, Hol- 
zinger, and others (see Literature), that these 
curtains were suspended, by some method un¬ 
known to the text, inside the framework,—in their 
case the gold-sheathed walls,—has been already 
disposed of (vii. (6)). 

Over the tapestry curtain was spread in like 
manner the curtain of goats* hair, the * tent * of 
P». Our present text (vv.** **), however, presents 
an insurmountable difficulty in the arrangement 
of these curtains. To cover the dwelling, and that 
completely, they required to be only 40 x 30 cubits. 
But even when the sixth curtain of the one set is 
doubled, as required by v.®, a total length of 42 
cubits remains. The explanation usually given, 
which indeed is required by v.^®, is that ‘ the half 
curtain that remaineth ’must have been stretched 
out by ropes and pegs behind the dwelling ; an 
assumption which is at variance with the arrange¬ 
ment at the other sides, and which leaves tne 
sacred tajiestry curtain exposed to view. The 
only remedy is to regard as a gloss, as Hol- 
zinger does {Kurzer lidcom, in loc,), from the pen 
of a reader who misunderstood v.®^ Taken by 
itself, this half-verse plainly directs that the sixth 
curtain shall be doubled *in the forefront of the 
dwelling *; that is, not, as Dillm. and other com¬ 
mentators maintain, laid double across the easter- 
raost tapestry half-curtain, but—as already advo¬ 
cated in the Baraitha, p. 58—hanging doubled 
over the edge of the latter, covering the pillars at 
the door or the tabernacle and entirely excluding 
the light of day. This secures that tne dwelling 
shall be in perfect darkness. This is not secured 
on the ordinary supposition that the edges of both 
curtains were flush with each other, for the screen 
could not possibly be so adjusted as to completely 
exclude the light. The objection, of which so 
much is made by Kiggenbacli, etc., that the 
joinings of the two sets of curtains would thus 
coincide and moisture be admitted, is utterly 
invalid Mdien we recall the two heavy and im¬ 
pervious coverings that overlay the two inner 
sets of curtains. In this way, then, we find 
that the goats* hair curtains exactly fitted the 
dwelling on all three sides, covering the tapestry 
and the bases as well, and, in Josephus* words, 
* extending loosely to the ground.* They were 
* See illustration. 


doubtless fixed thereto by means of the bronze pins 
of the dwelling (27^* P«, which makes no mention 
of cords), precisely as the Kiswa or covering of the 
Kaaba at Mecca is secured by metal rings at the 
base of the latter (Hughes, Diet, of Islam, s.v.),^ 

Two items still remain to complete the fabric of 
the dwelling, viz. the screen and the veil. The 
former (^pi?, RV ‘screen,* AV ‘hanging*) was a 
portibre of the same material as the portiere of the 
court, closing the dwelling on the east side. It 
was hung by means of gold hooks or pegs from 
five pillars of acacia wood standing on bases of 
bronze (26®®** 36®^** [LXX 37®**]), a detail which 
marks them out as pertaining to the court rather 
than to the dwelling, the bases of which are of 
silver. Like the rest of the woodwork, they were 
probably left unadorned in the original text, for 
the text of P* (36“, cf. Gr. of 26®’) speaks only of 
the capitals being overlaid with gold, a later hand, 
as in 1 K 6 f., heightening the magnificence of the 
tabernacle by sheatJiing tlie whole pillars (26®’). 

At a distance of 20 cubits f from the entrance 
screen was hung another of the same beautiful 
tapestry as the curtains (v.*'), depending from four 
pillars * overlaid with gold,* and standing, like the 
framework, on bases of silver (v.®=^). This second 
screen is termed the pdrdJceth AV ‘ vail,* 

RV ‘ veil *; LXX Karairtraa/xa, cf. He 9* ‘ the 
second veil * as distinguished from the veil or 
screen just mentioned). By means of ‘the veil* 
the dwelling was divided into two parts, the 
larger twice the area of the smaller (2:1). The 
former is termed by the priestly writers ‘ the holy 
place * (E^nKJn 26®* and oft.); the latter receives the 
name best rendered idiomatically ‘ the 

most holy place,* also literally ‘ the holy of 
holies,*§ in LXX rb dyioi* and rd dyiov (or rh dyia) 
TLjp ayUap, These names first came into use in 
priestly circles in the Exile. The corresponding 
parts of Solomon’s temple were known as the 
Mkdl or temple proner (1 K 6* RVm), and the 
dibtr ‘oracle,^ v.'®).|| The former is retained 
by Ezekiel, while the latter is discarded and the 
‘most holy place* substituted (4P, but also ‘holy 
place,* V.®*). P by his nomenclature stamps his 
sanctuary still further with the attribute oi holi¬ 
ness in an ascending scale as we approach the 
presence of J". 

viii. The Furniture of the Holy Place.— 
(a) The Table of Bhowbread (Ex 26®»'*® = 37'®’’® 
[LXX 38®"^®]; Jos, Ant, HI. vi, 6).—This section is 
intended merely to supplement the art. Shkw- 
BREAD by giving the barest details regarding the 
‘ presence-table * (o'^pC! see § i.) of the 

priestly writers. 

Our understand intf of this section is materially assisted by 
the representation of the table of Herod’s temple, which may 
still be seen on the Arch of Titus at Rome. Careful measure¬ 
ments were taken and drawings made both of the table and of 
the candlestick (see next section) by friends of Adrian Reland in 
1710-11, at a time when the sculptures were less dilapUlated 
than at present. These were publiHhed by him in his work, 
Z>s spoliU Teinpli Ilierogolymiiani, etc., 1710. 

The material was acacia wood, overlaid like the 
ark with pure gold. The sheathing of these two 

* The arrangement of the Kiswa, indeed, affords a striking 
analoj^y to that of the curtains of the tabernacle. 

f This follows from the fact that the veil is to hang directly 
under the gokl chwps Joining the two sets of tapestry curtains, 
and therefore 6 times 4 cubits (the breadth of the individual 
curtain) from the front of the dwelling (v.^). The importance 
of this datum for the dimensions of the tabernacle has already 
been pointed out. 

I Tnis word has an interesting affinity with the Assyrian word 
parakku, the innermost shrine or ‘ holy of holies' of the Baby¬ 
lonian temples in which stood the statue of the patron deity. 

5 The usage of Lv 10 is peculiar to itself. The * holy place ’ of 
P is here curiously * the tent of meeting* (v.i« etc.); the * most 
holy place* is named simply ‘the holy place* (w.*-W etc.X 
shortened from * the holy piaoe within tne veil' (y.®). 

|j The presence of the term ‘ most holy plaoe^ in 1 K 01® etc. 
is now recognized as due to post-exilic glossators. 
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Aacred articles of the cultus and of the later altar 
of incense (§ viii. (c)) is quite in place, and stands 
on quite a aitterent footing from the sheathing of 
such secondary parts of the fabric as the frame¬ 
work and the pillars at the entrance, the originality 
of which we saw reason to question. The height 
of the table was that of tlie ark, IJ cubits, its 
length and breadth 2 cubits and 1 cubit respec- 
tivSy. The massive top—in the Roman sculpture 
6 in. thick—was decorated with a zcr (it, Av and 
RV ‘crown,* RVm ‘rim or moulding’) of gold. 
The precise nature of this ornament, which is also 
prescribed for the ark (v.^^) and the altar of incense 
(30*), is unknown. That it was some species of 
moulding may be regarded as fairly certain. The 
Gr. translators render variously by aT€<p&vri^ whence 
the Vulg. corona and our ‘crown*; by icv/Adrta 
ffTpeirrd ; or by a combination of both. Tlie 
authors of the aivergent Gr. text of 35-40 omit this 
ornament altogether (LXX 38^®^’)' The phrase 
KvjxdTia (rrpevrd suggests a cable moulding, as ex¬ 
plained by pseudo-Aristeas {Epist. ad Phuocratem^ 
ed. Wentlland, § 68, ‘ worked in relief in the form 
of ropes’), which also suits Josephus* description 
( t 6 i5a(f>ot fKiKot [a spiral], l.c. § 140). On the other 
hand, the same phrase is used in architecture of 
an ogee moulding, and this is certainly the nature 
of the ornament on the table of the Arch of Titus 
(see Reland, op. cit, 73 IF., and plate of mouldings 
opp. p. 76). In any case, both the sides and ends 
of the massive top were separately decorated by 
a solid gold moulding, which gave them the appear¬ 
ance of four panels sunk into the table (Reland, 
ut sup.^ and cf. Jos. § 140, KoiXaLverai di Kad* (Ka<r^ 
TOP wXevpdp, K.T.X ,). The legs, according to Josephus, 
were square in the upper and rounded in the lower 
half, terminating in claws, a statement confirmed 
by the sculpture and by the analogy of the domestic 
art of the ancients. They were connected by a 
binding rail (n-j^p, EV ‘border’) ‘of an hand- 
breadth round about* (v.*®), also ornamented with 
a cable or an ogee moulding. It doubtless marked 
the transition from the square to the round portions 
of the legs. The broken ends of this rail are still 
visible on the arch with a pair of trumpets leaning 
against them (illustr. under Music, vol. iii. p. 462). 
At its four corners four gold rings were attached, 
through which, and parallel to the sides, the two 
poles or staves were passed by means of which the 
table was moved from place to place. 

For the service of the table a number of gold 
vessels (cf. Reland, op. cit. 96-122), presumably of 
hammered or repoussi work, were provided. These 
comprised, in our RV rendering, ‘dishes, spoons, 
flagons, and bowls to pour out withal* (v.*®, cf. 
AV). The ‘ dishes * were the flat salvers or chargors 
on which the loaves of the presence-bread were 
conveyed to, or in which they were placed upon, 
the table, or both together. The ‘spoons’ were 
rather the cups containing the frankincense (LXX 
rdt 0vt(Tfcas) which entered into this part of the 
ritual (Lv 24^), two of which were still visible in 
Reland^s day. The ‘flagons’* were the larger, 
the ‘ bowls ’ the smaller vessels (<nrop3€?a xal xi/a(?oi) 
for the wine, which we must suppose also entered 
into the ritual of the shewbread. The silence of 
the OT on this point led the Jewish doctors to 
give novel and aosurd explanations of the vessels 
last mentioned—such as hollow pipes between the 
loaves, or parts of a frame on which they lay. 
Similarly, these authorities difler as to whether the 
loaves were laid in two piles lengthwise across the 
width of the table—as one would naturally suppose 
—or along its length. A favourite tradition gives 
the length of each loaf as ten handbreadths (2* ft.) 
and the breadth as five. Since the width of the 

* A flogoa Is a favourite t 3 rpe on Jewieh ooini (Mombt, vol. 111. 
p. m»>. 


table was only 1 cubit or six handbreadths, the 
loaves were baked with two handbreadths [their 
‘horns’] turned up at either end, thus taking the 
shape of a huge square bracket! (For these and 
similar speculations, as curious as useless, see 
Menahoth xi. 4fF. ; the Baraitka^ § vii., with 
Flesch’s notes and diagrams; Edersheim, The 
TemplCf 154 ff.; and Ugolinus* treatise in his 
Thesaurus^ vol. x.). The position of the table was 
on ‘the north side* of the holy place (26”). 

(6) The golden Lampstand (Ex 25*^"^ = 37^^*** 
[Gr. 38i*-»n ; cf. Jos. Ant. III. vi. 7, BJ VII. v. 6). 
—Of the whole furniture of the tabernacle, the 
article to which, since Wyclif’s time, our Eng. 
versions have given the misleading designation 
‘ the candlestick,’ attbrded the greatest opportunity 
for the display of artistic skill. It was in reality 
a lampstand (m.bp, Xvx^la —the latter in Mt 6‘® 
and parallels, where RV gives ‘ [lanip]-stand,* 
Vulg. candelabrum) of pure gold (§ iii.), hence 
also termed the ‘pure lampstand’ (31* 39*^ etc. [cf. 

* the pure table,* Lv 24*J; for other designations 
see below). See also Lamp. 

The lampstand on the Arch of Titus differs from that described 
In the text of P in several particulars, notably in the details of 
the ornamentation (see Heland’s plate, op. cit. 0). In this 
respect itat^rees better with the description of Josephus, who 
speaks of i^ ‘ knops and lilies with pomeg^ranates and bowls,* 
seventy ornaments in all. The base, further, is hexagonal in 
form and ornamented with non-Jewish figures, while Jewish 
tradition speaks of the Iami>stand of the second temple m 
having a tripod base. The earliest known representation of the 
stand is found on certain copper coins doubtfully attributed to 
Antigonus, the last of the Iiosmonaeans (Madden, CottiS of the 
Jews. 102, with woodcut). At a later period the seven-branched 

* candlestick,* more or less conventionally treated, was a favour¬ 
ite with Jewish and Christian artists on lamps,* gems, 
tombs, etc. 

Like the cherubim above the propitiatory (§ ix.), 
the lampstand was of ‘ beaten (i.e. repousst) work* 
(Hipijjp). A talent of gold was employed in its con¬ 
struction, the gener^ idea of whicn is clear (see 
illustration): from a central stem three opposite 
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aairg of arms branched oft ‘ like the arrangement 
>f a trident’ (Josephus), curving outwards and 
upwards till their extremities, on which the Ij^P* 
ivere placed, were on a level with the top of the 
jhaft. The upper portion of this central stem, 
from the lowest pair of arms upwards, is termed 
the shaft (nji?, so KV; not as AV ‘ branch ), also the 
lampstand par excellence (v.“); the lower portion 
U the base (so rightly KV for lit. ‘ loins/ in the 
Mishna o'p? Kel. xi, 7). The latter, wo have seen, 
probably ended in a tripod with clawed feet, as in 
the table of shewbread. The leading motive of 
Kh« ornamentation on stem and arms is derived 


• For one of the beet of these, ehowiiig the bMe in tb. form 
of a tripod, see PEFSt, 1888, p. 8. 
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from the flower or blossom of the almond tree. 
Tlie complete ornament, introduced four times on 
the stem and three times on each of the six 
branches, is termed y '54 {gShia\ lit. ‘cup,* so RV; 
AV ‘ bowl ’), and consists of two parts,* correspond¬ 
ing to the calyx and corolla of the almond flower, 
the kaphtdr (EV *knop*) and the perah (EV 
‘flower*) of tlie text. At what intervals these 
‘knops and flowers’ are to be introduced is not 
stated (for the speculations of the Rabbis see 
Flesch, op. cit. with diagrams), nor do we know ' 
how the four seta of are to be distributed. 
It is usually assumed that these include the three 
knops which in v.®^ ornament the points where the 
branches diverge from the stem. It seems to us 
more in harmony with the text to regard the three 
knops in question, with which no flowers are 
associated, as suggested rather by the scales of 
the stem of a tree, from whose axils spring the 
buds which develop into branches. We accordingly 
prefer to find seven knops on the central stem, viz. 
two ‘knops and flowers* to ornament the base, 
three * knops* alone, forming axils for the branches, 
and two ‘ knops and flowers * on the upper part of 
the shaft. Shaft and arms alike probably termin¬ 
ated in a * cup * with its knon and flower, the five 
outspread petals of the corolla serving as a tray 
for one or the seven lamps.t The latter were 
doubtless of the unvarying Eastern pattern (see 
Lami’). The nozzles were turned towards the 
north, facing the table of shewbread, the lampstand 
having its [)lace on the south side of the Holy 
Iflace. To see that the lamps were supplied with 
the finest produce of the oiive (‘pure olive oil 
beaten,* for which see Oil, vol. iii. p. 591*, 592**), 
trimmed and cleaned, was part of the daily duty of 
the priests. Tlie necessary apparatus, the Bnufrers 
and snuff-dishes (whudi see) with the ‘oil vessels* 
(Mu 4®), were also of pure gold. 

From the notices in the dilferent strata of P 
(Ex 27^'-, cf. 30^ Lv Nu 8^^-) it is not clear 
whether the lamps were to be kept burning day 
and night or by night only. The latter alterna¬ 
tive was the custom in the sanctuary of Shiloh (1 S 
3®). From Lv 24^^* (note v.®)—of which Ex 27^®** 
is perhaps a later reproduction—it would appear 
that the lamps burned only ‘ from evening to 
morning.* At the time of the morning sacrifice 
they were to be trimmed, cleaned, ana replaced 
(Ex 30’, cf. Tamtd iii. 9, vi. 1), ready to be relit 
in the evening (.30®, 2 Ch 13”). Against this, the 
prinia facie interpretation, must be put such con¬ 
siderations as these: (1) the ancient custom of the 
ever burning lamp alluded to under CANDLE (vol. 
i. p. 348’9 ; (2) the expression I’pn n;i, a ‘continual 
lamn or light* (Lv 24'* = Ex 27*®); and (3) since the 
dwelling was absolutely dark, there must, one 
would think, have been some provision for light¬ 
ing it during the day. The practice of a later 
period, vouched for by Josephus {Ant, iii. viii. 3 
[§ 199], with which cf. his quotation from pseudo- 
Ilecatieus, c. Apion. i. 22 [§ 199]), by which only 
three of the lamps burned by day and the remain¬ 
ing four were lighted at sunset, seems to be a 
compromise between the directions of the text and 
the practical necessities of the case (so Rielim, 
art. ‘ Leucliter’). The Rabbinical notices 
are still later, and differ from both the data of P 
and those of Josephus. (On the whole question 

♦ This appears from 2^^, where the cups are defined as each 
consistini^ of ‘a knop and a flower'; hence in v.8i * its knops 
and its flowers' are to be taken as in apposition to * its ciii>8' 
(see Dillm. in loc.\ not, as already in LaX. as two additional 
ornaments (•/ KfietrY,pt( mm) •/ mmt rm mptpm ; cf. the 

similar misinterpretation regarding the frames of the dwelling 
on the part of the LXX, i vii. (b) above). 

i In the Mishna perali ('flower') has on this account become 
the usual term for the plinth or tray of an ordinary lampstand 
{Ohaloth xi. 8, Kelim xi. 7). Of. the ivBipttm of the divergent 
description In the Gr. text ( 37 n<r.). 


see Seburer, IIJF II. i. 281 f. with full reflf., and 
205 f.). 

The fate of the golden lampstand of the second temple, made 
under the direction of Judas Maccabaeus (1 Mao ^^0 to replace 
the earlier stand (t^i» roZ fmrott ib. 1*1, Ben Sira's 

2617) carried off by Antlochus rv., has been narrated under 
SiiKWBRSAD li iii.X Onias in furnishing his temple at Leontopolis 
was content with a single golden lamp, suspended by a cham of 
gold (Joa £J VII. z. 8). 

(e) The Altar of Incense (Ex 30^*®=37*®*“ [the 
latter absent in Gr.]; Jos. Ant. III. vi. 8 [§ 147 if’.]). 
—No part of the furniture of the tabernacle has 
been tne subject of so much controversy in recent 
years as the altar of incense, which in our present 
text of Exodus occupies the place of honour in 
front of the veil. The attitude of modern criticism 
to Ex 30. 31 has been already stated (§ iii,), and it 
must suffice here to indicate in a summary way 
the principal grounds on which recent critics, with 
one voice, have pronounced against the presence 
of this altar in the tabernacle as sketched by the 
original author of Ex 25-29 (cf. Exodus, vol. i. p. 
81(r; Incense, vol. ii. p. 467 f.; Temple). 

(1) The tabernacle and its furniture have been described la 
detail, as also the dress and consecration of its ministrant 
priests, and the whole section brought to a solemn close with 
Advocates of the traditional view must therefore ex¬ 
plain the absence from its proper place in ch. 25 of an article 
ex hypothen so essential to the daily ritual (307f.) as the altar 
of incense. They have also to account for the fact that the 
position of Ex varies in the MT, the Samaritan-Hebrew, 

ajid Or. texts (being altogether absent from the latter in the 
recapitulation in cn. 87). (2) PK in the most unmistakable 

manner refers to the altar of biirnt-offerinff as * fAs altar' (so 
not less than 100 times, according to the Oa/. Hex. ii. 127), 
implying that he knew no other. Only in strata that bear 
other marks of a later origin does It receive a distinguishing 
epithet (S vi. (a)). (3) Tlie reference in SO'O is clearly based on, 
ttiul is therefore younger than, the ritual of the Day of Atone¬ 
ment 08 described in Lv IGi'-^-*^. But this chapter ignores the 
altar of Incense, and, in harmony with Lv 10* and Nu 1017, 
requires the incense to bo offered on censers. (4) Oareful exami¬ 
nation of the MT of 1 K 7 and £zk 41 (see Shbwbrbad, Tbmplb) 
has disclosed the fact that an incense altar found a place 
neither in the real temple of Solomon nor in the ideal temple 
of Ezekiel. The references in 1 Ch 28^®, 2 Oh 4^® etc., are too 
lute in date to enter into the argument as to the contents of 
P. The first historical reference to the ‘golden altar’ is found 
in the account of the sack of the temple by Antiochus iv. 
(1 Mao 121X On the other hand, the extreme scepticism of 
Wellhausen {Proleg. ^ Eng. tr. 67) and others as to the existence 
of such an altar even in the second temple is unwarranted (see 
Delitzsch, ‘ Der Eiiucheraltar ’ in ZtiUchr./. kirchl, Wissenachii/t, 
1880,114-121) 

Assuming, then, that we have to do with a later 
addition {novella) to the original code, wo note 
that this second altar is named rrjbjp 05]0 (30^) 
or simply JTibpn "d (30*’ etc.), also the ‘golden altar* 
(39’’® etc., 1 Mac 1**) ; in the LXX rd dvaiaimlipiotf 
Tov Ovixidfiaro^, in Philo and Josephus r6 Oupnar^pLov 
—so Symm. and Theod. 30'; for He 9^ see end of 
section. Like the larger altar it is ‘four square,* 
a cubit in length and breadth, and 2 cubits in 
height, and furnished with horns (for these see 
§ vi.). The material is acacia wood, overlaid with 
pure gold, the ornamentation a moulding of ^lid 
gold (n?, see § viii. (a)), with the u.sual provision 
for rings and staves (v.**-).* Its position is to be in 
the Holy Place, in front of ‘the veil that is by 
the ark of the testimony* (v.®). Aaron and his 
sons shall oiler ‘a perpetual incense* upon it 
night and morning, when they enter to dress and 
liglit the lamps of the golden stand (v.’*^*)* Once 
a year, on the Day of Atonement, its horns shall 
be brought into contact with the atoning blood 
(v.'®). Owing to the ambiguity in the directions of 
V.® (cf. 6** with 6* in MT, Sam., and LXX; also 
Holzinger, in loc.) if taken by themselves, and to 
the influence of the late gloss (I K 6**®), a tradition 
grew up, which finds expression in the famous 
passage lie 9^, that the incense altar stood in 
the Most Holy Place, ‘which had a golden altai 
• Differently expressed from Ps. 
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of incense^ and the ark of the covenant.* The : 
same verse contains a similar divergent tradition 
regarding the contents of the ark (see next section). 

IX. The Furniture of the Most Holy Place. 
—The Ark and the Propitiatory (Ex 
[Gr. 38^’®]; Jos. AnU III. vi. 5).—Within the Most 
Holy Place stood in solitary majesty the sacred 
arky on which rested the propitiatory or mercy- 
seat with its overarching clierubim. The history 
of the ancient palladium of the Hebrew tribes, 

* the ark of of the older writers, has been 
given under Ark. We have here a more elabor¬ 
ate shrine, to which P gives by preference the 
designation ‘ark of the testimony* (nnyn 25^ 
and often, ^ Kipwrbf roD fiaprvplov), a phrase parallel 
to and synonymous with that favoured by Deut. 
and the Heuteronomistic editors, ‘ ark of the cove¬ 
nant.* In both cases the ark was so named os 
containing the Decalogue (nnj;[n ‘ the testimony,* 
25^®* written on ‘ the tables of testimony * (31‘®). 
The ark itself sometimes receives the simple title 
‘the testimony* (16®* etc.); and the tabernacle, as 
we have seen (§ iii.), as in its turn containing the 
ark, is named ‘the dwelling of the testimony ^and 
‘ the tent of the testimonySee Testimony. 

The ark of P is an oblong chest of acacia wood 
overlaid within and without with gold, 2J cubits 
in length, and IJ in breadth and height (i.e. 6x3 
x3 half - cubits). Each of its sides is finislied 
with a strip of cable or ogee moulding (^;, EV 
‘crown/ see § viii. (a)) of solid gold in the same 
manner as the top of the table of shew bread; 
with this ditrerence, however, that in the former 
the upper line of moulding must have projected 
beyond the plane of the top of the ark, probably to 
the extent of the thickness of the propitiatory, in 
order that the latter, with its cherubim, might 
remain in place during the march. Within the 
sacred chest was to be deposited ‘ the testimony * 
(v.i®) or Decalogue, as already explained. Before ^ 
it—not within it, as a later tradition supposed 
(He 9*)—were afterwards placed a pot of manna 
(Ex 16®®'*) and Aaron’s rod that budded (Nu IV% 

Distinct from but resting upon the ark, and of 
the same superficial dimensions (2i x IJ cubits), was 
a slab of solid gold, to which the name kapporeth is 
given (only in P and 1 Ch 28'^ EV ‘ mercy-seat’). 

The familiar rendering: ‘ mercy-seat,’ first used by Tindale, 
following Luther’s Gruj^denniuhl (of. Siibwhrrad, § i.), goes Iiaek 
to that of the oldest VSS (LXX lx» 9 'rv,piev^ Vuljf. projntiatorium) 
—and is based on the secondary and technical sense of the 
root-verb viz. ‘ to make propitiation' for sin. Hence the 
Wyclif'IIereford rendering ‘propitiatory,' derived from Jerome, 
is preferable to Tindale's ‘ mercy • seat.* In our opinion the 
rendering ‘ propitiatory * must be maintained. The alternative 
‘covering’ (RVm) adopted in preference by so many modem, 
particularly German, scholars (cf. tTWt/uka in Gr. of Ex 25i7, ana 
Philo, op. cit. [ed. Mangey, ii. 150] waS^ (a lid]), 

is open to two serious objections. On the one hand it is based 
on the still unproved assumption that the primary signification 
of *1S3 was ' to cover,* t ftnd on the other hand the kapporeth 
was In no sense the lid or cover of the ark, which was a chest or 
coffer complete in itself. Dillmann and others have unsuccess¬ 
fully attempted a via media by taking kapporeth in the sense 
of a protective covering (Schvtzdach, Deckplatte, etc.)^ Bee, 
further, Delssmann, Studies [Eng. tr.], p. 124 ff. 

Near the ends of the propitiatory stood, facing 
each other, two small § emblematic figures, the 
cherubim, of the same material and workmanship 

* Bo RVm and American RV in text for 
with most recent interpreters; AV and RV ‘ a golden censer.* 

t In the art. Ark (8 i.) attention was briefiy called to the 
three sets of designations of the ark characteristic of the early, 
the Deuteronomic, and the priestly writers respectively, of 
which idl the other OT titles, some twenty in all, are merely 
variations and expansions. See for later discussions H. P. 
Smith, Samuel, 33; ‘Ark* in Eixcye. Bibl. L SOOf.; Meinhold, Die 
Lade Jahvee, 2 ff. 

X The most recent research seems to Mint in favour of the 
alternative ‘to wipe off*; see Zimmern, Beitrdge zur KenrUnisi 
d. babyl. Religion, 92: Haupt in JBL, xix. (1900) 61, 80, 

8 It must be noted that, with bodies bent and wings out- 
•tretched, the cherubim were accommodated on a surface less 
than 4 ft. from end to end. 


as the golden lampstand, viz. ‘ beaten * or repottss6 
work (n[^i?p, xp^aoropevrd) of pure gold. Being 
securely soldered to the propitiatory they are 
reckoned as ‘ of one piece ^ with it (v.^®). Each 
cherub was furnished, like the larger and diiFerently 
placed cherubim of Solomon’s temple (1 K 6®®*^*), 
with a pair of wings which met overhead, while 
tlieir faces were bent downwards towards the 
propitiatory. Whatever may have been their 
significance in primitive Hebrew mythology, the 
cherubim as here introduced, like the kindred sera¬ 
phim in Isaiah’s vision, are the angelic ministers 
of J", guarding in the attitude of adoration the 
throne of His earthly glory (cf. Book of Enoch, ed. 
Charles, 7H). The propitiatory, with the over¬ 
arching cherubim, was, in truth, the innermost 
shrine of the wilderness sanctuary, for it was at 
once J"’8 earthly and the footstool of His heavenly 
throne* (cf. 1 Ch 28®). Not at the tent door, as 
in the earlier representation (Ex 33’^*^*), but ‘from 
above the propitiatory, from between the cherubim ’ 
(25®®), will J" henceforth commune with His servant 
Moses (30*). ‘There, in the darkness and the 
silence, he listened to the Voice* (Nu 7*). 

For the transport of the sacred chest, its pro¬ 
pitiatory and cherubim, two poles of acacia wood 
overlaiil with gold are provided. Tliese are to 
rest permanently (Ex 25^*, otherwise Nu 4*, where 
the staves are inserted when the marcJi begins) in 
four rings, attached, according to our present text, 
to the four ‘feet* v.*®, so KV, but AV 

* corners *) of the ark. 

But this text and rendering are open to aerlous question. 
For(^l) of the shape, length, and corintruetion of these ‘feet' 
nothing is said ; (2) why sliould the author employ the Phcenloian 
word (Dyp)for ‘ foot* here in place of the usual (v.*)? (8) If 
the rings were attached so far down, a state of dangerously 
unstable equilibrium would result; (4) all the oldest versions 
apparently read, or at least, as our own AV, rendered as in v.'^ 
‘its four corners.*t We must suppose, then, that the 
rings were attached, perhaps Viclow the moulding, at the corners 
of the short sides of the ark (so the Baraitha, Neumann, Koil), 
along which, and not along the long sides (as Riggenbach, 
Dillm., and most), the poles rested. The object of this arrange¬ 
ment is to secure that the Divine throne shall always face in 
the direction of the march. The weight of the whole must 
have been considerable, with poles, cerUinly not ' staves,* and 
bearers to correspond, t 

In the second temple there was no ark, and 
consequently no propitiatory, notwithstanding the 
statement in the Apocalypse of Baruch (6^) that it 
was liidden by an angel before the destruction of 
the temple, A.D. 70. According to P the sole 
contents of the ark, as we have seen, were the two 
tables of testimony on which the Decalogue was 
inscribed. Once a year, on the Day of Atone¬ 
ment, the liigh priest alone entered the Holy of 
Holies to bring the blood of the sin-offerings into 
contact with the propitiatory (Lv see Atone¬ 
ment, Day of, vol. i. p. 199). 

X. Erection and Consecration of the 
Tabernacle. — In the oldest stratum of the 
Priests* Code the directions for the preparation of 
the sanctuary and its furniture (Ex 25-27), which 
have engaged our attention up to this point, are 
followed by equally minute instructions as to the 
priestly garments (28), and by the solemn consecra¬ 
tion of Aaron and his sons for the priestly office 
(29). The altar alone of the appointments of the 

• For this idea and its possible bearing on the ultimate 
historical origin of the ark as the empty throne of an imageless 
deity, see MoVnhold, Die Lade Jahves(1900), 44 Audpassim, liosed 
on tJie researches of Reichel in Ueber Vorhellenischs Gtitterouite 
(esp. 27 ff.); cf. also Budde In Expos. Times, Juno 1898, p. 
396 ft. (reprinted [in German] in ZATH^, 1901, p. 194ff.). 

t Cf. 1 K 7*0, where vnoye of MT (AV here also ‘corners*)is 
similarly regarded by recent commentators as a oorniption of 
vnKSorvms. 

t The propitiatory, even if only a fln^rbreadth thick, would 
alone weigh 760 lb. troy. The weight of the whole must be put 
at about 6 cwt. The Talmud mentions four bearers (Fleaoh, op. 
oit. 66). Two sufficed for the historical ark <Aes, voL L p. 160»> 
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sanctuary is singled out for consecration (29^*). 
In the first of the accretions to the older document 
(30. 31), however, we find instructions for the 
anointing of ‘the tent of meeting* and all the 
furniture of the sanctuary with the * holy anoint- 
ing oil* (30^^*), with which also the priests are to 
be anointed. When we pass to the still later 
stratum (35-40; see above, § iii.), we find a record 
of the carrying out of tlie preceding instructions 
to the last detail, followed by the erecting of ‘ the 
dwelling of the tent of meeting* (40*'’^*) on the first 
day of the first month of the second year, tliat is, 
a year less fourteen days from the first anniversary 
of the Exodus (40^* cf. 12^- ®). A comparison 
with 19* shows that according to P *8 chronology a 
period of at least nine months is allowed for the 
construction of the sanctuary and its furniture. 
Some of the questions raised by 40*®* ** as to the 
manner in vvliich the curtains ‘ were spread over 
the dwelling * have been discussed by anticipation in 
§ vii. (c); it must suffice now to aifd that after the 
court and the taliernacle proper had been set up, 
and all the furniture in its place, the whole, we 
must assume, was duly anointed by Moses him¬ 
self in accordance with the instructions of the 
preceding verses (40®**)» although this fact is not 
mentioned until we reach a later portion of the 
narrative (Lv 8 *®**, Nu 7*). This consecration of the 
sanctuary naturally implies that it is now ready 
for the nurpo.so for which it was erected. Accord¬ 
ingly ‘ tiie cloud covered the tent of meeting, and 
the glory of J" filled the dwelling* (40'’“* ). J" had 
now taken possession of the holy abode which had 
been prejiared for Him. With the new year, as 
was most fitting, the new order of things began. 

xi. The Taijernacle on the March (Nu 2*"* 
326 -M 4 iflr. etc.). — The cloud which rested on the 
dwelling by day and appeared as a pillar of fire 
by night accompanied the Hebrews ‘ throughout 
all their journeys * in the wilderness. When ‘ the 
cloud was taken up from over the dwelling * (Ex 
4(F, Nu 9***) this was the signal for the tents to be 
struck and another stage of the march begun ; 
while, ‘ as long as the cloud abode upon the dwell¬ 
ing, whether it were two days or a month or a 
year,* the children of Israel remained encamped 
and journeyed not (Nu 9*®^*)* The charge of the 
tabernacle and of all that pertained thereto was 
committed to the official guardians, the priests 
and Levites (Nu 3®®^ ). When the signal for the 
march was given by a blast from the silver trumpets 
( 10 **'-), the priests entered the dwelling, and, taking 
down the veil at the entrance to the Most Holy 
Place, wrapped it round the ark (4®**-). This, as 
the most 8 /icred of all the contents of the taber¬ 
nacle, received three coverings in all, the others 
but two. Full and nrecise instructions follow for 
the wrapping up of the rest of the furniture (4^'*®). 
This accomplished, the priests hand over their 
precious burden to the first of the Levitical guilds, 
the sons of Kohath, for transnort by means of the 
bearing-polos with which each article is provided 
(v.*®**). The second guild, the sons of Gershon, 
have in charge the tapestry curtains of the dwell¬ 
ing, the hair curtains of the tent, the two outer 
coverings, the veil, and the screen (3*®*- 4®^®^ ). For 
the conveyance of these, two covered w^aggons and 
four oxen are provided by the heads of the tribes 
(7** ’). The remaining division of the Levites, the 
sons of Merari, receives in charge the frames and 
bars of the dwelling, together with the pillars and 
bases of the dwelling and of the court, with four 
waggons and eight oxen for their transport (t 6 .).* 

* The fondneM of the prieetly writori for proportion (2 :1) 
hat a^ain led to tdran^e results, for, even with the colossal 
' boards' of previous writers reduced to frames (see § vii. (fc)), 
the loads of the Merarites were out of all proportion to those of 
the Oershonites. Nu 7, however, ia now recog^nised as one of 
tbs latest sections of the Hexateuch. 


Everything being now in readiness, the march 
began. The Levites, according to Nu 2*^,—and aa 
the symmetry of the camp requires,—marched in 
the middle of the line, with two divisions of three 
tribes each before them and two behind. This, 
however, does not accord with Nu according 

to which the sons of Gershon and Merari marchea 
after the first division of three tribes, and had the 
tabernacle set up before the arrival of the Kohath- 
ites with the sacred furniture between the second 
and third divisions. 

xii. The Historicity op P*s Tadernacle.— 
After what has been said in our opening section— 
with which the art. Ark must be compared—as to 
the nature, location, and ultimate disappearance 
of the Mosaic tent of meeting, it is almost super¬ 
fluous to inquire into the historical reality of the 
costly and elaborate sanctuary which, according 
to P, Moses erected in the wilderness of Sinai. 
The attitude of modern OT scholarship to the 
priestly legislation, as now formulatea in the 
Pentateuch (see §§ i. and iv. alwve), and in par¬ 
ticular to those sections of it which deal with the 
sanctuary and its worship, is patent on every 

f >age of this Dictionary, and is opposed to the 
listoricity of P’s tabernacle. It is now recognized 
that the highly organized community of the priestly 
WTiters, rich not only in the precious metals and 
the most costly Phmnician dyes, but in men of 
rare artistic skill, is not the unorganized body of 
Hebrew serfs and nomads that meets us in the 
oldest sources of the Pentateuch. Even after 
centuries spent in contact with the civilization 
and arts of Ganaan, when skilled artists in metal 
were required, they had to be hired by Solomon 
from Phoenicia. Again, the situation of P’s taber¬ 
nacle, its highly organized ministry, its complex 
ritual, are utterly at variance with the situation 
and simple appointments of the Elohistic tent of 
meeting (see § i.). With regard, further, to the 
details of the description, as studied in the fore 
going sections, we nave repeatedly had to call 
attention to the obscurities, omissions, and minor 
inconsistencies of the text, which compel the 
student to the conviction that he is dealing not 
with the description of an actual structure, but 
with an architectural programme, dominated by 
certain leading conceptions. The most convinc¬ 
ing, however, of the arguments against the actual 
existence of P’s tabernacle, is tht silence ofthepre’- 
exilic historical writers regarding it. There is 
absolutely no place for it in the picture which 
their writings disclose of the early religion of the 
Hebrews. The tabernacle of P has no raison d^Ure 
apart from the ark, tlie history of which is known 
with fair completeness from the conquest to its 
removal to the temple of Solomon. But in no 
genuine passage of the history of that long period 
IS there so much as a hint of the tahernacle^ with 
its array of ministering priests and Levites. Only 
the Chronicler (1 Ch 16^ 21 ®® etc.), psalm-writers, 
editors, and authors of marginal glosses, writing 
at a time when P’s conception of Israel’s past 
had displaced every other, find the tabernacle of 
the priestly writers in the older sources, or supply 
it where tney think it ought to have been (cf. 2 Cn 
1 ®** with 1 K 3®'*'). See, further, Wellh. Prolcg, 
(Eng. tr.) 3911’., and recent works cited in the 
Literature at the end of this article. 

xiii. The ruling Ideas and religious Sig¬ 
nificance OF THE Tabernacle. — If, then, the 
tabernacle of the foregoing sections had no hbtorical 
existence, is its study, on that account, a waste of 
time and labour ? By no means. On the contrary, 
the tabernacle os conceived by the priestly writers 
ia the embodiment of a sublime idea with which 
are associated many other ideas and truths of the 
most vital moment for the history of religion. In 
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this place it is impossible to do more than indicate 
in summarj^ form some of these vital relirfous 
truths to which reference has been made. We nave 
already (§ iv.) expressed the conviction that the 
only standpoint from which to approach the study 
of the true significance of the tabernacle, as de¬ 
signed by the author of Ex 25-29, is that laid down 
W this author himself. Following the lead of 
Ezekiel, his chief aim, and the aim of the priestly 
w riters who expanded the original sketch, is to 
show to future generations the necessary conditions 
under which the ideal relation between J" and 
Israel may be restored and maintained. This ideal 
is expressed by Ezekiel and by P as a dwelling of 
J^in the midst of His covenant people (reff. in § iv.). 
The methods, however, by whicn these two kindred 
spirits sought to impress this ideal upon their con¬ 
temporaries are diametrically opposed. Ezekiel 
projects his ideal forward into the Messianic future; 
P throws his backwards to the golden age of Moses. 
Both sketches are none the less ideals, whose 
realization for prophet and priest alike was still 
in the womb of the future. Both writers follow 
closely the arrangements of the pre-exilic temple, 
P, however, striving to unite these with existing 
traditions of the Mosaic tent of meeting. It is the 
recognition of these facts that makes it possible to 
say that ‘ a Christian apologist can aflbra to admit 
that the elaborate description of the tabernacle is 
to be regarded as a product of religious idealism, 
working upon a historical basis* (Ottley, Aspects 
of the Old Test, 226). 

The problem that presented itself to the mind 
of P was this ; Under what conditions may the 
Divine promise of Ezk 37^ {* my dwelling shall be 
with them, and I will be their Uod, and they shall 
be my people*) be realized? This we take to be 
the supreme idea of the priestly code, the realiza¬ 
tion of the presence of God in the midst of His 
people (Ex 25® 29^). This thought, as we have 
seen, is expressed in the characteristic designation 
‘the dwelling,* given by P to the most essential 
part of the sanctuary which is to be the concrete 
embodiment of the thought. 

The Divine dwelling must be in accordance with 
the Divine character. Now, in the period from 
Deuteronomy to the close of the Exile, the two 
aspects of the Divine character which the inspired 
teachers of the time place in the forefront of their 
teaching are the unity and the holiness of J". 
Each ol these attributes has its necessary cor¬ 
relate. The unity of J" requires the unity or 
centralization of His worship, which is the keynote 
of Deuteronomy. The holiness of demands the 
holiness of His people, which is the recognized 
keynote of the Law of Holiness (Lv 19 fF.). The 
crowning result of the discipline of the Exile may 
be summed up in the 8imj)le formula * one God, one 
sanctuary,* a thought which dominates the priestly 
code from end to end. That there should be but 
one sanctuary in the wilderness, a symbol of the 
unity of J", is therefore for P a thing of course, 
reoHiring neither justification nor enforcement. 

With regard to the other pair of correlates, a 
holy God and a holy people, the whole ceremonial 
system of the priestly code expends itself in the 
eH’ort to give expression to this tw^ofold thought. 
The centre of this system is the tabernacle and its 
priesthood, and every effort is made to render the 
lormer a visible embodiment of the holiness of the 
God who is to be worshipped in its court. We have 
seen (§ iv.) the precautions taken by Ezekiel to guard 
his new sanctuary from profanation; the same 
thought is prominent in H (Law of Holiness), and 
is impressively exhibited in the arrangement of the 
desert camp in P. Between the tents of the twelve 
tribes and the throne of J'* there intervene the 
cordon of the tents of the tribe of Levi, the court, 


and the Holy Place—into which priests alone may 
enter,—all so many protecting sheaths, to borrow 
a figure from plant-life, of the Most Holy Place, 
where J" dwells enthroned in ineffable majesty and 
almost unapproachable holiness.* Once a year 
only may tne high priest, as the people’s repre¬ 
sentative, approach within its precincts, bearing 
the blood of atonement. Not only, therefore, is 
the one tabernacle the symbol of J"*8 unity, it is 
also an eloquent witness to the truth: ‘ Ye shall 
be holy, for I, J", your God am holy* (Lv 19^). 
Yet these precautions are, after all, intended not 
to exclude out to safeguard the right of approach 
of J"’s people to His presence. The tabernacle was 
stUl the ‘tent of meeting,* the place at which, 
mth due precautions, men might approach J", and 
in which J" condescended to draw near to men. It 
is thus a witness to the further truth that man is 
called to enjoy a real, albeit still restricted, com¬ 
munion and converse with God. 

One other attribute of the Divine nature receives 
characteristic expression in the arrangements of 
P*8 sanctuary. This is the perfection and har¬ 
mony of the character of J". Symmetry, harmony, 
and proportion are the three essentials of tne 
cesthetic in architecture ; and in so far as the aesthe¬ 
tic sense in man, by which the Creator has qualified 
him for the enjoyment of the beauty and harmony 
of the universe, is a part of tlie Divine image (Gn 
1^'*) in each of us, these qualities are reflexions of 
the harmony and perfection of the Divine nature. 
The symmetry of the desert sanctuary has already 
been abundantly emphasized. The harmony of its 
design is shown in the balance of all its parts, and 
in the careful gradation of the materials employed. 
The three varieties of curtains (§ iv.) and the tnree 
metals correspond to the three ascending degrees 
of sanctity which mark the court, the Holy rtace, 
and the Most Holy respectively. In the dwelling 
itself we advance from the silver of the bases 
through the furniture of wood, thinly sheathed with 
gold, to the only mass of solid gold, the propitia¬ 
tory, the seat of the deity. As regards the propor¬ 
tions, finally, which are so characteristic of the 
tabernacle, we find here just those ratios which are 
still considered ‘ the most pleasing * in the domain 
of architectural art, viz. those ‘ of an exact cube 
or two cubes placed side by side . . . and the ratio 
of the base, perpendicular and hypotenuse of a 
right-angled triangle, e.g, 3, 4, 6 ana their multi¬ 
ples * (see art. ‘ Architecture * in Encyc, Brit.% The 
perfect cube of the Most Holy Place is universally 
regarded as the deliberate attempt to express the 

E erfection of J"*s character and dwelling-place, the 
armony and equipoise of all His attributes. The 
similar thought, the perfection of the New Jeru¬ 
salem, ‘ in which no truth will be exaggerated or 
distorted,’ is expressed by the fact that ‘ the length 
and breadth and height of it are equal* (Rev 2P®). 

The ‘symbolism of numbers* in the measure¬ 
ments of the tabernacle, of which so much has 
been written, is too firmly established to admit of 
qiiestion (for general principles see art. Number). 
The sacred numbers 3, 4, 7, 10, their parts (IJ, 2, 
2i, 5) and multiples (6, 9, 12, 20, 28, 30, 42, 48, 50, 
60, 100), dominate every detail of the fabric and its 
furniture.t In all this we must recognize an ear¬ 
nest striving to give concrete expression — in a 
manner, it is true, which our Western thought 
finds it difficult to appreciate—to the sacred har¬ 
monies and perfection of the character of the 
Deity for whose ‘ dwelling * the sanctuary ia 
destined. 

* For ' the fundamental eenee of unapproaekablensst which 
le never absent from the notion of nolinees,' see Holisbsb, 
vol, IL p. 897*. 

t The curious student will easily detect these meMurements 
and numbers in the previous sections. 
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On the other hand, that the author of Ex 25-29 
intended to give expression to ideas beyond the 
sphere of J'^s relation to His covenant i>eople, or 
even within that sphere to invest every detail of 
material, colour, ornament, etc., with a symbolical 
significance, we do not believe. Following in the 
wake of Fhilo {op. cit.) and Josephus {Ant. III. vii. 
7), the Fatliers, and after them many writers down 
to our own day, among whom Biinr stands pre¬ 
eminent, have sought to read a whole philosophy 
of the universe into the tabernacle. Now it is de¬ 
signed to unfold the relations of heaven and earth 
and sea, now of body, soul, and spirit, and many 
wonderful things besides. Happily, the taste for 
these fanciful speculations has cued out and is not 
likely to revive. 

Quite apart from the authors of such far-fetched 
symbolisms stand several of the NT writers, who 
see in the tabernacle the foreshadowing of spiritual 
realities. Once and again the terminology of St. 
Paul betrays the influence of the tabernacle {t.g. 
the laver of regeneration, Tit 3® RVm). For the 
author of the Fourth Gospel the tabernacle on 
which rested the Divine glory in the cloud pre¬ 
figured the incarnate Word who * tabernacled {i<rK-fi- 
yoxrev) among us, and we beheld his glory, the glory 
of the only oegotten of the Father* (on 1^*). In 
the Epistle to the Hebrews, again, the tabernacle, 
its furniture, and ministering priesthood supply 
the unknown author with an essential part of Ins 
argument. With ‘singular pathos,* to borrow 
Bishop Westcott’s apt expression, he lingers over 
his description of the sacred tent and all its 
arrangements. Yet, like the whole Levitical cere¬ 
monial, it was but the shadow of the heavenly 
substance (8®), a ‘parable for the time present* of 
‘ the greater and more perfect tabernacle * (9*^) 
which is heaven. Into this tabernacle Jesus Christ 
has entered, our great High Priest, by whom the 
restricted access of the former dispensation is done 
away, and through whom ‘ a new and living way * 
has oeen opened of free access into the ‘ true ’ Holy 
of Holies (9^^), even the immediate presence of 
God. Last of all, in the Book of Revelation we 
have the final consummation of the kingdom of 
God portrayed under the figure of the tabernacle: 
‘ Behold, tne tabernacle or God is with men, and 
he shall tabernacle {<rK7jvd;(T€i) with them, and they 
shall be his people, and God himself shall be with 
them * (Rev 21®—for v.^® see above)—in which the 
final word of revelation takes up and repeats the 
sublime ideal of Ezekiel and the priestly WTiters. 
‘ In this representation of the New Jerusalem 
culminates the typology of the OT sanctuary* 
(Keil). 

Litbratttrb.-—W orks on the tabernacle are letdon, but there is 
no monograph from the «tamh>oint of the forcgoini^ article. 
Tho student must start from a careful study of the text of 
Exodus and of the more recent commentaries, such as Dillmann- 
Ryssel, 8track, Ilolzinger, Baentsch. The coimnentAry in the 
International Critical Series by the writer of this article is in 
preparation. The critical problems are treated by Popj^er, Der 
hibl. Bericht Uber die Stiftehiltte^ 1SC2; Graf, />i> geschictitl. 
Biu^er d. AT, 51ft., 1860; Kuonen, llexateuch; Wellhaiisen, 
Prolegomena ; and more recent writers (see § ii. above). In 
addition to the relevant sections in the Archmologiee of Ewald, 
Ilanoberff, Keil, BenEinger, Nowack (vol. ii.), the articles should 
be consulted In the Bible Dictionaries of Winer, RIehm, and 
PRK^ (by Riirjfonbach), all under ‘Stiftshiitte’ ; artt. ‘Taber¬ 
nacle ' ana ‘ Temple ’ (the latter especially) in Smith’s DB. The 
more important monographs are by Neumann, Die StiftehiUte, 
1801; Ri^genbach, Die Mosaieche St\ftshutte\ 1867; Schick, 
Stiflghiltte und Tempel, 1898; and (in English) Brown, The 
Tabernacled 1890. Tho most exhaustive treatment of the 
tabernacle, Its arrangements and its significance, is Bohr’s 
Symbolik d. MosaUchen Cultue, 2 vols. 1837-S9 (IM. i. 2nd ^ 
1874). full of fanciful ideas. On somewhat different lines Is 
Frlederich, Symbolik d. Moe. Stytlehiltte, 1841. Sound criticisms 
of both, and an attempt to reduce the symbolism to saner limits, 
characterize Kell's full treatment in vol. i. of his Archceology 
(Eng. tr.). See also Westcott, Spieile to the Hebrews, 1889, 
Essay on ‘The general significance of the Tabernacle,' p. 233 ff.; 
Ottley, Aepeete qf the OT, esp. p. 261 * Tlie symbolical aig- 
nlfloanoe,* etc. A. R. S. KENNEDY. 


TABERNACLES, FEAST OF.—The names of 

this feast and the references to it in the Bible are 
given in the art. Feasts and Fasts. 

As the present article is a supplement to the above-named 
general one, the reader is recommended to refer to the latter 
(vol. i.), especially pp. 860, 861, and the synopsis on p. 868. (In 
the reff. to Tabernacles outside the Pentateuch insert *Neh* 
between * Ezr 84 ’ and ‘ 8*4-i7»). in what follows, a number by 
itself will be a reference to a page in that article. 

Of the six passages containing injunctions con¬ 
cerning tlie observance of this feast, two are from 
Ex. and two from Deut. (863). The two in Ex, 
call it tho Feast of Ingathering, refer to it as one 
of the three Pilgrimage Feasts (860* and note), 
place it at the end of the year, and enjoin the 
attendance of all males at the sanctuary with 
offerings. 

The injunctions in Deut. contain noteworthy 
additions to those in Exodus. The Feast of In¬ 
gathering is called the Feast of Booths {^kkdth, 
without explanation as if the term were familiar), 
its duration is fixed for seven days, and it is to be 
kept at Jerusalem, ‘ the place which the Lord thy 
God shall choose.* Also in the year of release in 
the Feast of Tabernacles the law shall be read 
before all Israel in their hearing (Dt 3H®**)* The 
name of the festival points to the custom of erect¬ 
ing booths in the vineyards during the time of the 
vintage (cf. Is 1® *a booth in a vineyard,’ RV), a 
custom which is continued to the present day in 
parts of Palestine; it served also (Lv 23^‘^* [H]) 
to remind the Israelites that their fathers dwelt 
in booths or tents during their passage from the 
house of bondage to the Promised Land. Of the 
two ceremonies enjoined in Dt 26, the second 
(vv.*®“*®) was probably performed at this festival. 
Both in Ex. and Deut. tho connexion of this and 
all three I’ilgrimago Feasts with agriculture is 
clearly indicated (of. 860'"). 

Before considering the two remaining passages, 
let us trace the observance of the feast before the 
Exile. It appears to have been a custom of the 
Canaanites to keep a vintage festival, for accord¬ 
ing to Jg 9^, after gathering the vineyards and 
treading the grapes, the men of Shechem held a 
feast in the house of their god, and at this gather¬ 
ing dissatisfaction with Abimelech’s rule was 
openly expressed. (For a discussion of this in¬ 
cident see art. Abimelech, and cf. Moore on 
Jg9«). 

In Jg 2H® mention is made of a similar festival 
observed at Shiloh, when the maidens went out to 
dance in the vineyards; but note the contrast 
between the Canaanites in the house of their god 
and the feast of the Lord held by the Israelites. 
Although this festival was hold at Shiloh, where 
the ark was, it appears to have been an observance 
by a tribe or part of Israel only. 

The yearly sacrifice which Elkanah offered to 
the Lord of Hosts in Shiloh (1 S 1®) was probably 
in the autumn. The dedication of Solomon’s 
temple took place ‘at the feast in the month 
Ethanim, which is the seventh month* (1 K 8®),* 
i.e. at the Feast of Tabernacles. It was in imita¬ 
tion of this feast that Jeroboam instituted a feast 
at Bethel in the eighth month (1 K 12**). 

From these references to the feast in pre-exilic 
times it may be inferred that, (1) at least in the 
times before the establishment of the kingdom, 
the pilgrim'age to the sanctuary was made but 
once a year (most probably in the autumn); 
(2) festivals at other times of the year were also 
observed [cf. 1 K 9“ 2 Ch 8*®, Is ^ (‘the joy in 
harvest *; the same word as in Ex 23'® is applied 
to the feast elsewhere called the Feast of Weeks) 

* A difficulty arisei in comparing this passage with 1 K 6*^. 
where It is stated that the house of tho Lord was not finished 
till * the month Bui, which is the eighth month.' 
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29^ (* let the feasts come round/ RV) 30^, Hos 2*^ 
Am 5«]. 

Let us now consider the two remaining passages, 
which contain injunctions concerning this feast 
(Lv 23 and Nu 29), and here we notice that, instead 
of prescriptions relating to the three Pilgrimage 
P^easts as in Ex, and Deut., we have a sacred 
calendar in which the position of each festival is 
fixed by the month and day. A special name 
HTpi? 'a holy convocation’) is given to the 
festivals, or rather to certain days of the festal 

S eriods, and servile work is prohibited on those 
ays. The Feast of Tabernacles lasts for seven 
days as in Deut., but an eighth day is observed at 
its close as an ‘a solemn assembly’ (see 

Driver’s note on Dt 16®). 

The post-exilio references to this feast are ‘con¬ 
tained in P)zra and Nehemiah, In Ezr 3^ it is 
stated tliat the Feast of Tabernacles was observed 
by the returned exiles as soon as the altar was set 
up, and before the foundation of the temple of the 
Lord was laid. The terms used in vv.®*® show 
acquaintance with the prescriptions of P with 
reference to burnt-ofFerings.* 

Very different in character from the notice in 
Ezr 3 is the account found in Neh 8'®**®. Here the 
details are interesting and instructive. The refer¬ 
ence to Lv 23^^-^ is clear. The material gathered 
by the people is that prescribed in Lv 23^ (the 
>\'ording of the two passages is in some respects 
different; cf. Ryle’s note on Neh 8'®). With it 
they make booths, and set them up in the courts 
of tne temple and in the open spaces of the city, 
and dwell in them, according to Lv 23^®. The 
feast was kept seven days, and the 'dzereth of the 
eighth day was duly observed.f The writer is 
aware that a new method of keeping the festival 
is introduced, one unknown to the people during 
the rule of judges and kings, and tne cerernonial 
throughout is that enjoined in Leviticus. It is not, 
however, definitely stated whether the numerous 
sacrifices prescribed for this festival in Nu 29 were 
offered on this occasion. 

The OT history of the Feast closes here. The 
eighth day, which is still distinguished from the 
seven days of Deut., is by the time of the writer 
of 2 Mac 10® reckoned as part of the Feast. 
Josephus (Anf. III. x. 4) speaks of keeping a 
festival of eight days, and also mentions the 
custom of bearing the ^ulad, consisting of a myrtle, 
willow, and palm branch in the right hand, and 
the ethrog or citron in the left. For this and 
other ceremonies observed at the feast see Jos. 
A nt, XIIT. xiii. 6 ; the Talmudic treatise, Sukkah ; 
Edersheira, Life and Times of Jesus the Messiah, 
ii. 149, 157 ; and the references on p. 861 of art. 
Feasts ; and the NT references in the synopsis. 

On one point is stress laid in all the accounts: 
that the ingathering which the feast commemorates 
is general (‘when thou gatherest in thy labours 
out of the field,* Ex 23^®; 'the fruits of the land,* 
Lv 23®®; 'from thy threshing-floor and from thy 
wine-vat* Dt 16^*). The Feasts of Unleavened 
Bread {maz:^6th) and of Weeks or Harvest marked 
certain stages in the work of ingathering, but the 
autumn festival, the last of the yearly cycle, was 
the thanksgiving for the combined produce of the 
whole year. As the vintage and olive harvests 

*Th6 doubts raised as to the historical character of this 
section do not materially affect the statement here made. 

t The difference between keeping the festival with and with¬ 
out the additional eighth day Is illustrated by compimng the 
accounts of the dedication of Solomon’s temple in Kings and 
Ohronicles. In 1K it says, * on the eighth day he sent them 
away,' i.€, on the 22nd of the month; but in 2 Ch it says, 
* In the eighth day they made a solemn assembly (Azerethy . . . 
and on the three and twentieth day of the seventh month he 
sent the people away. . , .' The Chronicler describes the feast 
as kept according to the rule of Leviticus; the writer of Kings 
assumes t^t Uie rule of Deut. was followed. 


had just been gathered, the worshippers might 
think chiefly of these rich gifts, yet the injunctions 
above q^uoted bade them take a wider view, and 
thank God for all His good gifts. It is also to be 
noted that in the autumn festival no special offer¬ 
ing of the fruits of the earth is enjoined corre¬ 
sponding to the sheaf of the wave-oftoring (Lv 
23*'^^) at Passover, and the two wave-loaves with 
sacrifice at Pentecost (23'®*®B. Yet in other 
respects the Feast of Tabernacles is specially dis¬ 
tinguished from other feasts. In Deut. it is the 
only one of the three at which the Israelite must 
dwell at Jerusalem for seven days, and in Numbers 
the sacrifices prescribed for this festival are in 
excess of those for any other (for details see p. 
861'^). Its pre-eminence is asserted by Josephus 
(Ant, VIII. iv. 1—it was loprij a<p65pa ffaph roTt 
'E^paloit ayiurrdrrf sal fieylarTj), In tne OT it is 
sometimes called 'the Feast,* Kar* : 1 K 8®*®® 

(=2Ch 5® 7®), Ezk 45“ Neh 8*®; cf. Lv 23®® (H), 
1 K 12®® (Driver, Deut, 197). But it was also the 
festival which in early times was common to 
Israel and to the heathen round about them. 
May it be that the wider view of the autumn 
festival and the avoidance of any special offering 
of the fruits of the ground at this ^ason were 
designed in order to make a distinction between 
their own festival and that of their neighbours, 
and possibly to avoid excesses which attended the 
heathen celebrations,—to impress upon the Israel¬ 
ite, when he appeared before the LORD his God, 
that he was present at a harvest thanksgiving 
rather than at a vintage carnival ? 

A. T. Chapman. 

TABITHA.— See Dorcas. 

TABLE.—A word used in several senses, either 
in sing, or plural, 108 times in tlie OT and 20 
times in the NT. In the former when singular it 
is usually (66 times) the tr. of shulhdn (LXX 
Tpdire^d, Vulg. mensa), ‘Table’ is used with the 
following meanings. 1. A flat-topped stand, upon 
which victuals were set during meals, and around 
which people squatted or reclined. Such stands 
were usually small; in ancient Egypt they were 
rarely more than a foot in height. ^ Lepsius repre¬ 
sents a table of this kind heaped with meat, bread, 
and fruit, with two persons sitting by it (Dcnkm, 
ii. 62). In the Middle and New Empire stands are 
sometimes represented as frameworks of laths 
bearing jars and other vessels on the top, and 
with an undershelf for the solid food. Such tables 
are named w^h or win or thhu. In Assyrian con¬ 
tracts, temple tables are called ialhu. The tables 
used by the fellahin of Palestine are mostly round, 
and rarely more than 12 inches high. Probably 
the ancient domestic tables were also round, as 
Goodwin and Zomius have inferred from such 
expressions as ‘ round about the table.’ The table 
in the propliet’s chamber (2 K 4^®) was probably a 
stand of this kind. It is possible that the shulhdn 
may have been originally a mat or something 
spread under the food platter, as can be often 
seen at present among tiie^ fellahin; but it must 
sometimes have been s^iciently high to allow of 
portions of food dropping from it. The seventy 
kings who gleaned their meat under Adonibezek s 
table (Jg may have been fed from the leavings 
of the royal meals; but the boast is probably an 
Oriental exaggeration, and the number a co^ist’s 
mistake. Posidonius tells of the king of the 
Parthians throwing food to persons sitting around 
him (Athenwus, iv. 38). The Greek traj^za was 
usually four-footed, hence perh. the name (Eustath, 
Comm, adOdyss, A. Ill); nevertheless it was some¬ 
times called tripous (Ath. ii. 32), a usage ridiculed 
by Aristophanes in an extant fragment of ^ Teh 
messes, Homer represents each guest as having a 
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separate table {Od, x^ni. 333). These were some- 
times covered with a cloth (Crates, Th^ria^ in Ath. 
vi. 267). The table was removed after the feast. 
The larger tables of a guest-chamber were longer 
trapezaiy around which the guests reclined, and 
helped themselves from the common dishes; hence 
the expression in Lk 22^^ * the hand ... is with 
me on the table.* The food was usually on a 
platter, but sometimes laid on the table without 
any dish ; hence the disgust of the condition de¬ 
scribed in Is 28®. 

2. To prepare a table for any one is to feed or 

nourish him, as in Ps 23®. Figuratively, the per- 
soniiied Wisdom is said to furnish a table for man*3 
instruction (Pr 9^). Distributing the means of 
sustenance to those of the early Christians who 
lacked, was called by the anostles ‘ serving tables * 
(Ac G’*). To eat at one's table is to be a member of 
his household or an honoured guest. David, as 
one of Saul’s officers, ate at the king’s table (1 S 
20*®), and Mephibosheth as a guest ate at David’s 
table (2 S 1 K 2’), The 850 nrophets 

who are said to have eaten at Jezebel’s table 
(IK 18'®) did not necessarily sit down with their 
royal hosts, nor did the servants of Solomon who 
consumed the meat of his table, the variety and 
amount of which amazed the queen of Sheba 
(1 K 10®): the expression means that they were 
fed by the royal bounty (see Heraclides in Athen. 
iv. 20). The same is nrobably true of the 150 
Jews and rulers whom Nehemiah claims to have 
had at his table (Neh 5'’). The honour of sitting 
at meat with the king was a special favour (2 S 
19*®), requiring careful behaviour (Pr 23'), and 
sudden leaving of the table was a mark of dis¬ 
pleasure (1 S 20®^). Those round the table are 
said to sit at table (1 K 13*®), and the members of 
the family circle are said to be round about the 
table (Ps 128®); squatting, os the children of the 
fellahin do still. ‘ The table,’ in the sense of the 
indulgence in dainties^ is to be a snare for the 
wicked (Pa 69**, Ho 11®). God’s table to which the 
birds of prey are invited is provided with the flesh 
of llis enemies (Ezk 39*®), a figurative description 
of His just judgment of the wicked. The table 
in Ezk is prepared for purposes of the toilet. 

In the NT * tame * is used in the sense of meal 
in Lk 22*'-®®, Jn 12* (where liV substitutes 'sat 
at moat’ for the AV ‘sat at the table’). In Jn 
13*® ‘no man at table* is the tr. of oOSch nop 
dpaK€tfx4pu)p, The dogs in the neighbouring Gentile 
district fed under the table (Mt 15*^**®, Mk 7^, 
Lk 16*'). Lazarus the beggar desired the crumbs 
which were gathered and thrown out from under 
the rich man’s table (Lk 16*'), 

3. For the table of shewbread see artt. Shew- 
BKKAD, and Tabernacle, p. 662 f. 

4 . The ‘table of the Lord’ stands in Mai !*•'* 
(cf. Ezk 41*® 44'®) for the altar. In 1 Co 10*', where 
it is contrasted with the ‘ table of devils,* it is 
evidently from the context the Lord’s Supper as 
compared with pagan idol-feasts, the expression 
being probably borrowed from our Lord’s words 
‘ at my table * in Lk 22*®. 

6 . Ine tables of the money-changers (ol rpdfre^ai 
rwp KoWvpLffTwp) were the small square trays on 
stands which are familiar objects at the gates and 
bazaars of Eastern towns on which coins are dis¬ 
played, and beside which the money-changers 
stand. These are not infrequently overturned in 
the numerous disputes about the value of ex¬ 
changes. Those money-changers were the bankers 
of primitive times ; thus in the Tsneiis of Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus the expression Tpdjrel^ap Kara- 
ffK(vdj^€(T6ai is used in the sense of setting up a 
bank (Reiske, vii. 309). Our Lord overthrew 
those set up in the courts of the temple (Mt 21'*, 
Mk 11'®, Jn 2'®). 


6. Table in the sense of a flat surface upon 
which writings were inscribed is expressed by the 
word 0'*?. See following article. 

7. In Ca 1'® ‘ table ’ is the tr. of app, rendered 
by LXX ip dpaKXUrei auroD and Vulg. in accubitu 
suo ; cf. perh, 1 S 16", and in late n^po (Levy, 

3. 163) and apn {ib, 464; Schechter, Ben Sira 66). 
It probably means, from the context, a couch. 
See, further, the Comm, ad loc. 

In RV ‘ table * is left out in Mk 7®. AV here tr. 
KXtPWPf ‘ tables,* but puts ‘ beds ’ in margin. The 
words Kal kXipujp are read by ADXriI2<P al min p' 
latt syrr. go arm Or; omitted by ^BLA 

syr*'“ me. 

Litxaatcrb.—B esides the authors cited In text see also 
Biihr, Symholik des Mosaischen Cultus^ Heidelberg, 1837; 
Schlichter, De fnensa faeierum ; and Ugolini, * De mensa et 
panis propositionis * in Thes. x. 905. 

A. Macalister. 

TABLE, TABLET.-—1. (etyni. unknown). 
This word, which may be used of wooden boards or 
planks (Ex 27® 38* in the altar of the Tabernacle, 
Ezk 27® in the ship fig. of Tyre, Ca 8® in a door) t 
or of metal plates (1 K 7®® on bases of lavers in 
Solomon’s temple)!, is far more frenuently m-ed of 
stone tablets, esp. those on which the Ten Words 
are said to have been written (Ex 24'® 

3215 16 Mi. 19 341 ter. 4 bis, 98. 99 4'® 6'® *®) 9® 

10.11. IS. 17 101,2 bis, ibis, 4,6^ IK 8®, 2Ch 5'®); of a 

tablet for writing a prophecy upon (Is 36® [1| ^pp], 
Hab 2*); fig. in Fr 3^ 7® (wise counsels are to be 
written on the table of the heart), Jer 17' (the sin 
of Judah is graven [n^nn] upon the table of their 
heart). In all these passages both AV and RV 
tr. mS, when used of stonCt by *table(8),* except 
Is 30® where RV has ‘tablet,* a rendering which 
might well have been adopted uniformly. The 
LXX reproduces by wXd^ (except Ex 24'®, Is 30®, 
Hab 2® [all irv^ot^], Pr 3® 7^ [both irXdroO, and Jer 
17' [wanting in LXX]), and this is also the NT 
term (2 Co 3®, He 9^). The ‘writing-table’ {iripa- 
KldtoPf RV ‘ writing-tablet’) of Lk 1®® was probably 
a waxen tablet. For a description of the use of 
both stone and wax for writing purposes see art. 
Writinq. 

2. (the tablet inscribed with a to’nn [stylus], 
‘ to Maher-shalal-bash-baz,* Is 8' AV ‘ roll ’). The 
essential signification of this word appears to be 
something with a smooth polished surface, whether 
of wood, stone, or metal.* [For B has rdfios 

Kaivov fjitydXov, A t6/x. Aq. KCipaXis 

fieydXij, Symm. reCxoj The only other 

occurrence of the Heb. word is in Is 3*®, where [in 
plur.] it prob. means ‘tablets of polished metal,’ 
‘mirrors^ (so Targ., Vulg., Ges., Del., Cheyne, 
Dillm.-Kittol, but see Marti, ad loc,, and cf. the 
LXX rd diCLipaPT) AaKWPiKd), 8. AV ‘tablets* (up^3 
[etym. unknown]; LXX irepibi^iov, Tcpidi^ia; RV 
‘ armlets ’), Ex 35*®, Nu 31®®. The Heb. word prob. 
stands for some neck ornamentt (RVm ‘ necklaces ’; 
cf. Dillm.-Ryssel or Baentsch, Exodus, ad loc,), 

4. The ‘tablets* {i.e, lockets) of AV in Is 3*® 
become in RV ‘perfume boxes* (so Ges, ; cf, Vulg. 
ol/actoriola), and some such sense [possibly ‘ oint¬ 
ment boxes*; so P. Haupt (deriving from Assyr. 
pa&Mu, ‘ to anoint oneself *) in Cheyne*s ‘ Isaiem,’ 
SBOT p. 82] is required by the context for the 
Heb. ' 09 , although it may be doubted whether 

ever in the OT [Pr 27® is a doubtful passage] 
actually means ‘ odour.* The meaning is perh. ‘ of 
health,^ t.c. serving to give health to those who 
smell them (= * reviving,* ‘ refreshi^ *; cf. the 
Niph, of the root rw, and its use in Ethp. in Syr, 

* In the Talmud stands for the empty margin of a page 
or roll. 

t This is no doubt the meaning of the English word used by 
AV, for in the language of the day an ornament hanging from 
the neck could be called a * tablet, as Golding, Ovid, 128,^Bicbe 
pearles were hanging at her cores, and tablets at her bresh* 
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=d»^a^i^xw)- See, further, art. Perfume, vol. iii. 
p. 747*. J- A. Selbie. 

TABOR (*^39; B A and Luc. Qapu>p; 

Vulg. Thabor). —A city in Zobulun given to tne 
Merarite Levites (1 Ch O’^). No name having any 
similarity to Tabor occurs in the earlier list of 
Leviticaf cities in Zebulun (Jos Various 

suggestions, none of them quite satisfactory, have 
been made in regard to this place,—that the occur¬ 
rence of the name in 1 Chron. is due to a tran¬ 
scriber’s error; that it is an abbreviation of Chisloth- 
tabor, a town on the border of Zebulun (Jos 19'*); 
that it is the Daberath of Jos 21“, now DebUrieh; 
and that either a town on Mount Tabor or the 
mountain itself is intended. Some authorities 
suppose it to be the same place as Tabor on the 
border of Issachar (Jos 19**, B TaiO^djpt A 
Luc. Oa^d>p)y and that at which the brothers of 
Gideon were slain by Zebah and Zalmunna (Jg 
8'8). C. W. Wilson. 

TABOR,, MOUNT (ibi? nry; LXX eapdio, rh 
*lTap6piou (in Jer. and Hos.); Thabor). —One or the 
most celebrated, and, at the same time, one of the 
most striking, mountains in Palestine. At the 
N.E. extremity of the rich plain of Esdraelon, 
and only about 5 miles E. of Nazareth, a limestone 
hill of unique outline rises to a height of 1843 feet 
above the sea. This is Mount Tabor, the At- 
ahyriurny or Itahyrium of Greek and Koman writers, 
now called Jehd The mount overlooks the 

adjacent hills of Lower Galilee, and, being con¬ 
nected with them only by a low ridge, is practi¬ 
cally isolated. Its form approaches that of a 
truncated cone with rounded sides, and a fairly 
level, oval-shaped summit. When viewed from a 
distance, especially from the S.W., it has the 
appearance of a hemisphere, and is remarkable 
for its symmetrical form, its graceful outline, and 
its wooded slopes. The mount is often capped 
with mist, and even in the dry season heavy dews 
refresh the parched soil, and give new life to the 
oaks, pistachios, and other trees that partially 
cover its slopes. In these coverts, during the 
Middle Ages, wild beasts found shelter; ana wild 
boars, birds, and small game still make them their 
home. The slopes are steep and rocky, but the 
ascent can be made with ease—nearly everywhere 
on foot, and in more than one place on horseback. 
The view from the summit is disappointing, in so 
far that there is no one spot from which a complete 
panorama can be obtained; but from many points 
places of the greatest sacred and historic interest 
can bo seen. To the S.W. and W., stretched out 
like a map, the great plain of Esdraelon extends 
beyond Taanach and Megiddo to the gorge of the 
Kishon and the ridge of Carmel. To the N. are 
the heights of Luhieh and the * Horns of Hatttn,' 
where Guy de Lusimian and the Templars made 
their last stand beiore surrendering to Saladin; 
and beyond them lie Safed and the hills of Upper 
Galilee, with snow-capped Hormon and the peaks 
of Lebanon in the distance. To the N.E. and E. 
are the Sea of Galileo and the rugged Ifaurdn^ 
the Jordan Valley, the deep gorge of the Yarmuk^ 
and the high tableland of Bashan; and to the 
S.E. the mediieval fortress of Bel voir {Kaukah el- 
Hawa)y the Jordan Valley below Bethshean, and 
the mountains of Gilead. To the S., on the lower 
slopes of Jebcl Duhy (Little Hermon), are Nain 
and Endor, and beyond Jebel Duhy can be seen 
the crest of Mt. Gilboa. 

A mountain so situated, and so beautiful, 
necessarily played an important part in the history 
of Israel. Its isolation, and the steepness of its 
slopes, marked it out, from time immemorial, as a 
fortress or rallying point; and its attractive beauty 


led the Rabbis to maintain that it was the mountain 
on which the temple ought of right to have been 
built had it not been for the exuresa revelation 
which ordered the sanctuary to be built on Mount 
Moriah (Schwarz, p. 71). Amongst the mountains 
of his native land, the Psalmist (Ps 89'*) could 
have selected no more fitting representatives than 
Tabor with its rounded features and scattered 
glades, and Hermon with its lofty peak and pure 
canoj»y of snow. So, too, its natural strength and 
consj)icuou8 position led the prophet (Jer 46'®) to 
use it and Carmel os an image either of the power 
and pre-eminence of the king of Babylon, or of the 
certainty and distinctness of God’s judgments. 
Some commentators suppose Talxir to De tlie 
mountain alluded to in iJt 33'®* (see discussion in 
Driver, ad loc,); and hence it has been conjectured 
that Tabor was an early sanctuary of the northern 
tribes, which afterwards became the scene of 
idolatrous rites (Hos 5'). 

Mount Tabor is mentioned by its full name only 
in Jg 4®*w here it is stated to have been the 
place at which Deborah and Barak assembled the 
warriors of Israel before the memorable victory 
over Sisera (Jos. Ant. V. v. 3). 

The mount is probably (but see Dillm. ad loc.) 
intended in Jos 19**, where the boundary of Issaciiar 
is said to have reached to Tabor; and this view was 
held by Josephus (Ant. v. i. 22) and Eusebius 
(Onom. ). Wlietber the Tabor at w hich the brothers 
of Gideon were slain (Jg 8'®) was the mount, is more 
doubtful (see preceding art., and Moore, ad loc.). 
According to Josephus (Ant. viil. ii. 3), Mt. Tabor 
w'as in the district of Shaphat (Jehosbaphat in 1 K 
4'’), one of Solomon’s commissariat oHicers. In the 
3rd cent. B.c. there was an inhabited city, At- 
abyritim, on Mt. Tabor, which Antioch us the Great 
took (B.C. 218) by stratagem and afterwards forti¬ 
fied (Polyb. V. Ixx. 6). In the time of Alexander 
Janmeus (B.C. 1U5-78) Tabor was in the possession 
of the Jews (Ant. xill. xv. 4). But the mount 
passed to the Romans when Pompey conquered 
Palestine, and, near it, Gabinius, the Roman pro- 
consul of Syria (c. B.C. 63), defeated Alexander, 
son of Aristobulus II., who had risen in revolt 
(Ant. XIV. vi. 3 ; BJ I. viii. 7). At the commence¬ 
ment of the Jewish war Tabor was occupied by 
the Jews, and fortilied by Josephus, who surrounded 
the summit with a wall ( Vit. 37 ; BJ II. xx. 6, IV. 
i. 8). A little later, after Josephus had been taken 
prisoner by the Romans at Jotapata, a large number 
of Jews took refuge in the fortress. Placidus was 
sent against them with a body of horse, and, having 
succeeded by a feint in drawing the fighting men 
into the plain, defeated tlieni and cut oft' their 
retreat. Upon this, the inhabitants of the place, 
whose supply of water, derived from the rainfall, 
was failing, submitted (BJ IV. i. 8). 

The later history of Tabor is connected with the 
belief that Christ was transfigured on the mount, 
and with the churches and monasteries erected 
upon it in consequence of that belief. The narra¬ 
tive (Mt 16. 17, Mk 8. 9) seems to demand a site 
near Cmsarea Philippi; but, apart from this, the 
existence of a fortified town on the summit of 
Tabor before and after Christ, makes the selection 
of that mountain improbable. Eusebius, who states 
(Onom.) that Tabor was situated in the plain of 
Galilee, and from 8 to 10 Roman miles E. of 
Diocaisarea (SeJurieh), makes no allusion to the 
tradition ; whilst the Bordeaux lUlgrim (A.D. 333) 
places the scene of the Transfiguration on the 
Mount of Olives. The first notice of Tabor as the 
place of the Transfiguration is a remark by Cyril 
of Jerusalem, c. A.D. 350 (Cat, xii. 16). Jerome, 
A.D. 386, says that St. Paula ‘climbed Mt. Tabot 
on which the Lord was transfigured* (Ep. 
xvii.; cf. Ep. ad Mar. viii.), but does not mention 
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a church. Antoninus Martyr, c. A.D. 670, saw 
(vi.) three churches ‘ at the place where St. Peter 
said to Jesus: “Let us make here three taber¬ 
nacles.”^ Arculf, c, A.D. 670, found (ii. 25) a large 
monastery with many cells, and three churches, 
enclosed by a stone wall. Willibald, A.D. 754, 
mentions (xiii.) a monastery and a church, * dedi¬ 
cated to our Lord, and to Moses and Elias.’ 
Srewulf, A.D. 1102, saw three monasteries, and 
adds that the one dedicated to Elias stood a 
little apart from the otliers. The Russian abbot, 
Daniel, A.D. 1106-1107, gives a full description of 
the mount, which he compares to a haycock, and 
of its holy places (Ixxxvi.-lxxxviii). Its slopes 
were covered with olive, tig, and carob trees; and 
on the summit, at the S.E. end of the platform, a 
small rocky knoll was shown as the place of the 
Transfiguration. Here there was a fine church, 
probably that built by Tancred, and near it, on 
the N. side, a seconcl church dedicated to Moses 
and Elias. The churches and a Latin monastery 
were enclosed by solid stone walls with iron gates; 
and outside the walls were fields, vineyards, and 
fruit trees. A bowshot W. of the place of the 
Transfiguration was shown a rock-hown cave in 
which ilclchizedek was said to have dwelt and to 
have received Abraham when returning from the 
slaughter of Chedorlaomer (cf. Fetellus, A.D. 1130). 
Amongst the churches and monasteries noticed by 
Srewulr and Daniel must have been the churcii 
built by Tancred, to whom Galilee was granted as 
a lief; and the monastery founded by the Black 
Friars of the reformed order of Benedictines of 
Cluny, who in A.D. 1111 disputed the jurisdiction 
of the archbishop of Nazareth (Albert of Aix, vii. 
16; W. of Tyre, ix. 13; de Vitry). In 1113 the 
monasteries were pillaged by Arabs from Damascus, 
and the monks massacred ; but they were soon re¬ 
occupied. Theoderich, in 1172, mentions a church 
and monks under an abbot (xlvi.) who, according 
to Ludolph von Suchem, * used a leaden bulla, like 
the Pope *; and places the scene of the meeting 
between Melchizedok and Abraham at the foot of 
the mount. In 1183 the monks repulsed an attack 
by the troops of Saladin. Two years later, 1185, 
P'hocas, a Greek monk, found a Latin monastery 
at the place of the Transfiguration, and to the 
north of it a Greek monastery. He also saw the 
grotto of Melchizedek, with cnambers above and 
under ground, and many cells for anchorites; an<l 
close by, a church on the spot where Melchizedek 
met Abraham. In 1187 tiie mountain was laid 
waste by Saladin; but in 1212 it was strongly 
fortified by his brother el-Melek el-'Adel. The 

fortress was unsuccessfully attacked by ^the 
Crusaders in 1217, and dismantled by el -'Adel 
in the following year. The monastery and church 
must have been spared, or little injured, for 
YAkClt, A.D. 1225, mentions it (ii. 676; cf. Mar. i. 
434) as standing on the S. side of the mountain; 
and adds that there were many vineyards, from 
which the monks made wine. This is confirmed 
by the tract ‘ Citez de Jherusalem' pt. ii., which 
notices ‘ a church of black Latin monks ’ on Mt. 
Tabor. In 1263 the Church of the Transfiguration 
was levelled with the ground by order of Sultan 
Bibars; and later visitors found only ‘hollow 
)laces and caves beneath the ruins of splendid 
)uildings, wherein lurk lions and other beasts.* 
Amidst these ruins, however, the Latin and Greek 
monks from Nazareth continued to hold an annual 
service in memory of the Transfiguration. The 
ruins on the summit are those of a fortress with 
B(j|uare flanking towers, and, in places, a rook-hewn 
ditch. There are also many rock-hewn cisterns 
and a pool, and the remains of the churches and 
monasteries noticed above. The ruins are Jewish, 
Byzantine, Crusading, and Arab; but, without 


excavation, it is difficult to make any cleax dis¬ 
tinction between them. The Latins and Greeks 
have in recent years erected churches and mon¬ 
asteries on the sites of the earlier buildings, and 
the Latins have recovered the place of the Trans¬ 
figuration mentioned by abbot Daniel. 

lA^nRATVRK.—PEF Mem. 1. 367, 888-891; de Vogii^, jRaliee 
de T. S. 863; Guerin, GaliUe, i. 148-163; Robinson, 
lii, 861 ft. ; Burckhardt, Travels in Syria. 1822, p. 332 ff.; 
O. A. Smith, HGUL 394, 408, 417; Buhl, GAP 107f., 210f.; 
Bamab6, Le Mont Thabor. C. W. WiLSON. 

TABOR, The Oak of (AV The Plain op 
Tabor ; nb? ; 17 SpDs Qa^wp ; quercus Thabor), 
is mentioned (1 S 10*) between Raehers sepulchre 
in the border of Benjamin at Zelzah and the * hill 
of God,’ or Gibeah, as one of the points passed by 
Saul on his homeward journey after his anointing 
by Samuel. The site is unknown. Thenius 
emends, from Gn 35®, n'lni? 'n to n-j'iai 'k ‘Oak 
(terebinth) of Deborah* (Rachel’s nurse). This 
tree is called in the Genesis passage Allon-bacuth, 
and Ewald and others identify it further with the 

R alm (^^h) of Deborah mentioned in Jg 4*. (Cf. 

loore on Jg 4*; Dillra. on Gn 35®; Siegfried- 
Stade and Hch, Lex. s. 

C. \V. Wilson. 

TABRET (see art. Taber) is AV tr. of in Gn 
31*7, 1 s 100 18®, Is 51* 24® 30®*, Jer 3D, Ezk 28*®. 
The same Ileb. word is tr. ‘timbrel* in Ex 15*^, 
Jg 11^ 2 S 6®, 1 Ch 13®, Job 21**, Ps 81* 149® 160®. 
The RV, strangely enough, follows this want of 
uniformity in rendering, except in IS 10® 18®, 
where it substitutes * timbrel ^ for ‘ tabret.* It 
might have been well to drop both ‘ timbrel * and 
‘taoret,* neither of which conveys any clear sense 
to a modern ear, and adopt some such rendering as 
‘tambourine* or ‘hand-drum.* The LXX always 
tr. by r^ixiravov except in Job 21**, where we 
have ypa\Tl)pwv, and Ezk 28*®, where a different 
Heb. text, has been followed. [This last ynaij have 
been the case even in Job 21*®]. See, for a descrip¬ 
tion of the ni’, vol. iii. p. 462^ 

The AV rendering of Job 17® ‘aforetime I was 
as a tabret,* has arisen from a confusion of 
‘spitting* [dw. Xey.] with nn ‘tambourine.* The 
words DU97 in parallelism with the preced¬ 
ing D'tpy oryn (‘I am made [lit. ‘one hath 
made me*] a byword of the peoples*), mean ‘I am 
become one to be spit on in tlie face* (RV ‘an 
open abhorring*). See A. B. Davidson, ad loc,, 
and cf. the notes of Dillm. and Duhm. The LXX 
reproduces n;)h by yiXws, ‘ a laughing-stock.* 

J. A. Selbie. 

TABRIMMON (l’ia"}?9, ‘Rimmon [Ramvian] is 
good oris wise* [seeTABEEL] ; B Ta^epepud, A TaBep- 
parffid, Luc. TaBepeufidv ).—The father of Benhaaad, 
1 K 16*®. 

TACHES.— An old word of French origin (of. 
attacker) used by AV to render the Heb. O'P'JD 
Hrd^m, which occurs only in P’s description or 
the tabernacle (Ex 26®* **• ®® 35** etc.). The Gr. 
rendering is KplKoi, which denotes the rings set in 
eyelets at the edge of a sail for the ropes to pass 
through; Vulg. circuli, RV ‘clasps.* The Heb. 
word evidently signifies some form of hook or 
clasp like the Roman fibula (see Rich, Diet, of 
Rom, and Gr, Antiq. s.v.). Fifty ‘taches* or 
clasps of gold, attached at equal distances along 
the edge of one set of tapestry curtains, fitted into 
the same number of loops along the edge of the 
second set, and ‘couplea* the two sets together. 
A similar arrangement of bronze clasps joined 
the two sets of hair curtains which formed the 
‘tent* (see Tabernacle, § vii. (a)). The veil 
which divided the tabernacle or ‘ dwelling * into 
two parts, the Holy Place and the Most Holy, was 
suspended immediately underneath the line of 
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clasps, a detail of considerable significance for the 
dimensions of the tabernacle (see § vii. (c)). 

A. R. S. Kennedy. 

TACKLING.— In Is 33“ ‘Thy tacklings 
are loosed/ the Heb. word plainly moans a ship’s 
ropes. And that was the ordinary meaning of 
the Eng. word ‘ tackling ’ about 1611, as in Shaks. 
Rich, III, IV. iv. 233— 

* Like a poor bark, of sails and tackling^ reft.* 

But the Eng. word was also used more comprehen¬ 
sively of the whole gearing, as in Ascham’s Schole- 
master, 65, ‘Great shippes require costlie tack¬ 
ling.’ And so it is used in Ac 27^* ‘We cast out 
with our own hands the tackling of the ship’ 
(RVm ‘ furniture ’). The Greek word {<rK€ir/i) is as 
va^e, says Kendall, as the English ‘furniture,’ 
and may include any heavy fittings that could be 
readily detached, or spare masts and spars. See 
Ships and Boats. 

The word is of Scand. origin ; the le in * tackle ’ 
is the instrument, so that the tackle is that which 
takes hold of; the ing is collective. 

J. Hastings. 

TADMOR (1 K 9^8 [so AV, RVm; Tamar 
in Kithtbh and IIV ; B om., A QepfidS, Luc. OodfAdp], 
2 Ch 8* Ooe5oyu6/), A QeSjxdpf Luc. OeSpidp ).— 
The Tamar of 1 Kings is believed by the present 
writer to be the same place as the ‘Tadmor’ of 
2 Chronicles (see, however, art. Tamar ; G. A. 
Smith, HGIIL^ 270, n.^; Kittel, Kbnige, adloc,). 

Whatever view be held as to Tamar, Tadmor 
is undoubtedly the Palmyra of histoiy, a city 
whose ruins have excited the admiration of all 
travellers, and whose history under the rule of 
Odenatus and Zenobia can never be read without 
feelings of high interest. The city rose from an 
oasis in the Syrian desert due to springs welling 
up through the sands, or from rivulets descending 
from the neighbouring hills, giving rise to vegeta¬ 
tion and groves of palms.* At a later period it 
was supplied with water by means of an aqueduct 
built bv Justinian. The position of the city is about 
150 miles N.E. of Damascus, half-way between the 
valleys of the Orontes and the Eui)hrate8; and the 
caravan routes in ancient times as well as in the 
beginning of our era, connecting the Persian Gulf 
with the Mediterranean, and between Northern 
Syria, I’etra, and Central Arabia, passed through 
Palmyra. During the wars between Rome and 
Parthia, Palmyra endeavoured to maintain a 
position of neutrality; and, about the year A.D. 
130, Hadrian took the city under his special favour, 
giving it the name of Adrianopolia. At a later 

E eriod Palmyra received the Jm Italicum and 
ecame a Roman colony; and in the early period of 
the Persian wars the city became an important 
military post, and the inhabitants thus gained a 
knowledge of military tactics which they after¬ 
wards turned to use against their instructors. 

Odenatus and Zenohia ,—Up to this time Palmyra 
was governed by a senate; out on the defeat of 
the Roman army under Valerian by Sapor, king 
of Persia, and the rejection of the offer of alliance 
made by Odenatus, who had attained the position 
of king or prince of Palmyra, the Palmyrene army 
hovered round the Persian host as it was retreating 
across the Euphrates with the captive Roman 
emperor and enormous booty, and inflicted such 
loss on the Persians that they were glad to put the 
river between them and their pursuers, f By this 
exploit Odenatus laid the foundation of his future 
fame and fortunes. With the consent of the 
emperor Gallienus the Roman senate conferred the 
title of Augustus on the brave Palmyrene, and 

* Gibbon, Decline and Fall, i. 396. 

f Peter Patrlciue, p. 25, quoted by Gibbon, Decline and Fall 
the Roman Rmjnre, I, 362, 
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seemed to entrust to him the government of the 
East, which he in effect already possessed.* 

On the death of Odenatus, by assassination, 
Zenobia his widow, who had shared with him the 
government of the kingdom, became his sole suc¬ 
cessor, with the title of ‘ Queen of Palmyra and the 
East.* Of this remarkable personage Giobon says: 
‘Modem Europe has produced several illustrious 
women who have sustained with glory the weight 
of empire; nor is our own ago destitute of such 
distinguished characters. But if we except the 
doubtful achievements of Semiramis, Zenobia is 
perhaps the only woman whose superior genius 
broke through the servile indolence imposed on her 
sex by the climate and manners of Asia. She 
claimed her descent from the Macedonian kings of 
equalled in beauty her ancestor Cleopatra, 
and far surpassed that princess in chastity and 
valour.* t On ascending the throne (A.D. 267) 
Zenobia maintained the same policy of hostility, 
both to Persia and Rome, which had been adopted 
by her husband, and defeated a Roman army com¬ 
manded by Heraclianus. She also invited the 
celebrated Platonic philosopher Longinus to her 
capital to be her instructor in Greek literature and 
her counsellor in affairs of state. But Aurelian, 
who had ascended the throne of the Western 
empire, had resolved to endure no longer the 
autliority of a rival in the East ; and in A.D. 272 
he marened to attack Zenobia with all the forces 
of the empire. Zenobia, being but weakly sup¬ 
ported in the unequal contest by Varahran, 
successor to Sapor, was defeated in battle, and 
attempted to escape by flight towards the Eu- 
phrates,^ but was captured on the banks of that 
river and brought before her conqueror, who 
carried her to Rome to grace his triumph. While 
crossing the straits which divide Europe from Asia, 
Aurelian received intelligence that the Palmyrenes 
had risen in revolt and massacred the governor and 
garrison he had left behind. Enraged at this con- 
auct he at once retraced his steps, and the helpless 
city felt the full weight of his resentment, A 
letter of Aurelian himself admits that old men, 
women, children, and peasants were involved in 
indiscriminate slaughter ; but, taking pity on the 
miserable remnant of the inhabitants, he granted 
them permission to rebuild and inhabit the city. 
‘But (as Gibbon observes) it is easier to destroy 
than to restore. The seat of commerce, of arts, 
and of Zenobia gradually sank into an obscure 
town, a trifling fortress, and at length a miserable 
village. The present citizens of Palmyra, consist¬ 
ing of thirty or forty families, have erected their 
[mud] cottages within the spacious court of a 
ma^ificent temple.* § 

Ruins, —The ruins of Palmyra attest its former 
magnificence. The principal ouilding is the great 
Temple of the Sun (Baal), with its lofty arch and 
grand rows of columns, originally about 390 in 
number; but besides this there are remains of 
the walls of Justinian which enclosed the city, 
and outside the wall towards the north several 
ruined sepulchral towers, together with the remains 
of the a^queduct-ll For an account of the Gr. and 
Aram, inscriptions see de Vogu6, Syrie centrale, 
pp. 1-8. Cf. also the interesting ‘Zolltarif * (A.D. 
155) published by Reckendorf in ZDMO (1888), 
p. 370ff. (text ana com.); text in Lidzbarski. 

E. Hull. 

* nut. Auffuet. Scrip, p. 180. 
t Decline and Fall, f. 891. t Ih, 1. 898. 

I Decline and Fall, 1. 400; the history of Zenobia and Palmyra 
is taken principally from the writings of PoUio; Vopsious in 
HUt. Augtut. f. ; a modem romance, Zenobia, or the Fall qf 
Pofmyra, by Rev. W. Ware (1844), will repay perusal. See also 
Wright, Palmyra and Zenohia, 1896. 

II An excellent plan of Palmyra, taken from R. Wood’s 
Ruinee de Palmyre, will be found in Baerleker’s Palestine and 
Syria ; and in Murray’s Syria and Palestine, one of less merii» 
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TAHAN (Tn?i). — The eponymous head of an 
Ephraimite clan, Nu 26^ (Tdi^ax), 1 Ch 7“ (BA 
0<l€i^, Luc. Odav). The gentilic name Tahaniteg 
6 Tai^ax{€)l) occurs in Nu 

T AH ASH (B>nn, Tox^O—A son of Nabor by his 
concubine Keumah, Gn 22-'* [J]. The name means 
* porpoise,* and this animal was probably the totem 
of the (unidentilied) tribe that bore it. 

TAHATH (nnn).—1. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 
624(iiob.») (B om., A-^* sup ras Qda^) (iieb. jo) ^BA 
Gda^?). 2. 3. The eponym of two (unless the 

name has been accidentally repeated) Ephraimite 
families, 1 Ch 7*^ (A [only first time] 0da^, B om, 
both times). 

TAHATH (niJ5; BA Luc, KardaO^ F Kar<9da^).— 
One of the twelve stations in the journeyings of 
the children of Israel which arc mentionea only in 
Nu 33. It comes between Mahheloth and Terah 
(v,®"*), and, like them, has not been identified. 

TAHCHEMONITE, AV Tachmonite.— See Hach- 

MONI. 

TAHPANHES, TEHAPHNEHE8 (onj^nn Jer 43’*^- 

44' 40’^, on^pinn Ezk 30^®, DJflnn [text, error] in KUMbh 
of Jer 2'*, Ta^f'dy, l!a<pvaL ).—A city on the E. frontier 
of Lower Egypt. There is no doubt that it is the 
same place tnat was known to classical writers as 
Uanhnm. The etym. of the name is unknown, and 
no liieroLdypliie equivalent lias yet been found. It 
seems likely, however, that this frontier city was 
named Uhe ueginningof the...(?)’ Ta Juxt-p ... (?). 
The modern name, Tell Defneh (often mis-spelled 
Dcfeneh or Dcfcnneh on maps) is very close to the 
Creek. The site is now a desolate mound on the 
edge of the desert, and but little removed from the 
brackish swamp of Lake Menzaleh. Formerly this 
district was to a great extent cultivated, oeing 
irrigated and drained by the Pelusiac branch of 
the Nile, now silted up. Felusium, situate at the 
mouth of the Nile and surrounded by swamps, was 
nearly 20 miles away. Flinders Petrie excavated 
the site for the Egyp. Ex pi. Fund, and has demon¬ 
strated much of its history. One mound is appar¬ 
ently Ptolemaic and Koman, showing where the 
Dapiino of the Rom. itineraries had been. Another 
mound, still apparently bearing a name connecting 
it with the Jews, contained remains of a palace or 
citadel destroyed by lire, which stood in the midst 
of a great camp. In the camp and fortress were 
found amongst other things thousands of arrow¬ 
heads, of small weights, and many fragments of 
fine Or. and Egyp. pottery; while in the founda¬ 
tions of the central building were plaques inscribed 
with the name of the builder, Psammetichus I. 
This king, the founder of the Saite dynasty (B.c. 
064) is recorded by Herodotus (ii. 30) to have estab¬ 
lished a garrison at Daphme as one of three chief 
frontier posts, and the Greek objects found there 
show that Herodotus was referring to the same 
place when he mentions (ii. 154) that Psammetichus 
established n camp of lonians in this region. The 
number and variety of the weights afford some 
indication of the amount of trade and money- 
changihg that must have gone on here. It is very 
unfortunate that no inscriptions of importance 
could be found ; a great tablet of hard quartzite 
was indeed discovered, but, as it had been exposed 
for centuries to mutilation, few signs wore left 
upon it. They are apparently the remains of a 
historical inscription of Psammetichus I. There 
w'as little indication of Daphme having existed 
before Psanimetichus, but for two centuries from 
that time it was a frontier post of the highest 
importance, and a name particularly well known to 


nations living on the E. of Egypt. A colony of 
fugitive Jews under Johanan estaolished themselves 
there after the murder of Gedaliah, Jer 43^*^* 44'. 
The fulfilment of Jeremiah’s prophecy, made on 
this spot, that Nebuch. would in vane and take 
Egypt (43®"'^), has not yet been ascertained from 
the monuments, but the excavations gave evidence 
of violent destruction and conflagration. Herodotus 
(ii. 30) says that in his time the Persians kept 
up the garrison there. The place is mentioned 
Jth 1». 

Hanes, in Is 30^, can hardly be Daphn®, for the 
latter did not rise to importance till a later date. 

F. Ll. Griffith. 

TAHPENES (079*75; B OeKCfielva^ A BeKCfilya, Luc. 
BcxxixxLva ),—The name of the queen of * Pharaoh king 
of Egypt,’ who gave his sister in marriage to Hadad 
the Edomite before the death of David (1 K ll'**). 
Winckler {AT Untersuch, 1-6), and still more 
Cheyne {Encyc, Bibl. s.v. ‘Hadad’), consider the 
passage as full of corruptions, the chief point being 
that Mi^raim (Egypt) ^lould be corrected back to 
Mui^ri (in North Arabia). If we accept the text as 
it stands, Hadad’s marriage was not so grand as to 
be improbable. David was contemporary with the 
weak 2l8t dynasty, which appears to have had no 
influence abroad ; nor is it probable that the 2l8t 
dynasty kings reigning at Tanis had any consider¬ 
able authori^ even over the high priests at Thebes. 
The name ‘llihpenos’ has an Egyptian appearance, 
but has not hitherto been found on the monu¬ 
ments. F. Ll. Griffith. 

TAHREA (yiq5).—A grandson of Mephibosheth, 
1 Ch 9^' (B BapdXi A Oapd, Luc. Oapda). The name 
appears (prob. by a copyist’s error) in 8®® as Tarea 
(yill©; B Gep^e, A Oapie, Luc. Oapda). 

TAHTIM HODSHI, The Land of ('^p^qo 0^575 ; 

B xls rijy Oapaffwu iariv Nadacra/, A eis yiju 'E0aC)u 
*A5a(xal ; terra inferiora Hodsi). —A place east of 
Jordan, which Joab and his ollicers visited when 
making the census for David (2 S 24®). It is men¬ 
tioned between Gilead and Dan-jaan. The MT, 
however, is certainly corrupt. In all probability 
we should read o'nnn *to the land of the 

HittiteSi towards fj^adesh [sc, on the Orontes],* 
The emendation o'nnn is due to Hitzig {GVI p, 29), 
rupiip to Thenius (who suggested or nv^ip). Both 
emendations, which are strikingly confirmed by 
Luc. els yrjy Xerrtel/a Kadi^St are accepted by Wellh., 
Driver, Budde, et al. Another emendation of 'rnn 
is that of Ewald {Hist, iii. 162), who would read 
pin (^ermon). This is supnorted by Buhl {GAP 
69), and somewhat favoured by L5hr and H. P. 
Smith {Sam. ad loc.), mainly on the ground that 
Eadesli on the Orontes is too far north to suit the 
requirements of the passage. C. W. Wilson. 

TAKE.—The verb ‘ to take ’ is one of a short 
list of English words which Earle ‘ can offer witli 
most confidence as words which have come in 
through Danish agency’ {Philology^ § 69). It is 
at any rate a Scand. word; and from the mean¬ 
ing 01 the Gothic iekan and its relation to Lat. 
tangere it is probable that its earliest meaning 
is to ‘ touch with the hand,’ as in Morris’ Old Eng. 
Misc. p. 31, ‘ Ure lord . . . spredde his bond, and 
tok his lepro ; . . . and al so rathe he was i-warisd 
of his mAladie.’ From this would easily flow ‘ lay 
hold of,* ‘ seize,’ ‘ receive,* and the like. The ex¬ 
amples that deserve attention in AV may be 
grouped as follows:— 

1. To seize one's person: Sir 23®' * This man shall 
be punished in the streets of the city, and where 
he suspecteth not he shall be taken (rtaa^Tjo-trat)*; 
Jn 7®*^ ‘ Then they sought to take him (ridcrai), but 
no man laid hands on him.’ Cf. Mt 4'® Tind. 
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• When Jesus had hearde that Jhon was taken, he 
departed into Galile.’ 

2. To come upon one unexpectedly: 2 Mao 6* 

* Taking the Jews keeping holiday, he commanded 
his men to arm themselves *; 1 Co 3'® * He taketh 
the wise in their own craftiness.* Cf. Earle, 
Microcos. ‘ A Constable*—* Hee is a very carefull 
man in his Office, but if hee stay up after Mid¬ 
night you shall take him napping *; Shaks. As 
You Like IV. i. 176, * You shall never take her 
without her answer, unless you take her without 
her tongue.* So to be taken (t.c. ‘overtaken*) 
with night. Sir 36®® ; with evil, Gn 19'®; disease, 
2 Mac 9®', Mt 4®^; /ever, Lk 4®®; palsy, 1 Mac 9®®; 
pangs, Mio 4® ; one's iniquities, l*r 6®®; a de¬ 
moniacal seizure, Mk 9'®; fear, Lk 8®^. Cf. Lk 
7'® Bhem. ‘ And feare tooke them al, and they 
magnified God*; Rutherford, Letters, 61, ‘Take 
you no fear.* 

3. * Take * was formerly used of the fascination 

of some good or bad influence, which was often 
supposed to be due to supernatural powers. Thus 
l*^sgrave, ‘ Taken, as cnyldernes lymmes be by 
the fayries, fa^e ’; Cotgrave, ‘/de, taken, be¬ 
witched *; Markham, Treatise on Horses, ‘ A horse 
that is bereft of his feeling, mooving, or styrring, 
is said to be taken . . . some farriers constor the 
word taken to bo striken by some planet or evil 
spirit.* So Pr 6®® * Lust not after her beauty in 
thine heart; neither let her take thee with her 
eyelids* LXX a-vuapTaerffys); so 6®; 

Sir 9* ‘Use not much tlie company of a woman 
that is a singer, lost thou be tanen with her 
attempts* (/xi^ttotc aXeJs; RV ‘Lest haply thou be 
caught*), 23^ Cf. Bunyan, Holy War, 17, ‘They 
were taken with the forbidden fruit*; Adams, 
JI Peter 46, ‘ It is said that Judith’s pantofles 
ravished Holofernes’ eyes ; her sandals took him.* 

4. The following phrases demand attention : (1) 
Take care, in the sense of ‘ be anxious * (see Care), 
To 5®® ‘ Take no care, my sister, he shall return in 
safety * (M 'hbyov ; 1 Co 9® ‘ Doth God take 
care tor oxen ? * (/xt? tCjv poC)u y.fKu Octf ; RV ‘ Is 
it for the oxen that God careth?* Tind. ‘Doth 
God take thought for oxen?’ — See Thought. 
( 2) Take indignation, Bel®® ‘They took great 
indignation * {i/yavdKTijaav \lav); 2 Mac 4*® {iScLpa- 
l;op). The usual phrase is * to have indignation,* 
as Mai 1^ Mt 26®. (3) Take heart. Bar 4^ ‘ Take 
a good heart, O Jerusalem * {Odpaci), (4) Take one's 
journey, Dt 2*, Cf. Ex 40®® Tind. ‘ When the 
clowde was taken up from of the habitacyon, the 
children of Israel toke their iomayes as oft as 
they iomayed.* (6) Take order, see Order. Cf. 
Ac 8® Rheims, ‘Devout men tooke order for 
Stephens funeral.* (6) Take a taste of, 2 Mac 13'® 
‘ Wiien the king had taken a taste of the man¬ 
liness of the Jews* {€l\rj(f>u}s yeCa-iv). (7) Take 
thought, see Thought. ( 8) Take in vain, see 
Vain, and cf. Erasmu.s, Crede, 153, ‘This thyngo 
is to be noted and marked that he dyd not save, 
thou shalte not name god, but he sayde, thou shcilte 
not take the^ name of god. For that thynge is 
taken w hich is applyed and put to some use, and 
that thynge is talten in vayne and indiscreetly 
which is taken to a prophane and a vyle use, as 
when a man swereth by god in a matter of smal 
wayghte or valoure.* 

Notice, finally, some antiquated uses of the 
phrase to take up : (1) To lift, Is 40'® ‘ He taketh 
up the isles as a very little thing *; cf. Ac 7*® ‘ Ye 
took up the tabernacle of Molech* {i.e, to carry it 
about with you); 21'® ‘ We took up our carriages* 
{diroiTKevasdfiepoi, edd. iwtsK., RVm ‘made ready*). 
(2) To translate to heaven, 2 K 2' ‘ When the Lord 
would take up Elijah into heaven by a whirl¬ 
wind,* 2'®, Ao 1® ‘ Ijntil the day in which he was 
taken up,* Xq utter, used of a par¬ 


able, as Nu 23’ ‘He took up his parable, and 
said,* so 24»»'®- ®'* ®», Mic 2®, Hab ^ ; also of a 
proverb. Is 14®; a word, Am 6'; a reproach, Ps 15®; 
a lamentation, Jer 7®®, Ezk 19'; a weeping, Jer 9'®; 
and a wailing, Jer 9'®. Cf. Ps 16* ‘ Nor take up 
their names into my lips*; Ezk 36® ‘ Ye are taken 
up in the lips of ta^kers.’ (4) In Neh 5® the mean¬ 
ing is to obtain on credit. ‘ We take up our corn 
for them, that we may eat and live * (RV * let us 
cet com*; see Ryle’s note). Cf. Jonson, Every 
Man out of his Humour, i. 1, ‘ I will take up, and 
bring myself in credit, sure.* J. Hastings. 

TALE. —The Anglo-Sax. talu meant a ‘number’ 
(cf. Germ. Zahl) as well as a ‘ narrative,* and the 
verb tellan meant to ‘ count * as well as to ‘narrate.* 
In all the examples but one of ‘tale * in AV (apart 
from the Apocr.) it means ‘number* or ‘sum.* 
Thus Ex 6® ‘ And the tale of the bricks whicli 
they did make heretofore, ye shall lay upon 
them *; so 6'®, 1 8 18®’, 1 Ch 9®^. In Nu 1»® Tindale 
speaks of Benjamin being numbered ‘ by the tale 
ot names,* but in 1®® Zebmun is counted ‘ after the 
numbre of names,* and in 1®® Dan is numbered * in 
the summe of names.* 

In like manner ‘ tell * occurs frequently in the 
sense of ‘ count,* as Gn 15® ‘ Tell the stars, if thou 
be able to number them *; 2 Ch 2® ‘ Solomon told 
out threescore and ten thousand men to bear 
burdens*; Sir 18® ‘ Who shall number the strength 
of his majesty, and who shall tell out all nia 
mercies ? * Cf. 1 S 14'’ Cov. ‘ Saul sayde unto the 
people that was with him, Tell and se which of us 
18 gone awaye. And whan they nombred, be- 
holde, Jonathas and his wapen bearer was not 
there*; Is 10'® Cov. ‘The trees also of his felde 
shalbe of soch a nombro, that a childe maye tell 
them *; Nu 1®’ Cov. ‘ All that were able to warre, 
were tolde in the try be of Juda*; cf. also Jer 33'®, 
1 K 8®, 2 K 12'®, Ps 22'’ 48'® 56® 147* (in several of 
which ‘ tell * might be misunderstood as = * men¬ 
tion*), and Milton, L'Allegro, 67— 

• And every shepherd tells his tale 
Under the hawthorn in the dale.' 

In 1 S 27" occurs the expression ‘ tell on,* used, 
as it is still vulgarly, in the sense of ‘inform 
against.’ J. Hastings. 

TALENT.— See artt. Money and Weights and 
Measures. 

TALITHA CUML— The command addressed by 
our Lord to the daugliter of Jairus (Mk 5*'), and 
interpreted by the Evangelist, ‘ Maiden, I say 
unto thee, arise.* The Aram, words Dip (so 
Dalman, Gram. d. Jud.-Pal, Aramdisch, p. 118, 
n. 6 ; p. 266, n. 1) have been variously transliterated 
in Greek MSS of NT. Tisch., with fc<ACLNII, 
reads ra\i6d ; WH, with B, raXet^d (see on the 
spelling Westcott-Hort, NT, ii. Append, p. 155, and 
Winer-Schmiedel, Gram. pp. 43, 44). D has the 
extraordinaiy variant rapird (found in difl'erent 
forms in Old Latin texts, e.g. the curious reading 
of e, tabea acultha; cf. Chase, Syro-Latin Text, 
p. 109 01). Kovy. (rather than Kovyt) has the best 
attestation. This is borne out by the occurrence 
of the same imperative oip in the Talmud, used 
in Shahb. 1105 ‘seven times in one page,* where 
a woman is addressed (so Edersheiin, Life and 
Tiirves of Jesus, i. p. 631). raXiOd is probably the 
Aramaic fern, of 'V?* found in Hebrew only in 
plur. d*k 5>9, relating of the actual (Aramaic) 

words used by Jesus is characteristic of St. Mark*8 
graphic narrative ; cf. 7"* ®* 14®® 15®*. It Is need¬ 
less to speak of ‘ mysterious Aramaic words * as 
Keim does {Jesus of Nazara, iv. p. 170) on the 
assumption that the Gospels clothe our Lord’s 
words of command given m miraculous healings 
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• in Aramaic ... as if tliey were magical formuLne * 
(iii. p. 183). The Evangelist simply reports the 
very sounds which fell from Jesus’ lips upon the 
ears of the chosen disciples on a specially solemn 
and memorable occasion. 

II. A. A. Kennedy. 

TALMAI —1. A clan, possibly of Aramaic 

origin, resident in Hebron at the time of the 
Heb rew conquest and driven thence by Caleb 
(Nu 13^ [BA OeXafxetVf Luc. OaXaMfl*'], Jos 15^^ 
[B 0oaX/xe/, A and Luc. 0aX/Aa/], Jg [B OoXfJieLvt 
A Oa/xelf Luc. OoXfieL ]), See, further, art. Ahiman, 
No. 1. 2. Son of Amrailiur (or Arnmihud), king 
of Geshur, and a contemporary of David to whom 
he gave his daughter Maacah in marriage. He 
was still living many years after Maacah’s mar¬ 
riage, for her son Absalom, when he fled from 
David after the death of Amnon, found refuge 
with Talmai at Geshur (2 S 3^ [B Qo/xfiel, A QoXfieL, 
Luc. OoXfil ] 13^ [B 0oX/tatXi)/[A, A 0oXo/icd, Luc. 
0oX/4l], 1 Ch 3^ [B Goafiai, A OoX/ief, Luc. BoXo/tf]). 

, , G. B. Gray. 

TALMON in Neh 12“ —The name of 

A family of temple gatekeepers, 1 Ch 9^^ Ezr 2^, 
Neh 7" ID® 12“ (B Ta^/xdfjL, TeXfxtLu, TeXa/4ti»;^, TeXa- 
jjLclu ; A TeX/idPf TfX/xa>M, ToXjjlwv ; l^iic. "^eX/awy, 
except in 1 Ch 9^’ TeX/xwi/). See, also, Telem. 

TAMAR (ipri * palm-tree ’).—1. {Qaiidp) A Canaan- 
ite woman, married to Eu and then to his brother 
Onan. When Judah, deterred by the death, 
successively, of two sons, hesitated to give his sur¬ 
viving son, Shelah, to perform the duty of levir 
(see Makuiage, vol. iii. p. 269*), Tamar, who had 
assumed the disguise of a k^dcs/ulh in order to 
elject her i)arpose, became by her father-in-law 
himself the mother of twin sons, Perez and Zeraii 
(Gn 38 [Jl Ku 1 Ch 2^ Mt H). 2. {Orffidp, 
Oafidp) Ihe beautiful sister of Absalom, who was 
violated and brutally insulted by her half-brother, 
Amnon, 2 S 13‘. This conduct led to the murder 
of the latter by Ab.salom, The significance 

of (‘ speak unto the king, for he will not with¬ 
hold me from thee’) is noticed in art. Marriage, 
vol. iii. p. 267‘’. 3. A daughter of Al)salom (2 S 

14*^ B 077/xd/), A Oa^idp). The LXX adds that she 
became the wife of Kehoboam. She would thus 
be identical with Maacah of 1 K 15^ 2 Ch 11“*^-. 
Indeed Lucian reads Maaxti even in 2 S 14'-^. This 
que.stion, however, of the identity of Rehoboam’s 
wife is involved in considerable obscurity. See 
the Coimn, ad loc, J. A. Selbie. 

TAMAR (ipo * palm-tree ’; Oai/jidy ; Thamar). — 
1. In the vision of Ezekiel, the eastern boundary 
of the land which the twelve tribes were to inherit 
was to terminate at the East, or Dead Sea; and 
the S. boundary was to be ‘ from Tamar as far as 
the waters of Meriboth-kadesh to tlie wady of 
47'*; rea<l also n-399 ‘ unto Tamar,’ for 
‘ ye shall measure’ in v.^®). Tlie land was to 
be divided into parallel strips extending from E. 
to W., and the southern strip was to ^ assigned 
to Gad, whose S. boundary was to be that of the 
twelve tribes (Ezk 48“). A comparison of the 
boundaries in Ezk 47 with those given in Nu 34, 
shows that the same limits are intended, and 
Tamar must therefore be looked for in the vicinity 
of the ascent of Akrabbim to the S. of the Dead 
Sea (cf. the boundary of Judah in Jos 15'”^). 
Tamar cannot be ‘ Hazazon - tamar which is 
Engedi ’ (2 Ch 20*), for this place is near the 
middle of the W. shore of the Dead Sea, and 
is mentioned under its later name by Ezekiel 
<47'®). It may possibly be the Asnsan Thainar 
of Eusebius ana Jerome {Onom, 85. 3, 210. 86), 
which they identified with Thamara, a village 
with a fort and Homan garrison, which was a 


day’s journey from Hebron on the road to Elath. 
This place appears a.s TJiamaro in the Peutinger 
Tables, on the road from Hebron to I’etra; ana as 
a place in Jiulma in Ptolemy (V. xvi. 8). But it 
has not yet been identified. 

2. In 1 K 9'« the HV. follo>vinff the KUUhh, 
reads Tamar (B om., A Oep/xdd) as the name of one 
of the places which Solomon built, whilst AV, 
following the reads Tadinor (cf. 2 Ch S'*). 

All the other places mentioned in this passage, 
Gezer, Beth-horon, and Baalath, are in Southern 
Palestine, and the expression ‘ Tamar in the 
wilderness, in the land,’ seems to imply that, like 
Baalath, it was either in the Negeo, or in the 
wilderness of Judah. It is probably the same 
place as No. 1 above, ‘ Tadmor ’ of the 
)rob. came from 2 Ch 8*, and its place there may 
lave been due to a characteristic desire on the 
I part of the Chronicler to bring Solomon into con¬ 
nexion with the historic Palmyra (see Thenius or 
Kittel, ad loc,), C. W. WILSON, 

i 

TAMARISK Apovpa ).—This name occurs 3 

times in OT (RV only ; see Grove, No. 2). Abra¬ 
ham planted a tamarisk tree in Beersheba, Gn 21“ 
(J); Saul sat under the tamarisk 1S 2^ ; Saul 
and his sons were buried under the tamarisk in 
Jabesh, 1 S 31'*. There are 8 or perhaps 9 species 
of tamarisk in Palestine and Syria. Of these the 
most abundant are Tamarix Syriaca^ Boiss., T, 
tetrandra^ Pall., T, Ehr., and T, PaU 

Desv., all of which are found along the coast. 
There are also T. Jordanis, Boiss., T, mannifera, 
Ehr., T, articulata^ Vahl, and T, macrocarpa. 
Bunge, desert species. They are shrubs or small 
trees, with a flattened hemispherical comus, and 
brittle branches and twigs, with minute scale-like 
leaves, white or pinkish, perfect or dioecious flowers, 
in dense spike-liKe racemes. Most of them thrive, 
especially in sandy soil, or exposures where they 
receive the sea air laden with salt. They some¬ 
times attain a height of 30 ft., and would easily, 
in that ease, serve as landmarks (I S 22®). The 
tamarisk in Jabesh may have marked a shrine. 

G. E. Post. 

TAMMUZ Ga/x^uoi'L Adonis). —In the 6th 
year of Jehoiachin’s captivity, and the 6th day 
of the 6th month, Ezekiel saw women in the nortb 
gate of the temple ‘weeping for Tammuz’ (Ezk 
8'^). Tammuz was a Bab. deity whose worship 
had been imported into the west at an early perioa. 
The name was originally the Sumerian Dumu-zi, 

‘ the son of life,’ 'vriiich l)ecarae in Semitic Baby¬ 
lonian Dmvii’ZU and DUzu, though in Babylonian 
con tract-tablets of the age of Abraham we also 
find Tamuzu (see Rcc. de trav. rclat. d laphil. et 
arch, ^yyp, et assyr. t. xvii. p. 39 note). The 
form TA’flz given by en-Nedim, an Arab writer of 
the 10th century, contains a reminiscence of the 
abbreviated form, like the Thoas and Theias of 
Greek mythology. 

Tammuz was originally the Sun-god, the son 
of Ea and the goddess Sirdu, and the bridegroom 
of the goddess Istar. He seems to have been 
primarily a god of Eridu, the culture-city of Baby¬ 
lonia on the Persian Gulf. His home was under 
the shade of the tree of life or world-tree, which 
grew in the midst of the garden of Eridu, and on 
either side of which flowed the rivers Tigris and 
Euphrates. The legendary poems of Babylonia 
described him as a Siepherd, cut off in the beauty 
of youth, or slain by the boar’s tusk of winter 
(see Macrob. Saturn, i. 21), for whom the goddess 
Istar mourned long and vainly. She even de¬ 
scended into Hades (see Babylonia, vol. i. p. 221**) 
iu the hojie of restoring him to life, and the hymn 
which described her descent through the seven 
gates of the infernal world was recited at the 
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annual commemoration of the death of the pod 
by ‘the wailing men and wailing women.* Ihia 
took place in Babylonia on the 2nd day of the 
4th month, which bore, accordingly, the name of 
Tammuz (our June), the day being called a day 
of ‘weeping.* Istar was believed to have mourned 
her lover with the words, ‘ O my brother, the only 
^son) I * and to these the mourners further added, 

‘ Ah me, ah me 1 * This mourning for the * only 
son * is referred to in Am 8^® (cf. Zee 12'^), and 
the words of the refrain are given in Jer 22**. 
Under the form of atXivoy {ai-lSniH, ‘woe to us*) 
they were carried from Phoenicia to Greece, and 
gave rise to the belief in the mythical Linos. ^ I 

In Canaan Tammuz was addressed as Adonai, 
‘my lord,* the Greek Adonis, and the story of 
Adonis and Aphrodite, the Ashtoreth or Istar of 
the Semites, made its way to Cyprus, and from 
thence to Greece. But Tammuz had long since 
changed his character, lie had ceased to oe the 
young and beautiful Sun-god, and had become the 
representative of the vegetation of spring, growing 
by the side of the canals of Babylonia, but parched 
and destroyed by the fierce heats of the summer. 
Hence in Babylonia his funeral festival came to 
be observed in the month of June, and in Palestine 
two months later. 

Gebal was the chief seat of the Phcen. observance 
of the festival. In the red marl brought down in 
the spring-time by the river Adonis (now Nahr 
Ibrahim)^ the women of Gebal saw the blood of 
the slaughtered god. ‘ Gardens of Adonis * were 
planted, pots tilled with earth ami cut herbs, 
which soon 'withered away, and in which a wooden 
figure of the god had been placed, 'rhe wailing 
women tore their hair and lacerated their breasts 
during the seven days that the period of lamen¬ 
tation lasted. In the time of the 26th Egyp, 
dynasty, Adonis of Gebal was identified with 
Osiris, and the festival of his resurrection was 
accordingly commemorated as well as that of his 
death. The announcement of it was made by a 
head of papyrus which came over the waves from 
Egypt, while the Alexandrians declared that it 
was at Gebal that Isis had found the dismembered 
limbs of Osiris (see Lucian, de Dea Syr, 7). How 
the funeral festival was celebrated in the temple 
of Aphroditfi (Ashtoreth) on the Lebanon is de¬ 
scribed by Lucian (de Dea Syr, 6). In an ancient 
Bab. hymn Tammuz is called ‘ the lord of Hades.* 

In the Nabatman Aariculturc of Kiith^mi, a 
Mendaite writer of Chaldoea in the 6th cent. A.D., 
we are told pf the temple of the Sun at Babylon, 
in which the images of the gods from all the 
countries of the world gathered themselves 
together to weep for Tammuz, and Ibn Wah- 
shiyyah, the translator of the work into Arabic, 
adds that he had ‘lit upon another Nabattean 
book, in which the legend of Tammuz was nar¬ 
rated in full; how he summoned a king to worship 
the 7 (planets) and the 12 (signs of the Zodiac), 
and how the king put him to death, and how he 
still lived after being killed, so that he had to put 
him to death several times in a cruel manner, 
Tammuz coming to life again each time, until at 
last he died.* Abfi Sayyid Wahb ibn Ibrahim 
(quoted by en-Nedlm) states that the festival of 
weepingwomen in honour of ‘ Ta’uz * was on the 
16th of Tammuz, and that Ta*uz had been put to 
death by having his bones ground in a mill. The 
GraBCO-Phcenician version of the legend is given 
^ Melito in his Apology (Cureton’s Spicileg, 
^riacum, p. 26 of Syr. text): ‘ The sons of 
Phoenicia worshipped Balthi (Beltis), the queen 
of Cyprus. For she loved Tamuzo, the son of 
Kuthar, the king of the Phoenicians, and she for¬ 
sook her kingdom and came to dwell in (^ebal, a 
fortress of the Phoenicians. And at that time she 


made all the villages subject to Kuthar the king. 
For before Tamuzo she had loved Ares, and com¬ 
mitted adultery with him, and Hephoestos her 
husband caught her, and was jealous of her. And 
Ares came and slew Tamuzo on Lebanon while he 
was hunting the wild boars. And from that time 
Balthi remained in Gebal, and died in the city of 
Aphaka where Tamuzo was buried.* 

LiTERATaRB.— Sayce, Rel. of the Ancitmt BabylonCans^ch. fv. ; 
Frazer, Golde7i Dough, 1. 278 [2 il. 116 ff., 263 f.J; W. 11, Smith, 
it? (Index 8, ‘Adonia’); Jenaen, Kosiuol. der Bah., paesiin; 
Movers, Phdn. i. 191, 202 ff.; Jastrow, Del. of Bab. ana Assyr., 
1898, pp; 482, 664, 674, etc.; Toy in PD, ‘ Ezekiel,' ad loc .; and 
tho Oomm. on Ezekiel, ero. those of A. 13. Davidson. Bertholet, 
and Kretzschmar; also Cheyne on Is 17*o and Driver on Dn 
11^ (where Tammuz is very prob. alluded to). 

iA H Sayce 

TANHUMETH(n.pn^n).-— The father (?) of Seraiah, 
one of the Ueb. captains who joined Gedaliah at 
Mizpah. He is called in 2 K 25^ the Netophatu- 
ITE, but in Jer 40 [Gr. 47]“ the words ‘and the 
sons of Ephai * come between ‘ Tanhumeth * and 
‘the Netophathite* both in MT and LXX. The 
form of tne name Tanhumeth (LXX in 2 K 26** 
B Oap^fxad, A Oapi/JLay, Luc. Oapei/aad; in Jer 47® 
B OavifiatS, A Qapaffjied) looks like a feminine 
(cf. Lagarde, Bild, d, Nom. 126 f.). 

TANI8 (Tdri^), Jth P®.-See ZoAN. 

TANNER (pvpffiijs) occurs only in Ac 9** 10®*” of 
the Simon at whose house St. Peter lodged in 
Joppa; but tanning was a trade that the Jews 
carried on in OT times (Ex 25®, Lv 13^). It was, 
however, regarded with aversion (see the citations 
from Talm. in Farrar, St, Paul, i. 264 n.), as it 
necessitated more or less of ceremonial unclean- 
noss, especially if the skins of unclean animals 
were dealt with. The fact that St. Peter did not 
hesitate to lodge in the house of a tanner indicates 
that he had already become somewhat liberal in his 
views regarding the ceremonial law. Simon*8 house 
was by the seaside, which accords with the custom 
to-day in towns by the sea. In ancient times 
tanneries were usually without the walls of towns, 
because of the unclean character of the trade, and 
the disagreeable odours caused by the work. 

The process of preparing skins for use by the 
Jews may be inferrea from what is known of it 
among the Egyptians and Arabs. The hair of the 
skins was removed by lime or the acrid juice of the 
Periploca secamine, a desert plant (Wilkinson, 
Egyp, ii. 186, ed. 1878); tho ^ins were first treated 
with flour and salt for three days, and cleansed 
from fat and other extraneous matter. The stalks 
of the above plant were pounded and placed in 
water, and then applied to the inner surface of the 
skin. This caused the hair to loosen, after which 
the skin was left to diy for two or three days, and 
then subjected to the further processes of tanning. 

I In these they used the pods of the Sunt or Acacia 
Nilotica, which is common in the desert, or the 
bark or leaves of certain species of Sumac, Rhus 
Coriaria or R, oxycanthoides, the former of which 
is common throughout the country (see Post*s 
Flora of Syr, and Pal,), 

Though the trade of the tanner in general was 
disliked by the Jews, the preparation of skins for 
parchment was regarded as an honourable calling. 

H POHTEIt. 

TAPHATH (ncp; B* TaSX-neel, A Tabard, Luc. 
TapadO ).—Daughter of Solomon and wife of Ben- 
abinadab, 1 K 4*^. 

TAPPUAH (9^; B Oairoj^s, A Oa^tpod, Luo. 
poiO0 ),—A ‘son* of Hebron, 1 Ch 2^. 

TAPPUAH (03B9 ‘apple*).—1. (BA om., Luc. 8o^ 
4po0a) A town in the SnephSlah mentioned between 
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En-gannim and Enam, and in the same group with 
Zanoah, Jarmuth, Adullam, and Socoh (Jos 16**), 
It was probably to the N. of Wd^ es-Suni^ but 
the site has not been recovered. Tristram (Bible 
Places^ p. 48) proposes Artdf^ near Zo’rah; G. A. 
Smith {HGHL n.) places it in Wddy el- 
'Afranj, 2, (B Ta^oiJ, OatfdO, A *E<fKpov4, Oa<p$u>$) 
A town on the border of Ephraim (Jos 16*), which 
lay witliin the territory of Ephraim, whilst its 
lands belonged to Manasseh (Jos 17*). It is men¬ 
tioned in connexion with the brook l^anah ( Wddy 
]f^dna)t and is probably the same place as En- 
tappuah. Tristram {Bible Places^ p. 195) suggests 
'Atdf, on the N. side of Wddy el-Ferrah. See 
En-TAPPUAH. 3. (B *ATa(po&r, A Qa(p<po6) One of 
the towns W. of Jordan whose kings Joshua smote 
(Jos 12^'^). It is mentioned between Bethel and 
Hepher, and was perhaps the same place as No. 2 
above ; but this is by no means certain. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TARALAH ; B Gapfi^xd, A QapaXd ; 2’ha- 

rala ).—A town oi Benjamin mentioned between 
Irpeel and Zelah (Jos 18^). It was unknown to 
Eusebius and Jerome {Onoin, Oepa/xd, Thcj-ama), 
and its site has not yet been recovered. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TAREA.— See Tahrea. 

TARES —There are 4 species of tares 

in the Holy Land: Lolium perenne, L., the Ray 
Grass, L. muliijlornmt GaucL, L. rlgidumt Gaud., 
and L, tcm\dcntnm^ L., the Bearded Darnel. The 
latter is the most common in the grain fields, and, 
being as tall as the wheat and barley, is doubtless 
tlie plant intended in the parable (Mt 13^*'*®). The 
other species are lower, and have more slender 
spikes, and smaller grains. The Gr. and Lat. 
zizania are prob. derived from the Arab. zitCdn or 
zuwdn^ the common name for the taro. The seeds 
are poisonous to man and the herbivorous animals, 

S roaucing sleepiness, vertigo, nausea, vomiting, 
iarrhcea, and convulsions, and Hoiuotimes death, 
'riiey are, however, innocuous to poultry. They 
are sold in all Oriental grain marlcets as food for 
chickens. It is customary to gather out of the 
grain fields, not only tares, but all the taller plants 
growing among the grain, which can be easily 
mlled up without causing the person engaged to 
»end over in a way to endanger breaking the stalks 
of grain. This not only cleans the fields of other 
plants, but furnishes a large amount of forage for 
cattle. The allusion in the parable is in substantial 
accord with modern custom in the East, which is 
to leave the cleaning of the fields until the grain 
is well advanced towards the harvest, and can be 
readily distinguished from all other plants. Then 
the women and children go into the fields and weed 
them out, so that an Oriental grain farm in harvest¬ 
time is a model of cleanness and beauty. The Tal¬ 
mud asserts that tares are degenerate wheat; and 
Tristram (with Thomson and others) says that the 
peasants of the Holy Land believe ‘ that the darnel 
and the wheat spring from the same seed . . . and 
that in very wet seasons the wheat itself turns to 
tares; the fact being that, in such seasons, the 
wheat perishes, while the rain is favourable to the 
development of the darnel * {Nat. Hist. 487). It is 
clear, nowever, that the ow ner of the field, in the 
parable, had no such idea, as he attributes the re¬ 
sult to the sowing of the seeds of tares by the hand 
of an enemy. The bearing of this parable upon 
theories of the Church and of Church government 
is beyond the scope of the present article, and must 
be studied in works on the Parables. 

G. E. Post. 

TARGET. —l.sca mark to aim at; see Mark 
( vol. iii. p. 244). 2. = a shield; see Buckler and 
Shield. 


TARGUM (DH-ie* ‘translation,* ‘interpretation,* 
cf. Dj-)p 9 Ezr 4^).— The Tarymms are the trans i a - 
tions or paraphrases of the UT boo ks made in XTIe 
.^am. * drdT ectr wdu^ supersedeT Hebrew as a 
spoken langtiage among the Jewish population of 
Palestine and Babylon. The language of the 
Targums was formerly called Chaldee, o\it, while 
the incorrectness of this is universally recognized, 
no quite satisfactory designation has replaced it. 
The Targums were composed in Palestine; their 
fan^^e is the Aramaic of Judaea, a later 
^htativo of the Aramaic already founJ’^in Ezra 
and Daniel.t In the features that chiefly distlB- 
^ish Eastern and Western Aramaic it agrees 
with the old Pal. forms as against the dialect of 
the Bab. Talmud. Those Targums that were offici¬ 
ally recognized in the Bab. schools probably owe 
something to the influence of the Aramaic spoken 
by those who edited and copied them, while the 
influence of the Hebrew is seen in those transla¬ 
tions which exhibit least tendency to free com¬ 
position and paraphrase. ^ 

Jewish tradition connects the origin of the 
Targums with the need for an intelligible trans¬ 
lation felt by those who no longer spoke or easily 
understood the Heb. language. The disuse of lleb. 
as the vernacular of tlie Jews, before the en¬ 
croachments of Aramaic on all sides, was a very 
gradual process, and was probably not general 
much before the time of Christ. Several books 
or parts of books in the OT canon stand as proof 
that Heb. was written and read fully three cen¬ 
turies after the return from Babylon. The bilin¬ 
gual character of the books of Ezra and Daniel 
Oiowever it is to be explained) presupposes equal 
familiarity with both languages. Then the Semitic 
words which occur in the NT are, with few excep¬ 
tions, Aramaic. Probably the desire to possess 
explanations of the Heb. text in Aramaic made 
itself felt in some places earlier than in others. 
The first translations consisted of the oral explana¬ 
tions given along with the reading of the Sabbath 
les.sons in the synagogue. These were made by 
a class or guild of interj>reter3 called mUhorge- 
mdnhii (□’iDJ'jinD), appointed for the purpose, but 
in no sense was their exposition regarded as 
oflicial or ‘authorized.* How far back tlie custom 
extended w'e cannot be certain. The Mishna 
(c. 200 a.d.) contains some rules made to regulato 
the practice.§ Thus the reading of the Law w^as 
to proceed verse by verse, first in Heb. by the 
reader, and then its Aram, equivalent by the 
mUhorgH/tndn. In the reading ot the lesson from 
the Prophets three verses at a time might be read, 
to be foliow'ed by their Aram, rendering. There 
is no mention here of reading out or written 
Targums, and elsewhere 11 the use of such writ¬ 
ings was forbidden, at least for the Law% in the 
Sabbath service, but not the preparation and use 
of them by individuals for private study or school 
instruction (see, further, art. Synagooue, p. 641**). 
There must therefore have been a time wlien the 
caprice of the inUhorgdmdn contributed to the form 
of the translation, and in fact it is known that 
certain renderings which have found their way 
into the Targums were not approved.^! Neverthe¬ 
less, the general phraseology of the oral trans¬ 
lations would tend to become fixed by the custom 
of learning them, and by the recurring use of 
them in public. Thus we find in NT times traces 
of Aram, renderings of Heb. verses in books like 

♦ Etymology unknown; probably non-Semitic. 

t Ndldeke, QQA, 1872, p. 828 f.; DU SemitUchen Sprachen, 
1899, p. 86 f. 

INoldeke, IM. Centralbl. 1877, p. S04f., 1884, p. 13461.; 
Dalman, Orammatik, p, 9, J>U Worte Jesu, pp. 66, 67. 

I Meg. Iv. 4. 

II Jerus. Meg. Iv. 1. 

S possatces enumerated in Dalman, Chrammatik, p. 24. 
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the Psalms.* The agreement of these with rea<l> 
Ings still found in Targums, which we know were 
not reduced to their present form till long after, 
cannot be purely accidental. The tradition of 
the confiscation of a Targum on Job in the 1st 
cent. A.D.t shows that written Targums existed 
then, though the use of them was not countenanced 
by the authorities and guardians of the sacred 
text. Of the character of these earliest attempts 
at translating the Heb. Scriptures into Aramaic 
we know notliing, as none of them have come down 
to us. All those in our hands are the products of 
a much later time, none perhaps older than the 
4th or 6th cent. A.D. Like much else in Jewish 
literature, these late productions were based upon 
older exegetio material, the origin of which lies 
far behina our first means of access to it. But it 
is no longer possible for us to separate the diiterent 
strata and assign them to dift'erent ages of com- 

E osition. The examinations of them which have 
een made in this direction do not yield a sufficient 
number of cases of distinctly older contents to 
enable us with confidence to assign them to an 
early date, embedded as they are in documents 
admittedly late, of which they share the linguistic 
and other peculiarities. 

The Targums now known to be extant are as 
follows:— 

i. For the Pent., three Targums: (1) the Targ. of On^elos, 
also called the Bab. Targ. on the Pentateuch ; (2) a Targ. of 
certain parts of the Pent., called the Jems. Targ. II. or the 
Fragmentary Targxim; (3) a complete Targ. on the Pent, akin 
to No. (2), called the Targ. of Jonathan [pseudo-Jonathan], or 
Jems. Targ. I. 

il. On the Prophets, Earlier and Later: the Targ. of Jonathan 
bar Uzziel, also called the Bab. Targ. on the Prophets. 

iii. On the llagiographa we liavo Targums for (1) Psalms, 
Proverbs, Job ; (2) the Megilloth (Cant., Uuth, Lam., Eccles., 
F.8t.); (8) Chronicles. 

No Targums have been found for Ezra, Nehcmiah, Daniel. 

In harmony with their character as popular 
translations of religious books, intended in part to 
meet the wants of the religious community, the 
Targums are not always or primarily literal trans¬ 
lations. The translations are often mixed up with 
curious paraphrases and stories such as we meet 
with in the other Jewish exegotical or homiletic 
works {rnidrashini). They contain, besides, expan¬ 
sions or alterations adapted to secure that the 
.sense of Scripture current among the authorities 
should find access in an intelligible form to the 
minds of the people. The theology of the early 
books of IsraePs history and religion took no pains 
to obviate the appearance of a very distinct an- 
thropomorjphic character, but the time came when 
the main feature of Jewish criticism and exegesis 
was the anxiety to remove or soften down all 
references to God that could thus give rise to mis¬ 
understanding in the popular mind. The history 
of the llel). text itself beats witness to this scru¬ 
pulous feeling for the Divine majesty: cf. the 
tikJeunS Sophdrim ; the use of = or when 
used directly before the name of God ; punctuation 
like Is etc.; and the LXX has sometimes 
been influenced by the same solicitude (cf. Ex 24'®). 
But the clearest expression of this hermeneutic 
principle is to be found in the Targums, and every 
page of them illustrates the practice. In fact the 
o^is for anthropomorphic views of God is taken 
away by the Jewish notion that man was created, 
not in the image of God but in the image of the 
angels (cf. Gn Jems. Targ.). It will be suffi¬ 
cient here to enumerate the more usual ways by 
which everything was avoided that could lead to 
erroneous or undignified conceptions of God in His 
own nature or in His manner of revealing Himself. 

When Ood is spoken of ag coming into relation with man, 
walking, speaking, swearing, repenting, etc., some periphrasis 

* Mt 2748, cf. Ps 223; Kph 48, cl. Ps 6819. 
t Bab. Shab . 116.1. 


for the Divine name Is used, by which literary device it was felt 
that God was somewhat removed or raised above the plane of 
human affairs, and that Ills action, therefore, was loss direct 
and more fittingly mediated. There is some evidence that K'lU'l 
'word of Jahweh,* found only in the so-called Jems, 
(cf. Lv If), was poetically and fantastically personified, 
and so treated as a mediating factor between God and the world.* 
In much the same way the MID'O, as God’s messenger In 
nature and in history, unfailingly operative wherever He sends 
it, is the most usual expression for bridging over the chasm 
between God and man. But it is so identified with Jehovah 
Himself as creator, judge, helper, deliverer of His people, that, 
from the mediating use of it, it has become but another name 
for Him (Ap. Gn Is" 86», Ex 8ia fis 1243, Am 88, Is 42i, Ps 2^- 12 , 
Job 131). How completely MiD'O has lost all reference to its 
own meaning is seen esp. from such a phrase as mn’l KTD'D TD, 
Jos 2281. t 

Ood has Ills dwelling-place in the central division of the 
highest heavens, and the throne of His glory is there. This 
glory, resting upon the throne, is conceived of as light, and 
manifestations of God become manifestations of His glory, veiled 
doubtless in a cloud so as not to cause blindness (cf. Gn 27f 
Targ. Jerus.). This ‘ glory of God' ("T unp’) and ‘ the presence 
of the glory of God’ ("T Nnp' nrsfiy) are further expressions 
which may bo used for Ood Himself active in the world: On 
2818, Ex 31 2030 348 (psoudo-Jon.), 1 K 22i», 18 643, Ps 913 178; 
similarly nox VI Pa 133, cf. Ex 33ii (pseudo-Jon.); "T VI 

Ps 428. This instance is indicative of the tendency in later 
times to use a double expression for the earlier simple one, e.p. 

K-ID'D DIK' Gn 1618 2138 (Frag.), 'n np' Gn 2214 4937 

(Frag.), Job 14i8.t 

As God is and remains indnitolv exalted above and distant 
from men, His actions and theirs oecoiue, equallv, events that 
happen in His presence as a spectator. Hence toe preposition 
Qip is in almost exclusive use before the Divine name through¬ 
out the Targums. As a variant for it we sometimes find KDifi'*? 
esp. in the Jerus. Targums (cf. Ex 2218, Lv 2313) • or such words 
as Hnhni are used before the Divine name (Nu 1443, 

Dt 44 ). Of course, unlike KID'D, N")p', these cannot be 

subjects of verbs. 

Another way of removing the Divine name from too Imme¬ 
diate a relation to man was found in putting a verb to which the 
name was subject in the pa-ssivo voice : Un 44 ^ 8 , Ex 19i8, Nu 98, 
In this way yT, nxn become Dnp ; yDB'rrDip yw; 

H13, “i3y rr'VjHN. 

In passages where eyes, anns, hands, fingers, face, mouth, 
wings, etc,, are attributetl to God, some other expression (as 
'word,* 'might,' ‘shekinah’) is often (not always) omployea : 
Gn 831, Ex 74 815 1618, jos 4^4 oi4, Pb 368. Expressions in the 
gen. case before the name of God are paraphrased: Gn 28^7 8118 , 
Ex 430 . 

The sense of a passage is even altered from motives of rever¬ 
ence or to avoid anthroponiorjihisms : On 4i4 2013, Ex 333, ig iis 
lO®, Ps 2L Interrog. sentences are rendered by the words that 
expressed the translator’s sense of what the answer intended 
would be : Gn 1836, ut 334. 

When one and the same expression has for object both Ood 
and men, the difference to the translator’s mind is obtained by 
using a different preposition ; Gn 32’38 603*’, Ex I 48 i, Nu 2l8. The 
word D'n*?K, when used of heathen deities, is usually rendered 
Kiyo; Jos 237* 18, Jg 213. When applied to men it is rendered 
31 (Ex 418 71 ), N’Pl (Ex 216 , in Ps 82i [’in); cf., further, Gn 8» 
p3^D^^ = D'n7N3, Ps 88 « D'n‘?ND. 

i. Tabgums on the Pentateuch.—1. Onkelos. 
—The official Targ. on the Pent, has been handed 
down under the name of the Targ. of Oni:elos. 
According to the Bab. Talmud, Onkclos was a 
proselyte who lived in the let cent. A.D., but only 
once is any mention made of him as the writer of 
a Targum ;§ and here the corresponding passage in 
the Jerus. Talmud,H which maKcs no mention of 
a Targ. of On^elos, makes it clear that a confusion 
with Sie Gr. translator Aquila is the origin of the 
tradition which connects Ontelos with the Targ. 
called by his name. The author of the Targ. 
is quite unknown; and it is not at all certain that 
we have to seek for it a single author. It has 
certainly a uniformity of style and diction, but 
this may equally well arise from official revision. 
The work, or parts of it, may have been first com¬ 
piled during the 2nd or 3rd cent. A.D, in Judsea, 

* Weber, System der Altsynagogalischen TheologU, p. 174 f. 

t Notice the use of 'TD’D Job 78 1918 (of Job hlmselO. 

t Cf. Glnsburger, Die Anthropomarphismen m den Thar- 
gumim, p. 44. 

$ Bab. Meg. iii. 1. 

X Pal. Meg. i. i 11. 
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but it never seems to liave obtained any great 
currency or esteem in Palestine. It is first quoted 
by the name of Onl^elos in a -writing of Gaon Sar 
Snalom in the 9th cent. A.D.* In the Bab. Talmud 
it is referred to as ‘ our Targiim * (p’l or by 

the formula * as we translate.’ f The name * Baby¬ 
lonian Targuin ’ does not therefore refer to its lin¬ 
guistic character, as was formerly supposed, for 
its language is the Aramaic of Judjea, but has 
been given to it because in the 4th or 5th cent., 
after a final revision in Babylon, the centre of 
literary activity among the Jews at that time, it 
was sanctionea or recognized as an ‘authorized* 
version. It came, in fact, to enjoy the reputation 
of being the best of all the Targums, and a special 
Massorah was prepared for it as for the original 
text itself. Even after the original purpose of the 
Targ. had been left behind, when Aramaic had 
disappeared before the rise of Islam and the spread 
of tne Arabic language, the Targ. of OnVelos con¬ 
tinued to be written, and printeef, as an accompani¬ 
ment of the lleb. text, verse after verse, or in 
j>arallcl columns. The custom of reading it in the 
synagogue has gradually died out. Yemen, in 
South Arabia, is now the only exception to this. 

Speaking generally, the translation is good, and 
faithful to the original. The text from which it 
was made was in all essentials the Massoretic text, 
and it is rendered in accordance with the con¬ 
ceptions that prevailed in the Jewish schools of 
the period. Poetic passages, t.g. Gn 49, l)t 32. 
3.3, are not renderetl so accurately, probably on 
account of their greater dilliculty; paraphrase 
occasionally takes tlie place of translation ; mid- 
rdshim^ both haldkha and haggadd^ though by 
no means in the same degree as in the other 
Targg, to the Pent., are not entirely wanting. 
The removal of anthropomorphic or anthropo- 
pathic expressions referring to God is effected uy 
the devices mentioned above ; but, apart from this, 
the characteristic Jewish theologdcal doctrines find 
scarcely any illustration in this Tar^uun. Figura¬ 
tive language, as a rule, is not translated literally, 
but is explained; e.g, Gn 49^^ Ex 15** 29^. 

For an instance of cabbalistic interpretation in 
OnVclos cf. Nu 12^, where Nm'Es? Hnnn is the Targ. 
for n’B'an nK'Kn. Gn 49^^^ and Nu 24^’ are ‘ INlessiani- 
cally* explained. Geographical names are some¬ 
times re^daced by those current at a later time; 
cf. Gn 10'«37“, in 3^7. 

The first edition of this Targum was publislied 
at Bologna in 1482. 

2. Fragmentary Jerusalem Targum.— This Targ. 
contains only certain parts of the Pent., estimated 
at about 850 ver.ses in all. Three-fourths of it are 
on the historical sections of the Pent., and the 
remaining fourth on tlie legislative sections in 
Exod., Lev., Numbers. In about 90 verses the trans¬ 
lation refers only to some single word of the text, 
and in about 14 cliajiters there is no translation or 
annotation at all. Where longer sections of it 
occur it is often extremely paraphrastic, the text 
being overlaid with midrashic stories. Its lan¬ 
guage is Palestinian Aramaic, but of a degenerate 
type, foreign words occurring in it to a great 
extent. It has affinities with the language of 
On^elos, the Pal. Talmud, and midrdshimf and 
also with the vocabulary of the Bab. Talmud.t 

Its frasrinentarv condition has been accounted for In various 
ways. (1) Zuns 9 considered it a collection of various readings 
to the so-called pseudo-Jonathan Targum on the Pentateuen. 
But the agrroements are no less numerous and striking than the 
differences, and cannot be reasonably explained by the assumed 


* Dalman. OTainm<U\kt p. 9. 

t KuUlushin, 49a; cf. Zuns, Qottesdxenstliche Porfrays*, p. 
69; beutsoh. Lit. Jietnaint, pp. 843, 880; Friedmann, Onf^ot 
und AkylcUt p. 6 n. 
t Dalman, Urammatik. p. £ 4 . 

I <.o. p. 74. 


negligence of the compiler of the variants. (2) It has been 
supposed * to be a collection of variants and corrections to the 
Targ. Onk., more suited to the taste of the compiler and his age 
than the bald and literal version that hod gained supremacy In 
the schools of Babylon. (3) Another form of this view f is that 
the Fragmentary '^arg. contains extracts from an earlier Jems. 
Targ. which at one time existed complete. 

Its present form is not due to chance ; the selec¬ 
tion of passages was made to be interpolated in 
the Targ. Onl^., supplementing or correcting it at 
certain points. Suen an interpolated On^., with 
the supplements and corrections combined, is actu¬ 
ally found for the Song of Mo8e.s and for the 
Decalogue in old Machzor MSS, and has been 
made Known by llurwitz’s publication of the 
Machzor Vitry. ^ That there was an earlier com¬ 
plete Jems. Targ. on the I’ent. has been inferred 
from the fact that in various Jewish works from 
the 11th to the 14th cent, there have been counted 
over 300 quotations from a Jerus. Targ. which 
are not to be found in the Fragmentary Targ., and 
nearly 300 which do not occur in the Targ. of 
pseudo-Jonathan. A.s these quotations often be¬ 
long to several verses of the same chapter, and 
many chapters of all the books of the Pent, are 
represented, the source of them was evidently a 
continuous and complete work.§ The Fragment¬ 
ary Targ. is more akin to this source than the 
Targ. of pseudo-Jon., for, in passages where both 
the rYag. Targ. and pseudo-Jon. exist, over 100 
quotations are found in the Frag. Targ., while 
only about 20 are found in pseudo-Jon. which are 
wanting in the Frag. Targum. H In about 100 
passages the older Jerus. Targ. shows itself de¬ 
pendent on late sources: the two Talmuds, Tan- 
chuma, Kabba Gen., and Rabba Leviticus. It 
cannot be dated earlier than the second half of 
the 7th cent., and may be later. The Frag. Targ. 
therefore cannot bo earlier than the 8th century.11 

First edition of Frag. Targ., Veniee, 1517. 

3. The Jerusalem Targ. {so-called pseudo-Jona- 
than), —The complete ralestinian Targ. on the 
Pent, has, since the 14th. cent., borne the name of 
Jonathan bar Uzziel, the reputed author of the 
Targ. on the Prophets. From the manifest in¬ 
correctness of this—DUTn intended for cuTn 

being read |niv omn—tlie name pseudo-Jonathan 
has gained currency. The name Exits'' pK 'n is 
found in writers of the 11th cent., and 'n is 

only another, not so accurate, variation of this. 
It had its origin in Palestine, and its language is 
the Pal. dialect. It is a complete Targ. on the 
I’ent. (only about a dozen verses are wanting **), 
of the same general character as the Frag. Targ., 
and based partly nj^on this latter (or perhaps upon 
its source, the old Jerus. Targ. mentioned above) 
and partly upon Onkelos. Its essentiiil character 
is its free haggadistic handling of the text. The 
Targumiat’s purpose, plainly, was to make the trans¬ 
lation but a vehicle for all the popular stories and 
comments that had grown up around the Biblical 
characters and events. Amon" the indications of 
its date may be noted; Ex 26®, the six orders of 
the Mishna are referred to; Gn 21^^ and 

KO'&s, a wife and daughter of Mohammed, are men¬ 
tioned as wives of Ishmael; Gn 49^, Dt 33^, Edom 
and Ishmael are spoken of as world-powers in a way 
possible only in the 7th cent, at the earliest. Like 
the other Targums, it sets aside figurative speech, 
and eliminates (though not with the same regularity 
as Onkelos) 'all antnropomorphio expressions re- 

* Seligrsohn, De duabttt Hierotolymitanit Pent. Paraph. 1858. 

t Bassfreund, Dot Fragmententargum turn Pent. 1896, p. 
16 f. 

1 Baasfreund, l.e. p. 36. „ ^ 

9 See, on the other hand, Dalman, Grammattk^ p. 26. Ha 
doei not find an v proof that the source of the quotations was a 
■ingle work on the whole Pentateuch. 

I Bassfreund, l.e. p. 21. H Hod. p. 

** Dalman, Aram. DiaUktprobent p. 86. 
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fening to the Deity. The heroes of Israel are 
idealized and their faults leniently passed by, as 
in the Jewish midrashic literature in general. The 
angelology and demonology of the earlier period 
appear in a much more developed form than 
even in the Frag. Targ.; but it is to be noted that 
some of the relevant passages do not occur in the 
latter, which has references of its own to angels 
that are wanting in pseudo-Jonathan. In general, 
the additions of the Frag. Targ. are found in 
pseudo-Jon. in a somewhat more condensed form, all 
the Scripture quotations being regularly omitted. 
Early geographical names are replaced by those 
current in a later age. The Targ. is a mine of 
information on most of the religious and dogmatic 
conceptions of the Judaism of the Talmudic age. 
Weber {l.c.) gives illustrations, from the Targums 
as well as from other Midrashic works, of the later 
Jewish doctrines of the Being of God, His dwelling- 
place, His revelation in the Torah, Angels, Creation, 
Sin, Death, the Messianic Kingdom, the resurrec¬ 
tion of the just and the future life, Gehenna and 
its torments, the second death which the wicked 
die in the world to come, etc. 

First edition of Jems. Targ., Venice, 1591. 

Order and mutual Relation of the Pent. Targume .—The 
question whether the Frag. Targ. was not a collection of 
variants and parallels to pseudo-Jon., and therefore later, has 
been referred to above. A further question was raised by 
Geiger,* when he claimed to prove that the Jems. Targg. are, 
in respect both of a great part of their contents and of their 
general manner of interpretation, older than Onk., and that 
Onlf was manifestly the result of a complete revision of the 
Targ. pseudo-Jon. In the fourth century, liacherf holds, some¬ 
what similarly, that the Targ. Onlf. is an abridged and revised 
ed. of a Jorus. Targ. which has been only partially preserved, 
viz. in the Frag. Targ., and that the Targ. pseudo-Jon. is 
later than both Onl^. and tiie Frag. Targ., being in fact a com¬ 
bination of them, with additional midrdshim. The Targ. pseudo- 
Jon. would thus form the third and final eta^ in the develop¬ 
ment of the Pent. Targums. Both the Jerus. Targums in their 
present shape are admittedly much later than the Targ. Onlc., 
as they contain additions made to them through successive 
generatiorts down to the 7th or 8th cent. On the other hand, 
all tlio Targg. probably contain material that is much older 
than the date of their final compilation and redaction. It still 
remains questionable whether actual proof hivs been furnished 
that any given passage is really ancient, or that the Targ, Onk. 
has been made up from an older Jorus. Targ. by curtailment 
not always successfully elTectcd. As passages for which a very 
ancient date has been claimed may be tnentioned : Gn Nu 
2421, the rendering of 'j'p by the contemporaries and 

allies of the Nabat» 3 an 8 (cd. in Proph. Targ. Jg Ih* 4 G 524 ); Qn 
432 , where Egyj^ian animal-worship is spoken of as though it 
%till existed; Dt 33li, the reference in which to Johannes 
llyrcaims could (it is claimed) come only from a contemporary,! 
Further, the absence of polemics against the Christian faith 
points (it is thought) to an early pre-Christian date ; but unless 
we are prepared to show that all the Targg. were fixed once for 
all at the early date, if the Jews at a later time had wished to 
combat Christian tenets, the opportunities for inserting such 
were not wanting, and there is no evidence of this. As regards 
the alleged dependence of Onlj^elos upon an earlier version of the 
Jems. Targums, an examination of the passages adduced by 
Geiger ana Bacher does not produce the conviction that the 
priority is on the side of the Jerus. Targums. That Otii^elos 
receive some revision in Palestine or Babylon is probable ; but 
it is not probable, if the original Jerus. Targ. were to any great 
extent similar in character to our Frag. Targ., that a translation 
like Onif. could be reached by pruning it down. The resultant 
Targ. is too dissimilar to be spoken of as a revision of such a 
work. Oiil^elos, when compared with the MT, is quite as 
intelligible as any literal translation ever is; and though the 
same exegetic traditions or principles, drawn from the general 
mental atmosphere in which the compilers lived, may disclose 
themselves here or there, it has not been mode out that the 
Targ. OnV- shows on the face of It any phenomena which are 
only reasonably to be explained by the use of the Jerus. Tanturas. 

A few instances may be cited where the reader mayludge 
whether the priority is necessarily on the side of the Jerus. 
Tar^ims: Gn 47 4018 4022, Ex 31 1242- 48 14I8 338 . 6 , Lv 2643, Nu 
1212 ^ 244 , Dt 82« W. The decision remains with an examination 
of such passages, rather than by quoting passages on the other 
hand which presuppose d^ndence of the Jerus. Targ. on 
as no one denies that the Jerus. Targg. in their present form are 
later than On^. and have drawn from it. 


• Unehrift u. Uebersetzungen der Bihel^ p. 45.5f., ‘Dos nach 
Onkelos benannte bab. Thargum* in his Zt»ch. 1871. 
t ZDMQ, vol. xrviil. 

i Ndldeke, Die alttest. Lilteratur^ 266, 259; cf. Dalman, 
Oram» p. 23, and esp. Worte Jetu^ p. 


ii. Targum on the Prophets. — The official 
Targ. on the Prophets bears the name of Jona¬ 
than (bar Uzziel), a disciple of Hillel in the 1st 
cent. B.C.* Elsewhere in the Talmud, passages 
are quoted from it under the name of R. Joseph 
bar Chija (A.u. 270-333), who was president of the 
school of Pumbadita. Its origin is at least in 
art to be sought in Palestine, and it received its 
nal and authoritative form in Babylon in the 6th 
cent. A.D. Its language largely resembles that of 
Onl^elos. Whether more than the sections which 
were read in the synagogue services were included 
in the first translation of the Prophets we cannot 
say. Making allowance for the diilerence between 
the historical and the prophetic books, our Targ. 
has a uniformity of style and character, due to a 
careful revision which aimed at producing this. 
Gesenius has shown that parallel passages (2 K 
18f. =Jer 36-39, Is 2^'^ = Mic 4^*®) are tr, alike in 
both places of their occurrence, and vary only 
according to the variation of the originals, and that 
other features are common to the different books 
{e.g. r'rin rendered by kd' in Jonah, Jer., Ezekiel).t 
The Targ. on the Prophets is not so literal as the 
Targ. of Onl^., yet the method of both translations 
is alike, and they are clearly meant to be com- 

{ )anion works. From certain passages which both 
lave verbally in common, it has been inferred, 
probably correctly, that Jonathan used Onkelos; 
cf. Jg 6^, Dt 32^^ 1 S 12®, Nil 16^ 2 K 14», Dt 24i«, 
Jer 48^*^, Nu 21^'-.t The Targ. on the historical 
books is more literal than that on the Prophetce 
Posteriores^ but poetical or dillicult ])assages are 
paraphrased : cf. 1 S 2**^^ which is explained verse 
by verse with references to Sennacherib, Nebu¬ 
chadnezzar, the Greeks, Ilasmona^ans, Mordocai, 
Esther, etc.; 1 S 15'-® 17®, 2 S 14“ 20‘®, Of the pro¬ 
phetic books we have generally a faithful transla¬ 
tion, with explanatory additions. For examples of 
paraphrase, ef. Is 28^^* 49'*^ 60“; for instances of 

haggaddi la 12® 33®® 62^®, Mic 6^ With regard to 
the rendering of anthropomorphic expressions, 
figurative language, and the like, the usual rules 
of Targiiinic interpretation are observed i e.g. the 
whole story (Hos 1®) of the prophet and Gomer 
gives place to a series of denunciations upon the 
continued sins of Israel, with promise of pardon 
on repentance, and the perplexing features of the 
original never once appear. Geographical names 
are mostly retained as in the IJeb., out are some¬ 
times tr. into more modern forms; p73 = 

pno ; MD pDk [or, more prob., tli alone] = nKmioa'rK; 
Tp = U'Tp; nDna'in = K'DD“o. The influence of the re¬ 
ligious or dogmatic ideas of the autlior’s time is 
more noticeable than in Onl^elos. I’he Targum 
in this respect is a mean between On^. and the 
Jerus. Targum on the Pentateuch. 

First edition of this Targum, Leiria, 1494. 

Reference has boon made already to the quotations which 
Jewish writers make from Jerus. Targfg. on the Pent., and which 
are not now found in either of our recensions (the Frag. Targ. 
or pseudo-Jon.). Similar fragments of Targg. on the Prophetf 
have been printed from the Reuchliu Codex in Lagarde’s ed. of 
the Prophetce Chaldaice^ and Bacher has Investigated their 
character in ZDMG^ 1874. He finds that the variants may be 
divided into five classes which come from as many sources, and 
concludes that they are remains of Jems. Targg. to the Pro¬ 
phets, as they resemble in certain features of language and style 
the Jerus. Targg. to the Pentateuch. Some of them he considers 
older than the official Targ. to the Prophets (cf. his view, men¬ 
tioned above, of the relation of the Frag. Targ. to Onl^.); 
others he considers are the result of a hagg^istic enlargement 
of earlier texts at a date later than the Bab. Talmud and tbs 
midrdshim (cf. his view of the Targ. pseudo-Jon. in relation to 
the Fragmentary Targ. and Onkelos). 

iii. Targums on the Hagiographa.— A Targ. 
on the Bk. of Job is mentioned as in existence m 
the Ist cent. A.D., but it is certain that no Targ. of 

* Bab. Msg, 8 a. 

t Of. Comm, ilber dsn Jtsaia^ i. pp. 70, 7L 
I Berliner, Targ. Onqelos, p. 124. 
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that age has come down to us. None of the Targg. 
to the Hagiog. which we possess is earlier than the 
close of the Talmudic period, and probably all of 
them are much later. The hrst mention of them 
is in the 11th century. Unlike the translations 
of the Law and the Prophets, the Targg. on the 
Hagiog. are entirely the work of individual trans¬ 
lators, modelled upon the older Targuras. They 
were never meant for public use in synagogue or 
school, having, in fact, been composed after the 
need for Aram, translations had ceased. They 
may be conveniently divided: 1. Psalms, Job, 
(Prov.). 2. The MeLnlloth. 3. Chronicles. 

1. It is possible tliat the Targg. on the Psalms 
and Job come from a single author ; at any rate 
they exhibit marks of similarity in their general 
method of handling the Heb. text, and they have 
some linguistic and other features in common. 
Unlike the Jems. Targg. on the Pent., they aim 
at giving a pretty faitliful rendering of the ori¬ 
ginal. llagfjadic additions are met with occasion¬ 
ally, but they are concise, and can easily be 
separated from the translation proper. Many 
verses are provided with double translations, the 
second being ascribed to a different Targ. 
inn Dum), In such cases one of the translations 
is generally haggadict while the other is more 
literal. Between forty and fifty verses in Job 
have such alternative translations, but there are 
not so many in the Psalms. Half a dozen verses 
in Jol) liavo even a third rendering. The age of 
the interpolator has been given as the 8th or 9th 
cent., but there is really no reason for claiming a 
higher age for the Ta^g«,^ themselves. Their lan- 
puage is late and artilicial; they are compositions 
in what is no longer to the tranHlator.s a living 
speecli. The general exegetic devices of the older 
Targg, are reproduced. Anthropomorphisms as a 
rule, and all hgurcs of speech, are set aside ; refer¬ 
ences to the history of Israel, to the Law and its 
study, are frequently introduced; passages are 
applied to Edom, fshmael, or Gog; and the eschato¬ 
logical ideas of the synagogue are all met with. 
We may note that nSo in the Psalms is rendered 
I’oVyS (cf. Hab 3*- 

The peculiar dialect in which the Targ. to the 
Proverbs appears has taken up so many features 
from Syriac that it can only be regarded as an in¬ 
congruous mixture of the Aramaic of the Targg. 
and the Syriac of the Peshitta. Linguistic elements 
have been gathered from' different quarters and 
placed side by .side, without any regard to the 
unity of structure wliicli mu.st exist in a spoken 
or written language.* Many entire verses, esti¬ 
mated as forming a tliird of the whole book, are 
identical with the Syriac translation ; in a further 
large number tliere are close resemblances between 
the two versions, all the more striking where they 
agree as against the lleb. ; cf. 1 ^ 4 "** 5 ^* 7—23 911 
12 *“ 16** It has been shown t that the peculiari¬ 
ties of the Targ. are duo to the use of the Posh, 
by the Targumist. The view that the l*esh. has 
liorrowed from the Targ. does not account for the 
Syriasms which the latter contains; the analogy 
or the Jems. Talm., where most of the x^eculiari- 
ties of tlie Targ. occur, though in less proportions, 
does not help us to understand why just in such 
large proportions these peculiarities are here found 
together. Apart from tlie distinctly Syriac forms, 
the language and style of the Targ. are akin to 
that of the Targg. on the P.salms and Job, and 
there is no reason for assigning it an earlier date. 

• Of. the preform. Impf. S pers. maec. In i ic6ll a# in »; eniph. 
etate of nouns In ; 7 for n*; adverbs in D'n, ; ( = DnK), 

eto. 

t Dathe, De rations consensus versionis chaldaicce ei Syrian 
Prov . Salom.^ ed. Uosenmullcr, 1814; cf. Mbldeke In Merx’s 
Arohiv , 1871, p. 240; Maybaum, ib . p, 06. 


The translation is literal, and additions to the text 
are extremely rare.* 

2. The Targg. on the Megilloth are distinguished 
among the Targg. to the Hagiog. by their extreme 
paraphrastic treatment of tne text. In parts of 
them we can still find the translation embedded in 
the paraphrase, but in other parts the legendary 
and nornuetic sections which have been added form 
the main feature of the work. These are made up 
in various ways. Historical parallels are cited for 
the narratives of the text, with what would be 
anachronisms if the Targ. were regarded as a tr. 
of an ancient writing; motives and reasons are 
supplied to explain the occurrence of events; proper 
names are etymologized and ‘ explained *; while 
figurative language is rendered into prose, allegory 
takes the place of narrative; the Sanhedrin is fre- 
auently mentioned, and the study of tlie Law intro¬ 
duced on every possible occasion; lengthy gene¬ 
alogies are appended to some of the names occurring 
in tlie text; general statements are connected with 
the names of particular individuals, esp. the patri¬ 
archs, Nimrod, Pharaoh, Nebuchadnezzar, Titus 
and Vespasian, Alexander (? = Antiochus), Messiah 
the king, and Elias the high priest. The books of 
Kuth and Lam. are less paraphrastic than Eccles., 
Esth., or Canticles. One text of the Targ. on 
Esther (that given in the Antwerp Polyglot) is, 
with few exceptions, a literal translation. Essenti¬ 
ally the same text, with many /laggadic additions, 
is printed in the London Polyglot, and this forms 
the usual Targum to Esther. The so-called second 
Targum (Sheni) is much more voluminous than the 
last named, and is regarded as an amalgam from 
other Targums and inidrdshim which from time to 
time were made for this favourite book. It is 
quoted by the commentators as ‘ haggada * and as 
‘midrash.* More than half the work lias nothing 
to do with the story of Esther, but contains legends 
about Solomon, the queen of Sheba, etc. The Targ. 
on Canticles is of the same midrashic class : on tlie 
basis of certain words of the text we have outlined 
for us the varying fortunes of the Jewish people 
from the days of Moses down to the Talmud. We 
may note besides in this Targ. references to the 
two Messialis—Messiah son of David, and Messiah 
son of Ephraim {iv. 5, vii. 3; cf. Jerus. Targ. on 
Ex 40**; also Jerus. Targ. on Zee 12**^ in Lagarde, 
p. xlii). 

3. No Targ. to the Books of Chronicles was 
known to exist until after the great I^olyglot 
Bibles had been published. In 1080-83 a some¬ 
what incomplete 'i'arg. from an Erfurt MS was 
edited with tr. and notes by M. F. Beck ; t and 
in 1716 a more complete form of the text from a 
Camb. MS was edited with tr. by D. Wilkins. 
There are numerous variations in the two recen¬ 
sions. The tr. is in many parts fairly literal, but 
examples of midrashic amplilication are not want¬ 
ing (cf. I Cli 4*8 7=** IP*'** I2=*“, 2Ch 2« 3* 23**}. 
The author made use of the Jerus. Targg, to the 
Pent. (cf. Gn 10*" and I Ch I***, Gn 36**“ and I Ch 
I'***). The Targ. on the Books of Samuel and Kings 
was also largely used, of course with the changes 
in diction and orthography which characterize the 
Jerus. Targums. I Ch 16 is tr. from the Heb. text 
of Chroniedes, and the variations from the Targ. 
on the Psalms are quite as noticeable as the agree¬ 
ments. Indications of the age of the Targ. are the 
translations or modern forms of geographical names. 
Tlie redaction of the text represented by the Erfurt 
MS has been assigned to the 8th cent., that of the 
Camb. text to the 9th.^ 

The text of the various Targg. has been handed 

• Cf. Pinkusg in ZA TW, 1894, p. 109. He mentions only two 
InstanceM of paraphrase, 24^^ 28l. 

t Cf. Lagai^e, Hagiographa Chaldaice^ 1873, 

t Rosenberg und Kohler in Geiger’s Ztsch. 1870. 
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down and edited in a very unsatisfactory condition. 
The official Targums on the Pent, and Prophets are 
relatively the l^st preserved, but an examination 
of MSS and the printed edd. shows that a critical 
ed. was never attempted, nor %yere the materials 
for it forthcoming. The early disipe of the Targg. 
accounts for the unskilful ana arbitrary treatment 
of the texts, and of the non-official Tar^g. it would 
bo correct to say that they never readied a fixed 
form till such was obtained oy the multiplication of 
printed copies. The vocalization is specially faulty. 
The South Arabian MSS, with the simpler supra- 
linear system of vowel points first brought to 
Europe in 1876, provide us with an older and more 
trustworthy recension of the Targ. on the Law and 
Prophets than any yet in our hands. MSS on the 
Pent., Prophets, and Megilloth are now to be found 
in London, St. Petersburg, and Strassburg, and 
selections from these have been published.* 

Even when critically edited, the Targums are 
not likely to be of much use for the criticism of 
the Heb. text of the OT. That text was fixed as 
we have it before any of our Targg. were com¬ 
piled, and it is but seldom that they throw any 
reliable light where it is needed. For a reflexion 
of the spirit of Judaism, on the other hand, as 
well as for the Jewish interpretation of the text of 
their sacred books, they are invaluable. Not that 
any importance would now be attached to the use 
formerly made of them by Christian controver¬ 
sialists. The Jewish Messianic ideas run through¬ 
out all their Targg.,t but it is now clear that the 
correct interpretation of particular passages was 
not exclusively to be found either on the Jewish 
or on the Christian side (cf. Is 7^^^* 62^*-53^^). 

LiTRRATURH.—Carpzov^ Critica Sacra Vet. Test.^ Lips. 1748; 
Zunz, Die Gottcfidiensthchen Vortrdge der Jtidcn^ Berl. 1832, 
2iid ed. Frankfurt a/M. 1892; Oelger, Urechri/t und Ueber- 
grtzunaen der Bibel, Breslau, 18w ; Levy, Chald. Wbrterb. 
’((ffcr die Targumim, Leii>zl^, 18C7-68; Noldeke, Die altteet. 
Litteratur, 1808, Die S^emitiechen Sprachen^. Leipz. 1899, 
and reviews mentioned below; Maybaum, Die Anthropo- 
v\(*rphien bei Onqeloe und den spiiteren Targumim, 18/0; 
Weber, System der altsyn. Pal. Theol. 1880, 2nd ed. 1897; 
Merx, Bemerknngen iioer die Vocalisation der Targume^ 
Berlin, 1882, Chrestomaihia Taraumica^ Berl. 1888; Glnsburger, 
Die Anthropomorphismen in den I'kargumim, Braunschweig^, 
1891; Buhl, Kanon und Text dee AT, Leipz. 1891 [Eng. tr.]; 
Sc.hwally, Idioticon dee chrietlich’valdet, Aramdiech, olesscn, 
1893 ; Dalman, Orarn. dee jiid.-palUst. Aramdiech, Leipz. 1894, 
Aram. Dialektproben, Leipz. 1896, Aramdiech-NenheSrdiechee 
Wiyrierbuch, Frankfurt a/M. 1897-1901, Die Worte Jeeu, Leipz. 
1898; The Introdtictione to the OT, by Elchhom, de Wette, 
Kiehra, Bleek-Wellhausen, Kbnig, Cornill, Strack; cf. also 
Deutech, Literary Remains, Lond. 1874=art. ^Targum' in 
Smith's DB ; Schiller-Szinessy, art. in Encycl, Brit .^; Volck, 
art. in PiiE'i, revised by Nestle in 3rd edition. 

On the Pent. Targrums: Wi ner, De Onqeloeo eiueque Paraphrasi 
Chald., Lips. 1820; Petennann, De duabue Pent, paraphrasis 
bus chald., Berl. 1829; Luzzatto, Philoxenus, sive de Onkel. 
chald. Pent, versions Dieeertatio, Vienna, 1830; Frankel, 

‘ Einiges zu den Targuinira' in Ztsch. filr die Intereseen des 
Judentums, 1846, Zu dem Targum der Propheten, Breslau, 
1872; Seligsohn und Traub, ‘ Ueber den Oeist der Ueberset- 
rung des Jonathan zum Pent.’ in Frankel's Monatssohrijt G. W. 
J. 1867 ; Scligsohn, De duabus Uieroaol, Pent, paraphrasibus, 
Breslau. 1868 ; Etheridge, The Targums of Ovucelos and Jon- 
athan hen Uzziel on the Pent, with the Fragments qf the 
Jerusalem Targum: from the CheUdee, 2 vols. Lond. 1862-65; 
Geiger, ' Das nach Onkelos benannte babylonische Thargum 
zum Pent.* in his Jildische Ztsch. 1871; Bacher, * Ueber das 
gegenseitige Verhaltnfs der pent. Thargumira' in ZDMQ, 1874 ; 
Berliner, DU, Massora zu/m Targwm Onkelo^ Leipz. 1877 (cf. 
review by Noldeke, Lit Centralbl. 1877), Targum Onkelos, 
Bert 1884 (cf. review by Noldeke, Lit. Centralbl, 1884, by de 
Lagarde, OQA, 1886); Gronemann, DU Jonathansche Pent.’ 
U^erseizung in ihrem Verhdltnisse zur Halacha, Leipz. 
1879 ; Singer, Onkelos und das Verhdltniss seines Targume zur 
HeUacha, Ualle, 1881 ; Kautzsch, Mittheilung iiber eine alte 
Handschrift des Targum Onkelos, Halle, 1893 ; Barnstein, The 
Targum of Onkelos to Genesis, a critUal enquiry into the value 
of the text exhibited by Jemen MSS, London, 1890 ; Bass- 
freund, Das Fragmententargum zum Pent, Breslau, 1896 ; 
Friedmann, Onkelos und Akylas, Vienna, 1896 ; Landauer, DU 
MasoraJi zum Onkelos, Amsterdam, 1896 ; Glnsburger, Das 


* See the Literature, mentioned below, under the names 
Merx, Kautzsch, Prktorlus, Dalman, Barnstein. 

f Cf. Hiihn. me Messianischen Weisaagungen dee UraelitUch- 
jiidieehen Volkea, 1809, p. Ill f. 


Fragmententargum (ed\ted from MS.S), Berl. 1899: Diettrich, 
’ Beobachtungen zu drei Jeinenitischen llandschriften des 
Onqelostargums * In ZATW, 1900. 

Targums on the Prophets: Gesenius. Commentar ilher den 
Jesaia, I^ipz. 1821, Elnl. § 11; Pauli, The Chaldee Paraphrase 
on the Prophet Isaiah, Lond. 1871; Frankel, Zu dem Targum 
der Propheten^resl. 1872 (cf. review by NOldoko, OGA, 1872); 
de I>agarde, Prophetce Chaldaice, Lips. 1872 (cf. review by 
Noldeke, Lit. Centralbl, 1872); Bacher, ‘ Kntische Unter- 
suchungen zum Propheten-Thargum * in ZDMG, 1874 ; Pra- 
torius, Das Targum zu Joma in jeinenUcher U^erlieferung, 
Berl. 1899, Das Targum zum Buche der Richter in jemen, Ueberl. 
Berl. 1900. 

Targums on the llagiographa: Ginsburg, Translation of 
Targum on Ecclesiastes in ms Commentary, London, 1801; 
Rosenberg und Kohler, * Das Tar^m zur Ghronik ' in Geiger's 
Ztsch. 1870; Maybaum, * Ueber die Sprache des Targum zu den 
Spriichen und dcssen VerhaltniHs zum Syrer' in Merx, Archiv, 
1871, p. 66 f. (cf. Noldcko's review, p. 246 f.); Bacher, * Das 
Thargum zu Hiob’ in Monaisschrift G. W. J. 1871, ‘ Das Thar- 
l^m zu_ den Psalmen,' do. 1872; do Lagarde, llagiographa 
Chaldaice, Lips. 1873 { Weiss, Dc Lxl>ri Jooi Paraphrasi Chat 
daica, Berl. 1873 ; Reis, ‘Das Thargum Scheni zu dem Buche 
Esther’ in Monaisschrift G. IV. J. 1870,1881: Munk, Targum 
Scheni zum Buche Esther, Berl 1876 ; Cassel, Das Buch Esther, 
Berl. 1878 [gives tr. of the Targ.]; Baethgen, * Der textkritische 
Wert der alten Ueberaetzungen zu den Psalmen' in Jahrb. Prot. 
Theol. 1882; Gelbhaus, Die. Tarnumliteratur, Heft 1, ‘Das 
Targum Sheni,' Frankfurt a/M. 1893: Pinkuss, ‘ Die Syrische 
Uebersetzung der Proverbien' in ZATW, 1894 ; Levin, Targum 
und Midrash zum Buche Uiob, Mainz, 1896 ; David, Das Tar- 
gum Scheni, Berlin, 1898. X. WALKER, 

TARPELITES emph. ; B Tapa^aX- 

\atoi, A and J^uc. Tap<f>a\\atoi ),— One of the peoples 
settled by Assurbanipal (?) in the cities of Samaria, 
Ezt 4*. Their identity is (juite uncertain. Rawlin- 
son suggested the Tuplai of the Inscriptions, i.e, 
the TifiapTjuol on the coast of Pontus; llitzig con¬ 
jectured Tripolis in N. Phoenicia. 

TARSHISH — 1. See following article. 

2. The eponym of a Benjamito family, 1 Ch 7^^ 
(B'Vafxeaaal, A and Luc. Oap/refs). 3. One of the 
seven princes of Persia and Media who * sat first in 
the kingdom,* and had the riglit of access to the 
royal presence, Est l^'^fLXX om.). See Admatha. 
4. The name of a precious stone (once Ezk 10^ 
^’1^9 elsewhere simply B'T’in), Ex 28*^* Ezk 
10® 28^*, Ca Dn 10®; identified by AV and 
RV with the beryl, altliough RVm offers as alter¬ 
native renderings chalcedony or topaz or stone of 
Tarshish, The LXX has in Exodus and Ezk 28^* 
(cf. Jos. Ant, III, vii, 5) xp^^b\i0o^, in Ezk 40® 
dvOpa^, elsewhere Oapaeis. See, further, artt. Stones 
(Precious), p, 62U^, and Topaz, p. 707. 

J. A. Selbik. 

TARSHISH ; LXX OapaeU [on other 

renderings see below]).—The name of a imiritime 
country, situated far to the W. of Palestine. The 
biblical passages teach us the following facts about 
this much discussed name :— 

In Gn 10^ = 1 011 Tarshish is one of the sons 
of Javan, under which latter name the Orientals 
seem to have comprised almost all Westeni mari¬ 
time nations. In Gn 10 we find the order; Elishali 
(i.e. Cyprus, after the most modern researches), 
Tarshish, Kittim (AV Chittiin, which was, until 
recently, usually explained as the Cyprians, but 
they belong, with all probability, to much more 
westerly tracts of the Mediterranean; cf. Winckler, 
Forschungen, ii. 442), and Dodanim (or Rodanim, 
a very obscure name). This arrangement does not 
allow any certain conclusions.—In Jon 1* the 
prophet embarks at Joppa to flee to Tarshish 
(cf. 4®), whicli seems to represent here the extreme 
ends of the earth, so far as it was known to the 
Hebrews, the country farthest away from Jeho¬ 
vah’s seat.—In Is 66^® it represents, together with 
Javan, with the isles afar off and several Asiatic 
(if we except the somewhat doubtful Pul or Put) 
countries, tne most remote quarters of the earth 
to which the exiled Jews may have fled ; cf. below 
on 66®.—Somewhat similarly, Ezk 38'* places Sheba 
and Dedan and the merchants of Tarshish parallel 
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with (or, better probably, in contrast to) the 
mysterious of Magog. It is impossible to 
draw any inferences about the situation of 
Tarshish from this parallelism ; certainly vicinity 
to the Arabian countries Sheba and Dedan is not 
indicated (cf. Gn 10^).—Ps 72^® quite analogously 
places the kiims of Tarshish and of the isles in 
contrast to the Kings of Sheba and Seba.—In 18 23® 
the prophet sarcastically advises the Tyrians to 
flee from the approaching destruction of their 
city to Tarshish and the isle (read evidently the 
plural: isles). V.^® works this out more fully : 
‘ Overflow (UVm) thy land as the Nile, O daughter 
of Tarshish; there is no more girdle * (AVm ; text 
‘ strength *), i.e. that country will bo overcrowded 
by PlKcnician fugitives. Evidently, Tyrian ships 
were specially familiar with the journey to 
Tarshish. 

The remote position of Tarshish led to the use 
of the expression ‘ Tarshisli ship’ for a certain 
class of specially strong and large ships, destined 
for longer voyages, exactly as sailors used to mean 
by an ‘ East liuliainan ’ a typo of ship, not only one 
sailing to or from India (thus, correctly, already 
Gesenius, Thesaurus), Ezk 27^ (RV) ‘ the shins of 
Tarshish were thy caravans for thy merchandise,* 
need not necessarily point to a prevalence of naval 
trade with Tarshisii. Is 60® ‘ the isles shall wait 
for me, and the ships of Tarshish first to bring thy 
sons from far,’ might, indeed, also be understood 
literally as a parallel to 66^®, The curse on Tyre, 
however, in 23*, bc^jinning ' Howl, ye ships of 
Tarshish,’ moans, evidently, the Tyrian fleet, or 
its best shins ; or, at any rate, not sfiips belonging 
to the inhabitants of Tarshish. Ps 48^ ‘with the 
east wind thou breakest the ships of Tarshish,’ 
intends only a very general illustration of God’s 
power over the most mighty things. Cf., analo¬ 
gously, Is 2*® ‘ (the day of the Lord shall be) on all 
shins of Tarshish.’ In 1 K 10-^ ‘ the king (Solomon) 
had at sea a navy (better; a ship) of Tarshish 
with the navy of Ifiram,’ and this ship was sent to 
bring ‘ gold and silver, ivory, and apes and pea¬ 
cocks’; evidently, the expeditions to Ophir (v.*' 
and are meant. Wherever that country of 
Ophir may have been, it is clear that the Tarshish 
ship \vas not sailing to or from Tarshish, bub along 
the E. African coast, as already its sailing port 
Ezion-geber shows. The Chronicler, however, no 
longer understood that old nautical expression, 
ana interpreted it, literally, of an expedition sent 
to Tarshisli. Thus 2 Ch 9^* ‘ships that went to 
Tarshisli with tlie servants of Hiirani,’ etc. (after 
1 K lU®®), and 2(P® ‘ Jehoshaphat of Judah joined 
himself with Ahaziah, king of Israel, to build 
ships in Ezion - geber to go to Tarshish.* These 
ships were broken so that they were not able to go 
to ‘ Tarshish,’ while the original text, 1 K 22% 
spoke merely of ‘ ships of Tarshish to go to Ophir 
for gold,* These passages might be understood 
(together with Ezk 38*®, Ps 72*®) as pointing to a 
region of Arabia, Africa, or even India, assump¬ 
tions which of course would bo in direct conflict 
with Gn 10, etc.^* 

The products of Tarshish are mentioned Ezk 
27*®; Tarshish traded with Tyre with a ‘multitude 
of all kinds of riclies, with silver, iron, tin, and 
lead.’ According to Jer 10® ‘silver spread (RV 
‘ beaten ’) into ^ates ’ is brought from Tarshish. 
Finally, the precious stone called tarshish may 
be noticed; but this, unfortunately, cannot be 
identified. See preceding article. 

The tradition of the ancient versions on the 

• To avoid this conflict, Bochart assumed two Tar8hi8h»-~one 
In the W. of the Meiliterranean, the other in the Indian Ocean. 
This desperate effort to avoid the acknowledgment of a smali 
misunderstanding by the Ohronicler is now universally al>an- 
donod. See, further, W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 140 ; A. B. David¬ 
son, p. 200; Ssyce, UCM ISO. 


situation of Tarshish is very nnsatisfactory. First, 
the passages are to be set aside where it was felt, 
correctly, that Tarshish, translated literally as a 
geograpliical name, would be misunderstood, i.e. 
the passages speaking of the Tarshish ships. The 
Jewish sAolars translated, or rather paraphrased 
there freely, but not inadequately, ‘ sea ships.* 
Thus already LXX in Is 2*® (TrXota 
The Vulg. extends this translation to less suitable 
passages; cf. Is 23**^® {filia marts]) 60*® 66** 
Igentes in mari), Ezk 27% 1 K 10®® {per mare), 
2 K22^l‘*®), otherwhere, mostly, Tharsis, Thus also 
the Targum (hd’), usually, m the Prophets (for 
exceptions see below). This was followed by 
Saauia and modem versions {e.g. Luther). Jerome 
(on Is 2*®) was told by his Jewish teachers that 
Tharsis was the proper Hebrew word for ‘ sea ’ t (in 
opposition to Aramaic ?): a strange artifice 1 

Another Jewish tradition appears in the LXX of 
Ezk 27*® (also Vulg.) and Is 23, where Tarshish is 
rendered ‘ Carthage ’ or ‘ Carthaginians ’; likewise 
Targ. in 1 K 22*®, Jer 10® ‘ Africa ’ (i.e. the Roman 
province of Africa, the former territory of Carth¬ 
age). This tradition is evidently founded on the 
frequent association of Tarshish with Tyre, the 
apparent mother-city of Carthage, t but it does 
not suit the sense of the other passages. 

Josephus {Ant. I. vi, 1) read tlie name ap¬ 
parently TarshUsh, and explained it as Tarsus in 
Cilicia, an interpretation which formerly seemed 
very satisfactory. Now, however, we know from 
coins of Tarsus and from Assyrian inscriptions 
(Delitzsch, ParadieSy 103, etc.) of Shalmaneser 
that the old Cilician city had the name nn Tarzi, 
not as Josephus presupposed. 

The interpretation most widely accepted at 
present was proposed by Bochart, Phalcg (pre¬ 
ceded by Eusebius \Ono7a, ed. Lag. 166. 8, cf. 183. 
17-18], who already combined Tarshish and the 
Iberes, i.e. Spaniards). Bochart found the Hebrew 
name Tarshish in the Greek Tartessos, explaining 
the seeming interchange of t and sh by the analogy 
of Aram, th for Ueb. sh (which analogy, unfor¬ 
tunately, does not apply here, where no Aramaeans 
come in aucstion). The remote position attributed 
both to Tarshish and to Spain, the W. end of the 
world, according to the opinion of the ancients, 
suits well, and so does the wealth in metals 
(especially the Spanish silver and tin); finally, 
some connexion of the Phoenicians with Spam 
seems to be recognizable before the Carthaginian 
conquest. Tartessos is supposed to have been the 
name of a city (?), extended first to the S. of 
Spain, then to the whole country. The name of 
the southern coast, Turdetaniciy and of a tribe, 
somewhat farther north, the Turdidi, Turdali, 
seems to allow a comparison (cf. Strabo, below). 

A very vigorous attack upon this popular theory 
has been mode by 1*. le Page Renouf in PSBA 
xvi. (1894) 104. He urges that tlie whole theory 
rests only on a deceptive similarity of sound, that 
Bocliart’s appeal to Aramaic is unsuitable (see 
above), that we have no proof for Phoenician 
settlements in Spain (which were only alleged to 
have existed in order to suit Is 23® etc.). § He 
even claims that the city or country Tartessus 
seems ‘to have existed only in the realms of 
imagination, like the isle of Calypso or the garden 
of the Hesperides. Its site was certainly un¬ 
known at the time of Strabo, though it was then 
identified on grounds of probability with the 

* This however, be taken from a Ilexaplario sourct 

(Symmachus or Theodotion ?). 
t * Uebmi putant Ungua propria mare Tarshish appellart* 
i More correctly, the mother-city was Sidon. 
i For such colonies, indeed, the tradition (Strabo, p. 157, 
Arrian, etc.) is very recent. It is questionable if those late 
writers were able to distinguish between Oarthaginiao and 
earlier Phmnician colonies. 
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neighbourhood of the Bsetis or Quadalqnivir.* 
Late writers, like Valerius Maximus, Pliny, and 
Arrian, confounded Tartessus and Gadea/ The 
metallic treasures of Spain, llenouf claims, were 
developed only by Hamilcar Barcas after the first 
Punic war, and the tin in the bronze of earliest 
Greece and Babylonia came rather from Eastern 
mines (?).t Thus the necessity for going to Spain 
for tin is removed. Renoufs (Z.c. p. 138) idea is 
that Tarshish has a Semitic etymology, ‘the 
broken * (??), wliich might (!) mean ‘ shore, coast’ (??), 
whence the translation ‘ sea * in the versions 
The passages connecting it with Tyre show then, 
he claims, that the Phoenician coast itself is 
meant. This theory is so inconsistent with Ezk 
27, etc., and so forced, that it does not deserve a 
detailed refutation. 

Winckler (Forschungerif i. 44.5) modifies the 
Tartessus theory of Bochart, bv refeiring Tarshish 
to Ta/wnyiW, a place mentioned by Polyb. ill. xxiv. 1 
as one of the principal cities of Carthaginian 
Spain.§ This view, however, he puts forward 
with great reserve. 

Cheyne {Or, Lit, - Zeitung^ iii. 151 ; cf. the 
present writer, ib, 294) expresses the opinion 
that Tarshish is identical with Tiras (oetter 
vocalized probably Tilr{a)s) of Gn 10’. This latter 
name might liave come in from another source 
or as a ^oss, so that the same nation would be 
represented in two dillerent forms. Vocalizing 
TursMish (cf. Josephus), we should obtain the 
I’yrsenians, Tyrrenians or Etruscans, bold sea¬ 
farers, and well known as pirates already to 
the ancient Egyptians (c. 1200 B.C.), by whom 
they were called Tursha, Their name might 
stand for the whole of Italy, possibly even for all 
European coasts west of Greece. This comparison 
with the Tyrseriians (proposed already by Knobel) 
agrees with the wealth in metals, especially with 
the tin. The Etruscans might have brougut this 
from Spain, although a more probable assumption 
would 1)6 that they obtained it either in the har¬ 
bours of Southern Gaul (cf. Diodorus, v. 38, on the 
trading of English tin through Gaul to Massilia) 
or more directly in Upper Italy, wdiero it might 
liave been brought from various places in Central 

last identification seems to the present 
writer the most plausible. Next to it, the identi¬ 
fication with Spain might claim most relative 
probability. Certainty will hardly be obtained 
with our present means of knowledge. 

W. Max MBller. 

TARSUS (Ta/)<r6s; on coins nn) is mentioned in 
the Bible only as the city where St. Paul was 
born, of which ho was a citizen (Ac 9^' 2P’ 22®), 
and in or near which he spent a number of years 
not long after his conversion (Ac 9®® ll®®). it has 
been universally recognized that his birth and 
his early education in this city were important 
factors in preparing the Apostle of the Gentiles for 
his career. No direct evidence is accessible as to 

• Cf. Strabo (148 IT.), who, indeed, quotes this only as a h>T)o- 
thesis, does not know with certainty what the ancients meant by 
Tartessus, and cannot identify an alleged city Tartessus (at the 
mouth of the lisetis or at C'artela?). The old name Tartessis (!) 
of Spain seems to him to survive in that of tlie TovpUtZXct (?) and 
(?). However, lo I’ape Renouf seems to overstate 
here the shadowy position of Tarshish. Herodotus {e,g, Iv. 192) 
uses it clearly for Southern Spain. Eratosthenes (in Strain), 
148) takes it more narrowly as the region around Calpe- 
Gibraltar. 

t This belief, for which he quotes O. Schrader, Prehigtorio 
Ant. 192, etc. (where the Paropamlsus is thought oO, bos been 
refuted by Winckler, Forschungen, 1. 161 (cf. the present writer 
In Or. Lit.-Zeitung, ii. 205, on the Ejrj’ptian texts). The tin of 
the ancient East came from the West, evidently through mari¬ 
time commerce. 

t Sea and coofit are, however, very different ideas. 

I This was mostly confounded with Tartessus, while, In 
Polybius, it seems to have been another name of Mastia. The 
text in Polybius is, besides, very obscure. 
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the surroundings of St. Paul’s early years, which 
makes it all tno more necessary to study the 
general character of the city and the society in 
which he grew up. The history of Tarsus is at 
the same time the history of Cilicia, w'hich alVords 
the opportunity of somewhat fuller treatment of 
that subject than was given under CILICIA. 

i. Situation. —Tarsus, the chief city of Cilicia 
in ancient times, was situated in a rich and fertile 
plain, only slightly elevated above sea-level, less 
than 10 miles from the seacoast at its nearest 
point. The river Cydnus flowed through the 
middle of the city, and entered the Rhegma,* a 
sort of lake t some distance below the city and 
close to the sea. This lake served as an arsenal 
and harbour for Tarsus; but ancient ships could 
ascend the river right up to the city (as Cleopatra 
did). In modem times the lake has become a 
large marsh X on the west side of the river, while 
the bed of the river has become shallow and im¬ 
passable to anything larger than a small rowing- 
boat, and its mouth is blocked by a bar. These 
changes are the result of the ignorance, careless¬ 
ness, and incapacity of government and inhabit¬ 
ants, neglecting the engineering operations which 
must have been appliea by the ancients to regu¬ 
late the river-bed. The proximity of the marshes 
has made Tarsus more unhealthy than it was in 
ancient times, though from its low situation in the 
plain under the mountains of Taurus it can never 
have had an invigorating climate. South-west 
of Tarsus towards Soli lay the strong walled city 
Anchialos, which must have been between Mersina 
and the Cydnus, a little way back from the coast.§ 
Mersina, the modern port of Tarsus, stands on or 
close to the ancient Zephyrion, a small town near 
a promontory of the same name, 16 miles W.S.W. 
from the great city. This promontory is a very 
little way west of Mersina. Anchialos is described 
by Ritter as the port of Tarsus, and as closely con¬ 
nected with it (like Pineus with Athens), so that 
the two might be regarded as a single great city, 
which would suggest that Anchialos was some¬ 
where near the west side of the lake. But Aulai is 
said to have been the name of the port-town on the 
lake, and Ritter’s view seems a misinterpretation 
of Arrian, Anab. ii. 6. || The statements of the 
ancients as to the mutual relations of these places 
are confused. 

The Cydnus originally flowed through the heart 
of Tarsus, as many authorities mention. But, 
when a flood in the river had done great harm in 
the city, Justinian (527-563) cut an artificial 
channel to carry part of the water round the east 
side of the city. It would appear that gradually 
the branch of the river that flowed through the 
city grew smaller as its bed became choked, and 
in modern times almost the whole of the water 
passes through Justinian’s channel.IF In 1432 the 
inner branch is described as a tiny stream ; and in 
1473 the eastern branch is spoken of as the only 
one (see the quotations in Ritter’s Klewiasien, ii. 
p. 184 f.). Tlie falls of the Cydnus beside the 
northern entrance to the city are still very pictur- 
es^e, though only a few feet high. 

Tarsus possessed almost all the qualifications 
required for a great commercial city. Not merely 
dia it possess a safe and good harbour and a rich 
territory, it was also placed in front of the 

Strabo, p. C72. 

t rufrot, apparently a broadening of the river bo as to 

look like a lake, Stral) 0 , p. 072. 

J A marsh 80 miles in circumference (Barker, Lara and 
Penates, p. 137). 

5 Strabo, p. 671. 

II Ritter, Kleinasien, ii. 202; Stoph. Bys. s.v. AvXat. 

^ Barker says that a canal from the Cydnus passes through 
Tarsus, and fonnerly flowed into the marsh, but was recently 
divert^ to rejoin the river. This may be the old channel. 
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southern end of the great trade and war route 
across Mount Taurus, tlirough the Cilician Gates, 
to Cappadocia, Lycaonia, and inner Asia Minor 
generally. Such a situation made it a great city 
from time iniineinorial. 

ii. Tarsus the Oriental City. —Its foundation 
•was attributed by legend to Sardanapalus, who 
was said to have built Tarsus and Anchialos in one 
day, and whose tomb is said to have been at the 
latter place, A more Oriental form of tlie legend, 
as reported by Eusebius {Chron, i. p. 27*). named 
Sennacherib, King of Nineveh, as the founder. 
When Tarsus became a Greek city, a centre of 
Greek civilization and seat of a university, it 
could not be satisfied with such an origin, but 
invented a Greek foundation. Perseus or Herakles 
was named by the Tarsians as founder of the city 
(see Dion Chrysostom’s Oratio xxxiii. ad Tarsr, 
Libanius, Or, xxviii, 620); but this is only the 
Assyrian legend in a slightly Grecized form, for 
Perseus was a peculiarly Oriental and Assyrian 
hero (Herod, vi. 64), connected with the mythology 
and religion of many places in the eastern parts of 
Asia Minor; and Iierakles was the Tyrian god, 
the founder of colonies. These legends contain a 
memory of the time when the Assyrian power 
extended over Syria and Cilicia, and Tarsus was 
their western capital. Tarsus is mentioned on the 
Jllack Obelisk of Shalmaneser among the towns 
which he captured in the middle of tJie 9th cent. 
B.C, Atlienodorus, the Tarsian, said that the city 
was originally called Parthenia, from Parthenius, 
son of Cydnus, and grandson of Anchiale, daughter 
of Japetus; here, too, fancy is giving a Greek colour 
to local Asiatic legend. 

Tarsus continued for a long time an essentially 
Oriental town. Its early coinage was struck, not 
by a municipal government like that of a Greek 
city, but by native kings or Persian satraps, who 
used Tarsus as their capital. It is true that at an 
early time considerable influence was exerted on 
the city by Greek trade and civilization. Thus 
Greek letters were sometimes engraved on the 
early coins, and the coinage as a whole was 
mocfellod after Greek coins, and was probably 
made by Greek artisans employed by the rulers of 
Tarsus. Yet even in the Homan period, after 
Tarsus had for centuries been transformed (at 
least externally) into a Greek city, marked 
Oriental characteristics are apparent. A deity 
standing on a horned lion, thoroughly non-GreeK 
and Asiatic in character, probably tlie god Sandon, 
often appears on coins under the empire; and a 
monument at Anchialos, inscribed with letters 
believed to bo Assyrian, is often mentioned t by 
Greek writers, larsus therefore was never so 
thoroughly Hellenized as to lose or to forget its 
Asiatic character and origin ; even as a Greek 
city it was far from being wholly Greek. Its 
population, doubtless, was very mixed (as it is at 
the present day); and even to a greater degree 
than Syrian Antioch it may be regarded as a 
meeting-place of Greeks and Orientals. 

In the Assyrian and afterwards in the Persian period hardly 
anythin^^ is known of Tarsus. When the ct-nlral govemmojit 
was strouif, presunmhly the city was governed by satraps. 
When the central governinerit was weak, the satraps tended to 
become more ana more independent, and even a dynasty of 
native kings seems to liave held Tarsus during part of the 6th 
and 4th cunts, s.o. 

In the Anabanit of Xenophon. Tarsus is described about 
B.C. 4f)0 as a great and wealthy cit,v. containing the palace of 
.Syennesis the Cilician king, liut its coinage is much older. 
Klectrum coins of the Gth cent, have been assigned to it, though 
not with great probability. The kings or satraps of Cilicia 
struck coins at Tarsus throughout the 6th and 4th cents., with 
legends mostly Aramaic, but partly Greek, frequently with 

• Ed. Scho<*ne ; Eusebius quotes from Alex. Polyhistor. 

4 Alhemous, vlii. p, xil. p. 6*29f.; Strabo, p. 672; Oicero, 
TitBc. V. 36 ; Arrian, A ruib. ii. 6 ; Gloarchua Solensis in Fragin. 
Hint. Grate, ii. p. 3u5, 6. 


Baaltars, the Baal or Zeus of Tarsus, enthroned, holding 
sceptre, grapes, and corn. Coins of Baaltars were struck 
during the last efforts of the Persians and under the earlier 
Seleucid kings; but they appear to have been minted at 
Babylon, and many of the extant specimens have come from 
India. 

iii. Tarsus the Greek City,—I n Seleucid times 
autonomous coins were first struck at Tarsus, 
showing its transformation from an Oriental town 
into a Greek pofw, a highly important stage in 
its history. This municipal and strictly Greek 
coinage liegan under Antiochus IV. Epiphanes 
(B.C, 175-164), when the city wets styled ‘Antioch 
beside the Cydnus,’ * and took that name on its 
coins. The growth of Tarsus is evidently the 
result of a change in the Seleucid rule; it is con¬ 
nected with their frontier policy, and shows that 
I increasing attention was paid to Cilicia by that 
I Syrian king. Before 190 Cilicia had been a district 
' in the heart of the Seleucid empire; but, at the 
i^ace of 189, tlie whole of Asia Minor up to the 
Taurus mountains was taken from Antioch us III., 
and Cilicia became a frontier land. It was neces¬ 
sary now to pay more attention to its organization 
anu defences; and the refoundation of cities like 
Tarsus-AnLiocheia, Epiphaneia, Adana-Antiocheia, 
Magarsa-Antiocheia, belongs to the same reign.f 
Mopsuestia, guarding the important crossing of the 
Pyramus, wsts refoundod as Seleuceia by Seleucus 
III. (187-175). Almost all these cities (along with 
Alexandria ad Issum and llioropolis-Castabala) 
began to coin as self-governing municipalities in 
the reign of Antiochus IV. $ It is therefore highly 
probable that Cilicia had previously been treated 
more like a subject country or satrapy,§ and that 
now its cities began to be allowed greater liberty 
and to be more tlioroughly Grecized in their insti¬ 
tutions, when it was important to make them 
heartily loyal. The incident mentioned in 2 Mac 
4^*^ takes us into the midst of this process, and 
shows that about 171-169 is the probable date of 
this important transformation. In 171 Antiochus 
gave the revenues of Tarsus and Mallua to his 
mistress Antiochis. This provoked riot and even 
insurrection; and Antiochus had to go in person 
to quell the disturbances. Apparently he suc¬ 
ceeded in this peaceably, by granting freer consti¬ 
tutions to the cities and reorganizing the countiy 
generally. The year 170 B.C., therefore, marks 
an epoch in the nistory of Tarsus, for it was now 
refounded as a Greek polis, and called by a new 
name, ‘Antiocheia on the Cydnus.* 

There is no reason to think || that the change of name was a 
mere act of adulation to the reigning king, implying no real 
develoument in the city constitution. It is true that the name 
Antioch soon fell into disuse, and the name Tarsus revived ; 
but this was due partly to the fact that the town was not 
thoroughly Grecized, partly to the fact that the name Antioch 
was already too common, and the three new Antiochs would 
hardly establish a riifht to exist beside the many older Antiochs. 
Rather we must look on the refoundation of Tarsus as a critical 
epoch in its history. 

The refoundation was certainly accompanied by 
an increase of population, for the regular Seleucid 
policy in such cases was to introduce a body of 
settlers whose loyalty might be reckoned on, and 
to give them special privileges in the city. The 
colonists whom the Seleucid kings most commonly 
planted in the cities of Asia Minor were Jews ; if 
and therefore it is highly probable that a Jewish 
colony was established at Tarsus about B.c. 
170. 

♦Steph. By*, and le Bas-Waddington, Inscr, d^Asie Min. 
No. 14b0. 

t Compare Magarsos (see Mallos). 

i ilill, Catalt^yue qf British Mxtieum Coins, Cilicia, etc. pp. 
xcviii, ci, cx, etc. 

§ The name satraj^ wae used In the Seleucid empire; see 
Ramsay, CifwA and Bishoprics of Phryijia, 1. p. 267. 

S As Waddington (i.e.) wrongly thinks. 

^ See PuRYaiA, voL ilL p. 868. 
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iv. Tarsus the Roman City.— From the decay¬ 
ing Seleucid empire Tarsus passed into the hands 
of the Romans. From B.c. 103 onwards the name 
Cilicia became ‘ the Roman term for a great, ill- 
defined, half-subdued agglomeration of lands, com¬ 
prising parts of Cilicia, Paraphylia, and other 
lands” (Ramsay, llistor. Comm, on Galatians, p. 
103). In 66 Cilicia Campestris was decisively 
conquered by Pompey, after having been under | 
the power of king Tigranes more or less since 83; 
and in 64 it was properly organized (see CILICIA) 
as a province with Tarsus for its capital, though 
considerable parts of the country were left for a 
long time under native kings—Tarcoudimotos 1. 
and II. and Antiochus being the most famous. 

Tarsus, while exposed to the oppression gener¬ 
ally exercised on subject cities by the Roman 
republican oilicials, was favourably treated by 
Julius Cicsar, Antonins, and Augustus. Ceesar 
passed through the city on his march from Egypt 
to Pontus; and the strong partisanship of the 
Tarsians for him was shown oy the name J uliopolis 
which was granted to, or assumed by, them (Dio 
C. 47. 26). In punishment for its devotion to 
Cicsar, Tarsus was harshly treated by Cassius in 
43. But Antonius soon after granted it the | 
|)i ivilege of enjoying its own laws {m civitas libera) \ 
and the right of duty-free export and import I 
trade.* He also made it his residence for a time; 
and received here a visit from Cleopatra, who | 
sailed up to Tarsus in B.C. 38 in circumstances of | 
extraordinary magnificence and luxury. It formed i 
part of the large realm which he bestowed on the | 
Egyptian queen (see vol. ii. p. 86). When Augustus 
triumphed over Antonius ne recognized that the 
Tarsians were partisans, not of Antonius specially, 
but of the Empire os contrasted with the Re¬ 
public ; and he even increased their privileges. 
Cilicia was now united in one large province with 
Syria. 

Thus Tarsus, when St. Paul was a child, stood 
before the world at the entrance to the greatest 
province of the East as a metropolis, a free city 
with a free harbour, mistress of a large and fertile 
territory, a centre of Roman imperial partisanship. 
It had been a Greek self-governing city since 
B.c. 170, and the enthusiasm with which it had 
taken up Greek education and civilization had 
made it one of the three great university cities 
of the Mediterranean world. Strabo (14, 5, 13, 
p. 673) speaks of the Tarsian university as even 
surpassing in some respects those of Athens and 
Alexandria ; and lie observes that all the students 
were natives,f and no strangers came to it; but, 
on the contrary, many natives of the country went 
abroad to study ana reside, few returning home 
again : Rome was full of Tarsian and Alexandrian 
scliolars. So strong was the Tarsian love for letters 
and education ! They filled their own university 
and foreign cities anci Rome itself. Demetrius, as 
Plutarch tells {de Defect. Orae., ad init.), went to 
Britain and Egypt, the Erythnean Sea and the 
land of the Troglodytes, to satisfy his scientific 
curiosity. Athenodorus the Stoic w'as the com¬ 
panion of Cato the younger, and died in his house ; 
another Stoic, Athenodorus Kananitos, was the 
teacher of Augustus; Nestor taught the young 
Marcellus, his heir (and Tiberius the emperor, 
according to pseudo-Lucian, Macr. 21); Antipater 
the Stoic was head of the scliool in Athens and the 
great opponent of Carneades; and other phil- 

* Paeudo-Lucian (Macr.) and Dion Ohrys. (ad Tars.) aaaig^n 
this grant to Augustus, who gave it again when he might have 
taken it away. 

t Among the natives (in^iptti) Strabo includes, doubtless, 
persons from the neighbouring parts of Asia Minor. Atheno¬ 
dorus, the most famous of Tarsian philosophers, was called 
Eafianites, from the name of his native village. The village 
probably was Katina in eastern Lyoaonia, which afterwards 
rose to be a city coining money. 
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osophers and poets of Tarsus are named by 
Strabo, p. 674 f. 

Philosophers governed Tarsus at the important 
crisis when it was adapting itself to the imperial 
system. Athenodorus retired to Tarsus in his old 
age, greatly honoured by his pupil Augustus, and 
invested by him with extraordinary authority in 
the city. He found that Tarsus had been seriously 
misgoverned and plundered by a certain clique, 
favoured by Antonius, but now greatly weakened 
since his defeat. After vainly attempting to 
bring them back by reason to a law-abiding spirit, 
Athenodorus, in virtue of the powers conferred by 
Augustu.s, sent them into exile, and reformed the 
constitution of Tarsus.* It appears from Dion 
Chrysostom (Oral, xxxiii. ad Tars. 20) that the 
constitution in the Roman period was of oligarchic 
or rather timocratic typo, citizenship requiring a 
certain fortune ;t and there can be no doubt that 
this was the kind of reform introduced by Atheno¬ 
dorus, for it w^as in harmony with the whole 
tendency of the Roman imperial policy.t After 
the death of Athenodorus, at the age of 82, another 
Tarsian philosopher named Nestor, who also had 
approved himself to Augustus, succeeded to his 
commanding position in the city, and enjoyed the 
re.spect of a series of provincial governors. The 
rule of these two philosophers probably continued 
from about B.c. 29 to some time after Clirist.§ It 
is very probable that St. Raul may have seen 
and listened to Nestor, who livetf 92 years. || 
The influence of Athenodorus, too, lasted long in 
Tarsus, where he was worshipped as a hero, for 
Dion Chrysostom about a.d. 100 quotes his name 
(in the Oration which he addressee! to the Tarsians) 
as a household word among them. His doctrines 
may be taken as those which most influenced 
Tarsus in the time of St. Raul, and which the 
latter is likely to have been taught in the schools 
of that city. Being a Stoic, he found the aim and 
end of life in release from passions; but, if we may 
judge from the scanty quotations from or allusions 
to his writings, he estimated the quality of human 
action greatly by reference to its relation to God. 

‘ Know,* said he, ‘that you are set free from all 
passions, wdien you have reached such a point that 
you ask nought of God that you cannot ask 
openly*; and Seneca, who quotes this,IF goes on to 
state as the rule of life, in his spirit, if not in his 
words, ‘ So live with men as if God saw ; so speak 
with God as if men were listening.* The spirit in 
w’hich ho guided the politics of Tarsus is expressed 
in a longer extract,** the gist of which is: ‘It 
would be best to strengthen one’s mind by making 
oneself useful in politics to fellow-citizens and the 
world; but in the degraded and envenomed state 
of politics one must oe content with the oppor¬ 
tunity for free expansion of the mind in benefiting 
one and all by educating them, by encouraging 
virtue, by teacning them to comprehend the gods, 
and to have a good conscience: thus even in 
private life one fulfils a public duty. The student 
lives w^ell, not by renouncing humanity and society, 
but by drawing friends round himself. He who 
lives and studies for his own solo benefit will from 

• tutriXva-% rr,v JutGirrSintt iro>aritciv (Strab. p. 674). 

t See Kuhn, Stadteverwaltung im rOm. kaiserreiche, pp. 260, 
470. 

X See Kiihn, l.o. 

§ The exact date of Athenodorus Is uncertain. He is com¬ 
monly conjectured by modern writers to have been a pupil of 
Posidonius (b.o. 140-60); but Eusebius. Chron., gives tno date 
when he was flourishing as a.d. 7. This tends to show that the 
common dating of his career is too early; perhaps he may be 
placed B.o. 72 to a.d. 10; or, more probably^ Eusebius made a 
mistake, taking his death in the height of influence for the date 
when he flourished; in that cose 76 b.o. to 7 a.d, waa his 
period. 

II Pseudo-Lucian, Macr. 21. T Ep. Mot. i. x. 6. 

** Seneca, de Tranq. A n. 3 (in St. Paul the Trav. p. 894, Clem 
Is mentioned wrongly in place of Tranq.), 
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lack of work fall into mere misuse of the time 
which nature requires us to spend. One must be 
able to give an account of one’s time and prove 
one’s old age by the amount of what one has done 
for the good of the world, and not simply by the 
length of time one has lived.* 

Such was the environment, on its best side, 
amidst which St. Paul spent his early years. To 
estimate its influence on him would be out of place 
here ; but we remcml>er that, when he was rescued 
from imminent death, bruised doubtless and torn 
by the hands of the mob in Jerusalem, in answer 
to the question of the Roman officer, the words 
that rose to his lips as he recovered breath were: 
* I am a Jew, a man of Tarsus in Cilicia, a citizen 
of no moan city * (Ac 21^). In such circumstances 
a man does not waste words, or speak what does 
not lie deep in his nature. St. Paul had to show 
the officer that he was not an Egyptian, but the 
tone in which he spoke of Tarsus shows a warm 
feeling about it as a city and for its own sake.* 

The timocratic system introduced by Atheno- 
dorus into Tarsus has an important bearing on St. 
Paul’s life. In a city where the mass of the in¬ 
habitants could be said to be ‘outside of the 
citizenship,’ i.e. not possessing the full rights of a 
citizen,t ne claimed to be a citizen. Citizenship 
in Tarsus was the certificate of resnectability and 
standing which he mentioned to Claudius Lysias, 
when it was necessary at once to explain away 
appearances which were certainly much against 
him as he was pulled out of the murderous hands 
of the mob. One may ask why he did not mention 
his Roman citizenship at tliat time, for Roman 
citizenship was a higher honour and a greater 
proof of respectability; and it seems hardly pos¬ 
sible to make any other answer except that, in the 
excitement of that terrible scene, the feeling that 
lay deepest in his heart about worldly position rose 
to his lips. When he was a child he felt himself 
a ‘Jew, a citizen of Tarsus,’ and almost uncon¬ 
sciously the words rose to his lips. But the Tarsian 
citizenship had this value in the eyes of those who 
possessed it, because it was confined to a select 
small body. 

The history of Tarsus under the empire is a 
large subject. The following points may be noticed 
as characteristic of the Asiatic Roman cities gener¬ 
ally, and illustrative of their relation to the early 
Christians and to the Roman State :— 

Tho loyalty of those great cities to the emperors was very 
strong, and is unusually well llluMtrated In the case of Tarsus, 
which assumed titles from the name of the emperors Hadrian, 
Ooininodus, Soverus, Antoninus (Caracalla), Mocrinus, and 
Alexander Severus,; dropping some when the emperor died, 
and keeping others^ for long. It took the title of Temple- 
Warden hit rutMop»(). indicating that one, or two, 

temples of the imperial worship were built in the city. It 
induced governors of the province and even the emperor him¬ 
self, Alexander Severus, to accept othce (of course merely 
honorary) in the city, and boasted of this on coins and in in¬ 
scriptions. 

Titles like these, however, sprang as much from vanity as 
from loyalty. Tho great cities vied wnth one another in Invent¬ 
ing titles and appropriating the titles of rivals. Tarsus and 
Anazarbus competed with one another in this way. Each 
claimed such titles as Metropolis, (^rat and Greatest and Fairest, 
Temple-Warden; but Anazarbus was never Twice Temple- 
Warden, nor Metropolis of the Three Eparchiai (Oilicia, Lyca- 
onta, Isauria), but onlv Metropolis of the Nation {I6vu(f i.e. 
Oilicia). On one oocasion, about a.d. 218, Anazarbus induced 
the emperor Elagabalus to accept the office of Demiourgo8$ in 
the city, and struck coins to commemorate this honour. Tarsus 
doubtless was downcast till it could strike similar coins boasting 
of Alexander Severus as Demiourgos. Both cities boasted that 


* It must be remembered that such expressions as 

tiiM often imply a strong assertion of the oppoHite. 

t im •Im ikd'yf altnrip ilm6$9 rtif r$Xjruaf (Dion. Ohrys. 

ad Tars. p. 821; see p. 087, ool. 2, n. t). On the rights and 
meaning of see Szanto, Das griech. Burgerreoht. 

I It <^ls itself 'Aipmtv in 

an inscription, and coins often give the last three cumulated. 

4 Title of the chief magistrate in many Oilician cities; the 
UUe is Doric, and points to the old Doric relations of Oilicia. 


the koinoboulion (Oouncil of the Koinon of Cilicia) met within 
its walls; but Tarsus alone could boast of the festival and 
games common to the three united provinces. And so on, title 
after title was devised to imitate or outshine a rival. 

Tarsus was saved by the barrier of Mount 
Taurus from many of tlio invasions which swept 
over Asia Minor. Only an enemy who took the 
route from Syria over Mt. Amanus through Cilicia 
would reach Tarsus; but most invasions preferred 
the route through Eastern Cappadocia, keeping 
north of Mt. Taurus. Thus, in the long peace of 
the empire the defences and the defensive powers 
of the people in Cilicia must have grown weak, and 
when at last an enemy entered the country they 
found it a helpless prey. 

In the Byzantine ecclesiastical and political 
system Tarsus became even more important than in 
the older empire, owing to the steady growth of the 
Eastern provinces in wealth, education, and weight. 
Thus Basil of Cajsarea 34), in A.D. 373 (or 369), 
emphasizes its importance as ‘ a city so placed as. 
to De united with (Jilicia, Cappadocia, and Assyria 
{i.e, Syria). 

Two churches are mentioned at Tarsus. In 
A.D. 485 Leontius forced Verina to proclaim him 
emperor at Tarsus in the Church of St. Peter out¬ 
side the city. Such an important ceremony is 
likely to have been held in the principal churen of 
Tarsus, and we may identify this Church of St. 
Peter as the great church of Tarsus destroyed by 
the Moslems in A.D. 885.* If so, it is remarkable 
that the principal church was not dedicated to St. 
Paul; but it is recorded that the Church of St. Paul 
in Tarsus was built by tho omneror Maurice (583- 
602),t while wo may be conftaent that the great 
church of Tarsus was built as early as the 4th 
century. 

V. Tarbus thii Arab City.— In view of the strongly Syrian 
associations of Tarsus, it is Important to observe the way in 
which it lost its Western relations, and revortod to a purely 
Oriental t)']^e during tho long wars against the Mohammedans. 
The Arabs first crossed into Oilicia by the Syrian Gates from 
Antioch In 641. J In 646 the Arabs found all the fortresses 
between Antioch and Tarsus deserted; presumably the terror 
of these raids and the neglect of frontier defence by the 
emperor mode the people flee to the mountains. 

In 650 the Arabs invaded Isauria (so Theophanes; 649 Fbn A1 
Athir). This would appear to imply that Tarsus, with Cilicia 
generally, was in Arab hands, though it must bo remembered 
that the Arab invasions were often only passing raids, in whi<'.h 
the forte and cities were left uriattacked, or watched by detach¬ 
ments of the invading forces, while the open country was 
ravaged, and captives swept oflf into slavery. Oilicia, however, 
having been so neglected by the central government, was exposed 
defenceless to the Arabs. Yet the militarv strength of the 
empire soon revived, while the Arab raids made little permanent 
impression. Tarsus was quickly reoex^upiod by the Christians ; 
but in 078 it was capturea (after a defence presumably) by the 
Arabs. In the following years the Arab attacks were made 
(•hlefly by the north rood nearer the Euphrates, or by sea ; 
Cappadocia was occupied, and Armenia and Pontus attacked, 
while Cilicia was not much molested by formal invasions, but 
its cities seem to have still remained unprotected, and exposed 
to any small raids. Thus In 692 an Arab army advanced from 
the Euphrates nearly to Amorion, and returned by Cilicia. 

In 690-700 the Christians recovered Cappadocia, and the 
Arabs henceforth made regular use of the Cilician route in 
invarling the Byzantine empire. Mopsuestiaat the important 
crossing of the Pyramus was fortified in 701, and Tarsus was 
now i>ermanently occupied as an Arab capital on their north¬ 
western frontier. The northern part of Eastern Cilicia, with 
the town of Sision (now called Sis), was conquered in 708; in 
706 the last struggle of the Romans to retain this country is 
recorded by A1 Tabari. The wars of the following years imply 
that Cilicia was the permanent basis for the Arab operations $ 
in Lycaonia, Pisidia, Phrygia, and Bithynia. At the same time 
CsBsarea, with Eastern Cappadocia, was again taken by the 
Arabs in 726, but recovered by Constantine in 746. After this 
the Arab frontier cities on the north were generally Melitene 


* Muralt, Essai de Chronoffr. Byzard. p. 740. 

f Sim. viil. 18. There may have been an older Church of St. 
Paul, of course, in Tarsus, but this was built, not rebuilt, by 
Maurice. 

t Dates from Arab authorities from 641-760 are given accoixi- 
ing to Mr. E. W. Brooks’ papers in Journal of Hellenio Studies, 
1808, p. 182 f., 1899, p. 19f.: dates from Byzantine authorities 
aocoraing to Muralt, Essai de Chronogr. Byzant. 

5 This appears In incidental expressions, such as Theoph. 
p. 390,L18f. (deBoor). 
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and Germanlcela, and a debuLeable land lay between them and 
Casoareia, though the Christiana attacked or even destroyed one 
or other of the two Arab fortresses In 760-754 and 778, while the 
Arabs freqijently advanced north and north-west into Cappa¬ 
docia, Taphlagonia, etc. In 80G and 830 the Arabs carried for¬ 
ward the Cilician frontier to Tyana, building a mosque and 
settling colonists there; but both attempts failed immediately, 
and Tarsus remained the capital of Orientalism against the West. 

In ^7 the emperor Nicephorus invaded Cilicia, and defeated 
the Arabs near Tarsus; but the Caliphs Harun and al-Mainnn 
strengthened the Arab power on this frontier. The latter died 
at (or near) Tarsus in 833. About the middle of the 0th cent, j 
liy/antine power grew stronger, and Cilicia and Tarsus were j 
the scene of many conflicts, while the Caliphs’ vigour waned, j 
In 883 Tarsus is mentioned as a strong fortress, the capital of i 
an independent Mohammedan State. In 891 an Arab fleet is | 
said to have sailed from Tarsus towards the Byzantine coasts; 
and in 900 the fleet at Tarsus was Imrncd by the Caliph on 
account of the disloyalty of the city. In 898 the Greek forces 
landed near Tarsus and gained a victory over the Arabs. About 
this time Tarsus is mentioned frc<iuently os the centre of 
Mohammedan opposition to the reviving (Jhristian power. In 
904 a Tarsian fleet burned Thessalonica. At length, in 905, 
after all the rest of Cilicia had been recaptured by the Chris¬ 
tians. Tarsus surrendered on favourable terins, the Moslem 
population were given safe retirement to Antioch, and only 
Christians were left in the city. The great gates of Tarsus were 
carried in triumph to Constantinople. 

vi. Modrh.s Tarsus.— The new Christian city of Tarsus had a 
checkered history. Byzantine Greeks, Latins, Arrnenians, 
Turcomans, Turks, Eg>q)tian8 struggled for it, and alternately 
hold it and lost it. For a century Greek rule in Cilicia was 
practically unehallengcd by the decaying Saracen empire; but j 
evtm during this time Tarsus must have undoubtedly retained 
many traces of tlie three centuries of Arab rule, and become 
far more Oriental than it had been under the Roman and early 
Byzantine rule. About 1007 the Seljuk Turks began to ravage 
Asia Minor, and their terrible armies were seen and felt in 
Cilicia ; and in 1071 the victory of Mauzikert laid the country 
prostrate and helpless at their feet. Their rule over I’hrygia, 
Lycaonia, Caj)pa<lo(jia, Armenia, Pontus, was recogriized by the 
feeble emperors; but Cilicia still remained, on the whole, in 
Christian hands, so that tlie wall of Mt. Taunis once more 
formed a line of demarcation between the two religions (though 
now Islam was on the north and Christianity on the south). A 
now power now appeared In Cilicia; in 1080 Reuben, the first 
Armenian prince of Cilicia (c.alled often during the next three 
centuries LcyHor Armenia), seized some forts in the eastern 
Taurus mountains on the north frontier of Cilicia. The history 
of Lesser Armenia was stormy, and its hounds varied from jy'car 
to year, sometimes conflruMl to the Taurus forts, sometimes 
inefuding Tarsus and Cilicia as a whole. In 1097 Baldwin with 
his CruModing army captured Tarsus, and Introduced another 
factor into the confused histor>[ of Cilicia. 

The vicissitudes of Tarsian history in this period are so rapid 
and 80 numerous that they cannot he traced In detail. Tarsus, 
the capital, passed from han<l to hand. The Turks, who cap¬ 
tured It in 1078, did not hold it; the Crusaders were a more 
permanent power. The emperor John Comnenus took Tarsus 
in 11.S7, the Armenian Reuben ii. In 1182. The Memluk Sultans 
of Egypt became a factor in Cilician history in 1290. The 
t«rril)lo Egyptian invasion of 1322 devastated tlie country. 
The Armen'ians suffered from (quarrels in tho governing family, 
from religious femls, and from national inability to unite in a 
\ igorous defensive policy. In 1376 the Annenian kingdom of 
Cilicia (Lesser Armenia) finally gave place to the Egj'ptian 
►ower, and Tarsus may from this time be said to have relapsed 
nto its original condition of a purely Oriental city. But It was 
still not subject to Turkey. It was the prey sometimes of 
Egypt, sometimes of Turcoman chiefs called Ramazanoglu, 
whose tribes seem to have entered the Taurus fastnesses about 
12(X), and to have gradually estahli.shcd their hold on the plain, 
and to liave lirought tho country once more almost into iioma<Iic 
barbarism. In 1490 the Osmanll or Ottoman Turks entered 
Cilicia, when the army of Mohammed ii. captured Tarsus; imt 
the city was often re< apturcd, until Selim destroyed the Memluk 
l>ower in 1.619. Again in 1832 tiie Egyptian forces of Mehemet 
All entered Cilicia, .and held Tarsus till 1840, when once more 
it passed under Ottoman power. 

Tarsus remains a wretched town of tho Turkish 
style, little more than a largo oollection of hovels, 
with a trying climate, an oppressive atmosphere, 
retaining not a trace of its former splendour, and 
few scraps even of ancient marbles. There are 
few places whore the contrast between ancient and 
modern life is more conspicuous. The unsightly 
and shapeless mass of concrete, wrongly called tho 
Tomb of Sardanapalus, is the only ancient inonii- 
mont that is displayed to the tourist. It is the 
substructure of the platform on which stood a 
temple of the Roman period, and was originally 
hidaen under the marble walls and floors and 
steps, aftenvards utilized to make mediaeval build¬ 
ings, which in their turn have been utterly 
destroyed, 
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Litrrature.—R itter, Kleinaswn, 11. (Erdkundevon Asien^ vol. 
xxi.) pp. 181-235; Beaufort, Karamania ; I^eake, Tour and 
Ofotjraphy of Asia Minor, p. 214 ; Barker, Lares and Penates', 
Hill, Catalo(jus of Brit ish Museum Coins ^ Lycaonia, Isauria, 
and Cilicia, pp. Ixxviff., 192ff.; Koldewey in Robert, Aus 
der Anomia, p. 178f.; Wernicke, ib, p. 77 f.; Sir 0. Wilson in 
Murray’s Handbook. \V. M, Kam.SAY. 

TARTAR (pn*:!?; OapOdK ; Thnrthnc). —An idol of 
the Avvites, introduced by tliem into Samaria, 
whither they had been transported by tho Assyrian 
king Sargon (2 K W^). Tartal^ is mentioned with 
another ueity called Nibhaz, and, according to the 
Bab. Talmud {Sanhedrin, 036), was worshijiped 
under the form of an ass.* Various speculations 
have been made as to the identity of this deity, 
the religions sy.stoms of tlie Kgyptian.s, Persians, 
and Carmaniaiis having been laid under contribu¬ 
tion to supidy points of comparison; but the 
'ryphon of the first, and the sacriiicing of an a.ss 
by the last to tlieir god (identified with Mars), do 
not seem to afford satisfactory explanation.^. In 
Assyro-BabyIonian mythology no god in tlio form 
of an ass is at present provaMe, and the conipari.son 
of the name 'I’artalj: with the Babylonian god Italj: 
(on account of the second syllahie) can no longer 
be made, the correct reading of the latter being 
Isum. In all probability no trustworthy identi- 
lie/ition of tho deity, nor satisfactory explanation 
of hi.s name, will be made until the position of the 
place (Avva or IvvAHf) whence Ins worshippers 
came, has been determined. T. G. Pinches. 

TARTAN (j;?-}5 ; BA Tavaddp, B»» 

Q* OapOd[v] in Is 2(y ; B OavOdv, A OapOdr in 2 K 
18^7; Tharthan). —The title of an As.syrian military 
officer, sent by Sargon to Ashdod (Is 20*), and later 
(probably another person) despatched by Senna¬ 
cherib, accompanied by Uab-saris alid Bab- 
.SHAKEH, ‘with a great host,* against Jerusaloni. 
Like tlie other titles in the latter passage, it was 
long thought to be a personal name; and it is 
apparently this (notwithstanding the pre.senee of 
the article in the Greek) which has given rise to 
the variant Nathan (an abbreviation of Tan at ban) 
in B*>. In the Assyrian inscriptions and lists of 
officials, however, it appears as the title of the 
highest officer of State next to the king, and 
probably corresponds to the modern military title 
‘commander-in-chief.* In the list of officials given 
in WAI ii. pi. 31, 11. 26, 27, two grades appear, 
turtanu tinni, ‘ the turtan of tlie right,* ami tar- 
tanu Sumclif * the tartan of the left,’ the former 
probably corresponding with the turtanu rabii, 
‘great Tartan,* or ‘field-marshal* of Shalmaneser 
IL, and tho latter with tho turtanu SanUf ‘second 
Tartan,* mentioned by Johns. That the two forms, 
turtanu and tartanu, were interchangeable, is 
shown by tho contract-tablet in which tlie form 
turtanu iumHi occurs, and the variant spellings 
turtannn and lartnnnu in the inscriptions of Sar¬ 
gon.t As one entitled to hold the oflicc of Eponym, 
the Tartan came next in order to the king (see tho 
titles for the Eponynis for B.C. 809, 780, 770, 752, 
and 742). Who the Tartans were wlio are referred 
to in Is 20* and 2 K 18^^ is not known. In B.C. 
720, Asnr-iska(?)-udannin was Eponym, and pos¬ 
sibly held the office, and in that ca.se may have 
been the one sent to Ashdod. For the reign of 
Sennacherib we have Atxla’u, who held the office 
during tlie eponymy of llu-ittOa, b.c. 694 ; and B61- 

j * The Gompanion-deit)', Nibhaz (changed to Nibhan by reading 
: J for I), is stated to have been in the form of a dog—an explana¬ 
tion which is <lue to the supposition that tho word was con¬ 
nected with ndhah, ‘ to bark.’ It is therefore not improbable 
that the statement that Tartak was a deity in the form of an ass 
may be due to a slinilar (popular) etymology. 

t Sachau {ZA 12, 48) identifies it with the modern Imm, be¬ 
tween Antioch and AleptK). 

t The forms with double n imply that the second vowel was 
long (tartdnu), as in Hebrew. 
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Cinuranni, who was Tartan and Ei)onyni for B.C. 
686. Either of these may have been the one sent 
against Jerusalem. 

Lukratcrk.—'S chradpf in Riehm’fl IIWD^\ Fried. Delitzsch, 
Aisyr, UWB\ Johns, Angyrian Deeds, vol. li. pp. 68, 69; 
Driver in Authority and Archaeology (ed. Hoyarth), 140. 

T. G. Pinches. 

TATTENAI ('jnn).—Tlie name of the governor 
ijpehfth) of Ca‘lc-8yria and Phccnicia under Darius 
rty»taHi)i8, E/r 5* (15 Oavavaf, A Qa69aifal, Luc. 
everywliere Ta^^^^avaTos) * (B Oaviavds, A OaOdavats) 
r>o (LXX OMi.) (B TavOayaL, A OaddapaL). He is 
called in 1 Eh G^*^ 7^ SiSINNES which 

is siin|)Jy a rej)roduction in Greek (cf. XktLvt)^ in 
A IT. i. 25. 3, vii. 6. 4) of a Persian name Thu 
ihinaia (orig. Thathanaia ?), with aspirated t. See 
Ed. Meyer, Entsichuyig des JudenthuniSt 32. 

TAVERNS, THE THREE, is the rendering in 
Ac 28*® of Tpefs HafUpuai^ the Greek form which 
represents the Latin Trcs Tabcrnce, as the name 
of one of the two stations on the Appiaii high¬ 
way whither Christian brethren from Rome, who 
haa heard of St. Paul’s arrival at Puteoli on 
his way to the capital, went forth to meet him. 
The lirst group of the brethren met him at a point 
earlier on liis journey—the Market of Appius—(see 
Appius, Market of) 43 (Roman) miles from Rome; 
the second awaited liim at the stage called Tres 
Tahe.rrKV., which was 10 miles nearer to the capital, 
being, according to the Itinerary of Antoninus, 33 
miles distant from it. The I>atin tahcrna, which 
is by no means to be identified with or restricted 
to our modern sense of tavern, but was apidied to 
structures of boards, booths, huts, and sliops of 
various kinds, probably denotes here an inn for 
travellers. Three such inns might fitly give 
name to a halting-place, which doubtless was the 
seat of local trallic, and from which a road branched 
of! to Aniium on tlie seacoast. Cicero mentions it 
in writing to Atticus {Kp, ii. 10, 12, 13). Its precise 
site has hardly been identified, but is generally 
referred to the vicinity of the modern Ci^terna, 
William P. Dickson. 

TAW (n). —The tw'enty-second letter of the Heb, 
alphabet, and as .such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to tlesignate the 22nd part, each ver.se of which 
bei'ins with this letter. It is transliterated in 
this nictioiiary by t or th. 

For the use of taw (in) in Ezk 9^ and Job 31“ see 
E'ouehead, and Mark No. 6 (vol. iii. p, 244®). 

TAXES, TAXING.— See Publican and Quir- 

INIUS. 

TEACHER, TEACHING. —In the OT various 
Heb. words are used for teachers and their work 
(chiefly verbal forms, pan, min, naS) ; and several 
other words are employed more indefinitely for 
teaching generally (^i^k, rnin, ynin, lo’, nr, 

This is one indication that in early times there was 
no recoLOiized ofKce of teacher with a technical title. 
Nevertheless the duty of teaching, especially in 
the eilucation of the young, is much insisted on. 
In Dent, this ia repeatedly urged as an obligation 
resting on parents (e,^. 4*® 6^ IP**). The head of 
the family is to he diligent in teaching his children 
the great precepts of the Law\ and in talking of 
them habitually in the house and in the street. 
The . prophets were recognized to be divinely- 
inspired teacliers, commi.ssioned to instruct the 
people in the knowledge of Jehovah and His wdll. 
The word tbrd/i (n-jin), w hich was applied to Dent, 
in the days of Jo.siah (e.(/. 2 K 22*^), and from the 
time of bizra to the Pent. (e.^. Neh 8*), means 
‘teachinj^’ (lit. ‘direction’), and was used in 
earlier times for the instruction given by the 
prophets. It is used in this sense by Uosea (4® 8' 

1 _ 


8*2), by Amos (2^), by Micah (4^), by Isaiah (1^® 2* 
etc.), by Zephaniah (3^). It is to be observed that 
in all these instances of the occurrence of the word 
in the propliet.s we never read of ‘ the tdrdh of 
Moses* as in Ezra and later, but of ‘Jehovah’s 
tdrdh,* or ‘ the tdrdh * indefinitely. The clear dis¬ 
tinction, now resulting from OT criticism on the 
date of the Pent., accentuates the importance of 
teaching under the prophets by demonstrating 
that what formerly appeared to be a reference to 
the Mosaic law is, in fact, an allusion to the pro¬ 
phets’ teaching. In early times the priests also 
undertook the relimous instruction of the people. 
I'hus Micah, rebuking the mercenary leaders in 
Jerusalem, declares, ‘the priests thereof teach(nV) 
for hire’ (Mic 3**). After the return from the 
Captivity an immense impulse w'as given to reli¬ 
gious teaching. Religion had now passed into a 
literary phase. The public reading of the Law by 
Ezra was an indication that the new Judaism was 
to restore popular knowledge (Neh 8*"®). It is a 
significant ract that the hif^i priest took no part 
in this efibrt to popularize what had hitherto been 
cherished as a mystery in the sacerdotal clan. The 
.scribe wdio not only copies the Law, but teaches it, 
now becomes the leader of the Jewish religion 
among the people, gradually taking the place of 
the prophet, but with an inferior rGIe, since he 
cannot pretend to come with an ori^iinal message 
from Jehovah, and must content liim.self with 
interpreting, commenting on, and ‘ fencing ’ a 
fixed w ritten tdrdh. Thus he in turn comes into 
antagonism with the priest who performs official 
functions, administers the Law, and enjoys an 
aristocratic rank ; because the scribe’s work in 
popularizing the Law lessens the power of the 

I Tiesthood by opening the eyes of the people and 
)y making religion more an affiiir of ideas than of 
ritual, or if of ritual still of observances wdthin the 
reach of the laity. Accordingly, the growth of the 
synagogue goes on side by side wdth tlie develop¬ 
ment of teaching by the scribes. See Rabri. 

In NT times teaching was most higdily valued 
among the Jew's, and the teacher held in great 
respect.* Josephus, writing the hiwtory or his 
leople from the standpoint of his own day, relates 
low Moses commanded that ‘ boys should learn 
the primary laws {wpurrovs rovs udfiovs) as the best 
knowledge and the cause of prosperity ’ (./InL IV. 
viii. 12); and affirms for his own time, ‘ We take 
most pains of all with the instruction of children ’ 
(c. Avion, i. 12). Similarly Ehilo writes: ‘ Since 
the Jews esteem their laws as divine revelations, 
and are instructed in the knowledge of them from 
their earliest youth, they bear the image of the 
law in their souls’ {Legat, ad Gai, 31); and, 

‘ They are taught, so to speak, from their swad¬ 
dling-clothes, by their parents, teachers, and those 
who bring them up, even before instruction in the 
sacred laws and unw ritten customs, to recognize one 
God as the Father and Creator of the world ’ {ib.). 
The Talmud abounds in traditional sayings on the 
importance of teaching. This is much insisted on 
in the Pirkd Aboth, where we read how Joshua 
ben Perachia said, ‘Get thyself a teacher’ (i. 6); 
Rahban Gamaliel, * Appoint for thyself a teacher, 
so wilt thou avoid what is doubtful ’ (i. 16); Hillel, 
‘An ignorant man cannot be truly pious’ (ii. 6). 
Certainly elementary schools existeef in the time 
of the Mishna, and the way in which they are 
referred to implies that they w’ere then established 
institutions. It is most probable that they were 
in existence in the time of Chri.st. 'Die name of 
these schools w'as beth-sepher (i?c?n n'3) — ‘the 
house of the book’—i.e. of the tdrah. Thus we 
read (Jems. Megill, iii. 1), ‘ R. Pinchas said in the 

* In 2 Mac iu> we read of • Jew named Arielobulua who had 
been Ptolemy’s * teacher' 
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name of R. Hoshaiah that there wore 480 syna- 
go^^ues in Jerusalem, and each had a heth-sepJier 
and a heth - Talmud, the former for the mikra 
(text of Scripture), the latter for the mishna (oral 
tradition).* A frequently (quoted sentence alwut 
the order of a childV education—of late date, being 
found in an appendix to the Aboth of the post- 
Talmud ic period — states that ‘ at 6 years old 
(he comes) to the reading of Scripture, at 10 to 
the Mishna, at 13 to the practice of the com¬ 
mandments, at 16 to the Talmud, at 18 to mar¬ 
riage,* etc. (Pirki Aboth, v. 21). For further 
particulars on this point see Schiirer {HJP II. ii. 
§ 27, and artt. EDUCATION and SYNAGOGUE). 

In the NT, teaching is mentioned chiefly with 
reference to the exposition of specifically Christian 
ideas. Nicodemus acknowledges Jesus to be ‘a 
teacher (bidder/caXos) come from God,* and addresses 
Him with the recognized Jewish name of a teacher, 
‘ Kabbi ’ Jn 3*). In nil four Gospels the 

usual name for our Lord is ‘ Teacher * (5i5d<rKaXor, 
tr. ‘Master* in AV and RV, but ‘Teacher* in 
RVm and in Txoentieth Cent. NT). This word is 
not only used by the disciples ; it is also employed 
by others in addressing our Lord, e.a, the Pharisees 
and Herodians (Mk 12*^). No aoubt it is the 
evangelist’s rendering of the Aramaic title, * Rabbi,* 
which occasionally appears in its original form in 
Jn (1^* ^ 3^* ^ 6“, ancl once Rahboni, jia^^ovpcL, 20^*). 
It is important to observe that a clear distinction 
between ‘ teaching ’ (SiSda-KU)) and ‘ preaching * 
(/f7;pi5<r£rw) is maintained throughout the NT. This 
is manifest in our Lord’s public ministry. He 
commenced with preaching, as John had done 
before Him (Mk H). This preaching was the call 
to repentance in connexion with the announce¬ 
ment that the kingdom of God was at hand, and 
was called ‘ preaching the gospel of God * (Mk H^). 
Then, having gathered some disciples about Him, 
our Lord proceeded to instriKit them in the mys¬ 
teries of the kingdom, its nature, laws, and prin¬ 
ciples. This instruction is called * teaching,* and it 
was with such teaching rather than with preaching 
that the later part of His ministry was occupied, 

A similar distinction was observed in the apos¬ 
tolic ministry and in the life and organization of 
the early Churches. Among the various functions 
in the (Jliurch mentioned by St. Paul in Romans 
occurs that of ‘teaching ’(Ro 12’). It there takes the 
third place in a series, being preceded by prophecy 
and ministry, and followea by exhorting, giving, 
ruling, and showing mercy. The last of these 
functions being of a general character, and such as 
any one might be called on to exercise, suggests 
that the list as a whole may not point to definite 
offices. But, in a nearly contemporary and prob¬ 
ably earlier epistle, teaching is assigned to specific 

f )er8ons. In 1 Co 12-® this also comes third in a 
ist; but the list as a whole is different from that 
in Romans, containing titles of persons, not merely 
functions ; so that we have ‘ teachers,* not merely 
‘teaching.* They are preceded by ‘ first apostles, 
secondly prophets*; then we come to ‘thirdly 
teachers.’ The form changes after this to gifts 
and functions—‘ miracles,’ ‘ gifts of healing,* etc. 
That the teaching is ascribed in an especial way to 
some people, to the exclusion of others, is shown 
by St. Paul’s questions, ‘Are all apostles? Are 
all prophets? Are all teachers?^ (v.^). Never¬ 
theless, the following questions, ‘ Are all workers 
of miracles? have all gifts of healing?* etc., show 
that the personal difl'erences rest on differences of 
gift. At Corinth they who have gifts of teaching 
are teachers, as they who have gifts of healing are 
healers. Another arrangement appears in Ephe¬ 
sians: ‘and he gave some to be apostles ; and some, 

D diets; and some, evangelists ; and some, pastors 
te^clle^8 * (Eph 4**). Here we have four offices, 


and that of teacher set last, an office not men¬ 
tioned in the earlier lists—the evangelist’s—coming 
between it and the offices of apostles and prophets. 
Further, it is also known by the name of ‘ pastor ’; 
for the arrangement of the clauses (‘ana some’ 
introducing each class) shows that the * teachers ’ 
and the ‘ pastors * are the same persons. The dis- 
tinction or the teacher from the evangelist is sig¬ 
nificant, suggesting the difi'erentiation of function 
in which the evangelist preaches, declaring the 
gospel, and the teacher instructs the converts. 
The companion title ‘pastor* points to a settled 
ministry within the Church as distinct from the 
travelling missionary activity of apostles and 
evangelists ; but it is to be observed that the 
apostles gathered up in themselves the several 
functions that were afterwards distributed among 
various members of the Churches. Thus St. Paul 
describes himself as appointed ‘ a preacher and an 
apostle ... a teacher,* etc. (1 Ti 2’—assuming 
these to be St. Paul’s words). When we turn to 
Acts we meet with yet another arrangement. 
Here teachers seem to bo identifieil with prophets 
(Ac LP); but St. Luke may mean that the pro¬ 
minent men whose names lie gives consisted of 
prophets and teachers, as two classes. In course 
of time the teacher melts into the bishop, his 
function is absorbed in the episcopate; as a sepa¬ 
rate officer ho is discredited by comparison with the 
higher official, and ere long he disappears entirely. 
These stages may be noted thus : (1) At the first 
appearance of the teacher there is no reference to 
the bishop : thus there is no indication of bishops 
in 1 Cor. or Romans. (2) At the time of the Epp. 
of the Captivity the teachers seem to have practical 
oversight, like that of the early bishops, even if the 
name is not given to them, since they are called 
‘pastors* (Eiui 4“). It seems reasonable to sup¬ 
pose that these were equivalent to the ‘bishops* 
of Ph P, especially since the word ‘ bishop* in the 
latter ca^se may be functional rather than official, 
as Dr. llort suggested. (3) In the Pastoral 
Epistles teaching is joined to the episcopal office. 
The bishop must bo ‘ apt to teach * (1 Ti 3* ; com¬ 
pare Tit P). Especial honour is to be given to the 
elders who ‘ labour in the word and in teaching * 
(I Ti 6^’): this suggests that teaching was not 
carried on by all the elders. St. Paul will not 
allow women to teach publicly in the Church (1 Ti 
2^*), and yet he had written of aged women being 
‘ teachers of that which is good * (Tit 2*), when he 
must have meant home teaching, or perhaps teach* 
ing by example, unless we are to suppose that he 
changed his views on the subject between Titus and 
2 Tim. j which is improbable. Already the teacher’s 
office IS falling into unworthy hands; and the 
apostle writes of the time when people will not 
endure ‘healthful teaching* (RVm 
didaaKaXlat, not ‘sound doctrine* AV and RV), 
but, having itching ears, will heap to themselves 
teachers after their own lusts (2 Ti 4*). (4) In the 
sub-Apostolic age we still meet with the teacher as 
distinct from the bishop, though teaching now is 
more and more appropriated by the latter officer, 
and the teacher is sinxing in importance. In the 
Didac/U there are ‘ teachers * as well as ‘ apostles * 
and ‘ prophets.* All three of these functionaries 
appear as itinerant ministers visiting the Churches. 
Tlie teacher is to be tested by what he teaches, 
and received or rejected according as his mstruo- 
tion agrees with what is laid down in this 
treatise or differs from it (see Didacht xi.). These 
travelling teachers are quite distinct from the 
* bishops and deacons * whom the writer bids his 
readers ‘appoint for yourselves* (xv.). Still later 
we meet with ‘ teachers * in the Shepherd of 
Hermas, and here they appear among tne officers 
of the Church, coming between the bishop and the 
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deacon. The stones in tlie mystical building * are 
the apostles and bishops and teachers and deacons* 
( Vis, iii. 5). Hernias writes disparagingly of ‘self- 
appointed teachers,’ who ‘praise themselves as 
having understanding,’ ‘ senseless though they are* 
(Sim. IX, 22). We have no delinite account of the 
manner in which the teachers performed their 
work, or of the substance of their instructions. 
We are tempted to think of the catechetical 
teaching of later times ; but there is no clear indi¬ 
cation of a catcchumenate in NT. Still something 
of the kind must have arisen early from the neces¬ 
sity of the case. The DidacM seems to have been 
a text book for some such teaching. It has been 
suggested that the Logia recently discovered in 
Egypt might be a list of sayings of Jesus drawn 
up for use in teaching. Possibly St. Matthew’s 
Logia was compiled with that end in view ; and 
the same may bo suggested of tlie canonical 
(iospels (cf. A. Wright, NT Problems^ p. 9111’.). 
Willi reference to teachers and teaching in the 
NT see Allen, Christian Institutions^ pp. 28, 29, 
40, 42; McGillert, Aposivlir Age, 528if., 640IK, 
654 IK ; Wcizsiicker, Daa Ajwstolische Zeitalter, 
pp. 621, 622. W. F. Adeney. 

TEBAH (n 59 ; A Tdfi^K, Luc. ‘son’ of 

Nahor by his (‘xmcuhine Keurnah, (.In 22*'* [.J], The 
name stands for an Araimcan town, prob. the 
same as is named in 2 S 8**[where read, after LXX, 
Pesh., and 1 Ch 18”, for nt33. See Tibhath], 

TEBALIAH J” hath dipped, i,e, imrilied*; 

B Ta/^Xal, A Ta/D‘eXia?, Luc. TafitifjX ).—A Mcrarite 
gatekeeper, 1 Ch 26'*. 

TEBETH (n 3 p, Tvf^0).—TUQ 10th (Bab.-) Jewish 
month. See Time. 

TEHAPHNEHES, Ezk 30*«.~See Tahpanhes. 

TEHINNAH (njnii; B OaLfxdu, A Gai^d, Luc. 
Gcci'i'd).—The * father’ of Ir-nahash, 1 Ch 4**, 

TEIL TREE. —A mistranslation (AV Is 6***) of 
(BV ‘terebinth’). P'or the various tv* of *eld/i 
see Oak and Teuebinth. 

TEKEL.— See Me\e, Mene, Tekel, Ui'HARsin. 

TEKOA (yipn ; LXX OeKUte, OckoOc, Ockujjjl, OeKws), 
—A town in the tribe of Jiulah, about 10 miles S. 
of Jerusalem and 5 S. of Bethlehem, situated on 
a detached hill about 2700 ft. high which is girt 
with other lower hills. From the summit there is 
a broad prospect. Tn the W. and S. the view is 
closed by hills, cultivated or clothed with low 
vegetation. On the N. is the ravine of UrtAs and 
its continuation Khurcitftn, cutting deejdy through 
the hills down to the Dead 8ea. Tlie P'rank moun¬ 
tain and Bethlehem are visible: Jerusalem is 
hidden behind intervening hills, but the Mount of 
Olives can be seen and, still farthei to the N., 
Nebi Samwil. To the S.E. is .another deep and 
wihl valley, Wady Jeln'lr, running towards the 
Dead Sea, glimpses of which can be obtained 
through the distant clilfs. Eastw.ards the hill 
slopes down to tlie Wilderness of Judah. Canon 
'rnstram describes the apf>roach from the Wady 
Bereikeh : ‘ In front of us is a long hill, with a 
cojiious spring at its foot. . . . The district in its 
natural features seems to have been always what 
it is now—bare, treeless, open pasturage. We 
here lose all traces of the ancient terraces which 
gird the undulations of every hill farther west 
with their swathing bands. Here and there are 
still fMitclies of cultivation in the hollows of the 
valleys, but the soil is dry and stony, and we 


begin here to lose the rich vegetable mould which, 
however scanty, still covers more or less the 
whole of the central hills, and have, in its stead, 
only a thirsty, chalky marl. That vegetable soil 
is tfoubtless due, in the first instance, to the prim¬ 
eval forest, which certainly once covered the whole 
of the Juda*an, as of the Gilead, range, but has 
left no trace of its existence on the Western slopes 
towards the Dead Sea.* 

The town is not mentioned very frequently in 
Scripture. The Heb. of Jos does not include it 
in the list of places belonging to Judah : the LXX 
gives it and ten other towns, one of them being 
Bethlehem. 1 Ch 2-^ 4® ascribe to Tekoa an anti¬ 
quity coeval with the Conquest. According to 
these passages. Ash bur, Caleb’s half-brother, was 
the father, t.e, the founder, of Tekoa. In 2 S 14 
the wise w'oman of Tekoa is spoken of in such a 
manner as to convey the impression that her 
shrewdness had brought her dwelling - place into 
notoriety. David spent much time in thi.s part of 
the country during his Wanderjahre : afterwards it 
was a recruiting ground for the ranks of his mighty 
men (2 S 23-“, I (Jh ID”). From 2 Ch ID wo Icani 
that it was one of the towns fortilied by Kelioboam. 
Its commanding position and its situation on the 
utmost frontier or the cultivated land would ensure 
its being made a military post. Jer 6* shows that 
its «lefences continued to be kept up. The prophet 
bids the children of Benjamin raise up a signal on 
Beth-haccherem (Jebel Fureidis, the Frank inoun- 
tain), and blow tlie trumpet in Tekoa. This is nob 
said merely for the sake of the play on words, 
tiJcH, Ti^.koa [note also takt'ii in v.®], but also 
because this was a garrison town. The Wilder¬ 
ness of Tekoa is named at 2 Ch 2U-® as the battle¬ 
field where Jehoshaphat defeated the Ammonites 
and their allies. In the Bk. of Nehemiah (3®* 
the public - Spiritedness of the commonalty is 
sharply contrasted with the contemptuous refusal 
of their chiefs to bend the neck to the Tirshatha’s 
yoke. 1 Mac O'*® relates tliat Simon and Jonathan 
fled to the Wilderness of I’ekoa from before Bac- 
chides. The crowning glory of Tekoa was its 
connexion with the prophet Amos (Am I*), 

Josephus, who mentions Teko.a as one of the 
‘strong and large cities’ built by Uehoboani (yint. 
VIII. X. 1), speaks of it as a village in the Mac(!a- 
biean period (BJ IV. ix. 5) and in his own d.ay 
(Vita, 75). Jerome (Comm, in Jerem. vi. 1) calls 
it a vill.age, 12 (Konian) miles from Jerusalem, 
visible to him from Bethlehem every day. In the 
Pref. to Amos he adds; ‘There is no village be¬ 
yond Teko;i, not even [a probable conjectural 
emendation is ‘except’] rustic huts, of the appear¬ 
ance of ovens, w hich the Africans call nuipalia : 
such is the desolateness of the desert which extends 
as far as the Hod Sea and the boundaries of the 
Persians, Ethiopians, and Jews. And because no 
kind of croj> w hatever grow's on the dry and sandy 
soil, the whole iieiglibourhood is occupied by 
8he]>herds, to compensate for the barrenness of the 
soil by the multitude of sheep.’ The same Father 
asserts that the tomb of Amos was shown at this 
place. The Talmud speaks of the oil of Tekoa as 
the best in the country ; and one of the Arab geo¬ 
graphers says that its honey was so excellent as to 
have become proverbial. In the early part of the 
6th cent. Saba founded a new monastery here, 
wdiich, in contradistinction to Laura (MA,r SAba), 
was called 1>aura Nova, * New Monastery.’ Soon 
after his deatli it became tlie scene of fierce con¬ 
flicts between the Monophysites and the orthodox. 
In Crusiuiing times it was inhabited by a large 
population or Christians, who afl’orded considerable 
help to the Franks during the first siege of Jeru¬ 
salem. The village was sacked by a party of 
Turks from beyond the Jordan in a,d. 1138, but 
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the majority of the inhabitants had taken refuge 
in the great cave of Khureitdn. There is a some¬ 
what puzzling reference in Bahaoddinus, Vita 
Salad,, ed. Schultens, p, 237. He writes of 

•the river of Tekoa j^)i one parasang 

[=about 3 En^. miles] from Jerusalem, which fur- 
nislied a sulficient supply of water to Richard of 
England and his army ’ of Crusaders. It is obvious 
that the distance here given does not agree with 
the facts. The suggestion has been made that the 
water in question was that of the lake mentioned 
1 Mac 9*® t6 CSujp \dKKOv 'Acr^dp (N, Ven.), or *A(T<pd\ 
(A), which Josephus {Ant, XIII. i. 2) calls t6 
hSwp rd Ka\o6p.ivov T^cIkkov *A<7<pdp, and whicli Muhlau 
identifies with ez-Zdferdne S. of Tekoa, Robinson 
{BRP^ ii. 202) with Bir Selhuh S.W. of En-gedi. 

The Palestine pilgrims of the Middle Ages do not 
enlighten us greatly as to the condition or histoiy 
of Tekoa. In the account of St. Willibald’s pil¬ 
grimage (8th cent.) it is said that he came hither, 
and * there is now a church, and there rests one of 
the prophets.* The anonymous itinerary of this 
journey asserts that Nathanael was one of the 
infants at Bethlehem when Herod slew the chil¬ 
dren, that his mother hid him under a fig tree 
(Jn 1^), and that he escaped to Tekoa. In the 
12th cent. John of Wurzburg and Fetellus state 
that the tomb of Amos was shown there, the latter 
adding, ‘ From its confines Habakkuk was borne by 
the angel to Babylon. In Thecua many of the 
prophets used to meet together to discuss divine 
things.* Isaac Chelo (A.D. 1134) speaks of the 
tomb of Amos as being in a cave at this place. 
From William of Tyre we learn that in A.D. 1144 
qiieen Melesinda gave the snot to the canons of the 
Holy Sepulchre in exchange for property at Bethany. 

Tne ancient name Tekiia still cdings to the site 
(Robinson, Pal. ii. 406 fl*.; Gu6rin, JudH, iii. 
141 If.). In the neighbourhood large flocks of sheep 
and goats, together with a few oxen, are pastured 
by Arabs, genuine representatives of tlie nomads 
who dwelt there in ancient days. On the level 
round immediately near the hill corn is grown, 
'he shepherds use for 8hee[)-cotos the numerous 
caves with which the mountains are honeycombed. 
On the broad summit of the hill of Tekoa there are 
ruins which cover a space of four or five acres. 
They * consist chiefly of the foundations of houses 
constructed of large hewn stones, some of them 
bevelled. At the N.E are the remains of a square 
tower, occupying a very commanding position ; and 
near the middle of tlie site are the ruins of a 
Creek church, with several broken columns and 
an octagonal baptismal font of rose-coloured lime¬ 
stone, 5 ft. diam. on the outside, 4 on the inside, 
and 3 ft. 9 in. deep. There are also many cisterns 
excavated in the rock.* The view of the font in 
Wilson’s Picturesque Palestine, iii. 184, is well 
worth seeing. 

Cyril of Alexandria assorts that the Tekoa of 
Amos was an Enhraimite, not a Judman city. The 
author of the Lives of the Prophets says that it 
was in the tribe of Zebulun—probably a mistake 
for Simeon, since Simeon bordered closely on 
Judah. Abarbanel and Kimchi place it in the 
tribe of Asher. But there is not a particle of real 
evidence in favour of a second Tekoa. 

Tekoite. — A native or inhabitant of Tekoa. 
The adjective is used three times in the singular 
number (2 S 23=®, 1 Ch 27») of one of David’s 
mighty men, Ira, the son of Ikkesh the Tekoite. 
In 2 S 14^* ® the Heb. has the fern, form, but our 
versions render the expression, A kat-t^koith, 

by ‘ woman of Tekoa.* In Neh 3®* ^ the plural is 
employed for one of the bands of volunteers who 
rebuilt the wall of Jerusalem under Nehemiah. 
It is a little doubtful whether these men actually 


occupied Tekoa at the time. Tekoa does not 
figure in the list of repeopled towns given in Ezr 2 ; 
they may have been simply ‘a clan of fellow- 
townsmen who had held together during the Exile, 
and were known by this name after they had 
settled in Jerusalem.* In any case their public- 
spirited zeal (v.^) slieds lustre on the name. 

J. Taylor. 

TEKOAH. —This is the AV form in 2 S 
for Tekoa, and is retained by RV in I Mac 9^ in 
the expression • wilderness of Tekoah.’ 

TEL-ABIB Sn, perh. ‘hill of corn,* but see 
Del. Heb. Lang. 16 ; perlwpoi ; ad acervum no- 
varum frugum), —A place on the Chebar (Ezk 3^®), 
—one of the rivers or canals in BaWlonia. The 
site is unknown. The LXX and Vulgate have 
translated the term as if it were not a iiroper name. 

, C. W. Wilson. 

TELAH (n^n; B OdXees, A 0d\e, Luc. OdXa).— 
An Ephraimite, 1 Ch 

TELAIM :pn ‘the lambs*; ^i'raX 7 dXotj; quasi 
agnos). —The place at which Saul concentrated his 
forces, and numbered his fighting men before his 
caiiipaign against the Amalekites (IS 15“*). Tlie 
LXa reads Gilgal for Telaim, and Josephus 
{Ant. VI. vii. 2) also makes Gilgal the place of 
assembly. Gilgal, however, though so frequently 
mentioned in connexion with the history of Saul, 
would be an inconvenient mustering-place for a 
force about to operate against the Amalekites 
in the desert S. of Palestine. Still it is possible 
that Saul may have started from the sanctuary to 
which ho returned with his prisoner and booty. 
A more suitable locality for the place of assembly 
would, how^ever, be in the Negeb, or South; and 
hero lay Telem (Jos 15'“^^), with which Telaim is 
probably identical. So Wellhausen, Driver, and 
Budde, who prefer to point Wellhausen 

reads oj'p also in 1 S 15^ for The same read¬ 

ing should also probably be found in 1 S 27® (see 
Wellh. and Driver, ad /oc., and Hommel, A//T243). 

C. W. Wilson. 

TELASSAR 2 K 19'^ Is 37'^ 

Asshur*; OaeaOly, A QaXacradp ; Thelassar, Tha- 
In^ssar). —A town, inhabited by ‘the children of 
Eden * (see Eden), which had been conquered by 
Sennacherib’s forefathers, and was in the possession 
of the Assyrians during that monarch’s reign (2 K 
19*®, Is 37*®). It is mentioned with Gozan, llaran, 
and Rezeph—places in Western McHOpotamia. In 
this direction lay Beth-Eden, or Bit-Adini (see 
art. Eden, voI. i. p. 642*9i a district between the 
Euphrates and the Belik. It probably stretched 
along both banks of the Euphrates, between Balis 
and Birejik, In the inscriptions, Gozan, Uaran, 
Rezeph, and Bit-'Adini are stated to have been de¬ 
stroyed by Sennacherib’s forefathers—a fact which 
harmonizes well with what is said in 2 Kings and 
Isaiah (Schrader, KAT^ 327). A place of this 
name {Til-A&Suri) is mentioned by Tiglath-pileser 
III. (Ann. 176, ed. Rost, cf. Nimr. ii. a 23); but this 
seems to have been in Babylonia. The name is, 
how'ever, as Schrader remarks, one that might 
have been given to any place at wdiich a temple 
had been built to Asshur; and the TU-AS^uri, 
w'hich Esarhaddon speaks of having conquered 
{KIB ii. 219), near the land of the Mitanni, as Del. 
{Parad. 364) remarks, suits better. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TELEM ( 0^9 ; B TAt;/*, Ar TAXij/i).—A gate¬ 
keeper who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10®*; 
called in 1 Es 9®® Tolbanes ; perhaps the same as 
Talmon of Neh 12®®. 

TELEM (D^JB ‘ oppression *; B Matvd/t, A TAe/i ; 
Telem).— One of the uttermost cities of Judah 
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towards the border of Edom in the South, or Negeb 
(Jos 15“). It is mentioned between Ziph and 
Bealoth, and may be the same place as Telaim 
(1 S 16^). In the LXX reading of 2 S 3^*, Abner is 
said to have sent messengers to Thelam (GatXd/i), 
where David was; and, if this reading be correct, 
Telera or Telaim was probably intended. The 
site has not been recovered, but a trace of the 
name seems to linger in that of the Dhaliam Arabs 
who occupy the country S. of Moladah {Tell Milk), 
According to Schwarz {HL 71), who places Telem 
N. of Moladah, the whole district is called Toulam. 
Telem is probably the Talmia of the Talmud (Neu- 
bauer, G6og. du Talm, 121). A position to the 
S. of Tell Milh would meet the requirements of all 
the above passages. See, further, Telaim. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TEL-HARSHA Vg ‘hill of the wood’; B 

Qaapr}<Td, 'Aprjffd, A OeXap>;cr<l, OeXapad ; Thelharsa). 
—A Babylonian town, of unknown site, from 
which some of the Jews, who ‘could not show 
their fathers’ houses, and their seed, whether they 
were of Israel,’ returned to Jiuhca after the Cap¬ 
tivity (Ezr Neh 7**^). In 1 Es 5^ the name is 
written Thelersas. C. W. Wilson. 

TELL.— See 'I’at.e. 

TELMELAH (n*?? ‘hill of salt*; B QepfiiXeB, 
QeXpL^Xedt A GeX/t^yeX, QcXp^Xex I Thelmala ).—A 
Babylonian town, oi unknown site, which is men¬ 
tioned with Tel - harsha and Cherub (Ezr 2®®, 
Neh 7®^). In 1 Es 5^® it is written Thermeleth. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TEMA ‘on the right,* ‘south*; Oaifidvy 

Qyjpdv ; Thcvia ).—A tribe of Ishmaelite Arabs, and 
a place or district in Arabia, which took their 
name from Tema, one of the twelve sons of Ish- 
maol (Gn 25^®, 1 Ch 1®®, Is 2D^). The people were 
leaders of caravans, or camel-men, and their en¬ 
campments were apparently on a caravan-route 
which would be followed by fugitives from Dedan 
(Job O'®, Is 21'®* '^). According to some authori¬ 
ties, the passage in Job refers to ‘ caravans crossing 
the desert in the dry season; pressing forward to look 
for water in the winter torrents, and finding none. 
Their disappointment is a lively image of the ex¬ 
perience of Job when he looked for sympathy 
from his brethren’ (Smith, DB^ Amer. od., note to 
Tkma). In Jer 25-^ Tema is mentioned with 
Dedan and Buz, and it may bo inferred from 
Is 21'®*'* that it was E. of the former place. 
Ptolemy (v. xix. 6) mentions a town called 
Themnia {Oifiprj) in the Arabian desert; and, 
according to Schrader {KAT^ 149), Tema is the 
Timai of Tiglath-pileser li., mentioned in conjunc¬ 
tion with the Ma.^ai (the Massa of Gn 25'*). 

Tema is now Teirnd^ a well-known place in N. 
Arabia, about 40 miles S. of Duinat el - Jcndel 
(Dumah), and on an old route from the Gulf of 
'Akabah to the Persian Gulf. The ancient city 
was enclosed by a stone wall about 3 miles in circuit, 
and there are still remains of this, and of some 
great rude stone buildings. Teimd is described as ‘ a 
tall island of palms enclosed by long clay orchard 
walls, fortified with high towers.* The houses are 
low buildings of mud or clay (Doughty, Travels, i. 
285). The Aramaic inscriptions discovered by 
Euting at Teima prove it to nave been the seat of 
an ancient civilization (see Sitznngsber. dcr BerL 
Akad, dcr Wissensch,, 1884, p. 813 fF.; and cf. 
Studia BibL i.). The LXX reading, followed by 
Eusebius and Jerome (C?wor/».), apparently connects 
Tema with Teman. 

LrriEATCRB. — Dlllm&nn oo the passage! above cited in 
Qtnuis, Jiaiah, and Job; SUztinffsher. d. BerL Aktui., 1884, 
p. 818ff.; Euting, Nabat Imchr. 9ff.; Buhl'! Ge^enius, s.v. 

C. W. Wilson. 


TEMAH (nj?n: AV Tamah is due to the occur¬ 
rence of the word in pausal form n^sn). — The 
eponym of a family of Nethinim, Ezr 2®® (BA 
Luc. 0c/iad) = Neh 7®® (B ^lip.aO, A Luo. 

0€fMld), 

TEMAN (|7’n ‘on the right,’ ‘south*; Oaifidif; 
The7tian ).—A district, and perhaps also a to\vn, 
which received its name from, or gave it to, a 
grandson of Esau, who was one of the ‘dukes* 
of Edom (Gn 36"- '®* *®, 1 Ch 1®®* ®®). Teman was 
one of the most important districts in Edom. 
Prom it (‘the land of the Temanites,* Gn 36®**®®) 
came one of the early kings of Edom ; and it is 
sometimes used poetically for Edom. The name is 
apparently used in its wider sense for Edom in 
Am 1'® (cf. Am 2®*®, where the country and its 
chief town are connected); in Ob®(cf. ‘the mighty 
men of Edom ’ in Jer 49®®); in the poetical parallel 
(Jer 49®^), where the inhabitants of Teman are 
those of Edom ; in Hab 3®, where Teman stands for 
Edom, as Seir does in Dt 33®; and in Bar 3®®* ®®. In 
its narrower sense the name occurs in Gn 36®** ®®, 
Job 2" 4' 15' 22' 42®, Ezk 25'®, and perhaps also in 
Jer 49^ The Temanites were pre-eminent for 
their wisdom (Jer., Ob., Bar., as quoted above); 
and it was fitting that Elipiiaz, one of the wise 
men of Teman, miould be the chief of the three 
friends of Job. 

The name of Teman has not been recovered, 
and its position is uncertain. A district in the 
N. of Edom seems to be implied in Ezk 25'® ‘ from 
Teman even unto Dedan,^ and in Am 1'® it is 
mentioned with Bozrah {el-Buseireh ); but, on the 
other hand, it is connected with the Ked Sea in 
Jer 49®®*®'. Eusebius states {Ono7n.) that, in his 
day, Teman was a town 15 (Jerome 5) Roman miles 
from Petra, and a Roman post; but he does not 
give the direction. No trace of this place has 
been found, but it was probably on the road from 
Elath to Bozrah. 

Lithratcre.—D illmann on On and Job 2B ; Driver on 
Am B'-*; Wetzsteiu, Ztschr.f. allgem. Mrdkunde^ xviii. 62 f. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TEMENI ('; 9 'n, Baer qo'g [cf. Kittel, SBOT^ 
‘Chronicles,* p. 52]; BA Oaijidv, Luc. Oaifxavel ).—• 
The ‘son’ of Ashhur, 1 Ch 4®. 

TEMPERANCE. —The Eng. word ‘ temperance * 
occurs in Scripture only in the NT ; but the idea 
of temperance, i.e. self-control, pervades the OT 
as well as the Scriptures of the Christian period, 
and the duty of realizing it is strongly insisted 
on throughout the Bible. The legal regulations 
about clean and unclean foods required self- 
restraint in the matter of diet. The Wisdom 
literature dealing especially with practical conduct 
is explicit and urgent on the duty of self-control. 
This is prominent in the Bk. of Proverbs, as in the 
sayings concerning eating —‘ When thou sittest to 
eat with a ruler, consider diligently what (or who) 
is before thee ; and put a knife to thy throat, if 
thou be a man given to appetite* (Pr 23'* ®); wine¬ 
drinking —‘ Look not upon the wine when it is 
red,* etc. (v.®'); licentionsness —the laws against 
adultery, the freejUGnt warnings in Prov. against 
‘ the strange woman *; anger —‘ He that is slow to 
anger is better than the mighty; and he that 
ruleth his spirit than he that taketh a city ’ (16®®); 
revenge-^* Rejoice not when thine enemy falleth * 
(Pr 24'^); and elsewhere greed of wcaltn —‘ Thou 
shalt not covet* (Ex 20'^); ‘ Woe unto them that 
join house to house,* etc. (Is 5®). A specific self- 
restraint was put upon the Nazirites (see Nazir- 
ITE), and a similar self-restraint was practised by 
the Rechabites (see Rechabites) ; and certain 
forms of abstinence were required by the Law in 
all the Jews, as at fasts (see Easting), and pre- 
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vious to Bolernn religious services (Ex 19^®). The 
religious life of the OT saint was not ascetic, hut 
it was simple and free from the excesses of pagan¬ 
ism. While the Israelite was encouraged to 
receive the gifts of God with thankfulness, and 
to use them without fear of anjr Nemesis on his 
prosperity, he was not to plunge into reckless self- 
indulgence, Solomon’s luxurious living is not 
Israelite, but a result of the importation of foreign 
manners. Baal - worship was denounced for its 
licentiousness as well as for its idolatry, and the 
unfaithfulness to Jehovah it involved on the part i 
of the Israelites. The prophets repeatedly de¬ 
nounce the luxurious living of the wealthy, and 
the growth of self-indulgence generally, as foreign 
to the rigour of righteousness, and certain to 
bring ruin on a nation {e.g. Am 4^ 6^*®, Is 

When we come to the NT treatment of this 
subject, we have the description of John the Baptist 
in his rough dress and simple fare, feeding on the 
native products of the wilderness (Mk 1®), whom 
our Lord contrasts with those who ‘ wear soft 
raiment,* and ‘ are in kings’ houses * (Mt 11®). But 
the supreme example of temperance is afforded by 
the lire of Jesus Christ. That was not ascetic ; 
the charge of gluttony and wine - bibbing was 
brought against our Lord by malignant slanderers 
because He did not practise asceticism. And yet 
the extreme simplicity of His living, the many 
hardships He voluntarily endured, and His com¬ 
plete unconcern with regard to His own comforts, 
as well as flis perfect freedom from all forms of 
sin and selfishness, show Him to us as one who 
lived the ideal life of temperance, avoiding excess 
and extravagance in all directions. This was the 


edifices of which the Temple formed one part,a 
embraced in addition the king’s house,jS the porch 
of pillars ,7 the throne porch, 5 the house for 
Pharaoh’s daugliter now married to 8olomon,e the 
king’s dwelling, and the Iiaram, The following is 



and extravagance in all directions. This was the temple, lo. Altar, 
mothotl of life He inculcated on His disciples. 

There is no passn^^e in His teaching requiring Stade’sf plan c 
asceticism, and no direct commendation of fasting simplified by B( 
(the word * fasting ’ is omitted in RV of Mk 9-** his Com. on Kii 
and the parallel ^It 17'^^ in accordance with best The above pli 
MSS); but there is much urgent dissuasion from of buildings for 
the life of ease and self-indulgence. The disciple one * great cour 
of Christ is required to hold bis thoughts as well The ‘ other co 
as his words and actions under control {e.g. Mt palace i and ha 
581 . aa. 27. In the parable of the Rich Man and * middle court,’ 
Lazarus the self-indulgence of the former, while he temple court 
ignores the sullerer at his gate, aggravates his (Lebanon house, 
guilt. The Gr. word for ‘ temperance,’ ^yKpdrciay that which con 
and its verbal form, ^yKparevbixaL^ are found in the ings: ‘inner’ n< 
NT only in Acts (there ascribed to St. Paul), St. of the temple ( 
Paul’s Epistles, and 2 Peter. Derived from xpiros, knows nothing 
‘ strong,^ they indicate the strength a nmn uses * greater court,’ 
towards himself in self-control. St, Paul makes royal bui]<lings 
temperance one of the subjects of his very per- 1 K 5-7, Ezk - 
sonal address to Felix (Ac 24'^®); and elsewhere that the whole 
brings it forward as one of the fruits of the spirit making one wh( 
(Gal 6 *®). Using the verbal form of the same word, fu u 

he appeals to the analogy of the athlete whoso temple on^Uie^eMt 
training involves universal sdf-restraint (1 Co 9^). mc^ern Mount Zioi 

The virtue is one of the requisites for a bishop - 

(Tit 1®). In 2 P 1® it appears in an ascending • But to the auth 
series of commended attainments, following know- flnluauBe oTthe 
ledge and preceding godliness. ^ 1 K 7 a ‘ House o 

See also art. Sober. W. F. Adeney. of the cedar wood 

upon which it rest 

TEMPLE (A.S. tempel, from Lat. templum, a housrin ! 

space marked out; a sanctuary : cf. Td/ievo^ [from Solomon built on L( 
‘ to cut ’], a piece of land cut off from the rest support to 1 K 2 
and dedicated to a god)-In the EV ‘ tomple' 
renders the Hebrew words: — (hekal, in a more than one pala- 
narrower sense the Holy Place) and n :3 (‘house,’ 
including he/cdl and dtbir or Most Holy ^ 

Place), Three Gr. words are tr. ‘temple* in the ^‘They(thechiU 
NT: lepSy (more correctly the whole of the sacred ... in their settii 
enclosure), ya6s (strictly the sanctuary or sacred posts by 

edifice alone, embracing hSkdl and dSbtr), oIkoj. f qJ, King$ • see Y 

i. SOLOMON^S BUILDINGS.—The pile or series of f Schenkel, iii p. 


FIQ. 1.— PLAN OF ROTAb BUILDINOS. 

1. The great court. 2. The‘other’or middle court S. The 
inner (or temple) court. 4. House of Lebanon. 5. Porch of 
pillars. 6. Throne porch, 7. Royal palace. 8. l^aram. 9, 
Temple. 10. Altar. 


Stade’sf plan of the royal buildings as slightly 
simplilied by Benzinger in his Heb, Arch, rj and in 
his Com, on Kings, d 

The above plan takes for granted that the pile 
of buildings formed a complete whole. Tliero was 
one ‘great court’ (1) whicli surrounded the whole. 
The ‘other court’ (2) encompassed the king’s 
palace t and haram; k in 2 K 20^ it is called the 
‘middle court,’ because it lay between the inner or 
temple court and the southernino.st buildings 
(Lebanon house, etc.). The ‘ inner court ’ X (3) was 
that which contained the temple and its belong¬ 
ings: ‘inner’not in contrast with an outer court 
of the temple (of such a court Solomon’s temple 
knows notning), but as distinguished from the 
‘ greater court,’ which contained within it all the 
royal buililings. Apart from the description in 
1 K 5-7, Ezk 43*/i makes it exceedingly likely 
that the whole of these buildings were together, 
making one whole. 

On the other band, Thoniue.r Furrer,{ and others place the 
temple on the east bill, but the other royal buildings on the 
modem Mount Zion and the fyaratn hill, between which two 

« But to the author, or at all events the editor, of even Kings 
the temple was the principal building of the group, If not the 
final cause of the whole. 

/3 1 K 78 ‘ House of the forest of Lebanon,’ so called on account 
of the cedar wood used in its construction and the piles 

upon which it rested. J. D. Mlchaelis, Dathe, Iken (Disnert. 

PhUolog. 1. disa.), and Hamelsfeld {Bihl. Geog. L p. 338) hold 
that the house in question was a summer residence for king 
Solomon built on Lebanon or at the foot of it Dathe refers for 
support to 1 K 9'®, 2 Ch 8®. But the fact that Solomon deposited 
the golden shields in the house (see 91®) shows that the house was 
close to Jcmsalem. Besides, we never read of Solomon's having 
more than one palace. 

ylK7«. >1K77. ilK7». 

t Geseh. 1. 816. M p. 239. 0 p. 26. 

, 1 K 710- IS- » 1 K 78 . X 1 K 688. 

fA ‘They (the children of Israel) shall no more defile my name 
... in their setting of their tnresholds by my thresholds, 
and their posts by my posts, and the walls between me ana 
them.’ 

9 On Kir^ft ; see his plan, Tafel L 

f Schenkel, iii p. 222 fl. 
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hills the TyropoBon valley is situated. But the references we 
have are wholly opposed to this, as is also the prohability that 
the kln^ would have his palace erected in closer proximity to 
the royal sanctuary. 

Tn 1 K we read of tlie Iniildinj^ of the temple. 
V.^® tells us of an inner court, meaning clearly the 
court which enclosed the temple area and was 
itself included in the great court,a which had in it 
the whole complex of royal buildings, sacred and 
secular. The passage in Ezekiel/3 already noted 
makes this arrangement still more likely. 

The eastern hill on which the royal buildings 
were erected is that which is known in the OT as 
Zion and also as MORIAH. The modern fiction, 
which fixes Zion on the hill west of the Cheese¬ 
mongers’ ( = Tyropcnon) valley, has nothing to 
support it except tradition. It has against it 
topographical and historical considerations which 
are overwhelming .7 Had the buildings been ex¬ 
tended to a west hill, substructions of a deeper 
and more expensive character would have been 
necessary’. 

Relative jMsitione of the Royal Buildings at Jerusalem.-^ 
AsBuniiii^ that the royal buildings were all of them on the 
eastern hill, how were they relatively situated? The temple 
must have been either north or south of the other buildings, as 
the distance between the Tyroixeon and the eastern declivities 
was too small to allow of its neing on the east or west. It is 
exceedingly likely that It was on the north, and therefore on 
higher ground. From 2 K Jor 22* It follows that the way 
from the temple to the palace was a descent. On the other 
band, in 1 K Jer 2010 it is e<jually implied that it was 

an ascent from the palace to the temple. In these passages 
it is taken for granted that the teini)le was in proximity to 
the other royal buildings. When Jeremiah was arrested for 
foretelling the destruction of the temple, the princes were at 
once upori the scene and constituted tnemselves into a body of 
magistrates to deal with the matter^—an Incident illustrating 
the closeness of their residences to the sanctuary. Probably 
the southern wall of the temple was also the northern wall of 
the 'other’ or ' middle* court, a gate leading from one into the 
other. I 

If we can fix the position of the altar of burnt-ofTering, we 
can locate at once tne main parts of the temple and also the 
other royal buildings. There is good reason for believing that 
the sakhra or rock under the dome of the mosnue of Omar 
is the spot where the altar in question stood. A very old tradi¬ 
tion connects with this spot the incident In which Abraham 
prepared to offer Isaac, as also the threshing-floor of Araunah 
the Jcbiisite. It was on this tbresbing-floor that the destroying 
angel stood when Jehovah stopped him in his work of destroying 
the people.? Even if these associations with the place are 
imaginary, yet Uiey show that it was a sacred spot from very 
primitive times, and in the conservative East there is but little 
change in roads or towns or sanctuaries. Solomon would bo 
very likely to erect bis chai)el close to some spot where a Divine 
manifestation had been made or some altar bad been raised. 

The form of the stone gives good reason for concluding that 
It was that on which the sacrifices were offered. It is a huge 
limestone rock, measuring some 00 by 00 ft., standing above tlio 
marble pavement about 6 ft. On its top there is an opening, 
through which the blood of the victims sacrificed could pass. 
Lower down there is an oi»cn cave in the same rock, at the 
bottom of which the stones make a hollow sound when struck. 
This, with other Indic^itions, makes it very probable that there 
was an opening at the bottom through which the blood passed, 
tliis opening leading into a subterranean passage which con- 
tiiiued its way to the Kidron Valley, This agrees with what the 
Mishna says.n that under the altar of burnt-offering there was 
a cotiduit by means of which the blood of the victim flowed 
into the valley of the Kidron. 

Close to the Makhra or rock there were formerly two fountains, 
one of them still sending vip fresh and beautiful water. The 
natives say the water of this bust is very putrid, but Pierotti 
tasted it and found they were wrong, lie was of opinion that 
the water had the name of being filthy on account of its long¬ 
time association with the sacrificial blood which mingled with it 0 

Nowa(',k < thinks that, prohablv, the sacrificial blood after 
passing into the aperture at the bottom of the cave joined the 
waters of that ‘fountain which flowed fast by the oracle of 
Ood,'» and fell with them into tlie eastern valley, Joining ulti¬ 
mately the Kidron.X 

The altar was rough and in its natural stone, which meets the 
requirement of Ex that the altar should be either of 

earth or of unhewn stone. Moreover, there were to be no steps 
going up to the altar,*—a condition also satisfied by this rock, 


• IK 710. la. 438 . 

y See art. Zion, Miihlau In Uiehm 3, s. ‘ Zion,’ and especially 
Guthe In ZDRV v. 271 fl. 

3 Jer 26iof. 1 Of. Ezk 438. 

? 2 8 24lBff., 1 Oh 21 l 8 ff. (Oman). r I'oma iU. 1. 

9Jerusal&tn Exploredthondon, 1864, vol. i. 88 ff. 

* Ueb. Arch, 11. 41. * Is 88. X Of. Ezk 471». 

fjL Belonging to the Book of the Oovenant. » Ex 2038. 


supposing it to be the altar of Solomon’s temple. This lost is, 
how'ever, but twice named in Kings« and only once in Chron¬ 
icles ;/3 in all these three Instances the altar is described as 
brazen ; besides the size which the Chronicler gives,y that is all 
we are told of the altar of burnt-offering of Solomon’s temple. 
Nowack, indeed, completes the picture from the fuller descrip¬ 
tion of Ezekiel's temple,3 but with questionable justifleation. 

It is likely enough that the adjective ‘ brazen ’ is a later addition, 
and that the altar of the first temple was one of unhewn stone. It 
this stone had not all along occupied a very important place In 
popular esteem, It could not have been tolerated, but it would 
many centuries before have been levelled to the ground. 

Since the temple and its courts were arranged in terraces, the 
house itself, together with the altar, must nave stood on the 
highest platform : this is true of the ground on which the rock 
rests. 

Among leading authorities who have hold that the altar 
was at the present sakhra, the following may be named:— 
Williams,! Tobler, Furrer, Pierotti,? Stade,») Benzinger.d and 
Nowack.< Sir Charles Warren puts the altar just a little to the 
south of the rock, but cpille close to it.* If the sakhra marks 
the site of the altar,x the house must have been to the west,^ 
the inner or temple court* east, west, south, and north, while 
the remaining structures built on the hill would lie towards 
the south. 

In order to make the rock-crowned Moriah fit 
for buildinj^ upon, the rocky surface would have 
to bo levelled—the snkhra bein" left as it was— 
and the parts lower down raised to be as high as 
the rest. Subterranean passages and rooms were 
erected, * hewn stones,’ ‘ costly stones,’ ‘ great 
stones* being used, large quantities of earth being 
thrown in to lill up the intervening spaces.^ There 
are to be seen at the pre.sent time remains of these 
underground buildings.© 

All agree that somewhere on the modern Uaram esh Sherif 
the temple was built; but this area is a quadrangle of unetpial 
sides. Its west side measures 1090 ft, its east 1025 ft. The 
north and south sides are 1036 and 921 ft. respectively. It is 
impossible that the temple enclosure included the whole of this 
space, though de Vogu 6 , de Saulcy, Sir Henry Janies, and 
Sopp maintain that Ilerod’s temple, with its courts and en¬ 
closures, did cover the llaram surface. German and French 
writers almost to a man, and the majority of English and 
American authorities, unite in holding that the temple building 
proper stoorl west of the rock as advocated above, and tliat with 
Its adjuncts it covered about 600 ft. east to west and 400 ft. 
north to south. 

A number of English writers have followed Fergussomr in 
maintaining that the tem]>le occupied a square of some 600 fL 
at the 8 .W. angle of the llaram (so Thrupn, Lowin,^ and W. U. 
SmithFergusson was led to this view ny architectural con- j 
flidcrations, and especially by his acceptance of the Mosque of ! 
Omar site for the Church of the Holy Sepulchre. W. K. 8 mlth | 
states succinctly what is to be said for this opinion, but there 
does not seem much inclination on the part of students of the 
subject to accept it. Indeed, but for the nei^esHity to support 
a foregone conclusion, Fergusson would hardly have hit ui>oa 
this site for the temple at (ul. 

So 2 irces .—Our original sources for tlie history 
and description of Solomon’s temple are threefold. 

(1) We have what is said in 1 K 6. 7, which leaves 
out much that is absolutely necessary to make a 
complete picture. Many technical terms are used, 
the meaning of which it is beyond our power to 
elucidate ^vlth any feeling of confidence. More¬ 
over, the text is exceedingly corrupt and defective, 

HO that conjectural emendation and addition have 
to be constantly employed. Bottcher in his A ehren- 
lese, Thenius in his Commentary, and especially 
Stacie in his ZATW \\\.^ have made praiseworthy 
attempts to supply the student with a correct text. 

(2) We have, further, the parallel history in 2 Cli 
2 ^-5®; but that the history in this book, however 
sincere and pious, is constructed from the point of 

• Viz. 1 K 8 W (in a narrative of the dedication of the temple) 
and 2 K lOHir. (A has supplemented it by an altar from 
Daniaacus). 

^2Ch4L' 

y 20 cubits long by 20 cubits broad by 10 cubits high. 

3 Ezk 431817 . , The Holy City 3, p. 290 ff. 

? Op. dt. 0 Qesch. i. 814 ff. 0 Kdnige, p. 2 fl f 

< ifeh. Arch. 11. 27 f. 

• Underground Jerusalem^ p. 60. 

X Fig. 1, 10. At Fig. 1, 9. * Fig. 1, 3. 

I 1 K 73 13; Jos. Ant. VIII. iv. 82, etc. 

• See Warren’s Underground Jerusalem^ p. 61 ff. 

T Essay on the ' Ancient Topography of Jerusalem,* 1347, 

f> Sketch of Jerusalem, 220 ff. 

( Encye. Brit.^ s. ‘ Temple.’ 
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view of a Jerusalem Levite of the time after the 
Exile, and represents events as they were regarded 
and not as they werCf any one who compares 
Kings and Chronicles, and considers the history 
of religious thought and institutions among 
the Israelites, may see. Chronicles aims at glori¬ 
fying David as tne founder of the kingdom and 
of the religious society, especially of the priest¬ 
hood and the psalmody. According to the 
Chronicler, David received from God a detailed 
plan of the temple, a and gathered together ma¬ 
terials, especially gold, silver, copper, and iron,j3 
for the building. Kings ^ives a fuller account, 
but leaves out this and similar things. (3) The 
temple of Ezekiel’s vision y must liave been more 
or less suggested by the temple which ho actually 
saw; and from its elaborate description one may, 
to a certain extent, fill in the omissions in the 
shorter description of Solomon’s temple; only, it 
is to bo considered that the temple which the 
prophet saw on Uio banks of the Chebar is as sym¬ 
metrical as imagination unhampered by fact could 
make it. Tlie text of Ezekiel is also corrupt; but 
Bottcher in his Prohen Alttest. Schrifterlddrung, 


the altar, the chambers, etc. This supposed con- 
nexion has led to many wrong results as to the 
dimensions of the first temple; os in tlie height 
of the building, wliich, because stated to be 30 
cubits, i.e. thrice, not twice, that of the tabernacle, 
is made to refer to the exterior, not to the interior, 
though the otlier measurements are admitted to be 
internal. But the assumption of Fergusson, based 
on the oldest authorities, falls to the ground when 
it is remembered that tlie tabernacle in question 
had no actual existence at any time, and no exist¬ 
ence in thought until about the time of the Exile. 
It would be far nearer the truth to say that the 
tabernacle is itself modelled upon the second 
temple, than to say that the nrst temple was 
modelled on the tabernacle. See Tabernacle. 

The temple of Solomon included the house and 
the court which surrounded and enclosed house, 
altar, and other belongings. 

The * house’ was a rectangular building 60 cubits 
Ion" (east to west), 20 cubits broad, and 30 cubits 
high.a These are inside measurements, as tlie 
account of the dihir, or Holy of Holies, in I K 
(cf. v.^®) shows, and as the temple of Ezekiel 



no. 2.— GROUND PLAN OP SOLOMON'S TKMrLB. 


B and J=Boaz and Jachin—the pillars. P==tho porch. H-tho hfkrd or Holy Place. D = tho dmr or Most Holy Place. T« the 
tohle of shewbroad. S = the stairway to the upper chambers. E«entrance to the chambers. 1, 2, etc., tho chambers after 
Ezekiel’s temple. 


Smend, Bertholet, and especially Cornill, in their 
Commentaries, have done much to obviate this dif¬ 
ficulty.—Wo have secondary sources in Josephus 5 
and the Mislinic tract Middoth, but these are valu¬ 
able chiefly for Herod’s temple; for, even when 
describing the temples of Solomon, Ezekiel, and 
Zerubbabel, it is Herod’s which they have in mind. 
Josephus has also a strong passion for exaggera¬ 
tion, especially when the glory of the temple 
is concerned. In matters of size and measure¬ 
ment his imagination seems almost as free as was 
Ezekiel’s, e 

1. Plan and Dimensions of Solomon’s 
Temple. —Fergusson f says that the temple of Solo¬ 
mon was a copy of the tabernacle, the dimensions 
of the latter being doubled, and such other changes 
made as were necessary in a fixed as compared with 
a portable structure, liut the resemblances so often, 
especially in former times, pointed out, are accom¬ 
panied by differences of an important character— 
as in the porch, the two pillars Boaz and Jacliin, 

«lCh28iM9. /3IOh22K 

r Ezk 40-42 and in part 43 and 46. 

Ant. VIII. iil., XV. xi. 3ff.; BJ v. v. 1-6. 

I See Itobinson's BRP’^ L 277f. 

C Early Temple* of the Jewe^ p. 26 ff. 


suggests. But no allowance is made for the wall 
separating the Micaly or Holy Place, from tlie 
which in Ezekiel’s temple was 6 cubits 
thick.jS The building looked towards tlie east. 
It is of course quite possible that this arrangement 
may have been due to the form of the hill, which 
made it much more suitable to build west to east 
than north to south. 

Tlie sanctuary structure ,—The temple building 
had three parts, or rather two and a porch which 
is not reckoned as a portion of the house. The 
arrangement and number of the chambers is con¬ 
jectural, being based on what we know of Ezekiel’s 
temple. 

Tne larger of the two parts of the house is the 
Mkdl^y the debird being the smaller. The hSkdl 

» 1 K II 2 Gh 33 . The latter passage does not give the height. 

^ Ezk 41ft. 

y Ueicdl (Sp'n) Is probably the same as the Accadlan e-gal, 
* great house,’ as Schrader, Haunt, and most Asayriologists hold. 
It may mean properly a halliAJSL, July 1$K)1, p. 244 IT.). Bee 
the Oxf. Ueb. Lex. on tho word. Though used in other senses, 
its commonest meaning is that of the Holy Place which 

is the later term. In this article Mkal has always this mean¬ 
ing, 

i D^r is the term employed in Kings for what in tbs 

parallel parts of Ghron. is often called *Holy of Holies’ 
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was an oblong rectangle 40 cubits from weat to 
east, and 20 cubits from north to south. The dp>ir 
was a cube measuring 20 cubits in all three direc¬ 
tions. Since the whole house was 30 cubits hich— 
the house (n’so) including h^kdl and dlhir —there 
must have been 10 cubits of space-room on the top 
of the dibit, this being used probably for storing 
purposes, though Ewald says it was inaccessible 
and empty. 

Stiejflit* and Griineiscn view the d?h\r as externally lower 
than the htkdl by 10 cubits, but 1 K gays the whole house 
had a height of 80 cubits. Kurtz and Merx held that the 
htkdl had an inside height of 20 cubits only, and that on the 
top of the whole house there was an upper room, 60 cubits 
in length, for keeping the relics of the tabernacle.* They say 
further that the Chronicler means this upper space by his 
n (LXX ri iirifiS**). But how could such an upper chamber 
be reached, and why do we never read about it or about the 
means of getting at It? The chambers about the house/3 
reached, taking the three storeys together, to 15 cubits. Above 
these were the windows ;y but there would be scant room for 
the windows between the roofs of the chambers and the ceiling 


word is said in Kings about the height of the 

B irch, but in 2 Ch 3* it is said to be 120 cubits, 
ut such a structure would have been called a 
(tower) and not a (porch). The propor¬ 
tions, 20 , 10 , 120 , are imnossiole on both aesthetic 
and statical grounds. Tliere is certainly a corrup¬ 
tion of the text, or we have another example—a 
gross one here—of the love of exaggeration to which 
the Chronicler is prone when describing the sanctu¬ 
ary and its worship. It is most natural to think 
of the porch as having the same height as the 
house; and it is not stated in 1 K 6 , because that 
would be inferred by the reader. 

Walls .—There is no information given as to the 
thickness of the walls, but it must have been sub¬ 
stantial, because they had rebateinents of a cubit, 
or at least of half a cubit,[at each successive storey 
of chambers.tt It could be diminished therefore 
by 2 cubits, or at least by one, without any 
material change in the appearance. Ezekiel gives 



of the house if the laitrr were but 20 cubits above the floor. 
The Chronicler does riot say where his were placed, and it 
Is most probable that by them we are to understand the D’V^V. 
or the chambers ranged along the three sides of the house. 

The porch .—In front of the house and continuous 
with it—the two, indeed, forming one building— 
was the porch,5 which was not considered a part of 
the house. Its length,e east to west, was 10 cubits ; 
its breadth, north to south, being the same as the 
breadths of the house, viz. 20 cubits. Not a 

Jerome connected the word with the Hebrew "»5’| 
(dibber) 'to speak,’ and followed the LXX in 

rendering It oraculum (praculi sedet). It is really derived from 

the root still tiscd In Arab.,^*^ (V) *to be behind.’ So <W>ir 
T5^“what is behind; that is, what lies to the west, the east 
being called Dij^, or what lies to the front, just os the south Is 
the right-hand side and the north the left-handed 
D^r is the older term, and in the LXX of 1 Kings and in 
2 Ch S'® 8 it is simply transliterated and 

D&Ar oocurs also In Ps 28*, prob. also 2 K lO*® (for n'y). 

« 2 Oh 3». fi See below. 

> 1 K 6®. ) QjUf CHU&m). 

(In the OT, length and breadth, when used of a surface of 


the thickness of the walls of his temple as 6 
cubits./S 

In 1 K 6'8 the cedar-covered walls are said to have figures 
carved on them of knops and open flowers; but this verse is not 
in the LXX, and it breaks in upon the account of the Mkdl in 
v.'7 and of the dibXr in v.'®, besides repeating what has been 
said in v.'®. Probably this carving was the work of a later king, 
a later editor, by mistake, ascribing it to Solomon. Yet in 
v.‘*® the doors of both hikdl and d^ir are said to have been 
adorned with figures of cherubim, palm trees, and open flowers; 
and the verse is above suspicion. 

Roofing .—Very little is told us concerning the 
roof of the house. 1 K 6 ®** 7 is made by Biihr, Keil, 
Theniua, in their Comm, and Treatises, as also by 
the Targ., Pesh., Vulg., and Arabic versions, to 
refer to the covering of the roof. But Benzinger 
and the LXX take it to mean the covering or 
wainscotting of the walls ; and 1 KV b shows that 
the same verb certainly con be used of the walls, 

two dimensions, mean the greater and smaller measurement 
respectively. 

• 1 K 6®. /3 Ezk 41®. 

r ‘ He covered the house with beams and planks of cedar.* 

' And It (the throne porch) was covered with cedar from 
floor to floor.^ 
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—which Thenius is inclined to deny,—and that it 
probably is so used in this passage. Yet, as 
Thenius objects, the wainscotting of the walls is 
described in 6'®. V.® is otherwise awkward in its 

present position; and it is hard to make out the 
exact meaning of the technical terms translated 
'beams and ^anks.*a Probably the verse is an 
interpolation. 

1 K 6^®/3 in the EV has the word ‘ceiling* in it. 
Instead of * walls * we must read ' beams * 17 * from 
the floor of the house unto the beains of the ceil¬ 
ing.* We thus learn that the ceiling had cedar 
beams, but that is all wo learn about it. 

But these beams must have been covered with 
stone, probably the hard limestone of which the 
walls were built, to protect the house from the 
rain. In the three most rainy months there 
descends as much rain in Jerusalem and its neigh¬ 
bourhood as the average rainfall upon any simuar 
area in Great Britain throughout tne year. 

Was the roof flat or gable-formed^ Most cer¬ 
tainly it was flat, as all ancient temples and houses 
were, and as, with hardly an exception. Eastern 
houses continue to be up to the present time. The 
custom with regard to private houses is to have a 
parapet all around the roof to prevent persons who 
are on the much-frequented roofs from falling.^ 
Certainly no other kind of roof than the flat one is 
hinted at anywhere in the Bible, nor is any other 
known in the primitive East. It is remarkable to 
find leading Rabbinical writers, followed by Lund,e 
llirt, Sclinaase, Winer, and Thenius, plead that 
the roof was gabled. Hirt argues that there were 
spikes on the roof to keep ou the birds, and that 
the roof was overlaid with gold. But he gets 
these, as perhaps also his gable roof, from the 
temple of Herod, f 

Inner supports or not —It is uncertain whether 
inside the house there wore pillars to bear up the 
roof. In the hikdly at all events, it is very fikely 
there were such supports, as the walls were 30 
cubits high, and a roof of wood and of stone would 
be in great danger of tumbling unless there were 
something besides the walls to keep it up. 

FergiiSBonij argues for such pillars, and he thinks there 
would be eight in all, four on each side of the house, one be¬ 
tween each couple of tables and lainpstands.^ Such an ar¬ 
rangement would, he thinkfl, promote at once architectural 
effect and the stability of the structure. He refers to 1 K 
but the word rendered pillars* means ‘support,’ and the 
parallel word in Chron.X means ‘ highways,' though it is 
rendered in EV ‘ terraces.’ There is so much doubt os to what 
is meant that the passage cannot be made to carry what is put 
upon it. 

The material of which the house and its ap¬ 
pendages were built was the white hard limestone 
which abounds in the country, and which can be 
polished like marble ; indeed it is a kind of marble. 
The slabs u.sed were prepared at the quarry 
before they were brought to the temple, so that 
there was neither hammer nor axe nor any tool 
of iron beard in the house while it was in build¬ 
ing./* 

The inside walls of the house were, as seen 
before, overlaid with cedar planks,i/ on which were 

fi ' And he built the walls of the house within with boards of 
cedar, from the floor of the house unto the walls of the ceiling.’ 

y nn'ip for nhTp with LXX, Then., Keil, Bahr, Stade, Benz., 
and II 2 Ch 87. 

i Dt 22», Jg 1677. I 2S1 (or 824). C See art. Pinnaolb. 

fi Temples of the Jews, p. 2S f. 

6 On the tables and lampstands of the htkdl see below 
under ‘Contents of kPkdV 

i * And the king made of the almug trees pillars tor the house 
of Jehovah, and tor the king’s house.’ 

» ^V99. X 2 Ch 9“ n^Vpp. 

/* 1 K 67. Ewald (GescA. iu. S24, n. 2), 6tade (J^A TW iil. 136), 
and Benzinger {Com. in loc.) doubt the genuineness of this 
verse. It comes into the middle of the account of the side 
chambers (see art Quarry). 

»1 K 6«. 


carved ‘knops* and ‘open flowers.* Aa to the 
gold said to cover the inside of the house,a see 
below under ‘The gold covering of Solomon’s 
temple * (p. 700^). 

The floor of the house was probably made of 
hewn stone of the same material as that of the 
walls. But this stone floor w'os covered with 
cypress /5 wood, as the walls wore w'ith cedar; so 
that nowhere inside could the stone be seen. 

Chambers surrounding the house.y — In every 
side of the house except the east there w’ere 
chambers 5 arranged in three storeys. They did 
not go around the porch, as Grlineisen said, for 
the house only is mentioned ; nor were there any 
on the east. vVe are not told how thick the walls 
of these chambers were, how many in number the 
chambers were, nor is anything said of their 
arrangement. For such details and others see 
Ezekjevs Temple^ below. Similar side rooms 
have been discovered at Birs Nimroud.c The beams 
on which the upper storeys were constructed—made, 
no doubt, of ceuar wood—rested upon rebatements 
in the temple wall, so as to prevent the wall from 
being built into—the house being too sacred for 
that.f The temple wall so built would therefore, 
at the roof of the first chambers, according to most 
writers, recede half a cubit, and at the roof of the 
next row of chambers it would recede another half 
cubit. The opposite wall—that built specially for 
the chambers—had a corresponding rebatement. 
So Keil, Stade, Now., Benz., and most; and at 
least symmetry is secured by this arrangement. 
Thenius 17 and others think tlie whole rebatement 
of one cubit at each storey took place in tlie house 
wall, and it seems to the present writer that this 
is likeliest, as not a word is written about rebate* 
merits in the chamber wall. 

The chambers on the ground were 5 cubits 
broad, those on the middle storey being 6 , while 
those on the top storey were 7 cubits broad. The 
chambers were entered from tlie court on the south 
side through a door 0 (Fig. 2 , E). In Ezekiel’s 
temple there were entrances on the north as well 
as on the south. From the lowest storey one 
ascended to the others by means of a ladder and 
trap-door, and not, as used to be thought, by 
means of a winding stair: of such winding stairs 
the ancient East was quite ignorant.i The liistory 
is silent as to whether or not there were wimlows 
in these chambers. Probably, however, there 
were, and they would be of the same kind as 
those of the house. See below concerning these. 
The chambers seem to have been used for the 
storing of the furniture, vessels, and other things 
beloii'dng to the temple./c In tlieiii, too, were 
placed some relics of the wilderness worship.X 
1 K however, has many signs of liaving been 
tampered with. Of ‘ Levites ’ as distinct from 
‘priests,* Kings knows nothing. Nor does Kings 
snow acquaintance with any tent besides that 
built by David for the ark./* ‘ Tent of meeting,* v 
if genuine, must have the sense it bears in JE (Ex 
33^, Nu ID® 12 '*) and not in F. 

Windows, — There were no windows in the 

• 1 K621. 

/9 1 K 61»; not' fir,' as EV. y 1 K 66-8. 

^ Sn*,’ should be read with LXX, Bott., Now., 

Benz., etc., The word occurs in no other place. If re¬ 

tained it can but mean ‘storey,’ lit. what is Bi>read out(y2/*" 
/ / / 

< Fertpisson, liistory of Architecture. C 1 K 6«. 

See his diagram, Tafel il. figs. 2 and 6 (at the end of Com.). 

K 08 correcting ‘middle—first occurrence— to ‘lowest,* 
with LXX, Targ., and nearly all writers. 

I See Stade, ZA TW iii. 186 ff. * 1 K 7M H 2 Ch Ok 

X1 K 84, 2 Ch 6». /* 1 K 2 ‘‘«-i» 0 , cf. 2 S 617, 

f lyto Shk- 
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temple an the term ‘windows* is now understood. 
In 6 il)le times glass was not used for what are 
called windows; nor is it so used at the present 
time in Eastern countries. Indeed the main pur¬ 
pose of the apertures translated ‘ windows* is to let 
impure air out and pure in, rather than to give 
light to the house.a ConsMering the thickness 
of the walls-—6 cubits, or say 9 ft., in Ezekiel’s 
tcmple—it would have been diflicult for the light 
to enter. In most Eastern houses the lamps are 
kept burning night and day; it is by them that 
the house is lighted. This was true probably of 
the temple as well. 

In 1 K 6^ the wliulowa are described as latticed^ —most 
Eahtcrn windows are —and beamed t.e., besides the latticed 
cov'crlrjjf, there were heains used to protect the opening and to 
form the framework of the window. Various other reconstruc¬ 
tions of the windows have been suggested. The Targ., Pesh., 
several Uahhinical writers, Luther, and others have rendered 
‘windows broad within 8 and narrow i without.’ Keil explains 
as ‘ windows with closed beams’; i.e. whose lattices cannot be 
opened or closed at pleasure, as the lattices of ordinary 
windows could.^ For a statement and examination of other 
views SCO the Comm, of Theniiis and Keil, and especially 
Keil’s valuable treatise on Solomon's temple. 

We know nothing about the Hize of the windows, 
nor ift it stated in wliat part of the walls they 
were made. The chambers surrounding the house 
reached a height of 15 (Uihit.s—.5 cubits being tl»e 
height of each, if we are to infer from Ezekiel’s 
temple. If, therefore, the windows of the house 
looked directly to the outside, they must have 
been some 20 cubits from the ground. It is prob¬ 
able that the chambers had windows as well; and 
in that ease the house windows might have looked 
immediately opposite to those of the chambers, and 
have been 'put in three parallel rows. This is 
quite possible, as we are not told the number or 
Uio position of the windows. There was perhaps 
a row of windows above the chambers as well. 

It is generally thought that there were no 
windows in the dvhtr^ and IK has been 

advanced to prove this. 'Plie dilliculty of having 
windows between the nnperinost roof of the cham¬ 
bers and the ceiling of the d6hir is pointed out. 
But this dilliculty is not insuperable, for, assuming 
the chambers, between them, to reach a height of 
15 cubits, there would still be a space above of 
several cubits for the windows. If, however, the 
windows of tlm house looked immediately upon 
those of the chambers, tlie ditUculty in question 
disa[>pears. 

Dijors .— Both hcldl and dehtr had doors.^ We 
are not told what size they were, hut in Ezekiel’s 
temnlo they were 10 arul 6 cubits broad rosjH^c- 
tiyely.t Ilow higli they were is not .said. The 
h^hu door was s(iuare,x while that of the dehir 
was pentagonal. \ The door of the JickCd was 

« ]SVo, lit. *a perforated spare,’ *a hole,’ from S^rj=3<to 
pierce or perforate.’ 

/3 D'tPDjt, lit. ‘shut.* The Arabic word for such witidowt is 
ghubbdk, 

y prol>. pass. ptrp. of denom. verb. There is no need 

to alter the vowels as llmzingor does, reading * beams.’ 

% such as could be seen through ; cf. ‘to look 

at from an eminence.' 

I D'pO«, lit. ‘shut.’ : 2 K 13 ^, Dn Qio. 

♦) 'Jehovah has said that he would dwell In the thick dark¬ 
ness.’ Cf. Ps IbU ‘ He made darkurr^s his hiding-place, his 
pavilion round about him ; darkness of waters, thick clouds of 
the skies.’ 

W I K 

«1 K «•■«, reading, os LXX, Vulg., Then., and Benx., ntiip 
' beams made into a square.’ ' 

A It is better so to understand n’a‘.'::q in 1 K 03i. Gos. {The^t. 
I. 42flf.), Keil, Biihr, Then., and Bolt, take the numerals hi 
1 K 631. S3 to denote some fraction of cither the width of the 
wail—Ges., Keil, and Biihr—or of the entrance wall (jambs, 
posts), as Then, and Bottcher. But no writer would choose 
this way of expressing this Idea. It is far better, with the 
Rabbis, 8tade (/Ai'lP lit. p. 148), and Benringer, to understand 
the words as above. 
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made of cypress wood, it.s posts being of olive 
wood. The door of the dlbir was of olive wood. 
Both doors were divided into two horizontal halves; 
hut the two leaves tlius formed were in the case 
of the Mknl door further divided vertically, each 
into two folds, which were joined by hinges. It 
was not therefore needful to open the whole leaf 
in order to enter the MkCd. 

Tlie dlhir door had two leaves only without the 
subdivisions, because it was not opened and shut 
as was the outer door, but was always kept open 
according to Keil,a tlioiigh he says the veil kept 
the interior hidden. ISee, however, below, and 
also Veil. 

Ezekiel’s temple had the same construction for 
the Mkrd and dUnr doors, viz. that which seems 
to have obtained for the Mketl door alone in 
Solomon’s temple.This is the more striking, 



KIU. 4.—AM KaYPTIAN FOLDI.sa DOOR, SHOWING VERTICAL OIYIBIOX. r 

as the idea of sanctity is more strictly recognized 
in Ezekiel's temj>le. Not at all improbably the 
inner door of Solomon’s teni])le was constructed 
exactly like the other, thougli this is not stated 
owing to an oversight of the writer. Upon both 
doors were carved cherubim, palm trees, and open 
(lowers; 5 but there is no reliable evidence tnat 
the walls had such figures on them (see ‘Walls’). 

In 2 Cli 814 it {8 said there was a veil before the door of the 
df'^btr, corru«i)Oii<liiig to that of tbe tabernacle.i In Zerub- 
babel's temple there was such a veil,C and it was this which 
gave rise to the veil of the tabernacle, and caused the Chronicler 
to transfer It to the first temnie ; but Kings says nothing about 
it, though Thenlus, approved by Ulehni,»; brings the word into 
1 K by arbitrarily altering a very difficult text; the text is, 
however, probably an Interpmation, as Stade,0 Now.,< and others 
i\old. The veil was an insontlou of the time when the sacred 
liad to be more rigidly separated from the profane. It was 
quite possibly introdviced into the pre-oxilic temple after Solo- 
iiion’s time, though of that we know nothing definitely.* 

7Vie gold covering of Solomon's temple. — The 
following parts of the temple are said to have been 
overlaid with gold; ( 1 ) tbe walls of tbe ddbir 
( 2 ) the walls of the Idkdl ; /a (3) the floor of the 
whole house; v (4) the altar before the deblr 
[but tbe support for this —1 K not to be 

found in the LXX, and it shows otherwise strong 
marks of being an interjx)lation. Far better with 
Stade^ and Benzinger omit the clause. With 
it goes the puzzle of knowing what is meant by the 
‘ altar belonging to the debir.' He 9“* speaks of an 

« Per Tempel, 7.'>. $ Ezk 4124. 

y Merxaml Ewald have held that the two leaves of the h^kdl 
door were divided horiEonUtlly only. But the epithet 
‘going around each other’—eiipmrUi the first view; which is 
that defended by Tlienius, Keil (Comm.), and Benzinger. 

S 1 K 63-2,, Kx : See Veil, 

V U lI’B'-i 1G27*. a ZA TW iii. p. 146. 

i Ueh, Arch. 11. 81. « bee Veil, and cf. Tabiilnacli. 

A 1 K 620. » 1 K r>2if. II 2 Ch 

*1K 630 . I ZATBMii. 146. 
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altar a belonging to the dlhir^ but this error arises 
from the above interpolated clause rightly rejected 
by Stade and Benzinger]; (5) the cherubim; ^ ( 6 ) the 
leaves of the door .7 

It is probaMe that the itatcment about gildings is a late 
addition in all the above instances, and that, in Solomon's 
temple, it had no place. It is significant that in every one^ of 
the passages in question there are other indications which 
awaken suspicion (for details consult Stade, ZATW iii. 
140 Cr.). Wlicn Shishak, king of Egypt, attacked and conquered 
Jerusalem, he look aw'ay the treasures of both temple and 
palace: the golden shields are distinctly named, but not a word 
occurs about the gold of the walls, etc.i Jehoash, king of Israel, 
overcame the king of Judah, and took from Jerusalem the 
gold and silver and the temple vessels, but nothing is said 
about his stripping walls, etc., of the gold that covered them.< 
Similarly, Ahaz in his extremity took the oxen on which the 
brazen sea rested, and also other things(2 K 17). One would 
expect to read of his purloining the gold that was so conspicuous 
if it covered walls, doors, inner altar, cheriihim, and even floors. 
When Hezekiah stripped the doors and pillars of the temple, in 
order to make a preaetit to the king of Assyria (2 K 18^®^-)»nothing 
is written about there being any gold given, though of course 
this is not denied either. ‘Gold’ in the EV, as the italics 
Indicate, is not in the Hebrew.—Ezekiel’s temple does not 
appear to have hod any of this gold-overlaying. In short, apart 
from the suspicious reference named, we have no allusion in 
the subsequent history to this gold covering. In post-exilic 
times the wealth of Solomon was greatly exaggerated, just as 
his wisdom and power were, among Arabs os well els Hebrews, In 
yet later days. It was felt by those who made the additions re 
gold that Solomon’s exalted character demanded them. Besides, 
the P tabernacle was pictured as plentifully supplied with gold .* 
this would afford a strong motive for making gold more con* 
spicuous in Solomon’s temple. 

2. The Pattetin or Style of Architecture 
IN WHICH THE Temple of Solomon was built.— 
Those wlio claim to speak with authority ou this 
point have held opinions widely apart, showing 
that the data are inadequate for a clear and reli¬ 
able decision. 

Some (fi.g. Williams, etc.) have fotind the model of Solomon’s 
temple among the Greeks. Thrupp.C de Vogu^*,»j Theniu8,ti 
and Benzinger* pronounce the architecture of the temple to be 
Egyptian. Benzinger gives a detailed account of the temple of 
Ainon RA at Karnak, together with a plan, in order to show how 
much Solomon’s temple resembled this. He calls special atten¬ 
tion to the threefold division of porch, hfikal, and dibir which 
obtained in both temples. Nowock^ on the other hand, ]X>intB 
out that this same feature characterizes the ancient temples of 
Sicily.X Thenius* diagrams at the end of his valuable Com¬ 
mentary on Kings are all based on Egyqitian originals, and he 
is controlled throughout his Commentary and treatise by the 
idea that the first Jerusalem temple was a copy of the Egyptian 
temples. Puchstein A and Nowockf* argue for a Syrian origin. 
W. B. Oobbi' makes the Syrian factor the principal one, os 
indeed Puchstein does, only the latter contends that Assyrian 
art was originally Syrian. 

Fergusson i pronounces the problem iiisoluble, only that he 
says Egypt is out of the question. Ho thinks that either the 
valley of the Euphrates or Phuanloia w'as the most likely home 
of the temple arf hitecture. But he docs not give any arguments 
of weight to support his opinion. 

Friedrich,# Porrot and Chiplez,<r and W. R. Smithy trace the 
style to Phoinicia. The fact that Hiram, the artificer (1 K 71^^-, 
2 Ch 2i3f ), was a Phcenician, tlioiigh connected with Israel, 
lends strong support to the last view, and Fergusson Is not 
against it. 

The natural conclusion to come to is that either 
Phfrnician or Syrian art—it is hardly possible to 
distinguLsli these two—was that followed in the 
construction of Solomon’s temple; but the argu¬ 
ments and illustrations adduced by Benzinger, 
Cobb, and others go to prove that there was a 
close resemblance between the sacred architecture 
of the Semitic world and of Egypt. 

Contents of t/ie hSkdl* — In front of the d^bir 
was an altar-shaped table on which the Shew- 

m, BufjuoLT^cnv is certainly ‘altar* not ‘censer.* So Bleek, 
Liinemann, Kurtz, Westcott, Delitzsch. Per contrat cf. Bieseu- 
tbol and EV. 

/ilKO^. vlK68*M. aiK14M. 

• 2 K 14 H. X Ancient Jeruealem, 

s Le 2’empel de JirutcUem, Q Com. and Appendix. 

• Heb. ArcK 386. * IJeb. Arch. il. p. 84, n. 3. 

X Jahrb. det Kaiserlichen dcutschen archdol. JmtitiUs, vol. 

vii. pt. 1 . 

fA. Heb. Arch. 11. 84. 9 Origines Judaiem, 242. 

{ Temples af the Jews^ p. S3. 

• Teinpel u. Palaat Salonw^s^ Denkmaler Ph&nikischer Kunst. 

w History 0 / Art inSardiniUt Syria, and Asia Minor, p. 1411. 

f Encyo. Brii.^, art. ‘Temple.’ 


BREAD was set as an ottering to God.a This is 
not the altar of incense, as Koil,^ Bahr ,7 and moat 
of the older authorities contend, for we do not hnd 
such an altar named or implied in any me-exilic 
document.5 There was no such altar in Ezekiel’s 
temple, nor for a long time afterwards. See Beri- 
zinger, Heb. Arch. p. 401 n. On tlie other hand, 
there was in the latter temple a table-like altar of 
shewbreadjS which is more fully described than 
that of the lirst temple. See art. Incense, vol. ii. 
p. 467^ 

According to 1 K so the following wore also made and set 
in the hCkul : (1) a golden altar, llu.* altar of Incense ; (2) a 
table for the 8lK wl>rc'ad : (3) ten golden lampstands,^ five on 
the right side and li\'e on the left; (4) lamps for these ; (6) many 
other smaller things. 

But these verses have all the appearance of being by a later 
hand, for the piirjxise of heiglitening the Impression. In 1 K 
G20 the hfkrd is saifl to contain the nltar-like table, but there is 
no hint of anything besides being in this part of the house. 
Chronicles»j has, however, a parallel account to 1 K 74«-®0. Jer 
62l» refers to ‘ lampstands* 0 as taken by the Chaldamiis, but in 
the parallel account of 2 K 25 nothing is said of laiiqistunds. 
If, however, the writers of Jer i k 7-*® and 2 Ch 
were under the infiuence of P, they would have spoken of one 
lampsUiiid, such as obtains in P s tai)ernaclo, and not of ten. 
There must have been some ground for the tradition of the ten 
lampstands. Probably these did exist—but brazen, not golden 
ones—in Solomon's temple, or they were added soon after, for 
there must have been some w'ay of lighting the Interior of the 
house. They would be kept burning day and night, as house 
lamps In the East are at the present day.* They might have 
been fixed upon pedestals,—the Eastern fashion,—but most 
likely they w'ere set on the ten tables about which we read in 
2 Ch 4**.* Keil, however, maintains that these tables were for 
the shewhread ; but 2 Ch lju 201® seem to show that there was 
but one such table. 

Contents of the dUbtr .—After tlie building of the 
temple was completed, the ark\ was brouglit from 
the city of David at the south-east of the temple 
hill, and placed in the dMr^ which, using the later 
name, is explained as the Holy of Holies./* It 
was carried by the priests, though, according to 
the older history of 2 S 6^*, prie.sts were not con¬ 
sidered the only proper bearers of the ark. 

The ark is said to have contained nothing except the two 
tables of the Law,» In David's time end Solomon’s the ark 
seems to have been looked upon as involving in some way the 
Divine presence ,—08 a kind of nurnen praise ns. Stade, Benz., 
Nowack, and many others think that the ark hold originally a 
stone which was considered to represent Jehovah, and that It 
was at a time later than Solomon’s that it contained or was 
believed to contain the two tables of stone. 

In He 94 the pot of manna and Aaron’s rod are said to have 
been in the ark.f Nowhere else in tlie Bible is this said, though 
these articles are s^ken of« as being laid up before the ark 
of the tabernacle. The writer of Hebrews has on his side the 
common belief of the later Rabbis, 

Overshadowing the ark were two huge cheru¬ 
bim,p each being 10 cubits high, i.e. exactly half 
as high as the ceiling of the dibtr. These had two 
wings apiece, each being 6 cubits broad. These 
wings were outstretched, the outer ones touching 
the walls, the inner ones reaching to each other. 
The four wings of 5 cubits each were stretched 
from wall to wall, extending along the whole 
width of 20 (= 4x 5) cubits. The ark had its place 
under the two inner win/js. On the form and 
significance of these cherubim see Cherubim. 

• IK 030® renders the lost part of this verse, ‘And he made 
(not overlaid) an altar of cedar'; so LXX, Then., Benz. etc. 

/3 Der Temp. Saloin. 178 f. y Dor Temp. Salom. 1001. 

> Thus Kwald (Gesch. 111. 232), Thenius, Stade (ZATW iii. 
p. 108 ff.), Nowack, Benzinger. 

• Ezk 4122. 

C Not ‘candlesticks.' The Bible knows nothing of ‘candles' 
or of ‘candlesticks.' Render in all cases, in OT and in NT, 
‘lamps' and ' lampstands.' 

i» 2 Ch 4i«-a. 0 nni:o. 

I The light in the temple of Shiloh was kept burning during 
the night only (1 S S^). 

« ‘ He made also ten tables, and pl.aced them In the h^idl, 
five on the right side and five on the left.' 

X ["nK ‘ chest *; n;|J3 (an Eg^qitian word), meaning ‘ a hollow 
vessel/ is the word for Noah’s ark. 

1 K 8®. !• 1 K 82. { m(3titToe. 

• Ex 1682-84 26W, Nu 1710 , Dt 10». 

« See Ark. /* 1 K 628^98. 
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In 2 K 18^ it is recorded that Ilezokiah ‘removed the hig-h 
10(568, and brake the pillarH, and cut down the Aaherah ; and 
e brake in }>iece8 the brazen »eri»*nt that Moses had mode ; for 
unto those days tlie children of Israel did burn incense to It.' 
Where in the temple—if in it at all—this symbol of deity was 
kept wo hove no intimation. The brief notice is interesting, 
however, as showing to how late a time the Israelites wor> 
Bhip])ed Jehovah in tiie form of some material object. See art. 

NKliUHIlTAN. 

The court.a, — Keil and the older authorities 
generally hold that there was an outer temple 
courtas well as an inner one.v What can be 
said for tliis view is well said by Koil in Der 
Tempd Salmnos^ p. 11411*. So far, however, as the 
lii.story and desc5ription of Solomon’s temple are 
concerned, we know of but one temple court, the 
other courts mentioned not being temple courts 
at all. The epithet ‘inner,* when employed to 
designate the temple court, gets its meaning from 
the fact that it was surrounded by the greater 
court, and formed, indeed, a part of the latter.5 
This one court is called by the Chronicler the 
‘ court of the priests,* e but under the influence of 
later ideas and usages Ezekiel was the first to 
think of reserving a court for the priests, and in 
the later temples his conception was carried out. 
It was owing to stricter notions of holiness, and 
the belief in a more urgent need for Jehovah to be 
api>roached through His appointed ministers, that 
God’s house—the place where He dwelt—came to 
be safeguarded by a walled space into which priests 
alone could enter. Hub in Solomon’s day and for 
a long time afterward such conceptions were un¬ 
known. No need was therefore tliought to exist 
for more than one temple court. 

The greater court—of whicli the temple court 
formed a jiart—was surrounded by a wall made of 
three layers of hewn stone, and on the top of them 
a layer of cedar planks, the latter j»rol)ably gable- 
shaped, so that the water might fall to the 
ground.f Koil rj and others think the cedar planks 
stood upright, making a kind of railing. There 
was the same sort of wall around the temple court, 
as well as around the court below, in which the 
royal palace stood. 

No information is supplied about the extent of the court. 
Ezekiel's inner court was 100 cubits wjuare; 61 and Keil thinks 
the court in question had the same size. But it must be 
remembered that the court about which Keil is thinking was, 
like Ezekiel's, for the priests alone - the one and only court of 
Solomnn’8 tenqde was for the people as well as for Vne prieMs.t 
The Rabhis say that the temple court was 187 (iubits from east 
to west, and I3fi cubits from north to south. They get these 
figures, however, from the second temple, and moreover they, 
believed that the first temple, like the others, had an outer 
court. 

We arc left equally in the dark as to the form of the oourt. 
Judginh\ however, from other temples, we should expect it 
to be rectangular, if not a Sipiare. Ilirt and Onineisen say the 
front or east side of it formed a semicircle ; but this issiinply a 
gucHS. The fact that so little is said concerning the <X)urt shows 
how small was the importance attached to it at this early time. 

Gates of the court, —No court gates are named 
in the history of the building of the temple. It is 
natural to think that there was a gate on the south 
side, for it was on that side that the royal palace 
lay,x and the king would enter by that gate. It 
is possible that tlie people also had to enter the 
sacred enclosure through this southern gate. But 
it is probable tliat there were gates on the north 
and east also, as there were in Ezekiel’s temple.X 
We have evidence that for some time before the 
Exile there were gates. In Jer 38^^ we read of a 
‘ tliird entry into the house of Jehovah,’ and three 
keei)er8 of the threshold are referred to in Jer 52*^, 

m, The later term is /9 n^k'nn Ezk !()». 

vn'P'gJT! 1 K 636 712 ; but of. ZATW iii. p. 162f., and 
Benzingcr’s Commentary. 

JjSee above, p. 696^. 1 2 Ch 4® D'lnbn nyn. 

C 1 K 7i«. «f Der Temp, Sal. 116. $ Ezk 4(H7. 

i 2 K 12>®, Jer 85n*'- 86io show that laymen were allowed to 
enter the court of the pre-«xlllo temple. 

• See p. 696^. 


2 K 25'®. But these references are not conclusive 
08 to the court of Solomon’s temple. Moreover, 
we read of a northern gate, a which is probably 
identical with the ‘upper gate of the nouse of 
Jehovah,’the ‘upper gate of Benjamin,’^ and 
‘ the altar gate,* 5 —so called because to this the 
people brought their offerings. Assuming that the 
same gate is meant in all these T)a.ssages, we 
gather from 2 K 15“ that it was built by Jotham 
(B.C. 740-736); moreover, it is called a ‘ new gate.* e 
It could not therefore have been made in Solomon’s 
time, tliough it might have taken the place of a 
much older gate. In 1 Ch 9*® an eastern gate is 
named, and it is called ‘ the king’s gate,’ probably 
because the king used it either principally or ex¬ 
clusively.^ We nave supposed that Solomon would 
be more likely to enter through a south gate, about 
whicli, however, we know nothing certain. 

The floor of the court was paved ; at least it was 
so in Aliaz’ day (B.C. 730-728), for it was upon the 
pavement that he set the brazen sea after he had 
taken away its proper support.i; The Chronicler^ 
says it was paved from the very first. Ezekiel’s 
outer court was paved for 50 cubits all round the 
outer wall, except on the west; i and it is likely 
that his inner court was paved, for the other is 
called the lower pavement, implying the existence 
of a higher. According to Smend,g the whole of 
EzekieFs inner court was paved. 

Contents of the court. — The Altar of Burnt- 
offering. —We have in Kinfjs no account of the 
making of this altar, though its existence is implied 
in 1 K 8“, where it is called a ‘ brazen altar,^and 
in 2 K 16'®^*, where we read that king Ahaz 
ordered Urijah the priest to set aside the brazen 
altar that was in tno ‘forefront of the house’X 
in favour of a new altar, built according to an 
Assyrian model which the king saw at Damascus. 
In 2 Ch 4' it is said that Huram Abi, the temple 
artist, made an altar of brass, 20 cubits in both 
length and width, and 10 cubits high. Beyond 
the instructions thus given we know nothing 
authentic of this altar. Its being made of brass 
was contrary to the direction.s laid down in the 
Book of tlie Covenant,g and is probably due to 
contact with surrounding peoples. Keil v tries to 
save the character of Solomon by maintaining that 
the inside of the altar was made up of earth and 
unhewn stone, and that its outside was alone of 
bras.s,—brass plates, he says. But such an altar 
could hardly be called one of brass. 

Keil I reconstructs the altar according to what we know of 
the altar of the tabernacle. Most moefern authorities recon¬ 
struct it in accordance with what we know of Ezekiel’s altar.* 
But neither procedure is a safe one; certainly not the former, 
since the whole account of the tabernacle is conceived under 
the influence of late ideas and practices. Nor is it safe to 
argue from Ezekiel’s to Solomon’s altar of burnt-offering ; for, 
assuming that the prophet's conception was governed by what 
he had seen of the ore-exilio temple at Jerusalem, yet many 
changes are likely to nave been made between Solomon's time 
and that of the prophet. Some of these are known to us, and 
have already come under our notice. «■ 

The altar of the first temple stood probably at 
the spot where David erected an altar after the 
plague was stayed.p Indeed this altar might have 
been the very one that David raised, though 
2 Ch 4' is against this supposition, as is also the 
fact that the rest of the temple was new. 

The Brazen Sea. s—Between the house and the 
altar, but towards the south, was the Brazen Sea 
(called also ‘the Molten Sea’ and simply ‘the 
Sea’). See Ska (Brazen). 

The Lavers, r—On each side of the altar, at 

» Ezk 88 9®. ^ 2 K 1630. v Jer 20^ 

J Ezk 8®. • Jer 26 l 0 3616. \ Cf. Ezk 46l8t. 

»j 2 K len. ^ 2 Oh 73. ( Ezk 40l8. 

« On Ezk 4018. X 'i?. A* Ex 2034f.. 

I- Der Temp, Sal. p. 117 f. I f.c. 

• Ezk 43^3^17. » Cf. 1 K 1638, 2 K 1617. 

# 2 S 24l8ff-. f 1 K 733-28 | 2 Ch 43^8. r 1 K 737-«7. 
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the right and left wings of the temple, there were 
ten brazen stands on wheels, with brass basins 
set ujpon them (see the very elaborate article, 
with illustrations, entitled ‘ Die Kcsselwagen des 
salom. Tern pel,’ by Stade, in ZATW, 1901, p. 
145 ff.). They were filled with water, which was 
used for the purpose of washing the llesh that was 
to be offerea in sacrifice. Perliaps the water in 
them was obtained from the brazen sea. Or it 
may be that both the brazen sea and also the 
1 avers were supplied direct from the stream men¬ 
tioned in Ezk 47'. 

In 1 K (J| 2 Ch 4ii) we are told that Huram made also 
pot8,« shovels,/3 and basins,y but it is not stated where these 
were kept. 

Of any additional chambers in the court besides those around 
the house the Diblical accounts say nothing. There is no 
mention, for example, of chambers for sacrificing, for washing 
the sacrificial flesh, for storing the instruments used in sacri¬ 
ficing, etc. 

llobbinical writers say there were eight stone tables on the 
north of the altar of burnt-oITerlng, fastened to the pavement by 
twenty-four iron rings. Lund,? who follows Jewish authori¬ 
ties far too slavishly, gives details of these tables, depiending 
upon his Jewish guides. If, however, those tables obtained at 
aU, it was in the temple of Herod alone, with which Jewish 
writers were familiar, and from which far too freely and un¬ 
critically they drew conclusions concerning the temple of 
Solomon. 

Subse(fucnt history of Solomon* s temple ,,—Solomon 
did not intend the temple he built to be a rival to 
the already existing high places of the land, much 
less did he intend by his sanctuary to supplant the 
many others. For long after his time, as the genu¬ 
ine Kooks of Kings show, the bdmCdh or high places 
had the stamp of ^proval as much as the Jeru¬ 
salem sanctuary. The writings of the early pro¬ 
phets make this very clear. From Amos and 
Ilosea we see that the people of the Northern 
kingdom made pilgrimages to Keersheba in the 
south (Am 5®, cf. Hos 4'® (text as amended by 
Wellh., Now., etc.)), and that they worshipped there 
and at Dan, Bethel, and other places (Am i* 5® 

Hos 10‘®) without incurring blame, so far as con¬ 
cerned the locality of the sanctuaries. On the 
other hand, the inhabitants of Judah sacrificed at 
Gilgal as well as Jerusalem (Hos 4'®; but text dub., 
see Wcllh. acl loc.). The opposition to the hdmdth 
arose from the superstition and immorality asso¬ 
ciated with them, and the danger of worshipping 
the Canaanite deities to which they were origin¬ 
ally con8ecrate<1.6 Tt should be noted that the 
tern pie-worship of Jerusalem is as strongly repro¬ 
bated by Isaiah as worship at the hdmOth is by Amos 
and Hosea, and for a similar reason ; see Is 1, etc. 
Elijah was one of the first to set his face against 
these local cults; but the first to make any attempt 
to suppress them was Hezekiah (B.c. 729-629).^ 
But tlie high places continued to be recognized 
until about D.C. 621, when Josiah (B.c. 640-609) 
employed vigorous measures, and for the most part 
succeeded in stamping them oxit.rf More and more 
the temple became the centre of the nation’s life, 
religious and political, especially after the return 
from exile (see Smend, Alttest, Rcligionsgesch, 
216 f., 230 f., 315 f., 43811’., and especially his article 
in SK, 1884, p. 689 f.). 

In 2 Ch 20® mention is made of a ‘new court* 
belonging to the house of Jehovah before which 
JehosTiaphat stood; an outer court could hardly 
have existed at this time ; probably the Chronicler 
is influenced by the temple of his own day. 

We have already spoken of the following inci¬ 
dents connected with the temple: (1) the new 
gate made by Jotham;^ (2) the supplanting by 
king Ahaz of the altar of bumt-oirering,t and the 
removal by him of the brazen oxen on which the 

m Heading n’n'P for the obviously Inaccurate 

0 D’V’. y nipira 3 Book iv. ch. 17. 

• Dt i2«- 80. Nu 88»a, Ex 34 i 2 f.. C 2 K 18*- *». 

« 2 K 23iff. 0 2 K 15» B 2 Oh 278. i 2 K IfilO. 


brazen sea rested ; a (3) the taking away by Heze¬ 
kiah of the gold, etc., of the house.But worse 
than that of Ahaz or Hezekiah was the conduct of 
Manasseh, for lie caused altars to bo raised in the 
court to all the host of heaven, and an imago to be 
put in the house of Jehovah .7 Moreover, he 
erected abodes for hierodules, in which women 
wove tents for the Asherah, these tents to bo put up 
in the sanctuary.5 He had also horses, consecrated 
to the sun, kept in a part of the inner court.c 
Josiah purged the temple of these abominations,^' 
but unfortunately his life was cut short at Megiddo 
in the war with Egypt, about B.c. 609 .77 Twelve 
years later Jerusalem was attacked by the Chal- 
dieans umler their king, Nebuchadrezzar.^ In B.C, 
586 Jerusalem and its temple were burned to the 
ground, and whatever of value remained in the 
tcmplo was carried to Babylon.t Thus ended 
the first temple after an existence of over four 
centuries. 

ii. Ezekieus Temple. —Ezekiel’s programme 
for the new State and temple was suggested to 
him by the sights he had seen in the Holy City, 
and the events amidst which he moved. Hence 
the picture he drew of the temple that was to be 
is helpful in understanding what the temple was 
immetilately before its destruction. In a less de¬ 
gree, less than is generally supposed, it is an aid, 
too, in reconstructing the temple of Solomon. 

But Ezekiers temple obtains its chief significance 
from its relation to the future. The legi^ation set 
forth in the last 9 cliapters of Ezekiel represents 
an intervening stage in ritual and theological con¬ 
ceptions between the Deiiteronomic legislation and 
the Priestly. In Ezekiel’s ideal picture the temple 
and its priesthood stand in the very foreground. 
Some items in his programme couhl not be realized. 
For instance, the territory in which each of the 12 
tribes was to dwell is marked out, but the 12 
tribes did not return. Again, the temple buildings 
did not, and could not, occupy exactly a square of 
500 cubits each way. 

The description of Ezekiel’s temple is to be found 
in 40'-43'‘*^ and parts of the following chapters. 

The text is often very corrupt, and has to be conjecturally 
emended. Bottclier’s Proben alttest. Schri/terklUruny (1838) 
and Thenius' Com. on Kings are very serviceable in reconstruct¬ 
ing the text. The Commentaries of Smend and of Oornill are 
of the utmost value in the same direction : especially CornlU’e 
monumental work, which deals mainly with the text. One 
cannot but wish, however, that Corrull were less wedded to 
the text implied in the LXX. We ought not to omit noticing 
the Commentaries of Keil, Bertholet, and Kraetzschmar, all of 
which the present writer has found helpful, more particularly 
that of Bertholet. 

Hfivernick in his Commentary on Ezekiel haa 
called attention to the fact that in the account of 
Solomon’s temple it is the house—including 
nxid ddbir —which receives most attention ; out in 
the description of Ezekiel’s temple it is the external 
circumstances that stand out most prominently, 
such as the courts with cells and doors, the guard¬ 
rooms, chambers, ornaments, dresses, and the like. 
The house is but slightly touclied upon. This may 
be owing to the fact that in both tenij^es the house 
was in ^1 essentials identical: the diHerences and 
additions were in the external parts, 

1 . General Arrangement.— Solomon’s temple 
was but one part of the comjdex of royal buildings 
on the eastern hill. It was enclosed in the ^cat 
court, as were the royal palace, the house inhabited 
by his Egyptian wife, and other erections. In this 
temple court tlie people were in the habit of gather¬ 
ing to otter sacrifices. Pric.sts and people mingled 
around the altar and in the immediate precincts of 
the house. In Ezekiel’s time no palace and no State 

* 2 K 1617. ^ 2 K y 2 K 214.5.7. 

a 2 K 237. I 2 K 23U. ; 2 K 28. 

D 2 K 2328. 0 2 K 242 ir.. < 2 K 26 B Jer 62. 
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buildings were needed. The space on which these 
had been built was now devoted, accordingly, to 
that outer court which is tlie grand feature of this 
new temple. Israel had sullered for want of proper 
reverence. God had not been worshipped with 
becoming respect. His house had been desecrated, 
the sacrifices profaned. Now the house was to bo 
shut off from secular buildings. In close proximity 
to it tlie priests alone were to be allowed ; it was 
only in tlie large outer court, which stood where pre¬ 
viously the royal buildings were, that the common 
people could gather. There was to be a new land 
separated to .Jehovah, and cut otf on the west by the 
sea, and on the cast by the rapid Jordan and its 


consequent freedom from practical restraints. The 
area it covered was a square 500 cubits a on each 
side. The proportion 2 :1 obtains largely. The 
gateways are 50 cubits long and 25 broad. The 
house with walls and chambers had a length of 
100 cubits and a breadth of 60. Between the house 
and the 3 inner gates was a square of 100 cubits 
c»ach side. A glance at the plan below will show 
the thoroughly symmetrical character of the whole. 
From square to sijuare is 50 cubits. 

The temple area was encompassed by a wall (g li i j) 
6 cubits high and of the same thickness./^ In the 
centre of tlie N., E. and S. walls there were gate- 
w'ays7(GGG). Just opposite to them, towards 


N 



seas, or rather lakes. But of that all-holy land the 
temple hill was to bo first secured as a kind of 
Uriimdh tt or first-fruits. An enclosetl land was to 
have its sanctuary enclosed—nay, doubly enclosed, 
the inner enclosure for the priests alone. It is no 
doubt this idea of the holiness of Jehovah and His 
house that prompted the prophet, in the spirit of 
Ids time and people, to appropriato the whole of the 
upper hill for nis temple, and to substitute the outer 
court for Solomon’s all-encompassing great court. 

A leading feature in Ezekiel’s temple is its 
vymmtiry : this is due to its ideal character, and its 

• of. Nu 161®^ 81«. 


the inside and exactly 100 cubits distant, there 
were three gates of the same construction leading 
into the inner court 7 (G^ G* G^). Within the pre¬ 
cincts of the inner court was the house, embracing 
l>oth hekCil or Holy Place and lUhir or Most Holy 
Place (11). In our more detailed description we 
shall follow'the order in which the angel showed 
the temple to the prophet in the vision. We 

« Ezk 42not ‘ reeds ’ as MT. The LXX has simply 600, but 
in v.u it has ‘cubits,’ which should be understood in v.i®, as the 
general n^eosurements and other passages show. 

/3 Ezk 40». V See below for full description. 

The plan is adapted from Benzinger's Ileb. Arch. 894. Ben- 
zinpr takes hit from Stade, Oe»ch, u. 61. The squares are due 
to Benzinger. 
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begin, therefore, at the eastern gate of the outer 
court. 

The first thing we encounter as wo approach the 
eastern gateway is the ascent by 7 steps a to the 
level of the outer court, which was higher than 
the ground outside. At the inner gate there was 
a corresponding flight of steps which conducted to 
the inner court, but here there were 8 steps ^ not 7. 
In a similar way an ascent of 10 steps had to be 
made before the house could be entered.-y The 
whole constituted thus three terraces, all which 
would yield a commanding view from the moun¬ 
tains and high ground around, and from the lowest 
court. 

Height of According to Ezk 418 the 10 etepi leading 

immediately to the houae were equal to an elevation of 6 cubita, 
i.€. each step was { of a cubit high. The other steps were 
probably of toe same height. 



FIG. 6,—AN OUTKR GATS. 


Having reached the topmost of the steps in front 
of the outer gateway, we enter the gateway itself, 
which, as is common in the East, has rooms on 
both sides, 5 though it has none above, such as 
are often found in Eastern countries, and, indeed, 
not seldom in Europe. First of all we enter the 
threshold e (T), an open space with a lengthy (E. 
to W.) of 6 cubits 77 and a breadth of 10 cubits.^ 

Passing beyond the threshold, we find right and 
left of 118 guard-rooms i in which the temple oflicers 
were stationed to keep order and to watch the 
house. A These were four-square, the side being 6 
cubits. Five cubits farther on there were two 
identical giiard-room.s, and the same distance yet 
farther to the west tliere were two more. There 
were thus six guard-rooms in all (Fig. Q^GOGGGG), 

No doors are mentioned as belonging to the guard- 
rooms, but it is probable that on the sides towards 
the outer court there were doors. On tlie inner 
side of each guard-room there was a ‘border* (ItV) 
or ‘ barrier *\ (Cornill, Bertholet, A. B. Davidson) 
(see Fig. 6 , mn), of one cubit tliickness. Tlie purjxise 
of this barrier was to enable the sentry to see along 
the whole length of the gateway without being 
jostled by the crowd that passed in and out. Of 
its form we are told nothing, but it was probably 
simply a straight stone wall, a cubit in thickness 
and o cubits across. Between the guard-rooms 

At Ezk 408, cf. 40M. 30. ^ 4081. y 40*3 418. 

>28 18*4; cf. Layard, Nin. and Bab. 67, and note. 

* no 408. 

C Length in Ezekiel ig greater dimension, breadth the smaller 
dimension. 

n t.e. the breadth of the outer wall, with which it ran 
parallel. 

0 Bertholet (see on 401L13) gives no good reason for making 
the breadth (Ezekiel’s length) other than 10 cubits. His mis¬ 
applied ingenuity arises from his acceptance of 40 ^ 1 which 
Bmend and Oomlll rightly reject. 

* M9 AY * little chamber*; BY * lodge,' * guard chamber.* 

* 1 K 14“. cf. 2 K 118. A Ezk 40ia. 
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there were ‘posts* (EV) or ‘wall fronts*a (A. B. 
Davidson) (Fig. G,JJJ J)t which from guard-room 
to guard-room were 6 cubits. There were four in 
all—two on each side. Their use was purely archi- 
tectiiral. At the west end of the guard-rooms 
there was a second threshold^ (T), the same in 
all respects as the other, but acting as tlireshoUl 
to one entering from the outer court, as the other 
did to one entering from the outside. 

We now enter the liorch (P), an empty space 8 
cubits long (E. to W.), c d, and 20 broad (N. to S .),7 
ki. The breadth of the gateway all along its 
length was 10 cubits, 5 except wliere the barriers 
occur: these occupying a cubit each side would 
reduce the distance between the guard-rooms 
from barrier to barrier (r/i m n n) to 8 cubits. 
The length of the gateway, leaving out the steps, 
which are not counted, was 50 cubits,e and it was 
wholly roofed, as may be gathered from the fact 
that guard-rooms aiuf intervening ‘ posts * required 
windows. Tlie length of the gateway is thus 
made up— 


Outer threshold (7’) ixb .0 cubits. 

8 guard-rooms (fr 6r t/).IS 

2 "posts* or ‘ wall fronts’(./^0 • • • »» 

Inner threshold (T') n 0 . . . . 0 ,, 

Porch (i^)cff.8 

‘Posts* or ‘ wall fronts’(.7 V') d e . . 2 ,, 

Total . . .60 cubits. 


Windows ,—According to Ezk 40^® there were 
windows in the guard-rooms, in the ‘posts* be¬ 
tween them, and in the porch. Those of the guard- 
rooms looked out into the court, and lighted at 
once the rooms themselves and also the adjoining 
gateway.The windows in the ‘ posts* extendea 
all through their thickness of 6 cubits. If these 
]>osts were solid walls, it must have been so, and 
not, as Davidson’s diagram 77 represents, a mere 
opening on the outside wall. On the nature and 
function of the windows see above. There must 
have been windows on the north and south of the 
porch, and probably the ‘ post * walls had them 
too. See Fig. 6 . The end ‘ posts* {d e) had palm 
trees engraved on them .0 

The north and south gates are said to have been 
exactly like the eastern gate, and so did not need 
separate description. 

Outer court. —For remarks on the function and 
significance of the outer court see above. And 

* 4010 ; LXX ulxifA.. 407. 

y The width of the porch (N. to 8.) is not given in the MT. In 
Ezk 4014, however, we read, ‘ He ma<le also j)osts of 00 cubits.’ 
Kliefoth, followed by Heng.,Keil, Schrikler (Lungo), I’errot and 
Chipiez—[see their resturationsl—and others defen<l the text as 
it stands. The two ' posts ’ at the end of the iK>rch were like 
church steeples—so says Kliefotit; and it was such gate pillars 
that suggested our church steeples, but the * i) 08 t 8 ’ in question 
formed no part of the sanctuary, as cliurch steeples usually do: 
unless, indeed, Kl. was thinking of the campanile or bell-tower 
churches, such as is to bo seen at Chichester, etc. It is far more 
sensible to emend the text with the aid of the LXX, and to 
read, 'And he measured the pmreh (changing 'Him to 

*ildm) 20 cubits’; i.e. In breadth—-the other measurements 
have been given : LhusSmend, Cornill, Davidson, and bertholet. 
This would leave 6 cubits for the two side wails, i.e. cubits 
apiece. The ‘ Jambs' or posts towards the outside (d «) are said 
to have hod a thickness of 2 cubits. 

> 4011*. 

• Ezk 4018. The statement in v.i 8 that the gateway wm 26 
cubits, though supported by the Versions, is in direct collision 
with V.I 8 , and must, with Smend and Cornill, be rejected as an 
interpolation. Bott., Hitz., Hiiv., and Kell retain, however, 
and explain thus: the whole gateway ("li’Y) consisted of a 
covered portion at each end, with an unroofed space in the 
middle. It is, they hold, the covered part that Is meant in 
V.I 8 . But if so, why is this not stated? Bertholet’s defence 
of the words requires a non-natural interpretation of the 
verse. 

(The • barrier* was probably a wall sufficiently low for the 
light to pass over it. There is nothing in the text oppoeed to 
There might have been windows in the barrier itself, this 
is likely if the barrier walls were high. 

1 Cow. p. 294. b Ezk »•». 
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for considerations showing that the first temple 
had but one court, see ‘ Court * under SOLOMOiPS 
Temple. The outer court was comparatively free 
from buildings. Besides the north, east, and 
south gates, it had 30 cells a ranged along its outer 
walls. 

The 80 cells (Pig. 6, 1. 2. 3, etc.) which went around the 
court were used for keeping utensils and provisions, and served 
also as residences for the priests./3 They were also used tor 
sacrificial feasts. The ancient high places had connected with 
them a festive chamber, where sacrificial meals were partaken 
ot,y 

We are not told the size of these cells, nor how they were 
distributed. A stone pavement extended from the outer wail 
to a distance corresponding to the gateways, i.e. 44 cubits, 
which with the width of the wall (6 cubits) made 50 cubits. 
The cells are said to have been ‘upon the pavement,* which 
seems to mean that they had the pavement for floor. But the 
preposition rendered * upon ’ means prevailingly ‘ to,’ J and the 
llebrew pennits the translation: 'the cells were attached to 
the pavement.’ i.e. they were placed at the termination of the 
pavement without being on it. But the analogy of other cells 
makes it practically certain that these were attached to the 
boundary wall. Taking this for granted, the prophet Is quite 
silent as to how they were arranged. 

Most authorities-^tade,< Benzinger,C Nowack*i (both the 
latter follow Stade closely), Davidson, Perrot and Ohipiez, Keil, 
etc.—place 10 cells on the north, east, and south sides, leaving 
the west side for the biiiyan 6 (Hg. 6, B). F'lve are supposed to 
be oil each side of the respective outer gates. This answers well 
to the symmetry so characteristic of Ezekiel’s temple. Orelli 
and Bertholet—the latter treads closely in the footsteps of his 
Basel colleague—allocate six of these cells to the west side, 3 on 
each side of the binydn (B). There are then 8 on each of the 
remainir^ 8 sides, 4 on one side of each gate and 4 on the 
other. 'The Miiydn occupying but a small part of the western 
wall, leaves room enough for 3 cells on each side of it. The 
words ‘chambers and a pavement' mode for the court round 
ahout,t support the plan of putting cells on each of the 4 
sides, unless, indeed, with Kliefotb and Cornill, we limit the 
words * round about ’ to the pavement. 

Opinions are divided also as to the way In which the cells 
stood in relation to one another. Kcils maintains that the 
cells on each side of the north, oast, and south gates were but 
rooms in one building, like the rooms of a house. He has there* 
fore on his plan but fl building for the 30 cells, 6 cells In each. 
But in that case we should nave expected to read of 6 build¬ 
ings, and not merely of 80 cells. Davidson separates the cells 
by an intervening space.A, Stade, Benz., Now., Orelli, Berth., 
and Perrot and Ohipiez join the cells, putting a mere wall 
between them ; and this is the likeliest view, for on Davidson's 
conception there would be a considerable waste of labour and 
materials in the extra walls required. 

Pavement. —The pavement already spoken of is 
called the ‘ lower pavement, V from which one would 
infer that the inner and upper court v was also 
paved. Smend concludes from 2 Ch 7* and Aris- 
teas’ letter that the whole of the inner court was 
paved. Cornill rejects the words as an interpola¬ 
tion, though on purely subjective grounds. 

Kitchens. —Tn each of the four corners of the 
outer court there was a kitchen in which the sacri¬ 
ficial meals were got readv,^ the size of each being 
40 cubits long by 30 broad. The * ministers of the 
house' 0 boiled in them what tlie people brought 
to be sacrificed. 

The Inner Court. —The inner court was for the 
priests alone ; and its being thus exclusively used, 
and there being more than one court at all, marks 
a new step in the relipon of Israel, As compared 
with the outer and larger court, tlie inner was 
crowded with building having to do with the 
temple service, particulars of which will be found 
below. From the external margin of the outer 
walls to the walls of the inner court there was a 
distance of 150 cubits. The entrance to the inner 

• For the guke of dlstinctnetM we use ‘cell’ for * guard- 

room’ for Kn, and 'chamber* for yj>y. Indian, Eg>T)tiaii, etc., 
temples, as is well known, contained also, within their courtn, 
dwelling for priests, besides kitchens, refectories, etc. See 
Beale's T}u\(lc to Archileoixire^ p. 84. 

/S Ezk lOiT-w 42ur-; of. 1 Oh O**, Ezr 10«, Neh 18«<^-, 

1 S 0»; cf. Jer 85* Sfiio. J Sp. 

I Qeach. ii. 61. ; Reb. Arch. ^ Heb. Arch, 

« F.zk 4Ha. < Ezk 4on 

» Com. p. 858, pi. 1. A C<nn. p. 290 ^ 4018 . 

» 4U‘<U. { 40iU !i4. 

• i.«. the subordinate officials; cf. Ezk 4410-14. 


court was by means of 3 gates opposite to the 3 
outer gates and of the same construction, only 
that the parts—threshold to porch—occurred in 
reverse order; the porch of the inner gate being 
next the steps, and not farthest away, as in the 
outer gate, etc. There were 8, not 7 steps between 
the two courts—a sign perhaps of the increased 
progress in holiness as compared with the passage 
from the outside to the first court. 

Sacrificial cell and tables about the porch of the 
inner Northern {or Eastern?) Gate. —On one side 
of the inner nortliera gateway, joining the porch, 
and with a passage into the porch, there was a 
cell, not further described as to structure, size, or 
position. Smend a represents it as on the south 
side of the porch, having the same length and a 
third of its breadth. This cell was used for washing 
the burnt-oflering8./8 

Kliefoth, Keil, and Schrbder (Lange) maintain that the sacri- 
flees were washed—the lost process they were put through 
before they were laid upon the altar—at each of the 8 inner 
gates. Inaeed Kliefoth goes so far as to say that there were 
two washing cells attached to each porch of the Inner gates, 
one on each side. But the slaughtering took place at one gate 
orily,y and it is practically certain that the woshi^ did too. 
'Gates' in v .88 ghould be read ‘gate* with the LXX and most 
authorities. 

Another debated and dcbateable question is—Which gate is 
meant at which this washing cell was situated? Ew., Hitz., 
Smend, Oom., and Berth, hold that it is the eastern, their 
principal grounds being, that ( 1 ) the eastern gate was the most 
sacred, that ( 2 ) the stream that supplied water for washing the 
sacrifices pass^ by the east end of the temple,d and that (3) at 
the N. ana S. gates there were other buildings i (i''ig. 6 , P P 'J. On 
the other hand, Bbttcher,C H&vemick, and David^n hold that 
the northern gate is meant,*) and for reasons which, to the 
present writer, appear conoluslve. Here are some of them ;— 
( 1 ) The prophet is already at the N. gate. Cornill gets rid of 
this ditflculty by his usual and often successful way of emend¬ 
ing the text. In the beginning of v .88 he Introduces a clause 
answering to the beginning of v.®* ' And he brought me to the 
door of the porch of the eastern gate.* But he has absolutely 
no external support for the change thus made. (*2) According 
to the regulations in Leviticus,the slaughtering of animals 
for sacrifice was to take place at the N. side of the altar in 
the case of burnt-, sin-, and tresposs-ofrcrlngs. No directions 
are given os to peace-offerings.i It is to be expected be¬ 
forehand that Ezekiel’s le^slatlon and that of the Priestly 
Code would tally. ( 8 ) 'The N. gate is called in 8 » the 'gate of 
the altar.’ Since it was to this gate that the people brought 
their offerings, it was the most frequented. The two EL gates 
were kept shut except on Sabbaths and new moons,« or on 
other special occasions when the prince desired to present 
freewlll-offering 8 .A The western nte was closed by buildings 
connected with the temple. In the pre-exilic temple the S. 
gate was joined to the palace court, which is partly true of the 
eastern gate as well. 

Passing into the inner N. cate, on both sides of 
the porch—which is first reached—we see 4 tables, 
2 on each side (T'), on which the burnt-, sin-, and 
trespass-offerings were slain; u or at least they 
were used in connexion ivith the. slaying of these 
sacrifices, as Keil and Davidson understand the 
words. The actual slaughtering took place prob¬ 
ably on 4 tables outside, the 4 inside tables neing 
used in that case for preparing the sacrifices for 
the altar. According to Lv 6^ V the above- 
named sacrifices had to be killed on the N. side of 
tlie altar. V If these tables were placed near the 
N. gate, this requirement of P would be met. 

'riiere were without the porch two tables on each 
Hide—4 in all (T); on these, as stated above, the 
actual slaughtering took place. ^ In addition to 
the 8 tables noticed above tliere were 4 of hewn 
stone, each with a length and breadth of one cubit 
and a half, having a neight of one cubit. Tliey 
had ledges running round the 4 top edges a hand- 


I Coin. p. 380. 


y 408». 
t Proben. 


A 


l3 Ezk 4088. 

i Ezk iflt; I 40^4 

„ 401W-87. $ 111 424. ». 88 625 78 I 4 I 8 . 

, 88 - a 18. • 461 ff*. 

/id. 4088. , See above. 

I 40^. Bottcher contends tbat these tables stood in the 
outer court, two at each of the angles formed by the steps and 
the gate front His reasoning turns chiefly on the meaning of 
rendered * side.* See Proben, etc. p. 880 f. But we have 
certainly to seek some spot In the inner court in which the 
angel and prophet now are. 
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breadth in width: those turned inwards. The 
instruments made use of in the bumt>offerings 
were kept on these stone tables.a 
Priest^ cells (P P').—Close to the N. imd S. 
inner gates there were 2 cells for the officiating 


inner gates there was a square, having 100 cubits 
to the side (a b o d). The altar (A) was probably 
in the centre, and therefore equally visible from all 
the inner gates, a The space between the aitai 
and the house was deemed specially sacred./) 



priests. The N. cell (P) was for the priests who 
saw to the house,7 its gates, sacrifices, etc. The 
other (P') was for the Zadokite priests who had 
charge of the altar. 

Between the house and the inner ends of the 

• 40«. /3 4044^. 

r la 44^31 the Levitee are said to have charge of the house. 


2. The House and its Measubemknts. 7 —The 
bouse and its appurtenances formed a square of 
100 cubits each way. The manner in which this is 
made up will be shown in summary after the 
several aetails have been considered. 

• Cf. 4813S^. S Esk £17, Mt 28». 

y Exk 404S-414. 
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Theporcha(P ),—The porch (Fig. 7) was 20 cubits 
from N. to S. {d c), and 11 cubits, or rather 12, 
from E. to W. {d f). The platform of the house 
was 6 cubits hifjher than the ordinary level of the 
inner court; this was reached by 10 steps. 7 Close 
to the * posts * or * wall fronts * of the porch were 
two pillars,^ the Boaz and Jachin of 1 K 7^* {B J), 

The Mkdl or Holy Place e (//).—The hikal wm 
40 cubits long (E. to W.) and 20 broad (N. to S.)— 
inside measurements. The posts of the entrance 
wall (i h) were 0 cubits thick. The door or entrance 
way into the hikd,l was 10 cubits (A A, i i). 

The dibtr] or Most Holy Place f (i), Fig. 7).— 
The d^bir was a cube of cubits each way. Its 
posts {op) were 2 cubits in thickness, this being 
the thickness of the wall (n 0) which extended 
from the N. and S. walls of the house to the door. 
This wall 97 {n 0 ) was 7 cubits wide, leaving 6 cubits 
for the door.^ 

Doors of Mkdl and dMr.i — Both Mkdl and 
dSbir had folding doors of the kind already de¬ 
scribed, ic It is not said that the d&hir of Solomon’s 
temple had such doors. The doors of the Mkdl 
were carved with cherubim and palm trees,X as 
the MkOl walls were./i The porch entrance {a-a : 
A-6)—we read of no door—was 14 cubits wide./i 
The door or entrance to the Mkdl was 10 cubits 
wide,i> that of the dtbir being 6.^ The entrances 
were therefore in the proportion 7 :5 :3 (14 :10 :6). 
It is singular, though probably only a coincidence, 
that the wall projections (= * siuepieces’) o had 
exactly opposite ratios, viz. 3 (z a): 5 (/A): 7 (n o). 

The side chamhers.T —On every side of the house 
except the east, Ezekiel’s teniple, like Solomon’s, 
Iiad side chambers. The MT gives the number 
of them as 33, and Smend displays much in¬ 
genuity in justifying the text, which in this con¬ 
nexion is by universal confession verv corrupt. In 
favour of tnere being 30 are the LJQC, Josephu8,p 
Bdttcher, Cornill, and most recent authorities, as 
also is the fact that there were 30 cells along 
the outer wall, not to add the greater symmetry 
of the round number. In Kings the number is 
not given. The chambers, arranged as in Solo¬ 
mon’s temple in 3 storeys, were on tlie 1st, 2nd, and 
3rd storeys respectively, 4, 0, and 6 cubits broad; 
in the lirst temple the figures were 6, 0, and 7. 
The 2nd and 3rd storeys rested upon rebatements, 
on which see p. 699**. Concerning the rebates in 
the temple wall, the ladders by which the upper 
storeys were reached, and the uses of the chambers, 
see above, p. 699*’. 

Ezekiel’s temple had doors(7? E')y one N., one S., 
by which admission to the chambers could be ob¬ 
tained. There was but one for the first temple, 
and it was situated at the south t (see Fig. 2, E). 
There was probably a ladder at each entrance; 
Ezekiel’s temple would thus have two ladders 
{SS')f Solomon’s temj)le one (Fig. 2, S). 

The nmnndh^r or * what was left* (EV).—On 
the outside of the chambers N. and S. there was 
an empty margin of 6 cubits {M), It was out 
of this munnddi that entrance was had to the 
chambers through the two doors {E E'), 


• d)im. 

/3 Thus the bXX; and the other measurements require 12. 
See Summary at p. 708*>. 
yE*k41« a4(H». See Boaz. 

• Alir.. ji 413f. 

41*. LXX correctly rXe rtu reodiiiif 

n’lDnjl instead of 313^] (‘ M»d the width ’). 

8A19. j 4iaa-M 


m Above, p. 700b, pig. 4. x 4ia« 41i7flf.. 
fiTliougn the ifebrew does not rive the width, it is supplied 
by the LxX of 41*^. Adding to this 14 cubits the two project¬ 
ing walls (ci h 0 ) we get 0 (>*2x8) -|-14» 20, the width of the 
porch (N. to 8.), which is a oonflnnation of the LXX. 

» 41 *. i 41 *. « 41 *. 

«- 4l*-u. p Ant. VIII. iii. 2. 

< I K 0*. V n|;^ Esk 4ia n. 


The gizrdhyO. or * separate place * (EV).—On ©very 
side except the E. there was a space of 20 cubits, 
called the gizrdh (Fig. 6, beef). This court ran 
round the whole house buildiugs, including the 
munndh^ on N. and S.; or it went round the raised 
platform on which these stood. Reckoning to¬ 
gether gizrdh^ munndh^ chambers, and house, there 
was a breadth (N. to S.) of 100 cubits, which makes 
it highly probable that the gizrdh formed joar^ of 
the lypper platform, instead of merely enclosing 
it. The text/3 is silent as to any use to which 
the gizrdh was put. Perhaps, like our cloisters, 
it was for the priests to exercise themselves in, 
and take fresh air when unable to get farther 
afield. 

The bittydn y or * building* (EV).—On the W. side 
of the house and adjoining the gizrdh there was a 
rectangular structure called, apparently, techni¬ 
cally binydn (Fig. 6, B), the inside measurements of 
which were 70 cubits from E. to W. and 90 from 
N. to S. It« encompassing wall was 6 cubits in 
thickness. Its W. limit reached to the western 
wall and joined it, as may be seen from the dimen¬ 
sions below:— 

Length of Wnyan (E. t.o W.) .... 70 cubits. 

2 w^ls of do. (£. and VV.) 2x5 . • . 10 ,, 

Oizrah .20 „ 

Total . , . 100 cubits. 

We know that the western side of the house was 
100 cubits from the outer wall, so that there could 
bo no space between the latter and the binydn. 

Thenius^ contends strongly that there was such an inter¬ 
vening space, and that behind the binydn there were gates 
through which wood and animals to be sacrifleed were brought 
into the temple area, and through which refuse of every kind 
was carried away. Klief. and Ivoil hold that the binydn was 
made for the purpose of receiving the offal of the sacrifices and 
the sweepings of the gates. Curry i says the carcase of the 
sin-offering was burnt at this building.^ 

It is very probable that by the binydn we are to understand 
the same as the »» of 2 K 23U (places in which horses 

and chariots were kept) and the of 1 Ch 26^® (a part of the 
temple west of the house, of which the priests had charge). 

In Kzk 411®* we read of the binydn and its ‘galleries’; for the 
last word we should certainly read, with Corn, and others, 

‘ wails.’This is confirmed by calculation. Adding 90 cubits, 
the N. to 8. dimension, to the widths of the two endosing wails 
(5+5=10), we get 100 cubits. Besides, in no other place do we 
read of there being galleries in the binydn. 

General measurements of the house .—The house 
and its belongings formed a square of 100 cubits a 
side,t as shown below— 


From E. to 1+. we have these details (see Fig. 7)— 


ab Porch wall, Ezk 40'1® .... 

(if Porch, 4 (H*. 

pc Wallof 411 .... 

kn Length of h^^kCcl, 41* .... 
nr Wall of ddblr, 41* ... , 

rs I^ength of 41^ . . . • 

Wollsof house (W.), 41® . 

1, 2, etc.. Side chambers, 41® . 

Wall of side chambers, 41* 

. 5 cubits. 

. 12 „ 

. 6 „ 

. 40 „ 

. 2 „ 

. 20 „ 

. 6 tf 

. 4 „ 

. 5 ,, 

Total 

. 100 cubits. 

This calculation proves that the munndh (Af) did not extend to 
the W. side. 

These are the dimensions from N. to S .— 

Breadth of house, Ezk 41* . . . .20 cubits. 

Side walls, 41®, 6+6 .12 „ 

Side chambers, 414, 4+4 . , , . 8 „ 

Walls of side chambers, 41®, 5+5 . . . 10 „ 

JfunndA, E. and W., 41®, 6+5 . . , 10 „ 

Qitrdh, K. and W., 411®, 20+20 . . . 40 „ 

Total 

. 100 cubits. 


• from nil Ezk 411 *-m 42l- lo-1*. 

/9 Ezk 411*. y 1 *^ 9 , lit. * building,' from * to build.* 
a See Das vorex. Jenit. und desssn Tempsl. Taf. Iii. fig. a. 

I Speaker's Comm. t Ezk 43*1. 

If AV ' suburbs,’ RV * precincts.* Both and art 
derived by Oesen. (Thes.) from Pers. farvfar, a summer-house, 
open on all sides to admit air. He considers the ‘parbar* of 
lOh 261* to have been an open porch adjoining the temple. 
In Rabbinical Hebrew (Misnna, etc.) parbar means temple 
court, and also suburbs of a city. See, further, art. Pakbak. 

6 nri'p for * 41i**‘*>, 
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Decoration of the inside of the house, —The walls a 
of htkal, dmr, and were wainscotted, as 

were also the closed windows ./9 The wall decora¬ 
tion was arranged in compartments or iields,7 in 
each of which a cherub and palm tree were en¬ 
graved, the cherub having faces of man and lion, 
one face looking upon the other .5 On the side walls 
of the porch, palm trees alone were carved. 

Wi7idow8.--lAit\Q is said about the windows of 
Ezekiel’s temple. Those of the gatewa.y,e the 

F orch,!’ and the house 77 are characterized as 
closed,’^ i,e, ‘latticed.’ In 1 K 6^ the windows 
of Solomon’s temple are further characterized as 
‘beamed.’ This second feature is probably under¬ 
stood of Ezekiel’s temple too. See more fully above 
<p. 700 *) on windows of Solomon’s temnle. 

Priests^ cells in the Inner Court,i —N. and S. of 
the gizrdh there were 4 rows of cells in which the 
priests ate the holy food and deposited their 
garments, two rows being on the N. and two 
on the S. First there was one abutting upon the 
gizrdh an<l lying along its whole length of 100 
cubits. Then came a parade or walk 10 cubits 
broad of the same length. Next to this, parallel 
to the gizrdh and the first row of cells, was a half 
row, siting at the west, the remaining space 


Contents of the house —In the Mkal of Ezekiel’s 
temple there was nothing except the cedar wood 
altar,a which was 2 cubits in both length and 
breadth j8 and 3 cubits high. It had raised 
corners,7 wrongly called horns 5 by the LXX, and 
is described as a ‘table (set) before Jehovah.’« 
The altar of burnt-ottering is also called the table 
of Jehovah.f It cannot be the altar of incense 
that is meant, for we find no such table mentioned 
earlier than P. No doubt we are to understand 
the altar-shaped table of shewbread (Fig. 7 , T), as in 
Solomon’s temple, this table occupying the same 
position in both temples. Of other tables or of 
lampstands not a word is written. Nor is anything 
said about what tlie d&bir contained. This may, 
of course, be due to the brevity with which the 
house is treated ; but as a matter of fact we do not 
read of the ark after the destruction of Solomon’s 
temple. 77 

Ezekiel’s altar is much more elaborate than that 
of Solomon’s temple, and owing to the large num¬ 
ber of technical terms 0 and other difficulties it is 
harder to reconstruct. 

The altar was in form as if made up of four 
square blocks of stone, the lowest being the largest, 
the next being smaller to the extent of one onbit 


a Of 



being taken up hy a wall. The chambers had 
3 storeys, but no pillars supporting them, as the 
30 cells of the outer court had. Tlie cells on the 
upper storey were narrower than the two below, 
so that in the direction of the house there was a 
balcony, or rather corridor. The entrance to the 
eells was at the E. end, and was apparently on 
lower ground than that on which the cells were.ic 
Bertholet concludes from this that the entrance 
was thus on the outer court level. 

The MX does not say anything as to the number of cells there 
were, but the LXX gives the number as 30 In Its best copies 
(A, etc.): <.c. 16 N. and the same number S., 10 in each full row 
and 6 in each half row. The total would, according to this, be 
Identical with the cells along the outer wall. 


• ».«. the walls enclosing the openings rendered ' openings.* 
These walls were themselves covered with beams; cf. 

1 K S*: it was on these beams that the wood-carving was done. 
Berth., on account of the difficulty of understanding how 
windows could be covered with wood, rejects this clause; yet 
it is found In all the MSS and versions. 

/3 * Galleries * of MT must go —so LXX, OomlU, Davidson. 
Other changes are necessary in 41i6. 
y nh7|p; cf. Neh u. The LXX omits the word. 

) Not four faces, like the cherubim of ch. 1. More than two 
la<^es could not be represented on a Hat surface. 

I Ezk 40i«. C 4lM. f, 41W. 

6 OnHplC. i 4110 421-19. » Esk 420. 


each side, the third and fourth having a superficial 
area less than the block below also of one cubit 
each side. There was thus a ledge or margin k of 
one cubit in width at the basis of the three upper 
blocks (Fig. H dd\ e e\ g g'). On the outer half of 
the lowest marjjin there was an upright parapet X 
{g hy g' h)y forming a kind of channel into which, 
according to tradition, the sacrificial blood flowed, 
whence it was conducted bv a subterranean passage 
to the Wady Kidron./i* The altar was not made of 
solid stone; its interior was of earth,s but this 
was covered with stones, just as the altar of 
Solomon’s temple had a covering of brass. The 

«4in. 

breftdth is not given In MT, but it is supplied by the 

y n'ly^p. a I 41». 

C Ezk 4139. „ See A&k. $ 31, ^3J, 'nUL* 

I Ezk 48 l 8 ir.. 

M p'o- The majority of oommentaton follow the Targum, 
and make this word stand for ' basement,* 34 being really the 
word used for this. Thus Oesen. (Thss,), HUr., Kail, Com., 
Orelli, Bertholet, and Kraetsschmar. The view favoorad in the 
text above is defended by Villalpando <tl608) and other older 
commentators, and by Smend (see bis XucAiel, where the eifu* 
ments are givenX 

^ M Foma UL 1. » Bz 
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idtar had, however, the appearance of three blocks 
of solid stone, with three successive terraces, the 
lowest of them being bound by a parapet half a 
cubit wide. The uppermost surface was a square 
of 12 cubits each way ; and as on this the sacrifices 
were offered, it is called, by way of pre eminence, 
tht altar,o. 

Keil and Oornill maintain that the altar proper waa a cube 
of 12 cubits a side, the rest of the structure (all except bb‘kk) 
being added for use or ornament, but forming no part of the 
al^; but In the text the word * altar* is used of the entire 
structure and this larger sense is defended by Kliefoth, Ewald, 
Smend, A. B. Davidson, and Bertholet. 

The 'drVely or altar-hearth had four horns {ba, 
b'a')t each a cubit high, rising out of its four 
comers, d The uppermost surface was, as stated, 
a square of 12 cubits on each side. The highest 
block {A) had a thickness of 4 cubits. The area 
of the next block (B) was a square of 2 cubits 
more on each side; that is, it was 14 cubits a side, 
and it had a thickness of 4 cubits. The third 
block from the top (O) had for its surface a square 
of 16 cubits on each side, and a thickness of 2 
cubits. The lowest block, the back or base,e had 
for its upper surface a square of 18 culuts a side, 
and a thiclkness of one cuoit. TJie lieight of the 
upper surface of the whole was 12 cubits, as is 
seen from tiie following details 

Basemf^nt (3|).1 cubit. 


the temple had been destroyed, Sheshbazzara wa» 
sent by Cyrus, king of Persia, to be governor of 
Judasa. He receive permission to take with him 
his leading fellow-countrymen from Babylon, to 
restore their Jewish religion and rebuild the 
temple./3 Sheshbazzar was accompanied by his 
nephew Zerubbabel and Joshua the hich priest, 
representing respectively the royal and priestly 
lines. Cyrus not only gave orders that the temple 
should be re-erectod, but he gave Sheshbazzar power 
to carry with him the sacred vessels taken by 
Nebuchadnezzar from the temple, and imposed a 
tax upon the provinces west of the Euphrates to 
meet the expenses of the return of the Jews to 
their own country .7 Phoenicia and Tyre were to 
supply the wood from Lebanon, and to send it on 
raits to Joppa. 5 Whether all the instructions 
given by the Persian king were carried out we 
have no means of knowing. 

Seven months after the Ketura, the altar of burnt- 
offering waa erected,e probably upon the same site 
as the old one. The building of the house was 
slower work, but a collection was made to meet 
the needful outlay.^* In the 2 nd month of the 
2nd year after the Return, the foundation-stone 
was laid.?; Then there was a pause in the work 
owing to the opposition of the mixed population of 
Samaria,^ who, as not being pure Isramites, were 
not allowed to share in tlie rebuilding of the 
temple, t 


Lower block (n"Jiy)C.2 cubit*. 1 

' ' There is no confirmation of the statement x that the people 

of Samaria intrigued with the Persian king to authoritatively 
stop the work. According to llaggai and Zechariah, it was the 
indifference of the people that was at the root of the delav. 
See especially Zee 1-8, where the various difficulties are met m 
Total . . .12 cubits. I the successive visions. 


Higher block f 
Block of altar hearth (Vk"n*) . 
Horns. 


4 „ 

1 cubit. 


The proportion of height and (assumed) basement Is |(«||),*» 
a favourite ratio with Ezekiel. Note further that the height is 
identiool with the altar surface: thus we get a cube iak:a’ kf). 
In the calculation of height the horns are included. In fact 
the horns seem to have been an essential part, nay the most 
sacred part, of the a1tar.fi On them the blood was sprinkled ; 
and to them fugitives came, feeling safe if they had hold of 
them. In early times the altar possessed no horns.^ 8tade,» 
Nowack,x and others regard tiie horns as a survival of the bull 
image of Jehovah worshipped in the N. kingdom, which waa 
also a representation of aeltles worshipped by the Egyptians, 
Oanaanites, and Phosniclans. The holy stone or altar, it has 
been said, was in early times covered bv the skin of the animal 
sacrificed, tiie skin of the bull having the horns attached. But 
why, in that cose, was not the altar constructed with ftco horns, 
the number on one skin, instead of double that Clumber? Villal- 
nandoA. thought the horns trophies of the animals sacrificed to 
uod. Spencer M inclines to the opinion that the horns were 
expressive of dignity, the horn being a decoration worn by 
distinguished persons. 

iii. Zerudbabkvs TBMPLE.-T\m temnleerected 
by the Jowb who returned from exile is caUed Zerub- 
babel’s, because he was the leader in promoting its 
erection, supporting Haggai and Zechariah in tlieir 
endeavours to urge the people to build when the 
latter were inclined to relax. He was grandson of 
Jehoiachin and probably nephew of Sheshbazzar.v 
In the spring of B.C. 637, forty-nine years after 

• • loT the proper writing of the word see 

SBOT, notes on Isaiah 29l (Cheyne), and on Ezekiel 48iB^oyX 
It is probable that the word is not compound, the ending being 
a mere noun suffix as In and So Cheyne and 

Kraetzschmar, following Ewald (see Comm, and Gram. § 103 ( 7 ). 
The word simply means In that case ' burning place,* from 
‘ to burn.* 

/3 See Ezk 43i2»ir.. y So Cheyne would read it. 

3 V.15. , 33. 

C EV • settle *; the Heb. word means elsewhere court or 
enclosure^ from a Semitic root meaning to press in, to en¬ 
close. Perhaps the word stands in Ezk 431^ strictly for the 
surrounding ledge of one cubit width; then for the square 
block above it. 

n Ezk 4043 4138. e Of, Am 3J4. 

I Ex 2036 (Book of Oov.); of. Stade, Geech. i. 468 ; Now. Heb, 
Areh. ii. 18. 

m hoe. eit. X On Ezekiel^ ii. 893. 

/U De Legibua, U. 677 (ed. Tiib. 1732). 

«Oalled Sanabaeear by the beet Greek authorltlee. 


Nothing further was done until B.C. 620, the 
2nd year of the reign of Darius Hystospis. Shesh- 
bazz’ar was nrobably dead now, and tlie lead was 
taken up by nis nepiiew and successor Zerubbabel, 
aided by the high priest Joshua. Much of the 
new zeal was owing to the earnest pleadings of the 
new prophets named. Recommenced in B.C. 520, \ 
the temple was completed in B.C. 5l6.At 

Sources of information as to ZeruhhaheVs Temple, 
—These are very meagre; indeed we have hardly 
anything which for certain applies to the temple 
as it WSU 9 at or soon after the Exile. There are 
scattered notices in Ezra and Nehemiah. Heca- 
tceus of Abdera, con tern jjorary and friend of 
Alexander the Great, is said by Josephus v to 
have written a book concerning tne Jews, and he 
quotes parts of it referring to the temple. It is 
by no means certain that Hecateeus wrote the 
bwk in question; nevertheless, the quotations 
made W Josephus are interesting and of value. 
The OT Apocrypha also has important allusions ; 
especially is this true of the Books of Maccabees. 
But it is hard to say how far the statements are 
true of the temple completed in B.C. 616. Josephus 
is too much controlled by the temple as he saw 
it, to be a reliable guide concerning the earlier 
temples. 

It is probable that the temple building occupied 
the same site as the earlier temple. Hecatseus 
says it was a ‘great house.* Gyms gave instruc¬ 
tions that it was to be 60 cubits nigh and 60 cubits 
broad.^ Probably this means that they were to 
build it as large as they liked—as large, if they 

« Not the same as Zerubbabel, as Is often held; see Oornill, 
Uistory of People of lerart, Chicago, 1898, p. 161 f.; Cheyne^ 
JHL p. 6; and of. SfiKSiiHA/./.AR and Zsrubbabiii. 

5 2 Cn seas, Ezr I*®'- ei***-. y Ezr iw. 6i4f. ee. 

3 Ezr 87. I Ezr Siv. 

C Ezr 2«<r., Neh TTW , cf. Ezr 1«. e Ezr 8^. 

8 See Samaritans. < Ezr 4iff- 

M Ezr 46-3*. See Schrader on this section in SK, 1867, 367 ff. 

X Ezr 61*7.. fd, Ezr 616. 

? 0 . Apion. 1. 22. { fisr 66. 
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would, as, say, some well-known temple in Babylon. 
We are not told that it was actually built of these 
dimensions, nor is it likely that Solomon’s, which 
was 60 cubits lon^, 20 broad, and 30 high, should 
be so far exceeded by Zerubbabel’s. It is not 
needful to consider the 60 cubits* length as meaning 
height of porch,a and the breadth as appljdng to 
the chambers as well. 

It is inferred from £zr 8^3 and Hag 2^ that the second temple 
was greatly inferior to the first. But when these words were 
uttered, the temple was not finished; and the inferiority mav 
refer to the absence of the ark and other sacred vessels which 
were for ever lost after the destruction of the first temple. 
According to Bab. Talmud {Voma the second temple 
wanted five things which were in that of Solomon : (1) the ark, 
(2) the sacred fire. (3) the shekinah, (4) the Holy Spirit, (6) the 
17rim and Thummim. 

ffSkdl or Holy Place, —The MkaZ had within it 
one holy lampstand, one table of shewbread, one 
golden altar of incense, together with pouring 
vessels and spices ./3 There would seem to have 
been the two veils of which we read as being 
before the hJtkal {mdsdkh) and d&htr {pdrdketh) 
doors of the tabemacle.7 The fact that Anti- 
ochus Epiphanes is represented as plundering the 
gold, silver, etc., of the tom pie, 5 is no proof that 
the walls, doors, etc., were covered with gold, as 
the MT declares to have been the case with 
Solomon’s temple (see above, p. 700 f.), though 
Schurer seems to think it is.s 

DUbtr or Most Holy Place ,—The dShXr had a veil 
in front of it, as the Mkdl also had. There was 
nothing in the dlhir according to Jos. {BJ V. v. 6), 
except that according to the Mishna^ the stone of 
foundation t) stood where the ark used to be. Upon 
the Day of Atonement the priests used to put their j 
censers on this stone, Pndeaux, without a tittle 1 
of evidence, held that the ark was in the second 
temple. Tacitus applies the words ‘inania arcana’ 
to the adytum or (umr of the temple, t 

Courts ,—This temple had two courts,/f but the 
separation between them was not perhaps rigidly 
enforced, for when Alexander Jannseus was sacri¬ 
ficing on the altar during the Feast of Tabernacles 
the people pelted him with citrons, etc. To stop 
such conduct, he ran a wooden wall around the 
riests’ court. According to Ezr 6^, three rows of 
ewn stone and a top row of new wood were to go 
about the temple, viz. the inner court.X 

The inner court had in it an altar of burnt- 
offering made of unhewn .stone/ a— so conforming to 
the ancient law of Ex 20^, which Solomon’s did 
not. 

According to HecataBUB* it had the same dimensions os the 
first temple, viz, 20 cubits long by 20 cubits broad by 10 cubits 
high. TheMishnal speaks of a * 11*9 or laver as being in this 
court; and Sir 603 speaks of a * cistern ' as having been made by 
Simon the high priest. The Syriac leaves out ‘cistern’ alto¬ 
gether, and reinlers ‘ he dug a well.’ The allusions are far too 
uncertain to infer from them that there was a molten sea in 
the inner court of the second teniple.o 

There were cells in the outer court for storing 
furniture and for other purposes. In 1 Mac 4 *®- ^ 
priests* cells are named. ir Josephus makes mention 
of corridors with pillars.p The ‘ Miphkad gate ’ of 
Neh 3 ®' was probably one leading into the outer 

m, As Herod the Great; see Jos. xl.; Winer, HWJB*,!. ‘Tempel’; 
Kell, Bibl, Arch. i. 184 n. 

/3 1 Mao 138 449 fr.; Jos. Ant, ziv. iv. 4 ; of. Hecataaus as quoted 
op, Jos. 0 . Atnon. i. 22. 

y I Mao 481j see Vkiu J 1 Mao I®. 

i Biehm, HWB^ 1002a. C Yoma v. 2. 

n 7;^K. 6 1 Mac 1 “ 4M. < Ann, iii 9 . 

»1 Mao 4^-48 • of. Jos. Ant. xiv. xvL 2. 

X Of. 1 K 63« 719 . fMl Mac 447 . 

»In Job. BJ v. v. 6. i Midd, ill. 6. 

« Bar 8» 10®, Neh 1087^. 1244 issir. n ^7 in every case but 
Neh where we find its equivalent (S and i Interchang¬ 
ing. Ot T. W. Davies, Magic, Divination, and Demonology, p. 61). 
w wmewvfum LXX for n^ 7 - f Ant XL Iv. 7, xiv. vl. 2. 


I court on the western side (see Jerusalem, vol. ii. 
p. 593^). The ‘prison gate’ of Neh 12*® was most 
likely on the north side {ib.). In later times there 
was a bridge crossing the Tyropceon or Cheese¬ 
mongers’ valley from the modern Mount Zion to 
the temple hill. When Pompey besieged Jeru¬ 
salem, many Jews took refuge on the temple area 
and broke this bridge, that the Roman soldiers 
might be hindered from coming to them. Tiiis 
was probably where the remains of Wilson’s arch 
are now seen, though Kosen.a thinks the bridge 
was of Herod’s making. 

Later history of this temple, —Simon the high 
priest, son of Onias, repaired and fortified the 
temple; but the passage in which we have the 
information/!! is very obscure. 

In B.c. 168 Antiochus Epiphanes plundered, laid 
waste, and desecrated the temple.7 He placed an 
altar to Jupiter Olympius on the altar of burnt- 
offering. Ine brazen vessels taken away by him 
were given by him to sympathizing Jews at Antioch, 
and they were transferred to the local synagogue. 5 
Three years e later JuDAS Maccabalus recovered 
Jerusalem, cleansed and repaired the house, made 
a new altar, and also fresh vessels.^' The Feast of 
Dedication, still observed among Jews, commemor¬ 
ates the opening ceremony 01 the restored and 
cleansed temple. At this time Judas also adorned 
the front of the temple by hanging up 17 gilded 
crowns and shields, Q and he also fortified the 
enclosure by putting high walls around it.t These 
were razed to the ground by Antiochus Eupator,/^ 
but restored by Jonathan Maccabu5U8;X they were 
strengthened by Simon his brother./u Reference 
has already been made to the wall put around the 
inner court by Alexander Janneous. In B.c. 63 
Pompey conouerod Jerusalem, and after a long 
siege took the well - fortified temple hill. He 
entered the house, and even, in the face of loud 
protests, the dlbir itself ; but he did not touch the 
sacred vessels.i' Nino years later (b.c. 54) Crassus 
plundered the temple of its valuable things most 
mercilessly, taking away what was worth two 
millions of pounds in English money.$ Herod, 
afterwards called the Great, a descendant of the 
Maccabees, was made king of the Jews by decree 
of the Roman Senate. In B.c. 37 he stormed Jeni- 
salem,o and burned some of the temple walls, 
causing a goodly amount of blood to be shed. 
From other injury, however, he protected the 
temple. 

iv. IlERODS Temple. — The sources ,—The prin¬ 
cipal sources of information in regard to Herod’s 
temple are ; (1) Josephus, who in Ant. XV. xi. gives 
a full account of the outer court with its gates 
and rooms, and in BJ V. v. describes the inner 
court and also the house. Josephus was a priest, 
and was therefore familiar with the temple and 
its services from personal experience. He writes 
his history, however, from memory, and he is so 
full of admiration for the sacred enclosure that 
he falls into obvious exagjjeration when giving 
measurements. (2) The Mishnic tract Middoth 
preserves valuable Jewish traditions (see Eng. tr. 
in Barclay’s Talmud, reproduced in Fergusson’s 
Temples of the Jews, Appendix i. In Surenhusius’ 
Mishna [vol. vi.] there is a Lat. tr. of the text, as 
also the text and translation of Bartinora’s Com- 

• Haram 711., cf. p. 64. fi Sir 50Br* 

y 1 Mac l38r. 49 r. n? 488 , 2 Mac > Joa BJ vii. Hi. 8. 

«1 Mac 448ff-, 2 Mac 103 (two years, according to last passage), 

C ; of. Jn IQ!". See 1 Mac 403*« i57 (M) ; Jos. Ant. xi\ 

7 . 

f) Inside the porch. 8 1 Mac 4®7. 

1 1 Moo 48 ^ « 1 Mac 683. 

X 1 Mac 083 cf. with 6i, 2 Mac 12^ ; Jos. Ant. xin. v. 11. 

fA 1 Mac 1888 . p Jos. Ant. xiv. iv. A. 

I Jos. Ant. XIV. vii. 1 ; BJ t. viii. 8. 

• Jos. Ant, XIV. xvi. 2 f. 
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inent4iry). The Middoth is more modest in its 
dimensions than Josejihus, and nearer the truth; 
but it is also often inaccurate. Rabbi Hilders- 
heim’s Die Beschreibung des Herod. Tempel im 
Tractate Middot und bei FI. Joseph, states and 
examines the divergences between these authorities. 

(3) Maimonides in nprn i' (part vi.) collects many 
passages aliout the temple which are scattered 
through the Talmud. These relate especially to 
the priests, temple furniture, etc., and have been 
put into Latin by Ludwig Conmifegne. This tr. is 
to be met with in Ugolinus’ Thesaurus, vol. viii. 

(4) Dr. John Lightfoot’s work on 'The Temple, 
etc. (London, 1823), rests mainly upon Rabbinical 
sources, and is for that reason valuable. 

Was Herod's temple the second or the third f —It ii usual to 
Bpoftk of Herod’s temple as the third JeruRaloin temple. Modern 
JevvH, however, followed by many Christian w-ritcrs, refjard it 
as hiinply the second temple rebuilt and improved, and ho call 
it the second temple. Ghristiaiui are led to this conclusion, or 


got together all the material before the work of 
rebuilding was begun, and then pulled down and 
put up as gradually as could be done. Since only 
riests coiud enter the house and the inner court, 
e engaged a thousand of them to act as masons 
and carpenters in these parts. The building of 
the house was hastened on with great vigour, and 
was finished in a year and a half. Sun-ounding 
buildings took eight years, but the work went on, 
and was not ended until the time of the procurator 
Albinus (a.d. 62-64). The Jews (see Jn 2*^^) said the 
temple had been forty-six years in building, and 
in fact it w'as still in building then, and was to be 
for over thirty years more (but see E. A. Abbott 
in Class, liev. 1894, p. 89 ff.). The building is 
spoken of as exceedingly impressive in its grandeur. 
Its eastern front was covered with plates of gold, 
which threw back the rays of the rising sun, and 
formed an object of rare beauty for miles around. 
The stone of which it was built was white marble. 


I An tonia | North 

□ U t 
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at lea«t confirmed in it, by a consideration of 2«*» Mesgiani- 
cally interpreted, the temple erocted by Zcrnbbabel wag, thev 
•ay, to See the Mogsiah. But the poggoge is not Meggianic, and, 
if it were, the prediction contained in it ia made from the 
writor’i point of view. 

It was in tlie 18tli a year of his reign (B.C. 20-19) 
tliat Herod the Great set about the rebuilding 
of tlie temple. In his day there was among the 
Romans a great rage for restoring Greek cities 
and their temples, and Herod probably caught 
the prevailing spirit. Josephus reports {Ant. XV. 
xi.) the speech in which Herod announces his 
intention, and gives as Iiis reason a desire to 
promote the religious welfare of the nation; but 
the historian says the king’s real purpose was to 
raise for himself an everlasting memorial. The 
Jews were at first afraid that, if the king pulled 
down their temple, no other might be for a long 
time put up in its place. To allay this fear, Her^ 
m According to Jot. BJ i. zxi. 1, the 16th. 


and a large part of the side walls was covered with 
gold. 

The area of Herod’s temple is essentially that of 
the modem IJaram esh-Sherif, with the exception 
of the north end, at which, in Herod’s day, the 
fortress Antonia was situated, the temple court 
being to the south of it. The excavations made 
beneath the ^aram and its surrounding walls 
show that the lie of the ancient walls on the west, 
south, and east ^rees with those of the walls to be 
seen to-day (see Rosen. Das Haram, 4 flf.; Robinson’s 
BRP iii. 222 ff.). The house itself would be sure 
to be erected on the site of the one preceding it. 

For his temple Herod used double the space that 
was covered by Zerubbabel’s temple, a ana in order 
to obtain it he erected subterranean vaults in the 
south of the temple hill, and filled intervening 
spaces with stones and earth. The bounding lino 
was raised from 4 stadiato 6, the breadth remain 
• Jof. BJ I. xxi. 1. S Jot. Ant. XV. zi. 8. 
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Ing 1 stadium, the length (N. to S. ) being doubled.a 
The whole was surrounded by a high wall, covered 
with spikes,d the better to protect the place. | 
The temple, including its courts, occupied an area 
of 1 statuum according to Josephus, or 600 cubits 
according to the Talmud. Assuming the stadium 
to be about 600 English feet, and the cubit to be 
about 18 inches, there is a dilFerence of over 100 feet; 
but the numbers are round in each case, and the 
truth lies probably between them. Perhajjs, as 
Fergusson suggests, the Talmud copies the dimen¬ 
sions of Ezekiel’s temple : Fergusson’s ow dimen¬ 
sions, got by careful calculations, agree well with 
what Joseplius says, viz. 686 ft. E. to W., and 
610 ft. N. to S. ; see Temples of the Jews, p. 77 IT. 

Gates .—The principal entrance to the enclosure 
was on the western side. Middothy names one 
only on that side called * Kiponos,’ but Josephus 
has four. 5 Probably that named in Midd. is the 
principal one, as it led to the king’s palace and to 
the city. Two more to the south led to suburbs of 
the city, one coinciding probably with ‘ Barclay’s * 
gate, tlie other with ‘Warren’s.’ Remains of the 
fourth are to be seen perhaps to the south of 
* Wilson’s arch.’ Josephus c speaks of gates on the 
south, but he does not say how many there were. 
Midd. mentions the two Huldah gates, which are 
to be identified with the two gates buried in the 


middle of the three aisles was 46 ft. wide, the two 
side ones having a width of 30 ft. The inner 
portico was on higher ground than the two nearer 
the wall. The columns were so thick that three 
men with their hands stretched out could hardly 
clasp around one. On the east was what is calle<l 
Solomon’s Porch in the NT,o and is said by 
Jose{)hus to have survived from the time of 
Solomon.The east porticoes were, however, the 
work of llero<l, according to the best judges; but 
it is singular that Josephus should have believed 
any part of these porticoes to have been the work 
of Solomon, unless it was much older than Herod’s 
time. During the feasts the Roman soldiers used 
to walk on the roof of the porticoes in. order to see 
that order was kept. The whole of the outer 
court was paved with stones. There were for the 
lower officials pastuphoriay or chambers ranged 
along the outer walls, probably between the walls 
and the porticoes, unless, indeed, they were be¬ 
tween the double porticoes themselves. In close 
proximity to the west gate and the chambers was 
the Beth Din,d where the Sanuedrin met. 

In the older sources (Josephus and Middoth) 
the Holy Place is not the hekdl, as in the case 
of the previous Jerusalem temples, but the whole 
of the inner court, including the women’s court, 
as contrasted with the outer court, which was 



no. 10.— THB INNER COURT. 

1. Chambers. 2. Gate-rooms 8. Porticoes. 4. Women’s court. 6. Court of Israelites. 6. Prit8t«'court. 

7. Altar of burnt-offering. 8. Place for killing, etc., animals. 9. Temple porch. 10. Hikdl. 11. D&)tr. 


existing south wall of the ^aram—one west of the 
double gate, the other ea.st of the treble gate. 
Both these show Herodian workmanship. Through 
both these gates it was possible to ascend from the 
vaults below to the temple area. On the east, 
Middoth refers to one gate on which the palace 
of Shushan was carved. It has been commonly 
thought to have been the same as the modem 
Golden Gate, but the latter is undoubtedly a 
Byzantine structure. Josephus does not say any¬ 
thing of any east gate. He speaks quite incident¬ 
ally of one gate on the north; ^ Midd. rj calls it 
Tadi 6 (or Tari ?). 

The Outer Court .—This is commonly called the 
Gourt of the Gentiles, because Gentiles were allowed 
to enter it; but in neither Josephus nor in Midd. 
does it get that name. 

The walls of this court were surrounded on the 
inside by porticoes or cloisters. The north, west, 
and east sides had double porticoes, with two rows 
of white marble monolithic columns. The roofb 
were of carved cedar. On the south were the 
royal porticoes, the erroh which had 162 

columns, with Corinthian capitals. Those columns 
formed three aisles. The outermost row of columns 
were fastened into the wall of the enclosure. The 

« A/ V. V. 2. $BJ ly. lx. 12; see Pinnaclk. 

y 1. 8. 3 Ant. xv. xi. 6. 

I Loe. eit. 6k \BJ IL xix. 6, VL Iv. L 

m Loe. oit. $ no (or no ?). 


open to heathen, and could be u.sed for buying, 
selling, etc. 6 The inner court was a rectangle, 
which included in it the women’.s court (4), the 
men’s court or court of the Israelites (6), f the 
priests’ court (6), and the house which stood in 
the last (10, 11). The inner court was on higher 
ground than the outer, there being five steps from 
the one to the other. Between the wall of the 
inner court and the porticoes of the outer court 
there was a free space of 10 cubits, higher than 
the rest of the outer court, and reached by a 
(light of fourteen steps. This formed a terrace 
all round the inner court except the east, and was 
called the Ml (‘^'n). At the inner edge of this Ml 
there was a stone parapet called §6req (ai^ol.i; On 
this tablets were put with inscriptions warning 
non-Jews against passing beyond this boundary. 
One such was found in recent years by the French 
consul, Clermont-Ganneau, on which, in Greek, the 
following words occur : firjOiva dWoyevrj eloirope^effSat 
ivrbt ToO T€pl t 6 Upbv rpvipdKTov kclI TcpipbXov. 6s 6* 

iavrip atrios 6<TTai did t 6 i^aKoXovOeir Bdporov, 
i.e. * No stranger is to enter within the halustrade 


m Jn 1028, Ac 811 612. l8 Ant. xx. lx. 7 ; A/ V. v. 1 

yA/nr. lx. 2. 3 pi n'j. 

I Jn 2 i 8 ir. 

C Kell {Bib. Areh. L p. 190) exclude* the women's court from 
the Inner court. Now. (11. p. 78) Includes it, and rightly, becauM 
It stood on the higher platform of the courts of Israelites and 
priests and of the house. 

•I Joe. BJ V. r. 2 ; Midd. U. 8. 
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and emhankTYient round the sacred place. Whoever 
U caught will be answerable for his deaths which 
will ensue' Thi» illustrates Ac when St. 

Paul almost lost his life. The inner court was 
surrounded by a wall 40 cubits high on the out¬ 
side, and on the inside but 26, owing to the raised 
ground inside. From the lower ground to the 
higher there were five steps. 

Gates, —This wall had nine gates—four on the 
north, four on the south, and one on the east. 
The west had no gate at all. They had all of 
them folding doors, covered with gold and silver.a 
Of the four on the north side three were in the 
men’s court (6), and one in the women’s (4). Three 
of the north gates were called Nitzius, the Gate of 
Offering, and the Makad. On the south we read 
of the Flaming Gate, the Gate of Ottering, and the 
Water Gate. The last opened u^n the altar, and 
^pears to have been a continuation of the Huldah 
Gate. The gate on the east was much more costly 
than the rest, and it is probably the ‘ Gate Beauti¬ 
ful* of Ac 3*, and ‘Nicanor’s gate’ of the Mi8hna./9 
It was made of Corinthian brass. Between the 
women’s court and the men’s there was a gate 
larger than the others, led to by fifteen steps, at 
the top of which was the level of the men’s 
court. It was thickly overlaid with silver and 
gold. 

Buchler>' argues ably that this is the Nicanor gate of the 
Mishria. Muhl. i. 4, as all admit, states that; but it is argued 
by 8churcr,3 Uratz.i Spieas.C Nowack,»» and moat, that it is the 
gate on the east of the women's court that is meant by the 
al)Ove name, niichlcr admits that Josepiius is against him; 
but he charges the Jewish historian with inaccuracy, and calls 
the Talrnua to his aid in proving this. Biichler’s view is 
bound up with another position, which he also defends with 
ability,W viz,, that the wall of the inner court shut out the 
women's court altogether, as being part of the court of the 
Gentiles; the Nloanor gate being, then, that one at the east of 
the men’s court through which one passed into the inner 
gate, Koil also speaks of the inner court os being reached by a 
gate at the western end of the women’s courts But this is, as 
BUchler wlmlts, against the common view, which is supported 
by 8churer,j» and Nowack,x and the received text of Josephus. 

Nicanor’s gate—assuming the usual view—was 
66 cubits high and 40 broad, tho others that led 
out of the lower court being 30 high and 40 bro.ad. 
Round the walls of the court there ran porticoes 
with a single iiiazza, the roof of which rested on 
lofty and highly-finished pillars. These porticoe.s 
were less indeed, but not less beautiful, than the 
porticoes of the outer court. Between the gates 
there were cells for storing the various properties 
lielonpng to the temple: these are called by 
Josephus/i yaio<pv\dKia.v Concerning the special 
piirposes of these rooms see Now. op. rit. ii, 79 n. 2. 
There were upper rooms over the gateways, hence 
justifying Josephus’ description of them as tower- 
sha]>ed. The cells between the gates had also 
upper rooms ; hence we read of the upper room 
of Bet-Ahtinas.f Somewhere within the women’s 
court would be placed the thirteen boxes for re¬ 
ceiving contributions to tho tem^ile. At least one 
must have been in the women s court, else the 
widow (Lk 2F**) could not have put in her mite. 
See Treasury. According to Midd. ii. 5, there 
were four cells in the women’s court, but both 
SchUrer and Now. think this unlikely. 

The inner court was divided into an eastern 
part, into which women were admitted as well as 

• They were the gift of a Jew from Alexandria. 

S Midd. i. a y JQR, Oct. 1898. 

a Riehm’s HWB^ 1 CC 6 »>. i Monatsuch. 1876, 434. 

{ Dai Jeruiolein des Josephutf p. 76. 

«i Op. oil. ii. p. 78. 6 JQR, July 189.8. 

t Op. eif. L p. 100. But he is inoontristent, for iu the previous 
page (Eng. ed.) he says the inner court went around the 
women’s court, and he takes the view that Nicanor’s gate was 
on the east of the women’s oourt. 

a Rlehm, Ii WB « 1066b. X Op. eit. ii. 78. 

f* BJy.y. 2, vi. v. 2. f See Trbascrt. 

i Yoma I. 6; Tam. 1.1. 


men, and a larger western portion, which included 
the men’s court and the priests* court. The house 
and the altar were in the latter, and were sur¬ 
rounded by its rampart. Just as the whole 
inner court wsw separated from the outer, and 
within the inner the men’s was shut off from the 
women’s, so the remainder was subdivided into a 
larger part for priests only. The men’s court was 
11 cubits wide, and surrounded the priests* court 
on all four sides.a The Mishna, however, appears 
to reduce the space for men to 11 cubits on the 
east alone. The altar and all the arrangements 
for sacrificing, as well, of course, as the house 
itself, were in the priests’ court. 

The house. —The higher ground of the house 
was attained by means of twelve steps. The 
inside area was 60 cubits high and the same in 
length, by 20 cubits in breadth. There were, as 
in the other temples, two divisions—the Mkdl or 
Holy Place,which was 40 cubits long, and the 
dibit or Most Holy Place, which was 20 cubits 
long. This last was empty, and was entered by 
the high priest once a year, viz. on the Day of 
Atonement. The h^kdl or larger room had in it 
the following :—Table of 8 hewbread ,7 altar of 
incense, the seven-armed lampstand.J The altar 
stood in the middle, between the temple walls : to 
its north was the table, and the lampstand was on 
its south.e Only the otticiating priests were per¬ 
mitted to enter the hP.kdly to bring in the mcense 
morning and evening, to trim the lamp, which was 
done onco a day, and to supply the table with 
fresh shewbread, which was done every Sabbath. 

The porch was 100 cubits in both height and 
breadth, and 11 cubits deep. It stood, therefore, 
like a high wall in front of the house. Tlie 
breadth of the house, including its surrounding 
chambers, being 70 cubits,f the porch projected 1.5 
cubits on each sido.-r; There was an entrance to 
the porch 40 cubits high and 20 broad. There Avas, 
however, no door. Above tho entrance Herod 
placed a golden eagle, which as a Roman emblem 
was very distasteful to tho Jews; and during a 
turmoil, some time before the king’s death, it was 
destroyed. From the entrance of the jiorch the 
hikdl door, gilded like the court gates, could 
be easily seen. It was adorned with carvings of 
golden vines, with grapes, according to Josephus, 
as large as a man.<? Tacitus also speaks of this 
vine.* 

Veil. —In front of the h/.kdl door there hung a 
beautifully coloured Babylonian veil. The hekdl 
was shut of! by a veil or veils, but there was no 
wall, nor therefore any door, leading into the d^btr. 
According to the Mishna, k there were two veils 
between the Mkdl and the dlbivy with a cubit’s 
free space between them. The outer was loose on 
the south side, the inner being loose on the north. 
On the Day of Atonement the hi^^di priest entered 
the di^bir with his censer by passing to the south 
side .and getting behind the outer veil, until he 
reached the north of tho inner veil, where he was 
able to enter the dibit. In the NT this veil is 
spoken of in the singular, the two perhaps being 
looked upon as one.X The veil outside the door 
of the hekdt is never referred to in the NT. See 
Veil. 

Light. —No natural light came into the house 
from roof or side wall; it depended, for what light 
it had, uppn the lampstand. 

Chambers, —On all sides except the east, where 

« Job. BJ v. v. 6; cf. Ant. viii. III. 9, xui. xliL 6. 

Not called ‘ the Holy Place ’ in the iOurceB. 

y See SfiKWBRBAD, Tabli or. > See LAMreTAva. 

«Of. Ex 26^ 40'^a6. C See below. 

1 } ’Twenty, accordlnj; to Josephus. 

0 Josephus says 70 cubits high by 26 broad. 

< Ann. V. 6. ^ 

X See Mt 27W II Mk 16W I) Lk 23«. 
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the porch was, there were small chambers in 
which temple utensils were kept and priests re¬ 
sided. They were thirty - eight in number, and 
arranged in three storeys, in such a way that 
on the north there were five on each storey, 
making fifteen on that side: on the south there 
were luso five on each storey. On the west there 
were three on the lowest and three on the 
middle storey, two being on the top. The three 
storeys reached, together, the same height as the 
house. The main entrance was on the N.E. of 
the house, where a small door communicated 
directly from the porch with the nearest chamber. 
From this chamber there was a stairway leading 
to the upper and middle storeys. This stairway 
was erected at the N.E. corner; just opposite, on 
the S.E. corner, there was an arrangement for 
carrying off the water. Above the house proper 
there was an upper room 40 cubits high, and of 
the same ground area as the house itself. The 
entire building, including the intervening wall 
and the ceiling, attained a height of 100 cubits, 
i.e, exactly that of the porch. The upper room 
had on the south a door leading upon tne roof of 
the upper chambers on that side. By means of 
the stairs on the N.E. the top chambers could be 
reached. Passing round from N. W. to S. one came 
to the door leading into the top room of the house. 
In the floor of this upper room there were trap¬ 
doors, through which workmen were let down in 
boxes, that uiey might not be able to see any part 
of the house except where they were repairing. 

Including the side chambers, the house had a 
width of 70 cubits, which is thus made uj*-— 


1 . Wall of stairway.5 cubits. 

2 . Stairway.^ 

8 . Wall of chamber.^ »* 

4. Chamber itself.^ 

6 . Wall of house.b ,, 

6 . Space within thu house . , . 20 „ 

7. Wall of house.b 

8 . Chamber.b „ 

9. Its wall.»» 

10. Koom (or letting oil water . . . 3 ,, 

11. Wall behind.5 „ 

Total . . .70 cubits. 


Altar of burnt • offerincjf .—In the east of the 
priests’ court, immediately in front of the porch, 
was the altar of burnt-ulfering made of unhewn 
stone. It was larger than Solomon’s altar, it 
being, according to the Kabbis, 32 cubits in length 
and oreadth, and 10 cubits high. Josephus, how¬ 
ever, gives 15 cubits as length and as breadth. 
The length and breadth given above are for the 
base, for it rose in three sections, so that at the 
toji it formed a square of 24 cubits. According to 
liV 6®, fire was to be always burning on the altar. 
On the east of the altar there was a stairway of 
unhewn stone leading up to the altar : it was 32 
cubits long and 10 broad. Altar and steps were 
whitewashed twice in the year, viz. at Passover 
and Tabernacles.a In the S.W. corner of the altar 
there were two holes for receiving the sacrificial 
blood, which passed thence to a passage in the 
ground, by which it was conveyed to the Kidron. 
Close by there was a marbled opening, down which 
men went to cleanse the channel along which the 
blood ran to the Kidron. 

Between the altar and the house there was a 
space of 22 cubits, taken up largely by the twelve 
steps which led up to the porch. South of these 
steps there was a laver or wash-basin, in which 
priests washed their hands and feet. It was sup¬ 
plied through two pipes from the temple spring: 
these two pipes were increased to twelve at a later 
time by a certain ben Katin, who also made 
arrangements by which the water could be regu¬ 
larly renewed.^ 

• Midd, iii. 1-4 0 Ycma iii. 10. 


North (8) of the altar the sacrificial animals were 
slain, and to aid in this there were six rows of 
rings, four in each row, all fixed in the ground. 
The animals that had to be killed were attached 
first of all to these rings, and then despatched. 
Still farther north there were eight low pillars 
with boards on them, each board having three 
rows apiece of iron hooks from which the animals 
after death were snspended. The spot would look 
much like a butcher^s shop. By the side of these 
pillars there were eight marble tables on which 
the slain animals were flayed, washed, etc., ready 
for the altar.a 

Priests* Court. —No one except a priest was 
usually permitted to enter the priests’ court, 
which was regarded as more sacred than the 
men’s court. Yet lay Israelites were allowed 
admission when they had sacrifices to oiler, that 
they might, according to the ritual, lay their hands 
on the victim.jS As before stated, this court was 
bounded all round, and not merely on the east by 
the men’s court, which was 11 cubits broad. 

The temple police. — The charge of the sacred 
enclosure was in the hands of the priests and 
Levites. The head of police—the captain of the 
temple y —held so dignihed a position that he was 
ranked with the chief priests. The entire external 
arrangements of the temple were under his autho¬ 
rity. We read in Marks and Luke6 of ‘rulers of 
the temple,* who were subordinates of ‘ the captain.* 
The guardianship of the temple was entrusted 
mainly to Levites, but partly also to priests. By 
day they were to see that no one overstepped tlie 
boundary beyond which he had no right to go, 
e.g. Gentiles had to be kept out of the inner court, 
women out of the men’s, laymen out of the priests’, 
and non-officiating priests out of the house ; the 
cUbir to be entered but once a year, and even then 
by the high priest only. By night the gates were 
ail shut, and none were allowed within except 
priests and Levites, who were stationed at difler- 
ent points. Three places of the inner court were 

unrded by priests; at twenty-one positions Levites 

ept watch, especially at the various gates. Dar¬ 
ing the whole night the captain walked around to 
see that each was at liis post. If the guard did 
not immediately arise on the captain’s approach, 
the captain exclaimed, ‘Peace to you.’ If the 
guard were asleep the captain would strike him 
with a stick, and he had the right even to set fire to 
his clothes. Each day the guards were change<l, 
those who followed receiving the keys from their 
predecessors at mid-day.f The senior of the men 
in choTge kept the key of the court, in which tlie 
men were sentry, in a hole covered by a marble 
slab, to the unaer side of which was fastened a 
chain : the key was attached to this chain. 

When the time came to close the gates, the 
marble slab was lifted and the key t^en : the 
priests locked the inner court, replacing the key 
in the usual place. On the slab under which the 
key was, the guard in charge laid his clothes, and 
on them lay down to sleep.r? How many were at 
one time in charge of the enclosure we do not 
know, but according to Josephus 200 men were 
appointed for the gates alone. 

For the fate wbudi befell the temple in the last 
years of its existence, reference must be made to 
rhe histories of Josephus, Gratz, and others. See, 
especially, short but striking accounts in Cornill, 
History of the People of Israel,0 and Cheyne, 
JRL.i. Already, in the days of Archelaus, the 
courts of the temple became the scene of revolt and 

• Midd. HI. fi, V. 2; Tain. liL 6 ; Shek. vi. 4. 

0 Kelim 1. 8. y Ac 4i 6^^. 

) 632. I 849, 

Joe. e. Apion, U. 4 n Midd. 1. 9. 

Ohioeg^o, 1898. * New York end London, 1898. 
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bloody massacres.a During the last Jewish revolt 
the most horrid scenes were witnessed. In A.D. 70 
Roman soldiers were in possession of the fortress 
of Antonia, close to the enclosure. One of them, 
though contrary to the wish of Titus the emperor, 
threw a firebrand into the house itself, which took 
fire and burned to the ground. Thus perished the 
last of the Jerusalem temples. All of them were 
built by a people feeble politically, in art and in 
literature (except religious) despised; yet these 
temples are better known, and their records 
more fully preserved, than is the case with any 
other ancient temple, Egyptian, Assyrian, or 
Indian. 

Litkeaturb.—(A) Jewish Josephus, Ant, xv. 

xl., DJ V. V. ; of. Spioss, Der Teinpel tu Jerusalem nach Jose- 
1880; the MJuhnic tract. Middoth-j cf. Rabbi Hllderaheim, 
Vie Beschreibung des Herod's Tempel im Tractat Middot und 
hex Flavius Josephus (* Jahronhericht dee Rabbiner-Seminans fiir 
doa Orthodox Judenthum,’ Berlin, 1876-77). There is a good 
edition of Middoth (no Geraara bos been handed down) with 
Latin tr. and Com. by L’Empereur (Lugd. Bat. . . . 1680, small 
ito). Bee also Burenbusius'^ Mish'iia. Maimonides, In part vi. 
of his npin 1% gives the Rabbinical traditions regarding the 
temple, its furniture, priests, etc. This was put Into Latin by 
Ludwig Corani^griOj and Is found in vol. viii. of Ugolinus* 
Antiquitates Hebraioai. Monographs on the temple have been 
written in Hebrew by O. Altscnul (Amst. 1724) and others, but 
none of them are of much importance. 

(B) CHRlSTiAif Writings.—O t the older treatises by Christian 
writers the following are noteworthy ;—VillaIpando and Prado, 
in Fzech. 8 vols. 1606; Capellus, Sive Triplex Templi 

Delinatio fAinst. 1648; also included in the Introd. to the 
London Polyglot); Lainy, ds Tdbertiaculo Foederis^ de Sancta 
Civitate JeruscUem et de Templo eius (Paris, 1720); Llghtfoot 
(Dr. John), Descr. Templi Uitros. (Eng. In vol. lx. of Pitman’s 
edition of his works in English; also published separately, 
Lond. 1826),-~Lightfoot uses the Rabbinical material, but deals 
mainly with the temple of Herod; Lund. Die alien Jiid, 
UeUigthUmeft Hamb. 1606, bk. ii. (several other editions). 
For a detailed recital of the older literature see Winer, 
t. ’ Tempol,’ and Btthr, Der Tempel Salomo's, The following are 
the most important modern treatises: — Hirt, Der Tempel 
Salomo'St Berlin, 1809 (strong on the architectural side, but 
deficient In Biblical scholarship); J. Fr. von Moyer, Der 
Temp, Salom,t Berlin, 1830; Stieglitz, Oesch. der Bankunstt 
NUm. 1827, p. 127 ff., Beitrdge zur Ausbildung der Baukunst^ 
Leipz. 1884; Bkhr, Der Temp, Sal. 1848; Keil, Der Ternv. Sal.. 
Dorpat, 1839 (critical and constructive, valuable), Biblical 
Arckceology^ T. and T. Clark, 1. 16211.; IbDbinson, BHP (1841) 
1. 415 IT.; Q. Williams, The Holy City (184^, ii. 296 ff. ; Ferris* 
son. Essay on the Ancient Topography of Jerusalem^ 1847, The 
Holy Sepulchre and the Tomo^ 1865, The Temples of the Jews^ 
1875, art. ‘Temple’ in Smith’s DB (Forgusson's fanciful views 
as to the site of the temple, etc., have failed to win oon« 
viction except to a verj' limit<kl extent); Warren, The Temple 
and the Toinh^ 1880, TSBA vii. 800 ff. (in both he answers 
the arguments of Feigusson); T. H. Lewis, The Holy Places 
of Jerusalem^ 1880; Tn. lYiedrich, Tempel u. Palast Salom, 
etc., Innsb. 1887; O. Wolff, Der Tempel von Jerusalem und 
seine Maase^ 1887; Stodo, Oesch, i. 811 ff. (tbs author, an 
acknowledged Biblical scholar, waa aided by his colleague von 
Uitgen, professor of architecture); Perrotet Chlpiez, Le Tem^e 
de Sol.^ Paris, 1889, largo folio, with fine diagrams; History of 
Art in Sardinia, Jndcea, etc., London, 1890,1. 142ff.; Conrad 
Schick, Die StWshiitte der Tempel in Jems, und der Tempel- 
vlatz der jetz. Zeit, Ber. 1896 (by an architect; the scholar^ip 
IS weak, and proof references almost wholly wanting, though 
the constructions and plans are good). In addition to the older 
treatises on Biblical Archirology by Jahn (in English also), de 
Wotte (4th and last eiiition improved by Riibiger, 1864), Allioli, 
and Keil (cf. also B;>enoer, de Legibus, Dissertatio Sexta), note 
particularly the works by Benzlnger and Nowack, both issued 
In 1804, and based on the latest results. Nowa(;k'H work is the 
fuller, but Beiizinger’s the more compact and interesting. See 
also the Commentaries and other works refcrrcMl to in the course 
of this article. T. W. DAVIES. 

TEMPT, TEMPTATION.-The Heb. and Gr. 
words which are translated ‘ tempt ’ and ‘ tempta¬ 
tion ' in EV have a range of meaning which covers 
every form of testing or putting to the proof, 
whether of man by God or of (iod by man. 

The Hob. worrls rendered * tempt' in A V are—> 

1 . Eissdh, which signifies (1) to attempt to do a thing, as Dt 
4»4 (EV * assay ’); (2) to test or prove a thmg, such as a weapon, 
1 S 17*9 (EV * prove ’); but chiefly (3) to test a person : in AV 
translate ‘ tempt ’ of God’s testing Abraham, On 22i; else¬ 
where of men faithlessly and provokingly putting God to the 
proof, Ex 17a- 7. Nu 14aa. Dt 6 i«, Ps 78i8-«. wT 050 io6i4, u 7i». 


• Joe. Ant. XVII. ix. 8, x. 2. 


2. Bohan, eynon^ous in meaning with nisjtdh, but trans- 
lated ‘ tempt ’ in AY onlv Mai Si*, of tempting God. In Mai 81* 
and a few other places it is translated ‘ prove * in AV and BV ; 
but most frequently the Eng. rendering is ‘ try.' 

The only Ueb. word translated ‘temptation’ Is ma^^Sh 
(formed from above), used of the testing by Jehovah, 

through signs ana wonders, ot the heart of Pharaoh and the 
^yptlans, Dt 4*4 719 29*; and of the trial or testing of an 
innocent person, Job 9®* (EV ‘trial')—unless the word here 
comes from md^a^ and means despair, UVm ‘calamity.* The 
word is translated ‘temptation* also in Ps 95*, but there the 
lace Massah (so RV) seems to be intended, as in Ex 177, Dt 
iti 9 ^ 33*. See art. Massail 
T he Greek words translated ‘ tempt* are— 

1. which means (1) to attempt something, as Ac 

026 167 (EV ‘assay'); (2) to test a person, without evil intent, 
08 Jn 6*, Rev (8) to tempt to evil, as Mt 4i, 1 Co lOi*, Ja 
118 . 14. On this verb see Oremer, s.v. ; Hatch, Essays in 
Biblical Greek, 71 f.; Kennedy, Sources of NT Greek, 106 f. 
For the distinction between w. and itKUAdJim see Trench, NT 
Syn. 267 ff.; also Cremer, s. and Berry, s, 

The devil is called ‘the tempter’ (4 wn/>dZi») in Mt 4*, 1 'Th 8*. 

2. iwriiflwCa*, to put to the proof, or test, (a) God, Mt 4?, 
Lk 419 ; (5) Christ, Lk lO^*, 1 (;o 10»—all translated ‘ tempt ’ in 
EV, Amer. RV always ‘ try.* 

8. In Ja 11* »wupm.gT»( (only occurrence) is translated by the 
verb * tempt*—* God cannot oe tempted (literally, ‘ is untempt- 
able’) with evil,’ RVm ‘Is untried in evil.' 

The only Greek word translated ‘temptation’ is stupor 
which is the translation in the LXX of ma.^§dh everywhere 
except Dt 33* (IIi'<>«) and Job 9** (where a different readinj^ is 
followed). This word is used in NT for (1) a testing or proving, 
as 1 P 41^9 (EV ‘ trial'), He 8*, or that which tests or proves a 

S erson, as Gal 4i4; (2) enticement to sin, as Mt 6l*, Lk 4i* 81*, 
a 119, 1 Co 101*; and (3) of affliotion or calamity, due to perse¬ 
cution or other trial from without, as Lk 22**, Ac 201®, Ja 19, 

1 P 1*. On this word see Hatch, Essays, 71 f.; Mayor on Ja I®, 
and his Corn, 183 ff.; Hort on 1 P 1* ; Swete on Mk 14**. 

About 1611 the Eng. words * tempt * and ‘ tempta¬ 
tion * were used almost as widely as those Heb. 
and Gr. words, the only difference being that the 
verb had ceased to mean ‘ to attempt.* Examples 
(outside AV) of * tempt* in the sense of ‘test,* 
‘put to the proof,’ without evil intent, are Jn 6®, 
Wye. * But he said this thing, temptynge hym ; 
for he wiste what he was to do *; Dt 13* Tind. 

‘ For the Lorde thy God tempteth you, to woto 
whether ye love the Lord youre God with all youre 
hertes and with al youre soules *; Dt 8^ in Wilson’s 
Christian Dictionary (1611), ‘ tempting thee that 
hee might know what is in thy heart.* In the 
same sense is ‘ temptation * used in 1 F 4^® Ilhem. 

‘ Mj deerest, thinke it not strange in the fervour 
which is to you for a tentation, as though some 
new thing happened to you.* And in the allied 
sense of trial, s^iction, we find ‘ temptation * em¬ 
ployed by Tymme in Calvin's Genesis, p. 717, 

‘ But this also was a moste greevous temptation, 
to be banished from the promised lande, even unto 
death *; and p. 815, ‘ This was a verie sore tempta¬ 
tion, that holie Jacob, of whome the Lorde liad 
taken care, shoulde al moste he and his perish with 
hunger.* See also Driver on Dt 6^® and in Par. 
Psalt.f Gloss, i. under ‘Prove.* J. Hastings. 

TEN COMMANDMENTS.— See Decalogue. 

TENDER. —The adj. ‘ tender * is somewhat more 
restricted in use now than formerly. Probably 
under the influence of the Biblical ‘ tender mercies,* 
it has become mostly fi^rative, and is chiefly 
used in a good sense. We might still speak of 
diamonds as ‘ tender * with Maundeville (Travels, 
106, * Other diamonds men find in Arabia that be 
not so good, and they be more brown and more 
tender *); but we should not speak of wax so, as 
Wyclif does (Select Works, iii. 103, ‘The tendre 
wex maketh no preynte in the seel, hot the seel 
maketh a preynt in tendere wex ’). The meaning 
in AV is usually ‘ soft,* ‘ delicate,* used of children 
(Gn 33^*); gently nurtured youths (1 Ch 22* 29S 
Pr 4®), men (Dt 28*^, Is 47*), and women (Dt 28®*); 
also of herbs (Dt Job 33*^), plants (Is 63*), 
grass (2 S 23S Pr 27*®, Dn 4^®- *»), grapes (Ca 2^ “ 
7^*), branches (Mt 24“, Mk 18*®) in spring. In 
2 Ch 13* Rehoboam is called ‘tender hearted’ 
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LXX SeiXbs rj KapdLqit Vulg. corde pavido), 
a phrase which has now quite a ditferent meaning. 
The modem meaning is found in Eph 4*^ (cfJcrTXa-nc- 
¥os). In Gn 29” we read that * Leah was tender 
eyed * (n'isi ns*? ; LXX oi bi 6<l>da\fj.ol Aelat 
dadcpfUf Vulg. sed Lia lippia erat occulis)^ where 
the Heb. as well as the Eng. probably means that 
Leah’s eyes were weak (not ‘bleared* as Vulg.), 
and so, as Dillmann and others suggest, * without 
brightness or brilliancy of lustre.* See Leah. 
The Heb. word O’pcn rammim (in this sense always 
plu.) is translated occasionally in AV ‘tender 
mercies* (Ps 25< 40” 6P 69**» IV 79® IQ3* 119”- 
145‘*, Pr 12^®). The sing. ‘ tender mercy * occurs 
in NT, Lk 1^ (<rirXc£ 7 x*'a), Ja 6” ‘The Lord is 
very pitiful, and of tender mercy * {oIktIp/jluv, RV 
‘ merciful ’). 

The verb ‘ to tender * in the sense of ‘ care for * 
occurs in 2 Mac 4* ‘ Thus was he bold to call 
him a traitor, that had deserved well of the city, 
and tendered his own nation * {rbv Kr)d€fji6pa tu>v 
ofjLoedpQp), Cf. Cranmer, Works, i. 136, ‘ But to 
be plain what I tliink of the Bishop of Winchester, 
T cannot persuade with my self that he so much 
tendereth the king*s cause as he doth his own *; 
Latimer, Sermons, 96, ‘ How God tendreth and 
regardes the cause of the widdow and the poore.* 
The verb in this sense is a direct derivative from 
the adj. (which is from Lat. tener, through Fr. 
tendre), not the same as the verb to tender (fr. 
Lat. tendcre, through Fr. tendre), meaning to 
proffer, show. J. Hastings, 

TENT.—Snh (oT#foj, <tKr{vi\) is the word commonly 
u.sed for * tent’; AV often ‘ tabernacle,’ 11V always 
‘tent’ except Ps 6 P. |;):f’D((r/c77V7)) ‘liabitation,’ is usu¬ 
ally rendered ‘tabernacle,’ only once (Ca P) ‘tent.’ 
For distinction between and see art. 

Tabernacle, ‘booth* made by interweaving 
leaves and branches; once (2 S 11”) AV ‘tent^ 
(RV ‘booth,* LXX (TKyiv-f)) and AVm (IK 20”-*® 
KVm ‘hut’). According to the;Rabbis, a booth 
becomes a tent if a bit of cloth is spread over it to 
protect it from the sun, or stretched under the rrmf 
to prevent leaves and twigs from falling on the 
table {Succah i. 3). n^iip (Kd/xipos) from ‘to 

hollow out,’ is once in AV tr. ‘ tent* (Nu 25® RV 
‘ pavilion,* inarg. ‘ alcove ’; cf. Arab, kuhbah ‘ a 
large vaulted tent,* also ‘dome,* ‘vault,’ whence, 
with the art., through the Spanish, ‘alcove,* orig, 
a vaulted recess). From (TrapefipdWuj) ‘to en¬ 
camp,’ AV ‘ to abide in tents ^ (Nu 9^* **, Ezr 8**), 
comes ‘camp’ (LXX dreixf’frTos), tr. W AV 
‘tents* in Nu 13” etc.; in each case RV cor¬ 
rects. 

We may safely take the modem tent as closely 
resembling that of ancient times. No simpler 
dwelling can well be imagined. The tent-cover 
is rough, strong cloth of dark goats’ hair. It 
is commonly supported by nine poles arranged 
in rows of three ; the middle row lengthwise, is 
somewhat higher, measuring from 6 to 7 ft.: 
the roof therefore slopes to front and back. The 
cover is stretched, ana the tent held in position by 
means of lon^ cords fastened to the cloth, and 
attached to pins firmly driven into the CTound. 
A curtain of the same material, but rather lighter, 
is hung round the more exposed side of the tent, 
to shelter from sun and wind. A similar curtain, 
drawn across the middle, fixed on the tent-poles, 
divides the tent, the one end forming the men’s 
apartment, the other that of the women (nnq, cf. 
Arab, khidr). Very seldom, and that only in cases 
of considerable wemth, the women have a tent to 
themselves. 

The making, pitching, striking, packing, and 
unpacking of the tents is all women’s work. They 
spin the hair yam, twist the cords, and weave the 


cloth in long narrow strips, with very primitive 
appliances. To form roof or curtain, these strips 
are sewn together to the required breadth. The 
greatest care is taken with the roof. When it has 
been used for a little, and is somewhat shrunken^ 
it becomes quite waterproof, and will turn the 
heaviest rain. Sometimes cloth for the roof is 
bought by way of barter, from such villages as 
Khabab, in el-Lejd, or Judeideh, overlooking Merj 
A'ydn, which are famous for their hair manufac¬ 
tures. To excel in skilful driving home of tlie 
tent-pegs is an immemorial ambition among Arab 
women. 

The furniture of this ‘ house * or ‘ house of hair ’ 
{bait, bait shdr, or, less frequently, bait wabar) is 
extremely simple. In a few tents of the rich may 
be found cushions and mattresses covered with 
coloured silk ; but for the most part a couple of 
coarse straw mats serve the purposes of chairs and 
table by day, and bed by night. A circle of thin 
leather, about 2 ft. in diameter, drawn into a sort 
of bag by means of a thong passed through holes 
round the edge, contains the thin loaves baked in 
the desert, and is spread flat on the ground at meal¬ 
time. The lamp (anciently of clay) or lantern is 
now generally of tin, made by .Jewish travelling 
tinkers, from empty petroleum cans. Clay ware is 
too brittle to be of much use. Usually each tent 
has a metal plate, flat or convex, tor baking ; 
a few pots or pans for cooking, tlie food being 
eaten from the dish in which it is cooked ; perhaps 
a hand-mill; and if the owner make any pretensions 
to dignity, mortar and pestle; and the necessary 
utensils for roasting the beans and making collee. 
The fireplace may be a few stones set loosely to¬ 
gether, or a hole in the giound just at the edge of 
the tent. Goat-skins, half tanned, with the hair 
outward, are made into bags, which hold grain, 
water, butter-milk, and other liquids; and wlien 
swung on a tripod serve to churn butter. The 
butter is always melted at once, and is carried 
about in these skins. The saddles of horse and 
camel, with corresponding saddle-bags of rough 
hair cloth, complete the tent furniture. Most 
things are crow(led together in the women’s apart¬ 
ment ; that of the men is always free for the re¬ 
ception and entertainment of guests. 

When the tents are few in number, belonging to 
some small family or division, they are set in a 
circle ; the sheikIrs tent is that to the right of the 
entrance. In larger camps the order varies. One 
visited by the present writer contained upwards of 
160 tents, and from a distance resembled a town of 
black-roofed houses, arranged in irregular streets. 
The sheikh’s tent is distinguished from the others 
only by its greater size. It always faces the 
direction from which strangers are most likely to 
arrive. 

The black tents of the nomads have flitted 
shadow-like over Syrian field and Arabian steppe 
from the dawn of human history. The ancient 
fathers of the Hebrew race dwelt in tents (He 11® 
etc.). Their wealth consisted mainly in cattle. 
The tent, so easily portable, is by far the most 
convenient ‘house’ for the flock-master, who is 
ever on the move in search of fresh pasture. 
After the settlement in Palestine, those portions 
of the people who followed the herdsman’s life 
continued te dwell in tents, e,g, those east of the 
Jordan who held the grazing lands towards the 
desert. This old form of lite loft its impress in 
the language of later times, e,g, VDJ, where the 
root-idea is the pulling out of the tent-pegs. When 
the tent-life was long past, men still spoke of 
going home as going ‘ to their tents ’ (Jos 22^, 2 S 
2(F, 1 K 12”). The tent and its appurtenances play 
a considerable part in sacred imagery. Fleeting 
life is like the shepherd’s tent, here to-day, gone 
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to-morrow (Is 38”). When the cord gives way the 
tent collapses; hence the tent-cord as a figure of 
the thread of life (Job 4*^). The secure city is a 
tent whose pegs cannot be plucked up, nor its cords 
broken (Is 33^^^). Prosperous growth is pictured as 
a lengthening of the cords and a strengthening of 
the stakes (Is 64*). See also in NT 2 Co 6‘* S 2 P 
!«• Lk 16». 

On tent-making see, further, art. Hair, vol. ii. 
p. 285*, and Paul, vol. iii. p. 699*. 

W. Ewing. 

TEPHON (^ Tefpdiv ; Thopo ; Syr. Tephus). —One 
of the towns in Judma fortified by Baccnides (1 Mac 
9®®). Josephus gives the name as Tochoa (Tovod, 
Ant, xiii. 1 . 3), which is suggestive of Tekoa; out 
he always writes this place OeKtia, or 
Tephon was probabW an old Tappuah; but whether 
it was Tappuah 1 or 2, or Beth-tappuah, is uncertain. 
The occurrence of the name with Timnath and 
Pharathon suggests Tappuah 2. See Timnath. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TERAH (nin, Odppa and 6<£pa).—The father of 
Abraham, Nal^or, and Haran, Gn 11*^'**, 1 Ch 1**, 
Lk 3*^. Along with his three sons he is said to 
have migrated from Ur of the Chaldees to Harran, 
where he died. In Jos 24* it is said that he ‘ serveci 
(lay) other gods,* a statement which gave rise to 
some fanciful Jewish hagadd6th about Terafi as a 
maker of idols (see, e.g.^ nereshith rabbut § 17, and 
cf. Hk. of Jubilees, chs. 11. 12). The question 
whet her Torafi is to be taken as a personal name 
is involved in the same uncertainty as arises in con¬ 
nexion with the names of all the patriarchs (see art. 
Abraham, and esp. art. Jacob, vol, ii. p. 53311.). 
Knobel compares the name with TJuirrana^ south 
of Edessa. W. R. Smith makes Terah — * wild 

goat* as totem, comparing Syriac to which 

Frd. Delitzsch {Prolegom, 80) adds Assyr. turdhti 
with same meaning [but see ZD MG xl. [1886] 167 f. 
(where N5ld. points out not only that in the 

passage quoted is an error for the correct 
but also that the root is mu, of which in Heb. the 
K would not be readily elided); cf. Gray, HPN 
110]. Jensen {ZA vi. 70, cf. Hittiter, 15011;) thinks 
it may be the name of a god, comparing the first 
syllable of N. Syrian or llittite personal names, 
such as Tarhular, Tarhumazi^ etc. (cf. Moz, Gesch. 
d, Stadt Jiarrany 23). Any of these explanations 
appears preferable to that suggested in Riehm, 
hXVB^ 1478*’, that the name is to be accounted for 
because Terafi remained behind (late Heb. tdrah, 
Aram. tCrah)iiL Ijjarran, while Abraham journeyed 
farther. J. A. Selbie. 

TERAH ; B TdpaS, A Bdpad ).—One of the 
stations of the Israelites in the desert (Nu SS*’- *^). 
It comes between Taliath and Mithkah, and has 
not yet been identified. 

TERAPHIM (D'p'j^).—The word is plural accord¬ 
ing to its form. But its derivation, the purpose 
of that which it denoted, and the method of its 
use, still present many obscurities. Several of the 
older Jewish commentators derive the word from 
toreph, which means * foulness,* and esi)ecially 
pudendum; but, if this is correct, it is plausible to 
suppose that this word, expressive of oonteinjit, was 
substituted for and finally supjdanted the original 
name, in which cose that name is entirely lost (cf. a 
for Vy 5 ). Among the numerous later derivations 
tlie one which most deserves consideration is that 
suggested by Schwally {Leben narh dem Tode, p. 
36 n.), who connects the word with raphdhy a 
derivation which would brii^ it into contact with 
the rUph&'tm or ‘ shades * of w 14, 

Teraphim are generally supposed to have been 


household deities (cf. Gn 31^, IS but see 

Ezk 21*^). Hence it has for long been the habit 
to compare the reverence paid to them with that 
which was offered to the Lares and Penates ir 
Roman times. Further, almost every passage in 
which the word occurs in OT shows that their use 
was bound up with the practices of magic and 
soothsaying (cf. especially Ezk 21*^). The above 
passage in Samuel makes it also certain that the 
figures sometimes represented the human form. 
It is unknown whether these were alw^ays full life- 
size. Thus, on the one hand, the fact tnat Michal 
could deceive the messengers from her father by 
leading them to believe that the muflled teraphim 
which she had laid on the bed was the figure of 
her husband, makes it probable that some were 
so. And, on the other hand, the fact that Rachel 
(Gn 31*^) could hide those which she had stolen 
from Laban beneath her in the camel-litter, while 
her father searched the baggage for his lost pro¬ 
perty, is sufficient to prove tliat others were con¬ 
siderably smaller. Again, there is nothing in the 
incident with Michal to show conclusively whether 
such a figure represented the entire human form, 
or whether it was simply a head or at most a bust. 
Thus the suggestion oi some among the Jewish 
commentators (see Moore, Comm, on Judges, p. 382) 
is not devoid of probability, viz. that the teraphim, 
at least in the early perion, were mummied human 
heads, for which tne refinement of later centuries 
substituted more or less rude representations in 
wood or in the precious metals. One might then 
bring their use (of which among the Hebrews w e 
hear very little) into comparison with the customs 
of divination by means of such heads among the 
Hauranians (cf. Chwolsohn, Die Ssahier u. dcr 
Ssabismusy ii. pp. 19 ff., 150 If.). With great likeli¬ 
hood then do Stade {GVI i. p. 467) and Nowack 
{Heb. Archdol. ii. 23) consider that the teraphim 
came to represent the figures of ancestors, and make 
the consulting of them a kind of Manes oracle. 
This would further make it easy to understand 
how their use was common to the Israelites and 
the Aramwans (cf. Gn 35*-*), and how Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar is represented as resorting to this method 
of divination (Ezk 21**). And it would serve to 
explain, since they were used for oracular pur¬ 
poses, why in 2 K 23** they ore set alongside ‘ those 
who consult familiar spirits * and ‘ wizards.* The 
reverence paid them as household deities, and the 
fact that their use was common to ail the nations 
of the rcfrion, make it more natural that, though 
the teraphim were abolished by Josiah, they re¬ 
appear during the years of the Exile (Zee 10*). 
And if we recognize that they were used for such 
oracular purposes, and were not honoured wdth 
supreme worship, we can find it easier to under¬ 
stand how men who sincerely worshipped J** 
might not note the inconsistency of their pres¬ 
ence in their homes. See, further, art. Sooth¬ 
saying. 

It may be added that in Hos 3* and Jg 17® 
teraphim are mentioned along with the e^od, 
as though they were in some way connected with 
that. It was an old suggestion by Spencer {De 
legibus Hcbr. ritualibus, 1. lii. dies. 7, sec. 2), that 
the Urim were of the same nature as, and even¬ 
tually took the place of, the teraphim. The LXX 
at Hos 3* reads briXa for and this may 

imply that the translator found in the Heb. text 
onw. A. C. Welch. 

TEREBINTH does not occur at all in AV, and 
only thrice in RV, being substituted in Is 6^* for 
‘ tell tree,* in Hos 4'* &r ‘ elm,* and in Sir 24^*^ 
for ‘ turpentine tree.* Strong reasons, however, 
can be urged (see the very full discussion in Ges. 
Thes. s.v.) for rendering by ‘terebinth* when- 
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ever the Heb. is V'h [only in constr. and plur. 

or or and for reserving the tr. * oak ’ 
<by which these words are commonly rendered in 
AV and RV)* for [in Jos 24" unless, as is 
probable, we should read here n 7 t<]. See esp. Del. 
and Dillm. on Gn 12®, cf. Oxf, Heb, Lex. s.w., and 
note that in Hos 4^ and Is 6^* nptjt and are 
clearly distinct. The references to the terebinth 
in Scripture would thus be the following : t— 

(1) S'K : Is 1" * They shall be ashamed of the 
terebinths which ye have desired,* 57® ‘ve that 
inflame yourselves among the terebinths,* 61® 
‘ that they might be called terebinths ^ [prob.^ the 
fi^re is derived from the strength and durability 
of this tree] of righteousness,* Ezk 3D® ‘ nor that 
their terebinths § [perh. fig. of pride] stand up in 
their might.* Elim, the second station of Israel 
after passing the Red Sea (Ex 15®^ 16^, Nu 33®* 
may have derived its name originally from the 
presence of terebinths, although latterly associ¬ 
ated more with palms. 

(2) : Gn 35® ‘ the terebinth which was by 
Shechem,* Jos 24-® [reading for nVhi] ‘ the tere¬ 
binth that was in the sanctuary of the Lord,* Jg 
^ 11 .19 « terebinth which was in Ophrah,* 2 S 
18®’ ^®* the terebinth in which Absalom was en¬ 
tangled, 1 K 13^® the terebinth under which the 
‘ man of God * sat, 1 Ch 10^® the terebinth in 
Jabesh under which the ashes of Saul and his sons 
were buried [this tree is called in 1 S 3D® a tama¬ 
risk II], Hos 4’® (II and * they bum incense 
. . . under oaks and poplars and terebinths,* Ezk 
6^® * their idols . . . under every thick terebinth,* 
Is 1®® Judah is to be ‘ as a terebinth that withereth,* 
6^* (II * as a terebinth and as an oak whose stock 
reinaineth when they are felled.* This tree gives 
its name to the Vale of Elah (h^kij ppy) 1 S 17®* ^® 
21® 0% and to Elah Gn 36®i ( = El-paran Gn 14®, 
Elath Dt 2®, 2 K 14®® 16®, and Eloth 1 K 9®®, 
2 K 16®). 

In Gn 493J we should probably tr. *Kaphtali is a slender 
terebinth [reading for the one who sends out 

beautiful tops ’ [referring to the heroes and national leaders 
sprung from this tribe]; so Dillm. and many modern com¬ 
mentators. For other suggested rendering, with their lustlfl- 
cation and the necessary textual emendations, see uunkel 
(*Naphtali is a nimble hind, which drops fine lambs,’ os an 
alternative to Dillm.'s rendering), Ball (‘ Naphtali is a branch¬ 
ing vine that yieldeth comely fruit ’), llommel (* Naphtali is a 
iiind let loose, which drops he-goat lambs,’ i.e. which has a 
numerous male progeny [iSxpos. Times^ Oct 1900, p. 40*»]). 

(3) I*!*?!?: Gn 12® (so Dt 11*®) ‘ the terebinth of 
Morkh* (‘directors terebinth*), 13" 14" 18' ‘the 
terebinths of Mamrr,* Jg 4" ‘ the terebinth in 
Zaanannim * (cf. Jos 19" [reading not |SV8] 
‘the terebinth of Bezaanannim ’), ^ ‘the tere¬ 
binth of the pillar that was in Shechem * (see art. 
Pillar [Plain of the]), 9*^ ‘the terebinth of 
Meonenim* (‘soothsayers’ terebinth*), 1 S 10® ‘the 
terebinth of Tabor * [where it is possible that we 
should read * of Deborah *]. 

The terebinth is repeatedly (see, amongst above 
passages, esp. Gn 12® 35®, Jos 24®®, Jg 6''*'®, Is I®® 
57®, Hos 4", Ezk 6") mentioned in connexion with 
Canaanitish or Israelitish religious rites (see art. 
Sanctuary, p. 395^). The tr, ‘terebinth* we 

* The distinction between the Heb. terms is no more main¬ 
tained in the LXX than in the EV. Cf. the conspectus of 
renderings in art. Oak. 

t In many of these passages RVra ^ives ' terebinth.’ 

i AY and RV poorly ’ trees of righteousness,' LXX ynvtau 
hfiai»a-Orn<t Vulg. [taking from a different fortsa jugtitice. 

% AV * trees,’ RV [taking from a different S'H] * mighty ones.' 
The text is very doubtful; Oomill strikes out ; for con- 

jeotural emendations see l^rlholot and Kraetzschinar, ad loe. 

I It is possible that the Chronicler may have substituted 
for as being a leas distinctively sacred tree marking a 
shrine. 


have contended for is supported by the circum¬ 
stance that this tree was less common in Palestine 
than the oak and would thus be better suited to 
mark a locality, while the higher age it attains 
would cause it to be esteemed as more sacred. 

The terebinth {Pistachia terehinthm^ L.) grows 
in Palestine to the height of 15-17, rarely 20, feet. 
It has a thick gnaned trunk, numerous long 
branches with slender twigs, feathery leaves with 
7 oval lanceolate leaflets, which are at first of a 
reddish, but afterwards of a glossy dark-f^een 
colour. In Pale.stine the tree is deciduous, being 
an evergreen only in more southern latitudes. 
The male and female flowers ctow upon diflerent 
trees, the fruit consists of small oval berries which 
are produced in grape-like clusters. Turpentine 
of a very pure qmUity may be obtained by making 
incisions in the stem and branches, and collecting 
the resin which exudes. In modern Palestine this 
practice appears to be unknown (Rob. BRP^ ii. 
222f.). J. A. Selbie. 

TERESH (B^-jn).—A chamberlain of Ahasuerus, 
who along with Biothan formed a plot against 
the king, which was foiled by Mordecai, Est 2®' 
(BAk om., “"P OdpaO 6® (BA^ om., «“*•* 

Odppas). It is possible that the name should be 
read is^nn, i.e. Theudas (see Willrich, Judaica, 
p. 19). He is called in Ad. Est 12' TiiARRA. 

TERTIUS (Tifynos). — The amanuensis throngh 
whose agency St. Paul wrote the Epistle to the 
Romans. In Ro 16®® he joins personally in sending 
his greetings. St. Paul seems to have generally 
^vritten by means of an amanuensis, adding just a 
few words at the end (1 Co 16®', Col 4'*, 2Th 3'’) 
in his own hand, by way of authentication, per¬ 
haps written in lar^ and bold oharacters (Gal 6"). 
In the cose of the Epistle to tlie Romans he prob¬ 
ably added the concluding doxolojjy (16®®’®’). It Is 
an interesting subject of speculation how far the 
employment of different amanuenses who wrote 
out their shorthand notes may have influenced the 
style of diflerent epistles or groups of epistles 
(see Sanday - Headlam, Romans^ Introduction, 
p. lx). A. C. Headlam. 

TERTULLU8. —The name is a diminutive from 
Tertius, as Lucullus from Lucius, etc. It is 
thoroughly Latin, and occurs in the 2nd cent, as 
agnomen of Pliny’s colleague Cornutus, and as 
a cognomen borne by Flavii and by Sulpitii. In 
Ac ‘24 Ananias arrives at Caesarea to accuse Paul 
before Felix, accompanied by oertain elders, ‘ and, 
as pleader (^ijrwp), one Tertullus.* Tertullus was 
doubtless one of the Italian causidici who abounded 
in the provinces. The proceedings, even in the 
inferior court of a mere procurator like Felix, 
would probably be in Latin (Smith’s Diet. Gr. and 
Rom. Antiq.^ s. ‘Conventus*; yet see Schiirer, 
HJP II. i. 50; Lewin, ii. 684) anfl conducted under 
Roman forms, requiring the services of a pro¬ 
fessional advocate. Tertullus was not a Jew, as 
Blass needlessly infers from his use of the first 

E erson plural. The advocate naturally identifies 
imself with his clients. Tertullus’ speech begins 
with a characteristio captatio benevolentias. He 
gives to Felix the coveted praise of Pacator pro- 
vincice (v.®), and welcomes the reforming hand of 
the governor, present at every place and in eve^ 
matter (v.®*); whereas Tacitus remarks of Felix 
(Ann. xii. 54), ‘ intempestiuis remediis delicta 
accendebat * (cf. Hist. v. 9). These singularly gross 
compliments, evidently condensed by Luke, cul¬ 
minate in a subtler turn : Tertullus hints (v.®) that 
they must be distasteful to so modest a man. The 
body of the speech is evidently, in its uninter- 
polated form, a mere jotting by Luke, who may 
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have been present ( 20 ^^ 27^), of the heads of the 
aconsation. But these are carefully preserved: 
Paul is (1) a stirrer up of <rTd<T«j, (2) the ring¬ 
leader of a sect, and (3) guilty of an attempt 
to profane the temple. The charges are most 
skilfully chosen. Felix, with his experience (v.^®) 
of Jewish affairs, would realize how dangerous 
such a prisoner was to the peace of his province. 
Tertullus is a competent counsel, and knows his 
man. 

The K'raiiitnar of Che epeech is dislocated, the participle of 
v.iA has no proper principal verb ; the interoolated passage only 
partially supplies this defect. Oases of broken construction 
are somewhat frequent in the speeches of the latter part of 
Acts: see 24 i 8 f. 26^(an obvious condensation)*. The 
author had not worked up his drafts into their final form, or at 
an V rate the finishing touches were not given. A more remark¬ 
able example of this may be found in the eighth book of 
Tliucydidos, where all the speeches are left in the form of rough 
abstracts. 

On fanciful etymologies suggested for the name 
(r€paro\ 67 of, Ter-Tiillius) see Basil Jones in Smith’s 
s , v , A. Koukrtson. 

TESTAMENT. —This word docs not occur in the 
EV of the OT ; and, whereas in the AV of the NT 
it occurs 13 times, this number is reduced to 2 in 
the RV ^ the substitution of * covenant’ in 11 
places. In the NT the Or. equivalent both of 
‘ testament ’ and of * covenant * is invariably 5ta- 
OiflKt}. In the LXX the same Or. word is the 
equivalent of Mrith (‘covenant’) except in two 
passages, Dt 9'® (/xapriJptov, pi.) and 3(1) K IP' 
pb), while it represents no other Heb. word, 
according to the best authorities, except about 8 
tiroes : Ex 27^' 31’' 32'® {'cdHth^ ‘ testimony ’), Dt 9® 
{(idbavy ‘ word ’),2 Ch 26^ {kath'dh^ ‘what is written ’), 
Jer 41 (34)'* {dihr^ hahhMth^ ‘words of the cove¬ 
nant ’), Dn 9'* {tdraht * law ’), and Zee ll'^(*aMvdA, 
‘brotherhood’). This double exclusiveness is a I 
peculiarity of the LXX version, for herith is often 
represented in the later versions of Aquila, Sym- 
nmehus, and Theodotion by awOi^KTjf the common 
Gr. word for ‘covenant’ in its more exact sense of 
compact between parties. Apparently, then, tliO 
choice of SiaO^Krj was deliberate, and nos severely 
ruled out crvudi^Krjf even where the latter would 
have been more strictly correct, as Ps 82 (83)® the 
compact made with one another by Edom, Moab, 
etc. ; 1 K (S) 23'* the covenant between David 
and Jonathan. Why this deliberate determina¬ 
tion, extending oven to solecism 7 The idea mainly 
associated witli bdrtth was religious, that of an 
independent, voluntary engagement or settlement 
on the part of God, and the ‘least unsuitable’ 
Gr. equivalent for this was SiadifjKrj, an arrange¬ 
ment l>y one, not ewd-fiKT], an agreement between 
two ; for though diaOi/jKrj meant, in ordinary Greek, 
a disposition op willy the verb biarlOeadai covered 
authoritative arrangements generally. This ‘ one¬ 
sided’ sense of biad-ljKrj (the acceptance of which is 
in harmony with Dr. Davidson’s interpretation of 
hMth in art. Covenant) comes out very clearly 
in such uses of it as in Sir 14'^* ‘ the covenant of 

the grave’ (the imposition of death), * the covenant 
. . . “Thou shalt die the death.”* In Sir 24"® 
Sia$i/lKri is made equivalent to the Law, and in 
3(1) K 11" bMth is ivToXal (commandments), which 
Solomon had not kept. But the Divine ‘ arrange¬ 
ment * was a gracious one: * the Divine dia9i/jKrj is a 
promise* (Vaughan on fto cf. Epli 2'-); hence 
St. Paul, while he uses only 9 times, uses 

^TcayytXLa 25 times, because it lays stress on God’s 
free grace; cf. Gn 15'* (* the Lord made a covenant 
with Abraham ... I will give,* etc.). Ex 34'® (‘I 
will make a covenant ... I will do marvels’). 
Is 50“ (‘This is my covenant . . . my spirit shall 
I not depart ’). It is true that there are conditions 
to be lulhlled ; but the idea is that God imposes 


these as ^art of His beneficent arrangement; just 
as a will imposes conditions, but is not a covenant 
in the strict sense of the term. (Cremer asserts 
that Philo uses 6ia$i/iKij in no other sense than that 
of ‘one-sided’ disposition). 

The LXX translators made their choice of 5ta- 
O'fjKri before its older signification was seriously 
afiected by the extensive spread of will-making 
among the Greeks, and the assimilation by them 
of ‘ Roman ideas on wills ’ (Ramsay, Galatiaiis, 
p. 360). Thus they had still at their disposal in 
the word the connotation of the solemnity and 
publicity of an irrevocable disposition by which, 
as a religious act, the maker of the disposition 
voluntarily, and by his own authority, bound his 
heir and, concurrently, himself in the presence of 
the community and its gods, assigning to the heir 
primarily the religious duties and rights of the 
tamily, and imposing arrangements which the heir 
had to carry out, and which he could at once 
undertake, and into the advantages of which he 
could at once enter, while he who made the dis¬ 
position was still living. A word with such a 
connotation suited the idea of an irrevocable 
promise made by God to His chosen people, freely 
and on His own absolute authority, a promise of a 
religious inheritance into which they could at once 
enter by fulfilling the conditions which God, on 
the same absolute authority, imposed (Ramsay, 
Galatiansy p. 3G1 fi*.). 

Aia0/]Ki) is of course often used in the NT in the 
OT sense, Lk Ac 3^, Ro 9*, Eph ‘2'*. In some 
passages engagement and testamentary disposition 
seem to be eombined (He 9'*, 1 Co 11'*^), the 5La0i)K7j 
being a testament in the light of the death, an 
engagement in the light of the blood shed as a 
pledge (Evans). The sense of ‘will,’ the ordinary 
Gr. sense, is an exclusively NT ’’Hage; and this 
usage varies in its aspect according to the con¬ 
ceptions of the readers for whom tlie Epistles in 
which it occurs were designed. Thus the Epistle 
to the Hebrews—even if it was intended for a 
Church in Jerusalem and not in Rome—was written 
to a people who knew only the Roman will, out of 
whicn the rabbinical will in Palestine arose, and 
on wliich it was modelled. Hence the will there 
spoken of is regarded as in force only after the 
maker’s death (9'® '^), and consequently the writer 
is led to argue that a death is connected with 
every Divine 8ia0'/jKrj, specially with the last will, 
that of Christ ; and according to Roman law the 
last will was alone valid. In Gal 3'®, on the other 
hand, where again a human will, a will dealing 
with an inheritance (3'®), furnishes the parallel, 
the writer conceives of a will known to his readers 
as irrevocable and unalterable, even by the maker, 
when once it has been made by him and ratified 
by public authority, and argues from this analogy 
that the Law could not, as a hostile codicil, 
abrogate the Promise. Further, the devolution 
under this will w^os a olution of religious 
responsibilities and ri<at in Hos 3* a inherited 
these under the will J along with ihen sons 
as inheriting and contitome way connt®^ Abraham 
(3^). Such a will was 'gestion by Sr-^ Greek, or 
rather Grieco-Syrian, an^ii. diss. 7 ‘^'ons are found 
in the Roman Syrian law naturerecognized 
Gneco-Syrian law as stillterapliF force in the 
Eastern provinces. This la ^ded will-making 
as 7 >cr se spn-making; and^d'^'*^ sons were thus 
made by adoption ((jal4®), wnich was not a Jewish 
practice of any importance, they could not be put 
away; they were even in a tetter position than 
sons by birth. Thus the line of thought is that the 
believmg Gentiles inheriting and continuing the 
faith of Abraham became tnereby adopted sons, 
with a title more secure than the ‘Jews by nature.’ 
But at Ro 8'^, ‘ If sons, then heirs,’ the idea b 
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reversed. Here we are in the atmosphere of 
Roman law ; and the idea in Roman law was that 
children must inlierit. 

It is noticeable that the Latin ^vord fceihis, 
signifying a covenant between parties, is also 
applied to an independent, ‘one-siaed* disposition, 
arrangement, imposition. When Lucretius (ii. 
254) writes of foidera fail he means nothing else 
than the arrangements imposed by fate; and 
Verml {Georg, i. 60) and Ovid {Met. x. 353), as 
well as Lucretius (v. 924), speak of the fcedcra 
imposed by nature. But the classical usage of 
SiaO^KTj as ‘will/ and the close connexion of the 
word in the OT with the idea of K\rjpoi (inherit¬ 
ance), together with the intensification in the NT 
of the idea of sonship, combined to bring testa- 
mentum into greater favour than fcrdua as the 
rendering of diad^Ktj, especially as feed us suggested 
equality and testamentum superiority. Finally, 
as a consequence, testannentum became the title 
of the documents containing the attested promises 
of blessings willed by God and bequeathed to us in 
the death of Christ. 

Literature.— Ramsay, IH^torical Commentary on Oalatians; 
Mitteis, Heichsrecht utul Volkirechi\ Bruna and Sachaii, Kin 
eyrisch-rdmisches Jtechtsbuch aiis dem /linften Jahrhu'ndert ; 
Grenier, Bibl.'TheoL Worterbuch ; the publications by Grenfell 
and Hunt on tlie Ejryptian papyri; and the various Com¬ 
mentaries and Bible Dictionaries. J. MaSSIE. 

TESTAMENTS OP THE XII PATRIARCHS.— 

i. Title and Contents. — This most valuable 
pseudepigraph has never received the attention it 
deserves, but the next few years will witness a 
full atonement for past neglect. This writing 
consists, as the title indicates, of the dying com¬ 
mands of the twelve sons of Jacob to their 
children. The idea is in part derived from the 
Testament of Jacob in Gn 49. Each Testament 
treats of some virtue or vice which linds special 
illustration in tlie life of this or that patriarch. 
In some cases the virtue or vice in question ap¬ 
pears in the title. This holds true of the Greek 
NiS C througliout. But in this respect C is late ; 
for in O * and R all mention of the virtues and 
vices is omitted, and where they appear in P (as 
they do in a few cases) they differ in all but two 
instances from C. In the Armenian Version the 
titles of Simeon, Benjamin, Issachar, and Zebulun 
contain no reference to ethical characteristics, and 
those of Levi and Gad dili’er from their forms in 
CP. It is probable, therefore, that the name of 
each Testament was originally merely AiaOy^Kij in 
the Greek Version, followed by the name of the 
particular patriarch to whom it was ascribed, and 
in the original with a similar sequence. 
(Compare the Hebrew title of the Testament of 
Naphtali ruuuf, published by Caster, and ob¬ 
serve that is used technically of a man’s last 
will and testament, 2 S 17^®, 2 K 20\ Is 38^). 
According to R, it is true that the title of each 
Testament is merely the name of the patriarch. 
The title of the entire work was probably ‘ The 
Twelve Patriarchs ’; for it is mentioned simply as 
Uarpidpxai in the Stichometry of Nicephorus, the 
Synopsis Athanasii, and other lists. 

In the next place it is to bo observed that in 
each of the Testaments three elements can be dis¬ 
tinguished. (1) The patriarch gives a brief history 
of his life, in which he emphasizes his particular 
virtue or vice. This history is generally a mid- 
rashio expansion of certain bibucal statements, 
but in some cases it contains materials that are in 
direct conflict with them. (2) The patriarch next 
proceeds to ‘ improve * on the incidents just set 
forth in his own career, and exhorts his children 
to imitate the virtues or to shun the vices that 
were conspicuous in it. (3) Finally, the patriarch 
* OOPR denote Greek MSS. See below, f y. (a). 
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deals prophetically with the destinies of his 
descendants, emphasizes the premier rank and 
authority of Levi and Judah, and foretells the 
evils of overthrow and captivity that they will 
bring upon themselves should they fall into sin and 
disown the hegemony of Levi and Judah. These 
predictions are for the most part of purely Jewish 
authorship, but not a few are di.stinctively Chris¬ 
tian. 

ii. Criticism. —To account for the conflicting 
Jewish and Christian elements which appear side by 
side in the work, Grabe {Spicileg. Patrum^^ 1714, 
i. 129-144, 335-374) suggested that the book was 
written by a Jew and subsequently interpolated 
by a Christian. This hypothesis, however, failed 
till recently to gain tiie suffrages of scholars, 
mainly owing to the opposition of Corrodi {Krit. 
Gesch. des Chiliasimts, li. 101-110). For nearly 
two centuries after Grabe little progress was made. 
Nitzsch {de Test. XII Patriarch. liOro VT pseud., 
Wittenberg, 1810) described the author as a Jewish 
Christian of Alexandria, who had imbibed many 
Esseiie doctrines ; whereas Ritsclil {Entstehung dcr 
altkathol. Kirche^j .322 ff.) assigned the book to a 
Gentile Christian, mainly on the ground of Benja¬ 
min 11, a chapter wdiich, wo now knows is a Chris¬ 
tian interpolation ; but in the second edition of the 
work abandoned this view and advocated a Naza- 
rene authorship. 

It is needless here to enter on a discussion of the views of 
Kayser {Die Test, der Zwblf Pair., in Rcuss and Cunitz's Bei- 
trdife m den theoLog. Wisscnscbajten^ IS.Ol. pp. 107-140), who, 
back on Grata’s theory of interpolation, traced the book 
to Ebionitic circjles; or on those of Vorstman (DisgidKitio de 
Test. XU Patriarchanim origine et pretio^ 18D7), who sub¬ 
mitted Kayser's theory to a severe criticism, and concluded that 
the Testaments showed no trace of Ebionism, Imb were the 
product of Gentile (’iiristianity. This conclusion, which up¬ 
holds Uitschrsflrst view, was subsequontlv upheld by Hil)fenteld 
{ZWTt 18.58, pp. 8!).5 IT.; 1871, 302 ff.), while the view of Nitzsch 
was adopted by Laufj^en {Das Judenthum^ 1800, pp. 140-167 
and Sinker {Test. XJl Patr. 1809, pp. 10-34; Api)endix with 
collation of H and P, 1879; art, ‘Test. XII Patr,‘ in Smith's 
Dictionary of Christian Biography^ iv. 805-874X 

it must bo confessed that, so far, few results of 
permanent value were arrived at, but in 1884 a 
great advance was made through Schnapp {Die 
Test, dcr XII Patr. untersuchty Halle, 1884), who 
revived in an improved form Grabe’s hypothesis 
of Christian interpolation of an originally Jewish 
work. Sclinapij’s tlieory is tliat in it.s original 
form the book consisted of biograi)hical details 
respecting each of the patriarchs, and of appro¬ 
priate exhortation.^ founded on these details. 
Thu.s the work embraced only two of the three 
elements mentioned above. At a later date this 
book was worked over by a .Jewish writer, who 
enriched all the Testaments wuth sections dealing 
with the coming destinies of the various tribes and 
■with other details of an aj>ocalyf»lic character. 
Finally, the book was re-edited by a Christian, who 
in some cases made large additions, and in others 
merely modilied the text in order to adapt its 
predictions to Christianity, 

Subsequent research has notably confirmed part 
of the above theory. Thus Conybeare’s collation 
of the Armenian version in the %IQR [1893], 375- 
398 ; [1896], 260-268, 471-485, proved that very 
many of the passages marked by Schnapp as 
Christian interpolations were absent from that 
version. 

Since Schnapp’s work the Testaments have been 
rehandled from various sides, by Kohler {JQR, 
1893, pp. 400-406), Gaster {PSBAy 1893, 1894), 
Marshall {PSBAy 1894), Charles {Encgclopmdia 
Biblica, 1899, i. 237-241), and Bousset {ZNTWy 
1900, 142-175, 187-209). Bousset’s articles are of 
great value, and will call for frequent reference. 

Since many of the above articles were published before 
Eautzsoh's Apehryphen und Pseudepigraphen des Alien TeUm» 
mentSy 1900, ft must be confessed that it is with disappointment 
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that echolara have turned to Schnapp'a introduction to and 
translation of the Testaments in that volume. Both are quite 
inadequate from the standpoint of our present knowledjj^e. 

1. Christian Interpolations. —These were, as we 
have seen, rejected by Schnapp merely on internal 
rounds in 1884, though he could occasionally have 
Justified his concluHious from R. But even in his 
translation * of 1900 he has repeatedly failed to 
call attention to the fact that his conjecture is 
confirmed by MS evidence, and in many passages 
he has attributed too much to the interpolator, 
where a study of his textual authorities would 
have enabled him to make much smaller and 
neater excisions. But not only can the student 
summon rich textual materials to his aid, he can 
also in not a few cases detect the interpolator's 
hand in certain poetical passages where the 
foreign element destroys the rhythm and paral¬ 
lelism. Thus Levi 18, Judah 26, Simeon 6, Dan 5 
are either wholly or in part Hebrew poetry. Only 
the first of these has been recognized by Schnapp 
as being such. We quote a few lines as an illus¬ 
tration— 

Tin ^ yv 

Km) wHt kmct iimoXiircti. 

Ton fcmrmfrmCtrti v yv irUg-m itwi Tmpm,x^% 
irmerct. rt uiri wtXifxou. 

'Tin ivioioifOviff’iTeti, 

"Ori KCptof i Slot LLiyuf rtu 'Irpat^X^ ^etivtfjLtvot ir) 
iti StvQpiuirot *uit b murcp rcn 'Ahr/f/,. 

Ton ioO^o’ovTXi ret wviCptairot irXeivtjt lit »«LreciruTxft*t 

Ko(/ mvOpo/wot ^mriXtCo'ovrt rai* irovtip£¥ iruu/umroir. 

It wUl be Boen that v.® dostroya the parallelism. We must 
reloct aa interpolations 7ou ’ Irpm^X and ip olvtu top 

'Ada/u. from a <3ompari8on of the two Armenian recensions (see 
Bousset, ZNTW [10(K)j, 147). The ut ap&poiviot is against the 
parallelism. The verse probably read— 

"On KCpiot i Slit ^mp^ftrou ir) yiif. 

By means of textual authorities the Christian 
interpolations can be removed from Reuben, 
Issacnar, Judah, and Zebulun. Those in Simeon 
can be reduced to one or two phrases in 6. 7, and 
likewise those in chapter 8. Dan 5. 6. 7 cannot be 
wholly purged by means of textual authorities, 
nor yet Kaphtali 4. 8.—In Joseph 19 the Greek is 
defective and the Armenian corrupt; but Schnapp 
is wrong in branding the bulk of it as a Christian 
interpolation, it is probably a fragment of an early 
Maccaboean Apocalyj)se.—As regards Benjamin, 
though the distinctively Christian phrases are 
omitte<l by the Armenian at the close of 3, yet the 
promise of redemption through Joseph is sus¬ 
picious. Though A/MojfjLos vTT^p difdfxivp TrapaAo6i}<f€Tai 
could be said of him, yet the next phrase dvapdp’ 
TTfTos Mp d<Te^C)v dTrodapurdi cannot be justly re¬ 
ferred to him. In 9 the Christian interpolations 
in the Gr, are wanting in the Arm., save the words 
if^pidOilia-erai (cf. Lk 18*'*'^) and (Lk 

23^^), which appear Christian. In Levi 2. 3 the 
text of CGI* is very corrupt, but by means of 
recension a of the Armenian and R it is possible 
to recover the primitive Jewish text. This latter 
text described the throe heavens, but this account 
was intended by the interpolator to be an account 
of the seven heavens. To this question we shall 
return presently. In Levi 4 and 10 and in 14® f 
Christian interpolations are present alike in Gr. 
and Arm., anil one or two phrases at the close 
of 16. The famous passage in Levi 8, which claims 
for the descendant of Levi tlie triple honours of 
prophet, priest, and king, becomes intelligible 
through tne aid of R and the Arm., and is of 
Jewish origin. It refers to John Uyreanus. To 
this section we shall return later. 

The Christian interpolations, therefore, w'hich 

* Schnapp has printed in his translation all the passages he 
considers Christian interpolations, in snjw ed typo. This is a 
Tory convenient arrangement. We shall touch upon most of 
these in the sequel. 

t Where a form such as 14® is used In reference to the 
Testaments, it means ch. 14, line 6, in 8inker*8 edition. 


cannot be eliminated by textual authorities, do 
not extend beyond certain phrases or sentences in 
Sim. 6. 7, Levi 4. 10. 14. 17, Dan 6. 6. 7, Napht. 
4. 8, Asher 7, Joseph 19, Benj. 3 (?). 9.* Thus by 
means of recent research about three-fourths of 
the Christian interpolations have been removed 
from the text. 

2. The Source and Character of the Christian 
Interpolations. —Schnapp was of opinion that all 
the Cliristian passages were inserted in the text by 
a single Christian interpolator. The pre.sent writer 
in 1899 {Encyc. Bihlica^ i. 239) contended that the 
evidence pointed rather to a succession of inter¬ 
polators. Bousset, however [ZNTW [1900], 174), 
has since maintained Schnapp’s view, on the ground 
of the unusual affinities subsisting between the 
interpolated passages. Assuming, then, that all 
the interpolations were from one hand, Bousset 
has not much difficulty in determining the prob¬ 
able period of the interpolator to be between A.D. 
l.'iO and 200. But his as.sumption cannot bo main¬ 
tained, as we hope to show presently. In the 
meantime, excluding the conflicting statements, 
>ve have the following theological doctrines in the 
Christian additions:— 

Thus ‘the Lamb of God,’ Benj. 8it<, ‘the Only-begotten,* 
BenJ. 9S, should be born of a virgin of Judah, Jos. a man, 
indeed, Napht. 411, a man from the seed of Judah, Jud. 242, yet 
at once God and man, 8im. 7^. ‘God’ should ‘take a body,* 
Sim. 01®, and appear as ‘God in the fle.sh,’ Beni. lOl®^-, and 
dwell with men on earth, Napht He should be ‘ Binless,* 

Jud. 244, Benj. Si*, * the Light of the world,’ having come 
‘ to lighten every man,' Levi 14*, ‘ the Branch of the Most High 
and Fount of life for all flesh,' Jud. 24». He should be a High 
Priest, Ileub. omf-, and ‘the Saviour of Israel,’ Napht 8®, ‘ the 
Saviour of the Gentiles,’ Dan 6i*, the Saviour of the world, 
Levi 411 17®, Benj. 31 ®, and ‘ save Israel and all the Gentiles,’ 
Asher 7® (Benj. 8*0), yea, all mankind, licvi 2l* (Sim. 6iU- 1“). 
On earth He shotild bo ))aptized, Levi 1814, and acknowledged 
by the voice of the Father from heaven, Levi 1812, should after- 
wartls be seizefl by the high priests, Tiovi 14®- ‘ insulted, set at 

nought and lifted up on a tree,' Benj. 9*f-, crucified, Levi 41®, 
‘ die for the godless,’ Benj. 8i*. The veil of the temple should 
be rent, Benj. 910 , Hades robbed through His sufToringa, Levi 4® ; 
He should redeem His sons from Beliar, Zcb. yioft., take the 
CAptives from Beliar, even the souls of the saints, Dan 
ascend from Hades, Benj. 9ur, rise from the dead, Lovi 16> 
17®*-, ascend into heaven, Lovi 18®, Benj. 9i2.t 

The above is a fairly full Christology to be 
worked into a Jewish book. We have now to 
draw attention to conflicting statements on the 
doctrine of the Incarnation. 

In accordance with the oi^count hist given, it Is said in Benj. 
10i4f- that ‘ the King of heaven will appear on earth in the form 
of a man’ (i* apOpotrrov). On the other hand, the do<3trine 

is probably Docetic in Zeb. Oi* ' ye will see God in the fasiiion 
of a man’ (b trxvputrt kpijp^rtu\ and undoubtedly so in Asher 7* 
*Qod in the semblance of man’ (dbr nV Stp'hpm vxoKptpifMPot). 
Again, there is a third view represented, the Batripassian, in 
Sim. 6i*f-, W'here we read of ‘ the Lord, the great God of Israel,’ 
appearing on earth as man. In Asher 7®*’- the language betrays 
the same standpoint: ' The Highest (0 will visit the 

earth—as man, eating and drinking with tnen’j and In Levi 4® 
‘the sutTerings of the Highest.’ The contrast is brought into 
fuller relief by such a declaration ns that in Levi 40 ‘Till the 
liOrd visit all the nations through the mercy of his Son.’ Again 
there is a want of uniformity as regards the descent of Christ. 
Thus He is said to be from Judah only, Napht. 8®, from Judah 
and Levi, Gad 8^ 3, Dan 62®, from Levi and Judah, Sim. 74, Lev. 
218- IS. 

Together with the above phenomena, we should 
observe that the Christian additions are veiy 
dillerently attested by the Gr. MSS COPR. R 
has the fewest of these, and in many cases attests 
single-handed the non-interpolatod text against 
COP and the two Arm. recensions; OP attest 
it in a few cases, and C in at lea.st one (Levi 18^^). 
Of the two Armenian recensions, a agrees most 
with R, and with COP. Finally, each Gr. MS 
has Christian additions peculiar to itself, and 

• Bousset (op. cit. p. 173) makes the list Blijfhtly shorter. 

t In addition to the above, observe the important passage 
(Benj. 11) regarding St Paul, which mentions his writings and 
achievements ; also the ex]>ansion of the ai:eount of the three 
heavens into one of the seven heavens in lievj 2 . 3 j but this 
expansion may be due to a Jewish hand. 
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similarly the Armenian Version (cf. Sim. 7^**) and 
apparently each of its recensions. 

From tne above facts, therefore, we conclude 
that the Christian additions are due to several 
hands, .and were made at difterent periods, probably 
from the middle of the 2nd cent, onwards. 

3. Integrity of original Jewish Testaments .—We 
have seen how thoroughly critical research has 
conlirmed Schnapp’s theory that the Christian 
references in the text are the result of interpola¬ 
tion. We have now to consider his second hypo¬ 
thesis, that the apocalyptic sections do not belong 
to the original work, winch conlined itself to bio¬ 
graphical details and practical exhortations founded 
on these. Thus two diHercnt sources are postulated. 
But Schnapp has not succeeded in establishing 
this hypothesis as he did the former. He has triea 
to show, indeed, that in the Testament of Joseph 
we have two partially conflicting accounts of 
Joseph’s history, derived from diflerent authors— 
i.e. 1-10* and 10^*-18. But, even if we agreed with 
him that these sections sprang from two distinct 
so»irces, this concession would not support his 
hypothesis. On the other hand, his analysis of 
this Testament may be quite wrong. We may 
have here merely a transposition of the text such 
as is found in the Ethiopic Enoch, chs. 91-94. 
Nearly every dilTiculty disappears if we read it in 
the following order—1. 10-16. 2-9. 17-20. In the 
Testament of Levi the section ch. 2, ws iwoL^alwo- 
fxev ... 6, KapdlgL fiov^ certainly conflicts with 

its present context. This vision does not refer to 
the events before and after, except in but has 
a general fitness, in th.at its object is the glorifica¬ 
tion of Levi. The writer of the Testament may 
have embodied this section from already existing 
materials, or it may have been added subsequently 
by an interpolator. But, neglecting further con¬ 
sideration oi Schnapp’s hypothesis of two Jewish 
sources, we may observe that the evidence points 
rather to a groundwork, written, as we shall 
presently see, in the 2nd cent. B.C., in praise of the 
earlier Maccabaeans, and enlarged with certain 
interpolations of a conflicting character in the 
Ist cent. n.C. These interpolated sections, which 
constitute an attack on the later Maccabfeans, are 
Levi 10. 14-16, Judah 21-23, Dan 5 (certain para¬ 
graphs), Zebulun 9, Sim. 7^* With these sections 
we shall deal presently when establishing the dates 
of their origin and that of the groundwork. 

iii. Date.— The earliest reference to our book 
hy name is not earlier than Origcn {Ho7n. in 
fosnanif 15® [ed. Lommatzsch, xi. 143] : ‘ In aliquo 
Quodam libello qui appellatur testamentum duo- 
aecim patriarcharum, quamvis non habeatur in 
canone, talem tamen quendam sensum invenimus 
quod per singulos peccantes singuli satanse in- 
telligi debeant’). An earlier reference may exist 
in Fragment 17, Irenfeus (ed. Stirren, i. 836, 837). 
External evidence, therefore, is of slight service 
for our present purpose. The internal evidence, 
however, is happuy clear and decisive. 

The groundwork of the Teataments conatituted an apology 
on behalf of the Maccabasan high priests. Thus in lleub. eiB.ifo 
the words iv xtt) cetpetrott can only bo 

interpreted of a high priest who Is also a warrior, t Such! a 
description would suit John Hyreanus. Earlier in the same 
chapter this double function Is referred to more clearly, het- 
rriXi7 tit xp/civ met) 6v(ria,< urip xttfrit ^And a few lines 

later, tukcy^c'inu rif t» olvtm i|iXi|ara KCptoe 

fiet 0 'iktCuv jrawTdf t«u Xcttu (R)[. But the reference becomes still 
clearer in Levi i rpirtt xvt£ i*4/uut xettvif^ Sn 

fimnktvt t, rS (Arm. Or. MSS give ix rod wrongdy) 
ftrxft x€t) W04^ru Itpantxf pittv, xxrk rip rv^pp rUp itfpiUp, tit irapra 


* So also Bousset on the whole (op. cit. 189 ft) in 1900. The 
present writer had drawn attention to this fact in his Eschato¬ 
logy, Hebrew, Jewish, and Christian, 1899, and to the early 
elements in the Testaments in Eneye. Biblica, L 237-241. 

^ Another reference to the warrior pHests occurs in Sim. 
xett tp Atu) otitxiispvrip Ip aXA* pu iutita'pprxt wpit hutl, Sti 

wiXt(4^p EmpIpu wpktpi/hru. 


rk Wpv.* These clauses point clearly to the civil and priestly 
functions of the Maccabees subsequent to b.c. 153, ana a few 
lines further on the attribution of prophetic powers to this 
family (« xxpovsix xvrou iyatTtjrr, iit rpotpyirr.t U’^lrrcu [O]) 
enables us to identify the very member at this dynasty to whom 
our author alludes. This was John H^’rcanus.t who, according 
to Josephus (BJ I. ii. 4; A7it. xiiu x. 7), combine<i in his own 
person the threefold offices of prophet, i>riesfc, and king (rpU 
ypvp rk xpotrtrrtvpvrx r^p rt kpx^l* '»‘«v iOvPVf xpU rr,p 

kpxupptrvppip xxi xpo^ruxp). This limits the date of the work to 
B.O. 135-105. To the above period belongs the eschatology of 
the Me^iauic hymn in Dan according to the best textual 

authorities, with the exception of such an expression as rkt 
^l>vxk< TMP kyiup x»kt(ru tie ioturov (so Arm.) in Dan 6'^, and of 
one or two phrases. J Tlie same is true of the Messianic hymn 
in Jud. 24 and the account of the resurrection in Jud. 25. 

Unhappily, the second Apoc^ilypse In Jos. 19 is too hopelessly 
corrupt, even in the Annenian,$ to arrive at any dcllnito chrono¬ 
logy. Finally, In Napht. the successive nations are men* 
tione<i that brought Israel into bondage; the lost of these is 
the Syrians: ‘AsrCpiPi,^ Ihperxt, 'KXi/lmIpi. TtkaxpJpt, 

'Suppt. xXpippvopLrurovp'iP ii* rk ikhtxpt rxlixrpm 

rpv'lffpxviX. Thus the passage was written prior to the domina¬ 
tion of Rome, ue. before b.c. 63. 

The book, therefore, so far as we have considered 
it, was written between b.c. 135 and 63. Since, 
however, no reason has appeared for bringing the 
terminus ad quern later than B.c. 103, the work 
may safely be assigned to the years B.c. 13.5-103.11 
It would thus form a sequel to Eth. Enoch 83-90, 
which was written before B.C. 161. It reproduces 
some of its phraseology in Jos. 19. 

But certain passages, to which we have already referred, 
belong, like Eth. Enoch 91-104, and the Psalms of Solomon, to a 
later date. In these the Maccabaoan king-priests are the object 
of the fiercest invective. Tliese attacks are made in Levi IQi*- 
where, os in Ps-Sol 2. 4. 8, the priests are charged with destroy¬ 
ing the Law and teaching false doctrine (cf. Eth. En. 94^), with 
sonucing Israel (cf. Eth. En 94® 104^®), with profaning the temple, 
with committing fornication, and marrying the daughters of 
the Gentiica Again, In Jud. 23, Judah is charged with every 
kind of abomination and idolatry (cf. Eth. Kn 997-»i But the 
notes of time are still more manifest in Jud. 221 3^ which speaks 
of intenial divisions and civil wars and the overthrow of the 
Maembican dynasty by aliens »uTp7f hxipip-ue 

kXKriXapp Kxl xpktfjut 0‘vptx*7e Iffoprxt U'ltrpxi^X, xx) ip kXXp^CXp/e 

pvprtXtprOr,o’trxi *1 fixstXux xvrup [Arm. Or. upu]). Tho aliens 
may bo taken to be the Romans or the Herodlan dynasty (which 
was of Iduimoan originX In Zeb. 94-75 the civil strife between 
Aristobulus 11 . and llyrc-anus ii. is clearly depicted: trx^rH^p 

tie ivp xitpxXxe ^ . . ’K» irxkrxte ^/uLtpxtf . . . hixiptdvtprtrtit 'IrpxiiX, 
xxt iop ^xffiXtvartp i^xKpXovOristrt. Since the writer in tho last 
nas^ge says that this^ civil war will be ip irv^rxie piptipate (cf. 
Levi 10, ixi <rv*TiXtlx rZp xlvwp ; also Levi 14), id follows that the 
composition of Levi la 14-16, Jud. 22, 23, Dan 518 - 28 , Zeb. 9. 
cannot he of a much later date, and may be reasonably asaignod 
to the 3 'ears b.c. 60-40. It is more difficult to detonnine the 
date of Jud. 21. This chapter stands bv itself in attacking the 
monarchy and in upholding the priesf-hood. Bousset (op. dt. 
192) assigns it to the time of Ilyrcaims n. 


iv. Language. —Tho time of compo.sition in 
itself determines this question in tho main. The 
various writers of the work belonged in all cases 
to the ranks of tho Hasida?ans, who maintained 
the doctrines afterwards upheld by tho Pharisees. 
The original, we therefore presume, was written in 
Semitic, and, in all probability, in Hebrew. The 
present writer has elsewhere pointed out (Encyc. 
Biblica, i. 239-241) that (1) Hebrew constructions 
and expressions are frequent, (2) that parono¬ 
masia} which are lost in the Greek can frequently 
* This kingly high priest Is the theme also of Levi IS^— 

'Tin iytpu Upix xcuppp, 

wkpTte ol Xoyoi Ku^lou kxoxxXv^ritrovrxi. 
xvTPf xotvim xptffip kXviOuxe tx) rije yijf L xXviffn fi/uip£p, 
kpxTtXi7 kxrppp xvtpu ip pvpxpu ut ^xstXtue (P Aim.^ 
t So already Kohler, JQH v. 402; and subsequently Bousset. 
i The Messianic hope here appears as in Eth. En. 83-90. Ibe 
Messiah is said to proceed from 'Judah and IjovL’ This is 
certainly wrong for * Judah' or ‘ Levi' or ‘ Levi and Judah'; cf. 
Dan 5^, Beub. 6, Sim. 5. 7, Levi 2, Isa 6. The order 'Judah and 
Levi* is found in Christian interpolations, as Bousset has already 
recognized ; cf. Gad 8, Jos. 19. According to Jud. 24, the Messiah 
Is to be descended from Judah. This no doubt is what is meant 
in Eth. En. 90*7.88; for the Messiah is there distin|niished from 
Judas MaccabaBus, who is represented as fighting till the advent 
of tho Messianio kingdom. Bousset assigns both these hymns 
to the latter half of the Ist cent ac.; hut the character of the 
eschatology Is wholly against this assumption, 

I See Preuschen's translation in ZETW [1900], 188. 

II This date holds good of the narrative portions also. See 
Bousset, op, eU, 197-*205. 
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be restored by retrannlation into Hebrew, and 
(3) that certain passages which are obscure or 
unintelligible in tlie Greek become clear on re¬ 
translation into Hebrew. We shall content our¬ 
selves with one or two examples of the above 
statements. 

Thus In Rciib. 8 b 13 '»n3 ; Levi 8i9 

rtrui »or£ IvofAct xouvof=i Dtff 1^ K"ip\ Napht. iravtupyi^ 

* PaXK^ . • . rtvTt 'Sn^OotXtifd.tm , , , n^/lDJ 

'Vnw 'riKipa pV. Finally, in Napht. eat litl irX«7(»» • • . 

fueriv rcbptx»>*t ixrb vaivTuv %tt\ xu^tpv^TOUf the phrase /uirrb 
rctpix^**t which as n^ip kVd, has arisen from a corrupt dittography 
of ny^ Dtcuraiv, This last fact was pointed out hy 

Goster iPSUA^ Dec. 1893, Feb. 1894) in his edition of the Hebrew 
text of a Testament of Naphtali, and may be regarded as con¬ 
clusive; for the above phrase is found in this Hebrew Testa¬ 
ment— nSo kS 3 . , . na'^in nim. 

V. Versions (Greek, Aramaic, Syriac, Armenian, 
Slavonic, Latin).—The earliest versions were the 
Greek, the Armenian, and probably the Syriac, 
(a) Of the Greek Version 'six MSS are known. Of 
these, the Cambridge MS (C) of the 10th and the 
Oxford MS (O) of the 14th cent, have already been 
made known through Sinker’s edition of the Greek 
text [The Testamr.nts of the Twelve Patriarchjty 
1889); the Vatican MS^ (K) of the 13th and the 
Patmos MS (P) of the 16th cent., through the 
Appendix he published in 1879. The two remain¬ 
ing MSS are still unpublished, but are being used 
by Sinker in forming a new Greek text. It is to 
be presumed that in the new text K will be mainly 
followed and not C as in the old edition. 

(6) The Aranmic Version, —This version was not 
brought to light till quite recently. Only one 
complete leaf and a half of the entire MS^ have 
been preserved. The MS was brought bj Scheehter 
from the Cairo Genizah in 1896, and its contents 
recognized in 1900 by H. lu Lass, who, together 
with J. Arendzen, published the text in the JQR 
[1900], 651-661. Tiie fragmentary folio contains a 
passage somewhat similar to Jud. 5. The complete 
folio lias portions of Levi 11-13. Although at 
times the Greek and Aramaic agree word for word, 
they more often diverge both as to contents and to 
order. The Aramaic is much fuller. It is note¬ 
worthy that it agrees in this respect with the 
Syriac fragment against the Greek. To this point 
we shall return in dealing with that version. 

(c) The Syriac Version, —Of this version only a 
fragment remains, preserved in a 8yr. MS [Brit. 
Mus., Add. 17,193 — Cat, ii. 997], dated a.d. 874. 
This MS consists of a series of 125 extracts from 
dillerent sources. No. 80 of which is derived from 
Levi 12. Tliis extract contains three sentences 
which are unattested by the Greek, and it was 

f >robably on this ground that Preuschen [ZNTW 
1900], 108) declareil that its eviden(;e was valueless I 
as regards the existence of a Syriac Version. Now, ! 
it is worthy of remark that these additional three 
sentences are present word for wonl in the newly 
discovered Aramaic; and yet, so far as all three 
versions have a common text, tlie Syriac and Greek 
a^ree against the Aramaic. Thins, Gr. and Syr. 
give 6ktu) where Aram. = dsTUKaldesay and where 
the former give dsTUKaLdesa the latter = tryca- 
Kaldesa. 

[d) The Armenian Version. — It is to F. C. 
Conybeare that we owe our (irst knowledge of the 
value of the Armenian Version, through his 
collation of the Armenian with Sinker’s Greek 
text of the Testaments of Iteuben, Simeon, 
Judah, Dan, Joseph, Benjamin (JQR [1895], 375- 
398; [1896], 260-268. 471-485). In 1896 the first 
Armenian edition of the text was publisheil by 
the Mechitarist Fathers at Venice in a small 
volume, including many other non-canonical writ¬ 
ings of the OT. This edition is based on five 


MSS.* Subsequently Preuschen wrote a learned 
article (ZVTIk [1900], 106-140), in which he shows, 
in dependence on the Venice edition, that there 
were two recensions of the Armenian text a and 
of which the former is much the briefer and 
earlier, and contains likewise fewer Christian 
interpolations. In this article he jjives a German 
translation of the Testament of Levi. For further 
details see (m. cit. 130-140. 

(e) The sCavonic Version. —This version exists in 
two recensions, which are published by Tichon- 
rawow in his Monuments of Old Russian Apoc¬ 
ryphal Literature [1863], i. 96-145 and 146-232. 
With the help of Bonwetsch, Bousset tested this 
version and found it worthless for textual purposes. 
It is most nearly related to the Greek text of 

(/) No earlier Latin Version is known than that 
of Robert Grosseteste. This was made from C, 
and is valueless, therefore, from a critical stand¬ 
point. 

vi. Value of thk [^Testaments. — This work 
has been simply a sealed book till the present, 
owing to the difficulty of discriminating the 
various elements in the text. Now that we have 
achieved this task in its main outlines, we discover 
that we have in the groundwork of the Testa¬ 
ments a unique work of the 2nd cent. B.C. ; for, 
with the exception of Jubilees, it constitutes the 
only Apology in Jewish literature for the religious 
and civil hegemony of the Maccabees from the 
Pharisaic standpoint. To the few Jewish inter¬ 
polations which belong to the next cent, a large 
interest attaches; for these, like Eth. Enoch 91- 
104 and the Psalms of Solomon, constitute an 
unmeasured attack on every office — proplietic, 
priestly, or kingly—administered by the Macca¬ 
bees. But, turning aside from the historical to the 
religious bearings of the book, we may notice 
shortly its eschatology, its teaching on the various 
heavens, and its peculiar view as to the twelve 
tribes of Israel. 

(a) The Eschatology. —We shall confine our atten¬ 
tion to three Messianic passages, Levi 18, Jud. 24.25, 
and Dan According to Levi 18, the Messiah is 

to spring from Levi and bo the eternal High Priest 
and civil ruler of the nation, Levi 18^®. During his 
rule sin should gradually cease, Levi 18^’; Beliar be 
bound, Levi 18^* ; the gates of Paradise be opened 

and the saints eat of the tree of life, Levi 18^^‘‘-k We 
have here an eternal Messianic kingdom on earth 
as in Eth. Enoch 83-90. In Jud. 24. 25 and Dan 
523-88 forecast is on the whole the same, save 
that the Messiah is to sj)rLng not from Levi but 
from Judah (Jud. 24®, Dan 5'-^t), as no doubt also 
in Eth. Enoch 90®^* These hymns would bo 
earlier, if we are right, than that in Levi 18, and 
would thus be written before enthusiasm for John 
Uyrcanus had reached its heiglit. According to 
these hymns, the resurrection (of the righteous ?) is 
to take place during the Messiah’s reign (Jud. 25), 
the evil s])irit 8 are to be cast into eternal fire (Jud. 
25^®), the saints to live in Eden (Dn 5^^), and all the 
nations to rejoice (Jud. 25^®), and God to abide with 
men (Dan 5®^). Here also we have an eternal 
Messianic kingdom on earth, in which the Gentiles 
participate. 

* There are seven other MSS known to scholars. Two of these 
have beeh collated by Conybeare, belonging respcotively to the 
London Bible Society and to Lord Zouohe; see ANTW [19001, 
108-lia 

t In Dan the text sa^'s * Judah and Levi.’ Since this is the 
order of these names in the Christian interpolations, we must 
emend the phrase into ‘Levi and Judah,’ or sinqdy ‘Levi’ or 
‘ Judaii.’ But, since the Mcssiaii is nowhere else in the Testa¬ 
ments said to bo sprung from ‘Levi and Judah ’ (though It is 
declared that by means of Levi and Judah Gcsl will deliver 
Israel), wo must fall bock simply on ‘ Levi ’ or ‘ J udah ’ as the 
original text. We take it that ‘and Levi’ is an intrusion here. 
See p. 723b note f. 
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(6) The three heavens and the seven heavens .— 
From R and the Armenian Version of Levi 2. 3 
it is now clear that these chapters contained origin¬ 
ally a description of only three heavens. R* alone 
preserves the true text here; for the two recensions 
of the Arm. a and /3 are both confused and corrupt, 
the former mentioning only two heavens, and the 
latter four. It was Lueken {Michael [1898], 92) 
who first recognized this fact. Its further eluci¬ 
dation we owe to Bousset (ZNTW 169-163). Thus 
it appears that a belief in the three heavens pre¬ 
vailed early in the 2 nd cent. B.C. It has thus an 
older attestation in Judaism than that of the seven 
heavens, but which is in reality the earlier we 
cannot at present say. 

(c) The Twelve Tribes, —The Twelve Tribes are 
supposed to be in existence at the date of the 
composition of this work, and in Palestine. Thus 
in Napht. 5^® the Syrians are said to hold sway over 
them. In Reub. 6 ^® the high priestly ruler {i,e, John 
Hyreanus) is ‘ to judge and oiler sacrifice for all 
Israel till the consummation of the times *; and * to 
bless Israel and Judah ’ (Reub. 6 ^^). The ve^ fact 
that the book is addressed to the Twelve Tribes, 
although it speaks of the ultimate dispersion or 
destruction or Reuben ( 6 **), Dan, Gad, and Asher 
(Asher 7^®), points in the same direction. Bousset 
calls attention to the fact that the Letter of Aris- 
teas states that Eleazar the high priest sent six men 
of each of the Twelve Tribes to Ptolemy. This 
naturally presupposes the presence of the Twelve 
in Palestine or its neighbourhood. The idea that 
the Jewish kingdom embraced once again the entire 
nation, could easily arise wlien the Maccabees ex¬ 
tended their sway northwards over Samaria and 
Galilee and eastwards beyond the Jordan. This 
displaced the older belief that nine tribes were 
still in captivity (see Eth. Enoch 89’^ written 20 to 
30 years before the Testaments). But with the 
growing degradation of the later Maccabees the 
older idea revives. According to the Psalms of 
Solomon ( 1728 . 84 . dispersed tribes are to be 

brought back. This thought reappears frequently 
in the Ist cent. A.D., and then in new forms. The 
nine or ten tribes were in the far East enjoying 
great prosperity (Philo, Leg. ad Gaium^ 31; Jos. 
Ant. XI. v. 2 ; Sih, Or. ii. 170-173), or, according to a 
later view, they were lost, and their place of abode 
was unknown to men, hut God was keeping them 
safely till the Messianic times (4 Ezr 13®^’^^). This 
form of the idea, which is now the current one, is 
not attested till after the fall of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. 

Literature. —The prinoilial authorities have been cited in the 
body of the above article. See, further, Schurer, QJV'^ iiL 202 
{ilJl* 11 . iii. 124]. Since the above article waa written, an 
Enjflish translation of the Anne))inn Version has been published 
{Uncanonical Writiiiga of the OTfmind in the Armenian MSS 
of St. LazaruH, Issaverdens, Venice, IJK)!, pp. 851-478). As the 
translator has made no attempt to distinguish between the two 
recensions, this translation is worthless from a critical stand¬ 
point. R, H. Charles. 

TESTIMONY.—In the OT this word is scarcely, 
if at all, used in the ordinary sense of ‘witness’ 
or ‘evidence,’ although it has this meaning fre¬ 
quently in the NT. We will reserve the treat¬ 
ment of this sense of the term and partly of the 
OT ‘testify’ for art. Witness, and devote the 
present art. to the special OT usage. 

The Heb. terms are [.Tjy] and nny or niy. The 
existence of the first of these has Ijeen postulated 
to account for the plur. n'ly, which is found (alone 
or with sullixes) in Dt 4« Ps 26^« 78®® 93® 99’ 

ligS. 22. 24. 40, 69. 79. 96. 119. 126. 188. 140. 162. 107. 168^ Such a 

course appears, however, to be unnecessary, for in 
every instance my might be vocalized nny, or n’ly 

* COP agree In giving the corrupt text which contains an 
account of the Seven heavens. For an account of the latter 
•ee Charles, Book of the Secrets of Enoch (18d5X 


might be taken as a contraction of {*idw6th\ 
the plur. of nny (so Stado, § 3206 ; Siegfried-Stade, 
Buhl). The form nSny is found in 1 K 2®, 2 K 17^® 
23®, Jer 44®«, 1 Ch 29«, 2 Ch 34®\ Neh 9®®, Ps IW** 
81 . 80 . 09. 111 . 129. 144. 167 Ijj tlicse sets of possagcs 
the name ‘ testimonies ’ is applied to God’s laws as 
being a solemn declaration of His will or a protest 
against deviation from its performance (see Driver, 
Deut. p. 81, who compares ^ = ‘ testify or pro¬ 

test against * [not ‘ unto ’], 2 K 17*®, Jer 11’, Ps 50’ 
81®, Neh 928«59. 80 J * * The testimony’ (nnyij) is a 

technical term, esp. in P, for the Decalogue (LXX 
tA fiaoTijpLa, Ex 25’®* 4CP) as being par excellence 
the aeclaration of the Divine will. Hence the 
expressions ‘ tables of the testimony ’ (LXX a\ 
irXdKCf roO fiaprupiov, Ex 31’® 32^® 34^); ‘ ark of the 
testimony,’ which contained these tables (LXX h 
KiBorrhf roO fiapToplov, Ex 25“^ 26®®* 30®* ^® 31’ 39®® 

40*.®.®!, Nu 4® 7®®, Joa 4*® [Dillm. ; hut Bennett, 
Steuemagel, et al,^ nn^n * ark of the covenant ’]); t 
‘ tabernacle of the testimony or witness ’ (LXX h 
<rK7]vh ‘Tou piapTvplov [so in Ac 1**, Rev 16®]), Ex 38®’, 
Nu 1011 [till >f)iishkan ha'i diUh\ Nu O’® 

17’* ® 18®, 2 Ch 24® [all ^ohel ha-eduth\ See art. 
Tabernacle, p. 656. ‘The testimony’ is an 
abbreviation for ‘ the ark of the testimony’ in Ex 
16®^ (LXX ivavrLop rou 6eov) 27®’ (M rgs SiaOT^fcijs) 
30®* (tirl rrji ki^cctoO tHov ixaprvpimv) ®® {dwhavri rmv 
fiapTifplwp), Lv 16** GttI tQp ixapTvpltop) 24® {ip rff 
(TKrjvv juapTvplou), Nu 17’®* {fcaripapTi roD pLaprvptov) 
®® {ipioTtop Tu>p fiapTvplojp). A later usage extended 
the term hCi-cdMh from the Decalogue to the Law 
in general: Ps 19® 78® (|1 n^'in) 81® (|| ph ‘statute’) 
119®® 122^ 

For nnyn (‘ the testimony*) of 2 K ll’® = 2 Ch 23” 
we shouhi prob. read n'nyyn (‘the bracelets^* see 
Wellh.-BleeK, p. 258 n,), although LXX has rb fiap» 
rdpiop and rA in the respective passages. 

In Sir 45”, wliere the LXX has ‘to teach Jacob 
the testimonies’ (B tA gapriJ/jia, A p.apTvplav)t the 
Heb. text has ‘so he taught his people statute* 
(ph). J. A. Seldie. 

TETH (ID). — The ninth letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th 
Psalm to designate the 9th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. It is transliterated 
in this Dictionary by 

TETRARCH {rcrpdpx’n^, WH Ttrpadpxn ^)*—A ruler 
of a fourth part of a country or province, or at 
Sparta a commander of four companies of soldiers. 
The compound occurs first in Eur. Ale. 1164 in 
reference to Thessaly, which in early times and 
again in the constitution given by Philip of 
Macedoii was divided for civil administration into 
four districts (Demos. Philipp, iii. 26). In Galatia, 
too, each of the three tribes had its four tetrarchs 
(Strabo, 566 f.), until Pompey reduced the number 
(App. Mithrid. 46, Syr. 50; Livy, Ep. 94), retain¬ 
ing the name. Thenceforward little attention was 
paid to the original signification of the title, which 
was freely applied to dependent princelings inpos- 
session of some of the rights of sovereignty. Tuey 
were of subordinate rank to kings or ethnarchs, 
and were especially numerous in Syria (Pliny, Hist, 
Nat. V. 74 et al. ; Cicero, Milo^ xxviii. 36 et al. \ 
Horace, Sat. I, iii. 12; Tacitus, Ann. xv, 26; 
Crosar, Bell. Civ. iii. 3 ; Plutarch, Anton. 36; Jos. 
Ant. XVII. X. 9; al.). The title as used in NT 

retains in part its etymological meaning in two 
cases. For both Antipas (Mt 14’, Lk 3’*’® O’, 
Ac 13’) and Herod Philip (Lk 3’) inherited each a 
fourth part of his father’s dominions (Jos. Ant, 

* Of. nniyn, used of prophetical tettimonyor it\function,lD It 
816 . ao. 

t BA 4 ; om. rnr F* (habet FI f 

in mg et sup roe A*f. 
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XVII. xi. 4 ; Wars, II. vi. 3). At tlie same time, 
since their father had Idinself received the same 
title without iLfeographical si^^nificance from Antony 
(Jos. Ant, XIV. xiii. 1; Wars, I. xii. 5), and as 
Antipas is styled king (Mt 14®, Mk almost as 
often as tetrareh, it is not unlikely that the latter 
title was applied to liim witJiout any designed 
allusion to its strict meaning. In a similar sense 
Lysanias [which see] is called tetrareh of Abilene in 
Lk 3^ the district of Abila in the Lebanon having 
been severed from the Iturfean kingdom subse¬ 
quently to the death of Jjysanias I. and placed 
under the rule of a younger man of the same name. 
In support of St. Lukc^s accuracy may be cited 
two inscriptions in CIG, Nos. 4521, 4523. See, for 
further details and for the literature of the sub¬ 
ject, Schiirer, HJP I. ii. 7 f. R. W. Moss. 

TEXT OP THE OLD TESTAMENT.— A history 
of the text of the OT, in the proper sense of the 
word * history,’ it is not possible to write, even if 
one were (content to start from the period in which 
the OT was closed. For in the first place we do 
not know the date when, or the way in which, 
this closing was elfecded. Further, we have no 
MSS of the Heb. OT from the first eight centuries 
of the Christian era, at least none whose date is 
certain. Unfortunately, moreover, we are as yet 
without critical editions either of the most im¬ 
portant early Versions (LXX, Pesh., Targg.), or 
of the ancient Jewish literary works (Talmiids, 
Midrashim) in which a great number of liible pas¬ 
sages are cited and explained. And, finally, the 
history of the text is much older than the close of 
the Canon. Even during the period when the 
writings whiidi are now gathered into one in the 
OT had still a more or less separate circulation, 
the text underwent a variety of changes, due 
partly to the carelessness of copyists, and partly 
to intention, what was considered objectionable 
being dropped out, and additions being made. 
The proper course of procedure, then, aiipears to 
118 to be to work har/nrards from a fixed point, 
viz. the printed text. We will discuss— 

1. The jirinted cditionH, 
ii. The nmnuscriplH. 

Hi. The work of the Ma8(8)orete8 (and the punctuation), 
iv. Karlier traces of the llcb. text of Uie UT. 

V. The Importance of the ancient V'erHiona. 
vi. Observations on the bistor}^ of the growth of the OT. 

i. Printed Editions of titk IIeii. OT. — 
A. Fifteenth CENTFRV,--The first portion of 
the Hoi). Bihle ever printed was the Psalter, 1477 
(small folio, proh. Bologna), with T). Kimbi’s 
commentary. Only the first psalms have the vowel 
points, in a very rude form (Ginslmrg, Introd. 
780-794). 11 The l*irst ed. of the Pent, apiieared in 
1482 (Bologna folio, pointed), with Targ. On^. and 
Rashi. 11 Ed. prinvepsid the Prophets, 1485 (Soncino, 
folio, 2 vols. [the 2nd has no date]), with 1). 
Kimbi’a com., neither vowel points nor accents.il 
Ed. princeps of the llagiographa, 1487, 86 (Naples, 
folio, 3 parts). The vowel points are most un¬ 
reliable, the pi-inters having done their work very 
carelessly. There are no accents. The accom¬ 
panying comm, are Ij^imbi on the Psalter, and 
Immanuel on Proverbs. H The first ed. of the whole 
OT appeared at Som iiio in 1488, folio ; it had 
vowel points and aircents, like almost all the 
following editions; 11 2nd ed., Naples, c. 1491-93 
[neither date nor place is given]; 11 3rd ed., Brescia, 
1494. Ijuther used this ed. in translating the OT 
into German; |1 l^esaro, 1494 (?, see Wolf, Biblio¬ 
theca Heb. ii. 364, iv. 109; B. lliggenhach. Das 
Chronikon des Konrad Pellikan, Basel, 1877, p. 20). 

B. SIXTEENTH CENT(TRY.--Ueh. OT, Pesaro, 
1611-1617, folio, 2 vols. || The Coraplutensian Poly¬ 
glot, Alcala, 1514-1617, Vetus tcstainentii multi- 


plici lingua, nuc, primo impressum, folio, 4 vols. 
(Heb., LXX, Vulg., Targ. Onb.). No accents; 
the vowel points cannot be relied upon. The 
editors used, for the compilation of their Heb. 
text, the Lisbon Pent. (1491), the Naples OT 
(1491-1493), and the MS of the OT in the Madrid 
University Library No. 1. TJie consonantal text is, 
according to Ginsburg (p. 917), remarkably accurate 
and of great importance. || First Rabbinical Bible, 
folio, 4 vols., Venice, 1510-1517. The editor, Felix 
I’rateiisis, was the first to indicate, in a purely 
Hebrew Bible, tlie Cliristian chapters* on the 
margin of the lleb. OT, and to divide Samuel, 
Kings, Ezra, and Chronicles each into two books. 
He was likewise the first to give, though not con¬ 
sistently, the consonants of the IfM in the margin. 

II The first Venice quarto Bible (1516-1517) is only 
a re-issue of the folio, without tlie Targums and 
the commentaries. 1| The second Rabbinical Bible, 
folio, 4 vols., Venice, 1524-1525, with the Mas(s)ora 
collected and arranged by Jacob ben Chayim ihn 
Adonijah. ‘No textual redactor,’ says Ginsburg 
(p. 964), ‘ of modern days, who professes to edit the 
Hob. text according to the Mas(s)ora, can deviate 
from it without giving conclusive justification for 
so doing.’ II Third Rabbinical Bible, 1547-1548; 
fourth, 1568, Venice, folio, 4 vols. ; || Biblia Sacra, 
Hcbraice, Gnexe et Latine, Antwerp, 1569-1572, 
folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]; printed at the expense of 
Philip II. (hence surnamed Biblia llcgia), ed. Arias 
Montanus. || Of tlie great number of other editions 
we will mention here but two: " Hehraica 
Biblia Latina planequc nova S, Mnnsteri tralatione 
. . . adiectis insuper d Rahinornm comentarijs an- 
notationihus, Basel, 1534-1535, folio, 2 vols. [2iid 
ed. 1546]; and izipn in Biblia Sacra elegavti et 
majuscula characterum forma, qua , . . literce 
radicalcs [plente et nignn] tb scrviles, drf dentes Jb 
qiiiescentes Ac. [vacme] situ et colore disrcrtiuntnr. 
Authore Elia Huttero, Hamburg, 1587, folio. 

C. Seventeenth r7i?ivr//yer.—Fifth Rabbinical 
Bible, Venice, 1617-1619; sixth, Basel, 1618-1619, 
revised and edited by J. Buxtorf the elder; un¬ 
fortunately, he altered the vowel points in the 
Targums according to the Aram, portions of Daniel 
and Ezra. 11 The Paris Polyglot, printed at the 
expense of the Paris barrister, Guy Michel le Jay, 
1629-1645, folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]. || Much better, and 
indeed the best of all the Polyglot Bibles, are the 
Biblia sacra polyglotta, ed. Brian Walton, London, 
1657, folio [OT vols. i.-iv.]. || The basis of nearly 
all the newer editions are the Biblia Hehraica 
. . . lemmatibus Latinis illustrata h J. Leusden, 
Amsterdam, 1667, publisher Atliias. H Biblia He- 
hraica ... ex recensione D. E. Jablonski, Berlin, 
1699. The latter follows Leusden’s edition, but 
has collated also other edd. and some MSS. In 
the Preface he states that he has found and cor¬ 
rected more than 2000 errata in the Bible of 1667. 

D. Eighteenth CENTURY.-^Bihlla Hehraica 
. . . recensita . . . ab Everardo van dor Hooght, 
Amsteliedami et Ultrajecti, 1705. This OT is 
very often extolled as the best octavo ed. of the 
Bible, but without sufheient reason. The ed. of 
the Biblia Hehraica, Am.steloBdami, 1725, pub. by 
Salomo ben Joseph Props, is far superior. I1 Seventn 
Rabbinical Bible: nro mSnp iso, pub. by Moses of 
Frankfort, Amsterdam, 1724-1727, folio, 4 vols. |1 
J. 11. Micliaelis, Biblia Hehraica, ex aliquot nainu- 
scriptis et compltiribus impressis codicibus, item 
masora . ,. diligenter recensita. Accedunt loca scrip- 
turm parallela , . . brevesque adnotationcs, Halle, 
1720. This is the first printed attempt at a critical 
edition. The Erfurt MSS collated by Micliaelis 
are nowin Berlin. |1 The Mantua Bible, 1742-1744, 

* The dl\48ion of the books of the Bible Into chapters was the 
device of Stephen Lan^ton of Canterbury (1205 a.d.), who intro¬ 
duced it in the Vulgate. 
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4“, pub. by Raphael Chayim Basila, contains 
Salomo Norzi’s inas(s)oretical commentary on the 
OT. 11 B. Keiiiiicott, Veius Test, Ileb. cum variis 
lectionihus, Oxford, 1776, 1780, folio, 2 vols., gives 
the text of van der Hooght, without the vowel 
points and accents. The MSS are for the most 
[)art very perfunctorily collated (cf. Bruns’ ed. of 
the Dissertatio Generalise and see below, ii. J). 

E. NineteENTU Cent itRY,—B iblia Hebraica 
, . . recensita ab E. van der Hooght. Editio nova 
emendata a J. D’Alleraand, London. 1822, and 
often. II Bibl, Hcb. . . . recensuit Aug. Hahn, 
Leipzig, 18.31, and often. || Bibl, Heb, . . . curavit 
C. G. G. I'heile, Leipzig, 1849, and often. || [Chris¬ 
tian] David Ginsburg, D'pmo jp-ipn '-isd nyaiNi 
mnini Q’siSn oy . , . noM, J^ondon, 1894, 2 vols. 

F. Editions without Vowel Points and 
Accents, — Bibl, Heb, non punctata . .. accuranti- 
bus Joh. Leusdeno & Joh. Andr. ELsenmengero, 
Francofurti, 1694, 16“°. || Bibl, Heb, sine punctis, 
Amstelicdami et Ultrajecti, 1701, 16“°. ll “iDion ppn 
Knipn), Pent, ed. S. Baer, Uoedelheim, 1866, and 
often. II Bibl, Sac. Heb,: Pent.y Jos.^ Jud.y Sam., 
Psahni . . . sine 2m7ictis ediderunt R. Sinker et 
E. T. Leeke, Cambridge, 1870. || The Psalms in 
Heb,, without points, Oxford [Clarendon Press]. 

G. S. Baer\s Edd. of separate Books (those 
issued down to 1890 liave prefaces byF. Delitzsch), 
Leipzig; Genesis, 1869; Jos., Jud., 1891; Sam., 
1892; Kings, 1895; Isaiah, 1872; Jer., 1890; 
Ezekiel, 1884; Minor Propli., 1878 ; Psalms, 1880; 
Prov., 1880; Job, 1875; Megilloth, 1885; Dan., 
Ezr., Nell., 1882; Chron., 1888. Cf. H. Strack in 
Theol, Liiztrj, 1879, No. 8 , and Ginsburg’s criticisms 
in his Inti'oduction. 

H. CRITICAL EDITIONS.--~The Sacred Books of 
the OT: a critical ed, of the llch, text, printed in 
colours , , . under the editorial direction of Paul 
Haupt: Leipzig, Baltimore, ami London, 4°. The 
followin^j have tyjpeared at the date of this article : 
Genesis by C. J^. Ball, 1896; Leviticus by Driver 
and White, 1894; Numbers by J. A. Paterson, 
1900: Joshua by W. H. Bennett, 1895; Judges 
by G. F. Moore, 1900; Samuel by Budde, 1894; 
Isaiah by Cheyne, 1899; Jeremiah by Cornill, 1895 ; 
Ezekiel by Toy, 1900; Psalms by J. Wellhausen, 
1895; Proverbs by A, Miiller and E. Kautzscli, 
1901; Job by C. Siegfried, 1893; Daniel by A. 
Kampliauscn, 1896; Ezra-Nehemiah by H. Gutlie 
andL. W. Batten, 1901; Chronicles by R. Kittel,1895. 

A critical edition of the Aramaic portions of 
the OT is given by tlie present writer in his 
Grammatik dcs Bihtisch-Araindischen^, Leipzig, 
1901 (Dn 3 i 2 ’i 6 . 20-24 421,77 with supralinear 

punctuation). 

Litkraturb.—J oh. Ohr. Wolf, Bibliotheca Hebrcea, Hamburg, 
Ii. (1721) pp. 304-386 (on whole Bible), 385-413 (on part^, 
Iv. h733) pp. 108-123 (Bible), 123-164 (parts) ; || Joe. le Long. 
Bibliotheca sacra , , continuata ab A. Q. Masch, Haile, 1 . 
(1778) pp. 1-180; 11 J. B. de Uossi, Annates heWaso • typo- 
graphici sec. XV., Panna, 1796, Annales hebreso-typogr. ab 
anno MDI ad MDXL digesti, Parma, 1799, De ^notis nonnullis 
antiquusimis kebraici textus editionibus ae critioo earum usn, 
Erlangen, 1782; B. W. D. Schulze, Vollstdndigere Kritik iiber 
die gewohnlichen Ausgaben der heb, Bibel, nebst., . . Nachrieht 
von der Heb. Bibel, welche der set. D. Luther bey ^ner UbeT’ 
settung gebraucht, Berlin, 1766; I M. Steinschneider, Cata- 
logus libronirn hebrceorum in bibliotheca Bodleiana, Berlin, 
1862 ff., cols. 1-164 ; ll B. Pick, * History of the printed editions 
of the OT’ in Helxraica, ix. (1892-1893), pp. 47-116: || Ch. D. 
Ginsburg, Introd. to the rnassoretico-critical ed. qj the Heb, 
Bible, London, 1897, pp. 779-976 (describes 24 early printed edd. 
of the whole OT or of parts of it). 

On the Polyglot Bibles: Wolf, ii. 882-364, iv. 99-107 ; le Long- 
Masch, i. 331-408; Ed. Reuss in PRE^ xii. 96-103: Franz 
Delitzsch, Zur Entstehungsgesch. der Polyglotteribibel des Kar- 
dinals Xtmenss, Leipzig, 1871, 1878,1886 (44, 38, and 00 pp.), 4*. 

ii. The Manuscripts.— A. The oldest 

form of book is the roll volumen). Even 

at the present day the books which are read aloud 
in the principal part of the synago^e service are 
written in the roll form: namely, tne Pentateuch 


(.TjHnn ipp), from which a pdrdsha is read every 
Sabbath, and the five Mcgillbth {quinque volumma), 
namely, the Song of Songs (reacT at the Passover), 
Ruth (at Feast of Weeks), Lamentations (on 
anniversary of Destruction of Jerusalem by the 
Chaldaeans), Ecclesiastes (at Feast of Tabernacles), 
Esther (at Feast of Purim). 

The material of the rolls is usually parchment; 
in the Ea.st, leather was also employed. At the 
beginning and the end there is a wooden roller 
(Q'*nn ‘ tlie tree of life ’), and the columns that 
have been read are rolled up on the first of these. 
Neither vowel signs nor accents are present. In 
seven parchment rolls at Tzufutkale the present 
writer noticed a point at the end of each verse, 
in two of them two points. The letters j »J o y r 
have generally small ornamental strokes {yyn coro- 
nuhe). Between eacii book of the Torah four 
lines are left blank. The whole F’ent. is divided 
into 669 sections (/;am«A<w which are called, 

according to the character of the spaces which 
separate them, open {apertes nSmn?, itiarked fi) or 
closed {clauste, n'iDm9, marked D). The 54 Sabbath 
pericopes are marked sqd and DDD respectively 
(with the exception of the 12tli, Gn 47*®, at whose 
commencement the intervening space is only that 
of one letter). Six words, whose initial letters 
are 'idb' n'3 (Ps 68®), stand, particularly in Spanish 
(Sephardic) MSS, at the beginning or a column : 

Gn D, min'* Gn 49®, Ex 14*®, Lv 16®, 
nD Nu 24®, and m^yxl Dt 31*®; in others, par¬ 
ticularly the German (Ashkenazite) MSS, the r and 
D are represented by Dt 16^® o'cer (or 12*® nor) and 
23** N31D. Instead of min' some MSS have of 
Gn 49^* at the commencement of a column. Many 
copyists begin each column with a new verse, some 
begin each with the letter wawy D'^iioy)? ' 11 . The 
poetical passages Ex 15 and Dt 32 are written (and 
even printed) in artistically constructed divisions. 
On these and other rules to be observed by the 
writers of rolls, see the Literature. Epigraphs are 
rare. The rules that have to be observed by a 
modern copyist of a Torah roll may be learned 
very conveniently from S. Baer’s ed. of the Penta¬ 
teuch, Kupni iDion jipn, Rocdelheim, 1866 and often. 

B, MSS in book form. These may contain the 
whole Bible, or one or two of its four principal 
parts (Pent., Prophotce priores, Prophetse pos- 
teriores, Hagiographa). The material is either 
parchment or paper (on the employment of the 
latter see Steinsenneider, Handschriftenkunde, p. 
18 f., and cf. art. Writing). The size is very fre- 
q^uently quarto ; in ancient times folio is commoner 
Uian octavo. Almost all codices have vowels and 
accents. The omission of the double point soph 
j^^ik at the end of the verse is rare (four codcl. at 
Tzufutkale, and cod. Brit. Mus. Orient. 4445; see 
Ginsburg, Introd, p. 473); still rarer is the placing 
of only a single point (cod. Tzufut. 102).—Most 
MSS contain also mas{8)ora, i.e, observations on 
the number of times that particular words and 
word-forms occur; ma8{s)ora parva [IfM and 
KUhtbh ; the indication of the number of occur¬ 
rences of a word or word-form, e,g, i3 = twice, = 
134 times) on the side margins; mas{s)ora magna 
(detailed lists with citation of passages) on the 
top and bottom margins; mas{s)ora finalis; some 
MSS have Mas(s)oretic material also at the begin¬ 
ning. The extent of these observations was regu¬ 
lated by the space available, the inclination of the 
copyist, and the remuneration offered by the man 
who ordered the copy. Some copyists wrote part 
of the mas(s)ora maana in figures (animals, leaves, 
etc.) form^ by elaborate nourishes, so that the 
reading is at times a matter of no little difficulty. 
Such embellishments have also proved not infre¬ 
quently detrimental to the accuracy of the copy 
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Highly valuahle, but unfortunately found only in 
a portion of the MSS, are the epigraphs, especially 
when these give tlie date, tlio country, and the 
name of the scribe.—TJie punctuation and the 
7Has{s)or(i are frequently not from the liand of the 
writer of the consonantai text, but have been 
added by one or two other scribes. The punctuator 
is called 

C. A Hcientific examination anti collating of all 
ancient or otherwise important MSS of the OT has 
not as yet been undertaken. Collections of vari¬ 
ous readings are given by Sal. Norzi, J. H. 
Michaelis, and B. Kennicott (see above, i. D), 
J. B, de Kossi (below, J), S. Baer (i. G), and Ch. 
I). Ginsburg (i. E). Some of the most important 
MSS are- 

la) Codex of the Former and the Latter Pro¬ 
phets, written by Moses bon Aslier 827 years after 
the destruction of the temple, t.c. A.D. 895, now in 
the Karaite synagogue at Cairo. See M. Weiss- 
inann in the lleb. IJarnafjciid i. (1857), Nos. 

47, 48, 50, ii. 16 ; Jacob Saj)[>ir, I’co Lyck, 
1866, fob 14; on the other side Ad. Neubauer in 
Stiidia Biblica, iii. (Oxford, 1891) pp. 25-27.— 
{h) Bible written by p ; the vowel 

points, the accents, ami the mcui{s)ora are added, 
according to an ejiigraph, by Aaron ben Asher. 
It is now in the possession of the Jewish com¬ 
munity at Aleppo. See Sai)pir, fob 12, 13, 
17*"2() ; Straede, Prolejjome.na^ pp. 44-46, and in 
Baor-Strack, Die Dikduke had^avdm des Ahron ben 
Moftchch ben Ascher^ Leipzig, 1879, pp. ix-xiv. W. 
Wickes {Treatise on the accentuation of the twenty • 
one so-called prose-books of the 07\ Oxford, 1887, 
p. ix) contends that this epigraph Gs a fabrica¬ 
tion, merely introduced to enhance the value * of 
the codex. 'J’he ^)rcsent writer is still doubtful 
whether AViekes is right. Ginsburg {Tntrod. p. 
242) docs not call in question the credibility of the 
epigrajih. — (c) St, Petorshurg Bible written at 
Cairo in the year 1009 by Samuel ben Jacob, who 
declares tliat he copied the codex of Aaron ben 
Asher. See llarkavy-Strack, Catalogue^ pp. 263- 
274. Wickes {l.c.) says, indeed, that the codex 
‘ is much younger,* but the present writer feels 
certain that ho is wrong. Ginsburg, too, believes 
in the trustworthiness of the epigraphs.— (d) Pro- 
phefarmn postcriorum codex Jtiabylonicus Petro- 
poUtanus [03], edidit H. L. Strack, Leipzig, 1876 
(449 and 37 pp.), fob max., written A.D. 916. Re¬ 
garding the remlings of this MS see Ginsburg, 
Introd, pp. 215-230, 439-441, 475 f. 

D. The age of many MSS is much controverted. 
Cod. Brit. Si us. Add. 4708 (Latter Prophets) was 
assigned by the late Dr. M. Margoliouth to the 
6th cent.; Mor. lleidenheim judged that it might 
have been written between the 6th and the 8th 
cent. ; B. Kennicott (cod. 126) ascribed it to the 
beginning of the 151]i century. Ginsburg says : 
♦The writing is such as we meet with in the 
Sephardic codices of the 12th and 13th centuries,* 
and, so far as the present writer can judge without 
having examined the MS for himself, Ginsburg is 
right. II The Bible Cambridge 12 bears the date 
* 7 Adar, 616,* i.e, 18th Feb. 856 A.D. We wonder 
that so sagacious and learned a scholar as the late 
S. M. Scbiller-Szinessy accepted this date as correct 
(see his CataloguCy p, 13). Cf. Ij. Zunz, Zur Gesch, 
u. Literature Berlin, 1845, p. 214 f.; Ad. Neubauer 
yi Studia Diblicae iii. pp. 27-36. 

The number of unquestionably genuine ancient 
epigraphs in Bible MS is not largo. At Tzufutkale 
the nresent writer in 1874 noted the following, 
whicu emanate from the writers of the ^ISS them¬ 
selves : 922 A.D. = 1234 Seleuc., cod. 34, Moses 
ben Naphtali, known os a contemporary of Aaron 
ben Asher; 930 A.D. = 1241 Seleuc., cod. 35/36, 
Salomo ben k;»km3, tnas(s)ora ^vritten by Ephraim 


ben svK'13; 943 A.D. =4703 of the Creation, cod. 
39, Isaak ben Jochai; 952 A.D. =4712 of the 
Creation, cod. 40, Joseph ben Daniel ; 961 A.D. 
=4721 of the Creation, cod. 41; 989 A.D. = 1300 
Seleuc., cod. 43, Joseph ben Jacob; 994 A.D. = 
4754 of the Creation, cod. 44, Moses ben Hillel; 
1051 A.D. = 4811of the Creation, cod. 11, Moses (?) 
ben Anan.—Unfortunately, the Karaite Abraham 
Firkowitsch (both in hislirst collections and in the 
latest just mentioned, which since 1876 has like¬ 
wise been in St. I*eter8burg) either himself wrote 
entirely a great many epigraplis, or falsified them 
by altering dates and names. For instance, in 
cod. Tzufut. 11 he changed 4811 of the Creation 
into 4411=651 A.D. 1 

Much fresh information is to be hoped for from 
tl )0 treasures of the Genizah of Old Cairo brought 
by S. Scliechter to Cambridge ; see the description 
of the Genizah by E. N. Adler in the JQP, 1897, 
p. 669 If. 

Fb Why is the number of ancient MSS of the 
He)>. OT so small ? WJiy have we no MSS as old 
as those of the NT, tJie LX.V, and the Peshitta ? 
TJie reasons are; (1) Not a few Bible MSS, espe¬ 
cially Pentateuch rolls, were destroyed by fanatical 
Christians during tJie persecutions of the Jews 
in the Middle Ages, particularly in the time of 
the Crusades. (2) A mncli larger number, how¬ 
ever, of MSS were destroyed by the Jow's them¬ 
selves by means of the genizah {arp). Already 
tlie Talmud {Megillae 266) tells of now a worm- 
eaten Pentateuch roll is buried beside the corpse 
of a sage; cf, ShulJian 'Arukhe Joreh De'ahy 282, 

§ 10. This custom was later extende<i to all IIcb. 
MSS of Biblical and non-Hiblical texts, frequently, 
indeed, with the modification that a room, generally 
a collar, in the synagogue was devoted to their 
concealment. To the dryness of the Egyptian 
climate we ow'o the abundance of the material 
wdiich, as w^as mentioned above, has been found in 
the synagogue of Old Cairo. But it >vas not only 
such MSS as had been damaged by the tooth of 
time, by fire, by vvater, or by constant use, that 
were deposited in tlio genizah ; further, all Torah 
rolls that contained more than three mistakes in a 
column had to be concealed (see Talm. Menahothe 
296 ; Shnlhan 'Arnkhe Joreh Deahe 279). This 
rule partly explains liow the MSS that have come 
dow'n to us represent in the main one and the 
same text. Codices which deviated from the text 
of the recognized nnkddnim and the mas(s)oretic 
principles w ere considered ‘ incorrect,’ and were 
consigned to tlie genizah. A very notable instance 
of this is tlie codex of 916 A.D. found by Abr. 
Firkowitsch (cf. A. Firk., fn3T '33N, Wilna, 1872, 
p. 12, No. 29). Hence the present writer is unable 
to adopt the view of J. Ol^iausen, P. de Lagarde, 
and most modems, that all Heb. MSS go back to 
a single standard copy (cf. also his discussion in 
G. A. Kohut’s Semitic Studies^ Berlin, 1897, pp. 
503-571). 

F. LiTitnATTJRB.—In general: Wolf, Biblioth. Heb, fi. 281-832, 
Iv. 78-08; il O. G. Tychsen, Tentamen de variis oodicum Heb. 
aenertbus, RoBtock, 1772; Befreyetes Tentamen,, 1774 ; || J. G. 
Eichhorn, Einleit. in das AT4, ii. 466-684, Gottingen, 1823 ; | 
II. L. Strack, Prolegomena eritica in VT Heb.^ Leipzig, 1878, 
pp. 0-68 ithia book haa been long out of print; the author hopet 
to write a new work on the subject]; ‘Die bibliechen und die 
massoret. Uandachriften zu Tschufut-Kale in der Krim* in 
Ztsehr. /. luther, Theologie^ 1876, pp. 687-624 ; || M. Stein- 
schneider,. Vorleeungen iiber die Kunde hebrdischer Hand- 
schri/ten, deren Sarnmlungen und VerzeichnieM^ Leipzig, 1897 
(110 pp.); I Ad. Neubauer, ‘The Introduction of the square 
characters in Biblical MSS, and an account of the earliest 
MSS of the OT' In Studia Biblica et Ecclca. lii. (Oxford, 1801) 
pp. 1-36. 

G. On rules for the writing of rolls destined for synagogue use; 
Joel MUller, Maseehet So/erim [Qn?''0 riD^rjl, Der talmud. 
Tractat der Schreiber, eine Einleit. in das Studium der altheb. 
Oraphik^ der Afasora und der altjiid. Liturgie, Leipzig, 1878 ; I 
J. G. Ohr. Adler, judeeoram eodieis sacri rite tonbendi leges, 
Hamburg. 1779 (chs. i. - v. of *10 'OD]; 1 Baph Kirchheim, 
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Septem libri Tatmudiei parvi Jlierosolymifani^ Frankfurt 
A. M., 1851, pp. 1-11 ‘Sepher torah’; Moses Maimonides, HU. 
khoth tephillin umezuzdh we^epher tor ah [separate impression of 
chs. vil.-x. in Jac. Ilonr. van Bashtiyson, Observations satrm. 
Frankfurt, 1708]; II Leop. IjOw, Graphische Hetj^iisiten und 
Erzexifjnisse bei den Juden^ 2 vols., Leipzig:, 1870-71; II Salomo 
Oanztried, D<n<^ kethibath ^epher torah^ etc., Ungvar, 1860 ; || A. 
O. Waehner, Anliquitaies Ebroeorum^ 1., Gottingen, 1743, pp. 
187-208. 

H. Catalogties of Important collections of MSS.—Berlin : M. 
Steinschneider, Das Verzeichniss der heb. Handschriften^ 1878 
(140 pp.) and 1897 (172 pp.), 4®. H Cambridge: 8. M. Schiller- 
Szinessy, Catalogxu of the Ueb. MSS preserved in the University 
Library. 1876 (248 pp.). II Florence: A. M. Biscioni, Biblio- 
thecce Ebraicm Grtecm Florentime . . . CataloyiiSf 1767. fl 
London, British Museum : Oinsburg, Introduction^ pp. 469- 
728 [describes 49 MSS collated for nis edition of the OT]; R. 
Hoerning, Description and Collation of six Karaite MSS of 
portions of the lieh, Bible in Arabic characters^ liOndon, 18^ 
pp. and 42 facsimiles). II Oxford : Ad. Neubauer, Catalogue 
of the Heb. MSS in the Bodleian Library^ Oxford, 1886 (1108 
cols, and 40 facsimiles). An Appendix ^ Ad. Neubauer and A. E. 
Cowley is in the press. II Parma : MSS codices hebraici bildioth. 
J. B. de Jiossi^ Parma, 1803, 3 vols. N 8t. Petersburg: A. 
Harkavy und H. L. Strack, Catalog der heb. BibeJhandschriften 
der kaiserl. Mentl. Bibliothek zu St. Petersburg^ Leipzig. 1875 
(296 pp.). 11 Rome : Bibliothecce A postal ic(K Vaticarue codieum 
rnanu scriptorum Catalog-us . . . Steph. Evod. Assemanus et 
Jos. 8im. Assemanus . . . recensuerunt, vol. i., Rom, 1756, fob 
(lleb. and Sam. MSS). |! Turin : B. Peyrori, Codices hebraici 
. . . in Taurinensi AthenoeOt 1880. R Vienna: A. Krafftund 8. 
Deutsch, Die ha-ndscJiriftl. heb. Werke der K. K. Hof bibliothek 
tu Wien, 1847, 4°. 

J. On the MSS collated for Kennicott’s work (almvo, 1. D): 
Dissertalio generalis in VT Heb. . . . auctore B. Kennicolt. 
Recudi curavit et notas adiocit P. J. Bruns, Brunswick, 1783 
(596 pp.). II J. B. do Kossi^ Varies lectiones Vet. Test., Parma, 
1784-88, 4‘>, and Scholia crifica in VT libras, 1798, 4“ [describes 
not only his own MSS, but all the codd. used by or for Ken¬ 
nicolt which he had been able to see for himself]. 

K. Facsimiles of Bible MSS : The Pal890granhie.al Society’s Fac. 
similes of ancient (C)rient, series), ed. w. Wright, London, 

P t. iii. plate 40; Brit. Mus. Harley 6720, Former and Latter 
ropheta, 2 K 1922-86 (<seems to he of the 12th cent’); plate 
41: Cambridge Univ. 2.5, TTagiographa with Targum, Dn 1>**, 
Jan. 1347 A.n.; pt. iv. (1879) plate 64 : Brit. Mus. Orient. 1467, 
Pont, and Targ. Onk. with the suprallnear vowel signs, Nu 2241- 
2318 (‘written in Babylonia or Persia, about the 12th cent.’). || 
Ad, Neubauer, Facsimiles of Heb. MSS in the Bodleian Lib' 
rary, Oxford, 1886, plate 1, cat. 64 : Dt 98-7, with suprallnear 
vowel signs and accents; plate 8, cat. 2322: On li H Spa-n. 
6<iuare character, 1476 a.d. ; plate 14, cat. 20: Ex 1826-198, 
German, 1340 a.d.; plate 21, cat. 1144 : beginning of the book 
of Jonah, followed ny a Or. tr., before 1263 a.d.; plate 31. cat. 
2328: 2 S 22211, Yemen J 1661 a.d.; plate 38, cat. 2484 : Pr 414-62, 
Yemen, with the simplified supralinear punctuation ; plate 39 : 
Mai 11-212, unknown characters, from a MS in private posses¬ 
sion in Kerlsch (see A. Harkavy, Neuaitfgcfundene heb. Bihel- 
handschriften, St. Petersb. und Leipzig. 1884 [48 pp. and 6 
facsim.]). || Ch. 1). GInsburg, A series of^een facsimiles from 
IfS pages of the Heb, Bible, with a letterpress des<yription, 
London. 1897, fol. max. [13 of these MSS are in the Brit. Mus., 
1 is in the possession of the Earl of Leicester, 1 is cod. Petropol. 
916 A.D. J. R B. Stado {GVP) gives facsim. of: cod. Petropol. 916 
A.D. ; cod. Karlsruhe 1 [Kennicolt 154], Former and Latter 
Prophets with Targum, once In the possession of Reiichlin, 
1 S HU2«-819 ; Erfurt Bible, now Berlin Orient, fol, 1213, Is H 22 ; 
Ilagiographa, with the simplified supralincar punctuation, 
Yemen, Berlin Orient. Quarto 680, Ps 10l4-i02ii. tl W. Wickes 
(Accentuation of the Prose books) gives as frontispiece a photo¬ 
graph (reduced scale) of a page of the Aleppo codex, On 26*4- 
27*’i. R Ad. Neubauer in Studia Biblica et Eccles. iii. gives fac¬ 
simile of cod. Cairo a.d. 897 and cod. Cambridge 12 (see above, 
D). II On other facsimiles (mostly from non-Bihlical MSS) 
see M. Steinschneider, ‘ Zur Literatur der heb. Palmographio’ 
In Centralblatt fdr Bibliothekswesen, 1887, pp. 166-105. 

L. On A. Firkowitsch : H. L. Strack, A. Firk. und seine EnU 
deckunqen, Leipzig, 1876 (44 pp.); ZDMQ, 1880, pp. 163-168; 
Lit. detUralbl. 1883, No. 25, cols. 878 - 880. || A. Harkavy, 
AUidd. Denkmdler aus der Krim, St. Petersburg, 1876 (2^ 
pp ). 

iii. The Work of the Ma(s).soretes.—-W hence 
comes the text of our extant MSS ? In all essen¬ 
tials, of course, from older MSS. But there is no 
doubt that all copyists meant to work n^b^n 
i.e, according to the traditions which had been 
handed down to them as to the writing and read¬ 
ing of the sacred texts. 

A. First of all, as to the word moo. It is the 
custom now in many quarters to write (cf. 
Bibs, n*ik 3 ), and to derive from the post-Biblical verb 
noD ‘hand down.* The older form of writing it, 
however, is n*jbJp. This word is taken from Ezk 20*^ 
(where it signifies * binding *, from the root idk), but 
in post-BiMical usage it assumed quite a different 
sense (as nvnw of Is 41^ 45“ means in New Heb. 


not ‘ coming things * but ‘ letters ’). moD in New 
Heb. means primarily ‘tradition,* e.t;. Mishna, 
iShe/calwi, vi. I; hence the derivatiuri from npp 
{Abofh, i. 1) might he per se admis.sible, and even 
the nronunciatioii but the oldest witnesses, as 
has been said, are in favour of iribip. In the next 
place, stands for the tradition relating to the 
interpretation of Scripture. K. 'Atciba says {Abothf 
iii. IB), ‘ Masoreth is a fence to Torah,’ i.e. the 
prescriptions of the oral Law make transgression 
of the written Law dilliciilt. Further, however, 
the word Mdsorelh was applied to the tradition re¬ 
lating to the Bible text, and those who busied 
themselves with this tradition were called 
mcDn, or Ma{s)sorctcs, 

B. The 24 books of the OT were considered, at all 
events as early as the 1st cent, of the Christian era, 
asholy (see Jos. c. Apion. i. 8 [ef. PllE^ vii. 427 f. = 
* ix. 761 f.]). It was an object to preserve the text of 
these books, in particular and above all that of the 
Pentateuch, and its traditional understanding for 
coming generations. U'his was accoinplislied first 
by attention to the consonantal text. 

(a) Conscientious care on the part of the copyists 
was ensured by numerous rules about tlie writing 
out of Bible codices, especially of synagogue rolls 
(cf. above, ii. O). 

(b) They counted the verses and the words of 

each of the 24 books and of many sections ; they 
reckoned which was the middle verse and the 
middle word of each hook; nay, they counted the 
letters both of particular sections and even of 
whole books. The Talmud, Kiddushinf 30a, says: 
‘ The ancients were called Sopherim because they 
counted [isd ‘ to count *] all tlie letters in the Torah. 
They said; Waw in pnj Lv IP* is the middle letter 
in the Torah ; m Lv 10'® is the middle word ; 
n‘?inm Lv 13®* is the middle verse ; 'Ayin in "ly'D 
Ps 80“ is the middle letter in the Psalms, and mnr 
Dim Ps 78*® is the middle verse.* Ii. Joseph asked: 
‘To which side does waw in ‘ga^On^ belong 7 
Answer: Let us bring a Torah, and I will count. 
Surely, llabba bar bar Hanna has said that they 
did not go away until they had brought a Torah 
and counted * (cf. Morinus, Excrciiationcs hiblicm, 
Paris, 1C69, p. 442). They counted also the fre- 
guency of the occurrence of words, phrases, oi 
forms, both in the whole Bible and in parts of it. 
Shabbath, 496: ‘ As the sages sat together, the 
question was raised, To what do the 39 principal 
works that are forbidden on the Sabbath day 
correspond ? l.L'^Bina h. said : To the [39] 

works at the building of the tabernacle ; Jonathan 
b. Eleazar said in name of Simeon b. Jo.se : They 
correspond to the 39 occurrences of the word .idnVd 
in the Torah. Then Rah Joseph asked, Docs Gn 
39“ belong to the number or not? Abaji replied, 
Let him bring a Lawbook and count.* 

(c) They collected notabilia into groups, and thus 
not only nelped the recollection of these, but also 
facilitated the control of the MSS. For instance, 
8 words written with final waw are read with he 
(cod. 916 A.D., Jer 2^); 14 words written with 
final he are read with waw (cod. 916 A.D., Ezk 
37**). There is a great fondness for anything 
alphabetical; e.g. we liave an alphabetical list 
of words which occur only twice in the OT—once 
with and once without waw at the beginning; 

1 S 1* and Gn 27'® etc. (cod. 916 A.D., 
Jer 10'®). 

(d) The scriptio plena and scriptio defectiva and 
other peculiarities of the traditional text were very 
often noted in the Haggftda (osp. in the Midrashimh 
and not seldom also in the llolakha. These notes 
serve on the one hand as a proof that the form of 
writing remarked on was actually received from 
tradition ; and on the other hand they helped to 
ensure that this particular form was retained in 
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the Bible codices. For instance, in Gn 23^® the 
name Kjihron is written the first time insy {plene) 
and the second time poy [defective). On this the 
midrash Gen. rabba 68 remarks; *Pr “He 
that hath an evil eye hastelli to be rich, and con- 
sidereth not that ijoverty sliall come ui)ori him; 
that is Ephron who wished to get possession of 
the riches of the just one, but afterwards he came 
into poverty,* In Hag 1® Kethibh has 

Talmud, Yoma^ 216 asks ; ‘ Why is n not 
written? Answer: Because five [n as numerical 
sign = 5] things which were present in the first 
temple were wanting in the second, the ark of the 
covenant with kappOrcth and cherubim, the holy 
fire, the Divine gracious presence (iShekinah), the 
Holy Spirit, and the Grim and Thummim.* 

C. By means of the invention of punctuation 
(vowel signs and accents) between the Oth and 8th 
cent, it was sought to ensure the preservation of 
the traditional luonunciation ; nernaps there was 
also the intention of lightening the task of learners 
of the language. Unfortunately, we are without 
precise details as to the history of this invention ; 
the only point that is practically certain is that 
Syriac influence must be assumed. (In Syr. a point 
above the letter in<licates the fuller, stronger pro¬ 
nunciation ; a point under it the finer, weaker 
vocalization or even tlio absence of a vowel). 
Attention to these signs involved a large addition 
to the studies of the later Ma(s)sorete8. For 
instance, 18 words beginning with lamed occur 
twice—in the one instance with sMiva (or hirek with 
following shewa)^ in the other with paikah (cod. 
916 A.D., Is 8^); alphabet of words ending in ji) 
which occur once (cod. 916 A.D., la 34^^). 

D. Two systems of punctuation are completely 
known to us ; [a) that employed in most MSS and 
in all printed editions, the so-called Tiberian, 
named irom the city of Tiberias, where the study 
of the Ma(s)sora flourished for centuries. This 
system has si)ecial accents for the three books, 
I\salmH, Proverbs, and Job.— (6) the .supralinear 
punctuation, so named because all the vowel signs 
are placed over the consonants; it was in use, 
alongside of the Tiberian system, among a portion 
of the Jews of Babylonia (hence its usual designa¬ 
tion, * Babylonian punctuation *) and Yemen (in 
Yemen till the 18th cent.). The signs for the prin¬ 
cipal vowels a, u^ i are forme<l from the matres 
lectionis n, 1,'; the disjunctive accents have mo.stly 
the form of the letter with which their name 
begins: c.(/. T--r|pi zakepkf o —Kmcj (ar/m. The 
accentual system is certainly dependent upon the 
Tiberian ; the vowel system, too, gives the impres¬ 
sion, at least to the present writer, of less origin¬ 
ality. The most important MS in which this 
system is employed is cod. Projdi. post. Bab.- 
I'etropol. 916 A.D. — The simple supralinear 
punctuation system adopted in many later Yemen 
codices is derived from the complicated system of 
cod. Petropol. 916 A.D. (G. Margoliouth, it is true, 
is of the opposite opinion).—(c) M. b'riedliinder 
describes ‘ A third system of symbols for the lleb. 
vowels and accents'^ in JQ/i’, 1896, pp. 564-567. 
(In two fragments of Bible text found lately in 
Egypt and acquired by the Bodleian Library; see 
Neuliauer’s Catalogue, No. 2604, xi., and 2608, i.). 
Cf. C. Levias in AJSL xv. 167-164, and P. Kahle 
in ZATW xxi. (1901) pp. 273-317. 

E. As the very name indicates, it was not the 

aim of the Ma(8)8oretes to give anything new, but 
to j)reserve for future generations the Bible text 
exactly os it had come down to them, and this in 
regard not only to the consonantal text but also to 
its pronunciation. ‘Tendency* of any kind was 
foreign to them. Instead of in Is 14^* W'e 
should certainly read but the former pro¬ 

nunciation is proved by Aquila and the Peshitta 


to have been in use before the punctuation. The 
name of the well-known Canaanite god can hardly 
have been Molekh, but Melekh ; but already LXX 
A^, Symm., Theod. have M 6 Xox = MT njjb. 

F. The distinction between Ma(s) 8 oretes and 
punctuators is no absolute one. The Ma( 8 )sora, 
as is shown by cod. 916 A.D., was complete before 
the end of the 9 th century. Aaron d. Moses b. 
Asher, ‘tlie great teacher* ('?n 3 rr nD'?Dn), whose 
activity fell within the first third of the 10 th 
cent., enjoyed already in his lifetime a great repu¬ 
tation, and as early as the year 989 the Bible 
codex supplied by him with punctuation and 
Ma(s)sora was regarded as the model codex and 
as authoritative. This is the judgment, too, of 
the writer of the St. Petersburg Bible MS B19a 
(1009 A.D.), Moses Maimonides, of David ^imhi 
and of the later Jews. Aaron ben Asher himself 
had a rival in Moses b. David b. Naphtali, whose 
views were ditterent not only regarding many 
minutue of punctuation [daghesh, ineiheg, accents), 
but even, at least in some passages, regarding the 
consonantal text (see Ginsburg, Introd. pp. 241- 
286). In like manner there were not a few difler- 
ences amongst the older Ma(s)sorete 8 . The tradition 
about the text was not a uniform one, and it must 
be acknowledged that there were difl'erent schools 
of Ma{ 8 )soretes. According to the readings of the 
codices employed as standards must have been the 
different indications in the Ma 8 ( 8 )oretic rubrics; 
and S. Baer is not justified when, in the case of 
two statements that dilfer, he simply as a rule 
pronounces one to be wrong and corrects it from 
the other. 

G. The content of the MaR(s)ora was collected 
into special books or reprodu(;ed in Bible MSS. Of 
tliose collections the best known is the book which 
is named from its opening words h 75 J;<) . 175 ^ (od. 
FrensdorfT, Hanover, 1864) ; cf. Ginsburg, Introd, 
p. 464. In the MSS the detailed statements of 
tlio Mas[s)ora magna, varying indeed greatly in 
extent, according to the inclination or the ability 
of the scribe, are found on the top and bottom 
margins, some at the end of a couex or a book, 
only a few at the beginning. For the fullest 
collection of such material we are indebted to Ch, 
D. Ginsburg. 

II. Litehaturk.— IT, Tj. Strack, art. 'Mosaora'in PRE^lx. pp. 
38S-394; II W. liacher, ‘ A contribution to the history of the 
term Massorah' in JQR, 1891, pp. 786-790; ‘ pio Masaora' in 
Winter und WiinHche, Die jud. Litteratur eeit AbHchhutH dee 
KanoTis, ii. CTrier, 1894) pp. 121-183 ; II Is. Harris, ‘ The rise and 
development of the Massora* in JQR, 1889j pp. 128-142, 223- 
267; il Ginsburg, Jntrod. (above, i. J) passim, esp. p. 421 ff,; 
:i Elios Levlta, nnODn miOD “iDD, Venice, 1638, 4o; Oh. D. 
Ginsburg, The Massoreih ha-masaoreth of E, L., with an Eny. 
ir, and . , . notes, London, 1807; J. Buxtorf, Tioeriaaaive com^ 
inentarina inaaorethicua triplex, Basel, 1005 (IsL ed. 1620); || 8. 
FrensdorfT, Maaaoretischea WQrterbiu:h, Hannover, 1876 (20 and 
:>87 pp.), 40 ; 11 Ch. D. Ginsburg, The Maaaorah compiled from 
MSS, alphabetically and lexically arranged, I^ondon, 1880-86, 
3 vols. fol. (768, 838, and 383 pp.); II S. Baer und H. L. Strack, 
Die Dikdnke ha-Uamim desAhron ben Moacheh ben Ascherj und 
andere alte granimatiaoh- maeaorethiache Lehrstiicke, Leipzig, 
1879 (42 and 95 pp.). 

iv. Earlier Traces of the Heb. Text of the 
OT.—The work of the Ma(s) 8 orctes was ended 
(see above, iii. F) at the latest in the 9th cent., 
and lies before us in this form in the St. Peters¬ 
burg codex of the Latter Prophets, 916 a.d., and 
in other MSS. What other means have we now 
of ascertaining what was the form of text in 
earlier time.s ? 

A. On the margins of many codices, sometimes 
also at the end, there are notices of differences 
between various authorities, and of readings found 
in MSS that are now lost. From these notices we 
gather, for instance, that the Jews of the West 
(a'jyp), i.e, Palestine, differed from those of the 
East (n^ip, n;-i 5 ), i.e. Babylonia, even in regard to 
their Bible text. This difference, moreover, con- 
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cemed not only the Prophets and the Haj?iographa, 
but also the Pentateuch, not only the consonants, 
but also the punctuation ; cf. Ginsburg, Introd. 
pn. 197-240. The Eastern Madn^ha'^ were not 
always at one among themselves; the views of the 
scholars of Sura ditfered on not a few questions 
from those of the scholars of Neharde’a. ^ Cf. 

Strack, ‘ Ueber verloren gegangene Uandschriften 
des AT* in Geo. Al. Konut, Semitic Studies, 
Berlin, 1897, pp. 660-672. 

B. The quotations in the Talmuds and the 
oldest Midrashim. The present writer has called 
attention to the importance of these quotations in 
his Prolegomena cntica in VT Heb,, Leipzig, 1873, 
pp. 69-111, esp. p. 94 ff. A prerequisite, which 
nas not yet been supplied, for such investigations 
is critical editions of the Jewish literature just 
named. 

C. As to the activity of the ^emKerim {ypag.- 

fiarcU), Le, those students of the Law who pre¬ 
ceded the Ma(s)sorete8, and laboured during the 
last centuries B.C. and at the beginning of the 
Christian era, we have, unfortunately, only vor^ 
scanty information. The principal passage is 
Talmud, Nedarim, 376, 38a: * A law ^ven to 
Moses on Sinai {i.e, a very ancient tradition) is 
the following: onaio K^pD, the pronunciation fixed 
by the Sophcrim, e.g, shamdyim, accented on 
the penult ;'d the cancelling [of Moa'w\ by the 
Sopherim before “inx Gn 18® 24®®, Nu 31^ Ps 68^, 
and before Ps 36^; words read 

which are not written in the text, e>g* ni? 2 S 8®, 

after 2 S 10^, d’k;: Jer 31®®, after '.r Jer 
60“, nhi before "Sp Ru 2^^, Ru 3®* ; |np 

words written but cancelled in reading, e.g, kj 
after the second n^ 9 : 2 K 5^®, nwi before niJ^Dn Jer 
32^S the second Tn' Jer 61®, the second dpn Ezk 
48^®, OK Ru 3^®.* * This record does not give all the 
instances: there were many differences as to the 
T)resonce or the absence of the waw conjunctive. 
There were more words read but not written, 
and \vTitten but not read; see Frensdorff, Okklah 
we'okhlah, Nos. 97, 98 ; and Ginsburg, Massor, ii. 
p. 64 f. We learn from the above extract that the 
Sopherim were not simply copyists but revisers of 
the text.—A large part of their work consisted in 
removing everything which could give offence in 
any way to pious souls when the sacred texts were 
used in the course of public worship. Further, 
the Divine names, especially the Tetragrammaton, 
liad to be protected against irreverent, and above 
all against frequent, utterance (see §§ v., vi., and 
Ginsburg, Introd, pp. 345-404). 

It may be assumed as certain that the results 
of the common labours of the Sopherim in Jeru¬ 
salem were utilized in the Bible codices that were 
prepared under their superintendence. These 
codices would then serve as the basis of future 
copies. When differences were remarked between 
MISS, especially those kept in the sanctuary, it 
was the custom to follow the majority; cf. Pal. 
Talm, Ta'anith, iv. fol. 68a [according to ^opherim, 
vi. 4, Resh Lavish is the author oi the record]; 

* Three codices of the Pent, were in the court of 
the temple. In Dt 33®^ one read jiyo, two nnyo; 
they accepted the text of the two, and rejected 
that of the one. In Ex 24® one read 'mtiyi, two 
nyi; they accepted the text of the two, and re¬ 
jected that of the one. In one codex K’n was 
written nine times, in two eleven times ; they 
accepted the text of the two, and rejected that of 
the one.* ('meyT was, according to Talm. Meg, 
9a, one of the alterations made by the seventy- 

* It is worth while to remark that at least two of these ex¬ 
amples give the Eastern readings, namely, Bu Jiic before 
Va read but not written, and Jer UK! before imton written 
but not read. 


two elders in translating the Pentateuch into 
Greek, mn, as is well known, is written in the 
Pentateuch for both masculine and feminine 
gender ; k’h occurs in MT of the Pentateuch only 
eleven times). 

V. The Importance of the Old Versions.— 
As really old MSS of the Heb. OT are not avail¬ 
able (ii. C-E), the ancient Versions have been ex¬ 
amined in order to discover the character of the 
text at a period earlier than that for which tlie 
MSS and the Mas(s)ora give their evidence. On 
these Versions see the separate articles in the 
present work. Here it may be generally re¬ 
marked that an exhaustive use of these aids is 
impossible so long as we are without critical 
editions. Such editions we do not as yet possess, 
whether of the LXX, the Targums, the Peshitta, 
or the work of Jerome. 

Of all the Versions the most important for our 
purpose is the Alexandrian, i,e, the LXX (see the 
Literature in Strack’s Einleit, in das A T, § 87, and 
art. Septuagint above). Although, as has been 
just remarked, a critical edition is not yet in 
existence (for Dr. Swete gives only the text of 
cod. B with the variants of the oldest uncials), 
this much can be affirmed with certainty that the 
Heb. text which was the basis of the Alex, trans¬ 
lation frequently differed from the MT. But from 
the circumstance of this difference it by no means 
follows that the Heb. text used for the LXX was 
a better one than the MT. (This assumption is a 
capital error in the painstaking work of A. W. 
Streane on Jeremiah). Owing to the variety of 
translators, a special examination is requireef for 
every part of the OT. The LXX is of most use 
for the recovery of the Heb. text in the books 
of Samuel, Ezekiel, and partially Kings. For 
instance, in 1 S 8^®, where MT has Danina, LXX 
has riglitly tA ftovKdXia i.e, oanpa. But in 

many passages the text was corrupt even prior 
to the LXX: for example, 1 S 6^® * 5UO70 ’ and 
2S 16^ ‘40.* 


The Hebrew exemplars from which the Alex¬ 
andrian translators worked had, at least in most 
of the books, the scriptio continua, that is, there 
was no separation of the words: for example, 
1 Ch 17'® ^1? 13N1 appears in LXX as sal av^i}<TU) ae 
= ^ LXX T^v iropdav aurQy ; 

18* Di K^, LXX els pdOos avrioy (cf. Driver, Notes on 
Heb, text of Sam, p. xxx f. ; Ginsburg, Introd, 
158-162).—The matres lectionis were less frequently 
employed than is now the case in the MT (cf. 
Driver, l.c, pp. xxxii-xxxiv; Ginsburg, l,c, pp, 
137-157.—It IS uncertain whether any, or how 
many, MSS with the old Heb. (Canaanite) script 
wore used by the Alex, translators, and hence 
whether deviations from the present MT may be 
explained by interchange of letters which resemble 
each other in the old form of writing (cf. Ginsburg, 
Introd, pp. 291-296 ; A. J. Baumgartner, V6tat 
du texte du livre des Proverhes, Leipzig, 1890, pp. 
2T:^2H2). 


Of the revising activity of the Sopherim many 
traces are to m discovered from the LXX, a 
circumstance which shows that this activity had 
commenced long before. Ish-baal the son of Saul 
is called in the LXX as in MT 

(see vol. ii. 501 f.). The most of the emendations 
of the ^opherim (Dncio ppn) are found also in the 
LXX, e,g, Jer 2" niDD t^v 56^au a^oG for maa; but 
in two passages at least the ancient text is pre¬ 
served : IS 3'* on!? D'VSpo, LXX KaKoXoyov^yres 
dedy, i,e, 'D, and Job 7*® '!?V, LXX 4wl aot, ue. 

vi. Observations on the History of the 
Text of the OT. — What means have we of 
getting back to still earlier times T 
A. Comparison of parallel passages. Historical, 
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Gn 5, etc. and 1 Cli 1 ; 2 S 23^^* and 1 Ch 11 ; 
Sam., Kings passim, and Chron. ; 2 K 18**-20^‘' 
and Is 36-39; 2K 24’®-25^ and Jer 62. Legis¬ 
lative: Ex 20 and Dt 6 (the Dccalognc); Lv IP^* 
= Dt 14^«^-. Poetical: 2S 22=P8 18; Ps 105. 96. 
106 and 1 CIi ; Ps 14 and 63 ; Ps 40^^^- and 
70'^'; Ps and 108i'"-; Ps 60®*"- and 108*®-. Pro¬ 
phetical: Is 2- '* and Mic 4^"* ; Ob and Jer 49'^*^-. 
Some of the difterences which show themselves 
between parallel passages mav be explained by 
the assumption that they are aue to an intention 
on the part of a later author or redactor (even if 
this intention was based on nothing more than 
the principle of variatio delcctat). To intention, 
for instance, must be ascribed the deviations of 
the Deuteronomic Decalogue from Ex 20. In¬ 
tention, too, explains the diversity of construction 
of the word ‘ God,* which is plur. in Ex 32** ® 
(^D^n) but sing, in Nob 9'® and so 2 S 7^* 

but 1 Ch 17^^ Tl^?n. It is very remarkable that the 
revising activity of the ^opherim is less manifest 
in Chronicles than in the books that were earlier 
accepted as canonical. One of David’s sons is 
called in 2 S 5^® LXX ’EXmSi?, but in 1 Ch 14’ 
the original lorra of the name has been pre¬ 
served (cf. of 2 S 2® nl. with of 1 Ch 

8 ®® al.). —In many instances, however, wo must 
assume an error in the tradition: Gn lO’^* ®7?iphath 
and Dodanim, 1 Ch 1 Diphath and i?odanim; 1 K 
6® [Eng. 42«J ‘40,000,’ but 2 Cli 9^ * 4000’; 1 K 72 ® 
‘2000,^ but 2 Ch 4® ‘.3000’; 1 K 72 ^ ‘knops’ 
{pekaim), but 2 Ch 4® ‘ oxen * (bUkdrtm), Both 
texts cannot be correct; the one or the other re.st8 
upon a mistake. I’ossilde sources of error are: 
freaks of the eye or (in cases of dictation) the ear, 
wandering of the memory {e.g, tlie jmtting down 
of a synonymous word, cf. 2 S 22’ and Ps 18 
false interpretation of abbreviations, or, 
conversely, failure to recognize the abbreviated 
form of words. All these Houroes of change and 
of error were of course at work also in those 
passages where, on account of the non-existence of 
a parallel passage, we cannot so readily recognize 
them. 

B. Carrying t he Ileb. text, as it presently exists 
in the so-called s(iuaro script, back to the ancient 
llcb. form of writing. It is natural to assume 
that, in connexion with the change of written 
characters, errors must have slipped in, whose di.s- 
covcry may be fa<ulitated by restoring the old 
scrijit. The art. ALPHAliET (vol, i. p. 7011.) can 
now be supplemented and improved with the help 
of the admirable work of M. Lidzbarski, liana- 
hnch des nordsemitisrhcn Kpigraphik^ Weimar, 
1898 (j)p. 173-203, ‘Die Schrift der nordsem. 
Inschnften ’). 

C. We have seen that the text of the OT books 
has undergone not a few changes since tlieir com¬ 
position. Wo must be careful, however, not to 
exaggerate the importance of these changes. The 
circumstance that we are still in a nosition to 
analyze, in the main with perfect <‘oniidence, most 
sections of the Pentateucli, i.e. to separate from 
one another the sources from which those sections 
have been composed, is a convincing proof that 
even the sum of all the changes in question has 
been far smaller than one might be disposed to 
think, and far smaller than critics like Aug. 
Klo.stcrmann have held it to be, 

vli. LiTRRATimn.—F, Buhl, Kanon und Text des AT, Leipzicr, 
1881 [Enp. tr. Edinlmnfh, T. A T. Clark), §8 23-99 ; F. O. Kenyon, 
Our Dibie and the ancUnt MSS, heimj a higtorif of the text 'atm 
its translations^, Ix>ndon, 1896 ; T. H. Weir, A short history of 
the Ueb. text of the OT, liOndou, 1809 [both the lost two works 
are of a popular character); A. l^oisy, Hist, critique du texte et 
des versu^ns de la liible, 2 vols., Paris, 1802. 9.5 ; A. PUImann 
and F. Huh), * Bihcltoxt des AT’ in 713-728; the OT 

Introductions of Eichhorn, Ed. K6nig:, U. L. Strack. 

Hermann L. Strack. 


TEXT OF THE NEW TESTAMENT.- 

1. Introduction: Uncertainty about the Text of the Greek 
Testament. 

IL Materials for restoration of the text. 

1. Manuscripts. 

2. Versions. 

S. Quotations. 

4 . Number of Variations increased by the new materials. 

5. Rules of Textual Criticism. 

Literature and Addenda. 

(In this article * Introd.* or * Introduction* stands for Nestle’s 
Introd. to the Gr. NT., 1901). 

i. INTRODUCTION: UNCERTAINTY ABOUT THE 

Text op the Greek Te.stament. —For the general 
reader, as a rule, no question exists about tlie text 
of the book which he is reading. The in his 
hand is for him the work of the author. U is only 
under special circumstances that the question arises 
how far we may rely upon the text in our hands. 
Especially since the invention of the printing-press 
such circumstances have become much more rare, 
but they are far from having disappeared altogether. 
It may suffice to recall the obscurity in which the 
works of SJiakespeare and the early editions of 
them are enveloped, or (questions like that as to 
the origin of some Rubrics in the Prayer-Book,* 
But in the case of works composed at a time 
when their multiplication was jicssible only by 
means of copying, it requires little thought and 
experience to bring home this point with full 
force. It presses upon the mind with increased 
weight in the case or the NT, which was or is no 
‘book* at all, properly speaking, but a collection 
of writings, a great many of which were at the 
outset not destined for publication and multiplica¬ 
tion. When St. Paul wrote his first letter to the 
Thessalonians he did not write it with the inten¬ 
tion that it should or might be published after¬ 
wards, and consequently did not give it the form 
appropriate to such an object. Neither had he— 
or she, perhaps a poor slave or an old woman— 
who first coined it the intention of copying it for 
publication. Hence jiarts may have already been 
omitted which did not appear of importance, e.g, 
the address, or the date and subscription ; sen¬ 
tences may have been abbreviated or expressions 
changed. It is similar with the Gospels. When 
the first collection of sayings of Jesus or the first 
narrative of His deeds was set doAvn in writing, 
the next who copied it might feel inclined to 
enlarge it or to change any detail according to 
the form in which he had heard it, without any 
bad intention. 

In spite of this situation of things, not only 
readers Imt even editors of the Greek Testament 
rested for a long time satisfied in the naiVe belief 
that the next best, i.e. worst, text in their hands 
was the text of tlie NT. When Era.smu8 finished, 
on the Ist March 1616, the first edition of the 
Greek Testament sold in print, ho put at the 
end : Finis Testamenti totius ad GRiECAM VERI- 
TATEM vetustissimorumque Codicum Latinorum 
fidem ad probatissimoTnim authorum citationem ei 

* A most sifTniflcant example in German literature has been In- 
vestii^atod lately by Prof. Tsohaokert of Gottingen. What Is the 
original text of the Gm\fessio Augusianat It was handed to 
the emperor Charles v. on the afternoon of the 25th June 1530, 
in two copies, German and I^atin. Both copies have disappeared. 
The Confession appeared in print as early os Sept. 1580, and two 
months later there was a semi-official publication of it Its 
author, Melanchthon; but neither of t^ese gave the original. 
Therefore Prof. Tschackert examined 36 manuscript copies, all 
dating from the year 1630, and nine of which once belonged to 
men who had subscribed the Confession, In an official docu¬ 
ment like this we expect now that all duplicates shall agjee to 
the very letter. Yet, besides orthographical differences, Prof. 
Tschackert hod to collect hundreds of variants, and the writer 
of the present article is convinced that the true text has nob 
been restored by him in every case, In one case it concerns a 
quotation from the NT (Gal 18), where Prof. Tschackert, follow¬ 
ing his MS N, prints * der sel verflucht,’ * let Aim be accursed,' 
while the present writer believes that the other MSB ARZ glv# 
the true reading, * das sei verflucht,’ i.e. * let it be cursed.' 
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interpretationem accurate reco^iti^ opera studi- 
oque D, Erasrni Roterodami. This ad Grcecam 
veritatern does not mean only ‘ the Greek Original* 
or ‘ the original Greek * in contradistinction to the 
Latin translation, but was meant to include the 
idea of original correctness and integrity. Erasnius 
was convinced that he had (on the whole) edited 
tJie original Greek Testament- In like manner, it 
was no einjjty boast, but an expression of their 
full persuasion, when the Elzevir printers put in 
the preface of their edition of 1633 the words: 
textum ergo habea nunc ah omnibus receptum in 
QUO NIHIL IMMUTATUM AUT CORRUPTUM DAMUS. 
For the following comparison with the faithful 
representation of ancient monuments and inscrip¬ 
tions shows that they were really persuaded that 
they had given the original text to their readers 
{qut, cum lapidesacmonumenta antiquorum quidam 
venerentur ac religiose reproesentent^ multo magis 
ehartas has ah engine deovyeijffTovs vindicandas 
a mutatione ac corruptela iudicamus). And yet 
the difference is clear. In the case of an ancient 
monument and inscription, the original is bofoie 
our eyes, in our hands; in the case of literary 
works, we are removed from the original by 
thousands of years, and are brought into con¬ 
nexion with it only through a series of repeated 
copyings; and every fresh copy—perliaps even the 
iirst—was a source of errors, even when the copyists 
took all possible pains to be correct. We have 
already pointed out and accounted for the fact 
that in the case of the NT tliere was at first a 
period of textual laxity (cf. Westcott-Hort, §§ 6-14, 
‘Transmission by writing,* where it is shown how, 
even when the copyist has the intention of tran¬ 
scribing language (not sense)^ he, by mental action, 
passing from unconscious to conscious, may come 
to introduce free modification of language and even 
rearrangement of materials). A few examples may 
show to what differences copying gave rise— 


What is the name of the tenth apostle in Mt 103? 
(a) One sot of our witnesses gives 
Another, 

(c) A third, combining (a-|-6X 


i 


Vi) A fourth (6+a), 

' ^ A fifth, 

) A sixth, 

') A seventh (=«+&+«), 


(A) An eighth, 


Af/3/3«7*r. 

^ctiicu0f i lirtfiXfiOtU Ai/3- 

i f. 

Judas Zelotet. 

Judas the son of James. 

‘louiett i X»X.o0fjHVO< Af/d- 

i»7c$, 

Thatheus Zelotis.* 


Or, what was the clothing of John the Baptist ? According to 
Mlc 13 ^Cainel’s hair and a leathern girdle about his loins'? or 
only ‘the skin of a camel’ without a girdle (itppiv ? 

The latter is the reading of D, while the girdle is missing also 
In several Old Ijitin MSS. 

How docs the Ai>ocalyp8e and the NT conclude ? We have- 
leaving out such minor variations as the addition of ‘ Amen* or 
* Amen, Amen,' or the grace ‘of the Lord Jesus,’ or *our Lord 
Jesus,' or ‘the Lord Jesus Christ,' or ‘Christ* alone—the varia¬ 
tions— 

1 1) ‘With the saints'(RV)t 
2) ‘ With aU ’ (RVm). 

8) * With you air (AV). 

4) ‘ With us all.’ 

5) ‘ With all the saints.' 

(U) ‘ With all men.’ t 


* WH adopted (a) on the authority of kB 17, 124 o oorb 
vg me the Hier. loo. (apparently), and adduced | 804 among the 
examples of important or interesting readings, attested by MB, 
but lost from the rest of all extant uncials: Tisohendorf, on the 
contrary, preferred (b) on the strength of I) 122 k Orig, Aug.— 
and so does Blass now—a reading which is by WH here and 
in Mk 813 declared ‘a Western corruption,' these being the 
only two places where either name occurs, (e) is a well- 
supported ^Old Latin * reading (a, 6, A, found also in the Roman 
Chronography of 854, see art. Tuadd/eub) ; (y) is found in 243 
and the Apostolic Constitutions ; (A) in the iiushworth Gospels, 
on which see JThSt^ lii. p. 06. 

t The third reading, ‘ with you all,’ has no Or. MS authority 
at ail, but was retranslated by Erasmus from the Latin Vul¬ 
gate because the only Or. MS of Revelation which was at his 
^posal was defective at the end; it has been retained in the 
Lutheran Version even after its revision, while the RV replaced 


On internal grounds it would be quite impossible to decide 
which is the true reading; how ditflcult a aecision is on the 
basis of all arguments (witnesses and internal grounds) is shown 
by the difference between the latest editors. 

For more examples it is sufficient to refer to the margins of 
the AV (Mt 111 ‘Some read'; 2623 ‘Many Greek copies have’; 
Lk 11)23 ‘Many ancient copies add these words* ; 17^*3 ‘This 
30th verse is wanting in most of the Greek copies*; Jn 18 * 2 ^ 
Ac 258 * 08 some copies read’; 1 Co IS'^i, Eph 6i3, Ja 2i8, 2 P 23. ii, 
2 Jn®); bub especially to those of the KV which are crowded 
with such remarks os ‘Some (many) ancient authorities read 
(insert, omit, etc.)’ from Mt li® down to Rev 2231. Cases like 
the Doxology of the Lord’s Prayer, the close of the Second 
Gospel, the comma Johanneum (1 Jn 67), will readily occur to 
the mind of the reader. 

It is not possible here to count up all the ways 
in which errors may originate; every one who 
has to do with copying and printing has some 
testimony to bear regardin^^ it. One of the com¬ 
monest is, for instanee, the so-called hornoioteleuton^ 
by which arise what our printers call ‘match* or 
‘ funeral,* whereby a passage is either written twice 
or totally omitted; tne latter being, of course, the 
more dangerous case. By such an omission in the 
editions of Erasmus the words ^^ (‘r®* 4*’) 
were wanting in tho Bibles of Luther till 1568 or 
even longer. Another equally frequent source of 
error is the transposition of letters (especially 
where liquidee are concerned) or of words. In J n 
8 ** six possibilities are represented in the position 
of the words: ‘Jesus spake unto them *— 

(1) alrroU iXdXrjaer 6*lrj<To0i, 8<B, 

(2) avTois 6 ^lycroOi iXdXrjacyf EF, 

(3) tXdXrjaey aurols 6’lrj<Tovs, D 1, 33, 

(4) tXdXrjaev & ^lyaoGs a&roh, Cyril, iv. 484, 

(6) 6 *lr)aovs ai/rots ^XdXrjareu, Til, 

(6) 6 ’l7;a'oDy tXdXrjaev avroty, N* ; 

and a seventh, the combination of (1) and (4), is 
given by N* airoU iXdXrjaev 6 ’Ijjaovs aitrols. 

A third source is the addition of words which the 
c^yist found missing; the subject, for instance, as 
* God,* * the Lord,* ‘ Jesus.* By such a (wrong) sup¬ 
position, e.o., the text is explained which ascribes 
the Magnificat, Lk I, to Mary instead of Elisabeth 
(see Introa. ad loc, ). 

In view of all the perils to which literary works 
like the NT have been exposed, it is really astonish¬ 
ing to find how much has been preserved, and, on 
the whole, how faithfully. And we willingly 
subscribe to the words of Beiigol, placed at the 
end of the editio minor of the ‘NT in the original 
Greek,* which is at present the nearest approach 
to tho goal, that of WH; Ipsa surnma tn libris 
omnibus salva est, ex Dei providentia: sed tamen 
illam ipsam providentiam non debemus co allegare, 
ut a lima quam accuratissima deterreamur. But 
also the sequel will still hold good; Eorum, qui 
prcecessere, neque defectum exagxtabimus, neque ad 
cum nos adstringemus: eorum, qui sequentur, pro- 
fectum neque postulabvmus in proesenti, neque pree- 
cludemus in posterum: queelibet oetas pro sua facul^ 
tote veritatem investigare et amplecti, fidelitatemque 
in minimis et maximispreestare debet. 

ii. Materials for Restoration op the Text. 
—The means of arriving at the original text, and 
the rules for the application of these means, are 
of course the same for the NT as for other 
literary works of antiquity ; only that for the 
NT we are in a much better situation than for 
most other works, as, for instance, the Greek and 
Latin classics, or the OT, owing to the abundance, 
variety, and comparative exc^lenco of the docu¬ 
ments at our disposal. These documents are: 
Manuscripts, Versions, Quotations. The colophon 

it by the first (and second). Also the fourth does not seem to 
have any MS authoritv, but to bo, as Ed. Reuse styled it, pium 
oorrectoris aut typothetce suspirium in a Basle edition of 1646, 
from which it passed over into the edition published In the 
same year and place bv Melanchthon, who mentions, however, 
vf4.oiv in his Appendix (introd. p. 150 is to be supplemented). 
With (5) compare the reading of D* (for 3) in He 18^. 
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of the first edition of Erasmus, quoted above, 
mentions these three classes of documents. 

1. Manuscripts (cf. WH, §§ 98-106).—The first 
place in the class of MSS would be held by those of 
the authors themselves if they were extant—the 
autographs. The possibility of their existence 
cannot oe denied, seeing that we liave documents 
written on papyrus, i.e. on the same writing 
material which was used in NT times, and from^ 
regions not far removed from the birthplace of the 
NT, of twice, almost three times the age which 
the autographs of the NT would have to-dav (see 
art. Writing, p. 9.W). But, as a matter of fact, 
the NT autographs have been lost. Already 
Irenaeus appeals only to careful and old copies {iv 
TTOLaL ToU arrovdaloi's Kal dpxo-loLS dPTLypdtpon), and the 
testimony of those who have themselves seen the 
author {Kal p.apTvpo6vTU)v aurGjv iKclyiov rwy Kar 6\pLV 
rhv ^\ij)dvv7)v iu)paK&rit>v), and to internal evidence (ical 
toG \dyov diddcKovTos '^/xas). 

On the style in which the autop^raphs of the NT may have 
been written, and the whole question now we have to conceive 
of them, see fntrod. p. 29ff., and art. Writing, p. 961. Of 
expressions referrinjf to books and writing we have in the NT : 

(only in NT iRev.], with the variant 

f4.ifJL^paLveii^ xapti^^ ypk^Uv^ etC. 

The hope which Bengel expressed with reference 
to the much disputed passage 1 Jn 6^ etiam atque 
etiam sperare licet, si non autograjihum Johanneum 
at alios iJetustissimos grcccos ... in occultis divines 
providentics forulis latcntes suo tempore productum 
iri, has been fulfilled lately in a way that could 
not have been expected at his time, 

Krusinus (1510) had at his disposal for his first edition only 
one or two MSS, the oldest being of the 10th cent. : Stephen 
used for his ifema (1660), besides the printed e<litionof Ximenes, 
two uncials (Gb) and 13 cursives. The London Polvglot (1667) 
was for the first time able to make use of the Codex Alexan- 
driniis. More additions to the stock of witnesses were made by 
Mill (1707), Rengel (1734), especially Wetstein (1761) ; but of the 
two MSS which arc now reckoned best, the V^aiicanus was not 
yet accessible in a trustworthy form, and the Sinaitious was 
not yet discovered. 

Tischendorf knew in his 7th edition (the last 
which he fully completed) for the Gospel 52 uncial 
MSS or fragments of such, at the head of them the 
codex Sinaiticus, ascribed by him to the middle of 
the 4th cent.* When Gregory completed the Pro¬ 
legomena to Tischendorf’s editio octava, he counted 
for the Gospels alone about 25 uncials more; and 
in the most recent work on the subject, Gregory’s 
German revision of the said Prolegomena {Text- 
kritik dcs Neuen Testamentes: Erster Band, 1900), 
he describes 97, promising the description of 4 
more for the appendix. It is similar with the | 
other parts of the NT. And while hitherto very I 
few MSS had been known on papyrus (the writing 
material of Apostolic times), and none earlier than 
the age of Constantine, now several fragments on 
papyrus liave been found recently, and two at least 
are assigned to the 3rd cent, (see Writing, p. 952*). 

Of cursive or minuscle MSS (see on them art. 
Writing, p. 954*) about 3000 are now known, if we 
include the Lectionaries ; and 2000, so it is esti¬ 
mated by Gregory, wait for description and classi¬ 
fication. As a whole the cursive MSS are less 
valuable than the uncials, but several of them are 
very important, even more than uncials, because 
the text of a cursive MS, in spite of the recent 
date of the MS, may be much older than that of 
an uncial. It is impossible to give here a list either 
of the uncials or, still less, of the cursives; some 
of the former have been treated in separate 
articles, see A, Aleph, B, C, D, L ; we must refer 
to Tregelles* revision of Horne’s Introduction 
(vol. i. 1856), Tischendorf - Gregory, Scrivener- 
Miller \ Gregory, i. (see Literature). 

* Compare also the table in WH, $ 19, showing the lute dat« 
at which primary M8S have become available. 


Special attention is due, though they have not 
received it hitherto, to the Lectionaries, i.e. the 
manuscripts of ecclesiastical lessons taken from 
the NT (\VlI, §§ 103,104; Scrivener, i. 74 ff., 327 tf.; 
Gregory, Textkritik, i. 327 ff.). ‘Comparatively 
few of them have as yet been collated. Some of 
these have been found to contain readings of 
sufficient value and interest to encourage further 
inquiry in what is as yet an almost unexplored 
region of textual history, but not to promise con¬ 
siderable assistance in the recovery of the apostolic 
text* (WH, I.C.). Liturgical books are always con¬ 
servative, are official books, and can be localized 
with much more certainty than other MSS of the 
NT. Gregory is inclined to believe that the order 
of lessons read on Sundays originated perhaps 
as early as the first half of the 2nd cent., tliat for 
the Saturdays towards the end of the third quarter 
of this century, and that for the week - days 
towards the end of the same century (p. 337). In 
the Apostolic Constitutions, ii. 57, it is prescribed 
that, after the Lessons from the OT, are to be 
read the Acts of the Apostles and the Epistles of 
Paul, and after this, by the deacon or presbyter, 
the Gosoels of Matthew and John, Luke and 
Mark. No mention is here made at all of the 
Catholic Epistles and the Apocalypse. This is 
exactly the old Canon of the Syriac Church (see 
Syriac Versions, p. 647). The redactor of the 
Constitutions knows, apparently, the First and 
Second Epistle of Peter, but ho uoes not make use 
of James, 1-3 John, Jude, and Rev.; for the refer¬ 
ences to Ja 1®* 7 and Rev 22^*** (ed. Lag. p. 203, 10. 
204, 9) must be changed into Didache^ ch. 4, Dt 
4^ (see Zahn, Geschichte des Kanons, ii. 182 f.). 
Up to the present day no lessons from Rev. are 
found in the system of the Greek Church ; and 
there seem to be preserved Lectionaries which even 
do not contain lessons from the Catholic Epistles 
either; see Apost, 65 (Scriv.=68 Greg.), a MS in 
the possession of the Baroness Burdett - Coutts, 
iii. 25, though it may be only of the 14th cent, 
(according to Gregory ; 12-13th acc. to Scrivener). 
A MS like this, which has preserved such an old 
system of lessons, is likely to contain also a text 
of ancient character. Up to the present, however, 
these MSS have not been examined on this point. 

2. Similarly the second class of our documents 
has been enriched, namely, the ancient Versions. 

Bee WH, 55 107--122 ; art. Vbrsions, and the separate artt. 
Aeabio, vol. i. p. 136; Armenian, tb. 163; EoyrriAN, ib. 668; 
Ethiofio, id. 741; Latin, vol. iii. p. 47 ; Syriac, p. 646 ; Vclqatk, 
p. 873. 

The very first edition of the Gr. Test., the Com- 
plutensian Polyglot of Cardinal Ximenes (1514-17), 
placed side by side with the Greek Text the Latin 
Vulgate,* and even remodelled the former after 
the latter in various places (especially 1 Jn 6’; see 
art. Srptuagint, p. 440*). On Erasmus see above 
(p. 732^). Beza (1519-1605) made a modest begin¬ 
ning with the use of Oriental Versions, publishing 
a triglot edition of the NT, 1569 fob, Greek, 
Latin, and Syriac, the latter edited by Immanuel 
Tremellius, and using for Acts and 1 and 2 Cor. an 
Arabic Version, put at his disposal by Franciscus 
Junius. These versions were presented in a con¬ 
venient combination by the ^Polyglots \ especially 
that of Walton, 1657 (Syriac, Ethiopic, Arabic, 
and, for the Gospels only, Persian). J^. Fell (1675) 
took care to insert in his apparatus the Gothic and 
the Coptic, as versiones antiquissimas et a regioni- 
bus qua patet orhis maxime distantibus onentes. 
But the older of the Egyptian Versions, the Sahidic, 
was first mentioned m 1778, and edited in 1799; 

* On the Or. MSS used by St. Jerome, see, besides the Epi» 
logua of Wordsworth-White ^p. 663-671}; E, Mangenot, 
dea SoUnoea Eccltaiaatiquea (Jan. 1900); J. H. Bernard, Hernui^ 
thena (xl. No. xxvii. 1901, 835-842). 
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and of an older Syriac Version, only one, and this 
a mutilated MS, had been made known by Cureton 
as late as 1858, till the Syriac-Sinai palimpsest 
was discovered by Mrs. Lewds and Mrs. Gibson in 
1892. F. C. Burkitt is inclined to ascribe the 
latter MS to the end of the 4th cent.; and there is 
no doubt that the version contained in it is in 
some way or other connected with the Diatessaron 
of Tatian, the pupil of Justin Martyr, i.e. a work 
of the third quarter of the 2nd century. 

3. The mention of Justin may lead to our third 
class of documents, the Quotations (cf. \VH, §§ 123- 
126, ‘Fathers*). The finds of the last century 
have greatly enriched this source (cf. Clem, ad 
Corinthios^ Barnabas, Hermas, Aristides, Didache^ 
etc.); and for those Fathers whose works had 
been previously known, but only in inadequate 
editions, trustworthy editions are now everywhere 
in the course of preparation or publication ; cf. the 
Corpus Scriptorum Ecclesiasticorum Latinomm, 
edited by the Academy of Vienna (now more than 
40 vols.), and Die Griechischen Christlichen Schrift- 
ateller der ersten drei Jahrhundertc^ to be published 
by the Academy of Berlin (up till now 7 volumes, 
including 3 of Origen). 

For illustrations of how untrustworthy the printed editions 
have hitherto been, partly owing to the fault of the editors, see 
Introd. p. 145ff., from Origen, Oyril, Cyprian; on Ephraem 
Syr us see F. 0. Burkitt in 2'exta and Studies^ viL 2. 

And yet the importance of the quotations is very 
great. Some of the Christian writings belong to 
the 1st cent.,of most of which the date and birth¬ 
place are exactly known: thus they help us as 
landmarks for the fixing of texts handed down 
in MSS of unknown origin. Especially valuable 
are those passages in which the Fathers refer to 
the manuscripts in their hands (dvrf^pa^a, exem- 
plaria^ lihri) and their variants, from Irenceus 
downwards (see above, p. 734*^), and it is strange 
that these passages are not yet collected and 
sifted. 

Most welcome will be Sanoti Irencei Novum TeataTnentwn, 
edited by W. Sanday, advertised as in preparation by the Oxford 
University Press; on Clement of Alexandria see P. M. Barnard 
(T. and St. v. 6, but only for Gospels and Acts); on Tertullian, 
Bdnsch, Da8 Neue Testament iWtuUians ; see also Jntrod. p. 
144 fl. From Augustine alone P. de Lagarde collected 20,640 
quotations from the NT, together with 13,270 from the OT (now 
in the Library of Gottingen [MS Lagarde, 34]); Dean Burgon, 
with the help of several latiies, filled 16 thick volumes of 
quotations, which were acquired after his death by the Trustees 
of the British Museum. See Ed. Miller, Textual Commentary 
upon the Holy Gospels^ i. i. pp. xii f., xx ff. 

On the other hand, it is clear that all depends on 
the exactne.s8 with which the author has quoted 
his text. Amongst the earliest annotations we may 
reckon the use made in the NT itself by one 
writer of an earlier writing, for instance by Luke 
and Matthew of Mark, by Jude of 2 Peter, or vice 
versa. 

4. Number of Variations increased by new 
materials. — Bewildering as this cloud oi Avit- 
nesses is, still more bewildering is the mass of 
variants presented by them. Already in the time 
of Mill the number of variations in the NT was 
estimated as 30,000. Scrivener reckoned in 1874 at 
least four times that quantity, Schaff {Companion^ 
1892) stated that now it cannot fall much Short of 
150,000, i.e. more variants than words, or, as the 
NT consists of 7969 verses, about 20 variants for 
every single verse. And yet every new document 
that comes to light increases them. Take so short 
a letter as that of Jude. The discovery of the 
codex Sinaiticus alone brought to light 9 readings 
not recorded before in Tischendorf’s 7th ed., among 

* * There are perhaps as many as a hundred ecclesiastical 
writers older than the oldest extant codex of the NT; while 
between a.d. 600 and a.d. 600 (within which limits our five oldest 
MSS may be considered certainly to fall) there exist about two 
hundrea Fathers more' (Dean Burgon, Last Twelve Verges qf 
Mark, p. 21). 


them the addition of Kal after acoTrjplas in v.*, 
and the substitution of vdaav \f/vx'l)v for irdvras to«>i 
in v.^®. 

The first part of the Amherst Papyri^ published by Grenfell 
and Hunt, 1900, supplied the single verse He written (along 
with Gn 1^) in a small uncial hand of the late 3rd, or more prob¬ 
ably early 4th cent., at the top of a papyrus leaf containing 
a letter from Rome. It furnisnes the reading r«7( 

not recorded before. In the same volume was published 

a single vellum leaf, dating apparently from about the 5th or 
6th cent., containing Ac with lacunae; it furnished as 

singular readings v.ft irpls rii* ; v.J* xiystrn, 

the latter reading being practically that of D 

kiyfrnX with which D had stood hitherto alone, instead of 
(or iictxkttMZovr$<) iXayov.* Even in the case of docu¬ 
ments known from early times a fresh revision will enrich for 
correct) the critical apparatus of our present editions. Of., for 
Instance, the notes of the present writer on cod. D in ZWTh^ 
1896, 167 ff., and the collation of this codex in NT Gr. SuppL 
p. 66. The reading irctp»KetXav/uLt¥ (prees. hist.) in Ac 21 i 2 ^ not 

mentioned by Blass in 1895 (Gbtt.), has been received by him into 
his text in 1896 (Lips.). On certain readings of B see Introd. 
p. 289. On 1 P 118 Tischendorf states that NO have iV/ yiy/jonr- 
In reality they have Tid yiyp. etc. F. 0. Burkitt wa.a the 
first to make out, in 1899 (JThSt, 1. 278), that the Old Latin MS 
k read in Mk 1.634 by its first hand maledixisti^ corrobomting 
thus atvtiliorets of D. In regard to the Gothic translation of Ulfllas, 
Tischendorf does not mention the very carious reading mana- 
gainit Jn 7i8a*fur6£e, for ‘levhaTti (see cod./), and the foot that 
there are various readings on the margins, as tutvxvrifMu 1 Co 
IfiSj ttvctyDflirxiri Qal 4'‘ll, vpuLf Eph 11®. 

The same holds good of the Versions and of the Fathers^ that 
a new revision will greatly enlarge or rectify the critical appa¬ 
ratus of our present editions. Of. Mk 77 nput: D a b c; yet 

cf. Olem. of Alexandria, who Is older than any of our MSS; i pdj 
yatp t»7( x yxvMv (683) ; te'rt ykp xx) 1 Xxli i 

XuXunv kyxr^v (614). The use of xyxtrxtf is of course a re¬ 
miniscence of Ps 7838; Bee Olem. Strom, iv. 82 (Dind. ii. 334, 
1. 2, compared with 333, 1. 27, where Ps 6811 is a misprint for 
*78') xwixn: xiruTTiv L 2P« Olem. Rom.; but In Olem. ad Cor, 

i. 16 only cod. A has xxurrtv^ cod. U xrtxu. The reading 
^xxk* or fxxxxv (cod. O) Mt 6*-i2, In the Apostolic Comtitutio'ns, 

ii. 22 ; xpxxixv for irp^rr,* in Lk 16 ^, ib. ii. 41 (cf. Nfi'Dip in the 
Syriac translation of I Olem. ad Cor. 47 for ipxxix*). 

We leave out—for want of space—all variations 
concerned with the later additions to the text, as 
headings, summaries, numbering of sections, stichit 
quotations, miracles, Eusebian sections, notes on 
tlie voyages of Paul, noting of church lessons, etc.; 
though some of these partumlars are of great im¬ 
portance for the history of the text, especially for 
the classilication of MSS. Only by way or ex¬ 
ample we may mention that Tisenenuorf gives, for 
the inscription of the Epistle of Jude, eleven, and 
for its subscri[)tion twelve different forms ; for the 
heading of the Apocalypse their number actually 
rises to eighteen. We coniine ourselves strictly to 
the text. 

If any of our readers is startled by this mass of 
variations, though it will no longer cause him 
doginatical anxieties and heart-burnings as it did 
to J. A. Bengel in former times, he may console 
himself, in the first place, by observing that the 
variety is not nearly so great as it might nave been, 
and as it actually is in a closely allied department, 
—that of the Apocryphal literature (Gospels, Acts, 
etc.). 

Let us compare the statement of A. C. Headlam, 
on the Clementine literature {JThSty iii. 48), and 
simply cast a glance at the very first item in 
Ti8chendorf*s 2nd ed. of the Evangelia Apocrypha, 
the so-called ‘ Protevangelium Jacobi.* Take as an 
example Tisch. 24, where the original text said 
that ‘ the chapiters of the temple wailed and were 
rent from the top to the bottom* at the murder of 
the father of John the Baptist by Herod. One 
manuscript writes that the priests rent rd Ipdria 
aC/Twy, another changes this into Kal iOp^vrjaav $pijyov 
p4yav. 

We have nothing like this in the canonical 
NT. Even the greatest variations otTered by D 

* How common such variations are may be seen from Wis 1114, 
where the very same example ooours: x^wx^t^rte kAB, 

kxutrivrte ix^tvuZ*^ O. 
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(in Luke and Acts, which have been called * monstra 
potius quam vari® lectiones*) are tame compared 
with these. Nevertheless, we should be only too 
glad to have a thread of Ariadne to guide us 
through the labyrinth of NT criticism. 

5. Itules of Textual CHticism, — To meet this 
want, the rules drawn up for literary criticism in 
general have been applied to the NT ir^)articular. 
We can only touch on some of them. First of all, 
that of Bengel; proclivi scriptioni prcestat ardua, 
which is commonly quoted in the wiorter but less 
balanced form : diffieilior lectio placet or dijficilior 
lectio rtriucipatum tenet, Under triis rule falls that of 
Griesoach : Brevior lectio prceferendaest verbosiori ; 
also that which Wordsworth-White formulated (in 
the Oxford Latin NT ): Vera lectio ad finem vic^ 
toriam reportat [i.e. where a phrase occurs several 
times with variations, that reading is the true one 
which is attested at the later places : ‘ saepe enim 
scribttj quod primo loco pro mendo babent, secundo 
pro vero agnoscunt’].* But it is clear that these 
niles have a very limited application. Inte7mal 
judgment is liable to much error, even if the textual 
critic has a special gift—and has developed it by 
ractice—of divining what the author is likely to 
ave written {mtrinslc probability), and what a 
copyist is likely to have made him seem to have 
written {transcriptional probability). 

Of greater importance is the external evidence, 
the MISS, Versions, Quotations. But here again 
some warnings are necessary. For instance, the 
rule of 8aui)pe : ‘ Do not overrate your Codex^ 
that which you may have discovered (as Tischen- 
dorf did with N), or in which you are for some 
reason or other specially interested. Or the rule 
from the Ten Commandments for a philologist —we 
think they are by the late rrofessor A. Lehrs of 
Kdnigsberg—* Thou shalt worship no Codices.* Or 
the saying : ‘ Common sense is older than any 
Codex or in Latin : ‘ Katio et iudicium centum 
codicibus potiora.* 

How are we to sift and judge the evidence? 
That it is not allowable to count the witnesses is 
now generally acknowledged ; in theory, too, it is 
acknowledged that we have to distinguish between 
tho age of the MS and that of its text; but in 
practice too great weight is still allowed to the 
oldest of our MSS. Neither is it sutticient to 
follow an eclectic course,f to decide each case by 
itself, to stop at tho comparison of single readings. 
This is only tho lirst step; and for this it is suJli- 
cient to take tlio most significant variations, i,e. 
{a) such as oiler a consitU^rable divergonco of 
meaning with a small variation of form, whether 
it bo brought about (a) accidentally or (/3) by pur¬ 
pose; or (6) such as oiler identity of meaning with 
great variation of form ; or, iinally (c), additions, 
omissions, and transpositions. 

Such passages are, for instance, for (a) from 
Kevelation X — 

\C(rayrt, NAC . . , 

\oO(ravTi, QP . , . 

8^* drroO, NAQ . . . 

d77Aoc, P . . , 

13« ‘666,*almo.st all. 

‘616,’ C 11 (MSS quoted by Trenrous). 

* Of. further: * id verius, quod priuaJ calli'd by Dean Burgon an 
axiom which holdti every bit as true in Textual Criticism as in 
Dogmatic Truth {Last Verses^ 70). 

t How danj.'eroua an eclectic course is may be seen from the 
latest recension of the NT, that of H. Weiss, who reads in Lk 63 
irXtitLoiot. iO* (diminutive, and as second word), a reading 
whlcn none of our witnesses offers— 

mD . . . wXtTa, 
n . . . wXtim 'iCo. 

AO* . . . 2m xXjOt»pict, 

t In the first line Is put the reading adopted in the text by 
WH. Only a selection of the witnesses is given, chiefly uncial 
MBS. 


22^* TrXifvovrei rds (rroXds avrQv, fe<A . , . 

TTOLoupres rdi ^vroXds avroO, Q . , , 

But as in Bev. the documents are rare, it ia of 
greater importance to quote from other books— 

Mk 6^ rjirdpei, XBL. 

iTTolei, almost all. 

Lk 382 ^*BD*{u^r]\). 

the rest. 

1 Co 138 Kavx'’^<rujjna,i, KAB 17.* 

Ka.vOi)<Topaf, (-w-), the rest. 

He 2* almost all. 

Xw/jIs, M 67^ mentioned by Origen. 

1 Ti 410 dyupil:6fx€ea, «*AC. 

dpeibi^d/ieOa, fi<8X)L, 

IP 12* ffTTopds, BKL. 

(pdopdi, SAC. 

2 P 2** dSiKoL/fievoL, fc<*BP. 

KO/JLlot>/JL€POl, K^AC . * » 

,, dirdrats, fc<A*C. 

dydiraii, A^B. 

Jude dydiraii, XBKL. 

dirdrais AC.f 

,p 23. 28 Aedrc . . . oOs 5^ Acare, (with 

minor variations). 

oDs ^Xiyx^re . . . oOs 5^ Acare, A.:t 

(b) Of the second class compare— 

Mk 3® 7ru)pd)aeL, almost all. 

v€Kpu}(T€i, D, old lat. 8yr“‘“. 

* WH adduce for this reading also Clement of Alexandria, 
614 : Wrt yetp i Xetif i To'U x^*^*^** ityxruv (see above, p. 736), 

f^rri ttet) aXX&f tratpctiiieut ri cUpiM, xctvx’Ktrifirou, *foT SO the 
parallelism to tc7( x**^*^n\ake8 it necessary to read; the only 
extant MS has xxvOr. o-t rxi.* As the passage Is of primary import¬ 
ance, the present writer conHulted the future editor of the 
works of Clement (for the Berlin edition), Dr. Stahlin, who does 
not think this change justitled, pointing to the preceding (y»/3y 

2*, which refers to a violent martyrdom. We may refer further 

to Clement, 688IT., where Clement, after several references to 
1 Co 13, mentions examples of heathen who endured tho fire 
(Fostumus, Anaxarches^, and goes on to say: fj-ivu 2i iXtvBipx 
xtiv . . , Tw vT»iri<rn levpt . . . r»l< Onxif eLVxprotfMvfi 

<ptXiott( dZoCXar^f xw ^tptxoXu to cr iifjut, leoLpxhtvara, rctt rovrou fxcvou 

txirdcu luvxptivctf. Hero there seema to be a reference to 1 Co 
133 as well as to Mt 10'-^. 

t Here, os in Ivk 3 :^ 2 , 1 Co 188, the decision of WH seems 
influenced by their predilection for nB. To what is remarked 
(/ntrod. p. 324ff.) on these two passages a^ld the following; 
Wliatever view may be taken of the relation of 2 Peter to Jude, 
it seems clear ( 1 ) that the reading must bo the same in both 
Epistles, either xxxrxa or kyxxeta ; the one Epistle quoting from 
the other—Peter from Jude, or Jude from Peter. ( 2 ) To tiie 
present writer, at least, it is clear that knxixa is the true 
reading. The apparatus of Tischendqrf is very misleading, as 
the translation of Jerome (convivia in Peter, epalce in Judo) 
testifies in both coses for x-rkrxt = diversions, pastimes. Cf. 
in Jude the reading in cod. 00^'; Protev. Jacobi, 6 . 1: 

2iiTX«vA>y xvTr ,¥; 7. 2 (co<l. L) : tit xXeivyiv = p8eudo-Matthia8 
8 . 4 ad solatium ; Sir 14^8 kxxryia-ov rr^f -^vx^i> <r<)y= ‘ let thy soul 
fare delicately’ (Taylor, Ilob. p3D) ; Syrloo (lit. for 

ZfXirXxviw in the Protevangeliura. Bigg {Commentary, 1001, 
pp. 212, 282, 333) declares k-yk-rom in both places to be the right 
reading. 

t Here WH remark :' The smooth reading of A, etc., has every 
appearance of being a correction of the dilHcult double ix$eirt of 
K and B. . . . Some primitive error evidently affects the pas¬ 
sage. Perhaps tho first ixtkTt ... is intrusive.’ Of., on this 
verse, the elaixirato paper by R. A. Falconer in the Expositor, 
Sept. 1901 ; but note that the Didache, or, rather, the still older 
writing which forms the basis of the first part of tho Eidache, 
clearly testifies for ixiyviri. In the only extant MS of Uie 
Didache, it is true, /twy ixt^g’ut has fallen out. Incite Latin 
text also kxxk tZ( pbh ixty^iK before it and Ttpi oi Sf xpcftC^vj 
after it; but after the Apostolic Canons (Greek and Syriac) we 
must read in the Didache «u ymr^erM xkvrx kvdp^wv, kXXk 6U( 

2 i <rtpi 2i dy TpciriCiip, 2i kyxiT'y.rta 

vxip rviP «■*“• The passage seems one of the best examples 

of the value of quotations, ana yet the latest commentator does 
not even quote it (Bigg), and Falconer declaretl that nothing 
can be made of the supposed reference in the Didache on 
the question whether there are three or two clauses in the 
verse. 
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I ___ 

Mt 17*® 6\iyoirL(TTlap, XB curs. . . • 

dnurlay, CDEF . . . it vg . . • 

(c) Of tlie third for additions, omissions, and 
transpositions— 

Mt 6** 6 dpyi^Siieyos rf dde\<f>f a^oO, XB. 

+ most.* 

26^ ToO yvfjLtplov, XBC . . . 

+ icai TTjs yiijpL<p7jSf DX*2J . . . latt 
gyr«Jn hl^ with the remark of Thomas that ‘ the 
bride * is not found in all copies, especially not in 
the ‘Alexandrian ’; see on the importance of this 
difierence for the explanation or the parable a 
paper of A. Hilgenfeld in ZlVTh, xliv. (1901) 
pp. 645-653. 

It is sufficient to recall the doxology in the 
Lord’s Prayer, the end of Mark, 1 Jn 6“^. 

Transpositions— 

Jn stands after Lk 21“ in the closely- 

related MSS 13-69-124-346, the principal members 
of the so-called Kerrar group. 

In Romans ‘the great doxology’ (16^®‘^) is 
found also after 14^® in AP 6, 17, hero alone in the 
* Syrian ’ text (Greek, Gothic, and Syriac). On 
the inferences which may bo drawn from this 
fact, see WH, Appendix, Lightfoot, BibL Ess. 
287 IF., and Zahn, EinUitung^ on the one hand, and 
on tlie other Fr. Spitta, Untcrsuch. iibcr den Brief 
des Panins an die Horner (Zur Geseh. und Lilt, dcs 
Ur Christ cut unis t iii. 1, 1901). Textual criticism 
here j>aascs over into higher criticism, Cf., further, 
B. W. Bacon, ‘The Doxology at the end of 
Romans* {JBL xviii. 167-176).f 

These examples show that, according to WH 
at least, X and B, and especially the combination 
XB, liave preserved in most cases the true reading. 
But Wll came to tliis decision not on the basis of 
the intrinsic merits of these readings, but led by 
their important principle : Knowledge of documents 
should precede Jinal judgment of readings (§38); 
and : Ail trustworthy restoration of corrupted texts 
is founded on the study of their history^ that is, 
of the relations of descent or affinity which con¬ 
nect the several documents (§ 49). This is un- 
doubte<lly the true principle, and may be called 
the historical or genealogical metliod of textual 
criticism. It consists in the attempt to retrace the 
history of the text in the opposite direction from 
that which it has taken, i.e. from recent times 
backwards, step by stop, if possible to the very 
original. In many cases (compare the Ileb. OT 

* To the witnesses for the omission of is to be added the 
Didascalia as edited by La^jarde (p. the ConsiitutionSy 

ii. 63 (p. ed. Laj^arde, not mentioned in his Index), and the 
MS of the IHdascolia published by Mrs. Gibson in the Slvdia 
Sinaitica, add 'p'K. 

t In a note at least we may touch on the question of Con¬ 
jectural Emendation. There luis been so much misuse of this 
art, that of late it has fallen somewhat into contempt; and, on 
the other hand, there are so many jfood documents for the NT 
at our disposal, that its place is very inconsiderable (WII, 
55 03-95); but to say that Conjectural Emendation must never 
be resorted to, even in passaj^es of acknowledged difficulty 
Scrivener 4, ii. 244), or to say that it is not allowed ‘prOter de 
'esprit k I’Esprit saint' (Lagrange, Revue Biblioue, 1900, 200), is 
to go too far. The reading <pOovt)rt of the TR in Ja 42 seems to be 
a conjecture of Erasmus put forward in his second edition; 
oixoCiriJUMiv^ mentioned by WH among the suspected readings, is 
a conlecture of Nossclt, approved liy J. O. VollgrafT {de tribus 
locis interpolatis in Evarujetio secundum Marcum^ Mnemosyne, 
1901, 148-101). When the present writer hit upon the reading 
W) rcrroti instead of it/ toiov or IT/' wyotuv (Rev 18^'0» received Int^ 
the text by Baljon, it was by mere conjecture, though it was con¬ 
firmed afterwards by the reading super mare of Prirnasius (the 
confusion of and is very common, see Eus. HE iv. 16, 
V. 15, 23). Ballon’s edition gives a convenient collection of the 
oonjectxires of his countrymen. Fr. Blass received into the text 
of his Eoangelium secundum Matthceum cum varies lectionis 
delectu (liipsin, 1901) 7 conjectural emendations, marking them 
with a star (*): 7** T^TiT«/tf'«n', lO® *t/V« «y, 17^7 iv^^ti/, 22»i 
^•nif (for MvoTTMTiMf), 261 .... i{iX6/i7t', 26“ tJpi for 

irou^i, 2746 Of remarkable readings of this edition 

note ruptpictv for 2t/^«»434 (a complete ooUation of it at the 
end of the drd ed. of Nettle’i Or. Test,). 
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and the Greek and Latin Classics) the scantiness 
of our materials does not allow of such a method ; 
in the case of the NT it is, on the contrary, 
made difficult by the wealth of materials and 
the complicated character which this history 
must have had. And the great question of 
the textual criticism of the NT at present is, 
whether the study of its history led WH to cor¬ 
rect conclusions. Only the princinal results can 
be mentioned here: for all particulars see vol. ii. 
of their great edition, or the Appendix of their 
manual edition. 

This study led them to recoraize (1) that the 
text of Chrysostom and other Syrian Fathers of 
the 4th cent, is substantially identical with the 
common late text (§ 130). Tliis text must be due 
to a ‘ recension * in the strict sense, with an elabor¬ 
ateness which implies deliberate criticism (§ 185). 
This part of their theory is very generally accepted, 
except by the defenders of the traditional text, 
like Burgon and Ed. Miller. But, further, WH 
believed themselves able to distinguish (2) an 
Alexandrian text, the chief characteristics of 
which are said to be temperate forms of incipient 
paraphrase and of skilful assimilation, with careful 
attention to language, and Avithout bold j/ara- 
phra.se or interpolation from extraneous sources 
(§§ 181-184); (3) a Western text, not limited to the 
West, but widely used ; not single and created at 
once, but various and progressive, Avith its two 
chief characteristics, boldness of para]>hraso and 
readiness to adopt extraneous matter ; represented, 
especially by codex 1), Old liatin M88, but also 
the Old Synac {§§ 170-176) ; finally (4) the neutral 
and comparatively pure text, to be discovered, 
especially by comparison of x and B, the ancestries 
of Avhich wll believe to have been separate from a 
remote antiquity, so that an exceptional purity of 
text would be found in readings common to XB.* 

5 297: one of three alternatives must be true; either the 
roepcctive ancestries of K and B must have diverged from a 
common parent extremely near the apostolic autographs; 

Or, if tnoir concordant readings wore reallv derived from a 
single not remote MS, that MS must itself nave been of the 
very lilgheHt anthiuity; 

Or, lastly, such single not remote MS must have inherited its 
text from an ancestry which, at each of its stages, had enjoyed 
a singular immunity from corruption. 

This is the most elaborate theory about the text 
of the NT imt forward in the lUth cent, as the 

* As examples of important or interesting readings attested 
by kB, but lost from the texts of all other extant uncials, WH 
quote (5 304), e.g.y Mt 522 omission of i/*n, 103 (see art. 

TiiADDiUUs), for Mk 92i> omission of Kt^rn/fi, 

103 20 omission, Eph omission of i* *E(?i<r^. 

AVII do not, of course, deny the presence of wrong readings 
in kB (see 5 303), still less in H or B, but they are slow to acknow¬ 
ledge them. Of. their not© on Mt 2743, which is, to all appear¬ 
ance, an intrusion from the Gospel of John. *Two supposi¬ 
tions alone are compatible with the witole evidence. First, the 
words may belong to the genuine text of the extant form of 
Mt. . . . Or, secondly, they may be a very early interpolation.' 
They are extant in KBCL, etc. WH included them within 
double brackets, hut did not feel Justified in removing them 
from the text altogether, and were not prepared to reject 
altc^ether the alternative supposition. Dean Burgon, on the 
other hand. Last Verses, p. bO: ‘ There does not exist in the 
whole compass of the NT a more monstrous instance of inter¬ 
polation ... in defiance of reason as well as of authority,’ cf. pp. 
81S-S18. Though the verse is not attested by Ejihraem's Oom- 
menlary on the Diatessaron or the Arabic revision of it, we see 
no reason why we should doubt the statement of the soholion 
that the sentence wm present tU ri xaQ' IrTtpittr 

ft»i Tccrmti^Z nai hteiflowp vetripmt (cod. 

72, wnore may have arisen from iik i.e. d/«irir- 

^apvv). Comp., further, Mk 4*1 Cri tv,* attested by 

KB* 18-69-346 33: ' the concurrence of four such documentary 
authorities, all independent, implies the highest antiquity, the 
number rendering accidental coincidence very unlikely.’ To 
the tour authorities quoted by WH is to be added a fifth, 2, and 
Just on that account it becomes more likely that the coincidence 
is accidental; oomp. He 7I «;, rejected in spite of mABO^D ; 
92 the addition of med r* in B and its 

omission in v.4. 
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result of its study duriuf^ thirty years. Fifteen 
years after its first pnl>lioation the then surviv¬ 
ing editor brought out a new edition with some 
Supplementary Notes, required by the discovery of 
fresh documents, especially the Syriac palimpsest 
from Sinai; at the same time declaring that no 
arguments had been advanced against their general 
principles which were not fully considered by 
themselves in the long course of their work, ami, 
in their judgment, dealt with accurately. And in 
their Introduction itself it is declared (§ 105): 
‘ Nothing can well be less probable than the dis¬ 
covery of cursive evidence sufficiently important 
to aflect present conclusions in more than a handful 
of passages, much less to alter present interpreta¬ 
tions of relations between the existing documents.* 
Again, in the concluding paragraphs on the ‘ Con¬ 
ditions of further improvement of the text* (371- 
374) they wrote : ‘ It would be an illusion to anti¬ 
cipate important changes of text from any acquisi¬ 
tion of new documents,* and did not hesitate to 
express the conviction that no trustworthy improve¬ 
ment can be cflected except in accordance with 
the leading principles of tneir method; further, 
* that the general course of future criticism must 
be shaped by the happy circumstance that the 
fourth century has bequeathed to us two MSS, of 
which even the less incorrupt must have been of 
exceptional purity among its own contemporaries, 
and which rise into greater prominence of char¬ 
acter the better the early history of that text be¬ 
comes known.* 

The present writer is not j)rcpared to contradict 
these statements. Yet, on the other hand, it can¬ 
not be denied that there is a growing doubt whether 
the importance of the so-called Western variations 
has not been underrated and the purity of the text 
of Kll overrated.^ See, besides the contributions 
of Fr. lllasH of Halle, the latest statement by 
C. H. Turner in JThSty iii. 3, p. lllf. : ‘If the 
authority for the words of the Evangelists is to 
be sought primarily or even partially from the 
“ Western ** text, it must be admitted that a pro- 
bhun lies before us which, if it may well call forth 
all the energies of Christian scholars, will make 
heavy calls alike on their patience, their caution, 
and their courage.*f 

The other question is whether WH estimated 
the testimony of correctly. What if NB or 
their ancestors w’cre not separated from a remote 
antiquity, hut one codex was influenced by the 
other? Wll w'cre inclined to believe that B was 
written at Kome, and that all its ancestors may 
have been there, wdiile to K they ascribed an 
hlgyptian origin. Tischendorf, on the other hand, 
believed ho could demonstrate that one and the 
same copyist worked at both MSS. Quite recently 
the Hugeestion hasheen thrown out that B originated 
under the influence of Athanasius (Kahlfs, Nestle, 
Zahn), and is perhajis the very copy which was 
procured by Athanasius for Constans. If so, it is a 
question how an exceptional purity can have been 
handed down till that time. On the other hand, 
this fact w^oiild explain how B seems to have left 
no children ; the private copy of an emperor would 
not be given out that other MSS might be copied 
from it; certainly not at first. It is at all events 

* Even Burifon speaks favourably of D, despite of its many 
‘nionstra potius quain varlte lectlones’ Twelve Vertes of 
Mark, p. 20). 

t There has Just appeared the Prospcetiis of the preat under¬ 
taking of Prof. H. von Soden of Uerlin ; Die Sehriftcfi dee 
Neu&n Testamentea in ihrer dlteeten erreichbaren TexUjeatalt 
henjeatellt at(/ Gnind ihrer Textgeachichte' B(>rlin, A. Duneker, 
2 vols.—2828 Codiees have been examined, 454 more than are 
mentioned by Orei^ory, with the result that the text of aB is 
held to be decidedly that of a recension, not the neutral or 
original, as WH believed. This forthooniing edition will hence¬ 
forward form a new starting-point I24th March 1902]. 


strange that no MS seems to have been found aa 
yet wdiich might be pronounced with certainty to 
nave been copied from B. * In some books of the 
OT K and B have an almost identical text; in 
others they present us with quite different recen¬ 
sions ; in tlie Book of Judges B contains a version 
not quoted by the Alexandrian Fathers from the 
2nd to the 4th cent. (Clement, Origen, Didymus), 
but for the first time by Cyril, which therefore 
some scholars have been inclined to ascribe to 
llesychiiis. In the NT it is easier, as Burgon 
stated, Ho find two consecutive verses in which 
the two MSS differ the one from the other, than 
two consecutive verses in which they entirely 
agree.* But this, instead of sensibly detracting 
from our opinion of the value of their evidence, as 
Burgon believed, on the contrary enhances it 
where they agree. It is intelligible that, as long 
as cod. B stood alone among extant MSS in the 
omission of Mk 16®’^, scholars were slow to follow 
it; even after had come to its supnort, Burgon 
was not justilied, but might beexcusea for coming, 
after an investigation of more than 250 pages, to 
the conclusion ‘ that cod. B and cod. must be 
henceforth allowed to be in one more serious par¬ 
ticular untrustworthy and erring witnesses. They 
have been convicted, in fact, of bearing false 
witness in respect of St. Mark 16®'®®, where their 
evidence had been hitherto reckoned upon with 
the most undoubting confidence.* t But now, since 
F. C. Conybearo found in 1893 the Armenian 
manuscript which between v.® and v.® has the w'ords 
‘ Ariston eritzou,* t.«. of the ‘ Presbyter Ari8t[i]on * 
(see the facsimile in Swete’s Commentary and in 
Introd, pi. ix), and has preserved even the name of 
the man to whom (directly or indirectly) we owe the 
longer conclusion of the Second Gospel, no reason¬ 
able doubt is any longer possible. Therefore in 
this important case KB turn out to be our best 
witnesses among extant MSS. This awakens, of 
course, a strong prejudice in their favour. But 
wdiat, on the other hand, about the ‘Western non¬ 
interpolations * ? and the other places where D 
alone seems to have preserved the original read¬ 
ing ? See WH, §§ 240-242, 283. Certain apparently 
Western ‘omissions* are shown by their internal 
character to be original, i.e. non-interpolations; 
that is to say, only those Western documents re¬ 
mained free from interpolations which found their 
w'ay into all other documents. Their presence in 

* The reading (He 18 for which is attested by 

Tischendorf only from B*,—a second hand changed it into 
a third restored it, and wrote on the margin «tij,»Ot<rTx.rt x») 
fuixty r» wetXeueVf fjtrj fAtretrretu ,— has DOW been found In an 
Eg>^tian treatise (see J. A. Robinson, Texta and Studiea^ v. 5, 
p. x). 

It is a great drawback that our critical editions do not permit 
of an easy glance over the dilTeronccs of these principal MSS; 
there is liansell’sedition ; Antiquiaai'morwm oodicum 

textua in ordinern parallelum diapoa.; notaa crit. et collaiionetn 
Cod, Sinaitid adjecit Ed. IJ. llansell, Oxoiiii, 8 vols., 1864, 62^ 
sh.), and now that of Schjott {NT grmce ad /idem teatium 
vHnatisaimarum recognovit necnon variantea lectionea ex 
editionibua Elzeviriana et Tiacliendor/iana aubjunxitf Hauniae, 
1897). 

t This conviction as regards B arose from the fact, first 
pointed out in its importance by Burgon, that the scribe of B, 
after ending the Gospel with v.8 in the second column of a page, 
has, contrary to his custom, left the third or remaining column 
blank, evidently because one or other of the two subsequent 
endings, and apparently the longer of the Textus Ueceptus, was 
known to him personally, while he did not find ft in the 
exemplar which he was copying. That the same scribe, b}* 
retaining on the margin the sectional figures in the l^ist les of 
Paul, has preserved for us the knowledge that the Epistle to 
the Hebrews hod formerly a different position from what it has 
now in B, may be mentioned here with due thanks to him, and 
as proof how the smallest particulars may be of importance in 
textual criticism. Tliat in the OT part one of the scribes was in 

the habit of using for the name the abbreviation IrX, 

the other I<rx, enabled E. Abbott to recoffnize their different 
hands without even seeing the codex, while the Roman editors 
were not able to discern it from the haudwriting which lay 
before them. 
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even the best of those docainents appeared to WH 
such an extraordinary phenonionon tliat they were 
led to the thought—worked out later by Blass 
—that ‘the Western and the non-Western texts 
started respective!}' fz’om a first and a second edition 
of the Gosptds, both conceivably apostolic.* WII 
decided tinally to leave them in the text, but to 
mark them by double brackets I ]. Apart from 
the singular addition to Mt 27**® (see above, p. 
737** n. ), these Western non-interpolations are all 
found in the last three chapters of Luke ( 22 ^®'- 

243 . U. 12. S 6 . 40. 61. 62^^ 

Of other places where D alone (or nearly alone) 
seems to have preserved the original reading, B. 
Weiss mentions {Die vicr Evangelienf pp. 48, 180) 
Mk 13^ the omission of \p€vd6xpt-o'Toi Kal, and the 
reading 'Koi'f](Tov(nv for dLocroiULv ; Lk 12^ TrQs oCrc 
v’/jOcL oOre vcpalvtij Mk 3** etc. 

In his Philulogica sacra (1896) the present writer 
pointed out other passages of this kind, e.g» Mt 
6 ® TTplv viids avoilai crT<S|ia instead of alrijcrat 
avrdu ; dfjLoid^cL for drj\6t/ cre Troiei; Lk 18^® iirra- 
irXaalouaj etc. Hlass has received a great deal into 
his edition of 8 t. Matthew (1901). And the great 
question of the day is the weight to be allowed 
to I). But it seems that new materials must 
come to liglit before a decision can be reached. In 
tlie meantime the task will be ( 1 ) to collate as 
many MSS, Versions, and Eathers as possible; 
( 2 ) to collect all statements of the Eathers about 
what may be called editions or recensions of the 
NT ; (3) to compare these statements with the 
results of our collations. 

That Marcion edited a NT (Gospel of Luke 
and Eidstles of Paul) is well known. Are tra(;es 
of his work to bo found in any existing MS or MSS ? 
and, if so, in which ? Of Tatian we know not only 
that he comj)osed his Diatessaron^ but also that he 
tampered with the text of Paul : roD dk ’A 7 ro<rT 6 Xoc, 
tpajlf ToXfiT^ijaL riuas avrbv |j.cTa 4 >pd<rai 4 ><^vd 9 on liri* 
8iop0ovp,cvov atfTwv r^v rrj^ <ppd(T€Wi aCura^LP (Eus. 
UK iv. 29). lias the Diatessaron left its traces in 
T) or anywliere else? and what is the relation of 
the so-called Western text of the Pauline Epistles 
to Tatian? When the Epistle to the Philippians 
begins in Dj etc.: ’Eyw p,^v euxcLp^rrCj T(p KvpCip qp.o>v 
(v.^) instead of ry Ocf pLov ; when EG will 

not allow a wopdeLv but only a TroXeyitct*' of the 
Church through Saul (Gal P^*^), not a ^vp.ovv but 
a doXovv as the result of the leaven (1 Co 6 ®, Gal 
f)®), on which side is the * metaphrasis,* and from 
whom did it proceed? Who were the 6p965o^oi who 
took away {d(fiei\aPTo) a passage from the Gospel 
of Luke, so that it is found only 4p roh ddiopdibrois 
dpTLypd(poLit in the ‘uncensured copies* according 
to Epiphanius (A7tcor. 31)? See on Lk 19^b 

What about the ‘ Codices quos a Luciano et 
Hcsychio niincupatos pau(!orum hominum adserit 
perversa sententia, q^uibus utique nec in veteri 
testamento . . . nec in novo profuit cmendasse, 
cum mnltarum gentium linguis scriptura ante trans- 
lata doceat falsa esse qu«‘e addita (cod. E edita) 
Runt,* according to Jerome’s preface to his Latin 
Gospels? What about the ‘ Evangelia oum fal- 
savit llesychius apocrypha * in the so-calleu Deere- 
tnm Gelasii^. to which some MSS add a similar 
statement about Lucian. 

What about the 60 copies of the Bible which 
Eusebius procured by order of Constantine for the 
Churches (not of his ‘ empire,* correct Introd, p. 64, 
but) of his capital, which Eusebius sent off ip ttoXv- 
reXcus '^aKrgxipois T€tjX€(TL TpiaaoL Kal TiTpaaad^ Does 
this mean that they were written in three or four 
columns or bound in three or four volumes ? and 
still more, did they leave no traces at all ? or is the 
Sinaiticus really one of them? What about the 
recension of the Pauline Epistles which was under¬ 
taken according to the subscription in cod. li,— 


its fragments are now dispersed in Athos, Kiew, 
Mo.scow (at two places), St. I’etersburg,* Paris, 
and Turin,— and other testimonies by a certain 
Euthalius (or Euagrius) of Sulko ? Basil the Great 
(t 379) corrected a copy with his own hand: may 
it not be traced ? 11 is younger brother, Gregory of 

Nyssa, is the sole authority besides Marcion for 
that peculiar form of the second petition in the 
Lord’s I’rayer: iXOirci) rb dyiop irptvpid cov i<f> i^/xas 
Kal KaOapLadru Tjpids. How did this creel) into 
the codex 604 (of the 12th cent., in the British 
Museum), which exhibits 2724 variations from the 
Textus lieceptus and 270 readings peculiar to 
itself ? Has the last word been spoken about the 
origin of the Ferrar group ? Where are the accur¬ 
ate copies {ia-TTovSeuTpLipa) or the anciciit in Jerusalem 
to be sought for, deposited on the Holy Mount {iK 
tQp ip *l€pocroXbpt.oLs iraXaiCop dpTLypd(pu)P tCop ip rip 
dyl(p 6peL dTroKeipLipwp), with which, according to 
their subscription, cod. A and some cursives nave 
been collated ? 

We might go on asking such questions,—and 
that these questions do not belong to those which 
a fool asks, and which no wise man answers, may be 
exemplified by the reading of the Ferrar group in 
Mt 1^® which WH, in their (first) edition did not 
find worth mentioning; and now there appears 
suddenly an old Syriac fragment from the far 
East, containing that reading, which was hitherto 
known only in some Latin witnesses from the far 
West, ana in those four solitary Greek MSS 
written probably in Calai ria towards the end of 
the Middle Ages,—a reading which seems to have 
.some connexion with the very composition of the 
First Gospel. 

‘Criticism,* said Ph. Schaft', in his excellent 
Companion to the Greek Testament and the English 
Version (at the opening of the fifth chapter, which 
treats of the Nature and Object of Textual Criti¬ 
cism),—‘Criticism is a dry study.* Dry? Surely 
we do not know a study of more interest. It 
requires, it is true, as the same writer said, ‘an 
unusual amount of patience and attention to the 
minutest details.* Yes, but then it will be re¬ 
warded. ‘The smallest particle of gold,* said 
Bcngel, in the connexion from which Westcott- 
Hort took the word with which they closed their 
task, ‘ is gold, but we must not allow that to pass 
as gold which has not been proved.* 

‘ Codicibus emondandis prirnitus debet invigilaro 
sollertia eorum qui scripturas nosse desiderant, ut 
emendatis non emendati cedant,’ said Augustine 
{de Doctrina Christiana, ii. 14, 21). It is a satis¬ 
faction that in the same country in whicdi and from 
which the British and Foreign Bible Society cir¬ 
culated, for almost a century, more than a hundred 
thou.sand copies of the Textus lieceptus of Elzevir- 
Stephen-Erasmus, the most decided attempt has 
been made to fulfil the task imposed by these words 
of Augustine, to fulfil the command of one greater 
than Augustine,—the word of St. Paul, irdpra 3 oki- 
pid^ere, rb KaXbp (1 Th 6^^), or of the Master 

Himself, though it is not recorded within the com- 
pa.s8 of our present New Testament: ylpeaOe dbKipLoi 

T/oaTTcftrai, 

Litkraturb and Addknda. —(1) On the history of the Printed 
Text, which seemed unnecessary here, see WH, 5515-18,244-266 
(Mill, Bentley, Bengel, Semler, Qriesbach, Hug, Lachnuuin, 
TIschendorf, Tregellee) ; Scrivener-Miller 4, il. 177 - 248; P. 
Schaff, Companion to the Greek Teetament and the Bnglieh 
Versitm*, 1892; S. P. Tregelles, Account of the Printed Text of 
the (jhreek JV7’, 1864 ; Nestle, Introduction, i. pp. 1-27; E. Beuit, 
Bibliotheca Novi Testamenti Greed, cuixte editianee onmee . . . 
quotqxwt reperiri potuerunt collegit digeesU illuetravU, Brunt- 
vlgw, 1872. t 

* One leaf at St Petersburg is no longer extent, but its oon- 
tents may be read by the mirror on the opposite page, on whioh 
it Is impressed. 

t Justice must be done at least in a footnote to the edition 
(not mentioned by Scrivener or Nestle) of Ed. Harwood« 
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(2) On the MSS see the Literature quoted In Introd. pp. 30,32, 
e.g. Oh. P. Sitterley, PraxU in Mamiscripts o/ the (Jrrek Testa¬ 
ment. The mechanical and literary processes involved in their 
writing and preservation-. With table of MSS and thirteen 
facsltnilc plaU"i, Now York [18931.—On the Autographs add the 
Btatement that aoeording to iho Acta Joannis (oa. Zahn) the 
Apostle dictated his Oospel to Prochorus in two days and six 
hours, to he written on parchment,—K. Lake, Text of the New 
Testam-ent (Oxford Church Text-Books), 1909; M. Luiidberg, 
Nya Tesfamentets text, Jiiind, 1899.— Facsimiles of Jtihluial 
Manuscripts in the British Museum, edited l>y F, O. Kenyon, 
Ijondon, 1901, fob, cf. the same author's Handbook to the Textual 
Criticism of the A "/’, London, 1901; John W. Burgon, I'he Last 
Twelve Verses of the Cos pel according to Ht. Mark, vindicated 
against recent critical objectors ana established. With fac¬ 
similes of cfxlex N and codex Jj, Oxf. and Lond. 1871. 

On cod. 1). See on the Italian origin of codex Ber-tn, K. 
Lake and F. K. Brightnmn (JThSt, i. 441,44B, 4D4); J. U. Harris, 
The Annotators of the Codex Bene, London, 1901. The reasons 
which make agriinsL llie theory of Blass, that 1) preserved for 
Acts a first recension, are said {Expos. Times, xiii. 90) to he best 
Slimmed up in an appendix to the now edition (1900)of Mr. Page’s 
Acts (Macmillan). 

On the new Purple MS from Sinope see II. Oinont, ‘Notice 
sur un trijsancien manuscritgreede I’^lvangilede saint Matthieu 
en onciales d’or sur parcbeinin pourprii et orn6 de miniatures’ 
, , . Paris, IdiiO(NoHcesel Extrails, xxxvi.; and J77*.S7, ii. 59011.). 
On the leaf found in Uiissia soo Acad, des laser., 8 and 20 
mars 1901.-^lontl-Kossini, ’ L'evangilo d’oro <li Dubra Libanos' 
(liendiconti dei Lincei, vol. x. 6, 0, pp. 177-219 [not seen]). A 
fragment of Jn 917 ‘J3 has been published by F. O. Burkitb 
and Mrs. Gibson in Stadia Einaitica, ix. p. 46 f. 

Cursives: J. Jl. Tlarris, Further Researches into the History 
of the Ferrar Croup, London, 1900. On ev. 47 and 07 "'K, 605, 
see F. O. Burkitt In JThSt, i. 020f. 

As to the age of Church Lessons, Job was read in the * Great 
Week ’ 08 early os the time of Origen. 

Versions: On tl»e use of two languages in the Service see the 
Itinerary of Sylvia Anuitnna (in Jerusalom) I the Sacraiiicntary 
of Serni>ioM of Thmuis (JThSt, i. 'lbi).--^Latin: F. O. Burkitt, 
on the age of codex Bobbiensis k (Cambridge Univ. Reporter, 
6 th Marcli 1001; rather of the 4 th than 5th or 0th cent.): the same 
author doubts more and more whether there w^asa Latin Version 
in the time before Cyprian (JThSt, i. 027), ond finds an early 
Latin text of the Lmtessaron as one of the constituent 
elements of the rnixtHl and curious text of g (TSt, vii. 2, p. 46}. 
On the inllnence of the Ootliic Version on /(brlxiensis) see F. (J. 
Burkitt (JThSt, i. 129IT.) and Fr. KaulTmann (Zeitschrift fUr 
deutsche Bhiloloaie. vol. xxxiv.); see also J. Heidenreich, Dcr 
neutestamentUche Text bei Cyprian verglichcn mil dem Vol¬ 
ga,tatext, Bamberg, 1900. Egyptian: H. Hyvernat, ‘ Un frag¬ 
ment iriMit de la version sabidiciue du NT’ (Fph 10-285) fn 
RB, April 1900, 218 263. On uiiddlo-Kgyptian see \V. E. Crum 
in JThSt, 1. 4UUT., and Egyp, Exploration Fund Kcixirt for 
1899-1000,1900-1901. 

Quotations: On the liberties taken by copyists and c<litors. 
In a quotation from Mt HippolyLus (ed. Lagar<lo:=Nic,c- 

i ihorus), 138, 1(5, has irfiMTet ; cd. AcncHs, 1, 2, pp. 08, 4, ia-xa-rof. 
!n the Clironicon of Ocorgios lluinartolos a report of Pai>iaH on 
the end of John the Evangelist is preserved; ‘20 MSS write iv 
tipxvYj «.*^<rtx.viraLr6, one uotprvpfu futrrliAireci.’ 

Tlio dictum agraphuin of Ac 20:‘6 reads in the Apostolic 
Constitutions, in one class of wifnc.sges : Ivti i xCptot 

iJyii' ifvMi TOP hihopTot ijrtp (cod. O Cwip) rep XAp,/3oepepT<t. 
fuoi ykp u^rcct ir»\ip Cr' ecCrev- Oueoi rou Ixtvrtp', in the other ; 
pMKuptep yri hthepen ixkXhev drtp »j Xat/n^kpnp. xeti wkKtr 
li/Ttjrou' eiiai, et<\ 

On the falsification of MSS by herctifjs see, besides the notices 
in Introd. i>. 197 IT., Barlboloniams Germon, .TesuUa nonindoctus 
in Opusonlo de vcteritnis fucreticis Ecclesiasticorum Codicum 
corruptoribus, part 2, cc. 8 and 9j ‘ ubl de codieibus MSS Col- 
liertino, CarnntcnMi, el Vaticano disscrit' (known to the present 
writer only from Cas. Oudin, Trias dissertatiunum criticarvm: 
Priina de cotlice MS Alexaiidrino, laigd. Bat. 1717, ch. 6). 

On Justin : K. Lippclt, Qwsfuerint Justini Martyris k repopp)- 
pupwpMTM quague ratione cum forma Evangeliorum syro-latina 
cohaiserint, i., Halle, BH)1. 

(3) Theory of Textual Oitielsm : Ed. Miller, Tha Present 
State of the Te.rtual Controversy resmetinn the Holy (iospels, 
[1.S99J; The 'Te.rtual Cioitroversy and the Twentieth Century, 
1901; 2'he Oxford Debate on the Textual Criticism of the NT, 
held at New College on May r>, Jsy?, uith a Preface extdana- 
tory of the Rival Systems, Ixmdon, 1897; F. 0. Burkitt, Tivo 
Lectures on the Gospels, Macmillan, 1901; Fr. Blass, Philology 
of the Gospels, Macmillan, 189S; O. Salmon, Some Thimghts on 
the Textual Criticism of the NT, London, Murray, 1897; Nicol 
•The Lower Criticism of the NT’ (Lond. Quart. Rev. April 
HH)1); Fr. Blass, Notwendigkeit und Wert der Textkritik des 
Neuen Testaments, Vortrag, Bannen, 1901 (popular); G, L 
Cary, The Synoptic Gospels, with a chapter on the text, criticisrn 


London, 1776 (Kenss, pp. 185-190). It is the first edition which 
omitted i/*fi Mt 5'“^, the first which made a more decided use 
of the codex Bewe Cantabrigicuhis and Claromontanus. 

Of motiern editions a convenient survey is given by the Re- 
mUtant Greek Testament, od. by B. Fr. Weymouth, l.A)ndon 
Stock [1880] (with now title ‘cheap f‘<lition,’1892, again 1896) * 
and, on a smaller scale, by the ST cum apiHiratu ertfteo ex 
editionibus et libris tnanu scriptis coUecto, prepared by the 
present writer for the Wdrttemberg Bible Society (Srd ed. lOOlX 


of the NT, New York, 1000; Marvin Vincent, History of 
Textual Criticism of the NT, Macmillan, 1900. According to 
Stadia biblica, iii. 235, Prof, Sanday has had an Jntroduetion 
to the Textual Criticism of the NT tor some time in prepara¬ 
tion. Its publication will be welcomed by all students of the 
NT. O. Tisebendorf, Ilaben wir den dchten Schrifttext der 
Enangelisten und AposteU Leipzig, 1873 (popular), 1st and 2nd 
ed.. tr. by 11. W. A. Smith in Presbyterian Quarterly and 
Princeton Review, Oct. 1874; A. N. Jannaris, ‘Misreadings 
and Misrendcrings in the NT' (Ex^sitor, Dec. 1898, April and 
Aug. 1899); Aug. Pott, Der abendtdndische Text der Apostcl- 
geschichte und die Wir-Qaclle, LFipzig, 1900; F. Blass, ‘Text- 
kritische Bemerkungen zu Matthaus,’ Giitersloh, 1900 (In 
Schlatter - Cremcr, Beitrdge zur Forderung christlicher Theo- 
logic, iv. 4); G. Dolors, Essai de critique du texte Jean 18f»-S3, 
Tlicso, Cahors, 19()(). A work is announced by C. F. Gregory 
on Canon and Text of the New Testament, In the ‘ Inter¬ 
national Theological Library series,’ published by T. & T. Clark, 
Edinburgh. 

Postscript.—Tho article SVRIAC VERSIONS waa 
already ill typo when two publications came to 
liand, which arc of primary importance not only 
for the Syriac Versions, hut also for the Text ()f 
the Greek Testament; therefore this is the fit 
place to add a word on them. 'JMie one is a short 
study, tlio other a bulky edition. They are 
S. jUphraiois Quotations from the Gospel, col¬ 
lected and arran^^ed by F. Orawfoi d Burkitt (Cam¬ 
bridge, 1901, Texts and i^tudies, vii. 2); and Tctra- 
euanqelium sanctum jnxta Simjilicem Syrorum 
Versionem ad lidem Codicum, Massorie, Editionum 
denuo recognitum. Lertionum supelliictilem qiiam 
coiiquisiverat Philippus Edwardns Pusey, A.M., 
olim ex uede Christi, auxit, digessit, edidit Georgius 
JJeiiricusGwilliam, S.T.B., Coile^di Hertfordiensis 
Bocius. Accedunt Capitulorum Notatio, Concordi- 
arum Tahuhe, Translatio Latiua, Annotationes 
(Oxonii, 1901, xvi. 608 pp. 4®). 

By a minute examination of St. I^phroem’s ([nota¬ 
tions from the Gospel—note the singular —Burkitt 
not only proves his Btatement quoted above (p. 647), 
that we can never trust a hihlicml quotation (in 
the Homan edition of l‘'[)hra(mi’s worlcs) whore it 
agrees with the Peshitta, hut shows positively that 
his quotations from the Gos[)cl ‘ allord no proof of 
the use of the J*eshi(ta, the Syriac Vulgate.* On 
the other hand, there are marked differences be¬ 
tween his quotations and the text contained in 
the Curetoiiian MS and Sinai tic [lalinqisest; ‘ these 
differences sngg(3st that it Avas not the Old Syriac 
V(;rsion of the J^'our Gosjiels, the Pcangclion da- 
Mcphnrreshe, that St. f-phraem avus using, but 
the Diatessaron.* This suggestion the present 
AAriter also is inclined to accept, and there is no 
longer any hindrance to our accepting the third 
suggestion, that the great event, the production 
and introduction of the l*c.shitta, ‘ took place soon 
after 411 A.D. under the auspices of Kahhula, Avho 
had been in that year apiiointed hisliop of Fdessa/ 
and that the Avoids of his biographer (pioted above 
(p. 646) contain ‘ a desci intioii 01 the making and 
prcAduction of the Syriac Vulgate.’ 

It is clear that in this case the l*eshitta ceases to 
be the queen of the NT versions, and loses especi¬ 
ally the im[)ortance Avhich it had for the u]»hulders 
of the Text us Jlceeptus, Avhose ‘sheet-anchor’ it Avas 
(see above, p. 646^). One of their fundamental argu¬ 
ments used to be; the theory of Wll cannot be 
riglit; for Avhat WH declare to bo a late Syrian 
recen.sion is attested already by the Pesnito; 
and the Peshito Avas in use already by Epliraein, 
nay, is a Avork of the 2nd cent. Nevertheless, 
all biblical scholars, and not the Syriacists only, 
will be thankful to liave at last, through the 
labours of tlie late PJi. E. Pusey and his suc¬ 
cessor in the Avork, for the (TOsi>els at least, in the 
edition mentioned above, the most solid ground 
they can Avish for. Forty MSS of the highest ago, 
mostly from the hth or 6th cent., have been collate<i 
— MS 4 Avas Avritten between 630 and 640, No. 40 
is dated from 648, No. 26 from 686, No. 32 from 016, 
No. 39 from 634 ; neither for the Greek nor for the 
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Latin MSS have we a similar exactness in date. 
The result is, on the whole, a very thorough eor> 
roboration of the printed text; hut tliis does not 
diminish our thankfulness for the new edition. 
For while hitherto wo were not sure about tl»e 
basis of the Uixts in our hands, we have now the 
firmest foundation. And there are not wanting 
passages where the printed text finds no ^vitne.ss 
in any of the MSS collated by Pusey-Gwilliam. 
They do not afi’ect, so far as the present writer is 
yet aware, the Greek text, but only the Syriac word¬ 
ing ; cf. iMt 5'^ 6“’^ V*. But we must first be sure 
of the Syriac text before we can proceed, and this 
end is reached by the edition of Pusey-Gwilliam, 
which, it is to be hoped, will give a new stimu¬ 
lus to studies concerning the text of the four 
Gospels. 

It one word maybe added about the best method 
to be pursued in these studies, it would seem best 
first to single out those sections which were con¬ 
tained in Tatian’s iJiatessaron^ and to study their 
language, in /ill extant Syriac texts ; then to com¬ 
pare their language with that of the rest of the 
Gospels. In this way it ought to be possible to 
get an answer to the fundamental question, 
whetlier Tatian made use of a pre-existing Syriac 
Version of the Gospels, or whether our Syriac 
Gospels are based on 'ratian. To quote one ex¬ 
ample : all our Syriac texts (sin, cur, pesh, to- 
getiier with the Ethiopic Version and the Arabic 
T/itian) arrange the gifts of the Magi (Mt 2^^) in 
the ortler ‘gold and myrrh and frankincense*; so 
also the Syriac translation of the Protevanf/elium 
Jacobi (‘21^). Epiphanius (p. 1085 D, where ho 
reads ijvoL^oM ras ‘irqpa« auruiy, adding the strange 
statement i) tovs Otjeravpods, lo? dvri- 

ypd<p(x}v), h/is the order ‘myrrh and frankincense 
and gold.* Is the agreement in the Syriac (Arabic, 
Ethiopic) texts accidental, or does it go back 
ultimately to Tatian ? Eb. Nhstle. 

THADD^US.— The name in Mt 10* (AV ‘Leb- 
bseus, whose surname w’as Thaddoeus ’; IIV only 
‘ Thadd/eus’) and Mk of the apostle who is 
called by Luke (6^®, Ac P*) ‘Judas of James.’ In 
Matt, most critics now read only QadSaios (Lach- 
mann, 'Fregelles, Wll [who quote this reading, 
§ 304, as proof for the unique excellence of NB], 
Kevisers, Weiss, with t\B sah vg ; Evang. Ebionit.), 
others only Atjtl/3aios (Alford, Tischendorf, Blass, 
with O 122 k Origen ; ‘ Western * reading); the 
TU (AV) combined both readings, Ae^^aTos 6 iiri- 
KXyOeis Oad5aios (cf. C.g. Constit, Apost, vi. 14, 
viii. 25, where in a marginal note the names are 
reversed : OadSaTos 6 kuI Ae^fiaTos 6 ^iriKaXovpLevos 
*Io//5as 7t7j\orr'/js) ; some Old J.atin MSS, finally, 
have Judas Zelotcs, a reading which found its way 
into the Chronicon of the year 351 and the Roman 
Canon of 382 (‘Judm Zelotis apostoli epistula 
una*). 

See on the latter readinj? Zahn, Grundriss der Oeschichte des 
neutcstamenUichen Katiaiis, 1001, p. 60; Neue Kirchliche Zeit- 
echri/tf xii. (1901) p. 743; li. A. Lipslus, Die apokryphen 
Aposleli/eschichten, Erjjiinzuiijrsheft (1800), p. 209; and the 
passage of the Apostidic ConHtitutions quoted alx>ve (ed. 
Lagarde, p. 282; ed. I’itra, p. 69, note). 

In Mark all editors agi*ee in reading Gaddacot, 
Ae^paios being again the ‘Western* reading; in 
Luke one of the MSS collated by Wordsworth- 
White adds to Judain Jacobi on the margin ‘ i,e, 
Tadeus,* just as Luther added in Matt, to the 
Received Text the marginal note ‘ ist der fromme 
Judas.’ This identification (Thaddteu8=Lebbieus 
=Judas of James*) is indeed the most natural 
result of a comparison of the Gospels ; cf. vol. ii. p. 
799, artt. JuDAS, and JuDE (THE Lord’s Brother), 

* The same Judas is apparently meant in Jo 14^, though tbs 
Syrians identify this Judas with Thomas. 


and vol. iii. p. 92, art. I.F.nn.^:us. But whence this 
twofold or Ihro/jfold name ? * 

The solution has been sought in the linguistic 
identity of the name LchbaniSy from Heb. nS 
‘ lieart,’with Thaddccus^ from Aram. 15 = Heb. 

* female breast * ; so still, e.g.^ Sicilert (PEE'^ vii. 
277); Resell, Parallcltcxtc^ iii. 827. But this is 
more than doubtful. There is more probability in 
the view adopted by WH, that Af/3^atos or Aepatos 
is some form for Levi,t causeil by Mk 2^* ‘ Levi 
the son of Alphmus.* This is denied by Bengel 
(* Ae^paTos non est idem^ quod AevV), but accepted 
by Nilles, Calendarium ecclesice utriusque^^ i. 184 
(on 19th June): Toi55a d7ro(rr6\ou. ‘ S. Judas, qui et 
Thaddieus et Levi et Zelotes,* etc. A similar view 
had been proposed already by Grotius on the 
ground of Origen, contra Cclsum^ i. 62 (ed. Koet- 
sehaii, i. 113).^ Grotius quoted further from 
Thoodorct (Qurcstiones ad Nu 16) : GaSSatos 6 #cai 
Ae^l. Dalmau [Grammntik^ p. 142) denies that 
Aep^aio^ has anything to do with Levi, and is 
more inclined to see in it an abbreviation from aVn 
or uVn, or to combine it (Worte Je^u, p. 40) with a 
Nabatmaii name 'lo*?. The other name nn ('wnn, 
PJrubin, ‘2.3c) he connects with the Gr. Oevdds as 
an abbreviation from Theodotos, Theodosios, or 
Theodoros.§ The etymology of both names, Zc6- 
bceus and Thaddanis^ is at present quite doubt¬ 
ful. The Jacobite Syrians vocalized Lahhl and 
Thaddl^ the Nestorians Labbaj and Thaddaj^ 
Pusey-Gwilliam spell Labhi and Taddai. 

Matters became even more complicated in the 
post-canonical literature. Eusebius {HE i. 12) 
states that Oat^^atoj was one of the Seventy, and 
then tells the story of his mission to Abgar of 
Edessa. But already Jerome (on Mt 10^ ed. Val- 
larsi, 1769, vii. 57 = Migne, xxvi. 61) understands 
this of the Apostle^ writing: ‘ Thaddmum apos- 
tolum ecclesiastica tradit historia missurn Edessam 
ad Abgarum regem, qui ab Evangelista Luca 
Judas Jacobi dicitur et alibi appellatur Lebceus 
quod intorpretatur corculuin^W credendumque est 
eum fuisso trinomiuinJ* How great the confusion 
became may be shown by tlie Acta Thaddrzi 
(first published by Tischendorf, Acta Apostolorum 
apocrypha^ 1851, p. ‘26111’.). This piece begins: 
Acp^alos 6 Kai Baddaios 9}v ph anb 'E5^<r<Tr)s rr}? ir6\eu)s 
, . . ffKdev els 'lepovffaX^iJ, iv rats ijfjdpais *lwdyrov rod 
Paimcrov . . . Kal iweK\i}d7) rd Sro/ia adroO 

Oaddaios . . . fcal avrdy \^l’q(Tods] els robs 

ScuScKa, /card fiiv MarOatov Kal MdpKou 64Karos 
dirbaroXos, Nevertheless, the piece is headed in 
one of the MSS used by Tisenendorf; vpd^Ls Kal 
Kolprjais ToO . . . dTroardXou Oa65alov ivbs rCiv ^8o« 
p-t^KovTa, in the other as 4vbs rwv ip'. Zahn 
{t'orschungcuy i. 366, 382) believes that the whole 
confusion is due to Eusebius, who substituted 

* In the ‘Preaching of Simon son of Cleophos’ (Studia Sin- 
aitica, v. 62, 66, ed. Gibson) we even read : * Simon son of 
Oleophas, who was called Jude, which is, being interpreted, 
Aatnanaelf who was called the Zealot, and was bishop In Jeru¬ 
salem after James the brother of the Lord’; see Zahn, For- 
achungen, vl. '293. 

t Of. Jastrow, Dictionary 0 / the Targumim, p. 689, where 
Lahya is quoted as the various reading for Levi, 

\\rrm SI tut) i Aii^-—this is the true reding, not 
rikiltvfjf itiuXtv6{)ret( rS iAX' evrt yi r«u ttptOjjuu riit knur- 

riXut etvr0v ll mmrk rtvet riJy tov tutrk 

tvetyytXJou. From the some combination between Mk 2^4 and 8^8 
WH explain the ‘Western* reading for Aim/, in 214. 

Interesting, in this connexion, is the article of Ilesychius (reo. 
M. Schmidt, li. 838): Idtut^tt *AXaet/cu, i xtei GaSSx/u m) Atu) 
wapk Toi Mttpxx, irxpk rS hlxrOxtx At[ix7t(, xxpx ii Atotup 
'UvSx( ^Ixuk^w. Schmidt wishes to read *lxxxfi$< ’AX^'ev ux) 
^xhSxTu i tuti, etc. 

$ Instead of Est 2^ 69 9tvSx( (trin) may perhaps be 
read; see Wlllrlch, Judaioa, p. 19. 

N liie same inteipretation (surname of Scipio Nasica) is found 
In Jerome's Z46er (nterpretatiunia (Lagarde, Onomaatica aaora, 
p. 62), where the name Tliaddieus is entirely omitted. It Is 
curious that also In the list of the names of the apostles (f.e. {a 
174) TbaddsBUs. Lebbnus, and Judos are missing. 
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for the name Addai nn of the Syriac legends the 
tJr. name Thaddmvs, It ia very atraiige that the 
Syriac translation of EtiHehiua’ II in one of its 
MSS (A), sabstiLutes in 10 cases out of 15 the 
spelling nn (with n, not s), which has not been 
found hitherto anywhere else, for nn for the name 
Oa55a?oj; see the edition of Wright - McLean, p. 
49 la 53 JO 54 8 4 55 4 . (The same version gives 
everywhere kik for Agahns). When in the Book 
of tne Bee (ed. Budge, n. 124) Aggai ('jm), the dis¬ 
ciple of the Syriac Addai, is followed by Thaddai 
('his father^ as is added in the recension published 
by I. H. Hall in the Journal of the Amer, Or. 
60c, Froc.f Oct. 1888, pp. Ixxv, Ixxxi), giving the 
series Addai—Aggai—Thaddai, the question arises 
whether this is the result of contamination of 
Greek and Syriac legends. The names themselves 
recall 'A5[5]ai diddxrKaXof /cal *Ayyaios AevLrrjs in the 
Acta Pilnti, ch. 14, etc. 

According to some statements, Thaddams was 
from Jerusalem and of tlie tribe of Judah {Book of 
theBcCf Barhebrccus), and preached the gospel in the 
African language {Gospels of the XII Apostles, ed. 
J. It. Harris, pp, 26, 29); while the Syriac Addai is 
said to have been from Paneas. liar Bahlul (p. 
939) refers Lahhi to tlie tribe of Simeon. 

The apocryphal ‘Gospel of Thaddfeus’ {Evan- 
gelium Thnaacei), mentioned in some MSS and 
editions of the Decretum Gclasii, seems to be due 
to a clerical error {PliE^ i. 663). 

For the extra-canonical Btafcinents on Thaddwus see Lipsliiy, 
Dit avokryphen ApoUdyeschichten, il. 142-200, and hia art. 
‘Thaddums^ in Smith and VVace’s Dictionari/ of Christian 
Biography, iv. 875-881. Aa a Chrititian name Thaddame never 
•eeins to have been very frequent.* P2n. NesTLE. 

THANK - OFFERINa. — See Sacrifice, under 
•Peace- oiler ing.* 

THARRA (BA Bappd, Luo. Otde&rrjs), —Ad. Est 
12^ = Teresh of Est 6 ^ 


THASSI (A Oa<T(jU, Oa<ra{e)l ).— The surname 

of Simon the Maccabee, 1 Mac 2 ^ The meaning 
of the word is quite uncertain. As likely an 
interpretation as any is ‘ the zealous,' obtained by 
connecting with Aram, and Now Heb. oon * to 
bubble up or ferment' (used of new wine). For 
the history of Simon see art. Maccarees, vol. 
iii. p. 185. 


THEATRE {Olarpor), — At the disturbance re¬ 
corded in Ac 19“'*^* we are told that the crowd 
rushed to the tlioatre, and that it wa.s there that 
the somewhat tumultuous meeting, afterwards de¬ 
scribed, took place. Wo also learn from Josephus 
{Ant, XIX. viii. 2) that it was in the theatre at 
Cmsarea that the events described in Ac 12*^*23 
took f)laco. 

For general descriptions of tlie Greek and Homan 
theatre, reference must be made to the ordinary 
Di(;tionaries of Antiqiiities. The theatre at Ephesus 
was on the slope of Mt. Coressus, and was famous 
os being one of the largc.st, if not the large.st, in the 
ancient world. A description of the remains with 
a plan may be found m Woods, Discoveries at 
Ephesus, ch. iv. p. 68 . A largo numher of inscrip¬ 
tions also wore found on the site, w hicli have been 
published in full in Hicks’ Greek Inscriptions in the 
British Museum, These are specially important as 
illustrating the very varied part the Greek theatre 
played in public life, os the place not only of 


• The Ohurrh days for Thaddrous (Judaa of James^ are In thn 
Greek Church Irt .lime and 21 Aiq?., in the Latin 28 Oct 
(together with Simon); on the Annonlan see NilleaS ii .W 
027; on the Coptic 702, 721 f. (2 and 28 Epin-Julv)* on tJic 
Svrlac, I; 480 (20 AutfA 486 (18 Oct.) 480.^ ^fho Calendar in 
Mcl^an 8 East Syr/an Daily Offices mentions Mar Adai for the 
Sixth Sunday of the Uesurrection. 


amusement, but of every form of large assembly. 
The results are well summed up by Lightfoot, 
Essays on Supernatural Ueligion, p. 299— 

‘The theatre appears as the recojfnized place of public 
assembly. Here edicts are proclaimed, and decrees recorded, 
and benefactors crowned. When the mob, under the leadership 
of Demetrius, gathered here for their demonstration ag^alnst St. 
Paul and his companions, they would find themselves surrounded 
by memorials which mi^ht stimulate their zeal for the goddess. 
If the “town clerk” had desired to make good his assertion, 
“What man is there that knowoth not that the city of the 
Ephesians is sacristan of the great goddess Artemis?” he hod 
only to point to the inscriptions which lined the walls for con¬ 
firmation. The very stones would have cried out from the walls 
in response to his appeal.' 

The same Greek word is also used in 1 Co 4** * for 
we are made a spectacle unto the w^orld, and to 
angels, and to men,’ where the meaning ia the 
scene or spectacle in the theatre. 

A. 0. Headlam. 

THEBAIC VERSION. — Now generally called 
the Sahldic Version. See Egyptian Versions, 
vol. i. p. 669^ 

THEBES.—See No-Amon, vol. iii. p. 555. 

THEBEZ (p3f? * brightness’ (?); B Ba/mal, 

A Oai[3aU, Oapaael; Thebes ).—The place at which 
Abimolech was killed by a millstone which a 
woman threw down ujinii him from a tower that 
was holding out after the city had been taken (Jg 
9®®, 2 8 11'-'*; Jos. Ant, V. vii. 5). Eusebius and 
Jerome (0??o?;i.) say that in their day t!»ere was a 
village called Thebes, about 13 Rom. miles from 
Neapolis, on the road to Scytliopolis. The Homan 
road from N. to 8. can still be traced, and on it, 
about 10 miles from Ndblus, is Tuhds, which 
Robinson Mas the lirst to identify Muth Thebez 
{BRB^ ii. 317, iii. 305). Tdbds is a large village, 
surrounded by olive groves and cornlields, on tlie 
western slo]>e of a broad fertile valley. Its oil 
and corn are held in bigli estimation ; and the 
villagers, who are divided into three factions, 
own large Docks of sheep and goats. There are 
numerous rock-hc\vn cisterns, on which the people 
depend for their uater-supply; and rock-hewn 
dwelling-places, of whicli many are still occupied. 
There is a tomb of Neby Toha in the village, 
which the Samaritans believe to be that of Asher, 
son of Jacob. Tlie village suil'ered greatly from 
the earthquake of 1837 {PEF Mem, ii. 247 ; 
Guerin, Samarie, i. 357 ; Baedeker-Socin, PaL^ 
224). O. W. Wilson. 

THEFT. —See artt. Crimes and Punishments 
in vol. i. p. 522'^ and Man-stealing in vol. iii. 
p. 239. 

THELERSAS (B Qe^epadi, A OeXads), 1 Es 6»= 
Tel-harsha, Ezr 2'^®, a Bab. town. 

THEODOTION.—See Septuaotnt, p. 453*, and 
Versions (Greek other than LXX), p. 8G6\ 

THEODOTUS {Oebdoros). —1, One of the mes¬ 
sengers said to have been sent by Nicanor to 
Jmlas Maccahmus, 2 Mai; 14*®. 2. Tlie author of a 

plot to assassinate king Ptolemy Philopator, which 
was frustrated by Dositheus, a renegade Jew, 
SMacH. 

THEOPHILUS {OcbcpiXot ),—The name of the per¬ 
son to whom the Third Gospel and the Acts of the 
Apostles were addressed (lik P, Ac 1*). It has 
been supposed by some (and the supposition is an 
early one *) that the name is, after all, only a 
general name applicable to any Christian, as 
meaning ‘beloveu oy God’ or ‘the friend of God.’ 
Others {c.g, Kamsay, St. Paid the Traveller and 
* It is csrtalnly as old os Epiphauius {Hast 51, p. 420). 
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tht Roman Citizen^ p. 388) hold that the use of 
this name puts forward the Acts, as a complete 
work at least to the time of J)omitian, and sup¬ 
ports tlie idea that the book is a composite one, 
consisting of the original notes of St. Luke 
called the * Travel - Document’), added to and 
increased by a later editor. The name is certainly 
that of an individual; and this statement is con¬ 
firmed by the title Kpdria-TOi prefixed to the name in 
Lk 1®, as it is prefixed to the names Felix and Festus 
in the Acta {23^ 24® 26“). The title implies that the 
person to whom it was ascribed belonged to the 
equestrian order—he must certainly have been a 
Gentile. Attempts have been maide to fix the 
place of his residence at Antioch, Alexandria, in 
Achaia, or at Rome, but there are not sufficient 
data to go upon to establish any of these theories. 
Other theorists have gone so far as to deny that 
he was a Christian, or to say that, at any rate, he 
knew very little about Christianity.* A step still 
further has been taken in an attempt to identify 
him with a high priest of his name (Joseph. Ant. 
XVIII. iv. 3) who lield office for about five years, 
and was perhaps the high priest to whom Saul, 
afterwards Paul, went to ask for * letters to 
Damascus unto the synagogues,* that he might 
take any Christians who were there prisoners to 
Jerusalem. VVliether Theophilus was a learned 
and cultivated man or not we do not know, but 
the dedication to him of the 'Fliird Gospel is in 
style the most elegant piece of writing in the NT. 
Tradition has not been busy with him as it has 
with most of the early Christians. 

11 Redpath 

THERAS, 1 Es 8« (A G^pa, B om.)^ (BA Gepd)!— 
The name of the place and river where Ezra’s 
caravan halted, called Ahava in Ezr 8®^* ®^ and 
now usually identified with the modern Hit on the 
Euphrates. The ori^n of the form of the name in 
1 Es. is uncertain. Jos. {Ant. Xl. v. 2, els t 6 iripap 
Tov Ktfippdrov) possibly read irepav for Q^pau, 

THERMELETH (eepgAe^), 1 E8 5®®.~The equiva¬ 
lent of Telmelah, a Bab. town in Ezr 2®®, where 
Cod. B gives the same Gr. form of the name. 

THESSALONIANS, FIRST EPISTLE TO THE.>< 

1. Date. 

ii. OircumBtanceft. 

iii. Analysla. 

iv. Value. 

V. Authenticity. 

vl. Integrity. 

Literature. 

i. Date.— The date of this Epistle in relation to 
St. Paul’s life is fixed within tne limits of a few 
months. It was written during the eighteen 
months which he spent at Corinth at the end of 
his Second Missionary Journey (Ac 18^'). For it 
was written after he had left Thessalonica, and 
while the memories of bis first visit there were 
still fresh (chs. 1, 2 passim, esp. 2^ y^yovep); 
after he had gone on to Athens and had left it 
(3^); after he had been rejoined by Silvanus 
and Timothy (Ih Ac 18®) ; while Silvanus and 
Timothy, of whom Silvanus is not mentioned 
in any subsequent iourney, are still his com¬ 
panions (P); and, lastly, while he is in some 
central place where he hears news readily from 
Macedonia and Achaia, and even from wider 
sources (1* ip waprl r^iry, i.e. perhaps the Asiatic 
and Syrian Churches [so Zahn, Einleitung, p. 147]; 
but may it be that Aquila and Priscilla had told 
him that they had heard even at Rome of the 
conversion of the Thessalonians ? and might Jason 

* This theory Is based mainly on the g^round that Theophilus 
from his title ' most excellent * was an official, and that it is 
not likely that any of the early Christians would hold high 
office under the Roman authorities. 


have been the channel of communication ? Ac 17® 
18®, Ro 16®^). It was, then, at Corinth—but not 
very early or very late in that stay ; not very 
early, as time must be allowed for the mission 
and return of Timothy (3^), for the occurrence of 
some deaths at Thessalonica (4^®), for the active 
brotherlinoss of the Thessalonians to manifest 
itself to other Christians in Macedonia (4^^^), and 
the nows of their faith to have spread widely even 
beyond Macedonia and Achaia (P* ®). Nor again 
very late, if 2 Thess. is genuine, for room must be 
left for the circumstances whicli led to the writing 
of that Epistle. The exact date will depend on 
the system of chronology adopted. It must lie 
between 49 and 53 (see Ciironolooy of NT), 
ii. Circumstances. — St. Paul and his com¬ 
panions, full of hope owing to tlie Divine call 
which had led them to i>reach in hhiropo, and 
encouraged by the spiritual success which, in spite 
of the insults to their Roman citizenship (2®), they 
had gained at Philippi, reached Thessalonica. 
This was a larger and more important centre than 
Philippi. Tt Nvas the capital of one of the four 
divisions of Macedonia; it was a great commercial 
centre (? cf. 4’^^ ip T<p irpdypLaTi, im Ilandel [Luther], 
in Geschdften [Weizsiicker]), holding easy com¬ 
munication with East and West both by sea and 
by land (cf. 1® 4^*^); it was a free town with its public 
assembly and its local magistrates (Ac 17® els t6p 
dijfxop ; v.® ivl Toifs woXkTdpxo^^t cf. CJG 1967), and 
a mixed population of native Greeks, Roman 
colonists, and Orientals, the Jewish settlement 
being large enough to have a synagogue. St. 
Paul began as usual with the synagogue, preach¬ 
ing there for three weeks, appealing to the Jewish 
Scriptures, proving that Jesus was the Messiah, 
and that His sulferings and Resurrection were in 
accord with the Scriptures. The result was that 
some Jews threw in their lot with Paul and Silas, 
and so did a larger number of Greek proselytes 
and of leading ladies. The Acts thus bears wit¬ 
ness to the fact that a majority of tlie Church 
j were of Gentile origin, but speaks only of Gentile 
proselytes, whereas the Epistle implies converts 
from heathenism (P 2^^). The Epistle, though it 
implies that St. Paul’s stay was prematurely cut 
short, yet seems to require more than three weeks, 
and Ph 4^® shows that St. I’aul twice received 
supplies from Philippi during the time, even 
though ho was supporting himself by his own 
work (2®). It is therefore jnobable that the three 
weeks of Ac 17® were confined to exclusive work 
in the synagogue ; that after that SI. Faul, as at 
Corinth and Ephesus, made some new place, per¬ 
haps the house of Jason (Ac 17®), his abode and 

{ )lace of teaching for Gentiles; and the chrono- 
ogical data would admit of a stay of six months 
(Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, p. 228). It was a 
time of hard work : St. Faul ana his companions 
rose early, working before daylight to support 
themselves (2®, II 3®); they preached with ellective- 
ness and conviction (1®); they laid stress on the 
worthlessness of idols, on the reality of tlie living 
God (1®); they told of the wrath that was coming 
on the world, when God would punish the heathen 
world for its impurity (P® 4®) and the Jews who 
refused to accept the gospel (2’®, II 1®); of the 
death of Jesus, of His Resurrection, of His power 
to deliver from this wrath (P® 4^“* 5®;^®). They 
added that God had now established His kingdom 
and called heathen into it (2’'^); that such a call 
required a holy life, a separation from impurity 
y®), an active life of work (4“, II 3^®); that 
Christianity would lay them open to persecution 
(3®); but that after certain signs had appeared 
(II 2®) Jesus would return suddenly, like a 
thief in the night (5®), and they would be with 
Him for ever. Their preaching met with great 
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success (1® 2^®) in spite of much conflict (2^); 
the gifts of the Spirit, especially that of pro¬ 
phecy, were manifested ; the Divine word 

made the converts strong to bear persecution 
(2'*’^®). There is no indication of the size of 
the Church ; but some of the chief men, perhaps 
Jason (Ac 17®), Aristarchus, and Secun(fus (Ac 
20^), took the lead in active work and preaching 
(5'^'^^), and probably St. Paul, as elsewhere, 
officially appointed them to this position ; ap¬ 
parently, also, some form of almsgiving was 
organized (II 3^^). 

These results roused the jealousy of the Jews. 
They misrepresented the teaching oi Christ’s king¬ 
dom as treason to the emperor; working on the 
heathen populace, they attempted to bring St. 
Paul before a hastily called meeting of the assembly; 
but, failing to find him, they took Jason, his host, 
and other Christians before the native magistrates 
(cf. virb ruu Idltoy (rvfitpvXerQu, 2^^). These were bound 
over to keep the peace, Le, probably to send Paul 
and Silas away ; and the same night they withdrew 
to Bercca. Probably, oven while there, tlioy planned 
a return to Thessalunica, but were nnalde to carry 
it out (2*® ; there would scarcely bo time for 

two such proposals at Athens). Prom Bercca St. 
Paul passed on to Athens, leaving Silas and 
Timothy there, but sending back word that they 
should ^oin him as quickly as possible (Ac 17’®). 
The writer of the Acts gives the impression that 
they did not do so until after he had reached Corinth 
(18*0; but this impression must be supplemented 
from this Kpistlo. They came at once to him while 
at Athens, perhaps bringing news of some fresh 
persecutions at Thessalonica (3® ra^ait and *). 
Paul, 8ilas, and Timothy were anxious to return; 
the tie between them and their converts had been 
very close ; their stay had been interrupted before 
their work was done ; they had only meant to be 
absent a short time; their converts were young, 
and might be tempted by persecution or cajolery 
(3‘^) to renounce their faith (2’’' 3®); their opponents, 
whether Jews or, more probably, heathen, knew 
well how to misrepresent their motives; their very 
taunts (TrXd;'?;, dKaGapala, 56\os, AfoXa/ce/a, 
l^rjToOyres 56^ap, perhaps pdpei 6 pt€s) are echoed in 
this letter (2*’-®). But there were obstacles; perhaps 
the guarantee which Jason had given to the magis¬ 
trates was still enforced (Ramsay, l.c.). So Paul 
and Silas {^ir^jjixl^a/jLfp, 3*) decided to send Timothy to 
Thessalonica, and Silas probably returned to visit 
some other Church in Macedonia. Possibly St. 
Paul in his growing anxiety sent yet another 
messenger (Afd 7 w . . . 3®).* While they 

were absent, St. Paul moved on to Corinth, and 
Silas and Timothy both rejoined him there. 

The news that Tiinotliy brought was in the main 
gO(Kl: the faith of the 'riiessalonians had stood the 
test of persecution (1® 3®) ; their love showed itself 
in hospitality and charity, even to other Mace¬ 
donian Christians (1® 3® 4^*-1®); they strove to edify 
each other (5”); they tried to walk obedient to 
Christ’s commands (P); they were loyal to their 
teachers, and wished to sec them once more (3®*''). 
At the same time the calumnies against the now 
Christian teachers were still prevalent, and the con¬ 
verts were still persecuted; they were also exposed 
to the ordinary perils of a new Church in a heathen 
town ; they were tempted to fall back into im¬ 
purity (4’-®); some of the poorer members, perhaps 
abusing the charity of the richer, were living a life 
of idleness and dependence (4®-**), others were care¬ 
less and forgetful of tlie coming of Christ (6’*^*). 
There was a tendency, perhaps due to ‘the old 

* It is possible that St. Paul sent a short letter with Timothy, 
and that the Thessalonians also replied by a written answer 
(cf. Expositor, Sept. 1898, pp. 167-177, where J. Rendel Harris 
ingeniously reconstructs the Thessalonian letter). 


Macedonian spirit of independence* (Lightfoot, 
Bibl. Ess, p. 248), to disorder and contempt of 
those in authority (5’®* ’® ; draKToSy drdKrwSy draAC- 
Tcip only in these two Epp. ; jTTjpt^^eip 4 times, 2 
elsewhere). There was a danger of a misuse of 
spiritual gifts at the meetings of the Church (5’®*“); 
while some had lost friends by death and were 
afraid that these would not share in the blessings 
of Christ’s Advent (4’®*’®). On receipt of this news 
St. Paul writes this Epistle ; he writes in the name 
of Silas and Timothy as w^ell as himself, so that, 
with a few exceptions (2’® 3® 5®^), he uses the plural 
number and ^eaks for them all; probably he dic¬ 
tated it to Timothy and added the conclusion 
( 626 - 28 ) in jjig handwriting (cf. II 3’^). Their 
liope is still to return to Thessalonica, but mean¬ 
while they write to express their delight at the 
good news, to defend their own con<luct as teachers, 
and to complete what was left 'wanting in the faith 
and life of their converts. The words of 4^ KaOws 
Kdl vepiTrareLTey ha. irepiaaevrjTc form the connecting 
link between the two parts. He aims at ‘ binding 
closer the link between the community and liimself, 
and at more eircctually severing the link between 
it and heathenism’ (Jlilicher). [For the circum¬ 
stances cf. Liglitfoot, BiUical Essays, vi., vii.; 
Ramsay, St. Paul the Traveller, ix-xi; Spitta, Zur 
Gesch. undLitt. des Urchristenthuiixs, i. pp. 111-154 ; 
Zahn, Einlcituiig, j)p. 145-160.] 

iii. Analysis. —After a salutation, entirely free 
from all official titles or allusions to controversy, 
written as from friends to friends, as by men who 
are still anxious not Ip ^dpei etuat ws Xporrou dir6(r- 
ToXoi (cf. 2®), the writers give thanks for the spiritual 
state of the 'riiessalonians, reviewing their personal 
relations with them in the past, both at Thessa¬ 
lonica (D-2’®) and at Athens (2’^-3®), tlieir feelings 
in the present on the receipt of the news from 
Timothy (3®*®), and their hopes for the future 
(3’®*’®). 

The didactic part deals with questions of per¬ 
sonal morality (4’'’®), with teaching about the dead 
(vv.i®-i8), ana the need of watchfulness (5’*”); 
ending with regulations for the community - life 
(vv.i®-®®). 

A. Personal 

Gratitu<ie for their spiritual virtues is based upon the convic¬ 
tion which the writers felt {ildirtt) of the election of their con¬ 
verts by God (13- 4^; and this is proved (i.) by the cfTectiveness 
and assurance of tneir first preaching, and by the results in the 
lives of the Thosaalonians (vv>7); (ii.) by the reports of others, 
who bear witness both to the success of tiieir preachinj? (>ri/5< *iuwv) 
and the reality of the conversion of the ThesHalonians (vv.o-i^J)* 
(iii.) bv the knowledge of the Thossaloriians theinsoives 
•ycLft •IdatT*), who can bear witness to the boldness of their 
preaching, to the purity of their motives, to thrir tenderness, 
and the absence of all self-assertion, to tbe example of self- 
sacrifice, to their fatherly entreaties ( 2 l This preaching 

f )roduccd the true results in the lives of the converts; they 
nul been bold to endure persecution—os the Churches in Judtea 
had from the Jews, the determined oppoticnts of the gospel 
(vv.iS-h!), Consequently, when ohligca to leave Thessalonica, 
they had longed to return ; Paul himself ha<i twice planned a 
visit, bub had been prevented ; and so at last Paul and Silas h^ 
sent Timothy. Paul himself hwl sent yet a second messenger 
to comfort and strengthen them and bo reassure himself (II* ^). 
The news that Timothy has brought is like a new g 08 ])el, a new 
life to them, making them thank God and desire to revisit and 
to complete such faith go they pray that God will 

make a visit possible, and meanwhile increase the love of the 
Thetwalonians 

il. Ethical, Guidance for the future (4l-622^. 

They must press forward in the 8])iritual life; they must be 
8i>e<ually on their guard against all forms of Impurity, for God 
specially punishes that sin, and it is inconsistent with thoOhris- 
tian calling ^nd the gift of the Spirit (4^-«). They must increase 
their brotherly love, active os it already is (vv.W- lU); they must I 
live an onierly, industrious life, that they may gain the respect 
of the heathen and be independent fvv.H- h*). They need not be 
anxious about their dead friends : the union of Christians with 
the Risen Christ ensures their resurrection (vv.is. 14)^ and a 
special word of the Lord has revealed that the dead will meet 
the Lord, even before the living (vv.i*n*^). But they must not 
relax their vigilance, for the Lord comes as a thief in the night, 
and they must watch and be sober, ready to gain the salvation 
which lie will bring (6^-B). 

Finally, the community-life is regulated ; the membcni of the 
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Church are to pay due honour to those in authority, 

and they v.W) are to keep di8ci])line and be long-auffenng. 

Joy, prayers, and thanksgiving are to be constant; and spiritual 
utterances are not to be discouraged but tested (vv.12 
The Epistle ends with a nrayer to the Ood of peace for their 
complete preservation ; with a request for their prayers; a com- 
n»arid to greet one another with tne holy kiss ; a solemn charge 
by Paul himself that the Epistle be read to all the members of 
the Church, and a simple benediction (vv.2»-2»). 

iv. Value.— The value of the Epistle is two¬ 
fold : it represents most closely St. Paurs preach¬ 
ing to the heathen world, and therefore is to bo 
compared with the speeches at Lystra and at 
Athens (cf. Sabatier, JJApdtre PawZ®, pp. 86-101); 
St. Paul’s antagonists were Jews defending na¬ 
tional prejudices ; Judaizing Christians are perhaps 
alluded to in 2 ®, but quite incidentally : and also 
it is not only the earliest of St. Paul’s Epistles, 
but possibly the earliest extant specimen of Chris¬ 
tian literature. 

It shows us St. Paul as the missionary^ in the 
absence of any special controversy ; as the consoler 
and the prophet. We see his self-denial for the 
sake of otliers ( 2 ®*®; cf. 1 Co 9-11); his intense 
sympathy with his converts and dependence on 
their sympathy (‘P- 3®”^‘^); his power of self¬ 
adaptation (2"^ if^TTioL J cf. 1 Co 9^); his 

sensitiveness to the opinions of others ; his asser¬ 
tion of the purity of his own motives ( 2 ^"®); his 
appeal to his own conduct as an example ( 1 ®); his 
insistence on spiritual progress, based unon a hearty 
recognition of the good already achievea (V 4^* 5^^); 
his indignation with those who thwart Cod’s work 
(2^® 4 «) . ijig sense of union with Christ (4*) ; his 
nrayerfulness (P jpi-is ; his gratefulness (P 3**). 
This is exactly the character which reappears, in- 
tensilied by controversy, in 2 Corinthians. 

The witness to the organization and faith of the 
Church is equally interesting. The local Church 
forma one congregation (P). The only otlicial title 
that occurs is dTricrroXoi, which is apparently used 
to include Silvanus and Timothy as well as St. 
Paul; these apostles hold a position of superiority {iv 
/5d/jet(?) 2 ®), including tlie right to be maintained 
tliore as in other Churches (2“); they speak gener¬ 
ally in a tone of entreaty (4**^^ 5’'^*^'*); once St. Paul, 
separating himself from the others, uses the lan¬ 
guage of solemn authority (5^^). But, under the 
apostles, there are already officers who preside— 
probably both for discipline and for worship ( 6 ^'"^*). 
There are meetings with the holy kiss, the symbol 
of brotherhood (o-®), and with prophetic utterances 
( 519 . 20J . probably at such a meeting the letter would 
be read (5-’). Tliere is a link of sympathy and 
charity between them and other Chnrclies (P 2 ‘^ 
4*®). 

riio faith of the Church is directed to God (1®), 
a God of life and triitli (1®) and judgment; a Father, 
who has called them and marked them out for sal¬ 
vation (4’ 6 ®). Christ is thought of mainly in His 
future cajpacity as Judge. Christian life is a wait¬ 
ing for Him (P®). Christians have to be .always 
watchful (5*'^-); Ho may come at any momeni/, 
and will come to inflict punishment on sin, as well 
as to give joy to His followers (4® 2 '® ; h Trapovaia of 
Christ’s coining, four times in 1 Thess., twice in 
2 Thess., once only elsewliere in St. Paul). But 
Christ is more than this : His death was the means 
of salvation in the past ( 6 ®); He is now d /ci5/)£os, 6 
xi/pto? the OT language about Jehovah being 

applied to Him (5-); He is God’s Son (P®); He is 
united with the Father as the mystic source of life 
both for the living and the dead (P 2 ^* 4'*). Ho 
is the object of prayer, working with the Father 
in bestowing earthly as well as spiritual blessings 
<3“ KaTevdvvaty 6 *®* ®®). The Holy Spirit is given 
to all Christians to enable them to conquer evil 
(4®); it gives them joy under persecution (P* ®), and 
inspires the utterances of the prophets (5^®). This 


Epistle gives us the fullest division of human 
nature into spirit, soul, and body (5-^). The pic¬ 
ture of the Christian life has all the freshness 
and glow of early days. It is true that it needs 
steadying and aisciplining, but it is strong and 
radiant. The converts welcome the good news ; 
they put it to active proof ; the message is handed 
on, as by a trumpet note, to others ; they imitate 
their teachers and become objects of imitation to 
others; they are taught of God ; there is mutual 
affection and confidence between teachers and 
taught; there is an atmosphere of love, of joy, 
of life; they live ‘ en plein jour.* [For the 
theology cf. Weiss, Biblical Theology^ pt. iii. 
§ 1 , cap. i. ; Lechler, Apostolic and Post-Apostolic 
Times, pt. ii. § 2 , cap. 1 . ; The Speaker's Commen¬ 
tary, iii. pp. 691-701]. 

RELATION TO THE OT AND TO CHRISTIAN LITERATURE,’-^ 
The OT la never appealed to as authority or directly quot^; 
but ita hiatory is referred to (21*^) and its laii^fuaj^e perhaps 
conacioualy aaapted There ia a certain 

similarity of lanpfuaf^o between 41&17 and 2 Es 642, but the 
thought there ia different, the writer considering the Justice of 
God’s dealing with <iilferenL generations of men, and the 
language ia not sulHciently similar to suggest literary depend¬ 
ence on either side; if there is any, probably 2 Eadras la the 
later work. 

There ia no reference to Christian literature, but it la possible 
that point to the germ of some profession of faith in the 
Father and the Son made at llaptisin (»Xvi0i¥ee here only in 
St. Paul); it is possible again that 42 tov K. 

refers to the definite enactments of Ac and thab4l4i8 
a semi-quotation from a creed. There seems a reminiscence 
of St, Stephen’s speech (Ac 7®^) in 2f ® ; and of our Lord’s eschato¬ 
logical discourse in 21** (Mt 23 ‘* 2 .im;) 41517 (Mt 24:b.37.»») 63.6 
(Mt 2443 ) 6!1 (Lk 2184^ Mt 24^); but the majority of these are toe 
much the common language of all Apocalypses to allow us to 
build on them with certainty. 

A comparison of 34 with Ac 1423 2 Ti 313 suggests a semi¬ 
quotation of our Lord’s words, e.g. Mt 24!*, jn nut a sugges¬ 
tion that there la a reminiscence of our Lord’s sayings recorded 
In Jn C2» in 13 and of Jn 173 in (P. Ewald, Das Hauptprohlem 
der E"angeltm-Frage, pp. 86, 03) is more doubtful. 

In 41*1 IV xeyv Koptov 18 a j> 0 Hsible quotation of some saying 
unrecorded in the Gospel (cf. Zahn, p. 160); and 61^, which is 
often found combined with the agraphon rpot,- 

Ti^iriei, is perhaps another (cf. Uesch, Agrapha, p. lltl). All 
these cases point rather to an oral tradition than to written 
documents. 

v. Authenticity. —The authenticity is now 
generally admitted, though there are still oppon¬ 
ents (cf. Holtzmann, EinL'^ p. 237). The external 
evidence outside the Ml’ is less strong than for 
some Epistles, as this Epi.stlo did not lend itself 
readily to quotation ; but it was included in Mar- 
cion’s canon {circ, 140), and that ini pl ied some 
previous Catholic collection. The language of 
2 ^®’’ {i(p0aae . . , riXos) is found in exactly the 
same form in the Test. XII Pair, (Levi, ch. 6 ; but 
see below). There are possible reminiscences of 
415-17 Didaehi xvi. 6 ; and of I® and 4® in Clem. 
Kom. ch. 42 (but not of 5‘^ in Clem. 38, where the 
thought is different). But the strongest support 
is given by 2 Thess., which, whatever its date, 
implies the existence and the recognition of the 
Pauline authorship of our Epistle. No doubt of 
its authenticity was raised before the 19th century. 

The internal evidence equally supports the genu¬ 
ineness, in spite of a few difficulties. The objec¬ 
tion that the Epistle implies a longer lapse of 
time than a few weeks is mot by the consideration 
that the Acts will permit of an interval of nearly 
a year between the foundation of the Church and 
the writing of the letter. The difficulties of recon¬ 
ciliation with the Acts about the movements of 
Silas and Timothy and the persecution by heathen 
have been discussed above. As far as they are 
difficulties, they affect the historical character ol 
the Acts rather than of 1 Thessalonians. 

A few other objections deserve notice. It Is urged that St. 
Paul’s eager defence of his motives (2i-8), and incidentally of 
his apostolic rights (2*^), implies a later stage in his life, when 
Jewish Christians had attacked his apostleship. But such 
depreciation of his motives would be natural to Jews longing 
to thwart him (cf. 2^*^), or to heathen, indignant at the ooo- 
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Tersion of their friendii. The incidents of Ac 15, and probably 
of Oal 211, lav behind him, mill wouM account for the incidental 
allusion in 2P\ while, even apart from any attack of opponents, 
he mi^ht think it well to contrast his motives with those of 
Other teachers with whom he miifht he confused—such as Jewish 
impostors like Klyinos (Ac i;{it> r\r,p'tr: tet^yTot liKtuX heathen 
rhetoricians or sophists, taking pay for their teaohinif 

or, a^ain, he may have desired to dissociate himself from 
the impure teachlnjf (ig axatOxp<ri»{) of the priests of the Cabeiri 
(Lifjhtfoot, liiblical K nays, p. 2r)7). 

Attain, 2itJb has been interpreted as Implying the previous 
destruction of Jerusalem. It this were so, it would ue more 
rational to strike out the last sentence os the Interpolation of 
a scribe ()olnting out the fultllment of St. Paul’s words; but the 
words do not necessarily mean more than that * sentence has 
been pronounced iiT»on them ; the wrath of God is gone forth ; 
the kingdom of Oofl passed from them when they rejected the 
Messiah’; they are parallel to the thought of 1 Go 2^8, Uo 
lliw. and Ac 13*18 18®; and the use of the phrase in the Tent. 
XII Patr. perhaps shows that it was a halVatereotyi>ed Rab¬ 
binical formula for declaring God's judgment. Moreover, the 
resent participles i/Jifl-xtyTai*, jmi>Xuovt 4>», and the phrase ile 
petwXripiva'ati are inconsistent with the destruction of Jerusalem. 
Once more, 4i7 offers an apparent incon^^i-stency with 2 Co 58 ; 
but a change of expectation on such a point would not bo un¬ 
natural, and a careful (.‘omparison of with 2 Go will show 
that there is no real antithesis. 

Lastly, the solemn command of 527 may have been due to the 
presence of disorderliness and dissenflion and would be 

natural, even without such a supposition (cf. Col 4i8). 

The objections, then, can be fairly met, while 
on the other liand the style, the character of the 
writer, the many points or contact with 2 Cor., the 
simplicity and directne.ss of the thou^lit, the primi¬ 
tive Btaije of Church orj^anization, the state of the 
spiritual gifts, tlie question aliout the dea<l wliich 
must have arisen very early in any Cliurch, tlie 
absence of any motive for forgery, the apparent 
discrepancHcs with the Acts, the improbability that 
a later foiger would put language in Sb. Paul’s 
mouth which at least seems to imply that he ex¬ 
pected the Paroibsia in his lifetime, — all these 
carry conviction of its genuineness. The argu¬ 
ments on both sides are well stated in Holtz- 
mann (l.e,), and the genuineness well defended by 
Jowett, Weizsiicker (Bas Apostol, ZeitaUcr, p. 
250), JUlicher {FAnlJ^ pp. 41-45), and most fully 
by von So<len [SK, 188.5), and Hornemann, § 5. 

vi. Integrity. —The integrity of the Epistle 
has been questioned both on a large and on a 
small scale. 

( 1 ) Pier.son and Naber {Verisimilia, Amsterdam, 

1886) treat it as a composition of two authors. 
The first was a pre-Christian Jewish writer, writ¬ 
ing a hortatory address to Gentiles before the lirst 
coming of the Messiah to foretell His advent, and 
to exhort them to live a life of Jewish morality. 
The second was a Christian bishop, whose date 
is not given, name<l Paul, who inserted into the 
Jewish treatise a few Christian phrases and a 
justification of his own motives and preaching, 
riiis analysis is based upon the variety of tone,— 
now that of an authoritative prophet, now that 
of a humble pastor—the want of close sequence of 
thought between the paragraplis, and the dilference 
in the usage of particular words ypTfyopeiv)^ 

and the scantiness of specially Christian teaching. 
But the criticism is pedantic, and often inconsist¬ 
ent with itself in details ; it requires from a letter 
the exact structure of a scientilic treatise, and 
allows no play to varieties of mood and thought 
within one writer’s mind. 

( 2 ) A list of suggestions of interpolations on a 

smaller scale will bo found in Clemen, Die Ein- 
heitlichkcit dtr Paul. Brieft (Gottingen, 1894). The 
most important affect 2 '®* and Tr’. The objection 
to as a whole is groundless, the attack on 

the Jews being as natural to St. Paul as it had 
been to St. Peter or St. Stephen (Ac 2 *^ .T* 7 ®-^) ; 
but v,^*® ((f>0a(r€ , . • r€Kot might be an editorial 
comment added after the destruction of Jerusalem, 
to point out the fulfilment of St. I’aul’s words {els 
r6 dyairXTjpQaai); yet, as we have seen, they are 
quite natural in St. Paul’s own mouth at the time. 


5 ^ might also be a later addition, emphasizing 
the importance of the Epistle; but there, too, a 
natural reason for the words is to be found in the 
circumstances of the moment (cf, Sebmiedel, 
Hdcom, ad Ivc. ; Moffatt, llistor, N2\ p. 625). 

The chief (piestions of textual criticism affect 
the reading in 2^ (see Westcott-llort, NT, ii. App. 
p. 128) 3=1 41- 8 58- (i5. p. 144) 

Litkrathrb.—O f ancient commentators, Ohrysostom, though 
discursive, is excellent in entering into the writer’s point of 
view; and the moral homilies—those on friendship (1 Th 28), 
on the fear of hell (1 Th 4 ^ 8 , 2 Th 18 ), on intercession (2 Th 32 )— 
are very spiritual and pointed. Thoo<lore of Mopsuestia 
415 A.D.) has more of the modern exegetical instinct, ana ex¬ 
plains the exact meaning and the hisioricai and practical refer¬ 
ences well, but at times forces the language to suit his own 
views. Theo<loret, while dependent on those two, shows inde¬ 
pendence of judgment. His notes are clear and sensible, and 
he is especially careful to draw out the dogmatic inferences of 
the Epistle. 

Of modern writers, Jowett, A. J. Mason (Ellicott’s Cormn. for 
Enqlish Readers), Bishop Alexander (Speaker's Comm.), and 
J. Denney (^^Expositor's Rihle) are most interesting on Inti oduc- 
tlon and doctrinal teaching. More careful exegesis will be 
found in Ellicott, Alford, Findlay (Cambr. Bible for Schools), 
Lightfoot (Notes on Epistles of St. Paul, 1895), P. W. Schmiedel 
in the ltdeom. z. NT, and, most completely of all, in Bornemann- 
Meyer8. Useful notes on 2® and 5"^ will be found in Field, 
Notes o-n Trans, of NT (C)A 72 ); and on 28-8 by F. Zimmer in 
‘Theologiscbe Studien D. B. Weiss dargebracht’ (Gottingen, 
1897); Askwlth, Introd. to Thess. Epp. (1902). 

\V. Lock. 

THESSALONIANS, SECOND EPISTLE TO 
THE.— 

i. Date and Clrcumstancei. 

ii. Analysis. 

iil. Literary Dependence. 

iv. Aiithorship. 

V. Integrity. 

vl. Value. 

Literature. 

i. Date AND Circumstances. —The genuine¬ 
ness of this Epistle is more contested than that of 
any other attriliute<i to St. I’aul, except the Pas¬ 
torals. If it is not genuine, the exact date and 
circumstances are merely a literary setting, of 
little historical value. Yet, even so, a delinite 
situation was in tlie writer’s mind and must be 
examined. 

Tlie following points fix that situation. Appar¬ 
ently tlie temple is still standing (2'*), i.e, the date 
is before A.D. 70. Eurther, Paul, Silvanus, and 
Timothy, after having founded the Church at 
d’hessalonica (2® and written a letter, probably 
I Thess., to it (2^® and peril. 2* 3^^), are still w or king 
together (P) in some place where they are thwarted 
by perverse and malicious men (3^), and where there 
are other ehurehes in the neiglibourhood (P). This 
will suit exactly the time of Ac 18®’“ (cf. 2 Co 1^ 
with V) ; late in the stay at Corinth, but probably 
before the appeal to Gallio had stopped the Jewish 
jersccution. At this time news about the Thessa- 
onian Church reached them at Corinth (3“ dxoiy- 
op,cv) ; perhaps brought by the messenger implied 
in 1 Th 3®, perhaps by the bearer of 1 Thess. on 
his return, perhaps by some chance passer-by. They 
were still exposed to persecution, and were still 
bravely enduring it; but there were tendencies to 
disorder and insubordination ; idlers were presum¬ 
ing on the charity of their neighbours ; and there 
was a tendency to excitement caused by an expec¬ 
tation of the speedy setting-in of ‘ the day of the 
Lord *; spiritual utterances, not duly tested (I Th 
5 * 20 - 2 ij^ increased the expectation ; sayings of Paul, 
Silvanus# and Timothy were exaggerated to coun¬ 
tenance it; possibly a forged letter in their name 
was circulated, or (more likely) the language of 
1 Th 4. 5 was distorted in the same interest (2*). 
The three teachers feel that their converts must be 
praised and comforted, yet stimulated and steadied. 
They write a common letter—always in the plural, 
except that once one of them, probably Paul, in¬ 
tervenes with a special appeal to his own teaching 
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(2®), and Paul confirms the whole with his auto¬ 
graph at the end 
ii. Analysis.— 


11-2 Greeting. 

A. OratUude for their spiritual state, especially for their 

loyal endurance under persecution (»• '*). 

X Strengthening of them hy the thought of 

(1) the Justice of Ood (5) ; 

(2) the special manifestation of that Justice, which 
will accompany the Appearance of the Lord 
Jesus (6-1^'). 

Prayer to Ood to complete their Christian life, that 
Christ may bo glorified in them on ‘ that day ’(it. 12). 

B. Falter teachiruj about that day. 

Warning against being misled into thinking it immedi¬ 
ately at hand ( 2 i- 2 ) and a reminder of Paul’s post 
teaching (*), which implied (a) a mystery of lawless¬ 
ness and of error already at work ; (,b) a restraining 
power or person ; (c) a removal of that restraint at 
some future date; (d) a great apostasy; (c) the 
appearance of the man of sin ; (/) the appearance of 
the Lord destroying the man of sin and all who have 
been deceived by him (3- -i- h-i2). 

Thanksgiving to God that Ho saved them from this 
doom (13.14). 

Exhortation to abide loyally by their post teaching 

(15) . 

Prayer to God to comfort and to steady them (!*• 17). 

0. Request /or their intercession ( 31 * 2 ). Assurance of 
God’s faithfulness (^), and of tlieir teacher’s faith in 
them (4). 

Prayer to Ood to give them love and patience (5), 

D, Regulation of their comnninity-li/e. 

They are to shun all disorderly brethren (S) ; for such 
disorder is contrary to the example which their 
teachers had set and their repeuteii command 
(10). Such brethren must earn their own breail 
(11. 12 ). The rest must be forbearing, but yet break off 
intercourse with any one who persists in disobeying 
this written command (i^-ic). 

Prayer to the (iod of peace to give peace to them all 

(16) . 

Autograph salutation in Paul’s own handwriting (17). 

Reiiediction C'^). 


iii. Literary Dependence.-—(1) The Epistle 
presupposes the existence of 1 Thessalonians. For 
II 2^® explains itself readily by reference to I 
; II 3* to I 4^^; II perhaps, but less prob¬ 
ably, to I 4^®’^^; and II 2'^ may imply a misunder¬ 
standing of I 4*^ 6^*^ Further, there is a remark¬ 
able similarity of structure, tf.y,, in the form of 
greeting (I D, II F*^), of thanksgiving (I D, II 1*), 
of prayers (I 3^' 6'^, 11 2^® 3’®), of transition (I 4\ 
II 3*). And this extends to many verbal points, 
as will be seen by a comparison of the following 
places:— 


I IS with II i». 

I 14 with II 218. 

I 16 with TI 14 
I 18 . 9 with II 14. 
I 26 9 with II 39. 


I 212 with II 1». 

I 32 with II 217. 
141.10 611 with 1134. 
I 69 with II 214. 

I 614.10 with II 318. 


The writer of 2 These, must have lately written 
1 Thess., or have known it as a piece of literature. 

(2) Previous apocalyptic teacJiing is also pre¬ 
supposed. No one passage of the OT is appealed 
to, out the apocalyptic descriptions 1®'^® 2®’^^ weave 
together phrases from Is IF [found in a 

similar context in Ps-Sol 17^* 49* 66®* Jer 10*®, 

Ezk 28*, and Dn 11*®. There are also striking re¬ 
semblances between the language here and that 
of our Lord’s eschatological discourse; of. !• with 
Mt25*'*^; 2' with Mt 24®^ (^7rt(ri;vd^oi/<rci'); 2* with 
Mt 24® {dpoetcrOai, here and Mk 13^ only in NT); 
2* with Mt 24® ; 2* with Mt 24^® {iu rdwep ayiip), 
Mk 13^^ {iirrrjKdTa Sttou ov dei) ; 2^ with Mt 2P* 
{dpopla) ; 2® with Mt 24**. Such similarities may 
be due to the fact that each draws independently 
from the common stock of apocalyptic imagery, 
and they do not prove a literary dependence on 
any written Gospel, but they make probable a 
knowledge of some oral tradition of that dis¬ 


course. 

(3) A knowledge of other Gospel sayings may 
lie ^hind l®=Mt 5‘®, 3* = Mt (5^®. The command 
in 3^® is a Quotation of a Rabbinical saying, but 
possibly it nad been already used by our Lord 


Himself, and may have been taken by St. Paul 
from Him (cf. Kesch, Agrayha, pp. 128 and 240). 

iv. AUTiloibsiiip.—Cliurch tradition universally 
ascribed the Epistle to St. Paul. It is directly 
attributed to him by Polycarp (c. xi.), who quotes 
1*, thoujjh by mistaKe he quotes it as addressed to 
the Philippians. Reminiscences of the apocalyptic 
language may underlie Justin Martyr, Dial, xxxii. 
cx.; Didache, o. IG; and more prob. Ep. Vienne and 
LyonSf ap, Eus. v. 1 {ivi(TKy)\pev 6 avTiKcfp-fvos, irpoot- 
ijSrf t^v fiiWova-ap ia-ea-Oai irapovaiav ai>roO 
. . . Xpiarbs . . . KaTapyuv rbu duTiKeljULtPOP . . , ol 
viol Tqs airuXclag), but in no case can the reference 
be called undoubted. Marcion included the Epistle 
in his Canon as Pauline, and so did tlie Latin and 
Syriac translators. 

The internal evidence on the whole supports this 
view. The general structure of the Epistle, tlie 
style and phraseology, the aflectionate tone, the 
fre^juent intercession for the readers, the request for 
their prayers, the appeal to his own teaching and 
example, the sharp insistence on his own authority 
in a matter of discipline, are all characteristic ol 
St. Paul. But two main objections are raised. 

(а) The relation of the style to that of 1 Thessa¬ 
lonians. Inspiteof the points of likeness (see above), 
there is a diflerenco ; the tone is more oHicial {evx> 
6 <l>€i\op€v), tlie feeling less vivid, the sentences more 
involved, the same things are beiim said, but said 
with less point and directness ; tliey suggest a 
second person adapting Pauline thought (Spitta, 
j)p. 116-119). But the variety seems equally ex¬ 
plicable as that of one writer writing after a short 
lapse of time, and in a different mood. A compari¬ 
son of the style of 2 Timothy with 1 Timothy, of 
Colossians with Ephesians, ox 2 Co 11 with 1 Co 9, 
will show very similar variety. 

(б) I’lie e.schatology is said to be un-Pauline. 
It is true that no such detailed anticipations are 
to be found elsewhere in St. Paul (but 2 Co 6** tLs 
(TV fjL^ufPTjiTis XpiaroO Trpbs BcXfap may refer to the Anti¬ 
christ tradition). But such teacliing was naturally 
esoteric; and, even here, the writer seems inten¬ 
tionally to avoid being explicit, tlirough fear, 
perhaps, of giving the Roman authorities a handle 
against himself or his converts (cf. the reticence 
of Jos. Ant. X. X. 4, about the interpretation of 
Daniel’s prophecies). Further, some such teaching 
was common among the Jews, so that St. Paul 
would have inherited it; and, lastly, it is almost 
universal in Christian writers (Synoptists, John 
[5*®], James, 1. 2 John, Apoc.), so that the proba¬ 
bility is in favour of St. Paul having shared the 
expectation in some form. 

But is the form implied here Paulino ? This again 
is difficult to answer, because of the diiliculty of 
deciding what the writer was pointing to. There 
lay behind him in the history of the doctrine the 
following stages, (1) A common Oriental myth of 
a struggle between the power of evil, represented 
by a dragon (Bab. Tiamat) and the Creator of the 
w'orld (Marduk), in which the dragon had been 
bound, but would revive for another conflict with 
God before the end of the world (see articles 
Rahar, Sea Monster, and Revelation). The 
connexion of this with the follovying is only a 
conjecture, but a very possible conjecture. (2) A 
Jewish expectation, springing up during the Exile, 
of an attack upon Israel by foes led by some human 
leader or (later) by Satan or Bcliar, which would be 
frustrated either by J" or the Messiah. Such a 
victory is described in Ezk 38. Something similar 
recurs in the prophecies of Daniel (7. 8 and 11) about 
the conflict with Antiochns Epiphanes, The ex¬ 
pectation did not cease with the death of Antiochus; 
it was applied to the thought of deliverance from 
the Roman empire in 2 Es 5^ Ps-Sol 17, Orac. Sib. 
iii. 60, Apoc. Baruch, c. 40, Asc. Is. o, 4 (cf. Man 
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OF Sin). (3) This anticipation had become Chris¬ 
tian. Our Lord liad contiimphitod a leader ‘coming 
in his own name’ (Jn 0*^) and demanding allegiance; 
some person, * the abomination of desolation, stand¬ 
ing in the holy place {iaT-qKbra)^; many false pro- 
hets, a growth of lawlessness, a destruction of 
erusalem, and a coming of the Son of Man (Mt 
24, Mk 13, Lk 21). Similar teaching had been given 
at Theasalonica hy tfie writer frequently {iXeyot/^ 2*), 
but it wn.s shared by his fellow-teachcra {iptjrrCjfieu 
. . . ws rjfjLLoVf 2** ^), and the phrases i) diroaraala, 6 
AvBpuiroif 6 dyriKeLpLCPo^t 6 Karix^^ fl-ro quoted without 
explanation as from a well-known l)oay of teaching. 
(4) A new jioint had probably been given to the 
expectation among the Jews in A.D. 39 or 40, by 
the attempt of Caligula, frustrated only by liis 
death, to erect his own statue in the temple of 
Jerusalem (Jos. Ant. xviil. viii. ; Tac. Hist. v. 9). 
This would help to explain the language of 2\ and 
Spitta suggests that St. Paul and his colleagues 
had adapted a Jewisli form of the apocalyptic 
teaching written in view of Caligula’s attempt; out 
there is no necessity for such a suggestion, interest¬ 
ing and possible as it is. 

This history of the doctrine helps us to define 
the probable application which is implied in this 
teaching. It is not indeed necessary to suppose 
in St. i’aul’s mind any clear identification with a 
dehnite person or a dcllnite time; yet the language 
is more natural on sucli a supposition, and the in¬ 
terpretation will come in one of two directions. 

(a) Probably the oiiposition comes from Jewish 
soil. Tb p.v(TTr)pLOv tt]s dvop-Las is the opposition of 
the Jews to the B[)read of Christianity (cf. 3^*^ 
I Th 2*®, Ac 18® and jKissim ); the Ivipyuo. TrXdt'Tjs 
is the blinding of the eyes of the Jews to the 
gospel (Ac 1 Co 2®, 2 Co 3^^ Ko 118«); rb 

KaTix<^v is the Roman empire controlling the Jews 
‘assidue tumultuantes’ (cf. Ac 18“) and preventing 
their illegal attacks on the Christians ; b Karix^^^f 
the Roman emperor, or perhaps on the analogy of 
Dn 10*®- some archangel who presides over the 
order of the empire (so Goebel, ad toe,); diro- 
(rraala is the final rejection by the Jews of their 
Messiah, or possibly some Christian apo.stasy such 
as is contc.mplated in He 10 ®®^^- ; b dpdpu^wos 
dpaprlai is some false Messiah, expected to lead 
the Jew's in a final rising again.st the Roman 
empire; and his destruction lies in the overthrow 
of the Jewi.sh polity and the salvation and estab- 
lishnumtof the Christian Church. This interpreta¬ 
tion is most in acconl w ith the Synoptists and with 
the subsequent Church tradition, as W'ell as with 
St. Paul’s own circumstances at the moment. 

(/3) The opposite view has been frequently main¬ 
tained of late, which secs the explanation in heathen 
opposition and es])ocially in the worship of the 
(Jiesars. The lawles.sness and deceit will then be 
that of heathen wickodne.ss and error; the restrain¬ 
ing power, the antagoni.sm of the Jewish State 
(VVarHold), or the imperial authority (Julicher); 
the man of sin, the emperor or some heathen per- 
sonilication of evil proclaiming him.self a.sGod ; the 
apostasy, that of the Jews, or, as on the former 
theory, of some Christians ; and the coming of the 
Son of Man will be the ultimate annihilation of 
Ciesarism and the establishment of Christianity 
as the religion of the world. This view w'ould bo 
more in accordance with the past history of theai)pli- 
cation to Antiochus Epiphanes, with the attempt 
of Caligula, and with the reference to Nero in the 
Apocalypse; but it seems less in accord with St. 
Paul’s ow-n circumstances at the time. 

Either of these views gives a setting possibly 
Paulino ; the language, no doubt, i.s indelinite ; it 
is capable of being applied to the theory of a Nero 
redivixms (c. 69 A.D. ), or to some Gnostic opposition 
to Christianity in the 2nd cent.; but none of the 


language requires such an interpretation. Nor, 
again, is this view fatally inconsistent with St. 
Paul’s expectation elsewhere. 1 Th 6^'® certainly 
foretells a sudden surprising appearance of the 
day of the Lord; but that is consistent with a 
previous preparation of events, the length of which 
13 left, as here, wholly indelinite. Ro 11*® also 
implies a hope that ‘ all Israel will be saved,* 
which seems scarcely consistent with a great 
Jewish antagonism; but the language cannot be 
rigidly pressed; the failure of a Jewish false 
Messiah might be a stage in the conversion of 
the Jewish nation ; and it is possible that St. 
Paul’s expectation on this point may have changed. 
Again, iTi 4\ 2 Ti 3^ point to an expectation of an 
apostasy within the Christian Church; but that 
would not be inconsistent with the view main¬ 
tained here. 

Recent investigations have emphasized the 
strength of the tradition both Jewish and Chris¬ 
tian ; but they have also shown the versatility 
of its ai>plication; it is applied to the danger 
which threatens the truth at any moment. Daniel 
gives it a heathen application to Antiochus Epi¬ 
phanes ; the writer or the Psalms of Solomon to 
Pompey; St. Paul, thwarted by Jews, applies it 
to them; St. John sees many Antichrists in 
teachers untrue to Christianity ; the writer of 
the Apocalypse, when the Roman empire had 
become a persecuting power, applies it to the 
Roman emperor; the writers oi the Ep. of the 
Churches or Vienne and Lyons see in the persecu¬ 
tion there an anticipation of the hnal conllict: ‘ he 
that opposeth’ sw’oops down upon the Christians ; 
Christ m the martyrs ‘ brings to naught * him who 
opposeth ; the apostate Christians are ‘ the sons of 
perdition.* This application is all the more inter¬ 
esting that it is incidental, and the passage is 
not quoted. Consequently there may be many 
applications and many fulhlments yet in the 
future, as long ns the cleavage betw^een faith and 
unfaith, error and truth, remain. [Cf. Man OF SiN, 
vol. iii. p. 226 ; Paul, vol. iii. i>. 709; Rousset, Der 
Antichrist (Gottingen, 1895, Eng. tr. 1896); in 
Encyc. Bill. s.v. ; Thackeray, The Relation of St. 
Paul to Contemporary Jewish Thovghty pp. 136- 
141; Stanton, Jewish and Christian Mcssiahf iii. 
c. 2; R, II. Charles, Eschatology^ p. 38011’., and art. 
‘Apocalyptic Literature* in Encyc. Bibl .; Schiirer, 
llJPw, ii. 154 f.; R. R. Warlieldin Expositor^ 1886, 
ii. pp. 30-44; G. G. Findlay, ib. 1900, ii. pp. 251- 
2611. 

There is, then, no reason for denying the aiithor- 
.ship to St, i^aul. Spitta in a valuable examination 
of the Ep. {Aur Gesch. undLitt. des Urchristentumst 
i. pp. Ill -154) suggests Timothy as the real author, 
supposing that St. Paul, instead of dictating as 
usual, left Timothy to compose it, and that 
Timothy is referring in 2® to his own separate 
teaching at his last visit to them ; St. Paul then 
adds a general authentication in In this way 
he attempts to explain the ditl'orence of style be- 
tw'een I Thess. and this Ep., and the dilference of 
the eschatological view. Rut these dilFerences are 
not so great as to call for such an explanation; 
further, St. Paul would not authenticate a letter 
which contained any substantial difference from 
his own teaching ; the Thessaloniana would natur¬ 
ally refer (X^yov of 2* to the leading apostle whose 
name stands first (P) and who is named in 3*’, the 
only other use of the singular; and 2^-* imply that 
the teaching of the one teacher (2®) >yas shared by 
all. If another author were needed, Silvanus soema 
a more natural suggestion, for he, as a prophet, 
might be the source of the proidictic passage ; but 
the theory creates more difhculties than it solves. 

Those who reject the Pauline authorship alto¬ 
gether suppose that at some later date an expecta- 
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tion of the immediate coming of Christ arose and 
produced excitement and neglect of daily duties; 
that some one in authority tried to meet the noril 
implied in the excitement uy writing a letter wnich 
described the stages that would precede that com¬ 
ing, and in order to gain weight for it composed 
it in the name of Paul, deliberately modelling it 
upon 1 Thess., the Pauline Epistle which was 
most cognate in subject. Of the many suggested 
situations, that of Schmiedel seems the best, who 
would connect it with the expectation of a return 
of Nero, and so place it after Nero’s death (June 
68), and before the destruction of the temple 
(August 70). It would then deal with the same 
circumstances as the Apocalypse (ch. 13). But 
there is no detail here, which connects ‘ him that 
opposeth ’ clearly with Nero redlvivuSf and the 
very elaborateness of the theory is against its 
truth. 

V. Integrity. —The difficulties of 2'*^-have natur¬ 
ally led to suggestions of interpolation. Pierson and 
Naher (VerisimUiat pp. 21-25) treat 3 (except 

7-18. 16 - 18 J as parts ot a pre-Christian Jewish apo¬ 
calypse, worked up into a Christian form by some 
unknown bishop or the name of J'aul (cf. preceding 
art.). Schmidt, S. Davidson, and others treat the 
main body as Pauline, with 2^'i® as a late insertion 
of about 69; llausrath treats as the only 
Pauline fragment Avorked up into an Epistle at a 
later date. But there is no MS support for any 
of these theories, and cannot ne separated 
from 1®’^®, which latter section shows striking 
similarities with the Jewish expectations; cf. e.sp. 
1® and 2® with Sib. Orac. iii. 67 f. of the coming of 
Beliar— 

kXX lirftr' ii« ai/rS 

aAA« rA^rtf, hrj u4M7r»( rt 9Xct*Y,ffu 

T ixXtxTchf o kve/jbeuf rt text otXXtm 

dtrtvH Otev Xc^on tiff‘^3UV9‘X¥’ 

(cf. Clemen, Die EinhcitUchlccit dcr Paul, Briefer 
pp. 17, 18 ; Moffiatt, Historical NTy p. 626). 

vi. Value. —Short as the EpisUe is, it is of 
great value, both doctrinal and historical. It 
marks the high position attributed from the 6rst 
to Christ, the language of the OT about Jehovah 
being applied to Him (F), and He being ranked 
with the Father as the one source of comfort and 
strength (2^^ vapaKaX^crai . . . crrrfpl^ai, each in 
the singular). It shows us the strength of the 
expectation of the Second Advent in the Early 
Church; the deep sense of the struggle between 
good and evil, between truth and lalsehood, its 
consummation in definite persons, and the final 
triumph of the good and true; the faith in the 
ultimate justice of God to right the injustice of this 
Avorld. It shows the method in Avhich the apostle 
met the feverish impatience that would antedate 
the end : (a) laying stress on those elements in the 
traditional expectation which implied lapse of time 
and an overruling Providence which fixea the right 
moment for the coming t<p ahrov xaipy, cf. IV 
Sol 17^ eh rbif Kaipbv 6u oUas <ri5, i Beds) ; (6) insist¬ 
ing on the duty of each man earning his own 
livelihood and discouraging all cringing dependence 
on Church charity ; (c) strengthening the bonds of 
discipline, pressing the authority of liis own com¬ 
mands, anu calling upon the Church to rise to the 
duty of keeiung its ranks free of unworthy mem¬ 
bers ; 3*^ marks the commencement of Church 
discipline. It sanctions the tendency to read the 
signs of the times and to see the great struggle 
between good and evil working itsmf out in con¬ 
temporary events; and even if we cannot for certain 
identify St. Paul’s application, or even if it was 
not fulfilled exactly as he expected, yet as the 
great expectation had grown with centuries and 
was rooted in principles, so it remains still, claim¬ 
ing a more adequate fulfilment. For applications 


made in subsequent Christian times see Smith’s 
DB, s.v, ‘ Anti-Christ.’ 

Historically, the section 2*'** Avas of great im¬ 
portance ; for the identification of the Roman 
empire Avith 6 its being treated as 

the great protecting poAver, and so gave special 
point to the prayers ror it and for the emperor 
(cf. Tertullian, ApoL 32: ‘ est et alia major neces- 
sitas nobis orandi pro imperatoribus, etiam pro 
Omni statu imperii rebusque Romanis, qui vim 
maximam universo orbi imniinentem ipsamque 
clausulam saiculi acerbitates horrendas commin- 
antem Romani imperii commeatu scimus retar- 
dari’). The language of 3^^ is also valuable, as 
indicating that St. I’aul had a larger correspond¬ 
ence than Avo now possess, and probably hints at a 
danger of forged letters even at this early date. 

Literature. — See at end of preoedinjf article, and odd 
Goebel, Die Thcsmloni»chen BHcfe, a crisp, terse, sensible com¬ 
mentary. The anthorship is best discussed, as against St. Paul, 
by Spitta (sco above), Scmmicdel, HdconL jip. 7-11: os for St. 
Paul, by Julicher, pp. 45-6i ; Zahn, pu. 100-182 ; Moffatt, 

Historical JNT, pp. 142-148; Porneinann in Meyer’s Commentar 
zum Interesting suggestions for the emendation of the 

text (in I'O ifr/(rrkO*j, 2'^ ktoyi will bo found in Wcstcott- 
Uort, ii. App. p. 128; Field, Notes on Trans, of NT, p. 202. 

W. Lock. 

THESSALONICA {Oea-ffaXovUr)), a city of Mace¬ 
donia, still known by that name uiufer the but 
slightly altered form of Saloniki, has loii'^ held a 
prominent place in history, and still ranks, after 
Constantinople, as the most important town in 
European Turkey. It is situated on the inner¬ 
most bay, or north-eastern recess, of the larger 
gulf, Avhich now takes its name from the modern 
toAvn, but was known to the ancients as the 
Thermaic Gulf, after an earlier town on the same 
site, called Thermo. It is built in tlie form of an 
amphitheatre on the slopes at the head of the 
bay ; and it is seen from a great distance, croAvned 
by its citadel above, and conspicuous by white¬ 
washed walls several miles in circuit. ‘ Tlie situa¬ 
tion,’ says Tozor, ‘ recalls the appearance of Genoa 
from the way in whicli the houses rise from the 
Avater edge, and gradually ascend the hillsides to- 
Avards the north. It is admirably placed for pur¬ 
poses of communication and trade, os it lies in the 
innermost hay of the winding gulf, and forms the 
natural [mint of transit for exports and imports; 
besides which it commands tlio resources of the 
immense plain, Avhich reaches in a vast arc as far 
as the foot of Olympus, and receives the Avaters of 
three important rivers, the Axius, the Lydias, and 
the llaliacmon ’ {Geoff, of Greece^ 1873, p. 204). It is 
said to have borne earlier the names of Emathia 
and Halia: certainly it bore that of 'riierme, by 
which it is knoAvn to Herod, (as a halting-place of 
Xerxes on his Avay to Greece, vii. 121, 123,124, 127, 
128, 183) and Thucyd. (i. 61, ii. 29), and Avhich it 
probably OAved to hot mineral spiings {therince)^ 
still existing in its vicinity. The name Thessa- 
lonica (as to the origin of wliich various conjectures 
are brought together by Tzetzes, ChiL xiii. 305 If.), 
which is first employed by Polybius (xxiii. 4, 4; 
11, 2; xxix. 3, 7), would appear to commemorate 
a victory over the Thessalians, of Avhich nothing 
definite is knoAvn as to time, place, or victor 
(Philip?). It was most probably given to the city 
by Cassander (who rebuilt it about B.O, 315, and 
transferred to it the inhabitants of several small 
townships in the vicinity; Strabo, vii. fr. 21) in 
honour of his wife of that name, avIio was daughter 
of Philip, and step-sister of Alexander. The place 
soon gained importance, becoming, on the conquest 
of Macedonia ny tlie Romans, tlie capital of the 
second of its four divisions (Liv. xlv. 29), and, on 
the conversion of the country a few years latet 
into a province, practically the capital of the 
whole, and residence of the Roman governor; called 
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•the motljer of all Macedonia’ {Antlwl. Gr. ed. 
Jacolm^ ii. p. 98, Ejdg. 14), altlion^h the name 
‘metropolis,’ occurring on coins of the city, is of 
later date. The Uoinans ha<l docks {navnlUi) there 
(Liv. xliv. 10); the great Egnatian higliway tra¬ 
versed the city from west to east, the remains of 
arches at eitlicr end of a long street still marking 
the site of its gates ; Cicero during his exile found 
friendly shelter there for seven months with 
I’lancius the qufrstor {Drat, pro Plane. 41 ; Ejy, ad 
Alt. iii. 8fl’.). In the first Civil war it sujiphed a 
basis of operations for Poinpeius and the Senate 
(Oio Cass. xli. ‘20); in the second it espoused the 
cause of Antonina and Octavianus (Plut. Brut. 46 ; 
Appian, Bell. Civ. iv. 118), which brought to it 
appartmtly the privilege of becoming a free city 
{cioeroi condilioniSt Pliny, UN iv. 80), for there are 
several coins insmibed with the words 0ES2A- 
AONIKEflN • EAETBKPIAS, probably to bo associ- 
ated with the victory at Philippi, from the reverse 
bearing the joint namea of Antonins and Augustus. 
This privilege implied autonomy (hence the men¬ 
tion of t6v dqfjov in Ac 17®), and the appointment of 
their own magistrates, who were in this instance 
designated iroXLrdpxai-, as i.s apparent from Ac 17®*®, 
where the term is romlered ItULEiw of the City 
(which see). Tafel, in hiscom])rehonsive monograph 
{Dc Thesml. eiv.upie agro dl.ssertatio geographical 
Berol. 1839), follows out the fortunes of the city as 
under the later Kmpiro a main bulwark against the 
Cothic and Slavonic invasions (of which he enumer¬ 
ates six); ami, during the Middle Ages, thrice 
captured,—by the Saracens in 904, by the Normans 
under Tancred in 1185, and bv the Turks in 1430. 
It has still a population of about 70,000, whereof 
20,000 are Jews. 

When St, Paul, along with Silas, visited Thessa- 
lonica on his mission to Mace<lonia and Greece, 
the Jews there, who were numerous and influential 
enough to have founded a synagogue, were his 
most active opponents. The discussions with them 
on three Saboatlis persuaded few Jewish hearers, 
but a much larger number (‘a great multitude’) 
of ‘the devout Greeks’— i.e. proselytes—‘and of 
the chief women not a few’ (Ac 17^). But the 
Jews, who were not won over, called to their aid 
some worthless idlers of the market-idace (d 7 o/>arot), 
excited a tumult, beset the house of Jason, and, 
not finding there those whom they soimht, dragged 
Jason and others before the politarclis, accusing 
them of having received disturbers of the world’s 
peace, and of contravening the iinj^erial decrees by 
owning another king in Jesus. Upon this alarm, 
the politarclis took securities from the accused 
and dismissed them ; but the brethren at once 
sent away Paul and Silas by night to Beroca. The 
subsequent fortunes of the <-hurch which their brief 
ministry had formed calhul forth from the apostle 
(courteously associating with himself Timothy as 
well as Silvanus —Silas) the two Epi.stles to the 
Thessaloiiians. See preceding two articles. 

WiLT.iAM P. Dickson. 

THEUDAS (OecSay; the name is supposed to be 
a contraction of Oe65wf)os).—In the speech of Gam¬ 
aliel contained in Ac the speaker is represented 
as referring to the rebellion of a c('rtain Theudas, 
Avho professed to be some one great: 400 men 
followed him ; but he was killed, and his following 
came to nothing. At a later date, Gamaliel goes 
on to say, Judas of Galilee arose at the time oi the 
taxing, and his following too were scattered. In 
Josemhus [Ant. XX. v. 1) we have an account of 
one Theudas. While Fadus was })rocnrator, he tells 
us, a certain magician whose name was Theudas 
persuaded a great part of the people to take their 
effects and follow him across the Jordan. He pre¬ 
tended he could divide the river by his power as a 
prophet. Fadus attacked him suddenly, cut off his 


liead, and dispersed his followers. It is perfectly 
clear that if this Theudas be the same person as is 
mentioned in the Acts, the author of that book has 
been guilty of an anachronism. For he puts into 
the mouth of Gamaliel, who must have spoken 
before A.D. 37, a reference to a revolt which 
occurred about A.D. 45 or 46. This discrepancy 
is one of the chief diiliculties in the Acts of the 
Apostles, and various suggestions have been made 
to account for it. 

1 . Reference has already been made to the sug¬ 
gestion that the mistake arose through the blunder¬ 
ing use of Josephus (vol. i. p. 30). It is not necessary 
to add anything to what is said there, except that 
a careful reperusal of the passages does not tend to 
make the hypothesis more credible. 

2. Bishop Lightfoot (Smith’s DB^ i. 40) points 
out that Theudas ( = Theodorus, Thoodotus, or 
Theodorius) would be quite natural among the 
Jews as the Gr. equivalent to several Heb. names; 
and that Josephus (Ant. XVII. x. 8 ; BJ ii. iv. 1) 
tells us of many disturbances wiiich took place at 
this time without giving names. He also quotes 
an opinion of Wieseler’s that Theudas may be the 
Gr. form of the name of Matthias, son of Marga- 
lothus, mentioned by Josephus (Afit. XVII. vi. 2). 
But the identilication is hardly probable. 

3 . Blass (ad loc.) seems to sujjgest that the name 
Theudas has been interpolated in the passage of 
Josephus from the Acts, because the Christians 
thought that the two passages illustrated one 
another. We have some reason for thinking that 
Jo.sephus was interpolated by the Christians ; but 
in tins instance it is hardly probable that anything 
of the sort was done. 

We do not know enough to explain the difficulty. 
It is perfectly possible that the explanation of 
Lightfoot may be correct; it is quite possible that 
the mistake of St. Luke may only be one of name, 
and it is very bad criticism to condemn an author 
for an apparent discrepancy when our knowledge 
of the circumstances is so limited. But, assuming 
that the Acts are incorrect, we may ask what this 
implies. It implies that, to a certain extent at any 
rate, the speech of Gamaliel was the author’s com¬ 
position. This may mean only that he supplied 
one of the incidents which Gamaliel referreu to, 
having from some source a general knowledge of 
the attitude of the speaker; or it may mean that 
he took this manner of putting before his readers 
what he had reason to believe was a tendency of a 
section of the Jews. A. C. Hkadlam. 

THICKET.— See Forest. 

THIGH g> 7 p 6 s).—The girding of the sword 

upon the thigh is referred to in Ex 32^, Jg 3^* 
(Ehud girded his sword upon his right thigh, 
whence, being left-handed, he could most con¬ 
veniently draw it, v.^^), Ps 45®, Ca 3®. Jacob’s 
thigh was dislo(!atcd by his opponent in wrestling, 
so that next day he limped upon it, Gn 32“1^> [J]. 
In an editorial note this ciriaimstance is ^signed 
as the basis of the Jewish custom of declining to 
eat of ‘the sinew that shrank,’ See art. 

Food, vol. ii. p. 39*. In the jealousy ordeal one 
of the effects looked for in the event of a wife’s 
guilt was the falling away ('?£») of her thigh, Nu 
5 ^ 1 . 22 . 87 j-x>]. Bee Dillni. ad loc. In the wa.Hf in 
praise of the Shulammite it is said, ‘ the roundings 
of thy thighs (^! 3 i; 'P^SD) are like jewels,’ Ca 'P. 
Smiting upon the thigh appears in Jer 3U* and 
Ezk as a token of consternation. For the 
phrase ‘smite them hip upon thigh’ nan 

see art. HiP. 

Special attention is due to a set of passages in 
which the thigh appears as the seat of procreative 
power. In Gn 46'^®, Ex 1 ® [both P], Jg 8 ®® a man’s 
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descendants are spoken of as proceeding from his 
thij^h (iii; Cf. W. H. Smith, Kinship, 34, 

380. This throws light upon the placing of 
the hand under the thigh [ = the genital organ] in 
taking an oath, Gn 24 ^*^ 47^ [all J]. The^sacrcc?- 
ness attributed to this organ in primitive times 
(see llolzinger or Gunkel on Gn 24^) would give 
special solemnity to an oath of this kind. More¬ 
over, seeing that ‘ it is from the thigh that one’s 
descendants come, to take an oath with one’s hand 
upon the thigh could be ecjuivalent to calling 
upon these descendants to maintain an oath which 
has been taken, and to revenge one which has been 
broken ’ (Dillmann). 

It is not clear how we should understand Rev 
19^® * He hath on his mantle and on his thigh {iirl 
t 6 IfidTLov Kal iirl rbv firjpbv abrov) a name written. 
King of kings and Lord of lords.* The Kal may be 
epexcgetical, when the meaning would be that the 
name is written on His mantle where this falls 
upon His thigh (so Diisterdieck, B. Weiss, Holtz- 
mann). Spitta suggests that /A77p6s [this is its only 
occurrence in NT] may be the name of an article 
of uniform, perhaps the sword-belt. 

J. A. Sfxbie. 

THINK.—This verb is frequently used in AV in 
the sense of ‘devise,* ‘intend,’ as Gn 50^® ‘ But as 
for you, ye thought evil against me * (ny-j 
LXX i^ovXevtracrde els Trovrjpd, RV ‘ye meant evil*); 
Ex 32^* ‘And the Lord repented of the evil which 
he thought to do unto his people’ (n'lbyS 
IIV ‘which ho said he would do’); Nu 24*' ‘I 
thought to promote tliee unto great honour* (’fl"}C>K, 
LX A elrra rip’/jau (re) ; Nell 6® ‘ It is reported . . . 
that thou and the Jews think to rebel * (n’no^ 

LXX dTTCKrrariJcrai). So Jn 11*® Wye. 

‘ Ero that day thei thoughten [1088 soughten] for 
to sle him *; Mandeville, Travels^ 87, ‘ This Tartary 
is liolden of the peat Caan of Cathay, of whom I 
think to sjieak afterward.* 

To thinlc on or upon is to remember, as Gn 40*“* 
‘ But think on mo when it shall be well with thee* 
(^JJN '5, LXX dXXd ixv’fi<Tdriri pov 5cd aeavrod, 

Rv ‘But have me in thy remembrance’); Neh 
5*® ‘ Think iipon me, my God, for good, according 
to all that 1 have done ’ RV ‘ Remember 

unto me, O my God, for good, all that I have 
done *); 6** ‘ My God, think thou upon Tobiah 
and Sanballat according to these their works * (n-ipT, 
LXX /xt''/}a07jTif RV ‘Remember’); Jon 1®, Sir 18" 
51®. So He 10*’ Wyc. ‘ I schal no more thenke on 
the synnes and wickednessis of hem * (oi) ph 
dt)aofiaif Vulg. non recordabor). 

In Anfflo-Saxou there were two distinct verbs, thencan to 
think, und tkyncan to seem, the latter used impersonally. 
These verbs began to be confused very early, and in course of 
time were always spelt alike. In poetry we still use * metbinks,' 
where the pron. is in the dative, and the word means * it seems 
to me.' In Rich. III. iii. i. C3, the Quartos have ‘Where 
it thinks best unto your royal self,* out the Folio reads 
‘Where It thlnk'st best,'probably from confusion between ‘It 
thinks* (~it seems) and ' thinkst thou.* Knox in his History^ 
p. 815, says, ‘ But to this houre 1 have thoufi;bt, and yet thinks 
my selfe alone more able to sustaino the things affirmed in that 
my Work, than any ten in Europe shall be able to refute it,* 
where the ungrammatical * 1 thinks* may be due to familiarity 
with the form ‘ methinks.' 

In AV we find the verb * think *» in ‘me thinketh,* 
2 S 18^ ‘ Me thinketh the running of the foremost is like the 
running of Ahimaaz.* Of. On 418 Tind. ‘And him thought 
that vir other kyne came up after them out of the ryver*; Lv 
1485 • Me thinke that there is as it were a leprosy in the house *; 
Mandeville, TraveUy 117, ‘And them thinketh that the more 
pain, and the more tribulation that they suffer for love of their 
god, the more joy they shall have in another world.* This is 
the verb that is used in the phrase ‘think good,’ Dn 43 <l 
thought it good to shew the signs * f RV ‘ It hath seemed good 
unto me'); 111 ® * if ye think good, give me my price* ;l Th 

81 * We thought it good to be left at Athens alone * 

J. Hastings. 

THISBE (B« ei<rprjf A 91 / 977 ).—The place from 
which Tobit was carried away captive by the 
ABsyrians (To H). Its position is descril^d as 


beinp on the rij^dit hand (south) of Kedosh-naph- 
tali in Galilee above Asher. No trace of the name 
has yet been found. Some commentators maintain 
that Thisbe was the home of Elijah the Tishbite, 
but this is very doubtful. The LXX reading of 
1 K 17*, which makes the prophet come from ‘ Tish- 
beh (or perh. Thisbon) of Gilead,* seems more likely 
to be correct. See Elijah in vol. i. p. 687*. 

C. w. Wilson. 

THISTLES, THORNS. —There is probably no 
country on earth of the same extent which has 
so many plants witli prickles and thorns as the 
Holy Land. One would be tempted to believe 
that this is a providential provision to protect 
them from the ravages of goats, asses, and camels, 
were it not that the moutlis of those creatures are 
provided ^yitll a mucous membrane so tough that 
It seems impervious to thorns. One of the spec¬ 
tacles most striking to a stranger in this land of 
surprises is that of a flock of goats, browsing in a 
patch of Eryngiuins^ or Cirsiunis^ or prickly Cen- 
taureas, and crunching down the heads, a couple 
of inches in diameter, composed of still’ thorns, and 
then masticating them with evident relish. The 
camel deals even with the noli-7ne-tangere spheres 
of the Echinops^ the huge heads of the Onopordon^ 
Carlina^ and Cynara^ and the thorny plates of the 
Indian lig. Zilla myagroidcs^ Forsk., a most im¬ 
practicable crucifer, with a juice as pungent as its 
long stifl’ thorns, is the favourite desert food of the 
camel. He tears oil’ and devours the twigs of the 
thorny Astragali. Only a few thorny plants, with 
little succulence to tempt, and with extraordinary 
defensive armour, such as the acacia trees, the 
buckthorn, and some of the more erinaceous Astra- 
gali of the alpine regions, and Ualycoto'tm villosa^ 
escape the devourers. Notwithstanding this, the 
thorns flourish and multiply, and, in many places, 
take possession of the land. Thistles grow to a 
height of 10-15 ft. Thorny Astragali cover acres 
of ground on the high mountains. Poterium 
spinosurn, Bhamnus punctata^ and Calycotome 
villosa are everywhere. So abundant is the first 
of these, the thorny hurnet, in one region of Her- 
mon, as to give its name to the district, which is 
called MukateCat el-BUldn^ t.c. District of the 
Thorny Burnet. A large part of the lime pro¬ 
duced in the country is burned with this shrub, 
which is ‘cut up* (Is 33*^) with pruning-hooks. 
It is then bound m huge bundles, and transported 
on the backs of men or animals to the kilns. Often 
an acre or more around a lime-kiln is seen covered 
with these largo heaps of most combustible fuel. 
It produces a liigh heat, and makes excellent lime. 
These and other thorns are also used in ovens, and 
for culinary purposes (Ec 7®). Owners of asses 
thresh out various species of thistles and thorns, and 
use them for feeding their beasts. It is probably in 
allusion to this custom that Gideon is said to have 
‘ taught {threshed] the men of Succoth {along) with 
thorns of the wilderness and briers* (Jg 8*^).* It 
is not strange that, with such a number of prickly 
plants as exist in Palestine, there should have been 
many names In Heb. to express them. Few or 
none of these denote species, and the VSS have 
not attempted to tr. tiiem with any uniformity. 
We subjoin an analysis of these terms. 

!• ^dtddy bdfjLvost rhamnust occurs twice as the 
name of a plant (Jg 9*^- *® AV * bramble,’ m. 
‘thistle,* RV ‘bramble,* m. ‘thorn,* Ps 68» AV 
and RV ‘thorns*). It occurs once as a proper 
name in the expression ‘the threshing-floor of 
Atad* (Gn 60*®'**). The Arab. *dtdd is defined as 
the branches of the *ausaj. The *ausai is * a species 
of thorn, having a round red fruit, like the car- 
nelian bead, which is sweet, and is eaten,* or * a 

On the text of this verse and on its interpretation and Ita 
relation to v.7, see, above all, Moore's note, ad too. 
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species of thorn trees, having a hitter red fruit, 
in which is acidity . . . when it grows large it is 
called gliurkad . . . some regard it as the \dleik.^ 
It is clear that the term'aiisixj, and therefore \ltdd^ 
must have been ai)plied to a number of plants. 
'Ullcik most commonly signifies the bramble or 
blackijerry, but also tlie smilaxt and other prickly 
climbers. The gharkad is Nitraria tridentata^ 
Desf., a plant confined to salt marshes, of which 
the fruit is calle<l in Arab. 'enah-edh-dhib, i.e. 
‘wolf’s grapes.* Dioscorides {Avice7t7iat ii. 232) 
seems to include a number of plants in liis vague 
description of 'misa j. The other descriptions would 
apply to the box thorn, of wliicli there are 3 mpecies 
in tne Holy Land, LyrAum Europccum, L., L. 
ArahicAimt Schw., and L. Barharurn^ L., all of 
which have thorns and red berries. Or they would, 
in part at least, apply to the jujube, of which there 
are also several species, Zizypfms vulgarisy L., the 
'etindby Z. Lot\Ls^ L., and xT. ^pina Christie L., 
the nebk or sidr. All of these would have been 
included under the term Jllutimius^ tlie buckthorn, 
a genus from which Zizyphus has licen set olF in 
modem botany. This genus contains one thorny 
species. It. pui\(itata^ Jloiss., with its variety 
iina^ whicli is found everywhere in Palestine and 
Syria. This species would admirably suit the 
needs of the passages. It is a thorny shrub, 2-6 
ft. high, with ohovate - oblong to elliptical leaves 
less tliau an in. long and about i in. wide, insig¬ 
nificant llowers, and small fruits. It is well known 
under the Arab, name'rt/ro/n, is used for light fuel, 
and suits exactly the contrast intended in Abime- 
lech’s sj>e<ich between the \lidd and the lordly 
cedar. To speak of sitting under the shadow of 
this eontemptihle straggling bush is the acme of 
irony, lleing far more general than the boxthorn, 
<!specially in (he hill - country where Abimeleeh 
spoke, it is more likely to have been in hi.s mind. 
The boxthorn would never have been spoken of 
by the (Jreeks as /xlgros, which is the classical 
name of the bucJdhorn. The writer has never met 
with the foniier in the hill-country. It i.s a plant 
of the coast and Jordan Valley and the interior 
plateaus. 

2. barkdiitm (Jg 8’^-^®). According to 
Moore {Judges^ ad loc.)^ ‘in the Kgyp. dialect of 
Arabic henjan is the name of rhaccopajgms .s’co- 
j)ariuft, MaiHH. — Cmtauj'ca scop.^ Sieber, a compo¬ 
site plant, with thorny heada.^ 

3. dat'dar {Vtw 3^^ lloa 10®, each time coupled 
wdth pp). The Arab, darddr signifies the elm or 
the ash, but shaxikat ed-dax'ddr is generic for the 
thorny Centaureas, star thistles or knapweeds, 
which are not proper thistles, i.e. of the genus 
Cirsium, In both the p.assages cited the LXX 
has rpL^oXos, Viilg. tribidm. At least 2, perhaps 
3, plants were known to the Greeks by this name : 
Trapa natans^ L., the water chestnut, and Trihnlm 
terrestrist L., a prostrate herb of the order Zygo- 
phyllaceoiy with pinnate leaves, resembling tliose 
of tlie milk veten, ami a fruit composed of bony 
cells, with a prickly back. These are liable to 
get into the shoe or between the sandal and the 
foot, and produce a veritable trihulatioti. The 
caltroj), an instrument sugg('sted by them, w.as 
used in war to impede the charge of cavalry. 
Some have identified the tribtdus with the thorny 
Centaureas. 

4* pin hedek (Pr 15*®, LXX AKavOa^ AV and IIV 
‘thorn’ ; Mic 7* [LXX text dillers] AV and KV 
‘ brier ’) refers to some unknown kind of thorn, 
certainly in the first passage one of those u.sed for 
hedges. The most common of these in I’alestine 
and Syria is Elcaqnus hortenaisy M.lh, the silver 
berry or oleaster, kno\Mi in Arab, as zaizafun. It 
has still*, sharp thorns, and grows in a dense fashion 
which well fits it for this purjiose. The ordinary 


brambles, species of Itubus, are also much used for 
hedges, especially along the coast. Also Paliurus 
acuTeatuSy Lam., one of the so-called Christ thorns, 
a plant of the order Ehatnnacew, growing in the 
interior tablelands. Also Cactus Ficus-Indica, L., 
the prickly pear, Smilax asperay L., the green 
brier, which makes a most cmcient hed^e, and the 
boxthorn, which is common in hedges about Jalla, 
Lattakia, and elsewhere. The hawthorn, Cratm^s, 
of which there are several species, is not used in 
this way. 

6. D'in hOah, This is variously tr. (2 K 14® ‘thistle,* 
llVm ‘ thorn *; 2 Ch 25*® ‘ thistle,’ AVra ‘ furze 
\}\xH\d[Calycotoine vdlosa] or ‘thorn,’ RVm ‘thorn’; 
Hos 9* ‘thorns’; Is 34*^ AV ‘brambles,’ KV 
‘thistles’; Job 31^ ‘thistles,* KVm ‘thorns’; Pr 
26® ‘ thorn *; Ca 2® ‘ thorns ’ ; 1 S 13® D'niq 

‘thickets’ [better thorn brakeSy unless we read 
with Ew., Wellh., Driver, ct al. Q'lin ‘holes’]; 
Job 41® AV ‘ thorn,* KV ‘ hook,’ m. ‘ spike ’; 2 Ch 
33*‘ AV ‘thorns,’ KV ‘in chains,’m.‘>vith hooks’). 
From the above inconsistencies, which are quite 
parallel to those of the LXX and Vuljj., it is clear 
that no specific meaning can be attached to hdah. 
It would seem, however, rather to designate thorns 
and thorny shrubs and trees than prickles and 
prickly herbs like thistles. 

6. >VD 9 mcsidcdh (Mic 7^) is a ‘thorn hed^e.* 
Of what kind we have no means of determining 
(see 4). 

7. The Arab. naW corresponds with 
this, ami signifies a thorn tree growing in Arabia, 
It may be one of the thorny acacias. In the two 
passages in which it occurs (Is 7*® 55*®) it is tr. 
* thorns.’ In the latter (I^XX a-roi^q) it is said that 
it will be replaced by the bi^rOsh, See Fin. 

8. D'TP i^U'Un. This seems to refer to the lighter 
thorns, like the thorny burnet, which often ^.'Tows 
in ruins (Is 34*®), and many of the star thistles, 
etc. The burning of these produces a crackling 
(Eg 7® AVm ‘ sound,’ where there is a word-play 
between *i'P ‘pot’ and D'l’P ‘thorns’). ‘ Folden 
together as thorns ’ (AV Nah 1*®, KV ‘ like tangled 
thorns’) would well suit such as the burnety and 
many others in Palestine. As hdah came to mean 
‘ hook,’ from the resemblance to a thorn, so sh'Oth 
is once used in this way for ‘ iisli-liook ’ (Am 4®). 

9. pVp silldny AV and KV ‘brier’ (Ezk 28®^); 
D’pVp sallotiiniy AV and KV ‘ thorns’ (Ezk 2®, but 
text dub.), are stout thorns, such as are found on 
the midrib of the palm leaf, corresponding exactly 
to the Arab. S'uld. 

10. iiCirdbim is from an obsolete root signi¬ 
fying peril, to he refractory or rebellions. In the 
single passage where it is used (Ezk 2®), the con¬ 
text points to some still, refractory thorn, of 
which ^dretbim Avas prob. the ancient name. It 
is associated with the stout thorn of the palm, 
^illdn (9) ; but we have no Arab, clue, as in the 
other case, to help ua to a knowledge of what it 
was. AVm tr. it ‘rebels’; but this is forced. 
Instead of ‘ briers and thorns ’ (D'p'rp) D'PIP), Cornill, 
Bertholet, ct al., would read * resisting and despis¬ 
ing’ (D'^D) O'P’IO). 

11. ip^p* sirpad .—A plant of neglected and desert 
daces, mentioned with (Is 55*®), to be replaced 
>y the myrtle as tiadznz will bo by the fir. The 
LXX has Kbvv^a. = Jnula viscosUy L., the elocam- 

i >ane, a plant which grows on all the hillsides of 
’alestine and Syria. It is a perennial of the 
order CompositWy growing from 2-3 ft. high, with 
lanceolate to linear-lanceolate leaves, and yellow 
heads, about ^ in. long. It is very glutinous, and 
has a strong, disagreeable smell. It is a plant 
worthless either as forage or fuel. It possesses 
only two merits. The first is that brooms made 
of tlie green st-ems with their leaves on are used to 
8o Baer; MT ^rpOd. 
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sweep the floors of the native houses, and help to THOCANUS (B OdKavos, A Oii/cavos, AV Tlieo- 
rid tnem of the fleas, which adhere to^ the same canus), 1 Es 9^^=Tikvah, Ezr 10^®. Probably mpp 
which covers the plant. The other is that it was read as njpn. 
grows on dry, rocky hillsides, and mitigates by its 

greenness the otherwise deserted and barren aspect THOMAS* (0w/uai=HDKn).-—One of the Twelve, 
of the landscape. Now it happens that the myrtle always placed in the second of tlie three grouj)s 
grows on similar hillsides, often side by side with of four in which the names of tlie apostles are 
the elecampane. The contrast between this worth- arranged in the NT lists. In the oldest extant 
less plant and the myrtle, with its delicious fra- list (Mk the names are not distributed in 
granco, its beautiful lolia^, exquisite flowers, and pairs^ and he is No. 8, as also in Lk 6^^'- ; but in 
edible fruit, is quite sunicient for the require- the later lists he is coupled with Matthew and 
ments of the passage. ‘Brier* of AV and RV, assi^ed the seventh place (Mt 10^), or given the 
and wr^tcYi=‘nettle^of Vulg., besides lacking the sixth place, coupled with Philip (Ac No 

authority of the LXX, would not conv^ a mean- incident is recorded of him by the Hynoptists, but 
ing so forcible as the elecampane. The Arab, from John we learn that he played a conspicuous 
name for the plant is'tVA; eU^ayyUn. part in the anxieties and questionings which fol- 

12, ^' 3 ^ is used twice: Job5® (LXX lowed the Resurrection, which perhaps accounts 

where both MT and meaning are doubtful [Bevan, for the higher position assigned to him in the lists 
Joum» of Fhilol. xxvi. 303 tf. reads plausibly opKi as soon as the names began to be arranged or 
Vinip: Dqy, and renders ‘ and their wealth barbs lay classified ; cf. Jn 2P, where he is placed after 
hold of it*]; and Pr 22® (LXX TplfBoXoi), where the Peter and before the sons of Zebedee. John tlirice 
froward wander into desert places, where they are describes him as Oto/xas 6 Xeydjxevo^ Aldvfxos (IP® 20-^ 
sure to meet with thorns. Another form of the 21®). is a ‘ twin * [only Gn 25-^ 38'“^, Ca 4® 7®, 

same, d’3’3^ zMnim (Nu 33®®, where it is associated always in plur.], and of this is a translitera- 

with [see 1^, Jos 23'®), simply refers to thorns tion, 6 Sldv/xos being the Gr. translation. This last 
as piercing the flesli, not to any particular plant. would be the form of the title most natural among 

18. kd^ is a generic term for thorny and the Greek-speaking Christians of Asia Minor, for 
prickly plants, tr. indiU'erently ‘ thorn * (Kzk 28®^ whom the Fourth Gospel was written. His per- 
where it refers to an individual thorn, Hos 10®), or sonal name is not ^iven in the NT, but he is called 
‘thorns* (Gn 3'®, Is 32**), pi. D’y*ip or D*yp k 6 :^im ‘Judas Thomas* xn the apocryphal .4 Thoimn^ 
(Jg 8’, Jer 4* etc.). in the Syr. Doctrina Apostolorum^ and also in tlie 

14. kimmeshdnim is once (Pr 24*') tr. Abgar legend (Eus. HE i. 13), which represents 

‘thorns,’ but the sing, form chap (Is 34'*) and him as sending THADDiEUS to Abgar with Christ’s 
ilto'p (Hos 9®) ‘ nettles.* See Nettles. letter. The name ‘ Judas * was a common one, 

18. sikktniy the pi. of ^^ = Arab. shauky and it may well have been his ; at any rate the 
generic for thorns (Nu 33®®), tr. ‘ pricks.* ascription of it to him led in time to his identi- 

16. occurs only in Isaiah, and always fication with Judas ‘of James,* and Judas the 

associated with n'pv* shdmir (f)® 7“*^® 9'® 10'^ 27^); ‘ brother * of the Lord (Mk 6*), and so to the wide- 
jdways tr. ‘ thorns,’ as shdmir is tr. ‘ briers.* spread tradition that the Apostle Thomas was the 

17. shdmir means both ‘thorn* and ‘ada- twin brother of Jesus {Acta ThomeSy § 31). Tim 
mant.’ In the former siOTification it occurs only identification of Thaddteus (Mt 10*, Mk 3'®) with 
in Isaiah, and each time but one (32'*, where it is Luke’s Judas * of Jaums* (Lk 6'®, Ac 1'*) accounts 
associated with lp6f) in comiiany with shayitk, for a later Syrian tradition which makes Thomas 
It is uniformly tr. ‘briers.* Its Arab, equivalent, and Thaddmus the same person. Another story 
samUry is the desert Acacia Seyyaly or A. tortilis, makes one Lysia the twin sister of Thomas. 

Most of the above names >vere probably specific The three notices of Thomas in John reveal a 
and well understood in the days when tiiey were personality of singular charm and interest. When 
used ; but, as has been seen, few, if any, can cer- the other apostles would have dissuaded Jesus 
tainly be identified. The NT words mr ‘ thorns from the risk of going to Bethany where Lazarus 
and thistles,* &Kav9aL and rpipo^oi (Mt 7'®, Lk 6^), lay dead, and Jesus had said that Ho would never- 
and ‘ thorns,* dKaudai (Mt 13^), and ‘ thorn * (rather theless go, Thomas at once declared his intention 
‘stake’), <r^6Xo^ (2 Co 12^), are indefinite. There are of sharing the danger: ‘Let us also go that we 
not less than 50 genera and 200 species of plants in may die with him * (Jn 11'®). His eager devotion 
Syria and Palestine furaished with thorns and could not endure the thought of separation, and so 
prickles, besides a multitude clothed with scab- the announcement at the Last Supper that the 
rous, strigose, or stinpng hairs, and another Master was about to depart filled lain with per- 
miiltitude with prickly fruits, plexity ; ‘We know not Avhither thou goest; now 

Crown of Thorns. —It is impossible to tell of know we the way ? * (Jn 14®). Like the other dis- 
what species our Saviour’s crown {(Tr^<pavoi ciplos, he could not but suppose that the Cruci- 
dKayOwry dKdvdivo^ aHtpavos) was composed. It is fixion had put an end to his hopes, although it 
certain, however, that it must have been made does not appear from the narratives (as has some- 
from a plant growing near to Jerusalem, It is times been assumed) that Thomas had severed his 
often identified with Zizyphus Spina^Christi (see connexion with the other companions of Christ, 
Tristram, Nat. Hist, of BxhlCy 429). It might well for ‘ the eleven * are mentionetf as still a coherent 
have been Calycotome vUlosay Vahl, the ^undaul body (Lk 24®* *® [Mk] 16'‘), and Thomas is found in 
of the Arabs. Crowns of this are plaited and sold their company on ‘ the first day of the week,* pre¬ 
in Jerusalem, as representatives of our Saviour’s sumably for worship and conference, even after he 
crown. The facility with which the branches of had exyiressed his doubts as to the Resurrection 
this shrub are wrought into the required shape, and (Jn 20*®). When, however, the Christ appeared to 
the evident adaptation of the resulting crown to the other apostles at Jerusalem, Thomas was not 
the torture intended, make it highly probable that with them, although the reason of his absence is 
this was the material used. Poterium spinos^im, not recorded (Jn 20*®). They were invited to 
L., is also wrought into such crowns, but makes a assure themselves by the test of touch that the 
much softer and less eflBcient instrument of torture vision was not that of a phantom but of the Risen 
than the last. A cruel one could be made of Jesus (Lk 24**), and even this did not convince 
Rhamntta punctata, Boiss., also of Ononis anti^ them until He ‘did cut before them* (Lk24®'’®*). 
quorum, L., the shihruk of the Arabs. Thomas, on being informed of the vision of the 

G. £. Post. Lord, refused to Itelieve until he too had satisfied 
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liimself by siglit and touch that there was no mis¬ 
apprehension (Jn 20'^); but when this test was 
ottered to (and applied by ?) him, his recognition of 
his Master was iniiiiediate and adoring ; ‘ My Lord 
and my God’ (Jn 20'^). No greater confession of 
faith is recorded in the N'F. These three inci¬ 
dental notices of Thomas depend entirely, as has 
already been pointed out, on the authority of the 
Fourth Gospel; but there is nothing in any of 
them which is either incredible in itsmf, or incon¬ 
sistent with theSynoi)tie accounts, and the psycho¬ 
logical truth and naturalness of the resulting 
j»icture of the man conlirrn belief in the trust¬ 
worthiness of the Johaniiine narratives. 

The Acta 'rhoiacB or Utpie^n ia a Gnostic work prob- 

al)ly baric to the ‘2nd ocMit., and wiitttn by one Lmu-ius 

the anUior of several apocryphal Acts. It begins by telling 
that, at the division ol the held of the world among the 
apostles, India was allocated to Tjiotiias; that he was at first 
unwilling to go there, but was persuaded by a vision of Christ, 
who sold him as a slave to an Indian merchant. After some 
adventures by the way (which display the Gnostic tendencies of 
the writer; see Salmon, Jntrod. io NT'l p. 334 f.), ho arrived in 
India, and there (being a carpenter) was entrusted by bis 
master with the bmliling of a palace^ but expended the money 
on the relief of the poor, llis missionary efforts were at last 
crowned with success. The connexion of his name with India, 
for which these Acta are the earliest authority, was widely 
tt<‘eepted after the 4th cent, in both East and West. The 
Malabar * Christians of St. Thomas' still count him os the first 
martyr and evangelist of their country. It is probable, how¬ 
ever, that these Christians were evangelized from Edessa, and 
that the trorlitional account of fheir origin is duo to a confused 
memory of fine of the pioneer missionaries from that place, who 
was called Thomas after its patron saint. For there is a ouite 
diMtinct(and seemingly earlier) account of the missionary activity 
of the apostle which makes Parthia the scene of his labours (Eos. 
lIKui. 1 ; see alaofJlein. lieemn. ix. 20, and Socrates, Z/A? i. 19), 
and Edessa his burial-place (Itufinus, HE ii. 6, and Socrates, 
HE iv. 18). Accorflinjf to the Homan Martyrology his remains 
were brought from India to Edessa, and thence, Tt was said, t-o 
Ortona in Italy during the Crusades. The oldest extant tradi¬ 
tion as to the manner of his flcath is that it was from natural 
causes (Clem. Alex, iitroin. iv. 9. 73). 

J. H. Hehnaud. 

THOMEI (B Q6 /j,6€i, A 06yu€t, AV Thurnoi), 1 Es 
6»^ = Temah, Ezr Neh 7»^ 

THORNS.— See Thistles. 

THOUGHT. —In IS 9“ * Como, and let us re¬ 
turn ; lest my father leave caring for the asses, 
and take thought for us,’ the phrase ‘take 
thought* means ‘be anxious,* ‘grieve.* The 
same verb is translated ‘sorrow’ in 10* ‘Thy 
father hatli left the care of the asses, and sor- 
roweth for you.* RV has ‘ take thought* in both 

assages, but Amer. KV gives ‘bo anxious* in 

oth. In I’s 38*** both versions render the Hebrew 
word ‘ I will be sorry.* ‘ Thought * was once freely 
used in English in the sense of ‘ anxiety * or ‘ grief,* 
Thus Oranmer, Wor/cs, i. 162, ‘Alas, Master 
Secretary, you forget Master Smyth of the Ex¬ 
chequer, who is near consumed with thought and 
pensiveness *; Somers Tracts^ ‘ In five hundred 
years only two queens have died in childbirth. 
Queen Catherine Parr died rather of thought*; 
Shaks. Hamlet, III. i, 85— 

* And thus the native hue of resolution 
Is sicklicd o’er with the pale cast of thought’; 

and IV. V. 177—‘ And there is pansies, that’s for 
thoughts.’ Cf. Wyclif’s use of the verb, Select 
Works, iii. 9, ‘ As a bird of a swalowe, so I schal 
crie, I schal thinke as a dowve.* In AV ‘ thought* 
occurs in this sense only in the phrase ‘take 
thought.* Besides 1 S 9** (above) the examples are 

Mt 6*®-*7.a8.w.84ft4, Lk j2n.23. «.36 

v6.(ji), and Mk 13** ‘take no thought beforehand’ 

* The best edition of the Or, and IaL texts of these Acta Is 
that of Bonnet (1883); for the Syriac Acts see Wright, Apocry¬ 
phal Acts 0 / the Apostles 1)1 and, for the /Ethiopic v'ersion 
of the story, Malam Conflicts 0 /the Uoly Apostles For 

all legends about TiiomaM the best and fullest account will bo 
found in Lipsius* Die Apokryphen Apostelgeschichten(lHSS~liS 90 ), 
vol. t. pp. 226-847. 


{fjL^ TTpopepipudre) ; RV always ‘be anxious.* Cf, 
Coverdale’s tr. of 1 S 10* (see above), * Thv father 
hath put the asses out of his mynde, and taketh 
thouglite for the, and sayeth : "Wnat shall I do for 
my soniie?’ and Shaks. JuL Ccesnr, II. i. 187— 

‘ If ho love Cajsar, all that he can do, 

Is to hiuiself take thought and die for Caosar.’ 

J. Hastings. 

THRACIA (Op^Vij) wOvS the country lying east of 
Macedonia, bounded on the north by the Danube 
and on the south by the .^gean Sea, the Darda¬ 
nelles, the Sea of Marmora, and the territory of 
Byzantium (a ‘free city,’ connected with the 
Roman province of Bithynia from n.c. 74). Thrace 
is never mentioned in the NT, nor did any action 
alluded to in the NT take place in that country- 
Philippi and Neapolis, indeed, had originally been 
in Thrace ; but the boundaries of Macedonia were 
extended far towards the east by the connuests of 
the Macedonian kings, and included botn cities. 
Before the Roman period the boundary between 
Macedonia and Thrace was the boundary between 
civilization and barbarism, and this varied as 
civilization enlarged its limits. Originally the 
name Thracia was used in a very loose and vague 
fasiiion, and the Macedonians were even sometimes 
spoken of as a tribe of Thrace, which in that case 
practically meant the land north and north-east 
of Greece. The Macedonians were akin to the 
Thracians, but came under the inlluence of Greek 
civilization earlier.* It was not until A.D. 46 that 
Thrace was incorporated as a province in the 
Roman empire. 

In 2 Mac 12*® a Thracian soldier is mentioned as 
saving the life of Gorgias, governor of Idunucaf 
under Antiochiis Epiplianes, in a battle against 
Judas MaccaUeus, about B.C. 163. The Thracian 
tribesmen, barbarous, hardy, and inured t/O war, 
were much used as mercenaries by the Greek kings 
of Syria, Pergamum, Bithynia, etc. This is several 
times mentioned by Polybius (V. Ixv. 10, Ixxix. 
6); and inscriptions along with otlier evidence 
entirely corroborate him. Thracian mercenaries 
were settled as colonists in many of the garrison 
cities founded by those kings, c.g. in Apollonia of 
Pisidia (wliere tney are often mentioned on coins, 
etc., in the full title of the city) and in other 
places: the Thracian mercenaries were sometimes 
called Traleis or ‘ warriors *; see Ramsay, Histor. 
Gcogr. of Asia Minor, p. 112, Cities ana Bisk, of 
Phrygia, i. p. 34 ; Frunkel, Inschr. Pergam, i., No. 
13, p. 16. W. M. Ramsay. 

THRABiEDS (A epaaato,, V*^'^ ea/xrtaj, 
Qapadas ).—The father of Apollonius, 2 Mac 3®; but 
see Apollonius, No. 1, and cf. RVin. 

THREE CHILDREN, SONG OP THE (or, more 
accurately, os in Codex B : ‘ The I’rayer of Azarias* 
and ‘ the Hymn of the Three’), is one of the addi¬ 
tions to the book of Daniel, extant only in the 
(Jreek Bible and in versions taken from the Greek. 
It contains 67 verses, and is inserted between v.'-** 
and v.*^ of Dn 3 in the canonic^al text. In Codex A 
our ‘ addition * forms also two of fourteen canticles 
appended to the Book of Psalms. The ninth and 
tenth of these canticles are called respectively xpo- 
(Tsvxh 'h^aplov (Prayei of Azarias) and Cpvos tQv 
T raripujv npQv (Hymn of our Fathers). 

i. Contents.— The apocryplion contains three 
sections : (1) the Prayer of Azarias ; (2) descrip¬ 
tive narrative ; (3) thanksgiving of the Three for 
their deliverance from the fiery furnace. 

* It is maintained by some scholars that Thrace, in that early 
wide extension, is alluded to in On 10*. In that verse the sons 
of Japheth are said to be Corner, Magog, Modal, Javan, Tubal, 
Meshcch, and Tiros ; but see Tiras. 

t Idiima'a is suspicious : it has been thought to be an error 
for J amnia. 
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(1) The Prayer qfAzaruu, w.l-®* (Gr. 24-48)._ln Dn 328 it has 
been narrated that the three men, Shadroch, Meahooh, and 
AbedneifO, fell down hound into the midat of the burning fiery 
furnace. After 3^8 Theodotion (whoae text ia followed in Vulg. 
and the English Apocr.) proceeds : ‘ And they walked [* in their 
chains/ Syr W] in the midst of the fire, praising God.* The 
connexion is, in LXX, effected thus: ‘Thus then prayed 
Uananias and Azurius and Mishael and sang praises to the 
Lord, when the king commanded them to be cast into the 
furnace.* Both then say that ‘ Azarias stood and prayed in the 
midst of the fire LXX adding * together with his companions,' 
which Thcod. omits, as he does also the statement of LXX that 
* the furnace had been heated exceedingly by the Ghaldaians.* 
The Prayer opens with praise to God for Ills righteous acts to 
the nation, acknowledging Uis justice even in the disa8t<ers 
which He has brought upon Jerusalem. National ruin was 
oompiotely justified, because of national sins. He complains, 
however, that the nation by which God had chastised His 
people Wtos a very lawless one, and that their king was the 
most wicked king on earth, treating Israel scornfully and 
tyrannically. He then pleads the covenants vrith the fathers 
and the promises of the vast expansion of the nation as the 
ground of God’s intervention to the very small remnant. They 
had been brought very low: the State was dissolved: State 
functionaries ha^l ceased to be : State religion was no longer 
possible; but with the sacrifice of a contrite heart, rather than 
of myriads of rams, they would seek the Lord and implore Him 
to remove their shame and transfer it to their foes; that all 
may know that J" is God alone. 

(2) In vv.23-27 of EV (Or. we have a continuation of the 
narrative of Dn 323, describing how the king's servants kept on 
heating the hirnace with naphtha and pitch till it was seven 
times as hot as usual, and the flame reached 4i> cubits above the 
furnace. Then an angel came down, called in Syr. ‘the angel 
of dew,’ and by means of a dewy whistling wind made the 
centre of the furnace cool, forming an inner zone which the 
flames could not touch. After this ‘ tlie three ’ unitedly began 
to praise God. 

(3) The Hymn of Thanksgiving, vv.2H-(J8 (q r. M-W). This Hymn, 

like Ps 130, contains, as the second line of each verse, a 
refrain. As the Psalm repeats throughout the words, ‘For 
his mercy endureth for ever’; so our Hymn, in every verse, 
ascribes praise to God, For the first six verses the ascription 
is verbally varied, though identical in meaning. After that, 
the second line of each verso is $uc,i ortptr^ovTt oturi* i/r 

T#vr aiaivtcf, ‘ Praise and superexalt him for over.’ In the first 

J laco the Psalmist (for such ho really is) exults in the fact that 
" is worthy to be praised in the heavenly temple, sitting on the 
throne of His glory: from the loftiest heights looking down on 
the deepest depths. Then he apostrophizes all the works of 
God ana calls on them to praise tne Lord : angels, the heavens, 
the celestial waters, sun, moon, and stars. From things 
celestial he posses to what we <3all meteorological phenomena, 
but which, to the Jewish mind, were changes presided over 
by an angel,—If not indee<l themselves actual entities,— rain 
and dew, winds, frost and snow, light and darkness, lifrhtnings 
and clouds. Then the terrestrial creation is addressee, moun' 
tains, vegetation, showers, fountains, monsters, fowls, and 
boosts. After that, men of various ranks and conditions in 
life : Israel, priests, slaves, the righteous, the humble, and last 
of all, as Ps 103 terminates with the words * Bless the Lord, Orwy 
§oul,' we have In v.ss ‘O Hananias, Azarias, and Mishael, bless 
ye the Lord.’ The last two verses arc from Ps 130, and were 
probably appended by some later hand. 

ii. Literary Estimate. — The judgment of 
Eichhorn {Einlcituv^, 419, ed. 1795), that the 
Prayer of Azarias is unsuitable to the circum¬ 
stances, and that it betrays a lack of literary art 
to suppose that in a fiery furnace any man could 
pray as he does, is endorsed by most later scholars 
(Fntzache, 115). There are ‘no ^oans,’ ‘no per¬ 
sonal petitions,’ * no cries for help.’ The author 
makes Azaria.s review the history of the Jewish 
nation as calmly as an aged saint might do under 
the fig-tree of solitude at the time of evening 

E rayer. On one supposition, however, the Prayer 
ecomes thorouglily relevant. If we might assume 
that the author of the Prayer regarded the narra¬ 
tive of Dn 3 as a llaggada, a symbolical, but not 
historical, account of tlie Babylonian captivity; as 
in Zee 3* the angel says concern iim Joshua the 
high priest, ‘ Is not this a brand plucked out of 
the fire ? ’—then the Prayer would be nuite suitable. 
As to the ftoeiical character of the Hymn, critics 
differ. Eritzsche considered the accumulation of 
doxologies devoid of all literary skill, and the 
enumeration of the powers of creation, frigid. 
Ball, however, replies {Spcakcr^a Com, 307) that 
the very monotony is efi'ective. ‘ It is like the 
monotony of the winds or the waves, and power¬ 
fully suggests to the imagination the amplitude 
and splendour of God’s world, and the sublimity 


of the universal chorus of praise. The instinct of 
the Church which early adoiite<l the Benedicite for 
liturgical use was right.’ ZCckler sympathizes so 
strongly with Ball against Fritz.sche that he quotes 
the above in English. The Hymn is motlelled 
after Ps 136, and has equal claim to be con.sidered 
poetical. 

iii. Authorship.— The name and date of the 
compo.ser of the Prayer and Hymn are quite 
unknown. It is oven aisputed whether they come 
from the same author. The chief argument for 
duality is that implies the cessation of 

Temjdo worship. * There is no . . . sacrifice nor 
place to offer sacrilice before thee’; whereas in 
there is reference to a Temple, ami in 
y 62 (85) priests. The argument is not valid. 
The Temple in v.^^ is the heavenly Temjde, where 
the Lord is enthroned on the cherubim. Further, 
the priesthood was hereditary. A man did not 
cease to be a priest when tiie Temple was de¬ 
stroyed; and hence we note that ifoes not say, 

‘ There is no priest.’—It is even more eagerly dis¬ 
puted whether the Gr. text is the original, or a 
translation from Ileb. or Aramaic. Eichhorn in 
hi.s first edition favoured Gr. authorship. In his 
second edition he adduced reasons for reganling it 
as a translation, but held the evidence to be in¬ 
decisive. This uncertainty still remains. Eritzsche, 
Keil, Bissell, and SchUrer are against a Semitic 
authorship. Ball attaches more importance than 
tliey do to Eichhorn’s indications or translation. 
The difliculty is this; eveiy extant version is 
clearly based on the LXX. Where Theod. differs 
from LXX, it ia usually in very small matters of 
addition or omission. 'Fliero are no synonymous, 
but verbally variant, phrases, indi(!ating that both 
are translated from the same original. There are 
no marks that Theod. or any version used a 
Semitic co])y in order to correct LXX. In sucli 
cases the only evidence of translation work is to 
be sought in the awkward, barely intelligible 
phrases. We have to retranslate these into the 
hypothetical original, and see if by some slight 
modification of this we can secure a better render- 
in jj. In the case before us the results are disap¬ 
pointing. We may premise, however, that if there 
ever was a Semitic original, it would be Heb. and 
not Aramaic. The orthodox Palestinian Jew con¬ 
sidered Heb. the language of heaven, and always 
used it in prayer and praise,—The evidence in 
favour of Heb. stands thus; ( 1 ) The style is 
intensely Hebraistic, perhaps more so than an 
Alexandrian Jew would use in original composi¬ 
tion. ( 2 ) The names of the three men are their 
original Hebrew names (Dn H), not the Aramaic 
names found in Dn 3^®* etc, (3) is 

very obscure. In LXX it reads literally, * Let our 
sacrifice be before thee, and may it 7 H 4 xkc atone¬ 
ment behind thee ’ (^^tXdo-oi tmaOh <rov), Theod. 
rea^ds iKTeXiaai 6 in<r 6 iy <roD, ‘ May it make re¬ 
quital behind thee.* At the end of the verse in 
LXX there occurs an incorporated marginal gloss ; 
T€\€iQ)aai, 6in,(j94v <roi/, ‘let it be perfect behind thee.’ 
These three Gr. verbs seem very diverse, but, if 
we might assume a Heb. original from which they 
are a tr., the matter is simplified. These Gr. 
verbs may represent different forms of the Heb. 
root oVr. The Hiphil d'Vv'h ‘to make peace’ may 
account for i^tXdaai, The Piel and the Gr. 
TfXefw both mean to ‘ pay,* ‘ renuite’; and the Qal 
means to ‘ be perfect.* We do not attempt to 
explain briadep. (4) It might seem that the 
phrase ‘ to scatter a covenant * in v.^^ instead of 
‘ violate* was a confusion of tid and 111 ); but the 
same thing occurs in LXX of Gn IV* and Lv 
20 ) 5 . 44 ^ gQ with Karaurx^veadatf 

‘ to be ashamed,* might arise from traiihlating the 
Heb. J9 (Eiohh. 428); but both ix and dw6 are used 
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in 1 -.XX with verbs of ‘ shame,’ and tlnis this also 
may be a Hebraism, and due to familiarity with 
the LXX. The evidence of a Hob. original is not 
irresistible, but probable. 

iv. Vkiipion?!.—T he LXX presents the earliest extant text. 
Theod. edited the I^XX with sundry emendations of little 
Bignih(uin(;e : none of them so important os in * Bel and the 
Draffon* (vol. i. 2(57). A collation of the two versions is jfiven 

Kichhom (422 ff.), and also in Field’s Uexapla (il. 914 ff.). 
Tlie Vuljj. is iti the main an accurate tr. of Theodotion. The 
Syriac as p^iven by Laf^arde is the same text as Walton’s, the 
differences being merely such as oc.cur in transcription. 
Worthy of note arc the readings: 1® (3t5), *a place where we 
may offer apicen and a sacrifice' : 17 (40) ‘let not thy servant 
be ashamed ’ for SrnrOiv a-w : 49 (W), * xiie angel of dew 

went down into the furnace.' The Syro-Hexaplar text is a tr. 
of the LXX. 

V. Canonicity. — Ball gives several citations 
from Jewish writings of the incidents narrated 
in the Biblical portions of Dn 3 ; but it is diiticult 
to find Rabbinic (jiiolations of our apocryplion. 
Pesarhirn llSrt tells how R. Hisl^iah describes 
the three martyrs as reciting Ps 115, clause by 
clause, in rotation; and how R. Samuel the 
Shilonite used to say that Yorlfemi, the prince 
of hail, begged to go down to cool the furnace ; 
but Gabriel oU’enul not only to make the furiuice 
cool within (as the hail would do), but also to 
make it hot without {Speaker's Apocr. 306 f.). 

In the Christian Clnirch, llippolytiis gives a few 
notes explanatory of the Song. Julius Africanus 
disputed the canonicity of the additions to Daniel. 
Origen wrote in reply defending their genuine¬ 
ness, and on several occasions quotes * the Prayer *; 

in Com. on Matt. bk. xiii. 2 he quotes v.®^ (®®) 
* as it stands in the book of Daniel according to 
the LXX ’ ns representing the dillerence between 
the soul and the body. Cyprian, de Lapsis, c. 31, 
notes v.^ as ‘ scriptura divina ’ ; and he ad- 
uces the Prayer of the ‘ tres pueri in camino 
incluai’ as a model of public prayer {de Orat. 
Dominica, c. 8). 

LiTKRATtiFiK.—Ball in Speaker's Apocr. li. 305ff. : Frltzftche, 
Hamibuch zu den Apokr. i. 123 IT. ; Schiirer, FiJP n. iil. 
183 ff.; 7/»ckler, Apokr. dee AT 230 ff. ; Binsell in Lange’s 
Apokr.\ Kii!hhorn, Einleitung in die Apokr. Schri/ten, 419 ff.; 
Rothstein in Kautasch's Apokr. u. Pneudepigr. d. AT \. 

17211. j. T. Marshall. 

THRESHING.—See Agriculturk, vol. i. p. 60. 

THRESHOLD.—1. In Neh 12^ d'IVV?? (AV 
‘thresholds of the gates’) undoubtedly means 
‘ Btorehouscs of the gatij.s ’ (so RV ; cf. R V ‘ store¬ 
house ’ as tr. of D’pcsn n ’5 [AV ‘ house of Asuppim ’] 
in 1 Ch 26^®, and of alone [AV ‘Asuppim’] in 
v.^ 7 ) qqj 0 of the LXX is in this verse 

defective, but the words iv rQ awayayeTv pe 
rods TTvXwpods obvioiisly represent onyte'n ’ 99 ^ 2 . 2 . 

: Jg 19” the Levite’s concubine' was found 
in the morning dead, with her hands upon the 
threshold ; 1 K 14^7 Jeroboam’s wife had just 
reached the threshold of tlie palace at Tirzah when 
her son died ; Am 9^ ‘Smite the chapiters [of the 
columns supporting the temple roof] till the 
thresholds snake ’; Is 6^ ‘ the foundations of the 
thresholds were moved at the voice of him that 
cried ’; Ezk 43®, referring to the circumstance that 
the royal palace and Solomon’s temple were within 
the same enclosure and formed one set of build¬ 
ings, God makes it a matter of reproach that they 
have set ‘their threshold by my threshold, and 
their door post besidr. my aoor post ’; Zej^h 2^* 
‘desolation [ 2 ' 3 n; but Wellh., Now., et al,, after 
LXX KdpaKcs, read 3’y ‘ raven(s) ’] shall be on the 
thresholds (of ruined Nineveh).’ A class of temple 
officials were ‘ keepers of the threshold ’ (nprr : 
Jer 35* [in sing.], 2 K 12^® 22* ( = 2 Ch 34“)* 23* 
25»* [ = Jer 62«] ; C. Ch 23* ; in 1 Ch 

* Thete keepers of the door are in 2 K 1250 ‘ prieeta’; in 2 Oh 
340 they characteri8'.fcaUy become ‘ Levitea.' 


[in the latter verse »]P 3 similar officials are 

provided for the tabernacle; the office is a secular 
one in Est 2 ” 6 *^ answering more to that of body¬ 
guard (cf. the LXX dpxt’ff<t>pO''ro<pv\aK€s in 2 ”). In 
Fa 84^1 the pilgrim declares that he prefers being at 
the threshold (B TapapivTeiaOai) in the house of God 
to dwelling in the tents of wickedness. The other 
occurrences of »ipare : Ezk 40 ® 7 41186 ( 4 ^ 2 Ch 37. 

The principal LXX renderings of »]p not noticed above are: 
T# Jg 1927 , 1 K 1417 , Ezk 43*5; ri vfrifi0vp4v, Is (54; 

trpi^vXa,, Am 95 ; el irvXiuvif, Zeph 254^ 2 Ch 3? ; (e ^Xiera-tuv or el 
^uXug-e"e*rte) rr,¥ avXiiv, .Icr 86 (42)4, .rox rretO/xiv, 2 K 1250 (9) 224 
265*5, or art/Atj*', 2Ch 349 , or eie», Jor 62‘^4^ or ri)* ticrehe*, 1 Oh 

91 ®; (liV rk( irCXxf) rcSt tlg-ohatv, 2 Ch 234 j Qvpiite, Ezk 4156. 

3. : IS f/* ® Dagon was found prostrate 

before the ark, v/ith his head and hands cut off upon 
the threshold; hence, it is said, the worshippers 
of Dagon leap over the threshold, to avoid contact 
with a spot rendered sacred by having been the 
resting-place of these members of the god. It ia 
impossible to decide whether it is this (Philistine) 
custom that is referred to in Zeph 1 “ ‘ every one 
who leaps over [or ‘ upon,’ "^y] the threshold.’ See 
art. Cherethite.s, vol. i. p. 377^ The threshold 
of the temple is referred to in Ezk 9® 10*- 46- 47^ 

(in the last named passage as the source of the 
stream which is seen in vision to flow forth to 
fertilize the ‘Arabah). 

The usual LXX equivalent for is xWptev: Ezk 93 lO*-18 
471 ; in 40*^5 and 1 S 64 wpeOvpee ; in 1 S 58 lixOfjUf ; in Zeph 1® 
wpirukx. 

For Trumbull’s view (The Threshold Covenant, 
303ff.) of the Passover as a threshold cross-over 
sacrifice, see art. Passover, vol. iii. p. 689. Cf. 
also art, FOUNDATION. J. A. Selbib. 

THRONE is OT rendering of the Heb. xpp [in 
1 K Job 26“ np 5 ; in Dn ,5^ 7“^^'* Aram. 

which is used for any seat of honour or slate, e.g. 
of the high priest, 1 S 1 “ 4^®* ; of an honoured 

guest, 2 K4*“; of thej)ehah beyond the River, Neli 
37 ; of a judge, Ps94““; of a military oflicer, Jer 1*®; 
but far more usually of a king, Gn 41*^ [E], Ex IP 
12““ [both J], 1 K 2'“, Is 41\ Ezk 26'«, Est 5 \ 
Solomon’s throne is desciihed in 1 K [ = 2 Ch 

917 - 19 ]. ^vas overlaid with ivory and the linost 
gold (see Kittel, Kbnige, adloc.), and was ascended 
by six steps, with twelve lions standing upon 
them. For figures of Assyrian and Egyptian 
thrones see Riehm, JIWB^ ii. 1106, 1C84. God as 
the heavenly King has His throne: Is 6 ', Ezk 1 -® 
10 \ 1 K 221“ [ = 2 (jjj Job 26“, Va 11*; heaven 
is called His throne in Is 06^ (cf. Mt 5“*), Jems, in 
Jer 317 , the sanctuary in 17i“ and Ezk 437, ‘ Throne ’ 
is frequently used as = royal dignity, authority, 
power, e.g. 1 K 2*® (‘the throne of David shall he 
established,’ cf. 2 S 71 ® [=1 Ch 17i*J), Is 16®, Pr 16i“ ; 
of God, La 6i“, Ps 47“ 89i® 93- 97“ IO 31 ®, Jer 14“i. 
For the cult of ‘ empty thrones ’ see Reichel, Ueber 
vorhellenischeGdtterknUe{\N’mn, 1897),and Budde’s 
art. ‘Imageless Worship in Antiquity’in Expos, 
Times, ix. (1898) 396 ff. 

Similar ia the use of ‘throne’ {dpSvos; once Ac 
12” lit. ‘judgment-seat,’ of Herod) in NT; 

almost always [the exceptions are Mt 19“® || Lk 22 ““ 
‘ye shall sit upon twelve thrones,’ etc., Col D® 
‘ thrones * as a rank of angels (?; see art. Dominion), 
Rev 20* ‘ I saw thrones, and they (the assessors of 
the heavenly Judge) sat upon them’] of the throne 
of God nr of Christ: Mt 5®* (If Lk 23““) 19“® (|| Lk 
2 * 2 ®“), Lk 1 »“, Ac 2 ®“ 7*“, He 1 ® 4^® 8 ^ 12 ®, Rev 1 * 3” 
and very often. 

In Pg 467 the Heb. text 'n <‘fchy throne, O God, 

is for ever and ever’; LXX i (fpivei row, i Btes, followed In He 18) 
ia probably corrupt. In addition to the tr, of EV the following 
renderingg have been proposed : a) ‘Thy throne iaOcKi '(Doder- 
lein, supported most recently by Weutoott (on He and 
Hort); (2)' thy throne of God ’ [* tny God’s throne 'J (Ges. Jes. i. 
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p. 366); (3) ‘ thy throne is (a throne) of God’(Aben Esra, Hitzig. 
Ewala, Baothgen). To all those renderings there are either 
grammatical or exegetical objections. Bickell and Cheyne 
would insert iD’pn imiO' naOJ ‘thy throne [its foundation is 
firmly fixed], God [hath established itl.’ Perhaps the simplest 
solution is to substitute HNl] for (‘thy throne shall be 

for ever’). This original might easily be misread mn' 
(Jahweh), which in turn would bo intentionally changed into 
D'nS^. So Giesebrecht, Wellh. (‘Psalms' in SBOT, following 
Bruaion, Du texts primxtif dea Paaumes, Paris, 1878), Duhm 
(in Kurzer IIdcom.% See, further, Driver, Heb. Tenses 8 , 5 194, 
Obs. ; Oheyne, OP 182. J. A. SELBIE. 

THUMB (|n5i [in Jg 1®*’ plur. as if from 

sing. the form used throughout the Sam. 

Pent.] joined with r ‘ hand * means ‘ thumb/ while 
with 73^ ‘foot’ it means ‘great toe’).—In all the 
Scripture passages where ‘ thumb ’ occurs, it is 
coupled with ‘ great toe,’ In the consecration of 
Aaron and his sons, blood was sprinkled upon the 
tip of the right ear, upon the thumb of the right 
hand, and upon the great toe of the right foot 
(Ex ‘29*-^^ Lv 8^* ^). It has been generally held 
(i)illm., Baentsch, et al.^ ad loc.^ Kowack, Heb. 
Arch. ii. 123) that this procedure symbolized the 
consecration of the organs of hearing, handling, 
and walking, the priests becoming thus fitted to 
hear God’s voice, to handle holy things, and to 
tread holy ground. This explanation fails, how¬ 
ever, to account for the selection of these three 
organs alone, and it does not harmonize well with 
the circumstance that the cleansed leper was 
similarly sprinkled (Lv ‘^^). There is more 

probability in the view of Holzinger {Exodus, ad 
Inc.) that, like the horns of the altar, the extremities 
of the human body, with inclusive sense, are 
chosen for consecration.—'Phe cutting off of Adoni- 
be?ek’s thumbs and great toes (Jg P), a mutilation 
w'hich he declares he had himself practised on 
seventy kings (v.’), disabled him from fighting, 
and possibly disqualilied him from reigning (see 
Moore, ad loc., where parallels from classical 
writers are cited ; cf, also art, Adonibkzek). 

J, A. Selbie. 

THUMMIM.— See Uiaivi and Thummim. 

THUNDER (Dy*3, ppovry)) is the loud sound which 
actcompanies the di.scharge through the atmosphere 
of electricity from the clouds. It seems to follow 
the lightning flash after an interval proportioned 
to the observer’s distance from the place of dis¬ 
turbance. Thunderstorms are frequent in Pales¬ 
tine during the winter season, but very rarely 
occur at any other time of the year (Schwarz, 
Palestine, 3‘27). They are always accompanied by 
rain or hail. In the OT thunder is both poetically 
described and popularly regarded as the voice of 
God. It is spoken of as a voice in Ps 77^® 104'^, Sir 
43^7 (cf. 1 S 7^®). In several passages (Ex 19’® 
20 ’®, 1 S 12’7* ’®, Job28^38®'’) ‘thunder’ or ‘thunder¬ 
ing’ is simply the tr. of ni7'ip (‘voices’), and even 
where is rendered ‘voice* the verb oyi (‘to 
thunder’) in the context sometimes shows that 
thunder is meant (2 S 22'®, Job 37®* ® 40^ Ps 18'® 
29®; cf. the use of <pu)val in Rev 4® 8® 11'® 16'®). 
Pa 29 is throughout a sublime poetic descrip¬ 
tion of a thunderstorm and its effects, though the 
noun Din does not once occur in it, but only the 
often repeated phrase mn’-^’ip. The sequence of 
thunder after lightning is referred to in Job 37®, 
8 ir 32'®, and the general connexion of the two 
phenomena in Job 28®® 38®®. In Ps 104’ the creative 
voice of God which bade the waters go to their 
^)pointed place (Gn 1®) is identified with thunder. 
'Tliunder accompanied by hail is enumerated in 
Ex 9“®* as the seventh of the Plagues op Egypt 
( see vol. iii, p. 891). From Ps 77'® it would appear 
that it was a thundercloud which came between 
the Israelites and the Egyptians at the crossing of 


the Red Sea, and this is probably alluded to in 
Ps 81’. Thunder was one of the impressive pheno¬ 
mena amidst which the Law was given at Sinai 
(Ex 19'* 20 '®). A thunderstorm decided the issue 
of a battle betw*een Israel and the Philistines (1 S 
7'®, Sir 46'’), and another served to deeneii the im¬ 
pression made by Samuel’s warning to Israel when 
they desired a kmg (1 S 12 '’''®). This latter event 
was all the more significant because it occurred at 
a most unusual season,—that of wheat harvest. 

In Job 39'“® thunder is used figuratively for the 
noise of battle; and in Job &'® the difference 
between a whisper and thunder is used to illustrate 
the contrast between what man sees of God’s ways, 
and the reality of God’s power. In Sir 40** tlio 
floods of the unjust are said to go off in a noi.so 
like thunder; and in Mk 3'’ ‘ sons of thunder ’ is 
the interpretat ion of the title poavr}pyi^ given by 
Jesus to the sons of Zebedee (see Boanerges). In 
Is 29* thunder is among the metaphors describing 
the disasters impending on Ariel, and it appears in 
a similar connexion in Rev 8 ® 16'®. Like other 
convulsions of nature, it enters largely into the 
imagery of the Apocalypse (4® 11 '®). Voices like 
thunder are mentioned in 6 ' 14’ 19®, and in 10®* * 
actual thunders are conceived to have an articulate 
meaning. In view of this last fact, and of the 
close (JT association between thunder and the 
voice of God, it seems probable that the ‘ voice out 
of heaven ’ (Jn 12'-®' ®®) was a thunder-peal, as indeed 
mo.st of those present thought, and that its signi- 
licance was recognized and interpreted by Jesus 
alone. A similar construction may be put on the 
voices in the narratives of the Baptism and Trans¬ 
figuration of Jesus, and the whole subject is illus¬ 
trated by the Jewish doctrine of the S'lp'nj, which 
was always supposed to bo preceded by a thunder¬ 
clap (Barclay, Talmud, p. 16, note). 

The Greek word like Lat. fxdmen, de¬ 

notes thunder and lightning together. It is used 
in Wis 19'* of the punishment of the Egyptians at 
the Exodus (EV ‘ tliunders’), and in 2 Mac 10 *® of 
certain human missiles of destruction (AV ‘ light¬ 
nings,’ RV ‘thunderbolts’). Kepabyuxns is the 1^.\ 
tr. of ppj in Is 30*®, where all the phenomena of a 
thunderstorm occur in the context as metaphors 
for the disasters awaiting As^ria. AV renders 
pj ‘scattering,’ RV ‘blast,’ RVm ‘crash,’ De- 
litzsch ‘ cloud-burst.’ 

In Ps 78®® ‘thunderbolt’ is the tr. of (mg. 
‘hailstone’). For the meaning of this word see 
under OoAL, i, vol. i. p. 461^ In Job 39*® AV 
has ‘thunder’ as a mistranslation of (RV 
‘ quivering mane ’), James Patrick. 

THYATIRA {Ovdreipa) was an important and 
wealthy city in the northern part of Lydia, in a 
district which was in early times sometimes 
assigned to Mysia; and it was sometimes called 
‘the lost city of the Mysians,’* owing to the un¬ 
certainty about national boundaries in Asia Minor. 
In its situation in the open fertile valley of the 
Lycus, a stream that Hows south-west n’om the 
Mysian frontier to join the Hermus, it must have 
been a settlement (doubtless a large village beside 
a temple, after the Anatolian fashion) from the ear¬ 
liest time; and according to Pliny and Stephanus 
it was then called Pelopia Euippa Sciniramis ; but 
these seem to be mere epithets, and the name 
Thyateira is probably an old Lydian word, mean¬ 
ing ‘ the town or citadel of Thya ’: Teira occurs 
as a Lydian city name. But the importance of 
Thyatira b^an when it was refounded with a 
colony of Macedonians by Seleucus Nikator be¬ 
tween B.o. 301 and 28Lt Its history as a Greek 

* Steph. By*, a.v. So Iconium wm ‘ the last city of Phrygia.* 

t So Stephanus; but Sohuchhardt (Athen. Mitth. 1888, p. 111.) 
attributes the new foundation to a later date In the 8ra cent.. 
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city dates from that time; and it continued to be 
a nch and busy cominercial city throughout ancient 
times. The peacefulness and prosperity of its de¬ 
velopment afford little for the historian to record. 
Antiochus the Great lay encamped there for a time 
in B.c. 190, until ho was forced to retire on Mag¬ 
nesia ; and the decisive battle against the Romans 
under Scipio was fought between the two cities. 
Thyatira derived its importance strictly from the 
valley in which it was situated, and not from lying 
on a great trade route. Hence it was limited in 
its development by the restriction of its range, and 
it never became a metropolis or leading city of 
Asia, nor was it lionourea with the NeoKorate in 
the State cultus of tlie emperors. Ptolemy, indeed, 
styles it metropolis of Lydia (V. ii. 16); but the 
title never occurs in inscriptions or on coins, and is 
probably erroneously given. The epithets by which 
Thyatira sought to glorify itself are therefore 
lather vague in character, Xa/xirportiTT;, StcwjTjgordTT;, 
fieylarrfy etc. But in A.D. 215 Caracalla passed 
through the city, and issued an edict (which came 
before, and was probably addressed to the Koinon 
of Asia, and was of course carried into eflect by 
vote of the Koinon)^ ordering that it should be one 
of the seats of convrntus of the Province {iScjpiffffaTo 
r-j irarpldi rjixQiv r^v dyopay tCop dLKUJv). 

In regard to religion, Tliyatira also'rejoiced in 
the title ‘ the holy city of the TrpoTrdruyp deb^ "IlXtoy 
THOiot Tupt/n/afoy 'AirbWuyp' (just as Ephesus boasted 
itself the city of Artemis); and the inscriptions 
often mention the patron god. The coins often 
show the horscmaii-god Tyrimnos, with double¬ 
axe on shoulder (a figure common under various 
names in Lydian and Phrygian cities), and a god¬ 
dess of tlm Greek Artemis type, called Boreitene. 
But Boreitene is simply a surname of the god¬ 
dess who was worshipped along with the patron 
god, probably derivea from some locality in the 
territory of the city with which the goddess 
was specially as8ociate<l. The Boreitene Artemis 
was, undoubtedly, closely related to the Epliesiaii 
Artemis on the one hand, and to the East 
Lydian and Pontic Anaitis (Persian in origin, 
called Persiko on the coins of the neighbouring 
Hierociesareia) on the otlier. Apollo Tyrimnaios 
is known only from the inscriptions, which show' 
that there was a sacred temenos, with a propylmnmy 
containing doubtless a temple: games called 
Tyrimnaia, in honour of the god, are also men¬ 
tioned, Tlie jiriest of Apollo and the priestess of 
Artemis were husband and wdfe {Ball, Corrr.sp, 
IlelUn. xi. p. 478, No. 57), sliowing how intimate 
was the relation between the two deities in the 
Thyatiran cult. This deity was Ilp^iroXiy (with his 
temple in front of, not inside, the city) and Upo- 
TdTu}p (patron of the city, and ancestor of some 
leading family or families, doubtless priestly fami¬ 
lies, in it). Tyrimnos was evidently the ancient 
Lydian sun-goa,* identified witli the Greek Apollo 
Tythius. tinder the Roman empire the worship 
of Apollo Tyrimnaios was united with the cult of 
the emperors, as we see in the ceremony of the 
JSebasto - Tyrimntean festival (tt)s ^efiaardov Kal 
Tvptfip-ljov irapTjybpeiJs), The worship of Artemis 
and Apollo was conjoined with mysteries, which 
were under the direction of tlie priestess (CIG 
3607). 

Further, there was outside of the city {rrpb rrjs 
t6X€ws) a shrine of the Oriental (ChaUhean, or 
Persian, or Hebrew') Siliyl Saml)etlie, or Sambalhe, 
in the sacred precinct of the Chalda 3 an {xphs ry 

and regards Thyatira os a Solcucid garrison founded to resist 
the growing Tergamenian power. 

• We cannot adopt the view of Blakesley in Smith’s DB and 
others, that Tyrltnnas (as they wrongly call him) was a Mace¬ 
donian deity brought by the colonists from Ihcsir own country. 
They may have brought the name (Tyrimmas was a mythical 
Macedonian king), but not the religious institution. 


Xafipa6el(p ^p r(p XaXdalov irepi^bXip,* CIG 3509). It 
may be taken as certain that this shrine was a seat 
of soothsaying, and that a prophetess was the re¬ 
cipient of inspiration and uttered the oracles at 
the shrine. It is also highly [»roh.able that this 
foundation arose from an eclectic religious system, 
combining some Hebrew conceptions with pagan 
forms and customs. So much may be taken as 
generally admitted; but to this Schiirer {Die Pro- 
plictin Isabel in Thyatira'\) has added the, at first 
sight, attractive theory that the woman Jezebel 
oi Rev 2*^ was the prophetess at the shrine, w'ho 
perhaps played the part of the Sibyl herself, and 
whose character w'as perhaps not purely heathen 
but contained a mixture of Jewish elements. We 
cannot, however, consider this probable. While we 
must agree with Schiirer and many older scholars 
that ‘Jezebel’ here denotes a definite woman, the 
context seems to require a woman of great influ¬ 
ence within the Thyatiran Church (like Jezebel 
within the kingdom of Israel), in all probability 
an official, active, prominent in religious observ¬ 
ances, claiming to bo and accepted in the Church 
(d^ets) as one of those prophetesses who were so im¬ 
portant in the early Church, using her position to 
dis.seminate her own views, maintaining and teacli- 
ing the doctrine (against which the letter inveighs 
so bitterly) that it was possible to be a Christian 
and yet remain a member of ordinary pagan society 
and belong to the social clubs, which were so char¬ 
acteristic of pagan life, and fulfilled many useful 
purposes of a charitable or beneficial kind, but were 
(according to St. John and St. Paul alike) inextric¬ 
ably implicated in idolatrous observances, and con¬ 
ducive to luxury and sensual enjoymeiit.J The 
person who was condemned so strenuously by the 
author w'as not a pagan prophetess, but a danger 
w'itliin the Cliurcli, and the Church itself is cen¬ 
sured for treating her with allowiinee and resneet 
instead of casting her out with abhorrence, i et a 
time for repentance is granted even to her, before 
her punishment shall come upon her. 

The passage of Rev. places us amid the diflicultiea 
besettin^j the Thy.atiran Christians in the early 
period of the Church. The population of the city 
was divided into tradc-guiltfs, many of whi(;h are 
mentioned in inscriptions. To belong to the guild 
was a most important matter for every trades¬ 
man or artisan ; it aided his business, and brought 
him many advantages socially. Each guild W8i» 
a corporate body, possessing considerable powers, 
directed by elected officers, passing decrees in 
honour of Roman officials or other persons wha 
bad aided it, possessing property or revenues 
under its own direction, constructing works for 
the public; many of them, if not all, were benefit 
societies for mutual aid, and showed vigorous life, 
and were on the whole healthy and j)raiseworth3r 
associations. 

The objection to the guilds from the Christian 
point of view w'as twofold. In the first place, the 
iKind which held a guild together lay always in the 
common religion in which all united, and in the 
common sacrificial meal of which all partook ; the 
members ate and drank fellow'ship and brother¬ 
hood in virtue of the pagan deity whom they 
served. In the existing state of society it was 
impossible to dissociate membership of a guild 
from idolatry, and the idolatry was of a kind 
that by. its symbolism and its efficacy exerted 

* From a Bfnfrle reference it is Impossible to determine 
whether a Chala»an deity, or a Chaldwan who instituted and 
resrulated the cultus, Is meant. M. Oierc ((f« Rdnu Thyatir, 
pp. 28, 79) puts the shrine of the Sibyl near the Chaldfloan’a 
precinct; but the inscription defines the position of the ^rava 
as by Uie Sibyl's shrine In the Ohald»an's precinct. 

t In Theolog, Abhandl, Wnztdck&r gmoiam^j 1892, p. 89 ff, 

I On this see Btepotitor. Dec. 1900, p. 429 fl.; Feb. 1901, pk 
98 ff. 
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great influence on its adherents, making them 
members of a unity which was essentially non- 
Christian and anti-Christian. In the second place, 
the common banquets were celebrated amid cir¬ 
cumstances of revelry and enjoyment that were 
far from conducive to strict morality, as is evident 
from representations of the feasts m such clubs ; 
see Bulletin de Cort'csp, HelUn, 1900, p. 692 ff., and 
authorities there quoted. 

But, considering the many good characteristics 
in these guilds, it was a serious question whether 
the Christian converts were bound to cut them¬ 
selves off absolutely from them. In Rev 2^^' we 
see that the Question had not yet been decisively 
answered in the Thyatiran Church, but was still 
under discussion : one influential female member, 
who was generally believed to be inspired, taught 
that Christians might continue in their guilds and 
share in the duties and privileges thereof. On the 
other hand there was a section of that Church (Rev 
2^) which opposed the teaching of the prophetess 
in this respect; we should probably gather from 
the whole passage that this section was the minor¬ 
ity in the Church. This minority shares in the 
general condemnation of 2^® for suffering the woman 
Jezebel: they had not condemned her absolutely, 
but treated her teaching as mistaken in this one 
point, while otherwise regarding her as worthy of 
respect. The minority, however, is not threatened 
witli any further penalty, provided they continue 
to reject the teaching of the prophetess. Thus the 
letter to Thyatira reveals to us a very early stage 
in Christian history. The very first problems, 
which must have faced the Cfhristians in the 
/Egean cities, connected with their relation to 
the pagan society and institutions, are still un¬ 
settled. No final decision had yet been come to 
in Thyatira on tlie subject; and contrary opinions 
were maintained by members of the same com¬ 
munity. The decision had indeed been pronounced 
by St. Paul as regards Corinth,* but in somewhat 
veiled and general terms, and had not as yet 
become the current and definite principle of all 
the Churches. As regards date, it miglit appear 
that this points to an earlier period than the reign 
of Domitian, and favours the earlier date for Rev. 
which many scholars have advocated ; but a single 
detail is not conclusive, and exceptional circum¬ 
stances must be admitted as possible in outlying 
communities like Thyatira and Pergamum (Rev 
2^^). In Ephesus, the administrative centre of the 
Asian Churches, tlie decision of the Church was 
already fixed (Rev 2®). Here it is implied that the 
error of the prophetess had already been denounced, 

‘ and I gave her time that she should repent* (2*^). 
It is only after that previous formal warning that 
her punishment is now denounced as immediate; 
her followers have still an opportunity of escaping 
the punishment, if they repent, but otherwise it 
will alFect them and her together. 

The punishment denounced b illustrated by the 
nature of such guild-feasts, as shown in ancient 
reliefs. The members and worshippers reclined on 
couches at the banquet; and it is probable tliat the 
K\lvrj of Rev 2-2 should be understood, not as a bed 
(AV and RV), but as a couch : ‘ I set her on a couch, 
and her associates alongside of her (no longer for 
the revelry of their idolatrous celebrations, but) 
for tribulation* (see Expo^itor^ Feb. 1901, p. 99ff.). 

Apart from this serious fault, the Church of 
Thyatira is praised highly for its energetic and 
truly Christian conduct, and for its steady progress: 
' t^ last works are more than the first. 

Ilie guild of coppersmiths (xoXifctf) seems to have 
been influential in Thyatira (see inscription in 
Bull, Corr, Hell, x. p. 407, belonging to tne early 
imperial times). The type on coins, Hephaistos 


forjring a helmet, probably refers to the bronze 
trade; and perliaps the enigmatic allusion to the 
unknown would be understood, if 

more could be learned about the Thyatiran bronze 
or copper work. Mr. Blakesley has suggested that 
the description of the Son of God, whose feet were 
like chalcolibanos (Rev 2*®), may have been sug¬ 
gested by the way in which the tutelary deity of 
the city was represented in Thyatira. 

The guild of (Wers is mentioned in several in¬ 
scriptions. M. Ulerc’s view, that the dyeing in 
Thyatira was performed in ancient times with 
madder-root, r?^oia(aa in themediojval and modern 
trade), not with the juice of the shell-fish (as in 
Tyre and Laconia), nor with the worm Coccus ilicis 
(k6kkos), may be regarded as practically certain ; 
and in that case the purple stuff’s which the 
Thyatiran Lydia sold in Philippi (Ac 16^^) were 
dyed with what is, in modern times, called * Turkey 
red* (as the purple i>roper, the scarlet of the 
coccus, and the red of ruhut seem to have been all 
included under the generic title purple). 

Thyatira lay close to the road connecting Per¬ 
gamum with Sardis, and hence is placed between 
the two in the list of the Seven Churches of Asia 
(Rev P^). No evidence remains as to how and 
when Christianity reached the city, except that, if 
we press the words of Ac 19^^ the new religion 
was preached there by some of St. Paul’s coadjutors 
and helpers during his first residence in Ephesus. 

The modern town of Ak-llissar occupies tJie site, 
approximately, of the ancient Thyatira. It is a 
busy commercial town, possessing a railway station 
ami a considerable industry in carpet-making, etc. 
The population is about 20,090, of whom 7000 are 
Christians. 

Literaturk.— CIcrc, dA rebus Thyatirenorum, Paris, 1898; 
Stosch, A ntiquUattun Thyatirenanon hibriduo, Zwollas, 1768; 
Zaka, roiv T»jf tokuMi Atlieiis, 19f)0(tr. from OU*r<5, 

with Bomo odditioiiH and corpus ot Tiiyatiran inscriptions); 
Imboof-BIumer in Revue Suisse JSumism. vii. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

THYINE WOOD (^i5W 66 Xvop, lignum thyinum), 
—The product of Thuja articulata, Desf., a tree 
of the order Conifercc, growing in the Atlas. Tt 
is of the same genus as the lignum vitm, and was 
specially valued by the Greeks and Romans for 
tables. It formed part of the precious merchandise 
of Babylon [Rome] (Rev 18*^ AVm ‘ sweet wood ’). 
It is dark brown, very hard and durable, and 
withal fragrant. G. E. Tost. 

TIBERIAS {Ti^epidf) is unlike most cities in 
Palestine in that we have a definite account of its 
origin, and can fix pretty accurately the date when 
it was built. Herod Antipas, the ruler of Galilee, 
was its founder, and it was named in honour of 
the emperor Tiberius. In the very beginning of 
his reign Antipas had already honoured Julia the 
mother of Tiberius, by rebuilding Betharamatha 
or Betharamptha (the Beth-haram of Jos IS^^), and 
calling it Julias or Livias. This was on the Shittim 
Plain east of Jericho. At a later period, some 
time between A.D. 20 and A.D. 30, Tiberias was 
built on the west shore of the Sea of Galilee. We 
are able to fix its site, because Josephus {Ant, xviii. 
ii. 3) says that there were warm batlis at no great 
distance from it in a place called Emmaus (the 
Hammath of Jos 19“). 

To secure sufficient room for the new city, an old 
cemetery had to bo removed ; ami this fact, on 
account of the law of defilement by dead bodies, 
created a prejudice against it in the minds of the 
stricter Jews, which took a long time to overcome. 
Hammath was an ancient fortified town, and, as 
was customary, the dead were buried without the 
walls. These graves may have been a part of the 
cemetery of that old city, since the site of Antipas* 
new city was nearly a mile to the north of it. It 
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ifi a curious liistorical fact that, while at the 
beginning the Jews thought Tiberias uncleani so 
tliat they could hardly bo forced to settle there, at 
last in the course of time they chose it as one of 
their sacred cities (see below). 

People from various quarters helped to make up 
the first inhabitants of Tiberias. Some forei^ers 
came, some poor people were compelled to m^e it 
their residence, and many persons who were * not 
quite freemen* were brought thither and given 
certain privileges in the way of houses and lands. 
Some of those who settled there, however, are 
described as persons of wealth and position. The 
place grew rapidly, gates, colonnades, and marble 
statues made the streets attractive. Soon Tiberias 
could boast of ‘ the finest synagogue in Galilee,* a 
device of Herod to conciliate the Jews. Prom all 
accounts at our command, the city, touching the 
water of the lake, must have been beautiful, and 
its social and political importance were assured 
when Antipas removed thither from Sepphoris, till 
then the capital of Galilee, the seat of nis govern¬ 
ment. His palace w^as a building of elegance, with 
costly furnisninga, and in it was a large amount of 
the royal treasure (Jos. Life^ xii. 13). 

'Fbe Gr. character of the town may be the reason 
why, although Christ was so tlioroughly identi¬ 
fied for long with the Sea of Galilee, there is no 
evidence that Ho ever visited 'I'iberias, the new 
capital of tlie civil ruler to whom He was subject. 
The NT lias little to say about this city ; once the 
fact is mentioned that * boats came from Tiberias* 
near to the spot whore the Feeding of the Five 
I’liousand took place (Jn 6*^); further than this 
the Gospels are silent. 

At the time of the war with Home, A.D. 66-70, 
Tiberias w'as one of the chief cities of Galilee. It 
had a council of 600 members. Its citizens were 
loyal to tlie national cause. When Gains wanted to 
set up his statue in tbo temple at Jerusalem these 
jioople made such a desperate resistance, showing 
that they were rcatly to die rather than have their 
law's transgressed {Ant. XVIII. viii. 3), that the fool¬ 
ish project was at last abandoned. Tlie strength 
of the place is show n by the fact that Vespasian led 
against it three legions before its inhabitants would 
^en their gates to bim. Another change awaited 
Tiberias, tliis time one of humiliation, Ariien Herod 
Agrippa li. degradetl it from being the chief city, 
and restored that honour to Sepphoris, whore he 
kept the public arcliives and had stored a magazine 
of arms. 

If in this w'ay Tiberias lost political prestige, it 
gained in anotlier direction, for after the destruction 
of Jerusalem it became tlie chief centre of Jewish 
schools and learning, so that it has a large place 
in the history of I’alcstine, and indeed of the 
world, while its rival Sepplmris is practically for¬ 
gotten. At one time during this flourishing period 
its synagogues numbered no fewer than thirteen. 
Here the Mishna and the Palestinian Talmud were 
compiled and published, c. A.D. 220 and A.D. 420 
respectively. The beautiful situation of the city, 
some of the noted scholars wdio either lived or were 
buried there, the hot springs wliich helped to make 
the place famous, and the earthquakes from which 
it has occasionally suflered, have been mentioned 
under (iAl.lLKK, and Galilek (ISea of). 

The founder of this city is remembered as the 
murderer of John the Baptist, and as being present 
in Jerusalem at the passover when Jesus was 
arresteii and put to death (Lk 23^). What was 
once attrnctive is now' a place of filth and misery. 
On the shore S. of the town are some interesting 
ruins, which, could they he properly excavated, 
might reveal remains and possibly treasures of this 
royal city of Herod Antipas. Tabartveh (the 
modern name of the towm) has a population of 


6CK)0 or 6000 souls, made up of a few Christiant, 
some Mohammedans, and a large number of Jews. 
It has a Protestant mission with a school and a 
resident physician. 

Litbratcrb.—S chiirer, HJP ii. I, 143 ff.; O. A. Smith, 
HGIJL 44711. ; Neubauer, G^^oa. du TaXm. 208 ff.; Qraetz, Gt%ch. 
d. Juden. iv. 473 ; Reland, Pal. il. 1040 ; Robinson, DRP ill. 
342ff.; Ritter, Erdhunde, xv. 315ff. ; Baedeker-Socim Pat. 
382ff.; Gu6rin, Galildet 1. 260 ff.; Merrill, of Jordan^ 

125 f.; de Saulcy, Journey in Bible Lande, ii. 394 f.; Stanley, 
StTiai and Pal. 308 ff. SeLAH MeRRILL. 

TIBERIAS, SEA OF (Jn 2P). —See Galileb 
(Sea of). 

TIBERIUS {Htpipioi ).—The second Homan em¬ 
peror, A.D. 14-37. The former is the date of 
Tiberius’ acces.sion on the death of Augustus. 
But there is good reason to suppose that St. Luke 
(3*) in his reference to the 16th year of the reign 
of Tiberius Cajsar, as the beginning of John the 
Baptist’s ministry, is reckoning from tlie date of 
Tiberius’ association with Augustus in the empire 
some two years before the death of the latter. 
For the argument see art. Chronology op NT 
in vol. i. p. 405 f. The exact year of Tiberius* 
adoption by his stepfather in the government 
is not known. Momiihsen puts it A.D. 11, other 
authorities A.D. 13. Perhaps the use of the word 
ijyefjLovla (AV and HV * reign^) implies that Tiberius 
was only acting as regent before the death of 
Augustus. From the evidence of coins struck at 
this date it is shown that it was customary to 
regard Tiberius’ reign as beginning A.D. 12 or 
A.u.c, 765. This reign spread over the most 
momentous period in Christian chronology. In it 
occurred our Lord’s ministry and deatli (A.D. 29); 
the Resurrection ; the pouring out of the Holy 
Ghost; the martyrdom of St. Stephen, and the 
general persecution that immediately followed. 
All allusions to Ciesar during our Lord’s life, e.g. 
in the case of the tribute money and the taunt 
levelled against Pilate, ‘Thou art not Cresar’s 
friend,* refer to Tiberius. 'I'lie last years of his 
reign w itnessed the conversion of St. Paul and the 
beginning of his preaching. 

Tiberius at his accession retained Valerius Gratus 
as procurator of Jud.TPa, in order to lessen the fre- 
q^uent changes, and thus diminish the extortion in 
the provinces. Each new governor, expecting only 
a short lease of pow'er, exacted as much as possible 
in the shortest time. Gratus deposed Annas and 
made his sou Eleazar, and afterwards Caiaphas, hia 
son-in-law, high priest. Pontius Pilate, the suc- 
ce.s.sor of Gratus, was also appointed by Tiberius, 
and w’as the nominee of Sejanua, the emperor’s un¬ 
principled favourite. 

The name "Tiberias, given to the city and lake, 
was intended by Herod Antipas as a compliment 
to the reigning emperor. See art. Tiberias. 

C. H. Prichard. 

TIBHATH (nn^p ‘extensive,’ ‘level’; B Mera- 
A Man; Thcbath). —A city of Hadarezer, 
king of Zobah, from which David took much 
brass (1 Ch 18^). In 2 S 8® the name of the town is 
Botah.but the original reading w as probably Tebah, 
as in the Syriac version, and as a tribal name in Gii 
22^**. The site of Tibhath is unknown, but it was 
possibly on the eastern slopes of Anti-Lebanon, 
between which range and the Euphrates Aram- 
zobah is supposed to have been situated. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TIBNl ('j^n ; B Oa/xpcl, A Oafxvl, Luc. 0a/3€vvel).-— 
After the seven days* reign of ZiMRl had ended in 
his death in the flames of his palace, Tibni disputed 
the throne for four years (compare 1 K with 
v.“) with Omri, whose sway was acknowledged 
only after the death of Tibni and his brother 
Joram. Our knowledge of Joram we owe to the 
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LXX, whose addition (in 1 K 16^) Kal ’IwpA/t 6 
d5e\<p6i avToO ry Kaipt^ iKcivip no doubt preserves 
an original N'nn nv 3 vnw Dnn which has dropped out 
of the Ueb. text. 

TIDAL A 0 aX 7 d, 0 aX 7 <lX, Luc. QapydX; 

Thadal),—Kmg of GoiIM, who, along with Arioch 
of Ellasar and Amraphel of Shinar, followed his 
suzerain, Chedorlaomer of Elam, in his campaigns 
in Palestine (Gn 14^-®). Ilis name has recently 
been found* by Mr. Pinches in a cuneiform tablet 
{iSp, iii. 2 . 13) under the form of Tudghula in con¬ 
nexion with Eri-Aku of Larsa, Khammu[rabi] of 
Babylon, and Kudur-Laghghamar of Elam. Tud- 
ghufa is here called the son of Gazza[ni]. In 
anotlier tablet relating to the same historical 
events we read: ‘Who is Kudiir - Laglmhamar, 
the worker of evil ? He has assembled the Umman 
Manda, he has laid waste the neonle of Bel (i,e. 
the Babylonians), and [has marcnecl] at their side.* 
The Umman Manda, or ‘Barbarian Hordes,* were 
the mountaineers who lived to the north of Elam, 
and the name given to them is the Bab. equivalent 
of the lieb. Goiiin. It seems probable, therefore, 
that Tudghula or Tid al came Ironi the mountains 
N.E. of Babylonia. A. H. Sayce. 

TIGLATH - PILESER : B *A\yad<f>€\- 

\dcrapf, 0aXyaOipeWdcrapf 0 aX 7 aX 0 eXXd(ra/), A ’A 7 Xa^- 
ipaWdaapf Luc. 0 €y\a(l)a\d(Tap ; Assyr. Titkiilti-Pal- 
Esarra, ‘ (my) trust is (Ninip) the son of K-Sarra,* 
ft-Sarra signifying ‘the House of Hosts.’ The 
Heb. spelling of the first part of the name is 
peculiar, but precisely the same spelling is found 
in the Aram, inscriptions of Zinjerli, which are 
contemporaneous with the reign of Tiglath-pileser. 
In 1 Ch 5”* and 2 Ch 28*’® we find the corrupt 
form Tilgath-pilneser ; B OaXya^avdcrap^ 

idayva(papid(Tapf 0aXya<p€\\d5ap; A Oa.y\aJd(f)aXpdaap ; 
Luc. (d€y\a0^a\d(Tap]). 

The Tiglath-pileser of OT is Tiglath-jnleser in. 
of the native monuments, whose original name 
was Piilu (the Pul of 2 K 15'®). He usurped the 
Assyr. crown, the 13th day of lyyar, b.c. 745, after 
the fall of the older Assyr. dynasty, and assumed 
tlie name of Tiglath-pileser from tnat of a famous 
Assyr. king and conqueror who had reigned four 
centuries previously. In Babylonia, however, he 
continued to be known by his original name Pulu. 

Tiglath-pileser III., the founder of the second 
Assyr. empire, was a man of great ability, both 
military and administrative. He introduced a 
new system of policy, the object of which was to 
weld the whole of W. Asia into a single empire, 
bound together by a bureaucratic organization. 
It was the first experiment in political centraliza¬ 
tion. He also established a standing army, which 
he made, by careful training and equipment, an 
irresistible engine of war. And it wa.s he who 
first devised the system of satrapies and finance 
which prevailed in the Persian emiiire of later days. 

Immediately after his accession ho marched into 
Babylonia, where ho subdued the Aramaean tribes 
and unitea the northern portion of the country to 
Assyria. In RC. 744 he chastised the wild tribes 
on the eastern frontiers of his kingdom, penetrating 
into the remotest parts of Media. Next he had to 
defend himself against Sarduris II. of Ararat and 
his allies from Asia Minor. These he defeated in 
a nitched battle, capturing no fewer than 72,950 
widiers of the enemy as well as the city of Arpad 
in N. Syria. Here he received tribute from 
various princes, including Rezin of Damascus 
and Hiram of Tyre. Arnad, however, revolted 
immediately afterwards, in B.C. 742, accordingly, 


. 742, accordingly, 


he began the siege of it; but it did not fall till 
B.c. 740. In B.c. 739 the Assyrians came into 
conflict with Azariah of Judah (not Yadi in N. 
Syria, as has recently been suggested; but see art. 
UzziAH, and Assyria, vol. i. p. 185’‘), whose allies 
from Hamath were overthrown, and the 19 dis 
tricts of Hamath placed under Assyr. governors. 
Meanwhile the Assyr. generals had suppressed u 
revolt among the Arammau tribes in Babylonia. 
Transportations of the conquered jpopulations now 
took place on a large scale. This was the be¬ 
ginning of a policy 'which 'W'as afterw'ards more 
fully developed by the Assyr. and Bab. kings. 
Tribute was again brought to Tiglath-pileser by 
the kin^s of Asia Minor, Syria, and Palestine, 
among tliem being Menahem of Samaria (2 K 15'®). 

In B.c. 737 there was another campaign in the 
east, the Medes and other neighbouring tribes 
being overrun, and in 736 war again broke out 
with Ararat. In B.c. 735 Ararat itself was in¬ 
vaded, and, though the capital Dhu.spas (now Van) 
resisted capture, the country round it was ravaged 
to the extent of 450 miles. Next year (B.C. 734) 
Tiglath-pileser was summoned to the help of Ahaz 
of Judah, called Jehoahaz in the cuneiform texts, 
who had been attacked by Pekah of Israel and 
Rezin of Damascus. Rezin was defeated in a 
decisive battle, and fled to his capital, which was 
thereupon clo>sely invested by the Assyrian.s. 
With another portion of his army T. now ravaged 
16 distriets of Syria, captured Samahla (the 
modern Zinjerli), and descended on the kingdom 
of Samaria. Gilead and Abel-[Both-Maacah] were 
annexed to Assyria (2 K 15^); tribute was received 
from Ammon and Moab; the Philistine cities, 
Ekron, Asbdod, and Ashkolon, were conquered, and 
Gaza was plundered. Edom was also compelled to 
submit as well as Sam si, q^ueen of the Arabs of 
Saba or Sheba. Various cities of N. Arabia, in¬ 
cluding Tema (now Tcirrut), were taken at the same 
time. In B.c. 732 Damascus fell at last, Rezin 
was put to death, and an Assyr. satrap appointed 
in his place. After the capture of Damascus, T. 
held a court there, which was attended by the 
subject princes, Kustaspi of ComagfinO, Urikki 
of tCud, Sibittiljaal of Gobal, Enitd of Hamath, 
Panammfi of Samahla, Tarkhu-lara of Gurguni, 
Suluval of Milid (Alalrttif/ch), Uas-survi of Tubal, 
Uskhitti of Tuna, Urpalla of Tukhana, Tu- 
khammu of Istunda, Matan-baal of Arvad, Sanibu 
of Ammon, Solomon (Salamanu) of Moab, Metintiof 
A.shkclon, Jehoahaz (Yahu-khazi) of Judah, ^aus- 
malaka of Edom, and Khanun (Ilanno) of Gaza. 
It was while ho was at Damascus that Ahaz saw 
the altar of which he sent the pattern to Jerusalem 
(2 K 16'®”^'). Soon afterwards Uas-survi of Tubal 
revolted : for this the people wore lined, and a new 
king established over tliem. Metenna of Tyre was 
also forced to become tributary to Assyria, and to 
pay 150 talents of gold to the Assyrian exchequer. 

About B.C. 730 (or perhaps 733) Pekah of 
Samaria was murdered by Hoshea, whom T. 
claims to have appointed to the throne. In B.C. 
731 the Assyr. king marched into Babylonia, and 
received an embassy from Merodach-baladan, the 
Kaldft. j)rince who ruled in the marshes at the 
mouths of the Tigris and Euphrates. But it was 
not until B.C. 728 that he succeeded in occupying 
BaWlon and receiving the crown from the hands 
of Bel, thereby making his title to the throne 
legitimate, ana becoming king of Western Asia 
de jure. In the following year, B.c. 727, in the 
early part of the month Tebet, lie died. He hod 
built two palaces—one at Nineveh, the other at 
Calah (now NinirM). A. H. Sayce. 


* Kin^, LetUra of Hammurabi, i. (1898) p. liii, and Ball, rrmPTB WirkTiTrirvt 

Light from Ui$ Ba8t,p, 70, however, question these Identlflca- llgrifi 11868 

tions. a little south of Lake (;roljik, and nows aontb- 
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ward to Diarbekr. After passing Diarbekr, it 
receives the eastern Tigris (which rises in the 
Niphatea mountains) at Osman Kieui. Then it 
flows through narrow gorges into the plateau of 
Mesopotamia, where it receives from the east the 
Greater and Lesser Zab, the Adhem or Radanu, 
and the J)ijaleh or Tornadotiis. On the E. bank, 
opposite Mnsul, were Nineveh and Calah, a little 
N, of the junction of the Ti^is and (Greater Zab; 
and on the W. ])ank, N. of the Lesser Zab, was 
Assur (now Kalah Sherghat), the primitive capital 
of Assyria. The Tigris is about 1150 miles in 
length, and rises rapidly in March and April owing 
to the inciting of the snows, falling again after the 
middle of May. A. II. Sayck. 

TIKVAH (n)pn).—1. The father-in-law of Huldah 
the prophetess, 2 K 22^“* (B OfKKova^^ A Ockkov^, 
Iaic. OeKovi)f called in 2 Ch 34^^ Tokhath {J^SrS 
nnpn, KHh, nnpin ; 11 KaOovdXf A OaKovdO^ Luc. Ge/cw^). 
2. The father of Jahzkiah, a contemporary of 
Ezra, Ezr 10^® (B ’B\K€id, A Gckou^), called in 1 Es 9'^ 
Thooanus. 

TILE, TILING K^pa/no ^).— In Ezk 4' ‘tile* 

is the rendering of np'p, \vlncl» is elsewliero tr. 

‘ brick ’ (LXX ttMi Oos), See Brick. 

In Lk 5^®, in tlic acicount of the healing of the para¬ 
lytic at Capcriianin, tlie sufferer is said to have neen 
let down did. tCjv Kfodfxtav (AV * tliroiigh the tiling,* 
RV ‘ tlnoiigh the tiles*). The parallel passage (Mk 
2‘) is more detailed in its expressions {dTreariyaffav 
ri}u ar^yr/v , . . xal i^opu^ayret), and a dilliculty has 
been felt in reconciling these with Luke’s phrase. 
1’he roofs of Oriental houses are usually formed by 
laying tree trunks with the branches and twigs from 
wall to wall. Above these is a layer of earth about 
a foot thick, and over this is spread a paste of clay 
and straw, which hardens in tlie sun and renders 
the roof impervious to rain. This upper layer 
nce<Is to be renewed at the beginning of tlio winter 
season (Now'ack, Neb. Arch. i. 14t); llenzinger, Heb. 
Arch. 116). Mark’s account seems to suggest the 
breaking-up of such a roof as this, while Luke’s 
expression does not, and various explanations of 
the latter have been attempted. The idea of a 
door or trap in the roof does not lit either narra¬ 
tive, It has been suggested that did rwv Kepdpuav 
is to be understood in the general sense of ‘through 
the roof, ’ though, if taken I itcrally, the words woidd 
be more applicable to (Ireek an<l Roman hou.se.s 
than to those of Palestine, Another explanation 
is tliat the court of the house was partly roofed 
over but had an opening above the centre, which 
was covered in wet weather bv tiles, which could 
be easily removed (.so Godet, following Delitzsch, 
Ein Tag in Capernaum^ 44-46). The best view, 
liovvever, is that of Tristram {Eastern Customs in 
Bible LandSf 34, 35), who states that ordinary 
Galilman houses of the present day liave a court 
separated from the street by a wall on one side, 
while on the other three si<les it is surrounded l)y 
apattnients opening into it. The roofs of these 
apartments are always of earth and lime, firmly 
pressed dow'ii and wdiitewashed. The roof may be 
supported by pillars on the side next the court, 
from which the rooms may he separated only by 
movable curtains. From the roof proper, however, 
eaves stretch over the court for six feet or more. 
These are supported on light rafters, and are covered 
witli matting or with shingles (w ooden tiles) lightly 
tacked together. The principal apartment i.s on 
the side ot the court away from the street. In the 
case before us both this and the court itself w’ould 
be full of people, and Jesus, in order to be heard by 
all, would be standing at the outer margin of the 
1 oom. Aocess could oe gained to the roof by an 
outside stairway, and if the covering of the eaves 


were removed, as it could easily be, the paialytio 
could be let down from the edge of the roof proper 
to the very spot where Jesus was. The expressions 
in Mark, though smplicable to the breaking through 
of an earthen roof, describe this proceeding equally 
well. James Patrick. 

TILGATH-PILNESER.— See Tiglatii-pileser. 

TILON {JferS KHh. pVin; B 'Iviljv, A GtXc;^, 
Luo. QuiXcL/x ).—A son of Shimon, 1 Ch 4^®. 

TIMJEUS, only Mk 10^.—Father of the blind 
beggar Bautim^.US (vol. i. p. 248). If the name be 
Greek, it mu.st be written Tlpiaios, and thus WH 
write even the second name Baprlf^ios ; if it be 
Semitic, like most names in -aios in the NT, it 
must be Tt/uafos, like Za/exatos, BapOoXofxaioSf etc. 
Both siippo.sitions have their difficulties. Again, 
‘the son of Timrous* {vlbs Tifialov) seems a mere 
translation of Baprifiaioi, Ecclesiastical tradition 
gives to the name the meaning ‘ blind ’ (see 
unomastica sacra^ ed. Lagarde, 176, 35, Baprificuos 
vlds TVipXds ; 06, 10 (Jerome) : Barsetnia lilius 
ctecus, quod et ipsum quidam corrupte Barti- 
imeum legunt).* «;po means ‘ blind ’ ; hut how 
arc we to get from sHne to tunait Jastrow {Dic¬ 
tionary, p. 532; similarly, Krauss, Lehnwbrter) 
mentions from ^oh. rabba to Ec 9"^ 'n nna S 

'D'B, but Yalk. Koh. 979 has only and with 

Dalman, Aramdisch - neuhebrdisches Worterbuch, 
p. 162, we must perhaps read = Simeon. The 
Thesaurus Syriacus (486, 1462) mentions a place 
'O't? n'3. The Syriac Versions, including the Arabic 
Tatian, Syrus Sinaiticus, and the Palestinian Syriac 
(Land, Anecdota Syrinca, iv. 141), read Timai bar 
Timai, the Egyptian Catenas as published by 
Lagarde (1886, p. 101), BAPTIMENOC lIcoHPI 
NTIMENOC. Origen connected the name wdth 
Tifx'i) (6 rT)% Tifxrjs iiribifvfjios ); Strauss thought of 
iweTlpuav in v."; others of /s/kdd ‘ unclean ’ ; Neu- 
hauer {Studia Biblica, i. 57) would spell it Kip'n, 
against the general rule that t = c 5. 'I'he ety¬ 
mology is still obscure, and so is the relation of 
the account of Mark to that of Luke and Matthew, 
See Schmiodel, Eno. Bibl. i. 489-491 ; Nestle, Mar- 
qinalien, 1893, pp. 83-92; art. BautimA':us in vol. 
1. p. ‘248. Ed. Nestle. 

TIMBREL.— See Tabret. 

TIME.—i. Eras.— The Bible oilers insufficient 
data for confident generalizations regarding the 
methods employed at various periods for measur¬ 
ing and indicating the passage of time. We 
should naturally expect considerable changes in 
these methods as tne Israelites passed tlirough 
various phases of civilization and modes of living. 
Tlie literary records, how^ever, do not completely 
reflect all tliese modified conditions, and just as 
Josephus translates the current Jewish dates of 
his age into their Macedonian equivalents, so 
earlier writers would probably date past events in 
accordance wdth their own rather than with the 
ancient systems of the calendar. Until the 2nd 
cent. B.c. we know of no fixed era from whicli 
events were dated by the Israelites. The books of 
the Maccabees show us the Seleucidcan era (be¬ 
ginning B.C. 312) in full force. This era {minyan 
Yevanim ‘numbering of the Greeks,’ or minvan 
shetaroth * numbering of documents’) was the first 
to be adopted and the last to be rejected by the 
Jews ; it survived among the Egyptian Jews till 
the 16th cent. A.D. The ordinary Seleucid era 
began with the autumn of the year B.o. 312; but 
Schttrer {HJP i. i. p. 37) maintains that the 

* On the Syriac lexicofinraphen (Bar Ali, Bar Bablul) see 
Nestle, Marginalien, p. 87. 
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authors of the books of the Maccabees reckon the 
year from the spring season, though later Jews 
counted from the autumn (Tishri). Wellhaiisen 
rejects Schiirer’s theory {IJG^ 258). Several of 
the Hellenistic cities founded along the scacoast 
of Judsea and in the north had eras of their own 
in the Greek period (after Alexander the Great), 
but the only exact Je^vi8h parallel is found in the 
time of Simon the Maccaoee (143-2 B.C.). ‘ In 

the hundred and seventieth year (of the Seleuci- 
dean era) was the yoke of the heathen taken away 
from Israel. And the people began to write in 
their instruments and contracts, “ In the first year 
of Simon the great high priest and captain and 
leader of the Jews” ’ (1 Mao 13^^). No documents 
so dated are extant, but it has been doubtfully 
conjectured [but see art. Money in vol. iii. p. 
42411'.] tliat some silver coins bearing the year 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, and 5, and the inscription 
n«np, etc,, refer to this era. That the era of Simon 
was of short duration is certain; even in I Mac, 
(14^) it is only employed side by side with the 
more permanently used Selucidean epoch. 

The prevalent method of dating events both in 
OT and NT is by regnal years of monarchs, or by 
synchronism with other events [see CHRONOLOavj. 
Tlie Exodus from Eg>’pt was sometimes taken as 
an era(l K 6*, cf. Ex 19', Nu 33**); and Ezekiel 
(1') perhaps turns the reformation of Josiafi (B.C. 
62^1) to this purpose. It is unlikely that the 
‘ thirtieth year ’ refers to Ezekiel’s own age [but 
see Buddein Expos. Times, Oct. 1900, p. 3911'., and 
Aug. 1901, p. 5^f.], though the patriarchal dates 
are often collated with the ages of various char¬ 
acters. At the beginning of the Christian era, 
the Jews were compelled to adopt the year of the 
Roman emperors as their norm (Graetz, History 
o/* the Jews, Eng. tr. ii. 134). The erection of 
Solomon’s temple (1 K 9'*^), the commencement of 
the Egyptian entanglement (Gn 15'^), the Baby¬ 
lonian Exile (Ezk 40'), and such natural 

phenomena as a remarkable earthquake (‘two 
years before the earthquake,* Am 1'), were also in 
a minor degree used as eras. Soon after the time 
of Christ, tlie Jews must have devised a method of 
counting by anno mundi, for the Talmud assumes 
that something like 4000 years separated the 
destruction of the temple from the Creation. The 
dating by A.M. first occurs in the Seder Hadoroth, 
a work attributed to Jose ben Chalafta. The 
Jewish system diil'ers from the Dionysian era (6th 
cent. A.D.), and, while Ussher dates the Christian 
era as 4004 A.M., the current Jewish numbering 
assigns the year 3700 A,m. to the beginning of that 
era. Thus the Jewish year beginning September 
1901 is 5662 A.M, Jews in later times occasionally 
used the Mohammedan era, and dated from the 
Hegira. There is no indication whatever that the 
Jews ever turned the jubilee period to calendar use 
in the same manner in which the Olympiads were 
employed. They may, however, have made use of 
the idea of the aor or ‘generation.* 
ii. The Year. —In the main, the Jewish year 
was lunar, with corrections designed to bring 
about a more or less exact correspondence with 
the solar seasons. It seems to have been the view 
of the writer of the first report of the Flood (P) 
that the oldest Hebrew year was a pure lunar 
year, containing 12 lunar months and 354 days. 
In Gn 7" (cf. 8'^) the Flood is said to have lasted 
from the 17th of the 2nd month in one year to the 
27th of the 2nd month in the next year, or 1 year 
and 11 days. This reckoning, as Benzinger sug¬ 
gests {Heh, Arch, p. 198), arose through the trans¬ 
lation of a solar year into its lunar equivalent. 
The actual duration of the Flood was in the 
general Semitic tradition a year, meaning a solar 
year of 365 days. ‘ In the presupposition that the 


oldest ages had a pure moon year, P, when dating 
the Flood, uses such a year as the basis, ami shows 
his archieological knowledge and his preten<led 
historical exactitude by not giving the round 
figure a year, but he gives the right total in an 
inferential manner.’ It may, however, well be 
that we have here a genuine tradition of an 
ancient pure lunar year; moreover, even when 
solar corrections were made, some Jewish yeais 
were more or less purely lunar. From another 
factor in the Flood narrative, the 150 days, wliich 
amounted to 5 months, a year of 12 x 30 = 360 days 
has been inferred (Schwarz, Dcr Judische Kalender, 
p. 7). So much is certain, that in the historical 
time the Hebrew year was solar, though the 
months were lunar. The Calendar must have 
been roughly congruous with the cycle of natural 
life. The old Arabs had a sun-year of 365 days 
before Mohammed converted it into the pure lunar 
year of 354 days, which still prevails. 

The fact that solar considerations must early 
have attected the Hebrew Calendar is obvious from 
the cycle of feasts which on the one hand fell in 
definitely fixed lunar months, and on the otlier 
hand coincided with equally definite seasons of the 
solar year. In the pure lunar year, Passover would, 
in a period of about 34 years, make the round of 
all tlie four seasons (Schwarz, p. 9). This was 
an impossibility in the Jewish Calendar. How 
the correction was efiected we have no means of 
discovering. Tlie lunar character of the Calendar 
must have prevented the intercalation of an odd 
10 or 11 days annually (as Lewisohn suggests, 
Gesch, und Si/st, d. K, p. 6), yet we are nowlnue 
told of an intercalary month, unless the law as to 
the deferred Passover (Nu 9*^) be held to be some 
indication of it. The Talmud {Sanhed. 12 a) 
proves the biblical knowledge of the intercalary 
month from 1 K 4’, but the argument is inellective. 
On the other hand, 1 Ch 27, wJiere arrangements 
for the succession of royal ofiicers are only made for 
12 months, cannot be held to prove the total 
ignorance of intercalation of a thirteenth month. 
The knowledge of this method was very ancient in 
Babylon, an intercalated Elul being older than 
the intercalated Adar. The latter, oeing sacred 
to Ashur, must have been the work of astronomers 
standing under Assyrian authority (Jastrow, Eel. 
of Babylonia and Assyria, p. 463), 

The Babylonian year seems to have consisted 
of 12 lunar months of 30 days each, intercalary 
months being added Iw the priests when necessary 
(W. Muss-Arnolt, ‘The Names of the Assyro- 
Babylonian Months and their Regents,* in JBL 
vol. xi. p. 72 f.). In later times, according to 
Strassmaier and Epping {Astronomisches aus 
Babylon), months of 30 days alternated with 
months of 29 days (Nisan, Tainmiiz, Elul, Tishri, 
Kislev, Shebat, and Adar had 30 days, while the 
others had only 29). Muss-Arnolt expresses him¬ 
self as uncertain whether the intercalary mouths 
were fixed, or were added whenever tlie priestly 
directors of the Calendar discovered that the dis¬ 
agreement between it and the true year had 
become serious. We may fairly assume that the 
latter was the method in ancient Israel, at all 
events till well into the post-exilic period. With¬ 
out any definite rules a month was probably 
intercalated on occasion, when the discrepancy 
was sufficiently marked (Schwarz, p. 14) to render 
correction imperative, ^me have sought to find 
the key to the ancient intercalations in the jubilee 
periods (Zuokermann, Ueber SabhatjahrcyJdus und 
Johelperiode ; Schwarz, pp. 10-12), with 18 or 19 
intercalary months insertw in every 49 or 50 years. 
All such exact calculations, incliidmg those nosed 
on eras of 8 or 84 years, and more particularly on 
the Metonic cycle of 19 years, certainly belong to 
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the post - Christian period. Jewish tradition is 
very consistent in its evidence that the old method 
of empiric intercalation both of a monthly day and 
a yearly month prevailed for many centuries after 
Christ (see New Moon). SchUrer (Appendix iii. to 
Division i. vol. ii.) expounds the generally accepted 
view of Jewish scholars as against Wieseler (see, 
however, Chronology). Throughout the Middle 
Ages the empiric method partially held its ground. 
Nevertheless, calcmlation (of which we have early 
indications in Enoch 7211*.) must have much aided 
observation, and we read of family traditions 
in the case of Gamaliel {Hash llashana 25a), and 
the mean duration of the lunar month (about 29i 
days) must Iiave been known Ion" before the 
destruction of the temple (see the evidence for this 
in Schwarz, p. 19). By the middle of the 2nd 
cent. A.D. the calculatea calendar was on the way 
to acceptance {Sanhed. 12a), but it was not fully 
adopted till the 4th cent, under Tlillel ll. In the 
intervening period the proclamation of New Moon 
and of tile intercalary months was still dependent 
on the evidence of eye-witnesses as to the re¬ 
appearance of the moon on the one hand, and 
the relation of the lunar months to the solar 
seasons on the other. But astronomical calcula¬ 
tion was certainly utilized as well, and, by ol)- 
serving 2 days’ new moon in places distant from 
the Patriarchate, some of the dilfiimlties of the 
Diaspora were removed. (8ee on this and on other 

i »oints of the liabbinic calendar, Zuckermann, 
Material, zur Ent. der altjiid. Zcitrcchmmg). 
Tlie fixing of the Day of Atonement was, how¬ 
ever, a perennial difficulty until a calculated 
calendar was finally adopted, based on the Metonic 
cycle with variations which do not belong to the 
scmie of the present article.- 
Beginning of the Year, —‘The Hebrew year had 
begun in the autumn with the month of Sep¬ 
tember ; but side by side with this West-Semitic 
calendar there had also been in use in Palestine 
another calendar, that of Babylonia, according to 
which the year began with Nisan or March. It 
was the Babylonian Calendar which was now 
introduceil for ritual purposes. While the civil 
year still began in the autumn, it was ordained 
that the sacred year should begin in the spring. 
The sacred year w^as determined by the annual 
festivals, ana the first of these festivals was hence¬ 
forth to be the Passover. The beginning of the 
new year was henceforth fixed by the Passover 
moon’ (Sayce, EHll p. 178). According to Dill- 
mann {Alonfrtuberirhte, Societas KegiaScientianim, 
Berlin, 1881) both the autumn and the spring new 
years are pre-exilic. The aut\nnn era was, he holds, 
an economic rather than a calendar year; but, as 
Nowack well remarks, to an agricultural people 
the economic year must have coincided with the 
calendar year. That at all events an economic 
year began in the autumn is clear from such 
phrases as n;vn noipj? (‘ the end of the 

year,’ Ex 23^® 84^-, cf. 1 S 20) used in describing 
the autumn liarvest festival. The narrative of the 
Flood places the commencement on the 17th of the 
2nd month, which on an autumn reckoning would 
correspond with the rainy season. The sabbatical 
year began in autumn (Lv 25®), thougli it weis not 
at the beginnihg of a calendar year (being on the 
10th of the month). The royal years also at one 
time began in the autumn, and the synchronism 
of the Jewish events with the regnal year of 
Nebuchadnezzar in Jeremiah (46“) seems to sup¬ 
port the same conclusion. Dillniann at all events 
infers that tlie second half of the Jewish royal 
year corresponded with the first half of the Baoy- 
lonian royal year (the fourth year of Jehoiakim 
corresponds both to the first year of Nebuchad- 
nez74\r, Jer 26h and to the twenty-first of his pre¬ 


decessor Nabopolasar, in which the tattle of 
Carchemish was fought). 

But besides the autumn year a spring era setms 
also to have been pre-exilic. The use of the term 
WO njwfl for the resumption of royal campaigns 
(2 S IP, 1 K 20'^ 2 Ch 36'®) points to a spring 
era. So also does the order of the feasts. In the 
oldest form (Ex 23'“'’'®), as well as in J (Ex 34'®'^-*), 
and Deut. (16'”'^), the cycle begins with Passover 
and ends with Tabernacles. A Babylonian in¬ 
fluence, to which was, however, due the intro¬ 
duction of the new names for the months, need 
not therefore be sought for this fixing of the be- 

f inning of the year in the spring (Ex 12*, and in 
’riestly Code throughout), but the period of the 
Exile no doubt did mark the completion of the 
change from the autumnal to the vernal equinox. 
By tliis arrangement the order of the months 
began in Nisan, but the succession of years began 
in Tishri. Josephus is clearly accurate when he 
says {Ant, I. iii. 3): ‘ Moses appointed that Nisan, 
Avnich is the same with Xantnicus, should be the 
first month for their festivals, because he brought 
them out of Egypt in that month : so that this 
month began the year, as to all the solemnities 
they observed to the honour of God—although he 
preserved the original order of the months as bo 
selling and buying and other ordinary aflairs.* 
The Mishna {Horn llashana \, 1) enumerates 
four new years—Nisan (for kings and the cycle of 
feasts), EIuI (for the tithes of cattle), Tishri (for 
ears, as at present in the Jewish Calendar, sab- 
atical years and jubilees, and other agricultural 
pur]K)ses), Shebat (for trees). ‘ During the Exile,' 
says Benzinger, ‘ the new year seems to have been 
calculated not on the first but on the lOtli of the 
7th month (Lv 25®, Ezk 40), only later was the 
great Atonement festival fixed on this day.’ But 
it may be doubted whether the 10th of the 7th 
month was ever the beginning of a calendar year. 
But the 1st of Tishri with its rite of blowing the 
shophdr (see Trumpet), and its later spiritual 
associations as a day of penitence, acquired great 
importance in the Jewish Calendar. (On the 
history of the Ncav Year Liturgy see Friedmann 
in J01, vol. i. p. 62 f.). 

Divisions of the Year, — The regular Hebrew 
word for ‘year’ is -w (As^r. sanu ‘to change,* 
whence sattu ‘year’). In Daniel means both 
an indefinite period of time (like the Heb. ny), and 
more definitely a year (Dn 4 and 7^). Buhl com- 
pares a similar definition of meaning in the case of 
the word which in new Greek signifies 

‘year.’ In Daniel, again (12^), we meet with a use 
of nyNo for ‘ year,’ though elsewhere the word more 
generally denotes an appointed or recurrent period 
such as the feast (exclus^^ of the Sabbath and 
New Moon). Another -^'on which occurs only 
in late Hebrew (Ec 3yY®''®’*2®) as a generic term 
for ‘ time,’ had alrep^ ^^acquired in canonical 
Hebrew (Est the? iinse of season or festival, 
which it conveyed in Kabbinic Hebrew.* The 
ordinary seasons of the year were also distin¬ 
guished in Hebrew as ‘ summer ’ and nin 
‘autumn and winter.’ August is usually tne 
warmest month, February the coldest in Judoea. 
The was further divided into two parts (Dt 
11'®) by the rp''' ‘earlier rain’ (October) and 
‘ the later rain ’ (spring equinox). Generic terms 
for the diflerences of temperature were * cold ’ 
(Gn 8“) and oh ‘heat’ (io,). The sowing period 
was known as jnj {ib.), the harvest-time as 
(mid-April till mid-June, the barley and wheat- 
harvest being meant). 

• The Babylonian year waa divided into rei aatti * begin¬ 
ning of the year,' misU »atti ‘the middle of the year,’ and 
kit mtti 'end of the year.' Two of the terme are paralleled 
In Hebrew. 
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iii. Months.— The Hebrew months have always 
been lunar, and extended from one new moon to 
another. The oldest Semitic word for month \yaa 
archu (n;), which properly signifies the * beginning 
of the month’ (Muss-Arnolt, p. 73. Much of the 
following information is derived from this excel¬ 
lent authority). The same word appears in Ara¬ 
maean (Ezr 6”, Dn Phoenician, and Ethioijic. 
In Hebrew the word is common in the pre-exilio 
passages, but it became entirely superseded by 
This last word, properly * new-moon ’ (which see), 
is employed (like the Assyrian iddisu) only for the 
beginning of the month, by other Semitic peoples ; 
its use for ‘ month * was an innovation of the 
Israelites. 

There are three sets of terms to distinguish 
the biblical months—(a) old (Canaanite) names, (6) 
numbers, and (c) the Babylonian names. 

(а) Of the first class only four have survived: 
these names are all derived from climatic and 
economic conditions. Similarly, the earliest 
epithets of the months among the Babylonians 
are connected with agriculture and the pastoral 
life. 

Abib (a' 5 ^ month of the ripening oars, Ex 13^ 
etc.), subsequently the 1st month. 

Ziv (u month of flowers, 1 K 6^), subsequently 
the 2nd month. 

Ethanim (d';^h month of perennial streams, 

1 Iv 8^), subsequently the 7th montli. 

Bui (Vu rain month, 1 K 6^*^), subsequently the 
8th month. 

The lost two names also occur in Phoenician in¬ 
scriptions ; Ethanim having been found in Cyprus 
(midiUe of 4th cent, n.c.) and Bui in Sidon {4tli 
cent. B.c. ; see Driver in Hogarth’s Authority and 
Arcfueology, pp. 137, 138, ana Buhl-Gesenius, j?.v.). 

(б) In tne time of the Exile these old Canaanite 

names were dropped, and the months were dis¬ 
tinguished by numerals, as in parts of Jeremiah, 
Ezekiel, and Kings (in the latter the old names 
are explained by numbers, 1 K 6^* 8^), lastly in 

Haggai (P 2^) and Zechariah (1^ 7^* See Nowack, 
Heo. Archdologie, i. p. 217. 

(r) From the Exile the new Babylonian names 
begin to find a definite place in the Hebrew 1 
Calendar. The proofs for the Babylonian origin 
of these names may be found in Muss-Arnolt, in 
Schrader, COT (ii. 69). Cf. Schiirer, Appendix iii. 
Of the twelve names only seven occur in scripture, 
but the whole twelve appear in the Megillath 
Tdanith^ which in its original form dates before 
the Christian era. 

(!) Nigan SIupOikSs, Xanthicus, March-April. 

The English equivalents are inexact: Nisan mostly corre¬ 
sponds to part of March and part of April. Nisan occurs in 
Neh Est S7. The Gr. form (Ni^ritu]) occurs in 1 Es 5®, 
Ad. Kst 1^, and often in Josephus. The Macedonian JCan- 
thicxLH is found In 2 Mao as. The first month in the 

Babylonian year is 7 U-«a-a<n)-ntt, from n«su (Heb. poj) to 
•move,’ or ‘start.’ It is the openings month of the eoclesi- 
astioal year. That the vernal equinox occurred in Nisan is 
attested by Josephus {Ant. i. x. 5) and also in cuneiform 
literature (Muss-Arnolt, p. 77). Nisan corresponded to the first 
Eodiacal sig^n (Aries) in which the vernal equinox fell. That 
Joseplius frequently uses the Macedonian names as equivalent 
to the Heb.-Bab. does not Imply that he thought that the two 
series of months began on identical days.* 

(2) lyyar tk, ’Apregfo-tos, April-May, 

Not named In Scripture, but found In Mishna, Roih 
Haihana 1. 8; Jos. Ant. vni. iii. 1 (l*^), Ilypornneat. 27 
(E/W/t); Bab. OrOrru. Derivation uncertain; perhaps connected 
with iiH ‘to be bright* (so Delitzsch), or tk ‘to send forth, 
open, germinate,* whence aru ‘ flower' (so Muss-Arnolt). This 
would make the meaning equivalent to Xiv and April {aperire). 
The Megillath Ta'anith identifies lyyar with the 2nd month 
mentioned in 1 Mao 13M. 


* The Dioscorinthias of 2 Mac is quite obscure (cf. note 
in EVm). It is barely probable that the author wrote XWos- 
curus (the reading of O.L.), the name of the third Cretan month 
(tee Kamphauseirs note in KautsoK^h’s Apokr. ad toe,). 


(3) Sivan |pp, Aa^<rios, May-June. 

Est 89 ; Mishna, Sfifkalini iii. 1, etc. Or. 'Ittviv (Bar !«), also 
^iitCaX ; Bab. 8i-ina{n)-nUy pronounced later si-vanu. Delitzacii 
{Hebrew and Assyrian, p. 16) derives from samu ‘to appoint’ 
(D'e>), Haupt from asamu ‘ to mark.’ 

(4) Tammaz usi?, Ildve^uoj, June-July. 

The word but not the month mentioned in Bible (Ezk 
Mishna, TeCaniih iv. 5 ; Bab. du-ii 2 u. LXX has 

(6) Ab 3^, Ayos, July-August. 

Not mentioned in Bible. Mishna, Pesachirn, iv. 6, etc.; Bah. 
a-6u; Jos. Ant. iv. iv. 7, ’A;3<» [Nieso reads 25<t/3«]. Dolitzsoii 
derives from Assyr. ahu ‘hostile’ (from excessive heat of 
month), Haupt from abe ‘bulrushes’ (cf. Job 990 hdk), the 
season in which bulrushes were cut for building purposes. 
This, with two other months, was consecrated by tne Baby¬ 
lonians to building. 

(6) Elul Topirtatoj, August-September. 

Neh610; Mishna,III. 1, etc.; ‘Exoiix, 1 Mac 1497 ; Bab. 
ultUu. Perhaps from SV' {alalu) ‘ to shout for joy,' inasmuch 
as the month represented the resurrection of Tamiuuz-Adonis 
(Muss-Arnolt). 

(7) Tlshri ‘TvcpjSfperatos, Septcinber-October. 

Not named In Scripture. Mishna, Shekalim iii. 1, etc.; Gr. 
Otepi \ Jos. Ant. viii. iv. 1 [os amended by Hudson ; Niese reads 
*A%ii]; Bab. tishri-tum. From si^mi ‘begin,’ ‘dedicate.’ 
The AiMiyrians, like the Jews, had two new year days—Nisan 
for the sacred year, Tishri for the civil. The 8eleucidean year 
began in Nisan, the Arsacidan with Tishri (Epping and .Slrass- 
m.aier, Astronmnisehes aus Babylon, p. 177^ The month was 
dedicated to the sun-god, and Haldvy {Mi^lanqes de critique et 
d'histoire, p. 178) conjectures that this originated the later 
Jewish association of Tishri with the Creation and the Day of 
Judgment. 

(8) Maroheshvan October-November. 

Not named in Scripture. Mishna, Ta'anith i. 3, etc.; Jos. 
}i/fapa’6v»¥r)(; Bab. arachsamna (‘eighth month 
Original form probably |Drrm, whence pB'iTVD (l and D being 
often interchanged in later Babylonian). Modern Hebrew re- 
gartied Heshvan as the name of the month (niar being taken to 
mean ‘drop,’ ‘rainy season’). Dillmann and Stade see in the 
Bab. name of this month a relic of the oldest niuthc>d of count¬ 
ing the months by numbers and not by names. See Siogfried'- 
Stade, Diet. s.v. m*. 

(9) Kislev ’AireXXatof, Novomber-December. 

Zee 71 , Neh D ; Mishna, Rosh Hashana 1. 8, etc.; Gr. X«riXiti 
(1 Mac 104 etc.; Jos. Ant. xii. v. 4, ;t«ff'Xii;); in Palmyrene In¬ 
scriptions ^iVd 3 ; Bab. kislimu. Derivation uncertain. 

(10) Tebeth nsp, ACdv^aioi, December-January. 

Est 2^0; Mishna, Ta'anith iv. 5, etc.; Jos. Ti/3i&«r {Ant. zi. 

V. 4, but see Niese); Bab. tebetum. Tebu (Heb. y20)=‘fco 
sink,’ * dip.’ The rainy season begins in 10th mouth. 

(11) Shebat Ueplnos, January-February. 

Zee 17; Mishna, Rosh Hashana i. 1; Gr. la(3»T (1 Mac 10i4); 
Bab. sha-badu. 

(12) Adar nnij, Ajjarpos, February-March. 

Freq.in Elsth.,Ezr6^0; Mishna, Shekalim’I, etc.;’A3^^. 1 Mao 
743 ; Jos. Ant. IV. viii. 49, etc.; Bab. addaru. Delitzsch derives 
from a root ‘to be dark* In contrast to aru. It was, says 
Muss-Arnolt, the name of this month that induced former 
investigators to derive the Heb. names from Persian, for Adar 
is also a Persian month name. (See Benfey, Monatsnarnen 
einiger alter Vblker). The intercalated month was a second 
Adar (Heb. MegUla 1. 4, or niKl). 

iv. Weeks and Days. —The week of seven days 
{V}2\^) is an oilwious derivative of the lunar month, 
for the week itorresponds roughly to the phases of 
the moon. The discrepancy would not affect the 
Hebrew week, for there is no indication that the 
new moon in historical times coincided with the 
beginning of the week. The Assyrians and Baby¬ 
lonians knew the seven-day weelc, and the week 
began with the moon, whereas the Hebrew week 
ran re^larly through the whole year, especially 
when the weekly Sabbath replacea the new moon 
in importance as a sacred day. Nowack (ii. 215) 
unnecessarily assumes that the Israelites probably 
borrowed the week from the Babylonians. He, 
with others (see Holzinger on Ex 12*), detects 
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traces of an older Hebrew week of ten days (Gn 
24®*, Ex 12®), but this is very doubtful. It would 
perhaps fit in with the idea of a year of 360 days 
(traces of a thirty-day month being detected by 
Nowack in Nu 2U®“, Dt 34®, cf. 21^®, as well as in 
the Flood narrative). Driver holds that ‘ it is diffi¬ 
cult not to agree with Schrader, Sayce, and other 
Assyriologists in regarding the week of seven days, 
ended by a Sabbath, as an institution of Baby¬ 
lonian origin ’ {op. cit, p. 18). The week thus is 
presupnoHcd by the Creation narrative, and is not 
deriveu from it. * In other words, the week de¬ 
termined the “days” of Creation, not the days of 
Creation the week’ {ib.). This may well be, and 
yet the Hebrew week not necessarily a derivative 
from Babylon. (.Jastrow has shown that the 
Hebrew Creation narrative is more independent 
of Babylonian parallels than has usually been sup- 
p^>8ed. JQR xiii. p. 620 ff.). See, further, on 
this subject, Jensen in Zt^rhr, f. deutsche \Vort‘ 
forschung^ Sept. 1900, p. 153 11.; and art. SABBATH 
above, p. 319. 

In the NT (as in neo-Hebrew) the week is termed 
<rd^{iaTOiff and the days of the week were numbered, 
not named. The eve of the Sabbath (Friday) was 
called 7rana(TKeidi {Mt 27®^ Bk 23®^, Jn 19®*'"; wp6~ 
aaftparov Kl k 15*^, J th 8®). Mondays and Thursdays 
acquired sj»ecial importaiice in the later Jewish life, 
for the public reading of the Law and the holding of 
law-courts occurred on those days (see Schiirer, ii. 
1-83, 190). Sch^^'arz {JiidiscJie Kalender^ p. 7) sug¬ 
gests that the numhering of the Christian Fence 
was derived from the Hob. usage W I’le'Ki. 

See, however, Ideler, llandbuchy ii. 180. 

The Babylonians divided the day (oV) into equal 
parts by sun-watches, and were also acquainted 
Avith the 60 system (minutes and seconds). The 
Syrian peoples may have acquired similar know¬ 
ledge from the Babylonians, but there is no trace 
of this among the Israelites in the pre-exilic 
period. There was an important difference be¬ 
tween the Israelites and Babylonians, for, while 
the former began the day at sunset, the latter 
began the day with the morning. There are, 
according to most modern commentators, indi¬ 
cations of the Babylonian reckoning in the first 
chapter of Genesis and, according to Dillinann, in 
Ex 12®* **, Lv 23®^. The chaotic darkness (Gn 1*) 
lies behind the reckoning ; with the creation of 
light began the first morning, and the first day 
extendcu till the next morning (so Dillrnann). 
The reckoning from evening to evening became 
the exclusive Jewish imdhod ‘ with the triumph of 
the Law.’ The system is also met with among the 
Arabs, Athenians, and Gauls (cf. Pliny, ItN ii. 
79). j’he evening-morning day was the a-y; of 
I)n 8*^ (though Driver and others explain the 
phrase in Daniel to mean half-days). Cf. the 
vvxd^p.ipov of 2 Co 11^. There w as no exact division 
of the day into parts before the Exile, the natural 
order being follow ed : 2*js^ ‘ evening,’ * morn¬ 
ing,’ and Dnny ‘mid-day.’ The day declined (Jg 
19®), perhans w’ith reference to shaaows on a sun¬ 
dial (so ^loore, but cf. Jer 6® ; see Dial), the 
evening turned in (Gn 24®®); there w ere 

also terms for the evening twilight when the 
cool sea-breeze blew (»i^^ Job 24**, cf. oVn nn^ Gn 
3®); the dawn ascended nj’y Gn 19** 32®^); 

com!>are such expressions as ‘wlien the day was 
hot (Dvn on Gn 18*, cf. 1 S IP*). In neo-Hebrew 
there w'ere other phrases of a similar nature 
(Mishna, Ikrnkhoth i.). We meet in the Bible 
w ith parts of the day described as the time wlien 
certain occupations were usual; as the time 
when girls w ere aecustomeil to fetch the water re- 
quireii for domestic u.se (Gn 24**); ‘ w hile the day 
was still great * (Gn 29^) is another similar plirase, 
but it irulutates an earlier point in the ajternoozi; 


the time of bringing the meal-offering (1 K 18**) 
and of the evening sacrifice (Ezr 9*, Dn 9**). 
These last two refer to the same point of time. 
dV sometimes means ‘ day * in contradistinction to 
* night ’ (n^;^) Gn 29^ sometimes it represents the 
civu day of 24 hours, including night (Gn 1® etc.). 
The phrase D: 3 "|yn p? ‘ between the two evenings * 
(Ex 16*® etc.), the time at which the paschal lamb 
and (Ex 29®* etc.) the daily evening offering were 
brouglit, represents some period in the late after¬ 
noon. 

The Hebrews also had terms for the days in 
relation to one another—‘ the previous even¬ 
ing,’ or ‘yesterday,’ icii? ‘ to-morrow,’ 

‘the day before yesterday.’ But they did not 
divide the days into hours until late; in fact, the 
I custom long persisted of counting by portions of 
; the day. The term (in derivation = ‘moment,’ 
movimentum) meant an ‘instant,’ or a longer, but 
still very brief, interval of time, the chief idea 
being suddenness or rapid passage, ‘ hour ’ is 
Aramaic (Dn 3®), and is common in Syr, and in 
later Hebrew. ‘Originally it denoted any small 
interval of time, and was only gradually fixed to 
wliat we call an “hour”’ (Driver). The hours 
of the Mi.shna diftered in duration, as they were 
reckoned as i^tb of the actual day. Earlier than 
the division of the day into hours was the division 
of the night into three watches La 

2**, Jg 7*®, Ex 14-^, 1 S 11**. The threefold division 
continued into post-Roman times, Ist cent. {Bera- 
khoth 36); but the Roman division into four watches 
was also known {ib.; cf. Mk 13®*, where all four 
watches are referred to: ‘in the evening’ <5^^, ‘ at 
midnight’ fX€ffovijKTi.ou, ‘at cock-crowing’ dXeKrpo- 
or ‘ in the morning ’ irpwt)^ and these ex¬ 
tended from six to six o’clock. Cock-crow is an 
interestinjj note of time (Lk 22®*), to which con¬ 
siderable importance was attached by Rabbinical 
Jews. There is still a morning benediction in the 
Jewish liturgy to be recited at cock-crow. 

I. Abrahams. 

TIMNA (ywB, Bafird). — Concubine of Eliphaz, 
Esau’s son, and mother of Aiaale^;, Gn 36*®. The 
branch of the Amalefeites in question was closely 
associated with the Sorites, Gn 36®®*", 1 Ch 1®®* ®\ 
In all these passages the spelling should be Timna, 
the Heb. being everywhere RV has in¬ 

advertently followed AV spelling Timnah in Gh 
36". See Timnah, No. 8. 

TIMNAH (n^n ‘lot,’ ‘^rtion’).—1. A place on 
the N. boundary of Judah, situated between Beth- 
shemesh and ‘ the side of Ekron ’ (Jos 15*^ B XlBa, A 
ybror, Thainna). It was a Philistine town (Jg 14* 
Bapva$d, Thamnatha)^ within the territory of Dan 
(Jos 19" B OapvaOdj A Bafird, Themnat/m), to which 
Samson went down from Zorah to take his wife 
(Jg 14** ®**; Jos. Ant, V. viii. 6, 6), whose father is 
called the Timnite in Jg 15*. There Samson slew 
the young lion, and propounded his well-known 
riddle at the marriage-feast. Timnah was taken 
by the Philistines during the reign of Ahaz, not 
lonj^ after they had been completely 8ub<lued by 
Uzziah (2Ch28**0a/ivd, Thamna); and later it was 
occupied by Sennacherib after he had defeated 
the Egyptians at Elteke {Altaku), It is called in 
the inscriptions Tamnd, and is mentioned os lying 
between Elteke and Ekron (Schrader, KAT^ 170). 

Timnah retains its old name almost unchanged, 
and is now Tibneh^ on the S. side of the valley of 
Sorek {Wddy es-Surar) and to the W. of Beth- 
shemesh (*Ain Shems). The site is deserted, but 
Ls marked by ruined walls and rock-hewn caves, 
cisterns, and wine-presses. On the N. side of the 
ruins is a spring. Vineyards and olive groves still 
cover the nill-slopes between Tibneh and Wady 
es-Surar {PEF Mem. ii. 417, 441). 
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2. (B OafimOd, A Oajuyd ; Thamna) A town in 
the hill-country of Judah, mentioned with Cain 
and Gibeah (Jos 15*^’). It is now Tibna near Jeh'a 
(Gibeah), and about 8 miles west of Bethlehem. 
The site is marked by a few foundations only, and 
is reached by a patn from Beit Nettif^ about 
miles to the west {PEF Mem. iii. 53). This is 
probably the Timnah (Gn 38^* Oafiud^ Tfuini- 
natha), to which Judah ‘went up’ to visit his 
sheep-shearers. The narrative gives no other in¬ 
dication of position. 

8. (ypR ; Oa/jLvd ; Thamna) The name of one of 
the ‘ dukes ’ of Edom, and probably also of a town 
or district (Gn 36^, 1 Ch ; cf. Gn 36^"- 1 Ch 

1“). See also art. Timna. Eusebius and Jerome 
(Oyiom.) identify it with Thamna^ a town of Edom 
in their day. C. W. Wilson. 

TIMNATH (AV Thamnatha; Qaixvdda ; Tham- 
nnta). —One of the strong cities in Judtea built by 
Baccliidea (1 Mac 9*^). The name occurs between 
Bethel and Pharathon. Pharathon may perhaps 
be a corruption of Ephraim {et’Taiyibeh)^ and m 
this case Timnath would be Thamna, now Tibneh, 
on the Koman road from Antipatris to Jerusalem, 
which Josephus says was the chief town of a 
toparchy {BJ III. iii. 6). G. A. Smith {HGIIL 
355 n.) considers that the two names Timnath and 
J’harathon should not be separated, and that they 
represent one place, — Pharathon being Wddy 
Farah^ and Timnath being recoraized in tlie name 
Tammilnf so common now at the head of Wddy 
Far'ah. But this position is too far N. to have 
been in Judcea. C. W. Wilson. 

TIMNATH-HERES (onn njpfi ‘ portion of the sun *; 
B QafjLPaOdp€if A BafipaOdp* ecjs ; Thamnath Save). — 
The name of Joshua’s inheritance and burial-place 
(Jg 2®), which is called Tlmnath-serah in Jos 19®® 
and 24^. Ifere^ is supposed by some commentators 
(Ewald, Bertheau, Miuilau, etc.) to be a very early 
copyist’s error for $erah. On the ether hand, it 
is lield to be the correct form of the name by the 
Jews and Samaritans, who identify the place with 
Ke/r j^dris.* But see TlMNATH-SERAll. 

C. W. WZLSON. 

TIMNATH-SERAH (nip njipn; B Qafiapxdprjs, 
QafJLpadacraxoLpdi A OappaOcrapd, OapLPaaaxdp; T/uim- 
nath SercMf Thamn<ith Sate ).— The place given by 
the children of Israel to Joshua as an inheritance, 
and in the border of which he was buried. It was 
in the hill-country of Ephraim, and on the north side 
of the mountain of Gaash (Jos 19®® 24®®). In Jg 2® 
the name is written Timnath-Heres (see preceding 
art.). According to Josephus, Joshua was buriea 
at Thamna {Oappd), a city of Ephraim (Ant. V. i, 
29). This is apparently identical with Thamna, 
the chief town oi a toparchy (BJ III. iii. 5), which 
adioined the toparchy of Lydda (Onom.), and was 
reduced to subjection by Vespasian before he 
marched on Lydda and Jamnia (BJ IV. viii. 1). 
Thamna, now Tibneh, occupied an important 
position on the road from Jerus. to Antipatris 
and Cmsarea. It was taken by Cassius (Ant. XIV. 
xi. 2), and was occupied by John the Essene, at 
the commencement oi the Jewish war (BJ ii. xx. 
4). Eusebius and Jerome (Onom. s. BapLpaSirapd) 
say that Tiinnath-§erah, the town of Joshua, where 
his tomb was shown, was in the hill-country, and 
that it was in the territory of Dan. They identified 
it with the Thamna to which Judah went up to 
visit his sheep-shearers (Gn 38^), and placed it in 
Dan, or Judah, on the border of Lydda, and on the 
road from that place to Jerus. (Onom. OapLpd). 

* It is not itnprobable that by an intentional metathesis, to 
avoid anything' that savoured of idolatry, Timnath-^^es, ‘ portion 
of the suTif’ was changed into Tinmath-^oA. See Hsaics, ad 
fin.; and cf. Moore on Jg 9^. 


Elsewhere (s. Tods) they state that Joshua’s tomb 
was shown near Thamna, on the N. side of Gaas, 
a mountain of Ephraim. Jerome takes St. Paula 
to Timnath-^erah after leaving Bethel, and before 
reaching Shiloh (Ep. Paul. xv.). The place referred 
to by Eusebius and Jerome is Tibneh. 

Two sites have been proposed for Timnath-^jerah, 
and their claims may bo thus stated— 

(1) Tibneh is an old Tibnatli, and the position, 
guarding an ai)proach to the interior of the country, 
is a suitable one for the home of the great Jewish 
warrior. Josephus probably, and early Christian 
tradition certainly, identities it with the city of 
Joshua. In the north face of a hill to the S. of 
the ruins there is a remarkable group of rock-hewn 
tombs; a great oak tree near the tomb is called 
Sheikh et-Tehn, ‘the chief servant of God’; and 
about 3 miles to the E. is Krfr Ishu'a^ or Joshua’s 
village (P^F Mem. ii. 374-378; Gu6rin, Sanmrie, 
ii. 89, etc.). The identilication with Tibneh is ac¬ 
cepted by most moderns, e.g. Dillm. (on Jos 19®®), 
Moore, Mhhlau (in Kiehm’s IIWB)^ Buhl (170). 

(2) Kefr IJdriSy about 9 miles south of Ndhlus^ 

is, according to existing Samaritan tradition, the 
burial-place of Joshua and Caleb. It is also the 
Kefr Vheres of the Jewish pilgrims. Rabbi .lacob 
(A.D. 1258), han-Parchi, etc., which Schwarz (151) 
places S. of Ndolus. To the E. of the village there 
are two sacred places {mnkdnvt) —one named Ncby 
KiR^ the * Prophet of the Division by Lot,’ the 
otner Ncby Kulda^ or Kunda. Conder identifies 
the first with Joshua, the second he takes to be a 
corruption of Caleb (PEF Mem. ii. 378). If the 
identification with Kefr JJdris be accepted, it must 
be supposed that the name of the place, Timnath, 
has disappeared whilst its distinctive title, ifern^ 
or ^erah, lias survived. C. W. WILSON. 

TIMON (Tlfiiop ).—One of the seven elected (Ac 
6®) to assist the apostles by ‘ serving tables.’ Later 
legends about him will be found in the Acta Sanc¬ 
torum under April 19, when he was commemorated. 

TIMOTHEUS (TtAt6^eos). — 1. A leader of the 
Ammonites who was defeated in many battles by 
Judas Maccabauis (1 Mac 5®^* 2 Mac 8®® 9® lO'*^’®’). 

According to 2 Mac 10®^ he was slain at the capture 
of Gazara by the forces of Judas. For the iin- 
chronolo^ical setting of the narrative in 2 Mac. 
see vol. hi. p. 191^ 2. The AV form of the name 

Timothy everywhere in NT except 2 Co 1 Ti P, 
2Ti 1®, Philem», He 13” 

TIMOTHY (Tifi6$€os), St. Paul’s young and trusted 
companion, was a native of Lystra, or possibly of 
Derbe (Ac 16^ 20^, where see IBass); the son of a 
Greek father and of a mother who was a Jewess at 
least by religion (2 Ti 1®) and probably also by 
birth. The son of a mixed marriage, he received 
a name which was fairly common in Greek (1 Mac 
2 Mac 8®®), but which by its significance would 
be acceptable U> a religious Jewess ; he was trained 
by his mother in the OT Scriptures (2 Ti 3^®), but 
was not circumcised. When St. Paul reached 
Lystra on his First Missionary Journey, the young 
Timothy accepted Christianity, being converted by 
St. Paul (1 Co 4^®"^^), and probably was a witness 
of his suffering at this time (2 Ti 3^®* cf. Ac 14”). 
By the time of the Second Missionary Journey he 
was a disciple well known to the Christians wth 
in Lystra and in Iconium: the mention of his 
mother first, the description of her in some MSS 
of the Western text as ‘ a widow,’ and perhaps the 
use of inrijpxcp (Ac 16®), make it probable that his 
father was already dead. 

St. Paul was attracted by Timothy, and wished 
to have him as a travel-companion to take the 
place of John Mark, if not of Barnabas. If we 
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may refer to this occaniun Hie langviage of 1 Ti P® 
4'*, 2 Ti 1®, 8t. Paul was not left unaided in this 
decision. Prophetic utterances, perhaps those of 
Silas, who was himself a prophet (Ac 15“*), led Paul 
to him : the local presbyters laid their hands upon 
him (cf. Ac 13*); Paul joined in the formal setting 
apart of ‘ his son ’ for the task ; he himself wit¬ 
nessed a noble confession in their presence (1 Ti 
6'®); and thus received a formal ministry (2 Ti 4®, 
Ac 19“), perhaps with the title of ‘evangelist* 
(2 Ti 4®), but in 1 Th 2® he is loosely classed with 
Paul and Silas as an ‘apostle.’ In one respect 
Timothy was not littcd for the task : St. Paul’s 
plan wfis to preach lirst to the Jews, and they 
would be ollendcd by the presence of one who was 
half-Jew by birth and yet never circumcised, so 
St. Paul took him and perli^s with his own hand 
circumcised him (cf. Hort, Judaistic Christianityy 
pp. 84-87 ; The Christian Ecdesiriy pp. 178-188 ; 
and, as against the historical character of this 
incident, Holtzmann, Die Pastoral-Briefe, pp. 67- 
78). Timothy now became a loyal companion, 
slaving for St. Paul as a son for a father (Ph 2^-); 
he took an active part in preaching at Thes- 
salonica (1 Th 1. 2 passim); accompanied Paul to 
Peroea, and stayed there when St. Paul was obliged 
to withdraw to Athens, but at the apostle’s request 
followed him speedily thither. Thence he was 
despatched at once on an important mission to 
strengthen the Thessalonians who >vere suffering 
under persecution, and on returning with his 
report found St. Paul already removed to Corinth. 
His presence and the news he brought gave St. 
Paul new life, for Timothy joined him in preaching 
Jesus Christ the Son of Cod (2 Co P“): he was 
associated with Paul and Silvanus in both letters 
to the Thessalonians, and was perhaps the scribe 
in each case, though there is not sulheient ground 
for accepting Spitta’s theory (zur Gesch, aes Ur- 
Christenthaiasy i. p. 110) that 2 Thess. was his 
composition. After this time he is not men¬ 
tioned again until we find him with Paul at 
Ephesus on the Third Missionary Journey (Ac 
19”); he may have been with him all the time, 
or may have stayed at Ephesus, a stay which 
would have qualified him for his later work 
there. On this occasion he was sent again on a 
mission -this time with Erastus and apparently 
other brethren (1 Co 16^^) to Macedonia and thence 
to Corinth (I Co 4^'^). 'fhe mission took place 
shortly before the writing of 1 Cor. (4^^); its purpose 
was to remind the Corinthians of St. Paul’s ‘ ways 
in Christ ’; St. Paul was anxious about the result; 
he was afraid that Timothy would be timid, and that 
others might set him at nought, and he bespoke a 
kindly recei»tion for him (1 Co 16'®*''). The effect 
of his mission was not successful; he brought back 
news which caused Paul great anxiety and neces¬ 
sitated a mission of Titus ; it is possible that a 
personal attack was made on Timotny, and that he 
18 6 ddiK'tfjdels of 2 Co 7'* in whose interests Paul had 
demanded sharp punishment on the oti'ender (see 
Paul, vol. iii. p. 711*"). However this may be, he 
followed Paul to Macedonia, was associated with 
him there in the writing of 2 Cor., and was witli 
him in Corinth as an active worker (6 erwepyb^ pov) 
who Bends greeting to the Christians at Home (Ko 
10*', if this chapter belongs to this date). When 
Paul fltarted on his last journey to Jerusalem, 
Timothy was one of his party, and was with him 
at Troas (Ac 20®* ®); but he is not mentioned again 
in the Acts, though he probably completed the , 
journey to Jerusalem. He must also have joined 
Paul in his imprisonment at Rome, as he is associ¬ 
ated with him in writing Col. (I'), Philemon (v.'), 
and Philippians (I'J; and St. Paul contemplates 
sending him on a mission to the Philippian Cliurch 
(2'®'*®). Of this no more is heard ; but on the sup¬ 


position of the genuineness of the Pastoral Epistles, 
Paul when released joined Timothy in the East, 
and while on a journey to Macedonia left him in 
charge of the Church of Ephesus (1 Ti 1*). His 
task was to be the representative of the absent 
apostle, who was hoping to return shortly ; he was 
to check false teaching, to order public worship, 
to regulate the requisite qualifications for the 
ministry, and to exercise discipline over all orders 
in the Church. It may be that for this task he 
was formally set apart by laying on of hands both 
of the apostle amf of the presbyters (1 Ti 1'® 4'®, 
2 Ti 1®, but see above). As the apostle might be 
delayed from returning, he wrote 1 Timothy to 
lay stress on the points of primary importance 
and to strengthen and emlxilden Timothy. Not 
long thereafter Paul was arrested a second time 
and carried to Rome ; thence he wrote 2 Timothy, 
begging Timothy not to be ashamed of the gospel, 
but to come with Mark to help him in his im¬ 
prisonment, and, before he leaves, to secure the 
transmission of true teaching by ordaining trust¬ 
worthy ministers. It may have been on this visit 
to Romo that Timothy was himself arrested on the 
occasion on which the writer of the Ep. to the 
Hebrews mentions his release (He 13**). 

Of Timothy's subsequent history little ran be said with cer¬ 
tainty. He may he [but this is very unlikely] the *angeP of 
the Church of Ephesus addressed in Hev 2i-7 ; he may be one of 
the sources from which St. Luke gained information for the 
composition of the Acts, though there is no ground for regard¬ 
ing tiim as the author of the l^ok or of the ‘ We ’ sections (see 
Zann, tJinleitung, ii. p. 424). Church tradition regarded him 
os having continued bishop of Ephesus until his death (Const. 
Apostol. vii. 46; Euseb. iii. 46), os having been martyred in a 
popular tumult when he tried to dissuade the people from 
taking part in the violent and coarse orgies of the xMTotyvyitp 
(a festival of which there is no mention elsewhere), and his bones 
are said to have been transferred to Constantinople by Con- 
stantius (Polyrrates and Simeon Metai)hraste8 quoted in the 
Acta Sancioram^ iii. pp. 176-183, Mena'on, ad Jan. 22; Lipsius, 
Die Apocryphen AposielgcBch. li. 2, 372-400). 

Though Titus is a stronger man and more able 
to deal with crises, yet Paul’s love and aftection 
goes out more lavishly to the younger Timothy, 
whose character is clearly marked. He is affec¬ 
tionate to tears (2 Ti 1®), delicate and often ill 
(1 Ti 5**), timid (1 Co 16'®), shrinking from a proper 
assertion of his own authority (1 Ti 4'*), needing 
to be warned against youthful lusts (2 Ti 2”), to 
be encouraged to face shame for Christ’s sake 
(2Ti 1®). Yet he has been Paul’s loyal follower 
and imitator from the first (2 Ti 3'®); he is his 
‘ genuine’ son (1 Ti 1*), his loved son (2 Ti 1*), his 
son loved and faithful in the T^rd (1 Co 4'^); of one 
mind with himself (Ph 2*®), ‘ working the Lord’s 
work as I do’ (1 Co 16'®); ‘my fellow-worker’ 
(Ro 16*'); *our brother and Ood^s minister’ (1 Tli 
3*); ‘the slave of Jesus Clirist* (Ph 1'), who ‘seeks 
the things of Jesus Christ ’ (ib, 2*'). 

Timothy’s death is commemorated in the Greek and Armenian 
Churches on Jan. 22, in the Coptic Church on Jan. 23, in the 
Latin and Maronite Churches on Jan. 24, though the earlier 
Latin calendars place It on Sept. 27, perhaps as following the 
day of the commemoration of St. John, who was thought of as 
his predecessor In the see of Ephesus (Upsius, Le. p. 892 ; 
Nilles, Kalendarium Manuals rUriusqxie Ecclesnv., Innsbruck, 

1896). W. Lock. 

TIMOTHY, FIRST EPISTLE TO.— 

I. Uistorical Situation. 

ii. Analysis. 

iii. Literary Dependence. 

fv. Situation implied at Ephesus : (a) False 
teaching; (6) Church organiui.lion 

V. Authorship. 

vi. Integrity. 

vii. Value. 

Literature. 

i. Historical Situation. ~ St. Paul' hod re¬ 
cently been with Timothy : either they had been- 
together in Ephesus, or Timothy had come from 
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Ephesus to meet Paul at some point on his journey 
to Macedonia (cf, the situation of Ac 20 ^’ with 1 *). 
St. Paul was bound to go forward, but hoped to re¬ 
turn shortly: yet he was so much impressed with 
the dangerous tendencies of some false teachers at 
Ephesus, who were tempting the brethren there 
from walking in ‘sober gospel ways,* that he 
pressed Timothy to stay on in order to counteract 
them. 

Some time elapsed. Paul may have heard that 
all was not prospering at Ephesus, possibly through 
a letter from Timothy hunself, or his natural 
anxiety (cf. IThess.) may have prompted him to 
write. Timothy was, indeed, a ‘ genuine son *; he 
had witnessed a good confession in the past, pro¬ 
phecies had pointed him out for the task, heliad 
received a special pft for his ministry by the laying 
on of hands (!*• ^ 4^* 6 *’*); yet he was naturally 
timid, he was young frequent attacks 

of illness (5^), he might bo misled ( 6 ^ 6 '*); St. 
Paul’s own return might be delayed (3^®); so he 
writes this letter to press his original charge more 
solemnly on Timothy, to encourage him in his 
"work, to guide him in his teaching and dealing 
with various classes in the Church, and to regu¬ 
late certain points of Church order, which needed 
organization without delay. 

Tlie central purpose is summed up in 3^® tya eldys 
wQs Set iv otK(j) $€OV dvaaTp^tpccdai, 

The subjects are miscellaneous, and no very exact 
analysis can be expected ; but three points stand 
out clearly in the structure. ( 1 ) There is a rough 
correspondence between the introductory and the 
concluding sections ; cf. with 6 ®*^®, with 
011 - 18 . 20.21 These form a framework for the central 
part. (2) The central part falls into clearly-marked 
nalves, and the kernel of the whole Epistle, whicli 
divides these halves, is 3^®. The mystery of the 
Incarnate, llisen, and Ascended Lord is the fact on 
which Christian life and teaching is to be based, 
by wliich the Christian minister is to be inspired. 
(3) is a postscript, which would more naturally 
have been placed before or after 6 '’ *, but which was 
added as an after-thought, perhaps first suggested 
as needing treatment by 6 ®- 
ii. Analysis.— 

11-3. Greeting. 

Introductory y 18 20. 

(а) Reminder of the purpose for which Timothy was left at 

Ephesus description of the false teaciiing a 8 specu¬ 
lative ratner than ministering to the spiritual llfe(*‘ 6 ), 
as ignorantly taught by teachers who lay stress on law 
( 6 .7) without knowing the true purpose of law and its 
relation to the gospel 

(б) Personal expression of Paul’s own gratitude to Christ 

Jesus, who had entrusted him with the ministry in 
spite of his past sin, as a proof of God's long-suffering 
and as an encouragement to others, for the gospel is 
summed up in tho/aiih/ul sayinq. Xp$rrii UkOt* 

[This section is not only a personal digression called out by 
the thought of God’s mercy to himself, but is intended to point 
Timothy to the same source of strength for his task 

cf. II 21), and to fix his mind on the central message of 
the gospel as a gospel of salvation from sin (cf. 8 and l^)]. 

(c) Reiteration of the charge to Timothy, and enforcement 
of it by ( 1 ) a reminder of the past prophecies about 
him (18); ( 2 ) ft warning drawn from the fate of two 
false teachers (19- 20 ). 

Formal advice, 21 - 62 . A. General, 21-48. B. Personal, 4®-6*. 

A. General regulations of Church lAfe, 

L jTAe jrroper scope of Fubho Prayer. —This is to In¬ 
clude all mankind, and specially rulers, that Ohris- 
tians may live a quiet life (21* 2 ), This is bssed on 
God's desire to save all men ( 8 - which itself rests 
on ( 1 ) the unity of God (O): ( 2 ) tne nature of Christ 
representing both God ana man (tb.); ( 8 ) the oon- 
scious purpose of Christ’s death, who died for all, 
and commissioned Paul to teach this truth (ft* 7). 

U. The position of men and tooTnsn at Public Prayer, — 
Men are to lead the prayers ( 8 ); 

Women to dress modestly and avoid ostentation 
(9.10), to listen in silence and subjection (l^'i2). 
This is based on the order of creation (U), and 
woman’s action at the Fall (i^v Yet woman too 
will share the Christian salvation. If she abide in 
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a Christian life, for the faithful eaying declares 

ratBnrtrau itat rij( rvettyvimi (I0)w 

III. Rules for the choice qf ministere. 

(1) For the Ir/rMirar. His position is one of honour 
and of work (3i), hence he must be tested as to hie 
private character (2-*); as to his power of ruling 
his own family well (4- 8 ); he must not be a new 
convert (®), he must have won the respect of the 
heathen world (7). 

(2) For : their private character must be 

tested ( 8 - 10 ), and their relation to their own family 
(I'-i). For their office, too, may be one of honour, 
and will raise their status in Christ’s sight (14). 

( 8 ) For yvvM7)ut, They too, if in any official (Kisitioo, 
must have a high character (H). 

The purpose of all these regulations is to secure a right moral 
life and intercourse in God’s family, because it is His Church, 
and the upholder of the Truth. This truth is summed up In the 
well-known hymn about Christ— 

icK.tnpv6ti ir e»pni, 

if truLtputrif 
&f6fi xyytkctt, 

IftfipCxBv i* iW»iv/v, 

iwirrtCOti in 

Warning.—Yet there are symptoms of false teaching, that will 
contradict this great truth, depreciating marriage and food, 
though they are God’s creatures, God’s gifts, capable of sancti¬ 
fication, if received with prayer and thanksgiving ( 4 i 9). 

[This section forms the transition from A to Ii. It stands In 
contrast to 3 i 8 (41 Ji), but leads on to 48 (t»Dt») 1 . 

B, Personal advice to Timothy, 

(a) With reaard to his oion teaching and eonduef.—He 

is to he loyal to these truths ( 8 ), to avoid foolish 
fables Cn, to exen ise a true asceticism, such as 
will proauco true holiness—for holiness, occordinjf 
to faithful saying, itayyikieif irit vwr 

riif /u.fXkoCa't)f,~^an(i any effort is worth while, 
for our hope rests on a God of life, a Saviour of all 
mankind (^^^X He is to assert himself, in spite of 
his youth; to be a model of Christian character; 
to attend to public reading, exhortation, teaching: 
to remember the gift given him for his task, and 
to throw his whole heart into his work ( 12 -I 6 ). 

(b) For his dealings wUh various classes of j^ople. 

1 . Men, old and young ( 6 i). — 2 . Women, old and 
young 0.-3. Widaws, who are to be supported 
by the Onurch, only if their own families cannot 
do so (8 and *), who are to lead a religious life of 
prayer ( 8 - 8 ), There is to be kept a list of widows 
above GO years of age, of good character; but 
younger widows are not to be enrolled UTOn it, but 
are to be encouraged to marry (7 18).—4, presbyters: 
the hard-working are to be rewarded (17.18); the 
sinful to he formally tried and punished impar¬ 
tially (19'21); he must not ordain (? remit penalties) 
hastily, lest he should be entangled in tne sins of 
others ( 22 ); hut he must keep himself pure, though 
this need not imply total abstinence (23), and he 
will need caution in Judgment, whether for praise 
or blame (24.30).—6. Stax'es, whether under heathen 
or Christian masters (Gi- 2 ). 

Conclusion. 

(a) Further denunciation of the false teachers, as con¬ 
ceited, ignorant, excited about questions which 
only prepuce envy and strife, striving to make 
money, knowing nothing of true Christian con¬ 
tent, hut ruining themselves through the desire 
of gain ( 8-10 B, 18 - 

(fi) Solemn appeal to Timothy to avoid such teaching: 
to aim at spiritual qualities, to lay hold of eternal 
life, remembering his past confession ; and to hold 
fast Paul’s commandment with the thought of the 
future apj^arance of the Lord (ii-i4aB iis-uo). 

Poxology (IS- I 8 X 

Postscript.—Further advice as to the teaching which 
Timotny is to give to the rif’h (i^-io). 

Final appeal to Timothy to guard the deposit and to 
avoia false claims to kno\vledge ( 20 . 21 ). 

Salutation. 

This analysis will have shown that the primary 
interest is ethical and spiritual. Morality, Salva¬ 
tion, Truth are the keynotes ; the Cliurch worship 
and Church ministries are to minister to them. 
The kernel is the great hymn of 3*®, but each 
section has some great doctrinal statement or some 
faithful saying embedded in it, which leads up to 
or away from that climax (1^® 2^ ® 2*® 4** 6®). The 

Epistle is full of the thought of the Salvation of 
all mankind, the consecration of all Creation. 

At the same time it is personal throughout; and 
it is hard to believe that it was intended to be read 
out as it stands, in public ; though a greeting to the 
whole Church is added (6®^, and though the sub¬ 
stance of the teaching was meant to be conveyed 
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to the Clnircli (4^^ 5^ 0-* and tlioiiph certain 
Bections are necessarily of a general 

kind. In these it is hard to feel sure whether tlie 
writer has only the local needs of Ephesus in his 
mind, or whether he was consciously framing 
rules w^hich would he of universal application 
and obligation (cf. 1 Co 7^’). The phrase iv iravrl 
rbiTf^ {2^) favours the latter view; so perhaps does 
the use of ^KKXijala in 3^®; and some of tne rules deal 
with such essential doctrines or points of morality 
that the writer may have re^ardeJ them as ipsofacto 
hindirm on eveiy one: but his primary thought was 
probaluy only mr the (;hurch or churches of which 
Timothy was in charge. 

iii. Litekauy Dependence.— The OT is quoted 
as authoritative only once, 5^®=Dt 25* (cf. 1 Co 
9”) ; bub its language is consciously adapted or its 
history apt»eale<l to in— 

2'"-:Gn 222 ((.f 1 Qq 118)^ 

2>* = (;n 3« (cf. 2 Co IP). 

4* =.^Cn VK 

f)® -^:rs 4«(?) (cf. 1 V 3«). 

5'»-:l)t 19‘® (cf. 2 Co 13^. 

6' = Is 52® (cf. Uo 22*). 

It will bo noticed that nearly every pa8.sage had 
been used in earlier Paulino Epistles. 

In 2^®* ^* we have perliaps a later Jewish adapta¬ 
tion of the OT history. A Christian rhythmical 
hymn is quoted in 3*®; Christian sayings in 1^® 
2^®(?) 4®(?) (TTttrr^y 6 Xciyos); Christian prophecy in 
4^ (cf. P® P*); liturgical doxologies are used, 
which had probably passed from Jewish into 
Cliristian worship, in 1*7 fpo. i« j traces of a creed 
seem to underlie 6'®; and Greek proverbial say¬ 
ings, P (?) 4* 6^ 

With regard to writings of the NT, there are 
interesting parallels with the Gospels, especially 
with St. Luke, which in 5‘® may pos.sibIy be treated 
as ‘ Scripture * on a level w itli the OT ; but none 
of the otiier parallels give the impression of literary 
quotation, so that it is probably not so here. 

Cf. 2® with JMk 10*®. 

4® „ Lk 

5® ,, ,, 2®'^. 

6*® ,, ,, 10^ (w hero Luke agrees verbally 

witli 1 Tim., but Matt, 
dill'crs). 

9=«. 

017-19 jO'JO. 21 

Tbcre are striking jioiiits of contact with 1 Peter ; 
ef. 22-11 ^vitli 2 P 3‘-«, 3*® with 1 P 5® with 

1 P 3®; but it is not clear wliether they do (so 
von Soden) or do not (so Jiilicher) imply literary 
acquaintance : if they do, the priority seems to 
be clearly on the side of I Timothy. 

On the other hand, ‘an intimate acquaintance 
w'ith the Paulino letters must be assumed on the 
part of the w riter ’ (Julicher). Tliero are certainly 
conscious parallels with Komans and 1 and 2 
Corintliians. 
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The parallels with Romans and 1 and 2 Cor, ara 
explicahle either as deliberate adaptations by some 
later writer or as the reiterations of the same 
thought by Paul himself. Those with 2 Tim. and 
Titus are stronger, and either point to nearly con¬ 
temporary composition by one writer or to a 
deliberate adaptation. It has been held by von 
Soden {Hclcovi. p. 154), Moffatt {Historical NT^ p, 
660), McGill’ert {Apost. Age, p. 413), that 1 Tim. is 
the latest of the three, and based on 2 Tim. and 
Titus ; but a mere comparison of style does not 
indicate any priority as between 1 Tim. and Titus, 
and favours the priority of 1 Tim. to 2 Timothy. 
The other points of ditlerence—fuller organization 
in 1 Tim., fuller description of the false teachers, 
etc.—are as explicable W the dillerence of circum¬ 
stances in eacli place as by a diU’erence of date. 

iv. Situation implied at Ephesus.— (a) The 
False Teachers. —The primary purpose of the letter 
is to remind Timothy of the charge given to him 
to check certain false teacliers; but, as he is 
assumed to know them, they are described in such 
general terms that it is ditlicult for us to identify 
them. It is not, indeed, necessary to assume that 
all the descriptions apply to one set; Ephesus 
supplied a groat variety of forms of religion, 
heathen, Jewish, and Christian (Ac 19): and 4^'® 
(cf. Tit P®, 2 Ti 3^) perhaps implies a separate 
development in the future ; yet the pi’obability is 
in favour of one main tendency. The teachers 
were prominent in the Church (1®); they may 
have Iiehl ollice [cf. the stress on the discipline 
over presbyters and the need of more care¬ 

ful choice of ministers (3^*^®)]: two of them had 
already been ‘handed over to Satan* (P®): and 
they may have attempted to attack St. Paul’s own 
apostleship (P 2 ^ P® ^77 ^\a<T<f>7]ix€Lu). They are 
untrue to the central Cliristian temper (1®), they 
do not listen to the dictates of their own con¬ 
science (P® 42 ), are ignorant (P), influenced by the 
desire of making gain out of their religion (6®'^®), 
living in a state of feverish excitement (6* yoa-C>i^), 
suggesting curious disputations and investigations 
which are ‘other* than the deposit (P 6®®), and 
producing an atmosphere of strife, jealousy, and 
suspicion (6*). In the substance of their teaching 
a few details emerge. 

(1) They claimed to be ‘teachers of law^ (P): 
misinterpreting the OT in some way for purposes 
other than those for which it w as intended (cf. 2 Ti 
jpu. 17). possibly depreciating law in an antinomian 
spirit, so that the writer has to insist on its real 
value (P'^®): or, more probably, exaggerating its 
value, so that he has to point out its limitations, 
as intended only for AdcKOL {ib.). 

(2) They laid stress on fivdoi Kal yeveaXoyiai 
(1* 4^). The reference of this is also ambiguous. 
The words w'ould be applicable to the speculative 
theories of Gnosticism, with its legends about the 
creation of the W'orld and the relationships of the 
various a'ons which separated God from matter: 
and the Christian writers of the 2nd cent, con¬ 
stantly made this application (Irenoeus, adv» Hcer. 
J’rsef.; Tertullian, c. Falcfit. 3, de Animat 18, de 
FrwscHptionCt 33, adv, Marcionemt i, 9; Epi- 
phanius, Hcer. 33. 8). 

But the context connects them wuth teaching 
alKjut the Law" (P): Titus speaks of '\ov6aLKol fiOOoi 
(P*), and connects ycveaXoylaL with fidxai vo/uKdL 
(3®); and Ignatius (ad Magn, 8) uses exactly similar 
language of the Judaizers of his day. They are 
therefore Jewdsli in origin, and were probably 
speculations based upon the legendary history of 
the patriarchs and their descendants, akin to the 
Jewish llaggadoth, and illqstrated by the Book 
of Enoch, the Book of Jubilees, and the treatise 
on Biblical Antiquities attributed to Philo [cf. 
Ilort, Judaistic dhristianifyt pp. 130*146]. The 
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reference to Jannes and Jambres (2 Ti 3®**) will 
then be a half-ironical ad hominem illustration 
from one of their own favourite myths. 

(3) They laid a special claim to knowledge ( 6 **). 
This again would have a peculiar applicability to 
any form of Gnosticism, and it is so applied by 
Hegesippus ap, Euseb. iii. 32 ; but it is equally 
applicable to the Rabbinic claim to special know¬ 
ledge (Lk Jn Ro 2^). The word dPTiOiaets 
in 6 ^ offers an easy suggestion to the dprid^aeit, 

* Contradictions between OT and NT,’ of Marcion ; 
but such an allusion is inconsistent with the stress 
on Jewish law (cf. 2), and impossible in date, 
unless the verse bo a subsequent interpolation. 
It may either refer to * Rival theses,* i.e. con¬ 
flicting decisions of the Jewish Rabbis on the 
appli(^ation of the Law, the Jewish Halakha, the 
‘ tradition of the elders ’ (so Hort, l.c.); or it may 
be translated ‘ oppositions ’ (ef. 2 Ti 2^), and if so, 
gives no clue to the nature of the opposition. 

(4) They taught a false asceticism^ prohibiting 
marriage, requiring abstinence from certain foods 
(4^'^), and perhaps from wine (5^), and that on the 
ground that matter was evil (4^* cf. 4^* ® 6 ^“^). This 
particular teaching is ascribed to daLfibvLa, and so 
probably came from a heathen source; and it is 
quoted as a prophecy of the future, and so is per¬ 
haps separable from the rest. But the writer is 
probably quoting fipast prophecy as being fultilled 
in the present, and it is placed in close connexion i 
with the ‘ myths * (4^). This teacliing, again, is | 
exactly parallel to the teaching of later Gnostics 
(cf. Clem. Alex. Stro7n. iii. 3 ; Tert. adv. Marcionem^ 
i. 14 ; Ironieus, lloer, i. 28); but it may equally 
have arisen from an exaggeration of the Jewish 
law, with a mixture of Oriental speculation, 
corning perhaps through Essenism (cf. 1 Co 7 and 
8 , Ro 14, Col 2 , Ho 13). 

It is perhaps legitimate to read allusions to the 
false teachers in the regulations of chs. 2. 3, which 
follow so directly upon the warning against them. 
If so, their teacliing was characterized by an ex¬ 
clusiveness, limiting God’s universal salvation, 
whether from a Gnostic or a Jewish standpoint, 
and perhaps denying the salvation of women; 
perhaps also by a low standard of morals. 

The main tendency, then, is that of a Rabbinic 
speculative Judaism, with historical 

legends and casuistry, and coloured by an asceti¬ 
cism borrowed from some heatlien source, perhaps 
through Essenism (cf. Lightfoot, Col, ‘On tlie 
Colossian Heresy,’ Biblical Essays, xi., Ignatius, 
i. pp. 359-374). 

( 6 ) Organization of the Church, —The Church 
forms one organized community, described as 
God’s family (3®* ^®), an ‘ecclesia’ of a God of life 
(i 6 .); its members are ol ddt\<pol (4®), ol ttkttoI (4*^ 
518 ( 510 ^^ They meet for common worship, 

and apparently up to the time of this letter men 
and women alike had been wont to teach and to 
lead the prayers, but the writer limits this right to 
the men ( 2 ®**^). At the worship there ore reading, 
exhortation, and teaching (4^®), prayers, interces¬ 
sions, thanksgivings ( 2 ^ 5®). Over this body the 
apostle is supreme: he hands over offenders to 
Satan {Tap4duiKa, 1 ^; but this would not necessarily 
exclude tlie co-operation of the Church, as in 1 Co 
6 ^); his exhortations ( 2 ^) and wishes ( 2 ®) are authori¬ 
tative ; the true teaching is the gospel, which has 
been entrusted to him (H^ 2 ^). Timothy is his 
delegate, ‘ the instrument of an absent rather than 
a wielder of inherent authority* (Moberly), com¬ 
missioned to ordain ministers (though the whole 
community would have a voice in the choice of 
them, cf. 32 widioj^ ^ exercise discipline over them, 
to regulate worship, to control teaching, and hand 
on the traditions 01 the apostle. His exact status 
is not clear: he may have been a temporary dele¬ 


gate for a special work, as he had been before to 
Corinth (1 Co 4^^’^^) and Philippi (Ph 2 '®), and as 
Titus had been twice or thrice to Corinth (2 Co 7 
and 8); or he may have been permanently set 
apart as St. Paul’s delegate for the higher func¬ 
tions of ministerial work, unlimited by any local 
sphere, but sent from time to time to various 
places; or, afjain, he may have received a per¬ 
manent commission to represent the apostle and a 
permanent localization at Ephesus, or possibly 
throughout Asia Minor. Either view is tenable, 
but the first springs most naturally out of the 
language of 1 * 4^^ 

It is also uncertain whether he had received 
8 x>ecial ordination for this task. He had received 
a special gift, given by laying on of the hands of 
the presbyters, and prophecies had led Paul to 
choose him ( 1 ^® 4*‘); but the reference may be 
either to consecration for this piece of work, or to 
formal ordination when he first became I’aul’s 
helper (Ac 16^**). His position seems to be that of 
a vicar apostolic rather than of a localized bishop, 
though it is the germ out of which the later loccil- 
ized and monarchical episcopate developed. 

The more permanent ministry under Timothy is 
assumed to be already in existence. There are no 
directions to establish any new office, unless it be 
that of the church-widows, but only to regulate 
and spiritualize those that exist. Tliese are— 

( 1 ) The ivlaKoiro^. He occupies a prominent 

position in the eyes of the Church and the heathen 
world; he must have liigh moral qualifications: 
from these it may be inferred that his duties will 
be to entertain travelling brethren to 

teach {dibaKTLKbs), perhaps to control the finances 
(dtpihdpyvpos), to preside and care for the Church 
(wpoiTTTjpai, ^7r4/ueXet(r^at). 

( 2 ) TTpeap&repoiy who are formally ordained (?) for 
the position ( 6 ”), who also preside (irpoco-rub-es), 
who also preach and teach (^v X 67 V Kal didaaKa\L(iL), 
who receive maintenance in return for their work, 
and who are under Timothy’s discipline. (There is 
not, as often assumed, a contrast in 6 '*^ between 
teaching and non-teaching presbyters, but only 
between those who take pains witii their teaching 
and those who do not). 

Aro these two different orders of ministers, or only two names 
for one order? This question, too, cannotbeTOsitively answered. 
The fact that irp$riiuTipoi are not mentioned in ch. 8 ; that the 
is not mentioned in ch. 6 ; that the same functions of 
presiding and teaching are attributed to both; the prima facie 
meaning of Tit cf. Ac 20 n-*'«J,—these favour the identifleation 

of the two. On the other hand, the constant use of the singular 
and of the plural wpicfiCrtpot, and the usage of the 2 nd 
cent, favour the separation, end leave it a tenable view that 
out of the many presbyters one bishop was already chosen at 
Ephesus in order to preside over the whole and to represent 
them to the outer world. 

(3) didKovoi, Subordinate officers, whose char¬ 
acter has to be tested before the whole com¬ 
munity before they enter on office. Their duties 
are not defined ; out they perhaps have to ad¬ 
minister the finances under the ijcLaKoiroi {ph 
a/<rxpoKcp5ctf), and to teach, as a successful dia- 
conate gives them boldness of speech. After 
their diaconate they may perhaps hope to rise 
to a higher position {8a0u^s) m the Church 
^ 38 - 10 . la. 

(4) 7 vi'atx€f are also mentioned in the official 
ministry, between two sections dealing with 
didKovoi : i,e, probably ‘ women who are deacons,’ 
deaconesses; out possibly only * wives of deacons.’ 
A high character is required of them, but their 
duties are not defined. 

( 6 ) The regulations for widows are de¬ 

scribed at fuller length, and give the impression 
that the writer is introducing a fresh organization 
in this case. There is probably a distinction to 
be drawn between lonely widows who are the 
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objects of oharitv, and who devote their time to 
prayer ana active widows who are church 

workers, whose names are entered on a church 
list, after careful examination of their antecedents 
( 59 . 10 ) distinction is not, however, clearly 

marked. See also art. Widow. 

[Cf. Gore, The Church and the Ministry^ ch. v.; 
Moberly, Ministerial Priesthood^ ch. v. ; Hort, 
Christian Ecclesia, chs. xi. xii.; J. H. Bernard 
in Camh. Gr. Test. pp. Ivi-lxxiv ; Weiss, § 4; 
Zahn, Einl. i. 459-466]. 

v. Authorship.— The Epistle claims to be by 
St. Paul, and is directly attributed to him by 
Irenoeus (Brief. II. xiv. 7, iv. xvi. 3), Tortullian 
(de Prcrscr, 0 . 25), Clement Alox. (Strom, ii. p. 457, 
iii. p. 634), and the Muratorian Canon; it was 
included in the Latin and Syriac versions, and 
this implies an acceptance of its Pauline claim. 
It was known to Marcion (c. 140); there are 
many parallels to its regulations in the earliest 
documents that underlie the Apostolic Constitu¬ 
tions (cf. llarnack, TU II. v. pp. 50-52, or Chron. 
i. p. 483); these may be due to independent treat¬ 
ment of some earlier list of regulations, but the 
more prob. view is that the Apost, Const, give a 
later and fuller adaptation of 1 Timothy; and 
there are parallelisms to its language in the 
Epistle of Vienne and Lyons (Eus. v. 1 ), Hege- 
sippus (Eus. iii. 22), Justin Martyr (Dial, vii. 17, 
XXXV. 3(?)), and above all in Polycarp (cc. 4. 5. 8. 
9 . 12), Ignatius {ad Trail.^ Inscr. ad Magn, 8, 
ad Poh/c. 3), and Clement of Home (7. 21. 54. 61), 
which 'make it probable that it was known to all 
these writers, and well known in Asia Minor before 
A.D. 115, and perhaps at Rome before a.d. 95, 
For an instructive comparison of the Pastoral 
Epistles with Ignatius, cf, von der Goltz in TU 
XII. iii. pp. lU7-il8, 186-194. 

On the otlier liand, it wa.s rejected with 2 Tim. 
by Tatian (Jerome, Prol. ad Titum)^ by ‘certain 
heretics’ (Clem. Alex. Strom, ii. 11), and with 
both 2 Tim. and Titus by Marcion (Tertull. adv. 
Marcionemt v, 21) and Basilides (Jerome, l.c.). 
Tertullian implies that the reason of the rejection 
was that they were private letters; but it may 
have been due to a dislike of their teaching, or, 
if tliey were not Paulino, to a real knowledge of 
their origin. The external evidence is as strong 
in church writers as for any Epistle ; but it is met 
by a persistent rejection on the part of some 
heretics. 

The internal evidence pennits two alternatives. 
Either the author is Paul, or he is some later 
writer anxious to support Christian morality and 
ortliodox teaching against growing heretical ten¬ 
dencies, and for tliis purpose composing the letter, 
possibly with the heJp of some genuine Paulino 
fragments, and certainly with a deliberate u.so of 
the Pauline letters. In deciding between those 
two alternatives it is not possible to appeal to 
points of similarity with Pauline language or 
with St. Paul’s character, as they are assumed 
on botli sides; on tlie otlier haml, dillcrences 
from the known facts of St. Paul’s life are as 
much an argument against the second alternative 
as against the first. 

(1) The historical situation cannot be fitted into 
the account of 8t. Paul’s life in the Acts. This is 
true in spite of recent attempts to place it at the 
time of Ac 20^ (Bartlet, Apostolic Age, pp. 179- 
182, 511-515; Bowen, 27ie Dates of the Pastoral 
Epistles^ London, 1900); yet the Acts is incomplete 
even over the ground which it traverses, e.g. it 
makes no mention of the intricate circumstances 
connected with tlie mission of Titus to Corinth, 
i.e. it helps us to understand 2 Cor. as little as 
this Epistle. Further, it confessedly ends before 
the death of St. Paul. There are other grounds 


for believing in a release of St. Paul after Ac 28 
(cf. art. Paul), and the situation implied here 
may easily fall in the interval between that re¬ 
lease and his death, about the same time as Titus 
but before 2 Tim., as this Epistle gives no trace 
of the danger of persecution. 

( 2 ) The style is unlike St, Paul’s more argu¬ 
mentative passages, but it resembles that of the 
more practical sections of the earlier Epistles, e.g. 

1 Th 5 , Ro 12-16, 1 Co 16, 2 Co 8 . 9. 1 he general 
structure, the quick passage from practice to 
doctrinal basis, the personal interludes (V^ 2 ^), 
the frequent repetition of a word and its cognate 
forms (Tr/a-rtf, 2^^; irXovros, 6 '’^'^^’), the 

fondness for sliarp antithesis (5® 5** 6 ^ 6 *®), the use 
of the language of the OT and of Greek proverbs, 
are subtle points that might escape an imitator. 
But two points of difficulty remain. (a) The 
vocabulary is largely different. The average of 
d 7 ra| Xc 76 gcva is one for every verse and a half: 
a large group of words (34 in the three Pastoral 
Letters) is not found elsewhere in St. Paul, but ‘ 
is found in Sb. Luke’s writings; and many char- 
acteristically Pauline words are absent (cf. lloltz- 
mann, Einf. pp. 318, 319, Past. Briefer p. lOU; 
W. H. Simcox m Expositor, 1888, p. 180). 

But the argument from the mere use of words is 
always precarious (cf. an illustration from Shakes¬ 
peare in the Expos. Times, June 1896, p. 418, and 
from Danto in Butler’s ‘Paradise,’ p. xi); St. 
Paul’s language elsewhere shows great variation, 
even within the compass of one letter (cf. 2 Co 8 . 9 
with 10-13); the proportion of 'Keybpeva is— 

1 for 1*55 verses in the Past, Epp. ; 

1 „ 3 06 „ „ 2 Cor. ; 

1 ,1 5’53 „ „ 1 Cor. ; 

hence the difference between 2 Cor. and 1 Cor. is 
as great as that between the Past. Epp. and 2 Cor. 
(Kblling ap. Weiss, p. 51). Within tne Pastorals 
72 words are found in 1 Tim. only, 44 in^ 2 Tim. 
only, 20 in Titus; 10 are peculiar to 1 Tim. and 
Titus; 8 to 1 and 2 Tim. ; 3 to 2 Tim. and Titus. 

cbcr^peia, dtd[So\os as adjective, are common 
to the three, and they all have some word cognate 
to ffilxppuif, and the pnrases 6 Xdyor, iirLyvuxns 

dXrjdela^f ij vyialvov<ra didao^KoXla, 6 pvu alu)P, The re | 
is no word which is of clearly later date : many of ; 
the differences arise from diflerence of subject, 
esp. in 2 ®'^® 5 ^'^® where they are most frequent; 
some occur in phrases which seem to be quotations 
(see above). Many are words common in the Greek 
of the Apocrypha (cf. the instances from 2 Mac. 
in Camb. Gr. 'Test. p. xxxix). Some few are 
Latinlsms TfpbKpLpa), due perhaps to 

residence in Rome; others are medical metaphors 
(vyialveLy, votruv), due perhaps to intimacy with 
Sb. Luke; while it is dillicult to estimate how 
far the mere wording of a letter was due to 
the amanuensis employed. [The question of 
the vocabulary is carefully treated in Findlay’s 
Appendix to Sabatier, The Apostle Paul]. 

(o) But many of the phrases seem technical and 
stereotyped: *lr}(rovs h tXrrls (I'j notice the 

advance on Col 1*’), h vapayyeXla (1®), 17 vyiaivowra 
di5a<rKa\la, (P®), iriards 6 \6yos (P® etc.), Ka\^p 
<rrpaT€lau, irLcmv (P*), ^ (rurr^p (2^)» 

t 6 ixaprCpLov Kaipois IdLois (2®), h rcKvoyovIa (?) (2*®), t 6 
fivuThpioy rijt Trlo'Tfwi (3®), rb riji ebaepelas pwrri^piov 
(3*®), h Ka\h 5i5a<rxaXta (4«), h didasKaXla (6M, h 
evepycala (?) ( 6 ®), h It'roXh ( 6 ^^), h irapaOTiKV (f ®); there 
is an articulated fixity about them which seems 
to mark a late date, and to be unlike the freshness 
of the earlier stylo. This, again, is true ; but the 
date on any hypothesis is later, the diction is that 
of ‘ the old man ’ less ‘ eloquent,* and he is writing 
to an intimate companion, so that his language 
may naturally have somewhat of an esoteric 
stamp. 
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(3) The tone of the religious life implied shows 
a similar development. It is in all essentials 
Pauline; for it consists of life eternal, won by 
Christ’s death, which has brought salvation to all ! 
mankind ; and this life must show itself by a high | 
Christian morality, and be ready to face uie | 
appearance of Jesus Christ. But there is more 
stress on the value of law; on the need of good | 
works, or attractive works, icaXct ipya (4 times 
in 1 Tim., 3 in Tit., elsewhere not in St. Paul); 
religion is described as eva^^eia (8 times in 1 Tim., 
once in 2 Tim. and Tit., not elsewhere) or dcoar^^eia 
(1 Ti 2 ^® only); the favourite qualities are those 
of a sober, orderly loyalty. Yet each point 
could be illustrated from St. l*aul (1 Co 6 ‘^, Ko 
351 718 ^ Gal 18 68 * 25* 58, Eph 2*®), and there is a 
uniform tendency in tlie earlier Epistles to pass 
onward from the strain of the first conversion to 
the quiet ordered after-life, and to bring every 
^here of human relationship under the control of 
Christian discipline (cf. W. Lock, St. Paul, the 
Master Buildery ch. 4). 

(4) So, too, with regard to Church organization. 

There are more details of it, and more stress upon 
it; yet the details can be paralleled elsewhere; 
cf. Ac 1455 2117^ jn^ 514 (^irpetT^uTepoi), Ac 205®, Ph 1* 
{iTclaKOTroL)y Ph {bidKcvot), Ro 16' (deaconess), 

Ac 61 98 ®, 1 Co 7 St. Paul organized some 

ministry from the first (1 Th fii®, 1 Co 12 ^ 8 ) ; his 
influence from the first had been used to check the 
irregular utterances of the spirit and to lay greater 
stress on the ordered ministry (1 Co 12-14); and 
the further stress upon it is natural with the lapse 
of time bringing new developments of false teach¬ 
ing and the prospect of his own death. 

The prominence of prophecy, the uncertainty 
about the exact status of Timothy, about the 

S rosence of a monarchical episcopate, about the 
istinction between ^ttLitkowos and TptaBlrrepo^y the 
need of regulation of public speaking uy women, 
all favour a date considerably earlier than the 
Ignatian letters. 

Certainly the letter mves the impression of a 
Church well established; the functions of the 
various ministers are implied as already fixed, the 
imaKOTT^ is an object of desire (3i), Timothy can 
choose between novices and older members of the 
Church (3®), the Church widow must be of 60 years 
of age (5®), there has been sad experience of the 
falling away of Christian widows 1 ^); but none 
of tliese points carry us beyond the possible con¬ 
ditions of a flourishing community in a large city 
which may have been established at least ten 
years, at a time of quick development such as is 
stamped on every page of the NT. 

The advice of 6 '^ is inconsistent with that of 
1 Co 7^, but there the advice is confessedly a 
counsel of perfection (cf. v.*®), and given in face of 
a special necessity. 

A comparison with other documents connected 


with Ephesus, e.g. Ac 20 ^ 8 -i 


'®, the Prologue 


of St. John (with the stress on God’s creation of all 
things (cf. 4^^), of the manifestation of Christ in flesh 
(cf. 3^8), of the contrast between the Law and grace 
and truth and glory (cf. P-^*)), and with the Ep. to 
Eph. (with its stress on the Ascended Lord as the 
source of spiritual strength, on the importance of 
the ministry, of the Church, of family life, its wit¬ 
ness to the growth of Christian psalms and hymns), 
shows that the writer knows the conditions of 
Ephesus in the Ist century. 

(5) The teaching of the false teachers has been 
shown to be compatible with the Pauline author¬ 
ship, and it may be added that the very vagueness 
of it suits an earlier rather than a later date, while 
the absence of any certain or probable allusion to 
Docetism, which was the prevalent danger in 
Ephesus and its neighbourhood at the time of 


1 John and of the Ignatian letters, is in favour of 
placing this Epistle before those. 

( 6 ) Some critics feel an artificiality in the situa¬ 
tion implied. Paul is about to return shortly, yet 
troubles to write on points like those of 
which could aflbrd to wait; yet the circumstances 
of the writing of 1 Cor. and 1 Thess. (1 Co 4'*, 

1 Th 3^^) are exactly analogous. Again, Timothy 
is placed in a position of very great importance, 
yet is distrusted as young, liable to be weak, and 
to be misled ; but this corresponds to tlie little we 
know of Timothy’s character elsewhere, and it is 
probable that he bad failed to deal with a crisis at 
Corinth (cf. Timothy) : and botli these are objec- 
tbms to any unity of authorship; indeed, if any¬ 
thing, it is more probable that St. Paul should 
have spoken thus in a private letter to Timothy, 
than that a later writer, who was ex hypothesi 
using Tiiiiothy as a typo of an important official, 
treated as being the recipient of important instruc¬ 
tions, should have thus weakened his character. 

The conclusion is difficult. The Epistle marks 
at all points an advance on the earlier Epp. of St. 
Paul. In style, in organization, in stereotyped 
fixity of teaching, in the character of the teachers 
opposed, there are marked differences. On the 
other hand, in all these points it also offers marked 
differences from any writings of the 2 nd cent. It 
falls within a period in which we have little to 
guide us. ‘ The secularization of Christianity is in 
full swing’ (Julicher), but there were the begin¬ 
nings of this in 1 Cor. and Ephesians. ‘The 
writer is a type of a time when the ethical voice 
of a noble Hellenism and the Roman instinct for 
organization are uniting themselves with the Chris¬ 
tianity which had sprung as religion out of J iidaism, 
in order to build up the old-catholic Church ’ (von 
Soden); but such incorporation of Greek and 
Roman thought had taken place in Paul’s time, 
and was mainly due to his genius. It is Pauline 
in claim ; admittedly Pauline in central doctrine ; 
‘their author was an adherent of the apostle’s 
who reproduced his master’s ideas’ (Moffatt, Lc. 
p. 661). He has an intimate acquaintance with the 
Pauline letters: the letter was accepted as Pauline 
by those who most represented Paul’s teaching. 
Whether we can take the further step and assert 
that it is Paul’s own work, depends upon the 
question whether the stress on organization, 
authority, teaching, loyalty, can fall within his 
lifetime; and whether ho was one who could 
forget the controversies of the past and devote 
himself in the face of a new danger to lay stress 
on the foundation already laid, and to try to 
secure a high moral and spiritual tone within the 
Churches under his control by enforcing more 
strictness in worship and in the qualifications for 
the ministry. The points of comparison with the 
earlier Epistles can scarcely be urged in favour of 
the authorship ; indeed in one or two places, 

(esp. tlie parenthesis, ov xf^eCdopai), 

the language seems scarcely explained by the cir¬ 
cumstances of the time, but to be due to a mere 
extract from earlier letters, and if so, would be an 
argument against genuineness; but these phrases 
may be reminiscences in St. Paul’s own mind of a 
past controversy (cf. Eph 2 ®) rather than extracts 
from his letters; while the differences, e.g. in the 
salutation (P), in the deeper description of his own 
sinfulness (l^®'^®), side by side with the stronger 
assurance of the truth of his message, the bold¬ 
ness of the criticism on Timothy, the personal 
reference to his illnesses and his water-drinking, 
the affectionateness of the last appeal ( 6 ®®),—all 
these are subtle points, which are more natural 
at first than at second hand, and w’^hich seem to 
I bring us face to face with Paul himself. 

1 vi. Integrity. — There is no MS ground for 
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doubting the integrity of the Epistle ; nor is there 
any intrinsic inconsistency or lack of arrangement— 
given the ordinary discursiveness of a letter—which 
would suggest interpolation. For the awkward 
anacoluthon 1 ®, cf. Eph 3^; 3^^ comes in awkwardly 
between and and may need transposition, but 
may be an after-thought (cf. 1 Co P®); for 
cf. Ko 1617-^. 

But the doubt has arisen in connexion with the 
authorship. On the theory of the Pauline author¬ 
ship, it has been suggested that the sections which 
imply a late date may bo later additions to a 
genuine letter. Thus 3^’^* is of a (^uite general 
character : it has no personal expression : it could 
he dropped without destroying the sequence of 
thought, 2 **'^- are almost as general; 

and tlie personal expressions irapaKa\Cj BotjXofiai 
2 ® 5 '^, iirirpiiru) 2 *^, 8tafj.apTijpofxai 5^^ might be those 
of Timothy himself or of some later authority, 
laying down detailed instructions in accordance 
with the general principles enunciated by St. Paul. 
This would meet the difficulty of the large number 
of non-Pauline words in these sections; but that 
may be met by the fact that Paul is treating of 
new subjects, and is perhaps borrowing from half- 
stereotyped lists of virtues required oi candidates 
for olHce, perhaps based on Jewish requirements, 
perhaps on Gentile analogies {for the correspondence 
between the requirements of 3^'® and the character¬ 
istics of the Stoic wise man, cf. Camh, Gr, Test, p. 
57): besides, it makes it necessary to treat ^ as a 
deliberate insertion, with a view to claim Pauline 
authorship for the section [cf. llarnack {Chron, 
pp, 482-484), who treats as fragments 

later than 138 A.D.]. Again, on the theory of the 
non-Pauline authorship, it is necessary to explain 
the personal allusions. Some of these (1^* ^*'^® 2 ^) 
may be borrowed from or based upon previous 
letters, but 6 “ cannot be ; it cannot nave oeen in¬ 
vented by a forger; it must be genuine, and the 
very awkwardness of its insertion at this point is 
against the theory of a second-hand compiler, who 
might more naturally have inserted it in 4®*^®. 
The command and the insertion of the command 
here depend upon some intimate acquaintance 
between the writer ami Timothy, and intimate 
knowledge of the conditions at Ephesus. 

The most elaborate attempt to resolve the letter 
into its constituent factors is that of Knoke {Com- 
meniar zu den Vastoralhriefe^ 1889), who assumes 
a combination of three letters—two of tliem from 
Paul to Timothy, the third the final redaction in 
the 2 nd cent., in the interests of Church organiza¬ 
tion. An attempt to read these letters consecu¬ 
tively as arranged by him, 

lia-17 314_411. 18-16 57-9 317-19 * 

(c) 2 ^' 5 ®* ^®* 01 .9^* 

will show the arbitrariness of the division, and 
the possibility on such a test of subdividing the 
three still further. For exact details of suggested 
theories cf. Moffatt, l.c, p. 702; Clemen, Die 
Einheitlichkcit dcr paul. Brief e, pp. 143 -175; 
McGiffert, pp. 405-412; Harnack, Chron, i. pp. 
480-484. 

vii. Value.— The intrinsic value is partly in¬ 
dependent of its authorship, for the I*astoral 
Epistles, even if not written as proofs of love and 
affection by Paul to Timothy and Titus, ‘ in honore 
tamen ecclesias catholicsein ordinal ione ecclesiasticse 
disciplinse sanctiiicatoe sunt’ (Murator. Canon). 
But its witness is not so much to details of eccle¬ 
siastical order (for these are ambiguous), aa to 
principles. 

(a) It witnesses, more fully than even Titus and 
2 Tim., to the principle of the delegation of apostolic 
authority. The highest duty of ordaining, and exer¬ 


cising discipline over all the officers, is not inherent 
in a Church already possessing presbyters and 
deacons, but is delegated from above to a repre¬ 
sentative of the apostle. On the Pauline author¬ 
ship the fact that this was Paul’s view, on the non- 
Pauline authorship the belief in the fact is testified, 
St. Paul acts as St. John acted in the presence of 
the growing needs of the Church (Clem. Alex, Qui$ 
Divesf c. 42). 

(^>) It witnesses that a highly ethical and spiritual 
conception of religion is consistent with and is 
safeguarded by careful regulations about worship, 
ritual and organized ministry. There is no opposi¬ 
tion between the outward and the inward, between 
the spirit and the organized body. 

(c) It breathes a healthy manly impatience of 
intellectual quibbles and sophistries, which are 
divorced from a moral life. It is akin to St. Paul’s 
protest against ao<pLa and in 1 Co 1 and 7, but 

it carries it into a different region. 

{d) In details it has had a direct influence upon 
the position and dress of Cliristian women in 
worship—though here it does not add anything to 
1 Cor.—upon the subjects of prayer in all Christian 
liturgies, making them universal and loyal, and so 
contributing to a missionary feeling and to a con¬ 
ciliatory attitude of the Church to its rulers. It 
is again the first handbook of Church discipline, 
and its direct influence may be seen in the Apostolic 
Constitutions and subsequent legislation, mainly in 
requiring high moral qualifications in all Christian 
officials, and in insisting on a high standard of 
justice and impartiality in dealing with them. 
Even more is it the germ of treatises on the 
qiialifications of the ministerial office, such as 8 t. 
Chrysostom’s w€pl lepucrOyrji ; St. Ambrose, de 
Officiis Mmisti'oru7n; St. Gregory, de Fastorali 
dura, 

Litkraturb.—A very full account of prevloua literature will 
be found in Iloltzmann'e or in Manji^old’s lUrdeitung, It will be 
eutlicient bore to mention as the best modern statements of the 
problems connected with the Epistle: (1) against the Pauline 
authorship, Iloltzmann, DU PastorcUbriefe (1886); von 8oden 
in the JJand-Cormnentar: llarnack, ChronologU, i. pp. 480- 
486 (1897); Julichor, Einleitung*, pp. 136-166 (IWl); Mculffert, 
UUtory of Christianity in the Apostolic Ane^ pp. 898fif. (Edin. 
1897) ; Moffatt, Ilistorical NT, pp. 666-663 (Edin. 1901). 

(2) For the Pauline authorship, Weiss in Meyer’s Commentar 
zum NT\ Rlggenbach in the Kurzgef. Comm. (semi-Pauline); 
Zahn, Kinleitung, i. pn. 398-489(1897); Salmon, Introd. to NT, c. 
XX,; Findlay's Appendix attach^ to the translation of Sabatier’s 
The Apostle Paul (1891); Lightfoot, Biblical Essays, chs. xl. xii., 
and Hort’s Judaistic Christianity and The Christian Ecclesia. 

For exegesis: 'Theodore of Mopsuestia with Swete's notes 
(Cambridge, 1882) is indispensable as representing the Patristic 
viewa Tneodoret and Ambrosiaster are torse and sensible, and 
St. Chrysostom’s homilies are illuminating and edifying. Of 
modem commentators von Soden for keen penetration. Weiss and 
Riggenba<’h for well-balanced ludgment, are pre-eminent, and 
II. P. Liddon for careful analysis and Patnstio illustrations 
(1897). Kllicott. Alford, Wace (in the Speaker’s Commentary) 
are careful and learned; Plummer in the Expositor's Bible 
interesting and suggestive; J. H. Bernard in Carnb. Or. Test. 
(1899) and A. E. Humphreys in Catnb. Bible for Schools (1897) are 
excellent school manuals; U. F. Horton in the Century Bible 
(1901) is interesting, but sometimes inconsistent.^ Useful nol<‘8 
on special verses will bo found in Westcott-TTort, il App. p. 
and Field’s Otium Norvicense, iii.* pp. 203-214. 

W. Lock. 

TIMOTHY, SECOND EPISTLE TO.— 

1. TlistoricAl Situation of the writer. 

ii. Analysis. 

Ui. Literary Dependence. 

Iv. Situation at Ephesus. 

(a) False Teachirif^. 

(b) Church Organization. 

V. Authorship. 

vi. Integrity. 

vii. Value. 

i. Historical Situation.— ;St. Paul is in prison 
at Rome, bound with a chain, and had been a 
prisoner for some length of time (1®* *®- 2®). He 

had incurred imprisonment in the cause of Christ 
( 1 ®) as an apostfe and teacher of the gospel (F* 
2 *®); perhaps some definite charge of misdemean- 
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our had been made against him (ws KaKoOpyoi, 2®; 
cf. KaKOTToids, 1 P 2*® 41 *, but this may be no more 
than a simile). But the place and circumstances 
of his arrest are not clear. Ho had been tra¬ 
velling through Asia Minor and Greece witli a 
band of fellow-travellers (cf. Tit 3^® ol p-er* itiov 
Trdtrres), including Demas.Crescens, Titus, Tychicus, 
Erastus, and Trophimus; apparently he had been 
opjxjsed at Troas by Alexander, and obliged to 
leave hastily (4^** : in Asia he was deserted by 

those to whom he looked for support (1^®) : at 
Miletus he left Trophimus ill: at Corinth Erastus 
stayed behind: the rest probably moved forward 
to Nicopolis (Tit 3^®): and there, or perhaps at 
Borne itself, he may have been arrested : Demas 
deserted him : Crescens was despatched to Galatia 
(?Gaul): Titus to Dalmatia: Tychicus to Ephesus: 
and when he writes Luke is with him single-handed. 
An Asiatic Christian, Onesinhorus, had found him 
out, though with dilliculty, had cheered his loneli¬ 
ness, and perhaps was enabled to better his condi¬ 
tion (1^®); the Roman Christians are in touch with 
him, and he is able to send a word of greeting from 
all of them (4®^). Perhaps his trial had already begun 
and been adjourned (4^®- ”, but cf. Zahn, JS'mL i. p. 
402, and Spitta, Ztir Gesch, des XJrchristentutns^ i. 
pp. 35-50, who make out a good case for referring 
this to his trial in the previous imprisonment): at 
any rate he regards his death as certain and as not 
far off (4®-®). So in his loneliness he wants help, 
and his mind turns to his ‘ beloved son ^ Timothy, 
and to Mark, to whom he had been reconciled. 
Timothy was at the time somewhere in Asia Minor, 
—probably at Ephesus, as he is in a position of 
authority, where he has to teach and hand on his 
teacliing, cf. P® 2®*^® 3^ 4®* ”,—and Paul writes to 
beg him to conm, and to come quickly before the 
winter, to pick up Mark by the way, and to stop 
at Troas for the cloak and books and parchments 
left til ere. But Timothy was of a timid nature, 
and the journey was one which would imply peril, 
and possibly he may arrive too late to see St. Paul, 
or may have to face death himself; so he exhorts 
him to have courage and to provide others who will 
be able to teach the truth, and warns him against 
the special dangers which are likely to beset his 
teaching. The interest of the Epistle oscillates 
between St. Paul’s desire for sympathy and his 
wish to strengthen Timothy’s hands ana to guard 
the deposit of the truth, 
ii. Analysis. 

11 -a. Greetinjf. 

Thanksgiving for Timoth^s past affection and 
faith, and aesiro to see him again. 

A. Exhortations hosed mainly on St. Paul’s |:^sitlon. 

B. 21^8. Exhortations based mainly on the position of 

Timothy. 

A. Exhortation (^1) to stir up his ministerial gift (8): 
remembenng the nature of the Spirit given by 
the laying on of the apostle’s hands (7), 

(2) to be i>old to face suffering (8) ; 

remembering (a) the power and grace of God, 
which has conipiered death and brought life 
and immortality to light (8- lu). 

(D the example of Paul himself, who has 
faced suffering with perfect trust in 
Ood (11. l‘i). 

(3) to hold fast the truth entrusted to him (13), 

in the strength of the indwelling Spirit (f-*). 

These exhortations are enforced by an appeal to 
the example of others : 

(а) 08 a wanilng—the disloyalty of the 
Asiatic Christians (18). 

( б ) 08 an encouragement —the boldness 

and affection and kindly help of 
Onesiphorus (18-18). 

(4) to be strong in the power of grace (21). 

(5) to commit the tnie teaching to others and 

secure its tradition (23). 

(6) to be ready to face suffering,—like a noble 

soldier (»), which implies whole-hearted ser¬ 
vice (4); like an athlete, who must keep the 
rules of the game (8); like a husbandman, 
who is only reward^ If he toil well (•• 7): 
remembering (a) the gospel of the Risen 


Christ, which has enabled Paul himself to 
face sufferiii}^ for the elect’s sake (8-i0). 

(6) the faitliful saying~with its encour¬ 
agement to all who suffer with Christ, 
and its warning to all who deny 
Him (iMSX 

B. Exhortations, mainly dealing with the nature of 
the teaching to be given by Timothy— 

(1) to urge Christians to avoid idle and useless 

discussions (14). 

(2) to be himself a true worker, rightly teaching the 

truth and avoiding profane babblings (i'>- >8); 
rememl>ering that (<i) such (liscussions leoii to 
impiety and spread quickly to the ruin of 
faith (17. 18 ). 

(6) whereas God’s foundation rests upon 
His knowledge of His own, and their 
abstention from iniquity (18). 

(c) in every bouse there are good and bad 
vessels, and a man must cleanse him¬ 
self from evil to be a good vessel (20. 

(3) to avoid youtikful passions, and to aim at the 

true sniritiial qualities (22). 

(4) to avoid foolish investigations (23) : 

for they cause strife, and hitider the true char- 
at^ter and patient ho])eful work of the 
servant of the T<ord (2-^ 26 ). 

(6) to avoid false teachers : for, 

(а) there lies in the future a great growth 

of empty profession of Christianity 
eomhined with selflshnoss and a low 
standard of morality (3*-8). 

(б) this will be ministered to by false and 

vain teachers, deluding their votaries 
and opposing the truth, like Jamies 
and Jambres, who will, liowever, be 
soon exposed ('‘ i*). 

(6) to abide loyally by his past teaching: 

remembering («) their oast common experience 
of suffering, and of Gotl's ]>rotection from it 
( 10 . 11 ). 

(6) tiiat suffering is a universal law for 
Christians (12). 

(c) that deceivers will grow worse (73). 

(d) the teachers from whom he has learnt 

even from childhood the real spiritual 
value and purpose of all Scripture 
(U 17). 

(7) to fulfil his whole duty, os an evangelist, with 

patience, sobriety, and courage (il-B) : 
remembering (rt) that people will grow im¬ 
patient of sound tea<*.liin|f (8*4). 

(6) that Paul himself is passing : his work 
is done : he can only look forward to 
tlio crown of righteousness (8- 7). 

(c) that that crown will be given to all 
who love the Lord's appearing ( 8 ). 
4 S- 111 . Personal messages. 

Appeal to Timothy to come quickly, because of 
Paul’s loneliness ( 8 - 10 ); to bring Mark also (11), 
and to stop at'Troas for his cloak and books (12): 
to avoid Alexander (i-*-18). 

Reminder of the way in which the Lord hod pro¬ 
tected him in the past in spite of men’s desertion, 
and trust in Him for the future (10-18). 

Special greetings to and from individuals (i® 2 i), 
with further account of his fellow-travellers ( 20 ), 
and a renewed appeal to come soon. 

22 . Final Salutation to Timothy and to those with him. 

With the exception of the last word the Epistle 
is a personal letter throu^^hoiit, and was probably 
never intended to be read aloud to the Cliurcn 
under Timothy’s care. The note in 2 ’ emphasizes 
this esoteric character. 

iii. Literary Dependence.— The Epistle is so 
personal and so little argumentative tliat there is 
little direct quotation in it, even from the OT, the 
importance of which is so strongly insisted upon 
( 3 ”’”). The allusions to it are subconscious and 
secondary. This may be partly accounted for by 
the fact that the writer was without his books 
and parchments (4”); yet his mind is thoroughly 
steeped in it. Nu 16^ Is 26” lie behind 2 ”, but 
mediated through Christ’s saying in Mt 7®®' Lk 
1325 - 37 . 157 lies behind 2 ®®, perhaps mediated 

through Bo 9« : Ps 62” is adapted in 4^*: Ps 22 «-» 
colours the whole language and thought of 4”* ”; 
and perhaps Is 42^'® ail'ccts the description of the 
servant of the Lord in 2 ®^*®®. 

Jewish tradition—whether written or unwritten 
is uncertain (cf. Thackeray, Relation of St, Paul 
to Contemporary Jewish Inought, pp. 216-222)—is 
quoted in 3®-®. 
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One ‘ faithful saying * is quote*! in possibly 
a fragment of a Christian liyinn based on llo 6 ® 8 '% 
Mt 10^, Lk 12« (ef. CG2\ ad loc.): tlie * seals * in 
while based on the OT, were probably already stereo¬ 
typed as Christian watchwords: 2** reads like a 
reminiscence of some early form of creed (cf. 
Hum, Introduction to the Creeds^ pp. 27-30): 
is perhaps a quotation from some Christian jiro- 
phet (cf. Jude ; 4® from some Aypacpop of the 
Lord (cf. Kesch, AgrapJut, p. 253) : 4^® recalls the 
end of the J^ord’s Prayer. 

There are many parallelisms with the earlier 
Pauline Epistles. 


liff- cf, Ro 

17 „ KoglB. 

18 „ Ro 1 * 8 , Eph 41 . 

1» „ Ro l(i2», Eph 28. 

Ill „ 1TI27. 
ll« „ Ro8>i. 

24-8 „ 1 Co 97ff. 


21M8 cf, Ro 6" 87. 

218 „ Tit 89. 

227 ,, 1 Ti 611. 

8» „ Tit 118. 

87 „ Tit 116 81. 

4« „ I'h las 217. 


Of all these passages Ph 2^^, 1 Ti 2 ’ alone 
suggest a conscious literary imitation; and they are 
equally consistent, if not more consistent, with the 
hypothesis that they are the entirely independent 
utterances of the same writer. The correspond¬ 
ences with the Acts are mainly with the speeches 
of St. Paul there (P, cf. Ac 2 .'P 24*^ ; 4^, cf. Ac 20^), 
but they are not close enough to be extracts; and if 
they nee<l any explanation, it is very possible that 
St. Luke was pre]»aring the Acts at this time. 

iv. Situation implied at Ephesus (?).-~ (a) 
I'ahe Teachers. —The warning against false teachers 
is less prominent than in 1 Tim. or Titus: they 
are in tlie background, and their features are seen 
with less distinctness; yet, so far as they can be 
descried, they may be identified as the same as 
there. Their chief characteristic is to ‘ strive 
about words’ ( 2 *^), to indulge in ‘profane bab¬ 
blings’ ( 2 ^®), in ‘ foolish and ignorant questionings’ 
( 2 '“^), in ‘ fables’ (4^): they are ‘corrupted in mind* 
(3®), unspiritual (2^®), tending to a low standard of 
morality ( 2 “*): attracting silly women by profes¬ 
sions of knowledge, yet unable to satisfy their 
desire for it (3®* ^). Tiiese tendencies will increase 
hereafter (3^ ^<rx<irais perhaps an applica¬ 

tion of some previous prophecy; perhaps little 
more than ‘hereafter,’ cf. Pr 31*®), but within 
Timothy’s own lifetime (3® dworp^wov, 4®*®). In all 
these points they resemble the teachers of 1 Tim. and 
Titus. There are, however, two distinctive traits. 
( 1 ) They are ydrjTn (3^®), i.e. either, loosely, ‘se¬ 
ducers’ (AV), ‘impostors’ (IIV): or, more exactly, 
‘ magicians,’ ‘jugglers,’ carrying on, even in their 
professed Christianity, the old Jewish sorcery or 
the magical formula? of the ‘ Ephesian letters,’ 
akin to JSimon Magus, Elyinas, the sons of Sceva, 
or those who practised ‘ curious arts ’ at Ephesus. 
The analogy of Jannes and Jambres (3®) makes it 
probable tliat the more exact sense is right. 

( 2 ) Two of them, Ilymeiueus and Philetus, 
taught definitely that ‘ the resurrection is already 
past.’ (Such an assertion must have sprung from 
a low view of matter, shrinking from belief in a 
literal resurrection of the l)o<ly, and either (a) 
asserting that the only resurrection is the resurrec¬ 
tion of the spirit to newness of life in baptism—a 
view which springs from the same source as the 
ditliculties alaiut the resurrection in 1 Co 16, and 
may have been based on a misrepresentation of 
St. Paul’s own teaching (Ro 6 *), and which was a 
common tenet in Gnostic teaching (cf. Iren, i, 23, 
ii. 31 ; Tert. de liesurr. 19, de Prascript, 3; Justin, 
Dial, 80 ; Polyc. c. 7 ; 2 Clem. Rom. 9), but would 
also find sympathy in Jewish thought; or ( 6 ) 
asserting that a man only rose and lived again in 
his posterity, an explanation which is found in 
Acta Thcclte 14, ert $i5A^oiu,€if fjy Xiyti oZros 

di'darao’ii' ylyvcaOai dn ijdrj ylyoviv, 4<f> ol.: ffxoficv 


riKvoii — a view which would be akin to earlier 
Jewish thought, but is a less natural perversion of 
any Christian theory (see Zahn, Einl. 1 . p. 486). 

There is, then, nothing to dissociate the teachers 
of this Epistle from those of 1 Tim. and Tit.; and 
the importance laid on the true spiritual purposes 
of the OT, as well as the ad hominem appeal to 
the Jewish Haggada (3®- ®), make it probable that 
they were perverting the spiritual value of the 
OT by the introduction of worthless Rabbinic 
legenos and speculations. 

(h) Church Oraanization. —On this there is little 
stress and few details of it. Timothy represents 
St. Paul; he is to uphold the deposit, the teaching 
received from Paul, Paul’s gospel (P®* “ 2** ® S'®- ^^); 
he is to guide the teaching of others ( 2 *®®^*)» to 
exercise discipline (4*). He has received a spiritual 
q^ualification for his task conferred by the imposi¬ 
tion of 8 t. Paul’s hands (1®, but see 1 Timothy) ; 
his task is described as a 5ia/fo»/fa, be himself as an 
€ vayyc\i<rT'/)s : he is being summoned away for a 
special visit to St. Paul, but it seems to be assumed 
tliat he will return (3^‘® 4®“®). Meanwhile he is to 
secure a sure succession for St. Paul’s teaching by 
entrusting it to others, who will be able to hand 
it on in their turn to others ( 2 *). The suggestion 
of this Epistle, in contrast to that of 1 Tirn., is 
distinctly against the idea that Timothy was a 
temporary delegate, and favours tlie theory that 
he lield a permanent ollice and a permanent 
localisation of the oflice. 

V. Authorship. —The external evidence for the 
Paulino authorship is much the same as that for 
1 Timothy, save that the allusions to its language 
in writers of the first quarter of the 2 nd cent, are 
less unequivocal. It w'as possibly known by 
Ignatius, more probably by Polycarp (c. 6 = 2**, 
c. 9 = 4*®), but the constdous borrowing from the 
Epistle is not certain in either waiter. This differ¬ 
ence may be due to tlie fact that it is a more 
private letter than 1 Timothy. 

On the other hand, the intrinsic evidence of 
genuineness is much stronger than in 1 Tim. or in 
Titus. Positively, there are personal touclies 
throughout; negatively, tliere is less to be urged 
against the genuineness. The picture of Timothy 
as young, timid, affectionate, is of a piece with what 
is known of him elsewhere : the allusions in 1 *®'^® 2 *® 
410 -itf. iw -21 Rear the stamp of truth, giving a picture 
of desertion and cow^ardice in some Christians 
which could scarcely have been invented, and they 
are independent of the Acts and of all other known 
sources. So with regard to the writer; in char¬ 
acter—the affection for his fellow-workers, the 
gratitude for kindness, the sensitiveness to deser¬ 
tion (cf. 2 Cor.), the prayer for those who have 
deserted him, the sense of the importance of his 
own mission, the appeal to his own teaching and 
his own sufferings, the self-sacrifice for the elect’s 
sake, the assurance of the Lord’s protection and of 
the rew'ard which he shall receive at the last day ; 
in method of teaching—the loyalty to Judaism 
(l*=Ph 3®), the value attached to the OT (3**’**, 
cf. Ro 15^), the use of Jewish traditions (4®), the 
masculine contempt for trivialities of argument 
( 2 *®); in the substance of the doctrines taught—the 
stress on God’s pur|^K)se and grace, on the conquest 
of death, on the risen Christ as the inspirer of 
confidence, on the need of suffering and of courage, 
on the moral tests of faith,—all these point clearly 
to St. Paul. There is no objection, on the side of 
Church organization or of the doctrines assailed, 
to be raised against his authorship. The slight 
distrust of Timothy’s courage and conduct ( 1 ® 2 **) 
may surprise us, but they would be more surpris¬ 
ing in a forger : the repetition to him of the names 
of his mother and grandmother ( 1 ®) are indeed un¬ 
necessary, but very natural in an old man recalling 
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his old converts; the assertion of his apostleship 
(P') is natural to one who is enforcing the duty of 
loyal adherence to his teaching : the vague gener¬ 
alities about the false teaching and the absence of 
controversial argument in refutation of them are 
natural in writing to one who knew all the circum¬ 
stances, The reference to the persecutions in 
Antioch, Iconium, and Lystra only is expli¬ 
cable, as they were the first which Timothy had 
witnessed, and is very like that in 2 Co 1 
Tlie only ground of suspicion lies in the style— ! 

^ 10 tlie large nuraoer of dira^ Xeydjueya (44 
Is Epistle alone ; d0\eci^, dKaLpus, aKpariJs, 
dvaj^tairvpfTUf dvdXwrts, difav'ifi<p€LV, dvaipiJX^^^t dve^i- 
KdKOSf dy€'fralaxvvT 0 Sf dPT^fiepos, dpTidLarl0€<rdaif diral- \ 
dtVTOif dfroTpi7r€<r$(Uf dprios, d<pi\dya6o^, 
ydyypaiPOt ydrjSf yvpaiKdpiop, SeiXla, ilXeyfidf, 

iySCptiP, (iwaySpOuKTiSt ^zrto'wpedetv, OcdTryeixiTOi, Kara- I 
(pOelpCLy, Ky^dcLP, Xoyopax^Ly, pLdp.p.rf, pL^/i^paya^ yetj- | 
repiKbs, dpdoTopLeiVf iTLcrTOvadaLj irpaypLaria, aTpaToXoyety, i 
cvyKOKOwadeiy, cr(jj<ppoyiapi6if tpeXdyrfi, <plXavTOt, 0tXiJ- 
doyost <piX66€Oii of which, 

however, suggests a later date), and more de- 
iinitely, in tlie many words or phrases — either 
Latinisms {xdpt-y 1)*' airLay) or half-stereo- 

typed formulm {KoJdapd {rvyclSrjffiSt Kadapd Kapdla^ 
iTrLyvuxTii dXrjdelaSf irapaO'i^K'tjt iyialyovres XSyoif i) 
iryLalyovffa didaaKaXLaf iriffTbs 6 X^^os, pe^^XoL kcpO' 
<pu)ylai, ii ToO 5iafi6Xov Tayls, 6 roG 0€oO dvdpuiroSf 
6 vGv atdjy) — which suggest a diderent writer at a 
rather later stage of Oliristianity. With regard to 
these the suggestions urged on 1 Tim. will hold 
good, and it will perhaps bo felt that, if they 
stood alone, they would not be so striking as when 
placed side by si<le with 1 Tim. and Titus. They 
would be scarcely a serious objection to this 
Epistle, on tlie hypothesis that tlioso were later 
imitations of this. 

The difliculty of inserting the historical situation 
in the time covered by the Acts, or of placing 
the date of the Epistle in the first Roman im¬ 
prisonment, seems insuperable, and, if it is genuine, 
it presupposes a later imprisonment(cf. 1 Timothy). 

vi. Integrity. — The MSS supply no hint of 
interpolation or of * contamination ^ in the Epistle, 
neither does any internal necessity require sm^h an 
hypothesis. liut there are certain facts which 
have not unnaturally raised doubts about the 
integrity. Thus ( 1 ) the Epistle varies between 
two main purposes, and there is a possibility of 
contradiction between them. The greater part is 
an instruction to Timothy about his teaching at 
Ephesus, and it seems to be assumed that he will 
remain there ; the latter part summons him to 
leave and join the writer. These two purposes are 
obviously capable of being combined, and the 
appeals in chs. 1 and 2 may naturally be inter¬ 
preted ‘ show courage by coming to join me in my 
prison,* ‘ entrust your teaching to others in your 
own absence or in the prospect of your own death ’; 
but this is not said, as might have been expected 
in the face of 4^ 

( 2 ) Again, sections of the Epistle are personal 
and distinctly Pauline throughout; while others 
(2^^-3®) consist of vague generalities, consistent 
with Pauline authorship, but not demanding it. 

(3) There are some apparent contradictions, e.g. 
3* as contrasted with 2 ^^ (but they are not neces¬ 
sarily spoken of the same persons, and, while 3 ^ 
refers to external success, 2 ^’ refers mainly to 
internal degeneracy): again, 4^^ as contrasted >vith 
4*' (but Luke niay have been St. Paul’s only 
attendant in prison, Eubulus and the others Roman 
Christians wno had access to him from outside). 

(4) The construction of the opening sentence is 
dithcnlt, and has suggested that it has l^en care¬ 
lessly reconstructed from some earlier form; but 
its difficulty does not go beyond that of many 


Pauline paragraphs. Again, jg easily separ¬ 
able from the surrounding context, and its con¬ 
nexion with it is not at first sight obvious: yet 
there is a real connexion (see the analysis), and 
the difficulty of its position will remain on any 
theory of construction. 

These facts have given rise to attempts of two 
kinds to resolve the Epistle into separate parts. 

(1) It consists of two, or possibly more, letters 
by St. Paul himself, which have been accidentally 
combined. In this case P-4® with, perliaps, 4“*'^* 
and might form one letter, written from the 
Roman imprisonment, and 4® '® with 4^'** will be a 
second letter, perhaps written earlier, at the time 
of the imprisonnjent in Ctesarea (Clemen), or even 
later in the Roman imprisonment. This theory 
meets many ditliculties, would imply very little 
dislocation of MSS, and very jiossibly lias an 
analogy in the end of the Epistle to the Romans. 

(2) it consists of genuine fragments of Pauline 

letters, worked up into one whole by some later 
writer, say of the time of Domitian ((jlemen), with 
the object of strengthening Christians in the face 
of persecution, and settling the tradition of apos¬ 
tolic doctrine against innovating tendencies. We 
might then have (a) 4®'*®* 22 * ^ short letter, 

calling Timothy to rejoin him, written at some 
time in the third missionary journey (McGillert, 
Bartlet); (/>) P-2>® 3'M® and 4*«''® a letter of 
encouragement to Timothy, written at the end of 
the Roman imprisonment; (c) 2^*-3* the addition 
of the ultimate redactor. Further and more de¬ 
tailed suggestions of the possibility of reconstruc¬ 
tion will be found in Clemen {Die Einheitlichkeit 
der Paul, Brief pp. 142-156); McGitt’ert {The 
Aj^ostolic. Age^ pp. 404-414); Moft’att {The ffis- 
torical New Testuinent^ pp. 700-704). But there is 
no sufficient reason for treating any part of the 
Epistle as un-Pauline : the theories 01 interweaving 
01 document with document are too intricate to be 
probable, and no one theory has commanded any¬ 
thing like a common assent. J ulicher {Einleitung*, 
pp. 166, 156) entirely rejects the theory, because of 
the unity of each of the Pastoral Epistles, and 
regards them throughout as purely inventions 
attributed to the apostle. 

vii. Value. —The importance of the Epistle is 
not great on doctrinal or ecclesiastical grounds: 
doctrinally, indeed, it adds the fullest statement 
of the inspiration of the OT and of its primary 
value to a Christian teacher that is to be lound in 
the NT : it probably bears witness to the practice 
of prayer to God for mercy to the dead (P®), and it 
shows the power of the Christian doctrine of a 
Risen Christ to supnort a Christian in the face of 
death : ecclesiastically, it shows the value attached 
to the imposition of the apostle’s hands, and to a 
succession of ministers as a means of securing the 
tradition of sound teaching; but none of these 
points are peculiar to this Epistle. Its real value 
18 historical and personal. Assuming the Pauline 
authorship, it is the chief source of evidence for 
I’aul’s life after the close of the Acts, supporting the 
theory of a second imprisonment, giving detafls of 
the last trial, implying further missionary work to 
the east, and possibly to the west (4^®) of Rome, 
testifying to his reconciliation with John Mark, 
and giving glimpses of some of his friends, who 
are not known to us from other sources. On the 
non-Pauline authorship, its witness to these his¬ 
toric facts may be trusted, and it would also be 
a witness to the tone of ecclesiastical thought 
in Pauline Churches at the end of the 1st or 
beginning of the 2nd cent. But its main intereat 
b one of character, and two portraits emerge 
from it. (1) The portrait of the ideal Christian 
minister. He is, like Christ Himself, to re¬ 
produce the features of Isaiah’s ideal of *The 
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Servant of the Lord/ patient, gentle, hopeful, 
interceding ( 2 *^): he i« to be God’s man, His loyal 
liegeman ; like a soldier, unentangled with 
civil duties ( 2 ‘^); like an athlete, obeying loyally 
the rules of the contest ( 2 ^); like a husbandman, 
toiling hard, and, if so, earning his reward ( 2 *); 
like a tradesman, honestly cutting out his goods 
( 2 '® ?); like a fisherman, trying to catch back those 
who have been caught by the devil (2-® ?): he needs 
courage, gentleness in face of opposition, willing¬ 
ness to face sufl’ering, hopefulness for those who 
have gone wrong: he is to be serviceable 
4^^), thoroughly eonipped for every good work (3^’), 
to keep himself free from moral evil ( 2 ^^), to re¬ 
kindle the grace given by ordination, remembering 
that it was the ^ft of a spirit of love and power 
and discipline (P). In teaching, he is to avoid idle 
speculations and restless innovations, to be loyal 
to the truth, to be long-suflering and yet bolcl in 
rebuke; the remembrance of the Risen Christ is 
to be ever before him ; and he is to take for his 
standard of life and teaching (a) the facts of the 
apostle’s life (3'®), (h) the outline of the apostle’s 
teaching, (c) the OT Scriptures, which are not 
only able to make him wise unto salvation, but 
also to guide him in his disciiilino of others. 

( 2 ) The portrait of the Christian minister, with 
his work done, facing death (cf. 1 John and 
2 Peter). He acquiesces ghully in the present, 
but his eyes are turned mainly to the past or to 
the future. He recalls the way in which he from 
his youth, and his ancestors before him, have 
wor 8 liij)ped God (P); he dwells on God’s power 
(I?, a. la 21 417) having protected him in all past 
dangers (3^^), as communicated to himself (4*^), and 
yet independent of himself—God may imprison His 
preachers, but His word is never fettered (2®); he 
reviews his whole course, he has no doubt of his 
reward ; and so he looks into the future, he antici¬ 
pates the false teaching that will arise (3*), ho 
warns against it, he i)rovides for a succession of 
teachers to whom the truth can be entrusted ( 2 -): 
he strengthens his favourite son for his task: ho 
is sure that God will protect him from every evil 
work that may meet him in this life, and he looks 
beyond the grave : he sees God’s sure foundation 
firmly standing (2“*): he sees God protecting the 
teaching which he lias hamlcd back to His care 
(P^) ; he secs God rewarding evil-doers according 
to their work (4^**) ; ho sees the heavenly kingdom, 
eternal ^lory, life and immortality ; he sees the 
coming in brightness {iwicpaveia) of the Righteous 
Judge, and the crown of righteousness given to 
him and to all who have loved that coming (4®). 

The Epistle is the letter of a good shepherd who 
la laying down his life for his sheep to one wlioin 
he is training to he also a good shepherd and to 
lay down his life for liis sheep, and is inspired by 
the remembrance of * the Good Shepherd ’ who had 
laid down His life and risen from the grave. 

LiTiRATURi.— For the literature cf. 1 Timothy and Titus. 

W. Lock. 

TIN (V'l? bMhil) was known as an alloy with 
copper at least as early as IGOO b.c. in V'gypt, and 
protiably before 2000 B.c. in Europe. It was also 
prepared pure in Egypt at least by 1400 B.C. 
The source of it is mucli debated. Banca, Spain, 
and Britain have all been proposed. That it 
^^pears as an alloy earlier in hhirope than in 
Egypt shows that it was European ; and the 
nearest source of it to the early bronze lands of 
Europe is in the tin mines of Boliemia and Saxony. 
Tin (Gr. Ka(r<TlT€pos) in the literal sense is mentioned 
in Nu 31^ (F) along with brass, iron, and lead, and 
along with the same metals is used lig. of I.srael in 
Ezk ^ 2 ^® (cf. v.*>); and it appears in Ezk 27^* along 
with silver, iron, and leail, as an article of com¬ 
merce brought to Tyre from Tarshish. In Is 1 “ 


‘ alloy * would be a better rendering than * tin.^ In 
Zee 4^® = plummet. See further under 

Mines, Mininc. W. M. Flinders Petrie. 

TIPHSAH (np ^9 = ‘ the ford ’).—The name of two 
places. 

1 . ( 0 a^d; Thnphsa) The northern limit of Solo¬ 
mon’s dominions west of the Euphrates — the 
southern limit being Gaza (1 K 4*^). It is identi¬ 
fied by nearly all commentators with Thapsacus, 
on the right bank of the Euphrates, above 
the confluence of the Belik, Tiphsah was the 
lowest ford across the Euphrates, and the point 
at which Cyrus the younger forded the river, the 
water being breast-iiigli (Xen. A nab, I. iv. 11). 
At the same place Darius crossed before and after 
Issus, and Alexander crossed in pursuit, on two 
bridges (Arrian, iii. 7). TiphsaU was the most 
important crossing-place in the middle course of 
the Euphrates, and on one of the great commercial 
routes between the East and the West. In the 
time of Xenophon it was great and prosperous, 
and it is mentioned later as the point at which 
river-borne goods from the lower Euphrates were 
landed and shipped. Under the Selencids it was 
called Arnphipoli^, I'he town was at or near 
Kalat DiosCf about eight miles below Meskme 
(Peters, Nippur). 

2 . (B Oepad, A Oaipd [i.e. .1^!? Tirzah]; Thapsa) 

A town, apparently near Tirzah, which was taken 
by Menahem after he had dispossessed Shallum 
and seized the throne (2 K 15*®). Josephus (Ant. 
IX. xi. 1) writes the name as if it were 

Thapsacus. Thonius suggests that the name was 
originally written Tappuah (cf. Lnc. Ta^w^. The 
site is unknown. C. W. Wilson. 

TIRAS (Di’J?; Oeipds, Luc. Oipds), — A son of 
Japheth, Gn 10* [P], 1 Ch 1 ®. Etbiiologically, the 
name should probably be identified with the 
Turusha^ a seafaring people mentioned in the Egyp¬ 
tian inscriptions of the 13th cent., the Tvparivol of 
the Greeks (so Ed. Meyer [Gesrh, d. Alterthumst^ 
i. 260], followed by Dillm., Holzinger, Gunkel, 
ct aL), Jensen (Theol, Ltztg, 1899, 3, col. 70) 
makes it = Tarsus ; W. Max Muller (Orient, Ltztg. 
Aug. 1900, col. 290) takes it as a doublet of Tarshish 
of V.*, wliich he identifies with Turs, i.e, the land 
of the Tyrrhenians or Italy. There are the strongest 
objections to the view of Josephus (Ant. I, vi. 1), 
Jerome (on Gn 10 *), and tlie Targg., that Tirn.^ = 
the Thracians. J. A. Selbie. 

TIRATHITES (D'ninJ?; BA’A/yya^ie/g, Luc. OapaOd). 
—A family of scribes that dwelt at Jabez, 1 Ch 
2 “. The passage is very obscure. See Shimeath- 
ITE.S, and cf. Genealogy, vol. ii. p. 128‘, and 
Wellli. de Gentibus, 30 IF. 

TIRE. —The Eng. word ‘ tire,’ which occurs as a 
subst. = headdress in Is 3*®, Ezk 24^’^ *®, Jth 10 ® 16®, 
is simply an aphetic form of ‘ attire ’ ; it has 
nothing to do with ‘tier’ or ‘tiara,’ though its 
special application to the dress for the head is per¬ 
haps due to such a fanciful connexion. Cf. Adams, 
IIPeter^ 70, * They metamorphose their heads, as if 
they were ashamed of the head of God’s making, 
proud of the tire-woman’s. Sometimes one tiro is 
half the. husband’s rent-day ’ ; also Spenser, FQ II. 
ix. 19— 

* Her yellow golden hears 
Wa« trimly woven, and in treeiies wrought, 

No other tire she on her head did weare, 

But crowned with a garland of eweete roelero.* 

The verb * to tire’ is used more generally=dress, 
adorn, as 1 P 3® Tind., ‘ For after tliis maner in the 
olde tynie dyd the holy women which trusted in 
God, tyer them selves, and were obedient to their 
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husbandes *; though its only occurrence in AV 
has the sense of attiring the head, 2 K 9^ ‘ And she 
painted her face, and tired her head, and looked 
out at a window.* The Heb. verb in this last pas¬ 
sage is Tip'n, lit. to make a thing goody right y beautiful 
(LXX iuyfxQ<)vti.v ); cf. its use in Ex 30’ (of trimming 
a lamp) and Hos 10^ (of erecting goodly 'tnaz^chaha). 
The nouns rendered * tire * are— 1 . Ezk 24*’- 

This word prob. denotes a tiara or turban of an 
ornate character. Its other occurrences are Ex 39^, 
Ezk 44^® (both of the headdress of the priests), Is 3** 
(worn by fashionable ladies) 61®* (in the last the 
bridegroom ‘makes his headdress priestly,’ in allu¬ 
sion to the splendour of, or the special way of 
folding, the priestly turban [unless, with Marti, et 
al.y wo read for [nj;]). 2 . Is 3‘®. See 

Crescents. 3. Jth 10® 16®. 

J. Hastings. 

TIRHAKAH (nprrjfi), king of Cush (Gapd [so B in 
2 Kings; A GapaAci, whicli is read also by B in 
Isaiah ; Luc. OapOdK] ^a<ri\edt AWiSvur), marched 
out from Egypt against Sennacherib during the 
expedition of the latter against Judoca, in the reign 
of y[ezekiah (2 K 19®, Is 37®), immediately before 
the destruction of Sennacherib’s army in the night 
by the angel of the Lord at Libnah. Herodotus 
(ii. 141) relates that Sethos or Sethon, king of 
Egypt and priest of Hephocstua, obtained the de¬ 
struction of the army of Sennacherib from his god, 
who at night-time sent a host of held mice into the 
invaders* camp at Pclusium. The mice devoured 
the bow-strings and harness, and left the foe help¬ 
less. ‘ Sethon * seems to be simply the title of the 
priest of * Hephoestus,’ i.«. Ptah of Memphis (see 
GriiGth, Stories of the High Priests of MeniphiSy p. 
8 ), and this title is hardly compatible with that of 
king. If Sennacherib’s expedition be that of B.C. 
701,—the only expedition to these parts recorded in 
his annals (see art. Sennacherib), —it must have 
taken place before the reign of Tirhal^ah, which 
began in 691, This evidence combined points to the 
following hypothetical reconstruction of the episode: 
TirhaVah, oefore his elevation to the Ethiopian- 
Egyptian throne, was governor of Lower Egypt; 
and at its capital, Memphis, he was high priest 
of Ptah when Sennacherib threatened invasion 
(GrilGth, /.c. p. 10 ). After some signal and unex¬ 
pected disaster on the frontier of Palestine or Egypt, 
Sennacherib was compelled to retreat hastily. 

To return to facts: Sennacherib died in B.C. 682, 
Tirhal^ah (Egyp. THRQ), who was the last king but 
one of the 25th (Ethiopian) Dynasty,—founded by 
Shabaka,—began to reign in 691. His monuments 
are found at Gebel Barkal in Nubia, as well as 
throughout Egypt. In Egyptian documents Tir- 
ha^ah is entitled ‘Pharaoh*; but, though probably 
long resident in Egypt before ascending the throne 
(Schaefer, Aegyp, Ztschr, 1900, 61), he was essenti¬ 
ally an Ethiopian, and was for some time excluded 
from Egypt Dy the Assyrians. Outside Egypt, 
doubtless, he was known as ‘ king of Cush.* After 
sustaining several attacks, Taharqa (Assyr. Tarl^u) 
was driven out of Egypt in 670 by Esarhaddon, who 
plundered Memphis and Thebes, and divided the 
government among 20 rulers — chiefly native — 
tributary to Assyria. This arrangement was of 
short duration. Tirhakah seems to have returned 
to Egypt after Esarhaddon liad withdrawn, and 
Esarhaudon was on his way to punish the Egyp¬ 
tian revolt when he died in Nov. 669 (Johns in Hnc, 
Bibl. s.v, ‘ Esarhaddon ’). The first expedition of 
his successor, Assurbanipal, was against Egypt. It 
was on a great scale, ana overwhelmed both Lower 
and Upper Egypt. Tirhakah fled from Memphis to 
Thebes, and from Thebes to Ethiopia, whence he at 
once commenced intriguing with the princes of the 
Delta. The plot was frustrated, and soon afterwards 
Tirhakah died. He was succe^ed by Tanut-Amon 


(Assyr. Tandamane), who recovered Egypt, but 
was driven out by Assurbanipal in the last Assyrian 
expedition ever made against that country. 

E. Ll. Griffith. 

TIRHANAH ; B Oapdp, A Oapx^'d, Luc. 
Oapaaud), — A son of Caleb by his concubine, 
Maacah, 1 Ch 2". 

TIRIA (N,'-)'ri, but Baer xnn ; B om., A Orjpid, Luc. 
*EBpid ).—A son of Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4*®. 

TIRSHATHA (no?^"]^?).—T he word occurs in five 
places; the LXX omits it altogether in Neh 8® 10^; 
reads on the doubtful authority of a late corrector 
'Adapaadd in Neh 7’®; and in Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®® 
fluctuates between A ^ABeptraddy B "ABeptrad, and 
*A(T€p<TaBd, The term occurs also under the dis¬ 
guised form of Attharias in 1 Es 5^ and of Atthar- 
ates in 1 Es 9^ (cf. vol. i, p. 203). That the word 
is the name of an ollice, is indicated by the constant 
presence of the article ; but Ewald’s {Hly Eng. tr. 
V. 87) conjecture of the high-shrievalty is not happy. 
The worti is genuine Persian, a modified form of a 
hypothetical Old Pers. tarsdta {cf, J. Scheftelowitz, 
Arisches irnATy p. 93), of which ‘ his reverence ’ in its 
literal sense and not in its ecclesiastical usage may 
be taken as a close modern equivalent. In Neh 12^ 
and elsewhere, for the Persian term is substituted 
the Semitic nripp (see Governor), which is the title of 
the prefect or viceroy, with both civil and military 
functions, of a province or smaller district under 
either Assyrian or l^ersian rule. The appointment 
was made directly by the king ; and when for any 
reason such an official was sent on special service, 
his relation to the chief of the province was not 
always clearly defined, and friction and jealousy 
followed (Ezr 5® to 6*^). The title is derived from 
the Assyrian pahUy through the Babylonian pahai 
(see Delitzscn, Heb, Lang, in LighJt of Assyr, 
Besearchy pp. 12, 13 ; Schrader, COT i. 175, 176), 
and is neitner post-exilic nor Persian in its origin. 
Its use dates from the time of Jeremiah, and con¬ 
tinued into the Talmudic period, when the term 
was used as equivalent to dpxicpelt {Bikkurimy 
iii. 3). On the whole the Tirshatha appears to 
have been a royal commissioner or plenipotentiary, 
invested with the full powers of a satrap or viceroy, 
and employed on a special mission with the accom¬ 
plishment of which his appointment ceased. 

R. W. Moss. 

TIRZAH (nriJ?, Gep<rd).—1. Mentioned Jos 12®^ ns 
one of the 31 places whose kings Joshua smote. 
Tirzah afterwards became the capital of Jeroboam 
I., presumably of his son Nadab, and certainly of 
the three adventurers, Baasha, Elah, and Zimri 
(1 K 14^’ 15®'* ®® 16«* ®- ®-«). In 1 K 14'’ the reading 
of the LXX (A) is Saptpd, i,e, Zereda^ Jeroboam’s 
birthplace. Baasha was buried at Tirzah (1 K 16®), 
prob^ly Elah also, as it was there he was slain 
while drinking in the house of one of his officers 
(v.®**). The Omrides transferred the seat of govern¬ 
ment to Samaria (vv.®^* ®®), but Tirzah retained its 
importance probably as a fortress, as it was there 
[if MT be correct, but cf. LXX and Buhl, p. 247] 
that Menabem gathered a force to attack Shallum 
(2 K 15'^). After this Tirzah drops out of histoiy. 

In Ca 6^ the Slnilammito is declared to do 
beautiful as Tirzah, comely as Jerusalem. The 
Heb. custom of personifying cities as women robs 
this comparison of the strangeness it would else 
have for us. It may be the glory and prestige of 
the capital that leu to the simile, quite as much 
as the circumstance that Tirzah hacl a reputation 
for beauty, or that it occupied a site renowned for 
its loveliness.* 

* Neither LXX nor Vulgate take Tirzah here as % proper 
name. A derivation from nyq, to delighty le implied in their 
renderings (tvltmtMy tuavit). 
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The site of Tirzah has not yet been recovered 
beyond doubt. Teiasir^ a fortress on the hi^h road 
from Shechorn to Bethslian at its junction with the 
Abel-iiieholah road (see G. A. Smith, HGHL 355), 
seems too far north to suit 2 K 16^^, and generally 
farther north than Jeroboam would be likely to 
fix his home. Robinson {BRP^ iii. 302 f.) suggests 
the identification of Tirzah with Tulluzah^ a town 
on a hill not far north of Mt. Ebal, which agrees 
with the position assigned to Therm by Brocardus 
{Description vii.), 3 le^ues east of Samaria. A. 
Socin in Baedeker’s FaL and Syr. accepts this 
ideritilication; but Buhl {GAP 203) is inclined 
to identify Tirzah witli the modern the 

Tirathana of Jos. {Ant. XVIII. iv. 1) in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Gerizim. 

2 . One of the five daughters of Zelophehad whose 
case decided woman’s riglits in proi)erty among 
the Jews. The order of their names (Nu26^27' 
36^^ Jos 17*, all P) dill'ers in 36^^ from that of the 
other lists, and Ileb. and LXX do not agree. 

A. S. Aglkn. 

TISHBITE.— See Elijah, vol. i. p. 687 ; and cf. 
Ed. Konig in Expos. Tunes, xii. (1901) 383. 

TISHRI (Month).— See Time. 

TITANS. —A Greek word (T(f)trai'es), mythological 
in its history and meaning, used in tlie LXX in 
translating the term ‘valley of Rephaim’ in 2 S 
518 . 2 a. It ia also used in Judith (16"^), in the en¬ 
comium upon the heroine— 

‘‘For their mighty one fell not by voung men, 

Neither did eona of Titaria amite him, 

Nor tall gianta aet upon him ; 

But Judith,' etc. 

Those passages are principally interesting as 
showing how the Hellenistic Jews who translated 
the UT, and who wrote Judith, connected in thought 
the r^phcCim of their scriptures with the dim and 
mighty hgures of the Greek mythological legends. 
See Rkpuaim, Giant. \V. J. Bekcheu. 

TITHE ("JlryQ, —The payment of tithe 

is a practice both ancient and widespread, being 
found among many peoples, Semitic and non- 
Semitic. The choice of a tenth as the portion due 
to God was dictated by obvious considerations. 
The history of the tithe in Israel is in many respects 
obscure. In the strange, and probably late, docu¬ 
ment, Gn 14, we read that Auraham paid tithes 
of the spoil to Melchi^ede^ ; and Jacob at Bethel 
makes a conditional vow to pay God a tenth of all 
that He gives to him (Gn 28*'' E). But these narra¬ 
tives cannot be taken as evidence for patriarchal 
times. The latter is one of several which carry 
back the practice of the narrator’s own time to an 
origin in the patriarchal age, and is illustrated by 
Am 4\ which shows that tithes were paid at some 
of the N. Isr. sanctuaries in the reign of Jeroboam 
II. (see Driver, adloc.). It is accordingly remark¬ 
able that no reference is make to tithes in the 
Bk of the Covenant. This is usually explained on 
the theory that the tithes were originally identical 
with the hrst-fruits, and that the need of more 
strictly defining the amount that should be paid, 
led, in the later legislation, to the u.se of the term 
which hod already been employed in the N. Isr. 
sanctuaries. W. R. Smith, on the contrary, thinks 
that the tithe was a fixed tribute, comparatively 
modem in its origin. At an earlier period the 
tribute took the form of first-fruits, which were a 
private offering. When this was no longer adequate 
to meet the expenses of a more elaborate cultus, 
the tithe was charged as a fixed burden on land. 
^Ye know from 1 S 8 *® that a tithe was paid to the 
king, and, if he devoted this to the support of the 
royal sanctuaries, the transition to a titne paid by 


the farmers directly to the sanctuaries is readily 
accounted for. Unlike the first-fruits, the tithe 
was used to provide the public banquets at sacred 
festivals (see W. R. Smith, liS'^ 245-254). The 
later legislation and practice were as follows :— 

{a) In Deuteronomy. —In 14^^’^ it is enacted that 
each year the produce of the soil should be tithed, 
and the tithe taken to the central sanctuary and 
there eaten ; or, if this be inconvenient by reason of 
distance, it may be turned into money, which must 
be spent on a sacrificial banquet at the central 
sanctuary. To this the Levite, since he has no 
portion, is to be invited. It must be noticed that 
the tithe is not used for public feasting, but is to 
be consumed by the farmer and his household. 
This regulation may be a reform due to the fact 
that in earlier times the ruling classes, while not 
furnishing the provisions for the feast, secured the 
best for themselves. Further, the tithe is not used 
for the support of the priesthood or the temple 
services. The Levite has a moral claim to a share 
in the banquet, but it rests with the farmer him¬ 
self whether this is recognized. In the following 
verses (H^®* and in 26^-*^® it is enacted that every 
third year, called the year of tithing, all the tithe 
shall be laid up in the towns and distributed to the 
Levite, the stranger, the fatherless, and the widow. 
It is generally agreed that Deuteronomy docs not 
contemplate two tithes,—one to be consumed each 
year, including the third, at the central sanctuary, 
and the other to be levied for charity every third 
year,—but rather a different destination for the 
same tithe, so that in the third year it shall be kept 
at home and devoted exclusively to charity. The 
origin of this regulation is perhaps to be found in 
the abolition of the old public banquets, and con¬ 
sequent necessity that some other provision should 
be mode for the poor. Since there would be no 
tithe in the Sabbatical year, when the land lay 
fallow, the year of tithing would probably coincide 
with the third and sixth years in each cycle of seven 
years. Tlie question remains whether the tithe in 
Deuteronomy is to be identified with the first-fruits. 
In favour 01 this view it may be urged that it 
is not probable that a double tribute should be 
exacted from the crops, and that the close con¬ 
nexion of the law of first-fruits with that of tithes 
in Dt 26^’^® shows that the two are really identical. 
The basket of first-fruits presented to the priest 
must be assumed in that case to be a portion of the 
first-fruits taken from the tithe. The command 
to ‘ rejoice in all the good which J" thy God hath 
given unto thee,’ implies that a feast followed the 
presentation of the basket of first-fruits, and this 
would correspond to the banquet on the tithe 
enjoined 14^'^. The introduction of the term 
‘ tithe ’ will then have been due to the necessity of 
fixing w ith precision the amount of the first-fruits. 
On the other hand, 18^ ordains that the first-fruits 
shall be given to the priest, but this was certainly 
not the case with the tithe. And the feast referred 
to in 26^^ may not have been a feast on the first- 
fruits. It is difficult to decide between the two 
views, but it seems safer on account of 18“* (which 
w'ould otherwise have to be regarded as probably 
later) to distinguish between the tithe and the 
first-fruits. The objection based on the improba¬ 
bility that a double tribute would be exacted, falls 
to the CTound if the first-fruits consisted merely of 
the ba^et of fruit, etc., presented at the central 
sanctuary. 

{b) In the Priestly Code (P).—In the legislation 
of Ezekiel, which forms the transition to P, there 
is no law a.s to tithes. P exhibits a great advance 
on the earlier reflations. According to Nu 18®^ 

* all the tithe in Israel ’ is given to tne tribe of 
Levi ‘ for an inheritance.* The Levites are in their 
turn to give a tenth of this (‘a tithe of the tithe’) 
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to the priests (‘a heave-offering to Aaron the 
priest,’ Nu IS’**®*”). The origin of this is probably 
to be sought in an extension of the chanty tithe 
enjoined in Deuteronomy, which is now devoted to 
the Levites exclusively, and used for this purpose, 
not once in three years, but every year. Lv 27®^* 
ordains that, if the tithe is redeemed, one-fifth of 
the value shall be added. It is generally agreed 
that a tithe of cattle is not contemplated, imt only 
of agricultural produce. It is true that in Lv 27®** 
cattle are included, and rules are given as to the 
selection, and to prevent any exchange. But this 
law stands by itself, it is not referred to in Neh 
10 ®’*®® 12 ^^ 13®*^®, and is first mentioned 2 Ch 31®*®. 
It is probably a later addition inserted between 
the time of Neheraiah and that of the Chronicler. 
Attempts have been made to reconcile the regula¬ 
tions of the Priestly Code with those of Deuter¬ 
onomy. It has been supposed that Deuteronomy 
refers to a second tithe distinct from that in P and 
to be levied on the nine-tenths remaining after the 
tithe to the l^evites had been deducted. Against 
this the following considerations are decisive. No 
hint is given in Deuteronomy that such a second 
tithe is spoken of, nor can such an interpretation 
bo fairly put on the passage, for a reference to the 
assumea first tithe would have been necessary. 
Nor is it probable that a tax of nearly one-fifth 
of the whole produce should be imposed on the 
farmers. Nor is it credible that the Levites should 
participate in the second tithe because, like the 
poor and defenceless, they were dependent on 
charity, if they were in possession of a tithe already 
made over to them. And, lastly, the language of 
Nu 1821 «unto the children of Levi, behold, I have 
given all the tithe in Israel for an inheritance,’ 
utterly excludes any tithe which was devoted, as 
the Deuteronomic tithe, to other purposes. Here, 
as elsewhere, the explanation is that the regulations 
belong to different stages of legislation. 

(c) In later Judaism. —Two tithes were levied 
—one for the Levites in accordance with the law 
of P, the other to be consumed by the offerer in 
accordance with that of D. The tithe was the 
most valuable part of the income of the Levites. 
The Mishna laid down this rule; ‘ Everything 
which may be used as food, and is cultivated and 
grows out of the earth, is liable to tithe ’ {Maaserotli 
i. 1 ). The Pharisees evinced their 8 crui)ulous 
adherence to the Law by offering tithes of ‘ mint, 
anise, and cummin’ (Mt 23'^). The second tithe 
was of course consumed by the offerer, and with 
it the tithe of cattle was usually reckoned, though 
Philo apparently includes it in the perquisites of 
the priests. If the second tithe was converted 
into money, one-fifth of the value had to be added ; 
and the money could be spent only on food, drink, 
and ointment necessary for the sacrificial feast. 
The charity tithe ( or ‘third tithe’) was levied for 
the poor every third year. 

Litkraturr.—N owack, Ueh. Archdol, 11. 257-269; Wellhausen, 
Proleijoni. pp. 15tl-158; Driver, Deut. pp, 100-173; W. R, 
Smith, pp. 246-263 ; Schiirer, UJP ii. i. 231. 

A. S Pfc a tc 

TITLE ON CROSS. —It was customary in the 
Roman empire, when a criminal was going to 
execution, for a board (called o’ai'h), on which the 
ground of condemnation (aMa, causa) was written, 
to be carried before him or hung round his neck— 
the inscription being known as titulus (Gr. tLtXos), 
Instances of this custom will be found in Suet. 
Calig. 32 — ^proicedente titulo qui causam pcenw 
indicarety Domit. 10; Eusebius, HE v. 1 (see 
Swete, St, Marky p. 359). All four evangelists 
mention that the custom was observed at the cruci¬ 
fixion of Jesus Christ, though they describe the 
title as affixed to the cross, without referring to its 
being carried on the way to Golgotha. They have 


various styles of indicating it. As usual, St. 
Mark’s description is the fullest. He calls it 
‘ the superscription of his accusation ’ (^ Iiriypa<p^ 
TTjt alrLat aOrov, Mk 16®®); in the First Gospel it is 
* his accusation * {aWlav airroO, Mt 27®’); and in 
the Third it is simply ‘ a superscription* {iTnypaAity 
Lk 23®®). The Fourth Gospel calls it by the 
technical name (rfrXos), and states that it was 
written in three languages—Hebrew (i.tf. Aramaic, 
the lan^ago of the Jews of Palestine), Latin (the 
official language), and Greek (the language cur¬ 
rent throughout the East), Jn 19^®* The four 
Gospels also vary in their statements of the words 
of the title, viz.:— 

Mk=‘The king of the Jews* (6 /Sao-iXe^t twv 
*lovSaL(jjy), 

Mt = * This is Jesus the king of the Jews’ (o 5 r 6 y 
<?(rrtv Tt^ctoOs 6 fiaciXeC/s tu>v *Ioudalufy), 

Lk=*Thi3 is the king of the Jews* (6/3a<nXc«>s 
TUfi^ *IovSalioy o&ros). 

Jn = *Jesus of Nazareth the king of the Jews’ 
CiTjaoOs 6 Na^tupatof 6 /9a<riXei>t rwy 
*IouSalufy}, 

It is not easy to determine which of these was the 
original form of words. The instance from the 
Letter of the Churches of Vienne and Lyons, where 
the martyr’s name is given (oCr^y 4<ttlv "ArraXos 
6 XpiffTLayls, Eusebius, HE v. 1 ), would suggest ( 1 ) 
that Mt and Lk are right in giving the word ‘ this* 
(o5to>), and ( 2 ) that Mt and Jn are right in giving 
the name —^ Jesus,' Since Mt is the only Gosp^ 
that has both the forms found in the passage cited 
from Eusebius, the preference seems to lie with the 
phrase as given in that Gospel. But then we 
cannot he sure that the same form of words was 
used in all cases, or that the Letter of the Churches 
^ Vienne and Lyons gives it with verbal accuracy. 
Moreover, it may have been variously phrased in 
the three languages. The following arrangement 
has been suggested :— 


Dnin’ii ^‘>o nvJD yity' 

OYTOC eCTIN IHCOYC o B&ciAcyc twn ioyAaiwn. 
REX JUDAEORUM. 


(See Goikio, Life and Words of Christ, ch. Ixiii. 
note e). 

The variations are quite immaterial. In all 
four accounts tlie essential words are the same. 
The title describes Jesus as ‘ King of the Jews.’ 
It makes no mention of sedition or usurpation ; 
the phrase is absolute. Plainly, it was a sarcastic 
expression; but it was perceived at on(!e that the 
point of the sarcasm was against the Jews rather 
than against their Victim. This is shown by St. 
John, who narrates how the chief priests requested 
Pilate to change the title to ‘ He said, I am king 
of the Jew's,’ and how Pilate Inaughtily refused to 
alter what he had written (Jn 19®^* ®®). 

W. F. Adeney. 

TITTLE. —The Eng. word ‘tittle’ is .simply a 
various imelling of ‘title.’ One of the uses of 
‘title’ (after Lat. titulus in late use, and Fr. title) 
was to denote the stroke above an abridged word. 
It was thence used for any trifling stroke or mark 
which distinguished one letter from another, and 
was chosen by Wyclif and Tindale to translate 
the Gr. Kcpala (WH Kcpla, see vol. ii. App. p, 161) 
in its only occurrences Alt 5‘*, Lk 16’. All the 
Eng. VSS up to and including AV (1611), except 
the Rhemisn, spell the word with one t. So 
Tindale in his address to the Reader, Pentateuch 
(Mombert’s Reprint, p. 3), ‘For they which in 
tymes paste were wont to loke on no more scrip- 
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ture then they founde in their duns or soch like 
develysh doctryne, have yet now so narowlye loked 
on my translatyon, that there is not so inoch as 
one I therin if it lacke a tytle over his hed, but 
they have noted it, and nombrc it unto the 
if^norant people for an heresye.* But, in quoting 
Mt 5 *** three pages later, he spells the word ‘ tittle. 

The (Jr. Kep^a (lit. ‘little horn’) was used by 
grammarians to denote the Gr. accents and any 
small stroke distinguishing one Heb. letter from 
anotlier, as 3 from a. On the importance attached 
to tliese marks by the Rabbins see Lightfoot on 
ML (vol. xi. p. 99 tf.). J. Hastings. 


TITUS (T/ros). —A companion of St. Paul, who 
is always mentioned by uim with great affection 
and conhdeiice, yet whose name appears but on 
rare occasions in the Epistles and never in the 
Acts. On account of tiiis silence of the Acts it 
has been conjectured that Titus is the second name 
of some one of St. Paul’s companions who are 
mentioned there, and attempts have been made to 
identify him with Timothy, with Silas, and with 
Titus (or Titius) Justus (Ac 18’); but none of these 
conjectures has met with acceptance (cf. Zahn, Ein- 
leitungf i. pp. 149, 190; lloltzmann, 
p. 81). The name is Latin, but, as with Paul, this 
proves little: his birthplace is unknown; later 
legends place it in Crete; 8 t. Chrysostom in Corinth; 
and the Acts of Theda (c. 2) speak of him as living 
with Onesi])horus at Iconium at the time of St, 
Paul’s first visit there. All that can be said for 
certain is that he was a Gentile (Gal 2*), probably 
converted by St, Paul himself {yurjelip Tit P), 

and living at Antioch fourteen years after Sb. 
Paul’s conversion, when the dispute arose about 
the circumcision of the Gentiles. At this time 
Paul took him with him to Jerusalem : there an 
attempt was made to compel him to bo circum¬ 
cised ; St. Paul resisted the compulsion, and prob¬ 
ably Titus was never circumcised, though the 
ambiguity of St. Paul’s words leaves it just 
possible that he was circumcised as a voluntary 
concession on St, Paul’s part (cf. Lightfoot on 
Gal ; Hort, Judaistic CiirUtianityy pp. 76-83). 

Titus remained St. Paul’s companion, being per¬ 
haps with him when he wrote Galatians [may d (rifv 
i/jioL ( 2 ^) mean ‘ who is with me still ’ ? cf. ol <rdy ifiol 
of l'*^], but not mentioned again until the time of 
the incidents which caused the writing of 1 and 2 
Corinthians. At this time he paid two, if not 
three, visits to Corinth.— {a) In the year before 
the writing of 2 Cor. (dir 6 Tr^pvai, 8 “^) he went at 
Paul’s reauest (2 Co 12^®) with one other brother 
to Corinth, perhaps carrying 1 Cor. with him, 
perhaps also authorized to explain the method of 
the collection for the saints alluded to in 1 Co 
16** *: at any rate he did organize it, and that 
on a religious basis (irpoeri^p^aro, 2 Co 8 ^), and 
returned to St. Paul with ncAvs of the zeal shown 
in the matter at Corinth.—( 6 ) Probably after he 
had left Corinth there arose some serious opposi¬ 
tion to St. Paul there; perhaps Timothy was in¬ 
sulted and set at nought [cf. 2 Coiunthians and 
Paul], and Titus, who was already known there, 
was despatched from Ephesus to deal with the 
crisis, carrying the letter referred to in 2 Co 
2 and 7. St. Paul had often boasted to Titus of 
the loyalty of his Corinthian converts (2 Co V *); 
but he was afraid now lest his boast would be 
proved empty : he waited, restless and anxious for 
the return of Titus; he expected to meet him at 
Troos, but Titus did not appear ; apparently, the 
crisis roauired a longer time than iVul had ex¬ 
pected : he moved on to Macedonia ; and there 
Titus arrived, and with good news. The majority 
of the Corinthian Church had formally pimished 
the offender; they had received Titus with fear 


and trembling: they had shown regret for their 
previous conduct, inaignation against the offender, 
enthusiasm for St. Paul; Paul’s boast had been 
justilied ; Titus had been overjoyed ; St. Paul was 
comforted ( 2 ^* 7 ^^'^®).—(c) On the receipt of this 
news Paul wrote 2 Cor. and requested Titus, who 
gladly accepted the request, to go, ^companied by 
two other orethren, on a fresh visit to Corinth 
and to complete the collection for the saints. 
Titus was to represent the apostle; the two 
brethren represented Churches, probably those of 
Macedonia ( 8 ^). 

The next reference to Titus is in the letter to 
him. This implies that St. Paul, after the release 
from his lirst Roman imprisonment, had travelled 
w'ith Titus in the East, that they had landed at 
Crete and had evangelized several towns (^card 
v6\iyy P), but that St. Paul had been unable to 
remain longer, and hod therefore left Titus behind 
to appoint presbyters and to complete the organiza¬ 
tion of the Church. Titus found considerable 
opposition, especially from the Jews (P®), and much 
tendency to insubordination, and possibly had 
written to St. Paul to report this and to ask for 
his advice (so Zahn, Einlciiunqy L p. 430). Whether 
this were so or not, St. Paul wrote a short letter 
pressing him to complete the organization, to 
ordain presbyters, to teach sound doctrine and 
avoid empty disputations, and to exercise his 
authority firmly. The letter was proliably sent 
by Zenas and Apollos (3^*), and Titus was re¬ 
quested to bo ready to leave Crete and join St. 
Paul at Nicopolis as soon as ho should receive a 
further message through Artemas or Tychicus 
(3^^). Probably it was thence that St. Paul de- 
si)atchod him on a mission to Dalmatia (2 Ti 4^^). 

A comparison of 1 Ti 3^’-^ with Tit 2 ^" perhaps 
suggests that Titus was older than Timothy, and 
the relations of the two with the difliculties at 
Corinth im])ly that ho was the stronger man (cf. 
1 Co 16'^^ with 2 Co 7*®). He volunteers readily 
for a delicate task (2 Co 8 ^’), is full of affection 
and enthusiasm for the Corinthians {ib, 7*®); he 
is effective, free from all sordid motives, sharing 
St. Paul’s spirit, walking in his steps ( 12 ^®), his 
genuine son (Tit D), his brother (2 Co 2 ^*), his 
partner and fellow-helper ( 8 ^). 

The omission of his name in the Acts is scarcely 
remarkable when the references in the Epistles are 
considered : if the incident of Gal 2 is to ue identi¬ 
fied with that of Ac 15, he is alluded to, without 
name, in rtvas d\Xoi;j avrCiv (v.*): the incidents of 
1 and 2 Cor. are wholly omitted in the Acts ; and 
those of the Epistle to Titus and of 2 Tim. fall 
without its scope. 

It is interesting to note that Titus, the Gentile, 
is chiefly employed in missions to the mainly 
Gentile Church ot Corinth : that his principal work 
there was organizing the collection for the saints, 
carrying out the injunction to ‘remember the 
poor,’ laid upon St. Paul in his presence at Jeru¬ 
salem (Gal 2*®); and that at Crete he finds his 
chief opponents among those of the circumcision, 
(Tit P^). 

Subseauent Church historians treated Titus os 
bishop 01 Crete and living a celibate life to an old 
age in the island (Eusebius, HE III. iv. 6 ; Const. 
Apost. vii. 46; pseudo-Ign. ad Philad. o. 3; and 
for fuller details, Lipsius, Die Apokryph, AposteD 
geschichtey ii. 2, pp. 401-406). An interesting 
panegyric on him is found in the works of Andrew 
of Crete (Migne, Patr. Gr. vol. 97). His name is 
given still to churches in Crete : it was appealed 
to as a battle-cry in the struggles of the Cretans 
with the Venetians ; his body was said to have 
been retained at Gortyna for maiw centuries ; the 
head was carried away by the Venetians, and is 
still preserved at St. Mark’s. His death is com- 
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meinorated on Jan. 4 in the Latin Church, on Aug. 
26 in the Greek, Syriac, and Maronite Churches 
(Acta Sanctoru7)it i. pp. 1G3, 164 ; Nilles, Kalen- 
darium Manuale), W. LOCK. 

TITUS, EPISTLE TO.— 

i. Historical Situation of the Letter. 

ii. Analysis. 

iii. Literary Dependence. 

iv. Situation at Crete: (a) false teaching; (&) organization. 

V. Authorship. 

vl. Integrity. 

vii. Value. 

Literature. 

i. Historical Situation.— Paul and Titus liad 
been together in Crete. It is probable that thej 
found the island already evangelized before their 
arrival (cf. Ac 2 '^); for by the time this letter is 
written whole families ( 1 ®*^^), and people of all 
classes and ages ( 2 ^’^®), consisting lx)th of Jews and 
Gentiles (P®), belong to the Church. But the 
communijbies were unorganized, and there were 
false teachers. St. I’aiu himself began to com¬ 
plete the organization; probably meeting with 
opposition from the false teachers (3^®* ami calling 
out hearty aflection from others (3^^* But for 
some reason he could not stay to finish his work, 
and left Titus with definite instructions to com¬ 
plete it ( 1 ®). Time elapsed after he left, but ap¬ 
parently only a short time, before this letter was 
written. St. Paul was moving about with some 
of his disciples (3^®),—perhaps in Macedonia (if we 
may argue from the likeness to 1 Tim.),—intend¬ 
ing to winter at Nicopolis. Possibly he received 
some communication from Titus, reporting progress 
at Crete (so Zahn, Einl, i. p. 430 ; but uncon¬ 
vincingly). More likely, he took the opportunity 
of the fact that Zenas and A polios were starting 
on a journey which would toKe tliem past Crete 
to send a letter to Titus in order to prepare him 
to join him in Nicopolis, and to strengthen him to 
enforce a high moral standard in Crete, in spite of 
the dangerous tendencies of the false teachers. 

The dates both of the visit to Crete and of the 
composition of the letter are uncertain. The 
organization of the Church is so little advanced 
that it might easily fall within the period covered 
by the Acts; and it is possible that the visit may 
be that of Ac 27® (Uavov o-^d that this 

letter was written early in the Homan imprison¬ 
ment (so Bartlet, Aiwstolic Age^ p. 182): but Titus 
is not mentioned as being present at the time of 
Ac 27, and the surest indication for the date of the 
letter is its likeness to 1 Tim. ; so that probably 
both the visit and the letter fall after the release 
from the Homan imprisonment [see 1 Tim.]. 

ii. Analysis.— 


Reason—God’s loving-kindness to us has raised ut from 
the old heathen life of hatred to a new life of right¬ 
eousness ; eo that believers in God are bound to set on 
example of noble and useful lives (* «). 

(c) For Titus him8e(f.—He is to avoid foolish questionings 
(®), and to reject from the Church a ‘heretic’ who 
refuses to listen to his admonition (lo. li). 

Personal message about his own movements (13- 18). 

Final w’ord of advice to those who obey him at Crete (l*). 
Salutation (i^X 

Like 1 Tim., it i.s essentially a private letter of 
instructions, probably never intended to be read 
aloud in the churches at Crete, though a word of 
greeting to the whole Church (or p 08 .sibly only to 
Titus and his helpers) is added (3*®). The main 
stress is throughout on character, on a useful 
fruitful life, as tlie outcome of a wholesome teach¬ 
ing; and (as in 1 Tim.) each section culminates in 
an important doctrinal statement— P® 3’*'^ the 

last saying being called ‘ faithful* (wiarbi 6 \6yos). 

iii. LiTKRARY Dependence. — One Christian 
saying is quoted (viarbi 6 \6yos, 3®), and one line of 
Epimenides (P®). The OT is never appealed to in 
direct quotation, but its language is consciously 
used in P*= Is 29^® (cf. Mt 15®, Mk 7’, Col 2"^), 2® 
= ls 62® (cf. Ho 2^^ 1 Ti 6»), = 130®, Dt 14®, cf. 

Ezk 37“ (cf. 1 P 2»), 3« = J1 3^ (cf. Ac 2 ^?. is). all of 
them passages which belong to the common stock 
of early Christian writers, and half of which are 
used in the Pauline Epistles. 

Reminiscences of our J/ord’s teaching may be 
found in P® (= Mk Lk 11«), 3® (= Jn 3®), 3^® (:= Mt 
181C-17), are not such as to inmly literary de¬ 
pendence on the written Gospels. The same is true 
of points of similarity with 1 Peter, which are very 
slight: 1®*® = 1 P 5‘-^ 3/ = 1 P 2'», 3^-’ = 1 P P L 
(But see Bigg, International Critical Comnwntary 
on 1 and 2 reter^ p. 21, who would regard 1 Peter 
as older than and as having influenced this Ki»istle). 
There are more verbal points of contact with the 
earlier Pauline Epistles ; cf. 

V-* with Ho P 16“®-“ 

P*^ M „ 142®. 

2^^ „ (;al P(?). 

„ Ho 13^ 

,33 „ E[)h 23, 1 Co 6®-“. 

3® „ „ 2«5“®. 

But they all suggest the same mind dealing with 
the same subject at a dillbront time, rather tnan a 
dilFcrent writer borrowing from literature. 

The relation to 1 Tim. and, in a less degree, 
to 2 Tim. is more complex. As compared with 
1 Tim. the purpose is the same, and the structure is 
the same; the warning against false teachers form¬ 
ing a framework in >vliicli the rules about organi¬ 
zation and character are inserted; in the same 
way each section culminates in a doctrinal climax. 
There is also verbal similarity of a marked type. 
Cf. Tit P-Mvith 1 Ti 


ll-*. Salutation (wnth special emphasis on the writer’s own 
apo 8 lleship and on the common faith). 

Advice to Titus. 

A. Need 0 / appointing proper ministers. 

Reminder of Paul’s past instructions to appoint presby¬ 
ters (®). 

Importance of high moral character in an overseer (®^. 
that ho may (a) strengthen the sound teaching, ( 0 ) 
refute the opponents of 

De 8 <Tiption of these opponents, os insubordinate, quib¬ 
bling, money-making, caring for fables and command¬ 
ments of men, forgetting the great Christian truth— 
‘ All tlungs pure to the pure,’—inconsistent and worth¬ 
less 

B. 21-3^1. Sketch of the true features cf the Christian character 

which Titus is to erforce. 

(a) For Christians among themselves (2i i®); for the elder 
men and women, for the younger women and men, 
for 'Titus himself, and for slaves,—all are to live a life 
true to the sound teaching: ( 1 ) in order to avoid 
giving offence to the heathen world around (O-S. lO); 
( 2 ) because the saving grace of Ood and Christ’s atone¬ 
ment have trained ua to rise above sin, and live an 
attractive life (^-14). 

if)) For Christians in relation to the outer world (8i-8): 
(») subordination to authority (i); (Ji) gentleneM to iJl 
men (3). 


»> 

f} 




l®-» „ „ 3’-7. 

1“ „ „ .T, 2Ti3®. 

01 -a rp. 2 ^ 

‘>7 * ” 412 

2 ®-i® „ „ 6 *. 

214 2 ®. 

2^® i! \\ p’2 52®6*. 

3^ „ 2 I'i 2-1 317 . 

3® 1®. 

3® \\ 1X147*6^1, 2 Ti2i«*“ 


In nearly every case there is a freshness of treat¬ 
ment which is against the theory of deliberate 
borrowing; even in 1 ®'®, the most continuous 
instance of similarity, there are changes (e.^. the 
omission of vebepvTov^ 1 Ti 3®) which are suitable 
to the circumstances of a comparatively new 
Church, and this list of requirements may easily 
have been drawn up in a written form by St. Paul 
for frequent use, and be partly indebted to Jewish 
or Gentile lists of official requirements (cf. 1 TlM,), 
The more complex organization and the fuller 
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details about worship in 1 Tim. apparently favour 
the priority of Titua; but all the differences may 
be due to the different circumstances of the two 
delegates and the two Churches. There is nothing 
in the letters to make it improbable that they 
were written on the same day and sent by the 
same messenger. 

The analogy of the relation of Ephesians to 
Colossians is the nearest in the NT. 

iv. SiTUATiOxV IMPLIED IN Ckete.— (a) The false 
teachers are partly Jews, partly Gentiles; the 
Jews being the more prominent. They are influ¬ 
ential, upsetting whole families (l“), opnosing 
sound teaching ( 1 ®), tending to reject the authority 
of Titus (P° 2 ^® 3'°), q^uibbling, misleading, money- 
seeking (I inconsistent in their lives with their 
professed knowledge of God (P®, but these words 
do not necessarily apply to the teachers). The 
substance of their teaciiing consists of foolish and 
profitless investigations, genealogies, questions 
connected with the Law (3“* Jewish legends, 
and commands of men (P^), apparently laying 
stress on the requirements of a Levitical purity 
(1^®). In contrast with 1 Tim., there is in this 
Epistle no trace of anything akin to 2 nd cent. 
Gnosticism. Each phrase is not only capable 
of a Jewish explanation, but calls for it as its 
natural meaning. The question of purity (P*) is 
on a par with our Lord's treatment of I'harisaism 
(Mk 7); the confession of a knowledge of God is 
more naturally attributable to Jews, P® (cf. Ko 
2 ^’), than to uentiles; and the genealogies and 
legends will probably be those connected with the 
patriarchal history (cf. 1 Timothy). 

{b) Organization, —As with Timothy at Ephesus, 
the exact position held by Titus himself at Crete 
is not clear. He represents the apostle and his 
teaching ; he has authority {tiriTayifif 2 ^®), which 
is not confined to one place, but extends over 
the whole island ( 1 ®): it extends to ordaining 
presbyters, to correcting and exercising discipline 
over * heretics* ( 2 ^® 3‘*), to enforcing the lines of 
teaching and the features of Christian character 
(2 passim) \ but whetlier the position was per¬ 
manent or temporary is not clear : the most prob¬ 
able inference from 1 ® and 3^^ is that the delega¬ 
tion of power was for a temporary purpose only. 
Nothing is said about any ordination for the 
work. 

For permanent organization, ho is to appoint 
presbyters (whether one or more is not stated) in 
e.ach city; and apparently the presbyter in each 
city is the same as the iTrLaKoiro^ ( 1 ®'^ but see 
1 Timothy). Their moral qualifications for office 
are stated; and it may be inferred that their 
duties were to teach (P), perhaps to control the 
finances of the community (P fx^ aljxpoKepdrfj but 
shows that this is not a necessary inference), and 
to be hospitable, ready to welcome Christiana from 
other Churches (cf. Uamaay, The Church in the 
Homan Empire, p. 308). 

'rhere is no mention of deacons, deaconesses, or 
widows. The Christians are called iK^cKTol SeoO 
(P), Xa 6 y irepLoijo-ioi (2**) (both OT titles for Israel), 
ol ireTricTTcvKbTcs deip (3®), and perhaps — by a title 
wliich suggests the new family of God —ol hf^repoi 
( 3 ’^). There is no reference to common worship, 
except as implied in the references to teaching and 
exhortation. Baptism is referred to as the instru¬ 
ment of salvation (3®); perhaps I^® {d/xo\oyoO<Tiy) 
points to some public confession of faitli. 

V. Authorship.— The external evidence is much 
the same as in 1 Timothy. The evidence of its rejec¬ 
tion is less, but the parallels to its language are also 
fewer. It is quoted as Pauline in Ireiucus (i. 16. 3, 
iii. 3. 4), Clem. Alex. {Strom, i. p. 350), Tertull. {do 
Prcescript, adv, M, 6 . 21 ), and the Muratorian 
Canon. It was accepted by Tatian in spite of his re- 


1 *ection of 1 and 2 Tim., but rejected by Marcion and 
lasilides (Tert. adv, Marcionem, v. 21 ). It waa 
embodied in the Syriac and Old Latin Versions, 
and parallels to its language are found in Justin 
Martyr {Dial, c, Tryph, 47) and Theophilua {ad 
Autolyc, iii. p. 126, where the command of 3^ is 
quoted as a Oeios ><byot); and perhaps in Ign. {ad 
Magnes. c. 8-3®) and Clem. Rom. (i. 2 = 3*). 

It claims to be by St. Paul in 1 **®; and im¬ 
plicitly in 3*®'*®, passages which are indeed separ¬ 
able from the rest. But in the body of the letter 
there is nothing in tone, teaching, or circumstance 
inconsistent with his authorship. The character 
of Titus corresponds to the little known of him 
elsewhere (cf. Titus) : the character of the writer, 
hia insistence on his own teaching and wishes (cf. 
1 Cor.), the sharpness of tone against false teachers 
(cf. Gal., 2 Cor.), the quick passage from moral 
inference to doctrinal premiss, the quotation from 
Greek poetry, the adaptation of OT language, the 
sense of his own sinfulness (3®), are quite Paulino. 
So, too, the bases of doctrine,—the purity of all 
created things to the pure (cf. Ko 14): the 
eternal promise of life, the manifestation of it in 
due time, the saving grace, its universal efficacy 
( 2 **), the redeeming death of Christ, the gift of the 
Spirit in baptism, the power to live a new life of 
love, the looting forward to the Coming of Christ, 
are quite true to the earlier letters, though the ex¬ 
pressions are never borrowed. The false teaching 
implied at Crete and the organization of the Church, 
each simpler than in 1 Tim., can clearly fall witliin 
his lifetime. 

The only ground of suspicion lies in the vocabu¬ 
lary and its relation to that of 1 and 2 Timothy. 
{a) There are 26 < 5 l 7 ra^ Xeydpiera in 46 verses, 
aipertK^s, aKardyvotoTO^, a&roKaTdKptrof, dtpOopia, d\p€V- 
pdfXvKrbSf tyspar'/ji, 4K(TTpl(popai, iTridiopOou, 
tmo’Topll'u), UpoTpan^s, *Iou5at/c6y, Ka\o5i8daKa\oi, 
fjLaraioXbyos, olKOvpybs, dpylXos, irpe<rPuTtt, (rrv77;r6y, 
cramjptoj, ffox^povl^us, crw^pdvm, tf)i\dya0ot, ipi\ar5pos, 
(pCk&rcKvoi, <pp€yavdTTjs (Gal 6 ® (f>p€Pa-iraTd(t>), g>povTl^o}, 
Yet none of these betrays a late date. alp€TiK6s, the 
only one that suggests a later ecclesiastical mean¬ 
ing, is earlier in existence than St. Paul, and the 
new meaning given to it here is akin to his own use 
of a?pe<rts, and apparently means ‘factious’ rather 
than ‘ heretical ’; and it is still an adjective. 

( 6 ) There is, as in 1 Tim., a fixity of phrase which 
suggests lateness, e.g, iwLypuxns aXrjSelaf, dX'tjOeia if 
Kar’ €vcripeiav, Kaipois Idloit (1 Tim. only, but Kaipip 
ldl(p. Gal 6 ®), 6 Bedi (applied both to God the 

Father and to Christ here; in 1 Tim. only to the 
Father, in 2 Tim. only to Christ), /uias yvvaiKb^ dvi)p 
(I Tim. only), h dida<TKaXla ij vyialpovoa (I and2 Tim.), 
KaXd ipya (I Tim.), 6 pOp aldip (I Tim., 2 Tim.), 6 
fxlyas 6f6s, Xovrpbp •iraXipycpeolas, WLcrbs 6 Xbyos 
(1 Tim., 2 Tim.). 

We are in the presence of a large vocabulary, 
fresh, fixed, and snared to a great extent by the 
writer of 1 and 2 Timotliy. The alternatives of 
authorship are either that it is by Paul himself, 
writing late in his life, and writing to an intimate 
companion,—and there can bo little doubt that if 
the iipistle stood alone, this would be the natural 
explanation ; or by some later writer, essentially 
Pauline in spirit, perhaps using genuine Pauline 
fragments (see below), and wishing to obtain Pauline 
autliority for securing a sober useful standard of 
Christian, life and high standard of clerical moral¬ 
ity, as against a revival of a Rabbinical Judaism. 
On this latter supposition the priority of Titus to 
1 Tim. would seem almost certain, as there would 
be so little reason for the same writer composing 
it if 1 Tim. were in existence, and intended as a 
general treatise. 

vi. iNTEaRiTY.—-The MSS suggest no insertion 
or dislocation in the text; nor does the sequence of 
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thought require such a theory. is indeed easily 
separable from the rest, but no conclusive reason 
requires its separation; and 3^^* comes in awkwardly 
after 3^*, but there is a possible connexion of 
thought between them, and such postscripts are 
found elsewhere, Ko 1 Ti ^ 

The question of the integrity has arisen only on 
the theory of a non-Pauline authorship : for critics 
are almost entirely agreed in regarding 3^^* or 
313-16 03 Pauline, and the question arises whether 
there are other Pauline fragments, and whether 
they are separable. 

The chief attempta to diatintjuish are these— 

It-®. Pauline ^McGilTert, llarnack, Ulemen); but expanded 
from some simpler form by a late hand (von Soden). 

17 9, Non-Paulino (i6.), added to strerif'lhen the episcopate 
in the 2nd cent. (Harnack); but the distinction between 
the inc-xcraf and TP$TfiCriMt would have been clearer. 

17 11. Non-Pauline (llesse, Clemen). 

112.13.16. Pauline, li^ lo non-Pauline (ib.)(aa not suiting 
the other descriptions of the false teacher* ; but there i* 
no real inconsistency). 

2. Non-Pauline (Ilesse). 

31 - 7 . Pauline (McOifTort). Non-Pauline (Clemen): partly be¬ 
cause 3‘*-7 is a repetition of 2 U u. ijut, there is a difference 
in the motive appealed to, which suits the exhortation of 
3i-2. 

88 .11, Non-Pauline. 3^2.13 Pauline (Hamock, McGiffert, 
Clemen). 

The Pauline frafjuiont so obtained is supjiosed to bo a letter 
from Paul written to Titus at Corinth after 2 Cor.; this was de¬ 
veloped into a letter to Crete at the end of the 1st cent, because 
of the outbreak of Judaism there (Clemen). There is, however, 
no .substantial ground for distinguishing between Pauline and 
non-Pauline, except in and 3 * 2.13 : the grounds for separa¬ 
tion elsewhere are hypercritical and the divisions arbitrary. 

For fuller details cf. McGiffert, Apostolic Age^ p. 400; Har¬ 
nack, Chronologies 1. p. 480; Clemen, Die EinheitlichkHt der 
Paul. Briefe^ pp. 157-103 ; Moffatt, Historical h/T p. 700. 

vii. Value.—A s with 1 Tim. (which see), the 
value is a good deal iiidt^j^endent of iU authorship, 
and duo to tlie fact of its canonization. On the 
point of the organization of the Churcli it adds 
nothing to that in detail or principle; but it has 
a historical value as showing the method of organ¬ 
izing communities in a very early stage of develop¬ 
ment, as showing the persistence of Judaism as 
a danger to the early Church ; and the atmosphere 
of a suspicious and critical heathenism in winch it 
lived. In such an atmosphere, and dealing with 
communities of rough islanders on a low social 
level and disposed to anarchy, the writer, while 
laying stre.ss on faith and the salvation wrought 
by the appearance of Christ, o^L^anizes a ministry, 
insists on moral qualiiications for it, and tries to 
develop an orderly, disciplined, useful, fruitful life 
in all ages and classes, and inspires even slaves with 
the hope that they may adorn the true teaching ; 
it is an attempt to convert heathenism by the 
attractive beauty of an ordered family life and a 
loyal citizenship. Doctrinally, the Epistle oilers 
no new point of interest unless it be the identifica¬ 
tion of Christ with ‘ tlie Great God,* 2^^ (but see 
Ezra Abbot, Critical Essaysy xviii.), or the refer¬ 
ence to baptism as Xovrpbv Trahiryerca-las, 3^*. 

Litkraturb. — The same introductions ami commentaries 
as ore referred to under 1 TiuornY are useful for this Epistle, 
with the exception of II. P. IJddon; to the Patristic com¬ 
mentaries should be added a short commentary by Jerome, 
and a long extract on 3*9. ii from Urlgen’a lost commentary pre¬ 
served in a Latin translation by Pamphilus. W, LoCK. 

TITUS JUSTUS,— See Justus, No. 2 . TITUS 
MANIUS.— See Manius. 

TIZITE (' V’nn ; B 6 Tea<ref, A 6 Guaael, Luc. 'kdoiai), 
—A designation, whose origin is unknown, applied 
to JOHA, one of David’s lieroes, 1 Ch 11^. 

TO AH.— See Nauath. 

TOB, The Land of (3’iq ‘land of good’; yrj 
Tu>/3; terra Tab). —The place to which Jephthah 
Qed for refuge from his brethren, and in which he 
VOL. IV .—^50 


was living when the elders of Gilead went to fetch 
him on the occasion of the Ammonite invasion of 
Gilead (Jg 11®*®). At a later date, 12,(HK) ‘men of 
Tob * (A V Ish-tob) formed part of the force raised 
by the Ammonites in their war with David (2 S 
10®*® B E/arw/:#). They are here associated with 
the Syrians of Beth - rehob and Zobali, and the 
king of JMaacah—all small Aramaean states. The 
‘land of Tubias’ (AV ‘places of Tobie’), in which all 
the Jews were put to death by the Gentiles (1 Mac 
5’®), was apparently the same place. In 2 Mac 12*'^ 
Charax, a i»lace 750 stadia from the strong town 
of Gephyriim, or Caspin, is said to have been 
occiipietl by Jews called Tubieni, i.e. ‘ men of Tob.’ 

Possibly GaO^a, which, according to Ptolemy 
(v. 19), was S.W. of Zobali, is identical with Tob. 
The Jerusalem Talmud explains ‘land of Tob’ by 
Eusitha —the ‘province of llippeno’ (Neubaucr, 
Gt^og. dll Talm. 239). In this case Tob would be 
Hip nos, or Susitlia, now Sdsiyehs on the E. side 
of the Sea of Gcalilee, and not far from Ganiala, 
KaVat el-Husn. Conder {Ilbk. to Bible^ 295) and 
G. A. Smith {IIGIIL 587) idcritifjy^ Tob with ct- 
Taiyibehs about 10 miles south of Gadara [Umm 
Keis). De Sauley identifies it with Thabaiis about 
9 miles east of the bridge over the Jordan called 
Jisr Bcndt Yakub. C. W. WiLSON. 

TOB-ADONIJAH (n;ynK 3)0 ‘good is the Lord 
Jah’ [Gray, liPN 140, n. 3J; B A and 

Luc. T(jjfiadu)vid ).—One of the Levites sent by kin^ 
Jehoshaphat to teacliiu thecitiesof Judali,2Ch 17 . 

TOBIAH (n; 3 b and ‘Jah is [my?] good’).— 
1. The eponym of a family which returned from 
exile, but could not trace their genealogy, Ezr 2‘^ 
(B Toi^etd, A Tw/i/a?, Luc. Tov/31as) = Neh 7®® (BA 
Luc. TovfiLas). 2. The Ammonite who, in 
conjunction with Sanballat and otliers, ner- 
sisteutly opposed the work of Nehemiah, Neh2‘‘^* 

43.7 (ji? 134 .8 (Twj3id, Tw/3^as). Eor details see art. 
Nehemiah. 

TOBIAS (Tw/3(e)las, Ta>/3th).— 1, The son of Tobit, 
To 1 ® and often ; see art. Tobit (Book of). 2 . The 
father of Hykcanus, 2 Mac 

TOBIEL (Tw/^ti^X, i.e. ‘ El is [my?] good ’; 

cf. the name Tabekl).—T he fatlier of Tobit, To P. 

TOBIJAH (n; 5 'ie).— 1, One of the Levites sent l>y 
Jehoshaphat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Cli 
17® (LXX om.). 2. One of a deputation that came 
from Babylon to Jerusalem with contributions of 
gold anti silver, from which a crown was ordered 
to he made either for Zerubbahel and Joshua (Ew. 
Hitz.) or for Zenib. and not Joslma (Wellli. Now., 
cf. G. A. Smith, ii. 308 f.), and laid up in tlie temple 
as a memorial of the donors. Zee G**** (LXX in 
both passages tr. .tdisd by xp* 7 o-t/xot, i.e. 

TOBIT, BOOK OF (A /3f/3\os \6ycjy B Toj^elr, 
X ; Lat. liber TobirCy liber 7'obit et TohicTy 

liber utrinsqne ; = lleb. ‘ Jehovah is 

my good,’ and dropping the tbcojihoric affix 
n;).—One of the deutero-canunical books of the OT, 
containing, according to Jewisli concej)tions, an 
idyllic picture of pious home life in the Captivity. 

1 . Texts and versions. —The popularity of the 
story uf Tobit is attested by the number of varia¬ 
tions in which it exists in several languages. Wo 
shall, in the course of this article, endeavour to 
prove that the book was originally composed in 
Aramaic; though all trace of the original is lost, 
and the Aramaic MS, now extant, is somewhat 
late, and was not taken directly from it. 

( 1 ) Greek Version. —Of this we have three texts : 
(a) that of AB, The difierences between these two 
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MSS are few and unimportant, {b) That of which 
while giving; little additional matter, ado]>tHamore 
verbose style than AB. Whether AB or ^ j)resents 
the earlier text is much disputed. Fritzsche, 
Ndldeke, Grimm support AB; Ewald, Keusch, 
Sehlirer, Nestle, Harris, fc<. (c) A recension of B'*- 
13®, found only in three cursives: the ZittauCod. 44 
and the Ferrara Codd. 106, 107, and given at length 
by Fritzsche {Handbuch z. d» Aimkr\ These nro- 
sent a comjiosite Greek text. From 6 ® to it 
presents many features of originality, but contains 
many of tc’s additions to the text of B, e.g. 

711 - 13 ^ From 8 ^ to 12® it agrees closely with the 
Syriac, which, as we shall .see, during this section 
transfers its allegiance from B to From 12 ® to 
13® it presents some readings of B, as 12 ® 13'^ ®, but 
agrees in the main with Syr., even when Syr. dillers 
from both B and ^<, as in Before 6 * and after 

13® our cursives present the text of B. 

(2) Latin V^ersions. — {a) Vetu.s Itala or Old Latin, 

which Ilgen, in 1800, correctly surmised was based 
on a then unknown Gr. text, which has proved to be 
that of Though all codices of this Version agree 
substantially witli K, there are clearly three recen¬ 
sions. (a) It. I., the text edited by Sabatier {lUbli- 
orurn sarrorum Lntinm versiones antimiWy Paris, 
1751) and by Neubauer (in his excellent little work, 
The Book of Tohit), It is based on a Parisian Codex, 
Kegius 3654, ami on Cod. 4 in the library of S. 
Germain. (^) It. II., a text found in Cod. Vat. 7 
which contains only 1 - 6 *^, and once belonged to 
queen Christina of Sweden. It was collated by 
Sabal.ier in the above work, and was edited by 
Bian(diini, Home, 1740. ( 7 ) Fragments of a third 

recension (It. III.) are given in the Spccnhnn of 
Augustine, edited by Mai {Spicilcgium^ ix.).— {b) 
The Vulgate. Jerome allirms that be translate<l 
Tobit in one day from the Syro-Chaldee. As he 
was not familiar with this language, a Jew, who 
knew both languages, translated it for him into 
Hebrew, from which ho made his Latin transla¬ 
tion. There are many readings in Vulg. that were 
not found in any otiier text, until (faster, 1806, 
discovered a Heb. MS, which in the narrative, as 
distinct from the exhortations and i>rayers, agrees 
in the main with Vulg. (see below, 11L). 

(3) tifjriac Version .—This has been edited by 
Walton in his Polyglot; and by Lagarde in Libri 
npokr. Syvinee. As far as 7" it is a close transla¬ 
tion of B. After that, it agrees with « or the Gr. 
cursives. It lacks 

(4) Chaldee or Aramaic Version (Aram.).—This 

was first edited by Neubauer from a collection of 
Midrashiin, copied in the Ifjth cent, in Greek- 
rabbinical characters. The B(X)k of Tobit is an 
extract from tlie Midrash rahbah-dc-rabbah on 
Genesis, and forms a liaggada on Jacob’s promise 
to give a tenth of his proceeds to God (Gn 28^-^). 
Neubauer thinks that the Chaldee text of Jerome 
was Aram, in a fuller form ; but in the view of the 
present writer there are facts which seem to imply 
that the Aram, is a translation from the Greek. The 
facts that the dat. 'Vdyois (4* 6 ®) is found in Aram, 
ns ly'n, and 'Espardrois (3^ 6 ’') as and the acc. 

lllypiv ( 6 M as prn ; and that the Gr. words Apiffrov 
(2') and a-qp-dou (5^) are tran.sliterated in Aram., 
allbrd strong proof that Aram, is based on a Greek 
text: not on (as Schurer), for Aram, agrees more 
often with B than with ; but on a briefer text 
than either, and more free fromCMiristian inlluence.s. 

(5) Hebrew Versions, — (a) IJeb. Munsteri (HM), 
«o called because it was published, with a Lat. tr., 
by ISeb. Munster, at Basle, in 1542. The Jirsi 
edition, however, was printed at Constantinople in 
1516. It is included in Walton’s Polyglot, and also 
in Neubauer’s Tobit, Neubauer gives, in the foot¬ 
notes, various readings from No. 1251 of the Heb. 


MSS in the National Libraij at Paris: from a 
Persian tr. from the Heb. which is No. 130 in the 
same Library ; and No. 194 of de Ro.ssi’s catalogue, 
at Parma. It is noteworthy that HM usually 
agrees with Aram. Avhen the latter dissents from 
the Greek. In chs. 12 . 13, where Aram, is lackin|^, 
HM presents an eclectic text, agreeing in the main 
with Syr., but for 13®“‘® it has an original and very 
brief doxology, and omits ch. 14 altogether. Gins- 
burg assigns it to the 5th century.—( 6 ) Heb. Fagii 
(iin This is a free, independent translation, 
made perhaps in the 12 th century. The translator 
was a learned Jewish scholar, fond of precise, 
technical terms; very familiar with the Heb. 
Bible, and fond of introducing suitable Bible texts, 
and of reducing the text of Tobit to biblical 
phraseology. This is also given in Walton’s Poly¬ 
glot.—(c) Heb. Londinii (IIL) is a text found by 
Gaster in the British Museum, Add. 11,639. A 
description and translation of the MS, which 
belongs to the 13th cent., is given by Gaster in 
PSBAf vol. xviii. 208 it'., 259 11'., and vol. xx. 27 ff. 
So far as the exhortations, prayers, and doxologies 
are concerned, they are certainly late. They 
develop, in a remarkable de^^ree, the tendency 
observable in HF to reduce tlie text to biblical 
phraseology. In the exhortations, etc., HL gives 
us a cento of Scripture texts, skilfully selected as 
being most cognate to the Gr. text. As to the 
narrative^ it is intensely interesting to note how 
closely HL agrees with Vulg., and Gaster claims 
for the MS as a whole a close relationship to the 
‘Syro-Chaldee’ used by Jerome. As to the narra¬ 
tive portions, the author of 11 L certainly may have 
used an Aramaic or Heb. text closely related to 
Jerome’s ‘Syro-Chaldee,’ though, if the doxologies, 
etc., are of late composition, one cannot escape the 
unpleasant surmise that HL may be drawn from 
the Vulg. itself.—((/) Heb. Gaston (HG). This was 
copied some years ago by (iaster from a Midrash 
on the J’entaleuch, which lie fears has now perished. 
It is a condensation in Heb. of the narrative por¬ 
tions of Aram., with the exhortations, [uayers, and 
doxologies rigorously excluded, and all approach 
to verbosity in the narrative sternly checked. It is 
possible that the author of HL may have pos.se 8 sed 
a similar History, exhibiting those peculiarities of 
the Vulg. which, until the publication by Gaster 
of tlie translation of HL, were considered unioue 
in the Vulgate. The tr, of HG is given in PS BA 
vol. xix. 33 f. Its agreements with Aram, are very 
sign ill cant. 

ii. The Narrative. —Tobit, a pious Jew of the 
tribe of Naphtali, very scrupulous as to feasts and 
tithes, was, with his wife Anna and his son Tobias, 
taken into captivity by Fnemessar (Shalmaneser) 
to Nineveh. Even there he remained loyal to 
Mosaism, abstaining from eating the food of the 
Gentiles ; and yet became in time tlie king’s pur- 
vej^or. Once when travelling in Media, he de¬ 
posited 10 talents of silver with a brotlier Jew 
named Gabael, at Rha^m (Rages). When Sen¬ 
nacherib (who is called in P® Enemessar’s son) 
returned from Judah, Tobit fell into disfavour, 
chielly from his habit of bury in*' Jews who were 
assassinated in the king’s fury. Tobit lied, but, on 
the entreaty of his nephew Achiacliarus (Ahikar), 
was rein.stated by king Sarchedonus (Esarbmldon) 
(ch. 1 ). At a fetist of Pentecost he sent out his 
son to bring in some poor Jew to dine with hini. 
Tobias returned, saying there was a Jew lying in 
the street strangled. Tobit rose at once, hid him, 
and at night buried him. Being thus rendered 
unclean, he slept in the courtyanl ; and sparrows 
‘muted warm dung into his eyes’ and olinded 
him (2*’*®). Reduced to poverty again, Anna wove 
and spun for hire, and one oay, under provoca¬ 
tion, she reproached her husband for his blind- 
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ness; whereupon he prayed to die (3^*®). The same 
day, in Ecbatana of Media, Sarah, the daupfhter 
of Kaguel and Edna, who had been married seven 
times, but whose husbands had all died on the 
bridal night, was reproached by a maid for having 
slain them ; whereas it was Asmodteus, the arch- 
demon, who slew them. She also prayed to die 
^ 37 - 15 )^ The prayers of both were heard, and llaphael 
was sent to deliver both of them. Tobit, in view 


of his death, wished to send Tobias to Rhagm, to 
fetch the silver, and gave liim a lon^ exhortation 
(ch. 4). When Tobias sought a guide, Raphael 
offered his services, pretending to be Azarias, a 
kinsman. The guide^s wages being fixed, the two 
set out with a favourite dog for Media (ch. 6 ). On 
the way, while Tobias was bathing in the Tigris, a 
great fish threatened him, but he caught it; and on 
liaphaers advice cut out its heart, liver, and gall 
for medicinal use later on (ch. 6 ). Passing through 
Ecbatana, they stayed with Ra^el; and Tobias 
asked for Sarah in mandage. He had been pre¬ 
viously instructed by Raphael how to exorcise the 
demon from Sarah, and before night the marriage 
was celebrated (ch. 7). Raguel naturally is appre¬ 
hensive, and digs a grave at midnight; but the 
odour of the heart and liver of the fish, when burnt 
on ashes, caused Asmodieus to flee to Egypt, w’hither 
Raphael follows him and binds him ; and Tobias 
and Sarah, after uniting in prayer, pass the night in 
peace ( 8 ^'^^’). Edna satisfies herself on this during 
the night, and Raguel, after jireviously thanking 
God, fills in the grave and prepares the nuptial 
festivities, which he swears must fast 14 days( 8 *^‘^^). 
Raphael goes forward to Rhagae, secures the silver, 
still sealed in bags, from Gabael, and brings him 
back to the wedding, where he pours his blessings on 
the bridal pair (ch. 9). The festivities over, Raguel 
sends forth Tobias and his wife in peace to Nineveh, 
and gives them half his wealth ( 10 ^'^^). Anna 
lias for days been very miserable, and has stood all 
day on tne highway watching, at intervals re¬ 
proaching poor blincf Tobit for allowing their son 
to go (lU^ ®). When at length she sees Tobias and 
Azarias who had come on in front, she runs to tell 
Tobit. Tobias skilfully applies the gall of the 
mysterious lish to his fathexs eyes ; a white film 
peels off and his sight is restored. Then Tobit and 
Anna welcome Sarah with pious wishes (ch. 11). All 
that remains is to reward the faithful Azarias. 
Father and .son agree to give him half of all they 
have. Whereupon ho discloses his identity and re¬ 
turns to heaven (ch. 12). In ch. 13 we have a Song 
of Thanksgiving from Tobit; and in ch. 14 Tobit, 
being now very old, gives to his son and grandsons 
his dying valedictions, and urges them to leave 
Nineveh for Media. After his death they go to 
Media, and arrive in time to witness the death of 
Raguel and Edna. Tolnas lives to a ripe old age, 
and is allowed to hear the glad news of the destruc¬ 
tion of Nineveh. 


Varia tions of the Narrative in the several Versions. 
—If we compare the JcwiH)i VSS with the Or. and Ijat we find 
three intoreHtirijf variutions: (a) Aram, and Heb. VS8 all omit 
reference to the do^f, whi<'h the other VSS mention. (&) In 87 
the Jewish VfS.S (as also Syr.J narrate that after Tobias’ prayer 
in the bridal chamber, * Sarah said Amen'; the rest, that ‘they 
both tojjether said Amen.’ (c) In 6^ tl® Aram., HM, IIF say that 
Gabael gave Tobit his bag as a token, not his bond. 

Aram., IIL, HG, and Vnlg. differ from the rest in that through¬ 
out they speak of Tobit in the third person, whereas all other 
texts make Tobit speak in the first person as far as The 
third is used afterwards. 

[A./!.—Except when quoting from the Vulg., the verses are 
those of the Rvj. 

Peculiarities of text. —(«) B stands alone (except 110) in 
omitting the blessing of Gabael, 9^ ; and in its condensation of 
Edna's prayer, I012; though HL and Vul^ omit this entirelv. 
Unique readings are : glory of the great Raphael, S'®; Jonah, 
14»; Nasbtts, 1118; Aman, 14io ; I68 years old. 14ii.-<^) K. 
There are scores of added by M to the text of B. A few 

may be noted: 1* Thisbe is * west of Fhogor ’; 1® Israel sacri¬ 
fice to the calves ‘ on all the Mts. of Galilee *; 2U * on the 7th 


of the month Dystrus she cut the web ’; 63 Raguel and Tobit 
divided the bond into two, and each took half ; 5® the men¬ 
dacious angel says, ‘ I have come here to work ’; 6® ‘ blow on 
the films*; cf. also IQIO 128 1318 . m omits 47-io (owing probably 
to a leaf being lost) and 138*>'lo. In 18^8 it gives the correct 
spellingand gives a fuller account of him than R— 
(y) Greek cursives. A remarkable Gnostic reading occurs in 
81® ‘Let all the jEor^s praise Lhee^ and let thy angels bless 
thoa* This is the only Gr. text which says ‘ the dog ran before 
them* (11^).—(S) Syriact which is really two recensions con- 
ne(‘ted at 7G, shows the fact in change or spelling: Achior, 21® ; 
Ahikar, 14*0; Uaga, 4i* 2®; 'Arag, P; 'E^na, 7*; ’Edna, 7K 
Alterations 102 years, 142 ; 107years, 141^; 10 days, 8^®. Addi¬ 
tions :—Edna dressed Sarah, 71®; Anna put on a veil before 
going to meet her son, 11®. Omissions:—18®-i8. where Tobit 
exults in the glories of the future Jerusalem ; 14® * Jonah ’ and 
also * Nahum ’; 14® the woixls, ‘ but not like to the former 
house*; that ail nations shall forsake idolatry; 71® the 
marriage contract.—<i) Aranuiio is embedded in a Midrash, 
and Is Inserted there to show the merit of giving tithes. *1716 
moral at the end also is: * Behold we learn how great is the 
power of alms and tithes,* and Gu 14*® 2fii2 28'-^ are cited in 
confirmation. Its chief peculiarity is that the MS virtually 
closes with ch. 11. A few lines, in place of Greek ch. 12, state 
that Raphael did not go into the house, but went his way ; and 
when Tobias went out to seek him he could not find hiin, nor 
had any one seen him ; and thus Tobit know he was an angel. 
In place of ch. 14, Aram, states that, when Tobit fell sick, he 
called for his son and impressed on him the importance of 
almsgiving from the example of the three patriarcha Aram, 
omits Tobit’s genealogy, li; Ahikur’s offices, 12^; Elyinais, 
210; and the dog, 6i7 62 k llA On the other hand, it expands 
Sennacherib’s return, 118 ; Anna’s welcome to Sarah, 11® ; and 
Tobit’s thanksgiving, 1114. In 107 Aram, and HM say, ‘ Anna 
ate nothing but teara* Aram, abridges the destination of the 
three tithes, 1®^® ; calls Asmodauis ‘ king of Shedim,*88-17^ ; and 
renders 6I8 ‘without money, God has fed ua’ lb contains 47-1® 
lacking in K; and agrees with B against K about as often as 
with K against B.— (C) Ueb. Munateri is remarkable for its 
omissions from the Or., sometimes pruning its redundancies as 
in 40.11-16 oil. With Aram, it omits 1®!; Klymuis, 2i®. It 

omits Sarah's intention to hang herself, 8I®; and her going bo 
meet Tobias, 71. It omits ‘Noah* from 41®; the clUtion of 
On 218 in 8®; Tobit’s conversation with Anna, lO®*®* and 
Abiljar’s visit, Hi®. It abridges Tobit’s prayer for death, 8®; 
and the prayers In 8® 8i®t 12®®“-. But HM has also several 
original enlargements: notably after 1®®, where we have a 
Midrash on the mischief caused by Sennacherib. After 8® it 
cites Is 1®, and Ps 17*® after 4i®. lb abridges and modifies the 
Song in ch. 1.1 (omitting ch. 14), and its last words are, ‘ O Lord 
of the world I show us in our days salvation and redemption by 
the coming of our Redeemer and the building of Ariel ’; then 
citing Jer 23®, Ps 147“®. Theological features are the thrice 
repealed prayer for ‘ children devoted to the I^w,’ 87 9® IQH ; 
the designation of Raphael os ‘prince,’ JJ17 121®; Jorusalem as 
‘ Ariel,’ IJi®; and Jehovah as * the Holy One, blessed be he,’ 4i® 
12>2-1-. A play on words occurs in 37 ‘ lb is not meet to cell 
thee Sarah, but l^rah (distress^’ Instances in which HM agrees 
with Aram, against the Gr. are : li® (dwell), li® (until his 
death), 2>® (every morning), 6® 9®- ® (bag), sl® 12*1 (throne), 
0>7 (under her clothes), 618 (‘foreseen * for ‘foreordained’), 107 
(nothing but tears).—(»)) Ueb. Fagii differs from B very con¬ 
siderably. It Is fond of Inserting OT texts ; 8® Ps 401®, .3® Ps 63®, 
4I8 pr 1018, 419 pr 38, 13® Ps 8OI® 96® 721®, jer 3117. It aims at 
precision : in speaking of * peace-offerings,’ 1®; ‘ a beka' * for 
* a drachma,’ 61*; »the right of redemption,’ 817 71®; * the 
eternal home,* 3® ; * the Torah and the Ilalakhuh,* 712; the seven 
blessings, 718 ; the cemetery, 8®; and especially in I®, where It 
assigns the third tithe * for the repair of the breaches of the 
house,* cf. 2 K 22®. Interesting tnoological alhiMions occur: 
81® prayer was heard before our Father in heaven, 4ii the 
judgment of Gehinnom, 8® the first Adam, 6*7 the union of 
Tobiiis and Sarah was foreseen fron\ the 6th day of creation, 
81® the iEons of the Gr. cursives are described os ‘those who 
are exalted above all blessing and praise,' 14® * the house shall 
stand until the completion of one »on.* But the learneti Rabbi 
was no geographer. He gives Alemania—Gennany for Ely main 
in 21®; Micfian for Media, 114; and Ijaodicea (V), fi®. The latter 
part of ch. 14 is meagre. A^i^ar is omitted Hi® 14l®. —(^) Ueb. 
Land, is, os wo have said, remarkable for presenting many 
readings heretofore found only in Vulgate. Such, are V* 

‘ power to go where he wished I®® Tobit fled naked with wife 
and son, 2i2ff. the parallel between Tobit and Job, 310 Sarah 
spent 8 days in prayer, 618*7. Raphael advises 8 nights of con 
tinence. HL also agrees with Vulg. in omitting Ahiiiar io 
B 21® and the doctors in K 2*®, as well as in many other omis¬ 
sions ; but HL gives the absurd amount of 1000 talents in 114; 
It narrates Sard’s intended suicide, which Vulg. omits, 8*®: It 
states that Anna went to the outskirts of the town, 6i®; and that 
a large party went with the bridal pair a day’s Jouniey home¬ 
wards ; and every one gave a ring of gold and a ^^sltah and a 

E lece of silver. Hi; it also introduces two long oririnal prayers, 
y Tobias and Sarah, In the bridal chamber, ch. 8. Vulg. only 
gives Sarah’s prayer thus : ‘ Be merciful to us, O Lord, be merci¬ 
ful, and let us both grow old healthily together,' 8i®.--f<) HO 
has a few unique readings : e.g. ‘dust* for ‘dung,* 2i®; ‘ring* 
for * bond,’ 6®; and that Tobias put the heart of the fish on a 
censer and burnt it under Sarah’s clothes. It Is very brief, but 
agrees closely with Aram.: e.g. IIQ and Aram, only say that 
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the fish ‘ sought to eat the Irread of the youth,' 62 .—(*) Itala is a 
close translation of We have collated only the text given by 
Neubauer. Its chief eccentricity is the spelling of proper 
names. Bihel for Tliisbe, ; Itapnain for Phogor, 12; Bathania 
for Ecbatana, 5®; Anna (so Vulg.) for tklna, wife of RagueL It 
states that Raphael read the prayers before God, 12^2; and gives 
‘didrachma’ for ‘drachma,’ Gi-*.—(x) Vulgate. Jerome omits 
(with IIL)all mention of Ahi^:ar, except in 11^, which is probably 
an interpolation. He also omits the patriarchs in 4^*2; tne fate of 
Nadab, 14^^; and the fate of Nineveh, 14^*, But he has several 
additiona Some we have mentioned under HL. Others are 
Sarah’s prayer. 8^1^ j and her self-vindication, These are 

found in HU but in more biblical language: but Vulg. alone 
states that Tobias, father and son, rcmainea three hours on 
their faces before Raphael, ; that the dog wagged its tail, 
11 »; that the coating of an egg peeled off Tobit's eyes, 1114; that 
Tobias held his father half an hour, 1114; and closed the eyes of 
Ra^iel in death, 141B. Scholars have often pointed out the 
inffications in Vulg. of the fact that Jerome was a Christian 
and an ascetic. Even if provisionally we concorie that he had 
an Aram, MS before him, which in the narrative resembled HL, 
Jerome’s personal influence can still be traced. The three 
nights' continence wo should have to surrender as this 

is in HL ; but HL does not contain where in Vulg. Tobit 
says, * We are sons of God, and wait for that li/e which God is 
about to give’; so 129 1213 911 . 

iii. Original Language.— We wish now to 
adduce evidence, which we trust will be regarded 
as conclusive, that the original language was Ara- 
ftiaic. (1) The Aram, form (lleb. iw'fct) is found 
in X 14'® 'kOovpelay and 14^ *Ao’i^p. ( 2 ) If wo accept 
alphabet G9 in Luting’s Tabula iSci'ipiurce Ara- 
7nai((je os an approximation to the Aram, alphabet 
used {ex hypotliesi) in the oriji^irial copy of Tobit, 
we find that it explains the diverse form of many 
}>roper names, a.s in each ca.s 0 the letters con¬ 
founded are very similar: e.y. in X 5 '® for 

n'pDirl in 11 ; noDjy for iDJoSei; onnjo in K 1 '® + for 
innio; Vs’ay HF 9® for ; -iis in X V for "lys; 
Shut for '?KiyT ; nop in X 10 '® for noa in Syr. ( 3 ) 
The variants in tlie VSS are often possible render¬ 
ings of the same Aramaic word. ‘The mountain 
of Ararat,* 1 ®' (Bx, Syr., It.), and ‘the land of 
Ararat* (Aram. IIM, HF), are possible renderings 
of no (Schwally, Idioticon, 37), ‘ Thou judgest for 

every 3®, [Bx, It.] ‘Thou judgest the world, [Aram., 
IIM], give oSyS ; 5'^ ‘Wait young man* [x Syr.], 
‘Wait a little* [Aram. HM], give a'yi; 2* ‘ I left 
the meal* [x VulgL], ‘I left the table* [Aram. 
IIM, It.], give Knnc'. In Pal. Syr. at Ac 16®^ this 
word is Used for rpdire^av. In 4'^ Jerome has 
constitueioY iKx^ov, thus giving to Tip, imperative of 
Aram, idj ‘to pour ouV the meaning of Heb. aoj 
or po. (4) In other instances the variants yield 
similar Aramaic words— 


14 If, Ileb., Itala 

w.as built in it 

unns 

Syriao 

was prophesied in it 


H3 KB 

God gave mo 

Kmoi 

HM, HF 

God gave \x\e favour 

Mmom 

P® KB, Aramaic 

1 sUde the bodies 


Itala 

I wrapped . . . 


121 kB 

all theyina/KV of the kingdom 

K3DC’n 

Itala 

all the care . . . 

NK'B'n 

2« n 

yonr jdeaKU res 

p3'm3;y 

M 

your wags 


Itala 

your songs 

pD'n32> 

210 kb 

Achiacharus nourished rne 

D;-)9 

HF, It II. 

Aeh. persuaded mo 


43 K 

bury mo honourably 

•enna 

HF 

bury me iimnediately 

H'nna 

617 K, HF 

Take her 

nV Kb 

Itala 

Ask for her 

nV Vsb 

8> K 

bound him forthwith 

"13 n 

Itala 

returned forthwith 

"iin 

lOia B 

Honour thy father 


M 

Return to thy father 

*'7q 

Ipi B 

daubed it on his eyes 

ns 

K 

blew into his eyes 

n'BK 


121s kR 
Syriac 
1214 kB 
Itala 

144 K 
B 

14» s 
HP 
Itala 


thou didst cover the dead nypB^ 

thou didst carry away, etc. nVpB^ 

sent me to heal thee ltO*D 

„ „ to test thee 

our brethren shall be counted pynsn' 
,, , shall be scattered pensn’ 

the time of the seasons K'oSy 

„ „ one aeon 'n 

„ „ cursings K'loVy 


iv. Historical Character.— This was never 
called in question until Luther did so. The 
minuteness of its details has often been adduced 
as evidence of its historicity, and it must be ad¬ 
mitted that there is nothing in it so marvellous 
and superstitious as to be incredible to educated 
men ot antiquity. The angelophany is only a 
slight amplilication of Gn 18 ; possession by un¬ 
clean spirits was a recognized belief, and exorcism 
by fumigation was recognized in medical science. 

W. li. Smith quotes from I;Ca.swini, i. 132, that ‘ the 
smell of the smoke of crocodiles’ liver cures epi¬ 
lepsy, and its dung and gall cure Leucoma* {Encyc. 

art. ‘Tobit*). Witliout calling in question 
that the book probably rests on a real history, the 
following considerations forbid our regarding it as 
being what it claims to be, viz. a narrative written 
in the 7th cent. n.C. :— (1) It contains historical 
errors, (a) It was Tiglath-pileser who took Naph- 
tali and Zebiihin into captivity (B.C. 734), not 
Shalmaneser, 2 K 15’-^*. {fi) Sennacherib was not 
Shalmaneser’s son (1'®), but the son of Sargon a 
usurper. ( 7 ) It is imjdied in H that Tobit was a 
lx)y at the time of Jeroboam’s revolt from the 
house of David. (5) Tlie occurrence of Ahasnerus 
(14'®) and Aman (A 14’^^) ought not to be pushed. 
*k<T6j)pos in B is a scribe’s blunder for *Adovpias in 

X, and *Apdv in A is due to the same cause, taking 
* Mordocai.—( 2 ) It is a (geographical 
error to put the Tigris between Nineveh and 
Ecbatana ; and also to state (so X Aram. HM, It.) 
that Khagie is two days from Ecbatana. B omits 
the ‘ two days ’; but in 0 ® says th.at Ecbatana was 
‘ nigh unto llhagje.’ It took the army of Alexander 
10 days to march from one to the other (Arrian, 
iii. 20 ).—(3) The spirit and theological tone belong 
to a later date. 

v. Date of Composition.— Most Tloman Catho¬ 
lic authorities, relying on 12*® 13', ascribe the book 
to the 7th cent. B.C. llgen maintains that I-S"^ 
13'*® was written by Tobit in B.C. 689, and the 
rest in Palestine about B.C. 280. Ewald fixes it 
B.C. 350. Graetz assigns it to the time of Hadrian 
(A.D. 130), and Koliut to A.D. 226. The chief 
reason alleged for the last t>vo dates is that it 
is considered that the one principal object of 
the book is to insist on the duty of burying 
the dead. Twice in Jewish history was this 
prohibited: after the fall of Bether, so valiantly 
defended by Bar Cochba, and in Persia under 
Arde.sliir I. Both these dates are probably non¬ 
suited by the fact that Tobit is cited by Polycarp 
(t 155). The following considerations suggest the 
2nd cent. B.C. as the probable date :— (1) Unless it 
could be shown that 14® is prophetic, it implies 
that the writer was living at the time of a temple 
^^hich was inferior in grandeur to Solomon’s, i.e. 
WJore the time of Herod. (2) The law of marriage 
wii h relatives, so strongly insisted on also in tlie 
Book of Jubilees, fell into desuetude before the 2nd 
cent. A.D. (Kosenmann, Studien z. li. Tobit), (3) 
Tlie prominence given to the duty of interring the 
dead may well have been caused by the action of 
Antioch as Epiphanea, who, wc are told (2 Mac 5'®), 
‘cast out a multitude unburied.’ (4) Marriages 
with Gentiles still needed discouragement, 4'® 6 '®. 
(5) It contains no bright eschatology, and no 
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Messianic hope, from which it seems to have been 
written before the persecution of Antiochus. (6) 
Its soteriological and ethical tone closely resembles 
that of other works known to have been written 
about a century n.C. This we will now try to 
prove. 

vi. Tobit and contemporary Jewish Litera¬ 
ture. —1. Sirach, There is, as Fuller has shown 
{Speaker's Apocr. i. 160), a great resemblance 
between the thought of Tobit and Sirach. 

(1) As to the saving value of good works. Both emphasize 
the value of almsgiving: it is a good gift in God's sight, To 4n, 
fills the doer with life, cleanses away all sin and delivers from 
death, 129 ; cL Sir 320 29^2 402-*. Sinners are enemies of their 
own life, 1210; cf. Sir 1821 ggio. (2) The eschatology of Sir. and of 
Tobit are on the same plane. Both regard Sheol as the abode of 
Joyless shades : it is ^ renraf, 80 , where even the righteous 

go, 310 132 ; cf. Sir 4610 14’fl 17'^. (3) Both insist on reverent 
intennent of the dead. Very pathetically does Tobit ask to be 
buried, 42 , and for Sarah to be buried beside him, 4“*; he risks 
his life to inter his brethren, in 22 - 7, and urges his son to place 
cakes (and wine, Aram., IIF, It., Vulg.) on the graves of the 
righteous fcf. Tyler’s Primitive Culture^ L 486 fl., li. 30 ff.]; cf. 
Sir 728 30io 3818. (4) Both set value on the same ethical duties: 
purity of marriage, 4i2<'- 8®, Sir 72® 8624 ; honesty to servants, 4i4, 
Sir 7^f-; the true estimate of wealth, 6 l®, Sir 6 l; benevolence, 
47 .14.17, Sir 410 124 3510 . ( 6 ) Both base all virtue on the fear of 
Ood, 45- 8-19, Sir 637 35 io 3715 

2. The Story of Ahikar .—Tn this work, recently 
published by Camb. Univ. l*ress, Abil^ar is a pious 
vizier of Sennacherib, who, being cliildless, adopted 
a boy, Nadan, and took much pains with his instruc¬ 
tion ; but when Nadan grew up ho incriminated 
his adoptive father by false letters, and caused him 
to be sentenced to death. The executioner spared 
his life, and imprisoned him in a cellar under his 
(AbiVo*r’8) house. At length he was released, and 
vengeance was executed on Nadan. This is the 
story which is alluded to in 14 ^^^ more fully in N 
than 15. 

Al.iikar, in ‘ the Story,' bemoans hiniself thus : * I have no son 
to bury me, nor a daughter, and my possessions no one inherita’ 
Read with this To l^J 27 31® 4®. There are many features of 
roBemblance between A^ikar's moral teaching to Nadan^ and 
Tobit's to Tobias. In the Syriac Version of Ahitar {op, ciL 61) 
we read: ‘My son, eat thy portion, and aespise not the 
righteous ’ (cf. To 418); * Do not eat bread with a shameless man' 
(cf. To 417 Vulg.); ‘Associate with a wise man and thou wilt 
become like him’(of. To 41®); *My benevolence has saved me’ 
<cf. To 410 ); * My son, flee from whoredom' {op. cit. 6); cf. 412 ; 
and notably, * Pour out thy wine on the graves of the righteous, 
rather than drink It with evil men'; cf. 4i7 ‘Pour. . , give (it) 
not to sinners.* Harris discusses the two texts of H and B in 
the Story 0 / Ahi^ar, ch. v., and also in the Amer. Joum. 0 / 
Theology^ iit 641. 

3. The Book of Jubilees contains passages prob¬ 
ably known to the author of Tobit. 

To 412 states that Noah took a wife from his relatives. Of 
course there is no Scripture warrant for this; but Jubilees 
(ch. 4) furnishes us witn the names of the wives of all the 
patriarchs from Adam to Noah, and each one married a very 
near relative. Again, when Jacob left home for Ilaran, Isaac 
fJub 2719 ) uses words to Rebekah which resemble To 620f. 106 I 
‘ My sister, weep not: he has gone in peace, and in peace will he ; 
return (so M 621). xhe Most High will preserve him from all 
eviL For I know his way will be prospered . . . and he will 
return in peace to us (To 6'-'0), for he is on the straight path (4i9). 
He is faithful (N lO^), and will not perish.* In Jub 22^8 we read, 

* Separate thyself from the nations, and eat not with them, and 
become not their associate (To lio): they offer their sacriflees to 
the dead, and eat over their graves’ (To 4 ^ 7 ). 

4 . The Testament of Job has the foil, parallels :— 

Job’s wife begged bread for him (ch. 22); Job sang a hymn 
fch. 33); in ch. 46 Job, when dying, says, * Behold, I die; only | 
forget not the Lord (To 4^) ; do go^ to the poor ( 418 ); despise i 
nob the helpless take not to yourselves wives from | 

strangers ( 4 i 2 ), and, lo, I distribute to you all as much as 
belongs to me ’ ( 418 ). 

5. Judith (8*) attaches importance to the fact 
that she and her husband were * of the same tribe 
and family.* 

vii. Tobit in the Church.— The DidacM (1^) 
ives this advice, ‘ Whatever thou wishest not to 
appen to thee, do not thou to another *; To 4^® 
gives this form, *What thou hatest, do not to j 
another* (so also Hillel [Taylor, Birlce Aboth^ 37]). I 


Did 4®'® is also an adaptation of To 4^9'-. Polycarp 
{ad Phil, ch. 10 ) says, * When ye can do good, 
defer it not, for almsgiving delivers from death ’; 

I cf. To 12®. Pseudo-Clem, {ad Cor, 16) seems to 
quote 12® thus ; ‘ Almsgiving is as good as repent¬ 
ance for sin ; fasting is better than prayer, but 
almsgiving (is better) than both. Love covereth a 
multitude of sins. Prayer from a good conscience 
saveth from death.* Harris {Amer, Journ, Theol, 
iii. 646 ff.) suggests to read ‘ prayer * for the first 
‘ almsgiving ’; and thinks we have the original 
reading of To 12® in the Gr. cursives. 'Good is 
prayer with fasting, and alm^iving mth right¬ 
eousness better than both.* (Jlem. Alex, quotes 
4^® as ^ ypaip-fi {Strom, ii. 23, § 139). Origen {Ep. ad 
Afric, xiii.) and Athanasius {Apol, c, Arian, xi.) 
use Tobit as canonical, though theoretically they 
did not include it in the Canon, because it was not 
in the Ueb. Bible. Cyprian treats it as authorita¬ 
tive in his work on the Lord’s Prayer (c. 32). 
Hilary cites it to prove the intercession of angels 
{in Ps, 129^). Ambrose {de Tobid^ 1 . 1 ) treated 
the book as prophetic, and Augustine included it 
among the Apocr. of the LXX which ‘ the Christian 
Churcli received * {de Doctr, Christ, ii. 8 ). Jerome 
{Prof, ad libb, Salomonis) allowed its perusal, but 
forbade its caiionicity ; whereas tlie Council of 
Carthage (A.D. 397) and the Councils of Florence 
(1439) and of Trent (1540) declared it canonical. 
Luther (cf. Fritzsche, p. 19) deemed it ‘a truly 
beautiful, wholesome, and profitable fiction.’ The 
Homilies of the Church of Fngland use 4*® 12 ® as ‘a 
lesson wliich the Holy Ghost doth teach in sundry 
places of the Scrioture* (Second Book, On Alms- 
deeds, part 1). Ine Offertory contains sentences 
drawn from To 4'^ ®, and the preface to the Marriage 
Service, that marriage ‘ ought not to be taken in 
hand lightly or wantonly to satisfy carnal lusts,’ 
is clearly an adantation of Vulg. 0 '^ ; in fact, the 
first Prayer Book of Rdward VI. contained these 
words ; ‘As Thou didst send the angel Raphael to 
Thobie and Sara, the daughter of Raguel, to their 
great comfort, so vouclisafo to send Thy blessing 
upon these Thy servants.’ The names of Abraham 
and Sarah are now substituted. 

Literaturb.— Comm ENT A HIES: llgen, Die Geschichte TobCe, 
nach dreu verschiedenen Originalen, Jetia, 1800; Rcusch, Dae 
Buch Tobiae, Freiburg, 1857; Fritzscho, Exeg. UarvXbk. 1868; 
Puller, SpeakePe Apocr. y voL L, London, 1888; Sengelmann, 
Das Buck Tobit, Hamburg, 1867; Gutborlet, Das Buck Tobias, 
Miinsten 1877; Bissell in Lange’s Apocr., Edinburgh, 1880; 
Scholz, Comm. z. B. 'Tobias, Wurzburg, 1889; Zdoklcr, Apokr. des 
AT, Miiiiohon, 1891; Lohr in Kautzso.h’s Apokr. u. Pseudepigr. 
des A'T, Tubingen, 1900.—TEXTS: Swete, uT in Greek, vol. li., 
gives the text of B and N in full, with readings from A as foot¬ 
notes; Frltzsche ^ves the text of the Oursives 44. 106 in his 
Com, pp. 89-104 ; Neubaiier on Tobit gives Aram., III^ lU I. ; 
the Syriac is found conveniently in Lagarde's Lihri VT Apocr. 
Syriace, London, 1861; for HF we have only Walton’s Polyglot ; 
the most accurate edition of Vulg. is that of Vercellono, Itomae, 
\mi.—UELPS TO STUDY: Schiirer, UJP ii. iiL 87-44; The 
Story 0 / Ahikar, from the Syr., Arab., Ann., Eth., Gr., and 
Slav. Versions, by Conybeare, Harris, and Mrs. Lewis, (Jamb. 
Univ. Press, 1898; ‘Testament of Job'(7'<}? v. 1; also in Sent: 
Stud, in Memory of A., Kohut, Berlin, 1897, pp. 204-338); Book 
of Jubilees, tr. by Conybeare in JQR vi. vif.; Nestle, Septua- 
gintaetudien, lit 1899, p. 22ff.; W. R. Smith’s art. ‘’Tobit’ 
in Encycl. Brit. 9', Nolueke, Monatsber. der kfhi. Akad. der 
WisseTisch. zu Berlin, 1879, p. 45 ff. [orig. lang. Greek]; Griitz, 
Monatsschr. 1^79, pp. 146 ff., 885 ff., 433 ff^ 509ff. [orig. long. 
New Ileb.J. J. T. MARSHALL. 

TOCHEN (j3h * task,* ‘ measure ’; B 06/cAa, A 
; Thochen). —A town of Simeon mentioned 
with Ain, Rimnmn, and Ashan (1 Ch 4®-), and 
consequently in the Negeb. There is no name 
like Tochen in the corresponding list of Jos 19"^, 
where, however, the LXX OdKKa shows that the 
name has fallen out. The site is unknown. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TOGARMAH Oopyapd, Thogorma), — Son 

of Corner and brother of Ashkenaz and Ripliath 
(Gn 19®). If Ashkenaz is the Asguza of the Assyr. 
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inscriptiona which is associated willi the Minni by 
Esarhaddon, we shall have to look for Togarmah 
to the east of Assyria. In 1881 Fr. Delitzsch 
suggested that it might bo Til-garimmu, a fortress 
of Kummukh or Comag0n6 ; but it must liave 
been a country, since horses and mules were ex¬ 
ported from it (Ezk 27^^), and not a mere fortress. 
Moat modern authorities decide for Western 
Armenia. A. H. Sayce. 

TOHU.— See Naha'I H. 

TOI.— See Tou. 

TOKHATH.— See Tikvah. 

TOLA * crimson worm ’ ‘ cochineal ’; OwXd, .Tg 
10 '*^).—A minor judge, following Abimclech. His 
name is that of one of the cliief clans of Isaachar; 
see Gn 46*», Nu 263« 6 TuiXacl), 1 Ch and 

art. PUAH. His home and burial-place were at 
Shamir, the seat of tlie clan, probably in the N. of 
the higlilands of Ephraim : the site is unknown. 

G. A. Cooke. 

TOLAD ‘birth,* ‘generation*; B OocXa/yLt, 
A 0a)Xd3 ; Tholad ).—A town of Simeon mentioncil 
with Ezem, Bethuel, Ilormah, and Ziklag(l Ch 4“'*). 
It is the same place as El-tolad in the Negeb (Jos 
1530 294 ^^ 'pjjQ been recovered. 

C. \V. Wilson. 

TOLBANES (ToX/ 5 di/ 7 ;s), 1 Es O^fl^Telem. Ezr 10 '-^ 
— One of the xjorters in the time of Ezra. 

T9LL, PLACE OP (reXcii^to*^, Mt 9», Mk Lk 
6 ^, in AV ‘receipt of custom’).—The x^hice whore 
the tax collector sat to receive bis dues. In 
Wyclif’s translation it is rendered (olbothe. In 
the case of Matthew or Levi, the toll collected w'as 
the custom exacted by and paid into the treasury 
of Herod Antipas, the Idumu'an prince who then 
ruled over Galilee. The reXeij/tov at Cai^ernaum 
was of imxiortance, as a large traffic passed on the 
highway between Damascus and Ptolemais. See 
Publican. J. Maci’iierson. 

TOMB.- See Burial and Sepulchue. 

TONGUES, CONFUSION OF.— The narrative of 
Gn IP'® is too familiarly known to need detailed re- 

{ petition here; and it will be suflicicnt to recall 
)rielly its leading features. Mankind, at the time 
to which it refers, all had one speech, and lived 
together. They journeyed, it seems to be imxdied, 
nomadically from s 2 wt to spot; and on one of 
their journeys they found a plain in the land of 
Shin*ar (Babylonia), where they settled, and where 
also they determined to build a city, and a lofty 
tower, which should both gain them lasting re¬ 
nown, and also servo as a centre, or rallying-point, 
to prevent their being dis 2 )ersed over tlie surface of 
the earth. J'\ however, ‘ came down ’ to view tlie 
building, and [su 2 )plying here, with Stade, ZA IE, 
1895, p. 158, and others, words which v."^ seems to 
show have been omitted] having returned to His 
lofty abode, signilied to His heavenly counsellors 
or asscKuates there (cf. 3®®) His disapproval of 
it: if tliis, He said, is the beginning of their 
ambition, what will be the end of it? nothing 
will soon bo too hard for thorn. So He ‘ came 
down’ a second time, and ‘confounded* (Heb. 
bdlal) their language ; and from this occurrence 
the narrator (J) explains the diversity of exist¬ 
ing languages, the disiiersion of mankind, and 
the name of the city of Babylon (in Heb. 
Babel). 

1. From a critical point of view, the narrative 
presents considerable difficulties ; for, though it 
belongs to J, it is difficult to harmonize with 


other representations of the Same source. The 
distribution of mankind into diOerent nations has 
been already described by J in (parts of) ch. 10, 
and represented there, not as a punishment for 
misdirected ambition, but as the result of natural 
processes and movements ; and Babylon, the build¬ 
ing of which is here interrupted, is in 10'® repre¬ 
sented as already built. The narrative connects 
also very imperfectly with the close of J’s narrative 
of the Flood ; for, though the incident which it 
describes is placed shortly after the Flood, the 
terms of v,' (‘ the whole earth ’), and the general 
tenor of the following account, imply a consider¬ 
ably larger po 2 >ulation than the ‘eight souls* of 
Noah’s family. In all probability (Dillm.) the 
* story originally grew up without reference to the 
Flood, or the usual derivation of mankind from 
the three sons of Noah, and it has been imperfectly 
accommodated to the narrative.s in chs. 9 and 10; 
perhaijs, indeed, Wellh. and others (cf. the Ocr/. 
Hex. ad loc.) are right in conjecturing tliat origin¬ 
ally it belonged to tlie same cycle of tradition of 
which fragments are 2 »rcserved in 4'^'-'*, and formed 
part of the sequel to i-**. 

It is difficult to avoid the conclusion (Wollh., Dillrn., and 
others ; cf. the Ox/. I/ex. ii. 6f.) that 417 24 (describing the 
beginnings of 171/7 civilization) belongs to a cycle of tradi¬ 
tion, in which the continuity of human history was not inter¬ 
rupted by a Flood; and if’ the conjecture, just mentioned, 
respecting 111-9 bo correct, the same assumption must of 
course be made with rogar<l to that. 

2. That the narrative can contain no scientific or 
historically true account of the origin of language, 
is evident from many indications. In the first 
place, if it is in its right 2 >Iace, it can bo demon¬ 
strated to rest u 2 )on nnliistorical assumptions : for 
I the biblical date of the Flood (Usslicrs artificial 
I treatment of Gn 11®^ and Ex 12''® being disregarded) 
i is B.C. 2501 (or, acc. to the LXX of Gen. and Ex., 
3066); and, so far from the whole earth being at 
either B.c. 2501 or B.C. 3066 ‘ of one language and 
one speech,’ we possess inscriptions dating from 
periods much earlier than either of these dates 
written in three distinct languages — Sumerian, 
Babylonian, and Egyptian. But, even if Wellh.’s 
supposition, that the narrative belongs really to an 
earlier stage in the history of mankind, be accepted, 
it would still be in)j)ossibIe to regard it as historical. 
For (1) it could not, even then, be jdaced in a dif¬ 
ferent category from the other narratives in Gn 
1-11, which (for reasons Avhich cannot be stated 
fully hero ; cf. Fall, Flood, etc.) must relate to 
the jirehistoric period. And (2) tho narrative, 
while explaining ostensibly the diversity of Ian- 
(junges, oilers no exjdanation of the diversity of 
races. And yet diversity of language—meaning 
here by the expression not the relatively subiirdi- 
nate dilferences which are always characteristic 
of languages developed from a common jiarent- 
tongue, hut those more radical differences relating 
alike to structure, grammar, and roots, which show 
that the languages exhibiting them cannot be re¬ 
ferred to a common origin — is dependent upon 
diversity ^ race. Of course, cases occur in which 
a peo 2 )le living near a people of another race, or 
suD-race, have adopted their language (as, the 
Celts in Cornwall have adopted English); but, 
82 >eaking generally, radically dilferent languages 
' are characteristic of different races, or (if the word 
be used in its widest sense) of subdivisions of 
races, or sub-races, which, in virtue of tho faculty 
of creating language distinctive of man, have 
created them for purposes of intercommunication 
and to satisfy their social instincts. Differences 
of race, in otner w^ords, are more primary in man 
than differences of language^ have first to be 
accounted for. It is, now, a disputed ethnological 

* Cf. Sayce, Races 0 / tht OT. p. 37 f., * Diversity of race is 
older than diversity of language.* 
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problem whether man appeared originally upon 
the globe at one centre or at many centres. 

The former of these alternatives is preferred by modern 
scientific authorities. Mr. Darwin In his Descent nf Man, 
vol. i. ch. 7, after roviewinjf the ar^^uments on both sides, sums 
up(pp. 231 23 :j, ed. 1S71) in its favour (upon the ground, stated 
briefly, that the resembiances, physical and mental, between 
different races are such that it is extremely improbable that 
they should have been acquired independently by aboriginally 
distinct species or races): see also to the same effect Lyell, 
}*rinciple» of Geology 1^(1875), ii. ch. 43; Huxley, Critique and 
Addresses (1883), p. 163 ff. {^Collected Essays, vii. p. 2l9tf.); and 
Dr. Tylor, art. ‘Anthropology* in the Enoyol. DrU.^ and in his 
volume A nihropology (1881), p. 6. Hut of course these authori¬ 
ties i)Ostulate for man a far higher antiquity than is allowed by 
the biblical narrative (so also Sayce, Races of the OT, 23, 87). 

But, whichever of these alternatives be adopted, 
it is ea.sy to see that differences of race are not 
accounted for in the biblical narrative.s: the case 
of primitive man appearing independently at dif¬ 
ferent centres (with, it may be supposed, racial 
distinctions, at least to some degree, already im¬ 
planted in him at these centre.s) i.s not contem¬ 
plated in them at all ; if, on the other hand, 
racial diilerences were gi’adiially developed by the 
play of natural selection upon the descendants of 
a single pair, migrating into new climatic and 
other physical conditions, then the growth of 
these diilerences is neither explained by the bib¬ 
lical narratives, nor, in fact, reconcilable with 
them. For, taking account only of the simplest 
and most obvious division of mankind into the 
white, black, and yellow races,* even Gn 10 (Sayce, 
HCM 120) notices only (except Cu.sh?) tribes 
and nation.s belonging to the imite race ; while, 
from the known lixity of racial types, in cases 
where wo are able to ob.serve thorn, it is certain 
that, if the white, black, and yellow races, with 
the many sub-races included in each, have been 
developed from a single original pair, the process 
must have occupied a vastly longer period of time 
than is allowecl by the biblical narrative (which 
places the creation of man at B.C. 4157, or [LXX] 
B.C. 5328), however early after Adam the dis¬ 
persion of Gn 11® may be supposed to have actually 
occurred. 

3. It docs not fall within the province of a 
Dictioncary of the Bible to give an account of the 
languages of the world ; but a few particulars may 
bo stated here for tlie jiurpose of indicating the 
general conclusions to which the study of the 
subject has led modern philologists. Frof. Sayce 
writes {Introil. to the Science of LanguagCy ISSO, 
ii. 31 f.); ‘The genealogical classification of lan- 
guage.s, that which divides them into familie.s and 
sub-familie.s, each mounting up, as it were, to a 
single parent-speech, is ba.sed on the evidence of 
grammar and roots. Unless the grammar agrees, 
no amount of .similarity between the roots or two 
languages could warrant us in comparing them 
together, and referring them to the same stock. 

. , . The te.st of linguistic kinship is agreement 
in structure [i.e, the formation of sentences], 
grammar, and roots. Judged by this test, the 
languages at present spoken in the world probably 
fall, as IhoT. Friedrich Miiller observes, into 
“about 100 different families,” between which 
science can discover no connexion or relationship. 
WJien we consider how many languages have* 
probably ‘ perished since man lirst appeared upon 
the globe, Ave may gain some idea of the number¬ 
less essays and types of .speech Avhich have gone 
to form the language-world of the present day.’ 
Basque is an example of an isolated survival of an 
otherwise extinct family of speech; and in Tasmania 
four dialects spoken when our coloni.sts fir.st landed 
on the island have recently disappeared. On pp. 
33-64 of the same volume Frof. Sayce gives a list 

* See, further, on the classification of the races of mankind. 
Dr. I^lor’s article and work (ch. 8) referred to above. 


of 75 families of languages, all unrelated to each 
other, and each comprising mostly a variety of 
individual languages or groups of languages. 

Of these families the two beat known are the Semitic and 
the Aryan (or Indo-European). The principal languaj^es in- 
eluded in the Semitic family are Assvro-Babylonian, Hebrew, 
riioonician and Punic, the different Aramaic dialects, Arabic, 
the S. Arabian dialects (Ilimyaritic or Sabaian, and Miniean), 
Ethiopic and allied dialects: all those, thouifh in subtirdinale 
details they often differ widely, )^et display such obvious resem¬ 
blances in ‘ structure, graniinatical form, and roots,’ that they 
are manifestly merely varieties of a common parent-tongue. 
The principal groups included in the Aryan family are the 
Indian group (Sanskrit, \rith allied languages and many modern 
vernaculars), the Iranian group (Zend, Persian, etc.), the Celtic 
group (Welsh, Cornish, Irish, etc.), the Italian group (Umbrian, 
Oacan, Latin, with the dependent Romance languages), the 
Thrako-lllyrian group, the Hellenic group, the Letto-Slavonic 
group (Slavonic, Russian, Polish, Lithuanian, etc.), and the 
Teutonic group (Gothic, Low German, Anglo-Saxon, English, 
Diit(!h, High Ocrinan, GUI Norse, Icelandic. Swedish, Danish, Nor¬ 
wegian): all these languages, though in aetails they differ even 
more widely than the Semitic languages, nevertheless exhibit 
80 many common features as to make it evident that they are 
but varieties, which have arisen by gradual differentiation, 
under the influence of separation and different local conditions, 
out of a single original parent-tongue. 

Langua<.(e.s, however, dider not only in grammar 
and roots, but also in a manner which it i.s more 
dilbcult for those, like our.selves, familiar Avith only 
one type of language, to realize, viz. ‘ morpho¬ 
logically,’ or in the manner in Avliich ideas are 
built up into a .sentence. Dillerent races do not 
think in the same Avay; and consequently the 
forms taken by the sentence in dillerent languages 
are not tlie same. The only type of language 
Avith Avliich Avo are practically acquainted is the 
‘ inllectional ’ typo, Avbioh preA^ails in Western 
Asia and Europe, and to which both the Semitic 
and Aryan fannlie.s belong ; but there are be.side.s 
the ‘agglutinative’ type (of whicli Turkish is an 
example), spoken cbielly in Central Asia, the 
Islands of tne I’acihc, and many parts of Africa, 
the ‘incorporating,’ of Avhich Basiiuo (in S.W 
France) is the chief representative, the * poly¬ 
synthetic,’ which prevails throughout America,* 
and the ‘i.solating’ (of Avhich Cbiiicso is the best- 
known example), characteristic of Eastern Asia 
(Tibet, Burmah, etc.): all these types of language 
differing in the manner in Avliich ideas are grouped 
by the mind, and combined into sentences (for 
further particulars reference must be made to 
Sayce, op, cit. i. 118-132, 374 ff., ii. 188 ff. ; liaccs 
of the OTf 35 f. ; or Whitney’s art. ‘ Philology ’ in 
the Encgcl, Britannic(ty ed. 9). It is remarkable, 
as eA^en this cursory description Avill have indi¬ 
cated, that the morphological charaider of a lan¬ 
guage i.s correlated, in some hid<len Avay, Avith the 
geographical and cliinatie conditions of the country 
in Avhich it originated ; thus the different families 
of languages sjiokcn in America, though utterly 
unrelated to each other, are nevertheless all ‘ poly¬ 
synthetic.* 

It is an obvious corollary from the radical differ¬ 
ences which the various families of language 
display, as compared Avith one another, that, 
Avhatever may have been the case with the races of 
mankind, tlie families of language spoken by man¬ 
kind must have arisen independently at different 
centres of human life. ‘ 'riie languages of the 
present world are but tlio selected residuum of the 
iniinite variety of tongues that have grown up and 
decayed among the races of iiiankind. . . . The 
idioms of mankind have had many independent 
starting-points, and, like the Golden Age, which 
science has shifted from the past to the future, 
the dream of a universal lanj^oiage must be realized, 
if at all, not in the Paradise of Genesis, but in 
the unifying tendencies of civilization and trade ’ 
(Sayce, Science of Lang, ii. 322, 323). 

* In polysynthetic languaf^es the sentence is the unit of 
thought; and in many of them separate words hardly exist. 
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As need hardly bo remarked, what the primitive language of 
mankind was, is unknown. Formerly, indeed, it was the general 
belief that it was Hebrew, and all other languages were sup¬ 
posed to be derived from this(!); see Max Muller, Lecturet on 
the Sc. qf Lang. 1st series, ed. 1804, p. 132 flf. Leibnitz appears 
to have been the first to point out the absurdity of this 
view, remarking justly (ib. p. 136 f.) that *to call Hebrew the 
rimitive language was like calling branches of a tree primitive 
ranches'; and the science of comparative philology, which has 
arisen since liCibnit/'s day, has but confirmed the soundness of 
his Judgment. Even among the Semitic languages, Arabic, in 
many respects, exhibits older and more original features than 
Hebrew ; besides, unless all analogy is deceptive, the language 
of primitive man must have been of a far more simple, un¬ 
developed type than any of the existing Semitic languages. 

4 . Diflerences of language and differences of race 
thus point independently to the great anti(|uity of 
man upon the earth. And their evidence is more 
than confirmed by testimony from other quarters. 
Even during the last ten years the discoveries of 
Petrie and de Morgan in Egypt, and of Hilprecht 
and others in Pabylonia, have shown that civiliza¬ 
tion existed in these two countries at a period 
considerably earlier than had previously been sup¬ 
posed ; while the existence of inscriptions, sculp¬ 
tures, paintings, and various objects of art, belong¬ 
ing cer^inly to a date not later tlian B.c. 4000, 
makes it evident that the beginnings of civiliza¬ 
tion and art in both these countries must have 
receded that date by many centuries, not to say 
y millennia. And the numerous relics of human 
workmanship, especially stone implements of 
dillercnt kinds, and bone or other material, 
engraven with figures, which have been found 
during recent years in different parts of Europe 
and America, oear testimony, in the opinion of 
geologists, to a greater antiquity still, and show 
that man, in a riule and primitive stage of develop¬ 
ment, ranged through the forests and river-valleys 
of these continents, in company with mammals now 
extinct, during periods of the so-called ‘glacial 
age,* when the glaciers (which then extended over 
large parts both of the British Isles and of the 
Continent of Europe) retreated sufficiently to enable 
him to do so (Dawkins, Early Man, 112-122, 137, 
15211., 161-164, 169, etc.). The date at which 
these relics of human workmanship were embedded 
in the deposits in which they are now found, can¬ 
not be estimated, precisely, in years 13.C. ; but the 
late Prof. Prestwich, a geologist not addicted to 
extravagant opinions, assigned to palieolithic man, 
as ‘ a rough approximate limit, on data very in¬ 
sufficient and subject to correction,’ a period of 
from 20,000 to 30,000 years from tlio present time. 

See Preatwlrh's Geology (1888), ii. 634: in his Controverted 
Qu/fstiont qf Geology (1895), ij. 40, ho gives similar but some¬ 
what higher figures. It was in 1859 that 'the barriers which 
restricted the ago of man to a limited traditional chronology 
were overthrown by tl>e discoveries in tho Valley of the Somme 
and Brlxham Cave' {ib. p. 19). 'Paltoolithlc' implements are 

those found in asaociation with extinct mammalia; 'neolithic' 
implements, which show a higher typo of workmanship, are 
those found with existing species. In tho palaeolithic period, 
the 'river-drift man' hunted the elephant and the lion, the 
hippopotamus and tho rhinoceros, in tho valley of the Lower 
Thames.— 8 ee further on this subject F.vans, The Ancient Stone 
Implements, Weapons, and Oi'iiaments o/(7rea( iJnfain*, 1897 
(on their antiquity, pp. 703-9); Boyd Dawkins, Early Man in 
Britain, 1880 (where, at tho end of tho several chapters, the 
characteristics of tho civilization of the successive ages—the 
river-drift hunter, the cave man, tho neolithic fanner and 
henlsnmn [contemporary with the beginnings of organized 
empires in the East], the bronze age, and the iron age—are 
well indicateil); Lyell. Anfrotti/j/ of Mati*, 1873 ; Lord Avebury 
(Sir J. Lubbock), Prenistono Times^ (1900), esp. ch. 11 * G. F. 
Wright, Man and the Glacial Age{\n tho Intern. Scient. ^erU^\ 
1892, p. 242 ff.; Morris, Man and his Ancestor (a small popularly 
written work), 1900. p. 21flF.; Tvlor, Anthropology, p. 28ff. 
That man was coeval ir» Western Europe with the glacial period 
is accepted by Sayce, Paces qf the OT,p. 23. 

The general conclusion, resulting from all that 
has been said, may be summed up in Dr. Tylor’s 
words: ‘ Man’s first appearance on earth goes back 
to an age compared with which the ancients, as 
we call them, are but moderns. The four thousand 


years of recorded history only take us back to & 
lirehistoric period of untold length, during which 
took place the primary distribution of mankind 
over tlie earth and the development of the great 
races, the formation of speech and the settlement 
of the great families of language, and the giowth 
of culture up to the levels or the old-world nations 
of the East, the forerunners and founders of 
modem civilized life* {^Anthropology^ p. 24). 

6 . It is thus apparent that there are two great 
facts, the antiquity of man, and the unde distribu^ 
tion of man over the surface of the earth, of which 
the biblical narrative, whether in 11 ^*® or else¬ 
where, takes no account. It is true, of course, 
that 11 ®*® accounts ostensibly for the distribution 
of man ‘ over the face of the whole earth *; but it 
has been shown above why it does not do so really: 
the dispersion is placed too late to account for the 
known facts respecting both the distribution of 
man and the diversity of races : how, for example, 
can the ‘ river-drift man * of tlie glacial, or even 
of the post-glacial, period be brought within the 
scone or the biblical narrative ? To say that the 
biblical writers spoke only of the nations of whom 
they knew is perfectly true; but the admission 
deprives their statements of all historical or scien¬ 
tific value: ‘palaeolithic’ and ‘neolithic’ man, 
and tlie black and yellow historic races, all existed; 
and any explanation, purportin<j to account for the 
iiopulaliona of the earth, and the diversity of 
languages spoken by them, must take cognizance 
of them: an explanation which does not take 
cognizance of them can be no historically true 
account either of the diffusion of mankinci, or of 
the diversity of speech. The first 11 chapters 
of Genesis, it may be safely assumed, report 
faithfully what was currently believed among the 
Hebrews respecting the early history of mantind; 
they contain no account of the real beginnings 
of man, or of human civilization, upon the 
earth. 

6 . Tlie true explanation of the story in Gn 1 D‘®, 
it cannot be doubted, is that which is given by 
Prof, (now Bishop) Kyle in his Early Narratives 
of Genesis, p. 127 ff. As in 2'*^-4 the origin of 
various existing customs and institutions is ex¬ 
plained in accordance with the beliefs of Hebrew 
antiquity, so in IP ® the explanation is given of the 
diversity of languages spoken by different peoples 
inhabiting different parts of the earth. As soon as 
men began to reflect, they must have wondered what 
was the cause of differences of language, which not 
only impressed the Hebrews (Is 33'®, Dt 28^®, Jer 
5'®, Ps 114'), but also were an impediment to free 
intercourse, and accentuated national interests 
and antagonisms. ‘The story of the Tower of 
Babel supj)liod to such primitive questionings an 
answer suited to the comprehension of a primitive 
time. Just as Greek fable told of the giants who 
strove to .scale Olympus, so Semitic legend told of 
the impious act by which tho sons of men sought 
to raise themselves to the dwelling-place of God, 
and erect an enduring symbol of human unity to 
be seen from every side^; and how Jehovah inter¬ 
posed to frustrate tlieir purposes, and brought upon 
them the very dispersal which they had sought 
to avoid. The narrative thus contains simply the 
answer which Hebrew folk - lore gave to tho 
question which differences of language and nation¬ 
ality directly suggested. At the same time, it is 
so worded as to convey (like the other early narra¬ 
tives of Genesis) spiritual lessons. Though the 
conception of Deity is naive, and even, it may be 
(v.’), imperfectly disengaged from polytheism, the 
narrative nevertheless emphasizes Jehovah’s supre¬ 
macy over the world; it teaches how the self¬ 
exaltation of man is checked by God ; and it 
shows how the distribution of mankind into 
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nations, and diversity of language, is an element 
in His providential plan for the development and 
progress of humanity. 

7. No Bab. parallel to Gn 11' ® has as yet been 
discovered. 

The reference In the fragmentary Brit. Mus. Inscription (K. 
3667), tr. by O. Smith, Chald.-Oen, 160. and mentioned in UCM 
153, is very uncertain ; for though the inscr. does seem to speak 
of tlie erection of some building in Babylon by the order of the 
king, which offended the gods, so that they * mode an end by 
night' of the work done by day, the crucial words, rendered 
‘strong place'and ‘speech,'are fas is admitted for the latter 
[tu/fw] by Smith himself, p. 16.3) noth extremely doubtful: see 
Delitzsch's note in the Germ. tr. of Smith’s book, p. 810; and 
for tdzimtUt ‘strong place,’ Del. HWB 87, where it is tr. Weh- 
klage 1 Of. the transcr. and tr. by Boscawen in TSBA v. (1877) 
p. 803ff. (where, however, p. 808, ‘ speech’ for melikt ‘counsel’ 
{HWB 413), is quite gratuitous). 

In the Jewish Haggada of a later age, the tower was said to 
have been destroyed by mighty winds: see the Orao. BibylL iii. 
97ff. (whence Jos. Ant. i. iv. 8 [the quotation]«Alex. Polyhistor 
ap. Syncell. Chron.^ ed. Dindorf, i. 81 O), and Jubilee lOiO-as 
(tr. Charles, JQB\\. ‘208 f.): cf. (from Abydenus) Eus. Propp. 
Ev. ix. 14 = Eus. Chron.t Schoene, i. 83 = Syncell. i. 81 D, and 
(from Eupolcmus ap. Alex. Polyhistor) ix.^ 17. 1. From the 
fact that in Jos. and Abyd. (t^u^ icAfjtMA Qu7rt iLvetrpi~ 

•^04 TO the plural ‘gods’ is used, Stade (l.c. p. 161 f.) 

conjectured that these authorities have preserved reminiscences 
of an older polytheistic version of the tradition. 

In fact, thou<;h tho narrative plainly presupposes 
a knowledge of Babylonia, it does not seem itself 
to be of Babylonian origin : if any Bab. legend lies 
at the basis of it, it mu.st have been strongly Heb¬ 
raized. As Gunkel has remarked, tlie narrator 
speaks as a foreigner rather than as a native : the 
unfavourable light in which the foundation of 
Babylon is represented ; the idea that the erection 
of what {exhyp.) c€in hardly have been anything but 
a Bab. ziklcurat (or pyramidal temple-tower*) was 
interrupted by {ex hyp.)e, Bab. deity; the mention, 
as of something unusual, of brick and bitumen, as 
building materials, and the false etymology of the 
name ‘Babel,' are all features not likely to have 
originated in Babylonia. It does, however, seem a 

rohable conjecture (Ewald, Jahrb. ix. [1858] 12f., 

chrader, Dillm.) that some gigantic tower-like 
building in Babylon, which had either been left 
unlinished or fallen into disrepair, gave rise to 
the legend. The tower in question has oftep been 
supposed to be luriminanki, the zikkurat of E-zida, 
the great temple of Nebo, in Borsippa (a city 
almo.st contiguous to Babylon on the S.W.), the 
ruined remains of which form the huge pyramidal 
mound now called Birs Nimroud, This zikkurat^ 
remarkably enough, Nebuchadnezzar states had 
been built partially by a former king, but not 
completed: its ‘ head,' or top, had not been set 
up; it had also fallen into disrepair ; and Neb. 
restored it.f Others regard it as an objection to 
this identification that E-zida was not actually in 
Babylon; and prefer to think of Itiminanki, the 
zikkurat of E-sagil, the famous and ancient temple 
of Marduk in Babylon itself, the site of which is 
generally X considered to be hidden under the mas¬ 
sive oblong mound called Babil, about 20 miles 
N. of Birs Nimroud. § Schrader does not decide 
between E-zida and E-sagil: Dillm. thinks E-sagil 
the more likely, but leaves it open whether, after 
all, the Heb. legend may not have referred to some 
half-ruined ancient building in Babylon, not other¬ 
wise known to us. The high antiquity of Babylon, 
and the fact that it was the chief centre of a 
region in which the Hebrews placed the cradle of 
the human race, would lit it to be regarded as the 

♦ Jastrow, Bel. Bah. and Am. p. 615ff. 

f The inecr. ie tr. in KAT^ 124 f., KIB ill. 2, pp. 63, 66. 

t See, however, Uommel in vol. i. p. 218*; and Babtlox, f 8, 
in the kneyd. Bxbl. 

i See the plan of Babylon and its environs in Smith’s DB, 
t.v.; or in the Encycl. Bibl. s.v. Views of the two mounds 
referred to may be seen in Smith, g.v. ‘Babel,' and ‘Babel 
(Tower oO*: Biehm, HWB^ t.v. ; or Ball’s Light from the Eaetf 
pp. 220, 221. 


point from which mankind dispersed over the 
earth. 

See, further (besides the Comm.), Cheyne, art. * Babel (Tower 
of)’ in the Encycl. Bibl. ; and Dr. Worcester in Qene.tis in the 
Light o/Modem Knowledge (New York, 1901), 491 IT. 

S. R. Driver. 

TONGUES, GIFT OP.—i. The Biblical Evi¬ 
dence. —(a) Acts of the Apostles. On the first 
day of Pentecost after the Resurrection and 
Ascension (Ac 2'‘*‘*)» the disciples, about 120 in 
number (1'®), were assembled together. ‘Suddenly 
there came from heaven a sound as of the rusliiug 
of a mighty wind, and it lilled all the house where 
they were sitting. And there appeared unto them 
tongues parting asunder, like as of fire ; and it [^c. 
yXQaaa] sat upon each one of them. And they were 
all filled with the Holy Spirit, and began tospeak 
with other tongues as the Spirit gave them utter¬ 
ance.' Two wonders are here described—the vision 
of the fiery tongues, apparent to all in the house, 
but, as it seems, to them only; and the speakin" 
‘ with other tongues,’ which was, as the sequm 
shows, apparent to others also. The latter (v.") 
consisted in ‘ speaking the mighty works of God.' 
It was not, at lirst at any rate, addressed to those 
outside. But ‘ when this sound was heard, the 
iBultitude came together,' and Jews, then present 
at Jerusalem from every nation under heaven, 
heard to their astonishment the brethren speaking 
in their own respective languages (vv.®*'®). Some, 
liowever, ‘ mocking, said. They are filled with new 
wine.' In reply to these latter, St. I'eter inter¬ 
prets tho phenomenon by recalling the prophecy of 
Joel, which speaks of an outpouring ot the Spirit 
in tho latter days, which shall cause the servants 
and handmaidens of the Lord to see visions and to 
prophesy (vv.'^* '^), and deduces it from the Messianic 
office of Jesus, in whose exaltation this promise of 
the Holy Spirit is fulfilled (v.^^). The phenomenon 
of the fiery tongues reappears no more in the sacred 
narrative; but that of speaking with tongues is 
repeated (Ac upon the conversion of the 

Gentile household of Cornelius, who with a sudden 
inspiration of the Holy Spirit ‘ speak with tongues 
and glorify God.' This is clearly the same pheno¬ 
menon as IS described in Ac 2^', and the identity is 
expressly asserted by St. Veter (11'®) wairep Kal i<l> 
iu dpxi- The ‘ speaking with other tongues' 
is therefore a recurrent phenomenon in the Apos¬ 
tolic Church; and accordingly we read of the 
twelve disciples at Ephesus (19®), that ‘ when Paul 
had laid his hands upon them, the Holy Ghost 
came on them; and they spake with tongues and 
prophesied.* In this passage the phenomenon is for 
the first time expressly associateci with the exercise 
of the prophetic gift. (On Siiitta’s analysis of the 
sources of Ac 2 '^* see Knowling, p. 100 ). 

{b) Gospel of St. Mark. —In the doubtful appen¬ 
dix to this Gospel (Ifi'"^), among the wonders wliicli 
are to follow those who believe, it is said ‘ they 
shall speak with [new] tongues.' The word ‘new' 
is of very questionable genuineness; if it be rejected, 
the passage is a bare reference to ‘ speaking with 
tongues,’ and throws little light upon the nature of 
the utterances. 

(c) First Epistle to the Corinthians. — In chs. 
12-14, especially the last-named chapter, we have 
the most circumstantial reference to the phenom¬ 
enon. In 12''‘" St. Paul enumerates different 
gifts, which in their diversity proceed from the 
self-same Spirit. First come gifts of ordinary 
teaching (X<^os <ro 0 /ay, X. then faith, 

healings, and other miracles, then at tho end 
prophecy and the discerning of spirits, followed, 
m the last place of all, by ‘kinds of tongues’ 
{yivg)^ a now oualilication, and ‘ interpretation of 
tongues,* which also appears in these chapters 
alone. The enumeration of offices and gifts in 
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yy a8-» corresponds to that of gifts in The I 

teaching othces come first (apostles, prophets, 
teachers), then miracles and healings, then ‘helps* 
and ‘ guidances,* then, again last of all, ‘ kinds of 
tongues.* Prophecy and ‘discernings of spirits* 
are evidently omitted here because oi the insertion 
of ‘prophets’ after ‘apostles.* Then, in the in¬ 
terrogative clauses that follow, the ‘tongues,* 
this time with the added mention of ‘ interpreta¬ 
tion,* but without the mention of yivrjt again bring 
up the rear; ‘ Do all speak with tongues ? do all 
interpret?* In ch. 13 the tongues, which St. 
Paul has put last in the order of precedence, come 
first in the order of depreciation. ‘ Tongues of 
men and of angels ’ may be taken as a climax, for 
this purpose, upon the less rhetorical y4vT) 7 Xw<r- 
erwu (see below, § iii. (6)). Apart from charity, not 
only tongues (however wonderful), but even pro¬ 
phecy, even works of charity, are worthless. Com¬ 
pared with it, prophecy, tongues, knowledge itself, 
all belong to our childhood, to our ignorance, to 
the sphere of things temporal. Then in ch. 14, 
after a closing reminder of the subordinate place 
which TTifcvfjLariKd are to occupy in our desires as 
compared with charity, the apostle enters in detail 
\ipon a comparison between the tw^o most con¬ 
spicuous iry€viut.aTiKd, viz. prophecy and tongues. 
iTophecy is the more desirable of the two, because 
it is addressed to ynen, and henrjits themy whereas 
‘tongues* are addressed to Gody and benefit the 
speaker only (vv.^-®). The only exception to this is 
when the si>eaker (or some other person, v.^**) can 
intcriirot his utterances. This >vould enable the 
rest of those present to join in with their ‘Amen* 
(v^^*^), and so derive some benefit from the prayer. 
Without going into details of exegesis, which in 
this chapter are full of difficulty, it is suflicient to 
emphasize certain points upon which the apostle 
speaks without any obscurity. Firsthjy as already 
remarked, the speaker with tongues sneaks to God 
only; his utterance is not a sermon out a prayer 
or psalm (vv.®* ^®), or a thanksgiving (v.‘^). 

Secondlyy tlie utterance is unintelligible to the 
hearersy and even to the speaker. I’he spirit is in 
prayer, but the mmd takes no part, it is unfruitful 
|yy 14.. iijg speaker ‘ ediiies himself* apparently 
by his attitude of ecstatic devotion, not by con¬ 
scious expression or reception of ideas. Thirdhjy 
while ‘interpretation* is thought of as possible, 
its absence seems to have been the rule, its 
presence the exception (vv.®* Accordingly 

(fourthly)y the impression which ‘tongues* pro¬ 
duce upon a visitor, especially on a non-believer 
(v.*-^), is that of an assembly of madmen (cf. Ac 
2 *®); whereas, in tlie case of prophecy, the non- 
l>eliever, or at any rate the visitor, will bo pro¬ 
foundly stirred, probably to conversion (vv.'-^'** 

The closing section of the chapter shows 

the dKaTaa-raala, whicli had resulted at Corinth 
from the childish (12^®* ** desire of too 

many of the members of the Church to excel in 
the exercise of abnormal gifts, and from their 
dangerous tendency to value spiritual gifts in pro- 
l)ortion to their abnormal features. The apostle 
exactly inverts this principle, 
f ii. Classificatiox of the Data.— There is no 
possible doubt that the phenomena of the Church 
of Corinth are homogeneous with those which 
meet us at Cicsarea (Ac lO**®) and at Ephesus (Ac 
19®). These two passages are linked together by 
the reference to baptism, and the close relation 
of the tongues to prophecy connects the latter j)as- 
sage with the phenomena of Corinth. We may 
therefore conclude that one feature of the life of 
the Apostolic Churches was the correlation be- 
tw’een the perceptible presence of the Holy Spirit, 
which began at baptism, but W’as continued in 
the assemblies and corporate acts of the Churches 


(see vol. ii. pp. 407^ 409*), and certain utterances 
on the part of members of the Churches, some¬ 
times intelligible and less ecstatic (prophecy), some¬ 
times more ecstatic and not intelligible (tonipies). 
On the border-line between the two classes of utter¬ 
ance would come the interpretation of tongues, a 
gift apparently known to St. Paul, but assumed by 
him to be exceptional, and passed over in the more 
occasional notices of the Acts of the Apostles. 
With these data w'e can without difficulty class 
the reference in St. Mark 16 (above, i. (6)). It has 
been not infrequently laid down, that while these 
passages refer to one homogeneous group of phenom¬ 
ena, tliat group is separated from the phenomena 
of Ac 2 by a dillerence in kind. This assumption, 
however, is in too direct conflict with the words 
of St. Peter (Ac IP®) to be admitted. The homo¬ 
geneity of the later phenomenon with that of 
Pentecost, here asserted, can be denied only by 
undermining the credit of the Acts as a source. 
But, while w e are thus obliged to class the phenom¬ 
ena of Ac 2 with those of the other passages of 
the NT, it must be recognized that with the 
features common to all passages certain peculiari¬ 
ties are combined in the narrative of Pentecost. 
First, there is the sound of the rushing wind ; 
second, the vision of the fiery tongues; thirdly, 
tlie intelligibility of the utterances without the 
Hnterprctntiony which to St. Pcaul is necessary if 
the ‘tongues* are to be understood. But in Ac 
2, as in 1 Co 14, the ‘tongues’ are utterances of 
W’orship, not of a didactic character, not addressed 
to the Jews (wdiose attention is attracted by the 
utterances only after they have begun) ; the 
association witli prophecy, implied in the quota¬ 
tion from Joel, is, to St. Peter apparently, as to 
St. Paul, due simply to identity of origin ; and 
in both i)assagcs (Ac 2^®, 1 Co 14-^) the impres¬ 
sion produced upon less sympathetic hearers is 
similar. In the attempt, therefore, to interpret 
correctly the data of the NT relating to the 
subject of ‘tongues,* the only sound method to 
adopt will be to begin from the most circumstan¬ 
tial account we have,—that of St. Paul,—but, in 
applying the results to other passages, to bear in 
mind any peculiar features which distinguish their 
account of what is certainly in substance the .sam^ 
phenomenon. 

iii. Interpretation of the Evidence — (a) 
St. Paul, in common with all to whom the Chris¬ 
tian religion is a revelation from God, assumes 
that the gift of tongues is an energy of the Holy 
Spirit. No doubt he places it lower in value than 
any other spiritual gilt enumerated by him. No 
doubt, also, like other gifts of the Spirit, it was 
capable of being simulated by phenomena not due 
to genuine inspiration. There was room here for 
didKoiais (1 Co 12^^). But the main criterion to be 
applied by the discerner of spirits was the sub¬ 
stance of what was said (1 Co 2^ cf. 1 Jn 4^ the 
apostle has no sympathy with the heathenish 
idea that an utterance, apart from its intrinsic 
value, could be accredited by its abnormal circum¬ 
stances). Now, in tlie ease of an unintelligible 
utterance, like that of tv yXwa-ffUy no such criterion 
was applicable. The apostle therefore assumes, 
in the ease of tongues, that he has to do in each 
instance with the spiritual reality, not with a 
merely natural phenomenon (bP- ^®). We must be 
content with the same assumption, however mind¬ 
ful that where there is the need of self-control 
(14’**) there is the possibility of self-will. The 
Spirit is doubtless really at work, even upon a 
psychical background of obscure, easily i^erversible, 
mental exaltation. 

(6) If the phenomena of the NT are essentially 
homogeneous, we may safely reject some explana¬ 
tions which are applicable at most to a limited 
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number of the passages under review. First 
among these may be set aside tliat based upon 
the strictly literal and physical sense of 7 Xw(ro-a, 
understood of ‘ the tongue ’ or organ of speech 
(Eichhorn, Meyer, etc.). This miglit at lirst siglit 
be thought applicable to Ac 2 . The disciples, as 
the fiery tongues appear to settle upon each of 
them, begin to speak iripacs y\u)<r<Tais (compare the 
probably spurious KaivaU of Mk 16^^), i.e. witii 
(literal) tongues other than their own, identified 
with, or symbolized by, the tongues of flame. 
But it cannot be seriously argued that the 
* tongues * of this passage are ditterent from tlie 
‘dialects' of w.**®; this identification is quite 
clear in rats ijficTipais y\Jj<r<rais. And this 
carries with it (by Ac 11^®) the interpretation of 
Ac 10^® 19®, where \d\eip yXdxraais is equivalent to 
X. hipai^ 7 . in Ac 2. The literal sense claimed for 
7 X. in these latter passages has no support in Ps 
38** LXX iXdXrjaa iv yXw(7cry fiov, where the use of 
the possessive indicates the literal sense. But it 
is argued that the literal sense is applicable in 
1 Co 12. 14 (but 13*^), where (14^"*'*) Trpoaevx^aOai 
yXu)G(Txi is contrasted with vp, vot, the tongue (so 
it is urged) being conceived as the pa.ssive instru¬ 
ment of the 7 r»>eC/jta, and the plural yXwffadi (surely 
a rcduL'tio ad absurdum) referring ‘ to the various 
motions of the tongue' (so Thayor-Grimm, , 9 .?;.; 
see also Meyer-Heinrici on 12'*'). rXw<ro-a must 
mean an utterance, not merely the moving tongue ; 
this latter sense breaks down in the pi. yXCjaaatf 
and still more conspicuously in the phrase yivr) 
yXu}a(Tu)v, which clearly points to various kinds of 
utterance, whether foreign languages or not. 

{c) Another sense of 7 Xu;a< 7 a which fails of 
general ajjplicability is that (exemplified in Aris¬ 
totle, Poet* 21 f.) of * unusual word,* e.g. expressions 
l)orrowed from the Aramaic, like ‘ Amen,^ ‘ Maran 
Atha,’ or ‘Abba’ (Ernesti, Bleek, etc.). The use 
of such expressions Avould not be improbable in a 
state of hif^i spiritual tension, and in fact the last- 
named Avord was regarde<i by St. Paul as specially 
characteristic of the Spirit (Ko 8'®, Gal 4®); but 
there is nothing in his language to connect it 
specifically with ‘ tongues,’ which possibly may be 
referred to, thougli even this is uncertain, in the 
(TT^vayjxol dXdXrjroi of llo 8"®. Moreover, this sense 
of yXQcraa fits ill with the data of Ac 2, and still 
Avorse Avitli those of 1 Co 14 ; for tliese occasional 
borrowed Avords had a well-recognized meaning, 
and in their use the j'ous Avas not dKapwos. 

{d) The same principle, to say notliing of other 
considerations, aosolutely excludes the idea, Avhich 
has some traditional support in Cliristian oi)inion 
from Origen {in Rom, P®) doAViiAvards, that the 
apostles, at any rate, if not all those present, 
received at Pentecost the more or less permanent 
lower of preaching in foreign languages. To 
legin Avith (above, § ii.), tlie speaking Avith tongues 
is an utterance of Avorsliip, not of instruction. It 
has been argued that Ave never read of tlie apostles 
needing the services of an interpreter. But neither 
do Ave read of their ‘speaking Avith tongues’ on 
any occasion subsequent to Pente(;ost. St, Paul, 
it Is true, claims to possess the gift, but in a con¬ 
text (1 Co 14'®) Avhich excludes any reference to 
preacliing. With one exception, inifeed, Ave do not 
read of any apostolic preaching in lands Avhere 
Greek or Aramaic Avould not be a sufficient 
medium. The partial exception is in the bilingual 
district of Lystra (Ac 14), and here the apostles 
clearly do not follow what is said AuKaovto-rf. 
Ocular evidence at last enables them to realize 
that they are regarded as gods. But though the 
sacred text says nothing oi preaching, permanently 
or even temporarily, in foreira tongues, it cer¬ 
tainly suggests at first sight tliat a great number 
of foreign languages Avere supematurally spoken. 
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if only in adoration, on the occasion of the first 
Pentecost. 

(c) This interpretation is not so Avholly excluded 
as might appear at first sight by the language of 
1 Co 14. For although the yXCoducu are, Avithout 
one to interpret them, unintelligible even to the 
speaker, the possibility of interpretation, clearly 
contemplated by St. Paul, suggests that he re¬ 
garded the utterances as having a meaning, though 
as a rule not ascertainable {rhy dhvofxiv rijs 
V."). If so, the only difrerence in Ac 2 Avould 
be that the interpreter Avas on that occasion un¬ 
necessary. 

What, then, is really described in Ac 2? The 
vicAv has been held by both ancient (Greg. Naz. 
Or. 41. XV, Bede, etc.) and modern Avriters, that 
Avhilo the disciples spoke in some one language, 
each group of hearers understood the Avords as 
.spoken in his own ; just as St. Vincent Ferrer, 
j»reaching in Spanish, Avas said to have been 
understood by English, Flemish, French, and 
Italian hearers, etc. But this is not Avhat the 
narrative describes: Ave have a miracle of speech, 
not of hearing only, they began (befi>re the hearers 
ha«i come) to speak iripatt yXccacrais, But the 
more difficult question is in Avliat precisely does 
the miracle described consist? The hearers are 
not Gentiles, but Joavs (2 ®). Proselytes are in¬ 
cluded among the Koman visitors (2'®, it is con- 
ceiA’.able that 'loe^. re k. irpocr, ajq)lies to all the 
countries enumerated, but the mention of ^lovSalau 
(v.®) is rather adverse to this) ; but clearly we 
Jiav’e to do Avith the assembly of JcAvish pilgrims, 
including jnuhaps some more permanent visitors 
{KojoiKovi'Tts, V.®), Avhoni a great festival Avould find 
gathered in the Holy City. Noav the list (vv.®’") 
is one of countries, not of languages. Of the 
fifteen nationalities or regions enumerated, Judaea 
(even if hero used by Luke as in Lk 4**^ for Pales¬ 
tine generally) and probably Arabia (see Akktas) 
belong to tlie domain of Palestinian Judaism 
whoso language Avas West Aramaic. The Jews 
of the Eu))lir.ates region, Partluans, Modes, Elam¬ 
ites {i.e, of Persia, Elam had ceased to exist as a 
kingdom since the days of Assnrbanipal), and 
Mesopotamia ns rejuesent the Babylonian group of 
JeAvs, Avho used an East-Aramaic dialect. 

This leaves us Avith nine countries, of Avhich five 
fall Avithin Asia Minor, where the JeAVs, as their 
in.seriptions sIioav, spoke (Leek (Schurer, IIJP 
§§ 2, 31 ; this Avas the case as far north as the 
thimea). Of tlie remaining four, Egypt is the 
mother of Hellenistic Judaism, Cyrene Avas Greek, 
Greek avus the language of the Joavs in Crete, and, 
as their inscriptions snoAV, of the Joavs of Home. 
Accordingly, the narrative docs not appear to carry 
u.s beyond the area of Greek and Aramaic-speaking 
Judaism. That the Jews of the difl'erent countrie.s 
enumerated spoke tlieso languages with dialectical 
dittercnces, is of course more tlian probable. It 
might therefore suggest itself tliat the obstacle 
overcome by the inspiration of I'entecost was 
diversity not of language but of dialect only. 
But we cannot appeiil, for confirmation of this, 
to the use of the Avord StdXe/cros (in vv.®‘®), for 
the Avord means language {e.g. Aramaic a.s con¬ 
trasted Avitli Greek, Ac P® 2P® 20'*). A stronger 
point is that the surprise of the hearers turned on 
the fact that the speakers were Galiheans (Ac 2 ’', 
cf. Mt 20"®), i.e, not merely men of Palestinian 
language (’E^/aatoi), but men of a marked pro¬ 
vincial dialect. But, quite apart from the result 
of the above analysis of tlie list, there is no 
evidence that Jcavs outside Palestine used any 
language but Greek or Arajiiaic. The conclusion, 
then, as to the exact implications of the narrative 
is very obscure. We must probably be content 
with a non liquet ; possibly the language of St. 
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conjecture that the narrative combines tiie two 
elements, afterwards treated as distinct, of tongues 
and prophecy. Common to all the NT descriptions 
of the tongues is the feature of utterances not in 
the common language of the speakers; but whereas 
in 1 Cor. the hearers are, as a rule {i.e, without an 
interpreter), in the dark as to the meaning, in 
Ac 2 the meaning is clear to both Greek-spefiiKing 
and Aramaic-speaking Jews without any such aid ; 
they hear the praises of God each in the tongue 
wherein he was born. 

if ) ft has been necessar}^ in order to test the 
possibility of a definite interpretation of the data, 
to reduce the narrative of the first Christian Pente¬ 
cost to its framework of definite prose statement, 
so far as the nature of the yXQeaai^ our special 
subject of inquiry, is concerned. If our conclusion 
on this point is necessarily indefinite, we must re¬ 
mind ourselves that the 7 XtDcr<rai are but one element 
in an event of momentous significance, the baptism 
(Ac 1®) of the Christian Society for its mission to 
mankind. The baptism of Pentecost takes its 
place, in intimate context witli the Resurrection 
and Exaltation of Christ, as the experience which 
lies behind, and is needed to render conceivable, 
the abrupt psychological transition which trans¬ 
formed the cowed, perplexed, scattered disciples of 
a few weeks before into tlie band that in the suc¬ 
ceeding narrative sets out upon its march with 
joyous swing, conquering and to conquer. That 
the Spirit was then really given is impossible for 
believers in the Resurrection of Christ to doubt. 
Tliat His coming was overwhelming in its sudden¬ 
ness and intensity, and was attended by physical 
signs not repeated in their fulness on any later 
occasion, is not less credible than the rcalitjr of the 
‘promise of the Father* and of its fulfilment, 
lliat these signs should bo not only unaccount¬ 
able by ordinary causes, but in some details in¬ 
capable of precise definition, is a small thing, and 
antecedently probable. Reyond this it is hardly 
possible to go. 

iv. Latek IIliSTOKY,—There is no clear evidence 
of tongues os a religious phenomenon anterior to 
NT times, nor of their survival in the early Church 
after the apostolic age. Ecstatic utterances appear 
to have occurred in some forms of OT prophecy 
(2 S etc.), but no mention is made of * tongues * 
as a feature of them. Even in heathen religions, 
as St, Paul hints (I Co 12*^), there were analogous 
phenomena which it was necessary to remember in 
the attei^t to ‘ discern * the true work of the Holy 
Spirit. This suggests that profound religious ex¬ 
citement, to whatever cause it may be due, tends 
to find expression in abnormal utterance. In the 
NT this tendency gradually gives way to more 
normal forms ; in Enh 6^®* we catch, as it were, 
the last echoes of glossolalic speech ; in the later 
Epistles we hear no more of it. Irenoeus {Hcer, 
V. vi.) can still tell us, speaking apparently from 
hearsay, of brethren who prophesied, and spoke 
through the Spirit in all Kinds {TravTodairaU) of 
tongues; but Cnrysostom (on 1 Co 14) frankly de¬ 
clares that the gifts described by St. Paul were 
unknown in the (jliiirch of his day. That the gift 
of tongues really survived even down to the time 
of Trenauis is, in the absence of corroborating 
evidence, difficult to believe. His rather vague 
statement may rest on some report as to the Mon- 
tanists of Asia Minor, but in their case again the 
definite evidence we possess points to * prophecy * 
rather than ‘ tongues * as the distinctive form of 
their ecstatic speech. 

Of more modem examples of such utterances 
among the Franciscans of the 13th cent., the early 
Quakers, Jansenists, Methodists, the French Pro¬ 
phets of the Cevonnes, and particularly the Irving- 


ites whose ‘ tongues* (1832^3) have been described 
by several competent observers, we will only 
observe that it would be harsh and unjust to 
ascribe all such phenomena to the studied attempt 
to reproduce those of the apostolic Church, In 
whatever way we may explain these utterances, 
and however good reason tliere may be to suspect 
occasional simulation, the spontaneity of the 
phenomena in general must bo freely admitted. 
But, for reasons suggested above, great caution 
is necessary in applying them to the interpretation 
of the NT data. 

Literature. — On the last - named class of phenomena, 
Plumptre's excellent article in Smith’s DB gives useful refer¬ 
ences ; see also Miller, Irvinaism. On the NT data the litera¬ 
ture is considerable. The Commentaries, e.g. those of Meyer- 
Wendt and Knowling on Ac 2, of Meyer-Iielnnci, Godet, Edwards 
on 1 Co 12. 14, sum up and discuss the various explanations. 
Amongf many separate essays we may mention those of Schneck- 
enbur^er (Bntr, 1832); Wieselur (in 1838); Hilgenfcld, 
Glo88olaliet Leipzig, 1850; Zeller, Act8 of the En^. tr. vol. 
i. p. 171 (the ablest anti-miraculous discussion; denies any 
historical foundation for Ac 2); llossteuscher, Gale d. 
Sprachen im Apost. ZtUr. (Marb. 1855, Irvingite); P. Schaff, 
Church History^ vol. i. § 24; Weizsocker, A post. Ztltr. p, 
589 H.; A. Wright, Some NT Probletna^ 277 ff. In these works 
references will be found to many other discussions, an enumera¬ 
tion of which is beyond the limits of this articl(\ 

A. Robertson. 

TOOLS. — In Syria, since its conquest by the 
Arabs in tlie 7th cent., little or no progress has 
been made in the mechanical arts: workmen still 
use much the same kinds of tools and methods of 
working as their ancestors did ten centuries ago. 
It is only within the last 40 or 60 years that 
European implements have come into use. It would 
occupy too much space to give an account of the 
tools used in the dill’erent handicrafts of Syria; it 
may be sufficient to mention a few employed in 
masonry, carpentry, and smith work. 

Masonry. —In Syria, in very early times, stones 
were hewn from the rock by a pointed hammer 
called the hik (see Hammer), and the larger the 
stone the less, of course, was the labour of cutting. 
This seems to have been the reason for the great 
size of the stones in tne oldest part of the temple 
of Baalbek. When the wedge came into use for 
splitting rocks, smaller stones were quarried, and 
consequently buildings were more quickly con¬ 
structed. The masons of Lebanon, who are still 
acknowledged to bo the most skilful builders in 
Syria, use no means, such as cranes, for lifting a 
stone to its position on the wall they are building. 
If a stone is too large to bo carried, an inclined 
plane is made of trunks of trees, or of stones an<l 
earth, and the stone is rolled to its place. Chisels 
are used only for giving a fine edge to a stone, or 
for carving. For other tools see Hammer. 

Carpentry. —The tools of the Lebanon carpenters 
are the very same as those used by the ancient 
Egyptian workmen ; only, instead of being of flint 
or bronze, they are of steel. Of all his tools, the 
kadilm or adze is the most useful to the Syrian 
carpenter ; it is hammer, chisel, and plane in one. 
In the early part of this century planes were not 
used by the carpenters in the nigher villages of 
Lebanon; planks of wood were smoothed by the 
adze. The ancient Egyptian adze appears to have 
been, at first, a sharp flint fastened by thongs to a 
handle, and replacea by a blade of bronze when 
metals came into use. The axe pa.ssed through 
similar changes. The bow and drill are still in 
use for boring holes in wood; the awl is a shoe¬ 
makers tool. Those tools with the saw are the 
ordinary implements of a Syrian carpenter, and 
are carried about by him when seeking work. 
European tools are, however, becoming common. 

Smith.—T \\q hammers and tongs are very much 
the same in form as those usea in Europe, but 
very roughly made. Anvils are simply cubical 
masses of iron having the upper surface faced with 
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steel. The original bellows was a tube through 
which the workman blew into the fire ; then goat¬ 
skin bags were employed; and the form of bellows 
used by the coppersmiths of Syria at the present 
time is almost the same as that depicted on the 
tombs of ancient Egypt. The modem worker in 
iron re<]^uire 8 a more powerful instrument, and two 
large circular bellows are placed so that he may 
take advantage of the weight of his body in work¬ 
ing them. See, further, the separate articles on 
various tools. W. Carslaw. 

TOPARCHY (rowapxtci).—A word used only in 
1 Mac 11 '-*®, and there to denote three ‘provinces* 
(RV ; AV ‘ governments *) to which the name yofids, 
or ‘nome* (AV and RV ‘governments’), is given 
in 1 Mac 11 ®*. Tlie three tmparchies — 

Aphierema, that is, Ephraim-Ophrah, Lydda, and 
Ramathaira — were detached from Samaria and 
added to Judaea some time before the war between 
Alexander Balas and Demetrius Soter, and their 
possession was confirmed to Jonathan Maccabfens 
by Demetrius II. Nikator. 

The toparchy was a small administrative division, 
corresponding to the Turkish Nahiehy which was 
administered by a toparch as the Nahieh is by a 
miidir. According to Pliny (v. 14), Judaea was 
divided into ten, or, according to Josephus {BJ 
III. iii. 6 ), into eleven toparchics. See Schurer, 
IIJP II. i. 151 IF. C. W. Wilson. 

TOPAZ, —In four passages of the OT (Ex 28'^ 
39*^ Ezk 28'^ Job 28“*) the Heb. word m- 

j)h4xtu7Yi\ is rendered ‘topaz’ by AV and RV, in 
accordance with liXX roini^Lov and Vulg. topazitis. 
The other ancient VSS vary tlieir rendering, Pesh. 

using , and > 1 whilst Targ. 

has lij-): and Hij-j! The LXX and Vulg. also 

employ roird^iovy topaziony as representing 19 at Ps 
119^^^ ; but the Pesh. there contents itself with the 
vague term ‘ precious stones,’ and the Targ., still 
more correctly, Kjn 3 ’iN(Gr. 6^pv^ov), In the iNT the 
topaz is mentioned but once (Rev 2r^“)f as the ^ 
ninth of the foundation stones of the New Jeru¬ 
salem. The two passages in Ex. name it as the 
second stone in the first row on the high priest’s 
breastplate, and it is usually believed to have 
borne the name of Simeon. The comparison used 
in Job implies its costliness, and indicates the 
quarter from which it was chiefly derived ; ‘ The 
topaz of Ethiopia shall not equal it [wisdom].* In 
Ezek. the wearing of it is a mark of regal splendour: 

‘ Every precious stone was thy [the King’s] cover¬ 
ing, the sardius, topaz,’ etc. There is a fair 
amount of probability in the derivation of the Heb. 
name iTib? from the Sansk. pita, ‘ yellow,’ and in 
the suggestion that the Gr. form and those derived 
from it are merely a transposition of the Heb., t p d 
for jo ( d. Codex Amiatinus in Rev 21®® sijclls the 
word with a dy topadius. 

The question wliether the topaz of the Bible is 
identical with our gem of that name has been 
rendered somewhat difficult by the well-known 
description of the stone in Pliny, Hist, Nat, 
xxxvii. 8— 

' Egrejfia etlam nunc sua topazio gloria est, e virenti ^cnere, 
et cum primum reperta ost, praelatse omnibus. Accidit in 
Arabiro insula, quio C3’ti3 vocabatur, in quam devenerant 
Troglodytao prundones fame et teinpestate fe«m, ut, cum herbos 
radtcesipie foderent, eruerunt topazion. Haec Archelai sen- 
tentia est. Juba Topazum insulam in Rubro man a continenti 
etadiis coc abesse dicit; nebulosam et ideo qusesitam saipiiis 
navigantibus nomen ex ea causa accepisse, topazim enim Troglo- 
d^'tarum lingua signifleationem haoere quterendi.... Eadetn 
Bola nobilium lituam sentit.* 

We need not discuss the etymology: the two 
important points are the greenness of the gem and 
its softness. The first of these is not fatal to 


the identification, seeing that we know of green 
topazes ; the second is. Pliny may have included 
the chrysolite and the peridot under this name. 
Yet it does not follow tiiat all the ancient miner¬ 
alogists agreed with him. It would not be easy to 
find a more apt description of our topaz than in 
the first few words of Strabo’s interesting account, 
VcujypaipLKdy xvi.— 

\jO»i tio'op /uliO' 

tifjuipctt pX* tit pdhict iiitf cm, wiPioLuyureui yo^ff’ tuKratp ppHanp «< 
a-vkkiyppr$f' wipiKetda^^etvrU di uyyiicp 

etvtppurrpvffi, xaX fua-rrifM itv6pitnr«tv ipxpithuyf^ipotv tU riip ^vka>t*jv 
riif XtOietf rttvriify $uti rt)v trupoiytpyrtfy meipxpvfjuvaif Toip rr^f 

AiyCirrov 

The statements which have appeared as to the 
chemical composition of the topaz differ strangely. 
Streeter {Precious StoneSy p. 221 ), referring to the 
distinction between Oriental and Occidental topazes, 
says that the former consist of pure alumina, 
the latter being more than half alumina and for 
the rest composed of silica and fluorine. On the 
other hand, it has been spoken of as a silicate 
of aluminium associated with the fluorides of 
aluminium and silicon. In shape it is an ortho¬ 
rhombic prism with a cleavage transverse to the 
long axis. It has the power of double refraction, 
and becomes electric when heated or rubbed. It 
is almost as hard as the diamond, but there ore a 
few engraved specimens—an aiitifiue one, for in¬ 
stance, at St. Petersburg, with the constellation 
Sirius. Australia produces green and yellow stones. 
Exquisite transparent ones, clear and bright as 
the most sparkling water, come from Tasmani.a— 
gouttes (Peatiy the French call them. In Saxony 
pale violet are found ; in Bohemia sea-green ; in 
Brazil red, from pale to deep carmine. 

Pliny’s influence is very api>arent in The Lapi- 
darium of Marbodus— 

‘ From seas remote the yellow Topaz came, 

Found in the island of the solf-samo name; 

Groat is the value, for full rare the stone, 

And but two kinds to eager merchants known. 

One vies with purest gold, of orange bright; 

The other glimmers with a fainter light: 

Its yielding nature to the file gives way, 

Yet bids the bubbling caldron cease to play. 

The land of gems, culled from its copious store, 

Arabia sends this to the Latian shore : 

One only virtue Nature grants the stone, 

Those to relieve who under hemorrhoids groan.' 

Ruskin, in lii.s lecture on the symholio use of 
precious stones in herahlry, states timt the topaz 
i.s ‘ symbolic of the Sun, like a strong man running 
his race rejoicing, standing between light and 
darkness, and representing all good work.*^ It is 
curious to coi^are this with Marl^xliis, in his 
Prose on the Twelve Foundation Stcuies: ‘Con- 
teinplativfe solidum vitie priestat oflicium.’ 

J. I’AYLOR. 

TOPHEL ('? 9 h, T 60 oX).—A place named in de¬ 
fining the situation of Dt P. It has l)een fre¬ 
quently identified (since Robinson, Blil^ ii. 167, 
187, following a 8 Ugge.stion of IlengHtenherg) with 
et-JWile in Gehal, about 15 miles S.S. F. of the 
l)ea(f Sea, but plionetic, apart from other, reasons 
make this identification very uncertain (see Driver 
or Dillm. ad loc,). 

TOPHET, TOPHETH. — A Mord of doubtful 
origin, disputed etymology, rare occurrence, and 
somewhat uncertain meaning. Milton refers to it, 
and gives liis idea of it in the lines— 

‘Tlie pleasant valley of llinnom, Tophet thence 
And olock Gehenna call’d, the type of hell.' 

PL i. 404, 406. 

It appears only in the OT, and is never reproduced 
in the NT. It is not found in the ajK>cryphal 
books, and its earliest occurrences in Christian 
literature seem to be in Eusebius (Onom,) and 
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Jerome (on Jer Even in the OT its range is 
very limited. It is peculiarly a term of Jeremiah’s. 
It is found once in the historical books (2 K 23^®), 
once in the poetical books (Job 17®), once in Isaiah 
in a modified form (Is 30'*®), and elsewhere only 
in Jeremiah (7“*’ 19®* ‘^* ^®* “)• Ewald is of opinion 

that the use of the term Toplieth in the special 
sense which it has in 2 Kin^s was not customary 
so early as Isaiali’s time {Hist, of Israel^ iv, 209, 
Longmans’ tr.). The Hebrew form in all the 
occurrences but one is In tlie Isaianic pas¬ 

sage, however, it is nnci?. This latter form is prob¬ 
ably constructed by extension from n^h, as we 
have nys from from (so Dillm. Jes, ad 

loc.) ; although some {e.g, Stade, Gesch, i. 610) have 
had recourse, in endeavouring to explain it, to such 
expedients as changing the vocalization so as to 
get ( = ‘ his Topheth ’), or detaching the final n 
and connecting it (as the interrogation q) with the 
word that follows (see the Dictionaries, and Klost., 
Hredenk., Cheyne [SBOT], Marti, et at.). The pro¬ 
nunciation of the word is uncertain. In the Mas- 
soretic text the vocalization of boshetht ‘sliaine,* 
has probably been given it as a tiling of evil name, 
and the LXX makes it Tapheth. In the ancient 
Versions, indeed, it takes difi’erent forms, e.g. 
Thovhetk (Vulg.), (LXX, A<i., Symm.), Oa<p^6 
(LaX in some conies, Aq., Theod.), 06<pd (Aq.). 
In Is 30*^ tlie renuering of the LXX is dTraLTrjO^arf 
or dirarrjOifjiTi] ; in Jer 19® 5idTrrw<ris ; in Jer 19*^ 
6 biairiwTijjv (in some copies); an<l in Jer 19'* again 
dtaTrru)U€u)% (ill some copies). The AV makes it 
Tophet in all cases except 2 K 23‘®, where it is 
Topheth. UV has Topheth througliout. 

The jtassage in Job may be at once discounted. 
There tlie word is an ordinary descriptive noun, 
formed probably from a root meaning to * spit,’ 
and so expressing something abhorred or abomin¬ 
ated. Job describes himself as become ‘an open 
abhorring’ (liV text), ‘one in whose face they spit’ 
(KV margin); wrongly rendered by the AV ‘ I was 
as a tabret,’ on the supposition that nf;n * spitting’ 
is akin to ‘ timbrel. In the other passages the 
word is a local name, and means properly * the 
Topheth,’ the article being attached to it excei>t 
where it has the prepositions p connected with 
it. The extemded form however, is anarth¬ 
rous, and is probably to be rendered ‘a Topheth is 
prei»ared of old,’ as in UV. 

In its various occurrences the term is associated, 
directly or indirectly, with the valley of shameful 
name, known in the OT variously as ‘the valley 
of ilinnotn’ (only in Jos lo^'’ 18*®*’, Neh 11®®), ‘the 
valley of the son of Hinnorn* {e.g. Jos 15”* 18*®^, 
2 Ch 28® 33®, Jer 7®'^ 19’^*®), ‘the valley of the 
children of Hinnorn ’ (2 K 23‘® Kcthlbh)^ or simply 
‘the valley* (Jer 2'-® 31*®), in which the idola¬ 
trous Jews, especially in the times of Ahab and 
Manasseh (cf. 2 Oh 2S^ 33®), practised the cruel 
rites of the worship of Molech, and ollered human 
sacrifices. It is with reference to the reforms of 
.losiah and the steps which he took to defile the 
impious and horrid place, and prevent any man 
thereafter from making ‘ his son or his daugliter to 
pass through the lire to Molech,’ that mention is 
made of Topheth in the narrative of the OT. The 
passage in 2 Kings is the passage of primary 
interest in the study of the tcuin. But the pas¬ 
sages in the l’ro])hets have also their contribution 
to make. 

In the paragraph in Isaiah which gives the 
oracle concerning the destnnJion of Assyria, 
Jehovah is represented as Himself coming from 
afar to execute vengeance on the oppressors of 
Israel. His people look on and sing t'leir song of 
gladness, while judgment is done upon their 
enemies certainly and completely. The declaration 
of the certainty and completeness of the over¬ 


throw of the Assyrian takes the form of an 
announcement that for the king, or for his god, 
‘a Topheth,’ a place of burning and abhorrence 
like that in the unclean valley of Hinnorn, ‘is 
prepared of old ’ and ‘ made ready,’ a place of fire 
which Jehovah Himself hath made ‘deep and 
large,* the pile whereof is ‘ fire and much wood *; 
‘ the breath of the Lord, like a stream of brimstone, 
doth kindle it* (RV). It is a destruction utter 
and abhorrent, prepared and ordained in the 
Divine counsels. In Jeremiah the associations 
and applications of the word are different. It is 
used in connexion with Judah’s sin and the doom 
of Jerusalem. There is a retributive judgment of 
God, the prophet declares, that is to overtake the 
stubborn, idolatrous, impenitent people, against 
whicli the sanctity of IShiloh and Jerusalem and 
the Temple will be no protection. The place 
which witnessed their wickedness shall witness 
their punishment. Topheth and the valley of llin- 
norn snail no more be known as such, but shall be 
called ‘ the valley of slaughter.’ Where the Jews 
had built their high places and had made their 
children pass through the fire to Molech, there 
they shall see the awful defilement and over¬ 
whelming destruction of Avar (ch. 7®®'®*). This i.s 
repeated in ch. in connexion with the (igure 

of the broken vessel. Tlie city is to be polluted 
by appalling carnage; the hardened people are to be 
punished with a destruction so terrible that Topheth 
shall be filled with their dead bodies ‘ till there be 
no place.* The new announcement, too, of retribu¬ 
tion that is made by Jeremiah in response to 
Pashhur’s vengeance is introduced by the state¬ 
ment (ch. 19'*) that he ‘came from Topheth whither 
the Lord sent him to prophesy.’ 

These being the occurrences of the word, what 
can be gathered with respect to the position and 
tlie exact sense of Topheth^. Some nave taken 
Topheth to be simply a synonym for Gehinnoin. 
But it is clear that the two terms do not designate 
precisely one and the same thing. Several of the 
passages in view sjieak of Topheth as in the valley 
of Hiunom—a locality, or, it might be, an object 
in it. This does not settle, however, the question 
of the situation of Topheth. It is still uncertain 
where the Hinnorn Valley lay, and with what it is 
to be identified in the topography of the Holy 
City. Authorities are still divided on the ques¬ 
tion whether it is the valley to the east of Jeru¬ 
salem, the Kidron Valley (Sir C. Warren); the 
central valley, the Tyropceon (Sayce, Robertson 
Smith, Schwarz, etc.); or the Wady er-liabdbi or 
liubdbehf tlie deep ravine to the west and south, 
between the slopes of the ‘Hill of Evil Counsel* 
and the steep sides of Zion (see article IIlNNOM, 
Valley ok). This leaves the precise position of 
Topheth in suspense. It is true that in the narra¬ 
tive of Josiah’s reforms in 2 K 23 much is said of 
Kidron, but it does not follow that Topheth was 
on the east of Jerusalem. Far less can that 
position be argued out from the statement in Jer 
19® that the valley of Hinnorn is ‘ by the entry of 
the east gate,* as it is erroneously rendered by the 
AV. For the gate Harsith or Ifarsuth mentioned 
there is not the ‘ Sun-gate* or the * east gate,’ but 
probably the ‘ Sherd-gate,* ‘ the gate of potsherds* 
(RV), so called perhaps from the fragments of 
potter’s work scattered about there. Neither does 
the allusion to ‘ the graves of the chihlren of the 
people ’ (2 K 23®) carry us far, although Sir Charles 
vVarren thinks we may infer from it that Topheth 
was near the common burial-place. Nor, again, is 
much to be made of tradition. Jerome describes 
the iilace as a green and fertile spot in the Hinnorn 
Valley ‘watered by the springs of Silqam’— Ilium 
locum signifeatf qui Siloce fontihus irrigatur et tst 
anuxnus atque nemorosus fwdieque kortorum pnzbet 
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delicias (on Jer 7®^). This might point to its being 
at the mouth of the Tyropoeon or on the south of 
the Kidron. Tradition, again, places the site of 
Aceldama among the rock-newn tombs of the ‘ Hill 
of Evil Counsel,’ and Eusebius speaks of * the place 
called Thapheth * as if it had been regarded on to 
his own clay as situate ‘ in the suburbs of A£lia,’ 
near ‘ the Fuller’s Tool and the Potter’s Field or 
the place Aceldama* {Onoin, sub voc, Od<f>€d). But 
there must have been some inconstancy in the 
traditional account, or either Jerome or Eusebius 
must have made a mistake. For Jerome speaks of 
Aceldama as on the south {ad austraUm plagam 
montis Sion), while Eusebius says it was Bopdon. 
If, however, the ‘ Potter’s Field * is ‘ the Field of 
Blood,’ and the gate Harsith (Jer 7^) is the * Sherd- 
gate,* Topheth might bo located somewhere on the 
south and west of Jerusalem and on the eastern 
side of the Ilinnom Valley. Sir Charles Warren 
(cf. Smith’s DB, sub voc. * Hinnorn ’) points out 
that where the Wady er-Rubdbch joins tne Kidron 
there is ‘ an open plot of ground * which miglit be 
the spot that Jerome identified with Topheth. 
These references, however, are meagre, and leave 
us uncertain as to the strength or the antiquity 
of the tradition behind them. 

On the origin and etymology of the word much 
has been written that is doubtml, not to say purely 
fanciful. Some have attempted to connect it witli 
the Greek ddirreip in the phrase Trvpl ddirTnv (Ges.), 
or with the Greek Tv<p€LP and the Hebrew n 9 x = 
cook, —cooked pieces for oflerings (cf. Lv 6 ***). 
Jerome, deriving it probably from nn^, interpreted 
it n^=.latitudo. Some of the great Kabbis {e.g. 
Rashi and 1). Kimchi) understood it to come from 
strike, beat, with reference to the supposed 
beating of drums and other instruments to cirown 
the cries of the sacrificial victims in the cruel rites 
of the Molech worship — a nractice the alleged 
existence of which is not borne out by any 
suilicient evidence in ancient writers. Others 
have had recourse to peculiar foreign forms, to 
Assyro-Persian roots, to the Egyptian or 

0 u> 0 , etc. (Andr. Muller). Some, again, have taken 
the original idea to have been that of beauty, with 
reference to Jerome’s description of the place. 
With this in view, Rosenmuller, e.g., was bold 
enough to connect it with be fair, as if the 

primitive form ha<l been With a somewhat 

similar idea, otliers, pointing to the mention in 
succession of tahrets (D'^p) and Topheth in Is 30^^* 
look again to the verb = strike (a timbrel or the 
like), and attach to the word Topheth the sense of 
‘ Music-grove,* as if it had been originally part of 
the royal garden, defiled at a later period by idol- 
worship and abominable, idolatrous sacrifice (H. 
Bonar in Smith’s DB). 

Dismissing these fanciful conjectures, we have to 
choose between two explanations which alone have 
much reason in them. One of these seeks the 

origin of the term in a root »]in, Arabic = 

to unit out, ami so to regard with contempt or 
loathing. In this cose the idea will be that of 
‘place of abhorrence,* ‘ place of abomination ’ 
(Bdttcher, Riehm, Pressel, etc.). This is favoured 
by the fact that tliere does exist a descriptive noun 
n^isi, which appears to have this meaning, in Job 
17*. The other explanation looks to a root ex¬ 
pressing the notion of burning, which is supposed 
Dy some to show itself in a Persian toften (lies.), 
in the Greek T4<f>pa, the Latin tepidus (Streane). 
In this case the idea would be tnat of ‘ place of 
burning.* This, again, is understood by some to 
refer to the disposed of the dead, by others to the 
offering of sacrifices, in particular to the burning 
of human sacrifices, as in the worship of Molech. 
The difficulty in the way of the first of these 


suppositions is that, except in special cases {e.g. 
that of Saul, 1 S ; that of the victims of 
plague. Am 6^® etc.), the Hebrew dead were not 
Durned, but buried. With regard to the second 
supposition, the ciuestion is whether, as it is ordin¬ 
arily put, it will suit the various passages. In 
the case of Is 30**, e.g., Dillmann is of opinion 
that it is a vast human holocaust that is in view ; 
while Robertson Smith thinks that the imagery 
of the passage would be rendered discordant if the 
notion of the sacrifices in the valley of Hinnorn 
were introduced. The latter scholar, therefore, 
gives the question another application. He seeks 
an Aramaic origin for the word, and he connects 
its use with such sacrifices as the Harraiiian. He 
points to the fact that at the time when the term 
‘ first appears in Hebrew, the chief foreign in- 
lluence in Jmlman religion was that of Damascus * 
(2 K 16). This, ho thinks, makes the theory of 
an Aramaic origin not improbable. He notices, 
further, that the Arabic word othflyd and the 
Syriac tfdyd are names for * the stones on which 
a pot is set, and then for any stand or tripod set 
upon a fire.* He supposes that a variant form 
tjath might have existed which would be quite 
according to analogy, and stakes ran to be an 
Aramaic term for ‘afireplace, or for the framework 
set on the lire to support the victim.* He points 
out further, that among the Semites human sacri¬ 
fices were disposed of ordinarily by burning, and 
that the victims generally were not burned on the 
altar or within the sanctuary, but outside the city. 
H is view, therefore, is that the passage in Isaiah 
refers to ‘ a rite, well known to Semitic religion, 
which was practised at Tarsus down to the time of 
Dio Chrysostom, and the memory of which survives 
in the Greek legend of Heracles-Melkarth, in the 
story of Sardanapalus, and in the myth of queen 
Dido*—the annual rite commemorating the death 
of the local god in fire. I'hiis ‘ the Topheth * is taken 
to be the * lireplace,’ or pyre, the deep pit dug in 
the valley of Ilinnom for the purpose of the most 
distinctive act in the performance of these hori id 
rites — the burning or the victims. It may bo 
added that Kwald, who places the deep valley of 
Ben-llinnom on the south of the * long, broad 
ridge * to which * the ancient name of Zion origin¬ 
ally belonged,* takes Topheth to be a glowing 
furnace in the valley, and regards everytliing as 
pointing to the conclusion that it was Manasseh 
who first built it. 

Litfraturb.—C ommentaries on the OT paasacoa (Dillmann- 
Kittel, Marti, and Skinner on Isaiah, Duhm on Jeremiah), the 
Lexicons, the r{il)le Dictionaries (Ilcrzoff’s Plih], Riehin’s HWB, 
Smith's Dti, sub voc, * Ilinnom,’ ‘ (lehumom,’* Uchenna'); the 
books on the geography of the Holy Land (Itohinson, etc.): 
P^wald’s Hist. «/ Isr. lii. pp. 1113, 124, iv. p. 208, etc., Longmans* 
tr,; Bott-chor’s Dt Jn/eris, p. 86; VV. R. Smith's Bel. of the 
SemJi pp. 372-378. S. D. F. SALMOND. 

TORAH.— See Law. 

TORCH.— See Lamp and Lan'fern. 

TORMAH (nf?-]]? ‘ fraud, deceit *; B A 

fierh dd>p(op ).—In the margin of Jg 9^* ‘in Torraah * 
is given as an alternative rendering of the Hebrew 
word translated ‘craftily’ (AV ‘privily’). Some 
commentators have suggested that Torrnah^ is a 
corruption of Arumali (v.^*); but there is no 
evidence one way or the other. The text certainly 
appears to be corrupt. See Moore, ad loc. 

C. W, Wilson. 

TORTOISE.— The AV tr. of 2 ^ fdb (Lv 11 »); 
RV has ‘ great lizard *; prob. the land monitor is 
meant. Bee Chameleon, Lizard. 

TOU King of Hamath on the Orontes, 

who sent an embassy to congratulate David on 
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hia defeat of Hadadezkr, with whom Tou hira- 
aelf had waged frequent wars, 1 Ch 18®'* In the 
parallel passage, 2 S 8®'*, the name appears as Toi, 
which, however, is less probable philologically (see 
Driver, Text of Sam. 217). In 2 Sam. the LXX 
has, B OouojJ, A and Luc. Gael; in 1 Cliron., B Gwa, 
A Oooijf Luc. 0o\d. J. A. Selbib. 

TOWER.— (A) In OT for 1. migdCiL The 
migdid served sometimes to defend a city wall, 
and in particular an angle in the wall or a gate 
(2 Cli 14^ 26®). Engines for casting arrows and 

stones were sometimes placed in the towers (26'®). 
A single tower sometimes served as a citadel 
((In ID, Jg 9®'). In the country, towers were 
erected for the protection of the ilocks and herds, 
and to safeguard the roads (2 K 17®, 2 Ch 26'® 27^). 
The pilgrim route from Damascus to Mecca is 
dotted with towers which protect the wayside 
wells (Doughty, Arabia Deserta^ i. 9, 18). A vine¬ 
yard was sometimes watched from a minded (Is 5®, 
cf. Mt 21®®), sometimes from a mere *‘booth*(n|D 
pukkah). The towers of Jerusalem are inentioned 
generally in Ps 48'®, Is 38'®; see also Neh 3' (towers 
of llAMMEAH and of Hananel ; cf. also Kyle’s 
note in loco); v." (tower of the furnaces; cf. 
Kyle, and see Jerusalem, vol. ii. p. 593, for this 
tower and the next mentioned); vv.^'®^ (the [great] 
tower that lieth out); Ca 4* (tower of David); 
7^<®1 (the tower of Lebanon which looketh toward 
Damascus). ‘The tower of Babel* (it should be 
not^id here) is not a biblical phrase; the presump¬ 
tion of men was shown not in the height of the 
tower, which is hyperbolically expressed, but in the 
whole scheme emoodied in the building of ‘ the city 
and the tower.* That ‘ the name of tlie Lord is a 
strong tower* (Pr 18'®) may mean either of two 
things; (1) that God Himself is a protection, or 
(2) that the mention of His name in an adjuration 
often stops an intended act of violence. The 
second sense may be illustrated from tlie tradition 
that the prophet Mohammed once spared a female 
captive who exclaimed, * I take refuge in God 
{dudhu hilldhi) from thee.* Mic 4®, in which 
Zion is addressed, ‘ O tower of the flock,* is taken 
by Nowack [in /c)Co)and others as a later addition. 
Jerusalem is here represented, it is said, as already 
desolate, as a lonely tower from which grazing 
Ilocks are watched. A more natural interpretation 
of the phrase is suggested by Is 14®®. Zion is the 
tower in which the flock of God takes refuge from 
the enemy. 

2. ‘ Tower * stands also for migdbl (Ezk 29'® 30®) 
in EV, where KVni more correctly gives a proper 
name‘from Migdul’(LXX dnb MaydibXov). 3. jn? 
hahan-t I'm;? hCthon (pi. hahunim)^ a tower 

used by besiegers for observing and (sometimes) 
for attacking a city ; Is 28‘®. The prophet Jere¬ 
miah is compared (.fer fl®’) with one of these towers, 
because he was the herald and (in a sense) the 
instrument of God’s judgments on Jerusalem ; cf. 
Ezk 4®, where the projihct is directed to besiege 
tlie city in dumb show. The rendering of Jer 
in 11 Vm ‘trier* is supported by LxX and 
Pesh. (Lee), and yields a play on the following 
verb ‘ try,’ but the AV is probably right. 4 . ‘ High 
tow'or* is the rendering or mugdb, in Ps 18=^ <®) 
EV,And59®('®)*>Hi»aiV. Godiscalled the Psalmist’s 
misqdb. 5. 'ophel (2 K 5®^ AV). KV gives 
‘hiir (correctly). 6. vidi^dr (Hah 2'), a w'ord 
meaning ‘entrenchment,* ‘rampart.’ 7. pinna h 

(Ze])h 8®), ‘towers’ AV, ‘battlements* KV, ‘corner 
towers’ KVm (rightly, towers being often set at an 
angle of a city wall). 8. The w*ord nn^ ^Mah (Jg 
fl'® ‘ hold ’ A Vi 1 S 13® ‘ high places ’ AV) has been 
taken by Jewish expositors to mean a ‘tower,* 
but Driver (on 1 S 13®) shows good reason for 
rendering * vault * or ‘ underground chamber *; the 


Lyons Heptateuch (od. U. Robert) has promuntu^ 
arium[forpromptuarium)t ‘store-room, magazine,* 
in Jg 9^®. 

(B) In the Apoc^pha ‘ the tower’ is the regular 

rendering in AV in 1 and 2 Maccabees of ^ dKpa, 
‘the citadel* (KV), i.e. the fortress commanding 
the temple (see Jerusalem, vol. ii. p. 694), whicli 
is also called ij dKpdiroXHf ‘ the tower * (2 Mac 4'®), 
‘the castle* (v.®^^*'^!), so AV; ‘the citadel* (KV). 
‘ Tower * is also the translation of iri/pyos, a wooden 
building carried by an elephant, and holding thirty- 
two men (1 Mac 6®’), also a place of execution in 
which criminals w’ere smothered in ashes (2 Mac 
13®). In Sir (t/cottt) is ‘high tower* AV, 

‘watch-tower* KV, but the Hebrew varies between 
j# shen, ‘ a steep rock ’ (cf. 1 S 14*), and mi^peh, 
‘ w’atch-tower ’ with yv. ‘c?, ‘ tree,* in margin. Sir 
26"® (*a married [woman] is a tower against death 
to [her] husband,* AV) occurs in a passage of 
nine verses which is omitted from KV as an inter¬ 
polation. It is absent from the uncials (xAB), 
but it is found in Clem. Alex, p* ^“®, in cursive 
248 (HP), and in the Syriac and Arabic, and so 
most probably existed at an early date in Hebrew. 
Tlie correct translation of v.''-® is ‘ A married 
woman is a tower of death to those who have 
company (rots x/^to/x^vois) with her.* The ‘tower 
of death * is, no doubt, the tow'er of punishment 
described in 2 Mac 18® (see above). 

(C) In NT ‘ tow'cr * represents irbpyos in Mt 21®® 
( = Mk 12', see Swete’s note) a tower in a vine- 

ard; Lk 13* the tower in Siloam; cf. 14''®. 

ilwan, the modern Siloam, is built on a steep 
escarpment of rock, on which a building witli 
good foundations would stand for ever; ill-laid 
foundations would drop their superstructure to the 
very bottom of the valley. 

W. Emery Barnes. 

TOWN CLERK [ypa/xpareijs). —An oflicial whose 
powers and functions varied at diflerent periods 
and in diflerent countries of the Greek w^orlil. 
Hero wo speak only of the grammatens in the 
Gncco-Asiatic cities under the early Roman em¬ 
pire. The titles ‘ clerk of the city ’ [yp. rijs irdXeus), 
‘clerk of the senate’ [yp. rijs fiovXrjs)^ ‘clerk of 
the people * [yp. rod dififxov), ‘ clerk of senate and 
people, or of senate and ekklesia * [yp. /SouXiJs Kal 
iKKXrjalas), and even ‘ clerk of senate and people 
and gerousia^^ are all found in inscriptions of those 
cities. Sometimes there seems to be a difference 
betw^een some of these titles; but in other cases 
it seems probable or certain that the ‘ clerk of the 
city,’ the ‘clerk of the senate and the people,’ and 
the ‘clerk of the people,* were various aesignations 
of one very important oflicial. 

The grammatcus was responsible for the form of 
the decrees, which were suomitted to the popular 
assembly, i.e. the Demos assembled in e/cklesia. 
These decrees under the empire w'ere first approved 
by the senate, and afterwards sent to bo approved 
by tlie people in the ekklesia. The powers of the 
people were limited to accepting or rejecting the 
decrees sent down from the senate. They could 
not amend, and gradually their approval became a 
mere form, which followed as a matter of course, 
inasmuch as the Roman imperial system dis¬ 
couraged and limited the powers of the popular 
assembly. After the decrees were passed, the gram- 
mnteus sealed them with the public seal [57jp.o<rla 
cfppayU) in the presence of witnesses [toyfiaro- 
ypdfpoi). In many places he even proposed the 
decrees in the popular assembly, and acted as 
chairman. 

In Ephesus (Ac 19®®), at an excited and uproarious 
gathering of the people in the theatre (a common 
place for regularly summoned meetings of the 
popular assembly), the clerk speaks as one both 
possessing authority and under personal responsi- 
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bility for the popular action. The Roman admin- 
btration regarded irregular and unruly popular 
assemblies as a serious and even capital oftence, 
because they tended to strengthen among the 
people the consciousness of tlieir power and the 
desire to exercise it ; and the clerk was evidently 
afraid lest he should be personally held to account 
for the irregular meeting. 

This picture, as indicated in Acts, is entirely In keeping with 
the position of the grarmnateus as indicated in the inscriptions. 
In l^hcsus that official is occasionally styledof 
the Ephesians ’; and often an event is dated by the clerk of the 
year. Money bequeathed to the people was under his charge. 
He often was responsible for the execution of works ordered by 
the people. The inscriptions of neighbouring cities whose 
oonstitulion is most lilcely to have closely resembled the 
Ephesian, enable us to add many other details. The position 
of clerk is spoken of os the climax of a career of public service 
to the State of Tralles (jAtrit frokkke yp»^- 

/LMbriu0*<icvT» riif iT^XiaK CIO iiOiil). He along with the 

itrategoi (to whom the real conduct of business came to be 
trusted more and more In the Greek cities of Asia) drafted the 
decrees ; and this implies that ho had a seat as assessor on the 
board of atrategoi^ and perhaps even presided there 

^TpctTfiySr jtai rav yp, r0u 

The clerk contrasts the confused assembly in the 
theatre with the iKK^rjala^ i.e. the people 

legally and properly assembled in the exercise of 
its powers. Such meetings were either ordinary 
on tixed days [yd/iijULoi in an Ephesian inscription), 
or extraordinary, specially summoned at an un¬ 
usual time (called aijyKXrjToi at Athens) ; but the 
latter class of meetings required special authoriza¬ 
tion from the Roman governor of the province, and 
certainly were rarely permitted by the jealousy of 
Roman policy. The term iwo/xos iKKXijala has not 
hitherto been found at Epliesus, but occurs at Ter- 
messos (see Lanckoronski, JStddte Famphyl. ii, p. 33). 

Litbraturr.— Hicks, Grp/>k Inscr. of the Brit. Museum., iii. p. 
82 ; Licbenam, Stddteverivaltung imroin. Kaiserreiche, p.288f.; 
Ldvy in Revue des Eiudee Greenues, 1895, p. 216 ff. ; Ramsay in 
Expositor, Feb. 1896, p. 137 fr., and in Cities and Biah, of 
Phrygia, i. 00 ; Svoboda, Griech, Volfesbeschliisse, p. 206 f. 

W. M. Ramsay. 

TRACHONITIS _ In the Bible only in Lk 

in defining Philip’s tetrarchy ; rijs ^Irovpalas Kal 
Tpaxi^vlridoi x^^pas. Trachonitis was properly the 
country of, or round, the Trachon or Tractions (6 
Tpdx^v, ol Tpdxwi^cs), the name given by the Greeks 
(rodxwy = ‘rough, rocky ground’) to those areas 
of split and shattered deposits of lava which 
form so characteristic a feature of tlie volcanic 
country S.E. of Damascus, and are known to the 
Arabs of to-day by the name of wdar ( = ‘stony 
waste ’). Wdar is the equivalent of the Hebrew 
The latter is wrongly rendered ‘forest’ in 
AV and RV; at the most it can mean only 
‘wood,’ and generally seems to be no more than 
‘Jungle.’ Wetzstein {Reisebericht uher Ilauran ti. 
die Trachonen, 15, n. 3) gives good grounds for 
the opinion that ny' originally meant tlie same as 
the Arab, wdar (cf. especially Is 2P^^*)» and that 
its association with wood, for which he supplies 
a modern Arabic analogy, is only seconclary. 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 20) speaks of ‘ the two so-called 
Trachones behind Damascus.* These are, without 
doubt, the two largest lava areas in the region, the 
Safa and the Lejtl. Their edges are well defined, 
and visible from for on the surrounding plain — 
split banks of black rock with a sheen on it : about 
30 ft. high. Within such borders the surfaces are 
amongst the most waste and broken upon earth. 
The lava in cooling has assumed the wildest 
shapes. Its surface has been likened to ‘ a petri¬ 
fied ocean’ (cf. Merrill, i?. of Jordan^ p. 11) and 
to an ‘ebony glacier with irregular crevasses* 
{HGHL* 616). Wetzstein gives a vivid descrip¬ 
tion (with sketches) of the tossed and broken 
formation, with the volcanic vents from which it 
burst. ‘The SafA is still, as on the day of its 
origin, a gush of lava, black and of a dull sheen, 
VOL. IV.— -51 

full of countless streams, bridged over by thin 
vaults, of petrified black, often also bright red, 
waves, which roll down the slopes from the craters 
over the high plateau’ {op. cit. p. 7). The Safft, 

‘ the empty or naked,* has no water or vegetation : 

‘no human being can exist upon it*: it lies, too, 
far east in the desert. The Leia, ‘ the refuge,* on 
the other hand, lies on the fertile plain of ^fauran, 
and appears always to have been inhabited. It 
is 370 square miles in extent, almost bridging the 
plain between Jebel Druz (from now extinct vol¬ 
canoes at the N. end of wliich, the Gliarftrat el- 
^ibliyeh and Tell Shiban, it issued) and the ranges 
to the E. of Hermon and S. of Damascus. It 
contains few springs, but with winter rains these 
form occasional small lakes. Soil has gathered 
in many of the hollows, and there are cultivated 
fields. Flocks can be pastured : there are en¬ 
closures of dry stone walls, which prove the ancient 
herding of cattle ; and remains of vineyards, and 
cisterns. The ruins of villages, and well-preserved 
ancient towns, — Musmieh, NejrAn, Dama, Kubab, 
Jur5n, and others, — the remains of defences against 
the easier entrances, and numerous traces of cut¬ 
tings for roads, point to a considerable population 
in ancient times. The region is still partly in¬ 
habited and cultivated. While, therefore, Strabo, 
as a geographer, spoke of two Trachons, the Igafa 
and tlie Loja, the former, uninhabited and lying 
far from the ways of men, was ignored by history, 
and the latter was to history the Trachon Kar 
i^oxhv> So an inscription in Musmieh (I0 Bas- 
Waddington, No. 2524), and another in Bereke 
{ul. 2396), and so Josephus (Ant. xv. x. 1). 

How far back the human history of the Leja 
extends is quite unknown to us. On the one 
hand, it is hard to think that so safe and habitable 
a ‘refuge,* whether from Arab raids or the armies 
of the ancient powers, was unused by man, so 
long as the surrounding country was inhabited ; 
and equally hard to suppose that a phenomenon 
of nature, so singular and conspicuous, was not 
frequently upon the lips of the surrounding 
peoples. On the other hand, in the OT there 
is no certain reference to the Leja. Argob in 
Bashan was identified with it by the Targums, 
and the identification has been repeated in our 
days (by Porter, Henderson, and the maps of the 
Pal. Expl. Fund), on the grounds that the Leia can 
hardly have been omitted from the Biblical Geo¬ 
graphy, and that the phrase by which Argob is 
described, literally the ‘rope* or ‘limit* 

of Argob, exactly suits the well-defined edge of 
the Leja, called by the Arabs of to-day the Lohf. 

But as a geographical term is properly ‘dis¬ 

trict,’ and applicable to any well-defined region ; 
and the only natural derivation of anx is from 
‘ a clod of earth,* which no one could take as 
characteristic of the Leia ; while, also, Israel’s 
conqiiests very probably did not extend so far to 
the ^.E. Argob is now generally identified 'with 
the district of Suwot, E. of Gilead and W. of the 
Zumle range : to the S. of Bashan, but geologically 
connected with the latter. Again, in the omn of 

Jer 17®, ‘ waste tracts,’ it is possible to see a refer¬ 
ence to the two Trachons, but more probably the 
word has the much wider reference to all those 
stony areas of the Arabian desert to which its 
Arabic equivalent harra applies (Doughty, Arabia 
Deserta, passim and Index). Porter [Giant Cities 
of Bashan, 1882, p. 12 fl'., etc.) and others have 
taken the ancient buildings in the to'wns of the 
Lein and other parts of ^auran and Bashan 
to ue the actual remains of the giant races who, 
according to the OT, preceded the Amorites in the 
occupation of these lands, and of the Amorites 
themselves, i.e. the cities of Og king of Bashan. 

For the reasons stated above, we may well believe 
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that the sites of these cities were occupied at a 
very early historical period; and the visitor to 
those in Bashan itself (as the present writer 
recently verified) may still note rude fortifications 
(under or near the obviously later city walls) 
which resemble the Amorite remains recognized 
in other parts of Palestine. But, on the other 
hand, the peculiar architecture in the Lejfi. and 
surrounding country (whether above or under 
ground), in which Porter claimed to have dis¬ 
covered the ‘Giant Cities of Bashan,' bears no 
proofs of an origin earlier than the eve of the Chris¬ 
tian era ; that is, after the Greeks settled east of 
the Jordan. 

Practically, therefore, the history of the Lejil 
opens with the appearance of its Greek name, 
Trachon, The Greeks, who began to settle on the 
E. of Jordan soon after Alexander the Great’s 
Syrian campaign, seem to have made no impres¬ 
sion on the Leja, which was occupied by Nabattean 
Arabs down to the arrival of Poinpey^a legions at 
Damascus, in B.c. 65 and 64. The llomans, coming 
to the aid of the Greek cities, crushed all the 
Semitic powers in yauran, whether Jewish or 
Arab, but do not appear to have occupied yauran 
itself. In R.c. 25 one Zenodorus is said to have 
ruled over part of the Ituroean territory on the 
slopes of Ilermon, Auranitis ( = yauran, Jos. Ant. 
XV. X. 2), and ^’rachoniti8, i.e. the Trachon along 
with some tcrritoi-y round it (Jos. Ant. XV. x. 1 
II XVII. li. 1, etc. Tpaxwi'trii). Josephus 
and I’tolemy enable us to define approximately the 
then limits of this territory. According to Ant. 
XV. X. 3 it touched in the N.W. the districts of 
Ulatha and I'aneaa, about the sources of Jordan 
at the S. foot of Hermon ; according to Ant. XVII. 
ii. 1, 2 it marched with Batanaia; and accord¬ 
ing to Ptolemy, v. 15. 4, it extended towards Mons 
Alsadainus, the present Jebel Druz. Ptolemy 
speaks of the “'Apapet ‘ under' that 

mountain. About n.C. 25 these Arabs raided the 
Greeks of IJauran, and the Greeks complained to 
Varro, governor of Syria. Varro appears to have 
himself inflicted some chastisement upon them 
(Jos. BJ 1. XX. 4). But subsequently orders came 
from Augustus that Varro should replace Zeno¬ 
dorus by Herod, who had already (from his towns 
Gadara and Hippos eastward: Ayit. XV. vii. 3; 
BJ I. XX. 3) some experience of fighting with the 
Trachonite Arabs {Ant. xv. v. 1 ; BJ I. xix. 2). 
Herod 8ub<lued them for a time (Ant. XV. x. 1 ; 
BJ I. XX. 4); but they, apparently unable to live 
upon the meagre crops oi the Leja itself, again, 
during Herod’s absence in Kome, raided the fertile 
lands to the W. of them (Ant. XVI. ix. 1). Herod’s 
soldiers defeated them and drove them into 
Nabataea (to the S. of yauran), with the exception 
of a few, who remained in the Leja, and the most 
of whom Herod himself, when he returned, slew. 
The remainder, in alliance with the Nabataeans, 
kept up a series of attacks on Herod’s borders. 
He put a force of 3000 Idurmeans into Trachonitis, 
and placed the command in the hands of Zamaris, 
a Jew fropi Babylonia, for whom he built forts 
in Batanma and at Bathyra, perhaps the present 
Busr (el-Hariri), on the S. border of the Leja (Ant. 
XVII. ii. 1-3), Zamaris—it is not mentioned that 
he conquered the Leja itself—quieted the sur¬ 
rounding country, and Herod built a temple near 
Kanatha, in the ruins of which an inscription 
still records the erection of a statue to him (le 
Bas-Waddington^ 2364). By Herod’s testament, 
his son Philip in n.C. 4 received ‘Trachonitis,’ 
along with the rest of the country between the 
Yarmuk and Ilermon, as his tetrarchy (Ant. 
XVII. viii, 1, xi. 4, XVIII. iv. 6; BJ ii, vi. 3). 
Strabo (xvi. 2. 20) describes, aliout A.D. 25, the 
general security of the country under Philip. 


Philo (Le^at. ad Gaium, 41) gives the name 
Trachonitis to the whole of Philip’s tetrarchy. 
When the latter died, in 34, Trachonitis and the 
rest of his tetrarchy was comprised in the province 
of Syria until 37. when Caligula gave it to 
Agrippa, who held the country as far as the 
eastern slopes of the Jebel Druz (cf. his inscrip¬ 
tion, still extant at cl-Mushennef [Wadd. 2211]). 
It was from Agrippa’s reign onward that the 
architecture of tlie district increased, according 
to the numerous inscriptions ; though the Roman 
road through the Leja itself may be os early as 
the time of Varro (see above). From A.D. 44, 
when Agrippa died, the whole of Palestine was 
directly governed by Roman officials till 60, when 
Chalcis, and 53, when the tetrarchies of Philip and 
Lysanias, were given to Agrippa ll., whose in¬ 
scriptions are numerous throughout Trachonitis. 
In A.D. 100, on Agrippa’s death, the direct Roman 
administration seems to have been resumed; and 
in 106, by the creation of the further province of 
Arabia, Trachonitis became part of the inner 
province of Syria. The bulk of the remains of its 
ancient civilization date from the subsequent 
period. The road just mentioned and others 
through the province may be wholly or mainly the 
work of the Antonines. In 296 Trachonitis was 
joined to the province of Arabia. 

The question, whether in the time at which 
Lk 3^ was written the Iturfean district and 
Trachonitis were two distinct portions of Philip’s 
tetrarchy, or two equivalent or overlapping names 
for it, has already been fully discussed under 
iTUKiEA. 

Litkratuhh.—B esides Wetzstein’s ReUpbericht quoted above, 
see Ritter, ErdkiLmte^ xv.; Porter, Five Years in bamasoxiStW.t 
and The Giant Cities of Bashan; Selah Merrill, Fast of Jordan; 
Sohiirer, IIJP i. li. App. 1, etc.; de Vogu6, Syrie Centrals: 
Architecture Civile et lie.li/jieuse ; Guthe, Fischer, and Stubel, 
in the ZDPV^ 1890, 225IT.; the present writer’s HGHL, 648, 
616 ff.; Major-General lleber - Percy, A Vis-it to Bashan and 
Argobf 1895, with good photographs; UindHeisch in ZDPV^ 
1898, p. Iff.; V. Oppenheiin, Vom Alittelmeer zum Pers. Golf^ 
i. chs. iii. and vi. (wi(,h photographs of e!?-^afli), 1899; Enoyo. 
BibL artt. ‘ Argob,’ ‘ Bosnaii,' and ‘ Bosor.’ 

G. A. Smith. 

TRADE and COMMERCE.—i. Terms.— ‘ Trade ’ 
in AV of Gn 46®^* ^ means ‘ occupation,’ and has 
no equivalent in the Hebrew. In Ezk 27^^'^’ it 
represents the 11 eb. |m ‘gave’; in Gn 34'®* it is 
the rendering of "ino ^hr. The participle of this 
last verb is used for ‘ merchant ’; and cognate 
nouns, nopi *'0P, 'Tjnp, for ‘place of traffic,* 

‘merchandise,* ‘profit,’ traffic,’ and, by the use of 
abstract for concrete, ‘traffickers’ (Gr. ^finopctfstr- 
Oatf fpLwopoSf ifiwopla ; Lat. negotinri^ negotiator^ 
mstitor, neqotiatxo^ mercatiis). The root §hr= 
* travel,* ana describes the merchant as a travelling 
trader. Similarly from Sdi rJcl^ originally ‘to 
travel,’ connected with regclf ‘ foot,’ we XwYWQrokhely 
‘merchant* ((pLiroooSy institovy negotiator, venditor, 
etc.), n^p-j ‘traffic’ (ip-wopla, negot%atio)y ‘place 

of traffic’ (RV ‘merchandise,* tpLiropla, negotiatio). 
The Heb. words of this group chieily occur in Neh 
3. 13, Ezk 26-28. 

Similarly in 1 K 10'®, 2 Ch 9'* MT couples 
'anjthS hat-tdrim (EV ‘chapmen’) with adhMmy 
‘ merchants ’; and tdrimy which should mean 
‘ spies,’ is explained as ‘ those who go to and fro,’ 
‘ traffickers ’; but the text is corrupt. Kittel 
(‘Chronicles’ in SBOT) proposes to read ^dsher 
nicdrimy * that which came from the cities.’ 

The proper names K^naan (Is 23®), K^nadni 
(Pr 3H* etc.), are also used to mean ‘merchant.* 
In Neh 10*' n’miiu?, from np*? ‘to take,* is used in 
the sense of ‘ goods for sale ’ (EV ‘ ware ’); and in 
Ezk 27 is used for ‘ thy wares,* so RV (not, 
as A V, ‘ thy fairs ’). 

The roots of the following seem to have hod 
originally the meaning ‘ exchange ’ or ‘ barter ’: 
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aiy * traffic,’ and its derivative ‘merchandise’ 
or ‘traffic,’ only in Ezk 27 , cf. Ukbt, Pledge; 
with the allied group mo ‘ to exchange or barter,’ 
and ‘ exchange,’ ‘ barter,’ ‘ price ’; nnb * price 
paid for a wife,’ and its denom. mo ‘ to buy a wife ’; 
“130 ‘ to sell,’ and ‘ wares or price *; Tnr? ‘ price.’ 

The common word for ‘buy,’ mp, is a general 
term meaning ‘ possess ’ and * acquire ’; so n;pp, 
n^pp, ‘possession,* sometimes mean ‘purchase* or 

* price.^ Another term for ‘ buy * is nna ; and np*? 

* take’ is sometimes tr. * buy.’ 12^ usually means 

* to buy com.’ 

Other words for * price ’ are lit. ‘ value,’ and 
TjTU ‘an eqniivalent.’ For ‘caravan’ we have njpk 
(Gn 37“, Is 2P®, Job 6^®*^®), (so only Job 6'® 
poet.), and mpp (1 K 10®® = 2 Ch 1^®), and (Ezk 
27®®), lit. ‘company* or ‘band.’ A special class 
of merchant ships were styled ‘ships or Tarshish.’ 
See Tarshish. The tr. ‘make merchandise’ in 
Dt 2P* 24'^ is a mistake. The meaning of the 
word ("VDynn, only in these two passages) is prob¬ 
ably ‘play the master’ (LXX in 24^ Karadwaa- 
Ttijcras ); see Driver’s note. 

In the NT we have for ‘ merchandise,’ ifxiropia; 
‘ to trade,*yp7d^'o/Aa£, ^fiiropei^ofiai; ‘ to buy,* dyopd^ut, 
<jjy4op.aL ; ‘ to sell,’ dwodlSufiiy irivpdaKU), ttwX^w ; 
‘ merchant,’ f/tiropor; ‘ banker * or ‘ money-changer,’ 
TpaTTcf^TT^s; ‘ seller of purple,’ 7rop0up67rwXts; ‘ bank ’ 
or ‘ counter,’ rpdire^a (fit. ‘ table ’) ; ‘ mart,’ ipirdpLOv ; 
‘ price,’ Tt/iiJ; ‘ valuable,* ‘ expensive,’ iroXvrcXi)?, 
TToXdTtpLos; ‘ lading of a ship,* ySjxos. 

ii. Data. —1. ueneraL —The natural features of 
a country indicate the character and extent of its 
commerce. Given harbours or practicable land 
routes, etc., it will export what it produces easily, 
and import what it produces with difficulty or 
cannot jiroduce at all. See articles on the various 
countries of the Bible. Again, references to the 
possession of articles of foreign production imply 
commerce with the place of production. See 
articles on Gold, Silver, Dress, etc. 

2. Trade in 0T» —There are numerous scattered 
references, bub the leading cases are the accounts 
of Solomon’s commerce (1 K 5. 9®®'®® 10^^'®®), and of 
the unsuccessful attempt of Jehoshaphat to imitate 
him (1 K 22^); and of the Sabbath trading at 
Jerusalem (Neh 13^®"®®). The commerce of Tyre is 
described in Is 23, Ezk 26. 27. A caravan trade in 
spices, etc., with Egypt is mentioned in Gn 37®® (J), 
and implied in 43^^ (J). 

3. Trade in the Apocrypha^ NTy Josephus, 
Talmud, etc.—In 1 Mac 14® Simon makes Joppa a 
port, and in To 4' 9® wo read of a deposit of money 
repaid on the production of a receipt. In the NT 
commerce furnishes our Lord with many illustra¬ 
tions ; St. Paul sails in trading vessels, and meets 
with Lydia, ‘ the dealer in purple ’ (Ac 10*^), and 
the manufacturers of silver shrines for Diana (Ac 
19®^). The commerce of Rome, under the name of 
Babylon, is described in a passage. Rev 18, adapted 
from Ezk 27. There are scattered references in 
Josephus. The Talmud often refers to the articles 
and conditions of commerce in its discussions on 
tithes, and on the ritual questions, uncleanness, 
etc., arising out of relations between Jews and 
Gentiles. These notices can be applied only with 
caution to periods earlier than the compilation of 
the Talmuds (A.D. 400-600). 

4. Other Authorities. —The immense collection 
of Egyptian, Ass3rrian, and Babylonian documents 
and inscriptions afford much information as to 
commerce in general, and some, direct and in¬ 
direct, as to that of Palestine. The classical 
authorities, especially Strabo and Pliny, furnish 
us with information as to commerce in general 
in the Greek and Roman periods. 

iii. Commerce of the Ancient East.—T he 
I Tel el-Amarna tablets show that in B.C. 1400 there 


was an extensive commerce between Babylonia and 
other States of the farther East, and Syria and 
The letters passing between the Eastern 
kings and the kings of Egypt are full of references 
to tne journeys, to and fro, of caravans, and to 
the interchange of numerous commodities. Three 
lists of articles sent by a king of Egypt to the 
king of Babylon, and of the wedding presents or 
dowry of an Eastern princess who married a king 
of Egypt, occupy 14 large octavo pages in small 
type (Winckler, p. 399 fl'.). Evidence is furnished 
by inscriptions, etc., of such commerce from an 
even earlier period, onwards throughout the Bible 
history. The series of commercial documents, 
contract tablets, etc., in Babylonia from alx>ut B.C. 
2400, and in Assyria from about B.C. 900, bear 
direct evidence to the existence of considerable 
internal trade, and imply foreign commerce. At 
a later time such documents enable us to trace 
the history of the great Babylonian banking firm 
of Egibi from the reign of Nebuchadnezzar to that 
of Darius. In the Times of 10th Oct. 1899 Conder 

? [uoted a letter, which he dated about B.C. 2000, 
rom an Assyrian rnercliant to a correspondent in 
Cappadocia, asking, ‘ Can I settle and trade in 
Cappadocia on payment of a tax, and by living as 
a son of the land ? ’ Assyria and Babylonia 
received merchandise from the farther East, and 
transmitted it westward. TI10 Phoinicians from 
Tyre and Sidon and other cities were the inter¬ 
mediaries of a great sea traffic between Western 
Asia and the shores of the Mediterranean and the 
Eastern Atlantic, and also, for tlie most part, of 
the sea traffic between Egypt, Syria, and other 
Mediterranean countries (Erman, Li^e in Ancient 
Egypt, Eng. tr. 15). Later on, this traffic was 
more and more shared by the Greeks. Egypt 
received the produce—ivory, ebony, skins, slaves, 
etc.—of Nubia and other countries to the south, 
and occasionally sent trading vessels to the ‘ incense 
countries,’ Punt, etc., t.e. Southern Arabia, 
Somaliland, and perhaps farther east. The cele¬ 
brated queen llatshepsut (c. B.C. 1500) sent sucii 
an expedition (Petrie, llxst. of Egypt, ii. 79). 
There was also trade by land between Arabia and 
Syria, and, by way of the Isthmus of Suez, with 

later times four main causes tended to 
promote and systematize the commerce of Western 
Asia, and its trade relations with Egypt and the 
other Mediterranean countries *. (1) Uie establish¬ 
ment of the Persian dominion over Western Asia 
and Egypt, including the Greek cities of Asia 
Minor and many of the Greek islands; (2) the 
conquests of Alexander, the establishment of Greek 
States with political relations with Macedonia 
and Greece, and the founding of numerous Greek 
colonies throughout Syria; (3) the dispersion of 
the Jews; (4) the establishment of the authority 
of Rome over the Mediterranean countries and 
Western Asia. 

iv. Extent and Development of Israelite 
Commerce. —We know hardly anything of Israelite 
trade during the nomad period. Probably the 
clans sometimes carried merchandise between 
Syria and Egypt (Gn 37®® 43“), or escorted trading 
caravans; and at other times levied tolls or black¬ 
mail upon caravans passing through districts 
which they occupied. With the settlement in 
Canaan, the Israelites W'ould gradually become 
involved in the system of internal trade, and of 
trade with Arabia, Egypt, Phoenicia, and the East 
which had been established for centuries. For some 
time this trade would remain in the hands of the 
original inhabitants, from whom the Israelites 
would obtain foreign commodities, partly by pmr- 
chase, partly by plunder, e,g, Achaus Babylonish 
mantle (Jos 7®*}. 
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In time the extension of the Israelite territory, 
the growth of cities, and tho increase of the power 
and splendour of the royal court brought about an 
increase of wealth, and involved the Israelites 
more largely in the commerce of Syria, The unifi¬ 
cation of the tribes into a single organized State 

romoted the interchange of the produce of ditlerent 

istricts, the cattle of the pastures, the wheat of 
the corn-lands, the wine ancf oil of other districts. 
Tho towns must have supplied tlieir wants from 
the country, and in turn furnished the farmers 
with some manufactured articles. At first, no 
doubt, an Israelite farm was largely sufficient 
unto itself, but the growth of civilization would 
tend to a primitive division of labour and con¬ 
sequent trade. The establishment of the monarchy 
promoted external commerce by securing for its 
subjects the right to travel and trade in foreign 
countries. Ahab, for instance, obtains from Ben- 
hadad the right to have ‘ streets* (n’liin) in Damascus, 
i.e, an Israelite trading quarter or bazaar K 
20®^). A powerful king obtained large quantities 
of foreign commodities as presents or tribute, 
the gifts of the queen of Sheba and other princes, 
etc., to Solomon (1 K 4“^ The king made 

similar presents in return (1 K 10^®). Moreover, a 
wealthy sovereign would need foreign articles of 
luxury for his court, materials for his buildings, 
and equipment for his army and navy. Thus 
Solomon obtained timber and carpenters for his 
buildings, and sailors for his ships, from Hiram 
king of Tyre (1 K 5^-^® 9®^); spices, etc. (10*®), from 
the queen of Sheba; horses and chariots for his 
army from Egypt (10®®*®®). These imports implied 
exports ; Hiram w'as paid for his timber in wheat 
and oil (5****®), and there were the ‘presents* to 
friendly princes. David’s conquest of Edom (2 S 
8**) had given Israel a nort, EziON-GEnEU, on the 
Red Sea, from which Solomon sent a trading fleet, 
partly manned with Fhcciiician sailors, to Ophir 
(see OPllin) for gold, precious stones, etc. (1 K 
9M-28 ) Ijj lO'ja traffic with Ophir is said to 
have been conducted by Solomon and Iliram con¬ 
jointly, by means of a navy which sailed every 
three years, and brought ‘gold, silver, ivory, apes, 
and peacocks.’ * Eurther, Solomon not only im¬ 
ported horses and chariots from Egypt, but also 
sold them to the Ilittite and Syrian kings (I K 
10®®. ®®). The wide extent of Solomon’s dominions 
gave him an o})portuuity, of which he doubtless 
availed himself, to provi<Ie for the safety and 
comfort of tho caravans from the East to Pales¬ 
tine, t Naturally, the commerce was not entirely 
in Solomon’s hands, and 1 K 10*® refers to the 
traffic of the merchants. 

The only other reference to tho trade from 
Ezion - geber to Ophir is the statement that 
Jehoshaphat made an unsuccessful attempt to 
renew it (1 K 22^®). Probably in the troubles at 
tlie close of Solomon’s reign, Judah lost its free 
access to the Red Sea, and the traffic ceased once 
for all. Otherwise what W'o read of the commerce 
of Solomon’s reign will hold good, in varying de¬ 
grees, for the period of the monarchy. The 
references of the prophets of the eighth century 
to the prosperity and luxury of the two kingdoms 

* 1 K and 1023 clearly refer to the same traffle. The 
* navy of Tarsliish ’ does not mean a navy Kointf to Tarslilsh, but 
a navy oonsistinjf of a lar^e class of vessels similar to those 
which went to Tnrshish. The statement of 2 Ch 931, that *the 
kinir hod ships that went toTarshish/is a natural misinterpreta¬ 
tion of the statement in Kings. Cf. 1 K 22^ 'Jehoshaphat made 
•hli>8 of Tarshish to go to Ophir’ H^Ierzfcld, JJandfUiiewh, der 
p. 2S; Henzlnger on 1 K 10^; Oettli on 2 Ch O'-iiX 

f Ilerzfeld (f.c. ix 26) lays great stress on the statement in 
2 Ch H* that Solomon comiuorwi Hamath, and built Tadinor; 
the latter point being confirmed by the of 1 K Ui8. Tadmor 
(P almyr^ would ho an Important station on the caravan route 
to the East But, according to Benzinger on 1 Kings and 
Barnes on 2 Chron., the reference to Tadmor in the latter is duo 
to a misunderstanding of the former. 


under Uzziali, Jotharn, and Ahaz of Judah, and 
Jeroboam II. of Israel, imply a demand for foreign 
manufactures and an active commerce (Is 2®* 
318 -24,* Hos 2® 10* 12*- 7- 8 13*8, Am 6®-® 8®). On the 
other hand, the calamities that befell Israel aiid. 
Judah between B.C. 740 and 580 must have seri¬ 
ously affected its commerce. 

It is doubtful whether the Israelites had trading 
vessels on the Mediterranean before the Exile. 
Herzfeld {l.c. p. 17) contends for a considerable 
maritime traffic mainly in the hands of Zebulun. 
In the Song of Deborah w e read in RV of Jg 5*^— 

• And Dan, why did he remain in ships? 

Asher sat still at the haven (m. shore) of the sea, 

And abode by his creeks.' 

This passage seems to imply seafaring habits on 
the part of the tribes on the Mediterranean coast. 
It has, however, been proposed to read vnKj 
‘ meadow's* for nviK ‘ships^; or to render the first 
line, ‘ Why does he live neighbour to theshms?* 
(Moore), or ‘Why does he fear the ships?* Dan, 
too, must be the northern Dan.—In the Blessing 
of Jacob (B.C. 1000-850) RV renders Gn 49**— 

* Zebulun shall dwell at the haven (m. beach) of the sea. 

And he shall be for an haven (m. beach) of ships ; 

And his border shall be upon Zidon.’ 

This passage, again, seems to imply maritirao 
trade. Ball, however (in SBOT), reads for the 
second line, ‘ And he shall sojourn (in') in ships,* 
of. Jg 5*’; Dillmann renders, ‘ He settles towards 
the strand of the ships *; while Holzinger denies 
that the verse in any way refers to trade or sea¬ 
faring.—In the Blessing of Moses (B.C, 930-750) 
RV translates Dt 33*®* *®— 

• Rejoice, Zebulun, in thy going out; 

And, Jssachar, in thy tents. 

Tliey shall call tho peoples unto the mountain ; 

There shall they oiler sacrifices of righteousness: 

For they shall suck the aburKiance of the seas, 

And the hidden treasures of the sand.’ 

‘ The abundance of the seas ’ w ill bo fisheries and 
sea-borne merchandise ; ‘ the hidden treasures of 
the sand,’ the glass made from tho sand about 
Accho, and the purple dye made from the shell¬ 
fish. ‘ Going out ’ is explained of mercantile ex¬ 
peditions. It is also, however, suggested that 
‘ the peoples* were called ‘ to the mountain * to a 
gathering wdiich was at once fair and festival, and 
that Zebulun and Issachar obtained their ‘abund¬ 
ance * and ‘ treasures * by purchase from the 
Bhoenicians, and not by any seafaring of their 
own. Ball (on Gn 49**) points out that the fact 
that one of the clans of Issachar is called Tola, the 
name of the worm from w'hieh the dye was taken, 
suggests a connexion between Issachar and that 
industry.—The only other item of direct evidence 
in favour of Israelite traffic on the Mediterranean 
in this period is the mention of ‘ ships of Tarshish * 
(cf. Tarshish) in Is 2 *®; but it does not follow 
that those were Israelite ships. On the other 
hand, tho ports north of Carmel were in the hands 
of the Phojnieians, and the only port south of 
Carmel, Joi>pa, a very bad harbour or roadstead, 
is never mentioned by pre-exilic writers, and it is 
doubtful if it was ever occupied by the Israelites. 
Moreover, the historian wiio dwells with such 
marked interest on the commerce of Solomon 
would surely have mentioned Mediterranean 
traffic if it liad existed. On the whole, there¬ 
fore, the extant evidence fails to prove that the 
Israelites had trading vessels on the Mediter¬ 
ranean. Doubtless, how'ever, the tribes border¬ 
ing on Phoenicia—Zebulun, Asher, and Issachar— 
profited by the wealth and commercial activity of 
their neighbours j and members of these tribes 
settled amongst the Phoenicians and shared their 
trade. 

« 318*33 la perhaps an Interpolation. 
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Another question is as to how far, in the time 
of the monarchy, the commerce of Israel was in 
Israelite hands. The fact tliat in Job 41® and 
Pr 31^ ‘Canaanite,* and in IIos 12’ * Canaan,* is 
used to mean ‘ merchant *; and apparently in Is 
23^^ Zeph ‘ Canaan * is used for ‘ the merchant 
people,*suggests that in early times the trade of 
Israel was largely carried on by the Phoenicians. 
The various codes and the prophets make scant 
reference to trade. In view of the keen interest 
in the commerce of Tyre shown by Is 23, Ezk 26. 
27, we should have expected more detailed notice 
of Israelite trade if it had been largely in native 
hands. Hos 12’, indeed, ‘He [Ephraim] is a 
trafficker [lit, ‘ Canaan *],’ * implies the develop¬ 
ment of native commercial activity in the Northern 
Kingdom in the last period of its independence. 
But this seems to have been a new development, 
speedily cut short by the fall of Samaria. Again, 
Ezk 26^ represents Tyre as exulting over the fall 
of Jerusalem, ‘the gate of the peoples,* and ex¬ 
pecting to profit—perhaps commercially—by her 
ruin ; ‘ I shall be replenished, now that she is laid 
waste.’ No doubt, Jerusalem was to some extent 
a commercial city. On the other hand, it is to a 
Canaanito merchant that the Israelite housewife 
sells her cloth (Pr 31 ^^); the merchant is not men¬ 
tioned amongst the notables in such lists as Is 
3^* *; and, except Solomon and his agents, no 
Israelite merchants are mentioned before the 
Exile. Probably much of the internal traffic, and 
most of the import and export trade, were in the 
hands of Phoenicians and other foreigners. 

The restored Jewish community in Palestine 
during the Persian period was small and poor 
(Hag p-ii 2'®* 1’, Zee 7’ ^ Mai 3’S Neh P 2” 

4^ 5), and its commerce must have been very 
limited. Still the Jewish settlement Avas a city, 
—Jerusalem and its territory,—and a city implies 
local and other trade (so Neli 13^^*’*^^^, where 

we find the trade partly in the hands of the ‘men 
of Tyre*). There is evidence that during this 
period Dor, Joppa, and Ashkelon were held by the 
Phoenicians ((_?. A. Smith, IlGHL 129). Prob¬ 
ably most of the external and some of the internal 
traue of the Jewish community in Palestine was 
in the hands of the Phoenicians. When Jonah set 
Bail from Joppa for Tarsliish, it was in a Gentile 
fillip (Jon 1®). 

liy the time the Greek period was reached, the 
restoration of the temple, the reforms of Nehemiah, 
and the natural groAvth of the community must 
have led to some development of trade, w'hich 
would be further stimulated by the Greek coloniza¬ 
tion of Westem Asia. Some token of a growing 
interest in commerce may be seen in the Bk. of 
Sirach, which refers to the subject more frequently 
and precisely than does Proverbs. Many of the 
references, indeed, are quite general, to the dangers 
of Buretiship (Sir 8’® 2^^*^, as in Pr IP® 17^® 20^®); 
or to the obligation to deal fairly (Sir 6® 29®"’ 4P®, 
as in Pr 16^^ 20^®- ; or to other general topics 

(Sir 37”, as in Pr 11®®). But Sir 42* ® implies a 
more intimate acquaintance Avith commerce, e.g, 

V.’— 

' AYhatsoever thou handest over, let it be by number and 
weight; 

And in giving and receiving let all be in writing.* 

In other passages Ave discern the protest of tradi¬ 
tional sentiment against a growing predilection for 
business life. Thus— 

* Hate not laborious work; 

Neither husbandry, which the Most High hath ordained' 

(Sir 71B). 

*A merchant shall hardly keep himself from wrong-doing* 

(8ir262»X 


* RVm renders, * As for Canaan ...’ ; but even so the follow¬ 
ing verse implies that Ephraim had imitated Canaan. 


On the other hand, the silence of Ecclesiastes as to 
trade still illustrates the comparative indifierence 
of the Palestinian Jcav to commerce. Ec 3 does 
not state that ‘ there Ls a time to buy and a time 
to sell.* This silence is the more significant in o 
book Avritten in the name of Solomon, tlie merchant- 
king. 

The restoration of Jewish autonomy, and the 
extension of their territory by the Maccabees, must 
have further promoted trade, more especially the 
acouisition ol Joj^pa by Simon as a Jewish port 
(1 Mao 14®). Throughout the Persian and Greek 
periods the groAving commerce of the Jewish Dis- 
)er8ion (see oeloAv) must have done something to 
oster trade in Palestine ; Avhich Avould bo further 
encouraged by the frequent resort of the Jcavs 
of the Dispersion to Jerusalem, especially for the 
Passover. 

During the Roman or Herodian period the same 
causes Avere at Avork, aided by the security and 
facility of communication due to the imperial 
government. Herzfeld (pp. 66-130) shoAva that the 
Mishna and Jerusalem Talmud make frequent 
references to the trade of Palestine, and enumer¬ 
ates, mainly from these sources, 135 foreign 
articles imported into Palestine. On the other 
hand, Josephus (c. Apion. i. 12) denies that the 
JcAVs occupied any territory on the coast, or 
cared to engage in commerce ; 'Il/xety roiwv oHre 
X^poLv olKOvfiev irapdhioy, oCt ^iiTOplais ovdi 

rats TTpbs dXXouy did toCitcju He makes 

this statement to explain Avhy the ancient Greeks 
never heard of the Jcavs, and doubtless handles 
his facts Avith the rhetorical licence of an advocate, 
more suo. Yet his Avords probably represent the 
attitude of old-fashioned Palestinian Jcavs. 

The Dispersion of the JeAVs Avhich began with 
the fall of Samaria had, before the beginning of 
the Christian era, scattered JcAvish communities 
over all the Mediterranean lands, together Avdth 
Arabia and the ancient Assyria and Babylonia. 
These communities are found in all the great 
commercial cities—Rome, Antioch, Thessaloniv^a, 
Corinth, Alexandria, etc. Their circumstances 
militated against their holding land, even when 
it Avas not legally forbidden to them; on the 
other hand, their relations Avith felloAV-countrymen 
all over the knoAvn world gave them then, as now, 
exceptional facilities for commerce; so that we 
may conclude that the Jews of the Dispersion 
Avere largely occupied Avith commerce. This con¬ 
clusion is supported by references to Jewish mer¬ 
chants and trade in various countries. Jos. {Ant. 
XX. ii. 3, 4) mentions a JcAvish merchant at the 
court of Adiabene ; Philo {in Flaccurn, 8) mentions 
JeAvish shipmasters and merchants at Alexandria ; 
and Herzfeld (p. 219) quotes Talmudic references 
to JcAvish traders in Mesopotamia. 

V. Trade Routes, Markets, Hardours, etc. 
—1. Transport of Commodities. In times of peace, 
in the more settled countries, merchants (cf. above, 

‘ Terms *), travelling singly or in small companies, 
carried their Avares to tlieir customers, or to mar¬ 
kets (Neh 13^®), and visited the scattered farm¬ 
steads to purchase farm produce, or clothing made 
by the housewife or her maids (Pr 31®^). The more 
important international traffic Avas carried on by 
caravans of camels (Gn 37*®), asses (Gn 42'^ 43^® 
46®®, Ezr 2®’), mules (2 K 5*’, 1 Ch 12^®), oxen 
(1 Ch 12^), and slaves (2 K 6®®). Horses were not 
used as beasts of burden or for draught, only for 
riding and chariots. In Gn 45*®-®*- ®’ 46® waggons 
{*dgm6th) are sent to fetch the aged Jacob and 
the women and children (cf. the Egyp. 'agoltf a 
baggage-Avaggon drawn by oxen, Ennan, Rgypt, 
Eng. tr. p. 491). In Nu 7®, ISO’ Avaggons drawn 
by oxen are used to carry the tabernacle furni¬ 
ture and the ark. In the pictures of convoys of 
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prisoners taken by the Assyrians, the bagga^^e 
and the sick are sometimes carried in waggons 
(Maspero, Ann, Egypt and Assyria, Eng. tr. 
p. 336). But there is no mention of waggons in 
the description of the great caravan in Ezr 
and they cannot have been largely used. The 
caravans were usually accompanied by an armed 
escort (Ezr 8--).—2. Trade Routes, Caravan routes 
led from S.W. Arabia along the Ued Sea from 
Elath; and also from the Persian Gulf across 
Arabia to Petra. From Petra there were routes 
to Egypt, to Gaza, and along the east of the Dead 
Sea, and the Jordan to Damascus. The great route 
from the East led from Babylon, across the Euph¬ 
rates and the desert, by the oasis of Palmyra, 
to the Plain of Jezreel and the Mediterranean. 
Another route, partly coinciding with this, started 
from Gilead, passeti over the Plain of Jezreel, 
and went on by Gaza to Egypt (Gn 37“). An¬ 
other route went from Damascus by Scythopolis 
and the Plain of Jezreel to Accho. From Scytho¬ 
polis routes led to Samaria, Shechem, and Jeru¬ 
salem. Also from Joriisalem a route by Jericho 
(Lk 10*®) crossed the Jordan, and joined the route 
east of the river; other routes led to Joppa (Ezr 
S*^), and, in NT times at any rate, to Gaza (Ac 8^) 
and, by Antipatris, to Cnesarea (Ac 23*’**'^). The 
combination of these routes connected Babylonia, 
etc., Damascus, Samaria, Phoenicia, Philistia, 
Gilead, Jerusalem, Arabia, and Egypt. The 
Roman roads in Palestine are mostly later than 
the Bible period. There were numerous minor 
routes (Herzfeld, pp. 22, 46, 141 ; G. A. Smith, 
IIGHL 149-154, 388 If., 425-430, 597ff.. 626). An 
important Egyptian caravan route led from Coptos 
on the Nile to Sauii {Wddy Gasus) on the Red Sea 
(Erman, p. 505). Tn NT times a great system of 
Roman roads connected the East with Rome; the 
most important route was Rome to Brundusium 
( ViaAppia)^ and from Dyrrachium by Thessalonica 
to Byzantium (Via Egnatin), 

By sea there was traffic from Babylonia with the 
East by the Persian Gulf; from Edom and Egypt 
with the East from ports on the Red Sea ; from the 
Phoenician cities with all the Mediterranean lands 
and the farther West. A similar trade existed, 
chiefly in the hands of the Phmnicians and the 
Greeks, from the coast of the Delta. This de¬ 
veloped immensely after the foundation of Alex¬ 
andria. The rivers Euphrates, Tigris, and the Nile 
were great trade routes. 

The chief seaports of Syria are TvRE and ZiDON, 
and the other Phoenician cities, and Joppa (cf. 
above). 

As to markets, the Maktesii of Zcpli 1^> seems 
to liave been a trading quarter of the Phoenicians 
in Jerusalem ; and Dt has been supposed to 

refer to a fair connected with a religious festival 
held on the borders of Zebulun and Phoenicia. 
Markets must have existed in the cities, and else¬ 
where, probably especially in the neighbourhood of 
* high places,’ but ancient Israel had no ‘commercial 
cities.^ In the NT the market place (agora) is often 
referred to (Mt IP*etc.); and wo read of a market 
held in the temple precincts (Mk IP®, Jn 2^^*). 
Herzfeld (pn. 130, 324) gives Talmudical references 
to shops ana markets, especially some that seem to 
imply weekly markets on Monday and Thursday. 

In some cases Israel enjoyed the privilege or a 
trading quarter, ‘streets’ or bazaars, in foreign 
cities ; and granted similar privileges to foreitmers 
(IK20«, Zeph P>). ^ 

vi. Articles of Commerce. —The chief exports 
from Palestine were corn, oil, wine, balsam, spices, 
cattle, wool, fish, and slaves. Honey, balsam, 
wheat, and oil were exported to Phoenicia (1 K 5^^ 
Ezr 3’, Ezk 27'’, Ac 12’®), also oaks from Bashan 
(Ezk27*). To Egj pt were exi>ortod spices, balm, 


myrrh, honey, pistachio nuts, almonds, oil (Gn 37” 
43'', Hos 12'). For the slave-trade see Servant. 
Other exports may be inferred from the existence 
of fertile vineyartls and pasture lands, and of the 
fisheries on the Sea of Galilee. Every article grown 
or manufactured in Palestine would be exported at 
some time or another; at any rate, in small quan¬ 
tities. Conversely, most of the products of countries 
with which the Jews had commercial relations 
would be imported at some time or another (cf. 
above, §iii.). But the chief imports were timber 
and artisans from Phoenicia (1 K 5", Ezr 3’) ; com, 
horses, and chariots from E^pt (Gn 41®’, 1 K 
1028.2»^ Dt 17'®) ; gold and silver, spices, timber, 
precious stones, ivory, apes and peacocks, gold and 
silver plate and ornaments, armour, and mmes from 
Arabia, Ophir, and other countries (IK 10'° ”); 
wool and sheep from Moab (2 K 3^ Is 16'). 

The special products of each district would be 
articles of internal commerce with other districts ; 
farm produce was sold in the cities ; the products 
of the industry of the cities were bought for the 
country; and forei^ imports were distributed from 
the cities through tlie country. Salt (see Salt) was 

3 lied from the districts by the Dead Sea ; cattle, 
, etc., from the pastures to the east and south; 
com, etc., from the fertile arable land in Esdraelon 
and elsewhere. 

A long list of the articles of Tyrian commerce is 
given in Ezk 27. 

vii. The Government and Commerce.— Both 
in Israel and elsewhere, commerce was often carried 
on by the kings themselves, e.g, Solomon, Hiram 
(1 K 10”), and Jehoshaphat (1 K 22*'®). The pres¬ 
ents interchanged between friendly princes were 
really barter on a large scale ; in the Tel el-Amama 
tablets the kings or Egypt haggle over the exact 
value of the ‘ presents ’ they give and receive, in 
true Oriental fashion (Winckler, p. 61 f.). The 
tribute from dependent States, the ‘ presents ’ or 
prices paid for princesses given in marriage, were 
a one-sided commerce carried on for the benefit of 
the kings. 

The governments of ancient States intervened, 
as we have seen, to obtain special trading privi¬ 
leges for their subjects in foreign countries (1 K 
20 *^); also to secure for them protection and re¬ 
dress for injuries (Winckler, Amarna Tablets^ 
p. 25). 

From the. analogy of other States we should 
suppose that the Israelite kings levied taxes on 
imports and exports, and tolls on merchandise 
passing through the country. In one of the 
Araarna tablets (Winckler, p. 93) a foreign king 
stipulates that his property shall not be dealt 
with by the customs of Egypt. In NT the customs 
officers of the Ilerods and the Romans are referred 
to (Mk 2 '* etc.); see Publican. 

viii. Commerce OF the Roman Empire. — In 
NT times the empire possessed a highly developed 
and elaborate commercial system, largely adminis¬ 
tered by great trading corporations, and involving 
credit and other features ot modern banking. The 
most important branch of Roman commerce was 
the corn trade between Egypt and Rome (Ac 27®* ** 
28"). 

ix. Ethics of Commerce. — The Bible deals 
directly with only two or three elementary points, 
such as the duty of fair dealing, and the danger of 
greed of gain (see Servant). 

On the general subject cf. the articles Money, 
Solomon, Wealtii ; sdso the articles on countries, 
dress, ornaments, ete. 

LiTUtATUiUi. — Nowuck, Lehrh. der Beb. Arch. I. pp. 247-261; 
Benzinger, Heb. Arch, pp. 218-223 ; Erman, Hfe in Anc. Egypt, 
pp. 479-619 * Herzfeld. tlandelsgeaehiehU der Juden de$ Alt^- 
lAums; Biihl, Die socuilen VerhdUniaae der Israelitent pp. 7^ 
88; Schurer, HJP (' Trade,’ in Index). 

W. H. Bennett. 
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TRADES.— It was an ancient custom and law 
among the Jews that every boy must learn a 
trade, not necessarily as a means of livelihood, 
but as a precautionary measure against destitu¬ 
tion, if fortune failed, and the temptations of an 
idle life. One of the Rabbinic sayings is, • Ho 
that teaches not his son a trade, is as if he taught 
him to be a thief*; and another, ‘He that hath 
a trade in his hands is as a vineyard that is 
fenced,* i.e. he will be secure from the dangers 
of temptation and want. Many of their groat 
Rabbis are known by their surname of trade, e.g, 
‘Rabbi Johanan the shoemaker. Rabbi Isaac the 
blacksmith,* etc. The two illustrious doctors who 
founded the schools known by their names—Hillel 
and Shammai—not long before the Christian era, 
had been taught trades; and the latter, who was 
a mason, continued to take a practical interest 
in his handicraft, even when he was vice-president 
of the Sanhedrin and had a large following of 
students. So also St. Paul, who was destined for 
the Rabbinic office, was taught tent-making, prob¬ 
ably before he left Tarsus, his native city, to sit 
at the feet of Gamaliel in Jems, and learn from 
him the intricacies of Jewish law. This was of 
great use to him after his conversion, when he 
was often compelled to maintain himself by his 
labour (Ac 18*); so that he was able to say, 
‘Neither did we eat bread for naught at any 
man*8 hand, but in labour and travail, working 
night and day, that we might not burden any of 
you’(2Th 3®).—In many handicrafts the ancients 
attained a very high decree of excellence, and 
the Hebrews must nave learned much from the 
Egyptians and Phoenicians. The pyramids, tem¬ 
ples, and tombs of Egypt, the temples of Greece 
and Jems, and Baalbek, and the images of gods 
and men, show a knowledge of masonry and sculp¬ 
ture which modern skill can hardly equal, while 
in the work of the goldsmith ana jeweller the 
ornaments belonging to a queen of the lltli 
dynasty (about B.C. 2000), which were lately found 
in Dahshur, are said by good judges to be unsur¬ 
passed for beauty and hnish in the present-day 
markets of Paris or London. The Tyrian purple 
dyes, the rich colouring on Egyp. tombs, tlie ele¬ 
gant vases of pottery and go hi, the linen fabrics 
of the loom, and other products of manual work 
so copiously depicted on Egyp, walls, all tell the 
same stoiy of the high civilization in art of those 
times. — The principal trades mentioned in the 
Bible are those of smiths and armourers (1 S 13^®), 
coppersmiths (2 Ti 4*“*), goldsmiths (Is 46^), jewellers 
(Hos 2^*), masons (2 K 12^®), carpenters (Mt 13®®), 
tentmakers (Ac 18®), potters (La 4®), tanners (Ac 
9^), fishers (Is 19®), bakers (Jer 37®^), barbers (Ezk 
6 *). Spinning, weaving, and sewing were chiefly 
the work of women (1 S 2^®, Pr 31^®). See separate 
articles on the above subjects, J. Wortabkt. 

TRANCE (fKaraaLs), — While in class. Greek 
iKaraffLs has the meaning of frenzy, in Bib. Greek 
it is not found in this strong sense, but means 
either distraction of mind due to fear or astonish¬ 
ment (Ps 16^^ LXX, Ac 3^®), or religious rapture 
(Ac 10^® 11®). In the strict sense, religious ecstasy 
denotes a state in which the mind is so dominated 
by emotional excitement that sensibility to external 
impressions, the free activity of the intellect, and 
the initiative and control of the will, are for the 
moment in abeyance. Its significance as a medium 
of revelations was found precisely in this suppres¬ 
sion of the ordinary mental functions, the mind 
being regarded as under the control of the Deity, 
and therefore as His instrument. Ecstasy has 
been, and is, a more or less familiar phenomenon 
in almost all religions, more especially in times of 
religious excitement. While occurring spontane¬ 


ously, recourse has often been had to artificial 
means, such as the concentration of the mind on 
an abstract idea or significant word, fasting, fixing 
of the look, seclusion, whirling and bodily contor¬ 
tion—above all, music and dancing. In the early 
days of Heb. prophecy such stimulants were not 
unknown (1 S 10®, 2 Iv 3^®). When, however, we 
come to the canonical prophets, there can no 
longer bo any question of ecstasy in the sense of a 
inorbid state. What is indicated by such expres¬ 
sions as ‘ the hand of the Lord was upon me * is 
rather a religious exaltation of spirit, in which the 
free activity of the mind is not suppressed but 
heightened. Such a state lies behind vision as its 
psychological condition. See Vision. The prophets 
never appeal to the abnormal character of their 
experience as authenticating their message. In 
the Apostolic Church wo find a revival of ecstasy 
in the stricter sense, as an accompaniment of the 
fresh and often violent religious awakening (1 Co 
14®*'*, Ac 2^®). It found expression in rapt utter¬ 
ances. While yielding a certain recognition to 
this gift of tongues St. Paul indicates that it was 
apt to breed confusion (1 Co 14®®*®®), and he places 
it under strict rule. He himself had also the 
gift of tongues, but he does not set great store 
by it (1 Co 14^®); and while he relates a marvel¬ 
lous ecstatic experience of his own (2 Co 12®*'*), he 
nowhere traces his doctrines to such a source. His 
allusion to this experience is too vague to admit 
of its character being precisely defined. See, 
further, the articles on PnorHET. 

W. Morgan. 

TRANSFIGURATION, THE _The word comes 

from tramfgnratusesty the Vulg. tr. oi fxerefjLoptfubOrj 
in the narratives of Matt, and Mark. Elsewhere 
this verb is rendered either refonnari (Ro 12®) or 
iranafotmari (2 Co 3*®). The event which it desig¬ 
nates is recorded thrice (Mt 17^'®, Mk 9®’®, Lk 928*»«) 
and alluded to once (2 P P«‘J«) in NT. The narra¬ 
tives of Matt, and Mark agree closely in wording. 
But Matt, alone records that when the disciples 
heard the voice they fell on their faces; and that 
Jesus came and touched them and said, ‘Arise, and 
be not afraid.* Mark alone has the words, ‘ so as no 
fuller on earth can whiten them.* Luke is more 
independent. Excepting as regards Peter*s ex¬ 
clamation and the voice from heaven, his wording 
is mainly his own; and even in Peter’s words he 
renders ‘Rabbi* by his favourite 'E7rt(7T(£ra, where 
Matt, has KOpie. Luke alone tells us that Jesus 
went up the mount to pray^ and that He was pray¬ 
ing when He was transfigured. In expressing the 
Transfiguration he avoids fi€T€fiop(pd)9T] (which might 
have suggested to Gentile readers the meta¬ 
morphoses of heathen deities), and substitutes the 
characteristic iyiv^ro (repop. And he alone tells 
us that Moses and Elijah were talking of Christ’s 
(^o5os at Jerusalem, and that the disciples were 
heavy with sleep. 

The main qiiestions respecting this unique inci¬ 
dent in the life of Christ are those as to the place, 
the nature, and the significance of it. 

(1) As to the ‘high mountain* (Matt., Mark), 
which when 2 Pet. was written had beconae ‘ the 
holy mountain,* there are two traditions, which can 
be traced to the 4th century, (o) That it was the 
Mt, of Olives, This is incredible. Both before and 
after the Transfiguration Christ is in Galilee. And 
the Mt. of Olives would not have been called lj\pviKbv. 
iP) That it was Mt. Tabor, This is near enough 
to Caesarea Philippi to be possible; and, although 
it is only about 1700 ft. above the sea, it appears 
to bo much higher, and commands a very extensive 
view. But it is not probable. Just a week (‘ six 
days,* Matt., Mark; ‘about eight days,* Luke) 
before this event Christ was at Caesarea Philippi. 
After it He went through Galilee to Capernaum (Mk 
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9®®* *®, Mt 17®®* ®^) on His way to Jerusalem. Would 
He have gone from Cuisarea Philippi past Caper¬ 
naum to Tabor, and then back to Capernaum ? A 
much more serious objection is that at this time there 
was a village or town on Tabor, which Josephus 
fortilied against Vespasian {BJ IV. i. 8, II. xx. 6 ; cf. 
Ant, XIV. vi. 3) ; so that the necessary solitude (/car* 
IMavj Matt., Mark) could hardly be found there. 
Yet Cyril of Jerusalem {Catech, xii. 16) regards it 
as certain; and through the great influence of 
Jerome this tradition became widely accepted. In 
the Greek Church the Feast of the Transtiguration 
(Aug, 6) is called rh OafSiJjpLov, But (7) tlie best 
modern writers prefer Herman (Keim, Lichten¬ 
stein, I’orter, Schafl*, Stanley, Hitter, llobinson, 
Trench, Tristram). It is over 9000 ft. high, and 
could easily be reached in much less than a week 
from Caesarea Philippi. 

(2) Clirist calls the event a ‘vision,* ilpa/xa (Mt 
17®), which does not mean that it was unreal. It 
was not one person’s optical delusion, but a vision 
granted to three persons at once. It was a Divine 
revelation, the manner of which is unknown to us. 
We can neither allirin nor deny that Moses and | 
Elijah, who liad both been taken from the earth in j 
n supernatural way, were there in the body, or only 
in the spirit, or not at all, except by representation. 
That the event is historical is sliown by the three 
harmonious accounts, by tlie intelligible connexion 
with Avliat precedes and follow.s, and by the ira- 
j/robability that an inventor would have invented 
the prohibition to speak of it. Matt, gives Christ’s 
j/roliibition; Luke states that the disciples kept 
silence; Mark records both the prohibition and their 
(jbedience. There is no suspicious similarity be¬ 
tween this event and the Transfiguration of Moses, 
although Strauss and Keim maintain that there is. 
And the silence of J ohn is no difliculty, for he would 
readily omit what had been so often told before. 
The allusion in 2 Pot. is evidence of wdiat was com¬ 
monly believed wdien that let ter was written. That 
a fact corresponding to all this evidence took place 
is the most reasonahle explanation of the evidence. 

(3) The meaning of the event is more within our 
comprehension than the manner of it. Whether it 
is correct to call it ‘the culminating point in 
Christ’s public ministry’ or ‘the ^^reat dividing 
line in the life ’ is not certain. That in consequence 
of it a ‘sense of urgency and of the immediateness 
of a great crisis weighs upon the Lord’ is more 
than we know. It was a foretaste of Christ’s glory 
both in earth and in heaven. As such it served to 
strengthen the disciples, who had been greatly 
disturbed by the prediction of Christ’s sullerings 
and death; and to this end they were allowed to 
listen to Moses and Elijah talking with Him about 
His death, and to hear the heavenly voice, which 
had proclaimed His Divine Sonship previous to 
His ministry, proclaim the same previous to His 
Passion. It showed them the supernatural char¬ 
acter of His kingdom. It helped them to see that 
the OT being fulfilled by Christ is done away in 
Christ. Moses and Elijah vanish, and ‘Jesus alone* 
(Matt., Mark, Luke) remains. To Christ Himself 
it may have hod significance also. Whether or not 
it conveyed to Him any larger knowledge of His 
Father’s will, this foretaste of His glory may have 
helped Him to bear the prospect of His approaching 
sunerings. He accej^ted the strengtliening of an 
angel in Gethsemane, and may have accepted 
some analogous strengthening on the mount. 

LiTi{iiATiTRB.--See Comm, and Lives of Christ; also the Diet, 
and Encyc. ftrticles on * Translltfuration' and ‘ Verklurung.’ See 
Also 'The Siifniacanco of tho Transfitfuration,’ hy W. J. Moulton, 
tn Bihl. ai\dSem, Studies (Yale Univ.), 1901, pp. 157-210. 

A. Plummer. 

TRAVAIL. —In modern editions of AV a distinc¬ 
tion has gradually arisen between ‘travail’ and 


‘travel,* the former being used when the meaning 
is to labour (or as suhst. for ‘labour,’ ‘trouble*), 
especially in childbirth, the latter when it is 
simply to journey. But in the editions of 1611 
there was no such distinction. Thus in 1611 Mt 
25^^ reads, ‘ For the kingdome of heaven is as a 
man travailing into a farre countrey *; but Is 21** 

‘ In the forest in Arabia shall yee lodge,^ O yee 
travelling companies of Dedanim.* So in Ec 4^ we 
find ‘Agaiiie I considered all travaile *; hut in 4® 

‘ Better is an handfull with quietnesse, tlien both 
the hands full with travell ana vexation of sjurit.* 
Nor have the editors or printers carried out their 
distinction completely. In La 3® ‘ He hath . . , 
compassed me with gall and travel,* the spelling of 
AV is retained in mod. editions (Cov. * travayle,* 
RV ‘ travail ’). In Nii 20^** the sense has evidently 
been missed, the wdder moaning of toil and trouble 
in the wildeniess being taken as if it w'ere merely 
the marching through it: AV 1611, ‘ Thou knowest 
all the travaile that hath befallen us * (mod. edd. 

* travel,* RV ‘ travail *). 

Tho Eng. word is siinply the Fr. travail^ toil, trouble, the 
origin of which is unknown. In Cotgrave’s P'rench Dictionary 
tramil is described as‘travell, toyle, tceno, labour, businese, 
paines-taking, trouble, molestation, cara' Travelling, which is 
now undertaken for pleasure, was so conspicuous a form of toil 
and trouble that it appropriated the name. The change of 
spelling was assisted ny the fact tiiat ‘ traveil' was another 
variety of spelling in early use. Thus in Ec ‘223 AV 1611, *P'or 
all his dayes are sorrowes, and his traveile, griefe.' The mean¬ 
ing was sometimes ‘ be weary,' as 18 4031 Wyc. ‘Who forsothe 
Iiopcn In the Lord, shul chaungo strengthe, take to federes as 
of an eglo ; rennen, and not travailen ; gon, and not faylen.’ 
For the spelling ‘ travel' for labour cf. Oosson, Schooleof Abuee^ 
41, *1 burnt one candle to seek another, and lost both my time 
and my travell when 1 had doone’; ana In the sense of labour 
in childbirth, Hall, Worku^ ii. 11, ‘If the house of David had 
not lost all mercy and good nature, a Daughter and [of] David 
could not so neeVc the time of her travell have bin destitute of 
lodging in the city of David.' J , HASTINGS. 

TREASON.—This W'ord occurs in KV only in 

1 K 16-*^ (of Zimri) and 2 1v lP* = 2 Cli 2.‘P® (the 

exclamation of Atlialiah). In tlicso instances it 
liad bettor have been rendered ‘ consi)iracy,’ the 
tr. of the same IJeb. term (i^Pr) or Is 8 *® 

(AV ‘confederacy’; for justification of the read- 
ing against Seeker, Low'tli, Lagarde, Slade, 
ct aL, who emend see Cheync, Inirod, to Is, 
40 ; LXX hits and in AV and RV of 

2 S 15^2, 2 K 17^ Jer ll», Fzk Cf. the use of 

the verb nc'p in 1 S 22«‘2 S 152^ 1 K 16®- 1 ®, 
2 K 9*^ 10 ® 122 « ( = 2 Ch 242M.) ( = 2 Cli 252^) 

1510.15.25. su 2r-»‘ « (=2 Ch 332^- 2®), 2 Ch 24-’\ Neh 4®, 
Am 7’®, in all of which both AV and RV render by 
‘conspire,’ ‘make conspiracy,’ or ‘be a conspirator.* 

J. A. Sklbie. 

TREASURE, TREASURER, TREASURY.—The 

w-ord ‘ treasure * is used in EV in two distinct 
senses, which are approximately represented in 
English by ‘ store * and ‘ storehouse * respectivelv. 
The same ambiguity of meaning (which might be 
avoided in English by uniformly employing ‘ trea¬ 
sure* for the one sense and ‘ treasury^ for the other, 
or by abolishing the latter term altogether and re¬ 
placing it by ‘ storehouse * or the like) attaches to 
some of the words which in the original of the OT 
are the source of these renderings. 

(1) ‘Treasure* in the sense of store usually 
stands for Heb. (generally plur. n'ny’iN); of 
gold, silver, costly utensils, etc., Jos 6^®-®^ (the 
vessels found in Jericho [AV and RV have here 
‘ treasury,’ which is not so suitable a tr. as ‘ trea¬ 
sure * or ‘ store ’]), Is 2’ 30® 45® (‘ treasures of dark¬ 
ness,* i,e, concealed, hoarded treasures), Hoa 13^®, 
Jer 15^® 17® 20® 48’ 49® 6F®, 1 K 14®®^, 2 K 24i®w-, 
perhaps also Is 39®* ®, although this should perhaps 
come under (2); wealth in general, Pr 15’® 21®* % 
1 Ch 29® (the contributions for the building of the 
temple [here both AV and RV have rightly ‘ trea¬ 
sure,* but, strangely enough, RV gives ‘ treasury * 
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in the similax passage, Ezr 2^=Neh 7’^], called in 
1 Ch 29'® iton, lit. * crowd,’ * abundance,’ AV and 
RV ‘ store,* cf. 2 Ch 31'®); of stores of food, drink, 
etc., 1 Ch 27^- ** (AV and RV ‘ increase ’), 2 Ch 11" 
(AV and RV ‘store’); fig. ‘treasures of wicked¬ 
ness ’ (Mic 6'®, Pr 10®), ‘ the fear of the Lord is his 
treasure ’ (Is 33®). 

‘Trenmire’ stands in OT also for !• lit. * strength ’: Pr 15<*, 
Ezk 222» (AV and RV in both ‘treasure')* The Ileb. term 
occurs also in Is 830(AV ‘strength/ ItV ‘abundance’), Jer‘2()0 
(AV ‘strength’, RV 'riches’), Pr 2724 (AV and RV ^riches’). 

2. j'lDp-'p * hidden (treasure),’ v' pn ' conceal ’: Gn 43 ** (of 
money hid in the sacks of Joseph’s brothers), Is 45* (treasures 
at present hidden are to become the spoil of Cyrus), Jer 410 
(Av ‘ treasures,* RV ‘ stores,’ of wheat, barley, oil, and honey 
hidden in a field), Job (some long for death as for hid 
treasures), Pr 24 (wisdom is to be sought for like hid treasures). 

3. The same is the meaning of in Dn 1148, where, 

indeed, it is possible that we ought to read I« 

from \/ |DO ‘to be of use,' ‘to benefit’ (see below for the 
examples of Its use). 6. (KSri) or I’n;; (Keth.\ In plur. 
Dn'on’filf, l8 10", lit. ‘the things prepared or provided for 
them,’ AV and RV ‘ their treasures.’ 6. The combination 
V*in blDp (RV ‘ the hidden treasures of the sand’), Dt 38", may 
allude to the wealth derived from the manufacture of glass (see 
Driver, ad loc.). 7. prop. ‘ precious ore,* Job 2224.25 (aV in 
first ‘gold,’ in second’‘defence,’ RV In both ‘treasure/ m. 
‘ore’). 8. For Mai 3i7 (‘a peculiar treasure’) see art. Jkwkl. 
9. D'^p^p, Ob fl (AV ‘ hidden things,’ RV ‘ hidden treasures’). 

‘ Treasure * in NT is always 0‘ij<j-avp6s except in 
Ac 8®^, where tlie word yA^^a from the Persian is 
used of the treasure of queen Candace. OyaavpAi 
occurs in Mt 2" (of the treasures carried hy the 
magi), 6"* ®' |1 Lk 12^* ^ (of the treasures of 

earth contrasted with those of heaven ; cf. the 
treasure in heaven spoken of in Mt 19®' I1 Mk 10®' 
and Lk 18®®), Mt IS*^^ (the kingdom of heaven i.s 
like treasure hid in a field ; cf. the above OT 
passages Jer 41®, Job 3®', Pr 2^), He H®® (‘ the trea¬ 
sures of Egypt’); fig. in 2 Co 4*' (‘we have this 
treasure in earthen vessels ’; see art. Potter, p. 
26'*), Col 2® (‘in Christ are all the treasures of 
wisdom hid’). 

(2) ‘Treasure’ or ‘treasury’ in the sense of 
storehouse, is almost always the tr. in OT of n'3 
ly’iN : Neh 10'^® (cf. 12" and Dn 1®), Mai 3'® (AV 
and RV ‘storehouse’); or, more frequently, with¬ 
out the n'3: 1 K 7®' 15"^^ 2 K 12" 14" 16® 18", 
Jer 38" 50®® (fig. of Jaliwell’s armoury) v.®^(?), Dt 
32®^ (the guilt of the heathen is sealed up in God’s 
treasury till the day of retribution come; see 
Driver, ad loc,), 1 Ch 9®® 26®®«><^* ®®- ®« 28"2 Ch 

5' 16®(?) 32®7 (cf. Ezk 28^), J1 1'^ (AV and RV 
‘garners’), Pr 8®', Neh 13'®*'®, Cf, the use of 
nbiif'p in 2 Ch 32®®. “lyiN is used fig. of God’s store¬ 
houses for rain, snow, hail, wind, sea, in Dt 28'®, 
Job 38®®Jer 10'® 51'®, Ps 33^ 135^ ; cf. the use of 
□biDy in Job 20®®. 

In tlie king’s ‘ treasure house ’ of Ezr 5'^ («m )3 n»5, 
cf. 6' and 7^) the archives of the kingdom were 
kept. In Eat 3® the treasury of tlie Persian 
king appears under the name TjJ»i5n ; cf. the 
likewise Persian name tj])? in 1 Ch 28". 

We read of ‘treasure (RV ‘store’) cities’ (“7.y 
nbs-fp) in Ex 1" [J], 1 K 9'® ( = 2 Ch 8®), 2 Ch 8^ 
17'®. For the custom of storing up provisions in 
particular cities cf. Gn 4148* w, and see an account 
of the granaries and ‘ store houses ’ of ancient 
Egypt in Maspero, Dawn of Civilization, 284. 

For the chambers or cells used for storage 

purposes in the temple see next article. 

In the NT * treasure ’ = ‘ treasury ’ is (a) 6rj(ravp6s : 
Mt 1‘2“ II Lk O’" (the good or evil treasury of the 
heart) 13®® (‘which bnngeth out of his treasury 
things new and old ’); (6) once, Mt 27®, it is 
Koppavas (from Heb. ; see Corban), ‘place of 
[sacred] gifts*; (c) yato^vXdKiov ; see next article ; 
(cf) in Lk 12®® (‘which have neither storehouse nor 
bam ’) the word for ‘ storehouse * is rafielop [in Dt 


28® and Pr 3'® for the Heb. D'ipOi|; AV in former 
‘storehouses,’ RV ‘barns,’ which is adopted by 
both versions in the latter]. 

Treasurer occurs as follows. 1 . Neh 12'® ‘I 
made treasurers (Hiph. of ixk) over the store¬ 
houses’ (n'nv'>Kn-^y, AV and RV ‘treasuries’). 
2. Ezr 1® ‘ Mithredath the treasurer *; 7®' ' I, 
Artaxerxes, make a decree to all the treasurers.’ 
The term (found also in Aram., New Heb., and 
Syr.) here used is plur. Kn;?|3, a loan-word 
from the Persian ganjvar, Pehlevi ganzavar, 3. 
Dn 3®*® Aram. (pl^r- emphat.). This may 

be a by-form of the above (so Prince), or a 
textual error for (AV and KV ‘ counsellers ’) 
found in vv.®^* ®’ 4®® 6^ (so Graetz, Sevan, et al.). 
But it seems more likely that it is a dittography 
from the following This conclusion (which 

is that of Lagarde, Nhldeke, et al. ; Driver and 
Marti leave the question open) is supi)orted by the 
circumstance that the LXX and Theod. have only 
seven officials in place of the eight of MT. 4. Is 
22'®, of Shebna. The Ilcb. term |?d (fully discussed 
under art. Shebna) would he better rendered 
‘servitor’ or ‘steward.’ 5. Ro 16'-®, where RV 
substitutes ‘ treasurer ’ for AV ‘ chamberlain ’ as 
tr. of olKov6fjLos (see Steward). J. A. Sklbie. 

TREASURY (OF TEMPLE).— The word 7ara0u- 
XdKtop, tr. ‘ treasury’ in the NT, is used in the LXX 
for the Heb. words “ meaning cells or apartments 
of the temple court, in which sacred ofierings and 
utensils were kept, and in which also the priests 
dwelt.f The word is used in the Books oi Mac¬ 
cabees of the sa(!red treasury in which not only 
public treasures were stored, but also public 
records,as well as property belonging to widows 
and orphans.§ In the inner court of Herod’s 
temple there were rooms which Josephus || repre¬ 
sents by ya^O(l>vXdKia, showing that the term had a 
wider sense than ‘treasury* would suggest. In 
the NT the word is used in three places, viz. Mk 
12«*«I1 Lk 21', Jn 8®®. 

Josephus has it in the singular,II apparently for 
the special room in the women’s court in which 
gold and silver bullion were preserved. In Jn 8®® 
tliis sense would stand, but not so in the parallel 
passages of Mark and Luke, where the word is ap¬ 
parently the equivalent of the Rabbinical n’nyW, 

‘ trumpets,’ so called because they had the shape 
of the ram’s-horn trumpet. There were thirteen 
such boxes, and they may be assumed to have been 
in the women’s court, or the widow could not have 
got at them with her mite. Six out of the thirteen 
were to receive free gifts, the remaining seven being 
for distinct purposes, figured probably on the boxes. 
They were most likely placoa on each side of the 
large gate which lea irom the women’s to the 
men’s court. See Temple (Herod’s), and cf. also 
art. Treasure. T. W. Davies. 

TREE (I'V. 'ez, SlpSpou, The Holy Land is 

not now a land of trees. Even the mountain tops 
are for the most part bare, and none of the 
primeval forests have been preserved. This very 
fact emphasizes the importance and value of trees, 
wherever they are planted or grow spontaneously. 
A large part of the trees tliat exist are cultivated 
for their fruits, as the palm, fig, apple, pear, 
apricot, peach, plum, banana, orange, lemon, 
citron, walnut, pistacliio; or their leaves, as the 
mulberry; or their wood, as the pine. Solitary 
trees or small groves are planted by tombs (1 S 31'®) 
or on high places. From ancient times men loved 

* and (Neh 3 " i244 137 p t Neh 187 ioi7ft. 

1 Mao 1448; cf. Grimm, ad loc. 

2 Mac 8"; cf. Grimm, ad loc .; 1 Mac 1448, 2 Mao 86. >s. 40 444 
518 . 

|j A/ 7. V. 2. VI. V. 2. ^ Ant xiz. vl. 1. 
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to rest under such trees (Gn 18 ** 1 S 22®). When 

the hail broke ‘ every tree * in E<^ypt (Ex 9^), it was 
a national disaster. A fruit tree near a besieged 
city was not to be cut down (Dt 20 ^“), but to be 
kept for the use of the besieged. Other trees might 
be cut (v.^). *A tree planted by watercourses* 
(Ps 1®) was an emblem of vigour (cf. the vision in 
Dn 4). The expression * tree of life * (Gn 
was afterwards applied figuratively (Pr 3“ 11 ®® 
13 ^® 15 '^). A tree is known by its fruit (Mt 12 ®*). 
Allusion is made to the great variety of trees which 
flourish in Palestine (Lv 19 ^, Ec 2 ^). Under ‘the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil * (Gn 2*^ 3®) 
our first parents fell. Under the trees of Geth- 
sernane our Saviour accepted His Father’s will (Mt 
26®®'^). The ‘ tree of life * in heaven has food and 
healing for the nations (Rev 22 ®* 

The trees of Palestine and Syria are tamarisk^ 
orange, lemon, citron, za)^t^(lm, Pride of India, 
jujube, maple, pistachio^ terebinth^ sumach, mo- 
ringa, mastich, enrob, redbud, acacia, almond, 
cherrv, plum, apple, pear, service tree, medlar, 
hawtnorn, olive, ash, cordia, castor-oil, elm, hack- 
berry, mulberry. Jig, aycomore, plane, walnut, 
alder, hornbeam, ironwood, hazel, oak, beech, 
willow, poplar, cypress, juniper, yew, pine, cedar, 
spruce, palm, Ijiose whicn are in italics are 
mentioned in EV sometimes wrongly (see artt. 
on individual trees). The chestnut (AV; KV 
plane tree) is not found in Palestine. 

G. E. Post. 

TRESPASS-OFFERING.— See Sacrifice. 
TRIAL.— See Judge and Sanhedrin. 

TRIBE.— 

l. Terma.^ln EV Hribo' is tr. in OT of Ileb. ntj/p ma^eh 
((pvx^, tribua), ahilhet, or 8hebhe{ (j^vXrt, tribua), Aram. 

ihfbhat (fvXH, tribua); in NT of Gr. is 

used Ac 267 for ‘ the set of twelve tribes.' In Is IQi* ahibhep is 
used of the ' tribes' (Cheyne ‘ castes,’ Duhm * nomos ’)of Egrypt, 
and in Mt 24^^^ <pvXvi of ‘tribes’ generally; otherwise all these 
words are used exclusively of the tribes of Israel, except that 
thSbhet is occasionally used of the subdivisions of these tribes, 
Jg 201^, IS 921 , according to MT ‘tribes of Renjamin’; but 
probably the sing, should he read, ‘tribe of B,’ [Moore, H. P. 
Smith] -.and Nu 418 mT, ‘cut not oflf the tribe of the families,* 
where, however, we should perhaps read ‘cut not oflf from the 
tribe,' etc. [the text is doubtful, see LXX, Vulg.]. The use of 
maUeh and shibhe^ for ‘ tribe ’ is figurative, the words meaning 
originally ‘rod,’ * staff,’ ‘sceptre,’ ‘branch,’ etc., in which 
senses they are used in OT. On/, lleb. Lex, explains under 
: * tribe, orig. company led by chief with staff.’ 

Ma^eh os ‘tribe* is found in P in the Hexateuch, In Chron.; 
and in 1 K 7*4 8*, where Benzinger regards the clauses in which 
matteh stands as late addition.^, in 8* the maf^A-clause is absent 
from LXXb. tihebhe{ is common in D, is found in JE, and very 
occasionally in P (possibly only in redactionol passages), ami 
occurs throughout the OT from JK to Chronicles. Glesebrecht 
{ZATW, 1881, p. 242) maintained that the name and thing 
expressed by shebhet died out before the Exile, and matteh was 
used for it after the Exile. 'I'his position is controverted by 
Driver, Joum, Philol. xi. 1882, p. 218 f. The decision depends 
partly on the view taken os to the text, etc., of individual 
passages; current views on these points seem to admit the 
opinion that(l) occurs in post-exlHc literature only in 

passages borrowed from pre-exihe works, or as a literary 
archaism, its use having been revived through a study of the 
earlier literature; and that (2) there is no certain InsUnce of 
the use of matteh for ‘ tribe* before the Exile.~The use of Aram, 
words corresponding to shebheC in the sense of ' tribe ’ may be 
due to the influence of the OT.—On the terras for the sub¬ 
divisions of the tribe, vl*. mishpdbd and btch 'dbh, see Family 
and below. 

ii. Origin, Nature, and History of the Tribe as a 
Social Organization ,—The articles on individual 
tribes show that there are two chief theories of 
their origin. First, the biblical statements as to 
the patriarchs are understood as personal history, 
and the tribe is regarded as having arisen chiefly 
by the natural increase of the descendants of a 
son or grandson of Jacob. The descendants of each 
son kept together as a social group, in which, 
however, foreign slaves, wives, etc., were some¬ 
times included. The second theory, now more 


generally held, regards much that is said of the 
patriarens and their children as tribal history told 
in a personal form ; cf. BENJAMIN, i. 272*»; JUDAii, 
ii. 7^^ According to this view the tribes did not 
all arise as subdivisions of Israel, hut Israel was 
formed, in a measure, by the aggregation of some 
of the earlier tribes. The process by which the 
complete set of tribes was formed began before the 
Conquest, and was continued afterwards. Israel 
as it invaded Palestine was a loose confederation 
of kindred tribes. These tribes had themselves 
been formed by the aggregation of smaller bodies 
or mishpdhtis, which were groups of families. We 
have few data as to the tribal system in the 
nomadic period ; but it would be similar to that of 
the nomadic Arabs. The unifying forces in the 
tribe, clan, etc., were the blood-lJond, and the tribal 
or family cult. The blood-bond was partly real, 
partly tneoretical; it could be established by 
mutual agreement and religious ceremonies. The 
chief duties of members of a tribe were to act 
together in war, and to protect one another by 
blood-revenge. The tribes and their subdivisions 
were fluid organizations liable to combination, sub¬ 
division, loss by secessions, and gain by accessions. 
Cf.iW.jR. Smith, Kinship, etc. 1-58, 171; i2>S38ff. 

In the Conquest, Israel fought by tribes and 
subdivisions of tribes; sometimes the tribes com¬ 
bined (Jg 1* 4. 5), sometimes they acted separately 
(Jg In settlement the natural tendency 

would be for each family, clan, and tribe to settle 
together in the same district (Jos 14^* * 18'®). 

It is, however, (^uite uncertain how far the 
tribes which we find in Canaan under the monarchy 
correspond to tribes wliich existed before the 
Conquest. Even where there was a real connexion, 
the name may have been changed. Thus, as the 
sons of concubines, Gad and Asher (Zilpah), Dan 
and Naphtali (Bilhah), are regarded as additions 
to Israel after the Conquest. The stories of the 
late birth of Benjamin and of the recognition of 
Ephraim and Manasseh (Gn 48®'®® JE) have been 
understood to mean that these throe tribes were 
formed by the subdivision of Joseph after the 
Conquest, These views are partly confirmed by 
the fact that some of these trioal names are 
apparently names of places in Palestine: Asher 
{Asern) appears as the name of a district or people 
in Galilee in inscriptions of Seti I. and Ramses il.; 
Benjamin is ‘ son of the right hand * or ‘ south,’ i.«. 
the southern district of Joseph; and Ephraim, 
from its form (cf. Mizraim, etc.), should be a place- 
name meaning ‘a fruitful land.’ The discovery 
of Joseph-el (?) and Jacob-el (see Jacob, ii. p. 526®> 
in a list of places in Palestine conquered by 
Thothmes ill., b.C. 1481-1449, has led to the sug¬ 
gestion that the tribe of Joseph assumed that 
name after its settlement in Canaan. On the 
other hand, the comparative lack of territo^, and 
the insignificance of Reuben, Simeon, and Levi in 
historic times, point to the antiquity of these tribal 
names (but cf. Levi). 

Possibly in early times the tribes of Israel were 
known as Rachel and Leah, and at some time, 
before or after the Conquest, these broke up into 
divisions, which eventually became the twelve 
tribes. 

After the Conquest the tribes became essentially 
territorial, though no doubt the theory of the 
blood-bond survived. Similarly the mishpdhd came 
to mean the town, or quarter of a town, or village, 
or district. Hence the tribal name denoted a 
district, and the tribe included not only the 
Israelite invaders, but also in time the natives 
whom they absorbed, or by whom they were 
absorbed. These tribal districts had no fixed or 
continuous political organization, and they varied 
in number or extent. The read politicM units 
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were the smaller communities, towns, and districts 
whose inhabitants were bound together by nei^^h- 
bourhood and common interests. War would unite 
a whole tribe or a number of tribes, and induce 
them to recounizo a single leader, like Gideon or 
Jephthah, and to accord him a certain authority 
after he had brought the war to a successful close. 
The term shopJict used for such leaders in Judges 
suggests that their authority was utilized to decide 
disputes too serious to be settled by local chiefs. 
The Song of Deborah implies that, apart from 
sucJi ‘judges,’ a tribe had no single head; at any 
rate it does not mention any one in that position, 
excei)t Deborah and Baralc, but speaks of the 
‘ governors ’ {7n6h6k(Vctm) of Machir, ‘ they that 
handle the marshal’s staff’’ {moshlikhirn bdshcbhe^ 
gopher) of Zebiilun, and the ‘ princes ’ {sdriin) of 
Issachar. Similarly in the times of the Judges 
and the Monarcliy we read of ‘elders’ of Gilead, 
Jg ID; of Israel, 1 S 4® etc. ; of Jabesh, 1 S ID; 
or Judah, 2S 19”; of the ‘princes’ [sdrirn) of 
Gilead, Jg 10^“. Normally, the highest authorities 
in the tribe were those * elders,’ probably the heads 
of the mishpu/ids (B. Luther). 1 Ch which 

assigns a ‘ruler’ {ndghtdh) or ‘captain* (^ar) to 
each tribe, is probably from a late post-exilic 
source (Gray, HPN pp. 185-188). Abimelech’s 
kingship (Jg 9) was quite exceptional, and was 
not tribal; he is spoken of as king of Shechem only. 

It is possible that the tribes brought with them 
into Palestine a tribal cult, and established tribal 
sanctuaries which would serve as rallying points. 
The sanctuary of Dan, at the Northern l)an (Jg 
17. 18), however, is hardly an example ; the priest, 
etc., were acouired in Palestine, and Dan itself 
may not have been one of the original tribes; still, 
in forming a tribal sanctuary, it may have been 
imitating them. Dt seem to refer to a 

sanctuary of Zebulun and Issachar. Even if a 
tribe had no ollicial sanctuary, the vario\is high 
places promoted union and intercourse in a district. 

After the estiiblishment of tlie Monarchy, os the 
power of the kings increased, the tribal names 
gradually became mere geographical expressions, 
and the districts they denoted ceased to be political 
divisions. Solomon (1 K 4^*^®) divided the land of 
Israel, with the exception of part of Judah, into 
twelve districts, wliich do not coincide with the 
tribal districts. In a measure, however, the tribal 
system prevailed : by the division into two king¬ 
doms and the disapT)earance or absorption of the 
weaker tribes, Judah became the Southern king¬ 
dom, Ephraim the Northern kingdom, and Gad 
stood for S.E. and Eastern Manasseh for N.E. 
Israel; although the political existence of the 
other divisions of the Northern kingdom is some¬ 
times recognized (Is 9^^). The oracles on the 
tribes, the Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49), and the 
Blessing of Moses (Dt 33), come to us in their 
resent form from the period of tlie Monarchy; 
ut they are constructed on the model of more 
ancient oracles, so that the fact that they contain 
sayings on nearly all the tribes (cf. below) does 
not show that the tribe continued a political unit 
throughout the Monarchy; on the other hand, the 
space devoted to Judah and Joseph in Gn 49, and 
to Joseph and Gad in Dt 33, supports the view 
taken above. The section on Levi (Dt 33**”) may 
have received its present form from one of the 
Deuteronoraic writers. The disappearance of the 
tribe as a political unit is further indicated by the 
silence of 2 K, ete., and especially by the fact that, 
with two exceptions, none of the numerous lists of 
Jewish families in Ezra and Neh, refer them to 
their tribes. The exceptions are Neh ID*®^ HW-sa 
(in their present form very late, Guthe, SBOT^ 
etc.), where, too, ‘Benjamin’ and ‘Judah’ may 
be mere names of districts. 


On the other hand, the Blessings of Jacob and of 
Moses, with Ezk 48 and such references as Ps 68*^ 
80®, show that a strong archaic religious interest 
was taken in the ancient tribes. One result of this 
interest was the set of tribal genealogies, Gn 46®*’”=: 
Nu 26®'®^ (late strata of F), 1 Ch 2-9, which partly 
expressed the recollections of ancient politics and 
geography, and partly served to connect existing 
families with the primitive tribes. Meyer {Entsteh- 
ung, ICO) deduces from the statement in Ezr 2®®'*^ 
that certain families could not prove Israelite 
descent, the conclusion that the rest traced their 
descent from J udah or Benjamin. The silence as to 
tribal descent, mentioned above, seems to show that 
this is an erroneous theory; and the habit of tracing 
descent to the ancient tribes and their primitive 
clans became general only long after the Exile ; 
families which derived their ancestry from distin¬ 
guished men, David, Saul, etc., could of course 
name their tribe. In otlier cases, a family would 
determine its tribe from its home before or even 
after the Exile, and from similar circumstances. 
Hence the description of various persons in the 
Apocrypha and NT as belonging to certain tribes 
(To l\ Jth S\ 2 Mac 3\ Lk 2^*, Uo ID) can be 
accepted only in this limited sense. 

iii. Order and Grouping .—The accompanying 
Table will show that the tribes are arranged in 
tw^enty ditTerent orders, only one of which, that of 
Nu 2. 7. and 10, recurs. The princijdes of arrange¬ 
ment are— 

(1) The relationship to Jacob, and his wives and 
concubines. Thus : Sons of— 

Leah : Reu., Sim., Levi, Jud., Iss., Zebulun. 

Zilpah: Gad, Asher. 

Rachel: Joseph, Benjamin, 

Bilhah: Dan, Naphtali. 

This principle, modilied in some cases by others, 
determines the order in Gn 29-35, in the Blessing 
of Jacob (Gn 49), and in the lists based on the 
Blessing (Gn 46, Ex 1, Nu 1 (two). 2. 7. 10. 13. 26, 
1 Ch 2^^ 27). 

As the grouping according to wives and concu¬ 
bines does not corre^ond to any known historical 
situation after the Conquest, it must be based on 
a tradition of the circumstances of Israel before, 
or shortly after, that event. 

(2) Geographical position. This position influ¬ 
ences most of the lists mentioned above, and 
governs in large measure those in Nu 34, Dt 33, 
Jos 13 ff., Jg 5, 1 Ch 2®-8 (partly), 12; Rev 7 
(partly). 

(3) In Dt 27 tradition and geography have some 
influence,—witness the position of Simeon and 
Issachar ; but the chief principle seems to be that 
the tribes regarded for various reasons as more 
important are chosen to bless, and the less im- 

E jrtant to curse. The cursing tribes belong to the 
. and N. districts, which were carried away cap¬ 
tive first. 

(4) The list in Ezk 48 is based on the geography 
of the monarchy modified by the transference of 
the Eastern tribes to the West of Jordan, and by 
the ideal necessity for placing the temple about 
the middle of the country. 

In the Table on the preceding page the sons of 
the various wives, etc., are printed tlius :— 

Sons of Leah, small caps., e.g. Reu. ; of Zilpah, 
ordinary type, e.g. Gad ; of Rachel, small caps, 
italic, e,g. JOS. ; Bilhah, italic, e.g, Dan, 
iv. Subdivisions of the Tribe, — The tribe was 
a confederation of mishpahds (cf. above), RV 
‘ families ’; and the mishpdhA was a group of 
households, hayith or hWi *abh (‘ father’s house’).* 
A common worship of the mishpdhd is implied in 
1 S 20®. The names of some of the mishpdhds 

* Also used ol a tribe (Nu or ohlel division of a tribe 
(Nu S» (?)). 
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(Hebronites, Nu 3*^; Hezronites, Nu 26* ; Sheche- 
mites, Nu 26^^) show that in many cases the mish- 
came to mean the inhabitants of a town or 
district. Jg 9S however, implies that in the time 
of Abimelech ben Gideon there were more than 
one mishpaM in Shechem. According to the 
oldest form of the Gideon narrative (J, Jg 6^ 
see analysis in PB), Gideon’s force consisted of 
the fighting men of the mishpahd Abiezer, who 
amounted in number to three hundred. In Ex 
12** * the bayith or hith ^abh is spoken of as normally 
capable of consuming a paschal lamb at one meal. 

Cf. Family, Government, Israel, Jacob, and 
articles on the separate tribes, etc. 

LiTHRATtnis.—See on Family ; also B. Luther, * Die iiraol* 
itiechen Stiimme,* ZATW^ 1901, Heft 1, pp. 1-76; Comill, Hist, 
of the People of Israel^ pp. 86-62; Steuemagel, Die Bin- 
VHinderung der isr. Stdrmne in Ranaan^ 1901; Ed. Konig, 
Neueste Prinzipien der alttest, Kritik gepriift^ 1902, p. 85 ft. 

W TT Tlwwij'T’'r 

TRIBUTE (IN OT). — 1. oo. ‘ The rendering 
‘tribute* for this word is very misleading. Its 
meaning is collective labourers^ labour- 

gang. One of the moat notable of such companies 
was the body of task - workers for the public 
service, consisting of 30,000 men, which Solomon 
(see above, p. 665°) raised by levy upon the people 
(1 K 9^®* 21; contrast the statement in 2 Ch 
8®**, according to which this levy was imposed only 
upon the remnant of the aboriginal inhabitants of 
Canaan). Something of the same kind appears to 
have been introduced already by David (2 S 20*‘ 

* Adorani was over the labour-gang,’ cf. 1 K 4® 6'* 
121®=2 101®). Another familiar instance is the 
slave-gangs of Israelites in Egypt, with their over¬ 
seers Ex 111). Conquered populations were 
frequently subjected to forced lauour; Dt 20ii, 
Jos 161® Jg 128. so. 38. M Is 318^ La 11. ‘ Issachar 
became a slaving labour-band’ Gn 49i® 

[J]). In Pr 12^^ it is said that ‘ slothfulness [a 
slothful man] shall be put under taskwork.’ In 
late Hebrew the word dq (by use of the concrete 
for the abstract) came to mean forced service, serf¬ 
dom, In Est 101 it; possibly means tribute in sense 
of forced payment. 

2. In Dt Ifii® EV ‘ with a tribute of a freewill 
offering ’ would be clearer if ItVm were adopted : 
‘after the measure of the,’ etc. The Heb. [here 
only] is npp, common in Aram. = ‘ sufficiency,’ and 
as adv. acc. =pro ratione. The meaning is tliat the 
offerer is to give according to the full measure in 
which Jahweli has blessed him in the year’s harvest 
(see Driver, ad loc., and Oxf, Ueb, Lex, s.v,), 

3. (loan-word from Assyr. mandattu, * tri¬ 

bute’), Ezr 41*, Neh 6\ 4 , ’i?? (prob. the Assyr. 
biltu, ‘impost*; see Schrader, (JOT ii. 65f.). 3. 
059, prop, ‘computation,’ used only of the duty 
for Jahwoh levied on the spoil, Nu 31*®* ®®* ®®*^®*" 

[all P]. 6. lit. ‘ burden,’ 2 Ch I711 (cf. 2 Ch 
24*7, Hos 81®). 7. ‘ fine,’ ‘ indemnity,’ 2 K 23®» 

(of the sum exacted by Pharaoh-necho after he had 
deposed Jehoahaz), ci. Pr I91® (AV ‘punishment,’ 
RV ‘ penalty'). J. A. Selbie. 

TRIBUTE (IN NT).— Krjv(roSy Lat. census {Mi 22^’^, 
Mk 121*), |Lk 20f* 23®, Ro 13®*’), in Mt 17*® 
WX17 fi Krjvaos (‘ toll or tribute ’), an annual tax levied 
on persons, houses, or lands. In all the passages 
quoted the reference is to the imperial taxes, to 
taxes paid to a prince or civil governor on behalf 
of the Roman treasury. Both Krjyaos and <p6pos 
are, properly, direct taxes. The <p6ooi, strictly 
speaking, were taxes paid by agriculturists, the 
payment being generally maae in kind, and were 
contrasted with the rtXrf or customs collected by 
the publicans. The word K^vaos, again, was origin¬ 
ally used of the property register upon which 
taxation was calculated, and thence came to mean 


the capitation or poll tax (cf. D in Mk 12^* twiKe- 
(pdXaior), In Mt 17** the word tr. ‘tribute’ in AV 
and ‘ half-shekel ’ in RV is the didrachmon. This 
sum every adult male Israelite had to pay to cover 
the cost of the public sacrifices at the temple. 
The ‘stater’ of v.*7 was a tetradrachmon, e«iual 
to a whole shekel, and therefore payment for two. 
After the destruction of Jerusalem, Vespasian 
caused the Jews to pay this didrachmon tax for 
the support of the temple of Jupiter Capitolinus 
in Rome. Nerva, thou^i not abolishing the tax, 
made it less oflensive to the Jews by dissociating 
it from this heathenish u.se. See Money. 

Litkiiatitrh.— Schilrer, HJP (1890), i. ii. 110, 254 ; Marquart, 
ROmieche Siaatsverwaltung, ll. 1^ ff. Also, j^enerally, R. Cognat, 
Etude Uistorique eur let Impdtt Indireots, ParlH, 1882; and 
Otto Ilirachfeld, Untermchungen auf dein Gebiete der R&m. 
VerwaltungtgeBchichte, L (down to Diocletian), Berlin, 1877. 

J. Macpiierson. 

TRIBUTE MONEY, r& vb/JLia/ma TOO K-tivaov (Mt 
22^®), the coin used in payment of the imperial 
taxes. The phrase literally means ‘ the lawful 
money of the tax.* The tribute had to be paid in 
the current coin of the realm. See Money. 

TRIPOLIS [rj Tp^TToXts).—A city of Syria, at which 
Demetrius Soter landed with an army when he 
wrested the kingdom from his cousin Antiochus v. 
(2 Mac 14^; Ant, xii. x. 1). It was to Tripolis that 
Antiochus Cyzicenus retired after being defeated 
by Hyreanus (Ant, xiii. x. 2). 

Tripolis was a maritime town of Phoenicia, and 
a member of the Phoenician league. Its Phoeni¬ 
cian name, and the date of its foundation, are 
unknown; but it must have been founded some 
time after Aradus. Each of the principal Phoeni¬ 
cian cities. Tyre, Aradus, had its 

separate quarter at Tripolis, and hence the name— 

‘ the three cities.’ Little is known of its early 
history, but, from its position near the western end 
of the ‘ entrance of Hamath,’ it must have been a 
place of commercial importance. It was adorned 
with stately buildings by the Seleucids and the 
Romans, and a gymnasium was built there by 
Herod the Groat (Jos. BJ l. xxi. 11). When 
Tripolis was besieged by the Arabs, most of the 
inhabitants escapeu by sea, and after its capture 
it was colonized with Persians and Jews. Even in 
A.D. 1047, NAsir-i-Khusrau Avrites that all the 
Moslems belonged to the Shi'ah sect. Tripolis 
was taken by the Crusaders (A.D. 1109), when a 
valuable library w^as burned. Under the Franks 
there was a large silk industry, which was destroyed 
when the place was captured by the Egyptians 
(A.D. 1289). At this time Tripolis occupied its 
original position on the seashore; but the constant 
attacks of the Franks created such a feeling of 
insecurity that in 1366 a new town, the present 
Tardbulus, was founded about 2 miles inland, on 
higher ^ound on the banks of the Nahr Kadisha, 
The ola town had the sea on three sides, and 
on the fourth it was protected by a wide, deep 
ditch. Hardly a trace of its great buildings 
remains: war and a succession or severe earth¬ 
quakes have destroyed everything. The site is 
now occupied hy el-Mina, the seaport of TardbulHs, 
which has a large and increasinj^ trade. The plain 
between old and new Tripolis is still remarKable 
for the exuberant fertility which attracted the 
attention of all inediseval pilgrims and travellers, 

C. W. Wilson. 

TROAS (Tpvdf, or more correctly ^AXe^duSpeia 
Tp(pds) was a city on the Aegean coast of Asia 
Minor, opposite tne small island of Tenedos. The 
district in which it was situated was sometimes 
called as a whole Troas, and is in modem times 
generally called the Troad; it was the north¬ 
western part of the land of Mysia. A city was 
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founded on the site by Antigonus, and called 
Antigonia Troaa: the people of Skepsis, Cebren, 
Hamaxitus, and other towns were settled there. 
In 300 Lysimachus rcfounded and renamed the city 
Alexandria Troas. It was for a time under the 
dominion of the Seleucid kings of Syria; and there 
are coins of Antiochus il. Theoa (B.C. 261-246) 
struck at Troas. As Seleucid power waned, it 
gained its freedom and began to strike its own 
coinage. Many tetradrachms AAESANAPEON with 
the head and name of Apollo Smintheus were 
coined there from about B.C. 164 to 66; they are 
all dated from an era whose first year was probably 
about B.C. 300, wlien Alexandria was founded.* 
The Pergamenian rule, under which it must have 
passed, was not, like the Seleucid, destructive to 
freedom ; and the same was true of the Roman 
dominion, under which the city passed in B.C. 133. 

The Romans cherished a peculiarly warm feeling towards 
Troas, on account of their Trojan origin, a legend in which 
they had come to believe thoroughly; their favour for Ilium on 
the same ground Is well known. Alexandria was made a Roman 
Golonia by Augustus, under the name Golonia Augusta Alex¬ 
andria Troas (to which under Oaracalla the titles Aurelia Anto- 
niniana were added). It possessed the jus Italicum^ i.e. the 
Italian privileges in the tenure and ownership of land, along 
with immunity from poll-tax and land-tax (tnvmunitas), and 
freedom from the command of the governor of the province 
ilibertas). It had the ordinary colonial constitution, chief 
magistrates called duoviri, and a senate of decuriones ; and it 
was divided Into 10 vici. Its citizens belonged to the Roman 
tribe Aniensis (not Sergia, as commonly stated), see Kubitschek, 
Imp, limn, tribut. descript, p. 247. It became one of the 
greatest and largest cities of the north-west of Asia. In the 
coasting voyage system of ancient navigation, it was the har¬ 
bour to and from which the conununication between Asia and 
Macedonia was directed ^cf. Ac 20^^, 2 Go 2^^). Owing to the 

S 'reatness of Troas ana its legendary connexion with the 
oundation of Rome, the idea was actually entertained by Julius 
Gassar of transferring thither the centre of government from 
Rome (Suet. Jul. 79); and some similar scheme was still not 
wholly forgotten when Horace protested against it in Od. iii. S. 
Hadrian probably visited Troas,! and It was perhaps his interest 
in it that led the wealthy and politic Herodes Atticust to build 
there an a^iueduct (the ruins of which were imposing in very 
recent times) and baths. 

Finally, that dream of the early empire may have had some 
influence on Constantine, who (as Gibbon says), ' before he gave 
a just preference to the situation of Byzantium, had conceived 
the design of erecting the seat of empire on this celebrated 
spot, from which the Romans derived their fabulous origin.* In 
view of these fanciful but really cherished schemes, it is in¬ 
teresting to observe that the modern name is Eski-Stamboul, 
*01d Starnbul,’ while Constantinople is Stamboul simply. 

The great sanctuary of the Alexandrian State was the temple 
of Apollo Smintheus, near the coast, about twelve miles.south 
of the city ; it was oridnally In the territory of Hamaxitus, and 
Alexandria inherited the temple along with the people of that 
town. The symbol of this god was the mouse (or rat), which 
often appears on the coins of Troas. 

The route followed by St. Paul, with Silas and 
Timothy, from the Bithynian frontier near Dory- 
laion or Kotiaion, brought the party to the coast 
at Troas (Ac 16®*®). There can be little doubt that 
this road led down the Kliyndacus valley past the 
hot springs Arteinaia, sacred to Artemis, on the 
river Aisopos.§ In the Acta Philetceri (Acta Sanc¬ 
torum, 19 May, p. 312 ff.) the tradition (which is 
clearly older than the Acta) is recorded that the 
church at a village Poket/os, between the llhyn- 
dacus and Cyzicus, was dedicated by Paul and Silas 
when they visited I'roas. This tradition probably 
relates t-o this journey (though it might seem not 
impossible that it relates to the visit of Wul [Silas 

^ Another suggestion Is that the Seleucid State era, beginning 
B.o. 812, was used at Troas ; but all the dated coins were struck 
after Troas hati been included in the Pergamenian realm, and the 
use of the Seleucid era tiien. though jmssible,seems improbable. 

t The inscription, C/L lii. 4(ki, quoted in proof by Durr 
Iteisen des K. Hadrians, p. 66), affords no evidence. But 
ladrian certainly visited Ilium and probably Lesbos (per 
A Siam et xnsxUas, Spart.); and Troas lay oetween them. 

t l*rol)abIy a.d. 132-136, when he was legatus to improve the 
condition of the free cities of Asia (Philostr. Vit. Soph. i. xxv. 
13). 

5 Ramsay, St. Paul the Trav. p. 197. A different theory of 
route was stated by Mr. Munro in the Geographical Journal, 
Feb. IH97, p. lG9f., but afterwards abandoned by him (Jourmu 
of Hell. Studies, 1901, p. 286). 


is not mentioned] to Troas in 2 Co 2^*), and em¬ 
bodies a belief that Paul preached in Mysia on this 
journey, conformably to which belief the Western 
reading in Ac 16* has di€\06ifTet Mvalay, where 
KAB, etc., have irap€\$6yTei, ‘neglecting,* i.e, pass¬ 
ing through without preaching in Mysia (on account 
of the prohibition to evangelize the province Asia, 
of which Mysia was part, Ac 16*). Here the 
Western reading and the local tradition seem to 
form a later and secondary interpretation, which 
tended to obscure and expel the true Lukan read¬ 
ing. The ‘ open door * at Troas (2 Co 2^®) implies 
either that ^eat facility for mission work was 
found in the city, or that the city was the entrance 
of a good avenue to reach the country around and 
behind (compare the similar door at Philadel¬ 
phia). 

Litbratdrb.— On Troas see the travels of Chandler, Fellows, 
etc., also an article in Mittheilungen d. d. Jnstituts zu Athen, 
lx. 86; Ghoiseul GouflSer, Voyage Pittoresgue, li, 484 ; le Bas- 
Waddington, lii. 1036-108^ 1730-1740; Wroth In Cataloaua 
British mttseum. Coins of Troad, Aeolis, etc. ; CIG 8677-8504; 
CIL 111. 884-392. W. M. RAMSAY. 

TROGYLLIUM (TpwytJXXiov).—According to the 
AV of Ac 20^®, which follows cod. D, the ship in 
which St. Paul sailed, when on his way to Caesarea 
and Jerusalem at the close of his third mis.sionary 
journey, * tarried at Trogyllium * after touching at 
Samos, and before sailing on the following day to 
Miletus. The principal MSS (X, A, B, C) omit 
the words ‘tamed at Trogyllium.* The addition 
in D was possibly founded on a tradition that 
survived in the churches of Asia, and gives a detail 
which in itself is highly probable (cf. Ramsay, St. 
Paul tlie Trav. p. 294). 

The promontory of Trogyllium projects from the 
mainland of Asia Minor, and overlaps the eastern 
extremity of Samos so as to form a strait less 
than a mile wide between the two promontories. 
Through this strait St. Paul sailed, and it is 
natur^ to suppose that the ship may have anchored 
for the night under the lee of Trogyllium, either 
because the wind had dropped, or because there 
was no moon. A little to the E. of the end of 
the promontory, not more than a mile from Samos, 
there is an anchorage still called ‘ St. Paul’s Port ’ 
(Conybeare and Howson, Life andEpp, St. Paul, 
XX. n.). Ramsay has pointed out (Cn. in Pom. 
Empire, 155 n.) that the voyage of St. Willibald 
is an apt illustration of that of St. Paul, and that 
his ‘ Strobolis on a high mountain * is Trogyllium. 

C. W. Wilson. 

TROPHIMUS (T/)60tA«>O*~One of St. Paul’s com¬ 
panions (Ac 20^), called with Tychicua ^kcaavol. 
These two disciples, with others, travelled with 
the apostle from Macedonia to Asia, and preceded 
St. Paul to Troas in his third missionary journey. 
From thonce Trophimus must have accompanied 
St. Paul to Jerusalem. He was an Ephesian 
(Ac 21^), and the riot raised against St. Paul in 
Jerusalem was made chiefly on the ground that he 
had introduced Trophimus, a Gentile, into the 
temple. The only other passage in the NT where 
his name occurs is 2 Ti 4^, where St. Paul says, 
‘ Trophimus I left at Miletus sick.* It is to be 
noted that St. Paul had also sent Tychicus to 
Ephesus (2 Ti 4^*). This must have happened after 
St. Paul’s first imprisonment. Trophimus has been 
identified with one of the companions of Titus who 
with Titus carried the 2nd Epistle to the Corin¬ 
thians from Ephesus to Corintn (2 Co 8^®*^). The 
Greek Menology celebrates Trophimus on April 14 
with Aristarchus and Pudens, and asserts that 
they were of the Seventy, and suffered martyrdom 
at Rome under Nero. 

(For the identification of Trophimus with the 
disciple in 2 Co 8^* see Stanley on iS Cor. 2nd ed. 
p. 492). H. A. Redpath. 
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TROW.— The Eng. verb to ‘ trow * is the same in 
origin as ‘true* and ‘trust.* Its earliest meaning 
is to believe or trust, as Archbp. Hamilton’s Cate¬ 
chism., XXV, ‘ He that trowis and ferrnely l^leiliis 
in the sone of God, hais evirlastand lyfe, in this 
warld in hoip, and in the warld to cum in deid*; 
also p. XXX, ‘ Thai suld trow the artikillis of thair 
Crede *; and Mandeville, Travels, 13, ‘ Jesu Christus 
nascetur de Virgine Maria, et ego credo in eum, 
that is to say, Jesu Christ shall be bom of the 
Virgin Mary, and I trow in him.* But through 
degeneration the word came to signify no more 
than think or suppose, as Lk 8 “ Rhem. ‘Who is 
this (trow ye) tliat he commaundeth both the 
windes and the sea, and they obey him ? *; Ac 8 ^ 
Rhem. ‘ Trowest thou that thou understandest the 
things which thou readest ? * This is the meaning 
in Lk 17®, the only occurrence of the word in AV, 
‘ Doth he thank that servant because ho did the 
things that were commanded him? I trow not* 
(oi) boKC ); edd. and RV omit). J. Hastings. 

TRUMPET (including Feast of Trumpets and 
New Year).—Among the wind instruments of the 
Hebrews (see Music, § 2 , c and /) were two, shd- 
•f)hdr and hdzozt^rah, which are variously rendered 
in A V by ‘ trumpet,* ‘trump,* and ‘cornet.* The 
more ancient of these, especially used for secular 
purposes, except in P, was the horn or shdphdr 
(LXX Keparlurj or sdXjriy^), Tlie latter word is used 
by Philo, who describes the feast of the Ist of 
Tishri as the feast of the a-dXTriyye^ (Wendland, 
Neucntdcckte Fragmente PhiWs, p. 11 ; Schiirer, 
GJV^ ii. p. 450). 

The lleb. name is jprobably derived from a 
root meaning to be bright, in reference to the clear, 
sharp, piercing tone of the instrument. That it 
was made of horn is attested not only by the tradi¬ 
tion of the synagogue, but also by the interchange 
between " 19 ^ and (‘horn*); see Jos 6 ^’*. As, 
moreover, the word (‘ram,’ whence ‘Jubilee,* 
see Sabbatical Yeau) is often associated with 
shophdr, the original instrument was probably 
made of a ram’s horn (cf. Nowack, Heb, Arch, 1 . 
277). Some authorities suggest that possibly in 
later times an instrument of similar shape was 
made of metal (Benzinger, Heb, Arch, 277 ; Kirk¬ 
patrick on Ps 98® etc,). The modem synagogue, 
which still uses the shophdr in the months 01 Elul 
and Tishri, preferentially employs the ram’s horn, 
but the Mishna {Eosh Hashana iii. 2 ) permits the 
use of the horn of any (clean) animal except the 
cow. Driver (Joel ana Amos, p. 144) defines the 
biblical shophdr, however, as ‘ the curved horn of 
a cow or ram.* The Mishna (ib. § 3) specially men¬ 
tions the straight hom of the ibex as used in the 
temple. The common crook form is pictured in 
vol. ii. p. 462, but Asiatic Jews prefer spiral forms 
similar to the trumpets of the Hinau priests. 
Among the exhibits at the Anglo-Jewish Exhibi¬ 
tion (1887, Catalogue, p. 97, beautifully illustrated 
by Frank Haes, Edition de Luxe) was one from 
Aden, made from the splendid horn of the koodoo 
(cf. F. L. Cohen, Jewish Chronicle, Sept. 1, 1899, 
p. 25). Thus the shophdr, though preferentially 
made in Western lands of the ram’s norn, may be 
constructed of the horn of any sheep, goat, or ante¬ 
lope, growing separately from its core, and it 
‘ varies in shape from absolute straightness through 
a gradual curve to the spiral.* The crook is pre¬ 
ferred, not, as modern Jewish homilists hold, for 
symbolical reasons, but ‘ because of the same 
acoustic effects conseouent on such a curve, as 
decided the form of the ancient Roman cavalry 
trumpet, or the modem saxophone. The trumpet 
of the Roman cavalry was, indeed, only a large 
shophdr t elegantly fashioned in bronze^ (Cohen, 
ib,). 


The ancient preferential use of the rarii’s horn was streng¬ 
thened by the association of the Day of the Trumpet (let of 
Tishri) in later Jewish ritual with the narrative of the offering 
of Isaac (Gn 2213. The whole chapter is road in the synagogues 
on the 2nd of Tishri, and references to the incident abound in 
the ritual of the festival). The horns now used are sometimes 
carved, and adorned with golden crowns and Hebrew inscrip¬ 
tions, but no metallic attachment is permitted at the mouth¬ 
piece (Skulchan Aruch, Orach Chayim, i 586 ff. For an ex¬ 
cellent account of the construction of the ehophdr, with 
illustrations, see O. Adler, Proceedings 0 / the U.S, Museum, 
xvi. 287-801; Reporte, 1892, 487-460; 1809, p. 648), 

As in the modern synagogue, so in the Bible, the 
shophdr is associated (together with certain special 
offerings, Nu 29^*®) with the feast held on the new 
moon (see New Moon) of the seventh month. 
This feast is an addition to tlie Calendar of the 
Feasts in P (Lv 23^’®®, Nu 29^ ®). ‘ In the seventh 

month, on the first day of the month, shall be a 
solemn rest unto you (nyi-ujj |'npi), a memorial of 
blowing of trumpets * (Lv 23-^). ‘ It is qS\ a 

day of blowing of trumpets unto you.* Thus the 
precise instrument is not named in the Hebrew 
(LXX has aaXwlyyiijp in Lev., whence the plural 
‘ trumpets * in AV. The synagogue uses only one 
instrument. In Num. the LXX has 8im[)ly hfdpa 
arffiaslai —‘ a day of signalling *), but the shophdr 
is obviously intended, for the term tMah, though 
also used of the hdzo^Erah (Nu 10®) and the cymbal 
(Pa 150®), is connected with the shophdr in several 
passages (see esp. Lv 25®, a passage on which the 
Mishna rightly relics). The exact musical notes 
intended are unknown ; indeed the rude horn has 
no precise note, and various examples not only 
differ in this respect from one anotlier, but from 
one and the same shophdr very different effects are 
prodiiceable. Greater attention was probably paid 
to rhythm and length than to the actual musical 
sounds, and this is still the case. ‘ Any sound is 
satisfactory,* runs the Rabbinical prescript, but 
tradition confesses itself unable to bo more pre¬ 
cise. In the Bible various terms are used : vp? 
(whence the term ySpi? Ezk 7*^ for ‘ trumpet,* and 
the New Heb. Weiah for a note on the same instru¬ 
ment) to smite, hence to produce a sharp, cle'ir 
note ; ^^9 to draw out or prolong (whence perhaps 
the tcjfiah gMolah, or great UJdah of the modern 
synagogue; cf., however, Is27*^); and ynn (whence 
tlie biblical Urdah) to produce a trembling, vibra¬ 
tory note, or a series of quick blasts. 

The Rabbinical ritual, unable to identify the biblical notcfl, 
prescribed three sounds : the simple leifAah, thetMlah produced 
by vibrating the lips and not the shophdr, and the shebdrim or 
three short broken notes. The ba a{ tot^eah, who blows the 
shonhar, utters the benediction, ‘ Blessed art thou O I^ord our 
Ood, King of the Universe, who hast sanctified us by thy com¬ 
mandments and commanded us to hear the sound of the 
shuphdr.' The number of distinct notes varies in different 
rites (from 80 to 100). A whole section of the mdsaph or 
axlditional service of the Day of the Trumpet is known as 
the shophdrdth ^Mislma, Jiosh Uashana, iv. 6); it consists of a 
collection of scriptural passages in which the shophdr is men¬ 
tioned (see Singer, Authorized Daily Prayer-Book, p. 252 ; and 
on the New Year Liturgy, Friedmann in JQR i. 02). These 
passages refer chiefly to the giving of the I>aw at Sinai and to 
the future redemption, and the association of the shophdr with 
the latter event often occurs in the NT (‘Last trump,’ 1 Co 16 ^; 
cf. ITh 4 I 6 , Mt 2431, 2E8 623, and Is 2713 zco 911 ). Thus the 
shophdr plays its part not only in the biblical feast, but also In 
the general scheme of the later New Year celebrations. 

The festival has, from early Rabbinical times, been known as 
W'7 (New Year ; see Timk), I'njin Dh' (‘ Day of Memorial’; 
cf. Lv 2324), and [nn DV (‘ Day of Judgment ’). The festival has 
been spiritualized into a solemn day of self-introspection, arvi 
the shophdr Is regarded as a sigtial, calling to inner and outward 
repentance. 

In anticipation of the feast itself, the shophdr is with this 
object sounded in many synagogues throughout the previous 
month Elul, morning and evening, with the exception of the 
Sabbaths. (If the Ist of Tishri happen to fall on a Saturday, 
the shophdr is not 80 urnled, except in certain Reformed Jewish 
congregations. In the temple the shophdr was of course 
sounded on the Sabbath). So, too, after the festival, the 
shbjdidr is sounded (among the Sephardic Jews) on the 7th 
day of Tabernacles (HosheCana Jlabha) during the seven circuits 
of the palms. This last act completes the penitentiary cycle, 
which includes the Day of Atonement. The whole period ii 
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the most solemn in the modern Jewish Calendar, and it is 
noteworthy that Rabbinical Judaism has in this c^e, as in 
several others, developed the biblical prescriptions in a purely 
spiritual direction. One of the finest sections in Maimonidcs* 
Code {Miahneh Torah) is the section on Penitence 
* return ’), in which the ideas of a sense of sin, regret, and 
praotical amendment are, on the basis of Rabbinical concep¬ 
tions, combined into a remarkable and beautiful whole. It 
should be added that the n*i'py or binding of Isaac on the 
altar plays in the liturgy of the synagogue for the New Year 
a r61e in some, though not in the most characteristic, aspects 
not unlike that of the Crucifixion In the theology and liturgy 
of the Christian Church. 

The other uses of the shophdr are not easily dis¬ 
criminated from those of the h(t:^0:s;Srah, and the 
two instruments must bo considered in conjunc¬ 
tion. The hd^o^^rah differed from the shophdr 
in shape (see voL iii. n. 462 f.), being nearly a 
yard long, a straight slender tube with a slight 
expansion at the mouth and a bell-shaped end 
(Jos. Ant. III. xii. 6 ; so Arch of Titus and Coins). 
It also differed in material, as it was made of 
metal (‘beaten silver,’ Nu 10^). The hdzo^^rah 
was the sacred clarion, and was closely connected 
(mostly in P and Chron.) with the later temple 
service as described in Chronicles. It was a more 
musical instrument tJian the shophdr^ and was used 
almost exclusively by the priests. As a secular 
instrument, the ML^o^&rah is mentioned in IIos 6®, 
together with the shophdr^ as used to signal the 
approach of an invading army. ‘ Previously to 
the Exile,* says Cheyne {ad loc.), ‘the cornet 
{shophdr) and the trumpet {h^zoziirah) were prob¬ 
ably diflerent names for the same instrument, as 
the Law (Nu 31®) prescribes the use of the 

silver trumpet in cases when, according to tlie 
prophetic and historical books, the cornet or 
shdphdr was used. In writings of post-captivity 
origin (Ps 98®, 1 Ch 15^, 2 Ch 15'^) they appear to 
represent different instruments, or rather slightly 
different varieties of the same instrument.* Per¬ 
haps in 2 K 11'® the hdzozhnih is a secular instni- 
ment (so Oxford Hebrew Lex. p, 348). Mostly it 
was the shopfidr that was used in war as a signal 
either for assembly (Jg 3^, 2 S 20'), attack, or 
retreat (2 S 2**). We cannot tell whetlier it was 
the shophdr or hd^oz^rah that is referred to often 
in the Hooks of tlie Maccabees {e.g. 1 Mao 3®® 
(rd\7ri7^, 4®® ‘ trumpeted with trumpets of signals,’ 
6®' etc.). The watchman blew the shophdr to 
raise an alarm or to indicate impending danger 
(Am 3®, Jor 6', Ezk 33®), and Moore (on Jg 0®®) 
renders shophdr by ‘war-horn.’ In the narrative 
of Gideon (Jg 7'®) there seems a large supjily of horns 
in the camp, but in v,® it is expressly saia that tlio 
troops that were sent liome left their horns with 
Gideon, thus enabling him to furnish each of his 
300 men with a shophdr (see Moore, Judges^ p. 
20311*.). In the Junileo year the shophdr was 
sounded on the 10th of Tishri as a signal (Lv 25® 
P), and this may be the origin of the synagogue 
usage to sound the shbphdr on the conclusion of 
the Bay of Atonement, Possibly, however, this 
is connected with the custom of sounding a 
trumpet {hdzo^Srah) in the temple at the begin¬ 
ning and end of the Sabbath (T. Jems. Shabbath 
xvii. 16a; Bab. Shabbath 35ft; Jos. Ant. iv. 
ix. 12 : ‘ the top of the Pastophoria, where one of 
the priests usually stood and gave a signal before- 
hana in the evening with a trumpet at the begin¬ 
ning of every seventh day fFriday evening], as 
also in the evening when the sabbath day was 
finished, giving notice to the people when they 
were to leave off work, and when tney were to go 
to work again ’). 

Reverting to Bible times, a blast of trumpets 
announced an im^rtant event such as a royal 
accession (1 K » the shophdr is named, but the 
hd^o^Hrah in 2 K 11'®), ana the popular joy was 
aided in the same manner on other occasions (2 S 


6'®, cf. Ps 47®). Liturgically, the M^b^^rdh was 
the priestly instrument par excellence (the Levites 
had several other instruments). The silver trumpets 
were blown at the beginning of each month (Nu 
10'®), but the shophdr on the New Moon of Tishri 
(see Kirkpatrick’s notes on Ps 81). 

The Talmud (Mlshna. loc. ciL\ Talm. Bab. Rosh Haska'tia 
266) explains that the silver trumpets were not omitted on the 
lit of Tishri, bub that besides these|a shophdr (of straight ibex 
horn with a golden mouthpiece—an addition unlawful except ir» 
the temple) was sounded, its notes being made to predominate 
over the trumpets. 

The silver trumpets were sounded at the daily 
burnt-offering (2 Ch Nu 10'-'®). and at the 

three pauses in the singing of tlie daily psalms 
(a later introduction) three blasts (nine in all) were 
sounded from tlie silver trumpets, and the people 
fell down and worshipped (2 Cti 29^ etc.). There | 
seem to have been 7 trumpets in the Levitical 
orchestra (so Biichlor, ZATIV, 1899, p, 329, on 
basis of 1 Ch 15*®, Neh 12®'), On the prostration 
as signalled by the trun^ets see also Sir 50'®*; 
Mishna, Tarmd vii. 3. Trumpets were also used 
on semi-religious occasions of joy, and particularly 
at the Ceremony of the Water-Drawing at the 
Feast of Tabernacles (Mishna, Succah v. 4), a 
ceremony which is very ancient, and may even 
underlie Is 12*. I. Abrahams. 

TRUST.— See Faith. 

TRUTH.— The usage of Holy Scripture in respect 
to words expressive of tlie iaea of ‘truth,’ in its 
broadest signification, is a point of considerable 
interest and importance. The study of it illustrates 
the influence of Hebrew training upon the writers 
of NT, and brings into relief characteristics of the 
ethical and religious thought both of OT and NT 
which are full ot profound instniction. 

i. The Oed Testament.—T he verb from 
which np« and the words with whicli we are 
principa’liy concerned, are derived — signifies to 
support^ sustain. 

In the Qal it ia usod of a nurse carrying a child (Nu lli>, 

2 S 4-*, Ru and more generally of those who have the 
charge of rearing cliildren (2 K lO*- ®, la 49'-^^*, Eat 2"^); in the 
Niphal, of those who are carried (Is 604). Again of that which 
is firmly founded, os ‘ a sure iioiise '(18 288 2528 , i K 1138, and 
cf. 2 S 716), of a firmly fixed nail (Is 22*-^- 2®), of national stability 
and prosperity (2 Ch 2020, Is 7^); of that which continues long 
(pt 28®*^); of waters that are unfailing (Is 3318, Jer 15i8); of 
Samuel established os a prophet 8 8’^); of words being estab- 
lislied— i.e. verified—, God’s words through Ills prophets (1 Ch 
1723 . 24 , 2 Ch 1® 017, Hos 6®), and of the word of men (On 4220 ), 
and, in a remarkable passage, of those who have a cliaracber for 
uttering sentiments that are true, showing knowledge of human 
life and its laws, etc. (Job 1220); lastly, m a distinctly ethical 
sense, of one trustworthy in orilinary numan relations (Pr lli-^ 

2518 27®, Neh 13*3, Is 8*), or unswerving in his loyalty to Jehovah 
(Ps 788-87), faithful in the fulfilment of a trust divinely com¬ 
mitted (Nu 127, 1 8 23® 2214); also of God’s faithfulness (Is 49’ 

55«, Jer 42®, Pt 7®, Ps 19? 89® 93® 1117). 

The Hiphil has the sense to put confidence in, to believe, either 
specific declarations of God or of man (Gn IS® 452®, Is 63^, Jon 3® 
etc.), or persons, again either God(Dt 133 ,2 Ch 2020 etc.) or man 
(Jg 1130, 2 Ch 32^® etc.). Comp, also Job 39^2 of putting con- 
floence in the wild ox, and Job 4 I 8 151 ® of God, ‘ He putteth no 
trust in his holy ones,’ and Job 1531 *to trust in vanity.’ It is 
also used ahsol. Is 73 28i® etc. There are more special applica¬ 
tions at Dt 28®®, Job 2433 3934 . 

The noun n^pk a pillar (2 K 18^®) illustrates clearly the 
signification of the root. For the ethical idea connected with it 
we have analogies in made firm, fixed, hence morally directed 
aright, sted/ast ; and 3'Vl (Aram.) stable, true ; cf. (Aram.) 
to make firm, and Heb. ayiJpn to station oneself. 

Tlie senses in which is used correspond on 
the whole very closely with those of the verb, and 
80 , to a considerable extent, do those of np|e. The 
former word, however, sometimes has a purely 
physical meaning ; this the latter never has, while 
(unlike the former) it is also used to describe a 
quality of speech or thought in a manner not 
uistinguishable from that in which the term ‘ truth * 
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commonly is among ourselves. In the following 
analysis the two words will bo taken together; 
this is most convenient, because their meanings 
overlap. But references to the former are printed 
in thicK typo. 


1. Steadine$$^Y^TiiV^{on the construction see Ge 8 .*K. § 141<iX 

2. A or fixed, office, or perhaps a trust (as ItVm in some 

places). 1 Ch 2 Ch SB*- ^ 8 . 

3. Loyalty to obliuations and engagements, uprightness, 
honest dealing, as between man and man, Jg 918 . 18 . 19 ^ pg 378 ^ 
Jer 51-8 ; perhaps also Gn 42 ^ 8 . no^ in this sense Is frequently 
Joined with npn, kindness or mercy—so in Gn 24*0 47®, Jos 
213.14, pr 83 106 (cf. also Pr 20®, included under headings 6 and 
9, for their conjunction as Divine attributes. For the general 
purport of the combination see the latter place). 

4. Honesty and fidelity in respect to a charge committed to 
one, 2 K 1218 227, J Ch 34ia, Nch 1^, 

6. Justice in a specitlo sense, that which is in accordance with 
rights, II08 41 , Dn 812 . So also Pr 12i7 (‘ he that uttereth truth 
s^declaretb what is just*)- Similarly Jer 7®, Is 69^. As a 
quality of Judges and kings, 2 Ch 19i», Ex 18 ^, Ezk 18^, Pr 
20® 2914 This characteristic is emphatically anplied to the 
government of the Messianic king, Is 11^ Ps 464, ig xqs 423 , 

6. Of a state of true national well-being, which would be 
specially realized in the promised times, frequently coupled 
with ‘peace.* As the Heb. for ‘peace* implies health, sound¬ 
ness, so that for ‘ truth ’ implies stability. But the word ‘ truth * 
may also, from its associations, suggest a condition in which 
justice prevails in all social relations ob338, Ps 85i^- n, Jer 838), 
also ‘peace of truth,* t.e. * assured peace,’Jer 14 I 8 , and more 
generally 2 K 2019, la 898, Eat 930, Zee 8i«- 

7. Faithfulness to God, as shown by zeal for Ilia worship, the 
avoidance of the worship of false gods, and diligence in keeping 
all His commandments. Justice between man and man is 
included, because He ordains it. Sometimes it is difficult to say 
whether most stress is laid on one or another part of this 
complex idea. The reference, however, seems, considering all 
the associations of the word, to be most often to the faithfulness 
shown in outward conduct,even in the phrase ‘ in truth'; other 
expressions in the same contexts refer to inward sincerity, Jos 
2414 , Jer 221 (cf. ‘ children that will not deal falsely,’ Is 038 ) 43 , 
Pi 11930 (cf. V.29), 2 Ch 3120 321 ,1 s 1224,1 K 24 30 , 2 K 203, ig lO'iO. 
Yet at Ps 14618, Is 48i ‘in truth’ 1 = sincerely, in contrast with 
h>T)Ocrisy. Cf. also Ps 618. The expression ‘I have walked* 
or * I will walk in thy truth ’ (Ps 26^ 8 OII) may on the whole 
moat probably belong to this heading; that is to say, ‘Thy 
trutlr may mean the faithfulness (towards Thee) which Tliou 
hast appointed. But ‘walking in Go<r8 truth’ might also 
possibly mean ‘walking In reliance on God’s faithfulness.* 

8. Confidence, trust, Hab 24 ; probably, however, the moaning 
here also is ‘faithfulness* (RVm), in which case this passage 
should be placed under 3. 

9. As a Divine attribute; (a) God’s constancy to His people, 
the faithfubiess with which He had fulflllod or would fulfil His 
covenant with Abraham and his descendants or with David 
(Gn 2427 Hos 219-20, Mic 720, pg 391 . 3 . 6 . 3 . 18 . 34 . 88.49 933 lOQfi 
1161 1173 11943 . 121 .130); also in regard to all who serve Him 
(Gn 3210, Pb 2610 sflO 4Uio. 11 640 673-10 7122 3018 3311 993 i084 1382 
143‘- 2, Pr 142 a, Ih 3818-19). It is also recognized that alike in the 
case of the nation (La 323. 23 , Neh 980), and of the individual (Ps 
II 970 ), calamities do not prove that God has failed in faithfulness. 
We meet, also, with the prayer or wish that God may show ilia 
truth (2 S 28 1520 , Ps 6i7). In the great majority of the passages, 
so far given under this head, npQ ‘mercy * is coupled with ‘ truth.' 
These two words are doubtless to a certain extent comple¬ 
mentary, the one as expressive of a free compassion and favour 
which fa ever fresh, the other of a fidelity to promises. But 
there is a danger of pressing this contrast too far, as Wendt 
seems to do, SK, 1883, p. 620. When society was less organized 
and rights could be less easily enforced and were even less 
determinate, the spirit of mercy was often required to dictate 
the doing of truth (or Justice). Moreover, love is at all times 
the true motive for the doing of Justice, and no other is 
likely to suffice if it be a question of justice in those many 
relations of life with which law cannot interfere; while at the 
same time the action of true love must ever be controlled by 
the law of justice. This applies where the two words ere 
conjoined In speaking of human action (see alxive, No. 8). 
But so, also, tne thought that God’s truth proceeded from 
His mere goodness is frequently suggested in OT, and, on 
the other hand, that His mercy is an exhibition of His truth. 
God’s own love is closely associated with His righteousness 
(corap. the usage of the word in OT; see also Ps 62 ^ 2 ). 
Some other combinations should be compared, esp. ‘ the light 
of God’s countenance,* i.e. His favour and ‘his truth* (Ps 
2^ 43-0, ‘his righteousness* and ‘his truth* (Ps 40^8 zeo 88- 
of. also Dt 324). 

( 6 ) Truth seems also to be contemplated more generally as 
one of tlie great elements in God’s character, Ex 848 pg 336 
11Q90. He is the true God, as contrasted with the false gods 
who are but lying vanities (Ps SI®- 8 , 2 Ch 15®, and Jer loto, where 
* the living God ^is a parallel expression). Hence His works are 
wrought in faithfulness. Ps 834- s 111 ? 199 Is 251 . His 
commandments also are true in that they are firmly established, 
that they are not subject to change, that those who observe 
them will certainly be rewarded, and those who transgress them 
punished, Ps 119M, 119142. iBi. I 60 , Keh 9 I 8 , Pr III 8 , Is 018. 
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10. Of the utterances of prophets (1 K 1724 2216 , 2 Ch 181®, 

Is 439 , Jer ‘261® £8®) ; of a vision that does not mislead, Dn 828 101 . 

‘ The writing of truth ’ is the book of destiny, Dn 103i; cf. 11 -’. 

11. Truth, In the sense In which we commonly employ the 
term, for the agreement between language and facts whatever 
these may be; 1 K 106, 2 Ch 9®, Dt 13i4 174 2220 , J©r 9®, Ps 16* 
(‘in his heart’ here should be ‘with his heart,* i.e. cordially, 
gladly), Pr 12i» 142® 2221 . 

12. Divine revelation (Mai 2«, Dn 9'8); or that true philosophy, 
that knov^'ledge of the order of the world and of life, to which 
the wise have in fuller or less measure attained (Pr 8? 2323, 

Eo 1219); v^ith tills last sense cf. the use of the verb at Job 1220 . 

[The noun occurs in sing, at Dt 8220, and In pi. at Pr 131? 

14® 208, Is 20* in sense ‘ faithfulness,’ to which Ps 121 8128 should 
perhaps be added (so RVm); but in these two passages it may 
be pass, partlc. of Qal, and mean ‘the faithful’ (so RV). jiph 
in Is 261 is taken in same sense, but the phrase of which it forms 
part is thus rendered difficult, and the pointing may be wrong. 

On pl;< see Amkm]. 

In the case of both words it is easy in the vast 
majority of instances to trace the connexion with 
the signilication of the root, which, etliically re¬ 
garded, conveys the notion of constancy, stead¬ 
fastness, faithfulness. But there are secondary 
meanings, and the precise train of ideas by whicii 
these were reached cannot be considered certain. 
Thus truth in tlie sense of civil justice—to which, 
in some passages at least, it approximates—may 
be derived from the general notion of faithfulness, 
and with this—when it is a q^uestion of a social 
state in which justice prevails — the notion of 
stability, which brings us still nearer to the original 
meaning of the root, may be united. Since not 
merely nya but npDjt is used in this way, some such 
exjilanation seems on the whole the most likely. 
Yet it may also be supposed that justice in giving 
or procuring judgment is called trutli, simply as 
being in agreement with the facts. The same 
view of truth may also, with even more proba¬ 
bility, be suggested, when it is predicated of 
speech or of thought. Nevertheless, the origin 
even of this application may have lain in the 
circumstance that truth-spealving is part of the 
character of a faithful man ; or again, the inten¬ 
tion may have been to describe words that are 
well founded, based upon facts, and therefore linn. 
This idea of an underlying reality may probably 
be traced in the use of the term to describe God^s 
revealed will, or the knowledge of the wise. It 
may not be unnecessary to add a caution that we 
must not so insist on giving ed’ect to the force of 
the root as to exclude other ideas which may have 
entered in the course of the history of the word, j 
and thus to limit the range of its meaning. | 

Moreover, the various senses of a word, even 
after they have once been dill'erentiatcd by custom, 
may act and react upon one another in their further 
use. And thus there can bo little doubt that the 
conception formed of religious and intellectual 
truth must have been more or less aircctcd by 
tlie various associations of tho term which had 
come to be employed to designate it. In particular, 
the contemplation of truth as an attribute of the 
Divine nature and operations must in devout and 
reflective minds have promoted a comprehensive 
and profound view of the quality. It will he 
important to bear this in mind when we pass on 
to consider tho meaning of ‘ truth ’ in the NT. 
First, however, we must briefly notice the usage 
of the LXX, whereby the Greek language itself, 
which the NT writers were to use, w as in a measure 
re-minted. 

The verb | 5 B~to pass over the ptep. of Qal, 
meaning ‘a nurse,’ or liaving kindred significations 
to this — is representetl by ttkttoDv (Niph.), Triare^eip 
(Niph. and Iliph.), irLany txfiv (Niph.), trLffTbf eXyai, 
or ptep. TTiards (Niph.). 20 times by Trlans 

and once ailjectivally by irt< 7 r 6 s, 22 times W 
dK-^Oeia (20 of these being in the Psalms, 8 in Ps 
88 (89) alone; the other two are 2 Ch 19®, Is 11 ®), 
twice by d\7)0ty6s (Is 25^ 29^). in nearly four- 
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fifths of the passages in w)ii<^h it occurs is rendered 
by d\77^eia, 12 times by dX^0ti/69, a few times by 
and 12 times by 5i#cato<rdi^i7 or dlKatos, 

and once by iX^rfiJLoavpy}. 

The difl’erence in the treatment of nj^DK and npa 
shows a sense, whicli is up to a certain point 
correct, of the diderence between them in mean¬ 
ing. One of the most instructive points, however, 
in connexion with our present subject is the prac¬ 
tice of the LXX in regard to the rendering ot the 
former word. Broadly speaking, ttLctis or 
is used where it is a ouestion of human character 
or conduct, dXi^Oeta ana its derivatives with refer¬ 
ence to Divine. 

riio-TK is, however, attributed to God once, acc. to Q™«, at La 

; the a(lvorl>ial phrase iv tjVtk is also used a few times of 
G(h1, 1*8 32 (.‘{.'Oi, Hob 220, Jer 36 (28)0 39 ( 32 )<n, and the epithet 
Tttrrof is applied to God, Dt 7^ 32'*, and to the Divine testimony, 
covenant, etc., 1*8 18 (19)7 88 (89)2« no (111)7, la 6rA L oLknOtim 
is used in a charge to Judges. 2 Ch 19j>, dXrOy.f of human char¬ 
acter, Neh 72 ; a few other similar insUricca might bo given; 
dx^6ii» is used for npDK at Is 11^ to descriho an attribute of the 
Messianic king. It may i)e further noted here that is 

only once usetl to render with reference to God, and there 
only in the phrase iv ir/rrn (Jer 31 (32) ir/<rTif at Pr 1422 refers, 
according to LXX, to men. 

The idea of * faithfulness * is, as a matter of fact, 
very prominent in OT in connexion with the 
Divine character, and is undoubtedly conveyed by 
the word npox, used of Cod, and from this point of 
view would have been best represented by irla-ns or 
iTKTTdi, But the FiXX translators seem to have felt 
that the ordinary associations with these words 
were too purely human. dXifideia was a word of 
larger meaning, and, though the same ideas were 
not connected with it by reason of its derivation 
and history, it conveyed, even according to classical 
usage,—though especially, of course, that of the 
pliilosophical writers,—the notion, not simply of 
agreement between speech and fact, but of reality, 
Tliis helped to make the word serviceable as a ren¬ 
dering alike of npo« and of At the same time, 
the new contexts into which it was brought could 
not fail to have an ed'oet upon its signification. 
Its former uso could scarcely make intelligible such 
expressions, f<»r instance, as ^^airoaHWav dXifjOeMP 
(Bh 42 (43)“ 55 (57)®), or ttolcip dXifiSeiap (said of God 
Cn 47*® etc., and of men Jos 2^* etc.). It is not, 
however, to be supposed that the translators either 
intended, or would have been able, to transfer to 
dXillOcia all the a.ssociations of the original wonis. 
But it acquired a connotation which was partly 
the result of its classical u.sage—for on this side, 
also, the biblical use received enrichment—partly 
of the Hebrew words for which it now stood. 
Lastly, tlio occurrence of 4f dXi/iOeia repeatedly in 
books of the Apocrypha, in remarkable sayings, in 
the 8en.se in which we have met with two or 
three times in the Sapiential books of the Canon, 
for the sum of true knowlc<lge, or Divine revela¬ 
tion, deserves to be noticed. E.g. see 1 Es 3^® 4®®* 

Sir 42 ®- 

The use of dXijdilii and dXr]9Q^ in LXX need not 
detain us ; there is nothing in the case of either that 
calls for special remark, with the exception that 
once the former is applied as an epithet of a man. 
But the use of dXrjOiyds must be examined. The 
ertect of the termination -iPos is to draw attention, 
as it w’erc, to the presence of the quality denoted 
by the root, in that to which the epithet is applied. 
Sometimes dXyjOipds does not practically imply more 
than dXr)di)<i with a certain amount 01 eniphasis on 
it, e,a, 3 ( 1 ) K 10 ®. But in other places dX^Oivijs 
signifies in a more sjiecific manner that the thing 
is what it professes to be, or that it really corre¬ 
sponds to the idea of the name given to it. This 
seems to lie the force of the word at 2 Ch 15*—‘ for 
a long while there was in Israel no God who was 
truly such.’ But this sense is not common in 


TiXX, Again, it expresses the notion of trust¬ 
worthiness as an attribute of persons, or of their 
habitual words and deeds. Evidently, this imports 
something deeper than simply the truth of a 
particular saying or report can. This appears to 
ne the commonest meaning in the LXX, ana we can 
trace in this the influence of the Hebrew (e,g, Ps 18 
(19) ® 85 ( 86 ) 1 ®, Is 69S Jer 2^»)- In Zee 8 »—icXiy^Verat 
^ *l€povaaX^fjL ir 6 \ts 17 dXrjdiP't )—there is not specially 
the idea of trustwortliiness, but it is asserted that 
the character of Jerusalem should be that of a city 
full of truth. 

ii. The New Testament.— In NT the concep¬ 
tion of * truth,’ while it retains traces of its previous 
biblical history, is greatly enlarged and deepened, 
especially in the writings of St. Paul and St. John. 
It will be most convenient and instructive to 
examine the idea separately, in the first instance, 
in different writers or groups of writings. The 
Synoptics and Acts will form one smli group, 
wliich will not detain us long. Next, we will take 
the Epp. of St. Paul. Epistles other than those of 
St. Paul and St. John may most suitably be con¬ 
sidered immediately after those of St. Paul, as 
their usage resembles his, on the whole, most 
nearly. Lastly, we will take the .lohannine writ¬ 
ings ; the idea of truth in these, or, to speak more 
accurately, in the Gospel and the Epp., has im¬ 
portant elements in common with that in St. Paul, 
but there are also significant traits characteristic 
of each writer. 


1. Synoptics and Acts ,—The few instances of the occurrence 

of ockifOuti. and its congeners have little that is distinctive about 
them. It will suttice to notice (a) the use of otXnihi to describe 
c.haracter, not simply speech or doctrine, Mt 22a*=sMk 1214; 
(6) *ir' uXtiOitaf and in the mouth of Christ (Lk 4** 027 

1244), where it may be compared with His use of 'Afx'fiv, and is 
probably a Greek equivalent for that word, and doubtless is 
intended to convey tne same earnestness of asseveration; (c) r* 
i.Xv)0tvoVf of the true riches (Lk ICH), where we cannot but be 
reminded of the use of i,Xri0iv6( in regard to the true bread, light, 
etc., in the Fourth Gospel, which must bo considered presently. 

Wo do not find in this group of writings any examples of rta-re< 
used of God or Christ, or of ngra as a Divine attribute. 

2. Bj)p. o/St. Paul.—i. There aro two pjissages (Ko 37 16^) in 

which dXviOiix signlfles the Divine characteristic of fulelityt just 
as ncx and HpDa so frequently do in OT. In the context of the 
fonnor place, vv.8-7, rio-rif as an attribute of Qod, and the 
contrast between It and human kric-riat. should be observeti, 
also that between oc,Xvidnt and ^tvvrvif^ ctXyidua, and and 

that which is Implied between i.Xr,6u«t. and dluciv,. At the 
same time there is ground for Cromer’s remark, that the sub¬ 
stitution of »xii9uet for wirrts as the argument proceeds, shows 
that kxy,9. is the word of larger meaning. 

ir4ff-T«c Is strikingly used by St. Paul as an epithet of God in 
connexion with the thought of the new pledges which God has 
given in Christ and through the mouth of His servants and the 
work of the Spirit. See esp. 1 Oo 1®, 1 Th 524, also (where the 
reference may be more general), 1 Co 1018 , 2Th 35*, 2 Ti 218. 'The 
same quality of fidelity and trustworthiness is attributed, it 
would seem, to C’hrist at 2 Co ID®, where the apostle claims 
that this ix*)5. XpuTTgv is reflected in himself, Christ's servant. 


Cf. also Ro 91 , and consider as illustrating the thought 2 Oo 
lis 20 , At Eph 421 iutdcjf ig-nv kx*i6ugt tp ru ’I«)r«t;has a Some¬ 
what different force (see below), 
ii. Hut far more commonly generally with the def. art. 

f >reflxed, denotes not a quality of a person, Divine or human. 
>ut a body of doctrine, though it is always the ascertained 
will of Goa which is so aesignatod. In Ro 118.26 28.20 it refers 
to Divine truth, imparted to man through reason and conscience 
iind the laws of nature, os well as in a more specific manner to the 
Jews. But far more often St. Paul describes thereby the Divine 
revelation in Christ, the substance of the apostolic message, the 
gospel. See esp. Eph 113, where ‘the word of the truth’ is 
placed in apposition with ‘the gospel of your salvation.’ See 
also 1 Ti 310 (}R, 2 Ti 2i8 18 38 4*, Tit Ii4, in all which places ‘the 
tnith ’ is plainly contemplated as In some sense fornuilated. It 
is to be believed (2 Th 2*^ 13), known (1 Ti 24 48 , 2 Ti 226, 'Tit liX 
loved (2 Th 2i0). On comparing these passages it must be evi¬ 
dent that PI itXpi9. r. tiuyy. (Gal 2 » 14 ^ Ool l»)Hkevd 8 e means not 
the truthfulness of the gospel, but ‘ that truth which Is set forth 
in the gospel.’ At 2 Co 48 138 also ‘ the truth ’ seems to have 
the same meaning. 

In several passages where the def. art. is omitted, this same 
object appears to be intended, and the purj>ose of tlie omission 
is only to lay special stress upon its character as truth (2 Co 07, 
Gal 57 , 2 Th 218. 1 Ti 24 2 Ti 220 37). At 1 Ti 2J also—SiiarwtXw 
(« iTigru Hoti kx^Ouft —the irtrvi€ and the ptX%dua. seem each 
to he the subject-matter of St. Paul's teaching presented under 
two different aspects. So, at Eph 421 there is plainly a 

reference to knowledge that has been imported In the words, 
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*Ye did not 80 learn Christ if so be that ye heard him, and 
were tauj^ht in him, even as truth is in Jesus.* But the moral 
oharactenstics and contents end effects of the doctrine appear 
clearly from the context. St. Paul declares that the true 
reception of it must render it impossible for them to practise 
sins that were common amon(( the Centiles. And he goes on to 
speak of the old man as, on the other hand, * waxing corrupt 
after the lusts of deceit,’ while truth is one of the detennining 
principles of the whole nature of the new man : * After God ’ he 
*hatb lieon created in righteousness and holiness of truth.' 

The ethical qualities of *the truth* maybe not less forcibly 
illustrated from some of the passages enumerated above in 
which the def. art. is used. * The truth * commends itself not 
merely to the intellect but to the conscience of man, by what it 
is (2 Co 42 ). The principle that is most directly adverse to it 
is (Ro 2«, 2 Th 210 12 )^ the very same that Is contrasted 

with itxoiioa-ovr, as an attribiite of God (Ro 38 ). The strenglii of 
the apostle and his fellow-workers lies solely in the power wliich 
is inherent in that which they teach by virtiie of its nature 
(2 Co 138), and the sense of this lays them under the obligation 
to practise the utmost sincerity In word and deed (2 Co 42 
67 138). 

lii. As might be expected from what we have already seen, 
St. Paul shows a high sense of the value of truth os an ordinary 
human virtue (1 Co 58 , 2 Co 7^4 128 , Eph 428 59 1 Xi 27). 

iv. occurs but once In the Epp. of St. Paul, at ITh 

as an epithet of God. It marks out the God who is really God 
in contrast with false gods. (Of. in LXX 2 Ch 168 and Is 6518 ). 

a h'pistlfs other than those 0/ St. Paul arid St. John.— 
’AXviduet, occurs 7 times in this group (lie 1026 , Jn iis 314 519 , 1 p 
122 , 2 P 112 22 ), and appears in every instance to moan, os in 2 ii. 
above, the doctrine delivered by the apostles of Christ. Several 
of the same characteristics of this ‘ truth’ might be illustrated 
from them. The Divine attribute of * faithfulness ' is asserted in 
1 P 419 , not only, as in OT or as by St. Paul, in regard to those 
who have been brought into a new relation to Ood ‘ in Christ,' 
but still more largely in the unique and remarkable phrase 
n-irros 3tvitrrv)c. 

Before we pass on we must note the use In Ep. to Heb. of 
in regard to the heavenly archetypes of tno tabernacle 
and sanctuary of the old covenant (82 924 ). At I 022 , where it is 
applied to its force may be expressed by ‘thoroughh* 

true ’ (of. Is 388, and see below 4 iii,). 

4. The Johannine writings.—\. is used a few times 

fora simple quality inherent in a person (Jii 42 !i -24 g44; there 
does not seem to be any other clear instance). 

11. Most commonly that is signified by it, the knowledge of 
which is of all knowledge t he most necessary for man, and which 
was mode known in and through Christ in a way that It never 
had been before. The connexion betw'een ‘the word* that is 
taught and ‘ the truth ’ appears 88 i- 82and 17^7, and the evangelist 
declares that * the truth came through Jesus Christ’ (lt7). 

A portion of it only could be communicated by Christ to His 
disciples during Ilis time on earth, because they were un¬ 
prepared to receive it. And it con never be fully comprised in 
any formulas. Nothing could show this more clearly than its 
identification with a person—with Christ Himself (Jn 146 ). 
Moreover, it evidently has intimate relations with the ideas of 
‘the light’ and * the life' by which He is also described. The 
manifestation of the truth gives light; the Inward appropria¬ 
tion of it brings life. After the withdrawal of the visible 
presence of Christ it was to be the office of the other Paraclete, 
who was promised, to teach the truth (Jn 1018). He is called 
‘ the Spirit of the Truth ' (Jn 14^7 1620 1618, 1 Jn 48 ), chiefly, 
perhaps, because of this function which He is to discharge, but 
partly also, it may be, on account of its very nature; for the 
spiritual is pre-eminently the true, the real (cf. Jn 42 s 24). Jt 
even said of the Spirit, as w'ell as of the Christ, that He is ‘ the 
Truth' (1 Jn 68 ). Yet His relation to the Truth as revealed in 
Christ Is carefully defined (Jn 101816 ). 

The truth has been and is commended through testimony,— 
that of the Baptist (Jn 688 ), that of Christ Himself (8*0 1887 ) ; 
and the testimony is believed bv those in whom there Is a right 
moral disiiosition {ib. cf. also 8 ^). The function of the Spirit, 
too, is described as ‘bearing witness’ (1 Jn 6 ^. His witness 
must be primarily inward, to the human spirit; yet it is to be 
rememliered that He acts upon each individual not only directly, 
but through others, and through the whole Body of Christ. 

If a certain moral aptitude is a condition for receiving the 
truth, so also, when received, it has profound moral effects. It 
makes free (Jn 882). xhe recognition of tiie truth and conformity 
to it brings man’s being into the state meant for it; the discords 
and contradictions involved in a state of sin are removed. Tliig 
freedom is described from another point of view as holiness 

In 1 John the truth in action and thought and character is 
contrasted with viciousness in conduct and hollow self-com¬ 
placency (1 Jn 18.8 24 3 I 8 ). But even in such passages the truth 
Is not to be thought of merely as a quality, the presence or 
absence of which in human characters may be not^ Rather It 
Is the same truth which is elsewhere regarded as an object of 
knowledge, considered here in its practical consequences. The 
unity of thought, the prevalence of the same dominant ideas, 
throughout the Johannine Gospel and Epp., are decisive for 
this view. And Indeed we can sometimes mark the more 
absolute and the more concrete meanings of truth passing, as it 
were, the one into the other, as in 1 Jn 24, where it is implied 
that the commandments of Christ furnish the norm for truth of 
life. Again, where we observe similarity with OT language,— 
as in Jn iii-17 (of. npij Joined with rupK and Ps 40 n ss'o 


etc., in LXX lAfof aX^9.), and renTr 1 Jn 18 (cf. 

Neh 983 etc.),—though the form of expression has doubtless 
been derived thence, other considerations must also be borne in 
mind in determining the meaning. Indeed in the former of 
these examples the substitution of for Vxiof employed by 
LXX should warn us to do this, as Oremer iwints out. 

iii. *AXtj{lo 44 , which occurs but 6 times in the remainderof NT, 
is common in the Johannine writings, and odds materially to 
the ))rominence of the idea of truth in them. It is unquestion¬ 
ably used sometimes in the Gospel and Hrst Ep. to signify that 
a thing truly corresponds to the idea of the name given to it 
(Jn 1* 42 s 682 151 ,1 Jn 28). Some writers try to bring all the 
applications of it under this head. Thus Jo 72®—iknffirit 
i irtp,4'»f /u»~i8 explained by Bp. Westcott as meaning ‘one 
who completely satisfies the conception of a sender . . . God is 
described as true, nob merely in so far as He gave a true message, 
but os one who really sent a messenger; a real Father, as it 
were, sending a real Son.’ [He 1022 dkvff/viif tutpi/cte he renders 
‘ a heart which fulfils the ideal office of the heart ’]. But such a 
thought seems in many cases too far-fet<du.‘d. In particular, 
when applied to persons, it is more natural to take ttkn&itoe to 
mean ‘ full of the quality of ukrOaet/ Where it is an epithet of 
(Jn 818) or of fjLctpTvpia (lU-®)^ it is a little more difficult to 
decide l>eiween the two views of ite force, chiefly because they so 
nearly approximate. Judgment or testimony, which fulfils ‘the 
idea expressed by the term, must be ludgtnenb or testimony 
w'hich has the auality of, and corrospcmlH with, truth. Yet the 
latter explanation is to be preferred as the simpler. This seems 
to liethe force of the wnrtl in all the 10 places in whic,h it occurs 
in the Apocalypse (37-14 310 15:1137 192 . 6. u 216 228 ), in which it is 
generally combined with other odjetrlivcs— h>xetio(, inrrot 
—and used to describe God or Christ, or the Divine ways, 
words, judgments. ‘ AXf)lit^es in this use of the word differs from 
only in liavlrig a somewhat larger meaning. On the 
other hand, at 1 Jn 6 ^, in the con(:luding words of the verse, 
eZres ia-Ttv i JtkvtOtvif ‘ the true God,' has the same meaning 
as at 1 Th l®( 8 oe above, 2 iv.), viz. as distinguished from false 
gofis; and this may therefore be the meaning of »Xr0iv6e in the 
two preceding cases in the same verse, though the other shade 
of meaning would seem natural, especially in the second of 
them. 

I Whereas, then, in OT ‘ truth ’ is mainly thought 
of aa a quality inliereiit in (I'od or in men, esj^ieci- 
ally the quality of stemlfastness or lidelity, it is 
Used couiinonly in NT in a more detached and 
larger sense for the real, that which indeed is, and 
I which it is the proper function of the iniud of man 
to occupy itHclf with and to apprehend. At the 
same time, this ‘truth’ does not apjieal solely to 
the intellect. Tliat it may be received, the mural 
dispositions of nu'u must corresjiond wdth it; and 
its reception will further take eflcct upon char¬ 
acter. In conforming himself to it in his life lies 
man’s only security for well-being. The associa¬ 
tions which the word Ijad acquired tlirough OT 
usage helped to secure for the conception those 
elements to which this deep moral and religious 
significance is due. 

It appears, further, that the knowledge of the 
truth m its fulness has been rendered possible only 
through Divine revelation. The idea of revelation 
was no new one; but it is a point of great import¬ 
ance, not only that the contents of revelation 
should have been greatly extended, but that what 
before was known simply as the Will of God, or 
as Torah (Instruction), should now be called by 
the name which denoted agreement between state¬ 
ment and fact in common matters, or between a 
mental image and an external object, the opposite 
of illusion, fancy, or mere opinion. We have seen 
the beginnings of such a use of the term in a few 
instances in the later books of OT and in the 
Apocrypha, and Greek modes of thought may in 
a measure have facilitated it. The significance of 
the usage in NT lies in the actual application of it 
to the Christian revelation and in its frequency. 
Finally, after the idea has been abstracted and 
made comprehensive, it is once again connected 
with persons. The source of it, in this fuller 
meaning of the term, is found in the Divine 
nature, in the Father, in Christ, in the Holy 
Spirit. 

Unless we impugn the historical trustworthi¬ 
ness of the Fourth Gospel, that presentation of 
the idea of truth which is characteristic of NT 
begins with the teaching of Christ Himself. St 
Paul, however, would seem to have acquired hia 
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view of it rather from the effect on his mind of 
faith in Christ than directly from any of His 
sayings. And in the case of St. John, too, it was 
doubtless the imnression left upon him by the 
Person of the Lora which led him to perceive the 
meaning and power of the words on this subject 
which ho has recorded. They and their fellow- 
believers felt that in the doctrine of Christ, and 
in the character and counsel of God, manifested 
in the Fc'rson and the life, death, and resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ, they had been permitted to grasp 
that which is substantial and abiding, and to 
which the name ‘the true* belongs or right, in 
a way that it does to nothing else. But a 
standard of reality had thus also been furnished 
them, of which the effect may be seen in that 
transparent sincerity of temper and high estimate 
of the value of ordinary truthfulness which they 
show, and which is the more noteworthy by 
reason of the contrast which it offers with the 
usual tendencies both of Oriental and of Greek 
character. 

The term ‘ the truth,’ as applied to Divine 
revelation, has in later generations been sometimes 
vulgarized, and often emjJoycd with too little 
sense of its ethical associations. On the other 
hand, the study of Nature and the study of 
History have in our own day, in consequence of 
the thoroughness and the improved methods with 
which they have been pursued, supplied a high 
ideal of intellectual truth. In the NT attention is 
undoubtedly fixed primarily on moral and spiritual 
truth, which in large degree rests noon evidence 
that is specially appropriate to it. Vet the spirit 
of the NT is favourable to the vigorous and fear¬ 
less application to religious knowledge of the same 
tests, so far as it is amenable to them, as to other 
branches of knowledge; while a large conception 
of truth is suggested to the mind, which must 
embrace facts of every order, alike those which 
are known through sensible experience and that 
deeper reality in which even these must have their 
ground. 

It cannot but be interesting to those whose 
mother-tongue is English that the word ‘truth’ 
has much the same ran<jeof meaning as the biblical 
terms which we have been considering; whereas 
in German die Treue has been kept to the mean¬ 
ing of constancy, and die Wahrheit denotes agree¬ 
ment between statement, or thought, and fact, and 
in the Romance languages the distinction between 
fidessiini veritas is maintained in the words derived 
from them. 

Litbratchh.—H. O. Iloelemann, Bibelatudien, 1. 1861; H. H. 
Wendt, ‘ IK^r Uebrauch d. Worter aXr.dtiei, und 

imNoiion To8tamente/.S7v, 1883, also Inhalt d. LihreJeau, 1890, 

f t. 199 ff.; Cromer, WCyrterbuch d. Neutfst GrdcitUt, 8.v, 1893 
Wendt appears to the present writer to force OT associations 
too much on passages of NT, forgetting the powerful now 
influonoes that wore at work. On the other hand, Cremer 
makes a little too much, perhaps, of the analogies of classical 
UMiige): Westcott, Oospel o/ Ht. John. Introduction, p. xllvfif. ; 
Hort, Thf Way^ the Truths and the L\fe. 

V. H. Stanton. 

TRYPH^NA (Tpj^ati/a). — In Ro 16^^ St. Paul 
salutes two women, T^phaana and Tryphosa, ‘who 
labour in the Lord.* The names occur in Inscrip¬ 
tions of the Household, CIL vi. 4866, D. M. I 
VARIA • TRYPHOSA 1 PATRONA • ET I M. 
EPPIVS • CLEMENS I : 5035 D. M. I TRY- 
PHAENAI VALERIA * TRYPHAENA I MATRI* 
B M F- ETJ VALERTVS • FVTIANVS : 5343 
TELESPHORVS • ET • TRYPIIAENA and 
others. 

The name Tryphmna has a further interest in 
Christian tradition which may be shortly referred to. 
In the Acts of Paul and Theda a considerable part at 
Pisidian Antioch is played bya wealthy lady who is 
called * the queen TrypheBna.’* For the existence of 
this person there is historical authority. A coin of 


Pontiis is known having on the obverse BAZIAE02 
nOABMONOS, on the reverse BASIAI2SHS TPT^- 
AINHS. This Tryphama was daughter of Poleinon, 
king of part of Lycaonia and Cilicia, wife of Cotys 
king of Thrace, and mother again of Polemon king 
of Pontus. She was great-CTanddaughter of Marcus 
Antonius, and consequently first cousin once re¬ 
moved of the emperor Claudius. She belonged to 
a family of great wealth and high repute in the 
eastern part of the empire which provided tribu¬ 
tary kings for many of the small principalities 
there existing. We know that her son Polemon 
became a Jew, and it is very probable that Try- 
phmna may have belonged to that class of devout 
and honourable women mentioned in Ac 13®^ (see 
also Hogarth, Authority and Archceology^ p. 391). 

Litbraturs. — Lightfoot, Philijrpiana^ p. 175 ff.; Sanday- 
Headlam, Romans^ p. 426 ; A. von Gutschmid, Kleine Schriften, 
it 866 ; Mommsen, hJpp. Kjng. t 270flf., it 269ff.; Kai^ay, 
Church and the Roman Mmpvref p. 882. 

A. C. Headlam. 

TRYPHON (Tpi50wv).—An officer of Alexander 
Balas, who, after the death of the latter, took 
advantage of the unpopularity of Demetrius to 
put forward Antiochus, the son of Balas, as a 
claimant to the throne (1 Mac 11®^). His real aim, 
however, was to gain the crown for himself, and 
this he accompliiSied after he had murdered in 
succession Jonathan the Maccabee ( 12 *®'*^) and 
Antiochus (13^^'‘). His rapacity led Simon to 
appeal to Demetrius (13“). The latter was organ¬ 
izing an expedition against Tryphon when he was 
himself made prisoner by Aesaces (14'“^). In the 
end Antiochus Sidetes, the brother of Demetrius, 
attacked Tryphon, besieged him in Dor, and pur¬ 
sued him when he escaped thence to Orthesia 
(1510-14-Tryphon was finally shut up in 
Apamea, where he committed suicide (Strabo, p. 
668 ; Jos. Ant, XIII. vii. 2; App. Syr, 68). See, 
further, art. MACCABEES ; and cf. Schurer, HJP I. 
i. 176, 246 ff. 

TRYPHOSA.— See Tryph/ena. 

TUBAL (Vj^n and ; LXX 06/3cX, A in Ezk 39i 
06p€p ),—A people in Asia Minor, always (except 
in Is 661® [MT], Ps 120®) named along with 
Meshech. Lagarde {Gcs. Ahhandl. 254) identi¬ 
fied tlie latter with the MoseJd, and Tubal with 
the Tihareni, and this has been generally accepted. 
The I’ibaroni are mentioned by Herodotus (iii. 94, 
vii. 78), and are known to have dwelt east of the 
Therraodon in the mountainous district to the 
S.E. of the Black Sea. They are the Tabal of the 
Assyr. inscriptions (cf. Schrader, Keilinschr. u. 
GcschicMsforsch, 155 ff., KA'n%2{\, [COT i, 64 ff.]; 
Del. Paradies, 250 f.; Halevy, 19311'.; Ed. Meyer, 
i. 245). In Gn 10® [P] = l Ch 1® Tubal is a son of 
Japheth ; in Is 601® [LXX] Mesliech and Tubal are 
as.sociated with Javan as distant peoples; in Ezk 
32®® they appear as peoples who have suffered 
severe reverses; in Ezk 27i® as trading with Tyre 
in slaves and vessels of copper ; in Ezk 38®^* 39i as 
among the chief allies of UOG. In Ps 120® (‘ Woe 
is me that I sojourn with Meshech [LXX of/iot 
h TrapoLKta fiov ifMKptjvdrjf ‘ woe is me that my sojourn 
is prolonged,’ translating IC'D], that I dwell beside 
the tents of Kedar’), Meshech and Kedar stand 
as types of savage peoples; as we say, ‘ it could 
not Ibe worse among Turks and heathen ’ (Duhm, 
ad loc ,). 

See, further, next article. J. A. Selbie. 

TUBAL-CAIN (pp Spin). — One of the sons of 
Lamech, and brother of Jabal and Jubal, Gn 
4“ [J]. The MT (Vppi which is 

certainly corrupt, might possibly ^although in 
the sense of ‘cutting instrument^ is a aifficnlty) 
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mean Hhe forger of every cutting instrument of 
copper and iron.^ It is likely, however, that 
was originally a marginal gloss to (Olshausen, 
Ball) or to pp (Holzinger, Gunkel), and that the 
words iTH (cf. have dropped out 

before The rendering would then be * he was 
the father of all such as forge copper and iron.* 
The LXX (06/3eX* Kal fjv <r 0 e/)o/f 6 iros, 
ical (TiSifjpov) supports the view of Wellh. {Comp.^ 
305), which has found general acceptance, that the 
name alone stood in the original text, this 
Tubal being the heros eponymus of the Tibarenian 
metal-workers (cf. Ezk 28^® and the preceding 
art.), and that jrp, the generic name for ‘smith/ 
was afterwards added. The double name Tubal- 
cain would thus have its analogues in such com¬ 
binations as Jahweh - Elohim. Against Budde’s 
reconstruction {Urgeschichte, 137 f.) of the text, 
which makes Lamcch instead of Tubal-cain the 
subject of see Dillm. and Holzinger, ad 

loc. Cheyne {Eyicycloj^edia Biblica, i. col. 626 f.) 
suggests that Tubal is ‘ a nale form of the god 
of the solar fire, Gibil or Nusku,* and that in i 
the earliest form of the Heb. legend he was the I 
instructor of men in the art of getting fire. 

J. A. Selbie. 

TUBIAS, TUBIENL—See Tob. 

TURPENTINE TREE.—Only Sir 24i« AV (B 

rep^fjLipdo^t A rep^^ipOoi) ‘ As the turpentine tree 
[KV ‘ terebinth ’j I [ 6 r. Wisdom] strctdied out my 
branches.* The Syr. has Kisnin rhododaphnc^ i.c. 
the oleander, which appears to be an unfortunate 
guess of the translator, who di<l not understand 
the Heb. (?); so llyssel in Kautzsch’s Apokr. 
ad loc. See, further, art. Terebinth. 

TURTLE, TURTLE DOYE (lin t6r, rpvyibu, 
turtur ).—The Latin name of this bird is a re- 
duplicafion of the Heb., and both refer to its well- 
known note. There are three species in Falestine 
and Syria, Turtur auritu^f^ L., the tnie turtle dove, 
T. rkorius, L., the collared turtle dove, and T, 
Senegalcnsi.s'f L., the Egyptian turtle dove. The 
collared species is the largest, reaching 13 in. in 
length, and is found principally about the Dead Sea 
and in the Jordan Valley. It is an Indian species. 
It derives its name from a narrow black collar 
at the back of the neck. The palm or Egyptian 
turtle dove is smaller, being about 10 in. long. It 
is more widely distributed than the last species, 
but not as much so as the following. It also has a 
black collar. It nests by preference in palm trees, 
whence one of its names. The common turtle 
dove is not only general in distribution, but very 
abundant. It is about 12 in. long, and has 3 
oblique coloured bands at the side of the neck. 
*rhe Scripture references in the older books are to 
the bird as a substitute for the pigeon in sacrifice 
(Gn 15^ Lv 5^ etc., Nu 6 ^^; cf. Lk 2^^). The 

S laintive note and unresisting habits of the turtle 
ove are probably the characteristics alluded to 
by a psalmist, when ho pleads that the gentle 
turtle dove shall not be delivered to the cruelties 
of the wicked (Ps 74*®). Its voice is the harbinger 
of spring (Ca 2 *®). Its migrations are also alluded 
to (Jer 8 ’). The above references would apply 
equally to any or all of the species. The peilm 
turtle could have been used for sacrifice in the 
wilderness ; the collared turtle would have served 
in the plains of Moab; while the common turtle 
would be found in all parts of the land. The 
common Arab, name for the turtle dove is ter^ull. 
It is also called §ul^ul, dubst, and fdkhit. There 
is the usual uncertainty as to the specific value of 
these names. G. E. Post. 

TUTOR,— Gal 4® only, ‘The heir ... is under 


tutors and ^lardiams,* i.e. as RV, ‘ under guardians 
and stewards,* Gr. Vir 6 iirirpSirovs Kal olKOpbfxovi (cf, 
Lightfoot, ad loc). In its oldest use ‘tutor* (Old 
Fr. tuteur; Lat. tutor a protector, from tueor 
to protect) means protector or guardian. Thus 
Fletcher, Double Marriage, v. 1— 

‘ ril have mine own power here, 

Mine own authority; I need no tutor.* 

The word still has this sense in Scots law : Free¬ 
man, Norman Conquest, v. 252, ‘The guardian— 
the tutor in Scottish phrase—of the orphans and 
their land.’ Cf. Knox, Hist. 423, ‘Now when we 
are at our full maturitie, shall we be brougdit back 
to the state of Pupils, and bee put under Tutory?* 

J. Hastings. 

TWELVE.— See Number, vol. iii. p. 563\ 

TWIN BROTHERS.— See Dioscuri. 

TYCHICUS (Tuxi'c^s), classed with Trophimus as 
*A<navol, i.e. natives of Asia (Ac 20^). Tmey were, 
with other disciples, St. Paul’s companiouB in 
travel from Macedonia as far as to Asia, and 
preceded him to Troas. Tychicus is mentioned 
four times in the Epistles of St. Paul. In Eph 
gai. M gt;. Paul says, ‘ That ye also may know my 
affairs and how I do, Tychicus, the beloved brother 
and faithful minister in the Lord, shall make 
known to you all things: whom I have sent unto 
you for this very purpose, that ye may know our 
state, and that he may comfort your hearts.* He 
was therefore the bearer of the letter to its destina¬ 
tion, whatever that may have been, Tychicus 
ha<l the same charge entrusted to him by St. Paul, 
a prisoner at Rome, in carrying the Epistle to the 
Colossians (4^* ®), where he is called, in addition to 
the titles given above, St. Paul’s ‘ fellow-servant in 
the Lord.* From 2 Ti 4*® it appears that Tychicus 
was sent on a second occasion to Ephesus, most prob¬ 
ably after St. Paul’s first imprisonment at Rome. 
At this time his old companion I’rophimus was 
close by ‘ at Miletus sick * (2 Ti 4'“®). St. Paul also 
speaks of sending Tychicus or Artemas to Ti^ua 
(Tit 3*®) to Crete, and says that when he does, 
Titus is to ‘ give diligence to come unto him to 
Nicopolis.** He may have been the other disciple 
(2 Co 8®®) with Troplurnus (see Trophimus) who 
carried the 2 nd Epistle to the Corinthians from 
Ephesus to Corinth. One tradition makes Tychicus 
bishop of Chalcedon in Bithynia. In tlie Greek 
Mcvology (Dec. 9) he is said to have been bishop 
of Coloplion after Sosthenes, and to have siitrered 
martyrdom for the Christian faith. 

11. A. Redpath. 

TYRANNUS {Tupawos) is mentioned only in Ac 
19®. When St. Paul, after spending three montha 
in addressing himself to the Jews of Ephesus, 
using the synagogue for his place of preaching, 
found them determinedly hostile, he withdrew his 
adherents from the synagogue and began ‘ reason¬ 
ing daily in the school of Tyrannus’ {sad* ifpdpav 
5 caXc 76 pi€vos ry axoXy Tvpduyov). The passage is 
enigmatical in its extreme brevity ; but it may 
have been addressed to readers who were more 
familiar with the situation than wo are. 

The word rendered ‘ school ’ in AV and 

RV, means leisure, and is frequently applied to 
the learned leisure of the contemplative or philo¬ 
sophic life as contrasted with the life of politics or 
business; hence it is frequently used to denote 
the written treatises produced in the philosophers 
cultured leisure, or the lessons or lectures which he 
! gives to pupils ; and, finally, it is often applied, as 
I here, to the place or builaing or room m which 
I such lessons were given. Some such locality, 
already used for lecturing or teaching, was pro- 

*Tblt was previous to the writing of the 2ud Epistle to 
Timothy. 
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cured for the use of St. Paul when the synagogue 
ceased to be suitable. When we attempt to go 
beyond this, we find that the difficulties are many. 
The very reading is uncertain ; and the difference 
is of the utmost importance for the sense. 

( 1 ) The reading wliich we have quoted follows the 

text of the great MSS ^<AB (supported by many 
secondary authorities). It might be possiole that 
the writer should designate in this bare way a 
school which belonged to a private individual, 
Tyranniis, otherwise unmentioned in the work, and 
necessarily obscure to all except his own contem¬ 
poraries in Ephesus, A case which presents a 
remarkable analogy occurs in Juvenal, vii. 40, 
where a rich patron nuts at the disposal of his 
humble noet-friend * tne house of Maculo’ {Macu- 
lonis (caes)* a disused house in a remote part of 
Rome, which for some reason was faudliar to the 
Roman public whom Juvenal addressed. But the 
illustration proves that this meaning cannot be 
accepted in Ac 19®. There is not the remotest 
probability that the writer of Acts was addressing 
an Ephesian audience, to whom ‘ the school of 
Tyrannus,* an obscure place belonging to a private 
person, was familiar. The only other possible 
interpretation of this text is that ‘ the school of 
Tyraiinus ’ was a public building in Ephesus, wliicli 
could thus he described by its stereotyped name.f 
It would then bo necessary to understand that St. 
Paul, as a teacher of a new philosophy, lectured 
publicly in this building. It is well known that 
philosophical teachers eoiiimonly gave lectures or 
nehl <H.scussions in this public fashion in buildings 
or localities freely open to the whole population, 
as Socrates and St. Paul held disputations in the 
Athenian agora, as the Stoics let^tured in the Stoa 
Pmkilo and the Academics in the Academy. The 
custom is in keeping wdbh the extreme openness 
and puhlhdty of life m Greece or Italy, which was 
such that a schoolmaster is represented in a 
Pompeian wall-painting as holding classes in the 
open forum, liabitual use of a public building 
could hardly be made except with permission 
granted by the city or the magistrate charged 
with surveillance of the building (probably the 
agoranomos, corresponding to the Latin cedilis). 
Now, although St. Paul was evidently regarded 
not unkindly by magistrates and leading men in 
Ephesus (cf. Ac Bpi* yet it would be surprising 
that he should he accorded such formal public 
recognition ; and it seems (juite out of harmony 
with the general character of Pauline teaching 
that he should have accepted such a position, for 
recognition by a public official or body implies 
some submission to conditions and sacrifice of 
freedom. St. Paul’s address to the Ephesian 
elders is far from suggesting any such legalized 
method of address during the period of his Ephe¬ 
sian ministry (Ac Hence the almost unani¬ 

mous opinion of scholars has rightly rejected the 
view that Tyrannus’ school was a public building. 
Yet it seems necessary in that case also to reject 
the reading of XAB, etc. (adopted in RV), and 
return to the text of ‘Western’ type which ap¬ 
pears in AV. 

(2) This text in its various forms differs only 
by adding a word or words after the reading of 
t<AB, etc.J The common reading adds nvbi after 

* This is the MSS readings. Many editors follow the scholiast, 
who evidctUly htui m^aUosaa, 

t The oriffin of the rmrne would of course be obscure to us, 
on this \iuw: it would bo in keeijing with Greek city life if 
T 3 'rannu 8 was the donor, who built the schola and presented it 
to the city. 

X Blass in his edition of the Western (Roman) Text, T^eipzifc 
1806, prefers the reading vi tmff following D: his 

reason is perhaps that this is characteristically Attic. He also 
strangely denies that the Western reading contained nvif 
(though he accepted this iu his earlier edition), in spite of the 
strong eonseneus of Western authorities for it. 


Tupdyyov : an exclusively and characteristically 
Western reading adds also dird &pas Triixirrrji 
dcKdrrfs, * The school of a certain Tyrannus ’ must 
he a private, not a iiublic, building or place ; 
Tyrannus was either a teacher who ordinarily 
used it, or the private owner who granted the 
use of it whether for hire or free. In the latter 
case the situation would be similar to that in the 
passage just quoted from Juvenal, according to 
the reading of the scholiast and many editors: 
the patron grants to his literary friend the use of 
a poor old house belonging to himself. A certain 
individual named Tyrannus might on this inter¬ 
pretation have permitted St. Paul to use or to hire 
a schola which belonged to him : tlv6^ explains and 
jipologizes for the mention of an unknown person, 
'laere can be no doubt that goodwill to St. Paul 
must have been entertained by the person who 
allowed him the use of this school. Even if he 
hired it, we may be sure that no actively hostile 
owner w ould have let it to him. 

But the Bezan addition ‘from the fifth to the 
tenth hour * strongly favours the interpretation 
that Tyrannus was a teacher or philosoplier, who 
also used the schola. It was then obviously neces¬ 
sary to make some arrangement as to hours; 
Tyrannus continued to use the schola during the 
early hours of the day, while St. Paul used it from 
one hour before noon till two hours before sunset. 
This partition of the day is an interesting point, 
and true to ancient life. The customary time for 
teaching in Grteco-Roman life began very early, 
probably soon after sunrise. Juvenal in bis usual 
exaggerating way describes the teacher as already 
in school at work before sunrise by artificial light 
(vii. 222 ); * and it is established by many passaj^es 
that the fifth hour was the usual time for stopping 
all work and business (Martial, iv. 8 . II, pranavmn 
being eaten between tlio fifth hour and noon). 
Thus the school would bo vacated by Tyrannus at 
the fifth hour, and was then at the disposal of St. 
Paul till the tenth. 

The full Western text establislies the meaning 
of an otlierwise very obscure passage, and gives a 
natural and satisfactory sense. The shortest text 
implies a sense that ji either un-Lukan or im- 
prohahlo. There seen/p A/eason why the Western 
ad<lition should be 5 n bile there was con¬ 
siderable temptatior/A the words of the 

Western text to drojr, they seemetl quite 

unimportant to 3rd'^,. ® ^%ents. These con¬ 
siderations make it the full Western 

reading is the true’^^^,^ iext, and that part of 
the true text was lost'from many authorities. We 
cannot think that both the long and the short read¬ 
ings are original Lukan (as Blass and others hold). 

The iwssihility that Tyrannue may have been a Jew has been 
favourably rci^arded by some scholars. But this seems dis¬ 
tinctly imj)robable. If Tyrannus was an unconverted Jew, he 
would have almost certainly been unfavourable, if not active^' 
hostile, to ruul; and he would have been most unlikely to 
fm^ilitate the apostle’s work, especially as by doing so he would 
have incurred the strong dislike of his own peo})le. The 
sequence of thought in tne verse, * ho separated the disciples 
{i.e. from the Jews), speaking daily in the school of Tyrannus,’ 
seems hardly reconcilable with the view that Tyrannus was a 
Jew. Moreover, the way in which ‘a certain Tyrannus' is 
mentioned would hardly suggest that ho was a convert. But it 
is an error on the part of suine writers to urgo the Greek name 
ns any argument against the theory that Tyrannus was a Jew. 
The Jews of the great cities of Asia Minor hod become very 
stronglj' Grecizod, and Greek names were in ordinary use 
among them. 

F'urther, Knowllng points out that the daily meetings in the 
schola imply that St. Paul made his adherents separate even 
from the synagogue services of the Sabbath. It seems Im- 
poMsible that a Jew could have aided in such a puqxise. 

The name is given in D os Tvpavylov nvbt : this is 
certainly a mere corruption. The name Tyrannus 
is common in inscriptions, and several persons of 
* 80 also Martial, ix. 68 . 
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the name are mentioned in literary authorities ; 
but Tyrannius is unknown. The iorm Tvpdvviou is 
a woman’s name (neuter diminutive), like Tvpapvls 
(falsely accented, OIG 3730). W. M. Ramsay. 

TYRE {n [11 times -I’is] i.e, ‘rock*; TiJpos; 
Tel el-Amarna tablets Zuru, Zurri ; referred to by 
Jerome as 2c6/), lUrpa, ii TvpLw v6\ls ; Arab. ^4r). 
—i. Situation.— The modem small town of Tyre, 
built on the ruins of the once celebrated city, lies 
on a narrow strip of the Phoenician plain, about 
equidistant from Zidon and Acre. On the north 
the sandy coast-line runs up to the headland of 
Sarafend (Sarepta), and on the south the view is 
blocked by the high three-headed promontory, of 
which the middle point is the precipitous Ladder 
of Tyre (Scala Tyriorum). The ancient island, 
with its half mile of channel between it and the 
coast, is now a blunt headland, and there is 
nothing to remind the present inhabitants of the 
existence of the famous mole, and of the difli- 
culties encountered in its construction. The path¬ 
way of 60 yards in width, along which the soldiers 
of Alexanaer rushed to the attack, is now half a 
mile broad, owing to the drifting up of the sea 
sand on the S.W. side. 

It was from the island that the town received 
its name. The Rock, lying oil, about a mile in 
length and three-quarters of a mile in width, was 
the special feature that caught the eye, both on 
land and at sea. And it was owing to the accom¬ 
modation which the island providea for shipping, 
and the protection thus afforded to its inhabitants, 
that Tyre became the most celebrated maritime 
city of the ancient world. At these entrances of 
the sea Tyre sat like a pedlar spreading out his 
wares at a city gate, and became ‘ the merchant 
of the peoples unto many isles’ (Ezk 27®). The 
island had two harbours, one on the north side 
and the other on the south, formed by the indenta¬ 
tion of the outline, and extended by breakwaters. 
These harbours were called the Zidonian and Egyp¬ 
tian, much in the same way as the west gate of 
Jerusalem is called the Jaffa gate, and its northern 
the Damascus gate. The part of the town that 
was built on the mainland was strongly fortihed, 
and in times of peace the inhabitants cultivated 
the neighbouring gardens, and received their supply 
of water by aqueduct from the great fountain now 
called R(fs-el-*ainy lying several miles to the south. 
As the wealth of Tyre increased, and the danger 
of military invasion became chronic, its inhabitants 
would come to regard the island as being not 
merely the storehouse of their merchandise, and a 
place of retreat in time of invasion, but as the | 
actual city of Tyre. Thus the city on the shore, 
with its often-battered walls and scattering of 
peasant houses among the gardens by the aque¬ 
duct, was called ij Tupos, IlaXairu/Jos, Fulce- 

tyrusy veins Tyrus, 

According to a letter, quoted by Josephus {Ant. viil. 11. 7) 
as having been written by king Hiram to Solomon, the request 
for payment in grain is based on the fact that Hiram’s people 
Inhabited an island. The five years’ siege by Slialmanoser iv., 
and that of thirteen years by Nebuchadnezzar, also seem to 
Indicate that Tyre could not be attacked in the ordinary way. 

Nothing now remains of the strength and splen¬ 
dour of the island fortress, except that on a calm 
day one may look from a boat, and see in the 
water along the rocky shore great blocks of the 
ancient breakwater and tumbled pillars of rose- 
coloured granite. 

ii. Antiquity. —In the time of Joshua, Tyre is 
mentioned as being a fortified city, and its char¬ 
acter as a stronghold is also noted in 2 S 24’, Is 
23^^, Zee 9®. It is included in the list of Phoenician 
towns visited by the Egyptian mohar in the time 
of Ramses ll. Herodotus (ii. 44) states, on the 


authority of the Tyrian priests of Mel^arth, that 
the town was built about B.C. 2750. doseplius, on 
the other hand, informs us {Ant. vni. iii. 1) that 
Tyre was founded 240 years before the building of 
the temple, i.e. about B.C. 1217. Isaiah seems to 
be referring to a well-known claim wlien he speaks 
of the city ‘whose antiquity is of ancient days* 
(23’). Strabo (XVI, ii. 22) calls it dpxat’OTdrr) ir6Xt? 
TiJpoj. 

iii. Relationship of Tyre and Zidon.— Isaiah 
speaks of Tyre as the ‘daughter of Zidon’ (23’*). 
With this agree the references in (Ireek and Latin 
poetry, where Zidon rej)reseiit8 in a general way 
everything Phamician. Zidon seems to have been 
the first to pass from being a fishing village, as its 
name implies, to the undertaking of commercial 
transactions on the coast of Syria. From this 
small beginning, her ships bcgjin to trafiic with 
Cyprus and northwards among the Greek islands. 
Tiie transference of maritime power from Zidon to 
Tyre was owing, according to one account (Justin, 
18. 3), to an attack by the Philistines of Ascaloii 
upon Zidon by way of punishing that city for 
having seized Dor. Pos.^ibly, a number of the 
Zidonian merchants transferred their connexion to 
Tyre as being more convenient for the tra<le with 
the south-east of the Mediterranean. Isaiah refers 
to Tyre as having been replenished by the mer¬ 
chants of Zidon (23’^). While Zidon had iiia<le its 
name familiar over the eastern half of the Medi¬ 
terranean, Tyre put a bolder spirit into its mercan¬ 
tile enterprises, and steadily advanced in wealth 
and power until it became ‘ the mart of nations ’ 
(Is 23®). See, further, under Zidon. 

iv. Extent and Influence of Tyrian Trade. 
— While Tyre produced certain manufactured 
articles, sucii as glass work and the crimson and 
bluish-purple dyes obtained from the shell-lish ^ of 
the coast, the chief cause of its wealth and fame 
was its trade-carrying pre-eminence. Tyre was 
the great sea-pedlar of the ancient world. Hy 
their charts of the ocean and study of the 
stars, along with carefully guarded records as to 
depths and distances, winds and currents, the 
Tyrian sailors were able to outstrip all competitors 
by sailing during the night, and keeping their 
course when out of sight of land. Also hy land 
they had their trading stations along the eastern 
caravan routes that passed to the N.E. by Aleppo 
and Palmyra, and to the S.E. into Arabia. From 
Armenia to the Persian Gulf all the paths of 
merchandise converged towards Tyre. Their ships, 
for a time in partnership with those of Solomon, 
traded in the Red Sea. A recent conjecture is that 
Sofala (with the prefix s dropped ami the I restored 
to r) was the celebrated Opihr, with its traces 
of Semitic workmanship in the neighbouring gold 
mines. The Tyrians rounded the continent of 
Africa in their vessels, not larger than a modern 
herring-boat. They traded on the Nile, selling 
their wares and laying in wheat and linen at their 
station at Memphis. They had their ports along 
the north coast of Africa, notably at Utit^a and 
Carthage, the latter of whii;h was said to have 
been founded by the Dido of romance. In the 
great Roman eific Virgil must give his hero a 
Tyrian steersman, Palinurus (possibly Btialo- 
ndhrOy ‘ Baal is light’). All the islands of the Medi¬ 
terranean were familiar with their richly freighted 

* In ‘ the book of the Rolla,’ pp. 47, 48 {Stxulia Sinaitica, 
No. viii.), there is an accoimt, winch the writer of the l>ook dis¬ 
misses with contempt, of Uie way in wliich the purple dye of the 
Tyrian murex was discovered. It was a Jewish tradition to 
the effect that a shepherd lad one day noticed his dotr eating 
something on the shore near Tyre, and observed that the dog’s 
mouth was stained with bright crimson fluid. With the Oriental 
instinct for decoration ho dipped some wool in the bright dye, 
and put it on his head as a crown. The lu<'ldent having been 
reported to Hiram, king of Tyre, the dye instantly became un 
important article of commerce. 
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vessels. Beyond the Straits of Gibraltar they 
established Gades and other stations on the west 
coast of Spain. They crossed also to Cornwall, 
and passed down the west coast of Africa as far 
08 Cape Nun and the Caiiaiy Islands. Traces of 
their presence survive, especially in the islands of 
Cyprus, Sicily, and Sardinia, in the names of har¬ 
bours, in excavated relics, and in j'ravea with 
Phcjcnician inscriptions, telling where some Tyrian 
sailor had rested from his wanderings. 

Ezekiel (ch. 27), in describing the height of glory 
from winch Tyre was cast down because of the un¬ 
righteousness of her traffic, gives a glowing account 
of the various lands that gave her of their best, 
ininistoring to her vast merchandise, and so to her 
wealth and power and pride and destruction. In 
Iv/.k 27“* “ there is a ])icture of the shins of Tar- 
sliish, homeward bound and heavily laden, being 
bulleted by the common Levanter or east wind 
of the Mediterranean. 

Tyre was a great civilizer, bringing East and 
West together, and teaching the world the peace¬ 
ful lesson of mutual dependence. Erom the 12th 
cent. n.C. it strove with wonderful talent and per¬ 
sistency to <*arry out its great aim, which was to 
gain from the whole world rather than to gain the 
world itself. Its world was gain. Its destiny, 
unlike that of Borne, was not to beat down the 
proud and mighty, but to supply the wants of the 
rich and great, bringing idols for their shrines, 
beaul-iful vases for tlieir palaces, shields and swords 
of cunning work for warriors, cloth of gold, em¬ 
broidery, ami royal purjile for kings, and silk work 
in stripes and tartan for princesses. By exporting 
various prodiuds to lands where they were un¬ 
known or of inferior quality, productive activity 
was stimulates I on all sides, and the standard of 
industrial art was raised. Like a goodly merchant¬ 
man, Tyre was willing to pay for her treasures. 
Thus tribute was willingly given to kings in return 
for freedom of trade; and with regard to unseen 
dangers and difficulties, of w hich they were deeply 
conscious, tlieir comniercial prudence was ready 
with costly gifts or cruel sacriliees in order to 
toueli the vanity or avert the wrath of the gods. 
It was an expenditure in order to secure a larger 
gain. 

v. Tyuk and Assyria. —Under Assnr-nazir-pal, 
Shalmaneser IT., and 'riglath - pileser, Assyria 
gradually establislied its authority over Pluenieia, 
until Shalmaneser iv. in 72G overran the country. 
Tyre refused to surrender, and Shalmaneser siic- 
ceculeil in detaching her jealous rival Zidon, so that 
Im was able to attack 'I'yre by sea witli an arniaila 
of 0(1 shins. The Tyrians moved out to meet them, 
and wdtli 12 war-vessels defeated their enemy, 
taking 500 prisoners. Tlie siege was maintained 
on land for live years, until it was raised on account 
of the death of the Assyrian king {Ant, ix. 
xiv. 2). Later on, Tyre w as attacked with uncertain 
success by Sennacherib w ith a vast army. In 073 
Esar-haddon found his vassal Tyre in league with 
Egypt, and in 604 Assur-hani-pal took it by storm. 

vi. Tyre and I.suael. —In the partition of the 

kingdom of Israel under Joshua, the stronghold of 
Tyre is mentioned in connexion with the portion 
or Asher (Jos 19’*^“). The most intimate connexion 
betw'een Tyre and Israel w as in the time of Hiram 
and Solomon, w'hen a covenant of friendship was 
entered into in connexion with the building of the 
temple (2 S 1 K 6^ 7*^* 9"- 1 Ch 14* 22^, 

2 Ch 2'** Amos (1®* complains that this 

covenant^ w'as sbamofully violated by the Tyrians 
w'hen they sold Israelite captives a.s common slaves. 
In t he prophecies of Isaiah, Jeremiah, and Ezekiel, 
the pride, luxury, and greed of Tyre are denounced 

* For a different interpretation of the ' covenant of brothers’ 
see Driver, Jotl and Amoi, p. 1S7. 


(Is 23'-”, Jer 25^^ 2V 47b Ezk 28. 27. 28. 29). In 
the Psalms, the daughter of Tyre with her costly 
gift stands in the retinue around the throne (45^®), 
its inhabitants are mentioned among the sworn 
enemies of Israel (83’), and again Tyre is num¬ 
bered among those who are brought to know the 
Lord (87^). The beautiful scenery of Ephraim is 
likened to that of Tyre (Hos 9^^), and in Zee 9® the 
astuteness of the Tyrians is alluded to. 

In the NT its people are among those who flock 
to Galilee to see and hear Christ (Mk 3®, Lk 6^’). 
Christ visited its coasts (Mt I5^b Mk 7“ [where 
8ee Swete’s note]), and declared that its people, if 
favoured like the cities of Galilee, would have 
been moved to repentance (Mt Lk 10^’* 

The incident of reconciliation with Herod, recorded 
in Ac 12“, reveals in its motive and man^eraent 
the artfulness of the Phoenician trader, finally, 
in Ac 21®*’ the ship in which St. Paul sailed to 
Syria comes to Tyre to discharge its cargo. 

vii. Tyre and Babylon.— In the early years of 
the Bah. empire. Tyre was left at peace, and its 
connexion with Egypt was more closely estab¬ 
lished. When it became evident that Babylon 
was to tread in the path of Assyria, the Phoenician 
cities Gebal, Zidon, and others with them, laid 
aside their local jealousies and sought to strengthen 
Tyre to defy the invader (Ezk 2T). After the 
famous battle of Carchemish, in which Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar defeated Pharaoh-neco in 605, Tyre was be¬ 
sieged for 13 years (cf. Jos. Ant. x. xi. 1). The 
issue of this siege is somewhat uncertain (see 
Expos. TiimSy x. 378, 430, 475, 520). The prophet 
Ezekiel seems to imply at least that the island was 
not given up to plunder, hut the Divine purpose 
was fulftlled in punishing the unrighteous princes 
and the proud king of Tyre (Ezk 28’® 29”’“). A 
time of anarchy and unrest follow ed, in which the 
city discarded for a time its monarchical form of 
government. Gradually order was restored, pro¬ 
sperity returned, and the allegiance to Babylon re¬ 
mained unbroken to the end or that dynastj^ in 638. 

viii. Tyke and Persia. —The comlition of Tyre 
under the Persians was better than it had been 
under the Assyrians and Babylonians. Persia 
required the help of the Phccnician fleet in attack¬ 
ing Egypt and repressing the rising Macedonian 
empire. When after n.C. 400 the power of Persia 
show’cd signs of decay, the Phcimician cities re¬ 
belled ; but when Zidon W’as reduced to ashes by 
Ochus in 351, Tyre surrendered wdthout a siege. 
During the Persian dynasty it is related, to the 
credit of Tyre, that its fleet refused to convey the 
array of Camhyses against Carthago on account of 
hlood-kinship, and thus an expedition was averted 
that might have influenced the destinies of Rome. 

ix. Tyre and the Macedonians. —The greatest 
event in the history of Tyre was its capture by 
Alexander in B.C. 332 after a siege of seven months. 
Much ingenuity and courage wore displayed on 
both sides. Ilolp was expected from Carthage, 
Persia, Cyprus, Zidon, but in vain. It w’os Tyre’s 
darkest day when Alexander was .seen bearing 
dowm from the north with a large fleet chiefly col¬ 
lected from Phoenician ports and old rivals. It 
was the fire from the midst of her that had come 
to devour a city that claimed admiration and 
obedience, but did not ask to be loved. The mole 
was completed with ease, when the harbour was 
thus blocKaded ; and in the taking of the city 6000 
are said to have perished by the sword, 2000 were 
crucified, and 30,000 women, children, and slavea 
were sold. Yet within the brief space of 18 years 
Tyre w*as repeopled and refortified, and was able 
to otter a strong but inefl'octual resistance to 
Antigonus, About 287 it again became an E^p- 
tian possession, till in 198 it fell to the Seleucidse, 
and, with the exception of a brief interval (83>69) 
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of Armenian rule, it remained under its Syrian 
governors till in 65 it passed quietly into the 
lioman empire, receiviim the status of a free city. 
In the 4th cent. a.d. Jerome refers to Tyre as a 
beautiful city and ‘ an emporium for the commerce 
of the whole world.* It was made the seat of a 
bishopric, and had two such talented but widely- 
diflferent citizens as Origen and Porphyry. Later 
on, it was taken by the Saracens in the 7 th cent., 
recovered by the Crusaders in 1124, to fall again 
into the hands of the Saracens in 1291. After 
relapsing for a time into the possession of Egypt, 
with minor intervals of Druze and Venetian con¬ 
trol, it ceased to exist as maritime Tyre and be¬ 
came an Arab village. 

Few sites in the historical East present such 
an allecting and instructive record of persistent 
struggle, smendid achievement, and irretrievable 
doom. By ner destined pathway of commerce Tyre 
exerted upon the world an influence that ranks 


with that of Jerusalem in religion, Athens in philo¬ 
sophy, and Rome in government. But to-flay the 
steamers on the Syrian coast that call at the Bay 
of Acre and Zidon consider Tyre too insignificant 
to deserve a visit. After having been the mother 
of colonies and mistress of the seas, bearing her 
merchandise into otherwise unvisited lands and 
adjusting the supply and demand of the world, 
Tyre is now content at the close of her career to 
be a stagnant village in stagnant Turkey. 

LirKK\rvRF..~Thomson, Land and the Book; Robinson, BHP 
(Index); Uawlinnon, //wt. of Phaenioia, and J*ha‘/iicia in ‘ SLory 
of the Nations’; Kenriok, Phonicia; Movers, Dio Phonizier \ 
art. PiKKNiciA in present work. G. M. MaCKIK. 

TZADE (V).—The eighteenth letter of the Heb. 
alphabet, and as such employed in the 119th Psalm 
to designate the 18th part, each verse of which 
begins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by 
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UGAL (S:n).—M entioned only in Pr 30'. In 
AV and RV tlie word is treated as a proper name. 
It is, however, of an unusual form, and there are 
other objections to the rendering. A slightly 
different reading (see RVm) would give the mean- 
in", *1 have wearied myself and arn consumed* 
(LXX Kal Travofiai), See Ithiel, and cf. Lag. ad toe, 

UEL BA OihJX, Luc. ’IwTiX).—One of the 

sons of liani who had married a foreign wife, 
Ezr 10^‘; called in 1 Es 9^^ JUEL. 

UKNAZ. — For in 1 Ch 4'® AVm gives 
*Uknaz’ instead of * even Kenaz* (AV) or ‘and 
Kenaz’ (KV). In all probability something has 
dropped out of the text, which had read originally 
‘the sons of Elah: . . . and Kenaz.’ This is 
favoured by the plural sons. An alternative is 
to drop the i, with LXX {Kal viol 'Add' a-ud 

Vulg. {Filii quoque Ela: Cenez)^ and read simply 
Kenaz (tj,?). 

ULAI ('^m, Theod. Oi>^d\ LXX OcXa£).—The 
classical Eulocus, now the KarUn. It flowed past 
Susa or Shushau, and Assurbanipal states that in 
the battle fought outside that city between tfie 
Assyrians and the Eflamites, the UlA (or Ulai) was 
choted with the bodies of the slain. In Dn 8 *’'* 
it is similarly described as flowing past Shushan. 
The Eula'us is also called Pasitigris by the classical 
geographers, and Pliny {H.N vi. 27) says that it 
surrounded the citadel of Susa. But the rivers of 
Susiana liavo so changed their channels since the 
classical epoch as to make their identification 
with the present rivers of the country somewhat 
diflicult. It would seem, however, that what are 
now the Upper Kerkhah and the Lower Karfln 
were formerly a single stream (see Shush AN). 
A cuneiform tablet {WAIii. 61. 32) describes the 
Uia as ‘ the water which carries its treasures into 
the deep ’ (but see Driver on Dn 8 *, and Dieulafoi, 
as cited p. 126 n-.), A. H. Sayck. 

ULAM (D^m).—1, The eponym of a Manassite 
family, 1 Ch 7'®* (BA OiJXdyu. [B om. in v.'^, Luc. 
HXdyu). 2. A Beniamite family, specially noted 
as archers, 1 Ch 8 ^***" (B AlXdfi, A£X<// 4 ; A both 
times Oi)Xdu). Benjamite archers appear also in 
2Chl47(8). 


ULFILAS* VERSION.- See Versions (Gothic). 

ULLA {^‘y BA TAd, Luc. om.).—The eponym of 
an Asherite family, 1 Ch 7”^ 

UMMAH. — An Asherite city, Jos 19**^. There 
can be little doubt, however, that the MT here 
is a slip for 'isy Acco (cf. Jg 1^^); so, following 
certain MS8 of tlie LXX (’Av/fu>, 'Akkujp), Dillmann, 
Bennett, Kautzsch, Oxf. Hcb. Lex. etc. 

UNCLEAN, UNCLEANNESS.*- 

i. Orijrin of the distinction between Clean and Unclenn. 

if. Four main t 3 ’pc 8 of Unoloanness; conneotod with (n'j the 
fnnotions of reproduction; {b) food; (c) leprosy , (d) 
death. 

iii. Uncleanness and Ritual. 

iv. UncleanneHM in NT. 

Literature. 

i. Origin of the Distinction between Clean 
and Unclean. —The distinction between clean 
and unclean is to be found as far back as we are 
able to trace the history of the religion of Israel. 
The validity of Kachel’s excuse to her father when 
seeking the teraphim (Cn E) rested on the un¬ 
cleanness of her condition ; and Saul, in spite of his 
insane suspicion of David, yet recognizes tliat he 
may be detained from the mast of the new moon 
by ceremonial delilemont (1 S 20*”). The division 
of Israelites into ‘ those shut up and left at large,* 
indicates how frequent uncleanness was if those 

* This article deals only with the ceremonial idea of unoleon- 
nefls, not with the ethical or religious. The Heb. verb Kp^), 
with the noun .TKpo or and adj. wpp, is commonly used 

to express this idea!.' The notion of profanation or pollution is 
conveyed by the verb which also means ‘ to make common ’; 
the corresponding noun is ^h. The late verb hM is rare in this 
sense. CHcanness is expressed by the verb "inp, its noun nipp, 
and adj. I’lnp. These words may further express the idea of 
purification, tor which the Piel and Hithimcl of are also 
used. The Greek word tor uncleanness, is used in 

the NT, except in Mt 23^, in an ethicuil sense only, and the adj. 
ktcaOet.pr»( is used in the Gospels exclusively of unclean spirits, 
and in the Epp. in an ethical sense. It is used of ceremonially 
unclean binls in Rev IBS, and, coupled with tMvit, ‘common/ is 
used of ceremonially unclean foM in Ac 101^28 128. Oere> 
monial defilement is expressed by the verb ‘to msJES 

common,* and its adj. (Mt 16, Mk 7, Ac 10. 11. 2128, 

Ro Hev 21^), and once (Jn 18^8^ by For ths 

idea of purification the verb with the noun 

and adj. futOmpif, and the verb with its noun kyvt^pUty 

are used. 
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shut up are those ritually unclean. Several allu¬ 
sions to uncleanness are found in the F^rophets (Am 
V\ Hoi 98 , Ezk 4'^ Hag 2^^, Is 52^' 35®), while in 

Deuteronomy, and much more elaborately in the 
Priestly Code, it is made the subject of detailed 
legislation. The laws of defilement and purifica¬ 
tion were developed by the misdirected ingenuity 
of the scribes into a system of casuistry, even more 
than ordinarily fine spun and minute, whuih con¬ 
stituted, in fact, the most important part of the 
regulations by which the pious Jew had to order 
his life. But the laws of uncleanness are far older 
than the Hebrew jieople. It is only nece.ssary to 
rcjid them, to be convinced that they are not the 
creation of the higher religion of Israel. Anthro- 
ology, however, has proved, what might naturally 
ave ueen suspected, that they belong essentially 
to the prehistoric past. Their congenial atmosphere 
is not that which ureathes in the llehrew prophets, 
but that which animates the crudest forms of 
savage religion. 

Some of the laws ini^ht, Irideed, be explained on rational 
g'rounda, on duo to Hanitary procaiition, to love of olranlinosa, 
to natural aversion from disj^uHtin^f obJoctH. But it ia certain 
that thoBO do not explain many of the prohibitioni, and cannot 
account for the prcojHo oelection oroiniBHiori which chara<*.teri/-e8 
the list of things unclean. We may ^rant that these couBidera- 
tioua may have played some part in late development, but this 
should probably be rc<luce<i to a minimum. It is more likely, 
In fact, that the laws of uncloanness created sanitary laws and 
aversion for certain thinffs than that they were creatt^ by them. 
Where a tribe happened to regard thin^fs as unclean which also 
are insanitary, it would, so far as it did so, increase its chances 
Id the struffgle for existence, while natural selection would tend 
to eliminate tribes whose ritual in no way coin<!ided with sani¬ 
tary requirements. Thus with the survival of the former set of 
tribes sanitary regulations might come by degrees to bo estab¬ 
lished, with no intention of doing more than securing ritual 
cleanness. Again, what we call natural aversion is probably 
natural only in tho sense that habit is second nature. The 
natural disgust which we feel at certain kinds of food ia due 
altogether to custom, and sentiment formed by custom. The 
dog or horse is naturally no more repulsive than the ox, yet 
many have an Invincible repugnance to dog-flesh or horse-flesh. 
A Jew’s instinctive loathing (or the swine, which is eaten freely 
by Oentiloa, often survives the surrender of all religious scruples. 
And It is decisive that these laws originated at a time when the 
rudiments of sanitation were still undreamed of, and are found 
among peopb'S who own no restraint of cleanliness or natural 
disgust. It is also well known that oven in higher religions 
ritual cleanness may be obtained by bathing in very <lirty water. 
Still less happy are the attempts to And a rational basis for these 
laws in the spiritual principles of the higher religion of Israel. 
For not only does it need strained arguments to remove their 
essontially irrational character and make them at home in a 
spiritual religion, but the nume.rous parallels in much lower re¬ 
ligions are so close that it is unreasonable to shut the eyes to 
their essential affinity. It is futile to fumble at the lock with 
such rusty keys, when anthropology has given us one which fits 
every wai^. 

Tho idoas and usagos aiming other peoples, which 
are similar to tlie Hebrew laws of uueleanness, are 
conveniently classed under that widespread system 
known as Haboo.’ The general notion of t^iDoo is 
that certain things are regarded as unsafe for con¬ 
tact or use in common life, by reason of the super¬ 
natural penalties which would thereby be incurred. 
A common thing inay become taboo through the 
action of a god, chief, or priest, and the sanction 
for the restriction he imposes is his own power of 
avenging its violation. But some tilings or con¬ 
ditions are intrinsically taboo, and infringement 
of their character brin^^s its own penalty by a 
mechanical necessity witliont external aid. There 
is an inherent energy in them, which is discharged 
on all who rashly break the talx)o. One of the 
most striking features of taboo is its infectious 
character. It is transmitted by contact, and the 
person or thin^ thus tabooed may become a new 
source of infection, though the supernatural virus 
loses intensity at each new stage of transmission. 
The infection might in some cases be removed by 
ritual means, chief among which must be placed 
Nvashing. In other cases it was too deeply engrained 
to he removed. From this single root 0 ? taboo 
sprang not uncleanness only, but holiness. Origin* 


ally, paradoxical as it may seem, there was little 
difference between them. Both holiness and un¬ 
cleanness are infectious, and require identical or 
similar ritual purification (see Holiness). It is 
especially instructive to compare the law of the 
sin-ofi'ering (Lv with such passages as Lv 

XJ34-28. #1-35 154 -la. 20-34. 26. 27. jt is to bo obscrved 
that both are treated as of purely materialistio 
qiiality, so much so, in fact, that holiness or un¬ 
meanness may be scoured ofl’ a vessel, unle.ss it is 
of unglazed earthenware and the holiness or un¬ 
cleanness has soaked into it, in whi(;h case it must 
be broken. It is further confirmation of the 
original identity of the two, that while a holy 
thing is usually said to communicate holiness and 
an unclean thing uncleanness, in one case a holy 
thing produces uncleanness. The canonicity of a 
book was expressed in the phrase, it ‘ defiles the 
hands.* If it was a common, that is, a non-canonical 
book, it was not holy; if canonical, it was holy, and 
produced ceremonial defilement. Tlie practical 
coiisenuence of both holiness and unrleanness ^ya 8 
to witlidraw the object they infected from partici¬ 
pation in common life. The holy thing was dedi¬ 
cated to God, and to treat it as common was to 
violate its sanctity and incur His anger. Hence 
the avoidance of holiness as a plague, and the pre¬ 
cautions taken to avoid catching it. Moses must 
keep hia distance and remove his shoes from his 
feet on ground made lioly by God’s presence in the 
hush (Ex 3*); bounds (corresponding to a taboo 
line) must be set about the mountain at Sinai, lest 
the peoole draw too near and J" break forth upon 
them. Whatever touched the mountain became so 
sacred that it was too dangerous to be touched, the 
death penalty must be executed on it from a safe 
distance (Ex 19*^’“’*). The men of Beth-shemesh, 
and Uzzah, were smitten for contact with tho ark 
(1 S 6 ^**, 2 8 6 ^). The priests are bidden put off the 
garments wherein they minister, when tney go out 
to the people, lest they sanctify the people with 
their garments (Ezk 44^®); and those who lake part 
in the heathen mysteries described in Fs 65®'® warn 
the bystanders not to come near lest they catch 
the contagion of their holiness (la 65® reading, 
with a change in the pointing, ‘ lest I make thee 
imly ^). 

The process by which the notions of holiness and 
uncleanness, wliich were undifferentiated in taboo, 
came to be distinguished was probably something 
of this kind. It has already been pointed out that 
two classes of taboo may be distinguished. A 
common thing may become taboo if a god or sacred 
person lays a taboo upon it. Or a thing or state 
may be intrinsically taboo. Koughly speaking, this 
corresponds to tho distinction between holy and 
unclean. The holy is that which is naturally 
conimon, but has become holy through contact 
with the Divine. But there is an uncleannesa of 
a primary order, of an intrinsic and not accidental 
kind, uncommunicated as no earthly holiness can 
be said to be. It is true that there is a communi¬ 
cated uncleanness, but uncommunicated unclean- 
riess has no uncommunicated holiness to match it 
in the human realm. All holiness is derivative 
save the holiness of God. It is by this principle 
tliat the unclean thing may be taboo in its own 
right, while the holy thing cannot be, that we must 
explain the priestly torah given in Hag 
Holy flesh infects with holiness a garment in which 
it is carried, but this garment does not transmit 
the holiness to what it touches. A man who is 
unclean by contact with a dead body infects with 

* * In g^eneral, we may nay that the prohibition to use the 
vessels, rarments, and so on, of certain persons, and the effects 
euppoeea to follow an Infraction of the rule, are exactly the 
same whether the persons to whom the thln^ belong are 
eacred or what we might call unclean and polluted' (Frazer, 
Th€ Qoldtn JSotiyA®, 1. 826 ; of. also il. 804 - 809 ). 
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anoleanness what he touches. In other words, a 
dead body is endowed with higher virulence of con¬ 
tagion than holy flesh. And the reason is that a 
corpse is a fountainhead of uncleannesa, while hol^ 
flesh is holy, not intrinsically, but only because it 
has been devoted to God, the sole fountainhead of 
holiness. Probably, then, the distinction between 
holiness and uncleanness was simply the explicit 
affirmation of a distinction already implicit in the 
idea of taboo. And it was a great step in advance 
when the essential diflerence of things indiscrimin¬ 
ately classed together as taboo emerged into clear 
consciousness. A large irrational dement, it is 
true, survived in the idea of holiness as well as in 
that of uncleanness. But by linking the idea of 
holiness with that of God, the former was started 
on a career of intellectual, moral, and spiritual 
development, which made it at last the fit expres¬ 
sion oi the highest religious ideal. On the other 
hand, uncleanness remained to the last a virtually 
savage idea, one of the heathen survivals in 
Judaism which Christianity had simply to elimi¬ 
nate. And where life is lived under tlie shadow 
of innumerable taboos, these form an insuperable 
barrier to progress, for man is tied to the fixed 
routine, not venturing on unknown paths for terror 
of the perils that lurk everywhere in his way. But 
when taboos are recognized as expressing the will 
of the gods, (instead of the paralyzing dread of 
unknown and incalculable forces, we have the re¬ 
straint imposed by a kind and trusted deity, which 
leaves room for progress, because it introduces a 
rational element, and claims for religion what had 
been inextricably bound up with superstition.* 

The opposite of * holy* is ^common,* the opposite 
of ‘ unclean * is ‘ clean. * While ‘ holy * and * unclean * 
are strong positive terms, * common * and ‘ clean * 
are simply tlieir pale negatives. Clean is not the 
same as holy; it implies no dedication to the Divine 
service, ana has no infectious quality. The clean 
person is one who may freely approach his God in 
worship. For this he need not be holy, though 
there are certain cases where cleanness, i.c. the 
mere absence of uncleanness, is insufficient. At 
Sinai the Hebrews had to sanctify themselves by 
washing and abstinence from women (Ex 19). But 
so exceptional an occasion cannot be taken as 
typical. Nor are the common and the unclean 
identical ; the common is rather, ordinarily at any 
rate, also the clean. Yet, just as the clean and the 
holy tendeil to be identilled, since whatever is holy 
must also be clean, so their opposites, the unclean 
and the common. But, in spite of such obliteration 
of distinctions, it only creates confusion if they are 
not emphasized. 

It should further be noticed that the laws of un¬ 
cleanness, while largely a survival from prehistoric 
savagery, or the semi - civilization of primitive 
Semites, partly originated in a protest of the higher 
religion of Israel against heathenism. Certain 
things which were connected with heathen cults, 
and constituted a danger to spiritual religion, were 
placed under taboo. Whether by survival or pro¬ 
test a thing was regarded as unclean, it was alike 
an abomination to .r, cutting off the offender from 
intercourse with Him and fellowship Avith the com¬ 
munity. It is probable that the extent to whicli 
the laws are due to protest against heathenism has 
been overrated in recent discussions. Similarly, in 
the face of savage parallels, it is probable that .some 
laws in the Priestly Code, which are often regarded 
as very late developments and impracticable reflne- 
ments, are in substance of the highest antiquity. 
That, as at present codified, they are late is clear, 
and such a pas.sa§e as Lv is not unfairly re¬ 

garded as exhibiting the rudiments of the casuistry 
of the scribes. But the central prohibition of the 
* S«e W. U. Smith, RS^ pp. 165J-166. 


passage is probably quite early. It is remarkable 
that some taboos which survived into the Levitical 
legislation, disappeared among the more conserva¬ 
tive Arabs. 

ii. Four main types of Uncleanness may be 
distinguished : uncleanne.ss connected with (a) the 
functions of reproduction, ( b ) food, (c) leprosy, 
{ d ) death. These must now be considered in 
detail. 

(a) Uncleanness connected with the functions of 
reproduction ,— These functions early excited the 
superstitious awe of mankind, which invested the 
organs and their activities with mysterious powers. 
Sexual intercourse was Avidely regarded as produc¬ 
ing uncleanness, Avhich might be removed by bath¬ 
ing, but in some cases fumigation was also required. 
Among the Arabs it was specially necessary to 
take precautions against the demons on the con¬ 
summation of marriage (Wellh. llcste Arab. Hcid.^ 
155). The Book of Tobit yields an interesting 
arallel to this. Before 'robias married Sarah she 
ad been given to seven husbands, Avho had been 
slain on the bridal night by Asmoduuis her demon 
lover (To 7”). Tobias drove aAvay the 

demon by fumigation, burning on the ashes of 
incense some of the heart and liver of a fish (8'’^). 
It is probable that among the HebreAvs intercourse 
Avas always considered to produce defilement. This 
is expressly laid down in P (Lv 15‘^). Naturally 
the defilement was slight, involving bathing and 
uncleanness till the evening. Certain conditions 
of holiness, however, required conij>lete abstinence. 
This was so Avhen J" was to appear on Sinai (Ex 
19^®). So David’s men may eat holy bread only on 
condition that they ‘ have kept tnemselves from 
Avomen* (IS 2P). David’s reply is obscure (see 
Driver and H. P. Smith on the passage, also W. 
R. Smith, I.c, on. 455, 450). But it seems clear 
that on a Avarlike exiicdition David asserts that 
Avomen Avere taboo. The prohibition of Avomen to 
those engaged in Avar is Avidespread. War Avas 
regarded as sacred; the Avarriors Avereholy as long 
as the campaign lasted. Among many savage 
peoples continence must be observed not only by 
the Avarriors, but, on grounds of sympathetic 
magic, by those left at home, and after their 
return this taboo Avith many others is enforced 
Avith even greater strictness (Frazer, I.c. i. 328 ; 
W. R. Smith, I.c, 455). No such strictness ob¬ 
tained among the Hebrews in historical times, 
but Uriah’s refusal to visit his Avife Avhile the 
campaign Avas in progress was probably due to a 
religious scruple oi this kind (2 S ll®'^^). Perhaps 
it is on this ground that Ave may explain Avliy a 
man is excused from military service during the 
first year after marriage, Dt 24®. 

Puberty is regarded by many people as a period 
when evil can be averted only by the observance 
of very rigorous taboos. The boy.s then pass 
through elaborate ceremonies of initiation, cir¬ 
cumcision often playing an important part. So 
far as boys are concerned, the original meaning 
of circumcision was lost among the llebreAvs by 
the custom of performing it on llie eighth day. 
But uncircumcision came to bo regarded as un¬ 
cleanness, depriving the offender of approach to 
God or membership in the community. In the 
case of girls an analogous rite was often per¬ 
formed, Uiough not, so far as we knoAv, by the 
Hebrews. 

But the greatest terror Avas aroused by men- 
•truation. At its first appearance the girl Avas 
often strictly isolated, and in some cases this was 
continued for years. All through life, preiiautions, 
though not so stringent, had to be taken. The 
blood was regarded as highly dangerous for men 
to touch or even see (Frazer, I.c, i. 325, 326, iii. 
204>233; W. R. Smith, I.c, 447, 448; Spencer and 
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Gillen, The Native Tribes o/* Central Australia^ 

460, 461 ; Kaliscli and Lilliiiann-Ryssel on Lv 
1519 - 24 ) ♦ Amonj^ the Arabs * luenstruous women 
might not take part in feasts and sacrifices, only 
for them are the old expressions for clean and un¬ 
clean customary in pre-Islamic Arabic* (Wellh. 
Lc, 170). This was true also in Israel. As in so 
many other cases, the strictness of the taboos on 
this state is much modified. But it naturally fell 
among the graver types of uncleanness. Jbor it 
was a condition doumy unclean, combining the un¬ 
cleanness of the reproductive functions with that 
of blood. It was regarded as unclean in old Israel 
(Gn .* 11 “, 2 S 11^). In the Priestly Code (Lv 15^®"^^) 
the period of ‘ separation * is defined as seven days. 
The uncleanness was communicated to the bed or 
seat; contact with either of these produced unclean¬ 
ness till evening, and reciuired the washing of body 
and clothes. So infectious was the impurity that 
any one touching an article on the bed or seat in¬ 
curred the milder penalty of uncleanness till the 
evening. This is the penalty prescribed according 
to the present text of Lv 15*^® for contact with the 
patient herself. But it is incredible that a secondary 
stage of uncleanness should require a more com¬ 
plete purification than the primary. Probably the 
words * shall wash his clothes, and bathe himself 
in water, and ’ have fallen out. The meaning of 
the injunction in Lv 15^^ is uncertain. Probably 
it does not refer to conjugal relations, which in 
these conditions were not only said iu Lv 20^® (H) 
to incur the punishment of death, but were viewed 
with utter repugnance in antiquity. It is possible 
that the reference may be, as some think, to defile¬ 
ment caused by the commencement of the discharge 
during intercourse. 

Closely connected with this form of uncleanness 
was that caused by abnormal isflues in both sexes. 
The pathological conditions indicated need not 
be discussed in detail (see the commentaries). An 
* issue of blood ’ (Lv 15“*“, Mt 9“ and paralla.) made 
a woman unclean as in the normal discharge. The 
impurity lasted seven days after the discharge had 
stopped. Then she offered two turtle doves or 
young pigeons—one for a sin- and the other for a 
burnt-offering. It is curious that neither in the 
case of the normal nor abnormal issue is any re¬ 
ference made to washing of body or clothes in tlio 
case of the woman, though both are required for 
the man (Lv 15^®*^®). Jewish custom at a later 
period certainly insistetl on a bath of purification 
after the normal discharge. In the case of men, 
seminal emission involved washing of the body 
and uncleanness till the evening, while every gar¬ 
ment or skin on which there had oeen any discdiarge 
must be washed and be unclean till evening. 
According to Lt 23^^* a nocturnal accident while 
on a military expedition excluded a man from the 
camp for the next day. As evening came on he 
had to bathe, and he returned to camp when the 
sun was down. Correspomling to the abnormal 
discharge of women is that of men described in 
Lv 15-* The various forms of uncleanness pro¬ 
duced by it are elaborately referred to (vv.**^*). 

**The oblect of ■ecliiding’ women at menstruation is to 
neutralize the dangerous inHuunces which are supposed to 
emanate from them at such times. Tliat Uie danger is believed 
to he especially great at the first menstruation appears from 
the unusual precautions taken to isolate girls at this crisis. 

. . . In short, the girl is viewed as charged with a powerful 
force which, if not kept within bounds, may prove destructive 
l>olh to thejrirl herself and to all with whom she comes in con¬ 
tact. . . . Ime uncleanness, as it is called, of girls at puberty 
and the sanctity of holy men do not, to the primitive mind, 
differ from each other. They are only different manifestations 
of the same mysterious energy which, like energy in general, is 
In itself neither good nor nod. but becomes beneficent or 
maleficent according to its application ’ f^P'razer, l.o. ill. 232, 
288). For the Arabic custom see W. R. Smith, l.o. 448. The 
Basutos purified girls at womanhood by sprinkling (Tylor, 
Primitive Cuilfurfii. 432). 


The rites of purification are the same as for a 
woman*8 abnormal issue. 

That childbirth made the mother unclean is only 
what was to be expected. It is surprising that 
Nowack should regard this as obviously a develop¬ 
ment in later time of the old view that pollution 
was incurred by intercourse as by menstruation 
(Heb. ArchdoL ii. 284). The uncleanness of child¬ 
birth is an almost universal belief among primitive 
peoples.* It was also an Arab custom in certain 
places to build a hut outside the camp, where the 
woman had to stay for a time (Wellh. l.c, p. 170). 
The fact clearly is, that, so far from being a late 
development among the Israelites, it was a survival 
from prehistoric times. And a modilied survival, 
for it 18 striking that whereas the newborn infant 
is almost universally regarded as in a high degree 
taboo, this has not survived among the Hebrews 
(though Kzk 16* may allude to it). t The rule in Lv 
12 (P) enjoins that after the birth of a boy the 
mother shall be unclean, as in menstruation, for 
a week, and shall continue ‘in the blood of her 
purifying * thirty-three days. During the first 
week her uncleanness would of course be infec¬ 
tious, but possibly this was not so during the rest 
of her forty days. All that is required is that ‘ she 
shall touch no hallowed thing, nor come into the 
sanctuary.* When a girl was born, the two periods 
were doubled. It was commonly believed tnat the 
symptoms persisted much longer after the birth 
of a girl than after that of a boy. The numbers 
thirty-three and sixty-six are chosen to make up 
with seven and fourteen the favourite number of 
forty and its multiple eighty. When the requisite 
period was over, she offered a lamb of the first year 
for a burnt-offering, and a young pigeon or a turtle 
dove for a sin-offering. If too poor to offer a lamb 
(as was the mother of Jesus, Lk 2^), a second 
young pigeon or a second turtle dove might bo 
substituted. ^ 

The ‘ prohibited degrees ’ belong to the same order 
of ideas : on this subject the article MakkiagE 
may be consulted. On forbidden degrees in Arabia 
scevV. Ii. Smith, Kinship^ ch. vi,; and, on the whole 
subject, especially Westermarck, The History oj 
llmiutn Marriage^^ chs. xiv, xv., and the summary 
pjp. 544-546.§ The * bastard,* who is excluded from 
the assembly of J", is probably the offspring of such 
a marriage (Dt 23^). II Probably Moabites and 
Ammonites are excluded on the ground of the 
incestuous origin of the two peoples (Gn 19®^*“). 
The exclusion of eunuchs (Dt 2,‘P) is apparently 
meant to refer, in the first place at any rate, to 
those who had mutilated themselves for religious 
reasons. This is an example of a taboo originating 
in a protest against heathenism. 

Some see analogous ideas in the prohibition of 
‘unlawful mixtures.* Sowing a field with two 
kinds of see^l made the whole crop holy, that is, 
taboo. IJnen and wool might not be used in the 
same garment; the clothing proper to one sex 
might not be worn by the other; II an ox and an 
ass might not be yoked together to the plough ; 
nor must cattle gender with a diverse kind (Ut 
22»*»*ii, Lv 19^*). Parallels cannot here be quoted 

* ‘ Women after childbirth and their offspring are more or 
less tabooed all the world over* (Frazer, l.o. ill. 4fi8X See also 
Jevons, Introd. to the Uist. of Rel. 74, 76. 

t See Jevone, l.c. 76, 76; Tylor, l.o. ii. 431. 

t For savage purifications see Tylor, l.c. 432, 488. 

§ The Austrsdian black - fellowa of the interior, quite un¬ 
civilized as they are, have developed a most elaborate eyttem 
of forbidden degrees (eee Spencer and Gillen, l.c. ch. ii.). 

II Oertholet thinks they were the offspring of the mixed 
marriages in the time of Ezra and Nehemiab. It Is question¬ 
able if the chapter is so late as that, and the reference in the 
some context to Moab and Ammon oonfinus the other view. 

T ' This is not a mere rule of conventional propriety, but is 
directed against those simulated changes of sax which occur 
in Canaanite and Syrian heathenism' (W. E. Smith, OTJC^ 
365). 
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BO easily. The Kamschatkana at the beginning of 
the 18th cent, had a taboo on cooking fish and 
flesh in the same pot.* Frazer gives several ex¬ 
amples of taboo on mixing different kinds of food 
in the stomach (l,c, ii. 336, 337). Baontsch says 
that mingling of stuffs from the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms played a r 6 le in magic. 

Possibly we should regard as an extension of the 
law of issues, the uncleanness of the human excreta. 
Ezekiel protests against using human excrement 
for fuel with which to bake bread, on the ground 
of the uncleanness that would then be communi¬ 
cated to the food, and is permitted to substitute 
animal excrement, wliich apparently was not defil¬ 
ing, or defiling in a much slighter degree, and is 
often used now in Syria for fuel (Ezk The 

law in Dt 23^*'^“^^, directed to secure cleanness in the 
camp, is regarded by some as a mere impracticable 
refinement of a theorist. But numerous savage 
parallels may be quoted for this as for all the 
Hebrew war taboos. Frazer says that the rules of 
ceremonial purity prescribed for Hebrew warriors 
are * identical with rules observed by Maoris and 
Australian black-fellows on the warpath.’ The 
precise rule in question is found amon" Austra¬ 
lians, Melanesians, South Africans, anil Fijians. 
Frazer suggests that the original motive in the 
case of the ifebrews was identical with the avowed 
motive of savages, ‘ a fear lest the enemy should 
obtain the refuse of their persons, and thus be 
enabled to work their destruction by magic’ {l.c. i. 
328).t It is not necessary to appeal to savages; 
the same custom is found among the Arabs (Wellh. 
l.c. p. 173). We should perhaps bring under the 
same law the prohibition of woollen garments to 
the priests, because they caused sweat (Ezk 44^’* ^®). 
The clause ‘ they shall not gird themselves with 
anything that causeth sweat ’ is regarded by Cornill 
and Toy as a gloss, and the translation is a little 
uncertain ; but it correctly represents what must 
havo been the object of the prohibition, as is shown 
by the Syrian and Egyptian parallels. A law of 
decency underlies the requirement in Ezekiel and 
P that the priests should wear linen drawers. This 
was a survival of the feeling that the deity dwelt 
in the altar, and that the person must nut be ex¬ 
posed to it (Ezk 44^®, Ex 28"* Lv 6^® 16^). In the 
Book of the Covenant the same result was secured 
by the prohibition of steps up to the altar (Ex 20 ^, 
see W. R. Smith, OTJC'^ p. 358). 

( 6 ) Uncleanness connected Moith food. — The 
article Food deals very fully with much of this 
subject, and it is unnecessary to repeat in detail 
what is said there. Naturally, however, questions 
arise in this article that do not arise in an article 
on Food. The taboos on food among savage 
peoples are very numerous. These cannot be 
explained as due to sanitary considerations or as 
the expression of natural disgust. Tlie reason is 
religious. It is very probable that many cases 
are to be explained as originating in totemism.i 
But it is not only among savages that such restric¬ 
tions on food are found. They survive among 
many civilized peoples of antiquity — Indians, 
Egyptians, Syrians, Greeks, and others. Accord¬ 
ing to Wellhausen, the distinction between clean 
and unclean food was not known to the ancient 
Arabs; they recognized only usual and unusujil 
{l.c. 168, 169). At the same time, taboos in some 
sense seem from Wellhausen’s own statements to 


have been recognized. Still in this, as in some 
other respects, the Hebrews preserve the more 
primitive type.* In the Flood story (J^) the dis¬ 
tinction between clean animals and animals not 
clean is presupposed as known, though the tech- 
nical word for unclean (k)?^) is not used (Gn 7- 
P, on the contrary, represents man as hitherto 
vegetarian; and when animal food is first permitted, 
no restriction is made, except that tlie blood slionhi 
not be eaten, since it was the vehicle of the life 
(Gn 1 ^** 9®*^). We have lists of clean and unclean 
animals in Dt 14^"^® and Lv ll.f 

The criterion for clean beasts, that they must 
part the hoof and chew the cud, should probably 
be regarded us a late attempt to di'fine a class by 
a single formula, the members of which had already 
been selected on other grounds. The camel, hare, 
and coney {Hyrax Syriacus) are pronounced un¬ 
clean, because while they chew the cud they do 
not part the hoof, and the swine for the opposite 
reason. The camel was eaten by the Arabs and 
used in sacrifices: it may conceivably have been 
excluded on this latter account. There are traces 
of a belief in Arabia * that camels, or, at all events, 
certain breeds of camels, were of demoniac origin ’ 
(W. K. Smith, RS^ 283, n. 2 ).^ The hare was prob¬ 
ably a sacred animal, for ‘ hares’ heads were worn 
as amulets by Arab women’ (W. R. Smith, l.c. 
382), and the foot was used as a charm against 
demons {Kinships 211). While the Arabs eat it, 
the other inhabitants of Syria, the Turks and the 
Armenians, abstain from it, and the Parsees regard 
it as the uncleanest of animals; the ancient Britons 
regarded it as taboo, ‘gustare fas non i)utant * (Ca^s. 
dc If. G. V. 12. See Dillm. and Kalisch, LcviticuSy 
ii. 65). § It was supposed to menstruate, and was 
thus assimilated to mankind. It was regarded as 
very lascivious (cf. Bam. 10 ), The coney {Hyrax 
Syriacus) is still avoided for food by Ohristiaris 
and Moliammedans in Abyssinia. In the Sinai 
peninsula it, with the panther, is believed to liave 
been originally human, and he who eats its flesh, 
it is said, will never see his parents again (W. R. 
Smith, RS^ 88 , 444). There is much evidence to 
show that the swine was a holy animal. While 
forbidden food to the Semites, the taboo was 
variously explained as duo to its holiness or un- 
cleanness. It was eaten only in such mystic sacri¬ 
fices as are described in Is 05®*® 66 ®* The Egyp¬ 
tians regarded it as highly taboo, not only as food. 


t Hair and nail parings are often buried with great precaution, 
for a similar reason. ‘hill of foreskins’ (Jos 68), according 
to one interpretation of its meaning, would be a Hebrew paralld 
(of. 2480 LldC). 

t See W. R. Smith, Kinship^ ch. viii. and pp. 304-311, OT/Ca 
966, 867, RS^ peusim ; Spencer and Qillen, Native Tribes of 
Central Australia. 167-160, 202-211, 467, 468; Jevons, Introd. 
to the History of Eel. 102,116-127. 


*In spite of this, there is one important res]>cct in which the 

{ )riniitive type* seems not to be preserved, frequently certain 
oo<!s are taboo to people in various stages of life or certain 
physical conditions, or again to particular orders of people. 
Elaborate rules may be found in Spencer and Gillen, l.c. 256, 
467-473 ; Frazer, l.c. 1. 891. Only slij^ht survivals are to bo found 
among the lb-brews, e.g. tal>oo on wine and whatever comes 
from the grape, imposed on the Nazirite, and his mother before 
his birth, ana the prohibition of wine to the priests before offer¬ 
ing. With such slight exceptions, the food taboos are binding on 
all Israelites. In this connexion Saul’s taboo on eating food till 
evening, unwittingly violated by Jonathan (1 S 1424^81), may be 
referred to. We naturally sympalhizo with Jonathan’s conunon- 
sense criticism; but this was somewhat rationalistic for that age, 
and the writer represents J" os too much offended by its trans¬ 
gression to answer when consulted. Saul wished hy this strong 
taboo to assure supernatural aid, such as would be cheaply 
purchased by the impaired efficiency of his men. 

t The relation between these laws Is disputed. Sfiine regard 
the law in Deut. as a secondary addition. It seems at least 
probable that the two sections ore mutually independent; and 
it is not unlikely that they draw on oral or written torah of the 
priests. Driver and White assign Lv 113 - 28 . 4i 47 to H. Bacntsch 
(‘Handkorn.’ Ex.-Lev.) objects that the passages exhibit too 
little of H’s phraseology. For a very elaborate analysis see 
OajA Hex. ad loc.^ and art. Lrvitious. 

t * I take It, however, that the eating of camel’s flesh continued 
to be regarded by the Arabs as In some sense a religious act, 
even when It was no longer associated with a formal act of 
sacrifleo; for abstinence from the flesh of camels and wild asses 
was prescribed by Symeon Stylites to his Saracen converts; and 
traces of an idolatrous significance In feasts of camel's flesh 
appear in Mohammedan tradition ’ (W. R. Smith, l.c. 283). 

I On the Yorkshire superstition of the close connexion tetween 
hares and witches see Frazer, Lc. ilL 408. 
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but to touch ; yet once a year sacrificed it to the 
moon and Osins, and ate tiie flesh. Its identiflca- 
tion with tlie demon Set or Typhon, the enemy of 
Osiris, is ^)rohably a degradation from its original 
identification witii Osiris himself. Among the 
Syrians it seems to have been regarded as an in¬ 
carnation of Tarnmuz. Its flesh was also taboo to 
worshippers of Attis. It was further supposed to 
possess magical powers.* 

The criterion that clean animals must be rumi¬ 
nants with cloven lioof excluded the ass, horse, 
and dog, and all beasts of prey. The ass seems 
from rig O'* to have been commonly used for food : 
the Midianites ‘left no sustenance in Israel, neither 
sheep, nor ox, nor ass ’ (cf. 2 K 6“). The Arabs 
seem to have regarded it as a sacred animal, and 
it was forbidden to his converts by Symeon Stylites, 
just as our abstirumce from horse-flesh is due to the 
prohibition to Christian converts from the worship 
of Odin, to w hom it w as sacriliced. The story that 
the Jews worshipped the ass may point to the 
worship of it in Syria. The flesh and hoofs Avere 
used for magical puri)Oses by the Arabs (see W. K. 
Smith, K hi ship ^ 308 ; 468). t The horse was 

little used by the Hebrew’s, even in war ; probably 
the uneleanness of the ass would be felt to extend 
to it. Josiali ‘ took away the horses that the 
kings of Judah had given to the sun’ (2 K 23”); 
this cojinexion with idolatry may account for its 
uneleanness. h'our horses Avere cast into the sea 
at R1 lodes at Mie annual feast of the sun (W. R. 
Smith, 203). Tlie dv^ seems to he .sacred from 
the reference to its use in the mysteries (Is 66^). 
Among the Harranians dogs Avere said in the 
mysteries to l>e the brothers of men. They seem 
also to have been saiued among the Carthaginians 
and Pluenicians. ‘In Moslem countries dogs are 
still regardeil Avitb a curious mixture of respect 
and contempt’ (W. R. Smith, l.c. 291, 292).^ 
Beasts of prey Avere naturally regarded as unclean, 
because tliey fed on the blood as Avell as the flesh 
of tlieir victims. Most of the unclean birds were 
birds of prey or fed on carrion. Others lived in 
ruins, and were regarded as companions of the 
demons who haunted them. (For the ostrich as 
a demon cf. W. R. Smith, l.e, 129, ii. 2). It is 
curious to ob.servo hoAv unclean birds mentioned 
in these lists are cat.alogned Avith the uncanny 
monsters Avliieh are to dAvell in the ruins of 
Babylon (Is 13-^ Jer 6(P) or Edom (Is 34”*^*). 
No list of chum birds is given. See article Food 
for those that w’cre eaten. It need only be men¬ 
tioned that the dom Avas permitted, though to the 
Syrians taboo in a high degree.§ 

Fish also Avore taboo to the Syrians, Avho regarded 
ulcers as the penalty for eating them (W. R. Smith, 
lx, 292, 449). The HebreAvs did not sacrifice, but 
Avere permitted to eat tliem. The only restriction 
Avas that lish AA’ithout fins and scales might not be 
eaten. The reason Avas, no doubt, their snake-like 
appearance, the se^ent being unclean (see Food). 

Further, in the Luav of Holiness (H) '‘swarming 
things ’ (see art. CiiKKriNG Things, Avhere the two 

* See Movers, Dt« Phdnizxer, 1. 218-220 (^irhero several further 
exx. are collected); W. 11. Smith, Le. 168, 218, 290, 291, 411, 
476 ; Fra/.er, l.e. li. 299-311; Jevons, l.c. 118, n. 8; the very 
claUoiatu discussion in Kalisoh, Leuiticug, pt. ii. 79-93; also art. 
Fooi>. 

1 According to Ex 84*0 (JEI the firstling of an ass had to be 
redeemed with a lamb, but If not redeemed its nt*ck must be 
broken. The later law (Lv 27**^) proacribed that an unclean 
firstling should he retlecmed at the priest’s valuation, plus one- 
fifth, hut if not redeemed It must be sold. 

X Fra7.er mentions that the dog is regarded by the Ojibways 
* Rs unclean, and yet in some respects os holy' (Sno. Brit.^ art. 

‘ Taboo'). 

4 W. U. Smith, KinuMp, 106 ; RS^ 219. The author points out 
that though a ‘clean’ bird In legal times, we never read of U in 
OT as an article of diet. It was not used for sacrifices accom- 

I tuiiieil by a meal, but in burtil-offerings and sin-offerings, which 
lad a connexion with mystical sacrifices (p. 294). 


terms so translated are distinguished) are forbidden 
(Lv What was included under this term 

may be seen in the article mentioned (vol, i. SIS'*). 
The prohibition of reptiles is explained by the 
8uper8tition.s universally attached to serpents. The 
Arabs fretiuently regarded them as aemoniacal, 
and ideniilied them with the jinn (W. R. Smith, 
l.c, 120, 121, 129, 130, 442, Kinship^ 197 ; and especi¬ 
ally Wellh. l.c. 152-155).* The serpent of Gn 3 
illustrates the demoniacal nature of those reptiles. 
It is curious that the list in Deuteronomy .speaks 
only of ‘ winged SAvarniing things,’ by whicli appar¬ 
ently Avinged insects are meant. These are re- 
gariied as unclean also in P(Lv 11^, unless this 
belongs to H), for the phrase ‘winged swarming 
creatures that go on all fours ’ seems to mean the 
same as * winged sav arming creatures.’ Four kinds 
of locusts are permitted for food (see F'OOD, 
Locust). Whetner this is a variation from Dt 14 
is uncertain. On the one hand, the rule in the 
latter passage seems to admit of no exc^eption. On 
the other, the term translated ‘foAvls’ 111 Dt 14*-^ 
may be used in this restricted sense of ‘ winged 
swarming things,* in which case the meaning will 
be that certain AA’inged insects are clean and lawful 
food. Inserted in Lv 11 Ave have a list of things 
the carcases of Avhich produce uneleanness through 
contact (vv.“'^). This list includes the unclean 
quadrupeds, and of swarming things—tlie weasel, 
the mouse, certain lizards, and the chameleon. 

It is curious that the list Is not more extensive, especially os 
the author enters on a casuistical discussion of details. The 
swarming things mentioned were regarded as demoniacal, the 
mouse is coupled with the swine In Is 66U as eaten in the 
mysteries there denounced (see W. R. Smith, Kinship, 302, 
803, R6'* 293; A. Lang, Custom and Myth (1803), 103-120). 
This section is probably a later addition, not at (til on the 
ground that pollution by contact is a late refinement of pollu¬ 
tion by eating, for taboo on contact is very ancient, but because 
of its casuistry and its interruption of the context. Touching 
involves uneleanness till the evening, bearing the carcass of the 
quadrupeds induces uneleanness in a deeper deu^ree; fpr not 
only is the person unclean till the evening, but ne must wash 
his clothes. The carcases of swarming things infect with un- 
cleanness all clothing or vessels, and the food in them. The 
vessels are unclean till the evening, and must be steeped in 
water. If made of earthenware they must be broken, as the 
uneleanness would sink into the pores. A fount-aln or cistern, 
however, remained clean, though whatever touched the unclean 
thing (tx. to remove It) became unclean. 8ecd w’as not polluted 
by contact, unless water, by which it would soak in, had been 
put UllOD it. 

Contact with a clean beast that died a natural 
death iirodnced uneleanness till the evening. Eat¬ 
ing of it or carrying it involved the washing of 
clothes in addition. In Lv 17^® bathing of the 
body is also required. 

Tnis law is made to apply to the stranger as 
well as the home-born. In Dt 14^' the prohibition 
is made absolute for the Hebrews, and based on 
their holiness to J'". But the flesh of such animals 
may be pven to the stranger who is sojourning 
in Lsrael, or sold to the foreigner.! It must 
be remembered that the law is not sanitary, 
but ritual; there was therefore no reason why a 
taboo, binding on the holy people, should be 
imposed on those Avho are not members of it. 
For the priestly legislators the land is holy, be¬ 
cause J" dwells in it, and therefore those wfio are 
in it, Israelites or not, must observe precautions 
against uneleanness. The priests are forbidden to 
eat such food ab.solutely (Lv 22®). The reason was 
that the flesh hod still the blood within it. Blood 
Avas always prohibited (IS 14**, Dt 12**’^, Gn 9\ 
Lv 317 etc.), but the prohibition scorns not 

always to have been observed (1 S 14“, Ezk 33“), 
It, Avith the fat, was regarded by primitive peoples 
as in a special sense the seat of life, and in ordi- 

♦ For India see Frazer, The Golden Bought, i. 466, 467. 

t In Ex 2231 (JK) * flesh that is tom of beaats in the field* if 
not to be eaten, because the Hebrews are holy to J" ; It must be 
oa.st to the dogs. 
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nary sacrifice was made over to the deity. It is 
probable, however, that in the earliest type of 
sacrifice it was devoured by the worshippers, and 
in the mystic sacrifices that are referred to in Is 
65. 66 this feature reappeared. The breaking of 
the dog’s nock was a killing of it without shedding 
the blood (see, further, under Food, Sacrifice).* 

The ‘ sinew of the thigh ’ is said in Gn not 
to be eaten by the Israelites, though no reference 
is made to this in the Law. It became taboo 
through the touch of Jacob’s Divine antagonist. 
Probably, as W. K. Smith suggests, ‘ the thigh is 
a seat or life and procreative power ’ 380). t 

The thrice repeated (Ex 23^*^ 34*®, Dt 14*^) taboo 
on seething a kid in its mothers milk is discussed 
in the articles FOOD, Goat. Here it is necessary 
to add only what is required by the nature of this 
article. 

Wo may safely set aside the view that the rule rests on 
sentimental considerations. It is directed against some re* 
lijfious or magical practice in connexion with the dish. The 
common explanation that goat’s milk was used to produce 
fruitful crops, while true in itself, does not account for this 
8pe<jial prohibition. W. R. Smith suggests that milk was a 
substitute for blood, so that this dish would violate the taboo 
on blood il.c. 221). But neither does this explain why it is a 
kid so prei'tarpd that is forbidden. If goat's milk possessed 
magical qualities, these might be supposed to he present also 
in a sucking kid. The combination of the two doubles the 
magical intensity, and wo may suppose that the rite condemned 
was originally pastoral rather than agricultural. The subsequent 
use of goat’s milk in agriculture is a natural application of 
a pastoral charm for fruitfulness. The question may further 
be raised whether it has not been too hastily assutned that 
‘mother's milk’ means simply goat’s milk, i.f. the milk of any 
goat. The physical blood relation between the kid and its 
dam would make the magic more otflcocious, doubling It in 
upon itself. 

Aa examples of the care with which the Jews 
practised these laws, l)n 1®, To Jth 12^**, 

Ad. Est 14^’, 1 Mac 2 Mac 6^® 7* may be 

quoted. 

The ultimate origin of the uncleanness of certain 
animals probably lies in the fact that they were 
totems of primitive Semites, It is true that some 
of tho greatest Semitic scholars doubt if the 
Semites passed through the totem stage. Egyp¬ 
tologists also seem to be unanimous in denying 
that totemism ever prevailed in Egypt. But it is 
a question on which the anthropologist also, with 
the comparative method, must oe consulted ; and 
Robertson Smith, the chief defender of the theory 
in question, spoke with the authority not only of 
a most eminent Semitist, but that of an expert 
anthropologist. Tho theory gains much of its 
plausibility from the light and order it brings to 
a number of otherwise obscure and incoherent 
facts. That tho unclean foods are so numerous 
is perhaT)s duo to the very heterogeneous origin of 
the Hebrew people, tho totems of many stocks 
being regarded as forbidden food by the united 
nation. At tho same time it must be remembered 
that among savage races totem stocks exist side 
by side in tue same community, without necessarily 
tabooing each other’s totems, though they may 
avoid the ostentation with which they feast on 
the totem of an enemy. Further, even in totem 
clans there are taboos on food at certain stages 
of life or in certain conditions, which are otherwise 
lawful food. We need not, of course, look for 
actual totemism in the historical period of the 
Hebrew people. But if the Semites passed through 
totemism, numerous survivals must be expected, 
and part at least of the prohibitions probably are 
to be accounted for in this way. Two principles, 
however, even in this case, may have been at 

* See W. R. Smith, Kinship, S09, 810 , RS^ 234 , 286, 838 - 862 ; 
Frazer, l.o. i. 358'362; Jevone, l.c. 78 , 74 . 

t For the same taboo among the N. American Indians, 
accounted for by a mythical story, see kYazer, l.c. ii. 410-421. 
Kattlr men also will not eat it, it is ‘sent to the princit>al boy at 
the kraal, who with bis companions consider it as their right.’ 


work. The lists in Deuteronomy and Leviticus 
may include food traditionally taboo. In this 
case the Law simply endorses, as in so many 
instances, ancient practices. But they may also 
forbid food, not on tho ground of immemorial 
custom, but because its use iu heathen rites con¬ 
stituted a religious danger to Israel. It ought to 
be ailded that the proof of the demoniacal or 
magical qualities attaching to certain unlawful 
footls in no way conflicts with their totem char¬ 
acter. On the contrary, as is well illustrated by 
tho connexion between theyinn and the wild beasts 
among the Arabs, these qualities are probably 
attributed to them in virtue of their original 
totem significance. 

(c) Umleanness connected with leprosy, — This 
disease and the purifications after cure are so 
thoroughly dealt with in the article Leprosy 
that it is unnecessary to add more here than a 
few supplementary remarks. For the view there 
mentioned, that the leper was regarded as the 
\'ictim, in a peculiar degree, of a stroke of God, 
like the man hanged on a tree, ‘accursed of God,’ 
we may compare the euphemistic name for it 
among the Arabs, ‘ tho blessed disease,’ niuhAraka 
(Wellli. l.c. 199). The man ‘smitten by God’ 
necessarily becomes unclean. We tiiid examples 
of a belief among savages that leprosy may be 
caused by eating the totem animal, though it must 
be added that other diseases might be so incurred, 
skin diseases, however, predominating. With 
this we shouhl compare the fact that the h'gyp- 
tians, to whom the swine was taboo in a high 
degree, thought that drinking pig’s milk caused 
leprosy (Frazer, l.c. ii. 306, 307). The rules laid 
down for lepers corresponded to those prescribed 
for mourners ; perhaps the feeling entered in that 
lepro.sy was a living death. The ritual of releasing 
the live bird into the open field, rests on a similar 
idea to that expressed in the ‘ goat for Azazel.’ A 
similar custom was practised by widows in Arabia 
on release from the nncleanness of widowhood, at 
the end of a year.* The bird is said to have died. 
An Assyrian parallel is, ‘ May the bird to heaven 
cause it (my groaning) to ascend’ (RP ix. 51). It 
seems strange that a guilt - offering should be 
required. Nowack {Heh. Arch. ii. 289) thinks the 
author regarded a sin-offering as inadmissible in 
this very peculiar rite, and further took the rite 
over from an earlier time, and did not freely 
create it (see, further. Leprosy). 

(d) XJncXcanness connected with death. —This also 
is familiar among primitive peoples. That the 
numerous rites w liicn have grown up around the 
dead express partly a horror of the spirit and 
dread of its return, is true.t But there are many 
examples of rites designed to continue with the 
dead the communion held with them while living. J 
Frequently the taboos on the dead are attributed 
to ancestor-worship ; but this view seems improb¬ 
able, for we find the taboo more widely prevalent 
than it is likely ancestor-worship ever was,—and 
the proofs for this among the Hebrews are certainly 
not stringent. The taboos rest on the belief that 
the soul survives the body, and lingers near its 

• Wellh. l.c. 171; W. R. Smith, l.c. 422. The reference to 
Frazer, l.c., in tho article Lrprost, corresponds to iii. 15 in the 
second edition. 

t Frazer, l.c. !. 826, etc. ; Tylor, l.c. 11. 26-27 ; W. R. Smith, 
l,C, 336, n. 2, 369, 870. 

t VV. R. Smith, l.c. 322, 828, 370. ‘While the rudest nations 
seek to keep up their connection with the beloved dead, they 
also believe that very danijrerous influences hover round death* 
hetis, corjMes, and f^raves, and many funeral ceremonies are ob¬ 
served OB safe^uai^ against these' (886, n. 2). ‘There is a 
temlency at present, in one school of anthropologists, to explain 
all death customs as due to fear of ghosts. Hut anion^ the 
Semites, at any rate, almost all death customs, from the kiwinfc 
of the corpse (On 60l) onwards, are dictated by an affection that 
endures beyond the grave* (823). See, also, Tylor, Lc. 32-34 
(especially the pathetic dirge there quot^); Jevons, l.c, 40-68. 
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earthly house or its ^rave. How serious the 
danger was taken to be, is clear from the highly in¬ 
fectious character attributeil to it. * This prevails, 
probably, among all savage peoples. The liebrews 
are in this respect more primitive than the Arabs. 
Among the latter, mourning does not usually make 
un<;lean; and in Islam contact with the corpse 
does not defile, though it is doubtful if this rule 
prevailed among the ancient Arabs (Wellh. lx. 
171, 172). Such cases, among the Hebrews, as 
those of contact with the carcases of animals have 
already been dealt with. The human corpse was 
regarded by them as most defiling. Although we 
have no vc^ry early evidence, it is unquestionable, 
in view of the savage parallels, that they always 
liad this belief, and, in more primitive times, 
probably in a much intenser form. The late 
codification of the laws in no way disproves, in 
itself, the antinuity of the observances. 

The fullest legislation on the subject is to be 
found in Nu 19 (P). It is there enjoined that every 
one who touches * the dead body of a man shall l>e 
unclean seven dajra.* If a man die in his tent, 
every one who is in the tent, or who enters it, is 
unclean for seven days ; and any vessel stiiiuling 
open in the tent is unclean. In the open field 
actual contact is necessary to produce defilement. 
But such contact was not merely with a body dead 
by the sword or natural dcMitli, hut even with a 
bone or the grave. Hence it became customary 
to whiten graves, that they might be readily 
avoided and involuntary uncleanness not be con¬ 
tracted (]Mt23'^^ Lk IH^), The striking illustration 
of the infectious uncleanness of the corpse given 
in Hag 2“'^* has been already referred to. The 
law in Nil 19** is that whatever the person thus 
unclean touches shall be unclean, and the person 
who touches this object shall be unclean till even. 
In Nu 5* those unclean by the touch of a corpse 
are put out of the camp along with lepers and 
those who have issues. Josiah defiled the altars at 
the high places with dead men’s bones (2 K 23'®**®). 
Similarly, the dead bodies of Gog’s host defiled 
the land, which was cleansed only oy their burial 
(Kzk 39**"'®). In old Israel the kings were buried 
close to the temple, a practice warmly denounced 
by Ezekiel as defiling it (4.3^*®). Jlloodshed defiles 
the land, and the uncloaniiess can be removed only 
by the blood of him that shed it (Nu 35®*).f Hence 
warriors, while holy persons, as already shown, 
were rendered unclean by the slaughter of men in 
war. Tims, after the slaughter of the Midianites, 
those who had killed any one or touched the slain 
had to remain outside the camp seven (lays, puri¬ 
fying themselves on the third and seventh day. 
Every thing that could endure fire was passed 
through it, nut was also purified with the water of 
separation. All that could not endure the fire was 
passed through water. Clotlics had to be washed 
on the seventh day (Nu 31'® *^), Some of the 
taboos on warriors have been already discussed. 
The present rule is relegated by some to the class 
of legal refinements which had never any existence 
in the national life. Here, again, the comparative 
method warns us against too hasty a conclusion. 
Even more stringent rules are found among 

•' Amonjf the Alaorisany one who had handled a corpse, helped 
to convey it to the grave, or touched a dead man’s bones, was 
cut off from all intercourse, and almost all communication, with 
mankind, lie could not enter any house, or come into contact 
with any person or thing, without utterly bedevilling them. . .. 
And when, the dismal term of his seclusion being over, the 
mourner was about to mix with his fellows once more, all the 
dishes ho had used In his seclusion were diligently smashed, and 
all the g^arments he had worn were carefully thrown away, lest 
they should spread the contagion of his dofllement among 
others' (Frazer, f.c. i. 823, 824; Jevons, Z.o. 67, 68, 76-7S). 

t When the offender was unknown, guilt was purged from the 
land by the ritual of the heifer, whose neck was broken in an 
uncultivated valley with running water (Dt 2V'^). 8ee Ubifer ; 
Urivor, adioc.\ and W. B. iSmith, l.c. 370, 371. 


savages.* Their origin seems to be due to dread 
of vengeance from the ghosts of the slain. Among 
the taboos to which the Nazirite was subject was 
that on contact with the dead. This and the puri¬ 
fication prescribed for its violation are fully dis¬ 
cussed in the art. Nazi kite. 

The priest, according to Ezekiel, must come at 
no dead person to deiile himself, except parent, 
child, brother, or unmarried sister.t In the case 
of the death of such a relative, even after he is 
cleansed he must wait seven days, and then, on 
entering the sanctuary, he must offer a sin-otibring 
(Ezk 44*®’*^). A curious relaxation of the law of 
uncleanness is that those who are unclean by con¬ 
tact with a dead body may yet eat the passover 
(Nu 9®"'*). Certain mourning customs also pro¬ 
duced uncleanness. Hence the Israelite, when 
offering his charity tithe, was required to affirm 
that he had not eaten of it while mourning, nor 
removed it from his house while unclean, nor given 
of it for the dead (Dt 26'^). If he had eaten of it 
in his mourning, it would have contracted his 
unclean ness. The reference to giving it for the 
dead is of uncertain meaning. Tlie sense may be 
that he has not sent it to tiie friends of the de¬ 
ceased for a funeral feast (which would make the 
whole tithe unclean), or that he has not (in ac¬ 
cordance with a very widespread custom) placed 
some of it in the tomb to serve the spirit for food 
on its road to ShCol, or that he has not used it in 
sa<uifice3 to the dead (cf. Jer 16*, itself an obscure 
passage). The bread of mourners is referred to in 
ilos 9* as causing uncleanness. Other mourning 
customs, sucli as cuttings in the flesh, or making 
baldness between the eyes for the dead, are for¬ 
bidden in Dt 14', Lv 19*®, as incompatible with the 
holiness of the people of Both are well-known 
savage customs,§ and were regarded as legitimate 
signs of mourning (Jer 16®, Ezk 7'®, Is 22^*) appar¬ 
ently down to the time of Ezekiel (see Cuttings 
IN TiiK Flesh, Mourning). The mourning cus¬ 
tom for the captive whom the Israelite (Dt 21'®*'®) 
takes to wife is interesting. ’Die shaving of head 
and paring of nails remove the uncleaiiness of 
mourning (cf. the shaving of hair in the cleansing 
of the leper, Lv 14®). A similar rite was performed 
by widows in Arabia after the twelve months they 
spent in a hut outside the camp, neither dressing 
the hair nor cutting the nails. || 

Purification from the uncleanness caused by a 
dead body was effected by the ‘water of separa¬ 
tion,’ made by pouring water on the ashes of a red 
heifer (Nu 19). Tlu^ heifer was completely burnt, 
along with cedar wood, hyssop, and scarlet. The 
burning of the blood in this rite is unique; it 
was clearly intended to cominunicate an intenser 
sanctity to the ashes. The ashes were kept in a 
clean place outside the camp, and ‘ living water ’ 
was poured on them. Then the unclean was 

• Frazer, l.o. 331-339. The account Of the Pima Indians if 
especially noteworthy as showing that taboos far more ‘ Im¬ 
practicable’ than those enjoined in Nu 31 are actually observed. 
The unclean ness and purification prescribed in this imssage for 
warriors after the return from battle are similar to tnose recog¬ 
nized over a very wide area. 

t Unmarried sister, because marriage was regarded as trans¬ 
ferring her to the husband’s family. The same feeling underlies 
the law that the priest’s daughter on marriage to a stranger 
loSus the right to eat of the heave-offerings of the holy things 
(Lv 2212 ). Women could not eat of the sin-offering (Lv 62^), 
guilt-offering (7®), or meal-offering (G^®), on account of their high 
sanctity. 

I F\>r taboos on mourners and mourning customs see Frazer, 
l.o, i. 888, 880; W. R. Smith, l.e. 822-326, 330; Wellh. l.c, 170, 
171,177 ff.; Spencer and OiUen, U, 499, 600-607, 509. 

I See, for example, Spencer and Gillen, l.o. 509, 510. 

y W. R. Smith, 1.0. 428, 447; Wellh. l.o. 171. The meaning of 
the custom is clearly brought out by Frazer, l.o. 1. 388, 389. He 
quotes parallels from mourning customs in ancient India, 
Borneo, and the West Ooast of Africa. It is very instructive, os 
throwing light on the underlying Idea, that moral uncleanness 
is purged away in some cases by the shaving off of all the hair 
and bathing in the sacred stream. 
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sprinkled by a clean person on the third and the 
seventh days, and on the latter he washed Ins 
clothes and batlied his body, and was clean at even. 
The priest who superintended the slaughter and 
burning of the heifer, and the man who burnod 
her, had to wash their clothes, bathe, and be 
unclean till even. He who gathered the ashes had 
to wash his clothes, and be unclean till even; he 
who sprinkled the water had to wasli his clothes, 
and he who touched it was unclean till even (see, 
further, art. llED Heifer). The purifications pre¬ 
scribed after tlie slaughter of the Midianitea (Nu 
including fire for metal, have been already 
referred to. 

iii. Uncleanness and Ritual. — Throughout 
tlie history of Israel uncleanness diaaualified a 
man for the worsliip of God. David^s absence 
from the sacred festival was fully accounted for 
by the supposition of his uncleanness (1 S 20^); 
Jeremiah was ‘restrained,* probably by unclean- 
nesa, and could not go into the temple (Jer 3G“). 
The idea has undergone an ethical transformation 
when the song of the seraphim and the smoke of 
the Divine resentment (?) make the heart of Isaiah 
quail at the consciousness that in his moral im¬ 
purity he has dared to cross the temple thresliold 
(Is 6®'®). In spite of Ezekiel’s complaints that 
the priests haci not caused the people to discern 
between the clean and the unclean (22-®), it is clear 
that some rules were all along observed. Yet 
tliese permitted practices which, from the stand¬ 
point of Judaism, were lughly irregular. Uncircum- 
cised foreigners were allowed to enter the sanctuary 
(Ezk 44’^). Ezekiel insists that this shall be 
absolutely forbidden in the future (44®). Uncir- 
cumcision in the male worshipper was regarded 
as uncleannoss, as a state which precluded him 
from communion with God. So we read that into 
the restored Jerusalem, the holy city, there shall 
come no more the uncircurncised and the unclean 
(Is 52'). The rule is strongly enforced in the Law. 
Similarly, the unclean may not pass along the holy 
way by which pilgrims come up to the temple 
(Is 35®). The sacred feasts may be observed by any 
(rlean Israelite. The meat of the peace-ofForings 
may be oaten by any clean penson, but any one 
eating with hi.s unclearincss upon him will be cut 
oir by the stroke of Divine judgment (Lv 7'®’®').* 
On tlie other hand, both clean and unclean were 
permitted to eat the flesh of sacrificial animals if 
they were not brought in sacrifice (Dt 12'® 15'“^), 
but the blootl had to be poured out on the earth 
as water. Naturally, uncleanness disqualified the 
priests for eating holy things (Lv 22®"^, cf. Is 52"). 
If, further, the sacred food touched anything 
unclean, it might not be eaten (Lv 7'®). 

A very interesting law is that forbidding an iron 
tool to be used on the stones of which the altar is 
constructed (Ex 20^®, Dt 27®*®, Jos 8®'). Exodus, it 
is true, does not mention iron; it simply forbids 
the altar to be polluted by the use of a tool to hew 
the stones. But the point of the prohibition lies 
in the reference to iron. It can scarcely be that 
the requirement that the stones shall be unhewn 
is a protest against the intrusion of culture into 
religion. Nor can there be any question of oftend- 
ing the deity that dwelt in the stone, for it is not 
a monolith, but a structure built out of several 
stones, that the author has in view. Nor is the 
use of iron in war and its consequent connexion 
with death regarded as unfitting it for the service 
of God (in this case 1 Ch 22* might be compared). 
The taboo on iron in ritual is very widely observed. 
It is wholly due to ‘the conservatism of the rc- 

* The apparent exception to this principle already mentioned, 
that the unclean by touch of a dead tK>av mi^bt eat the pass- 
over, la partially accounted for by the fact that in P the paMover 
k not considered a saorifloe (of. 2 Ch £ 2 ^ eso). 
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ligioua instinct.* Long after iron came into 
common use in daily life, the dread of innovation 
in religion forbade it to be employed in ritual. 
Hence bronze knives continued to be used in 
religious ceremonies after iron knives were in 
common use. But it is even more striking that 
survivals from the Stone Age should persist into 
the Iron Ago than that we should have survivals 
from the Bronze Age. Yet of this there are several 
examples. The true parallel to tlie prohibition of 
the iron tool on the altar is Zipporah’a circum¬ 
cision of her son with a Hint (Ex 4'“®), and Joshua’s 
circumcision of the Israelites with flint knives 
(Jos 6®- *).* 

Lastly, the references to foreign lands as unclean 
have a ritual significance. Palestine was the only 
land in which J" could be w^orshipped with sacrifice 
and olFering, unless soil were actually taken from 
the clean into the unclean land, as was done by 
Naaman (2 lv 5"), whose point of view, w'e need 
not doubt, was shared by ordinary Israelites. 
Exile was therefore regartfed with dread, for it 
severed the connexion of the worshipper with liis 
God. And since neither tithe nor lirst-fruit could 
be olfered, the crops remained unclean, and those 
in an unclean land were compelled to eat unclean 
food (Hos 9®* *). 

iv. Uncleanness in NT.—Since nothing in the 
Law touclied the daily life of the Jew at so many 
points as the laws of uncleaiiiiess and purification, 
and that not only in the Dispersion (where the 
sacrificial system could not legally be practised) 
but in I*alestine itself, it was natural that the 
scribes should develop tlie rules concerning it with 
the most painful minuteness. Casuistiy, in fact, 
ran riot in this inviting field. The NT nas many 
references to the laws of purilication, and the 
largest of the six hooks of the Mishna (nnnb tid) is 
devoted to this subject. Thirty chapters in it are 
devoted to the single subject of ves.sels. The rules 
went far beyond anything laid down in even the 
most casuistical Pentateuch laws. This is shown 
most of all in the regulations about the Washing 
of Hands. It was granted that these were not 
found in the Law, but were only traditions of the 
elders; yet they were very strictly enforced. The 
chief point to observe is that the hands were 
washed before food although they might bo cere¬ 
monially clean. At first adopted uy the Pharisees, 
it became a practice almost universal among Jews. 
Probably its origin was to prevent any contact 
with food when the person might have uncon¬ 
sciously contracted defilement. If the hands were 
known to be unclean, two washings before food 
were required. It also became customary to wash 
the hands after food; and some Pliafisees, in¬ 
genious in discovering new ways of self-righteous¬ 
ness, washed between the courses. The washing 
of the liands was performed by pouring, the hands 
being held with the fingers ujj, so tliat the unclean¬ 
ness might be washed down away from the fingers. 
Tlie water had to run down to the wrist, else the 
ceremony was inefiectual (Edersheim thinks that 
in Mk 7* we should translate irvy/xii, ‘ to the wrist*; 
but see Sw'ete’s note). VVe have a further reference 
to the Jewish cu.stoni in the story of the marriage 
at Cana, where there were six stone waterpots for 
the water of purification (Jn 2®; cf. also tlie dis¬ 
cussion between John the Baptist’s disciples and 
a Jew about purification, Jn 3®®, and the Jews 
purifying themselves or avoiding defilement before 
the passover, II®® 18®*). 

* See Frazer, l.e. I. 844-348. Amonpf the natives of Central 
Australia circumcision and subincision are sUlJ iierfonned with 
stone knives, thoui^h iron knives are known. But, according to 
tradition, circumcision was origrinally performed with the fire- 
stick, and the stone knives were adopted because so many died 
in consequence of the operation (Spencer and Qillen, l.e. 228, 224, 
894-4U2). 
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More importance attaches to the attitude of 
Jesus and the apostles to these customs. He 
excited the surpnse of a Pharisee because He did 
not wash His hands before breakfast (Lk 11“*^'); 
and His dis(;i|jle8, by the same neglect, led the 
scribes and Pharisees to challenge desus to account 
for their behaviour (Mk 7^’®, Mt 15^* ®). This gave 
Him occasion to denounce the making void of the 
word of (jJod through tradition, and to enunciate 
the great liberating principle that not that which 
goetn into a man defiles him, but that which 
cometh out of him, from the heart. At one stroke 
He repealed all the Levitical rules as to unclean 
meats (Mk 7® ’^, Mt 16®’^). There can be no such 
thing as ceremonial, there is only moral defile¬ 
ment. It was long, however, before this decisive 
pronouncement was really appreciated by the dis¬ 
ci i)les. Just before he was sent to Cornelius, St. 
Peter could say that he had never eaten anything 
common or unclean (Ac 10^^). The principle was 
adopted, with concessions to Jewisli prejudices 
against meats oH’ered to idols, things strangled, 
and blood, in the letter of the Church of Jerusalem 
(Ac 15^). St. Paul expressed the principle in the 
clearest form—that all things are clean, and nothing 
of itself is unclean (Ko cf. Tit P®). ‘All 

things are lawful; meats for the belly, and the 
})elly for meats: but Cod will destroy both it and 
them* (I Co 6*®). Nay, food perishes in the very 
act of use. What wo can ciestroy must not be 
sufFered to rule us (Col So Christians must 

not permit themselves to be judged in meat or 
drink (Col 2’*). But, in actual practice, both Jesus 
and St. Paul made gracious concessions to Jewish 
feeling. Jesus bade the leper oiler for his cleansing 
the things which Moses commanded (Mk l^). Ana 
St. Paul himself, becoming a Jew to the Jeivs, 
submitted to a rite of purification (Ac 21-“*). This 
apostle laid down the great principle that Chris¬ 
tians must be governed by tne law of love; and, 
while we cannot make the conscience of another 
the measure of our own, we must exhibit always 
the teiulerost consideration for the scruples of 
others, lest we place a stumbling-block in their 
way ; and, further, that where these scruples exist, I 
he who entertains them must not defile his con¬ 
science by violating them. But it is clear that in 
the Christian atmosphere the essentially heathen 
idea of ceremonial uncleanness could not survive. 

Litrraturk.— The most important has been freely quoted in 
the urtii^le. Most is to be learned from W. H. Smith and Frazer 
(ef. also hia art. 'Tal»oo‘ in the BrU.^). For Arab usai^e 

tVellhausen’s Uftitf. Arab, lleul.^in valnal)le. For non-Semitio 
parallels Jevona’ Introd. to the Uht. o/ lid., and Spencer and 
Oillen’s very Important work, The Native Trifjea of Central 
Anstralia, are most useful. The Hebrew customs are treated 
by Renzintfcr, an<l much more fully by Nowack, in their works 
on Hebrew Ardueoloqy, Their conclusions on several |>oints 
inijfht have been modified by a more thorouj^h study of savaj^e 
larallels, throu>j;h which alone we can hope to understand the 
sraelitish ideas and usajfes. The dlseiiMsioii in the OT Theotoyiee 
of Sehnltz, Pillmann, Smend, and Marti may also be consulted, 
tojfether with Stade's in his GVI^ i. 481-487. The commen¬ 
tators on Bemtxcws deal with tlie suliject; the soundest treat¬ 
ment is prolmhly that of Huentsoh in Nowaek’s Ilandkonvtnentar. 
Bertholet's commentary in Marti’s Kurzer Hand-Commerifar 
aj)pt'arcd too late to be used in this article. An article by J. O. 
Matthes, ' l>e lu'^frippc•n rein en onrein In het OT,' in the ThT 
xxxiii. (1899) 298 ff., boa not been read by tlie present writer. 

A. 8. Peake. 

UNDERGIRD. --See art. Siiirs and Boats, 
p. 50G^ 

UNDERLING* —Sir 4*^ ‘ Make not thyself an 
underling to a foolish man* {fx^ vTroarpway^ aeatrrdy 
dy^owTrtf; pnopi, RV ‘ Lay not thyself down for a 
fool to tread upon *: for viroaTpwvvvpLL used literally 
see Lk ID*** ‘ tliey spread their clothes in the way ’). 
Underling is found in the Bishops’ Bible La 6® 
‘Wee are underlings without fathers’; and in 
Buiivan, Holy War, p. 15, ‘ Can you he kept by 
any Prince in more slavery and in greater bondage 


than you are under this day? You are made 
underlings, and are wrapt np in inconveniences.* 

J, Hastings. 

UNDERSETTER (rnp ‘shoulder,’ esp. as sup. 
port for burdens).—The Heb. word (in the plu.) 
IS translated ‘ undersetters * only in 1 K 7*® 
and the meaning there is pedestals for the bases of 
the lavers in tlie temple. The Eng. word means 
props or supports, but that it is not altogether 
an inappropriate translation the foil, quotation 
shows: Gn 49'® Wyclif (1388), ‘ Isachar . . . undir- 
settide bis schuldre to here.* Elyot {Govemour, 
i. 28) says that ‘ a wyse and counnynge gardener, 
purposynge to have in his gardeme a fine and 
precious herbe,* will, ‘as it spryngeth in stalke, 
under sette it with some thyng that it breake nat, 
and alway kepe it cleane from weedes.* TindaJe 
uses the verb metaph.. Expos, p. 208, ‘ If our souls 
be truly underset with sure hope and trust.* 
Wyclif (1388) has the form ‘ undersettings* in Ezk 
41** (same Heb.), the 1382 ed. having ‘ slioulders.* 

J. Hastings. 

UNDERTAKE_Is 38'^ ‘O Lord. I am op¬ 

pressed; undertake for me* ('W)V» E.V ‘be thou 
my surety *: in Job 17® the very same form of the 
verb is rendered in AV ‘ put me in a surety,* 
RV ‘ be surety for me ’). The Eng. word has the 
usual sense of tlie intrans. verb, ‘ to assume re- 
^onsibility for,* ‘become surety for.* Cf. Fuller, 
Holy War, p. 137, ‘ The barren warres in Syria 
starved the undertakers.’ J. HASTINGS. 

UNDERWRITE.—2 Mac 9'® ‘ He wrote unto the 
Jews the letter underwritten * (rlji/ viroyeypaixyAvriv 
4inaTo\i)v), The word is used literally, as IIV 
‘ the letter written below,’ the words of the letter 
being then quoted. Cf, Shaks. Macbeth, V. viii. 
20 — 

* We’ll have thee, as our rarer monsters are. 

Painted upon a pole, and uriderwrit 
** Here may you see the tyrant.” ' 

J. Hastings. 

UNEASY is now restless, but in its only occur¬ 
rence in AV it means literally ‘ not easy,* ‘ dilli- 
cult* t 2 Mac 12'‘^' ‘ The town was hard to besiege, 
and uneasy to come unto* {dvairphaiTos, RV ‘ dilfi- 
, cult of access’). 8o Sliaks. Tempest, I, ii. 451— 

* This Bwift buBiness 

I must uneasy make, leat too lij^ht winnings 

Make the prize light.' 

The modern sense is quite as old, thus II Henru 
IV. III. i. 10— 

* Wliy rather, Bleep, Heat thou In smoky cribs. 

Upon uneasy pallets stretching thee?’ 

J, Hastings. 

UNGRACIOUS.—ThisEn". word occurs in 2 Mao 
4'® ‘this ungracious Jason^ {'Idawy 6 fxiapbs, RV 
‘vile’), 8®^ ‘that most ungracious Nicanor* (o 
Tpi(Ta\iTijpio% ^iKdvwp, RV ‘ thrice-accur.sed ’), 16® 
‘ the most ungracious wretch ’ (6 TpiaaXiT-ljOLos, RV 
‘the thrice-accursed wretch’), always in tlie sense 
now conveyed by graceless. So Mt 18®® in Cran- 
mer’s Bible, ‘O tliou ungracious servaunt* (Gr. Aod\e 
wovi}p4). Cf. Erasmus, Crede 45, ‘ Rejoysynge in 
synne and ungratiousnes *; Hos 7' Cov. ‘When I 
undertake to make Israel whole, then the un- 
graciousnesse of Ephraim and the wickednes of 
Samaria commeth to light.* J, Hastings. 

UNICORN (DK-) and r^^m, on rim; cf. 
Assyr. rimu [see Schrader, KA 4^]).—The vari¬ 
ous forms of the Heb. word refer to an animal, 
cliaracterlzed by its great strength (Nu 23®® 24®), 
untameableness (Job 39®-'®), fleetness and activity 
(Ps 29®), noted for its horn (Ps 92'®), of which it 
had more than one (Dt 33'^ c)n ’j-ip ‘ horns of a 
ri*im,* not pi. as in AV ‘ unicorns *; cf. Pa 22” 
O'PT 'IIP ‘ horns of rims *), associated with bullooka 
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and bulla (la 34’). All of these referencea seem to 
point to a well-known animal, probably of the ox 
tribe. Certainly they do not refer to the fabulous 
unicorn, a rendering which has been adopted 
from the LXX fiovoKipu)s, which is the word in ail 
the above passages except the last, whore the 
rendering is 6l5poL = ‘ strong ones.* The Arab. ri*m 
is undoubtedly a white antelope, probably the 
leucoryx. Some of the above referencea would 
suit tnia animal. But most of them seem to 
imply a creature of the ox sort, and one of the 
strongest and fiercest of its group. RV tr. it * wild 
ox,* m. * ox-antelope.* Two species of wild oxen 
once abounded in Palestine. One, Bosprimigenius, 
the Aucroclis of the Old Germans, is now quite 
extinct everywhere. The other, Bison bonasus 
or Bos urus, which the Germans erroneously call 
the Auerochs, still exists in the forests of Lithu¬ 
ania and in the Caucasus. The latter cannot be 
the r^emt on account of the shortness of its horns. 
Tiie former was noted for its size, and the prodigious 
length and strength of its horns. It existed in Ger¬ 
many down to Uie time of Caesar {Bell, Gall, vi. 
28), and is depicted on the monuments of Assyria 
as one of the animals hunted by the kings of 
that country. (See art. Assyria, vol. i. p. 182^). 
Relics of it are found in the bone breechla caves 
of Lebanon, and in the lake-dwellings of Switzer¬ 
land. It is probable that it was not extinct until 
the Middle Ages, It is every way likely that this 
is the animal intended by the r^'hn, Cf. Tristram, 
Nat, Hist, of Biblet 146 if., and Driver, Deut, 407. 

G. E. Post. 

UNKNOWN GOD { 6 .yvu)<TT 0 i Oebi ),—In his speech 
at Athens, St. Paul begins by referring to the uni¬ 
versal interest in religious matters shown by the 
Athenians. In passing through the city ho had 
seen an altar dedicated TO THE UNKNOWN 
GOD { 6 .yv{h<Trip 0 e(p), He makes this the text of his 
speech, saying that that Divine power which they 
ignorantly worshipped he would declare to them 
(Ac 17^). An exact parallel to this inscription is 
not known. An inscription is (juoted from Eu- 
thaliu8(ed, Zacagn. p. 614) : OeoisAorlas Kal Kvpwwrji 
Kal Ac/ 3 i/ 7 ?j, di(p dyuuiTTip Kal ilvip. According to 
Jerome (on Tit H^), the Athenian inscription was 
Deis ignotis et peregrinis. Otlier quotations are 
Pans. I. i. 4 : Oeui/ dyvuxrrujy Kal rjpiJ^wv ; Philaster, 
Vit. A poll. vi. 3: ^A0'i}vr}<riPf oC Kal dypJlxrTtav daLp. 6 vu 3 v 
^u>fiol idpvPTai, None of these give the parallel 
required, but all suggest that such an inscription 
would be possible. The whole point of tlie inscrip¬ 
tion lay in its being in the singular; and it is auite 
uncalled for to suggest, as Blass does, that St. i*aul 
wrote originally in the plural because the neuter 
(d . . . TovTo) in the next verse is changed by later 
MSS into the masculine (see Blass, ad loc,), 

A. C. Hkadlam. 

UNLEAVENED BREAD. — See Leaven and 
Passover. 

UNNI ('3j?).— 1. The name of a Levitical family 
of musicians, 1 Ch IS^'* (B 'EXuoijX, N ’Iw»)\, A ’AH, 
Luc. ^AvapLa^) ^ (BR ’Hi'ei, A *A»'aH, Luc. *ApavLat), 
2. See Unno. 

UN NO (bx( K&thibh^ followed by RV; but JfM 
Unni (so AV, cf. 1 Ch 15^“*‘‘")).—The name of a 
family of Levites that returned with Zerubbaliel, 
Neh 12^ (BA om., ‘ ’lai/d, Luc. ’lamf). 
Guthe would read which he limls represented 
by the dp^Kpovopro of Lucian, taking the ’Iam£ of 
the latter to be a doublet of this word, and 
dropping Bakbukiah as an explanatory gloss 
derived from IP’. 

UNRIGHT.—Wis 12^^ ‘ To whom thou mightest 


shew that thy judgment is not unright* (3rt 
ddUujt (Kpipas, RV * that thou didst not judge un¬ 
righteously *). We find ‘ unright* for u7irighteofis 
also in Tindale, as Pent, (Mombert*s ed.), p. 
cxxviii, * Amms, a kynde of Giauntes, and the 
wordo signifieth crooked, unright, or weaked.’ 
More common, however, is the subst. ‘ unright ’ 
for unrighteousnessy wrong ; thus Tindale’s Pent. 
Gn 16® (ed. 1530), ‘ Thou dost me unrighte * (changed 
in 1535 ed. into, * The wrong I suure be on thy 
head*); Dt 25^® ‘All that doo unright are abomi- 
nacion unto the Lord.* J. Hastings. 

UNTOWARD. —The meaning of this word is 
seen in the foil, quotation from the Judgemeixt 
of the Synode at Dort, p. 32, ‘ All men therefore 
are conceived in sin, and borne the children of 
wrath, untoward to all good tending to salvation, 
forward to evil.* It occurs in Ac 2^ ‘Save your¬ 
selves from this untoward generation* {dwb 
yepcd^ rys ffKoXids Ta^rrjSy RV ‘ from this crooked 
generation’). The subst. ‘untowardness* is also 
found in AV in the headings to Is 28, Hos 6. 

J. Hastings. 

UPHARSIN. — See Mene, Mene, Tekel, Uphar- 
SIN. 

UPHAZ (t£)3m ; in Jer 10® Ma>0dL Q*®* 

Vulg. Ophaz; in Dn 10® TJieod. Vulg. 

[auruni] obrizum ).—There is considerable uncer¬ 
tainty as to this word, which is much increased by 
the diverse opinions of the ancient autliorities. 
Thus LXX has in Dn 10® Kal t^p 6a<pup 
fjdpot ^vffcrlpipy Kal Ik piaov aOroO <pu)s instead of 
Theodotion’s xal ij aiWoO nepiel'uap.lpTj Ip 
'Qipdl^y implying considerable divergence as to the 
reading. The Vulg. aiuncm obrizum is evidently 
based upon a comparison of the Hob. form of 
Uphaz with paz, ‘pure gold,* whilst the Gr. 
Mw0(i^ implies some such variant reading as 
inilphdZy ‘ pure,* said of gold, tliough the Gr. trans¬ 
lator of Jer 10 regarded this, like its variant 
Ophaz, as the name of a place. On the other 
hand, the mention of gold in both passages where 
the word occurs, naturally caused otlier translators 
to think of Ophir, from which the Heb. form 
of Uphaz (without the vowel-points) dill’ers only in 
having t for 1.* It is apparently this which has 
given rise to the Gr. var. ^ovipelp (see art. Ophir) 
in (so also the Targ. and Pesh.). Among the 
conjectures as to the position of Uphaz may be 
mentioned that of Hitzig, that it may be the 
Sanskr. vipd^a (‘ the free’), designating an Indian 
colony from the neighbourhood of the Uypliasis 
( = llypha8= Uphaz) or Indus (Sanskr. vipd^)y 
which had settled in Yemen—an identilication 
which has been described os ‘more acute than 
probable.* 

Litkraturs .—Calwer Bibellexikony and Rlchm, Handw&rier- 

bucJiy 9 . V . T. G. Pinches. 

UR (m< ‘ flame *). — Father of one of David’s 
heroes, 1 Ch 11®® (B A Luc. OCp), Bee 
Ahasbai. 

UR OF THE CHALDEES ; h [tQp] 

XaXdalujp ; Ur ChaUhrormn). — The name of this 
city or district occurs four times in the C)T, namely, 
Gn 16’, and Neh 9’; and as there is no indi¬ 

cation as to its position, except that it was ‘ of the 
Chahheans,* much uncertainty exists as to its 
identification, which is increased by the fact that 
the LXX do not transcril)e the name Ur, but sub¬ 
stitute for it ‘country.* Apparently on 

account of its comparative nearness to Canaan, 
whither Terah and his family were bound (Gn ll®‘), 

* The reading np'iK Instead of ICflK is adopted by Ewald, 
KloBtermADn, Prince, Driver, Marti (* probably *], aX, 
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and because of the passaf^e in Ac V' ^ where the 
proto-martyr, St. Stephen, places it in Mesopo¬ 
tamia, many have supposed it to be identical with 
Urfa or Orfa, which the Greeks named Edessa. 
The origin of this city is attributed by Isidore 
to Nernbroth or Nimrod, which opinion is confirmed 
by Ephraem, ivho states that Nimrod ruled at 
Arach and Edessa {Comm, in Genesim). From 
Isidore’s reference to Mdpvov "Oppa, which Vaux ex¬ 
plains as ‘ evidently the Orrha of Mannus, who 
was one of the kings of Edessa,* the ancient name 
of the place has been described as Orrha, the like¬ 
ness of which to Ur is evident. As, however, this 
name would seem not to be provable before B.c. 
150, it is doubtful whether it can be quoted in 
support of the identification of Edessa with so old 
a site as Ur of the Chaldees. Indeed, according 
to Appian, the town itself was comparatively 
modern, having been built by Seleucus. Testi¬ 
mony to the lirm belief of the Mohammedans 
that Urfa is the ancient Ur of the Chaldees is 
to be found in tlie fact that the chief mosque 
there bears the name of the ‘Mosque of Abrnliam,* 
whilst tlie pond in which the sacred fish are kept 
is called * the lake of Abraham the Beloved.* 

Another tradition, which is at the same time also 
the received ojunion of scholars at the present time, 
is, that Ur of tlie Chaldees is the modem Mugheir, 
or, more correctly, Mukayyar^ ‘the pitchy,* so 
called from the bitumen used in the construction 
of the principal buildin" on the site. The original 
name of this place was IJi u, and as it lies in S. Baby¬ 
lonia, anciently called (though not by the native 
inhabitants) Chalda^a, such an identification would 
leave but little to bo desired. It is contained in a 
tradition quoted by Eusebius from Eupolemns, who 
lived about B.C. 150, to the ellect that, tenth in 
|»eneration and thirteenth in descent, there lived 
in the city of Babylonia called Camarine {Ka/xapturj), 
which is called by some the city Urie {Ouplr})^ a man 
named Abraham, of noble race, and superior to all 
others in wisdom. As Eupolemus occupied himself 
e8pe(dally with Jewish history, there is hardly any 
doubt that what ho says was the common opinion 
of the Jews at the time. That the place ho 
refers to is that now represented by Mugheir is 
proved by the fact that its later name, Camarine 
(perhaps Aramaic), is evidently connected with the 
Arabic name for the moon, kamar^ and that the 
city anciently occupying the site is now known to 
have been the great centre of Babylonian moon- 
worship. The statement that it was in his time 
called oy some Urie is significant, as it suggests 
that the ancient name was going out of use. 

The position of this city is close to the point 
where the Shatt al-Hai enters the Euphrates, about 
125 miles N.W. of the Persian Gulf. Babylonian 
lists of wooden objects refer to a class of .ship called 
Urite, suggesting that it was anciently not so far 
from the sea, its present inland position being to 
all appearance cause<l by the alluvial deposits at 
the liead of the Gulf. The ruins cover an oval 
space, 1(X)0 yards long by 800 wide, and consist of 
a number of low mounds within an enclosure. The 
principal ruin is near the northern end, and is 
evidently the remains of a tower in stages, such 
as many of the cities of Babylonia and Assyria 
anciently possessed, and similar to the Birs-Nimroud 
(generally regarded as the tower of Babel) and the 
temple of Belus at Babylon (which Nebuchadnezzar 
calls ‘ the tower of Babylon ’). From the bricks of 
this building we obtain indications of its history, 
among the kings who restored it being Ur-Engur, 
Dungi his son (about B.C. 2700), Kudur-mabug and 
his son Arad-Sin (or Eri-Aku = AulOCH), and N(ir- 
Addi; whilst other names found in connexion with 
this or other ruins on the site are, En-anna-duma, 
Bftr-Sin, ISmfi-Dagan and his son Gungunu, Rim- 


Sin (probably the same as Arad-Sin or Eri-Aku), 
Sin-ictinnam of Larsa, and Kuri-galzu son of Bur- 
naburias. The principal ruin, which was, as has 
been already said, the great temple-tower of the 
place, was apparently ‘ tlie supreme great temple * 
(^ gala iriaha), called, to all appearance, fi-su-gana- 
dudu, Nalionidus, in the inscription on the four 
beautiful cylinders found at the four corners of 
this edifice, tells.us that he restored it, and, in doing 
so, seemingly came across the records of Ur-Engur, 
and Dungi his son, whom he apparently regards 
as its founders. From this inscription we gather 
that the tower bore also the names of fi-lugal-gaga- 
sisa and fi-gis-sir-gala. South of the temple-tower 
of Nannara w'as the temple of the goddess Nin- 
gala, and south-east E-gipara, ‘ the temple of the 
lady of the gods.* Like other renowned cities in 
Babylonia, it was one of the sacred places to which 
the dead were taken for burial, and is completely 
surrounded by graves. In the time of Ur-Engur 
and his successors, it was the capital of the district, 
and an exceedingly important place, many of the 
smaller States around being subject to it. The 
possession of important shrines naturally added 
to its influence, and Peters states that from the 
amount of slag found there it must have been 
also one of the prinrii)al manufacturing centres 
of the district in which it lies. Many scholars 
are of opinion that proof of the identity of Ur of 
the Chaldees with tiiis site lies in the fact that 
llaran, to which city Terab and his family nu¬ 
tated, was also a centre of moon-god worship, 
whilst the sacred mount/iin of the Jews, Sinai, 
being so named after Sin, the moon-god, is a 
further confirmation. This, however, is a point 
which may well be left undecided, as it is by no 
means certain that Tcrab and his family were 
worshippers of the moon ; and, even supposing that 
such was the case, IJaraii may have been selected 
for other reasons than that the moon-god was wor¬ 
shipped there, shrines to that deity being not 
uncommon in the ancient East. 

Notwithstanding the inherent probability of the 
identity of the ancient Babylonian Uru (Mugheir) 
with the biblical Ur of the Chaldees, the name is 
not so near as might be wished. The Ileb, form 
has a long vowel, represented by ih, at the begin¬ 
ning, and no vowel at all after the consonant p)* In 
the Bab. f/rw, however, though there is no imlica- 
tion that the end-vo>vel was long, there is but little 
doubt that it was originally so, as the non-Semitic 
(Akkadian) form Urima, or, better, Uriwa^ shows. 
Frd. Delitzsch {Paradies, p. 226) expresses the 
opinion that the old form of the name in Akkadian 
was Urum (Uruma); but that this is not quite 
correct, is proved by the 4 - column syllaoary 
82-8-16, 1,* where the non-Semitic pronunciation 
is given as Uri, the terminal ~ma or -ica, found 
in the archaic brick-inscrintions from the site, being 
(as is usual in the Assyr.-Bab. syllabaries) omitted. 
There w'ould, then, seem to be but little doubt that 
these last two syllables, -hna or -iwaf are in part 
preserved in the form Uide {OvpLrj)^ used by Eupole¬ 
mus as quoted by Eusebius. It is true that it im¬ 
plies that the i of iwa only was heard, but the 
IIeb. form, which is undouutedly older, does not 
contain it. 

This circumstance leads to the probability that 
the Ur-Kasdim of the OT may, in reality, stand 
for more than the name of a mere city; and if this 
be the case, it is not impossible that by these words 
the wdiolo land of Akkad was intended—the Uri or 
Ura of the non-Semitic (Akkadian) inscriptions. 
The patriarch and his family in such a case would 
have nad the whole extent of the province of Akkad 

* Publiflhed by T. O. Pinches in S. A. Smith’s Misctllan^mi 
Aityrian Texts^ 1887 (pi. 28). 
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{northern Babylonia) in which to roam and find 
pasturage for their flocks and herds, instead of 
being confined to the neighbourhood of the city of 
Uru (M ugheir), Ur- Kasdim, ‘ Ur of the C haldaeans * 
<the * land of the Chaldteans * of the LXX), is prob¬ 
ably so called in order to distinguish it from some 
other Ur where the Chaldicans were not; and, in 
this case, either the province of Ura (Akkad) or the 
city of Uriwa would suit best, to the exclusion of 
Urfa and the castle of Ur between Hatra and 
Nisibis. 

From exceedingly early times the kings of Baby¬ 
lonia called themselves kings of Kengi-Ura, i.c. 
Sumer and Akkad, and from this equivalence it is 
clear that Uri or Ura is the same as the district 
(not the city) called Akkad, and so named appar¬ 
ently from one of the chief cities, known as Agad6, 
Semiticized into Akad or Akkad. On this account 
the Semitic population called the whole tract 
Akkadu, * the Akkadian (land),* to the exclusion 
of Uru, which name was already used, to all 
appearance, as the Semitic form or Uriwa. That 
they did not call this Akkadian district Uru may 
be regarded as an argument against its possible 
identification with Ur of the Chaldees, though it 
would seem, on the other hand, to bo to a certain 
extent justified by the translation of the LXX, 
whoso rendering, * country of the Chaldoeans,* not¬ 
withstanding that it does not seem to represent 
any Semitic or non - Semitic Babylonian expres¬ 
sion,* may nevertheless be due to some tradition 
which they possessed. In connexion with this it 
is worthy of note that Ur, in the Ileb. text, is not 
called the * city,* but the ‘ land ’ of the nativity of 
Uaran, who died there ‘ in the presence of his father 
Terali.* 

The tradition that Ur of the Chaldees is repre¬ 
sented by the ruins known as Warka may be dis¬ 
missed, as this is now known to be the Erech of 
Gn 10^^ called by the Babylonians Uruk,\ Its 
identification with the castle of Ur (Ammianus 
Marcellinus, XXV. viii. 7) in the Mesopotamian 
desert between Hatra and Nisibis, is also worth¬ 
less, this place having been founded by the 
Persians. 

Concerning the name itself, it is needful to state 
that Kaldu is to all appearance a late word, not 
provable in the cuneiform inscriptions before the 
9th cent. ii.C., when Adad-nirari ill. uses it, and 
seems to mean, by the expression mdt Kaldi^ the 
whole of Babylonia. The Hob. Kasdim preserves 
the original Sy changed, in the native form, into I 
before the dental.t 

IjItkraturb.—L oftus, Travels, 1857 ; Delitzsch, Parodies, p. 
226 ; Dillmann, Genesis, 199 ff.; O. Hawlinson, Monarchies, vol. 
I. ; Stjhrader, COT i. p. 114 flP.; Teters, Nippur, vol. ii.; Vaux 
in Smith’s Diet, of Gr. and Rom. Geotjrajduj \ also tho articles 
Acoad, Baokl, OuALDiSA, and Suinae, in this Dictionary. 

T. G. Pinches. 


* Urii, the non-Semltic (dialectic) word for * city,'the original 
form of which was guru, also kur, ‘country,’ and ftur, ‘moun¬ 
tain,' furnish material for comparison, but the combination of 
these with Kasdim, ‘ Ohaldoeans,' a Semitic word, is in the 
highest degree unlikely. 

f Sir Henry Rawlinson (JRAS xii. 141, note) refers to a tradi¬ 
tion that Abraham was born not at Ur, but at Erech. Tliis 
would bring the district of Ur somewhat far south, but Erech 
mat/ have been included within its boundaries. The statement 
probably has, however, little or no value. 

t According to Prof. Sayce, the Kasdim and the ChaldsBi each 
had a different origin, the former being those West Semitic 
tribes who Invaded Babvlonia towards the end of the 8rd 
millennium B.c., and established there that dynasty of kings of 
which Hammurabi (Amraphel) is the most renowned. It was 
at this time that Kasdim and Babylonian became synonymous, 
like Cbaldcoan and Babylonian in later days. Ur (Mukayyar), 
being situated on the western bank of the Euphrates, would 
naturally be in the district which, as pointed out by Hommel, 
was outside the limits of Babylonia proper, and therefore within 
the domain of those early conquerors. (On these matters, and 
the question of Arphaxad, see Sayce, Expos, Times, Nov. 1901, 
pp. M-<66, and Hommel, w., March 1902, p. 285). 


URBA.NUS {Oifpl3av6s, AV Urbane).—The name 
(masculine) of a Christian greeted by St. Paul in 
Ro 16**, described as ‘ our helper in Clirist.’ The 
name is common among slaves, and is found in 
inscriptions of the Imperial household {OIL vi. 
4237). He is commemorated Oct. 31 with Stachys 
and Amplias (which see). For later legends see 
Acta Sanctorum, Oct., vol. xiii. p. 687. 

A. C. Headlam. 

URI ‘fiery*; or perhaps contracted from 
np^K).—1. The father of Bezalel, Ex 3U 35»‘* 

1 Cli 2‘‘“, 2 Ch 1® (B OvpeLas in all except 1 Ch 2^ 
OupeL; A Ovpl in all except 2 Ch 1* Ovpla^), 2. 
Father of one of Solomon's commissariat ofiicers, 

1 K 4*® (BA *A5al, Luc. 'A58al). 8 . A porter, 

Ezr 10^ (B&< *Q8ovd, A Luc. Ovplas)» 

URIAH, in 2 K URIJAH Jer 

26®®* ‘ Ilarne of J" ’ or ‘ my light is j" ’; B hupeLas, 

A Oiiptas ; Urias), — 1, One of David’s * thirty * 
mighty men (2 S 23®®, 1 Ch lU^). Like Ahimelecn, 
another of David’s followers, Uriah belonged by 
race to the ancient Ilittito population ; but, as bis 
name seems to indicate, he baa adopted his master’s 
God as his own. The few personal traits of Uriah’s 
character, which are incidentally revealed in the 
narrative of 2S 11, not only illustrate the quiet 
heroism so often existent in the lives of common¬ 
place people, but also enable us to gauge the depths 
to wdiich David had fallen. 

When summoned by royal command from the 
scone of war, Uriah’s behaviour was guided by a 
resolve to live as far as was possible under the same 
conditions as his comrades in the field ; accordingly 
after his interview w ith David, instead of seeking 
repose and relaxation in his own house, he immedi¬ 
ately went on duty as one of the royal hotly guard; 
and this chivalrous determination was so firmly 
fixed in hia mind that he retained it even when in¬ 
toxicated. Josephus {Ant. Vli. vii. 1) in his usual 
way embellishes the story of Uriah’s death. In 
particular he states that David wrote to Joab 
‘commanding him to punish Uriah, and signified 
that he had offended,* and supplies graphic details 
of the engagement in which Uriah fell. Besides 

2 S 11, Uriah’s name occurs in 2 S 12®* 1 K 15®, 

Mt 1«. 

2. High priest in the reign of Ahaz. The two 
notices of him that are found in the Bible leave us 
in some doubt as to his real character. On the one 
hand, he is selected (Is 8®) as one of two ‘faithful 
witnesses * who were to attest the utterance of the 
proi)hocy concerning Maher-shalal-bash-baz; while, 
on the other hand, the narrative of 2 K 16^®'^® pre¬ 
sents us with the picture of a w^eak compliant man 
who not only tolerated but even actively abetted 
the religious innovations of king Ahaz. It is 
possible that this unworthy complaisance is the 
cause of the omission of his name in w'hat seems 
intended to be a list of high priests in 1 CIi 6*'*®. 
He is, how^ever, included in a list given by Josephus 
{Ant. X. viii. 6), which is evidently hosed on that in 
Chronicles. There are so many suspicious features 
about the Chronicler’s list that one is tempted to 
suppose an extensive corruption of the text. It is 
of course conceivable that Urijah was the second 
priest, whose special duty it was to regulate the 
temple services (cf. Jer 29®®). 

The changes introduced by Ahaz with the connivance of 
Urilah were of a startling churaxjter. The priest had appar¬ 
ently so placed the Assyrian altar that the ancient brazen 
altar stood between it and the front of the Holy Place. Ahaz, 
however, was dctemilned that his now altar should be the 
* great’ or principal one, and so be removed the ancient altar 
to the north side of the new one. The new altar now occupied 
the correct legal position before the Holy Place, and was used 
for all ordinary socriflc^ial purooses. The old altar was not. 
however, entirely discarded. From time immemorial kings and 
leaders of Israel had incniirod of J"' at this same brazen altar. A 
favourable answer might not so easily be obtained at a new 
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one, however eletfant and modem. The old altar therefore 
was retained for pur]x»ses of divination. It must, however, be 
noted that this explanation of v.^<^ is not free from doubt. 
Michaells, followed by Gesenius, Kittel, et al.^ renders 
*163^ n^n^n: ‘as for the brazen altar it will be for 

me to inquire,' i.e, ‘to consider what I shall do with it'; so 
Viilg. exit paraturn ad voluntaUm ineain. The LXX i/V ri 
wfmi does not convey a meaning consistent with the 

context. It seeirjs to be inii>licd in the subsequent narrative 
that UHjah assented to the other structural alterations in the 
temple carried out by Ahaz. 

3 . A prophet, son of Shemaiah of Kiriath-jearim, 
the .story of whose death is incidentally narrated in 
Jer From this we learn that he was a con¬ 

temporary and perhaps a disciple of Jeremiah, 
whose denunciations against Jerusalem and Judah 
he is stated to have echoed. Unlike the greater 
prophet, however, ho did not succeed in evading 
the vengeance of Jehoiakim. Uriah having taken 
refuge in Kgypt, the king demanded his extradi¬ 
tion through Elnalhan, his father-in-law (2 K 24®), 
who was leader of an emhassy, the real object of 
which was, in all probability, to solicit the aid of 
Egypt against Nebuchadnezzar, It is unlikely 
that Jehoiakim would have gone to tlie trouble 
and expense of sending a special mission merely 
to capture a single prophet. Having executed 
Uriah, the king adued the further outrage of 
casting his dead oody into the common graveyard. 
It is commonly thought that this story is intro¬ 
duced here by .feremiah in order to prove that his 
own personal risk, as recorded in this chapter, was 
a very real one. On the otlier hand, Kashi main¬ 
tains that these verses constitute the rejoinder of 
Jeremiah’s enemies to the precedent of llezckiah 
and Micali alleged by his friends. 4. A priest, son 
or representative of Hakkoz (Neh 3^* by whom 
is probably meant the seventh of the twenty-four 
courses of priests (I Ch 24’^*). He is mentioned 
only as father or ancestor of Merernoth or Moraioth, 
an eminen^riest who was chief of the four officials 
to whom Ezra entrusted the sacred vessels and 
treasure brought from Babylon (Ezr 8®®, 1 Es 8®* 
[Urias]), who repaired two sections of the wall of 
Jerusalem (Neh 3^-*^), and whoso name is substi¬ 
tuted in the lists of priestly families, Neh 10® 12®* ^®, 
for that of Hakkoz. 5. One of those who stood on 
Ezra’s right hand when he publicly read the Law 
(Neh 8S 1 Es 9^ [Ukia.s]). He was prol>ably a 
priest. N. J. 1), White. 

URIAS. — i, (B OvpelaSf Ovpias, A Ovpl, AV Iri) 
I Es 8®" (LXX »’). In Ezr 8®® Uriah. Ferliaps 
identical with—2. (B Ovptlas, B*" A Ovplas) 1 Es 9^. 
In Neh 8" Uriah. 

URIEL (Vs^by, ‘flame of El,* or ‘my light is 
El *; cf. Pheen. -SonK, Assyr, Urximilki), — 1. A 
Kohathite chief, 1 Ch (B sup ras A*f 

and Luc. 15®* n (C Olpi-fiK^ 'A/jcjJX, A both 

times Oifpi'fjX), 2. The maternal grandfather of 
Abijah, 2 Ch 13® (BA UiV^TiX). See Maacah, 
No. 3, and cf., further, Benzinger, Chron, ad loc, 
3 . See next article. 

URIEL (OcpiTjX).—One of the four chief arch¬ 
angels. In Enoch 20® he is called ‘ tlie angel who is 
over the world (? angel-ho.st) and Tartarus,’ In 
keeping with this title, Uriel is the one who accom¬ 
panies Enoch in his visits to Tartaru.s, and who ex¬ 
plains to him the tortures of the lost (19* 21®'*® 27® 
o3®). In 2 Esdras, Uriel is sent to ask Esdras if he 
can ‘ weigh the flame of fire, or measure the wind, 
or recall the past.’ If not, why does ho presume to 
challenge the dealings of God (4®) ? Similar errands 
ore narrated in 2 Es 6®®*'* 10®®. In the Prayer of 
Joseph, Uriel is the angel with whom Jacob 
wrestles. In wrestling with him, Jacob claims to 
be ‘ the firstborn of every creature animat^ by 


God,* and affirms that Uriel is eighth in rank after 
him [see Joseph, Prayer of, vol. ii. p. 778*>]. In 
the Sibylline Oracles, ii. 228, Uriel is named as the 
one who will bring the sorrow-stricken forms of 
the Titans and giants to judgment; and in the 
Life of Adam ana Eve, § 48, Michael and Uriel are 
commanded to bury Adam and Abel in Paradise. 

J. T. Marshall. 

URIM AND THUMMIM.— From an interesting 
passage of an early historical work we learn that 
the ancient Hebrews recognized three principal 
media through which the Divine will might be 
revealed to men. When Saul in his later years 
‘inquired’ of J", *J" answered him not, neither by 
dreams, nor by Urim—which we may provisionally 
render, by the sacred lot—nor by prophets’ (I S 
28®). The same three channels or Divine com¬ 
munication were also recognized in ancient Greece, 
although there divination by lot ‘was entirely 
overshadowed by the prophetic frenzy and inspira¬ 
tion through dreams ’ (art. ‘ Sortes’ in Smith’s Diet, 
of Antiq,^), In this article we have to investigate 
the mode of ascertaining the Divine will by means 
of the sacred lots, known as ‘the Urim and the 
Thiimmim [more correctly Tummhn].* 

Considering the evident importance of this, 
apparently the only legitimate, mode of divination 
in early times, the number of express references 
to the Urim and Thummim is surprisingly limited. 
In Ex 28®®, Lv 8® (both P) wo have {hd-'Hrim) 
and D'Dnn (hatdummtm ); in Ezr 2®®, Neh 7®®, 
without the article (here only in OT) 'ftrim and 
tummtm. Dt 33® gives them in the reverse order 
(see below). In Nii 27®*, 1 S 28® stands alone. 

1 S 14*****, from which, in our MT, Urim and 
Thummim has disappeared, will be fully discussed 
below,* where also will be found the few references 
in the apocryphal writings. 

The present vocalization leaves no doubt as to the etymology 
and signification of and D'pn Intended by the Mossoretio 
scholars. The former is evidently connected with I’lK ‘light,* 
the latter is the plural of Dh, ‘completeness,'in a moral sense 
* perfection,'‘ innocence ’; the idea being, perhaps, that Urim 
wjis the lot which brought to light the guilt of the subject of 
the ordeal, while Thummim established his innoenice. The 
words are to be understood as intensive plurals, and reridered, 
on this hypothesis, ‘ Light and Perfection (or Innoccrice),' rather 
tiian as liVm (Ex 28‘«’). ‘ the Lights and the Perfections.’ It will, 
however, appear in the sequel that the sacred lot was fre¬ 
quently used where there is no Question of guilt or innocence, 
juid it is an open question whether the Mnssoretio pronuncia¬ 
tion reaches bock to the time when the lot was In use. Various 
alternative etymologies have been proposed of late. Thus Wcll- 
hausen in hiBprolegomena (Eng. ea. p. 394) proposed to connect 
Urim with the verb ‘ to curse,' and expressed approval of 
Freytog’a connexion of Thummim with the Arabic tamima, a 
species of amulet (see Freytng, Lex Arab.-Lat. i. 199 ^; JBL 
XIX. (1900) 68); cf. Ilaupt-Schwally, ZA TW xi. 172, who stig- 
gests ‘ cursing and blessing'as probable renderings; and Ball, 
in the list of proper names at end of his Light from the Kast, 
‘biddings and forblddings (V).' In his later works, however, 
Wellh. has given up this etymology. In view of the ancient 
and long-continued influence of Babylonian ideas on the 
religious thought of the West, there is greater probability in 
the etymology recently proposed by some Assyriologists of 
repute, who suggest os the root of D'liK the Picl infln. form 
u'uru (stem n.VK or I'N), ‘to send forth (an edict),' whence 
urtu and tertu, the technical Babylonian terms for an oracle. 
(See Zimmern, Beitrdge zur Eentnit d. bab. Religion, 88 f. 91, 
note 2; Muss-Amolt, AJSL xvl. (1900) 218). One is further 
tempted to connect Thummim with the verb tamU, Piel tummU, 
frequent in the divination vocabulary of the Babylonians, in the 
sense of ‘to put under a spell' (see Zimmern’s vocabulary, op. 
cit. 78). ‘ If these derivations are correct, D'llK and D'tph would 
correspond to the Babyl. iirtu (“command,” “deinsion,” mostly 
of the gods), and tainltu, a synonym of oracle,^ 

“oracular decision of the gods(Muss-Amolt, op. cit. 219). 

The renderings of the ancient VSS give no help 
either towards the etymology and significance of 
the original terms, or towards the real nature of 
the objects themselves. 

* In Ps 438 Lagarde (PropheUs ohald. p. xlvll) would read 
‘ send forth thy Urim and thy ‘Thummim ’ (cf. Dt 88*). Ses also 
Dubm in Kurzer Handeom. in loe. 
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The Targums and 8yr. VSS merely transliterate the Heb. 
terme. The Gr. VSS vary in a remarkable way, showing that 
their authors had no tradition to guide them. For D'liK we 
find the following renderings: (a) 'manifestation* 

(perhaps rather ‘ direction,' ‘ instruction,’ since the correspond¬ 
ing iiiXiti is used by LXX to render the Hiphil of in Dt 
and other synonymous Ileb. verbs). Ex [LXX 2®], Lv 8®, 
1 E8 6^; (b) [sciL x/d-i], ‘clear,’ ‘transparent’ [jewels, see 

below], Nu 27«, Dt 33®, 1 S 14" [not in MTJ 2S8, Sir 46io, also 
ae* [EV 883], according to the better reading of mA ; cf. AVm 
‘as the asking of Urim’; (c) the verb ‘to give light,* 

Ezr 203, Neh 7“; (d) the later translators prefer the more literal 
rendering ‘lights,’ so Aq., Symm., and Theod. Ex 283®; 

but in Dt 83® Symm. has (e) the source of Jerome’s 

doctrinat unless the Latin Father so understood as 

above suggested. 

For Q’Hpri we have (a) ix^jflii*, ‘ truth’—perhaps suggested by 
the fact that the presiding judge in Egypt wore, suspended from 
his neck, an image of Tme, the Egyptian goddess of truth (see 
end of this article)—Ex., Lv., Deut., 1 Es., os above, Sir 4510; 
(b) UtirvKy IS 14^,t here ‘innocence’; (c) riXi«B, ‘perfect 
things,’ Ezr 20*; id) in the later translators (Aq. etc.) also liter¬ 
ally rtXuirjtru^ ‘ perfections.* The renderings of the Old Latin 
and Jerome hesitate in the same way between doctrina, dnnon' 
ttratio, ostfTisiOt also docfus, for Urim, and veritait j^r/ectio^ 
ianotitcUt perfectuSt eruditus, for Thumtnlm. 

In proceeding to investigate the nature and use 
of the Urim and Thummim, it seems advisable to 
begin with the data of the youngest products of 
Heb. literature, and to proceed backwards to those 
of the earliest. Setting aside for the present the 
speculations of Philo and Josephus, to whom we 
snail return, wo find no help in our investigation 
from the references in the deutero-canonical writ¬ 
ings recorded above, viz. 1 Es 5^®, in which the 
high priest is described as ‘wearing Urim and 
Thummim* (so RV; AV, following Vulg., ‘ clothed 
in doctrine and truth’), Sir 30^ 45^“. The first 
item of interest is furnished by the fact recorded 
in Ezr 2®3 = Neh 7“, that certain families were ex¬ 
cluded from the enjoyment of priestly rights 
until the purity of their descent should bo estab¬ 
lished by ‘a priest with Urim and with Thummim.* 
From this it is manifest that the use of these 
mysterious objects, and possibly also their precise 
nature, were unknown to the Jewish authorities 
of the post-exilic age. 

This brings us to the Priests* Code, Without 
pausing to inquire, at this stage, into the full 
significance attributed by the compilers of this 
document to the Urim and Thummim, we may 
learn at least two facts which will clear the way 
for further investigation, and prove the impossi¬ 
bility of a widely current view as to the identity 
of these objects. After giving minute directions 
for the making of the ‘breastplate of judgment* 
(for which see vol. i. p. 319 f.), attached to the high 
priest’s epliod, P proceeds thus; ‘And thou [Moses] 
shaft put into the (breastplate or) pouch of judo^ 
ment the Urim and the Thummim’ (Ex 28*). No 
explanation is given of these, nor any instruction.s 
for making them. The latter omission so impressed 
the Samaritans that the requisite order is supplied 
here, and executed in their recension of the 
Pentateuch, The rendering above given of the 
ambiguous phrase of the original 00^1 

is that imperatively demanded by the context (see 
tlie commentaries) in preference to the possible 
alternative adopted by the LXX, Kal iwl 

rb \6yL0v Trjt Kplaecji r^v difiXuaLv Kal t^v dX'^OeiaVf 

‘ thou shalt^w^ upon X the oracle of judgment the 
Urim and the Thummim,* This mistaken render¬ 
ing is mainly responsible for the view entertained 
by many writers, from Josephus to Kalisch {Hist, 
and Crit, Comm, in /oc.), that the Urim and 
Thummim are to be identified with the jewels of 
the breastplate, enumerated in the verses preced¬ 
ing. P’s contribution to the discussion, therefore, 

* Hoi 8* LXX for ‘ teraphim.* 

t The MT hai here the corrupt reading D'p^, see below. 

I The Somaritan-Hebrew actually read nnnu here and 
InLvSB. 
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consists in showing (1) that the Urim and Thummim 
were understood in priestly circles, about the close 
of the Exile, os something distinct both from the 
ephod and from the gems with whicli the pouch 
of the ephod was ornamented ; and (2) that they 
were conceived as material objects of comparatively 
small dimensions^ capable of being inserted in the 
pouch, which indeed was constructed solely with 
a view to contain them. The other references of 
the Priestly Code (Lv 8®, Nu 27*M give no further 
clue to the nature of Urim and Tnummim. The 
second passage, however, shows tlie importance 
attachea to them in the ideal theocratic com¬ 
munity of P as the authorized medium of Divine 
revelation. 

When we pass from these ideal representations 
to the actual history of the pre-exilic period, while 
we meet with an equal readiness to presuppose 
familiarity with the objects under discussion, we 
are able for the first time to learn something as to 
tlie modus operandi in the use of the sacred lot. 
The most explicit of the earlier passages in which 
this modus operandi is exhibited is the graphic 
narrative in 1 S 14. Here wo find the Hebrew 
host, led by Saul and Jonathan, proceeding to 
ascertain the cause of the Divine displeasure (v.®*^) 
in the face of their hereditary enemies, the Philis¬ 
tines. Unfortunately, the Heb. text has here 
sullered serious mutilation, and, as even the most 
conservative scholars admit, must be restored by 
the help of the Greek version. The latter, in 
Lucian’s recension (Lagarde’s ed.),,runs thus, : 
‘And Saul said, O Lord, the God of Israel, why 
hast thou not answered thy servant this day? if 
the iniquity be in me or in Jonathan my son, give 
Urim (56s StJXous [see above]); and if thou sayest 
thus: The iniquity is in the people, give Thummim 
{56s 6<n6T7jTa ; MT Q'po 'which cannot possibly 
mean, as RV, ‘show the right’).* And the lot 
fell upon Saul and Jonathan, and the people 
escaped. And Saul said; Cast the lot between 
me and Jonathan my son, and on whomsoever the 
Lord shall cause the lot to fall, let him die.* The 
true text was apparently still accessible to Jerome, 
who renders: ‘si in me aut in Jonatha filio meo, 
est iniquitas hiec, da ostensionem [Urim]; aut si 
lueo iniquitas est in popiilo meo da sanctitatem 
[Thummim].’ 

From the text of this important passage in its 
original form, then, we learn (1) that the Urim 
and Thummim were the recognized medium for 
discovering the guilt or innocence of suspected 
parties, a species of Divine ordeal ; (2) that as the 
lots were only two in number, only one question 
could be put at a time, and that in a way admitting 
only of two alternative answers; (3) that where 
these answers, from the nature of the case, could 
not be given by a mere ‘ yes ’ or ‘ no ’ (see below), 
it was necessary to agree beforehand on the way 
in which the issuing lot was to be interpreted; 
(4) a fourth inference, that the manipulation of 
the lots was the prerogative of the j)ricsts, may 
be drawn from the context (see below), but is more 
explicitly stated in the only other reference to 
Urim and Thummim in pre-exilio literature. In 
the so-called ‘ Blessing of Moses* (Dt 33)—perhaps 
as early as the time of Jeroboam I. (so Dillmann 
and Driver), certainly not later than Jeroboam ii. 
(so most critics)—the benediction of Levi opens 
thus : ‘ Give to Levi thy Thummim, and thy Urim 
to the man of thy favour* (v.“, following LXX 
with Ball, PSD A, 1896, 11811’., and Bertholet, 
Kurzer llandcom, in loc.). 

Another step forward is suggested by the com¬ 
parison of the function here assigned to the 

* See Driver’s Notes on the Heb. Text of the Books of Samuel 
(or the restoration of the orit^inal lleorew of the eiteatlal 
portions of the above. 
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Levitical priesthood with another recital of the 
priestly prerogatives, where the tribe of Levi alone 
18 represented as chosen by J" * to offer upon mine 
altar, to bum incense, and to hear* ephod 

before me* (\ 8 2^, cf. 22^® LXX). For although 
our present Ilel). text nowhere expressly associates 
the Urim and the Thumniim with the mysterious 
ephod-image of the early writers (see Ephod, No. 
2, vol. i.)» an examination of the whole narrative 
of 1 8 14 in the CJreek text, and of other passages 
in the Books of Samuel, wliere this ephod figures 
as indispensable to the manipulation of the lot, 
leads to the conclusion that the ephod-image and 
Urim and Thunimim had some intimate but as yet 
undiscovered connexion the one with the other. 
TIius, in 1 8 14, the priest of v.*®who presides over 
the ordeal of Urim and Thummim can be no other 
than Ahijah the descendant of Eli, who accom¬ 
panied 8aul, ‘bearing an ephod’ (n'lBN v.®). In 
v.^®, according to the true text, he is summoned to 
‘ bring forward the ephod * (irpocrdyaye rd —not 

as in MT ‘ the ark ’; see Ark, vol. i. p. 150^ note §; 
Ephod, vol. i. p. 776, notei), evidently for the 
purimse of consulting the lot, but immediately 
ordered to ‘ withdraw * his hand when on the point 
of proceeding to its manipulation (vj®). Again, in 
the story of llavid’s adventures at Keilah, we read 
of his being joined by the priest Abiathar, bring¬ 
ing ‘an ephod in his hand’ (1 8 23®). Ho is 
requested uy David, in terms identical with those 
used by Saul, to ‘ bring forward the ephod ’ (v.®); 
whereupon the former i)roceed8 to ask a series of 
questions, each capable of being answered by a 
simple ‘yes* or ‘no’ (vv.^®"^®). It is impossible to 
escape the inference that these two narratives of 
a solemn inquiring: of J" on the part of Saul and 
David offer complete parallels, tliat in both the 
answer is obtained by means of Urim and Thummim, 
and that in either case these objects are carried in 
and cast from, or in some other way intimately 
connected with, the ephod-image. \Vhat has now 
been said of the incidents of 1 8 23®^* applies 
equally to the similar procedure in 30’^^*, wiiero 
David again ‘inquired of J"’ by means of the 
ephod. 

Indeed most scholars would go further, and 
maintain tliat in a number of other places, where 
the same phra.se ‘to inquire of J" is em¬ 

ployed, and where the use of the sacred lot ‘ before 
.r” is stated, recourse to Urim and Thummim is 
implied in every case. The most important of 
sucdi passages are Jos 7^^*^® Achan’s tresjiass, Jg 
20®^'*, 1 8 10'®-®® the election of Saul, 2 8 2' 6'®-®®. 

To say that the Urim and Thunimim of the 
earlier historians must have been intimately con¬ 
nected with the portable images to which they gave 
the name of ephod in the casting of the sacred lot, 
does not help us to discover the real nature of the 
objects in question. The etymology, as we have 
seen, is equally of no avail. I'he Greek trans¬ 
lators in ren<leringUriin by SF/\oi apparently 

identified it with the jewels of the breastplate. 
We are therefore left to conjecture that, on the 
analogy of the sortes of classical antiquity, they 
may have been two stones, either in the shape of 
dice or in tablet form, perhaps also of different 
colours. Some support is given to this view, 
Avhich is that of most modern writers (see Litera¬ 
ture at end of article), by the fact that the Heb. 
word for ‘ lot,’ gdrdly as is inferred from its Arabic 
congeners, originally signified a stone (cf. Gr. 
‘a pebble used in voting,* and the Bab. 
unif ‘a stone,’ whence, according to Jensen, quoted 
y Wildeboer in Kurzer Handcom,^ onia Eat 3', 
synonymous with is derived). 

Witli the growth of more spiritual conceptions 
* Not aa EV *to wear,* a ■en»e whioh nowhere hM in 
Hebrew. 


of the Divine character and of His relation to 
mundane afi'airs, recourse to the lot as a means of 
ascertaining the mind of J" gradually fell into 
abeyance. It cannot be a mere coincidence that 
the use of Urim and Thummim is never mentioned 
in the historical narratives after the time of David. 
The rise of the prophetic order in Israel provided 
the nation with a worthier channel for the revela¬ 
tion of the l^ivine will, and with more trustworthy 
counsellors in the crises of the individual and 
national life. The further we descend the stream 
of history the more conspicuous is this displace¬ 
ment of the priestly lot by the prophetic voice 
(contrast Ezr 2®*=Neb 7“ with 1 Mao 4^ 14®'). 
That the Urim and Thummim should reappear in 
the scheme of the Priestly Code is not surprising. 
It is part of its ideal reconstruction of the theocracy 
that the high priest should be at all points fully 
equipped for his office as the Divine vicegerent in 
the theocracy. For this end he is provided with 
the already mysterious Urim and Thummim, the 
manipulation of which was one of the most prized 
of the ancient prerogatives of the priestly caste. 
Their early association with the now long tabooed 
ephod-image, and the fact that the bosom-folds of 
the upper garment was a common receptacle for 
the ‘ lot * as used in everyday attairs (see Pr 16“ ‘ the 
lot is shaken in tlie bosom-fold, but the whole dis¬ 
posing thereof is of JV)»* have suggested to the 
authors of the Priestly Code the placing of the 
Urim and Thummim in the jewelled pouch of the 
high priest’s ephod. In any case it is clear from 
the principal passage, Ex 28®®, that it is rather a 
symbolical than a practical significance that is 
attaclicd to the mysterious contents of the ‘ pond) 
of judgment (or decision).’ Israel, in the person of 
Aaron its representative, is here presented as the 
continual recipient of J"’s ‘ decisions ’ and guidance, 
and the position of the symbols ‘upon bis heart* 
betokens the readiness of Israel at all times to 
yield obedience to these Divine commands. 

After the exhaustive presentation of the earlier 
biblical data as to the use and associations of the 
Urim and Thummim, little need be said of the 
views of older scholars, whose method of research 
was vitiated by their taking the representations of 
the Priests’ Code as decisive for the nature and use 
of these objects in the historical period. Thus, 
probably, few will be found to maintain the once 
widely accepted theory that found the prototype 
of the Urim and Thummim in the jewelled image 
of Tme, the goddess of truth and patron of justice, 
which the Chief Justice (6 dpxt5t/ca<rrT)y, /IClian, 
Var, Hist, xiv. 34; cf. Diod. Sic. i. 48) of Egypt 
wore on his breast; still less to defend an Egyptian 
etymology for Urim and Tliiiminim (Wilkinson, 
Anc, Egyptians [1878], vol. iii. y>. 183, with figure 
of judge B breastplate).t The same comparative 
ignoring of the evidence of our oldest sources as 
to the nature of the ancient lot is fatal to the 
acceptance of the thesis recently brought for¬ 
ward by an American scholar (Miiss-Arnolt, see 
below), that the Urim and Thummim are a re¬ 
flexion of the ‘ Tablets of Destiny ’ of the Baby¬ 
lonian mythology.:;: 

Nor need we dwell on the many absurd .specula¬ 
tions as to the nature of Urim and Thummim, and 
as to the mode in which their guidance was sup¬ 
plied, which are to be found in the w orks of Jewish 
and Christian writers from Philo and Josephus 

* Of. Book of Jubilees where the Iota for the apportioning 
of tiie earth among the sons of Noah are drawn from the 
patriarch’s bosom. 

t See, however, Ilommel, AHT 282f., who finds the ori^al 
of the Jewish high priest’s ephod In the pectoral of the High 
Priest of Alemphis, as figured by Ennan, K(/j/pL 298. 

t The most tiiat can be said for this view is that the preaenos 
of these tablets on the breasts of Marduk and Nebo was known 
to P, and may possibly have influenced his placing of them on 
the breast of the high priest (but see above). 
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downwards, and for which the curious reader is 
referred to the bibliography at the end of this 
article.* Philo, it may be said, did not, as is often 
erroneously stated, regard the Urini and Tlmnimim 
as two images earned in the breastplate (see 
Mangey’s note, Opp, ii. 162), but as symbols of ‘the 
two virtues, Illumination and Truth (StJXoxtI*/ tc kqX 
d\^0€iay),* Josephus (Ant, III. viii. 9) does not ex¬ 
pressly name the Urira and Thummim, but appears 
to identify them with the jewels of the breastplate 
and on the shoulders of the high priest, which, by a 
miraculous ellulgence, gave sunernatural guidance, 
particularly on the eve of battle.f 

A favourite explanation of Jewish writers, 
reaching back to the Jerusalem Targum (pseudo- 
Jonathan on Ex 28*^), was to the elfect that Urim 
and Thummim contained the sacred tetragramma- 
ton (nin'), which spelled out answers to iu<iuirer8 by 
illuminating the letters of the tribal names on the 
transparent gems! Scarcely less curious is the 
view, probably still widely entertained, that the 
high priest threw himself into a hypnotic trance 
by gazing intently on the dazzling jewels,—again 
wrongly identihed with Urim and Thummim,—ami 
while in this state was the recipient of the IDivine 
message (see Kalisch, Exodus, pp. 640-545, and cf. 
PI umpire in art. cited above). 

Literatorb.—F or the views of older scholar# Bbe Buxtorf, 
•lliatoria Urim et Thummim* in Ugolini, Thesaunut, vol. xii., 
and Spencer, De legg. Uebra'orurn rihialibus (1686), dissert. 7. 
Of modern works and articles reference may be made, besides 
the ordinary commentaries, to the artt. in Winer’s HWB (with 
refl. to many older works); Kiehin, i/IFB, art. ‘Licht und 
Kecht' (Luther's rendering of Urim and Thummin); Smith's 
jDil, and esp. to the excellent study of Kautzsch in PRH^ vol. 
xvl.; the standard treatises on Biblical Archoeology; Kalisch’a 
excursus In the body of hiscoramenlai^ on Exodus^ pp. 640-645* 
Iluupt, ‘Babylonian Elements in the Levitical Ritual* in JDL 
xlx. (1900) pp. 68 f., 72 f.; and for a complete conspectus of the 
views of modern scholars, W. Musg-Arnolt, Trie Urim and 
Thummim, a Sug<fe8tion as to their original Ifature and Signi> 
ficance, a reprint horn AJSL, July ltK)0. 

A. R, S. Kennedy. 

USURY.— See Debt, vol. i. p. 579 f. W e may add 
liere that the Rabylonian contract tablets show 
that the payment of interest was an established 
custom from the time of Khamniurabi (c. 2200 b.C.) 
onwards. Doubtless it bad already existed for 
centuries in the time of that king. PIo interferes 
to enforce the payment of a loan with interest. 
The usual rate of interest seems to have been 20 
per cent., though the payment is also mentioned 
of IH and ISJ. In another case a loan is to be 
repaid within two months, after which 10 per cent, 
interest will be charged. In addition to silver or 
money there are lent corn, dates, sesame seed, and 
onions. Some of the loans are secured on houses, 
slaves, etc.; and in one case the services of the 
slave specified as security are given in place of 
interest. These contract tablets, etc., extend from 
c. 2200 B.C. to c. 100 B.C. (Guide to Bab. and Assyr. 
Ant,, Brit. Mus., 1900, pp. 122-191). 

At Athens, in the classical period, interest varied 
from 12 to 20 per cent., at Rome from 8i to 12 per 
cent.; but towards the beginning of the Christian 
era the rate of interest at Rome was lowered 
through the accumulation of capital, but high 
rates still prevailed in the provinces. In Greece 
and Rome money was often lent and interest paid 
by the month. See art. ‘Interest* in Diet, Class, 
Ant,, O. Seyffert, etc. \V. H. Bennett. 

UTA (OCrrd), 1 Es 6^. —His sons returned among 
the temple servants under Zenibbabel. There is 
no corresponding name in Ezra and Nehemiah. 

* A convenient and accessible summary of the more imimrtant 
of these older views will be found in Pluinptre’s article In 
Smith’s DB. 

t Josephus’ statement, ‘ the breastplate and sardonyx (prob. 
Intended by him to represent Urim and Thummim) leit off 
shining two hundred years’ before his time, is too absurd to 
require refutation. 


UTHAI ('o<y).—1. The name of an individual or 
a family of Judah, settled at Jerusalem after the 
Captivity, 1 Ch 9^ (B A VioBl, Luc. OvQL); 

called in Noh lU Athaiah. 2. One of the sons 
of Bigvai who returned with Ezra, Ezr 8** (B 0681, 
A OvBal, Luc. 'OOal), 

UTHI (B 06ro6, A 0681), 1 Es 8« = Uthai, Ezr 

UZ (ny; LXX "Os [Gn 222^ "OL Lag. '0^ ; Job V 
32 ^ 42 ^'^^* • 7j yij i} AiJ(T(€)tris]; Vulg. Hus [Gn 

10^ Us, Jer 25*'' Ausitis]). —1. The eldest son of 
Aram, and grandson of Shem (Gn 10^). As the 
name of Aram is omitted in the parallel passage in 
1 Ch 1^^, Shein would there seem to have been his 
father. Tliis, however, must be due to some over¬ 
sight, the wanting passage being duly inserted in 
the LXX.—2. A son of Nahor by Milcah, the 
eldest brother of Buz and ‘ the father of 

Aram* (Gn 22-^). In the AV the name is tran¬ 
scribed Huz (Josephus has Od^os).—3. One of tlie 
two sons of Dishan, son of Seir the Norite (Gn 36-^). 
—4, Tlie.hanieof the native place of Job. Con¬ 
siderable difierence of opinion e.xists as to how far 
the above names are connected. There would 
seem to be but little doubt that the genealogical 
statements in Gn 10 are ethnological and geo¬ 
graphical rather than personal, and all that can 
be ('educed from them tnorefore is, that the people 
of w'ere Semites of the Aramcean stock. That 
U? the son of Nahor should be uncle of Aram and 
Chosed, is probably due to the existence of two 
distinct traditions concerning these Semitic races, 
the earlier one making him a son of Aram, and 
the later one attributing to him an earlier period 
than that of Aram. Nevertheless, it is not by any 
means impossible that a recurrence of names at 
a later date may have taken place, such a thing 
being by no means unusual, as the genealogical lists 
show.* Kautzsch, on the other hand, goes further, 
and maintains not only the connexion of the 
grandson of Shern with U? the son of Naljor^ but 
also with U? the son of Dishan as well.f This he 
regards as indicating that the district belonging 
to the tribe re])re3enteil by Aram’s firstborn 
originally included a considerable part of that of 
the Aramipan tribes. From this U? in the wider 
sense is to bo separated U? in the narrower sense, 
which originated in the mingling of the Aramwan 
Unites with another Semitic race—the ‘ Naliorites* 
of Gn 22’'^^*’^*, U? the grandson of Seir is to he 
explained in a similar manner as a mingling of 
(pre-Edomite) IJorites and Aramjcan Unites in a 
part of Idiinuea. The ‘ land of U? * would there¬ 
fore be a rather extensive geographical idea. All 
this seems to be confirmed by other coincidences of 
names accompanying that of U?—the name of 
Aram, already referred to; Maacah, another son 
of Nahor (Gn 22“^ whicli forms part of a geo¬ 
graphical name in 1 Ch 19®); Buz (Gn 22'^^) and 
Buzite (Job 322); chesed (Gn 22*2) ^nd Kasdim 
(Job 1*7 AV and RV ‘Chaldeans’); Shuab, a 
nephew of Naiior (Gn 25'*), and Shul;ite (Job 
2**); also country whither Abraham 

sent Shuab, together M’ith his other cldldren by 
Keturali (Gn 25®), ami the race to which Job 
belonged—the ‘.sons of the East’ or BCn6-^^edem 
(Job P). 

The question of the position of the land of U? 
would appear to be determinable within very 
narrow limits. In Job I*®-*’ it would seem that 

* The Asflyro-Bahylonian royal HhIs likewise indicate that the 
repetition of renowned or venerated names was far from bein^; 
an uncommon thin^ amon^ the Semites in ancient times. 

t It ia to be notea that Frd. Delitzsch refrards Uf, the g^rand- 
son of Seir (Gn 86^), os another person of the same name,—or a 
chance-likeness,— a theory supported by La 4®*, where Edom 
appears in temporary possession of U^, either wholly or in 
part. 
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JoVa estate lay open to the depredations of the 
Sabeeans and the Chaldoeans, and was therefore on 
the edge of the great desert, aCTeeing with 
where the destruction wrought by the wind from 
that direction is referred to. 'I’he native countries I 
of Job’s friends likewise favour tliis view—that is, 
so far as those districts can be identified. Thus 
Eliphaz came from Terrian (Job 2^^), which was to 
all appearance an Edomite locality, Toman being 
referred to in Gn as a descendant of Esau and 
son of Elii)haz, which last was evidently, therefore, 
a genuine Edomite name. His second fiiend, 
Bildad * the Shuliite,’ came from Shuab, the district 
and name of one of the sons of Abraham and 
5^eturah. The name of Job’s third friend, Zophar 
the Naamathite, does not help, that district being 
unknown (see Naamau) ; but Elihu the Buzite 
must have come from a neighbouring country, as 
is implied by Gn 22^'. The inscriptions of the 
kings of Assyria also throw some light upon the 
question. Thus Esarhaddon, in one of his expedi¬ 
tions to the west, passed through BdzUt reacning, 
at a distance of 180 kas-gid^ the country of QazA, 
and these two districts are, with one consent, re¬ 
garded as the Buz and Hazo of Gn 22^^* Shuah 
is in like manner identified with the Sul\^u of 
Tiglath-pileser I., according to whom it lay one 
day’s journey from Carchcmish in the land of 
Hatti. In the same neighbourhood lay the land 
(Tf Yashnkda (‘the Yasbubians*), identified by 
Frd. Delitzsch with the Ishbak of Gn 25^. This 
place, which is referred to by Shalmaneser il., was 
m the neighbourhood of Shuab, with which it is 
mentioned in the passage of Genesis here referred 
to. Shalmaneser received tribute from the land 
of Shuab; but whether it was at this time (B.C. 
869) or 28 years later, when he sent an army to 
the same district, is not certain. On the second 
occasion he received tribute from a certain SAsi, 
mdr mdt *a son of the land of who 

submitted to him, and whom he placed on the 
throne of Patinu. It may even be that the 
rulers of this latter place were counted among 
‘the kings of the land of (or U?A, as 

analogy teaches may have been the more correct 
form) certainly lay, according to F’rd. Delitzsch, 
W. and N.W. of Aleppo, at no great distance 
from Patinu, and must have been an important 
lace; hence the raising of its king to the 
ominion of Patinu.* 

Though the Assyrian inscriptions do not indicate 
clearly the land of U?, and its identification with 
the land of is not so satisfactory as could bo 
wished,t they at least confirm the indications 
iven in the Book of Job. Tradition places the 
ome of the patriarch in the JJaurAn, where a 
monastery bearing his name exists (it is situated 
in the Wddy eULebweh). He is said to have been 
a native of J6ldn^ and early Arabian authors state 
that he was bom in the neighbourhood of Nawd. 
Not far from the monastery is shown the Makdm 
Eyydht or ‘Station of Job,’ his well, and the 
trough in which he is said to have washed after 
his trials were over. His tomb is shared by a 
Mohammedan saint, and on a hill close by is a 
stone upon which he is said to have leaned when 
first afUicted. The currency of the tradition among 
both Christians and Mohammedans living in the 
district implies that it is of considerable antiquity. 
In view of the testimony of the Assyrian inscrip¬ 
tions as to the position of the land of U?, how- 

* Whether Patinu be connected etymologically with Batanea 
or not !■ uncertain, but is worthy of oonsideration. 

t There is doubt as to the sibilant, whether it be really ; (x) or 
M (T). In addition to this, a long terminal vowel would not be 
expected. Delltssch evidently regards the word as a gentilic 
adjective; but if this be the case, there is a mistake in the text, 
tTf’M-a having been written for (« 


ever, Frd. Delitzsch would prefer to regard it as 
being situated rather in the neighbourhood of 
Tadmor (Palmyra). According to Joseplius {Ant, 
I. vi. 4, 6) it embraced Trachonitis and Damascus, 
and the LXX represents the patriarch as having 
lived in Ausitis, on the borders of Edom and Arabia 
(there is no doubt that it was closely connected 
with the former country), so that the neighbour¬ 
hood of Palmyra would seem to be much too far 
N.E. It is dillicult, however, to fix, at this dis¬ 
tance of time, the boundaries of a district which 
is known to have been fairly extensive, and which 
probably varied in extent, in consequence of 
political changes, from time to time. 

Litrratuiib.—K autzsch in Riehm’s UandwOrte^buch, $.v. ; 
Prd. Delitzsch in Z KF n. 87 fl. (cf. his FaradieSf 269); Baedeker’s 
PaXttiint and St/rta, 407. T. G. PiNCIIES. 

UZAI (T«). — Father of Palal who helped to 
rebuild the wall, Neh 3^^ (B Evel, A Eu^al, Luc. 
Oi’^aO. 

UZAL Sam. ‘?rK).—Name of a son of JoVtan, 

Gn 10-^ (A’A/i-i^X), I Ch 121 (A Ai^tJv, B oni., Luc. 
Ov^dX), but figuring [as a local name in Ezk 27^^ 
according to one interpretation [reading (‘ from 
Uzal,’ so RVm), witn Hitzig, Smena, Cornill, et 
al.; B ’ActtJX, A ’Atra^X]. With this word 

Gesenius compared Eiizelis of Hindu, mentioned 
as a market town in a passage of John of Ephesus 
(6th cent. A.D.) preserved by Dionysius of Tell- 
Mahre {ap. Assemani, BibL Or, i. 361), who sup¬ 
posed it to bo situated in the interior of the Indian 
(i*.e. Arab) country, beyond the territory of the 
llimyar. This well be identical with Uzal 
(Al-Bekri, p. 200), fzal or Azal (Yakut after Ham- 
dani), which the Arab geographers declare was the 
former name of §an'a, now capital of Yemen. The 
name was, they think, changed to San a either in 
honour of a queen of that name, or of San a son of 
Azal; or it may have been given the place by the 
Abyssinians, in whose lan^age it moans ‘ fortress.’ 
The name San An is found in an inscription which 
Glaser {die Abessinicr, etc, p, 117) assigns to the 
2nd cent. A.D. An earlier name (according to 
him) was Talidh {Skizze, ii. 427); none of tnese 
names appear to be known to the classical geo¬ 
graphers of Arabia (Pliny, Ptolemy, etc.), who 
rather fully into the names of places and tribes in 
Arabia Felix. The Arab tradition, however, re¬ 
garded it as the most ancient city in the world, 
and the seat of the ‘ kings of Yemen*; the former 
theory being apparently due to the derivation of 
the name Azal from the Arabic azal, ‘eternity,’ or 
to the alternate form Uwal (Harris, loc, citand,, 
p. 319), which might be rendered ‘first.’ If, how¬ 
ever, there be any truth in its great antiquity, and 
its having been a metropolis in ancient times, it 
must be identical with one of the capitals men¬ 
tioned by Pliny and Ptolemy ; but with which 
cannot at present be decided. The name of the 
city must tnerefore have changed repeatedly ; and 
in the use of the name Azal or IzAl in the century 
before Mohammed we are justified in seeing with 
Glaser {Skizze, ii. 427) the influence of the Jews. 
Their influence in these regions appears from the 
statements of the Syriac chronicler to have been 
considerable; and early Arabic writers occasion¬ 
ally p^’cservo traditions dating from the time of 
their ascendency, A place was shown at Sana 
where sixteen prophets had been slaughtereJd at 
once (Ibn Kustah); and Wahb Ibn Munabbih 
(died c. 735 A.D.) professed to have found in a 
sacred book the text, ‘Azal, Azal, though all be 
against thee, yet will I be gracious unto thee,’ 
\mich seems to come from Is 29‘'* with Azal sub¬ 
stituted for Ariel {Taj aVarus), Whether, then, 
the place was called Azal by conjectural identifica- 
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tion of it with the son of Jottan, or Azal was an 
old name revived by the Jews, is not clear; the 
latter supposition is rather the more probable, 
because an Arabian locality, Azalia, is mentioned 
in the campaign of Assurbanipal \KIB ii. 221), 
and Azal rather than Uzal is the form that is best 
attested. The objection to the identilication raised 
by Glaser (/.c. 436) on the ground that of the ob¬ 
jects mentioned by Ezekiel as exported from Uzal 
only iron is really found in the neighbourhood, 
whereas spices are not to be found in the whole 
of Yemen, seems wanting in weight, since Sana 
may have been a dep 6 t for them; rather more 
force attaches to his objection that the port of 
San a wo\ild probably have been Aden (mentioned 
Ezekiel in this context) rather than Waddan 
(VKDAN) and Javan. But, indeed, the difficulties 
of both text and interpretation in the passage of 
Ezekiel are so great as to render it unsuitable for 
the deduction of inferences. 

Of the beauty and wealth of San’a glowing de¬ 
scriptions are given by Arabic writers, and mo<lern 
travellers (e.g, W. B. Harris, A Journey through 
the, Yemen^ 1893, pp. 299-322) confirm them. It is 
at an elevation of 7250 feet above the sea-level, 
with a mountain (Jebel Nujum) rising abruptly on 
the east. In the rainy season a torrent of water 
runs through the river-bed, which occupies the 
middle of tlie town; Ibn Itustah (Bihl. Geogr, 
Arab, vii. 110) says it is not much narrower than 
the Tigris, and was in his time used for irrigation. 
The climate varies little during the whole year; 
and of most produce there are two crops. The 
fortress and temple of Ghumdan, destroyed by the 
Caliph Othman, was the most magnificent building 
in Arabia. In the 7 th cent, of Islam the Zaidite 
Imams made it their capital. Of the forms of the 
name, Izal appears to oe the best attested; the 
LXX translators clearly connected the second 
syllable with II (god), and the first perhaps with 
tne god As (who appears in some runic proper 
names) or some other deity. Other etymologists 
seem scarcely more successful. 

D. S. Margolioutii. 

UZZA (Kjy). — 1. The eponym of a Benjamite 
family, 1 Ch (B Naai'd, A ’A^d, Luc. 2 . The 

head of a family of Netliinim that returned, Ezr 2 ^^ 
(B Ouo-d, A *Afd, Luc. om.) = Neh 7®^ (B ’Ofef, A 
’O^f, Luc. 'Afd). 3. The driver of the cart on wliich 
the ark was removed from Kiriath-jearim, 2 S 
g 3 . «. 7.8 — 1 (jii 137 . 9 . 10 . 11 ^ Uzza’s sudden death at 
a place called, in commemoration of this untoward 
incident, Perez-uzzah (‘breach of Uzzah’; cf. artt. 
Chidon and Nacon), led to the temporary aban¬ 
donment of David’s proioct of transporting the ark 
to Jerusalem. Uzza’s death was attributed by the 
popular mind to anger on the part of Jahweh at 
his having presumed to handle the sacred emblem 
too familiarly. There are, however, points of 
obscurity in the narrative, and the text is in 
several instances quite uncertain. See Driver, 
Wellh., Budde, Ldhr, H. P. Smith, ad loc. 

The name appears as Njj;, U/.za, In 2 S 03, 1 Ch 137- 10. ll, as 

njy, Uzzah, in 2 S G*- 7-». b has everywhere ’OC<fc, which is 
read also by A in the Ghron. passages; A has In 2 Sam. *ACC«, 
once [63] ’A^^d. 

4. Manasseh and his son Am on were buried in the 
‘garden of Uzza’ (><JJ{“15), 2K ^ (LXX Krjwos 
'Oi'd), which was attached to the palace of Man¬ 
asseh. The conjecture of Stade {GVI i. 569, 
ii. 679), that here=rt;?y^ (Uzziah), has found wide 
acceptance (but see footnote to next col.). 

J. A. Selbik. 

UZZAH (njy).—1. The name of aMerarito family, 
1 Ch (li A ’Afd, Luc. ’ 0 ^d). 2* See 

Uzza, No. 3, 
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UZZI (qy; *0^€)l), —1. A descendant of Aaron, 

1 Ch 6»- [Heb. 631- Ezr 7^ 2. The eponym 
of a family of Issachar, 1 Ch 7^* *. 3. IMie name 
of a Benjamite family, 1 Ch V 9®. 4 . A Levite, 
son of Bani, overseer of tlie Levites dwelling in 
Jerusalem, Neh ID^. 5. The head of a priestly 
family, Neh 12^‘** 

UZZI A (K;iy prob. same as npy, Uzziah ; B ’Of«d, 
A ’O^id, Luc. Dilas).—One of faavid’s heroes, 1 Ch 

UZZIAH (bT)y^ and n;?y^ [on the name see next 
art.]).—1. A king of Judah. See next article. 
2. A Kohathite Levite, 1 Ch 6‘^ (B 'O^td, 

A^? sup ras’O^fas). 3. The father of an officer of 
David, 1 Ch 27 ^® (B ’OfeioiJ, A ’O^oiy). 4 . A priest 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10^^ (B 'O^'etd, 
A ’O^td, Luc. 'Oflas). 5. Name of a Judahito 
family after the Exile, Neh ID (B ’Af^5, K ’Af^eSi'd, 
A ’O^d, Luc. 'Offas). The LXX reads 'Of(c)id also 
in Neh Il» for .Tjq llAZAlAii of MT. 

UZZIAH (AZARIAH). —The Ileb. names vary in 
form. We nave vrjy (2 K Is P 6^ V, 2 Cli 

26^®^* 27^) and n;jy^ (2 'K 15^®* Ilos P, Am V, Zee 
14*^). The meaning is *J" is iny strength.’ We 
have a Heb. parallel in and in the Pheen. Syaiy 
and i^DTy. Tlie alternative Heb. name bi:*i!y. occurs 
in 2 K 15®*®, while '^'"iiy is found in 2 K 14*^ 15**'' 
etc., and also 1 Ch 3'^. I'he meaning of the alterna¬ 
tive name is similar to that of viz. ‘ J'’ Jiath 
helped (me).* 

In Ass^'r. the names ASuraiirdri (‘Ashiir is my help’) and 
Rannndn-nfrctri (‘Rannnari Is iny help’) are parallel in thought 
and expression to hoU» the alternative proper names of the Heb. 
inonareh, while the Pham, furnishes a close analosry to the 
latter in Vy^liy *Baal is (my) help,' represented in Latin by 
lJagd)'ubal\ or, with the elements of the name reversed, in 
“liyVya (cf. also Syamiy, prob. ‘ my help is Baal ’; and see Blo^ h, 
Phon. Glosmr^ p. 49). The Or. forms are roC<«f) and 

'A^etplaK. In a number of instances, as in 2 K IBls. 32 (and In 
V.34 in A), LXX substitutes'ACa/x'oef for Uzziah, whereas in 2 K 
I 5 S 0 is substituted for ’A^etpiov, which is the reading of A. 
In Is 6l 71 is the form preserved In B^AQ. lb is quite 

possible that the king had really only one name, H'liy, ano 
that the name nuy (Uzziah) may have arisen through a corrup¬ 
tion of the text, the early form of ' ii/6d\ viz. being con¬ 
founded with an imperfectly written "i (rctf/i), viz. ^ .• 

Uzziah was the son of Aniaziah king of Judah, 
and, according to the redactor of the Books of 
Kings (see Kittcl’s Com.), ascended the throne of 
Judah at the age of sixteen, and in the 27tli year 
of Jeroboam king of Israel (2 K 15^' ). It is well 
known, however, that such synchronisms are of no 
chronological value, and leatl to endless confusion. 
We can only assert that both these kings were 
contemporaries. Whether Uzziali’s reign extended 
to 52 years is uncertain. 

The record of his reign in 2 K 14 and 15 is 
singularly brief. Thougli the worship of the high 
places—tue normal cult of Israel and Judah—still 
continued, the verdict of the Deuteronomic redactor 
is favourable to him, as it was to the memory of 
his father, Amaziah; he ‘did what was right in 
the eyes of the Lord’ (2 K 15®). 

The record in the Book of Kings CTves us no 
information respecting the events of this long 
reign, excef)t tliat Uzziah fell a victim to leprosy 
towards its close (2 K 15®). But in 14^ we prob¬ 
ably have a fragment from the Annals which refers 
to his reign, though its somewhat strange position 
after the section by the redactor (vv.^®*^^) renders 

* This seems to us more probable than the view of Stade (GF/ 
i. p. 5G9 footn.i) that Iho name 'Azarlah was abbreviated bo 
(2 K 2118 * garden of'Uzza,' cf. 2 S 63), and that the name'Uzziali 
grew out of the latter. For ' Uzz& is not improbably the name 
of a deity, as 2 K 21 i 8 and 2 S 0^ seem to indicate. On the 
Arabian Al-'Uzza see Baethgen, Beitrdge zur Sent, ReligionM- 
gezch. p. 114 ; ^or&n, 53. 19; Wellhausen, Rutt\ p. 34 ff. 


UZZEN-SHEERAH.—See Sheerah. 
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its interpretation uncertain. We there read that 
Elath, the chief port of Edom, which was of groat 
commercial value to Judah as an outlet as well as 
inlet for commerce, was again recovered to Judah 
by the successful military enterprise of Azariah 
after his father’s disastrous overthrow by Jehoash 
king of Israel had entailed its temporary loss. 
Owing to tlie leprosy which attacked IJzziah 
towards the end of his long reign, ho was com- 

elled to go into retirement,* while his son 

otham discharged the royal functions (tDS») in 
his place. 

Such is all tlmt can be learned about this 
monarch in 2 Kings. The Book of Chronicles (2 Ch 
26"'^'^) adds to the above narrative a number of 
details. (1) We have an account of the military 
preparations and exploits of the king, and also of 
nis agricultural pursuits. (2) We have a Haggadic 
narrative attached to the fact of the king’s leprosy 
which ascribes the latter to Divine jiuigment on 
him for attempting to fulfil the jiriestly function 
of oirering incense on the altar of incense. Kittel 
in his History of the Hebrews attempts to defend 
the historicity of this conflict between the royal 
and priestly authority ; + but it is quite clear that 
tlie form of the narrative is based on the tra¬ 
dition of the V passages in Ex 30^* Nu 17® 18^ 
Furthermore, the name of the chief priest Azariah 
probably originated from the older alternative 
name or Uzziah himself, who, like Solomon and 
all royal personages (cf. the Assyr. kings who 
assumed tiio oflico of patesi), exercised priestly 
functions. 

But the military exploits and preparations of 
Uzziah recorded in 2 Ch 26®"^® cannot be dismissed 
as unhistorical, since they serve to explain facts 
in subsequent history which would otherwise 
remain obscure. We read that Uzziah equipped 
an armed host of 307,500 men, and fortified tJeru- 
salem, and provided it with engines of war. lie 
also conducted a successful campaign against the 
riiilistines, and stormed the cities of Gaza, Jabnch, 
and Asbdod, and also conquered the Arabians and 
Ammonites. Subsequently recorded events render 
many if not all of these details exceedingly prob¬ 
able, though here, as so often in Chronicles, the 
numerical statements are exaggerated, {a) That 
Jerusalem was fortified and provided with means 
of defence during the reign of Uzziah, is rendered 
exceedingly probable by the account of its defence 
in the days of l,iezekiali, which has come to us not 
onl^ in the record of 2 K but in the Taylor 

cylinder of Sennacherib (col.ii. 69-col. iii. 41), which, 
in describing the invasion of Palestine by Senna¬ 
cherib, expressly mentions (1) the forty-six fortified 
towns (coi. iii. 13) captured by the Assyrians; 
(2) that the Philistine town Ekron (ir Amknrnina) 
was under the control of yezokiah, and that the 
king Padi, a puppet of Assyria, was delivered up 
to the king of Judah (col. ii. 70ft'.). Now, it is 
reasonable to conclude that the control of Philistia 
by IJezeViah was probably duo to the strong 
military policy of Uzziah described by the Chron¬ 
icler, who must have derived his information from 
annals of his reign from which the redactor of the 
Books of Kings did not draw. Certainly, the 
reign of A^laz, distracted by the troubles of 
the Syro-Ephraimite invasion and weakened by 
subservience to Assyria, was not the time when 
strong defensive measures w’ould be adopted. In- 

• The text here is uncertain. Tho Heb. text has n n’;)3, 
LXXil**!** 2Ch 2631). Jud^ing^ from the well-known 

meaning of TEIJ, this can mean only * in a free bouse,' i.e. free from 
the intrusion of others. The expression, however, is very strange, 
and Kittel is warranted in accepting the ingenious emendation 
of Klostennann, Mn his house unmolested,' 

being an adverb with the ending as in (On 0**). 

t QeMch, dsr Heb. li. p. 2S1. 
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deed we know that Philistia was instigated to 
revolt by the confederacy of the two Northern 
kings. (6) The mention of Arabians (col. iii. 31) 
among the troops which defended Jerusalem gainst 
Sennacherib sustains tho statement of the Chron¬ 
icler that Uzziah subjugated the Arabs, and this 
is probably to be connected with the recovery of 
Edom and the jwrt of Elath to which 2 K 14^ 
refers, (c) Kittel lays stress on the prosperity of 
Judah in the days of Abaz, of which Is 2 and 3 
furnish abundant evidence. This is best explained 
as due to the consolidation of the resources and 
power of the Southern Kingdom during the long 
and prosperous reign of Uzziah described in 2 Ch 26. 
Tliis view is ably sustained by McCurdy in the 
Expositor^ Nov. 1891, p. 388 ff. 

It was formerly held by Assyriologists, includ¬ 
ing especially Schrader, that the records of Tiglatli- 
pileser prove that Uzziah (Azariah) was the head 
of a powerful confederacy of Northern Uamathite 
States against Assyria. Unfortunately, the pas¬ 
sages in which reference is made to Azariah 
{Az{Iz)ri‘ya-u)f whom Schrader identified with 
Uzziah {KGF 399-421), are much mutilated. The 
following is a translation of the passages so far as 
they can be deciphered and interpreted on the 
basis of Rost’s edition of Tiglath-pileser’s Annals, 
lines 101-111— 

101-2 . . . my offloer as ruler of the province I placed over them 
[gifts and tribute like tho Assyrian imposed oy tlicin] 

103 in the further course of my campaign the tribute of the 

ki[ng8 

104 1 received Azarjiah king of Ja-u-di like . . . 

105 . . . zariah of Ja-u-di . . . 

[106 and 107 »oera to refer to the towns in which Azariah 
sought refuge] 

108 by the attack of the light-armed (?) of the bodyguard . .. 

[of the approach of 

109 the Assyrian trooi)s] the numerous, they beard [their 

heart] feared 

no [the town] I destroyed, laid waste, burnt down 

111 . . . placed themaelves on tho aide of [Azarjiah etreng- 
thened (?) him . , . 

Lines 125-132 refer to the 19 districts of Hamath which 
‘placed themselves on the side of Azariah,' the series being 
enumerated from South to North, the most southerly being 
Arkft, Zimarra, Usnu, Sianna, and Slmirra, and the most 
northerly Ellltarbl and Buraami. 

Now, even twenty years ago, the identification 
of the Azri-ia-u of TJglath-pileser’s Annals with 
Azariah of Judah was disputed, for example, by 
Gutschmid {Neue Bcitrage zur Kunde des alien 
Orients^ p. 6511) and by Wellhausen {Jahrbucher 
filr deutsche Theologie^ xx. 632). But at that time 
there wore certainly many reasons why the identi¬ 
fication made by Schrader should have been con¬ 
sidered sound. No other land Ja-u-di was then 
known except Judah. Judah was called by that 
name in tho Nabt-Junus inscription preserved in 
Constantinople, in which Sennacherib refers to his 
subjugation of ^Iczekiah (of which the following 
is a transcription, line 15 : rap-Su na-gu-u {7ndtu) 
Ja-U‘di Ifa-za-ki-a-u &arri‘§u i-mid ap-Sa-a-ni), 
while the references to the same king in connexion 
with {mdtu) Ja-u-da-ai in the Prism inscription 
of Sennacherib (col. ii. 72, iii. 12, 13) need not be 
cited here. Indeed Tiglath-pileser himself (2 Rawl. 
67, line 61) refers to Ja-u-ha-zi {nidtu) Ja-u-da-ai 
in close juxtaposition to the rulers of Ashkelon 
and Edom, so that it is absolutely certain that 
«/a-t4-/M*-2:i( = Joaliaz)i8 the Assyrian name of king 
Afiaz. Moreover, the fact here mentioned, that 
A^iaz paid tribute to the As.syrian monarch, is 
certified by 2 K 16*. Certainly, the evidence for 
Schrader’s identification seemed cogent. 

Nevertheless, there are serious difficulties in the 
way of its acceptance. In the first place, the 
geographical conditions militate strongly against 
it. The nineteen districts of Hamath can hardly 
have depended for support on the ruler of so 
distant a realm as Judah. Secondly^ the chrono¬ 
logical argument tells decisively against it. For 
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if Uzziah was the mainstay of a conspiracy of 
nineteen Ilamathite States in 738 B.C., which is the 
year which Assyrian data would load ua to assign 
to its overthrow, we can allow only three years for 
the leprosy of Uzziah, the interregnum of Jotham, 
Jotham’s sole reign, and the Syro-Ephraimite war 
against Judah. Thirdly, the discovery of the 
Zmjerli inscription (on the stele erected hy 13 
the son of Paiiammu, king of Sam’al, to his father) 
has thrown a fresh light on the problem. There 
we find mention of a land nK' (and also on the 
stele of Hadad, erected by Panammu its king). 
We might with Winckler regard the k here as 
hamza and pronounced as w, and thus read the 
word (as the Assyrians did) Ja'udL This country 
lay north of the Orontes and bordered on the land 
Unki, and it is possible that Sargon refers to it in 
his Nimr. insc. line 8 : {mdtu) Ja-u-du Sa a^ar^u 
rdku, ‘J. whose situation is remote.* The men¬ 
tion of Hamath in the same line lends colour to 
this view. The objection that the name Azrijdhu, 
with its Heb. name of deity, clearly indicates 
a Hebrew personality, loses force when we re¬ 
member that Hamath, as we learn from the same 
inscription of Sargon, had a prince called Jau-bi\ii, 
elsewhere called llu-bVdL This shows that a deity 
Jdhu w'as also worshipped in those regions. 
Lastly, the close similarity which subsisted be¬ 
tween the language of the Zinjerli inscr. and 
Ilebrew renders it in no way improbable that the 
land Ja*di should have a ruler named Azariah. 
The capital of the land was Kullani, the Calno 
of Is 10\ 


This is the evidence based on the arguments used 
by Winckler {Alttcst, Forsch, i, (1893) pp. 1-23; 
ci. KAT^ i. 64 ff., 202) for disconnecting the inscr! 
of Tiglath-pileser from any reference to Uzziah 
(Azariah) of Judah.* McCurdy, however, upholds 
Schrader's position {IIFM i. 41311'.), but the argu¬ 
ments of Winckler have been adopted by llommel 
(art. Assykia in this Diet. vol. i. p. 185, footn.f), 
Gluthe(OP/ j). 188), Maspero {Passing, etc., 15U), 
The chronological dilliculties which beset the biblical 
student of the latter half of the 8 th cent, become 
in this way somewhat lessened. The death-year of 
Uzziah may be placed, as Winckler suggests, in 739 
B.C., but it may easily be earlier {KAT^ i. 320)—in 
fact as early as 750 (Winckler, Gesch, Israel's, 
Theil i. p. 179). Cf. Cheyne, Introduction to 
Isaiah, pp. 4, 16 tf. OWEN C. WllITElIOUSK. 

UZZIEL ‘ my strength is El,* cf. the name 
Uzziah ; LXX ’ 0 ^e)ti)\).—1. A son of Kohath, 
Ex 618.23^ I^v 10 ^ Nu 3^»*8«, 1 Ch 18 1510 20 

24^; with gentilio name the Uzzielites 
Nu 3^, 1 Ch 2 G^. 2 . A Simeonite ; one of those 

who took part in the expedition to Mt. Seir, 
1 Ch 4^. 3. Eponym of a Bcujamite family, 

1 Ch V* 4. A musician, of the sons of Heman, 
1 Ch 25^ (called in v.*® Azarel). 3. A Levite, of 
the .sons of Jediithun, 2 Ch 29^^. 6 * One of the 

guild of the goldsmiths, who took part in tlie 
repairing of the wall, Neh 3®. 7. See Jaaziel. 

* H the view advocated In this art. be correct, the statement 
In art. OiironoI/Ooy uf OT (vol. i. p. 401*> ad fin.) will Lave to be 
modified accordingly. 


V 


VAGABOND. —This English word is used in AV 
in the sense of wanderer (Lat. vagabuiidns, from 
vagari to wander). It is applied to Cain, On 4*^ 
‘ A fugitive and a vagabond shalt thou be in the 
earth * (^^^ p;, J.»XX arividv Kal rpifiujv, Syrnm. dvd<r- 
Taros Kal cLKardararos, Vulg. vagus etjwojiigus,T'\niX. 
* A vagabunde and a rennagate,* ItV * A Bigitive 
and a wanderer’), 4^^; Pa 109^^ ‘Let his children 
be continually vagabonds, and beg * yu]; 

Cov. ‘ Let lii.s children bo vagabuiides and begg 
their bred’). So in Jg 11 * Cov. ‘There re.sortea 
unto him [Jenhthah] va^jabundea, and wente out 
with him*; Euller, Holy War, 20 G, ‘Being to 
shape their course into Palestine, they went into 
France ; showing they had a vertigo in their heads, 
mistaking the West for the East ; or else, that 
like vagabond.s they were never out of their way *; 
Goldsmith, Citizen, vii. ‘ He who goes from country 
to country, guided by the blind impulse of curiosity, 
is only a vagabond.* 

The adj. occurs in Ac 19'* ‘Certain of the 
vagabond Jews, exorcists * {r0>v wcpiepxofjdywv *Jov- 
dalbjy, RV ‘Strolling’). So Melvill, Diary, 361, 
‘ To take order with the pure [ = poor] that there 
be not vagabund beggars*; Shaks. Ant. and Chop. 
I. iv. 45— 

* Like to a vagabond flag upon the stream.* 

J. Hastings. 

YAHEB (nni).—An unidentified locality, men¬ 
tioned only in the obseme quotation from the book 
of the WAK.S OF THE LoRD in Nu 2U^ (BA Zw^p, 
F and Luc. Zo6/3). See SUPHAU. 

VAIL.— See Veil. 


VAIZATHA (*<01'1; B Zapov$a?os, A ZapovyaOd, R 
7ja(iovd€6dy, Luc, 'Ij''oi'^ci<?).—One of the ten rouh of 
llaiuan, Est 9*. The name may l>o=Pers. Vahyaz- 
ddta, ‘given of the Best one*^ (cf. Benfey, Pers, 
Keilinschr. [1847] 18, 93; F. Spiegel, Altpers. 
Keilinschr. 240). 

VALE, VALLEY. — Vale stands in AV for two 
Hebrew words pipy and ; and valley for five 
Hebrew words, nyp?, Snj, and one 

Greek word, </>dpay^ (Lk 3^]). Of these words, 
the meaning and use of a broad plain be¬ 
tween hills, lowland (so always in RV), and 

wady, have been dealt with uiuler PiiAIN, 3. 
7 , and River, 3 , respectively ; so that pfjy, 
and <f>dpay^ alone remain to be con.sidered here. 

1 . K;i {gal), always ‘valley* in both AV and 
RV, is a narrow valley, and would be more ex¬ 
actly represented by glen or ravine. 'I'he gai's 
mentioned in the OT are—the v. of Iliimora (Jos 
15® and frequently; ‘the valley,* Jor 2 '^®), which 
gave its name to the ^ valley-fiiiie* of Jerus. (2 Ch 
26®, Neh 2'®* 3^®); of Iphtaii-’el, Jos 19*^ on the 

border between Zebiilun and Asher ; of Zebo'im 
(the hyienas), 1 S BP®, S.E. of Giheah ; of Salt, 
api)arently somewhere near Edom (2 S 8^®=1 Ch 
cf. Ps 60 2 K 14’, 2 Ch 25^M ; the v. of 
craftsmen, or smiths (IS 13^®; cf. IWHL 160 f., 
211), 1 Ch 4 ^* (RV here Gediarashim), Neh 11*®, 
near Lod (Lydda) ; and of ifephathah, 2 Ch 14*®, 
near Maresha (though prob. ‘ in the v. north of 
M.* should be read with LXX ; cf. Buhl, 89), no 
doubt the Wady el - Afranu HGIIL 231, 233. 
Valleys not expressly named are—the v. in front 
of Beth-peor, a station of the Isr., in which Moses 
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was buried (Nu 21 ^, Dt 3® 4^ 34®); one on the N. | 
of Al (Jos 8 ”) ; one near Gedor (1 Ch 4^; but see 
Gkdor, 2 ) ; one in tlie ‘vale’ of Elah (1 S 17®), 
perhaps the ‘ deen trench which the combined 
streams’ of the W. es-Siir and the W. el-Jindy 
‘ have cut through the level land * below the point 
where they meet {HGHL 228); tlie ‘valley of 
vision,* in or close to Jems. (Is 22**®); one close 
under Samaria (Is 28^*®, Mic 1 ®); one mentioned 
as the ideal burial-place of the hosts of Gog (Kzk 
3911 . 11 . iBj. ravine which Zech. (14®*®*®) 

pictures as being split through the Mt. of Olives, 
when J" descends upon it tq deliver His people. 

The word occurs also, without reference to 
snecilic localities, in Ps 23® (‘a ravine of deathly 
gloom,’ fig. of a situation of loneliness and peril) ; 
Is 40® (LXX 4>dpay^, whence Lk 3®); and in the 
plur. generally (usu. opp. to mountains)^ 2 K 2^®, 
Ezk 6 ® 7>® 3P^ 32® 35® 30®*«. In 1 S 17®^* (UV ‘ to 
Gai') ‘to Gath' is evidently to be read with LXX 
and most moderns; see v.®^^ In the Apocrypha 
‘valley’ stands for (pdpayl^t Jth 2 ® 7® 11^’ 12 ’ 13^®; 
and for auXiby, Jth 4® 7®- 10 i«* 

2 . pDy *e7nek (EV mostly valley ; AV vale in 
Gn 14»- ••'» 37'‘, to whicli UV a-fds Gn 14", Josi 
8 >» 15» 18*', 1 S 17’ *“ 21“). 'Eiml} (lit. depth, 
deepening) is ‘ a highlander’s word for a valley 
as be looks doion into it, and is applied to wide 
avenues running iip into a mountainous country, 
like the Vale of Elah, the Vale of Hebron, and 
the Vale of Aijalon ’ {IIGIIL 384). It thus de¬ 
notes something broader than a aai\ but less 
extensive or plain-like than a hiJcd/i (PLAIN, 3);* 
and it is a pity that, for distinction, especially 
from gai' (‘valley’), it has not in AV been uni¬ 
formly represented by ‘ vale.* 

The Importance of diatinjfuishlnjf speciflo geogfr. terms in the 
OT wae \ou\f a^o pointed out, and well illustrated, by Htanley, 
S. and P.j Appenaix, pp. 476-634; cf. UGII The student 
will And it a tfood plan, in the case both of these and of other 
synonyms (cf. Crkkimnu Things; Okkkr, Offering) wliich are 
confused in KV, to mark on the uiar^^in of hie KV eitlier the 
lleb. word used or its proper English equivalent. 

The following are the *cmcks mentioned in the 
OT ;—the ‘vale’ of Siddim, Gn 14®-®-^®; of Shaveh, 
Gn 14^’, said there to bo the same as the ‘ King’.s 
Vale,’ which is rmintioned also in 2S 18’® f (accord¬ 
ing to Jo.s. Ant. VII. X. 3, 2 stadia from Jeni.s.); of 
Hebron, Gn 37’®; of Achor, Jos 7^*’*® 15’, Hos 2’®, 
Is 65‘® ; of Aijalon, Jos 10 ’^, a ‘ broad fertile plain 
gently sloping up’ between the hills ‘ to the foot 
of the Central llaiigo’ (HGIIL 210) ; of Rephaim, 
8 .VV. of Jems., on the border between Judah and 
Henj., Jos 15® 18‘®, 28 5’®-« 23’® ( = lCh 14»-®® 
11 *®), Is 17® of Jezreel, Jos 17*®, Jg 6 ®®, Hos 1 ®, 
not the ‘great plain’ of Esdraelon (Jth I®), IP. 
of Jezreel, Btretching towards Carmel, but ‘ tlie 
broail, deep vale E. of Jezreel which descends to 
the Jordan ’ {HGIIL 384 f.); of l> 0 ^i?, Jos 18®* (RV 
'Emek-keziz,’as the name occurs in an enumeration 
of cities)^ somewhere in E. Beujauiiri ; of Elah, I 8 
172 - 21 ®, now proh. the \V. es-Sunt, 18 m. W. 8 .W. 
of Jems. {HGIIL 226 f.); of Beracah (‘Blessing’), 
2 Ch 20 '^- ®®, in or near the wihlcriioss of TeKoa 
(v.®’’); of Suc-coth, Ps 60®= 108’, the broad part of 
the Jordan valley about Succoth, near the ford 
Damiyeh, 8 . of the Jabbok (cf. Jos l.S®’ ‘in the 
vu/c,’ of the same locality); of Baca (‘weeping’), 
Ps 84®; of Giboon, Ia28®*(prob. some part of one 
of the gorges wliich lead ilown from Giheon to 
Aijalon, Jos lO***'*® ; cf. HGHL 210 ); of Jehosha- 
phat, Jl 3®*** (perhaps the fairly broad and open 

* Only once or twice does it Beom to be used of what Is 
elMuwhtre described by one of these words (Jer 21**? ; 

Jg 6*®). 

t AV *dal€* in those two passages; RV inconsistently ‘King's 
Vale ’ ill On 140 , • king’s dale ’ In 2 S 18^®. 

I RV, again inconsisteully, * vale * in Joshua, elsewhere 
* valley.' 


part of the nahal of the Kidron, between JeruB. 
and the Mt. of Olives), called in v.*® by the emblem¬ 
atic name ‘vale of decision ’ {i.e, of judgment). 

‘Vales* without specified names are alluded to in 
Jos 8 ** (‘ the vale ’ near Ai, rightly distinguished in 
RV from the ‘ valley ’ {gaV) of v.**); 13*® (in Reu¬ 
ben) ; 19®’ (a place Beth-h&‘i5meV, in Asher); Jg 5*® 
(the Plain 01 Esdraelon); 71 * 8.12 (apparently the 
vale of Jezreel, 6®®); 18®® (‘the vale that belongeth 
to Beth-RCbob ’); 1 S 6*® (near Beth-shemesh ; the 
broad valley, the upper part of the Wady e§-^ardr 
(the ancient nahal of Soreb), opening out westwards 
and leading down in the direction of Ekron; (cf. 
HGHL 218 f.); IS 31’ = 1 Ch 10’ (prob. the vale of 
Jezreel); Jer 21 *® (very uncertain ; the Tyropoeon 
valley? or as Jl 3®, above? or not of Jeru.salem at 
all?); 32®® (the gai* of Hinnom); 47® (of the Phil, 
plain, though hardly suitable, in spite of HGHL 
655 ; read prob. ‘ the remnant of the 'Andkim* [opjj;^ 
for DjjDV ; see Jos 11®®], with LXX, Ges., Hitz., 
Graf, Gicsebr. etc.); 49®-® (in Ammon). The word 
is also used generally of ‘ vales ’ in different parts 
of the country, mentioned often either with refer¬ 
ence to their fertility (cf. 1 8 6 *®, Is 17®)» or as suit¬ 
able for war-chariots to deploy in ; Nii 14®®, Jos 
17*®. Jg 1*»* ®®, 1 K 20 ®®, 1 Ch 12 *® 27®®, Job 39*’*- ®* (‘he 
pawetli in the valley^' of the war-horse), Ps 65*®, 
Ca 2 * (‘ the lily of the valleys ’), Is 22 ’ (about 
Jerus.), Jer 48® (in Moab), Mic 1 ®. 

S. R. Driver. 

YANIAH (.T^i [but text dub.] ; B A 

Ocomd, R OOtepcYCti, Luc. OcaFtd).—One of the sons 
of Bani, who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10 ®®. 

VANITY.—1. ( 1 ) lit. a breath of air, as a 

gentle breeze, Is 57*®; a breath of the mouth, Ps 
144®; hence ( 2 ) fig, evanescence, eiuptinc.ss, La 4*’, 
Job 9®®; (3) idols and idolatry, Dt 32®*, Jer 10®, 
2K 17*®, Ps 31®; (4) exhalation, mist, Ec 6 ® 11® 
(cf. Abkl [wh. see], Gn 4®), 2. px ( 1 ) labour, 

sorrow, Hos 9®, Hab 3’ (cf. Bon-oni for Benjamin, Gn 
35*®); ( 2 ) nothingness, Is 41®**; worthlessness, sin¬ 
fulness, Job 31®, Pr 17®; (3) idols and idolatry. 
Is 66 ®, 1 S 15®® (cf. Betli-aven for Beth-el, Hos 4*® 
[see Cbeyne, p. 69]; Aven for On in Egypt, Ezk 
30*’; Aven for Heliopolis in Syria, Am 1 ®). 3. 

W (1) wickedness, Job 11 **; ( 2 ) calamity, Is 30®®; 
(3) falsehood, Ps 12®; (4) emptiness, uselessness, 
PsGO**, Mai 3*®, Jer 2^ Ps 127*. 4. (1) empti¬ 

ness, Jer 61®®; hence ( 2 ) lig. a useless, worthless 
thing, Ps 2* 4® 73*®, Lv 26*«, Is 49®, Hab 2 *». 5. xnn 

(1) waste, Gn 1®, Dt32*®, Is 24*® ; hence (2) fig. empti¬ 
ness, uselessness. Is 49® 41®® 45**. Greek ^tarai 6 rr;s, 
what is devoid of truth and fitness, 2 P 2*® ; per¬ 
verseness, Eph 4*’ ; frailty, Ro 8 “* ; also /j^araioKoyla, 
empty talk, 1 Ti 1 ®; paTaioXdyost idle talker, Tit 1 ** ; 
yadratoy, devoid of force, truth, succe.ss, result, Ja 1*®, 
1 Co 15*’ 3®**, Tit 3®, IP 1*® ; rd /Ltdrata, idols and 
idolatry, Ac 14*®; paraidu}, to become profitless, 
empty, Ro 1 ®*. Also KeF 6 s, literally empty, fig. 
void of truth, Eph 5® Col 2®; void of worth, Ja 2 ®"; 
void of result, 1 Co 15**; Ktvodo^la, groundless 
self-esteem, empty pride, Ph 2 ®; KeF65o^os, con¬ 
ceited, Gal 6 ®®; empty discus.sion, 

1 Ti 6 ®*, 2 Ti 2 *®; k€v6u), to empty, to make void, 
Ro 4*®, 2 Co 9®: also some other words of less 
importance. 

The varied senses, literal and figurative, of the 
words tr. ‘ vanity * indicate the wide range of its 
use in the Scriptures. The litoral tr. ‘ breath * 
would probably be better than ‘ vanity * in several 
passages (Ps 78®® 94** 144®, Is 67*®) in which the 
word IS used to indicate the evanescence of man’s 
life (also Ec 6 ® 11 ®, cf. Ro 8 ®*), which itself is unsub¬ 
stantial and unsatisfying (Job 7®**®, Ps 39®*®***, 
Hab 2 *®). Man himself cannot ^ trusted (Ps 60** 
62*), and this his worthlessness is shown alike in 
falsehood (Job 31®, Ps 12 ® 41®, Pr 30®. Is 68 * 69*) 
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and in wickedness (Job 31*, Ps lO"^, Is 6^**, Eph 
4^’, 2 P 2^®), of which the disaster and disappoint¬ 
ment of his lot are but the punishment (Job 15®^- 
Is 30'**, Pr 22®), although man dares to question 
God’s meaning in making him (Ps 89^’, cf. Is 45^®). 

As tliere is but one God, idols are unreal (Is 66®, 
Jer 10^® 5P®, cf. 1 Co 8^); their worship is unprofit¬ 
able (Dt 322^ 1 S 15®®, 2 K 17^®, Ps 4® 24* 31®, Jer 2® 
108.8 igiD igis, cf. Ac 14^®), and their worshippers 
worthless (1 S 12«, 2 K 17'®, Is 41®» 44®). Under 
the same iudgment come false prophecy (Jer 23*®, 
La 2^*, Ezk 13^'®®, Zee 10®), reliance on any other 
help tlian God’s (Is 30^^, Jer 3®®, La 4*’), ana ritual 
witliout righteousness (Is P®, cf. Ja 1'** 2®**). Wiiile 
to doubt or unbelief, God’s service (Ps 73*®, Mai 3**), 
His dealing (Jer 2®®, Is 49*), and even His law 
(Jer 8®), may seem to come to naught, yet He does 
reward those who do His will (Dt 32*^, Is 65'**®), 
and fulfils His promises (Is 45*®) as His threats 
(Ezk 6*®). Without His blessing (Ps 127**®), or by 
His curse (Lv 26*®), man’s labour is profitless (cf. 
Pr 13** 21®), for man before God is nothing (Is 
40*^’ ^), and his charms worthless (Pr 31®®). 

Jesus pronounced worthless alike Gentile ritual 
(Mt 6^) and Pharisaic piety (Mt 15®, Mk V, cf. 

1 P P®), and Paul so judged pagan philosophy and 
the speculative theology which, under its inlluence, 
was nnding entrance into the Church (llo P*, Eph 
6®, 1 Co 3**^, Col 2®, and 1 Ti 1® 6*^®, 2 Ti 2*«, Tit 1*® 
3®). Christian faith, life, and service have worth 
and use (1 Co 15*®*®®, 1 Th 2*), but may lose the.se 
through man’s failure or faithlessness (1 Co 9*®, 

2 Co 6^ 9®, Ph 2*®, 1 Th 3®). Denial of the resurrec¬ 
tion of Christ makes Christian preaching false 
(1 Co 15**) and Christian faith profitless (1 Co 15*’); 
and even belief in works empties faith of worth 
(llo 4**) and Christ’s death of meaning (Gal 2^*). 

Thus, in the Bible, ‘vanity* is used in the ob¬ 
jective sense of emptiness, worthlessness, unprofit¬ 
ableness, uselessness, deceit, and illusion; m the 
subjective sense of conceit or pride it is not used, 
but the idea is expressed by the compound words 
vainglory (Ph 2®) and vainglorious (Gal 5*®). The 
fullest treatment of the vanity of man’s life, work, 
joy, and hoi)c is found in the Bk. of Ecclesiastes 
(which see). A. E. Gakvie. 

YASHNL — Samuel’s firstborn son, according 
to MT of 1 Ch 6*® which is followed by 

AV. IIV, following the Syr. (see mg.), and on the 
strength of v.*®(®®) and the ll 1 S 8®, supplies Joel as 
the name of Samuers oldest son, ana substitutes 
‘and the second Abiah * '^u’ni) for ‘ Vashni and 

Abiah ’ (-"i;;is! This is supported also by Luc. 

[although BA have ^av{€)i] Kal 6 fiei/repos 

A^id, and is adopted by Driver, Kittel, Benzinger, 
et al, 

YASHTl (Wl, peril. =Pers. vahista, ‘best* [Jen¬ 
sen, Ztsc.hr. /. Kunde d, Morgenl, 1892, pp. 63, 70, 
connects the name with that of the Elamite god¬ 
dess MaSti or JVaSti; see also Wildeboer, Kurzer 
lldcom. ‘ Esther,’ p. 173] ; BA 'KctLv^ Luc. Oyaarlv). 
—The name of the queen of Aliasuerus (Xerxes), 
1»* **• *2* 1®* *•• *’• 1® 2*‘ *’. See art. Esther in 
vol. i. p. 775. 

YAU OR WAW (1). —The sixth letter of the He¬ 
brew alphabet, and as such employed in the ll9th 
Psalm to designate the 6th part, each verse of 
which begins with this letter. In this Dictionary 
it is transliterated, when consonantal, by v or w, 

YE DAN (jii [AV, taking ) as conjunction, tr. 
‘Dan also*],’Ezk 27*®).—Xame of a city (Kashi). 
It is identical in form with the Arabic Waddan, 
a name clearly connected with the god Wadd, who 
was worshipped by Kalb and other tribes. The 


geographers mention three places of this name, of 
which the only one that can be plausibly identi¬ 
fied with Vedan is midway between Mecca and 
Medinah, six miles from Abwa on the pilgrims* 
road (Istakhri, etc.). It was celebrated in Islam 
as the scene of Mohammed’s first campaign, and 
also as the home of the poet Nusaib. Modern 
travellers in this perilous region do not appear to 
mention the name. Ezekiel says that Veuan ex¬ 
ported goods from Uzal to Tyre, implying that tlie 
nrst was a port. Waddan may at one time have 
been one, and have ceased to be so owing to the 
rece.ssion of the sea. If Uzal is §an'a, the goods 
had to come a long distance. According to Burck- 
hardt {Travels in Arabia^ French ed. ii. 216), the 
pilgrims take forty-three days from §aha to 
Medinah. See Uzal. 

Brugsch {Religion dcr alien ^gypter^ p. 152) 
suggests that Vedan is to be identified with 
‘ Uetlien, also written Ueten, Ueden, and Uedenu, 

.spice-bearing country, situated to the east of 
Egypt, who.se inhabitants, the Uethentiana, were 
first subdued by king Thotmosis ill.* According 
to Marietto {itarnalc, p. 47), the monument to 
which he refers is a work of imagination, not of 
history, and it would be a mistake to demand of it 
decisive arguments on questions of geography. 

D. S. Marooliouth. 

YEIL and (AV) YAIL,—In the AV ‘vail* and 
‘ veil ’ are botli used, and that alike for the article 
of dress so called, and for a part of the tabernacle 
and the temple. The spelling ‘veil’in AV does 
not occur outside the NT, except in Ca 5’. On the 
other hand, ‘ vail ’ is not used in the NT, except in 
2 Co 3*®^* In KV * veil * is the uniform spelling. 

i. The Veil of the Tabernacle and the Temple. — 
Two Heb. words used in connexion with the taber¬ 
nacle are tr. in AV * veil.’ 1. {mdsdkh)y RV 
‘screen,* stands for the coloured linen covering 
wliich hung before the door of the Mkdl or Holy 
Place.* It IS also used for a similar covering which 
hung in front of tlie gate entering the court.t 2. 

{pdrdketh)^ peih. from Assyr. ‘ what shuts off,’ 
is the technical term for tlie veil of the same 
material which hung between the Mkdl and dtbir 
or Most Holy Pl.ace ; t for this we find also a 
combination of the two words, thus ijgpij § 
All the above occurrences are in P, and they 
relate to the tabernacle—a significant fact. 

We read of no veil in Solomon’s temple nor in 
Ezekiel’s, except that 2 Ch 3**, written under P’s 
influence, says Solomon’s temple Iiad a pdrdketh 
or inner veil. Besides the one passage a<Iduced, 
there i.s no Biblical evidence for tfiis fact. Thenius 
reconstructs 1 K 6®* so as to bring the word par- 
Sketh into the text; but he has almolutely no 
support from MSS, versions, or ancient citations. 
Lund II and the older authorities generally take 
for granted that the outer and inner veils of the 
tabernacle were found also in Solomon’s temple. 
The only proof Lund gives is the above passage 
from Chronicles. 

It is probable that Zerubbahers temple had veils 
corresponding to the mdsdkh and pdroketh of the 
tabernacle, but there is no certainty of this. Since 
the tabernacle follows the second temple in bo 
many matters in which the latter diilers from 
Solomon’s temple {outer and inner courtH, etc.), it is 
a priori likely that they coincided in having an 
outer veil before the entrance of the h/.kdl and 
an inner one before the entrance of the dMr.^ 

* Ex 39.*w 40S. f Ex 3617 39^. 

X Ex 2031* 83. 86. 86. etc. 

i Ex 86ia 8934 4021 , Nu 45. In Lv 24* n*iyn •veil of the 
testimony' (because hiding the ark), 4® 

I) fJeUigthUmer, 307\ 

KttTttwircttTfjM, with the article, stands In LXX (Ex 86** 
etc.) and in Philo {Vit. Moyt. iii. Ui. 6) for the inner veil, ths 
veil pre-eminently. 
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The evidence that Herod’s temple had the two 
veils referred to above is stronger, though not con¬ 
clusive. It is but one veil—the inner—that is 
spoken of in the NT, and tliat only in two con¬ 
nexions, viz. tlie account of the Crucifixion in the 
Synoptics,* (‘the veil of the temple was rent in 
twain’) and also in llebrews.f In the latter it is 
the tabernacle, not the temple, that is meant; but 
ns this Epistle was written almost certainly before 
the destruction of the temple in A.D. 71, there 
would have been some hint of it if the sanctuary 
known to the writer lacked this feature. 

Josephus cJeftHy points ojjt the existence of the two veils in 
the tenii>le which ne doscrihea, and there can he little doul)t 
that his account is baaed on what he saw. Of the outer one ho 
says, ' it was a Uabylonian curtain of fine linen interwoven with 
blue scarlet and purple, and of a contexture that roused a<l- 
miration.’i The inner veil, it seems implied, was of the same 
kind. 

Maimonidos says there were thirteen veils about the temple, 
viz. seven for the seven gates of the court; one at the gale of 
the porch, one at the gate of the temple ; two between the 
hfkCu and d^bXr^ and two in the space above the houHo. 
Lightfoot adopts this opinion.} Another Jewish opinion which 
Li^htfoot,!! Lund,^ and others approve of is, that in the post- 
exilic temples the cubit-thick wall eoparating hfkdl and mbir 
of Solomon’s and Ezekiel’s temples was lacking. Instead of 
it there were two veils one cubit apart, occupying therefore 
exactly the same space as the wall. In favour of this, Light- 
foot, followed by Lund, a<Muce8MaiinonideB ** and the Talmud, 
both Mlahnaff and GeinaraJJ though in the latter Rabbi Jose 
raises a discordant voice, which is silenced by the harmonizing 
Kabhis. 

ii. The Veil as an article of dress, —Many of 
the words rendered ‘ veil ’ in E V designate articles 
which would not be so called in modern English 
books, as they do not cover the face alone, nor <lo 
they in all cases cover the face at all. Indeed, 
even the face-voils which may be seen in Egypt 
and Palestine very rarely cover more than the 
lower half of the face, leaving the eyes and fore¬ 
head entirely exposed. The white muslin veils 
which cover the whole face are used in the harem, 
and are not intended to cover, but to decorate the 
faco.§§ 

The veil plays a much more important part in 
women’s life in the East than in the West. No 
respectable woman in an E.astern village or city 
oes out without it, and, if she does, she is in 
anger of bein^ misjudged ; indeed, English and 
American missionaries in Egypt told the present 
writer that their own wives and daughters when 
going about lind it often best to wear the veil. 

But it should bo borne in mind that the ancient 
Egyptians were as much strangers to the face- 
veils as Europeans are, for on their paintings and 
sculptures such veils never appear.il || Nor were smdi 
veils worn by the ancient Ethiopians,Greeks,*** 
or the i>rimitive inhabitants of Asia Minor.ftt 
They are not worn at the present day in Egypt or 
Syria by slaves, by the very poor, hy the Bedawin, 
nor in out-of-the-way places by any, as a rule. 
The present writer stayed two <fays with the chief 
of Tobas, between Niblus and the Jordan : the 
wife, daughters, etc., wore no veils, and were quite 
free. The people who have been most inlluenced 
by Islamic culture are most observant of the veil, 
which is in favour of the belief that its use in the 
modem East, and also the institution of the harem, 
are due to Islfim. 

In early times the Israelites laid but little stress 
on the use of the veil by women. Neither Sarah 
nor Hebekah wore it on the occasions mentioned 
in Gn 12^^ and 24*®'*, though Rebekah put it on 
* m 27« n Mk 1338 II Lk 23" f 619 93 loao. 

I KeU 3Iikdash, cap. 7 ; quoted by Lightfoot (Works, Pit¬ 
man’s ed. lx. 280X 

I Loo, cit II flor. Mt 27^. ^ HeUig. 308* 

•• Both Habltechiraht cap. 4. ft Midd. Iv. 7. 

XX Sams passage. §J See Drkss, voL i. 628. 

Ill Weiss, KootilynktindOt p. 13. p. 66. 

•** Ih. 818; cf. Liibke, (Trwidrios dor Kunotgoschichto (1879X 
L 149 ff. 

ftt Weisa, 178L 


when slie appeared before Isaac. When worn at 
all in Biblical times, it was mostly * as an orna¬ 
ment, as is the case now with Moslem women in 
the harem. Jewish women in Palestine—Jeru¬ 
salem, etc.—are not in the habit of wearing veils. 

Gn 24*®'* and 29^^'* show that it was customary 
among the early Israelites for betrothed maidens 
to veu themselves before their future husbands, 
and especially at the time of the wedding. This 
custom obtains in Egypt at the present day.f The 
use of the veil by betrothed maidens and brides 
may betoken subjection. St. Paul in 1 Co 2®*^* so 
regards it.J 

Kashi says, ‘ The Israelitish women in Arabia 
go out veiled while those in India go out 

with a cloak fastened about the mouth ‘ (n’lon^). 
It has been inferred from Gn 38^* that immoral 
women were to be known by the veil they wore ; § 
but probably Tamar wore the usual veil on the 
occasion referred to in order to escape recognition 
by her father-in-law, Judah. Nor tloes Ex 34“*®® 
show that men as well as women wore veils. 
Moses when he descended from the mountain wore 
a i.e. a covering ; a word not elsewhere used, 
though its cognate n^o is found,|) and has for 
parallel ‘clothing,’ ‘garment.’ occurs 

in Is 25’ (AV ‘ vail ’) and 28^*, and by KV it is 
rendered rightly ‘ covering.' nipo, niD, and nppp are 
general terms, and should never bo tr. ‘veil,’ mop 
D^j’y in Gn 20^® does not mean a veil, but a covering 
or blinding of the eyes by a gift; cf. Dillm. ad 
loc., and voL iii. p. 129^ 

The following lleb. words appear to denote veils in a stricter 
sense 

!• •'’/yi-** See art. Wckflbrs. 2. The fj'yy Is what Rebekah 
wore before Isaac,ft an<l Tamar before her father-in-law. tt The 
word means what is * doubled ’ over.§§ We know that it covered 
thoface.llll 8. is tr. by AV in Is 472, Oa 41*8 67 Mocks' 
(of hair), but there can be little doubt that the word means 
some kind of veil. That like ^*y;f it covered the face, is all wo 
know about it. 4. "ini appears to have been a light garment 
which covered the whole dress,as Jerome*** and Schroder 
held.ftt See Del. (on Is and art. Mantlb, vol. iii. p. 240. 
d. pip ttt is held by Delitzsch to have been a kind of veil or 
light summer outer garment. The Arabic word (suin, saileen) is 
explained by Frey tag and Lane as * veil ’; but a veil In the 
English sense is hardly meant by the Hebrew or the Arabic 
word. It was probably a summer outer dress of fine material 
(cambric or muslin), and so, according to Is 3’23, capable of much 
adornment. See Del. on I’r 81'*54. 

Litbraturr. —In addition to the works cited above, of. Dozy, 
Diction, ditailU d. noms dro vaemento chez Its A rabes ; Weiss, 
Oesoh. der Tracht und des Geratho der Vbiker deo Alterthumo, 
Stultg. 1881 ; and also the works on Riblical Archwology, 
especially that by Nowack. T, W, D A VIES. 

YERMILION.— See Colours, vol. i. p. 458^ 

YERSIONB.— 

Introductory. 

L General History: (a) origin and early history; (b) re¬ 
visions ; (c) printed editions. 

it Method of use, and precautions to be observed: (a) those 
precautions common to all authorities; (b) those 
peculiar to the Versions. 

iiL Uses of the Versions: (a) critical; (b) exegetical; 
(c) general, in connexion with the history of the Bible, 
Canon, cto. ; (d) literary and philological. 

Introductory. —The object of this article is not 
to treat any Version in detail, but to draw atten- 

• 41 - 8 6 ®. 

t I. 4 ine, Modem Egyptians^ I. (Gardner, 1896, p. 182, ch. vl.). 

t Commentary on Hhabbath 65a ; quoted by Delitzsch on 
Is 3 ®. 

5 Winer* (* Schlelsr') and many others. 

N Gn 49". 

% Same root at HpO * booth,' i,o, covered place. 

** Is 319. ' ft Gn 24". 11 S81* 4.19. 

55 Some root as CnJ u to doxtble \ Syr. a) (to. 
. > V. V = doubU. See Lag. as quoted in Oa/. Ueb. Lex. 

mi Loc. ctf. 1itCaBLIs8®. ♦♦•On Is 8®. 

iii VeotU. Mulierum, ittIsS®. 
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tion to some of the features common to them 
all, with only sufficient illustrations * to make the 
general statements intelligible. 

It will be well to state at the outset the main 
objects which the student of tlie Versions may 
have in view. The most important is their use for 
critical purposes in conjunction with MSS of the 
original text of the OT or NT, and with Patristic 
Quotations. Tlie second is their use for exegetical 
purposes. Thirdly, they have a value in connexion 
with the history of the llible and the light they 
throw on a number of questions, such as the 
Canon, the order of books inside the Canon, etc. 
Lastly, many of the Versions are of the greatest 
interest from a literary and philological stand¬ 
point, because they are often the earliest monu¬ 
ments of the language in which they are written. 

"J'heir exact and scientific use, however, depends 
on a knowledge of their history, and on a con¬ 
sideration of certain precautions and limitations, 
which their history shows to be necessary if sound 
conclusions are tone reached. It will be desirable, 
therefore, firstly to consider some general points in 
their histoiy, secondly to notice some of the neces¬ 
sary cautions, and lastly to discuss the uses just 
enumerated. 

i. General History. —The first reference to 
translations of the Bible is found by some in the 
words of Neb 8® ‘They read in the book in the 
law of God distinctly [11 Vm ‘with an interpreta¬ 
tion*], and they gave the sense so that they under¬ 
stood the reading.* The 11 eb. word used for 
‘distinctly* occurs again in Ezr 4^®, where RVin 
renders ‘ translated.* The text gives more correctly 
than the margin the meaning of the Hebrew, 
which does not imply more than clearness in the 
reading. Moreover, the supposed need of a trans¬ 
lation requires us to believe tnab the Jews returned 
from the Exile ignorant of the Hebrew in which 
the Law was written—a view hardly tenable in 
face of the post-exilic writings contained in the 
Bible. In any case we should nave to think of an 
explanation rather than a translation, and an oral 
and not a written Version. We cannot therefore 
fix precisely the date at which Versions of the 
Bible began to be made. 

Tliere is little doubt that the earliest Version 
committed to writing was the Septuagint, begun 
for the use of the Alexandrian Jews under Ptolemy 
II. (n.c. 285-247), and ‘it is probable that before the 
Christian era Alexandria possessed the whole or 
nearly the whole of the Hebrew Scrij^ures in a 
Greek translation* (Swote, Introd, to OT in Greeks 
p. 25). The only other Version for which there is 
likely to have been any demand in pre-Christian 
(imes is the SYRIAC. There are various traditions 
as to the origin of this Version, e,g, those recorded 
by Gregory Barhebrmus, which refer it to the date 
of Solomon (who is said to have had it made for 
Hiram), or to the incidents recorded in 2 K 17”, 
or that recorded by Jacob of Edessa, which assigns 
it to the date of Abgar, king of Edessa. Like the 
Septuagint, it was not the work of one time or 
one hand; for ‘ from the diflerences of style and 
manner in its several parts we may suppose that 
it was niade by many hands, and covered a long 
period of time* (W. Wright, Encyc, Brit, *Syr. 
Lit.* p. 824). The earliest definite reference to the 
Version is in a commentary of Melito of Sardis, 
where 6 2i5pof is cited at Gn 22^®. To this date, i,e, 
to the 2ud cent. A.D., the beginning of the Version 
may be assigned. To the same century the begin¬ 
ning of the Latin Version, and to that or the 

* Many of these illustrations are taken from those collected 

the writer for his Ellerton Essay, printed in part in Studia 
Biblicaf ii. 195IT., on ‘The Evidence of the Early Versions and 
Patristic Quotations on the Text of the Books of the New 
Testament.* 
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following century the origin of the Egyptian 
Versions, is generally ascribed. These represent 
the earliest Versions of the Bible, and tliey are 
succeeded by numberless others up to the present 
time. 

If the beginning of the history of the Versions 
take us back so lar, and are veiled in obscurity, 
the last chapter cannot yet be written, for each year 
sees some fresh translation made for purposes of 
missionary work.* The chief critical interest of 
the latest is to bo found only in the illustrations 
they afford of the difficulties which beset the trans¬ 
lator of every age in his attempt to transfer the 
ideas and expressions of one language into those 
of another without suggesting new associations or 
drooping old ones. 

Tlie study of this long history is a fascinating 
subject. It presents problems of all kinds, and for 
their solution draws on the stores which have been 
accumulated by the students of language and 
literature, of art, of palaeography, of liturgical 
usage, of histoi-y,t and many otlier branches of 
knowledge, while in return the MSS of the Versions 
contribute to all these studies material which is 
often of the greatest value, and can be found 
nowhere else. Hence the student of the Versions 
will find materials in books and periodicals dealing 
with almost every .subject, and the literature is 
almost boundless. 

1. Origin and early Ilistory. —The first point 
to try to make clear is at what date and place, and 
in wJmt circumstances, the Versions in each lan¬ 
guage were made. Wo find general and somewhat 
rhetorical statements, like tliat of Chrysostom, in 
which he says, in his first Homily on St. John, 
that the Syrians, Indians, Persians, Ethiopians, 
and numberless other nations, have translations 
into their own languages. But it is only in regard 
to some of the later ones, that is, those made in 
and after the 4th cent., that wo have definite 
historical statements on these points: as, for ex¬ 
ample, in the case of the Gothic, Armenian, and 
Slavonic; and even these apparently definite state¬ 
ments will not always stand cross-oxaminatbm, 
and need explanation or qualification. In some 
cases they are so much later than the event to 
wliich they refer as to be untnistworthy in detail, 
while in other cases tliey lack perspective, an(l 
ascribe to one person or date work which probably 
passed through several hands and extended over 
a long period. Besides such historical statements, 
which have to be carefully examined before we 
us© them, we have arguments of an inferential 
kind, based on the evidence atlbrded by the MSS of 
the Version itself. 

The first question which we naturally ask is 
whether the Versions were authoritative, the work 
of translators chosen for their knowledge of the two 
languages involved, and from MSS careiully selected 
of a cmloction of books regarded as canonical, or 
whether they were made by private and irrespon¬ 
sible persons independently, in difterent districts, 
and from chance MSS of separate books as they 
became known or were required for use. Obviously, 
the answer to such questions is of CTeat import¬ 
ance, but definite answers can rarely be given, 

* For a list of these see (1) in our Tongwi : a popular handbook 
to the translation work of the British and Foreign Bible Society, 
by G. A. King; 2nd issue, comprising the work of the last 
quarter of a century, 1875-1899; also (2) Bible Uous$ Paper$, 

1.-V. 

t The use of language may bo illustrated from the discussion 
of the African origin of the Old Latin ; of art, from the use 
made of different kinds of decoration found in MS8, such as the 
Celtic, to identify the place of origin; of palceogravhy, from 
the evidence based on different national hands, Irisb, Lom- 
bardio. etc.; of liturgical usage, from the use made of Uie 
notes in Codex Besse (JThSt, i. 454), or in connexion with the 
Lindisfame Gospels (Berger, Histoire de la Vulgate, p. 89); of 
history, from the article on Codex Amlatinue in Studia 
Bibiioa, U. 
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There can be little doubt that the earlier the 
Version the more likely the second alternative is 
to be true. Thus Ridley says : pi ares a plurihus 
interpretibus in valgus cjf uscc sunt explicatius quce 
tandem collecUe et nonnun quam rcfictoe in unum 
Codicem vel ediiionem rclatm sunt ; * and else¬ 
where,! in the same treatise, that the Versions 
were at first a sort of Tar/^iim, derived from copies 
circumforaneis et vulgatioribus^ from which the 
glosses were gradually removed. Similarly Augus¬ 
tine, in a well-known passage,! writes in regard 
to the Latin : ut cnique prunis fidei temporihus in 
7nanus venit Codex Or mens et cuiquantulum facuU 
tatis sibi utriusque lingum habere videhatur^ ausus 
est inierpretari. This hypothesis, while it does 
not destroy the value of the Versions as evidence 
often older than our MSS of the Greek text of the 
NT, certainly lessens the authority we should, on 
the first hypothesis, have to give them as made 
from the best MSS of the time, and exhibiting 
non utiius altc7'iusve hominis sed totius ecclesioe 
interpretationem et judicium.% —In regard to some 
of the later Versions we are told, and may well 
believe, that they were made by carefully chosen 
persons from specially selected MSS. Ilut even 
then the area of selection must have been limited 
by circumstances of place and time and oppor¬ 
tunity. So that, in the last resort, our estimate 
of the critical value of a Version and its text must 
bo formed entirely from that text as contained in 
the MJSS of the Version, or rather as it can be 
restored to its original form by the removal of 
errors which have come in during the centuries. 
For it has to bo remembered that in some cases a 
considerable interval has elapsed between the date 
at which tlie Version was first made and that of 
the earliest MS of it. It is true that in no case 
is the interval as great as the thousand years or 
more which separate the last Hob. book of the OT 
from the earliest MS in which it is preserved to 
us. Of the more important Versions the Bohairic 
may be taken as the most striking instance in 
which the MSS of the Version, with very few 
exceptions, belong to a date very much later 
than that of the Version itself. || We nearly 
always have to measure the interval by centuries, 
and in that time much often happened IT to alter 
the original characteristics of the Versions, both in 
regard to the text which underlay them and the 
lanmiage in which that text w'as expressed, and so 
to obscure or distort the light thrown by the MSS 
of a Version on its origin. But, even when we 
have made all necessary allowances, much evidence 
remains which may be used to date and localize 
the origin of a Version. First and foremost comes 
a comparison with the quotations found in Patristic 
writers using the same language. Thus the value 
of the writings of Tatian, Ephraem, and Aphraates 
has been generally recognized in regard to the 
Syriac Versions and their relation to each other, 
though there is divergence of opinion as to the 
actual conclusions to be drawn. Again, a com¬ 
parison of the Old Latin with the Latin Fathers, 
especially Cyprian and Tertullian, gave Wiseman 
the first clue, which has, however, to be used with 
caution,** to the grouping of the MSS of that 
Version into families. The Patristic quotations 
often help us to date, as well as to localize, the 
text found in a Version. Thus Robert tt dates the 
Version contained in the Lyons Heptateuch by its 

* De verss. Sf/r. indole (ed. Semler, 1700), p. 334. 

♦ See pp. 284, 201. t doctr. Chriit. 11. 11, 

$ Waltou's I’olyi^lot, ProUg. 9 6. 3, 

II Hyverrittt, h'tiuie eur lee vereunis Copies de la BiJble^ p. 10ff., 
gives a list of MSS here referred to, with dates. 

^1 See below on ‘ Revisions.* 

** Scrivener, lixtrod. ii. 44; and art. Ou> Latin Vbrsionb in 
vol. iii. 

tt Llept, PariU potter, versio e cod. Lugd. p. xxviifl. 


agreement with the Quotations of Lucifer of 
Cagliari, and its difierences from those of Ambrose 
and Augustine.—Another argument in regard to 
the date and origin of Versions is furnished by the 
order in which tlio books of the Bible are given, or 
the Canon of Scripture which is implied.* This 
argument has been used to refer the Peshitta to 
a date prior to that at which all the Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse wore included in the 
Canon. 

Other arguments in regard to origin are derived 
from linguistic considerations, and from notes by 
scribes and others in the margin of the text or else¬ 
where in the MSS. At the same time, in regard to 
all these it has to be remembered tliat data which 
seem at first sight to be coeval with the Version, 
and to throw fight on its origin, may have been 
either carried over from the text on which the 
Version was based, or introduced later by some 
scribe, t Instances of these possi bilities are afforded 
by liturgical notes, text divisions, dialectical pecu¬ 
liarities of spoiling, etc. etc. 

2. Revisions, —The constant use of the Versions 
from the date at which they were made onwards 
required the multiplication of copies. This neces¬ 
sarily involved the introduction of numerous un¬ 
intentional errors, and gave occasion for linguistic 
or grammatical changes, and led also to a com¬ 
parison of the text contained in the Version with 
that of other authorities. The best-known instances 
are afforded by the work of Origen on the LXX, 
and Jerome on the Old Latin. As to such re¬ 
visions we have the evidence of direct statements, 
and that of the MSS themselves. We have the 
well-known passage in Jerome’s letter to Damasus, 
in which he refers to errors introduced not only by 
vitiosi interpretes^ but also prmsnmtores iinperiii 
and librami dormitantes. This led him to his 
work of revision, of which the Vulgate was the 
result. Later on in the history of the same 
Version, the recurrence of the same kind of cor¬ 
ruptions, and growing uncertainty as to the right 
text, led to such revisions as those of Alcuin at 
the end of the 8tli cent, and those of the Bihlia 
Correctoria in the 13th. Such formal revisions as 
those mentioned in connexion with the Latin 
Version find parallels in many other languages. 

They involved the removal of copyists’ errors of 
various kinds, and also changes m the Version 
itself, such as the translation of words which had 
been in the first instance merely transliterated, the 
substitution of current and approved words for 
those which were obsolete or provincial, a greater 
consideration for grammar and usage, which had 
been perhaps sacrificed to secure greater fidelity, 
as it was thought, to the words and sense of the 
original.! 

Again, in the revisions, reference was sometimes 
made to the text contained in MSS on the autho¬ 
rity of which the Version was based, and to other 
Versions. That this was so we know from definite 
statements such as that made by Thomas of 
Harkel, who tells us that in his revision of the 
Philoxonian Syriac, in A.D. 616, he used ‘two or 
tliree accurate Greek MSS in the Knaton of 
Alexandria,* and the readings derived from that 
source make the marginal readings of the Version 
of great value. Similar statements as to the use 
of ureek MSS for revision are made in regard to 
several other Versions, and it would be an obvious 
thing for a critical reviser to do. 

But the influence of other authorities besides 
the original text in these revisions has to ^ 
remembered. The influence of the Vulgate will 

* See below, p. 854 f. 

t Berger, Hietoire de la Vulgate^ p. 53. 

i In some cases the later Versions were more literal than the 
earlier, e.g. tbat ot AquUa and the Philoxenian Syriac. 
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be a case in point. And in dealing with •pheno¬ 
mena which suggest such influence it must not be 
forgotten, as is sometimes done, that the true 
ex^anation of the resemblances of two Versions 
may often be, not that they are derived one from 
the other, but that both are independently trace¬ 
able to MSS of the Greek, which have a similar 
type of text. 

These revisions difiercd greatly both in extent 
and in character, and occasionally it is matter for 
argument which is the revised and whicli the un- 
reviscd text. Sometimes, as in the case of Origen’s 
revision of the LXX, they have created a chasm in 
the history of the text which it is well-nigh im¬ 
possible to bridge over. Sometimes—and in con¬ 
sidering the temper in which these revisions would 
be concuicted this is important—we meet with great 
reluctance to change wliat was old and familiar 
even though it was wrong.* The old was therefore 
retained in part. Thus, in the case of the Latin 
Version, the Old Latin renderings survived side 
by side with those of the Vulgate for some cen¬ 
turies. Berger t notices that the use of OL sur¬ 
vived in Bohemia as late as the 16th cent. Gregory 
the Great in his Preface to Job says, ui comproha- 
tionis causa exigit nunc novam nunc veterem per 
testimonia assumo. Walafrid Strabo [Pref, ad Gloss, 
Ore?.) speaks of it as something recent, that the Ver¬ 
sion ot Jerome was in general use when he wrote 
in the 9th cent.— Ilieronymi translatione nunc 
ubiqiic utitur iota Roniana ecclesia licet non in 
omnibus libris. It is clear from what has been said 
in regard to revisions which may have been made 
by private persons without any liistorical notice of 
the fact, that they constitute the main dilliculty 
of the student in his attempt to recover the text of 
the Version in its original form. But it is obvious 
that the amount of success attained in surmomit- 
in^ this difliculty will be the measure of the cer¬ 
tainty with w'hich arguments may be built on the 
data aflbrded by the texts contained in the MSS 
of Versions. And it is to this end that these MSS 
have to be grouped as far as possible into families, 
which often indicate the nature and extent of the 
revision, and show that some MSS contain an un¬ 
revised, others a revised, form of the Version.t 

3. Printed Editions, —It is necessary to warn the 
student against the indiscriminate use of printed 
editions as evidence of the true text, and also 
against statements wdiich rest only on such 
editions. In days gone by it was often accident 
rather than choice which determined what MS or 
^XSS should be used ; nor had the editor the ideas 
which prevail at present either as to the minute 
accuracy required for a critical edition, or as to 
the collection of material necessary for it. Thus 
Uscan, the first editor of the Armenian Version 
(1668), admits that he introduced several passages 
from the Latin without any MS authority. Again, 
in the Roman edition of the Ethiopic of 1548, the 
lacunae in the Ethiopic MS used were translated 
from Greek MSS and the Vulgate, Similar un¬ 
favourable criticisms must be made of most of the 
older editions of the Versions as deficient in regard 
to the MSS used, or to the way in which they were 
used, or both. This makes it necessary to accept 
with caution the evidence of the Versions even as 
quoted by Tischendorf in the apparatus criticus of 

♦ Augfustine (Ep, 71, ed. Benedict, vol. !1. p. 101) writes to 
Jerome os to the uproar caused by Jerome’s Version reading 
hedera instead of the familiar cucurbita in Jon 4^. Another 
case is that of the coii^re^i'ation which persisted in chanting 
Jioriet for Jlorebit. This false conservatism in perpetuating mis¬ 
takes is not obsolete, os may be seen ^ the refusal to correct 
the obvious mistakes (e.g. Is 9^) ot the English Bible of 1011. 

f Uiatoire de la Vulgate^ p. 74. 

t This division of the MSS of a Version agralnst each other 
may be seen in any critical edition of a Version, e.g. that of the 
Vulgate; and in regard to some of the less acce^ble, In Dr. 
Sanuay's Appendices ad Novum Test. iii. 


his Novum Testa7nentu7n^ for he relied in many cases 
on such imperfect editions.* The more critical use, 
and the danger of quoting vaguely, may be seen 
from a reference to the second and third appen¬ 
dices to Lloyd’s Greek Testament^ edited by Dr. 
Sanday, and referred to in the note below. Much 
has been done, and is being done, in preparing 
adequate and accurate critictu editions of the most 
important Versions such as the LXX, the Latin, 
the Syriac, the Egyptian, and others. When these 
are complete, the student will be able to handle 
the material with confidence. The editors will 
probably in no case formulate any text as that of 
the original Version, but will print the text of 
some one MS, and leave the student to draw his 
own conclusion from the apparatus criticus. They 
will, as a rule, not attempt to give tlie readings of 
all the known MSS, as Holmes and I’arsons did in 
their monumental work on the Septiiagint, but 
only the evidence of those MSS the texts of which 
are in any sense important for the reconstruction 
of the history of the Version. 

ii. Method of Use, and Precautions to be 
OBSERVED. —From what has been said as to tlic 
general characteristics of the history of Versions, 
and the state in which their evidence is available 
for the student, it is clear that their accurate use 
depends on the observance of certain critical rules, 
some of which (1) are common to all the authori¬ 
ties used for recovering an ancient text, while 
(2) others are peculiar to the use of Versions as 
evidence. 

1. (a) Each MS of the Version has to be carefully 
examined with reference to its date, the care witn 
which it has been copied, the text on which it 
seems to bo based, and its relation to other MSS 
of the Version. Tertullian’s canon, id yerius quod 
prmSf may be accepted as a starting-point. But it 
18 often difiicult, as we have seen, to aetermine the 
date from the evidence of the MS itself, which is 
often all that is available. Nor is age an invariable 
guide as to the value of the text contained in a MS, 
for some late MSS may be copied from good early 
ones. Thus each MS has to be weighed in refer¬ 
ence to the degree of accuracy with which it seems 
to present the text as it left the hand of the trans¬ 
lator, and in reference to other MSS containing 
texts which have been definitely identified with par¬ 
ticular dates or localities, {b) It has further to bo 
remembered that the different parts of the Bible, 
and in many cases even the separate books, though 
they have come to be united in one MS, may have 
hail a different origin and textual history in the case 
of the Versions, just as in the case of Greek MSS 
of the NT. The earliest Versions were made when 
the books of the Bible circulated either separately 
or in small collections, and at no time till tlie 7tli 
or 8th cent, do we meet with a complete MS of 
any Version of the whole Bible, and the text, even 
of such complete MSS, we should expect to have 
been derived from MSS which contained only parts 
of the Bible, and therefore had not an identical 
history. It is possible, to take one instance, that 
the difficulties in reducing Tertullian’s quotations 
to a system may be in part due to his having used 
separate MSS, say, of St. Paul’s Epistles. Again, 
witliin a group of books, such as the Pentateuch, 

* Thus LIghtfoot {Colossians. p. 240 n.) writes as follows 
•The readings of the Memphitic (or Bohairic] version are very 
Incorrectly given even by the principal editors such as Tregelles 
and Tischendorf, the translation of Wilkins being commonly 
adopted though full of errors, and no attention being paid to 
the various readings of Boetticheris text'; and again (th. p. 247), 
‘ the true readings of the Syriac version are just the reverse 
of those assigned to them even by the chief critical editors. 
Tregelles ana Tischendorf.* In I. 611, It is noticed 

that Tischendorf often omits altogether the renderings of 
Philoxenian Syriac. The time has almost come for a new 
edition of Tischendorf, but this will not be possible till critical 
editions of the separate VersioDfi and Fathers are available. 
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where we mi^ht have expected uniformity, we find 
that the Old Latin fragments at Lyons, Wurzburg, 
and Munich stand in quite different relations to 
each other in the Books of Exodus, Leviticus, and 
Numbers—a fact wliich shows that the Old Latin 
text in those MSS had a separate history in these 
separate books. 

2 . (a) The two considerations just mentioned 
depend on the fortunes of the Version after it left 
the hand of the translator, and are not especially 
characteristic of Versions; but there are others 
wliich are peculiar to translations as such. Thus 
we have to ascertain Avhotlier a Version \a primary 
or secondary, i.e, derived directly from the text 
which it is to be used to restore, or indirectly 
through the medium of another translation. 

Perhaps the beat-known illustration will be afforded by the 
Latin Paalter.* Of this book we have (i.) the text of the Old 
Latin Psalter as contained, for itjstance, in MS 11947 of the 
Biblioth^que National ; (ii.) the Homan Psalter, the first 
revision of Jerome mode in a.d. 883 with the help of the iwivr 
text of the LXX ; (iii.) the Gollican Psalter, nmde in a.d. 385 
according: to the hexaplar text of the LXX, the present Vulgate 
Psalter; (iv.) the PsaUerium Hcbraicum, begun some years 
later, and based on a Heb. text. In the well-known Codex 
Cavemds of the Latin Bible we have the third and fourth, and 
on the margin extracts from the first. We also find quadruple 
Psalters. 

One more illustration may be taken, and In this case not from 
a M8, but from an edition, of a Version, viz. Erpeniiis’ edition 
of the Arabic of a.d. 1010. Here the Gospels preserve a trans¬ 
lation from the Greek, and are therefore a primary Version; 
the Acts. Pauline Ej)istle8, and throe Catholic Epistles pre¬ 
serve a translation from the Peshitta; the other Catholic 
Epistles and the Apocalypse a Version from some other source. 
Homctinies one langinige preserves both primary and secondary 
Versions, as, for instance, the Annenian does. Sometimes it 
is a matter of argument whether a Version is primary or 
secondary. 

It will be obvious that the chief value of 
ftecondary Versions is in rc'gard to the primary 
from which they are taken ; those derived from 
the LXX, for instance, are useful to determine 
the history of the Septuagint and only indirectly 
to restore a right Hebrew text, and the Armenian 
will help in restoring the original text of the Old 
Syriac irom wliieli it was in part translated. 

(6) Another point which is of the first import¬ 
ance in drawing conclusions as to particular read¬ 
ings implied by a Version, is the capacity and 
intention of the tran.slators in regard to literal¬ 
ness, accuracy of rendering, and doctrinal or other 
bias. 

The Versions vary very mucli in their efforts to 
nreserve the letter of the text they are trans¬ 
lating. 

As extreme instances of those which sacrifice language, and 
even clearness, to lit»‘raliie8s, may be mentioned Aquila's ver¬ 
sion of the OT and the llarkleau revision of the Philoxenian. 
These represent one extreme, and at the other we get para- 
phniMtio renderings which are content with giving the general 
sense. As a rule, however, the meau is observed between 
undue literalness and undue laxity. 

In regard to accuracy of translation, it may be 
said generally that the Version.s were made by 
persons of competent knowledge in regard to botn 
of the languages with which they were dealing. 

Exception must be made in some parts or passages of a 
Version. Thus it is difficult to conceive that the Greek in some 
parts of the LXX can have conveyed any meaning to the trans¬ 
lator, and the Rthiopic is a Version the value of which must l)e 
depreciated hv stich confusions as those between *«iT¥ix*0f446«t 
and (Ro 7®) or iitrttTmrt and ilrivdrf\r% (Ro 7^*).t It 

should here be mentioned that accuracy of translation does not 
ret]litre that the same word should always have the same 
equivalent in the Version, and this possibility often causes 
uncertainty in the conclusions which may be drawn (see below). 
And it may be remembered that even mistaken renderings may 
be helpful; thus the rendering neglezit of e of the Old I^itin at 
Mk 6^. though wrong, supports wupaxAvreif as against 
and all attempts to translate Itvrtptrrpvrv at Lk 0b even if un¬ 
successful, witness to the existence of some epithet attached to 

* See Berger, Histoirs ds la Vulgate, pp. 130,181, and Index, 
s.t». * Psalter.’ 

t Bee Tregelles in Smith’s DB ill. 1614. 


Of any doctrinal bias the early Versions show 
little trace, though we often find in the Fathers 
complaints of falsification, which cannot, however,, 
be maintained. 

As possible instances of intentional alteration may be men- 
tionea the Nestorian substitution of leavened tor unleavened 
bread at 1 Co 58, a tenriency towards Encratite views in the 
Syriac version of 1 Co 72- «• 7, and more clearly in reference to 
the virginity of Mary. Berger* traces the adaptation of various 
Latin MSS at 2 Moo I’J-w in regard to a passage bearing on 
prayers for the dead. ElHcott finds ‘a sli^tly Arian tinge’ in 
the Gothic version of Fh 20-8. But these ore isolated instances, 
which must not, however, be ignored. 

When we come to compare Versions made by Roman Catholic* 
with other Versions, there is more evidence of a preference for 
words which will support special ecclesiastical positions or views. 
Thus, in the French version of de Sacy, elden become pritreSy 
in Gn 31 ® it is la femrne who will bruise the serpent's head, St. 
Paul hopes to be delivered by le inirite des pnires ; and other 
instances might be given, t 

(c) Again, it must bo remembered that the power 
and intention of the best translator are limited 
by the material which ho has to use, and that in 
two ways. In the first place, one language may be 
incapable of literally reproducing the grammatical 
idioms of another. Thus there are no distinctions 
of gender in Armenian, no neuter in Arabic, no 
passive voice in Bohairic, no article in Latin, and 
therefore these Versions afford no help where 
readings involving such points are being dis¬ 
cussed. Again, words have to be supplieil in a 
translation which were not required in the 
original.4: Such cases may bo indicated in later 
times by the use of italics, but they are a more or 
less modem device and not always accurately 
employed. Somewhat akin to the point now being 
discussed is the ambiguity, which arises as to 
their evidence, in languages like the Syriac and 
Arabic, owing to the system of vowel points. 
Secondly, the translator was hampered not only 
by^ grammatical but also by lexical difficulties, as 
is the case with the missionary of to-day.§ It is 
true that words could be coined, such as semini' 

I verbitis, to represent cxcppoX&yo^ (Ac 17'®), camum 
mittes to translate Krjpuxfeis (I Co 9®), or in more 
i modern times (as in Sir John Cheke’s version) 
hundreder for centurion. Transliteration offers 
another device, adopted freq^uently in the case 
of the oldest Versions, but the result is not an 
effective or an intelligible translation. Another 
and more important consideration, which affects, 
however, the exegotical rather than the critical 
use of Versions, is that the words used by the 
translator must often suggest either more or less 
tlian the expression translated. This is a dillicultv 
which is felt, for example, in rendering the NT 
into Chinese. Ii 

{d) It must be remembered in connexion with 
the literary side of translations that a translator 
will not always use one word or expression, and 
one only, to render any particular word or expres¬ 
sion of the original. As instances where the Eng¬ 
lish Bible shows this freedom in translation we 
may refer to the equivalents given for TrapaKCwroy 
in Lk 24'®, Jn 20®* 'S or the various renderings of 
irpoiTibpLov ; similarly, the word ‘ dvop.o% is trans¬ 
lated in five different ways* in the NT.If Other 
Versions will provide a number of instances of a 
like kind.** The point is important in connexion 

^ nistoire de la Vulgate, p. 23. 

t Revue de TMologie, ii. 1, 311. 

t Be* below, p. 863^. 

5 Of. l/ife 0 / H. Calloway, bishop of Oaffraria, pp. 249-260j 
os to the Kaffir and Zulu languages; and for difficulties in coz^ 
nexioQ with Hindustani see Church Missionary Gleaner, Oct 
1899. 

N See correspondenoe in the Guardian tor 1899 on the 
Chinese rendering for ‘priest’ 

*|[ Plummer’s St. Luke, p. 506. 

** Thus Westcott, Epistles of St. John, p. xxvU, notices that 
Trtpu* in three successive verses of the Epistle is translated by 
observare, custodirs, ssrvare. 
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with the use of Versions for critical purposes, 
because it reminds us that we cannot argue from 
a variation in the translation to a similar varia¬ 
tion in the ori^jinal. Versions, therefore, often 
fail to give as^stance where there is a doubt 
between two words of almost the same meaning, 
or between two words which the translators may 
possibly not have differentiated.* 

(e) It is perhaps hardly necessary, after what 
has been said as to necessary precautions, to give 
a reminder that the evidence of Versions can be 
used only at first hand, and not through the 
medium of a translation. Many of the scholars 
who first used the Oriental Versions for purposes 
of textual criticism had to rely on Latin trans¬ 
lations of them, and many misstatements of the 
evidence have resulted, and may easily be perpetu¬ 
ated, even from the apparatus nriticus of such an 
authority as Tischendorf’s 8th ed. of his Novum 
Testamcntum.\ 

iii. Uses of the Versions.— (a) It is only if we 
bear all these points in mind, as of possiole im¬ 
portance in connexion with the evidence of a 
Version in a particular passage, that we are in a 
proper position to consider the most important 
of the uses which maybe made, especially of the 
early translations, viz. their use in textual criticism. 

(1) We have three difl'erent classes of authorities 
for determining the text of the Bible, viz. MSS 
of the original Hebrew or Greek text, Versions, 
and Patristic Quotations. The importance of the 
last two is that tliey enable us to a great extent 
to date and localize particular readings found in 
the MSS, and thus provide us w’ith the means by 
which to reconstruct the history of textual changes 
in a way which would be quite impossible from the 
MSS alone. An obvious instance of this may be 
found in the way in which Versions and Patristic 
Quotations enable us to trace back the readings 
of the so-called ‘Western’ text of the NT to the 
‘2nd cent., a date nearly 200 years before that to 
which our oldest MSS of the Greek are assigned. 
Without their help we might well have said that 
readings of this kind belonged to a much later 
date, and might be dismissed as unimportant. 
Prom the Versions we also see not only the an¬ 
tiquity but the wide prevalence of this so-called 
‘Western’ text, for its readings are found not 
only in properly called Western authorities, such 
as the MSS of the Old Latin Version, but also in 
the early Syriac Version. We see, therefore, how 
misleading this term ‘ Western ’ is. On the otlier 
hand, caution has to be observed in using Versions 
to localize a particular text, for the Sahidic and 
Hohairic, though both connected with Egypt, 
represent diderent Greek texts. 

(2) In estimating the value of the evidence of 
Versions it may be assumed that they are based 
directly or inuirectly on MSS of the original 
text, and therefore allowance has not to be made, 
as in the case of I’atristic Quotations, for the 
possibility of quotations from memory. Further, if 
they preserve for us the readings of MSS of the 
orimnal text, then those MSS in the case of the 
earliest and most important Versions are consider¬ 
ably older than any which have come down to us. 
Thus the MSS of the Hebrew on which the LXX 
was based must be about 1000 years older than 
any Hebrew MS W'hich survives to the present 
day, and the MSS which were used by the earliest 
translators of the NT into Syriac, Latin, or 
Egyptian, if they are assigned to the 2nd cent., 

* See Westcott and Hort, Noteg on Select Readinga, Ac 11 *>. 
As between "Exxt]»ai« and *Kxx«i»i 0 >TCb<, * versions are ambiguous: 
they express only "Greeks/* but would naturally be at a loss to 
provide a distinctive rendering for so rare and so peculiar a 
word as '£XAt)>*<rr«(.* See also Ac 6 ^ W 

f Sco Greg:ory, Prolegomena, p. 805 ; Studia Biblioa, U. 212 f.; 
and what has been said above on * Editions.* 


will be nearly 200 years older than X or B. The 
primary Versions may therefore, with the limita¬ 
tions already noticed, be regarded as M!SS of the 
original text, and used to correct the readings of 
those MSS of the original text which have come 
down to us. 

(3) But, from what has been already said above, 
great caution has always to be used m estimating 
the value of their evidence and drawing conclu¬ 
sions, and in a large number of cases their evi¬ 
dence, without the corroboration of other autho¬ 
rities, has to bo ignored or discounted, because 
the introduction of the readings they support can 
be sufficiently explained. Thus we may find in 
them additions to the original text, but these 
may be inserted for grammatical reasons,* or 
may be explanations necessary for the readers. 
On the other hand, wo may find omissions; but 
these may be duo to a desire for compression, or 
may have been left out because of their difficailty.f 
Again, in the case of synonyms, the evidence of 
Versions must be regarded and treated as ambigu¬ 
ous, unless an inductive examination has shown 
that the usage allows a positive conclusion.:J: 

The history of the use of the Versions for critical 
purposes goes back to the first great textual critic, 
Origen, who in his Hexapla compared the Heb. 
text with that of the LXX derived from it. 
Similarly, Jerome makes many references to the 
evidence to be drawn from Versions. One in¬ 
stance may suffice. He refuses to use a certain 
recension of text, cum multarum gentium Unguis 
Scriptura ante translata doceat falsa esse quee 
addita sunt. 

After the invention of printing, the first Version 
to bo used critically was the Latin Vulgate, from 
which the Complutensian edition derived the text 
1 Jn 6^* ®. Erasmus also used the same Version to 
make good the deficiencies of his Greek MS of the 
Apocalypse. A little later Beza (1519-16U5) for his 
Geneva edition quoted Tremellius’ edition of the 
Syriac of 1569, and for part of the NT (Acts, 

1 2 Cor.) used also the readings of an Arabic Ver¬ 
sion. In the Polyglots of Antwerp (1560-72) and 
Paris (1630-33) we do not find more than the 
Versions already mentioned, the Antwerp edition 
having only the Latin and Syriac. Walton in 
the London Polyglot (1654-7) printed in the fifth 
volume, which contains the NT, the Ethiopic as 
well as the Syriac, Vulgate, and Arabic, and, for 
the Gospels, tlie Persian Version. A few years 
later Bishop P’ell, in his edition of the NT of 1675, 
professes to give variants ex plus centum MSS 
codicibics et antiqxds versionibus. Among the latter 
he quotes, and is the first to quote, the Bohairic 
and Gothic, but he uses them only here and there, 
and not systematically. The Versions were used 
more fully by Mill in his famous edition of 1707. 
He first ‘accorded to the Vulgate and the Old 
Latin the importance they deserve,’§ and had a 
slight knowledge of Syriac, but for the other 
Versions had to bo content to rely on Latin trans¬ 
lations often inexact, and so his use of the Versions 
may well have been ‘the weakest part* iii his 
monumental contribution to biblical criticism. 
The name of Bentley (1662-1742) is import^t for 
our present purpose because of the attention he 

• Thus Jerome, quoted by Alford at Eph 62*, eaya, hoo quod in 
lat. exemplia additum eat eubditie Bint tn grcecia editionWua 
non habetur aed hoo magia in grteco intelligitur quam in 
latino. 

t So Jerome (quoted by Burgon) at 1 Co 7So says, in Latinis 
codioHma ob dij/icultatem tranalatwnia hoo penitua non in- 
venitur. 

X Of thla the index at the end of the fifth faacicxdua to tho 
Oxford Vulgate would give illustrations. Thus from two 
successive words we find that i-ytuvIUttrSat is rendered by several 
Latin words, and, on the other hand, * semper redditur 
aceoulum.’ 

I Scrivener, 11. 201. 
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gave tx> a critical edition of the l.atin Version.* 
The next critic who needs to be noticed in con¬ 
nexion with the nse of tlio Versions is Wetstein 
(1693-1754), who in his Prolcfjoyiienn (1730), besides 
giving us the ordinarily used notation for our MSS, 

‘ bestowed great pains on the Versions.^ Alter, in 
his edition of tlie (ircek Testament of 1786-7, be¬ 
sides some readings from Wilkins’ edition of the 
Bohairic, quotes also from four MSS of the Slavonic 
Version and i of the Old Latin. Before we leave 
the 18th cent., reference must be made to the labori¬ 
ous work of Holmes and Parsons on the LXX, for 
their edition of which they quoted the Old Latin, 
Syriac, Kgyptian, Arabic, Georgian, Armenian, and 
Slavonic. In every case the help of experts in the 
several languages was procured, but the permanent 
value of the work bears no relation to the time and 
labour expended on it, because the time had not I 
yet come when the material was adequately or 
Hcientihcally collected, and the collators were not 
all ec|ually trustworthy. 

Gnesbach, at the beginning of the 19th cent., is 
important in connexion with the use of Versions, 
not only because of his qiiotatioiis of the Gothic, 
Armenian, and Philoxenian, but also, and more 
especially, because ho was the first to assign them 
a place in the families of text which Bengel had 
introduced. Thus to the Alexandrian recension he 
assigned the Egyptian ami some other Versions, to 
tlie Western the Old Latin and Vulgate, and to 
the Byzantine the vast majority of the Versions. 
Lachmann (1703-1851) * restored the Latin Versions 
to their proper rank in the criticism of the NT,*t 
but did not use the Syrian and Egyptian Versions. 
In Wostcott and Hort’s summary of the history of 
the Greek text of the NT the Versions, of course, 
find a place. Thus the Bohairic and, with some 
exceptional readings, the Sahidic are included 
among authorities for the neutral text, the Old 
Latin and Old Syriac among those for the Western 
text, some readings of the Bohairic and Sahidic are 
Alexandrian, while the vast majority belong to the 
group of authorities which contain a ‘ Syrian * or 
levised text. But one of the important points 
which recent examination of the Egyptian Versions 
has tended to establish, is, that the Bohairic docs 
not represent the primitive form of the Kgyptian 
Version so well as tlie Sahidic. This would involve 
a weakening of their theory that the neutral text 
is invariably right. 

At the present time it would be agreed by textual 
critics that all the Versions, just as even the latest 
cursive MSS, have to be examined at any rate to 
see whether they have any contribution to make to 
textual criticism ; but the main energy of scholars 
is being devoted to the collection, and proper 
arrangement, of the materials available and 
necessary for a proper estimate of the history and 
text of each Version. Wlien this has been satis¬ 
factorily done, and good critical editions are 
available, but not till then, it will be possible to 
give each Version its due weight in the scale of 
evidence, after making allowance for the changes 
it has undergone in the course of its lastory, 
and taking account of the disagreement between 
diflerent MSS of the same Version. 

The notation adopted for the Versions^ as for the 
other authorities lor the text of the NT, is that 
used by Tischendorf in the 8th ed. of his Novum 
Testamentum^ and described fully by him, and by 
other authorities since. Some modifications have 
been made owing to further study, ns, for example, 
in regard to the names now generally given to the 
Egyptian Versions, and some additions have to be 
made for reference to material which has become 
available since the publication of his edition, such 

• See Wordsworth and White's VulgaUt i. xv fl. 

t Scrivener. 11. 236. 


as the Sinaitic MS of the Syriac. But the general 
outlines of the notation will probably remain the 
same. In the case of separate MSS of the Versions, 
that notation used by the editors of the standard 
editions which have already appeared or are in pre- 

S aration— e.g. Wordsworth and White’s Vulgatty 
►rooke and Maclean’s Septuagint^ Homer’s Bo- 
kairiCf Gwilliam’s Peshitta, etc.—will, it is hoped^ 
be adopted to prevent confusion and double nomen¬ 
clature, such as is necessary in the cases of many 
cursive MSS of the Greek Testament owing to the 
different notation of Scrivener and Gregory. 

(b) The most striking instance of the exegetical 
value of a Version is to be found in the LXX, and 
the light it throws on the NT. Bishop Pearson 
wrote as follows on this point;— 

LXX viralit! versio ad Novum Testamentum recta intellig&n- 
dum et accurate explicandum perquam neceesaria tit. This 
Judifment is quoted by Dr. Swete* as * jiistiflcd’ by the facte.f 
In regard also to the meaning of the Hebrew, ‘ it is never safe to- 
neglect their interpretations even if in the harder contexts it is 
seldom to be trusted. Indirectly, at least, much may be learned 
from them, and their wildest exegesis belongs to the history of 
hermeneutics and has influenced thought and language to a 
remarkable degree.’ On the other hand, * transliterations, 
doublets, confused and scarcely intelligible renderings reveal 
the fact that in difficult passages they were often reduced to 
mere conjecture.’ 

The Latin Version, again, has a very important 
place in the history of biblical exegesis in the 
West. The opinion of Dr. Houth, endorsed by 
Dean Burgon,t that the Vulgate offers the best 
commentary on the NT, can hardly be justified. 
There are, indeed, many passages where tlie Vul¬ 
gate has erred, and has influenced the English 
Bible of 1611 through the medium of earlier 
renderings, e.g, Lk 21^^*, Mt 16'-®*^, Ro 2^® etc. It 
is not, however, possible to exaggerate its general 
influence on the formation of theological language, 
and indirectly on the exegesis of the many Versions 
which w'ere made from it during the Miadle Ages. 
These two Versions stand, however, in an excep¬ 
tional position. Of most of the others the exegetical 
value IS not great.§ In the OT they were, for tho 
most part, secondary, and derived from the LXX ; 
while for the NT wo are as well able as the trans¬ 
lators to ascertain the meaning of the Greek. 
Nor do tho Versions give much help in regard to 
difficult words or constructions, suen as (?7riou(rios, 
vdpdos TriariK-tif Truyfig, ^iri^dXCcv ^xXate, and the like ; 
indeed they sometimes omit the difficulty alto¬ 
gether. || T^hey are, however, oven in these cases 
interesting, because they preserve for us an early 
traditional rendering. 

(c) The use which may be made of the Versions 
in regard to the history of the BiblCt the Canon^ etc., 
may be illustrated both from the Old and the New 
Testament. The importance of their evidence, 
as in the case of their use for textual criticism, 
consists in our being able by this means to localize 
the phenomena with which we meet. 

The most obvious Instance is the evidence which is afforded 
by the Versions in rofjard to the inclusion or exclusion of the 
Apocalypse. Both the Svriac and the Bohairic Versions indicate 
that that book was not included in the Canon of the NT when 
they were made. Another instance—and this affects the arranee- 
mont of the books of the Bible—mav be found in the so-called 
Western order of the Gospels found in the MSS of the Latin 


• Introd. to the OT in Orcek (p. 467). Dr. Swete sums up the 
question as follows: * On the one hand, the interpreter [i.e. of 
tne NT] ought not to be led astray by visions of the solidarity 
of “Biblical Greek.” ... On the other hand, the student of 
the NT will make the LXX his starting-point in examining the 
sense of all words and phrases which . . . passed Into Pales¬ 
tinian use through the Greek OT, and in their passage received 
the impress of Semitic thought and life.’ 

t Swete, Lo. p. 446. 

X lAvei cfTtoelve Good iifen,pp. 76, 77. 

4 Walton, however, in his Prolego/mena^ 5 6. 8, says, sensum 
elariui explicant ita ut pro pluribua commentariis versio unica 
ineervire possit. 

II See I’esh. (Ac 19^) and Jerome’s words, quoted abort,, 
p. 868>>, note t. 
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Version and elsewhere.* Again, the var\dng position of the 
Epistle to the Hebrews which is found In the Bohairic between 
2 Thess. and 1 Tim., in the Sahidic between 2 Cor. and Gal., affords 
evidence as to early uncertainty about the^ Pauline authorship. 
From the OT, illustrations may be found in the variations be¬ 
tween the Canon of the Hebrew, LXX, and Vulgate, and the 
light thrown on the history of the OT Canon.f While the onler 
of books in * the Law ’ was fixed at the time the LXX translation 
was made, that of the books contained in the groups of ‘ the 
Prophets’ and ‘the Writings* was not; and evidence of this is 
found in the variations in order between the LXX and Hebrew. 
Again, within certain books, such os Exodus and Jeremiah, we 
find a difference in the arrangement of material between the 
LXX and Hebrew, and in 1 Sam. a somewhat similar phenome¬ 
non meets us. 

These facts take ns back behind the formation 
of the Canon, on which tlie facts already mentioned 
afford evidence, and can be used for the light they 
throw on the comnosition of the separate books. 
Of course it is only in the very earliest Versions 
that such a use of the Versions as is here referred 
to can be made. And, conversely, these pheno¬ 
mena, as we have already noticed, aro important 
in helping ua to date those Versions in which they 
occur. 

{d) It would be out of place in a Bible dictionary 
to go at any length into the library and 'philoloyx- 
cal interest of the Versions, but this part of the 
8 ul)ject cannot be wholly omitted. It will be 
obvious liow great this interest must be when we 
call to mind that in nearly every language the 
earliest inoniinients preserved to us consist of 
translations of the Bible. In many cases {e.g. 
Gothic, Armenian, Slavonic, etc.) Ave are told that 
alphabets w’ere devised for the express purpose of 
these translations. Translations of the Bible, 
then, take us to the cradle of nearly every written 
modern language, and they not only give us our 
earliest information as to Avritten languages, but 
they have exercised an important iniluence on 
their subsequent history by fixing the dialect 
Avhich Avas to prevail as the literary dialect. As 
instances of this, the influence of the translations of 
Wyclif and Luther on the literary development of 
English and German may be mentioned ; and of a 
someAvhat similar kind Avas the influence of llus’s 
Bible in fixing the orthography of Bohemian or 
Chekh. 

Again, Avhen AA^e pass to the early history of 
printing in any language, the importance of the 
Versions as evidence is clearly seen from the fact 
that the earliest printed books AV'cre often transla¬ 
tions of the Biule. Thus the earliest llussian 
printed book was tlie Psalter of 1564, and tho first 

f )rintcd book in Hungarian Avas Komjathy’s trans- 
ation of St. Paul’s Ei)istles of 1533. 

In emphasizing tho philological importance of 
Versions of tlie Bible, Ave may point to Gotliic and 
Basque, in which almost the only monuments of 
the language consist of translations of the Bible. 
The first of tliese, scanty as its fragments are, is 
by some centuries the oldest monument of the 
iWtonic family. Again, the MSS of the Latin 
Bible illustrate many steps in tlie process by Avhich 
luatin develoi)ed into the later lloinance languages 
in their separate forms. 

LintRATiTRB. — Besides the special literature mentioned In 
connexion with the separate Versions (which see), the following 
books dealing generally with the subject will be found Indis¬ 
pensable x—urtext uiid Ubersetzungen der Bibel (Leipzig, 1897), 
a reprint of the art. * Bibeltext ’ in PRE^^ is indispensable both 
for its outline of the whole subject and its references to litera¬ 
ture. For editions of the Bible in different translations the 
parts of the British Museum Catalogue on Bibles will give the 
titles and some idea of the size of the subject. 

(1) NT: Scrivener’s Introduction to the CriticUm of the NT, 
vol. ii. (London, 1894), gives the fullest account in English of the 
Versions of the NT; C. R. Gregory’s Prolegomena, part iil, to 

* See Sanday in Smith’s D/?2, p. 1240, art. ‘Gospels.’ 
t This is worked out full^ in the chapter in Swete’s Introduc- 
Cion to the OT in Greek which deals with this part of the subject, 
and for tho Vulgate in Berger’s Uietoire de la Vulgate, pp. 301 ff.. 


Tischendorf’s Noo. Teet. (Leipzig, 1894), gives the fullest list of 
MSS of the Versions of NT; Eb. Nestle, Eu\fiihi'^mg in das Gr 
ATT 2 (Gottingen, 1899, Eng. tr. 1901), is (luito the best recent 
book. 

(2) OT: The general subject of the Versions of the OT has 
not been so fully treated in English as that of the NT. Mention 
may bo mode of Wellhausen's edit ion of Bleek’s EinlHt. in das 
AT, and Buhl, Text und Knnon des alten Testament 
1891, Eng. tr. 1891), and Driver, Notes on the Ileb. Text o/ 
Sam. 1890. LL. J. M. BEBB. 

VERSIONS, ENGLISH.— i. The history of the 
Versions of the English Bible may be said to 
begin with John Wyclif. Previous to his time 
there had been various attempts to render parts 
of the Scriptures into Anglo-Saxon and Anglo- 
Norman, or Middlo-English. But these had not 
only been very fragmentary, but Avere for the 
most part paraphrases rather than literal trans¬ 
lations. With Wyclif, hoAv^ever, a neAV era in 
Biblo-translation began, and nothing that concerns 
him can fail to be of interest.* lie was born about 
the year 1320 in the vicinity of Richmond in York¬ 
shire, and when ho first comes publicly forAvard is 
found filling various important posts in tho Uni¬ 
versity of Oxford. Tlie bold attitude with regard 
to the Papal Tribute whicli he took up in a Tract, 
led to his being selected as one of the Royal Com¬ 
missioners sent to Bruges in 1374 to treat with the 
Papal Nuncio regarding the reservation of bene¬ 
fices, and from this time may be dated his appear¬ 
ance as an ardent ecclesiastical reformer—‘ tho 
Morning Star of tho Reformation.* For this end 
lie instituted an order of ‘ poor priests * whoso 
duty it Avas ‘ faithfully to scatter the seed of God’s 
AA'ord,* and it Avas to aid them in this Avork that ho 
set about providing them Avith the Bible in their 
native tongue. The first book translated Avas the 
Apocalypse, Avhich Avaa folloAved by a translation 
of tho Gospels Avith a commentary, and soon after 
by versions of the remaining books of the NT, the 
Avhole being completed by 1380. To this was 
added a tran.slation of the OT principally by one 
of his friends, Nicolas de Hereford, thougli Wyclif 
himself seems to have supplied the last books and 
about ono-tliird of the Apocrypha, so that about 
the middle of the year 1382 the Avholo Bible 
Avaa in the hands of the people ‘ in their mother 
tongue.* All this had not been accomplished 
Avithout difliculty and even danger. Hereford 
bad to flee the country, and Wyclif’s own teach¬ 
ing AA^as publicly condemned at a Synod in London 
in 1382. The hostility, hoAvever, would seem to 
haA^e been confined to a few persona, notably 
Archbishop Arundel, for tho neAV translation was 
generally tolerated, and the reformer himself, con¬ 
trary to his OAvn expectations, was eventually 
alloAved to retire to his rectory of LutterAvortli, 
Avbere lie passed quietly away on the last day of 
tho year 1384. 

But the good work Avas not alloAA'ed to stop, and 
in 1388 one of Wyclif’s pupils, now generally 
identified Avith John Purvey, issued a careful 
reAusion of his translation, introduced by a most 
interesting Prologue, and accompanied by a num¬ 
ber of short comments or notes. This version 
quickly took tho place of tho older one, and was 
largely circulated amongst all classes of the people 
notwithstanding its great cost.f Both versions 
were indeed admirably adapted for popular use, 
being characterized by great liomeliness and direct¬ 
ness of diction. And tliough many of tho Avords 
and expressions used are now of course obsolete or 

* See especially Lechler’s John Wycliffe and hie EnnJ^h Pre¬ 
cursors, translated and edited by Lorimer; and cf. ‘The Birth 
and Parentage of Wiclif’ by L. Sergeant in tho Athenaeum lot 
March 12th and 26th, 1892. 

f Forshall and Madden, in the preparation of their great work 
on The Wyclimte Versimut, 1850, were able to examine ‘ nearly 
160 MSS containing the whole or parts of Purvey’g Bible, the 
majority of which were written within the space of forty years 
from its being finished ’ (Preface, p. xxxii f.). 
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inappropriate, it is wonderful, when the spelling 
is modernized, how little they dilTer as a whole 
from our AV. One great blemish they of noeessity 
possess. They are only translations of a trans¬ 
lation, being made from the Latin Vulgate ; and 
it was left to another with improved facilities to 
carry on the work so auspiciously begun, and 
more than ‘ any other man to give its cliaracter- 
istic shape to our English Jiible’ (Westcott, 
Oenaral Viciv of the History of the English Bible"^, 
1872, p. 24). 

ii. That other was William Tindale, and, though 
there is still considerahio uncertainty regarding 
many of the facts of his life, it is now generally 
agreed that he was born at Slymbridgo in Glou¬ 
cestershire about the year 1484,* and that after 
studying at Oxford he proceeded to Cambridge in 
1515, Avliere the fame of Erasmus’ lectures still 
lingered. In 1521 he returned to his native 
county as chaplain and tutor in the family of Sir 
John Walsh of Little Sodbury, and wdiile there is 
credited with the resolution to which his whole 
after-life was devoted, saying in controversy with 
a clerical opponent, ‘If God spare my life, ere 
many years 1 will cause a boy that driveth the 
ploiigh slmll know more of the Scripture than thou 
doest.’ In pursuance of this jmrpose ho went up 
to London two years latijr, in tlie hope of executing 
his task under the x>atronage of llisliop Tunstall; 
but after a year of anxious w'aiting the conviction 
forced itself upon him, ‘not only that there was 
no room in my lord of London’s palace to translate 
the N'r, but also that there was no place to do it 
in all England ’ {Pref. to Pcntntext^ch). 

Voluntarily, therefore, in May 1524, Tindale 
exiled himself, and after a short stay at Hamburg 
seems to havo visited Jaither at Wittenberg. In 
any case, there can be no doubt that in 1525 he 
was at Cologne, engaged in bringing out a com¬ 
plete edition of the NT. His plan was, however, 
discovered by a certain priest John Cochheus, and 
ho and his assistout Iloye had barely time to 
secure the precious sheets already jirmtcd, and 
carry them oH* to Worms, where either in the 
same or the following year 3000 copies of the first 

i )rinted English NT were issued from the press of 
\ Sc4ioetrer the youngt^r. The size of the book 
had been altered from quarto to octavo^ probably 
to escape detection ; but shortly afterwards the 
original quarto edition, whoso printing had been 
interrupted in Cologne, Avas also completed. Copies 
of both editions were immediately despatched to 
England, where they Avere eagerly welcomed. But 
so vigorous W’cro the steps taken against them 
that of the octavo edition only one complete copy 
(with the excejdion of the title-page) remains ;t 
w Idle the (ruarto is knoAvn to exist only in a single 
fragment (Mt H-22‘^).t 

After the issue of his Testaments, Tindale 
quietly continued his work abroad, [mblisldng a 
translation of The Fire Bools of Moses at Marburg 
in 1530, and The Book of Jonah w ith an interest¬ 
ing Prologue in 1531.§ An edition of the Book of 
Genesis ‘ newly corrected and amended ’ aj»peared 
in 1534, and in the same year there w as jiublished 
at Antwerp, ‘The Newe Testament dylygently 
corrected and compared w ith the Greek by Willyam 
Tindale,’ in which were included certain ‘Epistles,’ 
or extracts, out of the OT, a Table of Epistles and 

* See William Tj/n«1ale, a Biography, by It. Deiiiaus, new 
ed. by Lovett, 1880, p. 24. 

t Now in the Library of the Raptist College at Bristol, and 
reproduced in facsimile in 1802 by Mr. F. Fry. It woa pre¬ 
viously reprinted with an iritrcHhiction by G. Olfor in 1836. 

I Preserved in the Grenville Room of the British Museum, 
and photo-lithot^raphod and published with a valuable intro¬ 
duction by E. Arber in 1871. 

} The former has l>een reprinted under the editorship of Dr. 
Mombert, and the latter in facsimile with an introduction by 
Mr. Fry. 


Gospels for Sundays, and * some things added ’ to 
fill up the blank pages at the end. The book was 
thus in some respects more like a modern Church 
Service Book than an ordinary Testament, while 
the improvements introduced into the text fully 
justified the translator’s claim that he had ‘ weeded 
out of it many faults which lack of help at the 
beginning, and oversight, did sow therein.’ This 
edition has well been described as Tindale’s 
‘ noblest monument *; but nob even yet was his 
work of revision comj)leted. In 1535 there ap¬ 
peared what is often known as ‘ the G. li. Testa¬ 
ment* from the initials attached to the second 
title-page, and which were first interpreted by Mr. 
Bradshaw (1881) as denoting G. van der Haghen, 
the Antwerp publislier. In this edition the 1534 
text Avas ‘yet once agayne corrected by Willyam 
Tindale,’ tlie corrections (there are said to be 
about four hundred of them) proving by their 
very minuteness the translators fidelity and zeal. 
Another NT bearing the same date (1635) is re¬ 
markable for its peculiar orthography, sometimes 
thought to have been purposely adapted to the 
pronunciation of the peasantry {e.g. ‘ laether ’ for 
‘ father,’ ‘ hocme ’ or ‘ hoome ’ for ‘ home ’), but in 
all probability caused by the mistakes of some 
Eleinish printer in setting up a foreign language. 
As further showing the rapid spread of Tindale’s 
translations, it may be mentioned that in the fol- 
loAAung year (1536) seven, if not eight, eclitions of 
his NT appeared, one of Avhich (in folio) is believed 
to have been the first portion of the Holy Scrip¬ 
tures in England.* 

There was to be no return, however, for Tindale 
himself to what ho pathetically calls ‘ mine natural 
country,* for, having been betrayed into the hands 
of his enemies and imprisoned for about a year at 
Vilvorde, near Brussels, ho suflered martyrdom 
on Friday, Cth Oct. 1536. With his last words he 
prayed, ‘ Lord 1 open the king of England’s eves.’ 

It is impossible here to examine m detail Tin¬ 
dale’s service to the cause of Bible translation, 
but one or two points may be indicated. (1) 
Foremost amongst these is tJie independence of 
his Avork. Attempts have been made to under¬ 
estimate this, and more particularly to prove him 
on the one hand ‘merely a fiill-groAvn Wyclifre,’ 
and on tlie other to show Iioav largely he borroNved 
from the German Testament of Luther. But 
Avhile I’urvey’s revision undoubtedly inibienccd 
I him indirectly by supplying many proverbial ex¬ 
pressions anti tecliiiical terms Avhicli through it 
I had become current, and Luther’s Testament, 
more especially in its Prefaces and marginal Notes, 

I Avas freely consulted and used, Tindale was too 
I good a scholar to be slavishly dependent on any 
I one,t and can justly claim the honour of being 
! the first in England at any rate (Avith the possible 
exception of Bede) to go straiglit to the Hebrew 
and Greek originals.ij; (2) If, however, in his OAvn 
Avork he Avas largely iiidenendent of others, his 
influence on those Avho followed him was direct 
and unmistakable. Tims it is to him that Ave OAve 
in great part our religious vocabulary,§ and, what 
is even more important, that freedom from dog- 

* These and many other interesting details will be found in 
A Bibliographical Description of the Editions of the E'I\ Tyn- 
dale's Version, m English, by Francis Fry. 1878. 

t According to an eminent German scholar, II. Buschius, who 
met him at Worms in 1626, Tindale was ‘ so skilled in seven 
languages, Hebrew, Greek, Latin, Italian, Spanish, Elnglish, 
French, that whichever he spoke you would suppose it hit 
native tongue' (Schelhom, Aincenitates Literarice, iv. p. 481). 

X The Greek Testament which he used was that published by 
Erasmus, edd. of 1619, 1622. 

§ It has been calculated that In the whole of Tindale’s NT 
the number of stranger words, or words that do not occur In 
the AV, is probably below 360, many of which are used once or 
twice only (Moulton, I'he Uxstory of the English Bible, pp, 
70, 71). Of his work as a whole, our Bibles are said to retain at 
the present day about 80 % In the OT and 90 % in the NT. 
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matic bias and scrupulous fidelity to the exact 
letter of Scripture which have been in general such 
happy features of our English Versions.* (3) It 
would be idle indeed to pretend that Tindale fell 
into no mistakes. Many of his renderings are in¬ 
correct, others are uncouth, others are paraplirases 
rather than translations. Serious blemishes, too, 
are his constant disregard of connecting particles, 
and his habit of translating the same word in 
ditterent ways even in the same sentence. But, 
take it all in all, his translation is a noble one, 
and its very faults, as Fuller says, are ‘ to be 
scored on the account rather of that age, than of 
the author himself.* 

iii. Nor had Tindale left himself without worthy 
successors. Amongst tliose who are stated by 
Foxe to have assisted him in translating the 
Pentateuch was one Miles Coverdale (b. 1488, 
d. 15(59), who, urged on by Cromwell, now devoted 
himself so steadily to the work of Bible-translation 
that on Oct. 4th, 1535, the first complete printed 
English Bible was issued, the sheets of which are 
believed to have been printed bj J. van Meteren 
of Antwerp, and then sold to Nicolson the South¬ 
wark printer. The original title ran as follows:— 

‘ Biblia, The Bible : tliat is, the Holy Scripture of 
the Olde and New Testament, faithfully and truly 
translated out of Douche and Latyn into Englishe, 
MDXXXV.* The English printer in substituting a 
new title-page of his own omitted for some reason 
the reference to * Douche [German] and Latyn,* 
and added several preliminary pages containing a 
Dedication to king Henry viil. and a Prologue to 
the Christian Header, both signed by Coverdale. 
in this Dedication, Coverdale disclaims the position 
of an independent translator, and speaks of having 
‘ with a clear conscience purely and faithfully 
translated this out of five sundry interpreters* 
(now generally identified with Luther, the Zurich 
Bible, the Vulgate, the Latin version of Pagninus, 
and in all probability Tindale), and to the same 
effect in the I’rologue he specially acknowledges 
his indebtedness to * the Dutch interpreters, wliom 
(because of their singular gifts and special diligence 
in the Bible) 1 have been tlie more glad to follow 
for the most part, according as I was required.* 
Notwithstanding those admissions, it would be 
wrong, however, to regard Coverdale as a mere 
‘ proof - reader or corrector,* for, while making 
diligent and discriminating use of the different 
authorities within his reach, ho supplied many of 
those haj)py turns of expression which lend so 
much of its charm to our Fnglisli Bible. This is 
perhaps specially noticeable in the Psalter, of 
which Coverdale’s version in the revised form in 
which it appeared in the Great Bible still retains 
its place in the English Book of Common Prayer. 
T’wo new editions of Coverdale’s Bible ^vere issued 
by Nicolson in 1537, on the title-page of which 
there now appeared for the first time the significant 
words, ‘ Set forth with the Kynges most gracious 
licence.* The following year found Coverdale 
engaged in biblical work in Paris, and the fruit 
was seen in a Latiii-English Testament, of which 
in one year three editions were called for. New 
editions of the Bible appeared in 1550 and 1553.t 
iv. Other translations now followed in rapid 
succession, one of wliich is generally known as 
Matthew’s Bible. Its real editor, however, was a 
certain John Rogers, who adopted the alias of 
Thomas Matthew—perhaps, as Foxe suggests, to 

* * I call God to record against the day we shall appear before 
our Lord Jesua, to give a reckoning of our doings, that I never 
altered one syllable of God’s word against ray conscience, nor 
would this day, if all that is in the earth, whether it be 
pleasure, honour, or riches, might be given me.’—Tindale in 
Letter to Fryth, 1633 (Denmus’ Ti/ndale, p. 336). 

t A convenient reprint of Coverdale’s Bible of 1686 has within 
recent years been issued by Bags ter. 
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hide his connexion with Tindale. As to the close¬ 
ness of this connexion there can at least be no 
doubt. The whole of the NT and about half the 
OT in the new edition are Tindale’s, while the 
remainder is Coverdale’s. Signs are not wanting, 
however, of critical editorship. Thus in the Psalter 
various readings are introduced in the margin, and 
many technical terms are carefully explained. 
Numerous notes have also been added, many of 
which breathe a spirit of ardent Protestantism, 
and there is a largo amount of prefatory matter 
principally from (Jlivetan’s French Bible (1535). 
Like the second edition of Coverdalo’s Bible, the 
new version boars to be ‘set forth with the kinges 
most gracyous lycCce,* and Cromwell, instipited 
by Cranmer, further obtained Heni-y’s permission 
that ‘ the same may be sold and read ot every person, 
without danger of any act, proclamation, or ordi¬ 
nance heretofore granted to the contrary.* Hence 
it came about that ‘by Cranmer’s petition, by 
Crumwell’s inlliienco, and by Henry’s authority, 
without any formal ecclesiastical decision, the 
book was given to the English people, which is 
the foundation of the text of our present Bible, 
From Matthew’s Bible—itself a combination of 
the labours of Tyiidale and Coverdale—all later 
revisions have been successively formed* (West- 
cott, History'^ t p. 73). Its author did not, however, 
escaj>e in the troublous times that followed on 
Mary’s accession. Through the agency of Bonner 
lio was imprisoned at Newgate, and on Feb. 4tb, 
1555, was burned at tiie stake, setting a second 
seal to the fourfold seal of martyrdom by which 
the history of our English Bible has been hallowed. 

V. Closely allied to Matthew’s Bible is a version 
bearing the name of Richard Taverner, which 
was published in 1539, and bore to be ‘newly 
recognized with great diligence after most faythful 
exemplars.’ But the changes introduced are nob 
as a rule of any great importance, thouf^h in the 
NT there are occasional lorciMe renderings. In 
Mb 21. 22, for example, Dr. Moulton finds in all 
about 40 variations from Tindale, of which one- 
third are retained in the AV {History, p. 1,*^5). 
So far as we know, Taverner’s Bible was only 
once reprinted, in 1549 (Cotton’s Editions of the 
Bible'^, i). 21). 

vi. We have seen already what a steady friend 
of Bible-traiislation Cromwell had proved himself. 
He w.a3 to render it yet another notable service. 
Not wholly satisfied with any version that had 
appeared, he applied to Coverdale early in 1538 to 
undertake a wholly new revision, using Matthew’s 
Bible as his basis ; * and as it was determined that 
the printing should be done in I’aris, Coverdale, 
accompanied by one Grafton, at once repaired 
thither. Before, however, the work was com¬ 
pleted, the Inquisition stepned in, and it was with 
great difficulty that the slieets were saved, and 
the presses sent over to England, ’riiere the work 
was soon finished, and in Ajuil 1539 the Great 
Bible, as being the Bible ‘ in the largest volume,* 
was issued from the press. It pnssessed a title- 
page of elaborate design, in wliich Henry was 
represented as handing ‘ the Word of God * to 
Cranmer and other clergy on his right hand, and 
to Cromwell and various lay-pcers on his left; 
while the contents are described as ‘truly trans¬ 
lated after the veryte of the Ilebrue and Greke 
textes, by ye dylygent studye of dyuerse excellent 
learned men expert in the forsayde tonges.* There 
can be no doubt, however, that the work was 
principally Coverdale’s, and that in his revision 
of Matthew’s text he made large use of Munster’s 
llebrew-Latin version in the OT, and of the Vul- 

* ‘I am always willinff and readv,’ Coverdale had written In 
the Dedication to his Bible, ’to do my best os well in one 
translation as in another.’ 
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gate and Erasmus in the NT. From the Vulgate 
more especially he introduced a number of various 
readings, but ‘certain godly annotations* which 
he promised in the Prologue to explain ‘ the dark 
places of the text* never appeared. In 1540 a new 
edition was called for, containing a long Preface 
V>y Archbishop Cranmer, which has led to its being 
known as Cranmer’s Bible. Five other editions 
followed rapidly within the next eighteen months.* 
From their size and cost these were principally 
used as Cliurch Pi hies, and it must have been a 
pleasing sight to see in Old St. Paul’s or in the 
aisle of some country churcli the little group 
round the Great JJiblo, from which some one more 
educated than the rest read aloud. 

vii. The people, however, wore soon to have a 
Bible of their own, and for this we must turn 
again to the Continent. The accession of Mary 
had given a new turn to the ever-varying fortunes 
of our Bible’s history. Cranmer had followed 
Rogers to the stake, and the public, though appar¬ 
ently not the private, use oi the Scriptures was 
strictly forbi<lden. Foreseeing what was coming, a 
number of the leading Reformers ha<l taken refuge 
at Geneva, the city of Calvin and Beza, and there, 
as they themselves tell us, ‘ we thought we could 
bestow our labours and study in nothing which 
could be more acceptable to God, and comfortable 
to ITis Church, than in the translating of the 
Scriptures into our native tongue.* The immediate 
result was the publication in 1557 of a translation 
of the NT alone by one of their number, William 
Whittingham, who, in his Address to the Reader, 
<lescribes Ids work as specially intended for ‘simple 
lambs,’ And it was doubtless the thought of the 
same class of readers that led to the numerous 
‘annotations of all hard places,’and to the adop¬ 
tion for the first time in an English translation of 
the convenient but often misleading division into 
verses, t 

This Testament was, however, soon cast into the 
shade by the publication in 1500 of a translation 
of the whole Bible, due in the main to the com¬ 
bined labours of William Whittingham, Thomas 
Sampson, and Anthony Gilby. In .size this Gen¬ 
evan Bible is a moderate quarto, and it is often 
familiarly knoAvn as tlio Breeches Bible from its 
rendering of Gn IF (‘They sewed fig-tree leaves 
togetlier, and made themselves breeches’). The 
cost of its production was met by ‘ such as were of 
most ability* in the congregation at Geneva. 

Regardea simply as a translation, the version 
deserves high juaise, being based on a careful 
revision of the Great Bible in the O'F, and, under 
the influence of Beza’s Latin translation and Com¬ 
mentary, of Tindalo’s latest edition in the NT. 
The changes thus introduced were as a rule marked 
improvements, and many of them were subse¬ 
quently a<lopted in the AV. Tlie new version 
was also abundantly supplied with marginal notes 
principally of an explanatory character, and these, 
combined with the convenient size in which it 
appeared, did much to account for the popularity 
wliich for long it enjoyed, J passing as it did througli 
160 editions, 60 of them during the reign of Eliza¬ 
beth alone,§ and continuing to be printed for some 
time even after the publication of the AV in 1611.|| 

* From the fa<^t that several of these editions were printed 
by Whitchurch, the (Jreat Bible is soineLimes known os Whit¬ 
church’s. 

t The iH.hoine which Wldttlngham adopted was that prepared 
bj U. Stephanus for the 4th ed. of his Greek NT, published in 
1661. In the GT the division into verses was already in exist¬ 
ence In the Hebrew Bible. 

t In 1649 an edition of the AV itself was actually broujjrht out 
with the Genevan notes, evidently for the puqwse of commend¬ 
ing it to public favour. 

I After 1687 a revised version of the NT made by I^urence 
Tomeon In 1676 generally took the place of the earlier version. 

II The Genevan was the first Bible printed in Scotland in an 
issue generally known as the Bawandyne Bible, from the printer’s 


viii. It was not to be expected, however, that 
the successors of Cromwell and Cranmer could 
look with favour on a translation emanating from 
the school of Calvin, and containing so many 
‘prejudicial notes.* Accordinj^ly, in 1503-64 Arch¬ 
bishop Parker set on foot a sclieme for the revision 
of Coverdale’s version hy a number of learned men 
working separately; and in 1568 the Bishops* 
Bible, so called from the number of bishops en- 
gaged on it, was completed, and a copy presented 
to the queen. An ellort was made at the same 
time to secure that it alone should be licensed ‘ to 
draw to one uniformity.* But, from whatever 
cause, this licence was never granted, and, although 
the version gained a considerable circulation, this 
was due rather to tlio support accorded to it by 
Convocation than to its own merits.* 

The truth is that as a translation it was marked 
by the ineouality inevitable to a work which had 
been sorted out into ‘ parcels * amongst a number 
of independent workers. In the OT the historical 
books as a rule followed the Great Bible very 
clo.sely; but in the prophetical books greater 
variation was indulged in, many of the changes 
being distinctly traceable to the influence of the 
Genevan Bible. The Psalter was practically a 
new translation ; and on this account failed to 
maintain its ground against the version in the 
Great Bible, already endeared by constant use. 
In the 2nd edition of 1587 the two versions were 
printed side by side, but in all later editions 
except one (1585) the old Psalter alone appeared. 
In tne NT, on the other hand, more particularly 
in the 1572 edition, the bishops introduced many 
marked improvements, pointing to a careful study 
of the original text, though their renderings were 
occasionally marked by cumbrousness and a love 
of mouth-lilling phrases. On the whole, however, 
tlie influence of the Bisboi)s’ Bible on succeeding 
versions cannot be said to have been very great, 
and, as has already been indicated, it failed ta 
oust the Genevan Bible from its place as tho 
favourite Bilde for household use. The authority 
of the latter was now, however, to be subjected ta 
a fresh challenge. 

ix. This came from the Church of Rome, and 
it is again interesting to notice that the new 
version, like the Genevan and Tindale’s, was pro¬ 
duced in exile. At the beginning of queen Eliza¬ 
beth’s reign a number of English Romanists had 
taken refuge on the Continent, and in 1582 there 
was jiublished a NT ‘ translated faitlifvlly into 
English out of the authontical Latin, according to 
the best corrected copies of the same, diligently 
conferred with the Greeke and other editions in 
divers languages. ... In the English College of 
Rliemes.’ The translation of tlie UT had been pre¬ 
viously completed, but ‘for lack of goodmeanes* 
its publication was delayed until 1609-10, when it 
came out at Douai. The whole Bible thus issued 
is generally known as the Rheims and Douai 
Bible, and to three men, William Allen, Gregory 
Martin, and Richard Bristow, tho credit of its 
production principally belongs. Prefixed to the 
Khemish NT was an elaborate Preface, in which 
the translators warned readers against the then 
existing ‘profane’ translations, laid the odium on 
Protestants of casting ‘ the holy to dogges and 
pearles to hogges,’ and claimed for themselves tx> 
have at least been * very precise and religious ’ in 
following their copy, ‘the old vulgar approved 
Latin.* Tho new version was thus, hlie the 

name Thomas Bassandyne (see Ilittory cf the Baseandtjne Bible, 
by W. T. Dobson, 1887); and so firm was the hold it ohUined in 
the counti*}', that so recently as towards the close of the 18th 
cent, a Bible of the Genevan translation was still In use in the 
church of Crail in t'ifcBhire. . ^^ . 

* It passed through nineteen editions; the last bears the date 
1606. 
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Wyclifite versions, only a secondary translation, 
and it was not to be wondered at that the extreme 
literalness at which the translators aimed ‘word 
for word and j)oint for point Med often to stilted 
and even unintelligible renderings, and also to the 
introduction of many Latinized terms, many of 
w'hich were afterwards adopted in tl\e AV, The 
charge of theological bias sometimes brought 
against the translators with regard to some of 
these terms is probably without foundation ; but 
the same cannot be said of their notes, which are 
unmistakably and avowedly of a polemical char¬ 
acter. It need only be furtlier noted that in later 
editions the Douai version has been largely altered 
to bring it more into conformity with— 

X. The Authorized Version.—To the history of 
this version we have now come, and, when we 
think of the influence it exerted and is still exert¬ 
ing, it is the more remarkable that its origin 
should have been of such an incidental, almost 
accidental, character. One of the first acts of king 
James on ascending the throne of England was to 
convene a Conference at Hampton Court Palace in 
January 1604, to hear and determine ‘things pre¬ 
tended to be amiss in the Church,* and in the 
course of the second day’s ijrocecdings Dr. Rey¬ 
nolds, the Puritan leader, threw out the sugges¬ 
tion ‘ that there might be a new translation of 
the Bible, because those which were allowed in the 
reign of king Henry Vlil. and Edward vi. were 
corrupt and not answerable to the truth of the 
original.* The suggestion commended itself to 
the king, who had at one time begun a transla¬ 
tion of the Psalms himself, and he at once pro¬ 
posed that the now translation should be under¬ 
taken by ‘ the best learned in both the universities, 
after tliem to be reviewed by the bishops and chief 
learned of the Church ; from tliem to be jiresented 
to the Privy Council; and lastly to be ratified by 
his royal authority; and so tins whole Church to 
be bound unto it and none other,* He further 
ordered ‘ that no marginal notes should bo added,’ 
some of those in the Genevan Bible having recently 
attracted his attention as ‘ very partial, untrue, 
seditious, and savouring too muca of dangerous 
and traitorous conceits.* 

Notwithstanding, however, the royal favour 
bestowed upon it, the actual work of translation, 
or ratlier revision, was not commenced until 1607, 
when the forty-seven revisers (it had been origin¬ 
ally intended that there should bo fifty-four) were 
divided into six companies, of which two sat at 
Westminster, two at Oxford, and two at Cam¬ 
bridge. Each company was to busy itself in the 
first instance with the separate portion assigned 
to it, but provision was also made for the revision 
of each portion by the other live companies, and 
the whole version thus amended was then to be 
submitted to a select committee representative of 
all the companies for the harmonizing of details 
and final preparation for the press. How far these 
arrangements were rigidly adhered to we cannot 
now determine, for ‘never,* says Dr, Scrivener, 
V ho is our principal authority on all that concerns 
this version, ‘ was a great ente^rise like the pro¬ 
duction of our Authorized Version carried out 
with less knowledge handed down to posterity 
of the labourers, their method and order of work¬ 
ing* {The Authorized Edition of the English Bible^ 
p. 9). We know, however, that in two years 
and nine months the whole work of revision was 
carried through, and in 1611 the new version was 
lublished. its full title ran as follows:—‘The 
ioly Bible, conteyning the Old Testament and 
the New: Newly Translated out of the Originall 
tongues: with the former Translations diligently 
compared and reuised by his Maiesties Speciafl 
Gomandement. Appointed to be read in Churches. 


Imprinted at London by Robert Barker, Printer 
to the King’s Most Excellent Majestic. Anno 
Dom. 1611.’* After the title-page came the ful¬ 
some Dedication to king James, and a most in¬ 
teresting Preface, generally understood to l)e the 
work of Dr. Miles Smith, afterwards Bishop of 
Gloucester, in which the main principles that hml 
guided the translators were set forth.f 

We cannot now attempt to detail these, or to 
examine the loading internal characteristics of the 
new version ; but it is important to keep in mind 
that, in accordance with the rules that had been 
laid down for their guidance, wdiat tlie translators 
aimed at was a revision rather than a new transla¬ 
tion. The basis of their work was the Bishops’ 
Bible; but the versions of Tindale, Matthew, 
Coverdale, Whitchurch (that is, the Great Bible), 
and Geneva were used wlienever they were founil 
to he more in accordance with the original, so as 
to make, in the translators’ own words, ‘out of 
many good ones one principal good one, not justly 
to he excepted against.’ No marginal notes were 
permitted, ‘but only for the explanation of the 
Hebrew or Greek words which cannot, without 
some circumlocution, so brielly and fitly he ex¬ 
pressed in the text,’—an exception which w'as some¬ 
what liberally inter^^reted and ‘such quotations 
of places* were ‘ set down as shall serve for the fit 
reference of one Scripture to another.*§ A new set 
of headings of chapters and columns was also sub¬ 
stituted for those that had existed in the Genevan, 
and in the Great and Bishops* Bibles; but the 
dates (mostly from Ussher) with wliich w’e are 
familiar in most modern editions were first inserteil 
in 1701. 

The immediate reception of the new version can 
hardly be said to have been altogether encouraging 
to its promoters, for though there w’as little active 
opnosition extended to it, and it speedily super- 
seued the Bishops’ Bible as the official version, it 
was not until the middle of the century that it 
ousted the Genevan Bible from the place of popu¬ 
lar favour.II That it deserved the place which it 
then attained does not admit of a moment’s dis¬ 
pute ; and none have shown themselves more 
ready to admit its merits than those who in 1870 
w'ere appointed to revise it. ‘ We,’ so they tell us, 

‘ liave nad to study this great Version carefully 
and minutely, line by line; and the longer we 
have been engaged upon it the more we have 
learned to admire its simplicity, its dignity, its 
power, its happy turns of expression, its general 
accuracy, and, we must not fail to add, the music 
of its cadences, and the felicities of its rhythm ’ 
{Fref to RV of NT, 1881). 

At the same time, great as the excellences of 
the AV undoubtedly are, it would bo absurd to 
contend that it is not capable of improvement, or 
that the work of constant revision out of which it 
has been evolved cannot be applied to it in its 
turn. And indeed, as a matter of fact, what we 
still know as king James’s version has been sub¬ 
jected throughout the course of its long histoiy to 
a larger amount of revision than many of its 

* A useful reprint of this original edition was issued from the 
Oxford Press in 1833. 

t It has been reprinted In Separate form by the S.P.C.K. 

i In the original edition of the AV, excluding the Apocrypha, 
over 7000 brief marginal notes were inserted, a number that ho* 
since been largely increased. 

I The original 9000 references have, in some modem editions, 
reached the enormous total of 00,(XX1. 

y From the words * Appointed to be read In Churches' on the 
title-page, it has sometimes been thought that the use of the 
new version was at once formally enjoined by the king, and that 
from this it derived ite name of Authorized. But ‘ no evidence 
has vet been produced to show that the version was ever 
publicly sanctioned by Convocation or by Parliament, or by the 
Privy (^unoil, or by the king' (Westcott, History^ p. 12S}. It 
became the ^authorized* version simply because it was the 
best. 
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readers are aware of. For not merely have the 
typographical and other imperfections inevitable 
in so large an undertaking been corrected, but a 
large number of deliberate changes have from 
time to time been made in the text, * introduced 
silently and without authority by men whose very 
names are often unknown.’* And, in addition to 
this unoflicial and irresponsible work of revision, 
we have abundant evidence of more ambitious 
proposals for amending the new version. Thus, 
in 10 If), Dr. John Lightfoot, preaching before the 
Douse of Commons, urged tliem *to think of a 
review and survey of the translation of the Bible,’ 
and pleaded for * an exact, vigorous, and lively 
translation.* And a few years later (1653) the 
JiOng Farliament actually made an order that a 
Bill should be brought in for a new translation. 
Nothing, however, came of this and similar 
schemes which were proposed from time to time :t 
and it was left to tlie Southern Convocation of 
the Church of England to take the initial steps 
for providing ua with what is now known as 
2Ktr excellence — 

xi. The Revised Version. —The fact that it took 
its rise in Convocation marks off the RV from all 
other English versions. Tindale’s Testament and 
Coverdale’s Bible were the work of individuals; 
the Great Bible and the Bishops’ were Episcopal 
in their origin ; the Genevan and the Rheims and 
Douai Bibles were due to two bands of exiles, 
Vrotestant and Roman Catholic respectively ; but 
the idea of the UV was matured by representa¬ 
tives of tlie Church of England, and carried 
through with the assistance of members of other 
Churches.^; 

Over the steps leading up to the final decision 
we cannot linger. Enough that in May 1870 the 
rej»ort of a committee appointed in the preceding 
February was adopted, to the eflect ‘ that Con¬ 
vocation shouhl nominate a body of its own mem¬ 
bers to undertake the work of revision, who shall 
be at liberty to invite tlie co-operation of any 
eminent for scholarship to whatever nation or 
religious body they belong’; and that shortly 
afterwards, in terms of this resolution, two Com- 
[)anies for the revision of the Old and New Testa¬ 
ments resjiectively were appointed. Eight rules 
were laid down for the Revisers’ guidance, the 
most important of which were to the following 
ell'ect:—the alterations to bo as few as possible 
consistently wdth faithfulness to the original, and 
to be made in the language of the Authorized and 
earlier English versions; each Company to go 
twice over the portion to bo revised, once pro¬ 
visionally, the second time finally; the Text 
adopted to be that for which the evidence is 
tlecidedly preponderating; and no changes in the 
text to be retained on the second final revision, 
unless approved by tivo-thirda of those jiresent. 

It will be seen that every precaution was thus 
taken to ensure that no unnecessary changes 
should bo introduced into a version already hal¬ 
lowed by so many and so varied associations; 
and probably the charge that is most frequently 
brought against the Revisers is that they were too 
apt to lose sight of this. At the same time, it is 
only fair to them to keep in view the varied causes 

* Scrivener, The Authorized Edition, p. 3, Tliesechanges may 
also be conveniently studied in The Cattwridge Paragraph Bible, 
edited by Scrivener, 1873. 

t See riuinptre, art. ‘Version (Authorized)' in Smith’s DB 
111. 1678 ft. 

t The history of the RV still remains to be written, but 
amonffst recent works which helped to prepare the way for It 
may bo mentioned Trench, On the AV of the NT in connexion 
iHth Rome recent proimala /or ite revution^, 1869 j Ellicott, 
Considerations on the Beviston of the English V*ersion qf the 
NT, 1870; Lljjhtfoot, On a Fresh Revision of the English NT^, 
ls9l ; the Revisions of the Gospel of St. John and of several 
of the Pauline Epistles by Five Clergymen, the first part of 
which appeared in 1857; and Dean Alford’s Revised NT, 1869. 


that made many changes inevitable. Thus, in 
the matter of text alone, it has been estimated 
that the text underlying the revised NT of 1881 
dillered from that of 1(511 in no less than 6788 
readings ;* while other variations were necessitated 
by obvious misunderstandings of the original, by 
the removal of archaisms, and by previous incon¬ 
sistencies in the rendering of the same words and 

E hrases. Numerous, however, as the differences 
otween the Revised and Authorized versions thus 
came to be, it is reassuring to know that in no 
[larticular have they seriously affected any of the 
doctrines of our faith, though in not a few in¬ 
stances these doctrines are now presented in a 
fuller and more convincing light.t 
The revision of the NT occupied about ten years 
and a half, and the result was published on May 
17Lh, 1881. Four years later the Revised OT was 
ready, and thus on May 19th, 1885, the English 
reader had the whole Bible in his hands, ‘ being 
the version set forth A.D. 1611 compared with the 
most ancient authorities and revised.* Each Testa¬ 
ment was furnished with a l^reface detailing the 
principles on which the work had been carried 
through, and with an Appendix in which the 
American Cumpaiiies, who liad been associated in 
the work, placed on record certain points of trans¬ 
lation in which they dilfered from the English 
Companies. A revised translation of the Apoc¬ 
rypha by various committees of the Revisers was 
puulished in 1895. And in 1898 the work of re¬ 
vision was completed by the issue of a now edition 
of the Revised Bible with a carefully emended set 
of marginal references. 

Litkraturk.—T he principal works dealing with the separate 
versions have already been referred to in the prcccdin][^ pages. 
For the verHions as a whole, Eadie, The English Bible: an 
External and Critical Ilistory of the various hJnglish Transla¬ 
tions of Scripture, 2 vols. 1876» is the moat complete account; 
but much that is very valuable, c.spccially with relation to the 
internal history of the text, will be found in the well-known 
2/isforics of Westcott and Moulton. Of a more popular char¬ 
acter are Stougiiton, Our English Bible: its Translations and 
Translators (no date); Pattison, The Uisiory of the English 
Bible, 1894 ; and The English Bible: a Sketch of its History, 
1896, by the present writer, from which the foregoing account 
with various corrections and additions bos been principally 
drawn. In Kenyon, Our Bible ami the Ancient Manuscripts, 
1896, the history of the text underlying our various versions is 
clearly set forth for Uio bcuelit of the ordinary readers of the 
liible in English; and in The Evolution of the English Bdile, 
1901, by H. VV. Uoare, the Buccessive versions are interestingly 
described in connexion with their general historical setting. 

Other works connected with the subject which may be con¬ 
sulted with advantage are, Eewis, History of the English 
Translations of the Bible, 1818, and Anderson, The Annals of 
the English Bible, 2 vols. 1846, 1 vol. revised ed. 1862, both of 
which, however, require to be carefully verified in the light of 
later knowledge; Dore, Old Bibles *, 1888 ; Edgar, The Bibles 
of England, 1889; Mombert, English Versions of the Bible (no 
date) • and the historical account prefixed to Bagster's issue of 
The English Hexapla (no date). 

The principal authority for the AV, as has been noted above, 
is Scrivener, The Authorized Edition of the English Bible 
(1611), 1884; while to the books already mentioned as dealing 
with the RV there may be added Newth, Lectures on Bible 
Revision, 1881 (with an Appendix containing the Prologues and 
Preforos to the various versions); Kennedy, Ely Lectures on 
the RV of the NT, 1882; Humphry, Coinrruintary on the RV of 
the NT; Westcott, Some Lessotts of the RV of the NT, 1897; 
and Ellicott, Addresses on the RV, 1901. Reference may also 
be made to BUdieal Revision, its Necessity and Purpose, 1879, 
the English republication of a series of Essays by members 
of the American Revision Committee ; and to the Documentary 
History of the American Committee on Revision, 1886, pre¬ 
pared originally by order of that committee for the use of its 
members. For a vigorous but sometimes misleading criticism 
of the ^V see Burgon, The Revision Revised, 1883. 

G. Milligan. 


* See Kenyon, Our Bible and the Ancient Manusoripts, 
p. 239 ; and compare Bishop Westcott’s weighty words, * What¬ 
ever may be the merits of the revised version, it can be said 
confidently that in no parallel case have the readings of the 
original text to be translated been discussed and determined 
with equal care, thoroughness and candour’ {History^, p. viii, 
note). 

t See 'The Doctrinal Significance of the RV,’ three attioles in 
The Expository Times, vu. 377, 452, viii. 17L 
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VERSIONS (Georgian, Gothic, Slavonic).— 

A, The Georgian Yersion. — This version is 
ascribed to the 5th or 6th cent., and, according to 
Armenian tradition, was the work of Mesrop, who 
also invented the Georgian alphabet. There are 
two characters in use — one lor sacred writings 
called Kuzuri, and another, called Mkcdruli^ for 
civil purposes. By far the fullest account of this 
Version is found in Tsagareli’s Information about 
the Monuments of Georgian Literature (in Russian), 
from which nia^ of the facts which follow have 
been taken. The earliest period of literary 
activity lasted from the 5th to the 9th cent., 
and to it belong a papyrus Psalter assi^ipied to tlie 
7 th or 8th cent., of wliich a facsimile is given in 
the work just mentioned, and a copy of the Gospels 
and a Psalter dated a century later. Both these 
are in the monastery on Mount Sinai. The next 
period, from the 10th to the 12th cent., Tsagareli 
calls the classical period. To this belong the 
oldest dated copy ot the Gospels, assigned to A.D. 
936, a MS—dated 974—of the Acts and Epistles of 
St. James and St, Peter, and the earliest MS of 
the whole Bible (now in part mutilated in the 
Pentateuch), dated 978, in two volumes. This last 
MS is preserved in the Iberian Monastery on 
Mount Athos. To the same period belongs an 
important ^IS of the Prophets at Jerusalem, 
assigned to the 11th (;ent. In this the Minor 
Prophets precede the Major, in the Athos MS 
the order is reversed. The chief centres of literary 
activity were the monastery on Mount Sinai, the 
monasteries of the Holy Cross and St. Sabbas 
near Jerusalem, and Mount Athos, each centre 
having a characteristic style of writing. The 
names of many of the scribes are preserved in 
the MSS. A chronological list of the MSS near 
Jerusalem and on Mount Sinai is given by Tsagareli 
in an appendix. This includes five I’salters, three 
MSS of other parts of the OT, fourteen of the whole 
or parts of the Gospels, eleven of the Apostol, and 
two of other parts of the NT. 

Our information in regard to the text of the 
Version is derived mainly from the edition pub¬ 
lished at Moscow in 1743. This was used by F. C. 
Alter for the material he supplied to Holmes and 
Parsons for their edition of the LXX, and in his 
little monograph Ueber Georgianische Litteratur he 
gives a number of select readings throughout the 
Bible. Some doubt has been thrown on the value 
of the Moscow edition of the Georgian Bible be¬ 
cause of a suggested corruption from the Slavonic. 
In regard to this point tiie Preface tolls us that 
the edition was made for Archel, who, finding no 
complete Bible in Georgia, translated the gaps 
according to his powers, using the Slavonic for 
this purpose. AVe find passages {e.g. Ca 2^) where 
misreading of the Slavonic has led to a mistaken 
rendering. When we go behind the edition to the 
MSS we find variations of text, as in the Athos 
and Jerusalem MSS of the Prophets ; so again the 
Moscow edition differs from the Athos MS of the 
Song of Songs. In this as in the other Versions 
there seem to have been revisions and additions. 
Thus Tsagareli {l.c, 59) mentions two dift’erent 
translators, and adds, ‘ looking at the various read¬ 
ings of the Georgian NT and OT, we see there were 
several redactions of the Georgian Bible.' Mr. 
Conybeare also refers to the statement of Georgian 
writers, that * before the tenth century a revision 
was made of their version.' Of the Gospels, Mr. 
Conybeare * from his own collations testifies that 
•the printed text fairly represents the MSS,' 
though he adds that ‘the most ancient MSS of 
the Version must be collated and a critical text of 
it prepared before it can be quite reliably used as 
an early witness to the Greek text in regard to any 
* Scrivener’s Introduction^ li. p. Ifi7. 


particular points.' Both in the OT and in the NT 
the Version was made from the Greek. 

Litrratijrb, —Besides the brief notircs in Oreffor^’s Prole- 
gomena, p. 922, and Nestle’s Urtext, reference may be made 
to F. O. Alter, Ueber Georgianische Litteratur, Wien, 1708, to 
Taagarell'e book already de8crii>od, and to Mr. Conybeare’s 
account in Scrivener’s Introduction, ii. 150. 

B. The Gothic Yersion.—i. Origin of the 
Version.— The beginnings of this Version are 
associated with the name of UlfilaB, and our 
knowledge of him comes mainly from Philostor- 
gius, who was a contemporary and a native of 
the district of Cappadocia, from wliich Ulfilas* 
parents had been carried away near the end of 
the 3rd cent, (luring an invasion of Goths who 
came from Dacia. In Dacia, Ulfilas was born of 
Christian parents, probably some time between 
A.D. 310 and A.D. 313; thirty years later, in 340 
or 341, he was consecrated bishop either at Con¬ 
stantinople or, as Kaufiiiiann asserts, at Antioch. 
After remaining in Dacia as bishop for some seven 
years, he was driven out by persecution to Moesia, 
and to the period of his stay there the translation 
of the Bible into Gothic is ascribed. The com¬ 
mencement of the Version therefore dates from 
about the middle of the 4th cent., and, if it was 
all the work of Ulfilas, was completed before the 
year 381, in which year or (according to Jostes) in 
383 he died. 

This is one of several Versions for which an 
alphabet is said to liave been invented by the 
tran.slator. Before this time the Goths, like the 
other Teutonic families, .seem to have used runes, 
and some of these older characters are kept 
in the alphabet ascribed to Ulfilas. Luft in his 
Shtdien zur den dltcsten Germanischen Alfabeten 
(quoted by Nestle), traces 18 of the letters used 
by Ulfilas to a Greek source, 9 to tlie Latin. As 
was to be expected, many words were also car¬ 
ried over into Gothic from Greek, Latin, and 
other languages.* The number of foreign word.s 
found in the fragments which have come down to 
us is put by Nestle at 116. 

It will be natural to ask wliat was the extent »f 
the Version made by Ullilas. The authority 
already (luotcd, Philostorgius, says that Ulfilas 
translated ‘all the books of the Scripture witli 
the exception of the Books of Kings, which he 
omitted because they are a mere narrative of 
military exploits, and the Gothic tribes were 
e.speciaJly fond of war.' Tins statement is en¬ 
titled to serious consideration as that of a con¬ 
temporary, and wo must infer from it that at any 
rate by A.D. 400, or soon afterwards, there was a 
translation of the Bible into Gotliic, complete save 
for the books named. On the other hand. Nestle 
argues from Jerome's language in his well-known 
letter to Suiinias and Fretella, that at the date of 
the letter, some 50 years after UHilas' translation 
was made, these two GotJiic students were occupied 
with a translation of the I'salter into Gothic, as if 
one did not exist. Jerome’s words may, however, 
be interpreted on the supposition that they were 
working at a translation already made and its re¬ 
lation to the Hebraiea veritas. Another statement, 
made by AValafrid Strabo, a writer of the 0th cent., 
is not sufficient to prove tliat Ullilas was aided by 
others, for it is vague, and the authority on which it 
rests is unnamed. ‘ The Goths,' he says (cj?e licbu§ 
EccLl), ‘had one language; and, os histories testify, 
they translated the sacred books into their lan¬ 
guage . , . and of these some monuments are still 
preserved.' An argument of a difierent kind is 
mentioned by Sievers (Bncyc. Brit^ s,v, ‘Goths'), 

•The word ‘heathen,* as discussed in English Die- 

iumary, gives an interesting illustration. It is traced there on 
the basis ot investigatione by Bugge through the Gothic to the 
Armenian. 
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who Bays that ‘ certain diflerences in language and 
manner of translation make it doubtful even 
whether the fragments of the OT can be traced 
to the same origin as those of the New.** 

ii. The Manuscripts. — The history of the 
Version breaks oil’ abruptly, for wo know nothing 
more of it than can be gathered from the scanty 
remains which have come down to us in the M8S 
—remains which, scanty as they are, are of the 
greatest possible interest and value to the philo¬ 
logist, because they are ‘ by several centuries the 
oldest specimen of Teutonic speecli.* How far they 
underwent any changes during the century and a 
half, or rather more, which intervened between 
the date of Ulfilas and that to which they are 
assigned, we cannot say. They all belong to 
the period of the East Gothic kingdom in Italy 
whicli began with Theodoric (493-526), and are all 
assigned to N. Italy. 

The following t is a list of the MSS of the 
Bible in this Version ;— 

1. Codex Argente\ia.—T\\\n MS is the most important. It Is 

osaij^ned to the 6th or early 6th cent., and is now at 
Upaala in Sweden. It is written in uncial, the letters 
bcintf of gold or silver, on pnrjile vellum. The MS now 
condiins, on 187 leaves, lar^^o frai^ments of Matthew, John, 
Luke, Mark in that (the Western) order, beginning with 
Mt 6lfi. 

2. Codex CaroZtnus.—This and the following fragments are all 

palimpsest. It is bilingual ((Joth. Lat.), and is now at 
Wolfenbiittol. The upiujr writing consists of works of 
Isidore of Seville. The MS is that usually referred to as 
P. of tlie Gospels, and gue of the Old Latin (Epistles). 
It was discovered by Knlttel, and edited by him in 1762. 
It contains on four leaves about 42 verses from Ro 11-16. 
It has been regarded (so Bernhardt) as corrected from the 
J^utln in some places, e.g. 122- 8, and in places agrees very 
closely with the first fragment at Milan, even in ortho¬ 
graphical peculiarities. 

8. Codices Amfrrostam.—The following are now in the Am¬ 
brosian Library at Milan. These fratmicnts, all In MSS 
which came from Boliblo, and originally belonged to two 
Gothic MSS, were discovered by Mai in 1817. Other frag¬ 
ments of the same MSS have been discovered at Turin 
and In the Vatican. Mai ascribes the writing in part to 
the early 6th, in part to the Cth, centurj’• 

(1) (S. 86) Is a MS containing Gregory the Great’s Commen¬ 

tary on Ezekiel. Of this 102 loaves(1 of which is illegible 
ana 6 blank) belong to a Gothic MS (in which a note 
at 2 Go says, liher sancti Coluinbani de bobio) con¬ 
taining fragmentsof Rom., 1 and 2 Cor., Eph., Gal., Phil., 
Col., 1 and 2 Thcwa., 1 and 2 Tim., Titus, and Philem., in 
that order, and a fragment of a Gothic calendar. 

(2) (S. 46) is said to be written in an older character than 
(1), and contains on 78 leaves 2 Cor., and fragments of 
1 Cor, Gal., Eph., Phil,, Col,, 1 and 2 Thess., 2 Tim., 
and Titus. 

(8) (1. 61 sup.) contains J on 2 leaves Mt 2638-208, and 208»- 
271. 

(4) (G. 82) contains on 8 leaves fragments of Ezra and 

Nehemiah.§ 

(5) (Q. 14) contains on 6 leaves fragments of a commentary 

on St. John. 

4. Codex Vaticanus (MS 6750) contains on 8 leaves fragments 
of the same Ooiiinientary on St. John as the 6th Milan 
fragment. 

6. Citdex Taurinsnsis consists of 4 leaves belonging to the 
same MS as the first Milan fragment, fotind in the binding 
of a MS at Turin. || These leaves contain Qal 614-18 Qcd 
213 ao 41318, 

0. Codex Vindobonensis .—This MS, ascribed to the 9th cent., 
came from Salzburg (MS 140, olini 71), and contains, under 
runes, fragments of Gn 6, and, on the margin, two half- 
verses of 1*8 623- 8. 

In these MSS we have preserved to us the follow¬ 
ing passages of the OT : — Gn “ Ps 

52^-»,1[ Noh and fragments more 

•See also Wright, Primer^ etc. p. 144: ‘The fragments of 
the New Tostament all point to one and the same translator, 
but the two small fragments of the Books of Ezra and Nehemlah 
differ so much in style from those of the New Testament that 
scholars now regard them as being the work of a later trans¬ 
lator.* 

t This Information is largely taken from Stamm-Heyne’s 
Ulfilas (etl. 9), Paderborn, 1896. The figures enclosed in 
brackets give tlie press-mark of the MS in the library to which 
it belongs. 

t See Berger, Uistoirt de la Vulgate, p. 68. 

$ Kauffmann (Z. /. d. PhUol., 1896) says the supposed frag- 
nu*nt of Ezr 218 42 (g renllv Neh 718-47, 

X See Germania, xiii. 271 ff. 

^ See note $, above. 


or less extensive of all the books * of the NT ex¬ 
cept the Acts, Catholic Epistles, and Apocalypse 
of which we have nothing in this Version. 

iii. Character of the Text.— The next point 
to determine in regard to the Version is the char¬ 
acter of the text preserved in it. 

For the OT the amount preserved is very scanty 
indeed, but the fragments consist largely of names 
(as in the lists from Nehemiah), or numbers (sls in 
the Genesis passages), and therefore the nature of 
the materials is some slight compensation for the 
deficiency in quantity. 

The most careful examination of the Version in its 
relation to the text from which it was translated is 
in an article by Kauffmann,t who points out the very 
close agreement with Idician’s recension of the LXx 
text. Thus in Neh (to take two instances 

only) the Gothic Version agrees with two MSS 
(Hr 93, 108) of tliis recension in the names *A<r<Topy 
and this form is found in no other MSS of 
the LXX, The same close relationship of the 
Gothic and Lucian meets us in the Genesis frag¬ 
ments, where we find agreement between the 
numerals of the Gothic Version and those found 
in HP 44, another MS of the Lucian recension. 
But there are differences as well as resemblances, 
and Kauffmann collects instances in which the 
Gothic departs from Lucian and agrees with the 
B-text of the LXX. The Gothic does not preserve 
‘ the original Lucianic text, but one derived from 
it,* or perhaps we may rather say it preserves 
one of the strains incorporated in the Luc. text. 

In regard to the NT, Kauffmann, in a later series 
of arti(3es in the periodical quoted below, entitled 
‘Beitrfige zur Quellenkritik der Gottischen Bibel- 
iiborsetzung,* examines the Version in regard to the 
sources from which it is drawn. He comes to the 
conclusion {ib, xxxi. 180) that ‘ the Goth, to whom 
we owe Matthew, used the Greek text current in the 
diocese of Constantinople,* and that for St, John 
there is evidence of * no other recension than that 
demonstrate^l for St. Matthew.* Whether the 
Version was made from MSS obtained in Moesia, or 
from MSS brought by Ulfilas* parents from Cappa¬ 
docia, we should expect, a vnori, that this would 
be the type of text used. Westcott and Hort {New 
Testamenty i. p. 158) thus sum up the position : ‘ The 
Gothic has very much the same combination as 
tho Italian revision of the Old Latin, being largely 
Syrian and largely Western, with a small admix¬ 
ture of non-Western readings,* A few instances 
of the readings of this Version in noteworthy 
passages from the first ten chapters of St. Luke 
may be given:—Lk 1*® eiXoyrjfjuiitrj ab iv ywai^Lv \ 
2^4 fj^So/cla ?; 4^® Idaaadai r. <r. rijy xapdlay ; 4^ PaXt- 
Xalas ; 6^ dtvrepowpdjTtp ; 6^ TeOeficXlioroy g.r.X. ; 8*® 
Ta5ap7)vu}v ; 9®® dyaTrrjTds ; 9®® ws Kal 'HX(af ivoltjae ; 
9®® Kol elirey ovk oWare, g.T.X. ; 10^ iSdopL'i/jKOirra. In 
all these passages save 2^® and 4^ it supports a 
reading rejected by Westcott and Hort. On the 
other hana, in Mk I*, Mt 7^* 11“ 27® it has read¬ 
ings accepted by the same editors. 

In these and many other passages the Version 
will be seen to have a close relation to the Latin. 
Various explanations of this resemblance are 
possible. It has been suggested that the Gothic 
nas been influenced by the Latin between the 
date at which the Version was made and the date 
of the MSS of it which survive. Besides the re¬ 
semblances of text, it is urged that the Gospels 
in the Codex Artjfenieus occur in the Western order, 
and that most, if not all, of tho MSS are connected 
with N. Italy, and date from the time of the Lom- 

* Nestle, Einfilhrung in d Orieeh. NT, p. Ill (see also 
Oregonr, Prolegomena to Tischendorf’s NT, p. 1111), mentions 
quotations of the Ep. to the Hebrews as found in the Commen¬ 
tary on St. John, mentioned above. A complete list of fnm^ents 
of the NT Is ffiven by Gregory. 

t Z./. deuUche PhUologie, 1898. 
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bardo-Gothic kingdom there; that (as has been 
mentioned above) many Latin words have been 
incorporated into the Version, and that there are 
traces of Latin iniluence in the spelling of proper 
names, t.g, Scariotus. This view lias been upheld 
by Marold in articles in Germania for 1880, 1881, 
but is disputed by Kisch,* Kauft*mann,t and others. 

A second explanation of the relationship is that 
some of the Latin MSS, at any rate, have been 
revised from the Gothic. This theory is stated 
by Burkitt {JThSt, i. 1) in regard to the Latin MS 
known as Codex Brixianus (/). He refers to the 
curious preface found in that manuscript,—which 
had before been noticed, in this regard, by Stamm 
—ideo ne ,., legenti videatur allied in Grceca lingua, 
aliud in latina vel gotica designata esse conscrihta., 
etc., and supposes that it may be the preface of a 
bilingual Gotho-Lat. MS, of the Latin of which f 
is a transcript. Burkitt then collects a number of 
peculiar readings of /, in which it differs from the 
Vulg. and Old Latin, and agrees with the Gothic, 
e,g, Lk 14** 6^ etc. In a note he makes the same 
assertion of Gothic influence in the OL fragment 
of the Ep. to the Romans {gue), mentioned above. 
Kaullinann has fully examined the relation of the 
Gothic to the Latin, in the light of Burkitt’s 
suggestion, in the last of the series of articles re¬ 
ferred to, and the conclusions to which he comes t 
are the following: — (1) About the year 410 a 
‘critical’ edition of Ullilas’ Bible was prepared by 
the two Gothic clergy, Sunnias and rretella; (2) 
the preface to this edition is handed down to us 
(not quite complete) in the Codex Brixianus^ and 
formed the introduction to a bilingual (or perhaps 
trilingual) MS, in which certain variants of the 
translations were traced to their origin ; (3) a frag¬ 
ment of this edition probably lies before us in the 
Codex Carolinus ; (4) from this bilingual edition 
the Codex Brixianus arose, the original text of 
which is demonstrably that of a Gotlio-Latin MS, 
and to which the text of the Gothic Gospels of 
the Codex Argenteus corresponds fairly exactly; 
(5) the Cod, Arg, and the Cod, Brix, sprang from 
that critical edition ; even their calligraphical pre¬ 
sentation show’s they are related ; in the 6th cent., 
about the same time and in the same part of Upper 
Italy, the Gothic Gospels on the one hand and the 
Latin Gospels on the other were separately derived 
from that archetype ; (6) on the basis of tlie recen¬ 
sion of J erome’s translation, which had then attained 
supremacy in Upper Italy,—and this may have been 
the reason for the whole transaction,—a redactor 
worked afresh over the Latin Gospels. 

A third possibility is that the resemblance is due 
to the fact of both the Latin and the Gothic being 
based on Greek MSJS belonging to the same family, 
and preserving the same type of text. Such a 
hypothesis will leave room tor the difl’erences as 
well as the resemblances of the two Versions. 

It has to be added in regard to the general char¬ 
acter of the translation that it is a close and 
accurate rendering of the Greek, though Ellicott 
notices in regard to its rendering of Ph 2*’"* a trace 
of those Arian views which characterized the 
Goths, especially in Spain. The ‘Arianism of 
Ulfilas* has been discussed by KaufFmann in the 
articles already mentioned. 

Litbraturb.— On Ulfllas : art. In Allgemeine deutgche Biblio- 
thek; Diet. Christ. Biogr. »,v.; Monofifraph by O. A. Scott 
(Cainbrid{i:e, 1886); artt. by Eckstein In Westennann’a Jllustr, 
MoiuUsh^t 18lJ2t and Jostes in BHtrdge lur Gesch. der d. 
Sprocket xxii. On tijo Gothic Version: Scrivener’s Jntrodue> 
fiVm, ii. 146 fl.; Orpffory’s Prolegomena to Tischendorfs 
1108 ff.; Nes^e, Btn/iihning in dag Griech. NT^ p. 110 ff.: 
Urtext und (Jbergetzungeut p. 119 ff.; art. in Z. /. deutgche 
PhUoloffiCt 1806-1900, and in Germania, The most serviceable 


* Monatssch. f. Geech. u. Wiggensch, dee Judenthume, 1873. 
t Z, /. deutgche Philol. xxxl. 182. 
t Jb, 1900, zxxii. p. 836. 


edition is perhaps that of Stamm, the latest editions of which 
have been revised by Heyne, 9th ed., I’aderborn, 1896. The 
edition of Bernhardt, VuljUa Oder die Gotigche Bibelt Halle, 
1876, is very full in re^fard to the relation of the Gothic to the 
Greek text. There are also serviceable editions of separate 
books by Prof. Skeat; and a useful Primer cf the Gothie 
LanguagCt Clar. Press, 1899, by Prof. Wright. 

C . The Slavonic Yerslon.^^ — i. Okioin. — Our 
information as to the origin of the Slavonic Version 
is fairly definite, and generally trustworthy, at 
any rate in its main points. The two men whose 
names are connected with the beginnings of a 
Slavonic Version are Cyril and Methodius. They 
w’ere sons of a Greek nobleman of Thessalonica, 
round which place there w ere a number of Slavonic 
settlers. ^ The elder, Methodius, died in 885; the 
year of his birth is unknown. The younger, Con¬ 
stantine, was born in 827, took the name of Cyril 
when he became a monk, and died at Rome in 
869. It is probable that from childhood they were 
acquainted with the Slavonic of their native 
district of Thessalonica, and tradition ascribes to 
Cyril the invention of the characters which from 
him are called Cyrillic, assigning as the date of 
this the year 855. The object of Cyril was to give 
the Bulgarian Slavs such parts of the Bible as 
were used in Church services in their owm language. 
A little later the two brothers were summoned to 
Moravia, and to the period following on this, i.e, 
after the year 864, the beginnings or the Version 
are by many assigned. But Leskien and Polevoi t 
urge, and with reason, that the W’ork probably 
began earlier, and w’as spread over a longer time. 

In one of the legendary lives of Cyril X we are 
told that he began his translation witli St. John’s 
Gospel, and soon completed a translation of the 
‘ w'holc ecclesiastical cycle,’ i,e, he translated first 
those parts of the Biljlo which were used for the 
Church services, both of the OT and NT. It is 
stated also in the life of Methodius that a trans¬ 
lation of these selected parts preceded the trans¬ 
lation of the whole ; and John, exarch of Bulgaria, 
who is almost a contemporary, makes a similar 
assertion that Cyril first translated a ‘selection,* 
and that Methodius and his brother translated 
‘ the whole 60 books.’ This translation may well 
have been completed before the death of Methodius, 
who survived his brother some time, though not, 
we may hope, in the short time of six months, as 
one autliority states. 

A much clisputcd question connected with the 
origin of the Version concerns the dialect into 
which the translation was made, and names 
eminent in Slavonic studies may be quoted as dis¬ 
agreeing. Thus Schiifarik, Leskien, and others 
say that the original Version was most closely 
allied to Old Bulgarian, while Kopitar, Miklosich, 
and Jagi6 connect it with Old Slovenish. It is 
possible that the various families of Slavonic had 
not, at the date of which we are speaking, begun 
to show the marks of diflerence found in later 
documentary evidence. 

Another interesting literary discussion gathers 
round the alphabets which are met with in the 
early MSS. These are of two kinds. The one is 
known as the Cyrillic, and consisted of 38 letters, 
derived mainly from Greek, but also, in part, from 
Hebrew and other languages, and in part invented 
to express the peculiar nasal sounds found in 
Slavonic. The other alphabet is known as Glago¬ 
litic, and this is probably the older. 

* For R fuller account of the origin and later history of the 
Slavonic Version, and its relation to modern Russian, the writer 
must refer to an article of his on * the Russian Bible' In the 
Church Quarterly Iteoiew for Oct. 1896. Little new work bae 
been done in Russia or elsewhere on this subject einoe that 
date. 

t Hietory of Ruesian Literaturgt p. 7. 

j Bee Ginzel, Geschichte der Slawenaposlelt Cyrill und 
Method, t for details as to the documents in regard to Oyrll and 
Methodius. 
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li. The MSS.—A few of the MSS are ascribed 
to as early a date as the 10th or 11th cent, by 
JagiS and other scholars, but these contain only 
the Go^els, either as complete texts or as lection- 
aries. The oldest MS of the complete Bible is that 
called after Geimadius, archbishop of Novgorod, 
and dated 1499.* As will be seen later, this con¬ 
tains a composite text, of very varying value and 
importance. The comparative absence of early 
MSS is explained by tne widespread devastation 
caused by the Mongol invasions of the 13th and 
14th cents. The records of the period before these 
invasions tell us of schools in which the Bible was 
studied, of copies of MSS of the Bible made by 
monks and professional scribes, of catenae on the 
Psalms, the Prophets, the Gospels, and some of 
the Epistles,t and every page of the chronicles 
and other writings shows us how inwoven the 
Bible was into the texture of the language, and 
what a part it played in Russia, as elsewhere, in 
fixing the literary style. Wo find actual quota¬ 
tions of many of the OT books, e.g. of the Book of 
Proverbs, in the Chronicle of Nestor, which dates 
from the 11th cent. 

The oldest MSS of any part of the OT are those 
of the Psalter, some of which go back to the 11th 
or 12th cent. Many of the books of the OT have 
been made the subject of monographs, in which 
details are given. Besides the editions of the 
Psalter by Sreznefski and Amphilochius may bo 
mentionca studies in the text of Joshua, the Books 
of Kings, several of the Minor Prophets, and 
Isaiah. 

Passing to the NT we find the Gospels preserved 
to us in a large number of MSS, many of which 
are lectiouaries. Among them may bo mentioned 
the Codex Zographensis and Codex marianus^ both 
written in Glagolitic characters, and the Ostromir 
Codex, written in Cyrillic, and dated 1056-1057. 
A critical edition of St. Mark, based on 108 MSS, 
has been published by Professor Voskresenski. 
He groups the authorities for the text in four 
main classes. The history of the next division of 
the N'r, the Apostol, has been also carefully studied 
by the same author. MSS either of the continuous 
text, or of the parts used in services, go back as 
far as the 12th cent., and on these he published an 
elaborate monograph in 1879, and in 1892 produced 
a critical edition of the Epistle to the Romans 
based on 51 manuscripts, many of which only give 
the Church lections. The only other part of the 
NT which has been examined is the Apocalypse. 
The MSS of this book are fewer and later, out 
the earliest is ascribed by Oblak to the 13th 
century. 

iii. The Text of the Version and its Value. 
— For the OT the MSS do not show any great or 
important variations, but the characteristics of the 
translation they contain are dilferent in dillerent 
parts. ‘ The Pentateuch shows signs of very great 
antiquity, and probably embodies fragments of 
the original translation. The Books of Joshua, 
Judges, and Ruth also represent an old transla¬ 
tion. The Books of Samuel and Kings are less old 
and less exact. The Psalter is of course very 
old. Ecclesiastes and Sirach show a later but 
accurate translation. The Book of Job, Song of 
Songs, and the Prophets . . . show signs of glosses. 
While all the above were translated from the 
Greek, and the Book of Esther from the Hebrew, 
the Books of Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, and the 
other books of the Latin Bible were translated 
from the Vulgate towards the end of the 15th 
cent., and embodied in Gennadius* MS [i,e, of A.D, 

* Thi* MS la now in the Synodal Library at Moscow, and is 
fully described by Qorski and Nevostruief in their description 
of the MSS in that library. 

t For details of these writingti see Philaret’s Review qf 
Spiritual Literature fnnn 86S to 17tO (in Russian). 


1499]. This text was adopted for the edition of 
the Bihle published at Ostrog in 1581.’ * 

It will be seen from the nreceding words that the 
value and interest of the Version varies in different 
parts of the OT. The only part which is of real 
interest is that based on the Greek, and, in regard 
to this, its relation to Lucian’s recension is the most 
important point. This has been variously described, 
Lagarde asserting that Lucian was the basis of the 
Slavonic ; Buhl, that the Slavonic resembles the B 
text. The writer has examined this point, but 
only over a limited area, in reference to Lucian’s 
recension.t The results seem to vary in different 
books. The Slavonic text of the OT, in the books 
derived from the Greek, deserves a fuller and wider 
examination than it has yet received. 

In regard to the NT the MSS of the Version are 
more numerous, and contain a number of varia¬ 
tions. These are, for the most part, of interest 
only in regard to the history of the Version itself, 
ami consist of modifications in orthography, the 
removal of archaisms, and the translation of Greek 
words which in the earlier recensions had been 
simply transliterated. To the student of Slavonic 
these variants present innumerable points of in¬ 
terest. They also point to differences between the 
underlying (J^reek text, which are of wider interest, 
and it is well here to point out that the ordinary 

E ' ed text of the llussian or of the Slavonic 
often fails to indicate the important readings 
found in the older MSS. Among the passages 
where the oldest MSS differ as to the Greek on 
which tliey are based, the following may be noticed ; 
Lk 28 6^ 14'-^, Jn 2p8. 

It cannot be said that the Version has any great 
value for textual criticism, nor should wo expect, 
remembering its close connexion with south¬ 
eastern Europe, to find it preserving a text of any 
uniform or great importance. Its chief value and 
interest are in connexion with the history of the 
development of the Slavonic language, and in this 
department it is not easy to exaggerate its im¬ 
portance. 

Literature,— This is for tho moat part in Russian. See 
Scrivener's JntroducAion^ ii. 157 IT. ; Church Quarterly Retneiv^ 
Oct. 1896, and the literature there referred to. Nestle, Urtext^ 
etc., p. 211 ff., should also be consulted. There are numerous 
articles dealinfj with details of this subject in the Archivfur 
Slaviache Philologie. Ll. J. M. Bebb. 


VERSIONS, GREEK (other than the LXX).—It 
would seem from what has come down to us that 
many persons took in hand to make translations, 
if not of the whole of the Hebrew Scriptures, yet 
certainly of some books, and, os was natural, 
particularly of the Psalms. But, unfortunately, 
little remains except detached fragments. The 
longest passages of a continuous text still extant 
and already piiblislied are two passages from 1, 2 
(3, 4) Kings (21 [23] and one from 1 (3) 

Kings (14^'8‘>), all attributed to Aquila. The former 
have been edited by E. C. Burkitt, the latter is 
quoted in its due order in Field’s Hcxapla, 
Unfortunately, very few fragments of Origen’s 
Hexapla in its original form nave been found; a 
considerable portion of tlie Psalter is, however, 
shortly to be edited by Dr. Mercati of tlie Vatican 
from a palimpsest in the Ambrosian Library at 
Milan. It is much to be wished that, amongst 
the treasures still perhaps remaining to be un¬ 
earthed in higypt ana elsewhere, a copy of at least 
some portions of Origen’s work might be dis¬ 
covered. For the present we are indented for the 
most part to the marginal notes of Septuagintal 
MSS for the fragments which we do possess, the 
chief editors of wuich have been Montfaucon and 
Field. Fresh fragments are, however, being con 

♦ Church Quarterly Review, l.e. pp. 219, 220, 

t /ft. cll. p. 88Sf. 
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Btantly brought to light. A number are to be 
found in the third volume of Pitra’s Analecta 
Sacra, and also in the 3rd volume of Swete’s OT hi 
Greek, The last fragments which have been pub¬ 
lished are the greater part of two versos of On 1, 
which is to be found in part i. of Grenfell and 
Hunt’s Amherst Greek Papyri, and a fiagmentof 
Ps 21 (22) in Dr. Taylor’s Cairo Genizah Palimp¬ 
sests (Cambridge Press). 

Considerable difficulties beset the student in his considera¬ 
tion of those frafpnents that still remain. (1) In various MSS 
the same words are ascribed in one case to one translator, in 
another to another; whilst in other cases, and sometimes very 
questionably, the same translation is attributed to all in 
common. (2) Owing to Origen's well-meant but unfortunate 
e<liting of the text of the LXX, and the loss of or confusion in 
the diacritical marks which he inserted in his text; and owing 
also to the various other recensions and re-editings which the text 
of the Septuagint has suffered from, we are quite in the dark as 
to how much of these other Greek versions may be embedded in 
our present Greek texts of the LXX. To take an instance. If 
with our present limited sources of information we examine the 
two chapters of the Book of Judges which relate the history 
of Deborah, and compare the Vatican text of the Cambridge 
edition with the fragments printed by Field, we shall find at 
least thirteen expressions ( 4 U [two] 14. ai 51 . 14.16 . 21 . as [three] 
29 [two]) attributed to versions other than the Septuagint. This 
may perhaps be an extreme case, taken as it is from a book in 
which the forms of the text vary so much, and as to which ques¬ 
tions may be raised concerning the date of the special text, but 
it will at any rate serve as an illustration of how complicated 
the phenomena of the present Greek texts of the OT are. In 
other cases, where a double or even triple rendering of the 
Hebrew occurs, we shall probably not go wrong in assigning, 
at least in some coses, one or more of these alternative transla¬ 
tions to other versions than the LXX. 

Origen's great work itself seems to have taken various forms 
besides the most prevalent Hexaplario one. We find mention 
of (a) a Tetrapla, containing the four Greek versions; (ft) a 
Pentaplaot doubtful content; ( 0 , d) SkHeptapla and an Octapla, 
which apparently contained the fifth and sixth anonymous 
Greek versions. Specimens of the way in which these were 
respectively arranged are to be found in Field’s Prolegomena 
^p. xiv, xv); while Mercati gives an actual extract from a 
Hexapla MS in his * Un palimpsesto Ambrosiano' in Atti di R. 
Accaae^nia di Sciema d% Torino^ April 10,1890 (see also Taylor’s 
fragment of Ps 21 [ 22 ] from the Cairo Palimpsest, printed on p. 
444 of the present volume). 

We pass to the separate translations and their 
authors. 

(1) Aquila's Version .—There seems to be no 
good reason for doubting that this was certainly 
the oldest of those Greek versions. It most prob¬ 
ably had its origin in a dosiie for a faithful and 
literal translation of the OT by an orthodox person 
holding the Jewish faith. The name Aquila is one 
familiar to us in the pages of the NT. The Aquila 
of our present notice, like his Scripture namesake, 
was a native of Pontus, and la said to have 
belonged to Sinope. He is called a proselyte, and 
the story goes that he made his translation in the 
reign of Hadrian (c. 130 A.D.) after the return of 
the Christians from Pella to that cit^ He is said 
to have been a pupil of the famous Kabbi Akilm. 
Attempts have been made to identify him with 
the OnVelos of the Targiim of Onkeloa, but they 
have not at present met with general acceptance. 

In translating the OT, Aquila seems to have 
approached his task from the point of view of an 
orthodox Jew holding the plenary inspiration of 
every ‘jot and tittle.* Accordingly, hi.s aim was so 
to translate that for every Hebrew word or particle 
there should always be an equivalent. The results 
of his method sometimes become grotesque. Thus 
having translated os by the Greek Kalye, when the 
conjunction is prefixed to 03 and the word becomes 
□ 3 ], Aquila translates /cai Kalye, The particle m 
being identical with the preposition nw is also 
translated so that we have such an extra¬ 
ordinary solecism as aCv followed by the accusa¬ 
tive case. 

How far Aquila is controversial against the 
Christians in any of his renderings is a matter of 
dispute. Tregelles considers this to be proved 
against him, whilst Field absolves him. The only 
passage which really seems to support Tregelles* 
VOL. IV.--55 


view is Aquila’s translation of Is 7^^, where for the 
wapdivoi ot the LXX he substitutes a much 

le».s definite word than irapOivo^ — a translation 
which would have the support of many modern 
Christian critics. 

His translation shows few traces of any readings 
difiering from the unpointed Hebrew text now in 
existence. In a few cases his division of Hebrew 
words is not the same. Ilis vocalization, how¬ 
ever, ditiers in a considerable number of instances 
from the Massoretes. As between and 

KHhihh, he more often follows It is to be 

noted also that he, together with Symmachus, 
follows the euphemism of the Hebrew margin in 
Is In his choice of words to represent the 

Hebrew, Aquila goes far afield. He attempts to 
indicate the literal meaning of words by correspond¬ 
ing Greek words, e.g, tTnaTripLoyi^eiy, lie draws, as 
other Greek writers of the period do, a certain 
portion of his vocabulary from tlie old Greek epic 
poetry, lie also uses Greek words of similar 
sound to the Hebrew, instead of actually trans¬ 
literating. Ho transliterates the tetragrammaton 
by the archaic form of the four Hebrew letters, 
a form which appears in Hexaplario Greek MSS 
as II III I (P/P/). 

There would seem to have been two editions 
of Aquila’s translation. In a few cases he may 
have altered his mind about the true reading of 
the Hebrew. Thus in Ps 89^° he appears to have 
read at first r'M, afterwards J^'n. 

Specimens of passages in which the Latin Bible 
has been influenced by Aqiiila*s version are to be 
found in Field’s Introduction (p. xxiv). 

For the longer story told by Epiphanius concorninj^ Aquila, 
his relationship to Hadrian, and his oonvorsiori to Christianity, 
which he afterwards exchanged for Judaism, Epiphanius is our 
authority (de Mens, et Potm. 14), bub it seems a very improb¬ 
able tale, due perhaps In part to Uie view taken by Epiphanius 
of his translation. It is also to be found in the new * Dialogue 
between Timothy and Aquila,’ edited by F. O. Conybeare in 
Anecdota Oxonientia (Class, ser. pt. vLii.). 

(2) Symmachus* Version .—The tr. of Symmachus 
occupied in the Hexapla the next column to that 
of Aquila. According to Epiphanius {de Mens, et 
Pond, 16), he was a Samaritan who turned Jew and 
then translated the OT Scriptures into Greek as a 
means of refuting the Samaritan errors. Accord¬ 
ing to Eusebius {HE vi. 17) he was an Ebioiiite, 
and wrote a commentary on St. Matthew’s Gospel. 
It is worthy of note, however, that, in the early 
chapters of Genesis, Symmachus seems to have 
followed the Samaritan chronology. The chief 
object of his version is to give a readable tr, of 
the Hebrew. To effect this he paraphrases Hebrew 
with Greek idioms, e.g, he replaces the Mpe^ 
alfidruv of the LXX by dvdpes piaKpbvoi (Ps 25 [26]® 
54 [55]'-^* 138 [139]^®). He does not consider it neces¬ 
sary always to render the same Hebrew word by 
the same Greek word. In places his translation 
becomes more of a paraphrase. Ho constantly 
gives translations of proper names: thus Ararat 
becomes Armenia. The influence of Symmachus, 
as of Aquila, is to be found in the Vulgate. In a 
few places mention is made of a second edition 
of this translation, but they are so few that little 
certainty exists that there actually was one. 
Like Aquila, Symmachus oscillates between K^rt 
and Kcthibh, and very seldom deviates from the 
consonantal part of the MT. Like the LXX, he 
explains away the bare antliroi)omorn]no state¬ 
ment of the Hebrew, see, e.g.. Ex 24^® Heb. ‘they 
saw the God of Israel* (Aq. eXbov rbv Oehr^lapaifK), 
for winch LXX substitutes eXbov rbv rbirov o5 
elar'fiKU 6 debi roD ’I., and Symmachus eXSou hpdfiwn 
rbv Otbv 'I. There is no reason whv this Sym¬ 
machus should be identified with tne one men- 
tioncKi in the Talmud (Bab. Eruhin, 136). The 
date of the translation is quite uncertain, but it is 
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probably to be atisigncd to the latter half of the 
2nd cent. A.D. It shows an acquaintance with 
Aquila, but is thoron^^lily independent of it. 

(3) TheodotioiVs Version. —Theodotion was of 
Tontus, according to Kpiphanius {de Mens, et Pond. 
17), and a follower or Marcion of Sinope, and 
afterwards became a Jewish proselyte. Irenams 
also calls him a proselyte {adv. Hcer. iii. 24), but 
describes him as an Ephesian, Jerome says that 
some called him an Kbionite, others a Jew. 

His version has more of the character of a revision 
of the LXX than of an independent translation. 
So valuable was it held that in some cases, notably 
in the Hook of Daniel, of which we possess the 
JiXX version in only one copy (cod. 87), Theo- 
<lotion’8 version supplanted the LXX. He in¬ 
cluded in his work tlie apocryphal i)art8 of Daniel, 
the addition at the end of Job, the Hk. of Haruch, 
and the sections of Jeremiah which the LXX 
omits. He indulges more freely in the translitera¬ 
tion of Hebrew words than the other translators, 
though occasionally ho finds himself able to give 
translations where the others fail. 

His translation was probably made about A.D. 
185. Traces of a Greek version of Daniel very 
like that of Theodotion go back as far as the NT.* 
'lliis would lead us to imagine that jtist as we still 
have traces in other books of the O'f of two Greek 
versions existing si<le by side, e.g. in Judges and 
still more in the Hooks of Lsdras, so it is quite 

lossihle that there may have been two versions of 

)aniel and of some other books—a literal trans¬ 
lation, and one which had more of the nature of 
a paraphrastic commentary. 

(4) In addition to these translations there 
were at least three anonymous versions of at any 
rate parts of the Scrijitures, known respectively 
as the Fifth, Sixth, and Seventli. According to 
Kusehius {/IE vi. 16), Origen obtained the Infth 
from Nicopolis near Actium. Epiphanius(c/e J/enj. 
et Pond, 18), however, says that it was found 
hidden away in hys at Jericho, and assigns the 
Sixth version to Nicopolis. If we can depend upon 
the quotation of the Sixth version of ilab 3^^ the 
tr. must have been i>arapbrastic and inarle by a 
Christian. As to the Seventh translation, and 
even the certainty of its existence at all, there is 
much doubt. These tliree versions are most fre¬ 
quently quoted in the Psalms. 

(5) I'he Grwco-Veneian tr., a very late Jewish 
production, of which only one IMS exists, need 
only just bo mentioned. It does not include the 
whole of the OT. The best edition is that of 
Gehhardt (Leipzig, 1875). 

For further information concerning the Ilexapla 
and those versions see art. Skptuagint. 

Litkraturr.— Montfaunon, Orirjonia llexaplorum ques super- 
mnt (17-ip; Field, Origenia llexaplorum qinje auperaunt (1876); 
Salmon, Jut rod. to AT (last edition); Swete, Jntrod. to OT 
in (hcek (1900). For Aquila (fragments), An^er, de Onkelo 
Chahiaico ; liurkitt, Fragments of A quUa ; Taylor, ‘ Frai^ients’ 
in Sayings of the Jeimah Fathers^ 0HQ7), and Fragrmenfcs of Pa. 
xxil. (11MM1), art. ‘Ilexapla* in Diet, of Christian Biography. 
For S,\mimaohu8 and Ihoodotion see artt. a.vo. in Viet, qf 
Christ,. Biog. by Dr. Gwynn. JJ. A. KeDPATH. 

VERSIONS.—In addition to the Versions treated 
in the preceding three articles, the following are 
dealt with in the i>resent work under their respec¬ 
tive titles; Akahio Vehsions, Armenian ver- 
.sioN, Egyptian Vkr.sions, Ethiopic Version, 
Latin Versions (The Old), Septuagint, Syriac 
Versions, Vulgate. 

VERY is still used as an adj. freely enoiYgh, 
but either intensively or to mark identity. The 
sense of ‘ true * (Lat. verax, througli late Lat. 

^ For traces of a version of other books than Daniel similar to 
that of Theodotion see Swete’s Jntrod. p. 48, n. 8. 


veracus and Old Fr. verai)^ or ‘ real * is no longer 
in use. We find this sense in AV Gn 27*^* ‘Art 
thou my very son FIsau ? *; Pa 6® ‘ Their inward 
part is very wickedness ’; Pr 17® ‘ He that re- 
leateth a matter separateth very (RV * chief *) 
fiends*; Jn 7'^ ‘Do the rulers know indeed that 
this is the very Christ ? *; Ac 9®® * proving that 
this is very C^lirist * (RV ‘ the Christ ’). This use 
of ‘very* is common in Wyclif, as Jn 
‘ my fieisch is verri mete, and my blood is verri 
drynke*; 15^ ‘I am a verri vyne*; 17* ‘This is 
everlastyngo liif, that thei knowe thee verri God 
aloone *; so Tind. * that they myght knowe the 
that only very God,* So Erasmus, Crede, 76, ‘ It was 
no very deatlie’; Elyot, Governour, ii. 161, ‘Seneca 
saieth that very friendship is induced neither with 
hope ne with rewarde.* Sometimes the adj. with 
this sense has to be carefully distinguished from 
the adverb. Thus Udall’s Erasmus^ NT^ ii. 280, 
‘Jesus Christ ... is now already come, having 
re<‘eyved a very humayne body *; and Tindale, 
E,rpos. 230, ‘ Where faith is, there must the very 
good works follow.* Hall {Works^ ii. 151) uses 
tiio compar. in the same sense, * Surely they 
were not veryer lepers than we?* 

J. Hastings. 

VEX, VEXATION.—These Eng. words, as used 
in AV, express much more than petty annoyance. 
The following quotations will illustrate their 
force: Vex — Lk 8^ Tind. ‘ Master, tlie people 
thrust the and vexe {diroOXl^ovaLy Gen. ‘ tread on,* 
AV ‘press*) the, and sayest tliou, who touched 
me?*; 1 S 28®' Cov. ‘And the woman went in to 
Saul, and sawe that he was sore vexed * (AV ‘ sore 
troubled*); Mt 9^^ Rhem. ‘And seing the multi¬ 
tudes, ho pitied them because they were vexed* 
{Tjaav iK\c\v/xivoif AV * fainted *; eud. ffaav ioKvX- 
ff^voLy RV ‘ w ere distressed ’); Elyot, Governoury 
ii. 95, ‘The first or chiefe porcion of justice (as 
Tulli saieth) is to indomage no man, onelas thou 
bo wrongfully vexed * (JiUt. nisi lacessitus injuria ); 
Shaks. Leary ill. iv. 02, ‘ Do poor Tom some cliarity, 
whom tlie foul fiend vexes.* Vexation —Shaks. 
Mids, EighVs Dreamy IV, i. 74— 

‘Think no more of this night's accidents 
Dut 08 the tlcrco vexation of a dream'; 

Webster, White Devily v. 2— 

‘There’s nothing of so Infinite vexation 
Ab man’s own thoughts.' 

But the force of the words in AV can he best seen by examin¬ 
ing the original words so translated. In OT sixteen verbs (and 
one snbst.) are translated ‘ vex.’ These are—1. [Bahai] (Ps 2* 
(ja. 3.10), which in Piel (Ps 28) is usually translated in A V ‘ trouble,* 
but means 'dismay' or ‘terrify*; in Niph. (Ps 62 .s. lo) ‘be dis¬ 
turbed,' ‘dismayed/ In his Far, Fsalt. Driver has uniformly 
‘ dismay ’ or ‘ bo dismayed,* 2. [DAha^] (Jg 2i«), elsewhere only JI 
28 of the crowding, thrusting of locusts, hut common in Aramaic. 
3. Ilamam (2 Oh 160), to make a noise, and so ‘discomfit,* 
‘distress,’ as in Ex 14*4^ where ‘the Lo^ troubled (RV ‘dis¬ 
comfited’) the host of the Egyptians.* 4. ZHa' (llab 27), to 
tremble (as an old man shakes, Ec 12^); here it is Pilp., and 
Davidson translates ‘shall violently shake thee*; it is used 
figuratively of the foes of Babylon as the Instruments of 
Jehovah's Jtidguients. 6. [Vdgah] {Job 192) in Hiph. means to 
cause grief, Davidson ‘afflict,’ who adds, ‘ the words suggest the 
cnishing elTect which the friends’ insinuations of wickedness 
had on Job’s spirit.' 0, « FdmlA] (Ex 2231 r,v ‘ wrong’; Lv 1938 
ItV ‘ do wrong'; Ezk 227 rv ‘ wrong' 29)ss ‘ oppress,' ‘ maltreat,* 
esp. the stranger [see Orr] or the poor by the wealthy and 
powerful. 7. Ka'a^ (Ezk 82S>) in Iliph. ~ ‘ provoke,’ as Peninnah 
l>rovoked Hannah (1 S 17), but esp. used of provoking Jehovah 
to anger. 8. Mdrar{ Job 27'^) in Oal ‘to be bitter,* as 2 K 4*7 
‘ her soul, it is bitter to her *: here Iliph.«* embitter,* ‘ Shaddai 
who hath embittered my soul' (Oxj. IJeh. Lex.). Of. Ru 1*0 
‘The Almighty hath dealt very bitterly with me.’ 9. 

(Is C3io RV ‘grieve’) In Piel = ‘cause pain.’ 10. Zarar{ljy 18i8, 
Nu 2517.18 S3», 2 S 13* Is 1118 , Neh 9^). *0110 verb is to press 
(perhaps lit. In Lv IS^o though RV ‘to be a rival'), press 
together, then fig. to oppress, persecute. In Neh 9*7 (Hiph.) to 
afllict (RV * distress ’) on the part of enemies. 11. (Is T®)* 
fear, here in Hiph. - put in fear, of a city by besieging it. Of. 1 Mao 
16f 4. 12. [ifirdzir] (Jg 1010), lit. ‘ be short,' here of one’s spirit, i.e. 
to have one’s patience exhausted, AV and RV * His soul waa 
vexed unto death,* Gen. ‘ His soul was pelned unto the death.' 
13, Rda (Nu 2018) in Hiph. to * do evil,^ to ‘ evil entreat* (so EV 
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here, as AV in Ex S®, Dt 266, Amer. RV ‘deal ill with’). 14. 
in *diah rc£ (2 8 12i«)=‘do evil,’ AVm ‘do hurt,' here to 
oneself bv grief. 16. Raaz (Jg 108)—‘ They vexed and oppresaod 
the chllclren of Israel,' Moore ‘ they broke and crushed.* It is 
the same verb that in Jg 0*3 is translated ‘ and all to brake his 
ekull.‘ 16. lldsha' fl S 14'»0» ht. ‘ be wicked ': here lliph. = • de¬ 
clare wicked,’ ‘condemn,’ ‘punish,’ if the text is correct, which is 
doubtful, see Driver’s note. Amer. RV ‘put them to the worse.’ 

The subst. m^kdmah^ ‘ vexation,’ is translated by the verb in 
Ezk 226 AV ‘much vexed,’ RV ‘full of tumult.’ Besides 
mihitmah (Dt 28^, 2 Ch 16*), ‘ vexation ’ is the tr. of (2) z^wd'ah 
(Is 2819); (3) sheber (Is 6614); ( 4 ) ri'uth (Ec l^ 2U. n. as 44 .« 69), 
and ( 6 ) ra'y«5n (Ec 2'^ 4i6). RV gives for (1)‘discomfiture’ 
in Dt 2820, retaining ‘vexation’ in 2 Ch 16*; for ( 2 )‘terror*; 
for (3) it retains ‘ vexation ’; for (4) and ( 6 ) gives ‘ striving.’ 

In Apocr. and NT we find thirteen different Or. words ren¬ 
dered in AV by the verb to vex (‘ vexation ’ does not occur). 
1 . (2 P 28 ), which is tr. ‘ torment ’ elsewhere except Mt 

1444 (‘tossed,’ RV ‘distressed’), Mk 648 (‘toiling,’ RV ‘dis¬ 
tressed 'X Rev 122 (* pained,’ RV * in pain ’). The verb means 
originally to test metals by the touchstone (^actr»¥f). 2 . 

'. Mt 1622 ^ Ouyotrvtp fjuov tutt^ *my 

daughter Is grievously vexed with a devil.* The verb means 
to be possessed by a demon. 8. iketuvoti VVis 171® ripeig-tv 
iiXetuvovr* ‘were voxed with monstrous appari¬ 

tions,' RV ‘haunted’: in I 6 I 8 the same word is tr. ‘persecuted,’ 
RV ‘chased.’ 4. : 1 Mac 16l4 ‘he vexed the city by land 

and by sea.’ Cf. Mt 7^4 i^o< ti tie 

lit. *a compressed (hemmed in, straitened) way is that 
which leads to life.’ 6. xa.x6w: 2 Mac 622, Ac 121 RV, in both 
* afflict.’ The word means to do harm (xotxi*) to, as Ao 1819 * No 
man shall set on thee to hurt (RV * harm ’) thee.* 6. xctTutirdvtej : 
2P 27, lit. ‘to exhaust with labour’ (<r^i^«f). Found also in 
Ac 724 EV ‘ oppress.’ 7. kv^iu ; Bar 2i8 ‘ the soul that is greatly 
vexed,’ kvrmjLtivv}, lit. ‘grieved,’ ‘made sorrowful.’ 8. 

Lk 618, Ac 618, both ‘ vexed with evil spirits.* In Luke edd. read 
ivoYkevuMt^ RV ‘troubled.’ The word means lit. to rouse a 
mob (ox^»<) against one. The same verb is used in To 6" of ‘a 
devil or evil spirit’ troubling one. 9. iretpapyitiM: Sir 4* xexphlat,* 
ie«t.p6pyKriun¥Viv, *a heart that is vexed ’ (RV ‘ provoked,’ as AV in 
Ro 1019, Eph 64). 10. irxtrxiu I Mt 1718 MxSf ir^^ru, ‘ he is sore 

vexed’; RV ‘suffercth jprievously.* 11. wtpt^irAv: Sir 41® *’0 
Qifotrt^ KObkiv ^ou , , . TM xipi^ 0 ffJ.ivpt irtpi r«vTA»i», ‘ to him that is 
vexed with (RV ‘distracted about’) all things.’ In NT the verb 
ocGura only Lk 1049 ‘Martha was cumbered (RVm ‘distracted’) 
aliout much serving.' 12. T<xptiv<r<u: 1 Mac 3*, RV ‘ trouble,’as 
the word is often tr. in AV in the Gospels and 1 P 3i4. In the 
identical phrase (« Jap^^rff<^¥rti X«^») In 1 Mao 722 the word is 
tr. ‘ troubled.’ 13. rpCvofxixt: Wls lin, RV ‘ distress’; elsewhere 
In Bibl. Greek only 14i*, AV ‘afflicted,’ RV ‘worn.’ 

J. Hastings. 

YILE.—‘There are many places in the Bible in 
•which vile is not meant tx) convey the idea which 
it now possesses of what is physically and morally 
dctestaulo, bat has simply tlie force of the Latin 
properly cheap, and then common, lightly 
e-Ueenud, or at mo.st looked down upon. This, no 
doubt, is the sense which the Translators of 1611 
intended to express in Ph 3^^; for the Greek is 
TaTrelvujcTis, lowliness, low estate —as it is rendered 
in the Magnificat, “ the lowliiie.ss, or low estate, of 
his handmaiden”; and the contrast is simply be¬ 
tween the lowly earthly body which we at present 
bear, and the future glorified body which has been 
made like unto the risen body of Christ.’—Driver 
in Exjjos. Times, Jan. 1902, xiii. 167. 

This earlier meaning of ‘ vile * is seen in Erasmus, 
Crede, 106, ‘ He whoine thou de.spysest as vyle 
borne, is tliy brother’; p. 137, ‘ Thou being proude 
of the palace, doste mocke and skorne the vyle 
and homelye cotage of the pore man’; Udall, 
Erasmus" J^T, ii. 29, ‘ The heavenly father dooeth 
garnishe and clothe so freshely the vile grasse, 
which shortely shall perishe^; Kidley, Ere/e 
Declaration, 122, ‘The crafte either of fyshyng, 
wliiche was Peter’s; or of makynge of tentes, 
which was Paulea, were more vile then the science 
of phisicke [which was Luke’s].’ But the word had 
already a stronger moaning than this. Thus 
Preface to AV, ‘Ebionites, that is, most vile 
heretikes’; Golding, Calvin's Job, 682, ‘Thou vile 
toode/ 

The examples of ‘ vile * in A V may be classified thus— 

1. Cormmm, paltrj/. of small account, Ps 128 (zulliUh ); Jer 161®, 
Lain([zdfa/J); Jer‘29*7(fiA<J’ar); Wi8lP9(«vT«Xnf, RV ‘wretched’), 
1814 (luTiX^r, RV ‘ paltry ’); Ph 321 (rarufaic-if ); Ja 23 (fv^otpSe). 

2. Despicable, contemptible (with moral reprobation), Dt 263 
(Ipdldh ); 1S 813,2 8 622, Job 404 (RV correctly ‘ of small account'), 
Nab 114 (all ^dlal)\ 18 169 ([TUhrtibzah] nibzlLh ); Dn 1121 (bazdh). 

3. Sham^iU, ijJxmxnable (with religious as well as moral 


reprobation, almost equivalent to impious, eee Foot.), 2 8 1» 
(atial)\ Job 183 (fdi/ittA); Wis 4l8 (itripLes)-, 2 Mac (pumplt); 

KO 1‘48 (kripuet). 

AV mistranslates Job SO®: render as RV 'They are scourged 
out of the land’ (the verb is [ndka*], to smite). 

J. Hastings. 

VILLAGE.—The earliest Oriental village prob¬ 
ably arose in the transition from nomadic to 
settled life. Interests centring in a particular 
locality called for more constant residence ; and in 
course of time the tent, best suited to the moving 
life, would give place to the hut or house, the 
encampment to the village. The name n^D (^iratjXeis) 
in Ta; n^o (Ifavvothfair, Nu 32^^^ etc.), applied to 
smaller towns or villages, agrees with tiiis idea. 
Abuhv. connects it with Arab, hayy, ‘ tents of a 
clan ’ (cf. Arab, hiwd", ‘ group of tents"). The term, 
which formerly denoted the temporary dwellings, 
would naturally bo applied to the more permanent 
settlements (Moore, Judges, p. 274; W. R. Smith, 
ES^ p. 281). The common word for village, lyn 
(^TauXis), primarily ‘an enclosure,* is sometimes 
used for the open awellings of the nomads (Gn 26'®, 
Is 42”). (xt^Ao?, Ca 7”, 1 Ch 27“, T?? Neh 6^, 
1 S 6'^), ‘a hamlet’ or ‘village,* appeared in 
Palestine with the advent of Aramaic, and still 
persists in such place-names as Kcfr Kennah, 
Kefr Sabt, etc. Other words are 
Hab 3'^RV ‘warrior,’ RVm ‘hordes’ or ‘villages’); 
ppjb {Svuarbs, Jg 6’'* ” RV ‘ ruler,* RVm ‘village’); 
nh'js (Est 9'* LXX iu irdap ‘un¬ 

walled towns’; Ezk 38” iirl yrfv dTreppifipfvrjtf, EV 
‘unwalled towns,’ RVm ‘an open country’; Zee 
2^(®) KaraKdpTTws, AV ‘as villages without walls,’ 
RV ‘as towns without walls’), which seems to 
denote the places in open, level country, as dis¬ 
tinguished from fortilied cities (cf. Arab, farz, 
‘plain’); cf. 'np—peasantry, 1 S 6'®, Dt 3®, Est 9'®. 

The distinction between city (I'V or poet. n;np) 
and village is carefully observed throughout the 
OT. Tlio city w'as an inhabited, walled place; 
the village, not so protected, was probably always 
subordinate to the city. This relation of ae- 
pendence appears to be indicated by the term 
‘ daughters,’ e.g. (Nu 32^, cf. Jos 17” 

etc.), by the pnrase ‘the cities and their villages,’ 
etc.), and is implied in the 
designation ‘a mother in Israel,’ applied to the 
chief town of a district (2 S 20'®). This subordina¬ 
tion was maintained in later times (1 Mac 6® rriu 
HV dvyarlpas alrrijs, cf. 6®®). While the city 

was the chief seat of authority in a district, the 
smaller towns and villages seem to have been de¬ 
pendent on the larger. On the E. of Jordan, and 
especially in Trachonitis, Atr/rpoxw/xlai are frequently 
met with, that is, villages holding a position 
corresponding to that of a capital town. Thus 
Phaena, the modern Musmtyeh, is called p.yj'^poKfjjfxLa 
rod Tpdxtjjyos {CIG 4551). In NT and Josephus the 
ideas of 7r6Xts and Kdjp.7j are uniformly distinguished ; 
but in the Greek period the point of distinction 
came to be, not so much size or fortification as 
constitution and law, whieli ditiered in city and 
village. St. Mark, who notes the numerous towns 
and villages in fertile Galilee, mentions (1^) xwjuo- 
7r6\€ts, a word used by Strabo and Byzantine 
writers, denoting towns whicli for size might be 
called Tr6Xets, but in constitution ranked only as 
xw/Ltat. Jos. \BJ III. iii. 2) speaks of many villages 
in Galilee, the smallest of which contained 15,000 
inhabitants. If we are to credit these figures, 
KibiiTj must be taken to include the surrounding 
district and suburbs. The Mishna distinguishes 
(1) inp ‘a large city’; (2) tv ‘a city’; and (3) ipp 
‘a villat^e’ (Megilla i, 1, ii. 3; Kethuhoth xiii. 
10; Kidduskin ii. 3; Paha mx^ia iv. 6, viii. 6; 
Arachin vi. 6). The first and second differed only 
in size. While in^=‘a fortified city,* small towns 
were often similarly protected (np’in Ty, Arachin 
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ix. 3 ff.; Kelim i. 7), being the open village 
(SchUrer, HJP ii. i. 154 If.). 

Villages in Palestine to-day are related in the 
same way to the towns. Thus el-Mejdel^ 
el-Luhiychf etc., are under the jurisdiction of 
Tiberias. All actions, civil and criminal, and all 
matters affecting taxation and military service, 
come before the authorities in that town. The 
sheikh, or chief man, exercises considerable in¬ 
fluence among tho inhabitants, and with him, in 
the first instance, tho authorities treat in all that 
concerns Jiis community. 

The villages are the centres of agricultural 
industry. The surrounding land is frequently 
common iwoperty. All share in its cultivation. 
When decfuctions have been made for taxes, etc., 
the produce is divided according to local arrange¬ 
ment. In other cases the villagers till the soil for 
a landlord or company, and tnen a certain per¬ 
centage of the crops is allowed them in payment. 

Nearly all tho villages in Palestine are or ancient 
date. They often stand on the sites, and are built 
from the ruins, of cities not seldom great and 
splendid in the past. There is something both 
grotesnue and pathetic in the appearance of 
Corinthian capital and sculptured stone in the 
walls of mud-jnastered huts. I'ositions difficult of 
access are much prized for defence against maraud¬ 
ing bands. There are, of course, no scattered 
dwellings or solitary farm-stoadings, which would 
be too easy a prey to plunderers. 

The village life is mean and squalid. The houses 
as a rule are of but one apartment, in which, along 
with the family, their animals find nightly slid ter. 
Sanitation is unknown, and the villages are hot¬ 
beds of fever. In some it is ascribed to an inter¬ 
vention of Allah when a child survives infancy. 
Oppressed by rapacious tax-gatherers backed by a 
brutal soldiery, often loaded with debt they can 
never hope to pay,— interest on which is a first 
charge upon their yearly pittance,—the spirit is 
crushed, and there is little inducement to work 
for improvements the fruits of which would in- 
fallibljr be seized by othens. They put little into 
the soil; their houses are frail; tneir furniture 
scanty; they live practically ‘from hand to 
mouth,’ and bear themselves like men who may 
at any moment receive notice to quit. 

The villagers in Palestine mostly rank as 
Moslems, orthodox or heretical ; but there is 
much obscurity as to their real religious senti¬ 
ments and practices. Usually a the tomb 

or sanctuary of some saint or famous .sheikh, 
stands near by or on a neighbouring hill. It 
serves as a kind of village strong-room. Although 
it is quite open, no one dreams of removing what 
has been i)Iacod there for safety. A common 
responsibility for hospitality is also recognized. 
In every village there is the menzil or nieddfy, 
* village guest - house,’ where all strangers are 
welcome. The sheikh acts as ‘host,’ but the 
villagers contribute each his share towards the 
entertainment of the guests. W. EwiNQ. 

VINE, VINEYARD.—Three Heb. words are tr. 
in EV ‘vine.* 1 . I 9 | gephcriy Arab. jafn. This 
always refers to grape-bearing vines, except 2 K 
4®’*, where {95 the ‘ vine of tho fields,’ AV and 
ItV ‘ wild-vine,’ refers to a wild gourd-vine, prob. 
cqlocynth, and perhaps Dt 32^^, ^^^lere 0*19 ‘ tho 

vine of Sodom ’ may denote a grape-vine, or some 
other plant (see ‘vine of Sodom,’ below). 2, pisz 
s6rek (Is 5’ ‘choicest vine’), pTb (Jer 2 *' ‘noble 
vine’), sCrikah (On 49^^ ‘choice vine’), used of 
a superior kind, producing dark-coloured grapes, 
with soft seeds or none. It is called in Arab. 
idrik. 3. I'lj ndzir (Lv 25®* AV ‘ vine undressed,* 
m. ‘separation,’ IIV ‘undressed vine’), fig. for un¬ 


pruned vine, named ndzir from its resemblance to 
the Nazirite, who.se hair was uncut and unshaven. 

The vine is one of the most important plants 
mentioned in the Bible and cultivated in the East. 
Noah planted a vineyard (Gn 9‘®). The chief butler 
saw a vine in his dream (Gn 40®). Judah is repre¬ 
sented as binding his ass to a vine (Gn 49^'), an 
allusion to the luxury in which he would live. 
Living under one’s own vine and fig tree (1 K 4“, 
Mic 4'*) was an emblem of peace. The languishing 
of the vino (Is 10 ® etc.) was an emblem of de.struc- 
tion and desolation. Palestine was a land of vines 
(J)t 8 ®). They were planted on mountains (Jer 
31®). They flourish best there at the present day. 
The Naziuite, as being under a religious vow, 
was to ‘eat nothing that is made of the grai»e- 
vine, from the kernels even to the husk ’ (Nu 0 ^), 
Manoah’s wife, as the future mother of a Nazirite, 
w*as also forbidden for a time to eat or drink of 
the fruit of the vine (Jg 13^^). The vine is fre¬ 
quently associated with the fig (Ps 105^, Jer 8 ^^, 
flab .3^% Ja 3^* etc.). Christ calls Himself the true 
vine (Jn 15*"®). There are several other figurative 
allusions to the vine and vineyard, Israel was a 
vine brought out of Egypt (Ps 80®"^^ Is 6 *'®). The 
fruitful wife was compared to the vine (Pa 128®). 
The remnant of Lsrael was to be gleaned as a 
vine (Jer 6 ®), Samaria was to be as plantings of 
a vine (Mic 1 ®). Beth-haccherem, ‘ the house of 
the vine’ (Nch 3^^ Jer 6 *), Abel-eheramim, ‘the 
meadow of vineyards’ (Jg IP®), were named from 
^•crem= ‘ vine.* 

The vino is cultivated in a variety of ways. 
Sometimes it is trained over a trellis, or made to 
climb a tree (Rzk 19^^). In this w'ay a man sat 
under his vine (1 1C 4*® etc.). Sometimes it is trained 
over props about the height of a man, or a little 
higher, and the branches spread laterally, often 
forming festoons from stake to stake. But the 
more usual method is to allow the stem to trail on 
the surface of the soil, and simply to prop up the 
cluster-bearing brandies by foiled sticks, suffici¬ 
ently to keep them ofl* the ground. The vines in 
both the latter methods of cultivation are planted 
far enough apart to allow the plough to pass be¬ 
tween them. They are pruned at the end of the 
fruiting season (Jn 15®), so that, during the winter, 
tho vine is reduced to a trunk and a few principal 
branches. The shoots of the next spring are tlius 
made more vigorous, and bear better fniit. Those 
branches which hear no fruit are diligently cut 
away (vv.^*®). A whitened branch is a sign of 
withering (Jl P). Tho trunks of old vines often 
attain the tliickness of a man’s body or more. 
Vines are sometimes planted in irrigated ground 
(Ezk 19^®), but most of the vineyards are on dry 
hillsides, where, for 7 or 8 months they have no 
water excejjt such as they can extract from the 
apparently arid soil. Notwithstanding this, they 
live (Ezk 19^®). In such situations as have a moist 
subsoil of clay or marl they flourish without 
irrigation, and produce largo vintages. Whole 
mountain-sides are often green with vineyards, 
where one may search in vain for a spring or well. 
They are often not fenced off, so one can come 
with ease into a ‘neighbour’s vineyard* (Dt 23*^). 
To protect the vinos from foxes, jackals (Ca 2*® 
etc.), and esp. from men, watchmen are stationed 
in commanding positions. In Judtea and some 
other parts of the country round towers are built 
for the watchmen (Is 6 ^ Mt 21 ®*etc.). Generally 
a shelter of boughs and leaves (Is 1 ® AV ‘cottage,* 
RV ‘ booth ’), similar to the ‘ lodge in a garden of 
cucumbers * (see illustration in vol. i. 632*), is con¬ 
structed in a prominent place, from wMch the 
watchman can overlook the vineyard. To frighten 
away animals, a single cylindrical stone is set up, 
or several stones are placed one above another, 
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forming a pillar 3 to 4 ft. high. The top of this as his hand can move. The luscious fruit is crushed 
pillar is often whitewashed, so that it is conspicu- by the tongue and teeth, and swallowed with 
ous even at night. The large numbers of these extraordinary rapidity. The peasants declare that, 
pillars make a marked feature in the Oriental however many grapes they may have eaten in this 
landscape. Vineyards are let out (Ca Mt 21“), way, in the vineyards, their appetite for their 
or cultivated on the metairial principle on shares, regular meals is in no way diminished. Tlie 
The close association of vine and fig trees in the grapes are carried home to serve as food, or spread 
minds of the people of Palestine is shown by the out on mats to be dried into raishis, zimmM 
fact that botn a fig orchard and a vineyard are (1 S 25'® etc.), \lshish6th (RV Ca 2®, AV 

designated in Arab, by the term harm (the same wrongly ‘flagons’), or the juice expressed to be 
as the 11 eb. 0 - 35 ), which primarily signifies a vine. converted into wine or dibs. The latter is the 
Grapes.—A great variety of grapes are cultivated juice of the grape, boiled to the consistence of 
in Palestine and Syria. There is one greenish- thick treacle, and set aside to cool into a mass 
white, from 4 to it in. in diameter, with sweet juicy resembling in appearance candied honey. It is 
pulp ; another, olive-shaped and white, resembling not true that this substance is anywhere used or 
Malaga grapes; another, dark purple, of the size of known as wine. In its commercial form it is no 
a snnul prune ; others similar to Black Ilamburgs ; more a beverage than crystallized honey, and no 
others with a green rind, striped with red, and a pulp one hero ever saw or heard of anyone diluting it 
almost as firm as that of an apple; others nearly and usin" it as a drink. Much less is any such 

the same as the famous Zante currants; others dilution known as wine. Baskets (Jer 6”) were, 

closely resembling the Isabella grape; and many and are still, used to gather the grapes and trans- 
others of divers shapes, sizes, and flavours. Several port them to the houses or presses. The juice is 
Heb. words are used to designate them. 1. trodden out (Is 63^, Jer 25^^* etc.). The presses 

^eshkdly which signifies a cluster, usually of grapes were often dug out in the marly soil (Mt 21*®), 
(Is 65®, Mic 7'), in which case greater precision is or excavated in the solid rock. Such rock vats 
sometimes given by constructing it with (Nu are common throughout Palestine. The boiling of 

13^), or associating it 'with the same (Gn 40^), or the miatdr (fresh grape juice) is done in large 

constructing it with (Ca 7® [Heb. *]). It is caldrons. is sometimes drunk. The name. 
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sometimes used of other things, as gall {incr6r6th^ as applied to this fresh juice, is, however, a 
Tit 32*®), and henna (Ca P^). 2. 'endhy Arab, popular error, as that word signifies a true fer- 

inab. This is tlie true word for the berry, as mented wine. The grape juice is never called in 
distinguished from the cluster (Gn 40'®, Nu 13^). Arab, by any of the otlier names for wine, these 
Wine is = blood of grapes. 3. 19^3 bd^er=:^ names being applied solely to the fermented juice 
unripe grapes. The Arabs of Syria use the term of the grape, date, or other fruit. 
hxt^rum for green grapes. Bii^cr is tr. in AV ‘ sour Yine of Sodom (D“ii?"j93 gephen SedOm) occurs once 
gremes* (Is 18® liV ‘ripening grapes’), AV and (Dt 32*^), ‘ their vine is as the vine of Sodom, and 
RV ‘unripe grapes’ (Job IS'*®), AV and IIV ‘ sour of the fields of Gomorrah ; their grapes are grapes 
grapes* (Jer 31^, Ezk 18*). Tlie seed, ‘kernel,’ of of gall {rCsh), their clusters are bitter’ {mSrordth). 
the grape is mentioned, and its skin, ‘ husk’(Nu 6^). If real plants are intended here, these must have 
Vintage.—The vintage is a season of great rejoic- been familiar to the Hebrews, and, if not peculiar 
ing in the East (Is IG'®). It begins in low-lying to the Dead Sea Valley, at least so abundant there 
districts in J uly. The people eat the green grapes as to bo designated by the names of the accursed 
(bd§er) even in June. They also express the acid cities. We have, as a philological guide to the 
juice of the same, and sweeten it, ana add water, to plant intended, the term qephen^ which certainly 
make a cooling drink. The nearly ripe but still refers to a vine. The second member of the parallel- 
acid grapes are slightly laxative, and the grape ism speaks of the fruit as ‘ grapes of gall ’ (innebi- 
cure IS as well recognized here as a course of rdsh), and its clusters as bitter (lit. bitternesses), 
mineral waters in Europe or America. But when We are therefore to look for a vine growing so 
the grapes are quite ripe, in August or September, abundantly in the Dead Sea basin as to be attri- 
the rejoicing is complete. The people go in large buted to Sodom and Gomorrah, and producing a 
numbers to gather the grapes, and eat tliem in the bitter but grape-like fruit. The first embarrass- 
vineyards (Jg O*’). The quantity which one person ment in the determination of this plant is the 
consumes is enormous, it is curious to see a man assumption that it is the same as the fruit of 
with a huge bunch of grapes in his hand, held a which Josephus speaks, the so-called ‘apples of 
little above his head, with his neck bent backward, Sodom* (BJ iv. viii. 4), ‘ the ashes growing in their 
and his free hand plucking the grapes, singly or fruits, which fruits have a colour as if they were 
in pairs, and tossing them into his mouth as fast fit to be eaten, but if you pluck them with your 
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hands they dissolve into smoke and ashes.* This 
description would apply either to the fruit of the 
'ushr, Calotropis proceraf Willd., or to that of the 
colocynth, Arab, hondol. Both of these have 
fruits, about the size of a pippin, which, when 
ripe and dry, contain a dust, which would suggest 
the ‘dust and ashes* of Josephus. The \ishr^ 
however, is not a vine, but a small shrub or tree, 
and its fruit has no resemblance to the grape. 
The colocynth is a vine, but it grows over a wide 
range in. Balestine besides the Dead Sea Valley, 
and its fruit also has no resemblance to a grape. 
It is like a small water-melon when green. We 
therefore, while accepting one or both these plants 
as producing the fruit alluded to by Josephus, un¬ 
conditionally reject them both as candidates for 
the ‘vine of Sodom.* Cucumis prophetaruin^ L., 
a tendril-bearing vine, growing in the Dead Sea 
Valley and southward to Sinai, and having an ovoid, 
bitter fruit, i to ^ in. long, might be a candidate, 
were it not for the fact that its fruits do not grow 
in clusters. On the other hand. Solatium nigrum^ 
L., and S, miniatum^ Berb., and S, Dam., 

produce clusters of berries like very small grapes. 
These are called by the Arabs 'inab edh-dhib — 
wolf’s grapes. But they are none of them vines, 
and none of them peculiar to the Dead Sea Valley. 
S, coagnlanSt Forsk., although peculiar to the Dead 
Sea and Jordan Valley, is not a vino, and has 
fruits like a small tomato, not like a grape. Oak 
galls cannot be intended. They are not produced 
in this valley, are not clustered, and bear no resem¬ 
blance to a grape. We must conclude, therefore, 
that we have as yet no evidence on which to found 
a theory as to the plant intended by the vine of 
Sodom. We (with commentators generally) think 
that the allusion is figurative, and that the quality 
of bitterness is attributed to the grape-vine of the 
enemies of Israel, as their wine is said in the follow¬ 
ing verse to be ‘ the poi.son of dragons, and the cruel 
venom of asps.’ The selection of the vine of Sodom 
and Gomorrah, of which their vine is said to be a 
shoot, was due to the proverbial bittemess of the 
Dead Sea, a quality which may have been supposed 
to be communicated to what grew on its shores. 
We have a similar instance (Ezk in the 

rhapsodical riddle of the great eagle, which plucked 
off a topmost shoot and twigs of the ce<lar8 of 
Lebanon, and set them in a city of merchants, 
and took of the seed of the land, and set it as a 
willow-tree, and it grew and became a vine of 
low stature, and shot forth branches towards the 
furrows, that it might bear fruit. And the roots 
were pulled up, and the fruit withered. Here we 
have a combination far more intricate and unreal 
than that of the ‘vine of Sodom,* to which the 
bitterness of the Dead Sea water is attributed, 
and the wine from the same, which is said to be 
serpent*s venom. G. E. Post. 

VINEGAR (|^h /tdmr? ; 6 ^ 05 , acetum). —A sour 
liquid, mentioned 5 times in OT and 5 times in 
NT. ’rhe vinegar of Scripture is wine which has 
undergone the acetous fermentation caused by the 
presence of a ferment plant [Mycoderma aceti), 
whereby its ah:ohol is converted into acetic acid. 
Besides tliis ‘vinegar of wdne* there is also 
mentioneil ‘vinegar of strong drink* {.dtekaty Nu 
a®). which is produced by the fermentation of 
palm juice or any other saccharine Iluid. Both 
these forms of drink were forbidden to the Nazir- 
ite (Nu 0®). 

This Iluid w as used as a relish, ‘ without wdiich 
we should miss many of the comforts of civilized 
life* (Pliny, xiv. ‘25). Into it food was dipped 
before eating (Ru 2‘^). A diluted vinegar or sour 
wine was used as a drink by the poorer classes 
(Aristoph. Acharnce, 35), and especially by sol¬ 


diers. Pescennius Niger forbade his Ethiopian 
troops to drink anything else (Spartianus in Hist, 
Aug. Script, minores, ii. 180). The vessel of vinegar 
which the Roman soldiers had by them at the 
Crucifixion (Jn 19'*®) was probably filled with this 
drink, which was called vosca. It was not re¬ 
garded as intoxicating (Plautus, Miles gloriosus, 
lii. 836). The (ireek medical writers, Oribasius and 
Aretaeus, call it d^vKparov. Posca and oil are re¬ 
commended in veterinary medicine for wounds by 
Vegetius, iii. 48, vinegar being, as Plutarch says, 
the most cooling of fluids {Queest. conviv. iii. 5). 
Cf. the use of wine (ohos) and oil by the good 
Samaritan (Lk 10®^) to cleanse the wounds of the 
robbers* victim. 

In the accounts of the Crucifixion given by the 
four Evangelists vinegar is mentioned, but in each 
case in a slightly ditlerent connotation. Accord¬ 
ing to Mt 27^ (AV), the soldiers ottered our Lord 
vinegar mingled with gall (RV has ‘ wine,* follow¬ 
ing RBD). This was a ditt'erent drink from the 
vinegar subsequently given Him on a sponge (v.^), 
whirii was probably posca. Mark mentions both, but 
describes the first wine as mingled with myrrh (15®* 
iffjjLvpvtcixlvov otvov); Lk 23®® relates that the soldiers 
after He w'as crucilied ottered Him vinegar in 
mockery. Jn 19®® only mentions the vinegar given 
in response to His exclamation, ‘ I thirst.* The 
first ‘wine* of Matt, and Mark was probably in¬ 
tended as a narcotic, the being the equivalent 
of the Heb. word roshf also tr*^ ‘ gall,* which was 
opium (see vol. ii. p. 104). This w'as given to those 
about to be executed, in accordance with the 
Talmudic interpretation of Pr 31®, on which see 
Sanhedrin, 43. 1; Lightfoot, Hone Hchraicce, ii. 
36; and Buxtorf’s Lex Taimudica, 2131. Rosen- 
muller conjectures that it may have been given 
rather as a stimulant to keep Jesus alive during 
the torture [Bib. But. 163). 

Vinegar by itself was too pungent to drink, 
hence to give vinegar to drink was part of the 
punishment of a victim, as in Ps 69-*; cf. the 
fri d’ ii tAs invoLi 6(os ill Aristoph. Batrach, 619. 
Its effects on the mouth are mentioned in Pr 10®®, 
reminding of the description of vinegar as irorAv 
cTTVipbr given by Nikanaer (Alexipharm. 375), or 
the Acetum acerburn of Plautus {True, i, 2, 83). 
For other figurative expressions of the irritation 
and acridity of vinegar see the same author in 
Hudens, iv. 2. 32; Pseudolus, ii. 4, 49; and Bacchyl. 
iii. 3. 1; cf. the mordax acetum of Persius, v. 86. 
In the passage in Proverbs the LXX renders the 
word by unripe grapes, as though hbme^ 

was here used in the sense of the Talmudic 

The effect of vinegar on nitre (nnj=: natron or 
crude sodic carbonate) causing effervescence is 
mentioned in l*r 25®® (see vol. iii. p. 555). 

A. Macalister. 

VIOL.—Thus the Heb. ncbhel or nebhel is ren¬ 
dered in AV and RV Is 14^^, Am 5®® 6®, and in AV 
Is 5*® (RV here ‘lute*). See Music, vol. iii. p. 459^ 
and Psaltery (the more usual tr. of the Heb.), 
above, p. 163**. See also Driver, Amos, p. 234 if., 
and Wellhausen, Psalms {PB), p. 222 ff. The 
* viol * (from late Lat. vidida, vitala, through 
Fr. viole, violle ; cf. Anglo-Sax. a fiddle) is 

described by Chappell as a six-stringed musical 
instrument, the position of the fingers being marked 
on the finger-board by frets, as in guitars of the 
present day. But it was played w ith a bow, not 
wdth the fingers as the guitar. Violin is a dim. of 
viol, as violoncello is of violin. The violin displaced 
the viol in England in the reign of Charles ii. 

J. Hastings. 

VIPER.—See Serpent. 

VIRGIN (njiny, irapd^i'Of).—The wordn^inx is 

commonly usea of a virgo intacta, aa in Dt 22 ®*, 
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2 S 13*. It is frequently applied metaphorically, 
often with the addition of nj ‘a daughter,* to a 
people, especially to Israel, oricinally, it would 
seem, in tlie sense of not yet subdiied by an enemy, 
as Is 37**, Jer 14^*, La P®; but sometimes to other 
nations, as to Zidon (la 23^*), Babylon (47^), and 
sometimes even where the original intention of the 
metaphor is lost, as in Jer 3P, where the restora¬ 
tion of captive Israel is promised. In Is 62® there 
is a curious mixture of metaphor. * For as a young 
man marrieth a virgin, so shall thy sons marry 
thee.* The word is, however, once used of a young 
married woman in J1 P. 

The meaning of is from its comparatively 
rare use less easily determined. In Gn 24*“ it is 
used with reference to Rebckah, apparently in the 
sense of a virgo intneta. In Ca 1® tne same mean¬ 
ing is perhaps probable, but hardly necessary. In 
Ca 6® tlie meaning is quite uncertain. The women 
in the harem of Solomon, distinguislied as they 
are from the wives and concubines, might or might 
not be virgins. Wo cannot, therefore, argue from 
the usage of the word the meaning intended in 
Is 7^*; &it the whole context of the passage, as 
well as the analogy of suggests that the sign in¬ 
tended did not consist in anything miraculous in 
the birth itself, but in the sneedy coming of the 
event, and in tlie symbolical name to be given 
to the cliild. The LXX probably understood by 
vapOipo^ a virgin in its strict sense, understanding, 
it would seem, that the mother of Immanuel was 
at the time a virgin—a possible interpretation of 
the words, though llVm is probably right in 
rendering ‘ is with child and beareth.* St. Matthew, 
quoting from LXX, takes the passage as a direct 
rophecy of the birth of Christ from a virgin (see 
MMANUKL). Such has till recent times been the 
practically universal interpretation of the passage 
oy Christians. It has been vciy naturally disputed 
by the Jews from the time of Justin Martyr down¬ 
wards, and is said to have been one of the chief 
reasons for the first Gr. tr. of OT by Aquila 
[? On^:elos], (Eusebius, HE v. 8). 

There is nothing remarkable about the usage 
of irapdhoi in MT, except in Uev 14®, where it is 
used of men who have kept themselves free from 
impurity. St. Paul’s discussion of the topic of 
‘ virgins * in 1 Co 7*^®®* cornea under MARRIAGE 
(see vol. iii. n, 260’'). 

For the of r)t22'®‘'^ (EV ‘tokens of vir¬ 

ginity’), and tlie Oriental custom referred to in 
that passage, see art. So NO of Songs, pp. 695% 
696’', and cf. Driver, Deut. ad loc, 

F. H. Woods. 

VIRTUE as the translation of is used in 

AV in Mk 6*®, Lk 6’* 8“ in the sense of power (so 
IIV) or influence. In earlier Eng. it was freely 
used (after Lat. virius, from vir, a man, therefore 
‘what is manly,* ‘courageous*) in the sense of 
‘ strength ’ or ‘ power.* Tims Chapman, Odysseys, 
xvii. 300— 

‘ His double gates, and turrets, built too strong 
For force or virtue ever to expugn.' 

It is Wyclif’s usual word for dvi'apn^ after the Vulg. 
virtus, as Ac 19^^ ‘And God dide vertues not 
smale bi the hoond of l^oul *; He 1® ‘And berith 
Rile thingis bi word of bis vertu.* The same in 
the Rhem. version, as Lk 9’ ‘ lie gave them vertne 
and power {5vva/jt.iv Kal ^^ovaLap, Vulg. virtutein et 
potestatern) over al devils.* The modern meaning 
of ‘virtue* was already in use in 1611, as in the 
Preface to A V, * Solomon was greater than David, 
though not in vertue, yet in power *; and it is 
probable that in the above passages the word was 
retained from the earlier versions because it 
conveyed the sense of ivjluence (supernatural in¬ 
fluence) to the translators* minds. Cf. Adams, 
ft Peter, 17, ‘ It was the brazen serpent that healed, 


not the eye that looked on it; yet without a look* 
ing eye, there was no help to the wounded party 
by the promised virtue.* Though more generally, 
‘influence* is also the meaning in Melvill, Diary, 
15, ‘ He was a man of rare wesdome, judgment, 
and discretion ; and, therfor, iiiikle imployed in the 
trysts and efl’eares of the noble and gentle men of 
the countrey, whilk distracted him fra his calling, 
hinderit his vertew, ami schortened his lylh* Even 
Coverdale has the word in the sense of righteous¬ 
ness or goodness, Ezk 3®°. J. Hastings. 

VISION (usually j’lirj, d(pa/xa). In early Heb. re¬ 
ligion the vision had its closest alliiiity with the 
dream,—by which probably the conception of its 
character was determined,—and the two are usually 
coupled as the ordinary sources of prophetic oracles 
(Nu 12®**, Jer 2.3-®**'). Its recognized psychological 
condition was an emotional excitement in which 
the person was no longer m.aster of his own 
thoughts or will (Nu 24*’**, 1 S IIP***). See Tranck. 
In both dream and vision what carried religious 
signilicance was the fact that the presentation did 
not come through the ordinary sense channels, or 
as a product of the mind’s conscious activity. On 
this account it was accepted as a revelation from 
God. When wo come to the Prophets the concep¬ 
tion of revelation has undergone a change in cor¬ 
respondence with religion in general. The dream 
disappears, together with the rapt utterance ; and 
prophecy becomes an ethical intercourse of tlio 
mind of man with God (Is 8’®, Jer 23*®). But, while 
there is no trace of ecstasy in the strict sense or 
its accompaniments, there are frequent allusions 
to times of extraordinary elevation of thought and 
feeling, times therefore of illumination. At such 
moments an issue becomes clear, a truth breaks on 
the mind, a resolution is formed (Is 6, Jer 1®). The 
result is sometimes presented as if it had coma 
to the prophet in a manner analogous to sense 
experience, — the prophet sees, hears, questions, 
replies,—but the oroad sense in which vision is 
used makes it clear that the pictorial image wis 
not the source of his knowledge or resolution, 
but rather that the truth, having taken possession 
of his mind and heart, created the vision as its 
imaginative clothing. Even a verbal message, 
with no reference to a voice or appearance, is 
spoken of as a vision (Is H 21* 22’, Mic P, Hab 2’“), 
In Amos’ vision of the basket of summer fruits the 
motive for using the visional form is evidently the 
play upon the word pp. Again, as in the intricato 
description of Ezk I, the vision is sometimes of 
a kind that could hardly be pictorially realized. 
Although, in fact, the i^rimitiv^e plirascology* is 
retained,—the i)rophct sees, hears, tlie hand of the 
Lord is upon him,—it is no longer used in tho 
primitive sense. The vision has become a literary 
and poetical form consciously emi>loyed to embody 
and communicate truths that have become clear to 
the inner consciousness. The pre-exilic prophets 
make only sparing use of tho direct visional form. 
In Ezekiel it is more common, but has lost its 
earlier imaginative spontaneity, and assumed more 
the character of an artilicial construction (Ezk 
1®^*). It is not found in Deutero-Isaiah or in 
Haggai; but it reappears in Zeehariah, and con¬ 
tinues, in its most artificial form, to he employed 
by apocalyptic writers. In the NT it finds a place 
only [but cf. the use of rb bpapLa in Mt I?’’] in the 
apocalyptic book of Revelation, and in those nar¬ 
ratives in Acts and tlie earlier part of Luke that 
bear the character of popular tradition. (See 
Prophecy and the Literature there cited). 

W. Morgan. 

VOPHSI ('pDT [but text dub.] ; B Ta^cf, A ’Ia/30. 
— The father of Nahbi, the Naphtalite spy, 
Nu 13’®. 
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YOW nn:, —It was a universal custom 
in ancient religions, too natural to need explana¬ 
tion, for men to seek the help of the deity in times 
of peril or distress (Ps or to secure the 

fulfilment of some much clierished hone, by pro¬ 
mising him some special gift that would enlist his 
own interest on tlieir side. Or their vow might Ije 
less of the nature of a bargain, and more the expres¬ 
sion of unsol lish zeal and pious devotion. It might 
also bo a j)romi8e to abstain from some comfort or 
even necessary of life. A mong the 11 ebrews all these 
types of vow are to be found : for the last the term 
‘ bond,’ which occurs only in Nu 30, was used. 

Although we have no legislation on the subject 
in JE, the practice was very ancient. Thus Jacob 
vows at llethel that if Elohim will be with him 
and give him bread and raiment, so that he comes 
to bis father’s house in peace, he will make the 
pillar a sanctuary of God, and pay tithe of all tliat 
lie gives him (Gn E). In the period of the 

Judges we have Jephthah’s vow, that if J"delivered 
tlie Ammonites into his hand, ho would oiler as a 
burnt-oll’ering the person who first came from his 
house to meet him (Jg 11^* Though it was his 
own daughter, the inviolable character of the vow 
in that primitive age, which had learnt none of 
the siippeiy shifts of casuistry, forced him to sacri¬ 
fice her. Ifannah vowed that if J" would give her 
a son she would dedicate him to Ilis service all the 
days of Ids life, and no razor should come upon his 
head (1 S It is interesting to notice that after 
the birth of Samuel, when Elkanah went for the 
yearly sacrifice to Shiloh, the writer speaks of him 
as going to oiler the yearly sacrifice and his vow, 
as if the vow were as much a matter of course as 
the sacrifice (v.®^), (It seems unnecessary to sup- 
>ose, with H. P. Smith, adloc,, that the words * and 
lis vow * were added by a scribe). In the period 
of the early monarchy, Absalom secured permis¬ 
sion to go to Hebron on pretext of a vow ne had 
made, wliile in exile at Geshur, that he w'ould 
worship J" if He restored him to Jerusalem (2 S 
15’’ ^). The meaning of the vow is that be would 
appear before J" and, since none could appear 
before Him empty, would oiler sacrifice to ilim. 
Naturally, this would bo ollored not at Jerusalem, 
but at the Judican sanctuary of Hebron. Each of 
these instances is a case of a vow intended to 
secure a favour, and in its essence is a commercial 
transaction.—A vow of unselfish devotion, which 
was also a vow of abstinence, is excirijililied in the 
Psalmist’s poetical description of David’s vow that 
he would not enter his house, lie in his bed or 
Ruller liimself to sleep, till he had found a place 
for J" to dwell in (Ps 132'’ ®). Saul’s taboo on 
eating before sundown (1 S 14®^) was a vow of 
abstinence, imposed on otlicrs as well as liimscif, 
in order to secure victory by the help of J". An 
extreme form of vow is exeinplilied in the ban or 
vow of extermination on Arad (Nu 2H‘^); ‘Israel 
vowed a vow unto the Lord, and said, If thou 
wilt indeed deliver this people into my hand, then 
I will devote their cities.* lloth cities and people 
were in this case destroyed (see Curse). 

I 41 Deuteronomy we have little legislation on 
vows. It is insisted that what has been thus 
dedicated must be eaten at the central sanctuary 
(Dt 12^'18-a«). Tlie hire of sacred prostitutes 
must not be brought into the sanctuary for any 
vow (Dt 23^**). There may have been a relaxation 
of sentiment as to the stringency of a vow, such as 
may be observed in the post-exilic period ; for the 
legislator, while insisting that there is no religious 
obligation to make a vow, enjoins that, once made, 
the pledge must be honoured under pain of Divine 
diMdeasure. 

In P we naturally liave much fuller regulations. 
In Nu 30, which in its present form belongs to a 


late stratum, both vow and bond are declared to 
be binding when uttered by a man. But a woman 
who lives in her father’s house or is married is in 
a different position. Her father or husband has a 
right of veto, provided that it is exercised at once. 
But otherwise silence gives consent, and the vow 
must be regarded as irrevocable. If at a later 
period her husband cancels it, he does so on peril 
of Divine punishment. A widow or a w^oman 
divorced from her husband, since she is not 
dependent on another, is bound by her vow. 
Vows and freewill - olferings must be without 
blemish (Lv 22^®- ? H); but while a freewill- 

otfering may be made from that which has some¬ 
thing lacking or superfluous, this is forbidden in 
the case of a vow (v.®^). In this connexion it is 
interesting to notice that Malachi utters a curse 
on the deceiver who has a male in his flock and 
vows it and substitutes a blemished thing (H^). 
The laws as to the discharge of vows are to be 
found in Lv 27, apparently a late section of P. 
Persons vowed to J" could not be sacrificed as 
Jenhthali’s daughter had been; they must be 
reaeemed. A fixed scale is laid down. Males 
between the ages of twenty and sixty were re¬ 
deemed at ‘ fifty shekels of silver, after the shekel 
of the sanctuary’ (see Monev, vol. iii. p. 422), 
females at thirty shekels. From five to twenty 
years, males were redeemed at twenty and females 
at ten shekels; from a month to five years, males 
were redeemed at five and females at three shekels; 
while from sixty upwards the tariflf was fixed at 
fifteen and ten shekels respectively. If, however, 
the person who made the vow was too poor to pay 
the redemption price, it was to be fixea according 
to his ability. In the case of animals no change 
could be made—tlie vow must stand as originally 
uttered. Not only was it forbidden to substitute 
a bad for a good, but also a good for a bad. If 
such change was made, both became holy to J’*. 
If the animal was unclean, and therefore incap¬ 
able of being used in sacrilice, it was sold at the 
priest’s valuation, and the money given to the 
sanctuary. J f tlie owner wished to redeem it, he 
might do 80 on i»ayment of the valuation plus one- 
fifth. Firstlings, however, could not be vowed to 
J'', since, as such, they already belonged to Him. 
If devoted to J" by the ban, they were too holy to 
be redeemed ; and it is startling to read (Lv 27®®) 
that men so devoted must bo put to death. The 
law for the dedication of a house is similar to that 
for the dedication of animals. It was sold at the 
l)riest’s valuation, or redeemed by the addition of 
a fifth to that price. The law as to fields is more 
complex and obscure. If a man vows part of Lis 
hereditary possession, the valuation is to be fixed 
according to the quantity of seed required to sow 
it, at the rate of fifty shekels the homer. If the 
field is consecrated immediately after the year of 
jubilee, this estimate is to staua ; but if some time 
after, then a reduction in j)rice must be made pro¬ 
portionate to the time that has elapsed. The 
owner may redeem it by paying the priest’s 
estimate plus orie-lifth. If he does not redeem 
it, but sells it, the right of redemption is lost, and 
the field instead of returning to him at the jubilee 
becomes the property of the sanctuary. The law 
is far from clear. Apparently, when a field was 
dedicated, the owner commuted his obligation by 
a money payment according to a fixed scale of 
valuation. But this by itself does not constitute 
him absolute owner again: this he can become only 
by adding one-fifth to the valuation, as penalty 
for the privilege of redemption. If he pays the 
valuation without adding the fifth, and sells the 
field, he loses all claim on it, and it does not revert 
to him in the year of jubilee, as it would other¬ 
wise have done, but falls to the sanctuary. If 
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the field dedicated is not a portion of the owner’s 
hereditary possessions, then the money payment 
given in commutation is fixed by the time that has 
to elapse before the year of jubilee, and in that 
year it returns naturally to the hereditary owner. 
In this case the redemption penalty of an addi¬ 
tional fifth is not required (see, further. Sab¬ 
batical Year). 

According to Nu 15** * (a late section of P), when 
an animal sacrifice was oflored in fulfilment of a 
vow, a meal-oflering had to be presented with it. 
Another late law (Lv 7^®* prescribed that a 
peace-ofiering in discharge of a vow must be eaten 
on the day on which it was ofiered, and what was 
left on the second day. If any i)ortion still re¬ 
mained to the third day, it had to be burnt. This 
law probably embodies the immemorial practice: 
a vow would, as a rule, involve a sacrificial meal, 
and the regulation that the llesh must not be 
eaten after the second day may even have been 
a relaxing of earlier usage. In Pr 7^"* the woman 
who entices the simpleton to his ruin, has that 
day punctiliously performed her religious duties— 
she has paid her vows and come out to find a com¬ 
panion for the sacrificial feast. 

The warning in Dt 23-^'^, that, while there is no 
sin in not vowing, when a vow has once been made 
it must be scrupulously fulfilled, finds an echo in 
the Wisdom literature. In Pr 20^ we apparently 
have a protest against hasty vows followed by 
repentance and attempts at evasion (the text and 
precise sense are alike uncertain ; see Frankenberg 
and Toy, ad loc,). So also J^loheleth advises his 
readers to make haste with the payment of their 
vows, and not trifle with God by delay, for He 
takes no pleasure in fools. Far better is it to 
refrain from vows than to make and fail to fulfil 
them, 'they must not be betrayed into a vow, 
which they will afterwards explain away to the 
priest’s messenger as a mistake, lest God be 
angered with them and destroy the work of their 
hand (Ec cf. Mai 1^^). But while on the one 
side the ancient sanctity of the vow was relaxed, the 
more spiritual, as we see from some of the Psalms, 
came to throw all the stress on the element of 
thanksgiving, and the material element sank into 
insignificance, as with other sacrifices (Ps 22^® 60^^). 

Yet vows played a great part in later Judaism, 
and Jesus came into conflict with the religionists of 
His time on this question, singling out the law of 
Corhan especially as an example of the nullifying 
of the Law by tradition (see CoiiBAN). St. Paul 
became a Jew to the Jews in this matter (Ac 18*®, 
if this refers to him and not to Aquila, and 21*^-^®). 
On these cases, and also on the whole question of 
the Nazirite vow, nothing need be added to what 
has been said in the article Nazirite. 

Litbraturk.—N owiRik, Ileb. Archaol. ii, 168, 169, 263 266: 
W. R. Smith, RS^y 481-485 ; Wellhausen, Rente Arab. Ifeid.'^ 
190, 198. For Rabbinical decisions the treatise Nedariniy and 
Edersheim, Jesus the Messiah^ ii. 17-21. 

A. S. Peake. 

VULGATE.— 

i. Life of Jerome, and the circumstancea under which his 

translation was made. 

ii. History of the Vulgate after Jerome’s death. 

lii. Nature and method of Jerome’s revision ; textual criticism 
of the Vul(<tate. 

lv. History of the name. 

V. Main differences between the Latin and the English Bible. 

tI. Manuscripts of the Vulgate, 

Literature. 

i. Life of Jerome, and Circumstances under 
WHICH HIS Translation was made. —Jerome, or 
to give him his full name, Eusebius Hieronymus, 
was bom at Stridon, on the borders of Dalmatia 
and Pannonia, probably about A.D. 340-342.* His 
parents were Christian, and sufliciently wealthy 

* See the discussion on the question In Zdckler, UieronymuSy 
iein Leben u. Wirken^ pp. 21-24. 


to give him a good ed\iration and to send him 
early to Rome, to study under the celebrated 
grammarian Donatus. From the first, Latin 
literature attracted him, and he especially studied 
Vergil, Terence, and Cicero ; he also worked at 
rhetoric under Cains Marius Victorinus,* laid tlie 
foundation of a good knowledge of Greek, and 
collected a considerable library. Thence he moved 
to Gaul, where, staying at Trier, he began serious 
theological study, whidi ho prosocutetl further, on 
settling in Aquileia in 370. Four years later he 
travelled with several friends in the East, and at 
Antioch was attacked by a fever, during wliich a 
dream made a deep impres.sion on liim, and re¬ 
sulted in his abandoning all secular studies. He 
dreamt that he was summoned to the judgment- 
seat of Christ ; on being asked who he was he 
replied ‘ a Christian,’ but received the stern 
answer, ‘ Mentiris, Ciceroniamis es non Chris¬ 
tianas ; ubi enim thesaurus tuns, ibi et cor tuum ’ 
{J^p. xxii. ad Eustochiunif 30). Yet this classical 
training and fondness for the best Latin literary 
models proved one of the greatest possible advant¬ 
ages to Jerome for the work of his life, and through 
him to the whole Christian Church ; he had been 
preparing himself unconsciously for making that 
tran.slation of the Bible whicli was to be the 
Editio Vulgata^ the authorized version for the 
whole of Western Christendom during more than 
a thousand years. 

In search of a life of solitude and asceticism he 
moved the same summer (374) to the desert of 
Chalcis, east of Antioch, where he passed five 
years in strict self-discipline and diligent study, 
a Rabbi who had been converted to Christianity 
teaching him Hebrew. But this period also saw 
the beginning of the correspondence and warm 
friendship with pone Damasns, which afterwards 
led to the request tliat Jerome would undertake to 
put forward an autlioritative Latin version of the 
Scriptures. The correspondence began {Epp, xv., 
xvi., written about 370-378) on doctrinal, but wm 
a few years after renewed on biblical questions 
{Epp, xviii., xix., xx., xxL, xxxv., xxxvi., written 
during the years 381-384), Jerome giving Damasus 
the information he had desired on such questions 
as the meaning of the word Hosanna, the inter¬ 
pretation of Gn 4*®, the reason wliy Abraham re¬ 
ceived circumcision as a sign of faith, etc. 

In 379 Jerome moved to Antioch, where he was 
ordained presbyter, and then to Constantinople, 
where he listened to the expositions of Gregory 
Nazianzen {Epp, 1. 1, lii. 8), and probably con¬ 
tinued the systematic study of Greelc ; and in 382 
he returned to Rome. Here he spent nearly throe 
years in close connexion with Damasus {Ep, 
cxxvii. 7), whoso confidence and afi’ection he 
thoroughly enjoyed. lie refers with naive self- 
satisfaction to Ids popularity in Rome at this 
time; ‘ Totius in me urbis studia consonabant. 
Omnium i)sene judicio digniis siimmo sacerdotio 
decernobar. BeaUe memori<e Damasus incus sermo 
erat. Dicebar sanctus; dicebar liumilis et disertua ’ 
{Ep. xlv. 3, written on leaving Rome, Aug. 385). 

The inconveniences from which the Western 
Church sufiered owing to the absence of one 
authorized Latin version of the Bible, had long 
been felt. ‘ Tot exemplaria paine quot codices^ 
was Jerome’s description of tlie state of things ; 
and the confusion caused by a number of inde¬ 
pendent and anonymous tran.slations of the NT 
was worse confounded by the carelessness of scribes 
and copyists, t Whether in private study or in 

* Victorinus was converted to Christianity In old age, and it 
known amongst Patristic writers as Victorinus Afer; Zockler 
(p. 80) doubts whether Jerome studied under him. 

t This is a point of which Jerome constantly complains ; see 
Ep. Ixxi. 6, Comm, tn Matt. ii. 5, iii. 3, vi. 16, etc.; also in tbs 
books of the OT, Prt^. in libr. Chron, iuxta LXX, 
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public preaching, in cojitrovcrsy witli heretics or 
in liturgical use, this ‘ Latinorum interpretum 
iniiiiita varictas ’ * inunt have been almost in¬ 
tolerably confusing to the more cultivated mem¬ 
bers of the Churcli, though the common folk felt 
it not, and were angered at any change. Damasus 
therefore initiated a valuable and much-needed 
reform when he commissioned Jerome to under¬ 
take the preparation of a revised and authoritative 
Latin version of the NT. Ho could not have 
laced the work in better hands. Jerome’s quali- 
cations were unique : he was fully sensible of the 
urgency and importance of such a revision ; he 
was a good Latin scholar, wuiting a stylo that was 
both pure and vigorous ; he had been studying 
Greek carefully, and had already a fair knowledge 
of Hcd)rew;t in later years, when he was trans¬ 
lating the OT from the original, he had attained a 
thorough knowledge of that language, while long 
residence and travel in the East had given him 
that first-hand acquaintance with the country and 
its customs which must be invaluable to any one 
undertaking a task of this nature. His abilities 
also as a scholar and writer were well known; 
and Damasua must have argued that a version 
proceeding from an autliority so eminent, and 
packed by the influence and power of the Roman 
see, could not fail to obtain a wide acceptance. 

Jerome undertook the task proposed to him by 
Damasua, we may well believe somewhat gladly, 
though in the letter to the pope which forma his 

f ireface to the Gospels, ho professed reluctance to 
ace so great a task, with the odium and the 
opposition to which ho would be exposed from 
those who w’ere used to the older translations. 
His fears were well grounded. Even his very 
sparing emendations in the (iospels were attacke(f, 
and he was accused of tampering with our Lord’s 
own words, and denying the inspiration of Scrip¬ 
ture {Ep, xxvii. 1) j though, in Africa, Augustine 
welcomed this part of Jerome’s work.t It was his 
translation of the OT, liowever, whicli brought on 
him the fiercer storm of indignation and oppo.sition 
(see below, p. 876' ). 

The exact date of the pojie’s commission to 
Jerome is not known ; but the first instalment of 
the revised text, consisting of the four Gospels, 
appeared in 383; and this was apparently fol¬ 
lowed, either the same year, or shortly after, by 
the A(^ts and the rest of the NT. It has indeed 
been doubted whether Jerome ever did revise more 
than the Gospels; the Latin of the other books 
shows very few marks of having been emended by 
liini, and there is a rather suspicious absence of 
the j>refaces which usually accompany his emended 
translations of the books of tlie llible ;§ while the 
preface he affixed to the Gospels promises * q^uattuor 
tan turn Evatigelin,’ and Augustine, in his well- 
known letter written in 403,11 speaks with favour 
of Jerome’s translation of the Gospel^ not of the 
New Testnment, Against this, hoNvever, we must 
set the fact that Jerome more than once definitely 
asserts that he revised the whole New Testament,If 
* Aug‘. De doefr, chriat. li. 11. Tho Jewa, too, lau^fhed at the 
TarlatiooB in the Latin versiona ; see Jerome’s Comm, in Kzech. 
a xxxvii. (v. 432 in Vallarsi’s edition, Venu e, 1760-71). 

t Apol. ado. iii. 6 (Vail. ii. 537), ' philono]>hus, 

rhetor, fframmaticus, dialectlcua, hebrmue, grwcus, latiuus, 
trilinguls'; see van Ess, pp. loi, 108. 
iEp. civ. 0 (vlttjyTf.vfmt (td Ilieron.). 

% €. g , Pnrf, in Job ex Cnvco , ' Iffitiir et vos et nniim* 
^eniqiie lec^rem soliu priefatiorieootiiinoneo '; Prop/, in libr. 
Ptalmorum ixixta LA'A’, ‘ undo consucta pnnfatione commoneo.' 
eta 

t Ep. civ. 6 (Aw/7M«tin» ad llicron.)^ ‘Prolndo non parvaa 
Deo Sfratios ai;Iinu8 de opero tuo, quo Evanjjelium ex Urtoco 

Interprelatus ee.' 

3 tip. Ixxl. 5, ' Novum Tostamentum Grace reddidi auctori- 
,*cf. De vir. illnetr. cxxxv.; Kp. cxil. 20 (ad AuijutitinumX 
*Kt si me ut diris, in Novi Teetamenti emendationV suseipis,’ 
etc., which looks like a correction of Augustine’s ‘ Kvangelium 
ex Qr»oo InterpreUtus es.' 


and even mentions passages in the Epistles where 
his own version differs from the Old Latin.* It 
seems liardly possible to doubt, therefore, that 
he did revise the whole of the New Testament, 
though no doubt the revision was much more 
hurried and perfunctory after the Gospels were 
off his hands; f such readings, however, in the Acts 
as 8* curaverunt for comportaverunt of the OL, IH 
ordinem for per ordinem^ 16^® laudahant deum for 
hymnum dicebant {canchant) deo, 16®® diinittite for 
dimitte^ are obvious instances of Hieronymian cor¬ 
rection, sometimes against all known Gr. MSS (see 
below, p. 882). 

At the same time, apparently, Jerome made his 
first revision of the Old Latin Psalter ; it was 
simply emended from the Greek of the LXX, and 
the translation was altered only where the sense 
absolutely demanded it.J Tliis revision w as called 
W\Q Roman Psalter, in opposition to i\\^ Psalterium 
Veins, and was in use in the Churches in Rome and 
Italy till the pontificate of Pius v. (1566-1572), 
who introduced the Gallican Psalter (see below) 
generally, though the Roman was still retained in 
three Churches in Italy. § Towards the end of 384 
pone Damasua died ; and in the August of the 
following year (385) Jerome left Rome for Pales¬ 
tine. There he and his companions studied the 
topography, scenery, and cities of the Holy 
Land; II and after a journey to Egypt returned 
thither again to settle at Bethlehem, where (389) 
the two conventual buildings were founded, over 
one of which—that for mouKs—Jerome was for so 
long to preside, while over the other—that for 
nuns—Paula, the devout wddow who had been his 
companion in travel, ruled ; and was succeeded, 
on her death, in 404, by her daughter Eustochium. 

Meanwhile, Jerome^s Biblical studies had not 
slackened. Tho Roman I’salter had been so 
rapidly multiplied and so carelessly copied, that 
its text was soon in as bad a state as the Old 
Latin;IT and in answer to the requests of Paula 
and Eustochium he undertook a second revision, 
correcting in addition the Greek text from tho 
other Greek versions, and making use of Origen’a 
critical signs: a passage between an obelus and 
tw'o points was to be understood as present in the 
LXX hut absent from the Hebrew ; that between an 
asterisk and two points w^as lacking in the LXX, 
and had been supplied not directly from the He¬ 
brew, hut from tho Greek version of Theodotion.** 
This version is known as the Gallican Psalter, as it 
early obtained wide popularity in Gaul, probably 
through the influence of Gregory of Tours, I t and 
ultimately became the current version in the Latin 
Church; the exact date of its publication is not 
know n, but it was probably about A.D. 387. 

• e.g. Ep. xxvii., where he quotes from Ro 12U. 12 , 1 Ti 
118 610 . 

t See especially on this poijit Vallarsi’s preface to vol. x. ot 
Jerome’s works, pp. xix-xxi; and also Bp. J. Wordswortli la 
Studia Biblica, vol. i. p. 128. 

t Preef. in libr. P»almor\iin (Vail. x. 106), ' Psalterium 
Konuo dudum positus emendarum, et Juxta LXX interpretes, 
licet cursim, nmgna illud ex parte correxeram.* 

4 Iloily, p. 383, ‘in una Korato Caticana ecclesla, et extra 
urbem in MediolanenH et in ecc. S. Marei, Venetiis ’; it is still 
used in S. Peter’s at Horne, and at Milan ; and also partly 
retained in the Roman Missal, and in one place in the Breviary 
in the Invitatory psalm 95 (94) ; see Kaulen, p. 160. 

I The advantatfes of such study for the puiqioses of trans¬ 
lation he Insists on in the Pros/, in libr. Paralip. iuxta LXX. 

^ PraJ. in libr. Psalm, (x. 106), ‘ Quod quia nirsum videtis 
. . . Bcriptorum vitio depravatum, plusque antiquum errorem, 
quam novam emendationem valere.^ 

** Id.,* Ln)icumquo vidorit virj^lam praecedentem (+), ab ea 
usque ad duo puncta(:) quae impressimus, sciat in LXX trans- 
latoribus plus haberi. Ubl autem stellte (^) similitudlnem per- 
spexerit, de Hebraois voluminibus additum noverit, roque usque 
ad duo puncta, juxta Theodotionls diimtaxat editlonem, qul 
simplicitate sermonis a LXX interoretibus non discordat.’ Tho 
virtjula of course=the obelus, and the ateUa^ihe aaterisk. 

ft i.e. at the end of the Cth cent.; see Walafrid Strabut in 
Body, p. 382. 
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Jerome was also perfecting himself in the know¬ 
ledge of Hebrew, and was studying under a Jew, 
who, in fear of being persecuted by his country¬ 
men, used to visit him at night, like a second 
Nicodemus {Ep. Ixxxiv. 4). He also published new 
translations of other books of the OT from the 
LXX, but as to both the extent and date of this 
revision there is a considerable amount of un¬ 
certainty. Job was certainly revised soon after 
the Psalter, and in the same way, and published 
with a preface to Paula and EuHtochium ; * and 
these two books alone of all Jerome’s revisions 
iuxta LXX have come down to us. We also know 
that he similarly revised Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
Song of Songs, and Chronicles, for the prefaces to 
these books remain though the books themselves 
arelost.f Elsewhere he speaks generally of having 
revised ‘the Septuagint* {i.e. the Latin translation 
of it), and ‘ the Canonical Books,* which certainly 
suggests that all the OT underwent this revision (c. 
Buf, ii. 24, ‘Egone contra LXX interpretes aliquid 
sum locutus, quos ante annos plunmos diligen- 
tissime emendates meiTR lingum studiosis dedi ?*; cf. 
iii. 25; Ep, Ixxi. 6; Ep, cxii. 19, ‘ Quod autom in 
aliis qu£eris epistolis, cur prior mea in libris Canonicis 
interpretatio asteriscos liabeat et virgulas prseno- 
tatas*). Two objections have been felt against 
this supposition. (1) The absence of prefaces to 
the other books, and of any reference to a previous 
translation in the prefaces which he affixed to those 
books when he translated them from the Hebrew; 
whereas rather pointed references occur in the 
case of Chronicles, Job, etc.J (2) The enormous 
amount of labour that such a work must have in¬ 
volved, when compressed into a very few years 
(for by 391 he was already engaged on the transla¬ 
tion from the Hebrew),—years, too, that were deeply 
occupied with other business. The second objection 
need not detain us long. Jerome was an extra¬ 
ordinarily rapid worker; Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, 
and Song of Songs were translated from the He¬ 
brew in three days, as he was recovering from a 
severe illness {Proef, in libr, Salomonis ); Tobit was 
translated in a single day {Preef, in Tobiam) ; one 
‘lucubratiuncula* sulHceu for Judith (Pro^. in libr, 
Judith) ; when writing his commentary on the 
Ephesians he would sometimes finish a thousand 
lines in a day.§ The first objection is similar to 
that felt against the revision of the later books 
of the New Testament (see above, p. 874); and 
though there is again something suspicious in the 
absence of his wonted prefaces, we can hardly press 
such negative arguments against positive asser¬ 
tions, which, if they mean anything at all, mean 
that he revised the whole of the OT from the LXX; 
thus in the Prerf, in libr, Salomonis iuxta LXX 
he states that ho did not correct the books of Wis¬ 
dom and Ecclesiasticus, ‘ tantummodo Canonicas 
scripturas vobis emendare desiderans ’; which 
language certainly implies that he did correct all 
the other books. Their total disappearance is 
easily accounted for if the postscript to his Ep, 
cxxxiv, to Augustine II (written A.D. 416) be 

* See vol. X. 4^100 (the references are always to Vallarsl’s 
ed. of Jerome’s works); the passaj^es added either from the 
LXX or from the Hebrew throntfh Thcodotion’s version were 
marked In the same way os in the PSalms. 

t Preef. in libr. Salom. iuxta LXX (x. 435 f.), *Tres libros 
Salomonis, id est, Proverbia, Ecclesiasten.Canticum Oanticorurn, 
veteri LXX Interpretum auctoritati reddidl’; see also PratJ. in 
libr. Paralip. iuxta LXX (p. 431); the passai^es added from 
LXX or Heb. were also marked as in the Psalms. 

t Pres/, in libr, Paral. (ix. 1408), ‘ Ceterum memini editionem 
LXX translatorum olim de Gr»co emendatam tribuisse me 
nostris*; in Job, * Utraque editio, et LXX apud Ora)co8, et mea 
|uxta Hebrsaos, in Latinum laco labore translata est* (ix. 1101); 
in librot Salomonis^ * 8i cui sane LXX interpretum mi^ii editio 
placet, habet earn a nobis oHm emendatam' (lx. 1296). 

I Pratf. ad libr. II. Comment, in Eph. (vll. 686). 

I * Qrandem Latin! sermonis in ista provincia notarionim 
patimur penurUm; et idcirco preceptis tuis parere non poeeu- 
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genuine ; for there he complains that the greater 
part of this work had been stolen from him. 

While engaged on this work, liowever, the bad 
state of the LXX text became more and more 
apparent to him, and he was convinced that for 
a satisfactory Latin version of the OT recourse 
must be had to the original Hebrew {Prerf, in libr, 
Paralip, ex Hebr, vol. ix, 1405); the need of such 
a translation became additionally urgent in contro¬ 
versy with Jews, who, when confronted with texts 
from the LXX, would naturally refuse to acknow¬ 
ledge the accuracy of the quotation, and would assert 
that it did not represent the sense of the original,* 
wliile many of his friends, who felt the need of 
a new translation and knew that Jerome was the 
man best fitted for the task, urged him repeatedly 
to undertake it. It was indeed, as we learn from 
his prefaces, in answer to their requests, that he 
translated this or that book and sent them copies ; 
and so the great work of his life was not prose¬ 
cuted as a whole and according to a fixed plan, but 
bit by bit, and for the satisfaction of single and in¬ 
dependent inquirers. 

About 15 years—from 390 to 4051—were spent 
on the new translation. Jerome began his work 
with the books of Samuel and Kings, which he 
published with the famous Proloqus Galeatus or 
‘preface with the helmet*—armed against oppo¬ 
nents ; this preface, liowever, is really an intro¬ 
duction to the wliole OT, and shows that even thus 
early ho must have conceived some idea of trans¬ 
lating all the books. Next came Bsalms, the 
PropJiets, and Job; and in 394-396 the books of 
Esdras and Chronicles; then his work was inter¬ 
rupted by a long illness. In 398 he resumed liis 
labours, and translated Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, and 
Song of Songs; and the Octateuch (in which Esther 
was included) now alone remained of the Canonical 
books. First the Pentateuch was published, though 
the precise date is uncertain ; then soon after the 
death of Paula, in 404, Joshua, Judges, Ruth, and 
Esther ; later, the apocryplial parts of Daniel and 
Esther, and the books or Tobit and »jndith, which 
were translated from the Chaldee: and so at length 
the work was completed. Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
and probably Maccabees were left unrevised, and 
Baruch he passed over. 

Jerome’s translation of the Psalms from the Hebrew never 
became popular, excellent thou{(h it is; the hold on the public 
mind of the more familiar version was too strong to be loosened, 
and it is the Galilean Psalter which appears in an ordinary 
Vulgate IJihle. A convenient edition of the version from the 
Hebrew has been puhlislud by P. de Lagarde, Psalterium juxta 
liebrceos llieronymi^ Lipaiw, 1874, 

For tlie date at which Job and the Prophets were completed, 
see Ep. xlix. 4 ad Pammackium ; this was written towards the 
end of 393; he writes, * Libros sedeclm Prophetarum, quos in 
Latinum de Hebrroo sennone verli, si Icgeris et deloctarl te hoc 
opero comperero, ]>rovocaliis nos etiam ewtera clausa armario 
non tenere. Transtuli nuper Job in linguam nostram.* 

The preface to the hooks of Esdras was probably written 
about 394, as in it he refers to the discussion of several points 
*qu» latiori operi reservamus'; this larger work which he wiui 
at>out to publish is certainly the E-p. Ivii. ad Pammachium (da 
optlmo genere interpretandi), which api)eared in the latter Mrt 
of 396. The third and fourth books of Esdras ho refusea to 
edit: ' neo quemquam moveat quod unus a nobis editus liber 

nius, maxime in editions LXX, quo) asteriscis venibusqua dla- 
tincta est. Plcraque enirn prioris laboris frauds cujusdam 
aniisimuB*; but tins postscript is omitted by one MS and by 
several editors; see V^ali. i. 1043-44. 

* Pro^. in Psalterium ex liebr. (ix. 1166 f.), *Quia tgitur 
nuper cum llebrieo disputans, ousKlam pro Domino ^va- 
tore de Psalmis testimonia protulisti volensque ille te illudere, 
per sermones pene singulos asserebat, non ita haberi in 
llebroBO*; see also Prc^. in libr. Paralip., in Isaiam, etc.; 

et when in Africa they were appealed to os to whether Jerome’a 

edera or the traditional cucurbila was the right translation in 
Jon 4<}, they defended the translation of the LXX and Old Latin, 
see Ep. civ. 6 {Augusiini ad Uieron.) \ later, the Jews bore 
witness to the accuracy of Jerome's work, see Aug. Do Civ. Dei, 
lib. xviii. c. 43 ; van Ess, p. 117. 

t See Kaulen, p. 168f.; Westcott, art. 'Vulgate* in Smith's 
DB, p. 1700 f.; the latter’s dating of the appearance of the 
several books seems preferable to naulen’s. 
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est; nec apocryphorum tertii et qnarti Bomnlls dclcctctur; quia 
et apud Hebraot Kzrae Neeinimqiio Bormones in unum voluinen 
coarc tan tur; et quao non hahcntur apud illoB noc de viginti 
quattuor eenibug sunt, procul abjicienda’; the 4th book is found 
only in the Latin ver»lon. In this same preface to Esdras, 
Jerome complains of his opponents for attacking his work while 
they secretly make use of his translation, and he begs his friends 
Doinnio and Rogatianus not to let his translation be publicly 
known ; they are to rearl it privately, or, at the most, only let a 
few friends see it. Bee vol. ix. 15U4. 

Chronicles was probably finiKhed in 806, for In the preface 
he remarks, ‘ScripsI nuper librum de optimo gencre interpre- 
tandi.’ 

The Prexfatio in libroB Salomonis contains a reference to hla 
illness: ‘ longa engrotationo fractus, ne penitus hoc anno 
rcticerein et apud vos mutus essem, tridui opus nomini vestro 
oonsecravi/ Cf. Epp, Ixxi. 6, Ixxiii. 10, both written in 808, in 
which he refers to the same illness apparently, and in almost 
the same terms—‘ longo tentus incommodo,' ‘post longam 
legrotationcin.* 

The Octateuch must have been in hand about the same time, 
tor he refers to it in Ep. Ixxi. G, ' Canonem Hebraicae veritatis, 
excepto Octateucho <juem nunc in manibus habeo, pueris tuis 
et notariis dedi desenbendum.’ Genesis at any rate was pub¬ 
lished before 402, as Jerome quotes the preface to it in his 
apology against Rufllnus (ii. 26), which cannot be later than that 
date. The other four books of the Pentateuch probably 
appeared later, as when Jerome wrote his preface to Genesis 
he had not hnished them: ‘ nunc te precor, besideri carissime, 
ut quia tantum opus (i.s. Pentatcuchum) me subire fecistl, et a 
Genesi exordium capere, orationibus juves, quo possim eodem 
spiritu quo scripli sunt librl, in latinum eos transferre ser- 
monom.' 

Joshua^ Judges, and Ruth are numbered with Esther as books 
he was Just publishing, ‘post sanctss Paulte dormitionem' in 
the Proefatio in Josue. 

For iPbit and Judith see the prefaces to those books; Jerome 
was not himself acquainted with Chaldee, but he obtained the 
help of a scholar who translated the Chaldee into Hebrew, 
whf(*h Jerome in turn translated into Latin. 

For his refusal to translate afresh Wisdom and Ecclesiasticus 
see the Pree/. in W>r. Sal. iuxta LXX : ‘ Porro in eo libro qui a 
plerisque Rapientia Salomonis inscribitur, et in Ecclesiastico, 
quern esse Jesu fllii Siroch nullus ignorat, calamo tcmperavl, 
tantuminodo Canonicas Scripturas vobis emendaredesiderans*; 
though this was written before he began the translation of the 
OT from the Hebrew, he does not seem to have changed his 
mind afterwards. With regard to the Maccabees, however, the 
evidence is conflicting. He nowhere mentions translating the 
books himself, and his language quoted above certainly suggests 
that he had no intention of doing so in 387; in the Prologus 
Gnleatus (300-91) ho posses them by with a sliort notice: 
‘ MachabiBorum primum librum Hebraicum roperi; sccundiis 
Gra3CU8 est quod ex ipsa quoque phrasi probari potest.’ Yet, 
as M. Berger pointed out to the present writer, there are fairly 
numerous remains of an Old Latin version of the Mocc. other 
than that which appears in the Vulgate Bible ; and these diflfer 
so much that the latter must be regarded os a new recension if 
not an independent translation ; see the parallel versions in 
Bal)aLior(iIr6Z. Saor. Lat. ver8ione8,\o\. ii.). Sabatierhim8elf(pp. 
1013.10141 allows that Jerome may have corrected the older 
version, tnough ho hardly Uiinks he actually retranslated It. 

For hiB treatment of Baruch see the Preef, in Jerem. : * Librum 
Baruch . , . qui apud Hebneos nec legitur nec habetur pr»ter- 
mlsimus.' 

It may be worth while to arrange the books of the Bible in 
the chronological ordj-r of their revision and re translation, as 
given us in the above investigation. 

New Testament. 

383 A.P. The four Gospels. 

384-386. Rest of the New Testatnent. 

First revision of Psalter. 

383-384. Psalterium Romamim. 

Revision of Old Testament from the Septuagint. 

387 (prohablyY Psalterium Qallicanum. 

887 or somewhat later. Job, followed by Proverbi, Ecclesi¬ 
astes, Song of Songs, Chronicles. 

888-391. Rost of the Canonical books (probably). 

Rciranslation of Old Testament from the Hebrew. 

390 or 391. Books of Samuel and Kings. 

892-393. Psalms, Prophets, Job. 

394. Ksdras. 

896. Chronicles. 

398, Proverbs, Ecclesiastes, Song of Songs. 

401T Genesis, followed by Exodus, Leviticus, Numbers, 

Deuteronomy. 

406. Joshua, Judps, Ruth. Esther. 

Tobit, Judith, and ai>ocryphal parts of Daniel and 
Esther. 

We have saitl that it wa.s at the wisli of friends 
that most of the translations were undertaken; * 

* s.g. the Pentateuch was translated at the wish of Desiderius; 
Chronicles for Chromatius, the books of Esdras for Domnio and 
Rogatianus, Esther for Paula and Eustochium. 


yet Jerome’s friends, who could realize present 
needs and fore.see future advantages, were a small 
circle ; the vast body of clergy and laity were satis¬ 
fied with the existing versions; and the mutter- 
ings of suspicion which were aroused by the 
emended version of the NT were as nothing com¬ 
pared with the storm of indignation and opposition 
wliich the translation of the OT from the Hebrew 
brouglit on Jerome’s head.* No doubt several 
causes had to do with this result; Jerome’s own 
hot temper, and the terribly ready and powerful 
tongue he could use whenever duty soeined to urge 
him to speak, had gained him many enemies; the 
fame of liis learning may have made other scliolars 
jealous and critical; out the great stumbling- 
block was that he should have gone behind the 
Septuagint version, and made a translation which 
took no account of it, and oven set itself up as an 
independent rival. The popular legends as to the 
miraculous agreement of the seventy translators 
had no doubt suiT’Ounded the Greek version with a 
halo of sanctity, and its frequent use by the NT 
writers in quotation would help to place it, as 
regards inspiration, on a level with the original 
Hebrew; and no cliarge seems to have been more 
constantly hurled at Jerome than that of presump¬ 
tion, unlawful innovation, sacrilege, in daring to 
put aside the LXX version. Even Augustine held 
the LXX to be equally inspired with the original 
Hebrew,t and deprecated any new translation, 
though mainly from fear of the offence it would 
cause to the weaker brethren, t A story became 
current that a certain African bishop had adopted 
the new version for public use in his Church ; in 
the book of Jonah, Jerome had employed the word 
hedera for the gourd under which the prophet 
rested, instead of the cucurhita of the earlier Latin 
versions; the introduction of this new translation 
in a familiar passage of Scripture caused such 
excitement ana tumult in tlie Church that the 
bishop was nearly left without a flock. § This 
incident, wliether real or fictitious, would serve 
as a very fair specimen of the hostility which a new 
translation of Scripture was sure to encounter; 
and it would take several generations for such 
opposition to die out; and certainly Jerome’s 
method of meeting it, as exemplified in his letters 
to Augustine, was the reverse of conciliatory. In 
the prefaces to the various books of the OT Jerome 
defended liimself with great warmth from the 
charges brought against him. Over and over again 
he maintained that he did not intend to cast a slur 
upon the LXX translation,!! and that he was only 
endeavouring to render the Hebrew as faithfully 
as po.ssible, and to make passages clear which in 
the LXX and the Old Latin were obscure. The 
objection that the LXX must bo inspired and 
perfect because the apostles and NT writers quoted 
the OT in that version, he met by bringing forward 
five quotations (Mt Jn 19^, 1 Co 2^, Jn 7“), 

which could not have been taken from the LXX, 

* Jerome’s former friend RufUnus was one of his fiercest 
opponents. 

t Auif. De Civ. Dei, xviii, 43: ‘Spiritus enim qui in prophetis 
crat, quando ilia dixerunt, idem ipse erat in LXX viris, quando 
ilia interpretati sunt’; see also the passages in van Ess, p. 91 f. 

X Kj). Ivi. {Augustini ad Uieronymurn) written in 394; this 
letter, however, never reached Jerome; Ep. civ. from Augustine, 
written 403; and Ep. cxvi. 86, written 405; ia the last letter 
Aug. explains that he had refused to allow Jerome’s version to 
be publicly read In Church—*ne . . . magno scandalo per- 
iurbemus plelies Christi.’ 

I See Ep. civ. {Augusiini ad nieron.)anA cxii. 22(Hieronymi 
ad Aug.) ; Thierry, Saint J&rbme, livre xl. (4th ed. pp. 447, 448) 
suggests that the incident never really occurred, but was 
invented probably to throw ridicule on Jerome’s work ; yet 
both Jerome and Augustine speak of It as if it were a fact. 

II His apology in the Prologue Galeaius —* obsecro te lector 
ne laborem meum reprehenslonem existimes antiquorum . . . 
Ouamquam mlhi omnino conscius non siin mut-asse mequidpiam 
de hebraica veritate’—is repeated in different words in almost 
every preface. 
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as the reading varied in every case; they must then 
have been talcen direct from the Hebrew, and he 
was justified in giving this source of our Lord’s, or 
the apostle’s, words to tlie Church in an intelligiblp 
translation {Prwf, in L Paral. ix. 1408). Indeed he 
maintained against Rullinus that the apostles used 
the LXX in quotation only where it agreed with 
the Hebrew, and that where the two varied they 
quoted from the original.* But in spite of this he 
always professed the highest respect for the Septua- 
gint version. 

Gradually the conflict calmed dow n ; the general 
acceptance of the new version could only be a 
matter of time; it was a clear case of the fittest 
surviving. Augustine was ultimately seen to 
praise it; in the Gospels he apparently used it;t 
the Spanish Church adopted it for public use; 
Sophronius, the friend and fellow-monk of Jerome, 
retranslated the Psalms and Propliets from Jerome’s 
version into Greek; and when Jerome was ending 
his stormy life at Bethlehem in 420, the attacks or 
criticisms of his opponents were no longer heard, 
or, if hoard, no longer attended to.J 
ii. History op thk Translation after 
Jerome’s Death. —The reception of the new trans¬ 
lation was, however, uneven ; some Churches clung 
more than others to the old version, and sometimes 
Jerome’s version would be adoiited in one part of 
the Bible, while the Old Latin w^ould be retained 
in another. Thus the proceedings recorded in the 
Acta contra Felicem of Augustine show that at 
Hippo in the year a.d. 404 the Gospels were quoted 
in Jerome’s version, the Acta of the Apostles in 
the Old Latin.§ 

Africa and Britain, both separated by the sea 
from the main body of the Western Church, clung 
more steadfastly to the older version, though even 
here the adhesion was a modified one, and tne later 
African texts, such as m, and h of the Acts and 
Epistles (see Latin Versions), show the influence 
of the Vulgate upon them. In Italy and in other 
parts of the Western Church generations would 
soon arise to whom the Old Latin could not be 
bound by especial ties of use or att’ection, while by 
converts the best translation would naturally be 
that which was most welcomed and most used. 
The clergy and educated Christians in Rome would 
be likely to prefer a revision which was begun at 
the instigation of a pope, and the Latin of which 
would be more congenial than the ruder dialect of 
the earlier versions. Augustine’s recommendation 
of the versio Itala (by which, Burkitt maintains, 
he meant Jerome’s revision ; see The Old Latin and 
the Itala, pp. 54, 60 f., and art. Latin Versions) 
—‘est verborura tenacior cum perspicuitato sen- 
ten tiae’—was quoted, apparently as a 'well-known 
formula, of the Vulgate ; Isidore of Seville (6th 
cent.) uses almost the exact words ; and Walafrid 
Strabus (1st half of flth) follows Isidore, and says, 

‘ hac translatione nunc ubique utitur tota Ronmna 
ecclesia, licet non in omnibus libris, et ipsius 
translatio merito ceteris antefertur, quia est ver- 
borum tenacior, et perspicuitate sententiao clarior’ 
(see Hody, p. 413). 

In the 5th cent, the Vulgate was adopted by Vin¬ 
cent of Lerins, Faustus of Riez, and Prosper of Aqui¬ 
taine ; Eucherius of Lyons and Avitus of Vienne 
used it largely though not exclusively.|| In the 
6th cent, its use seems becoming almost universal 
amongst scholars, except in Africa, where Facundus 
and Junilius still preserve many Old Latin read¬ 

• Contra liv/. lib. ii. (Vail. ii. 629); cf. Ep. Ivii. 11. 

t e,g. in the De consengu Evangelist,; see Burkitt, The Old 
Latin and the Itala, p. 67 f. 

X Kaulen, p. 188. 

§ See Burkitt, l^ke Old Latin and the Itala, p. 57 f. 

II See Westcott, p. 1702; Kaulen, p. 197 f.; Ber^r, pp. 2-4: 
In the 6th cent, in uaul most of the books of the OT are quoted 
from Jerome, while for the NT the Old Latin holds its own. 


ings; and towards the end of the century pope 
Gregory the Great {Prerf, in Job ad Leandrum — 
Migne, Pat, Lat, Ixxv. p. 516) could say, * Novam 
vero translationem dissero, sed cum probationis 
causa exigit nunc novam nunc veterem per testi- 
monia assumo; ut quia sedes apostolica, cui auctore 
Deo procsidco, utraque utitur, inei quoque labor 
studii ex utraque fulciatur ’; compare in Job, 1. xx. 
c. 32, where he declares his personal preference for 
the new translation. It does not, however, follow 
from this that this version now became the olficial 
version in Rome, but only that, in the judgment of 
the head of the Roman Church, it was raised to 
an equal rank wdth the old (see van Ess, p. 137). 

Yet we should be mistaken if we measured the 
disappearance of the older versions simply by the 
quotations in ecclesiastical writers ; the evidence 
of MSS of the Sacred Books, of Lectionaries, quo¬ 
tations and lessons in service books, etc., must 
also be taken into account; and these show us 
that these versions died very hard; sometimes in 
entire books of the Bible, sometimes in marginal 
notes, conflate readings, and ‘ mixed ’ texts, some¬ 
times in short lections, in antiphons and responses, 
they lasted far on into the Middle Ages. Thus 
the St. Germain MS (see p. 888) of the 9th cent, 
has an Old Latin text in Tobit, Judith, and St. 
Matthew; in the other books of the Bible which 
survive it is Vulgate, though strongly mixed with 
Old Latin readings ; the Codex Colbertinus (c) of 
the New Testament (12th or 13th cent., see p. 888) 
has the Gospels in an Old Latin text, the rest 
Vulgate; the interesting Perpignan MS (13th 
cent., see p. 888) has Ac 1*-13’ and 28^® ad Jin, in an 
Old Latin text, the rest Vulgate with a very slight 
amount of mixture from the Old Latin ; the North 
British and Irish MSS (such as those described i>. 
887) preserve a good Vulgate text interspersed with 
Old Latin interpolations and conflations, which 
with a little practice can bo easily eliminated from 
the main body of the text. The NT suflered from 
this mixture far more than the OT; for, bein" a 
revision instead of a new translation, it resemlded 
the earlier versions more closely; and it was 
more familiar to the members of the Church. 

‘ L’Ancieii Testament au contraire,* says M. 
Berger (p. 3), * n’a r6ollement 6t6 r6v616 aux peuples 
latins que par Saint J6r6me’; yet even the text 
of the OT would sutler from the very natural con¬ 
fusion that would come between his translation 
from the Hebrew and bis earlier version from the 
LXX. In addition to this conscious preservation 
of the Old Latin in many Vulgate MSS, the text 
of Jerome’s translation was exposed in.after-years 
to the same dangers as existed in his own day, and 
which are inseparable from the transmission and 
multiplication of books by hand. The careless¬ 
ness of copyists, their tendency to introduce 
matter from parallel passages, unconscious remin¬ 
iscence of older renderings, occasional alteration 
for dogmatic purposes,—all these in the course of 
centuries teiuled to produce a style of text very far 
removed from the original purity in which it left 
its editor’s hands. 

On this point the writer ventures to quote from the preface 
(p. viii) of the late M. Berg’er’s Ilistoire de la Vulgate, etc., » 
book to which he cannot sufliciently exjtreMS his obligfations— 
* Les doctrines les plus cii6res aux Ihcolo^icns du moyen Age 
exercent toutes leur influence sur le texte de la Bible. Ici o'est 
le dogme de la Trinit6, que ron veut trouver formula en toutes 
lettres dans la Bible, et qtie I’on afllrmo par la fameuse inter¬ 
polation du passage “ dcs trois t<imoins.‘^ O’est la fol en la 
mvinit4 de J^sus-Ohrist qui s’exprirne en un mnd nombre de 
falsiflcations de detail, toujours au detriment ae son humanit6. 
O’est, dans le troUi6me clmpitre de la Gen^se, un changement 
d’une seule lettre qui met " la Femme" k la place ne ** la 
Po8tdrit4 de la femme.’* Dans le second livre des Machab^os, 
une s6rie de modifications succeasives transforment Insensible- 
ment le passage classique de la doctrine de la pii6re pour les 
morts ; lou4e simplement dans le texte original, la priere pour 
les morts arrive, dans les textes de basse 4poque, k dire prdcbde 
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en termei expr^g. Dang le quatri^me livre d’Esdrag, un passage 
qui parait contraire k la pri6re pour leg tr6pass6s eet, sane plus, 
arrach6 de la Bible avec la page qui Ic porie, et cet exeinplaire 
mutil6 eat, par une ginguliere rencontre, nreaquo le seul qui ait 
Jainaig copi6.’ For the passage in the Moccabeeg see the 
note top, 2.3 of M. Berger’s book ; for the fourth book of Esdras 
gee R, L. Bensly, The Minftintj Frajtnent of the Uth Book of 
Ezra, Camb. 1876, or Speaker's Coinmentar}’, Apocrypha, <n 
loo.] or M. R. James, The Uth Book of Ezra, Gatnb. 1895. 

Cassiodoriiis, indeed, is a witness that even by 
the middle of the 6th cent, the text of Jerome^s 
version had become corrupted, and that he did his 
best to revise it; but as to the extent both of the 
corruption and of the revision we are in the dark, 
ile speaks at some len^jtli on the subject in the 
De institutione Divinariini litterarum (Mi/jne, Pat. 
Lat, Ixx. p. ll()5f.), which he composed for the 
instruction of his younger brethren in the mon¬ 
astery at Vivarium, apparently about the year 
A.D. 644 ; he expresses himself anxious that they 
should study their Bibles in codicibus emendntift, 
tells them that his nine codices, containing all the 
books of the Old and New Testaments, were 
revised by him ‘ sub collatione priscorum codicum,’ 
that Jerome’s arrangement of the Prophets into 
cola and commata had been adopted by him for 
the rest of the Bible, and tliat lie left them a 
Greek pandect, or whole Bible, by which, accord¬ 
ing to Jerome’s example, they might correct the 
errors in their Latin translation. But he gives us 
no list of current errors or of his own correc¬ 
tions ; and all trace of his carefully corrected 
codices has disappeared. With, however, perhaps 
one exception: the magnilicent Codex Amiatinus 
of the Bible, though it is of the 8tli cent., resem¬ 
bles Cassiodoriiis’ Bible not only in being divided 
into cola and commata throughout, but also in 
possessing a quaternion of introductory matter 
{pofisibly of earlier date than the rest of the MS) 
which strongly resembles chs. xii.-xiv. of the De 
institutione ; three lists of the books of Holy Scrip¬ 
ture occur in each, and the resemblance is of that 
puzzling nature which stops well short of direct 
copying and yet suggests very close affinity; all 
the closer because Cassiodorius tells us that his 
third divi.sion of the books was ^vritten ‘inter 
alias (divisiones) in codico grandiore.’ It niay be, 
therefore, that in the first eight leaves or the 
Codex Amiatinus wo actually possess part of Cas¬ 
siodorius’ codex grandior ; though it is more likely 
that we posse.ss a not very faithful copy of it.^^ 

Large numbers of Italian texts must have been 
brought to Britain in and after the niis.sion of 
Augustine, if not earlier; and in the late 7th and 
8th cents, the monasteries of Wearmouth and 
Jarrow were, we know, enriched with copies of the 
Bible or Bibliothecoi as they were called) 

and other MSS obtained from Italy by the exer¬ 
tions of Benedict Biscop and Ceolfrid ; from them 
such MSS a.s the Codex Amiatinus and the Lindis- 
farne Gospels were cojiiod. The tyjje of text thus 
obtaineil would soon penetrate to Ireland, though 
as it was perpetuated in the local scriptoria it 
'would graclually become tinged with some of the 
peculiarities of the traditional Old Latin versions. 

But the Bible the Irish thus received from Kome 
their missionaries carried back in the following 
centuries to continental Europe, to Gaul, Switzer¬ 
land, and Germany. The Codex Amiatinus was 
itself sent to Borne by Ceolfrid ns an olfering to 
the shrine of St. Peter. Irish and British monks 
again settled in foreign monasteries and copied the 
Scriptures there (cf. Bede, Hist. Eccl. iii. 8); and 
thus the text which had been first modified by 
British characteristics, was further modified by 

* See P. Cersgen, * Die Biijcln deg Cassiodorius und der Codex 
AniiaUiius,’ in the Jahrtmeher f. %yrot. Theologie, 1883; 

end H. J. Wldte, *Tho Codex Amiatinus and its Birthplace,' in 
Studia Biblica et Eccieeiaetica, vol. U. p. 287 f. 


the texts of the countries into which it was no'w 
brought. We owe to this cause the lar^e number 
of MSS, mainly of the 9th cent., which were 
copied in Gaul and Switzerland by Irish scribes, 
and present a strange mixture of Irish and Con¬ 
tinental types, both in text and handwriting. 

Meanwhile in Spain a dill’erent family of MSS 
was growing un. Separated oil* from the rest of 
Europe, Spain, like Ireland, clung to old traditions 
and nabits ; and the Old Latin text preserved in 
the quotations in Priscillian * lives on in the 
Spanish Vulgate Bibles. But the Siianish scribes 
were fonder of interpolations, and of enriching 
their MSS with marginal notes, and even legendary 
additions, than the Irish ; with the consequence, 
that while the Irish scribes preserved on the whole 
a pure type of text—yet mainly in the Gospels, 
for they rarely cojiied whole Bioles—the Spanish 
perpetuated one which was corrupt, and of slight 
critical value. And as from the north and west 
the Irish texts moved into France with the mis¬ 
sionaries, so from the south the Spanisli texts 
^adually crept in over the I’yrenees, and thus 
France became the meeting ground of the two 
opposed types. 

The close of the 8th cent, witnessed two recen¬ 
sions of the Vulgate, which, so far as we can see, 
were founded on these British and Spanish MSS 
respectively; and, as may be expected, Franco was 
the country in which these recensions were made. 

Charles the Great took a keen interest in the 
sacred text and its purity ; he was anxious to 
obtain a uniform standara Bible for Church use, 
in simple and intelligible Latin, without sole¬ 
cisms, f He accordingly, in the year 797, commis¬ 
sioned our own countryman Alcuin, who was then 
abbot of St. Martin at Tours, to prepare an 
emended edition of the Scriptures. Alcuin was 
familiar with Northumbrian MSS from his youth ; 
he himself was of Northumbrian parentage, and 
had been educated at York, and it was to that 
city that ho sent for MSS to help him in the per¬ 
formance of his task.t As this task was simply 
to correct the Biblical text by the aid of the best 
Latin MSS available, without regard to the Greek, 
we may regard it as fortunate indeed that Alcuin’s 
birth and education should have made him natur¬ 
ally consult just the libraries where the purest 
texts were preserved. By Christmas A.D. 801 the 
task was completed, and Alcuin was enabled to 
present Charles with a copy of the emended Bible. 
Of existing Vulgate MSS, the famous Codex 
Vallicellianus is suiqioscd to most nearly repre¬ 
sent Alenin’s text (see p. 889). 

Simultaneously with this, Theodulf, bishop of 
Orleans (787-821), was undertaking a revision, 
though on dillerent lines. Theodulf was a Visi¬ 
goth, and was born near Narbonne, and the 
Spanish traditions would therefore be familiar and 
dear to him ; yet he did not simply collect and 
register Spanisli readings. He api)arently knew 
and studied the MSS current in Langueaoc and 
the south of France ; § and, collecting together all 
the texts he knew of, he worked witTi a consider¬ 
able amount of prudence, marking the passages he 
con.sidered suspicious, and hone.stly endeavouring 
to arrive at a pure text. Yet his work was un¬ 
even ; and his habit of inscribing in the margin of 
his Bible the variant readings he had collected, 
had the unfortunate result of introducing into 

* Efl. Schepps, Corput Script, eccl. Lat xviil., Vienna, 1889; 
see also Berjjor, p. 8. 

f See the Capitularies In Pertz, Mon. Gerrn., tom. lil. Lege$, 
tom i. pp, 44, 65. 

t See Ep. Ixxviii. In Jaff6, Bibliotheca rer. Germ,, tom. vl. 
(i.e. Monurn. Alcuiniana) p. 846; also Ep. Ixxil. p. 881; cf. 
Scrivener-Miller, Introduction (4th ed.), ii. p. 69. 

i Dertfer, pp. xiv and 146 f., to whom the present writer 
owes the greater part of this section. 
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France a whole congeries of corrupt readings from 
Spain. The best specimen of his revision is the 
exquisite Bible at raris numbered Lat. 9380 in the 
Bibliothbque Nationale. Theodulf’s work had a 
different late from Alcuin’s ; it was the private 
enterprise of a scholar, not a public work under¬ 
taken for public utility at the instance of a 
monarch ; and so its inlluence on the history of 
the text was (fortunately) slight, whereas Alcuin's 
was great. 

The very favour and reputation which the 
Alcuinian recension enjoyed, proved indeed the 
cause of its speedy degeneracy. The demand for 
Bibles containing it became so large that the 
resources of the great writing school at Tours 
must have been severely strained; and the rapidity 
with which the MSS were copied and multiplied 
proved fatal to purity of text. They were trans- 
scribod hastily and from various exemplars, good 
and bad; and the large imposing volumes of 
‘Caroline* Bibles, specimens of which are to be 
found in almost all our principal libraries, vary 
indefinitely, from a nearly pure Alcuinian text to 
one almost worthless. 

Very soon therefore after Alenin’s time com¬ 
plaints of the corrui)tion of the text meet us again, 
the old cry is re-echoed, ‘ tot exemplaria pacne quot 
codices.* Yet effort after eflort was made to arrest 
the decay. Lanfranc, archbishop of Canterbury, 
10G9-89, is related by his biographer to have 
worked at correcting all the books of the OT and 
NT, and also the writings of the Fathers, ‘ad 
orthodoxam fidem *; and to have encouraged this 
study among his pupils: none of his corrected 
MS^S, however, are known to survive. We are 
more fortunate in possessing the results of the 
labour of other critics. Stephen Harding, third 
abbot of Citcaux (about the middle of the 12th 
cent.), made a similar revision; and his corrected 
Bible, in four volumes, is still preserved in the 
public library at Dijon (MS No. O^w). He purged 
the text of a large number of interpolations, partly 
by collating good l^atin and Greek MSS, partly 
with the aid of some Jewish scholars, whom he 
consulted as to the suspected passages in the OT ; 
it was in the books of Samuel and Kings that the 
‘major pars erroris inveniebatur.’t His example 
was very soon followed by the Cardinal Nicolaus 
Maniacoria, whose criticisms are preserved in a 
MS at Venice. X 

With the latter part of the 12th and the 13th 
cents., however, wo are introduced to a new and 
more organized system of correction. The number 
of Bibles belonging to those centuries, especially 
the 13th, testifies to the very largo scale on whicn 
they must have been copied.§ 

Almost every library possesses some of these 
small manuscript Bibles, written in double columns 
on thin vellum, generally with wonderful regularity 
and beauty. I’aris, according to Boger Bacon 
(liody, p. 420 f.), was the city where the greatest 
business in the copying and selling of these Bibles 
was carried on, the theologians and booksellers com¬ 
bining to produce a regular and fixed type of text, 
which he calls the Exemplar Parinense; the de¬ 
mand was large in consequence of the fame of the 
Paris University in the 13th cent., and the numbers 
of students who flocked to it. The Exemplar 
ParisiensCt however, being hastily and unscien¬ 
tifically prepared, furnished a degenerate type of 

• Milo Crispinus, a monk of Dec ; see MIgne, Pat. Lat. cl. 
pp. 55 and 101 f 

t See Hody, (). 418; van Ess, p. 162 f.; Kaulen, p. 246: and, for 
this section, a valuable article by Denifle, *Dle Hdss. d. Bibel- 
correctorien des IS Jahrh.,’ in the Archivf. Literar. u. Kirchen- 
gfsch. deg M.A. iv., Freiburg, 1888. 

t Marciana, Lat. doss. x. cc^. 178, fol. 141; see Denifle, p. 270. 

S See Kenyon, The Bible and the AneUnt MSS, London, 1806, 
p. 186. 


text, and Bacon complains bitterly of it.* Eflbrts 
were now made to emend it by societies of scholars, 
who united their labours and researches in the 
Carrectoria Bibliorum, as they were called. Here 
the authority of Latin and Greek MSS was regis¬ 
tered in cases of doubtful reading, the testimony 
of Fathers was quoted, even variants of punctuation 
were taken account of, and short critical notes 
were added stating which reading was to be i)rc- 
f erred. 

The principal correctoria are (1) The Correctorium Parisiense, 
prepared probably about a.d. 12:16 by the Parig Theologiang: f 
this waa m the course of the next twenty years adopted and 
enlargetl by the Dominicans residinjf at Sens^ and pos'jibly 
authorized by the bishop of that diocese ; and it is soinetiinos 
called the Correctorium JSenonense in consequence (possibly to be 
found in the Paris MS, B.N. 17). Eojjer Bacon had a poor opinion 
of the Paris correctors and their work ; whether Franciscans or 
Dominicans, he speaks of them with contempt; the carelessness 
of the scribes at Paris was boil enou^^^h, but the ignorant correctors 
mode things worse ; ‘ quilibet lector in ordine minornm corrlgit 
ut vult, et similiter apud priodicatores, et eodem modo soolaref 
(or seculares?), et quilibet mutat quofl non Intelligit.’ 

(2) The Correctorium Sorbonicum, so called betuiuae it is pre¬ 
served in a Sorbonne M8,t varies little from the text of the 
Senonenee, and is a sort of collection of more important readings 
from the earlier correcforui. 

(3) The Correctorium. of the Dominicans, prepared under the 
auspices of Hugo of 6t. Garo, about 1240, the final corrected 
form of which is now preserved in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris (Lat. 
16,719-16,722): this, like the emendation of Stephen Harding, 
was an endeavour not so much to recover Jerome’s actual text, 
as to obtain a good working text of the Bible, by the use of 
Greek or Hebrew MSS.§ The Dominicans thought as little of 
the Correctorium J^arUtiense as did Koger Bacon, and they dis¬ 
couraged the members of their ortler from using it. || 

(4) The Correctorium yaticaninyi, a good MS of which is 
preserved in the Vatican Library (Lat. 8466): this correctorium 
was the work of the Franciscans, and its author has been very 
reoKorjably identified by Vercellono with a ‘Sapientissimus 
homo,* praised by Bacon, who he says had spent nearly forty 
years in the correction and exposition of the text; Denifle con¬ 
cludes that he was Willermus ae Mara.^l This is the best of the 
correctoria, and has beeii cited by Bp. J. Wordsworth in his 
edition of the Vulgate New Testament as cor. uat. ; the author 
is not onlv a good Greek and Hebrew scholar, but has seriously 
set himself to restore the Ilieronymian text. 

These remedies were all that could he applied to 
the Vulgate text before the invention of printing; 
and, by an unfortunate chance, it was the worst of 
tlicse correctoria, the Parisiense, that was made 
use of by llobertus Stei)hanus. 

SVith the literary revival of the 15th cent., a 
natural desire was felt for a more satisfactory text 
of the Bible, as well as for a multiplication of 
copies of the sacred book ; the great humanist 

ope, Nicholas V., gave a commission to the scholar 

lanetti, to translate the NT into Latin ; the same 
pope oll’ered a reward of 5000 crowns for a copy 
of St. Matthew’s Go.spel in its orimnal Hebrew.** 
Naturally, some of the first and principal pro¬ 
ductions of the |»rinting-j)ress were Latin Bibles. 
But the Bibles tliat were taken into tlie printer’s 
workshops, and from which the early editions were 
printed, would be the small and handy media?yal 
MSS described above, like the MSS trom which 
Honricus Stephanus printed the Greek NT, and 
which are still preserved in the library at Basel; 
there would he a larger supply of such texts, they 
would bo easier to print from, and if they were 
spoilt the loss was slight, while few people would 
have cared to entrust one of the great Alcuinian 
Bibles, or still earlier pandects like the Codex 
Amiaiinus, to the rough usage of the priiiting- 

• See Martin, * La Vulgate Latine au 13“« slijcle, d'aprbs B. 
Bacon* In the Musevn (Louvain), vol. vii. p. 88f. 

t Sec Hody, p. 418 ; K. Simon, Histoire critique dee vertiona 
du NT, ch. lx.; 8. Berger. Quam notitimn linguoe UebraiccB 
habucrint Christiani medxi cevi temporibue in Gallia, Paris, 
1863, p. 26 f. 

J Now numbered 15,554 (fol. 147 flf.) in the Bibl. Nat. at Paris. 

$ See Denifle, p. 205; Martene, Thceaurus nov. aneed., tom. 
Iv. 1676. 

II Berger, Quam notitiam, etc. p. 27. 

^ Ilodv.jJ. 420 f.; Berger, Quam notitiam, etc. pp. 82-86. 

•** Paul Fabre, La Bioliothique Vatioane, pp. 89, 41 (Paris, 
1806). 
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office. Thus the early printed editions of the 
Vulgate did little more than perpetuate the 
current and corrupt form of text; though the 
copies printed by Froben at Basel seem to have 
been made with care, and to have enjoyed a 
European reputation for accuracy ; * the present 
writer has found his Bible of 1502, with the 
qlossa ordinariay preserve a number of good read¬ 
ings, against almost all other early editions. 

Sp.'ioo forbids our enumerating the early editions of the 
Vul^rato or examining Unnr history ; the student who wishes to 
do this, may be referred to the sections on the subject in van 
Ess, Kaulen, Westcott, to Mr. Copinger’s work, to E. Nestle's 
' I^itcinisohe liibelubersctzungen ’ in to Le Long, BifUin- 

theca Sacra (ed. Masch, 1778 -90), vol. ii., to Vercellone, V'ar. 
Led. i. pp. xcvi-civ, ii. pp. xxi-xxvi; and, last, not least, to 
the British Museum ‘ Catalogue of printed books ; Bible, part i.’ 

The following editions at any rate should be borne in mind :— 

1. The ‘Mazarin' Bible, so called because the copy which 

first attracted the notice of Bibliographers was found 
in the library of Cardinal Mazarin ; otherwise known as 
the ' 42 line’ Bible ; issued at Mentz between 1452 and 
1450, in two vole. ; the printing is ascribed to Guten¬ 
berg, or to Peter Schoeffer, or to Johann Fust. Its 
rarity and beauty combine to make it one of the most 
valuable books in the world. 

2. The first Bible published at Home is dated 1471, and was 

printe<l by Sweynbeyin and Pannartz, 2 vols. fol. ; 
reproduced by Andr. Frisner and Sensenschmit at 
Nuremberg, 1476. 

3. The important Venice edition by Fr. do Ilailbrun and 

Nic. ae Frankfordia, 1475, fol. ; the text is based largely 
on the Mazarin Bible, while in turn many of the later 
editions are copied fnmi tliis. 

4. The famous Com})Iuten8ian Polyglot in six vols. fol., 

1514 and following years; undertaken by Canilnal 
Ximenes, and printed at his exponso.f A definite 
luvision of the Vulgate text was undertaken in this 
edition, partly with the aid of ancient MSS, still more 
from the Greek ; but with only moderate success. 

6. Tlio Vulgate Bible of Hobertus Stophanus, Paris, 1628, 
the first genuine attempt at a critical edition: three 
good MSS were collated for it. This was followed by 
a larger edition on the same lines, for which seventeen 
MSS were collated, four of which can be still identified; 
printed 1638-40, reprinted 1646. Thu edition is prac¬ 
tically the foundation of the ojjlcial Roman Vul<jate\ 
it is cited os <" in Wordsworth’s edition. 

6 . Parallel attempts at producing a critical text by the aid 

of MSS and earlier printed Bibles were being made 
by the Catholic Theologians at Louvain; and John 
llonteriiui in his fine folio edition (Louvain, 1547, and 
often reprinted) used about thirty-one MSS and two 
printed copies; It is Impossible to identify them now. 
This edition is cited os by Wordsworth, 

7. Tlie small and rare octavo edition of Robertus Stephanus, 

dated 1565, sliuuM be noticed, as it is the first Latin 
Bible with the modern verse divisions, 

'Tlie Sixtlne and Clementine editions are noticed below. 

The output of printed Bibles was very large ; during the first 
half century of printing some 124 editions wore publisnod; Ver- 
collone enumerates 17d editions again between the years 1471 
and 1509; and, in addition to these, numerous scholars, both 
Kom. Oath, and Protestant, undertook independent translations 
of the Bible into T^tin, as well as revisions of the Vulgate text. 
Remembering this, we may bo able to realize what a bewildering 
amount of differing versions were now current, all or any of 
which might appear to the ordinary reatler os the Editio Vulaata, 
8uoh new translations were made on the Rom. Gath, side by 
Erasmus, Johannes Rudelius, Aug. Steuchus of Oubbio, Isidore 
Clarius, Sanctes Pagninus, Cardinal Caietan, and Job. Bene- 
dictus; on the Protestant side by Andr. Osiander, Conr. Pel- 
licanus, Sebastian Miinster, Leo Judas (the Zurich version), and 
Scb. Custellio.l 

^ All these editions, however, even on the Catholic 
side, were the undertaking's of private individuals ; 
and neither Church nor pope had given to any one 
tlie full sanction of their authority. Yet the 
Council of Trent, in its fourth sitting (8th April 
1546), had already taken care to pronounce on the 
Canon of Scripture, and to enumerate a list of the 
l>ooks it held as canonical (see below, p. 885). 
Then, in the ‘ Deeretum do oditione et usu sacrorum 
libroruin,* pleading the advantage that would 
accrue to the Church if, out of the many current 
Latin editions, one should be held as ‘ authentica,* 

• See W. A. Copinger, Incunabula Biblica, London, 1892. 

t See Kaulen, p. 314; Scrivcuor-Millor, Introduction, ii. pp. 
176-181. 

t See Kaulen, pp. 818-878; the Zurich version of the Psalms 
was used in the aaily College Service at Christ Church, Oxford, 
as long as that service was said in Latin. 


it proceeded to declare and resolve, ‘ut hacc ipsa 
vetus et vulgata editio qum longo tot sieculorum 
usu in ipsa ecclesia probata eat, in publicis lecti- 
onibus, etc., pro auttientica habeatur, et ut nemo 
illamrejicere quovis practextu audeatvel prsesumat.’ 
It also ordered that ‘ hjec ipsa vetus et vulgata 
editio quam emendatissirae imprimatur.* Two 
uestions naturally suggest themselves as to this 
ecree: what is the real meaning of ‘authentica’? 
and what was the exact type of text, the ‘vetus 
et vulgata editio,* which was thus designated? 

The word ‘authentica* seems to have been used 
and understood not only in the sense of official, 
but also in the .sense of accurate —at any rate to 
the extent that there were no mistakes in it which 
might lead to false doctrine in faith or morals ; it 
was in this sense that scholars like Andreas Vega 
and Bellarmine under.stood the word.f No verbal 
inspiration or infallible accuracy was claimed for 
it. Scholars might read their Bibles in the original 
tongues if they wished; but for ordinary use it 
was advisable to have one standard edition (‘ auth- 
onticam hac mente ut cujus fas sit earn legere sine 
periculo ’) instead of a number of independent and 
unauthorized translations. 

In regard to the second question, it is difficult to 
believe that the Fathers of the Council had in 
their minds any one particular printed or manu¬ 
script copy as the edition ‘longo tot sieculoriim 
usu in ecclesia probata *; X probably they were 
speaking quite generally, and meant by this ex¬ 
pression the Hieronymian text, which they believed 
to have been fairly transmitted through the Middle 
Ages, and to have been recognized by the Churcli 
and used in her services—as against the bewilder¬ 
ing amount of new translations and arbitrarily 
corrected texts. 

Though the Council thus ordered the preparation 
of an ollicial Vulgate, no immediate action was 
taken by the Church. John Hentenius; however, 
a professor at Louvain, undertook the preparation 
of an edition : this is the edition mentioned above 
(preced. col.. No. 6), and often reprinted. The 
various Hentenian editions remained for some 
ears as the standard text of the Homan Church, 
ut were still private publications. 

Yet the task of preparing an official text occu¬ 
pied the minds of several popes, and under Pius IV. 
and Pius v. ellbrts were made at Home to collect 
some of the oldest and most valuable MSS ob¬ 
tainable, and a commission was appointed to 
carry on the w^ork. It was not, however, con¬ 
tinuously pursued till the pontilicate of Sixtus V. 
(1585-151)0), who pushed forward the revision of 
the text with great zeal, lie summoned afresh 
the committee of cardinals and scholars under the 
presidency of Cardinal Caralfa, entrusted them 
with the task, but worked himself with unwearied 
diligence at examining the readings and correcting 
the proofs. § Old MSS and printed editions were 
con.sulted, and, where the autnorities were divided, 
those readings were favoured which agreed with 
the original Greek or Hebrew. The result was the 
handsome Sixtine Edition of the Vulgate, which 
appeared in 1590, printed at the Vatican press, and 
bearing the following title—on the first page: 
Biblia] Sacra \ Vulgatce \ Editionis | trihus tomis \ 
distincta | Romm | ex Typographia Apostolica Vati- 
cana, | M-D XC | ; on the second page : Bihlia 
Sacra ( Vulgatm editionis \ ad \ concilti Tridentini | 

• So Paul Fabre, Bibl. VcUicane, p. 56; sea also Kaulen, 
pp. 401, 402. . 

t See the art. on the Vulgate In Wetzer and Welte'e Kirchen- 
lexicon ; van Ess, 197 f., 245 n. 1, 408, 421; the same author’^ 
Pragmatica doct. CaXh. Trid. circa Vulg. deereti sensum, Sulz- 
bach, 1816, pp. 7, 24 ; Kaulen, p. 406 f. 

X See von p. 254 f. , j i. u 

§ Ilia assistant, Angelo Rocca, waa so overworked that he 
grew ill and nearly died ; see E. Nestle, Ein Jubildum d. latein, 
Bibel, Tubingen, 1892, p. 14. 
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prcsscriptum emendata \ et \ a Sixto ‘V’P’-Jf* | re- 
cognita et approbata,* 

This edition, though nominally tribus tomis dis- 
tincta, is really in one volume, and the paging is 
continuous throughout; it is cited by Wordsworth 
as In text it resembles the Stephens edition 
of 1540 more than the Hentenian Bibles; but a 
new system of verse-enumeration was introduced. 
The inconvenience, however, of a system which 
ditt'ered from one which was almost universal in 
current Latin Bibles no doubt led to this being 
dropped in the Clementine edition. 

1^1 e Six tine edition was prefaced by the famous 
Bull beginning with the words: ‘Aeternus ille.’ 
This Bull recounted the care with which the pope, 
and the scholars and divines assisting him, had 
worked at the preparation of the book—‘ita tamen 
ut Veterem multis in Ecclesia abhiiic seculis re- 
ceptam lectionem omnino retinuerimus ’; it was 
decreed, therefore, that this edition was to be 
considered as the actual Vulgate, prescribed and 
pronounced authentic by tlie Council of Trent, 
and was to be used in all the Churches of the 
Christian world, ‘pro vera, legitima, autlientica, 
et iiidubitata, in omnibus publicis privatisque 
disputationibus, lectionibus, praedicationibus, et 
explanationibus* (here the Bull goes beyond the 
decree of Trent, which only asserted that the 
Vulgate was to be considered authentic ‘in publicis 
lectionibus, disputationibus, pra'dicationibus et 
expositiouibus’). No future edition was to be 
puDlishcd without the express permission of the 
Apostolic See; nor was any one to print a private 
or independent edition himself; nor was the Six- 
tine edition, for the next ten years, to be reprinted 
in any other place than the Vatican; after that 
time editions might be printed elsewhere, but 
must always be carefully collated with the Sixtine 
edition, *ne minima quidem particula mutata, 
addita, vel detracta,’ and must be accompanied 
with the ofiicial attestation of the inquisitor of 
the province, or bishop of the diocese, that this 
was the case; no variant readings, scholia, or 
glosses were to be printed in the margin. Persons 
disobeying these orders, whether editors, printers, 
or booKsellers, were, besides the loss of all the 
books and other temporal punishments, to sull’er 
the penalty of the ‘ greater excommunication,^ 
from which they could not be relieved, ‘ nisi in 
articulo mortis,^ save by the pope himself.f 

The Sixtine edition, however, met the fate of 
most revised versions,—unpopularity amongst the 
clergy and laity who were used to uiirevised texts, 
—ana an order in the Bull that the missals, 
breviaries, etc., were to be corrected from the 
Sixtine text, wa.s especially distasteful. Sixtus, 
too, had olfended the Jesuits by placing one 
of Bellarmine’s books J on the Index Librorum 
prohihitorum ; and Bellarmine, in a letter to 
Clement VIII., spoke very strongly in condemna¬ 
tion of the Sixtine edition.§ The brief popularity, 

* So the British Museum and Bodleian copies. See van Ess, 
pp. 265, 266u., also Nestle, p. 20; but the Gottingen copy of 
the Bible, accordir^ to van (whose statement Prof. Nestle 
confirms), has: Bihlia \ Sacra^ Vxdgatoe j edUionU | Tribus 
Tomis I distiiicta \ Jiornce | Ex Typographia Apostolica Vatu 
eana | mdxo | , on the second paj^e; while the first page has: 
Biblia ] Sacra ) vulgatce editionis | Sixti guinti | Pont. Max. j 
Jxissu recoanita atqiu edita. There may then have been more 
than one edition of the Sixtine Bible ; it looks, however, as if 
the first title had been lost, and then filled up by the binder 
from the Clementine edition. 

A reduced facsimile of the Sixtine title-page is given by P. 
Fabre, La Bibl. Vaticans, p. 69. 

t This Bull is printed at length in Thos. James, Bellwm 
Papale^ Tx)ndon. 1600, and In van Ess, p. 209 f.; the most im¬ 
portant parts of it are given in Kaiilcn, pp. 449-457. 

X De dominio Papes directOj in which Bellarmine main¬ 
tained not the direct, but only the indirect, dominion of the 
pope over the whole world; see The Pope arui the Counoil^ by 
‘ Janus,' 1869, p. 63. 

I' Novit beatitudo vestra, oui se totomque eccleslam die- 
VOL. IV.— 


therefore, that attended it is easily intelligible. 
Sixtus died in August 1590. A number of short¬ 
lived popes succeeded him; and in January 
1592 Clement VIII. ascended the throne. In the 
same year all copies of the Sixtine edition were 
called in, and another official edition of the 
Vulgate was published from the Vatican press, 
which has ever since been known as the Clemen¬ 
tine edition (Wordsworth’s «)• This edition was 
accompanied by a preface, written by Bellarmine,* 
which asserted that while the former edition was 
being printed Sixtus V. had himself noticed many 
inaccuracies in the printing, and had consequently 
resolved to recall it and bring out a new edition : 
be had been prevented by death, but his design 
was now at length carried out by his successor, 
Clement Vlll. 

Yet this attempt to shift the blame from the 
editors to the printers cannot be justified. The 
number of misprints in the Sixtine edition is 
extraordinarily small for a book of such size, and 
many of them were (corrected, either with the pen 
or by pasting a small slip of paper with the right 
reading over tlio misprint, before the book was 
published.t The real reasons for the recall of the 
edition must have been partly personal hostility to 
Sixtus, and partly a conviction that the book was 
not quite a worthy representative of the Vulgate 
text. The Clementine text, indeed, diflors from 
it in some 3000 places, and is a return to the type 
of text found in the Hentenian Bibles, In the 
critical notes to the Oxford Vulgate the reader will 
constantly see S' ^ witnessing for one reading, 
while iJJ witness for another ; and on the wliole 
we willingly admit that the Clementine text is 
critically an improvement upon the Sixtine. 

The uiHiculty of escaping the penalties, so freely 
denounced by Sixtus on any wno should change 
the least particle in his text, was surmounted by 
the bold device of printing his name instead 
of Clement’s on the title-page, and so presenting 
the edition to the world as a tSixtine edition.:J: The 
title is—on the first page: Biblia \ Sacra \ Vul¬ 
gatce I Editionis | Romce \ Ex Typographia Apos¬ 
tolica Vaticana \ M.D.XCII | ; on tlie second: Biblia 
Sacra | Vulgatce Editionis | Sixti Quinti | Pont. 
Max. \jussu I recognita atqueedita | ; the engraved 
border in the second page is the same as in the 
Sixtine edition. § 

A Bull attached to the Clementine edition for¬ 
bade any copy of the Vulgate to 1)6 printed in 
future without being first collated with the Vatican 
copy, ‘cujns exemplaris forma, ne minima quidem 
particula de textu mutata, addita, vel ah eo de- 
tracta, nisi aliquod occurrat, quod Typographic^ 
incurii© manifesto adscribendum sit, iiiviolabiliter 
observetur*; nor were even variant readings to be 
printed in the margin. 

A longer life has been granted to the Clementine 
Vulgate than was the fate of the Sixtine, and to 

crimini commiBcrit Sixtus v., dum Juxta propri® docirinn 
sensuR, eacroruin bibliorum eniendationem ag^^ressus C8t; neo 
satis Bcio, an gravius uuquarn periculum occurrerit'; 8oe van 
Ess, p. 290. 

* Reprinted in James, Bellum Papale^ and in van Ess, p. 
366 f. 

t The number of words thus pasted over la not above forty in 
the whole Bible; see James, Bellum Papale, and van Ess, pp. 
381-838. The present writer has discovered only two uncorreclw 
misprints in the Four Gospels; and, indeed, the Sixtine edition 
was much more carefully printed than the (Jlementine. 

X The rejfular form of title in a modern Vultcate Bible—* Biblia 
Sacra Vulgates Editionis Sixti v. Font. Max. Jussu recognita et 
Olementis VIII. auctoritate edita'—cannot be traced at present 
earlier than 1604 ; up to that time Sixtus seems to have appeared 
alone upon the title-page ; later, Clement occasionally figures by 
himself. 

I James {Bellum Papale^ not unnaturally makes capital out 
of the differences between the two jmpal editions; cf. Sixtus 
Amama, Anti - Barbaras Biblicut^ lib. i. c. Ixx., Amstelod., 
1628. Lists of the variations can be found in James, Amama, 
Bukentop, Lux de Luee^ p. 319 f., and Vercellone. 
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the Dresent day the edition of 1692 remains the 
standard edition of the Roman Church.* The stern 
prohibitions of the Papal RulJ have succeeded in 
providing members of the Roman Church through¬ 
out the whole world witli a fixed and unalterable 
text of the Sacred Scriptures, but at the cost of 
suppressing any attempts at a systematic revision 
in tne light of fuller critical knowledge; and by a 
strange paradox the attempts that have been made 
in later years to emend the Vulgate text have come 
mainly from students outside the communion of 
the Roman Church. Vallarsi, indeed, in 1734, 
printed an emended text with such MS help as he 
was able to obtain, not, however, as the Bible, but 
as the iJioina Bibliotheca in his edition of the works 
of St. Jerome. To Bentley’s proposed critical 
edition of the New Testament t tiie Latin Vulgate 
was to be a most important help ; it being his nrm 
conviction that the earliest MSS of the Vulgate 
would be found to agree so closely with the earliest 
Greek MSS that it would be possible * to give an 
edition of the Greek Testament exactly as it was 
in the best exemplars at the time of the Council of 
Nice, so that there shall not be twenty words, nor 
even particles difference.* Bentley himself collated 
a number of English Vulgate MSS for this purpose; 
his friend John Walker collated still more at 
Paris in 1719 and the following years, and obtained 
collations of several Oxford MSS from David 
Casley. The proj(,*cte(l edition, however, came to 
nought, partly perhaps in consequence of Bentley’s 
advancing years, partly because a more extended 
and thorough collation of Vulgate MSS did not 
show that exact agreement with tlie earliest Greek 
which ho had expected. Bentley died in 1742, and 
John Walker in November 1741; their collation.s, 
however, were preserved, and have proved of con¬ 
siderable value to the Bishop of Salisbury (Dr. J. 
Wordsworth) in his critical edition. The German 
scholar. Dr. P. Corsson, of Berlin, has been for 
some time engaged in research with a view to a 
critical edition of the Vulgate NT, though hitherto 
only the Epistle to the Galatians has been pub¬ 
lished.t liie Bishop of Salisbury in conjunction 
with the pre.sent writer is also engaged on the 
same task, and has published the four Gospels 
with prolegomena; the work is still in progress. 

iii. The Natuiie and Method of Jerome’s 
Revision. —The work before Jerome in his edition 
of the two Testaments varied so widely that wo 
must treat tliem apart; and, as the NT was pub¬ 
lished first, it may be advisable to consider it 
before the OT. 

In his letter to Dainasus, Jerome describes 
plainly enough the nature of his revision of the 
lour (Sosptds. lie revised the existing Latin ver¬ 
sions by the aid of the oldest Greek MSS ho could 
have access to, making alterations only where the 
sense of the pa.sHage required it.§ 

Such a revision was no new thing in the history 
of the Latin versions. We may put aside the ques¬ 
tion whether what is called the European family 
of the Ohl Latin texts be an independent version 
from the African family, or an early revision of it 

* Naturally enough, the varioua modern editions do not all re¬ 
present the Clementine text with absolute or with equal accuracy; 
the studunt who wishes to possess an accurate text is advised to 
obtain Ibe very careful edition published by Vercellone at Rome 
in 1861, and to note what the editor says in his preface as to the 
few oc<m8ion8 on which he has deviated from the Clementine 
edition of 1692: for the NT the edition of Hetzenauer (Oeniponte 
1890) is convenient and, so far os we have tested it, accurate. 

t ills letter to Abp. Wake is dated April 1716, the proposals 
for printing were issued in 1720 ; see A. A. Ellis, Bentleii critica 
taera (Oamnr. 1862), p. xii f. 

1 Oorssen, Epuiula ad Gatatas, Berlin, Weidmann, 1886. 

f Ep. ad Dawasum, * IIbbo praosens prsofatiuncula pollicetur 
quattuor tantum Evangelia . . . codicum Graocorum emendata 
oonlatione. sed veterum. Qua® ne multum a lectionis Latin» 
oonsuetudine discreparent, ita calamo temperavimus, ut his 
tantum quas sensum vklebantur mutare oorrectis, reliqua 
manors pateremur ut tuerant.' 


[see Latin Versions!. But there can be no doubt 
that the Italian family, represented in the Gospels 
by the Codices Brixianus (/) and Monacensis {q), 
though principally by the former, is a revision of 
the European family, partly in accordance with a 
different and somewhat later type of Greek MSS, 
partly in order to give the Latinity a smoother and 
more even appearance (Westcott and Hort, Intro- 
ductiony p. 79). There can bo equally little doubt 
that Jerome knew of, and valued, this revision, and 
made it the base of his own ; a short examination 
of a few pages of the Vulgate witli the main Old 
Latin MSS will convince any reader that Jerome’s 
text is in Latinity much clo.ser to the Codex 
Brixianus than to any other Old Latin MS; Mr. 
Burkitt, indeed, maintains that f is really a 
Vulgate MS with Old Latin elements that have 
come in through the Gothic (see JThSty i. 129; and 
Kaufmann in Ztschr,f deutsche PhilologiCy xxxii. 
305-335). 

If, however, we compare the Greek text under¬ 
lying the Vulgate with that represented hy/g', we 
shall see that for the Gospels at any rate it is a 
return to the older type of MS, especially R and B ; 
the tables of readings which, as the present writer 
believes, demonstrate this, may be studied in the 
Epilogus to the Oxford edition of the Vulgate;* 
but if the student will examine the apparatus 
criticus of Tischendorf’s Greek Testament the same 
fact will be disclosed to him ; time after time f the 
Vulgate follows the older Latin and older Greek 
MSS, while /and q agree with the later. Jerome, 
indeed, twice in his commentaries quotes with re¬ 
spect the readings of the Greek MSS belonging to 
Origen ; t but tlie readings in one case agree with 
and in the other case differ from fc<B, so that we 
cannot conclude much as to the nature of their 
text. Other points have been noticed by scholars, 
connecting Jerome with the Sinai tic and Vatican 
texts; in the OT, Mr. Burkitt § says that Jerome 
* in his translations from the LXX in the prophets 
is generally very faithful to the Vatican text*; and 
in the Acts the Codex Amiatinus has 70 capitula 
with corresponding section-numerals in the text, an 
enumeration which is marked in the margins of both 
R and B, but is otherwise, according to Hort, un¬ 
known in Greek MSS and literature; || so that 
there is a cumulative argument of considerable 
weight on behalf of Jerome’s having made use of 
manuscripts of this type. 

At the same time it is clear that he must have 
consulted MSS of a typo different from anything 
we now pos.ses8. There are instances in the Gos¬ 
pels, few but clear, where he has apparently cor¬ 
rected the reading against all known Greek 
authorities, as well as against the Old Latin ; 11 
and in some of his commentaries he expressly 
mentions and discusses readings which are other¬ 
wise unknown to us. The most striking instances 
of these latter are, (1) the clause at the end of St. 
Mark’s Gospel (16^*) quoted in the contra Felag, ii. 

* Novum testamentum , . . seouTidum edilionem S. Uisronymi 
. . . recemuit J. Wordsworthy in operia aocictaiein adaumto H. 
J. While, Oxonii, 1889, p. 660 f. 

f e.g. in one chapter of St. Matthew, 61* 

tin Mt 2436 'in Grteois et maxime Adamantii et Pierii 
exemploribus'; in Oal 8^ *ln exemplaribus Adamantii* (ssOri- 
gonis). 

S Rules of Tyconius, Cainbr. 1894, p. cviii. 

|j Westcott and Hort, Introduction, p. 260 ; Robinson, Eutha- 
liana, p. 42 f., Cambr. 1895 ; Berger, Uist. de la Vulgate, eto. 
P- 347. 

^e.g. Mt 27“ omission of videntes or a8p\<Mnte^T»B%»f>tvreu 
{cpStrm 300); Jfj gi I, who join in the omission, are mixed texts 
with a large Vulgate eleiaent in them; cf. Mk 637 omission of 
abiens {hwtxSiv) with I ; 1043 ©m. in with t; Lk 944 %n 

cordibua veatria against the Or. tit r» and the Old Lat.; 

22 M arat petrua against the Gr. i ». and the Old Lat. 

aedebat ; Jn 7* «b hieroaohjinia with c fTa against the Or. im 
tSv Itp^rtXufUirSt and the Old Lat. : 8^ against the Or. 
rwipfjtM and the Old Lat. aemen ; 2ll<i agnoa vieoa against the 
Or. T* irp*fimr» puu and the Old. Lat. ovea meat. 
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15, as occurring *in c|uibusdam exemplaribus et 
maxime in grtocis codicibus *; * (2) the discussion 
on Jn 10^® in the Commentary on Ezk 40, where 
Jerome says, ‘ et Jiet unum atrium et unus pastor: 
hoc enim grsece atfXyj significat, t^uod latina sim- 
plicitas in ovile transtulit *; all existing Greek 
MSS read not avXTj but irolfxurj here, and the Old 
Latin have unus (or una) grex. The careful student I 
will detect other cases ; but enough has been given, 
we believe, to make it clear that Jerome’s Greek 
MSS were partly of the type so highly esteemed 
by Hort, partly of a type which has since dis¬ 
appeared. 

The other books of the NT may be more sum¬ 
marily considered. In tlie Acts of the Apostles, 
the oldest MSS, such as Amiatinus and (less fre¬ 
quently) Fuldensis, agree in text with NB and AC ;t 
m the Epistles, the revision was much more hasty, 
and very possibly was made with but sliglit, though 
with some, regard to the Greek ; ^ such is also the 
opinion of Dr. C. R. Gregory,§ who says of the 
work outside the Gospels, ‘ Ceteri vero Novi Testa¬ 
ment! libri annis ut videtur proximis vel etiam 
proximo anno recensiti non tarn diligenter emen- 
dati sunt; recensio horuin textus nova vix pnebet 
novas lectiones e Gra3co ductas sed solas elocu- 
tiones politiores atque cultiores Latinas.* 

The textual criticism of the Vulgate NT is one 
of the most compli(;ated problems facing modern 
scholars. The reader wilt, however, have gained 
from the section above on the history of Jerome’s 
translation after his own death, a fair amount of 
information as to the relative value of different 
groups of MSS. Tlie vast majority of 13th and 
14th cent. MSS may be nut aside as comparatively 
worthless, and it would bo easy enough for any 
student to compile—say from the Oxford edition 
of the Gospels—a list of readings the presence of 
which in a late MS would bo quite sullicient 
evidence that it was only reproducing the current 
and valueless mediaival type of text. He will 
also have learnt the interest of the MSS con¬ 
taining the Thcodullian recension, the very varied 
types of text presented by the Alcuinian Bibles, 
and the mixture of French and Irish elements in 
the 8th and 9th cent. MSS, written in France by 
Irish or Northumbrian scribes. It is not very 
hard, therefore, to arrange our MSS in groups, as 
has been done in the lists at the end of this 


article; but to go further and apply to them a 
genealogical as well as a geographical classifica¬ 
tion is what the present writer at any rate has 
not yet found himself able to do. The grounds on 
which in the Gospels the early Northumbrian 
MSS such as AASY, the 6th cent. Fuldensis (F), 
and Ambrosianus (M), and the first hand of the 
Hubertianus (11*), have been preferred to other 
MSS, have been set forth at some length in the 
Epilogus to the Oxford edition of the Gospels (pp. 
708-732). F and M are two of the earliest exist¬ 
ing Vulgate MSS; and the whole group seems to 
otter strong internal evidence of preserving a pure 
type of text. The MSS forming it show less 
trace than others of mixture from Old Latin 
sources; they agree more closely with the Greek 
text of NBL, and we have seen it to be probable that 


It runs: ‘ Postea quum accubuissent undecira appaniit 
eif iesus et exprobravit incredulitatem et duritiam cordis 
eorum quia his qui viderant eum resurgentem non credi- 
derunt. Et illi satisfaciebant dioentes sceculum istud iniquitatis 
et incredulitatia substantia {Cod, Vat, sub satana) est qu» non 
sinit per immundos spiritus veram dei apprehendl virtutem. 
Idcirco Jam nunc revola Juatitiam tuam'; cf. Beach, Agrapha, 
p. 456 (TCr V. 4). . 

t See eaptecially Blass, Acta Ayostolorutn, Qdttingen, 1896, 
P* 25. . . ^ . 

t For the Romans see Sanday-IIeodlam {IrUemational CrUxcal 
Cormnentciry), p. Ixvi 

In the third volume (Prolegomena) to Tischendorf s Novum 
Test, OroBce, ed. 8, Leipz. 1894, p. 971. 


Jerome partly modelled his revision on MSS of 
this type; they are free from the numerous small 
additions, amplifications, conflations, etc. which 
are commonly found in later MSS, and may fairly 
be regarded as the marks of a degenerate text 
even when they aro found in an early MS, such 
as the Harley Gospels (Z). Yet all the MSS of 
the Vulgate NT are so spoiled by mixture, that it 
is impossible to select one MS or group and follow 
its readings throughout. There are cases both in 
the Gospels and in the Acts where one group must 
be clearly followed in one verse and as clearly 
rejected in the next, there are others where an 
obvious clerical error, or a conflate reading, has 
been perpetuated in every known Vulgate MS ; no 
MS or group seems to preserve a consistent type 
of text. Still there is here an excellent oppor¬ 
tunity for the student; and it may be possible in 
time to do for the MSS of the Vulgate something 
analogous to what Westcott and Hort have done 
for the MSS of the Greek text. 

Jerome’s work on the OT stands on different 
ground from his work on the NT ; hero it was not 
an emended translation in the light of hotter MS 
authority, but a completely new version made 
direct from the Hebrew, where the text was, as 
ho thought, in a fairly even and satisfactory con¬ 
dition, compared with the confusion shown by the 
LXX. Jerome does not seem to have imagined 
the possibility of variation to any serious extent 
in the Hebrew MSS, though he tried to procure the 
best that were attainable \Ep, xxxvi. 1, ad Dama- 
sum; Frwf. in Paralip. iuxta LXX), He talks 
in general terms of the * Hebrew,’ the ‘ Hebraica 
veritas,’ etc. ; nor does the text used by him seem 
to differ largely from the Massoretic text which 
has been handed down to the present day.* Yet 
it is not quite identical; t a^d as it is practically 
certain that the copies he used did not possess the 
vowel points, it is but natural that bis interpreta¬ 
tion of the consonants should occasionally differ 
from that adopted by the Massoretes. 

Jerome’s version, again, was not the first that had 
been made direct from the Hebrew ; he could con¬ 
sult not only the LXX, but also the independent 
translations of Aquila, Symniachus, and Theodo- 
tion ; and indeed in the Bk. of Daniel the version 
of Thoodotion was that generally used in the 
Church, t 

His method of translating the OT he describes 
to us in the prefaco to his Comment, in Ecclesi- 
asten : though ho is only referring to that book in 
his preface, there is no doubt that he is describing 
his general practice. He worked with the Hebrew 
text, translating it directly, according to the best 
of his power and knowledge, witli such help as he 
could obtain from the Jewish Rabbis and their 
traditional methods of interpretation; he tried to 
be conservative, and to keep to the lines marked 
out by the LXX (‘do Hebrieo transferens magis 

• Kaulen, p. 166; Wostcott, p. 1714; the latter Bays of 
Jerome's work that it is ' a remarkable monument of the sub¬ 
stantial identity of the Hebrew text of the 4th cent, with the 

S resent Masoretic text'; and with rc^^ard to the Bks. of 
amuel, Wellhausen speaks even more strongly in the same 
direction, Der Text, d. BUcher Samuelit, Gottingen, 1872, p. 8, 
Anm. 2. 

t Nowack, Die Bedeutung dea Ilier. fiir die alttest. Kritik, 
Gdttingen, 1875, asserts that the identity is not complete, and 
that in many cases Jerome follows the Greek translators, or 
Chaldee, or Syriac, whilst in some variant readings he stands 
quite alone; similarly H. P. Smith, ‘The Value of the Vulgate 
Old Test, for Textual Criticism,' in the Preabyterian and Be- 
formed Review, April 1891, notes that in a number of oases 
Jerome’s text varies from that of the Massoretes, and even 
where it simply shows agreement with the Greek It is not 
alwavB dependent upon it; again, ‘ it has in a number of cakes 
readings agreeing with the Syriac whore the derivation of one 
from the other is unlikely; it shows besides a number of 
variants in which it stands alone.' 

J Prc^. in Dan. : ‘ Danlelcm prophetam iuxta LXX inter- 
pretes Domini Salvatoris ecclesin non Icgunt, utentes Theodo- 
tionis editione ; et our hoc acciderit nesoio.' 
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me LXX interpretum consuetudini coaptayi, in 
his dnmtaxat quce non multum ab Hebraicis dis- 
crepabant’); he did not disdain to incorporate parts 
of the Old Lat. versions,* and he also made use of 
the translations of Aquila, Symmaclius, and Theo- 
dotion, 80 as to observe the mean between excessive 
novelty and slavish adherence to ancient errors ;t 
and his aim in translating was to represent the 
sense of the original ratlier than strain after literal 
exactness {Ajp. Ivii. ad Pammachiumi cvi. ad 
Suniam et Fretelam). Such, at least, was his 
general practice: ‘ non verbum e verbo, sed sensum 
exprimere de sensu/ He professes to bo more 
careful in the Holy Scriptures *ubi et verborum 
ordo iiiysterium est,* and where ‘in verbis singulis 
multipfioes latent intelligentiae* (JS)5. liii. ad Paul- 
inum) ; yet he shows with such obvious satisfaction 
that the apostles and evangelists in their inter¬ 
pretation of the OT sought after ‘sensum . . . 
non verba, nec magnopere de ordine sermonibusque 
curasse dum intellectui res pateret,* that we may 
well imagine that in his own translation, even of 
the Bible, ho would be much less literal than he 
thought he was.^ An examination of his transla¬ 
tion, such as has been made by Kaulen (p. 169 f.) 
and Nowack, verifies this expectation. It is the 
work of a good, though by no means immaculate 
or scientific Hebrew scholar, aiming at the sense 
rather tlian at the words of the original. Occasion¬ 
ally in translating he shows traces of the influence 
of llabbinioal tradition ;§ occasionally, on the other 
hand, he inserts a Messianic meaning in the trans¬ 
lation where the original does not bear it; |1 and he 
is fond of interpreting Hebrew proper names, there¬ 
by reversing the practice of the LXX translators, 
who frequently solve the difficulty of a hard 
Hebrew word by simply transliterating it in Greek 
cliaracters; a few amplifications are found where 
the verse seems to need them ;ir in other <;ases the 
pleonastic Hebrew is compressed in the Latin.** 

The translation, too, vanes in the dilferent books; 
some were translated with the utmost care, some 
were finished in extraordinarily short time. In 
the ProloQus Galeatus Jerome speaks of the dili¬ 
gence he had bestowed on the Bks. of Samuel and 
Kings,tt and Kaulen ranks his translation of the 
historical books as his best work,tt and after them 
Job and the prophetic books. Proverbs, Ecclesi¬ 
astes, and 5Song of Songs are carefully rendered, 
notwithstanding tlie short time that was directly 
spent on them ; but Judith and Tobit, which were 
translated in great haste, show more dependence 
on the Old Latin version. In spite of this occasional 
ui.ovenness, then, we may confidently assert that 
the general standard of the translation is a very 
high one; and we may gladly echo the words of 
the * translators to the reader * in our own AV, 
that Jerome performed his task * with that evidence 
of great learning, judgment, industry, and faithful- 

* G. Uoherg, D« S. Uieronymi rcUione interpretandi, Bonn, 
1886, p. 30. 

t Soo Nowiifik's essay, quoted above, and Driver, Notet on 
the Heb. Text of the Bks, of Sam. (Oxford, 1890), jj. liv f., who 
notices that Jerome was cepeoially prone to )>e guided by 
Symmachus, ami that, where the Vulgate exhibits a rendering 
which deviates alike from the Hebrew text and from the LXX, 
the clue to its origin will genorally be found in one or other of 
the Greek translations, especially in that of S^Tiimachus. In 
the Preface to tlie Comment, in Fcclesiaeten^ Jerome frankly 
says, 'interdum Acpiilte quoque et Symmachi et Theodotionis 
recordatus sum.* 

i See the passages collected in Ilobcrg, p. 4. 

( e.ff. On JiSB, Jos 1410, Nyh 9? (Kaulen, p. 173). 

I e.g. Is llio ltd, Hab (Kaulen, p. 174). 

t Gn 81»a^ ^7 40'« Lv KP, Jos Si«, Jg 8^ (p. 177) ; see Hoberg, 

p. 21. 

•* Gn 3919 4 oa 4128 ^ Ex 40 y **8 ; gee also Nowack, pp. 18-21; 
Hoberg, i». 19. 

ft ‘Lege ergo prirnum Samuel et Malachim nieura ; meiim, 
inquam, meuin. Quidquid enim crobrius ^ertendo et emen- 
dando Holllcitius et clidicinius et tenemus nostrum est.’ 

Jt Kaulen, p. 179; Hagen {Sprachliche Erbrterungen zur Vulg. 
p. 8) praises aW the reulatuuch highly. 


ness, that he hath for ever bound the Church unto 
him in a debt of special remembrance and thank¬ 
fulness.* 

It must be remembered that the Latinity of the 
Vulgate is thus partly that of the Old Latin ; and, 
even where Jerome was translating anew, he prob¬ 
ably modelled liis style, perhaps unconsciously, on 
that of the older versions. The Latin of those 
versions was the Latin of ordinary popular con¬ 
versation, the old ‘lingua rustica* with all its 
archaic cliaracteristics, spoken not simply by the 
lower classes, but generally, even in Rome and 
amongst the higher classes; different, of course, 
from the classical Latin of literature, but at the 
same time not simply confined to Africa in its 
popular use, as some writers seem to imagine, 
Wor, again, do we get this Latin in its natural 
form; anxiety to reproduce the original as accur¬ 
ately as possible has led to the introduction and 
preservation of numerous Groecisms and Hebraisms 
in the translation ; and we hardly ought to deplore 
this when we reflect how this literalism has re¬ 
vealed to the Western world the matchless beauty 
and power of Hebrew. The Latin of the Vulgate 
is therefore at once artificial and archaic, and yet 
forcible, clear, and majestic.* 

The textual criticism of the Vulgate OT is, alas I 
still in its infancy. Heyse and Tischendorf pub¬ 
lished in 1873 a collation of tlie Codex Amiatinus 
throughout the OT;t and Vercellone has fur¬ 
nished valuable material for the Pentateuch and 
historical books in the mass of variant readings 
collected and arranged in his two volumes of 
‘ Varir© lectiones.*^ H. P. Smith § has devoted 
some attention to examining and classifying the 
MSS whose readings are there quoted, with the 
result of awarding a higher place to the Codex 
Amiatinus in the OT than even in the NT : he 
maintains that for a recovery of Jerome’s original 
it is of the first importance, and that any critical 
edition would have to be constructed on the basis 
of the Amiatine MS and other MSS belonging to 
the same group; P. Thielmann has collected a 
useful amount of material for Wisdom, Sirach, 
etc. (see Literature, p. 890), and is preparing a 
critical edition of those books. 

iv. History of thk Name. ||— For us, as to the 
Fathers at the Council of Trent, the term vulqata 
—properly mdgata hihliorum editioy vulgata tihli- 
orum interpreiatioj hiblia vulgata —has one mean¬ 
ing, and one meaning only ; it means the common 
authorized Latin version of the Holy Scriptures, 
translated or edited by Jerome. Yet the expres¬ 
sion is older than Jerome’s time, and he himself 
frequently employs it of an edition already in use. 
It is used primarfly in early Latin writers not of a 
Latin version at all, but of the Greek version of 
the Septuagint,11 and so is equivalent to the terra 
Koiv^ HKboatif by which that translation was known ;** 
as, however, the LXX was already familiar t4 
Western Europe in the various Old Latin trans 
lations which had been made from it, the term 
editio vulgata'wo\x\^ naturally be applied to these; 
though, as Westcott says, there does not seem to 

* See Hagen, Sm. Erdrterungen zur Vuig. p. 6; Kaulen, pp, 
1S7, also his JJandbuch zur Vuig. p. 6. 

t Biblia Sacra Latina vet. Testamenti Hieronymo interprete 
. . . ed. Heyse et Tischendorf. Lipsise, 1873. 

t Fart^ lectionea vulgatae lat. Bibl. editioniSt tom. ii., Rom», 
1860-1864. 

§ ‘The Value of the Vuig. Old Test, for Textual Criticism,' in 
Prea. and Jief. Hev.y April 1891, p. 224 f. 

II All that can be said on this question seems to be collected 
In van Ess, p. 24 f.; Kaulen, p. 17 f.; and Westcott, p. 1689. 

H See the passages in van Kss, Kaulen, and Westcottj 
especially Jerome, Comm, in laa. Ixv. 20, * Hoc Juxta LXX 
inlerpretcs diximus, quorum editio toto orbe vulgata est'; 
and, in any Vulgate Bible, the notes after Est 103 11* 126 1410 ; 
also Augustine, ue Civ. Dei, 1. xvi. c. 10, ‘ Fiunt anni a diluvlo 
usque ad Abraham mlxxii. secundum vulgatam editionem hoc 
est interpretum Septuaginta.* 

** See the quotations from Origen and Basil in van Ess, p. 26. 
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be any instance in the age of Jerome of the 
application of the term to tho Latin version 
without regard to its derivation from the Greek.* 

From being applied to the current version of the 
LXX, vulgata editio would be opposed to the 
emended text of Origen’s Hexapla^\ and so the 
term acquires the meaning of a corrupt as opposed 
to an emended text; and in this sense Jerome 
uses the term interchangeably with vetus^ antiqua 
editio it the very term witli which it is now so 
sharply contrasted. 

wlien Jerome is referring to Latin versions of 
the Scriptures, he rather uses the terms in latinOi 
latinus inlcrprest apud latinos ; and, when speak¬ 
ing of his own, nos^ nostra interpretation As his 
translation gradually superseded the earlier ver¬ 
sions made from the LXX, it was inevitable that 
the expression which had been applied to them 
would ultimately pass over to him ; but the pro¬ 
cess was a slow one. The instances given in van 
Ess, and more fully in Hody,§ show that even 
down to the Middle Ages mdgata editio was at any 
rate occasionally used to designate the LXX; while 
the usual terms by which Jerome’s translation was 
known were translatio ernendatior [recenSi nova, 
posteriori Hehraica'\i translatio quam tenet [quam 
recipit\i Romana Ecclesia, etc., and most of all, 
from Bede’s time onward, editio nostrai codices 
nostrin lioger Bacon || seems to be the first scholar 
who uses tlie term Vulgata in its modern sense, 
though ho also applies it frequently to the 
Septuagint. 

v. Main Differences between the Latin 
AND THE English Bible.— It may be asked, in 
what way does tho Vulgate Bible difter from our 
own Authorized Version ? Butting aside varia¬ 
tions of rendering and reading, the difterences are 
in the number of books or portions of books 
received into tlie Canon, tho order of books, and 
the numbering and division of the chapters. 
These difierences are entirely in the OT; in the 
NT the order of books is tlie same (though the 
Council of Trent 11 in its list of books places the 
Ep. of James after tliose of John), and tho * Ep. to 
the LaodiceansV ** though found in many Vulgate 
MSS, is absent from the best, and from tJie ollicial 
printed text. Many MSS indeed vary in the order 
of the books, and the Cath. Epj*. often immedi¬ 
ately succeed the Acts ; but tiiis order has not 
been adopted in tlie Clementine text. 

The books in the OT are : Genesis, Exodus, 
Leviticus, Numeri, Deuteronornium, Josuae, Judi- 
c 11 m, Ku th, Q uat uor liegu m, D u o Paral ipom cnon (f. e. 

* Jerome, for instance, in quoting; tlie text of tho LXX, 
occaaionully translates its reading'- itito Latin instead of writing 
it down in the Greek, and here too 8))eaks of it M editio vul- 
aata ; but it is the Greek readinj;, not tlio Latin translation of 
It, which he is referring? to : sec osiio(!ially Comm, in Matt. 
xiii. 85, ‘Le^fi in nonnullia codicibus . . . in eo loco ubi nos 
posuimus et hal)ct editio ut imjderetur quod dictum eat 

per prophetavi dicentewy ibi scriptnm, per Isaiam prophetam 
dicentern; and Comm, in Cat, v. 24, ‘ Et hoc ita admonltum 
sit, si vulffatam editionem sciiuiniur h-j^entes : Qui autem sunt 
Christi carnem crucifixerunt cum vitim et concupisceritiiSy* but 
see the whole passap^e. Van Ess (p. 41) seeina to be quite riKbt 
In malntainin;' that even hero Jerome means the Greek by the 
editio vulgata. 

t Jerome, Ep. cvi. 2. 

i Comm, in Osee xiii. 4, *Qu» ... in antioua quoque 
editione LXX non leguntur’; Ep. xlix. (ad Pammach.) ‘ Vetorem 
editionem (libri Job) nostrie translation! compara’ ; Comm, in 
Isa. prof, ad cap. liv.; pr<x/. in JosuCy etc. 

§ 1*. 402 f. 

II See Ilody, pp. 420, 429, ' Toxtus cat pro majori parte cor- 
ruptus horribiliter in exemplari vulgato, hoc est ParUiemd' 
by this ho seems to mean the type of text which was produced 
and sold in Paris ; elsewhere (p. 425) ho uses vulgata of the 
LXX, or its I.iatin representative, as opposed to Jerome’s trans¬ 
lation, ‘Ouare cum translatio leronyrni evocuavit transla- 
tionem vulgatam LXX et similiter Thoodotionis, ut certain est 
omnibus, oportet quod Diblia qua utimur sit translatio ler- 
onyml,’ etc. 

^ Sess. iv. Pecretum de Canoniois Scripturis. 

** For this apocr)'phal letter see Lipfhtfoot, Colossians, pp. 
274-800; also Westcott, Canon of the NTj App. E, p. 680. 


Chronicles), Esdras primus et secundus, qui dicitur 
Nehemias, Tobiasi Judithi Esther, Job, Psalterium 
Davidicum centum quinquaginta Psalmorum, 
Parabolae, Ecclesiastes, Canticura Canticorum, 
Sapientiai EcclesiasticuSi Isaias, Jeremias cum 
Baruch (Lamentations is included under Jere¬ 
miah in the Tridentine list, though printed separ¬ 
ately as ‘ Threni ’ in tho Bible), Ezechiel, Daniel; 
duodecim I’rophette minores, id est: Osea, Joel, 
Amos, Abdias (i.e, Obadiah), Jonas, Michaeas, 
Nahum, Habacuc, Sophonias {i.e. Zephaniah), 
Aggieus (i.e. Haggai), Zacharias, MaJachias; Duo 
machahceorumi primus et secundus. The order of 
books, it will be seen, is the same as in an English 
Bible, except that the books which we count 
apocryphal (and which are printed in the above 
list in italics) are with us placed at the end ; the 
sequence of books, however, is tho same in our 
‘Apocrypha,* save that we insert the two addi¬ 
tional liooks of Esdras and the Prayer of Manasses, 
which are not mentioned in the Trent list, but 
form in the Clementine Vulgate an appendix to 
the Bible, headed by the note ‘ Oratio Manass^, 
necnon libri dno, qui sub libri tertii et quarti 
Esdrm nomine circumferuntur hoc in loco, extra 
scilicet seriem canonicoruin librorum, quos sancta 
Tridentina synodus suscepit, et pro canonicis 
suscipiendos decrevit, seposiii sunt, ne prorsus 
interirent, quippe qui a nonnullis sanctis Patribus, 
et in aliquibus Bibliis latinis tain manuscriptis 
quam impressis reperiuntur.* See also art. Apoc¬ 
rypha in vol. i. esp. p. 116 f. 

With regard to difierences of amount contained 
under tho title of this or that book, or tho arrange¬ 
ment of matter in it, the following should be 
noticed. In most of the books of the OT the only 
difference found is an occasional variation in the 
versing, tho last verse in a chapter being split up 
into two, and so on ; these are too unimportant U) 
notice. It should be remembered that in its 
numeration of the Commandments the Vulgate 
Bible includes our second commandment in tho first, 
and. (divides up the tenth into two, thereby preser/- 
ing the full number of ten ; this division is also 
employed by the Lutherans; see Decalogue. 

The Bk. of Esther in the Vulgate contains the 
additional chapters, which with us arc printed 
separately in the Apocrypha after Judith. The 
later chapters of Job are arranged differently from 
the Authorized Version, though the amount con¬ 
tained is the same: ch. 39 contains 35 verses 
against 30 of AV, and consequently finishes at 40® 
of AV, and40' = our 40®; and as tliis contains 28 
verses against our 24, the chapter finishes at 41® of 
AV, ana 41^ = our 4P®; but as 41 in the Vulgate 
has only 25 verses against our 34, the difference 
ends there, and 42 begins in the Vulgate in the 
same place as in the AV. 

The variation in the Psalms is perhaps the most 
puzzling. The Vulgate follows the Hebrew in 
counting the title, YGiere there is one, as the first 
verse of the Psalms, so that the versing is in these 
Psalms one verse ahead of AV. Pss. 9 and 10 form 
one Psalm in Vulgate, so that AV is one Psalm in 
front of the Vulgate for nearly all the rest of the 
Psalter, e.g. 11 AV = 10 Vulg. etc.; Pss. 114 and 
116 forming also one Psalm in Vulgate {i.e. 113), 
the AV is now two in front of the Vulgate; but as 
116 AV consists of two Psalms in Vulgate, 114 and 
116 (which begins at ‘ I believed, therefore have 
I imoken *), it does not ke^ so for long ; finally, 147 
Av also consists of two Vulgate Psalms, 146 and 
147 (which begins at v.^® ‘ Praise the Lord, O Jeru¬ 
salem *), so that 148, 149, 150 are the same in each. 

In Lamentations ch. 6 of AV appears in the 
Vulgate as a separate book, under the title of 
* Oratio Jeremiie hrophet®.* 

In Daniel at 3” follow the additions which are 
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printed in our Apocrypha after Baruch as ‘ the 
Song of the three Holy Children ’; the versing is 
different, being instead of so that 3*^ AV 
= 3*^ Vulgate, which numbers in all 100 verses to 
the chapter, and runs into 4®, chapter 4' Vulgate 
beginning at 4* AV but finishing at the same verse 

Vulg. AV); the other apocryphal additions 
are found at tlie end of the boot, the story of 
Susanna forming ch. 13, and Bel and the Dragon 
ch. 14. 

vi. Manuscripts of thk Vulgate.— Anything 
like a complete enumeration of the Vulgate MSS 
in Europe would be out of the question ; there are 
thousands, not only in the public libraries, but in 
private libraries and collections. Berger has ex¬ 
amined more than 800 in the libraries of J'aris 
alone ; and it is estimated that the total number 
cannot be less than 8000. Nor would a complete 
enumeration, even if possible, be of much use to 
the student; the majority are late 13th and 14th 
cent. MSS, of very slight critical value, and prob¬ 
ably all presenting the corrupt type of text about 
which Roger Bacon used such strou)^ language. 

The lists may be consulted which have been 
drawn up by Le Long, Bibliotheca Sacra^ ed. 17-3» 
vol. i. p. 234 f.; Vercellone, Varice lectionca^ Romm, 
1860, vol. i. p. Ixxxiii f., ii. p. xvii f.; in the 
fourth edition of Scrivener’s Introdurtion, vol. ii. 
p. 67 f., the present writer has drawn out a 
selected list of 181 manuscripts, mainly of the 
NT ; Berger {Histoire de la Vulg, etc. pp. 374- 
422) gives a good list of 253 MSS ; and the largest 
list yet published is that of Dr. Gregory in the 
third volume of Tischendorf’s Teatamentnm 

Greece^ ed. viii. pp. 983-1108, where some 2270 
MSS are enumerated; they are not, however, 
described with the detail that characterizes M. 
Berger’s list. We have endeavoured here to draw 
up a list of the more important Vulgate MSS, 
arranged, according to the type of their text, as 
sketched out in the history given above. The 
student can thus, if ho wishes, test our theory of 
the transmission and modification of the text by 
his own collations ; and if he examines other MSS 
not mentioned in the list, he can determine more 
easily in which class to place them. 

Our list is based mainly on the materials sup¬ 
plied by Berger. The reader will bear in mind 
that the classification can be only approximate, 
and that there are MSS which it will be diflicult 
to assign exclusively to this or that group ; and 
indeed the earliest MSS on the list are among 
those which it is diflicult to class, though we may 
venture to describe them as early Italian texts ; 
after them wo may place the early Spanish texts, 
and then the other families in duo course. The 
Roman numerals in saiiare brackets signify the 
centuries to which the MSS are usually assi^ped. 

I. EarIiT Italian Texts.— FvhUnfns of the NT, at the 
Abbey of Fulda in Prussia [vi]; written for Bp. Victor of Capua, 
and corrected by him a.d. 641-646. The Gospels are arranged in 
one narrative, based on the order of Tntian’s Diatessaron, but 
the text has been altered to the Vulgate throughout; in the 
Kpp. I^acKliceans follows Oolossians. PuhriHhcd by E. Ranke 
(Marburg, 186S). Cited by Tischendorf os /uld, by Wordsworth 
as F. 

The Milan Cospelt] Ambrosian Library, 0. 89 Inf. [vi]; 
uncials; the sections and canons in the margin are written in 
Greek characters, while certain peculiarities of spelling and of 
reading also suggest that the scribe had a Grwoo-Latln MS 
before him. Defective in parts. Wortlsworth's M in Gospels. 

Codex Forojxdiensis^ at Cividale, Friuli: Gospels (^vl or vii]. 
Matt., Luke, and John are at Cividale in Friuli ; these wore 

f mblished by Bianchini, Evanqrliarium Qundniplex, eto., tom. 
i. app. p. 473 f. (Roma), 1749). Tlie latter part of Mark (12‘'**-16^) 
is at Prague, and was edited by J. Dobrowsky, Fragmentum 
Pragmte (Praga), 1778): the earlier part is at Venice, but in a 
wretched condition, and illegible. Tischendorf’s/or and prag^ 
Wordsworth's J. 

Codex Perusinus ; part of Lk (11-127^ much imitilated), !n a 
purple MS, Chapter Library, Perugia [vi or more probably vli]. 
Published by Bianchini, Fmn, Quadr. tom. ii. app. p. 662; 
Tischendort’s pe, Wordsworth’s P. 


The Harley Gospels^ Brit. Mus. Harl. 1776 [vi or vil), In a 
small but beautiful uncial hand, written probably in Italy; 
the first hand omits the text Jn 64. Tlschendorf's kwrlt Woros- 
worth’s and Bentley's Z. 

II. Early Spanish Texts.— Ijoon, Cathedral Archives 16 [vii] ; 
a palimpsest MS, containing 40 leaves of a Bible in 7th cent, 
hand, t.e. portions of Ch, Jer, Ezk, 1 Mac, Ac, 2 Oo, Ool. 
1 Jn. The text is Vulgate at base, especially in Jer, Ac, and 
Pauline Epp.; in other portions minglcawith Old Lat. elements 
and characteristic Spanish inteimolations; the ‘ three heavenly 
witnesses’ occurs 1 Jn 67. See Berger, pp. 8f., 384. 

The AsKburnham Pentateuch^ or, more strictly speaking, the 
Pentateuch of St. Oatien of Tours: now at Paris^ Bibl. Nat., 
Nouv. aoq. Lat. 2334. A splendid MS, with Interesting pictorial 
illustrations [vii or beginning of vili]; uncial writing; a good 
Vulgate text. The Palieographical Soc. (i. pi. 234) ascribe the 
MS to North Italy, but Berger (pp. 11, 12, 410) makes out a 
strong cose, mainly from the nature of the illustrations, for 
Spain. 

Codex Cavensis ; Bible [lx probably] written in Spain, prob¬ 
ably in Castile or liCon, in small, round, and boautifiil Visi- 
gothic minuscules, a scribe Danila ; now in the Benedictine 
Abbey of Corpo di Cava, near Salerno : a copy of it was made 
early in this century by the Abbate de RohhI, and is in the 
Vatican (Lat. 8484). The text is Spanish, and in tlie Gospels 
shows signs of being a revision ; occasionally it is mingled with 
Old Latin elements ; It contains 1 Jn 67 ajier 6®. ^ Before the 
Pauline Epp. there is the 'Prooemium sancti Peregrinicepiscopi^ 
and the canons of PriscilHan ; after the .^ocalypse there is an 
Incomplete Paalterium ex Uebreto ; the Psalter In the body of 
the MS is Qallican, but with numerous Old Latin marginal 
variants; see Berger, pp. 14, 16, 879. Tischendorf’s cat>, Words¬ 
worth’s Cl. 

Codex Toletanua ; Bible, Visigothic writing [probably viii], in 
the Nat. Libr. at Madrid. Characteristic Spanish text, with 
numerous intertiolations ; has the text 1 Jn in same place 
as OavensiSt but in the Gospels does not present such a good text 
os that MS. Collated for the Slxtine revision by Chr. Palo- 
mares, whose work is preserved in the Vatican (Lat. 9608); the 
collation, however, was not used in that revision, as ijb_ reached 
Card. Caraffa too late. It ‘ 

Vindicice Can. Scr. pp. xlvi 
by Migne, Pat. Lat. tom. 

Wordsworth’s T; see Berger, p. 12. ’ 

Madrid, University Tjibrary, No. 82 ; second volume of a mag- 
nifleent Bible, in Visigothic hand [ix or x|, containing Proverbs- 
AiiocAlypse. The ornamentation occasionally resembles the 
Codex Cavensis ; the Pauline Epp. are headed by the Canons of 
PriscilHan ami the jyroanniurn PeregHni ; see Berger, p. 16. 

Codex jEmilianeus, at Madrid, Royal Academy of History, F. 
186. Bible [x], incomplete, and commencing in the middle of 
the Psalter; in tlie NT Laod. is written by the second hand, in 
the margin. The first hand resembles Cavensis, though it is 
somewhat larger; the writer’s name is given as Qulsius. The 
MS formerly belonged to the Abbey of St. iEmilianus (St. Millan 
de laOogolia), between Burgos and Logrofio; see Berger, p. 16. 

Leon, Cathedral Archives, 6; second volume of a Bible [x], 
beginning at Isaiah ; the NT has the Canons of PriscilHan and 
the proaemium Peregrini after the Acts, and contains Laod. The 
writing resembles Cavensis, but is somewhat larger; the names 
of two scribes—Vimara, a presbyter, and John, a deacon—are 
given ; see Berger, p. 17. 

Codex Oothicxis Legionensis, preserved in the Church of San 
Isidro at Leon ; Bible [x], folio, dated a.d. 909, and written by 
the notarius Sanctio. The MS has belonged to the Church of San 
Isidro since the 12th cent., and was collated for Cardinal Caraffa 
by Fr. ’Trugillo, bp. of Leon, for the Sixtine revision, and by 
him called the Codex Qothicus. The collation is preserved In 
the Vatican (Lat. 4859). There are a large number of Old I>atin 
variants in the margin, espec ially in the OT ; and Tobit end 
Judith are in the Old Latin throughout; see Berger, p. 18; he 
has printed the Old Latin variants in the Bk. of Job in Notices 
et extraits des MS de la B. N. etc., tome xxxiv. 2« partie, p. 20 f. 
(Paris, 1893). 

Codex Cojnplutensia (i.e. belonging to Complutum = AlcalA), 
Madrid, University Library, 31. Bible [lx or x], interesting 
text; Ruth is Old Latin, agreeing closely with quotations In 
Ambrose ; the 4th book of Esdras is also preserved in an interest¬ 
ing text, with variant readings in the margin ; Esther, Tobit, 
Judith, 1 and 2 Mao, are also in an Old Latin version. In the 
NT the text is Vulgate, but with Spanish characteristics; 
I^aodiceans follows Lebrexvs. Ruth and parts of Maccabees 
have been published by Berger in the Notices et extraitSt 
mentioned aoove, pp. 8-12, .83-^ ; see also his Uistoire, p. 22. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 0. Bible in four vols. folio [x.], from the 
Abbey of Rosas in Catalonia. Tobit and Judith are preserved 
not only in the Vulgate, but also in the Old Latin ; and there 
arc interesting Old Latin and other variants In the mai^ns of 
the Acts, while Ac 111-128 is entirely Old Latin; see Berger, 
p. 24. Wordsworth’s R In Acts. 

HI. Italian Texts transcribed in Britain. — Norihum^ 
hrian MSS.— Codex Amiatinres of the whole Bible, in the 
Laurontian Library at Florence [beginning of viii]. One of the 
three Pandects written, either atWearmouth or Jarrow, by 
order of the Abbot Ceolfrld. He took it os a present to the 
pope on his last Journey to Rome in a.d. 716, but died before he 
reached the Holy City, and his followers carried on the volume 
and offered it to the chair of St. Peter. The date and origin of 
the MS have been thus fixed by the successful d^ipherlng of 
an erased inscription on the first 

si^iety’s Facsimiles, li. pis. 66, 66, and Studta Biblica, ii. p. 278 
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(Oxford, 1800). Later, the MS was placed in the Monastic 
Library at Monte Amiata, whence it was sent to Rome for use 
in the Sixtiiie revision. Jb'inally, it was placed in the Mediceo- 
Laurentian Library at Florence. The NT was published in full 
by Tischendorf (Leipzig, 1S50 ; second ed. with a few emenda> 
lions, 1854); and in 1873 Heyse and Tischendorf edited the 
Jiiblia Sacra Lat. V^teris Teat. Uieronyino interprets, printing 
the Clementine text of the OT, but dividing it according to the 
‘cola and commata’ of am. riving a collation of its variant 
readings, and printing in full the capitula to the various books, 
which are found in Ainiatinus, but not in the Clementine Vul¬ 
gate ; Lagarde has published Wisdom and Sirach, see vol. iii. 
p. 51. 

The text of the MS In the NT, and especially in the Gospels, 
is a very pure Vulgate typo on the wnolo, though with the 
characteristics of British MSS In it; see the Oxford Vulgate, 
i. pp. 709, 72G-732. In the OT it is also good, but in Ecclesi¬ 
astes and Ecclesiasticus Old Latin elements have crept in; see 
Berger, p. 88. Tischendorf’s am, Wordsworth’s A. 

Durham Cathedral Library, A. ii. 16; Gospels [vii or viii], 
said to have been written by Bede, and may very possibly have 
come from .farrow. The text is very close to that of Amiatinus, 
but where it varies Amiatinus is usually the bettor. Bentley’s 
K, Wordsworth’s A (in St. John only ; in the other Gospels it is 
not cited). 

Do., A. ii. 17; St. John, St. Mark, and St. Luke, incomplete 
[viii], with another fragment of St. Luke, 21^*®-2834; large 
uncial hand, and both text and handwriting closely resemble 
Amiatinus, though the orthography is occasionally different; 
sec Berger, p. 38. 

Stojiyhurst St. John. The minute but exquisitely written MS 
of St. John, now in the possession of the Jesuit College at 
Stonyhurst [vii or viii]; originally, according to a legend as 
old os the 13th cent., the property of St. Cuthbert, in whose 
coffin it was found. The text closely resembles Amiatinus, but 
is on the whole not quite so good. Wordsworth’s S in St. John. 

British Museum, Cotton Nero D. iv. The superb Lindiefame 
Qonpels [vii or viii], written by Eadfrith, bp. of Lindisfarne, 
A.D. 698-721, and other scribes.* Tfie Latin is accompanied by 
an Interlinear version in the Northumbrian dialect. The text 
very closely resembles that of Amiatinus, agreeing with it 
sometimes even in errors; but, as with the MSB mentioned 
immediately above, where the two differ, Amiatinus usually 
has the better text. The MS from which these Gospels were 
copied must have come from Naples; Dom O. Morin (Itevue 
Benedictine, 1891, t. viii. p. 481) has pointed out that at the 
beginning of the Gospels there are lists of festivals and saints’ 
days, among which appear names peculiar to Naples; and the 
book may well have been brought to Lindisfarne by the Adrian 
who was abbot of a monastery near Naples, and who accom¬ 
panied Abp. Theodore on his Journey to England in 668; see 
Berger, p. 89 f. Bentley’s and Wordsworth’s Y. 

Fragments of Matthew(11-34)and John (D 21) bound up at the 
end of the famous ‘ Utrecht Psalter.* The handwriting and text 
both strongly resemble the Codex Amiatinus, and are about the 
same dates (vll-vlii). Wordsworth’s U in Gospels. 

For the Psalter itself the reader should consult W. de Gray 
Birch, The History, Art, and Palaeography of the MS, styled the 
Utreeht Psalter, London, 1876 ; and the later treatise bv Count 
P. Durrieu, J/origine du MS cHH>re dit le Peautier d’Utrecht, 
Paris, 1895 (extraib dcs ‘Melanges Jullen Havet’): Count 
Durrieu supjwses It to have been written at or near Kneims in 
the earlier part of the 9th cent. The text is the Gallican 
Psalter. 

(b) Canterbury MSS (traditionally connected with Augustine 
and with Gregory the Great).—Oxford, Bodley 857, ana Auct. 
D. 2.14 : Gospels formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s Library 
at Canterbury and generally known as ‘St. Augustine’s Gospels* 
[vii). From the point of view of age, the MS might well have 
been brought to Canterbury by some of the later followers of 
Augustine, but the text shows it to be of native origin ; it is 
fairly near to Amiatinus, but lias a large number of charac¬ 
teristics partly Irish, partly early Anglo-Saxon ; as Berger says 
(p. 86), it may be placed at the base of the Anglo-Saxon type of 
text, and must owe its name not to being the personal property 
of Augustine, but to belonging to the abbev at Canternurv, 
which was consecrated to ms memory. Tischendorf’s bool, 
Wordsworth’s O in Gospels. 

Cambridge, Corpus Christl Coll, cclxxxvi. Evan.; Gospels 
[viii, formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s at Canterbury, and, 
according to tradition, sent by Pope Oregorv to Augustine; 
but the text does not bear out this supposition; it closely 
resembles that of the preceding MS, and is really Anglo-Saxon, 
though it has been corrected throughout in accordance with a 
MS of the Amiatinus type. Bentley's B, Wordsworth’s X. 

British Museum, Cotton Vesp. A. 1. ‘Roman’ Psalter [ix], 
known as the ‘Psalter of St. Augustine’: Anglo-Saxon type of 
text. 

Brit Mus., Reg. 1. E. vl.; Gospels, imperfect [end of villi; 
writ^n in England, and formerly belonging to St. Augustine’s, 
Canterbury; in all probability the second volume of the famous 
‘Biblia Gregoriano,* mentioned by Elmham (‘Hist. Monasterli 
S. Aug. Oantuar.,’ ed. C. Hardwick, Rolls Series 8, London, 1868). 
Text somewhat similar to those above; Vulgate, mixed witli 
Irish readings; Bentley^'s P. 

io) Irish and Anglo-Saxon MSS.—Book oj Armagh ; Library. 
Trinity OoU., Dublin. New Testament written in a small and 
beautiful Irish hand, by the scribe Ferdomnach [ix]; it has the 
prologue Pilagii in omnes (mnstoUu, Laod. occurs after Ool., and 
Acts after Apoc. The late Dr. Reeves, bp. of Down, intended to 
a finished and published by Dra. 


Acts after Apoc. The late Dr. Reeves, 
edit it, and his work has been finlshi 


and published by Dra. 


Qwynn and Bernard of Dublin, The text of the MS Is at bottom 
good and closely allied to Amiatinus; it displays many of the 
national characteristics, however, small interpolations, expli¬ 
cative additions, and relics of Old Latin readings (thus its 
omission of Jn 64 is all the more remarkable), eto., while the 
present writer cannot help thinking that it has been to a 
certain extent corrected from the Greek; see the Oxford 
Vulgate, pp. 714, 716 ; Berger, pp. 81-83. Wordsworth’s D. 

The Book of Kells: Trin. Coll., Dublin, A. 1. 6; Gospels 
[vll or viii], given to Trinity College by Abp. Ussher; named 
from Kells or Kenanna, a monastery in County Meath. It is 
famous for being perhaps the most perfect existing specimen of 
Irish handwriting, as the Lindisfarne Gospels are of English; 
see Thompson, Greek and Lat. Paloeography, pp. 289, 245, 246. 
But the text is also valuable, much resembling the Book of 
Armagh, with the usual Irish characteristics, and a great 
fondness for conflate readings. A collation has been riven by 
Dr. Abbott in his edition of the Codex Usserianus (Dublin, 
1884); tee also Berger, p. 41. Wordsworth’! Q. 

Book of Durrow: Tnn. Coll., Dublin, A. 4. 6. Gospels [vi- 

vii] ; according to an inscription on what was the last page, 
the l)ook was written by St. Columba in twelve days, but, as 
with the Echternach Gospels (see below in this column), this, 
with the rest of the book, must have been copied from an earlier 
exemplar; Durrow or Dearmag was a monastery in King’s 
County, founded by Columba. Irish text, i.e. good Vulgate at 
bottom, but with some of the characteristic national interpola¬ 
tions j collation given by Dr. Abbott in his edition of the Codex 
Usserianus; see also Berger, p. 41. Wordsworth’s durmach. 

The Book of Moling or Mulling: Trin. Coll., Dublin. Gospels 
[vlil or Ix), apparently never bound, but presen ed in a case. 
An inscription gives the name of the scribe as Mulling, i.e. 
probably St. Mulling, bp. of Ferns, at the end of the 7th cent.; 
but, as with the Book of Durrow, the inscription must have 
been copied from an earlier MS. Characteristic Irish text, 
sometimes with interesting variant readings; see Berger, p. 88, 
and H. J. Lawlor, Chapters on the Book of Mulling, Edinburgh, 
1897. The MS is disfigured by damp, and is illegible in parts. 

The Stowe St. John: bound up with the famous Stowe Missal, 
Royal Irish Academy, Dublin. Written in pointed Irish minus¬ 
cules [viii or ix); portions of the Gospel only. Good Vulgate 
text with the usual traces of Old Latin mixture; see J. H. 
Bernard in Transactions of the Royal Irish Academy, vol. xxx. 
pt. viii. (Dublin, 1893), who gives a description and collation 
of the MS; also Berger, p. 42. 

Gospels of Macduman: liambeth Palace Library. Written by 
the scribe Maaielbrith Mac-Durnain [ix-xj, delicate and rather 
cramped Irish writing; Irish text. 

Licnfleld, Chapter Library. Gospels [vil-viiil, traditionally 
ascribed to St. Chad, hp. of Lichfield. The MS wos.perhaps 
written in Wales, but is in an Irish hand; It belongeu to the 
Church of St. Teliau at Llandaff, but was brought Co Lichfield 
towards the end of the 10th cent. The writing and ornamenta¬ 
tion are very beautiful, and resemble the Book of Kells ; Irish 
text, possibly corrected occasionally from the Greek. Contains 
Mt li-Lk 82; collation of the MS, with introduction, etc., by 
Scrivener, Codex S. Ceaddes Latinus, Cambridge, 1887; see also 
Bradshaw, Collected Papers, pp. 463-461 (Cambr. 1889). Words¬ 
worth’s L in Gospels. 

Cambridge. University Library, Kk i. 24; Luke and John, 
nearly complete [vii-viii], half uncial Irish hand, somewhat 
resembling the Book of Kells or the Gospels of St. Chad. In the 
first 8 chs. of St. Luke the text is a strange medley of Vulgate 
and Old Latin ; for the rest, the text is Vulgate with occasional 
Old Lat. readings. 

Selden Acts; Oxford, Bodl. 8418 (Seld. 80). Saxon MS [viii], 
valuable text. Wordsworth’s O in Acts. 

Rushworth Gospels or Gospels of MacReqcl: Oxford, Bodl. 
Auct. D. 2. 19 [ix], written ny an Irish senbe, who died A.D. 
820; has an interlinear Anglo-Saxon version. Irish text, with 
constant inversions of order in words, especially in St. Matthew; 
possibly, too, corrected from the Greek. Collation given by 
W. W. Skeat in The Gospel of St. Matthew; A.-S. and Sorthum- 
brian versions, Cambr. 1887. Wordsworth’s R in Gospels. 

Brit. Mus., Egerton 609. Gosiiels [ix], formerly belonging to 
the monastery of Marmoutier (Majus Monasterium), near Tours. 
It is an interesting specimen, however^ of a MS, written abroad 
in ordinary Carolme minuscule, but with Irish ornamentation, 
and with a regular Irish type of text; see Berger, p. 47. It 
contains a number of variant readings which seem peculiar to 
the MS. Tischendorfs rmn ; Wordsworth’s E. 

This MS serves as an introduction to our next doss of MSS. 

IV. CONnNKMTAL MSS, WRITTHN BY IRIBU OR 84X05 SORIBBS, 
45D SnOWINO A MiXTURB OP TUB TWO TYPES OP TbXT .—Oospsls of 

St. Gatien, Paris, Bibl. Nat., Nouv.acq. Lat. 1687 [villi, Anglo- 
Saxon hand, but probably written on the Continent; belonged 
to St. Oatien’s at Tours. The text contains a number of Old 
Lat. readings; In other respects resembles the Egerton MS. 
Usually cltw as gat ; Berger, p. 46. 

The Echternach Gospm: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 9889 [probably 

viii) , written in an Irish hand, and belonging formerly to the 
Benedictine Abbey of St. Willibrord at Echternach; yet an 
interesting inscription, obviously taken from the exemplar from 
which the MS was copied, asserts that the scribe oorreoted the 
text from a MS. ‘ de bibliotheca Euglpi pnsspiterl quern ferunt 
fuisse sancti Hieronimt.* The Eugippius here referred to was 
almost certainly the Abbot of Luoullanum, near Naples, In the 
early part of the 6th cent. The text, however, which has a 
series of variant readings noted In the margin, is disappointing; 
neither the first hand nor the correotor seems to dispW a oon- 
sistent text; and we have a strange mixture of good Vulgate, 
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Continental, and Irish types; see Berger, p. 62. Wordsworth 
quotes it regularly. 

Codex Bigotianue: Paris, Bibl. Nat., I^at. 281 and 208. Oovpels 
[viii], formerly at F6oajnp, Just above Havre, and therefore 
directly facing the Kriglish coast. The text and the hand* 
writing are what might be expected from its position; it is 
written in a fine uncial hand, but the ornamentation shows 
traces of British iidluetice ; and the text is a good example of 
the mixture of Continental and British types that would be 
produced by an Irish scribe writing in a r^ench monastery; 
see Berger, p. 60. Wordsworth's B in Gospels. 

Brit. Mns., Add. 64C3. Gospels from the monastery of St. 
Peter at Beneventum [viii or ix], written in a fine revived 
uncial hand; usually supposed, on the strength of an inscrip* 
tion, to have been written for Ato, abbot of St. Vincent de 
Volterno, near Beneventum, about the middle of the 8th cent. 
Berger would, however, place it in the 0th cent. The text is a 
combination of British and Continental typos; see Berger, p. 92. 
Wordsworth cuotes its readings. 

Angers: Public Library No. 20. Gospels [lx or x], written in 
a French hand, but with traces of Irish influence in the oma- 
monUtlon ; and the text is Irish ; see Berger, p. 48. 

Brit. Mug., Keg. I. A. xviii. Gospels [ix or x], known os the 
Gospels of ACtlielstan, and according to tradition presented by 
him to St. Augustine's, Canterbury. Written on the Continent, 
but with a good many Irish characteristics in the text; see 
Berger, p. 49. 

Brit. Mus., Harley 1772. Epp. and Apoc. (viii or Ix), in a 
French hand, but with a good aeal of Irish work in the initials 
and ornamentation ; written, therefore, apparently in France, 
but partly by an Irish scribe. Tiio text has been carefully 
corrected, and the readings of the first hand are often quite 
illegible ; it contains a good many Old lAitin and some Spanish 
readings; Col. is placed a/ter Thess., and Jude and Laod. are 
both wanting; see Berger, p. 60. Wordsworth’s Zj. 

Paris, Bibl. Nab., Lat. 9382 ; Prophets (Jcrem.-I)anicl), Saxon 
handwriting [ix], and a good text. Berger (p. 61) remarks that 
it is perhaps the only MS of the Prophets we possess that comes 
from the British Isles. 

Do., Lat, 11,663. The second half of a Bible [ix], apparently 
written in the district roun<l Lyons ; the S. Germani exemplar 
latum of It. Stephanas (not Germanum latum., os he is sometimes 
made to call it); it was a St. Germain MS. The text Is strangely 
mixed; in the OT, Spanish elements predominate, but the text 
is good, especially In l‘r, Ec, Song of Songs; in the NT, Mt is 
01(1 Lat., and cited among the OL MSS as (/, (see vol. lii. p. 51); 
in the other Gospels there are many OL readings, but the text 
at bottom is of the class copied in France by Irish scribes; Acts, 
ood text, though showing Spanish influence ; Cath. Epp., poor 
panish text; A|>oc., good ; Pauline Epp., fairly good, out with 
some OL readings. See Berger, pp. 05-72. Wordsworth's g, 
in Mt, G in rest of NT. * 

Wurzburg University Library, Mp. th. f. 61. 8b, Matthew 
fvili], written in an Anglo-Saxon hand, with interlinear glosses; 
mixed text. 

Do., Mp. th. f. 12. Epp. of St. Paul [1x1, with Irish glosses; 
a well-known MS. The glosses have been often published, see 
Zimmer, Glomce. Ilibem., Berlin, 1881; Whit ley Stokes, Old Irish 
Glosses ^ Wurzburg and Carlsruhe, Austin, Hertford, 1887; 
Olden, Uolg Scr. in Ireland a thoumnd years ago, Dublin. 
1888. ^ 

Do., Mp. th. f. 69. Epp. of St. Paul [viii], with Irish initials: 
Ool. after Thess. 

Oxford. Bod. iiaud. Lat. 102. GosijoIs, .Saxon hand [early x]; 
It formerly belonged to Wiirzburg, and is among the M.SS which 
were bought th»-re at the instance of Abp, Laud, after the sack 
of the city in 1631 ; mixed text. 

Other Wurzburg MSS worthy of notice, though not possessing 
Irish characteristics, are Mp. th. q. 1 a. Gospels fvji), fine 
uncial hand ; belonged, according to tradition, to St. Kilian, in 
whose tomb it is said to have been found. Mp. th. q. 1 . Gospels 
[x]; q. 4 Gospels [xil; f. 65 Gospels [viii or ix]: f. 66 Gos¬ 
pels [viii or ix]; f. 67 Gospels [vii or viii] ; semi-uncial, and 
with a good many Old Lat. readings in the first hand; f. 68 
G »spels [vl or vii]; good text in the first hand, resembling 
Amiatinus. And lastly, Mp. th. f. max. 1 Bible jxi]; the 
Pauline Epp., Laod., and the book of Baruch have been ab¬ 
stracted. 

For the Wiirzburg MSS see Schepps, Die dltesten Evang, 
Bandschriften der Uni\). bibliothck, IV urzb\irg, 1887, and Kober- 
lin. Bine Wiirzb. Evang. IJandschr. (Program d. Studienanstalt 
bci 8. Anna In Augsburg, 1891). 

V, Ttph of Trxt cuurknt in Lanoukdoc (Berger, pp. 73-82).— 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 4 and 4 «; Codex Anizneruns, Bible [Ix or 
xl. The text of the first hand somewhat resembles that of the 
Vallicellian Bible (see below, p. 889), but a contemporary hand 
has added a number of corrections (amongst others the ‘three 
heavenly witnesses,’ 1 Jn 6’7), and these often show traces of 
Spanish Influence in the Arts. 

Do., Lat. 7. Bible [xl], with fine Illuminations; text coloured 
by Spanish influence, and in the Acts resembling the corrector 
of the Cod. A niciemis. 

Do.. Lat. 254 ; Codex Colbcrtimis of the New Testament [xil 
or xiil], written In S. of Franco. The text is Old Latin in the 
Gospela, and is cited among Old Latin MSS as o(8ee vol. iil. p. 61); 
In the rest of the NT the text is Vulgate, and in a later hand, 
with all the characteristics of the 8. of France al>out it. 

Brit, Mus., Harley 4772, 4773: Bible in two fine volumes [early 
xili], the second probably of later date than the first; written 
In a. of France, and with text belonging to that region. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 821: New Testament [early xiii], be¬ 


longing to Perpignan. Ordinary text in Gospels, but parts ol 
the Acts (1^-137 2810 ad Jin.) are Old Latin and allied to the 
text of the Oodex Laudianus (E e) and the Oigas (^ig) ; Oatholio 
Epp. have a Spanish text, resembling the Codex Toletanus. 
Tne Old Latin portions of the Acte nave been published by 
Berger, Un ancien texte Lat. dex Actes des Apdtres retrouvi 
dans un MS provenant de Perpignan (Notices et extraits des 
MSS de la Bibl. Nat. et autres Biblioth^ques, tome xxxv. 
parite), Paris, 1896. Wordsworth’s p in Acts. 

Codex Dejnidovianus. Bible [xiii], but copied from an 
earlier exemplar; it belonged in the last century to a Paul 
Demidov Gregorovitch, but its present position is unknown. 
The text was published in Acts, Epp., and Apoo. by Mattheei in 
his New Testament (1782-8); and Tischendorf has quoted it 
from his edition (under the sign demid). Wordswortb'^s dem. in 
Acts. 

VI. Other French Texts.— For other types of French texts 
anterior to the Theodulflan and Alcuinian recensions the reader 
must study M. Berger's book, p. 83 ff. All that we can do here 
is to enumerate some of the MSS he quotes, and the centres 
around which he has grouped them: e.g. — 

MSS from Limoges: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 6 and 6^ [ix]: 8 and 8^ 
[xi]; 315 [xii or xiii]; 2328 [viii or ix]; 316 [xii-xiiij. 
from Tours : Paris, Bibl. Nat. 112 [x], 113. 
from Fleury: Orleans, Public Library 16, portions of 6 
MSS of different dates. 

from Chartres : St. John, Paris, Bibl. Nat. 10,439 [vlll]. 
Other MSS from the N. of France : Autiin, Grand S^minaire 8 
[viii], Paris, Bibl. Nat. 17,226 [viii; 260 [vii]; 14,407 [ixj. 
Bibles from St. Riquier: Paris, Bibl. Nat. 11,604-6 [ix], the 
S. Germani longum exeunjdar of R. Stephanus ; interesting 
text; Bibl. Nat. 46 and 93 [ix or x], the Codex Regius ; 
mixed text. Allied In text to these are the MSS Bibl. Nat. 
809 [xi] and 805 [xi], both New Test, without Gospels. 

The Metz MS (Public Library 7) preserves an interesting 
specimen of the mixed texts current at the time [ixJ; ses 
]). 646*. 

MSS from Corbie on the Somme, near Amiens :— 

Amiens, Public Library 6, 7, 11, 12, portions of a Bible in 
several volumes [viii or Ix]. 

18, the famous Corbie Psalter [viii-ix]. 

10, The four books of Esflras [ix]: one of the 
few MSS containing the whole book ; see R. L. Bensly, The 
Missing Fragment of the Uth Book of Ezra, Cambridge, 1876. 
Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 13,174; Acts, (^ath. Epp., and Apoc. [ix]. 
Do., Lat. 11,532-3: Bible [ix]; contains the PsalleHum ex 
Hebraeo ; text interesting but mixed; slight Spanish 
elements in it. 

Bible from the Abbey of St. Vedast at Arras: Vienna, Im* 

W serial Library 1190 [ix], 

1. Swiss MSS (especially St. Gall).—Irish monks and scribes 
penetrated through France, and right down Into Switzerland 
and Italy; it Is thus that wo get Vulgate MSS written often in 
Irish hands, and containing the same mixture of Irish and 
Continental t>T>e8 of text, not only in France, but in such 
centres of monastic life as St. Gall, Reichenau, Einsiedeln. 

Of these the Codices Sangallensis and Boemerianus (Ai and 
Og), which are really different parts of the same interlinear 
Orseco-Latin MS, belong rather to Old Ijatin than to Vulgate 
MSS, and are described above (see LATfN Versions) ; though 
the base of 9 in the Gospels is perhaps more Vulgate than Old 
Latin : possibly the Grroco-lAtin Psalter now preserved in the 
Basle Library (A. vii. 3) may also bo part of this same MS. 

The same may be said of the Codex Augiensis, now at Trin. 
Coll., Cambr. (B. 17. 1.). 

Early types of such mixed Irish and Continental texts are found 
in the St. Gall MSS No. 10. Job, Prov., Eocl., Canticles, Wisdom, 
Kcclesiasticus [x], Irish hand ; No. 61, Gospels [viii], Irish hand, 
mixed text; No. 60, St. John [viii or ixl^ Irish hand, mixed text. 
Qrandducal Library, Karlsrube ; the Kcichonau Codex Augiensis 
211; Gospels [late ix], with a number of Irish readings. Berne, 
University Library 071; Gospels [ix or x], fine Irish hand^ mixed 
text. Milan, Ambrosian liibrary I. 61 sup.; Gospels [viii?], in 
semi-uncial Irish hand ; formerly at Bobbio. The text has a good 
many Irish readings in it, and the readings of the corrector or 
correctors are extremely interesting and valuable ; see Berger, 
pp. 66-69, 

We are able to fix some of the St. Gall MSS to the middle of 
the 8th cent., and to one scribe, Winithar, who was a monk In 
the monastery— 

No. *2, Pentateuch, Acts, and Apoc.; mixed text, In the Acts 
close to Br. Mus. Add. 11,862 ; Wordsworth’s S in Acts. 

No. 70, Epj). of St. Paul; Pastoral Epp. placed after Heb.; 
the text IS very corrupt. 

No. 907, Catholic Epp. and Apoo. with interesting prefatory 
matter; the text is very corrupt, resembling the Codex 
Lemovicensis (Paris, Bibl. Nat. Lat. 2328, noted above). 
More important, perhaps, than the work of Winithar was that 
of a slightly later scribe, Hartmut, who was abbot of St. Gall, 
872-883; the following MSS were written either by him or under 
his direction : Nos. 7, Ohron. and Sapiential books; 81, Sapien¬ 
tial books. Job, Tobit: 46, Ezek., Ml nor Prophets, and Dan.; 45 , 
the same ; 77, 78, 82, 79, 83, portions of a Bible ; 76, Bible. To 
them must be added— 

Brit. Mus., Add. 11,852, Pauline Epp. (Including liood.). Acts, 
Oath. Epp., Apoc. [ix], interesting text. See E, Nestle, 
Bengel als Oelehrter, pp. 58-60, Tiiliingen, 1892; Words¬ 
worth’s U in Acts; text agrees closely with the St. Gall MS 2. 
St. Gall, however, was connected with other main lines of 
MS transmission, such as those which ran through Chur, Milan, 
Bobbio, and Vercelli; and these in turn were in communication 
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through the S. of France with the N.E. frontier of Spain, so that 
we find the Southern type of text again creeping up and showing 
traces in the Swiss and^. Italian MSS. Examples of this are — 

The Bobbio MS now at Milan (Ambrosian Libr. 15. 20 inf.), 
containing Chron.-Pauline Epp. [ix-x] ; mixed text, with 
Spanish, Old Latin, and Irish elements in it; Berger, 
p. 138. 

Monsa, Collegiate Archives 1| : fragments of Bible [xl, text 
somewhat similar to the previous MS; these two MSS agree 
with the Oodd. Boermriaims and Av^iensU in omitting the 
last 3 verses of the Ep. to the Romans; Berger, p. 139. 

VIII. Alcuinian Rkcknsion.— Rome, Vallicellian Library B. 6. 
Bible [ix], considered to be the best MS of the Alcuinian 
Recension ; Wordsworth’s V ; see Berger, pp. 197-203. 

The Tours Octateuch ; Tours, Public Library 10 [commence¬ 
ment of ix], text related to the Vallicellian Bible, though not 
exactly the same. 

Bamberg, Royal Library A. I. 6. Bible [ix], a handnome 
example of this recension ; written at Tours. Wordsworth’s B 
in Acts, etc. ; see Berger, p. 200, and Leitschuh, b'uhrer duroh 
d. kffl. hibl. zu Bamberg^ 1889, p. 82. 

Zurich, Cantonal Library C. 1; text roaombling the Bamberg 
MS on the whole, but differing in Pauline Epp. ; Berger, p. 207. 

Brit. Mu 8., Add. 10,646. Bible [ix] known as the Codex 
CarolinuB, or the Bible of Grandval (near Basle). Wordsworth’s 
K ; see Berger, pp. 209-212. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., I^at. 250. New Testament [ix], probably 
written at Tours ; text closely rosombling the last MS; Berger, 
p. 243. 

Cologne, Chapter Library No. 1. Bible [ix] written at Tours 
with interesting marginal corrections, made by a contemporary 
hand also probably at Tours. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 1. Bible [ix], a splendid MS, presented 
to Charles the Bald by Vivian, abbot of St. Martin of Tours. 

Do., Lat. 2. Bible [ix] known as the Bible of St. Denis or of 
Charles the Bald ; in the NT the Apoc. is wanting. Used by 
R. Stephens in his Bible of 1628. 

Do., Lat. 8. Bible [ix], belonging originally to the monastery 
of Glanfeuil; parts of the Apoc. supplied by a later hand ; see 
Berger, p. 213. 

Monza, Collegiate Archives, O. 1. Bible [ix], written at 
Tours by the scribe Amalricus, who was afterwards archbishop 
of Tours : valuable text; Berger, p. 221. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 17,227. Gospels written by Adalbaldus 
[early ix] at Tours; good Alcuinian text, closely resembling 
the Bamberg and Zurich Bibles ; Berger, pp. 243-247. 

Nancy, Cathedral Library. Gospels [early ix], written at 
Tours; a splendid copy. Text resembling the Monza Bible 
and the Brit. Mus. Gospels below (Add. 11,848); Berger, p. 247. 

Brit. Mus., Add. 11,848. Gospels [ix], probably written at 
Tours. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 266. Gospels [middle of Ix], written at 
Tours, and presented by the emperor Lothairo to the Church 
of St. Martin. 

Rome, Church of St, Paul without the walls. Fine Bible 
[ix], belonged to Charles the Bald, was written probably in the 
N. of France, and shows Saxon influence in its ornamentation. 
Mixed Alcuinian text, with a good deal of resemblance to the 
Codex VallicelHanuSt still more perhaps to the first Bible of 
Charles the Bald (Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 1); Berger, p. 292, 

MSS (of Caroline school) vrritten in gold (see Berger, pp. 259- 
277). In text these MSS belong rather to the tyi>e of the 
continental Saxon MSS (above, p. 887) than to the somewhat 
later Tours school. 

The famous Hamilton Gospels [viil-ix], now in the library of 
Th. Irwin, Esq., of Oswego, New York; very early Oarolino 
text, with occasional Spanish and Anglo • Saxon elements ; 
Berger, p. 269. 

The Codex Adae^ at Trier (Stadtbibliothek, No. xxll.), a 
splendid MS. Gospels [end of viii], written by two hands, 
the scribe who has written the latter part of the MS having 
also added a largo number of marginal corrections to the 
former. The first hand shows connexion with the oldest Tours 
MSS, and especially the Codicez aurei ; the second hand, with the 
more ordina^ Tours typo ; Berger, pn. 262-267 ; see also the 
monograph Die Trierer Ada-Han^cnrift, Leipzig, 1889 ; the 
article on the text of the Alcuinian Bibles by Dr. P. Corssen, is 
most valuable. 

Brit. Mus., ITarl. 2788. Gospels [viii-ix], written in golden 
uncials ; an extremely fine MS ; illuminations of the same 
school as those of the Codex Adce. 

Abbeville, Public Lib. No. 1. Gospels [viii-Ix] written in 
gold, and strongly resembling Ilarl. 2788 ; Berger, p. 267. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 8850. The Gospels of St. Modard i 
[early lx] ; a fine MS ; Berger, p. 268. 

Do., Lat. 11,956. Portions of Matt, and Mark [vlli ?]. 

Do., Lat. 9383. Gospels [end of viii]. 

Tours, Public Library 22 ; formerly at St. Martin's. Gospels | 
[viii-ix], Interesting text, on the whole belonging to Alcuinian 
revision, but with Irish and Old Latin elements in it ; Berger, 
pp. 47, 202, 272, and the Oxford Vulgate, EpUogus, p. 720, 
Tischendorf’s mt ; Wordsworth quotes its readings. 

Vienna, Schatzkammer. The famous Gospels [end of vlli?], 
supposed to have been found in the tomb of Charles the Great ; 
wntten in gold on purple vellum ; Berger, p. 276. 

Do., Imperial Library, 662. Psalter [end of viii]. 

Munich, Royal Library, I^at. 14,000 (^Ciin. 65). The splendid 
Gospels of SL Etnmeran [ix, dated 870]. Mixed text, with 
Anglo-Saxon elements in it; probably written in the N. of 
France ; Berger, p. 295. 

IX. TnBonuLFiAif Ricmbiok. — Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 9880. 

The famous Theodulflan Bible [ix], written In beautiful and 
minute hand. Wordsworth’s G ; see Berger, p. 149 f., and 
Delisle, Les Bibles de TModulfe, Paris, 1879 ; sometimes known 

08 the Codex Memmianus. 

Puy, Cathedral Library. Bible [lx], written under the direc¬ 
tion of Thcodulf. and so closely resembling the Paris Bible that 
Delisle asserts that many pages look almost like proofs struck 
from the same type. The text, however, is not so good : see 
Delisle, as above : also Berger, p. 171 ff. 

Brit. Mus., Ada. 24,142. Bible [ix], formerly belonnng to the 
monastery of St. Hubert in the Ardennes ; written In a small 
minuscule hand, strongly resembling that of the Theodulflan 
Bible. The text is extremely interesting, the first hand allied 
to the Northumbrian family, while the marginal corrections 
present a Theodulflan type. Wordsworth's II. 

Orleans, Public Libr. 14. Book of the Prophets [lx], from 
Fleury. Text shows traces of Theodulflan influence, though the 
order of the books differs from that of Theodulf. Berger, 
p. 177. 

Do., 11 and IS. Two volumes of a Bible [x], containing 
Kings, Proverlw, Song of Songs, Job, Macc., and Tobit; from 
Fleury. Theodulflan Text, but following sometimes the first 
hand, soinetimeu Ihe marginal reorliugs. Berger, p. 177. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 11,937. Bible [ix-x], the St. Gertnani 
exemplar parvum of Robertus Stephanus, for the MS was for¬ 
merly at St. Germalri-de8-Pr6s ; the hand resembles that of the 
Thec^ulflan Bible, and the text also ; the latter follows some¬ 
times the first hand, sometimes the margin. Berger, p. 178. 

Coi)enhagen, Royal Libr., nouv. fonds Royal 1. Parts of a 
Bible, i.e. Psalms-Daniel [ix] ; handwriting resembles that of 
the St. Germain MS above, and the text is Theodulfian. 
Delisle, Bibl. de VEcole des Charles, xhi. p. 821 ; Berger, 

p. 181. 

X. Medi/BVAL Texts.— Out of the thousands of such MSS we 
can hut select three, which for various reasons are interesting. 

Brit. Mus., Reg. I. B. xii. Bible [xiii], written in 1264 by 
William of Hales for Thomas de la Wile, ‘Magister Scolarum 
Sarura'; fair specimen of ordinary mediroval text. Words¬ 
worth's W. 

Dijon, Puhl. Libr. 9 bis. Bible, 4 vols. [xii], containing the 
corrections of Stephen Harding, abbot of Citeaux. 

Paris, Bibl. Nat., Lat. 16,719-16,722. Bible, 4 vols. [xiii], 
containing the corrections of the Dominicans, under the 
auspices of Hugo do S. Caro. 

Liter ATtmi*.—Full lists of works will he found in 8. Berger, 
JJistoire de la Vulg. pendant les premiers siholes du moyen dge, 
Paris, 1893, pp. xxii-xxiv ; and in E. Nestle (to whom the 
present writer owes many vahiahle suggestions), Urtext u. 
uebersetzmigen der Bibcl^ Leipzig, 1897, pp. 96,102 (=sPJiE\ 

Bd. lii. pp. 36, 42). We give here a somewhat compressed list 
of the works likely to be useful to the ordinary student. 

A . For the life of JeromeThe Vita S. Uieronymi in Vallarsi’s 
edition of his works, tom. xi. pp. 1-280. For the works 
of Jerome the student should use by preference the edi¬ 
tions of Vallarsl, 11 vols. folio, Verona. 1734-1742, do. 
quarto, Venice, 1766-1772 ; the rpiarto eaition is handier, 
and has been reprinted by Migne fbut with different 
paging), J*af. Lat. xxii.-xxx. ; von Colin, ‘Hieronymus’ in 
15r8ch and Gruber's Encyclopddie (n. Section, 8 Theil, p. 

72 f.), 1831 ; F. X. Collombet, Uistoire de Saint J^r&me, 2 
vols., Paris, 1844 ; O. Z(‘>ckler, Hieronymus; sein Leben 
und Wirken aus seinen Schriften darqestellt, Gotha, 1866 ; 

A. Thierry, .S'dtnf J4r6tne, 2 vols., Paris, 1867 ; E. L. Outts, 
‘Saint Jerome' in the Fathers for English Headers 
(S.P.O.K.), 1877 ; Zbckler, ‘Hieronymus’ in PRE» (Bd. 
viii. p. 42f.), 1900 ; Fremantle, ‘ Hieronymus’ in Smith and 
Wace’s Diet, of Christian Biography, vol. iii. p. 29 f., 1882 ; 
the same, ‘Life of Jerome' in Wace and Schaff’s Seleet 
Library of Eicerie and Post-Nicene Fathers, vol. vi. pp. 
xvi-xxv, 1893; O. Griitzmacher, Hieronymus; tine (no- 
graphische Studie, etc., 1. Leipz. 1901. 

B . For the history of the text, noth manuscript and printed : 

— R. Simon, Ilxstoire critique des Versions du NT, Rotter¬ 
dam, 1690 ; J. Mill, Novum Testamenlum cum lectionibus 
variantibus, etc., Praemittitur dissertatio, Oxonii, 1707 ; 
see especially p. Ixxxif.; H. Hody, De Bibliorum Textibus, 
etc., Oxon., 1706, pp. 842-669; L, van Esa, Pragrnatiea 
doett. Cath. Trid. circa Vulg. decreti scruttm, Sulzboch, 

1816, Pragmatisch’Kritische Gesch. der Vulg., Ttibingen, 

1824 ; G. Riogicr, Kritisehe Oe^ch. der Vulg., Sulzbach, 

1820 ; Bp. Westcott, ‘ Vulgate * in Smith’s DB, vol. iii., 

1863 ; 0. Vercellone, Variie lectwties vulg. Latinm Bibli¬ 
orum editioniSj 2 tom.. Romm, 1861-1804 ; F. Kaulen, 
Geschichte der Vulg., Mainz, 1808; S. Berger, ‘Des Essais 
qui ont 6t5 faits h Paris au xiii* si^cle pour corriger le texte 
de la Vulg.'(Ret?, de ThMogie et de Philosophts, t. xvl.), 
Lausanne, 1883, De VHistoire de la Vulg. en France, 
Paris, 1887, ^lam notitiam linguae hebraicce habuerint 
christiani medii cevi tnnporibus in Gallia, Paris, 1893, 
Histoire de la Vulg. pendant lea premiers ti^clee du moyen 
dge, Paris, 1893; G. B. de Rossi, *La Bibbia offerta da 
Ceolfrido' (from the Ommagio giubilare della Bibl. Vat. 
al S. P. Leone xni.), Rome, 1888; H. Denifle, ‘ Die Hand- 
schriften der Bibel - Correctorlen des 13 Jahrhunderts ’ 
(Archiv f. lAteratur- u. Kirohengesch. t. Iv. pp. 203, 47D, 

1888 ; P. Martin, *La Vulg. latine au xiii* Bi6cfe d’apr^ it. 
Bacon’ (in Le Mus6on vii., Louvain, 1888), * la texte 
Parisien de la Vulg. Lat,' (Le MusAon viii., 1889); IHe 
Trierer Ada-Handschrift . . . von K. Menzel, P. Oorssen, 
etc., Leipzig, 1889; U. J. White, ‘The Oodex Amiatinuf 
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and it« Birthplace,' in Studia Dihlira et UccUgiaKtictit vol. 
ii., Oxford, 1890; W. A. Copin^^or, IncMiiabula Biblica, or 
the Jlrit ha\f‘Century of the Latin Bible^ London, 1892 ; K. 
Nestle, Ein JxifnUium der Lateiniechen Bibel, Tublnj^en, 
1892; H. J. Wiiitc, ‘The Latin Versions,’ In Scrivener- 
Mlllor, Introduction to the Critirisrn of the NT*, 1894, vol. 
ii. pp. 66-90; E. von Uobschutz, Studienzur Text kritik der 
Vulg., LeipziL'. 1894 ; G. 11. Gregory : Prolegomena to 
Tischendorf’s Novum TestainenUnn Greece, otc.,editiooctava 
criliea maior, vol. iit^ Lips. 1894, pp. 971-1108; F. O. 
Kenyon, Ilandb, to Text. Crit. of NT, 1001, pp. 184- 
‘203: E. Nestle, Lateinuche Bibelubersetzunqen (revision 
of Fritzsche) in PliE^, Bd. iil., also published separ¬ 
ately In Urtext u. Uebereetzungen der Biml, Leipzigr, 1897 ; 
P. Oorssen, * Bericht iibor die latein. BiheliibersetzunKen ‘ 
(‘SonderalKlnick,' from th<i Jahreebericht iiber die i'ort- 
Bchritte der clofteiechen ALtertHiosuneBemchuJl, 1899); P. 
Thielniann, * Bericht li. d. gesammelte handsclir. Material 
*u elnor kr. Ausgabe,' etc. (from the Munich Sitzunga- 
berichten, 1899X 

C. For the grammar, Latinity, etc., of the Vulgate :—J. A. 
Hagen, Sjtrachlixhe Erorteningen zur Vulg., Freiburg in 
Br. 18(53; F. Kaulen, llarulbuch zur Vxilg., Mainz, 1870; 
P. Hake, Sprachliche Krlaiiterungen eu dem Igt. Ptalmen- 
texte, Arnsberg, 1872 ; W. Nowack, Die Bedeutung dea 
Ilieron. fur die alttcet. Kritik, OOttingen, 1876; 11. 
Roensch, Jtala u. VxUg., Marburg, 1876 ; 11. Goelzer, 
LatiniU de Saint J6r6me, Paris, 1884; H. P. Smith, ‘The 
Value of the Vulg. OT for Textual Criticism ’ (Presbyterian 
and Refontied Rev., April 1891)^ A. Tlartl, Spracfdiehe 
Eiqenthiimlichknten der Vulg., Riod, 1894. 

D. dritical Editions :--0. Vcrcollone, Biblia Sacra Vulgatas 
Editionia Sixti V. et Clernentis VIII. Pontt. Maxx. jttssu 


reengnita atque edita. Bomoe, Typis S. CongregationU de 
wopaganda Me, 1861. This is the best reprint of the 
Clementine Vulgate Bible, and Vercellone’s preface should 
be carefully read; O. Tischendorf, Nov. Teat. Latins ; 
textum Hieronymi , . . restituit C. T., Lipsias, 1864; P. M. 
Hetzenauer, Nov. Test. VxUgatce Kditionis: ex Vatioanis 
editionibus eananque correctorio critice edidit P. M. II., 
Oeniponte, 1899; Corssen. EpisixUa ad Galatas, Berlin, 
1886 ; Bp. J. Wordsworth, Novum Testainentum . . . Latine 
sec. edit. S. Ilieronymi . . . recenaxiit J. Wordsworth, 
S.T.P., in operxH societatem adsumto II. J. White, Oxon., 
1889-1898. (The four Gospels are published ; the rest of 
the NT li in preparation). H, J, WiilTE, 

VULTURE. — HK'n dadh and n;*!! dayydh are tr. 
AV ‘ vulture * (Lv Dt 14^^ Is 34^®), KV ‘ kite*; 
r)*H ^ayydh is tr. AV ‘vulture* (Job 28"^), RV 
‘ falcon.* DOT or nipri'j rdhdm or rdhdmdh is tr. 
RV ‘vulture* (Lv IP®, Dt AV *gier eagle.* 
Of these four, only the last refers to the vulture. 
It is doubtless Noophron mrcnopteriis, 8av., 
riiaraoh’s Hen, which is still called rakJiam in 
Arabic. On the other liand, nasher, which is 
always rendered ‘ eagle,’ undoubtedly includes a 
number of the vultures, esp. the laminergeier and 
the gridim. For the habits of the vulture and 
for Scripture allusions to them, see Eaglf., Gibr 
Eagle, Ospray, and Ossifrage. G. E. Post. 
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WAFER. —See art. Bread, vol. i. p. 318. 
WAGES.— See Servant. 

WAGGON.-Sco Cart. 

WAIT (from the same root as ‘ wake* and ‘ watch *) 
is used in AV both as suhst. and verb. 1. As suhst. 
the meaning is a watcli, plot, esp. an ambush. 
The phrases arc (a) Lie in wait, as Dt 19^^ ‘But if 
any man hate his neighbour, and lie in wait for 
him, and rise up against him and smite him mor¬ 
tally that he die ’; Jos 8^ ‘ Behold, ye shall lie in 
wait against the city, even behind the city.* So 
‘ liers in wait,’ as Jg 9*® ‘ And the men of Shechem 
set liers in wait for him in the top of tlie moun¬ 
tains.* (b) Lay vutif, fin .Tg 10^ ‘ They compassed 
him in, and laid wait for him all night in the gate 
of the city*; Jer 9^ ‘One speaketh peaceably to 
his neighbour with his mouth, hut in heart ho 
layeth his wait* (KV as AVm ‘ lay(*th wait for 
him*), (c) Laying of wait, as Nu 35*^ ‘But if he 
thrust him of hatred, or hurl at him by laying of 
wait.* Udall has ‘ lay a wait* (Krasmns' Parajih, 
i. 87), ‘And in the meane tyme he tcniched secrete- 
lye the conscience of certayne Phariseis, wdiiche 
layed deadly a way to for Jesus.* And Fuller has 
‘lay at wait* [Holy State, 316), ‘An adversary 
who lay at wait for all advantages.* 

2 . As verb we find ‘ wait* in the plirases ‘ wait for * 
and ‘ wait on * or ‘ upon.* (1) * Wait for * has throe 
meanings: (a) Watch for, equivalent to ‘lay wait 
for,* Job 16'-^ ‘He is waited mr of the sword * ('isy] 
W'’"*; LXX ivTirahrat [A ^rrlraKTai] ydp ijdrj 
els aiSIipov ; Vulg. ‘ circumspectans unciique 

gladiiini*; Cov. ‘the swearde is allwaye before nis 
eyes’; Kautzs(4i, ‘ fUr das Schwert ist er auser- 
Behon ’); Ps 66® * 'I’liey mark my steps, when 
they wait for my soul’ ('?>cj up n^i^p); cf. Ps 7H® 
‘ And they that fay wait for my soul * ('p'irj 'ipfc')). 
(6) Expect, the modern use, Lk 12®® ‘ Like linto 
men tnat wait for their lord, when he will re¬ 
turn from the wedding ’ (irpoadexofjdvois rhv K^piov 


iavrQy, RV ‘ looking for ’); Ac ‘ Cornelius 
waited for them’ (t)*' iroodboKCov auroi^j, RV ‘ was 
waiting for them’); 17^®‘Now while Paul waited 
for them at Athens’ {iKbexo/j^rov avrovs rod IlaiJ- 
\ov) ; 2 Th 3® ‘ the patient waiting for Christ * 
{{nropovlj, RV as AVm ‘ patience ’). (c) The most 

important use of this phrase is when it refers to 
the attitude towards God of the patient believer, 
who is confident that God will yet show Himself 
to he the enemy of evildoers and the praise of 
them that do well; it is then almost eniiivalent U> 
believe in or worship. Thus 2 K G®® ‘ Behold, this 
evil is of the Lord; what (KV ‘why’) should I wait 
for the Lord any longer ? ’ (i'>y nin:^ LXX rl 

vTTopelvo) Tip Kvpiip in ;); Ps 37^ ‘ Kest in the Lord, 
and wait patiently for him ’; 39^ ‘ And now. Lord, 
what wait I for ? my hope is in thee ’ ; 65' ‘ Prai.se 
waiteth for thee, O God, in ISion.* See also Driver, 
Par. Psal. p. 465. 

(2) ‘ Wait on ’ or * upon * means : (a) attend to, as 
Nu 3'® ‘ And thou shaft appoint Aaron and his sons, 
and th^ shall wait on their priest’s office ’ ; 8®^ ; 
1 Ch 23®® ‘ Their office was to wait on the sons of 
Aaron for the service of the house of the Lord ’; 
2Ch 13'® ‘ the Levites wait upon their business’; 
Mk 3® ‘ He si)ake unto his disciples that a small 
sliip should W'ait on him * (irpoaKaprepg avrip) ; Ro 
12’'. So Adaiibs, £ Peter, 35, ‘ Lire , . . which is 
obnoxious to sin, and waited on with misery.* In 
this sense ‘ wait at * is u.sed in 1 Co 9'® ‘ They which 
wait at the altar* (KV ‘wait upon’). (5) The 
other use is the same as the special biblical sense 
of ‘wait for,’ viz. look for, trust to, nearly worship, 
as Ps 26® ‘ Let none that wait on thee be ashamed^; 
25»- ®' 27'* 104®^. 

The simple verb is used twice of God’s long- 
huflerinc tow ards men. Is 30'® ‘ And therefore wfll 
the Lord w’ait, that he may ho gracious unto you ’; 
1 P 3®® ‘ the long-suU’ering of God waited in the 
days of Noah.* J. Hastings. 

WALLS.—All over the East, where wood is not 
plentiful, walls of houses and even palaces have 
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been built from the earliest times of crude or sun¬ 
burnt brick. It is only in certain localities, where 
stone was plentiful, and in later ages, that stone 
has been used. Strabo (xvii. 2. 3) tells us that 
the houses in the cities of Ethiopia were formed 
by interweaving split pieces of palm wood or of 
crude bricks, and says (xvi. 1. 5) of Seleucia 
(Assyria, near Babylon) that on account of the 
scarcity of timber the beams and pillars of the 
houses were made of palm wood: they wound 
ropes of twisted reeds round the pillars, painted 
them over with colour and drew designs on them ; 
they covered the doors with asphalt. All the 
houses were vaulted on account of the scarcity of 
timber. The earliest eilorts of construction in 
Egypt were made in wood, probably like the 
dwellings now found in Nubia—palm branches 
interlaced, plastered over with clay and straw, 
roofs of branches or planks, or faggots of wood. 
Bricks were an advance upon this. The palaces 
of Egypt were of very slight construction, stuccoed 
walls and planks of acacia. In Assyria stone was 
so scarce that it was only used as an accessory; 
the bodies of the structures were never composed 
of it: it was mainly conlined to plinths, pave¬ 
ments, and the internal linings of walls. In 
Chaldaea stone was entirely absent. The moun¬ 
tains which run parallel to the left bank of the 
Tigris were bare of trees, and the palm and poplar 
alone yielded wood of any length: the one soft 
and fibrous, the other brittle and light. Nineveh, 
Babylon, Egypt, and Jerusalem all drew their 
timber from the forest of Lebanon. The em¬ 
ployment, however, of this excellent woo<l must 
always have been rare and exceptional (Lenor- 
mant, Uistoire Ancienn^f ii. 298; Perrot and 
Chipiez, i. 124 ; Layard, Discoveries, 350). 

‘in Chaldu?a the architect was condemned by 
the/brce mcijeure of circumstances to employ little 
more than crude or burnt brick and bad timber; 
in Assyria he voluntarily condemned himself to 
the limitations they imposed’ (Perrot and Chipiez, 
i. 125). The Chaldieans could employ neither pier 
or column, nor bcarer.s or lintels of stone; they 
were thus debarred from constructing spacious 
galleries and chambers, and ‘ consequently their 
towns were artificial mountains, as solid and 
massive from base to summit as the natural hills ’ 
(i6. 133). The few long and narrow apartments 
contrived within them could be compared only to 
caves hollowed out in the face of a cliff. \Vhen 
the arch was discovered it was made frequent use 
of. A bas-relief recovered by Layard, showing 
a group of buildings at Kouyunjik erected by 
Sennacnerib in his palace at Nineveh, depicts 
them as having not only flat roofs, but hemi¬ 
spherical cupolas, and tall conical domes: the 
same forms are still in use all over that country, 
the flat roofs usually for dwelling-houses, but yet 
the peasants’ houses as well as the store-houses 
have often domed roofs of brick. 

In building the tower of Babel we are told 
‘ they had brick for stone, and bitumen had they 
for mortar’ (Gn IP). Herodotus says (i. 179), in 
regard to the walls of Babylon, ‘ As they dug 
the ditches they converted the excavated earth 
into bricks, and when they had enough they burnt 
them in the kilns. Einally, for mortar they used 
hot bitumen, and at every tliirty courses of oricks 
they put a layer of reeas interlaced.’ There are 
many oituminous fouhtains still to be found spring¬ 
ing through the soil between Mosul and Baghdad 
(Layard, Nineveh, ii. 46). See Bitumen. In spite 
of the abundance of stone in Egypt, crude brick 
was extensively used, and the captives taken in 
war were forceil to undertake the erection of public 
granaries and other buildings in that material 
for the Egyptian monarch. Wilkinson (i. 50) 


refers to the buildings of great size and solidity, 
found in various parts of the country, of crude 
brick. At Thebes these buildings consist of walls 
enclosing sacred monuments and tombs, and some 
are made with and others without straw. 

In Palestine all the earliest remains that have 
been recovered are of crude brick; and even in 
the ruins in the mountains, where stone was 
plentiful, there are no stone remains attributed 
to an earlier time than that of king Solomon. At 
Tell el-Hesy (Lachish) at least eight ruined cities 
have been brought to light, one lying over the 
other, the earliest being attributed to 1700 years 
B.C., the latest to 500 years B.c. The houses are 
of crude brick, similar to those of the country 
at the present day. No indications were obtained 
whether the roofs were vaulted or supported by 
beams; probably tlie latter, judmng by the thick¬ 
ness of the walls (Bliss, Mound of Many Cities), 
At Tell es-Sdfi recent excavations of PDF have 
exposed a wall of defence of atone earlier than 
the times of the Crusades, but the date is not 
yet approximated to. The stones are roughly 
squared rubble, laid in mud and straw, and the 
interstices filled with mud and small stones from 
the fields: height of courses 1' 5" to 2'. A few 
drafted stones occur. Part of the wall is plastered 
with dark mud and straw, over which is a layer 
of white mud and straw, made by mixing a powder 
of unbumt limestone with water. This kind of 
plaster is used in the Lebanon to-day {PEFSt, 
1899, 195). 

Foundations of a city in Egypt ,—When a new 
district was to be added to a city, the ground was 
prepared by building with crude brick a number 
of long and thick walls parallel to one another; 
then cross walls at right angles with the first, 
chess-board fashion. The square pits thus con¬ 
structed were filled with earth, broken stone, or 
anything else within reach. The foundations of 
the future city were laid upon the mass thus 
obtained, and they profited by the operation Imth 
in health and amenity. The cities of Memphis 
and Thebes both seem to have been built in this 
manner (Edouard Mariette, p, 139). Diodorus 
(i. 45. 4) says there were houses of four and five 
storeys at Thebes, and attributes them to tlie time 
of the fabulous monarch Busires. As a rule we 
find a ground floor, one floor above that, and a 
covered flat roof on the top. 

Egyptian houses were built of crude brick made 
of loam mixed with chopped straw. Tliese bricks 
are usually a foot long and 6 indies wide. The 
ceilings of the larger rooms were of indigenous or 
foreign wood, the smaller rooms were often vaulted; 
the walls’iof the houses were coated with stucco, and 
painted with religious and domestic scenes. The 
galleries and columns of the porch were coloured in 
imitation of stone, or painted. The ceilings were 
covered with arabesques and interlacing ornaments 
of all kinds, while the floors were strewn with nets 
woven of many coloured ree<ls (M. Gailhabaud’s 
Monuments anciens et moderns). 

Wilkinson (Anc, Egyp, iii. 316) states that the 
brick arch was used 1540 years n.c., and the stone 
arch 600 b.c. in Egypt, and suggests that it came 
into use owing to tlie small quantity of wood in 
Egypt, and considers that the invention of the arch 
there may date as far back as 2020 years B.C.* He 
gives instances of stone monoliths of over 290 tons 
weight being dragged by manual labour over 500 
miles from the quarries; the power to move the 
mass was the same, whatever might be the dis¬ 
tance. They simply put on a sufficient number 

* In all probability this date should be carried much further 
back, for recent excavations at Nippur have shown that in 
Babylonia the arch of burnt brick was employed prior to B.O. 
4000. See Babtlovu In voL i. p. 210^ 
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of men to move tlie stone by haulinf' it alon^ on 
a sledge. One case he mentions of a single block, 
587 tons weight, being transported 138 miles. 

The walls of temples and the fortifications of 
cities required to be of a very solid description, on 
account of the battering-ram (which see); and as 
the latter became more scientifically constructed, 
and other arts of war came into existence, the walls 
had to be made more and more solid, and the foun¬ 
dations extended deep into the soil or to the solid 
rock (Lk 6*^). 

There exist a number of instances at the present 
day of the magnificent walls of cut stone built in 
early days from the time of Solomon to Herod, at 
Jerusalem, Hebron, Arak el-Ernir, Haalbek, T3rre 
and Zidon, and Egypt. 

At’Jerusalern some of the stones in the wall of 
the temple enclosure, still existing, are over 30 feet 
long, 8 tcet wide, and 3^ feet high, weighing over 
80 tons. The ancient walls are in places still over 
160 feet in height, and were originalIv at the 
corners at least feet in height. Tlie stones 
are of hard mountain limestone, approximating 
to marble, and are carefully chiselled, \vith a 
sunken draft of about 3 to 6 inches width all 
round. The stones of the wall surrounding the 
cave of Machpclah at Hebron are very little in¬ 
ferior in size to those at Jerusalem. 

At Ilaalbek the stones of the wall of the temple 
are not quite equal in size to those of Jerusalem, 
and the stone is much softer ; but this wall is pro¬ 
tected hy another one in front built of exceedingly 
largm stones, 3 of which weigh each about 800 tons, 
and are over 60 feet in length, 17 feet in breadth, 
and 14 feet in height. The manner in which those 
stones were cut and brought down from the quarry 
can bo seen in the nuarry itself. When a large 
stone was ready to oe brought away, it could be 
brought down by gravity with not a very great 
expenditure of lanour. 

Josephus {Avt. xx. x. 7) speaks of square and 
very white stones used in the temple, the work of 
king Solomon, 20 cubits long and 6 cubits high; 
he also speaks {BJ V. v. 1) or stones in the temple 
itself 40 cubits in length, 'riiese great stone walls 
are taken down to the rock for their foundations, 
while the buildings of llabylon had their founda¬ 
tions usually on the sand near the surface (Perrot 
and Chipiez, i. 167). The IMiaraonic temples were 
also ratner laid on the surface than solidly placed 
in the ground. 

The gardens in Syria formerly, as at present, had 
stone walls as boundaries {BJ v. iii. 2), and narrow 
paths traversed the gardens of the suburbs (Nu 
22^^). The bare hillsides were terraced with stone 
walls and soil brought up from the bottom, so 
that the bare hills became fertile fields, as is the 
case at the present day in Spain, Northern India, 
Java, Japan. This also is carried out at the present 
day in many parts of 1 Palestine {BliP ii. 493, iii. 
14). 

For other points connected with the subject of 
this art. see Brick, Gate, House, Moktar, Pave¬ 
ment, Hoof. 

For details regarding the walls of Jerusalem, 
Babylon, Nineveh, etc., see the articles under these 
titles. C. Warren. 

WAR,— 

I. The Terrain of Palestine, 
li. The Method of War. 
iii. The Conduct of War. 

Iv, Treaties. 

V. The Out look of the Prophets on War. 
vi. Alhjsions to War in the NT. 

i. The Terrain of Palestine.— The first re¬ 
quisite for understanding the wars of the Bible is 
a knowle<lge of the geography of Palestine. We 


need to know something about the routes which 
so unwieldy a traveller as an arniy can use,^ the 
physical and artificial obstacles which hinder it in 
its march, the places which allow it room for fight¬ 
ing or for encamping, and other similar geograpliical 
details. (In reading this article the reader ^ould 
have open before him the large map of Palestine 
prefixed to vol. i. of this Dictionary). 

The great strategic routes are three in number. 
There is the important road which, coming from 
the north and skirting the coast of the Mediter¬ 
ranean, passes Tyre, Mount Carmel, and Gaza, and 
finally reaches the border of Egypt. Then there is 
the scarcely less important route, now followed by 
the railway from Damascus to Haifa, which takes 
a S.W. direction to the Jordan, and then crosses 
the whole length of the fertile plain of Esdraelon in 
a N.W. direction to the neighbourhood of Mount 
Carmel. The meeting of this road with the first- 
mentioned in the plain of Esdraelon confers great 
strategic iiiii)ortance on the plain. There armies 
could meet, victual themselves, and find room to 
mancEUvre both with footmen and with chariots. 
There, too, in ancient times stood four of the 
chief fortresses of Palestine, put there to hinder 
the free use of the great plain by an enemy 
(cf. G. A. Smith, IlGIIL^ cli. xix. pp. 387-390). 
The third great strategic route lies east of the 
Jordan and runs from Damascus through Sela 
(Petra) to the port of Elath at the head of the 
Gulf of Akabah. 

Besides these three great routes, none of which 
touched the heart of the land of Israel, some others 
must he mentioned which gave access to the central 
range. Two of these are mentioned below as giving 
strategic importance to Gilgal. A third, startuig 
from the modern Jenin, crosses several small plains 
and easy passes (cf. IWHL^ ch. xvi. p. 327), and 

f ives access from the north to the city of Samaria, 
t is a route which must often have oeen followed 
by Syrian invaders. On the west, the hill-country 
of Judiea was pierced by several rugged and wind¬ 
ing passes, the best known being tJiat which is 
marked by the Upper and Lower Beth-boron. 
These passes were the scene of much of the 
irregular fighting which went on between the 
Philistines and Israel. 

Before leaving this subject one possible strategic 
lino, lying for the most part outside Palestine, must 
bo mentioned, t.e. the sea route from the Egyptian 
Delta to the coast of Palestine. The possession of 
this lino gave the king of Egypt an advantage over 
the rival power (Assyrian or Babylonian) in the 
Euphrates Valley, in that it enabled him to threaten 
Ilia enemy’s line of communications hy landing 
troops in his rear. It has been suggested that 
I’haraoh-neco reached Megiddo partly hy the sea 
route in the reij^ of Josiah (but cf. HGHL^p* 406, 
note 2), and it is possible that there is an allusion 
in Dt 28”^ to the possession of such a route by 
Egypt (but cf. Driver, in loco). 

Ot localities of strategic importance the plain of 
Esdraelon has already been noticed. A second spot 
of similar interest is the plain of Gilgal, the S. W, 
part of the Arabah or ‘ plains of Jericho.* Here 
Israel encamped after crossing the Jordan (Jos 4^® 
10*; cf. Jg 2^), and here the headquarters remained, 
until R more central place, eitlier Shiloh (Jos 18^ 
22» 24^ [LXX]), or Shechem (Jos 24' [MT]), was 
secured to Israel. From Gilgal a pass leads west¬ 
wards over the great central ridge by Bethel and 
the two Beth-horons down to the maritime plain. 
Some distance north of Gilgal another ^ass leads 
up the Wady F'arah {Fdrtah)^ sometimes identified 
with the Brook Cherith, in a N.W. direction to 
Shechem. The first of these routes was probably 
followed by Joshua in his marches on Ai (Jos 8*) 
and on Gioeon (Jos 10®* ’); the second is probably 
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referred to in Jg where the conquest of Bethel 
by the house of Joseph is recorded. 

In this enumeration of routes and localities 
no reference has been made to Jerusalem. In¬ 
deed its strategic importance was not great. 
Neither Alexander of Macedon (jyacc Jos. Ant. 
XI. viii.; cf. Piepenbring, Histoire, pp. 5t)0~592), 
nor Napoleon Bonaparte when on tue march to 
Egypt, deigned to turn aside to Jerusalem. To 
an Assyrian king engaged in a similar expedition, 
Lachish and Libnah (2 K 19**), both on the edge of 
the Shephelah (see Map), were each of more im¬ 
portance than the comparatively remote Jewish 
capital. It was the political influence of IJ^ezel^iah ! 
over the Philistine malcontents which caused ' 
Sennacherib to detach a strong force (2 K 18”) 
against Jerusalem. Isaiah was right in holding 
that it was possible for Judah to maintain a policy 
of isolation in the face of tlie clash of the CTeat 
powers of western Asia. These powers seldom 
desired to encumber themselves with such ‘a 
burdensome stone’ (Zee 12^) as Jerusalem. Shi- 
shak, king of Egypt, did indeed capture the city 
in the reign of Kehoboam, but only because 
Solomon had made it a city worth plundering 
(1 K14**- ^). Ilazael, king of Syria, * set Iiis face to 
go up against Jerusalem,’ but commuted his hostility 
for a payment in money (2 K 12”* ^**). Similarly 
was Sennacherib bought off once at least (2 K 
1818 - 16 ) Pharaoh-neco, king of Egypt, slew Josiah 
at Megiddo and deposed Jehoahaz at Riblah ‘ in 
the land of Hamath,’ but does not seem to have 
turned aside to Jerusalem (2 K 23^ ®®). Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar was at least equally contemptuous. Jehoi- 
ai^im was in a state of rebellion against Babylon 
for eight years, but the great king contented him¬ 
self with sending marauding bands against his 
vassal. Jerusalem was outside the sphere within 
which great captains contended with great armies. 

Samaria, on the other hand, was comparatively 
of great strategic importance. It stands on a 
commanding hill (well shown in Sir R. Temple’s 
Palestine lUi^tratcd, p. 180) where the important 
road from Jenin meets at right angles the broad, 
‘fat valley’ (Is 28^) which slopes westward towards 
the plain of Sharon and the Mediterranean. East¬ 
ward, passes of no great difficulty lead to the fords 
of the Jordan. Thus Samaria was strategically 
as well as politically ‘ the head of Ephraim ’ (Is 7®). 

We have now had occasion to mention represen¬ 
tatives of three classes of fortresses in Palestine. 
On the south-west, Libnah, Lachish, Gezer, and 
Beth-horon guarded Judah against Egypt, the 
Philistines, and the inhabitants of the Sinaitic 
Peninsula. On the edge of the plain of Esdraelon 
stood Megiddo, Jezreol, and other fortresses closing 
the different approaches. On the central ridge, 
Jerusalem and Samaria were strongly fortified. 
Two classes of fortresses remain to be mentioned. 
On the border between the northern and southern 
kingdom Geba and Mizpah and other cities were 
built to stop the passage of possible fugitives and 
deserters and to wak-li the frontier (1 K 16^®"®®). 
Lastly, the great fortresses east of Jordan, of 
which perhaps Ramoth-gilead was the most im¬ 
portant (1 K 22®, 2 K 8®® 9^), must be mentioned; 
nor must the watch-towers, built to protect the 
roads and watch over the pastures, be forgotten 
(see Tower). 

The geographical conditions of Palestine were 
such that the kind of warfare best known to the 
Hebrews must have been the foray. The south of 
Judah lay open to the Amalel^itea and other pre¬ 
datory tribes (1 S 30). On the east were the 
Midianite freebooters (Jg 6®*®). Against these the 
Jordan was an ambiguous defence, for, if the in¬ 
vaders could seize one of the fords by surprise, 
they could hold it with a rearguard against 


pursuers while the booty was being safely carried 
oft* into the desert. The Philistines (1 S 13”), the 
Moabites (2 K 13^), and the Hebrews themselves 
(David, IS 27®; Joab, 2 S 3®®; and Gad, Gn 49”) 
were much given to making raids (‘ roads,’ AV). 

ii. T]ik Method of War.— (a) The Prelimin¬ 
aries .—Wars were rejmlarly begun in the spring, 
in order that if possible operations might be con¬ 
cluded before the oeginning of winter (cf. 2S IP). 
Yet winter did not always bring relief from the 
pressure of war (Jer 8®®), and sieges were sometimes 
prolonged over twelve montlis, e.g. that of Samaria 
[three years^ 2 K 17®) and Jerusalem (eighteen 
monthsf 2 K 2o^‘®). 

Something approaching to a declaration of war 
was sometimes given, e.g. by Amaziah of Judah to 
Jehoash of Israel (2 K 14®), and negotiation was 
sometimes tried, e.g. by Jephthah with the king 
of Ammon (Jg 11”), in order to avert war; but 
such instances are not common. 

Before beginning a war, ellbrts were generally 
made to gain religious sanction for the step. 
Inquiry of God was made before the ark (Jg 20'”* 
[Heb. and LXX] and IS 14” [Heb. only]), or 
before a priest wearing the epliod with Urim and 
Thummim (1 S 14” [LXX only], 1 S 28® [Heb. and 
LXX], and 1 S [Heb. and LXX]), or through 
a prophet (Micaiah, 1 K 22”), or by means of 
dreams (Gideon, Jg 7”), or even through a familiar 
spirit (the witch of Endor, 1 S 28’). Hence the 
phrase ‘ to consecrate ’ a war or warriors; J1 3®, 
Mic 3®, Jer 6®; Is 13®, Jer 22’ 51®’- ®8. Moreover, 
the ark was sometimes carried by Israel into the 
field (1 S 4®'”, 2S 11”), and, on the other hand, 
the Philistines took ‘their images’ with them 
(2S 6®’). When there was no ark to go forth, 
individual Israelites were found who carried into 
battle ‘ consecrated tokens of tlio idols of Jamnia’ 
concealed under their garments (2 Mac 12”). 

The people in general were warned of the 
approach of an enemy or summoned to war (1) 
by the blowing of trumpets (IS 13®, Ezk 33^*®, 
Am 3*); (2) by putting up ensigns on bare heights 
to mark rallying places (Is 13-), or by kindling 
fires on suitable hill summits (Jer 6^ [AV]); (5) 
by sending messengers throughout the land (Jg 
7 , 1 S 11’). It was sometimes necessary to rouse 
a warlike feeling by unwonted appeals to indigna¬ 
tion or to fear ; in Jg 19®® the Levite sends the 
pieces of his divided concubine into every part of 
Israel, and in 1 S 11’ Saul sends the hewn pieces 
of a yoke of oxen throughout Israel with the Uireat 
of so destroying the cattle of any who should be 
slack to obey his call. 

In advancing to attack, a leader gave his troops 
a watchword (‘for Jehovah and for Gideon,* Jg 
7” ; cf. 2 Mac 8®® orltvdififxa. dcov ^oyjOilas, also 
13” OeoO vLktjv) ; and sometimes a ‘ pu3an’ was sung 
(2 Ch 20“, 2 Mac 12®’ xarapfdyuevos riju fieff Hfivtav 

Kpavy-fiv). 

(b) Strategy as illustrated by campaigns con¬ 
ducted in Palestine .—Strategy is the art of choos¬ 
ing the right route by which to attack or await 
the enemy. For an instance of consummate 
strategy we may take the Philistines* conduct of 
the campaim of Gil boa (1 S 28-31). Instead of 
attacking Israel by the direct route through the 
defensible valleys of the south-west, where chariots 
could hardly pass, much less manoeuvre, the army 
of Achish, with its chariots and horsemen, strucK 
northward, aiming at the fertile plain of Esdraelon, 
and drawing Saul away from his Benjamite strong¬ 
holds. The Israelites failed to close the passes 
over the eastern end of Mount Carmel, and the 
Philistines poured into the plain, where they could 
victual their large army and use their chariots 
with effect. Saul’s hillmen could not meet the 
enemy in such a place with much hope of success. 
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Their king was outmarched and outmanoeuvred. 
No wonder that his stout heart trembled when 
he saw the Philistines in force on this vantage- 
ground (1 S 28** ®). The battle of Gilboa was from 
the first only a forlorn hoj^e for Israel. On the 
other hand, when the Philistines *came up to 
seek David' (2 S 5^^'“), their strategy was faulty. 
Despising the enemy, they twice came up tne 
Jud®an (or possibly the lienjamite) valleys into 
the small plain of Repliaim (between Jerusalem 
and Bethlehem). Twice did David await his oppor¬ 
tunity in the hold hard by, and twice dm he 
inflict a severe defeat upon the Philistines. They 
failed because through over-confidence they chose 
a route more favourable to the enemy than to 
themselves. 

(c) Tactics. —The tactics of the Israelites in the 
earliest days were very simple, but often very 
ellectivo. First a surprise gained by stratagem, 
and then a sudden rush of men in which personal 
prowess had its full opportunity. For such warfare 
the strong individuality of the Hebrew race fitted 
them in a very high degree. The strataj^ems de¬ 
scribed in the historical Dooks belong to all periods 
and are of various kinds. 

(1) Night 7narches and night attacks were fre¬ 
quent. Joshua marched all night to the relief of 
Gibeon, and, it seems, surprised the Amorites at 
dawn (Jos 10’^). Mesha (Moabite Stone, line 15) 
captured Nebo from Israel by similar tactics. 
Gideon assailed the Midianite camp ‘at the begin¬ 
ning of the middle watch’ (Jg 7^‘'), i.c* about mid- 
niglit. Saul attacked the Ammonites in the 
morning watch, i.c. shortly before dawn (1 S IP^). 
Joram, king of Judah, when surrounded by the 
Kdomites, cut his way through thorn with his 
chariots by night—a great feat, needing a clear 
night and able leading (2 K 8^^). (2) An ambush 
was a favourite stratagem. By this Ai was cap¬ 
tured (Jos 8^^*^), and Gibeah (Jg 20^*^). The 
Syrians tried it against Israel without success 
(2 K 6^**®). With the ambush a pretended flight 
of the main body was often combined. (3) Similar 
to the ambush w'as the device of giving a deserted 
appearance to a ca7np, in the hope of taking the 
enemy at a disadvantage when he came to spoil it 
(2 K ip, cf. 7^®). (4) A well-organized force could 

be divided just before an engagement, and the 
enemy put at a disadvantage by attack from more 
than one direction ((in 14^®, 2 S 18®, cf. v,®). 

The usual defensive tactics of the Hebrews con¬ 
sisted of standing in close order, shield touching 
shield, with spears carried at the charge, and of 
awaiting the attack of the enemy on higher ground 
and w itli the front protected by a wAdy or other 
obstacle. Such probably was the array 
mddrakhdh) with which they fronted the Philis¬ 
tines in the valley of Elah (I S 17'^^). In such a 
position they were unassailable, and things might 
well remain at a standstill iox forty days (v.^« [not 
in LXX B]). Unless the position could be turned 
by a flank movement, the only resource left to an 
assailant was to seek to shake the steadiness of the 
array by enticing the prominent w^arriors to leave 
their posts to engage in single combats. This 
resource the Philistines in the valley of Elah tried 
in vain. ‘The men of Israel [wlicn they saw 
Goliath] fled from him [l>ack to their places in 
the an’ay]’ (v.®^). 

Israel 8 simple tactics w'ore really adapted only 
to broken country, such as the hill-country of 
Judah, with its caves and deep rugeed wfldis. 
The enemy wdien defeated said, not without truth 
(IK 20®®), ‘Their god is a god of the hills; 
therefore they were stronger than we.’ For more 
scientilio tactics we have to look to Israel’s foes. 
We see such in use at the battle of Gilboa. Saul, 
like Harold at Hastings, had formed his army 


probably in close order on a hillside up whioh the 
enemy must advance to attack. But the Philu. 
tines, like the Normans towards the close of the 
battle of Hastings, prepared the way for the 
decisive attack by flights of arrow's. Saul fell 
like Harold, pierced through by the archers (1 S 
3P). Then, and not till then, the Philistines could 
trust their chariots and horsemen to make a 
successful charge up the slope (2 S 1®), and a de¬ 
cisive victory was won. 

Another good though unsuccessful piece of 
tactical skill was shown by the Syrians at the 
battle of Ramoth-gilead. Tne Syrian king massed 
his chariots (1 K 22®^), and endeavoured to obtain 
a decisive effect by employing them at a decisive 
point, viz. the person ot AJiab. Ahab escaped this 
danger through his disguise, and was thus able to 
encourage his army by his presence ‘ until the 

oing down of the sun.* Thus Israel was repulsed 

ut not routed at Ramoth-gilead. 

(ef) Fortresses played an important part in the 
wars of Palestine. In the days of the Judges 
Israel had no fortresses, but had to take refuge 
from Midianite (Jg 6®) and Philistine ojipression 
(1S 13®) in cave districts and among the mountains. 
But the land is studded with heiglits suitable for 
fortified posts, and under the fings these were 
crowned with walled cities. 

Fortresses (cities ‘ having gates and bars,’ 1 S 23’) 
were surrounded by W'alls of stone or of sun-dried 
bricks, built often close to the precipitous sides of 
a hill or mound.* If there were no precipice near 
to defend the wall, then a trench (Srj liel) was 
added. Samaria had such a trench (i K 21®* 
[‘ wall ’ AV, ‘ rampart ’ RV]); and Jerusalem, 
though none was needed on the E., where ran 
the deep valley of Jehoshaphat, probably had one 
elsewhere (La ‘2®). 

The walls of Jenisalem were strengthened with 
towers and furnished with battlements (Jer 6'® 
‘thy branches’ [RV, prob. a poetical term for 
‘ battlements ’ AV], cf. Zeph and 2 Ch 26'®). 
On the walls were placed engines for throwing 
arrows and great stones (2 Ch 26^*®). 

Of the attack of strong places by the Israelites 
we have many notices. Jericho was captured by 
coup de main with an ease in which Israel rightly 
saw the hand of God; the falling of the walls 
seems to be a metaphor describing the failing of 
the hearts of the defenders (Jos 6®®, cf. 2"). 
Similarly, Judas Maccabaeus is said to have cap¬ 
tured a strong city by ‘ rushing wildly against the 
wall’ {^v^aeiaar &Tjpi(t)5u>s Tip reCxci, 2 Mao 12'®). 
Sometimes lire was applied to bum the gates or to 
set fire to a wooden defence (Jg 9*®'®®); this device 
is also pictured on the Assyrian reliefs. As early 
as the time of David the ‘mount’ or ‘bank’ (n^^b 
^olUdhy see below) was employed (2 S 20'®). If these 
means of attack failed, the oesiegers were obliged 
to maintain a wearisome blockade, until surrender 
was brought about by famine or treachery. The 
fall of Rabbah was perhaps hastened by threatened 
water-famine (2 S 12®’). The Syrians (Aram^ans) 
probably used engines (1 K 20'® [RVm]); and the 
Assyrians, as masters of the art of war, practised 
regular siege operations. Great shields or screens 
were raised against the wall (Is 37**), behind whioh 
archers were set to keep under the ‘fire’ of the 
defenders. Under cover of this bombardment a 
causeway was built (perhaps by captives) from the 
Assyrian camp to the city to be attacked. Rising 
gradually in height, it was pushed nearer and nearer 
tlie city. Such a mound, when it touched the wall, 
might be used to facilitate an escalade or to bring 
the battering-ram on a level with the upper part 
of the wall. Another instrument of attack used 

* Compare Flinders Petrie il-Hesyt 1801) and F. J. Bliss 
{A Mound Oifmany Cities, 18M). 
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by the Assyrians was a movable tower occupied by | 
archers. If these archers succeeded in clearing tlie 
wall of its defenders, the tower could then be 
pushed up to tiie wall and the place taken by 
storm (cf. 1 Mac 13'^*^®). The steps in a siege are 
enumerated in Ezk 26®* ^ 

(e) Payment to warriors on service was appar¬ 
ently made chielly in the form of booty. There are, 
however, some allusions to pay of an ordinary kind. 
Amaziali is said to have hired 100,WO men from 
Israel for his expedition against Edom for 100 
talents of silver (2 Ch 25®). The Assyrian warrior 
from the time of Sargon was a paid foreigner, not 
an Assyrian peasant {KA 7’* p. 64). The OluikUean 
armies of Nebuchadrezzar were also mercenary 
{ih, p. 109). Anlioclius Epiphanes opened his 
treasury, and gave his forces pay (6rj/<A>pia, cf. Ro 
6'^, I Co 9^) for a year (1 Mao 3^). But booty 
meant more to a warrior than pay, as the dis¬ 
appointment of the Israelite mercenaries shows 
(2 Ch 25^®* cf. Jg 6^*^). Booty was to be divided 
in equal sliares between those who went into the 
battle and those who guarded the camp (1 S 30*^* *®). 
A chosen part was sometimes dedicated to the 
Lord (silver and gold, 2 S 8^^; sheep and oxen, 

1 S 15®^), or reserved for a leader (I S 30^). 

iii. The Conduct of War.— The treatment of 
conquered enemies was often very severe. David 
removed the Ammonites from Kabbah and the 
other cities of Ammon which he captured, and put 
them to the hardest task-work in the form of 
hewing stone and making brick (2 S 12®^). The 
allied armies of Israel, Judah, and Edom deliber¬ 
ately made a desert of Moab, filling the good land 
with stones, stopping the wells, and cutting down 
the good trees (2 K 3^). Joab slew every male 
whom he found in Edom (1 K 11*®). The still 
more horrible cruelty of massacring women with 
child is more often ascribed to the enemy than to 
Israel itself (the Syrians in 2 K 8*^ Menaliom of 
Israel in 2 K Ifd®, Ammon in Am 1*®). 

More reasonable severity was shown by ex¬ 
patriating tlie flower of an enemy^s army (the first 
Chald^ean captivity, 2 K 24*^), breaking down part 
of the wall of an enemy’s city (2 K 14*® and 25*®), 
and taking hostages (2 K 14*^). 

Two instances of mildness are worthy of note. 
Ahab let Ben-hadad of Syria go free on his con¬ 
senting to a treaty (1 K 20®**) ; * the king of Israel,' 
on Elisha’s advice, fed and dismissed in safetv a 
detachment of Syrians whom the prophet had 
taken by stratagem (2 K 6^). 

Thera is some uncertainty as to the treatment of the Oanaan- 
itea by larael at the conquest. It is true that, accordinjf to the 
earliest document (JE), only one family, that of Rahab, was 
saved alive at Jericho (Jos 021 - 26 ); that at Ai all persons were 
put to the Bword (824-2») • and that at Makkedah live kinjfs were 
slain in cold blockl (101^27), On the other hand, the poHsages 
fJos 1028 43 1114-28) which represent the extermination of the 
Oanaanites as carried out by the Israelites from one end of 
Palestine to the other are usually referred to a later document 
(D2, the work of the redactor of Deuteronomy), and, moreover, 
these pa88afl;es cannot be reconciled with the very early <iocu- 
ment from which Jjf I is taken, nor again with Jos i5flJl7^*-i8. 
It Is clear from many precise statements in Joshua and Judges 
that Israel was not able to carry on a war to the knife; the 
conquerors were obliged to grant terras to the conquered. It 
may indeed be obieoted that Dt 20 (which belongs to the 
kernel of the t>ook; enjoins the massacre of the Canaanltes. 
But (1) D no less than D2 is a later document than JE; (2) it is 
far from improbable that Dt 2010-14 contains the earher law 
(applicable even to war with the Oanaanites), and that the 
exclusion of the Oanaanites from the benefits of this Iaw(vv.l0-18) 
is due to the author himself, who wrote under the influence of 
the spirit which was soon to manifest itself in the violent 
reformation of Josiah (2 K 281 - 20 ). We conclude that the 
Oanaanites were in part massacred, in part reduced to task¬ 
work, in part borne with on sufferance, in part taken into Israel 
by intermarriage. 

iv. Treaties. —Treaties of peace were granted 
to a beaten foe, the most common condition being 
the payment of an indemnity (Sennacherib to 
ijeze^iah in 2 K 18**). A modern-sounding treaty 


is that made by Ahab with Ben-hadad (1 K 20**): 
cities captured from Israel were to be restored and 
the right to trade in Damascus was to be conceded. 
An instance of a barbarian’s treaty is that ofiereil 
by Nahash of Ammon to Jabesh-gilead (1 S ID) 
on the condition that the right eye of every male 
defender (? or of every inhabitant) of Jabesh- 
gilead should be put out. Savage as the oll’er is, 
it was probably seriously meant. 

V. The Outlook of the Prophets on War.— 
The earliest prophets show no horror of war as 
war, but leau or encourage their own people to 
resist the enemy. Doborali the prophetess rouses 
her countrymen against Sisera (Jg 4*'®) and gives 
the signal for the battle (v.**). Samuel is at the 
head of the rising against the Philistines (1 S 7®'*®, 
perhaps a late passage, but of importance in this 
connexion). An unnamed propnet encourages 
Ahab against Ben-hadad (1 K 20*®* **), Elisha’s 
prophetic activity is the turning-point in the 
campaign against Moab (2 K 3**"^®); and the same 
prophet, on his deathbed, heartens Joash of 
Israel in the contest with Syria (2 K 13****®). An 
interesting touch of mercy or of good policy appears 
in P^lisha’s treatment of the Syrian prisoners in 

2 K 6®**®®. In the writing prophets, however, from 
Amos onwards we have a wider outlook upon war. 
War is no longer a mere event; it has become a 
symbol. The coming Day of the Lord is associ¬ 
ated with terrible wars (Am 5-7, Is 13®**®, J1 

3 [4] ®‘*^). On the other hand, the Latter Days 
are to be marked by universal peace, between 
nation and nation and even between man and boast 
(Is 2*-* 9-**7 I*-®] 11®-®, Mio 4*-*; cf. Zee 14®***- *®-*®). 

vi. Allusions to War in the NT.—In the 
Gospels three references to war, all in Luke, 
call for notice. In 3** (rrpaTeu6/ie»'ot (‘soldiers on 
service,’ KVm) ask for and receive counsel from 
John the Bai>tist. In 14®* our Lord takes a 
lesson from the action of a king in calling a 
council of war, and in 19*® He projmesies that the 
enemy will cast up a bank (^tl^a/ca) against Jeru¬ 
salem, On those passagee of. Plummer’s St, Luke, 
In the Epistles, Sx. I’aul shows in a dozen refer¬ 
ences to a soldier’s career that he looked at it 
with interest and even with sympathy. He calls 
the Christian life ‘the good warfare’ (1 Ti 1*®), 
refers to the soldier’s 6\p^via{\ Co 9^), holds up the 
soldier’s ideal of service for imitation (2 Ti 2®* *), 
praises the Colossians as an inspecting officer might 
praise a legion (Col 2®), and compares the recovery 
of the erring for Christ to the taking of captives 
alive in battle (2 Ti 2®®). The apostle, moreover, 
describes himself in words of startling sternness as 
waging a warfare ou xard adpKa against pride and 
disobedience in his converts (2 Co 10®*®). In the 
Apocalypse there are several references to the 
great struggle between the saints and the powers 
of evil. There is ‘ war in heaven,’ which results in 
the dragon and his angels being cast down to earth 
(Rev 12°**®). The Beast (t6 eyjpLoy) makes war with 
the saints by commission from the Dragon (13^*, 
omitted by AC, etc., has the support of tlie Syriac 
text—Philoxenian?—publislied by Gwynn, 1897). 
The kings of the whole world {ttjs olKovp.4yT}t 6 \tjs) 
are gathered together to Ilar-magedon for ‘ the 
war of the great day of God the Almighty ’ (16*®**®). 
The Word {6 A6yos) of God, who ‘ in righteousness 
doth judge and make war,’ leads the armies which 
are in heaven to final victory over the Beast 
(19**‘®*). 

The general teaching of the NT on war can 
hardly be better given than in the following 
words : ‘We have seen then so far that war is 
sanctioned by the law of nature—the constitution 
of man and the constitution of society ; and by 
the teaching and practice of Christ and of His 
immediate disciples. Certain limitations are im- 
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posed, on the ground of expediency, by society ; 
and, in the ideal brotherhood of men to which 
the Christian gospel teaches all men to aspire, 
war would be impossible. But, with a view to the 
necessary process of the attainment of this ideal, 
war in tne abstract is not condemned. Hero as 
always the Christianity of Christ looks to the 
motive * (Bethune-Baker, Influence of Christianity 
on War, 188$, p. 18). 

LiTKRATTmB.—Benzinj^er (1894), I/eb. Archdologie, p. 360fP.; 
Nowack (1894), 11eh. Archdologie^ i. pp. 867-375 (very full); 
G. A. Smith, IlGHL (jpastim). See also Armour, Oamp, Enoink, 

fbnobd CIT1 K8 . W. Emery Barnes. 

WARD. —The Eng. word * ward* is another spell¬ 
ing of ‘guard.* ‘Ward* is the older Teut. form 
(Anglo-Sax. weard), ‘ guard * came in through the 
OlAVr.garden cf. wage-gauge, warrant-guarantee. 
Both forms are used in AV, though, with one ex¬ 
ception,* the same words are not translated by 
both. The form ‘ guard * had not then been very 
long in use, but was already freely used synonym¬ 
ously with * ward.* The Anglo-Sax. weard is the 
same in the masc. = ‘ a guard,* ‘ defender,* and in 
the fern. = ‘ guarding,* ‘ defence *; hence ‘ ward * is 
used in both these senses, as well as for a body of 
men on guard and the place in which one is 

uarded, a prison. Bunyan makes a distinction 

etween ‘ward* and ‘guard*: Holy War, p. 94, 

‘ He sent special orders to Captain Boanerges . . . 
to put them all three in ward, and that they 
should set a strong guard upon them.* 

* Ward' in AV means : (1) A body of men on gfuard ; Jer 871® 
(pSkiduth, only occurrence; lit. ‘ overBight,’ OHL tr. 'fl 

* Bentinel ’); Ac 12io (fuXctxri). (2) The ottice of guarding, the de¬ 
fence : 1 Oh 12^9 (nii^hrnereth, RV * allegiance') ; Nen 1248 
(mishmereth). (3) Thu i>osition of the guard, post: 1 Ch 25 « 
‘ward agttirjHt ward ’ (RV * for their charges,’ Heb. mishniereth ); 
2618, Non 1224.20 (aH rnishmdr); Is 21** {mUhmereth) \ Jth ^8 
RV ‘station’). (4) The place for guarding, prison, 
cell: Gn 40 « 4.7 4110 4217 , i,v 2412 , Nu 15^4 (all 2 8 

20® (mUhmereth ); Ezk 19'** (jfugar, only occurrence ; RV ‘ cage ’) ; 

1 Mao 14® {(^uXaxri). 

The adverbial suflix ‘ ward,* expressing direction 
towards a place, was formerly used with great 
freedom. In AV we find ‘to Godward ’ Ex 18^®, 

2 Co 1 Th I®; ‘to thceward* 1 S 19^; ‘to usward* 

l*s 40®, Eph V^, 2 I* 3'**; ‘to youward * 2 Co P* 13^ 
Eph 3^; and ‘ to the mercy-seatward * Ex 37*, be¬ 
sides the adverbs northward, rereward, thitherward, 
and the like. Cf. ‘ To himward ’ IH 32® Tind.; ‘ to 
themward,’Berners, Froissart, 16; ‘to Israel warde* 
Nu 82*^ Tind.; ‘ to the city ward,* Berners, Frois¬ 
sart, 16 ; ‘ whiche waye soo ever warde,’ Erasmus, 
Crede, 46. J. Ha.stings. 

WARE (Anglo-Sax. warm, Skeat thinks the 
orig. sense was ‘ valuables ’) is used in AV (in 
botn sing, and pin.) for merchandise. The sing, 
occurs Nell 10®* (n^n,*?/?), 13^® (laj), 1320 ; and 

the plu. in Jor 10*’ Ezk 27*® (n^y.’?, AV 

‘ the wares of thy making,* KV ‘ thy ‘ handi¬ 
works’), 27” (['i3?y), Jon 1» (o'V®). We still retain 
‘ warehouse,* which Coverdalo gives as two words, 
Jer 40*® ‘ Therefore gather you wyne, come and 
oyle, and kepo them in youre ware houses.*—See 
Eairs. J . Hastings. 

WARE. —‘Ware,* ‘aware,* and ‘wary* are forms 
of the same adj., the a in ‘ aware ’ representing the 
Anglo-Sax. ge {gewaer. Middle Eng. iwar, ywar), 
and the y in ‘wary* being an addition. ‘Ware* 
occurs in Mt 24®® (1611, mod. edd. ‘aware*), Ac 14®, 
2 Ti 4*». So Lv 5®'*8 Tind. (5*® ‘And the preast 
shall make an attonement for him for the igiior- 

* The exception is miahindr, which ia iieuelly tr<» ‘ ward,* 
but in Ezk 887 Neh 4*2* ® ii rendered * guard'; RV makes no 
changes. 


aunce whiche he dyd and was not ware *); Lk 
11*® Rhem. ‘ Woe to you, because you are as monu¬ 
ments that appeare not, and men walking over, 
are not ware.^ Udall (in Erasmus^ Paraph, li. 278) 
uses ‘ware* for modern ‘wary*; so Erasmus, Crede, 
127, ‘ ware and wyse circumspection.* ‘ Wa^ * 
occurs in AV in 2 Es 7®**, and ‘ wariness * in Sir 
11*®. J. Hastings. 

WARS OP THE LORD, BOOK OF THE (nbqj^p npo 

nin*; LXX B iv [A lldXe/Mos toG Kvplov), 

— An authority quoted in Nu 21*® to settle a 
question about the boundary between Moab and 
tlie Amorites. In all probability, the other two 
citations in the above chapter are from the same 
source. The last of these is indeed referred (v.*’) 
to a poem circulating amongst the mdshSlim or 
reciters of sarcastic verses, but this does not prove 
that it was not incorporated also in the ‘ Wars of 
J".* The book in (question is mentioned nowhere 
else in the OT, for its identity with the ‘ Book of 
Jashar,* although contended for by some, cannot 
be established. From the title we can readily 
infer the contents of the book. It was doubtless 
a collection of songs which celebrated the victories 
gained by Israel in its religious wars from the 
Mosaic ago downwards. The title was chosen by 
men who delighted to think of J" as Israel’s com¬ 
mander-in-chief (n'lKpx n),T * J" of the hosts [of 
Israel')^ *). Cf. the words in the Song of Moses in 
Ex 15® ‘ The Lord is a man of war.* 

The meaning of all the three citations in Nu 21 
is more or less obscure. The purity of the text is 
not beyond susnicion, and it may be also, as several 
critics hold, tnat some of the extracts refer to 
events which happened later than the Mosaic age, 
,and that the narrator has only partially succeeded 
in accommodating the original language to the new 
context. Stade, for instance, believes that the 
third quotation has in view incidents that occurred 
during the wars between Israel and Moab under 
the dynasty of Omri. The argument of Wellhausen, 
that the Well-song (vv.*’- *®) should be metaphori¬ 
cally interpreted of the conquest of the Moabite city 
Beer (well), is plausible but not convincing. If 
Comill is right in assigning the whole passage in 
which the citations occur to E, there is probability 
also in his conjecture that ‘ the book of tne Wars of 
the Lord * originated in the N. kingdom. Its com¬ 
position will in any case hardly be later than B.c. 760. 

It is only fair to mention that some deny that 
Nu 21*® furnishes any evidence whatever for the 
existence of a book called ‘ the Wars of J".* Sayce 
{Academy, 2‘2nd Oct. 1892) would render the passage 
thus; ‘ Wherefore it is said in a (the) book, The 
wars of J" were at Zahab in Suph,* etc. It may, 
however, be safely predicted that few will agree 
to follow this line of interpretation. 

Litkratukb.— lUle, Canon of OT, 19; W. R. Smith, OTJC^ 
827; Delitzsch, Genesis, new ed. i. 7; Rcuss, AT iii. 463; 
Cornill, jhJinleitung^,QQt.; WelUiauaon, Coinp.MS; Wildebocr, 
Lit. d. A'T, 22f.; Kittel, Hist. 0 / Heb. i. 90; Kautzsch, HeU. 
Schr. d. AT, Beilagen, 136; Budile, ‘The Well-song’ in New 
World, March 1895; Driver, LO'T^ 121. 

J. A. Selbie. 

WASHINGS.-See Unclean. 

WASHPOT (roT "I'P).—Only fig. : ‘Moab is ray 
washpot,’ Fs 60® = 108* (LXX rrjs ^\irl5os 

fiov, Vulg. Moab olla spei mem, taking in its 
Aram. [cf. On 3*®] sense of ‘trust’). Like the 
parallel ‘ Upon {or unto) Edom will I cast ray 
shoo,* the expression appears to combine the 
ideas of ownership and of contempt. Cf. art. 
Shoe, 

WASP (cr0T}^, Wis 12® AV and RVm; RV ‘ hornet.’ 
see Hornet).— The common wa^, Vespa vulgaris, 
is very abundant in the East. TMie general colour 
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of its body is yellow, variegated by a longi¬ 
tudinal black line. Its nest is composed of a 
pawry substance, made by chewing up the wood 
and bark of trees, and is formed of hexagonal 
cells, like those of the bee. Wasps swarm in the 
neighbourhood of houses in tlie summer, and 
boldly enter them to feed on the meats, sweets, 
and fruits on the table. They also frequent the 
vineyards, esp, where grapes are spread out to dry 
into raisins. They invade the caldron in whicli 
grape juice is boiled down to dibst and shops where 
sweets and fruits are sold. Other Ves 2 nd(B are also 
included under the general title wasp. The hornet 
belongs to the same tribe, and both oi these hymen- 
opterous insects are closely related to the bee. 

G. E. Post. 

WATCH. —A division of the night. See Time, 
p. 766^ 

WATCHER (Aram. Ty, Theod. eh)).—A title ap¬ 
plied to angels in Dn 4^** ^ ^1. It means 

^wakeful one* (Aq. Symin. and occurs 

with great frequency in the (Ethiopic) Book of 
Enoch (see vol. i. p. 707), as well as in Jubilees (4^® 
8 * 10®) and the Syriac Fathers. It is hardly likely 
that in Daniel it has already acquired the restricted 
sense of iyp^yopoi in the.se later writings ; more 
probably it is a designation of angels in general. 
See the Comm., esp. Driver, ad loc, 

WATER in EV is usually the equivalent of 0!0 
or C5wp. 

In 2 K 18*7, l8 361* rv ‘ water' represents and has 

*p. In 2 Co 11*® * waters * stands for (IIV * rivers’). 

'Watercourse* is the tr. of njpyjji (Job 38** RV 'waterflood*), 
of c:P (Is 444), and of (2 Oh 8230 RV' gpringf of 

waters *). The last phrase is also rendered ' waterspring ’ 
(Pa 10733* 33), and * spring of water * (Is 41i® 680). * Waterspout* 
Is the tr. of (Ps 427 RVm ' cataract ’), and ‘ waterflood * of 
Db nj)ia9> (Pa 6 i>i®). 

The verb ' to water* represents various Heb. expressions. It 
stands in Pr 11** for the Hiph. of (‘ to throw [rain] ’) ; in Ps 
6 ® for the Iliph. of (‘to molt*); in Ps 659 for tlie I’ilel of 
(‘to run over'); in Ps 3G®“‘K- for the (^al, in Pa 65i®, Is 16® 
for the Piel, and in Pr 11**, Is 661® for the Iliph., of (‘to be 
saturatetl'); and in Gn 2®-1® 20 * »• 7ff., Ex j>t nio, 

Ps 10413, Ec 2®, Is 273, Ezk 177 S20, J1 31® for (‘to 

give to drink’), is tr. ‘well watered* In On 13i®, and 

'watered* in Is 68 ii, Jer 31i*, In I’s 72® ‘showers that 
water* stands for the apposition (‘showers—a 

down-pour*). ‘Watering * in Job 8711 {g for *“) (IIV ‘moisture'). 
'Watering* in Lk 13i* and ‘to water* in 1 Co 3®®'* represent 
frcT/^u*. ‘To drink water’ (1 Ti 6 '*^^) is the tr. of uhpoxoTuv, 
‘Wateryot’ (Jn 2®-7 42 H) is (or and ‘without water* 

(2 P 21‘s Jude 1'*) for &vuipos. ‘To have (i.e. to be supplied 
with) water’ (Jth 71®) is for v^p%Curb«,i, 'X^potyvyif (Sir 24^) is 
tr. ‘conduit.* 

Db is once rendered by * washing' (Neh 4*3 RV ‘water’). In 
Jos 11® 18® the word is retained os part of a proper name (nb'i^p 

Water is among the commonest .and most widely 
diffused of natural substances, and the Scripture 
allusions to it are consequently both numerous and 
varied. At ordinary temperatures it is a liquid, 
transparent, yet capable of reflecting light from 
its surface (Pr 27'®). When heated to the boiling 
point it is converted into invisible vapour (Is 64®), 
and the same process of evaporation takes place 
gradually at lower temperatures (Job 24'®). When 
cooled below the freezing point it solidifies into 
hard, transparent, brittle ice, which is compared 
to a stone (Job 38®®), and to a breastplate (Sir 
43®®). The water vapour in the air may be con¬ 
densed by cooling into the small drops of cloud or 
mist, or the larger drops of rain (Job 36^), or it 
may be deposited on the surface of objects as dew. 
If the cold in the atmosphere is sufficiently great, 
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the moisture may fall in frozen drops as hail, or in 
feathery ice-crystals as snow (see Cloud, Dew, 
Hail, Rain, Snow). Among the most charac¬ 
teristic physical properties of water is that of 
quenching tire. The antagonism of these two 
‘elements* appears in 1 K Wis 19®®. 

The water which the earth receive.s partly flows 
along the surface in the form of brooks, streams, 
and rivers, or gathers in ponds, lakes, and seas; 
and partly sinks beneatli the ground, from which 
it may flow forth again in springs and fountains 
((in 16"^, Dt 8"^ etc.), or be recovered by sinking pits 
and wells (see Well). 

Water plays an important part in changing the 
earth’s surface (Job 14^®), but the process is so slow 
that the streams, etc., which efl'ect it seem to be 
among the most permanent features of the land¬ 
scape, and acquire a geographical significance. 
Thus we have the ‘w^ater* of Nepliloah (Jos 15® 
18'*), of Jericho (Jos 16'), of ‘the pool Asphar* 
(1 Mac 9*®), of Jordan (1 Mac 9"), and of Gennesar 
(I Mac 11®’); the ‘waters’ of Meroni (Jos 11®*’), 
of En-shemesh (Jos 15’), of Megiddo (.)g 5'®), of 
Nirarim (Is 15®), and of Dibon (Is 15®); the ‘great 
waters that are in Gibeon* (Jer 41'*). 

A situation on a navigable river or by the sea 
gave a city great commercial and other advantages; 
e.g. Babylon (Jer 51**) and No (Nah 3®, here esp. as 
a defence^ cf. Is 3.3**). 

Tbo waters, like the earth and the air, have 
their population of living creatures (Gn 1*®- *'• **), 
among which only those with fins and scales {i.e, 
fish) were recognized as clean by the Mosaic law 
(Lv ip-io-i*.4^ Dt 14®*'®). Images of fishes (Dt 
4'*), and of anything living in the water (b'x 20^ 
Dt 6®), were forbidden. The ‘dragons in the 
waters* (Ps 74'®) appear to have been mythical 
sea-monsters symb. of Egypt; see Sea -Monster. 

Water is incfispensahle to all forms of life on the 
earth, whether animal or vegetable. Vegetation 
is refreshed by rain, dew, etc., and is specially 
luxuriant where there are streams or springs to 
moisten the soil. We rea<l of the effect which the 
presence of water has on trees (Job 14® 29'®, Ps 1®, 
Jer 17®), cedars (Nu 24®, Ezk 3D), vines (Ezk 17®), 
willows (Ts 44^), flags or sedges (Job 8", Sir 40'® 
11V), and lilies (Sir 50®). One of these passages 
(Ezk 3D) shows how irrigation was practised in 
order to convey water from a river to all the parts 
of the ground under cultivation. Seed was sown 
beside the waters (Is 32*®), and even cast into 
them, as in Egypt when the Nile is in flood (Ec 
11'). 'J’he verdure of river-sides made them a 
favourite haunt of birds (Ca 6'®). 

Essential to vegetable life, water is equally 
essential to animals and man. It is enumerated 
among the necessaries of life in Is 33'®, Sir 29®' 39*®. 
Among its uses may be noticed— 

(a) Drinking. Here particular references are un¬ 
necessary, except to the water winch flowed from 
the rock in Iloreb (Ex 17®*®) and Kadesh (Nu 20"). 
Next to the absence of water, the greatest of evils 
was water which for any reason liad become un¬ 
drinkable. This was one of the Plagues of 
Egypt (vol. iii. p. 889), and similar calamities 
appear in the Apocalypse (8" ID). Israel had an 
experience of bitter water at Marah (Ex 16*®). 

The explanation of the remedy used by Moses on this occasion 
is uncertain. The tree may have had the natural property of 
purifyinff the water (see 8ir 38’''). Various plants are used in 
different parts of the world for a similar purjiose. RosenmuUer 
(A,u. n, Moraenl. ii. 28 £f.) mentions Nellimaran in Coromandel, 
Sassafras in Florida, and Yerva Caniani in Peru. It seems doubt¬ 
ful, however, whether any plant now growing in the Sinaltlo 
desert has such an effect, though Lesseps (L’wthme de Suez, p. 
10) says he has been told by Arab chiefs that a certain bitter 
thorn, growing in the desert, is used by them in this way, 
Burckhardt {Traveli in Syria, 474) suggests that the berries 
of the plant called Gharkod iPeganwrn reiusum) might have 
been employed, but other travellers have not found them 
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effectual (Robingon, BRP i. 9 s f.; Ebers, Dutch Ooten zum 522 ^ LJc 8“'^), or when rushing along in a torrent 

of Jericho were bad In Elieha'i day (2 K 2i<-.n <2 S 6“ Rev 12«) or from its simply submerging 

but no explanation gave a miraculous one can bo given of the tlie works 01 man (itzk 

remedy used in this case. ‘Water* is Used for tears (Ps 119^**, Jer 9^’^, 

Drinking water might be fouled by the feet of La 1^® 3‘®), and for the liquid that flowed along 
animals (Kzk 32*-^® 34^*^). Certain bitter potions with the blood from the pierced side of Christ 
receive special mention, such as ‘water of gall* (Jn 19*^). The nature of the latter has been much 
(Jer 8^^ 9^* 23^®), and the water mixed with the discussed, and all attempts at ordinary physio- 
ashes of tlie golden calf (Ex 32^). Water mixed logical explanation seem doubtful. The commen- 
with dust from the floor of the tabernacle was taries must be consulted for the various views 
used in the ordeal of chastity described in Nu 6. that have been suggested. See also Medicine 
Water was not only drunk alone, but also mixed (vol. iii. p. 326“). The substance Nephthar (which 
with wine (Ps 75®, Pr 9®, 2 Mac 15®®). The incident see) is called ‘ thick water * (2 Mac 1®®* “). 

of the making of water into wine at Cana is given In the biblical cosrYwgony water held an im- 
as the earliest of the miracles of Jesus (Jn 2®”^* 4^). portant place. There was a primitive waste of 
Water for domestic purposes was usually drawn waters, which was divided into two portions by 
by women (Cn 24^®, Ex 2^®, 1 S 9*^ Jn 4’) or by the firmament. The upper portion was the source 
servants (J)t 29*^}. The Gibeonites were reduced of rain. The dry land rose out of the lower 
to this menial oflice (Jos 9“*^*). In Mk 14^® || the portion and was founded upon it. The Flood, 
unusual circumstance of a man bearing a pitcher in which both the waters above and those beneath 
of water enables the two disciples to recognize their were let loose (Gn 7*^), was a catastrophe provided 
guide. Supi)lie3 of drinking water were carried in for by the very structure of the universe (2 P 3®* ®). 
skins, larger or smaller (see Bottle), and we hear These and similar cosmological ideas appear in 
also of vessels of earthenware and stone. Job 26®*^®, Ps 33’ 104®* ®*- 148**, l*r 30^, Is 40'®, Jth 

(5) Washing of clothes (Jer 13'), of the hands 9'® 16'®. While the heathen deified the waters as 
(Job 9®®, Mt 27®^), the feet (Gn 24®® 43®^, Lk 7^, well as the other forces of nature (Wis 13®), the 
Jn 13®), and the whole person (Jtli 10® 12’). To biblical conception consistently subordinates them 
‘ pour water upon the Imnds ’ is synonymous with to God. He controls the waters of the thunder- 
being a servant (2 K 3"). In the ceremonial storm (2 S 22'®, Ps 18" 29® 77'®* ”, Jer 10'* 61'®). 
system of the GT, washings occupied a prominent The division of the lied Sea is His work (Ps 78'*, 

juaco. 'riie priests were washed at their consocra- Is 43'® 51'®). It is in obedience to Him that the 

tion (Ex 20'*), and the Levites were sprinkled when water flows from the rock (Ps 114®). It is He 
they were set apart to their special duties (Nu 8’). who moves the sea (Am 6® 9®). The voice of God 
There was a laver before the tabernacle, in which is compared to the sound of many waters (Ps 93®, 
the priests >ya8hed their hands and feet before Ezk 43®. Cf. Rev 1'® 14® 19®). 
offering sacrifices (Ex 30'®'®' 40’* ®®*®®). Special ablu- The metaphorical usages of water are numerous, 
tions were required on particular occasions, such The want of it is an emblem of spiritual need 
as the Day of Atonement (Lv 16^*®^* ®®). TJiesacri- (Ps 42' 63', Am 8"), and its presence becomes, in 
ficial flesh was >yaslied before it was burnt (Lv some of the most beautiful poetry of Scripture, a 
1®*'* 8®'). Washing was a frequent process for figure for s^nrihirtl refreshment and blessing (Ps 
removing ceremonial defilement (Lv 11” 15®'’* 17'®, 23®, Is 30®® 32® 35®* ’ 41'® 43®® 44® 49'® 65' 58", Jer 31», 
Dt 23"). A specially interesting case is that of Ezk 47*'", J1 3'®, Zee 14®, Jn 7®®, Rev 7'® 21® 22'*'’). 

recovery from leprosy (Lv 14®*®). In connexion It represents a blessing which may be neglected 

with leprosy and certain other forms of uncle.an- (Jer 2'® 17'® 18'^). It suggests the gratefulness of 
ness rufinmg water required to bo used (Lv good news (Pr 25®®); and wisdom^ as the drink of 
14®*®.®®*®'*®® 16'®, Nu 10'’). The ‘water of .separa- the soul, is compared to it (Sir 15®}. Water sym- 
tion’ used for sjuinkling the unclean (Nu 19, bolizes the means of moral cleansing (Ezk 16®** 
He 9'®) consisted of running water mixed with 36®®, Ej>h 5®®, Ho 10®®), with which we may connect 
the aslies of a heifer that had been burnt along the whole subject of Baptism, and also the con- 
with ce<lar wood and hyssop. ception of Christians as ‘born of water* (Jn 3®, 

(r) Cooking, as in ICzk 24*. 1 Jn 5®*®). Bitter drink is a metaphor for trouble 

(d) Medicinal Bathing (Jn 6®* *). (Ps 73'®), and water in its dangerous aspect is still 

In Eastern lands, where so much depends on the more extensively so (]*s 18'® 32® 46® 66'® 69'*®*'® 
presence of water, tlic distress caused by drought 88*’, Is 43®, I^a S'", Jon 2®). Enemies are spoken of 
IS very groat, and is often vividly described in under a similar figure (Ps 124® 144’, Is 8’ [Assyria] 
Scripture (Is 19®, Jer 14®, J1 1®®). Tlie same result 17'®*'® [the nations] 28®*'’, Jer 47®). 
follows when a water-sup])ly is cut off, whicli was Various subordinate metaphors are deserving of 
a common uj^orationof warfare and siege. Jeliosli- notice. Water becomes a ii^ire for instability of 
aphat and his allies stopped the wells of Moab character (Gn 49®), for weakness and dissolution 
(2 K 3'®* ®®). Holofernes did the same for Bethulia (Ps 22'® 68’ 109'®, Ezk 7'’), and for worthlessness 
(Jth 7’'’* S'* 11'-). Hezekiah, when besieged by (Wis 16®*). PriWc passes like a ship that leaves no 
Sennacherib, succeeded in reversing this proceea- track on the waters (Wis 5'®). The foam of water 
big, and in securing water for the be8iege<l while [or, perhaps better, a chip on a stream, cf. RVm] 
tlie besiegers were deprived of it (2 Ch 32®*®, Sir is an emolem of extreme transiency (Hos 10’). 
48'’). Wlien water is scarce from such causes, To give earth and water is a token of submission 
it has to be doled out carefully (La 5®, Ezk 4"* '*). (Jth 2’). In Sir 15'®* *’ the choice between life and 
‘ Water of alHiction ’ seems to mean a supply that death is compared to that between fire and water, 
is limited either from scarcity (Is 30®®) or as a The o/is likened to the water 

l)uni»hment (IK 22®’, 2 Ch 18®®).^ of a fountain (Jer 6’). Stolen water is an emblem 

Water, though so necessary, is also a source of for secret sin (Pr 9*’), and the drinking of water is 
dflnger. It may cause death by suffocation (2 K a figure for unlawful love 26'®}. To drink the 
8 '®) or by ordinary drowning. Of the latter the waters of a country is to conquer it (2 K 19®®, Is 
Pdood and the overthrow of the Egyptians at the 37®*), or to seek alliance with it (Jer 2'®). The 
Red Sea are the most notable Scripture instances, lotting out of water has as its counterparts the 

In the miracle of Christ’s walking on the water ic^rinnino (Pr 17'®), or the giving of 

(Mt 14®®II) we see this natural property for once to a wicked woman (Sir 25®*). A^state disciples 
overcome. Water may be destructive from its are compared to waterless wells (2 P 2'’), or clouds 
force when agitated by storms (Ezk 27®®**®, Wis (Jude'*). The inconsistency of blessing and cursing 
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is suggested by the inipossibUity of fresh and salt 
water coming from a fountain together (Ja 
The salt in the sea corresponds to God^s mrath 
against the, heathen (Sir 39’^). The smallness of a 
watevdrop compared with the sea is an iiua^ of 
the relation of time to eternity (Sir 18^®). Deep 
water is a figure for wise counsel (Pr 18^ 2fP). 
Judgment and righteousness are likened to the 
waters of a mighty stream (Am 6^). The extent 
of the sea is made to stiggest the universal spread 
of God's glory (Is 11®, 2^^). 

James Patrick. 

WATERSPOUTS. — Only Ps 42*^ ‘ Deep calleth 
unto deep at the noise of thy waterspouts* (llVm 
* cataracts’); Heb. RTP oinjFi-Sy □’inn ; LXX 

&(iv(r<xos d^v<r<jor iTTiKaXiiTai els tQv KarapaKTWV 

<Tou. The only otlier occurrence of the word 
is in the very obscure passage 2 S 6®, so that its 
meaning is somewhat uncertain, although in late 
Hebrew it means a spout or pipe (cf. Job 38®* 
‘Who hath cleft a channel for the waterflood?* 
njjyn j'r9’'P). The reference in Ps 42’ is prob. to 
the numerous noisy waterfalls in a stream swollen 
by the melting of the snow (see Duhin, ad loc.), 

WAVE - BREAST, WAVE - OFFERING. — See 

Sacrifice. 

WAW (letter).—See Vau. 

WAX.— See Writing, p. 915*. 

WAX. —This verb, which means to grow (Mkblle 
Eng. waxent Anglo*Sax. wcaxan^ allied to <xl)^dv€iv)f 
is n'equently used in AV, and gives another syn. 
for ‘grow,’ as in Lk 1*® ‘And the child grew, and 
waxed strong (^KparraoCro) in spirit,* 13^‘And it 
grew, and waxed a great tree’ {iyivero els $tvdpop 
fjilyat IIV ‘became a tree,* omitting /x^ya with 
edd.). Cf. Maumleville, Travelsy 105, ‘In Ethiopia, 
when the children be young and little, they be all 
yellow; and when tliat they wax of age, that 
yellowness turrieth to be all black.* The word is 
sometimes used with scarctely more meaning than 
‘ become,’as Nu IP® ‘ Is the Lord’s hand waxed 
short? ’ So Mt 20®’ Tind. ‘And he toke with him 
Peter and the two sonnes of Zebede, and began to 
wexe sorowfull and to bo in an agonye*; iJc 11** 
Tind. ‘ The Pharises began to wexe busye aboute 
him.* It was, however, formerly used in the sense 
of grow or invreasey without an adjective (it is never 
so used in AV), as Ac 0’ Wyc, ‘The word of the 
lord w^exed’; Gn 9’ Tind. ‘See that ye encrease, 
and waxe.* J. Hastings. 

WAY (T]-]!, mk, 6S6s), meaning literally either 
road* or journey, is used by a natural figure for 
course or manner in a great variety of applica¬ 
tions. It is used for God’s purpose or action 
(Ex 33'*, Job 21»i 36^, Ps 67® 77'% Pr 8®®, Is 26* 40*, 
Job 21'^ 34®’), described by varied epithets of 
excellence (Ps 25'®, 2 S 22®', Ps 18*®, Dt 32% Rev 16*, 
Dn 4*’, Hos 14®, Job 26'% Ko 11**), defended against 
doubt (Ezk 18®**®®), and contrasted with man’s 
plans and doings (Is 65®); also of His command¬ 
ments (Gn 18'% Ex 18®® 32% Dt 9'® 11®* 31®® Jg 2®% 
Job 23", 1*8 37*^ 119'% Jer 5^-*, Mai 2% Mt 22'% 
Mk 12'% Lk 20®% Dt 6** 8* 10'® 11®® 19® ‘26'’ 28® 30'% 
Jos 22% Ps 18®' 25^ 51'* 8P* 95'® 103’ 119* 128' 138% 
2 S 22®®, 1 K 2’ 3“ 8“ Is 2^ 42=^ 68» 63*’ 64' 

Jer 7^), which He is ready to loach men (P8 25*- ** 
27“ 32' 86“ i39'“ 143*, Is 30“ 35*, Jer 

32»» 42», Mic 4*, Ps 16“ 119“- 23*), and in obedi¬ 

ence to which there is reward (Pr 8”, Zee 3’, Mai 
2*). Man’s conduct generally is spoken of as a 
‘way’ (1 K 2’* 8“, 2 Ch 6‘“, Ps 119“*, Ja 6“) or 

* For an account of the main roadways of Palestine see articles 
Teadb and Oommercb, p. 805^, aud War, p. 


‘ways’ (1 S 18'% Job 4* 13'* ‘22% Ps 39' 119*-®®, 
Ezk 16^’, Ac 14'®, 1 Co 4'’, Ja 1*, cf. Pr 6“), morally 
contrasted as good (1 S 12®*, 1 K 8*®, 2 Ch 6®’, Job 
31% Ps 1® 101® % Pr 2®® 29®’, Is 26% Mt 21*% Ro 3'’. 

1 Co 12*', 2 P 2'*- ®') and bad (Gn 6'®, Nu 22*®, Jg 2'®, 

1 K 13**, Job 8'® 22'% Ps 1'*® 36^ 49'% Pr 4'*-'® 19*. 
Ezk 3'«, Hos 10'% Ps 10* 125», Pr 1'® 2'*- '* 3*' 10® 14® 
22®* 28®-'% Jer 15’). Although man is free to 
choose his own ‘way* (Ps 119*% Pr 7^ 21®® 23'®), 
hating the evil ‘ w^ay ’ (Ps 119'®'- '®^’ '®*), or choosing 
it (Is 63® 57'’ 59® 65% Jer 3®', Is 66*), yet training is 
important (Pr 22®), and example, whether for good 
(Jg 2'’ 2 Ch 20*% 1 K 22^*), as David’s (2 K 22% 

2 Ch 11'’ 17*), or for evil (1 K 15’-®, 2 K 21®', Pr 1'* 
16®» 28'®, Is 3'®, Jer 2'* 10® 18'% Ezk 23'*-*'), as of 
the kings of Israel (2 K 8'® 16% 2 Ch 21®- '* 28®), of 
the house of Ahab (2 K 8®’, 2 Ch 22*), of Jeroboam 
(1 1C 16*^ 16®-'®- ®® 22*%, of Balaam (2 P 2'*), and of 
Cain (Jude "); but example is not always followed 
(1 S 8*-*, 2 Ch 21'®). As a man’s course is well 
known to God (Job 24®* 3H 34®', Ps 119'®* 139*, Pr 
5®', Jer 16'’), He deals with him according to his 
deserts (1 K 8*®, 2 Ch 6®*, Ps 146% Jer 4'% Ezk 7®’ 
1121 i(j48 22*1 3019^ I K 8*®, 2 Ch 6*®, Job 34", Pr 14'% 
Jer 17'® 32'% Ezk 7* 18*® 24'^ 33®% Hos 4% Zee 1«) in 
spite of occasional appearances to the contrary 
(Ps 37’). But God desires men to consider their 
‘ways’ (Ezk 20^ 16®' 36*'*®% Hag 1*) and turn 
from the evil (2 K 17'% 2 Ch 7'% Pr 6% Is 65% 
Jer 7*-* 18" 25* 26**'» 35'* 36**% Ezk 18®* 33*-", 
Jon 3*-'®, Zee H), which He hates (Pr 8'* 16®); 
and He promises to guide them into the good 
(Pr 4" 8^), which He loves (Pr 11®®). There are 
two ‘ways’ before man (Jer 21% Mt 7'**'% cf. 
Lk 13®^* ®*, also DidaclU, i. 1, and Ep, of Barnabas, 
xviii.), one of wliicli leads to life, peace, and 
happiness (Pr 6®* 10'’*®® 11* 12®* 13® 15®^ 16", Ac 2®*, 
Ro 3'’, Pr 3'’ 16’ 4'®), and the other to death, 
trouble, and misery (Pr 7®’ 13'* 14'® 16®* 21'® 22* 
22-*, Is 69’), in spite of man’s illusions (Pr 12'**®® 
21®). This close connexion between conduct and 
condition is shown in tlio use of ‘ way * or * ways* 
for man’s lob as well as his deeds (Gn 28®®, Ex 25®®, 
Dt P', Jos 1% Jg 18*-®, Dt 28-®; the literal sense is 
in these six passages passing over to the figurative, 
which appears clearly in 2 S 22**, l*s 18*‘% Job 3®* 
19* 23'® 22-* Ps 35®). A man may think of ordering 
his lot after his own wishes (Pr 16®, Jer 10®*), but God 
disposes it according to His own will (Ps 37®* 85'% 
Pr 2**'®, Ps 91'% Du 6®*), to wliich it is well for 
man to commit himself (Ps 37®, Pr 3®). One lot 
none can escape, for death is ‘ the way of all the 
earth’ (Jos 23^^, 1 K 2% cf. Job 16*®). 

The purpose of God, foretold by the prophets 
(Is 40*, Mat 3') and fulfilled in Christ, is describe^l 
as the ‘ way of the Lord * (Mt 3% Mk P- *, Lk 3* 7*’, 
Jn 1®», Ac 18®*-®®, cf. Ac 13'®), of peace (Lk 1’®), of 
truth (2 P 2®), and of salvation (Ac 16'’). Christ 
Himself is (Jn 14*-**®), or has opened up, the way 
for man to God (Heb 9* 10®®); and, accordingly, 
the Christian religion is spoken of simply as ‘ the 
Way * (Ac 9® 19®- ®^22* 24'** “), either because Christ 
claimed to be the Way (Jn 14®), or because He hod 
spoken of the narrow way unto life (Mt 7'%; or, 
lastly, because in Him was fulfilled the prophetic 
saying regarding the way (Is 40*, Mai 3'). 

A. E. Garvie. 

WAYMARK.— In Jer 31®'(®®) ‘the virgin of 
Israel * is called on to set up waymarks and make 
guide-posts to mark the way for the returning 
exiles. The Heb. word ti^ ‘waymark* is p% 
which apparently means here a small stone pillar, 
similar to our milestones, with an indication of 
routes and distances. The only other occurrences 
of the Heb. term are 2 K 23"^ (of the tombstone 
of the man of God from Judah; AV wrongly 
‘ title,* RV * monument *) and Ezk 39'* (of the 
stone to be set up to guide the burying party 
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to a corpse; AV and IIV ‘ sij^n *). In Jer 31 
[Gr. 38]'-^ the LXX, confusing with (Zion), 
reads arriaov creain-'fjv^ ^{€)lu}i/ ; in 2 K 23*"^ it lias 
<r/c6ir«Xov, and in E/k o-Ty/uetov. 

WEALTH.— i. Jcr7/w.—In OT ‘wealth’ is tr“ of 
I’m hCnif irXovToi, etc., divitice ; hnyil, xrXouroj, 
divitice [hut also, as its prox^er meaniiij; is ‘strength,’ 
‘resources,’ etc.]; 3')t3 iObh^ properly ‘good,* 

‘ prosjierity,’ an Klizahethan sense of ‘ wealth ’; DiiJ 
kdahf properly ‘strength’; D'pp) n^khanim^ ri i^irip- 
Xoi'raf xpVI^^T^t substtintia [only in post-exilic litera¬ 
ture ; the corresx)onding Aram, in Ezra is tr^* 
‘exfienses,’ ‘goods’]; and in NT of euwopla, acqni- 
sitio. ‘ Wealthy ’ tr. in AV v|p;p, Jer 49^^ (‘quiet,* 
‘ease’), hut RV (from AA^m) ‘that is at ease*; 
‘ wealthy place’ stands in Ps 16’*^ for n;)-) (‘satura¬ 
tion’), prob. error for nnn ‘a spacious place.* The 
common term for ‘ riches ^ is lyy. 

ii. National wealth would consist in the fertility, 
etc., of the soil, the minerals, streams, pasturage, 
population, cattle, etc. ; in the neighbourhood of 
the country to trade-routes, and in natural facili¬ 
ties of intercourse with other nations; cf. Palks- 
TINK, Trade. Dt 8"^*'* describes the land as well- 
watered, rich in ceieals, grapes, olives, ligs, iron, 
and brass. It is i)ossible, however, that these 
verses come from an exilic editor, and that the 
colouring is heightened by an exile’s fond recollec¬ 
tions of the ancient home of his people. The older 
de8cri[)tion ‘ ilovving with milk and honey,* Nil 13^ 
(JE), suggests that the wealth of the land was 
chielly nastoral. Naturally, the settled govern¬ 
ment of tlie monarchy fostered trade, and pro¬ 
moted a certain accumulation of wealth, especially 
in the days when the Israelite States were inde¬ 
pendent and powerful, and were receiving, and 
not paying, tribute, c.g. in the days of Solomon 
(1 K 10^^'’*^'^) and in the early days of Isaiah (Is 2'^). 
L)t 8**’ looks back to prosjjerous periods such as 
these. Nevertheless, in view of the uncommercial 
character of the people, and the barrenness of 
large portions of the counti'y, especially in Judiea, 
Israel can hardly have been wealthy, even in pro¬ 
portion to its population, as compared with great 
commercial and conquering nations. We gather 
from the prox)hets of the 8th cent, that in Lsrael, 
as elsewhere, the material well-being of the j)eople 
generally w'as greater in the earlier stages of the 
history, before the development of civilization led 
to the accumulation of land in large properties. 

The Jewish community in I’alestine after the 
Exile was x>oor, and burdened with tribute to 
I’ersia ; and, as it seems, w ith wealthy nobles who 
preyed upon the necessities of their brethren (Neh 
1» 5, Hag 2»«-ik Zee 8’^ Mai 3^^). Time, no 
doubt, brought .some improvement; and a measure 
of i>rosperity resulted from the work of Neheiniah ; 
but the tone of tlie Psalms and other literature of 
the I’ersian and earlier Greek period suggests that 
tlie people generally, at any rate, were poor. There 
was, however, some revival of national wealth 
under the later Maccabican kings, and still more 
under the Herods: witness the splendid buildings 
of Herod the Great. In addition to a settled 
government, tw’o other causes contributed to pro¬ 
duce tliis result. First, Palestine could not fau to 
profit in some measure by the grow ing prosperity 
of the Roman empire. Secondly, the Jews of the 
Dispersion often engaged in commerce and became 
wealthy; the sanctity of the tenqde brought vast 
crowds of pilgrims to Jerusalem for the great feasts, 
and increased the trade of the city ; also, devout 
Jews and ju-oselytes sent costly oflerings to the 
temple. Tn the thirty or forty years, however, 
before the fall of Jerusalem, Palestine suffered 
severely from misgovernment and disorder. 

iii. indwiduai weeUth ^—In the outlying pastoral 


districts we meet with men like Nabal in southern 
Judah (1 S 2o) and Barzillai in Gilead (2 S 17^"^), 
rich in flocks and herds and slaves ; and their 
circumstances suggested the terms in which the 
wealth of the patriarchs is described, e,g, Gn 24*®. 
The chief use which such men had for their pos¬ 
sessions was to maintain a great retinue, which 
gave them power and distinction. Another class 
of rich men consisted of chiefs, kings, priests, and 
other great officials, like Gideon, Abimelech, Jeph- 
thah, Eli, and the kings of Israel and Judah. Their 
authority brought them wealth (1 S 8^^*^^). We 
learn from the iJro]»bets of the 8th cent. (Is 
etc.), that towards the end of the monarchy there 
grew up a class of great landowners; and Neh 5 
illustrates the process, in bad times the ‘ nobles 
and rulers’ lent money, probably at exorbitant 
rates, on the security of the land, which became 
forfeit to them when the borrowers failed to fulfil 
their obligations. The allusions in the Prophets 
show that wealth had now become an instrument 
of luxury and dis^day. A^iart from Solomon, we 
have no instance in the OT of the successful 
Israelite merchant, of wealth gained by trade. 

In the NT wealthy men like Joseph of Arima- 
thma and the young ruler aj^poar uf)on the scene ; 
such, too, figure in xmrables {e.g, Lk and in 

the teaching; but none of them play any important 
part in the history of our Lord or the early Church. 
Both in the Gospels (Mk lO^'^^) and elsewhere {e.g. 
Ja 5^'®) wealth is represented as involving spiritual 
disailvantages, and as acc-omj)aiiied by high-lianded 
injustice, and by i)ersecution of the (5hurch. 

W. H. Bennett. 

WEAN —For the Eastern usages connected 

with Aveariiiig see art. Birth, voI. i. p. 301 ^ The 
meaning of I’s 13P (‘Surely 1 have stilled and 
quieted my soul ; like a weaned child ujjon his 
mother, my soul is upon me like a w^eaned child ’) 
is tliat the Psalmist has learned to renounce lofty 
asjiirations, as the weaned child has learned to 
dispense with its mother’s breast. 

WEAPONS.—See Armour. 

WEASEL ("i^n holed). —The authority of the 
LXX yaXi} and Vulg. mustela (Lv 11-^') is in favour 
of the EV ‘weasel,^ and others of the Mustelidw, 
as the marten and civet. The authority of the 
Arab, khuldy the cognate of holed, which signifies 
the spalax or mole-rat of the East, would be 
against the rendering ‘weasel,’ were it not that 
cognates often have wddely different meanings. 
In the articles Chameleon and Mole we have 

f iveii all the evidence that bears on the question. 

t is perhaj^s best to follow the LXX and Vulg., 
and render ‘ weasel,’which must be held, how^ever, 
to include other Mustclidw in Palestine, as the 
marten, Mnstela foma, L. (Arab, nims), the ich¬ 
neumon, Herpestes Ichneumon, Fisch. (Arab, nims 
and zerdi), and the genet, Uenetta vulgaris, C. A. 
Gray (Arab, nisnds and sammiir), and others. 

G. E. Po.ST. 

WEAVING (J'jK ‘weave,* nt' ‘web* or ‘shuttle.* 
Besides AV occurrences, RV gives ‘weave in 
chequer work * for AV ‘ embroider ’ in Ex 28®®, 
and ‘ weave together * for A V ‘ wrap up * in Mic 7*, 
where MT is prob. corrupt). — Weaving is 

closely connected with spinning, as the materials 
for the loom were, for the most part, products of 
the spindle. Weaving, like spinning, is a very 
ancient art, one of the first invented by civilized 
man, being necessary for the preparation of liis 
clothing, and we find abundant evidence of it upon 
the monuments. The e.arly proficiency of Egyptian 
weavers is established by the remains of their 
textile fabrics, some of their linen products being 
like silk to the touch, and equal to our finest 
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cambric in texture (Wilkinson, Anc. Eqyp, ii. 161, 
ed. 1878); and vestures of tine linen are mentioned 
in the story of Joseph {(^n 41'*-). The goodly 
Bab. garment found at Jericho indicates the skill 
of the Chaliljean weavers ; and the ‘ fine linen,’ the 
‘ finely wrouglit garments * (Ex 31**^ BV), and other 
articles of similar character mentioned in Ex. by P, 
as prepared for the tabernacle, and the garments 
of the priests, make it evident that the Ilebrews 
had attained proficiency in the art. Weaving was 
generally carried on by men in Egypt, but women 
sometimes engaged in it (Herod, ii. 35 ; Wilkinson, 
i. 316, 317), and this seems to have been true of 
the Hebrews also (2 K 23’, Pr 31^). The loom was 
of various kinds, upright and horizontal, and the 
woof was pushed both upwards and downwards 
(VVilkinson, ii. 170, 171). The Hebrews after arriv- 
ing in Palestine would have a similar variety, but 
in the desert they might use simpler forms, such as 
are still found there. Burckhardt {Bed, and Walt. 
i. 67) describes a loom whicli consists of two short 
sticks driven into the ground at such distance 
apart as the widtli of the ])iece to be woven re- 
qiiires, and upon these a cross-piece, two other 
similar .stakes witli cross-piece being placed at a 
convenient distance from the lirst. Upon these 
cross-pieces the threads of the warp are stretched, 
the upper and under threads being kept apart by a 
Hat stick. The common loom of the country to¬ 
day is quite simple, and has no doubt been used 
for centuries without much change. Two upright 
posts are fixed in the ground, whitdi hold the roller 
to which the llueads of the warp are fastened, and 
upon whicdi the (doth is wound as it is woven. The 
threads of the warp are carried upward towards the 
ceiling at the other end of the room, and pass over 
rollers, and are gathered in hanks and weighted to 
keep tliem taut. The dillerent sets are kept apart 
by reeds. The weaver sits at the elotli-roller and 
works the shuttle, while the healds arc worked by 
treadles. Wo have no mention of the loom as a 
whole in the Bible, but from tlie incidental notices 
of various parts we infer that it did not difier 
greatly from tliat now in use. Thus we have the 
ocam, witli which a great spear or its staff is com¬ 
pared (1 S 17’, 2 S 21*^ 1 Ch 1H^20''), from which 
we slionid infer that the cloth-roller is intended. 
In Jg 16‘^ tlie loom itself may bo meant, the word 
in Heh. (j'jx) being derived from the verb to weave^ 
while the word in the other passages p'ei?) is from 
quite a dillerent root. The (in;) in the abcivo 
passage seems to be that whicli holds the web, i,e, 
the cloth-roller, for Samson carried it all away 
attached to his hair. The shuttle (j^n) is the emblem 
of the swift pas.sing of humau life (Job 7®), and 
the thread work (nVi) or thrum (Is 38*-) which 
fastens the web, furnishes, hy its being cut off at 
the hands of the weaver, a striking simile for 
sudden death. These and other notices indicate 
that weaving was a household word with tlie 
Hebrews, and it is quite probable that many 
families produced their own wearing apparel, as 
did that of the virtuous woman (Pr 31). The pro¬ 
ducts of weaving were various: line linen, purple 
and scarlet, woollen, goats’-hair cloth, tent-cloth, 
sack-cloth, etc., were produced in abundance. 
Garments of flax and wool together were forbidden 
(Lv 19*®, Dt 22**), bub stull’s ot variegated patterns 
worked in tlie loom, perhaps by gold thread, were 
produced as we Icnow tliey were in Egypt (Wilkin¬ 
son, ii. 166). This Avork may be that of the ‘ cun¬ 
ning workman,’ and of those who ‘devise cunning 
works’ (Ex 35^) [see, on these expressions, Embroid¬ 
ery (3)], and certainly it is the clothing ‘ inwrought 
with gold^ (Ps 45*^ KV). The high priest’s garments 
seem to have been of this character, woven in one 
piece (Jos. Ant, ill. vii. 4), as we know Christ’s 
coat (x^riiv) was (Jn 19'***). H, PORTER. 


WEDDING,— See Marriage. 

WEEDS, as tr. of r]iD ^nph^ Jon refers to sea 
weeds. The Bed Sea was (tailed because of 

the numbers of them in its waters (see SUPII). 
The weeds (x^pro^) of Sir 40*® mean the same as our 
indefinite English term weeds, 

WEEK.— See Time. 

WEEKS (FEAST OF).— See Pentecost. 

WEIGHTS AND MEASURES.— 

l. Intrcxiuctory. The Sources, monumental and literary. 

Thr Hkbrkw WKiailT-SvSTBM. 

ii. The Babylonian or 252-grain unit. 

iii. (/A The new Syrian or 820-p:rain unit. 

lv. (e) The Phrcnlfian or 224-grain unit. 

V. (d) The syncretic weight-Hyntem of the Mishna. 

Mkasluks or LKNorii and Scrfacb. 

vi. The anuroxiinate value of tho Hebrew cubit. 

vii. Its siibdiviMiona and multiples. 

viii. Surface measure. 

Mrasurkb ok Capacity. 

lx. Scale of wet and dry measures. The value of the 
ephcih-hath. 

X. The measures of Scripture. 

Literature. 

i. Introductory. The Sourcesy monumental and 
literary. —The system of weights and ineasuros 
adopted by a particular nation of antiquity is 
not merely a subject of interest to the inetro- 
loglst, but is of importance to every student 
of the history and development of the liiiman 
race. In its metrology we have a clue, frequently 
older than anything to be found in its literature, 
to the forces at work in Bhai>ing tho social and 
economic development of this ijarticular nation, 
and to tho influence, it may oe, which it was 
able to exercise in its turn. The early economic 
history of a nation or country, in particular, is 
a subject of which in many cases the student of 
metrology holds tho key. This is to some extent 
true even of the economic history of the Hebrews, 
notwithstanding the comparative antiquity of their 
literature, and the almost entire absence of monu¬ 
mental evidence in the shape of actual weights and 
measures. 

An outline of our still imperfect knoAvledge of 
Hebrew weights and measures may be expected to 
include the following topics:—(1) A presentation 
of the various systems—weight, measures of length, 
and measures of capacity—and of the mutual rela¬ 
tion of tho various denominations within each sys¬ 
tem ; (2) an attempt to determine the absolute 
value or values of each individual Aveiglit and 
measure in terms of the British imperial system; 
and (3) tho relation of the Hebrew system in its 
various divisions to the older metrological systems 
of antiquity. Beference will be made only inci¬ 
dentally to the question of the origin of weights 
and measures in general, and to tlm inter-relaUon 
of tho various systems,—of the weight standards 
to those of length, and of both to the standards of 
volume,—subjects of ec^ual interest arid complexity, 
which belong rather to a scientific treatise on 
metrology. It must suffice at this stage to record 
the fact that most Continental rnctrologists are 
now agreed as regards the most elaborate of the 
ancient systems, and, it would appear, the source 
of all or almost all existing systems, namely the 
Babylonian, that it was constructed with rigid 
scientific accuracy upon the basis, astronomicfiuly 
ascertained, of the unit of lengtli. A cubic vessel, 
a fraction of this unit in the siefe, furnished the unit 
of volume; the weight of water contained in this 
unit was the unit of weight (see below, §§ vi. ix.). 

The sources from which are derived the materials 
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for such an outline as has just been sketched are 
of two kinds — monumental and literary. The 
former, unfortunately of the most meagre amount, 
consist of actual measures and weights, including 
coins, that have come down to us from the various 
periods of the national life of the Hebrews. The 
literary sources are, first of all, the books of the 
Bible, to which the works of Josephus, despite 
numerous inaccuracies, form an invaluable addition, 
owing to the frequent valuation of Jewish measures 
in terms of tlie contemporary Gr{eco*Koman system. 
The treatises of the Mishna also contain valuable 
material for the first two centuries of our era. 
Finally, we have the late Greek writers on metro¬ 
logy, one or two fragments, in particular, showing 
accurate knowledge of the later Jewish system 
(see Hultsch’s Mctrologicorum Scriptorum Rcliquicdf 
1864). Under both heads, monumental and literary, 
may be classed the metrological data furnished by 
the two great centres of early civilization, Baby¬ 
lonia and Egypt, on the one hand, and on the other 
by the better-known systems of Greece and Rome. 

At every period of their history the Hebrews 
were alive to the necessity of an accurate system 
of weights and measures, and of an honest handling 
of the same. The earliest literary prophets are 
already found inveighing against the too pliant 
conscience of their contemporaries who made the 
ephah small and the shekel great (Am 8®); in other 
words, gave short measure in selling the necessaries 
of life, while weighing the price to be paid against 
a weight that was unduly heavy. Amos* successors, 
Hosea (1*2’^) and Micah were also led to de¬ 

nounce the ^balance of deceit* with i ts ‘ ba^ of deceit¬ 
ful weights,* and the ‘scant ephah which is abomin¬ 
able.’ Centuries later there is a sad monotony in 
the complaints of the religious teachers regarding 
the prevalent tampering with the * just * weights 
and measures (l*r lU 16*^ 20^®). The first legislative 
action in the interests of economic righteousness 
in our extant records is found in the Deuteronomic 
legislation (Dt 25’^"^®). Here the practice of em¬ 
ploying a double set of weights and measures— 
one above the normal for buying with, and an¬ 
other below it for soiling with—is condemned, and 
‘ whole and just,* i.e. accurately adjusted, weights 
and measures exj)re8sly enforced under promise of 
the Divine blessing. A similar demand for *a just 
balance, just weights, a just ephah, and a 
bin,* is emj)hasized in the Law of Holiness (Lv 
19®®'*) and in an important passage of Ezekiel’s 
ideal constitution, to which attention will after¬ 
wards be called (Ezk 45'**^®). The latest legislation 
even went so far as to order the periodical clean¬ 
ing of the weights, scales, and measures, lest their 
true value and capacity should be impaired by 
the adhesion of foreign substances {Baba hathra. 
V. 10 f.). 

The Hebrew Weight - System. —ii. (a) The 
Babylonian or 252-grain unit. —.Just as the natural 
proportions of the human body furnislied the 
earliest measures of length (see below, § vi.), so 
man in all probability ‘ made his earliest essays 
in weighing by means of the seeds of plants, 
which nature had placed ready to his hand as 
counters and weights’ (Ridgeway, Origin of 
Metallic Cxtrrcncy and Weight Standards, 387). 
By the beginning of the third millennium B.O., 
however, both the Babylonians and the Egyptians 
had left this primitive system far behind them. 
The former, in particular, as early as B.c. 3000, 
and probably long before, had elaborated a metro¬ 
logical system which, in its scientific basis and 
inter-relation of standards, bears a striking resem¬ 
blance to the metric system of the Continent (see 
art. Babylonia, vol. i. p. 218 f.). The importance 
of the Babylonian system for our present study 
is due to the fact, first clearly revealed in the 


Tel el-A mama correspondence, that the early 
civilization of Canaan was, in all essentials, of 
Babylonian origin. The grounds on which the 
older metrologists, such as Boeckh and Brandis, 
had long before inferred that the Babylonian 
weight-system had penetrated to Syria and Pales¬ 
tine, and the conclusive proof of tlie accuracy of 
this inference afforded by the Amarna tablets, 
have been given in the opening section of the 
article Money (vol. iii. p. 418), and need not be re¬ 
peated here. It is essential, therefore, to under¬ 
stand the principle upon which this system was 
constructea. This was the now familiar sexa¬ 
gesimal principle, characteristic of the Babylonian 
scheme of numeration, the number 60 holding in 
this scheme the place of 10 in our decimal system. 
Thus 111 is not, as with us, 10* -f 10 -f 1, but 60* + 60 -f 
1 , or 3661. Our division of the hour into 60 minutes, 
each of 60 seconds, it need hardly be said, is a direct 
legacy from the banks of the Euphrates. The unit 
of weight in the developed system was the mina 
(written ideographically MA.NA, and therefore 
presumably of Sumerian origin, though possibly 
Semitic), the Heb. njfp maneh (so AV Ezk 45^*, 
elsewhere ‘ pound *) and the Gr. fjLva. The next 
higher denomination, its sixty-fold, was the talent 
(Heb. «^parently the gagqaru of the Amaraa 
letters, in Greek rdiXavrov), wnile below the mina 
was its ^oth, the shekel {shiklu, Heb. from 
shalpalu, ‘ to weigh,* hence rendered in Greek by 
0TaTi)p from t(TTr}fxi in the same sense, and trans¬ 
literated by (T/yXos). The scale may bo graphically 
represented thus— 

1 talent=60 mina8 = 3G00 shekels. 

1 mina =60 ,, 

In the early temple-accounts, dating from B.C. 
20(X), recently recovered from Telloh in Southern 
Babylonia, there occurs a subdivision of the shekel 
into 180 s/U or grains of wheat, which was after¬ 
wards discarded. This subdivision into 60 x 3 parts 
is of course an a<laptation to the sexagesimal 
system ; but it is worth noting that the prehistorical 
or natural Babylonian shekel, ns it may be called, 
cannot have been far olF tlie Aveight of 180 wheat- 
grains. If the weight of a grain of wheat be taken 
at the usual estimate of *70-‘72 of a grain Troy 
(originally a grain of barley, according to Ridge¬ 
way, o 2 >. cit. 18011'.), 180 su(di grains come to 126- 
130 Troy grains, Avliich is precisely the weight of 
the shekel as given by the existing stone weights 
(see below). As there can be little doubt that the 
use of the balance was first employed for the 
precious metals, the shekel, as its n.ame denotes, 
was almost certainly the earliest unit of weight, 
as it continued to be, to the exclusion of the mina, 
in the earlier Hebrew literature^ (cf. Money, vol. 
iii. p. 420*^ for illustrations). 

When we pass to the determination of the 
value of the sliekel and the higher denominations 
in the Babylonian system, we find that this branch 
of metrology has been almost revolutionized by 
the discovery in recent years of a few very ancient 
inscribed stone weights from the earliest centres of 
civilization in Southern Babylonia. The evidence 
of these weights may best be represented in tabular 
form. For full description (with illustrations) refer¬ 
ence must be made to the numerous essays of the 
discoverer. Dr. C. F. Lehmann (see Literature at end 
of article), esp. to Das altbabylonische Mass- und 
Geunchtssystem, etc., Leiden, 1893. 

Here we have unexpected evidence that the 
double standard, familiar enough in the weights of 
the Assyrian period, in which each denomination 
(mina, shekel, etc.) of the one set weighed was 
twice the weight of the same denomination of the 
other set, was in existence at a very early period, 
for the weights in question date from B.C. 30(X)- 
2600. Weights of the former class are said to be 
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on the heavy standard, those of the latter on the 
light standard. Weight B, it will be found, repre¬ 



Description of Weight. 

Actual 
weiglit in 
grammes. 

Weight of 
resultant 
mina in 
grammes. 

A 

Oval stone, about 4 In. long, 
with inscription in Sum¬ 
erian, ‘ mina, true weight,' 
etc. 

244*8 

489*6 

B 

Similar to A in form and ma¬ 
terial. Inaoription uncer¬ 
tain. Clearly i of the fore¬ 
going, or mina . 

Longish barrel-shaped stone 
of same hard greenstone as 
A and D. mina, true 

weight; palace of Nabiisu- 
mesir, priest of Marduk ’ 

81-87 

491*22 

0 

164*3 

492*9 

D 

Cone-shaped stone, with long 
inscription in Babylonian. 

‘ 1 mina, true weight—copy 
of weight or standard of 
Diingi ... by Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar . . . king of Babylon * 
[about 18 grains lost by 
fracture of the stone, 
originally 15,106 grains 
=979*5 grammes] . 

j 

978*3 1 

979*6 


sents the average inina of the light standard, viz. 
491*2 grammes = 7580 grains. The corresponding 
mina of the heavy standard is therefore 982*4 
grammes = 15,160 grains. The following table 
gives the values of the complete scale :— 

Values op the eauliest Babylonian Weights. 

Heavy. Liqiit. 

Shekel . . 252J grains 126J grains* 

Mina = 60 shekels 15,160 „ 7580 ,, 

circa 2J lb. avoir. ctV. 1|V Ih. avoir. 
Talent = 60 minas = 3600 shekels, 

circa 130 lb. avoir. ,,65 ,, „ 

These new values are considerably less in the 
higher denominations than those previously 
adopted in metrological studies, which were based 
on tlie evidence of numerous lion and duck weights 
of a much later period from the ruins of Babylon 
and Nineveh, yielding minas of 15,600 (heavy) and 
7800 grains (light standard), and shekels of 260 and 
130 grains respectively. From the fact that several 
of the bronze lion weights bear inscriptions con¬ 
taining, inter alia^ the ^irase ‘ 1 mina, § mina, etc., 
of the kinq^* it has become customary to describe 
these as belonging to the royal standard^ to dis¬ 
tinguish them from the earlier or common standard. 
In addition to these two standards. Dr. Lehmann 
has brought forward evidence, to which we pro¬ 
pose to add presently, to show that the common 
standard at some early period received an increase 
of 5 per cent., yielding minas of circa 16,000 and 
8(X)0 grains respectively. Whether or not this in¬ 
crease was intended to be confined to payments 
made to the royal treasury cannot be ascertained, 
but there is monumental evidence that Darius 
Hystaspis added just this percentage to the weights 
of his time (see the inscribed weight published by 
Budge, PSBA (1888), pp. 464-466; Lehmann, Ver- 
handlungen d, bcrliner GeselL f. Anthropologies 
etc. 1889, p. 273). 

Returning now to the original mina of 16,160 
(7580) grains, and shekel of 252 (126) grains, we find 
from a comparative study of the wei^t-systeras 
of antiquity that the advancing tide of Babylonian 
civilization carried them to the shores of the 
Mediterranean, from whence they passed, in a 
bewildering variety of forms, to almost every 
civilized country. Thus, when the first Ptolemy 

* This is only 8 grains heavier than the English sovereign, 
123*274 grains. 


reorganized the metric system of his new kingdom, 
he introduced the light mina of 7580 grains as 
the standard trade weight of Egypt. This mina, 
again, is exactly IJ times the Roman pound, or 
/iom, of 5053 grains, which is one-third of the cor¬ 
responding heavy mina. The available evidence, 
further, goes to show that the shekel of 262 grains 
was the unit for the weighing of gold adopted 
by the Hebrews, as it was the gold as well as 
the trade unit of Babylonia—as has been assumed 
in the article Money (see table, vol. iii. p. 419^), 
although, in the light of recent discoveries, to be 
related in the sequel, and of the preference of the 
priestly legislation of the Pentateuch for the 
Phoenician or silver standard of the same table, 
the assumption of tliat article requires to be some¬ 
what qualified. Still, when we compare the state¬ 
ment of the Hebrew historian as to the amount 
of Uezekiah’s indemnity imposed by Sennaclierib, 
so far as the amount of gold is concerned, viz. 30 
talents (2 K 18^^), with the lattePs official account 
(see Schrader, KIB ii. p. 95), where precisely the 
same amount is recorded, we are bound to infer 
the identity of the Hebrew and Babylonian talent 
of gold. Then there is the statement of Josephus 
with reference to tJio weight (300 minas) of the 
beam of solid gold taken by Crassus from the 
temple treasury: h jupd irap hfAu 'Klrpa^ 

duo ijjiiLa’v (Ant. XIV. vii. 1 [Niese, § 1061). Tliis 
gives a weight of 2i Roman libras, or 12,630 grains, 
for the mina of 50 shekels, and 252§ grains for the 
shekel, or alternatively 126J grains for tho mina 
of 100 shekels (for this division see below). In 
either case, the result is tho familiar shekel of the 
early Babylonian system. This yields a Hebrew 
gohf monetary talent of 60 minas or 758,000 grains 
(c. 108 lb. avoir.). But another statement of 
Josephus shows that at least an article made of 
gold might have its weight stated in other terms; 
For he gives the weight of the golden candlestick, 
which was a talent according to Ex 25®^ as 100 
minas (gvas ^Aar6*'), adding; 'EjSpatoi KaXoOan 
Klyxap^s [i.e, *^99], efs 5^ rV 'EWriviKht^ ^ucra/SaXXA/Ufvov 
yXQrrav arifialvei rdXavTov (Ant, III. vi. 7 [§ i44]). 
The mina of this passage is clearly distinct from 
tho mina of the passage just cited, viz. of 
758,0(X) grains, or 7580, which is the light Baby¬ 
lonian trade mina of 60 shekels of 126^ grains, as 
shown in tho table, § ii. above. This explana¬ 
tion, suggested for the first time, has the merit of 
preserving the consistency of Josephus as regards 
the weight of the Hebrew gold talent. On tho 
other hand, inasmuch as the weights of gold and 
silver in the Priests’ Code are expressly stated to 
have been on tho standard of the so-called ‘ shekel 
of the sanctuary’ (see next §, and Money, vol. iii. p. 
422), or Phoenician shekel of 224^ grains, 3000 of 
which yield a talent of 673,500 grains, the explana¬ 
tion of the passage adopted in the previous article 
il,c,), that tne 100 minas are Attic minas of 6736 
grains, is perhaps to bo preferred, even at the 
expense of the Jewish historian’s consistency, and 
despite the fact that tho Roman-Attic mina in his 
day weighed considerably less (see § v, below). 
These considerations, at least, show the difficulty 
of arriving at definite results in the absence of 
monumental data. 

The persistence, side by side, of tho two stand¬ 
ards, the heavy and the light, explains how the 
heavy mina might by one writer be taken as con¬ 
taining 50 heavy sheKels, by another as containing 
100 light shekels. Thus it is that the weight of 
Solomon’s smaller shields is given in 1 K lO^"^ as 
three (heavy) minas,* but in the parallel passage 

• The mina (n^l^) is here first met with in OT. Elsewhero 
only Ezr2®9, Neh 77i*^ (in all three passages rendered ‘pound* 
in EV), Ezk 46^3 where it is transliterated ‘maneh,* and Dn 
626 - 97 . 
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(2 Ch 9^®) as 300 (light) shekels, assuming, that is, 
that the text of lK)th passages is intact. If the ex¬ 
planation given elsewnere (Money, vol. iii. p. 421**) 
of the new denomination, darkemon^ found only 
in the historh’al work. Chronicles-Ezra-Nehe- 
miah, is corn;ct, that we have here a Hebraized 
form of the Greek we have further con¬ 

firm ati on of the prevalence in the Persian and 
early (^rcok periods of the light, in preference to 
the heavy, Knekel. The weight of 1000 drachms 
(AV ‘ drams,' KV ‘darics,* Ezr S®’), Ifor example, 
is undoubtedly 1000 of the light I’erso-llabylonian 
shekel on tlie royal standard, viz. 130 grains (see 
above), the theoretical value of the Persian daric. 

The same weight is most probably intended by 
the unique expression employed to indicate the 
weight of Absalom’s hair, viz. ‘200 shekels after 
the king’s weight’ 2 S 14*®). The con¬ 

text of this verse is now regarded as a post-exilic 
addition to the original narrative (Iludde, Thenius- 
Ldhr, H. P. Smith); and, since the plirase is paral¬ 
lel to the legends on the lion weights of Nineveh, 
we may safely understand the shekel in question 
to be the light Persian unit of l.‘K) grains, giving a 
total weight of 20,000 grains, or 3^ Ih. avoirdupois. 

If the legend of Pel and the Dragon, as is 
possible, had its liorne in Kgypt, the ‘ 30 minas of 
pitch’ in this curious story (v.*^ LXX) are the 
Ptolemaic trade minas, whi(;h wo have seen to be 
identical witli tlie light niina of the earliest Baby¬ 
lonian weights ; and thus we return at the close 
of tliis section to the point from which we set out. 

iii. {b) The new Syrian or SJiO-grain unit, —Refer¬ 
ence Ims already been made to the interesting 
fact that the tribute of the vassal-states of Syria 
and Palestine in the reign of 'rhotlimea III. (c. 1500 
n.O.) wlien expressed in terms of the Egyptian 
weight-system, l)ased on the ket with its decimal 
multiple, the deben or iiten^ runs to irregular 
numbers and even fra(^tions of the ket^ whereas 
its original weight must liave been hundreds and 
thousands of shekels. Various attempts have been 
made recently (see Brugsch, X./. Aegypt, Sprarhe, 
1889, 2211’., 871V., Z.f. Ethnologic, 1889, 36lb; 
Lohinaiin, Verhfindl. d. hcrl, Ges, f. Anthropologic, 
1889, 272f. ; llulLsch, GewieJUe d. Altertutns, 25 f., 
119 f.) to determine the value of the shekel or 
sliekels by which this tribute was weighed. These 
attempts, liowever, can yield hut doubtful results, 
owing, for one thing, to the considerable range in 
the value of the ket, as shown by actual weights. 
Thus, to take a simple illustration, in Thothmes’ 
34th year ‘ the tribute of the provinces of the land 
of Betennu [Syria]* was in ‘gold 55 deben keV 
(Petrie, UUt, of Egypt, ii. 118). Now, if we take 
the ket as fixed by Eepsius, llultsch, and others at 
140 grains, it will be found that .5,58 ket represent 
620 shekels of 126 grains, or 600 shekels of 130-2 
grains, on the ‘ royal ’ or later daric standard, 
without a remainder in either ease. On the other 
hand, we have only to take 143-35 grains as a mean 
value of actual ket weights to got 5,58 = 80,000 

grains, or 10 light minas of the common norm, raised 
6 per cent, as explained above. We have been led 
to this result by fresh evidence, unknown to the 
writers just cited, to which we now turn. In the 

AKOIKNT lir.RHRW WKIOllT (a) PROM SAMARIA. 



on either side of which were engraved a number of 
early Heb. characters. The correct decipherment 
and interpretation of these gave rise to a somewhat 
heated controversy in various periodicals, in which 
Professors Robertson Smith, Sayce, Driver, and 
others took part (see PEFSt, 1890, 267 ; 1891, 69; 
1893, 22; 1894, 220, 284 ff.; 1895, 187 ff.). With the 
help of other inscribed weights still more recently 
discovered by Dr, Bliss in Southern Palestine, one 
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ANCIENT IlKnURW WRIGHTS FROM SOUTHRRN PALESTINB. 

of the two doubtful words on the Chaplin weight 
is now made out with tolerable certainty to 
he a Heb. word from the same root as the 
Arabic nu^, meaning ‘half,’ first suggested by 
Professor Euting in 1890 (in Konig’s Einleit, in 
d. AT, 425). I^ie second doubtful word (7r), on 
which the controversy mainly turned, is apparently 
an abbreviation of the familiar (Conder, PEFSt, 
1891, 69; Clermont-Ganucau, ib, 1899, 208, and, 
more decidedly, Recueil dfarchtol, orientate, iv, 
(1900) 24ft*, where a full discussion of these early 
weights will be found), the limited space available 
perhaps causing the omission of the p. The evi¬ 
dence of the Chaplin and other weights, five in all, 
may best be presented in tabular form thus— 

Eauly inscribed Hebrew Weights. 


Description of Weij^ht. 


Small shuttlo-shaped weight 
of haematite from Samaria, 
with inscriptions 
S[p]B> ii wzeph—i 

shekel]. Illustr. PEFSt, 
lSi>0, 207 ; 1894, 287. 

A perforate ‘ bead * of red- 
uieh-yellow stone from Ana- 
thoth inscribed rjXJ. Actual 
weight 134 grains; before 
perforation approximately 
156 grains {ib. 1898, 82 f., 
257; illuet. Clermont-Qan- 
neau, op. cit. 26). 

Small dome-shaped weight of 
reddish stone from Tell 
Zakariya, inscribed 
(Bliss, PEFSt, 1899, 107 f.; 
illust. ib. plate 7). 

^Xwo similar weights; one of 
white limestone, the other 
of ' light red<lish * stone, 
with tne same legend as B 
and O. Same provenance 
as 0 (Bliss, ib. 183, with 
V. illust.). 


Actual 
weight 
in grains. 

Weight of 
resultant 
heavy 
shekel 
in grains. 


/ 813*6 

39-2 

\ 166*8 

156 

312 

167*6 

816 

146*7 

298 

V 139 

278 


spring of 1890 Dr. Chaplin purchased at Nablus a 
small shuttle-shaped stone weight, here reproduced, 

* Literally, 'after (the standard of) the king’s sfons.* That 
the Hebrew, like the early Babylonian, weights were of stone, is 
shown by the fact that is elsewhere frequently used in OT 
In the sense of' a weight’; cf. Lv 19W, Dt 26*», Pr 16n etc. 


The lost two, of soft limestone, are evidently 
much worn, and may be neglected in favour of the 
better preserved specimens in our determination of 
the unit liere disclosed. Starting from the more 
extended inscription of the Cliaplin weight, the 
characters of which point to an 8th cent, date, we 
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note, first of all, the influence of the Babylonian 
double standard. This alone explains how this 
tiny weight can be at once the fourth of a whole 
slieKel and the same fraction of a half-shekel, 
assuming that this is the true sense of nczeph 
(see Clermont-Ganneau, op. cit. 30 f.). Further, 
although of hard haematite, the condition of the 
inscription shows that it has lost a trifle of its 
original value, which must have been not less than 
40 grains. As it represents a quarter (cf. the 
W or quarter-shekel of SauFs servant, 1 S 9®), 
this gives 160 grains for the light shekel, the half 
or nezeph of tlie corresponding heavy shekel of 
320 grains—a result entirely in harmony with the 
original values of weights B and C. The great 
importance of these new discoveries lies in the 
fact that we have here a shekel hitherto unknown 
in Palestine. Indeed it appears to have been un¬ 
known to metrologists until discovered in numer¬ 
ous examples by Flinders Petrie in Naukratis and 
neighboumood (Petrie, Naukratis, pt. i. 78, 85 f.; 
Tanis, pt. ii. 84, 91 f.; cf. his art. ‘ Weights and 
Measures* in Encyc. xxiv. 487f.). The 

standard of these weights is named the ‘ 80-grain 
standard* by Petrie, who regards it as derived 
from ‘ the Assyrian 5 or 10 sh^el weight, binarily 
divided and used as an independent unit,* since 
128 grains x lO-i-4 gives 320 grains. While differing 
with reluctance from so distinguished a metrolo- 
gist, the writer still adheres to the conclusion he 
had come to before having an oi>portunity of con¬ 
sulting the Naukratis and Tanis volumes, viz. that 
the new Palestinian weights are derived directly 
from the Babylonian mina of 16,000-8000 grains, 
the origin of which has already been fully ex¬ 
plained. The shekels of these niinas, of course, 
ield 266-133 grains, on the sexagesimal system ; 
lit in the West this system never supplanted 
what must be regarded as the earlier decimal 
system. Hitherto it has been usual, it is true, to 
assume that the Hebrews in early times adopted 
the sexagesimal system in its entirety—the tailent 
containing 60 minas of 60 shekels eacm (so even by 
our most recent authority on HebreAv archieology, 
Nowack, IIcb. Arch. i. 208); but proof of this 
view is entirely wanting. For the attempt to 
obtain it from tlie corrupt MT and the EV render¬ 
ing of Ezk 45^^ * twenty shekels, five and twenty 
shekels, fifteen shekels [ = 60 shekels] shall be your 
maneh,’ is grammatically and otherwise inadmis¬ 
sible. The only possible remedy for this passage 
is, with all recent critics, to accept the reading 
of the codex A of the LXX, and render: ‘five 
(shekels) shall be five, and ten shekels ten, and 
lifty shekels shall be your mina*; i.e. the weights 
in everyday use, like the measures referred to in 
the verses preceding and following, shall be neither 
more nor less than the standard value. 

In the West, then, we hold that from the first 
a compromise was effected between the decimal 
and sexagesimal systems, and that, while the less 
frequently used talent of 60 minas was retained, 
the‘raised* minas of 16,000 and 8000 grains were 
divided by 60 to yield shekels of 320 and 160 grains. 
The fact to which Petrie calls attention {Nau~ 
kratis, i. 86 f.), that the Egyptian weights of this 
standard are of large size, averaging 2000 grains, 
— Petrie’s weights. Nos. 483, 486, 1282, 1286, 
the largest found, are all c. SOCK) grains,—seems to 
tell in favour of the derivation here proposed 
and against the derivation from a smaller unit. 
Petrie, however, is of the opinion, to which we 
were led independently after repeated attempts to 
find the shekel of the Syrian tribute lists, that the 
shekel in question is to be found in this new 80- 
^ain unit, which ho therefore proposes ‘ to call in 
future the Hittite standard* {Tanis, ii. 92). On 
the whole, however, a safer nomenclature would be 


the Syrian standard; and certainly the unit must be 
raised, in deference to the unequivocal testimony 
of the Chaplin weight, to 160 or 320 grains. The 
result, then, of the recent discoveries is to show 
that from the 16th to the 6th cent. B.C. a light 
shekel was in use in Syria and Egypt of the value 
of 160 grains, which was at the same time the half 
of a corresponding heavy shekel of 320 grains, 
each being ^of minas of 8000 grains (1^ lb. avoir.) 
and 16,000 grains (2^ lb.) respectively. Further, this 
mina of the 320-grain or Syrian standard continued 
in use in Syria aown to the Christian era: witness 
the inscribed weights from Antioch and neigh¬ 
bourhood, described by Brandis {Das Munz-, Maces- 
und Getuichtssystem Vordernsiens, 166 ff*.), one of 
which bears tne interesting legend BASIAEOS 
ANTIOXOT GEOT Elll‘f>ANOT jMNA, and weighs 
7960 grains. The smallness of the Palestine 
weights points, like the tribute lists, to the use 
of this unit for weighinj^ the precious metals; 
while the large size of the Naukratis weights shows 
that in Egypt it was rather used ‘ for domestic and 
common purposes* (Petrie). So far, then, as our 
present evidence goes, we may conclude that this 
ancient unit was in use for all transactions along¬ 
side of the Phcenician unit, next to be discussed, 
until displaced by the latter after the Exile, 
largely, no doubt, owin^ to the influence of 
Ezekiel and the Priests’ (Jode, both these authori¬ 
ties contemplating the latter as the only official 
unit. It is worth noting, finally, as a notable 
example of the trustworthiness of tradition, that 
Maimonides in his a commentary on 

the Misbna treatise Shekalim, records that the 
early Heb. shekel weighed 320 grains of barley 
{i.e. Troy grains), and was supplanted in the time 
of the second temple by the i^ela (y^9), the Heb. 
equivalent of the tetradrachm or heavy Phoen. 
shekel (see Surenhusius’ summary in his preface to 
the treatise in qiiestion, Mishna, ii. 177). 

iv. (c) The Phcenician or ^^J^-yrain unit. —Pre¬ 
vious to the discovery of the weights described in 
the foregoing section, the only Heb. unit monu¬ 
mentally attested was the shekel of the coins of the 
revolts, generally but wrongly known as the Mao- 
cabman shekel. 'I’lie usual explanation of the 
origin of this widely-spread unit (the theoretical 
value of which may be put at 224J grains, with effec¬ 
tive weight averaging 218-220 grains) as a silver 
unit from the Babylonian gold shekel of 252 grains, 
on the ratio of gold to silver as 13| : 1, has been 
given under Money (iii, 419*). Hultsch, on the 
other hand {Gewichte d. Altertums, 7, et passvn), 
finds its origin in Egypt, the shekel of 224 grains 
being mina oi 60 shekels, each of the value 

f ket (140 grains x ^ x 60—50=224). It is possible, 
however, that the Phoenician 224-grain idiekel is 
to be derived from the Syrian 160-grain shekel 
described in the previous section. have only 

to assume that m the West gold stood to silver 
in the more convenient ratio of 14:1; the gold 
shekel of 160 grains would then be worth ten 
silver shekels of 224 grains each, since 160x14 
=224x10. This is at least preferable to Ridge- 
way*s theory based on an assumed ratio between 
the metals of 17 :1 {Origin of Currency, 287). 

In any case we have to deal with an exceed¬ 
ingly ancient unit, for an Egyptian weight in¬ 
scribed with the name of Ampi, a priest of the 
10th dynasty (c. 2300 B.C.), and marked as 10 units, 
weighs 2188 grains (Griffith, PSBA xiv. 446), 
yielding a unit of 218'8 grains, which can scarcely 
be other than the Phoon. shekel of 218-224 grains. 
Its prevalence in Palestine from the earliest histori¬ 
cal period need not bo doubted, os it may be con¬ 
fidently assumed to have been the silver, if not, 
also, the trade shekel of the Phoenician traders In 
Canaan, whose name Canaanite came latterly 
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to signify * merchant’ in general (Zee 11^* “ [LXX], 
PrSl^etc.). It must therefore have existed side 
by side with the 320 (160)-grain shekel above de¬ 
scribed. Like tiio other units of Western Asia, the 
Pheen. unit had its heavy and light shekels of 224J 
and 112J grains respectively, hifty of the former 
or 100 of the latter went to the heavy mina of 
11,225 grains(c. 1^ lb. avoir.), and 60 minas, as else¬ 
where, to the talent (see table, vol. iii. p. 419**). It 
is manifestly the shekel intended by Ezekiel (45^*), 
who first mentions the subdivision into 20 gerahs 
—a term apparently adopted from the Babylonian, 
aim being the name of a small silver coin (?) of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s time, and identified by the 
Alexandrian translators with the Greek 6po\6t 
(see, further. Money, vol. iii. p. 422). The Priests’ 
Cotie likewise seems to contemplate its adoption 
for every transaction with the oalance, certainly 
for silver and gold (Ex spices (30^**), and 

copper (cf. 38*® with I.iV 27*®). This is confirmed 
by the evidence of the Mishna to the weights of 
the first two centuries of our era (see next §). 
That the heavy shekel of 220-224 grains, and no 
other, can be the ‘ shekel of the sanctuary,* or 
* sacred shekel,* we have endeavoured to prove else¬ 
where (f.c.). The *20 shekels of bread’ of Ezk 4^® 
are doubtless of this standard, probably also the 
talents of iron of 1 Ch 29’; while for the brass and 
iron of Goliath’s armour (1 S 17®*’) we have the 
choice of the Phccn. and of the new Syrian shekel. 

V. {d) The syncretic weight-systein of the Mishna. 
—It has been sufliciently explained elsewhere 
(Money, iii. 426 ff.) how, after the Roman con¬ 
quest of the East, the drachm of the Greek 
monetary system became interchangeable with 
the Roman denarius, reduce<l in weight, first 
to 60, and then by Nero to 62i grains, when it 
differed but little from the quarter-shekel of 54J 
grains, efl’ective weight. Now, since the denarius 
was a fixed fractional part of the Roman pound, 
being bV of the libra and therefore | of the uncia, 
the denarius-drachm was found to be not only 
useful as money, but exceedingly convenient as a 
weiglit. Thus it came to form the unit of the 
latest Jewish weight-system as reflected in the 
Mishna. Its divisions and multiples are a tribute 
to the adaptive genius of the Jewish people, com¬ 
bining, as they do, elements from the systems of 
Phoenicia, Greece, and Rome, which all liad their 
meeting-ground in the Palestine of the first century. 
The denarius-drachm itself was named the zdz 
(in), and retained the division into six obols (nyp). 
Two denarii made a (light) shekel, four a tetra- 
drachm (y*?^!), the ancient lleb. (heavy) shekel, of 
which 25, or 100 zilz, went to the mina. For the 
last the old Ileb. term was retained, e.q. a 
mina of flesh {Sanhed. viii. 2), of figs {Peak viii. 5), 
of wool {Khullin xi. 2). In the two passages last 
cited, and elsewhere, we meet with the ph'Ci^ (o";^) 
or half-mina. This term most scholars now agree 
in finding—as first suggested by M. Clermont- 
Ganneau—in the Peres and U-Pharsin of Dn 
6*®- *®, the mysterious writing on the wall signify¬ 
ing, not as in RVm ‘nuinbcrea, numbered, weighed, 
and divisions,’ but * a mina, a mina, a shekel, and 
half-minas.* The system above sketched may be 
presented thus, omitting the lowest denomination— 

Tub Latkst Jkwibu Wmotrr-SYSTRM. 
ni Dcnarius-drachm 1 62J gra. 

Shekel* 2 1 106 „ 

yVp Totrndrachiu 4 2 1 210 „ 

Mina 100 60 26 1 6260* „ 

Talent 6000 3000 1600 60 1 316,0003 „ 

Notes. — I i.s. 12 oz. avoir. 3 45 ib. 

* The old term * shekel ’ was henceforth confined to the true 
halt-shekel, formerly 112 graiits; of. the name of the treatise 


The importance of this late Jewish system for 
our previous investigations lies in the fact that it 
supplies the evidence, for which one looks in vain 
in the older Heb. literature, that the Phccn. weight- 
system has the best claim to be regarded as that 
on which Jewish trade was conducted not only in 
the first two centuries of our era, but for several 
centuries before. It was natural that the mina of 
this system should be identified with the libra or 
pouna of the Roman weight-system. The latter 
occurs in the NT only in Jn 12® 19®® (EV ‘pound,* 
Xlrpa, whence the N“j!p’7 of the Mishna, also occasion¬ 
ally The talent (Rev 16*^ cf. Josephus, 

Bj V. vi. 3 [§ 2701 TaXatfraioi ir^rpai) of 316,000 
grains when doubled, i.e. when taken not as 30(X) 
light but as 3(X)0 heavy shekels or tetradrachms, 
was tariffed on the Roman system as 125 libras, 
as is testified by a weight with the inscription 
PONDO exxv TALENTVM SICLORVM III (3000 shekels, 
the M for 1000 being omitted), and confirmed by 
Epiphanius. A large stone weight found at Jeru- 
saUm in 1891 {PEFSt, 1892, 289 f.), said to weigh 
41,900 grammes {c. 646,000 grains), is evidently a 
heavy talent on this system. 

To sum up the result of the foregoing sections, 
evidence has been adduced for the existence, side 
by side, in the earlier period of lleb. history of 
three distinct units of weij^ht—the Babylonian 262- 
grain unit, the new Syrian 320-grain unit, and, 
the best attested of all, the Phoenician 224-^rain 
unit, each witli its corresponding light unit of 
126, 160, and 112 grains respectively. The second 
probably did not survive the Exile; while the last, 
in the end, gained the day over both its com¬ 
petitors. 

Hebrew Measures op Length.— vi. Approxi 
mate value of the Hebrew cubit. —The most wide¬ 
spread of all metrical denominations are those 
measures of length which have been derived from 
certain parts of the human body—the fingerbreadth 
or digit, the handbreadth or palm, the cubit 
{K^piTov, CAibitumy the elbow), or tlie length of the 
forearm from the elbow to the tip of tlie middle 
finger. The equally convenient ‘ foot,* however, 
is foreign to the Heb. system. By the Gr. met- 
rologists of the empire the digit was regarded as 
the unit : 6 8dKTv\os irpCorbs iariv ufawep Kal ij fiovht 
M Twv dpiOfjLibyf so writes Julian of Ascalon {ap. 
Hultseh, Mctrol. Script, Reliquice^ i. 200), who 
proceeds to give the usual denominations of the 
system in use in his time in Palestine, disclosing 
tlie well-nigh universal division of the cubit into 
6 palms, each of 4 digits (for exceptions to this 
division see below). The comparative frequency 
of the references to the cubit in the OT, however, 
warrant us in regarding it as the unit of the Heb. 
system. Before proceeding to the investigation of 
the length of the cubit, it may be noted at this 
stage that the Hebrews in their measurements 
employed both the measuring-rod (n^tpn Ezk 49® 
etc., LXX and NT icdXa/xos, Rev IP 21^®'*) and the 
measuring-line (nT^pn ip Jer 31®®; also em 1 K 7^®, 
Jer 62*' [AV wrongly ‘ fillet ’]). The latter was 
probably used for the larger measurements, one 
such being mentioned in the Mishna as of 50 cubits 
in length {Embin v. 4). 

The evidence of the OT goes to show that the 
Hebrews, before and after the Exile, were familiar 
with two cubits of different lengths. First of all, 
we find the bed or sarcophagus of Og, the king of 
Bashan, measured according to ‘ the cubit of a 
man ’ Dt 3", cf. Rev 2P’); in other words, 

according to the then customary, everyd^ cubit 
(cf. the similar expressions in the original of 2 S 7'S 

Shelpalimt dealingf with the payment of the temple tax of half a 
shekel. In Galilee, however, the term was applied to the 
latter, hence in the Mishna the Qalilssan feia! is always said to 
be equal to 4 the felal of Jud»a. 
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Is 8\ Rev 13^* etc.). When we consider, in the second 
place, that the early chapters of Deuteronomy are 
almost certainly later than the eighteenth year of 
Josiah, and therefore within the period embraced 
by the lifetime of Ezekiel, we are led to identify 
tne * cubit of a man ’ of the passage cited with tlie 
cubit in everyday use among Ezekiel’s contem¬ 
poraries. This prophet, in a passage of the first 
importance for our investigation, informs us that 
the measurements of the temple of his vision are 
not on tlie standard of the then generally used 
cubit, but after a cubit longer than tlie latter by a 
handbreadth (Ezk 40®, cf. 43^®).* Now, since the 
proportions and arrangements of Ezekiel’s temple 
are in all essential particulars identical with those 
of the temple of Solomon, the prophet’s aim in the 
use of this longer cubit can hardly be other than 
to ensure that his temple shall bo a replica of the 
older Solomonic temple. That this, rather than 
the possible alternative that Ezekiel is here intro¬ 
ducing a new cubit on the Babylonian standard 
(so Haupt in SBOT, ‘Ezekiel,’ 179f.), is the 
correct inference from the passage before us, is 
confirmed by the remark of the Chronicler that 
the dimensions of Solomon’s temple w'ere deter¬ 
mined by cul)its ‘ after the former measure* (2 Ch 
3*). Ezekiel and the Chronicler, then, are our 
authorities for tJie conclusion tliat the cubit in 
ordinary use, both before and after the Exile, was 
shorter by a liandbreadth than the cubit employed, 
for building purposes at least, in the reign of 
Solomon. In view, further, of the all but un¬ 
varying tradition, confirmed by the practice else¬ 
where, as shown above, that tlic ordinary cubit 
contained six palms or handbreadths, we are left 
to infer that the Solomonic building cubit wotf a 
cubit of seven handbreadths. 

When we look for further light on this point to 
the ancient home of all scientific metrology, the 
result is disappointing. As early as b,c. 3000, the 
era of Cudea, the Babylonians liad discarded the 
more primitive or natural system of lineal measures 
for a rigidly scientific system, constructed, like the 
rest of their metrology, on a sexagesimal basis. 
On this system fresh light has recently been 
thrown by the recovery of two early scales of 
linear ineasurenient, engraA'cd upon statues of 
Gudea, from Telloh in Southern Babylonia (see 
details by C. F. Lehmann in VerJmndt. d, berliner 
Gesell. f Anthrvpolotjie, 1889, 288 IK. ; 1896, 45311'.; 
Das althahyl, Maas- tend Ge.wichtssfjstemy 52 IK. 
A short summary with illustration is given by 
Haupt in Toy’s ‘Ezekiel’ [SHOT 179f.]; cf. art. 
Babylonia, vol. i. p. 218^*). The more perfect of 
the two scales is divided by transverse lines into six¬ 
teen subdivisions, each a trifie over g in. in length, 
fifteen of wliieh are considered U> represent a 
quarter of the double cubit, which, as we know 
from the tablet of Senkereh {WAI iv.* 37), con¬ 
stituted the unit of the linear system. This 
double cubit, then, contained 60 of the ubdnu or 
fingerbreadths of Gudea’s scale, or about 39J in., 
which gives a single cubit of 30 digits, or 19g in. 
Five digits on this system are supposed to have 
gone to the handbreadth, of whicli 6 formed the 
cubit. In addition to this cubit there appears to 
have been a so-called royal cubit of 33 digits 
(Herod, i. 178), or 215 Iii o-H periods of 

Babylonian history tlie size of the square bricks 
for building purposes remained constant at 13 
in., which is § of Gudea’s cubit or ^ of the royal 
cubit, and is termed by Continental metrologists 
the Babylonian foot.f The primitive Hebrew 

* This longer cubit, however, is not, os our EV would lead one 
to suppose, called by the prophet a * g^reat cubit ’ (see 418 RVm). 
But tne onjfinal is here confessedly unintelligible. 

t The whole system of Babylonian weig^hts and measures is 
based, according to Lehmann, who has made this subject 
•pecially his own, on the double cubit (391 In.) of Gudea’s scale. 


measures appear to have remained uninfluenced 
by this more artificial system. 

On the other hand, when we turn to the other 
centre of early civilization in the East, we find in 
Egypt a system presenting an exact correspond¬ 
ence with what we have so far learned or the 
chief Hebrew measure of length (see esp. F. L. 
Griffith, ‘Notes on Egyptian vVeights and Mea¬ 
sures* in FSB A xiv. [1892] p. 403 ft*.). Here two 
cubits were in use from the earliest times—the 
‘ short ’ cubit of 6 and the ‘ royal ’ cubit of 7 
handbreadths. Happily, the survival of actual 
cubit-rods and the measurements of the pyramids 
and other ancient monuments have made it pos¬ 
sible to determine the length of the royal cubit 
with sufficient accuracy for ordinary purposes 
os 20*63 in. (Petrie, Kncyc. Brit.'* xxiv. 483*; cf. 
Watson, PEFSty 1897, 203; Griffith, l.c.). The 
short cubit, as f of the other, contained 17*68 
in., 6 palms of 2*95 in., or 24 digits or finger- 
breadths of *74 in. We have here, then, the 
same ratio between the cubits, and the same 
subdivisions as we found in the case of the 
Hebrew cubits—facts which render it impossible 
to avoid bringing the two systems, Egyptian and 
Hebrew, into more intimate connexion. It would 
bo rash at this stage, however, to propose their 
original identity until we have had some evidence 
as to the probable length of the early Hebrew 
cubit. 

Innumerable attempts have been made in the 
course of the last two centuries to determine the 
absolute length or lengtlis of tlie OT cubit. One 
of the most eminent of living metrologists is re¬ 
duced to finding ‘ the sole reliable determination 
of the Hebrew measures of length’ in a metro¬ 
logical table which in its present form is scarcely 
older than the 14th (;enb. of our era 1 From this 
document, with doubtful cogency, he argues for 
the identity of the ordinary Ileb. cubit with the 
royal Egyp. cubit (Hultsch, MetroL* 43711'.). In 
our own country a few of the more noteworthy 
values proposed in recent years are as follows ;— 


Condor {Handbook of the BiblCy] 
and elHowhcrc) . . .J 

Beswick 1870, 18211'.) . 

Watson ( „ 1897, 203 fl'.) . 

Warren ( „ 1899,229 ft*.). 

Petrie ( „ 1892,31) 

Petrie {Encyc. Brit.^ xxiv. 184) 


16 inches. 

17-72 „ 
17*70 „ 
17*75 „ 
22*6 „ 
f>r>*2 


To these may bo added the estimates adopted 
in Smith’s Dny from Thenius, of 19*5 in. From 
these widely-varying results it will be clear to 
every reader that reliable data for the exact evalua¬ 
tion of the Hebrew cubit do not exist. The following 
is merely a fresh attempt to reach an approximate 
value. 

{a) The evidence of the Siloam inseription .—In 
lines 4 and 5 of this famous inscription may bo 
read: ‘ and the waters ftoweil from the outlet [of 
the spring] to the Pool [of Siloam] one thousand 
and two hundred cubits.’ Now the total distance 
from the spring to the pool, according to Conder’s 
careful measurements {BEFSty 1882, 122), is 1758 
ft., which yields a cubit of 17*58 in. Unfor¬ 
tunately, the number 1200, like tlie otlier speci¬ 
fication of 100 cubits as the height of the rock 
above the tunnel, is evidently a round number, so 
that the value of the cubit os c. 17*0 in. here 


which he holds to bo identical with the len^rth of the seconds 
pendulum in the latitude of the astronomer priests of Baby¬ 
lonia ! The unit of volume was a cubic veBael, the side of which 
was a handbreadth, or of the double cubit (& 8*9 in.); the 
weight of water it contained constituted the unit of weight, 
viz. the heavy mina of 16,100 grains (see § il. above). For a 
thoroughgoing criticism of I^hmann’s views, and of tne earlier 
reseurches of Opport in this field, see Johns, Aasyria/n Duds 
and DooumentB (1901), ch. ilL 'Metrology,' pp. 184>278. 
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disclosed is only anproxirnate. The measured 
length, 1758 ft., yielJs 1198 short Egyp. cubits of 
17 68 in. and 1206 of the Ur. cubit of 174 
Both the cubits proposed by Flinders Petrie are 
evidently out of tne question (see, further, below). 

(6) The evidmee of Josephus .—All attempts to 
solve our problem from a comparison of the measure¬ 
ments of the temple area as given by Josephus 
and in the Mishna treatise Middoth (‘measure¬ 
ments’) with those of the J,laram of to-day, are 
unsatisfactory, for the doulde reason that the data 
of the two authorities named are frequently in 
conflict,—and, at the best, have no claim to be 
more than roughly estimated, and, in the case of 
the Mishna, traditional figures,— and that the 
tiaram area has undergone many changes since 
the 1st cent, of our era. But there is an argu¬ 
ment from Josephus which has not hitherto been 
pressed, vi/. the argumentum e sUentio, Tt is 
generally admitted (see W. R. Smith, Eiicyo. Brity 
xxiii. 166) that Josephus makes use of the Roman- 
Attic cubit {Trijxvs) throughout bis historical writ¬ 
ings. Thus the side of the square, within which 
stood the temple of Herod, is given now as a 
stadium, or 600 Clr. ft. {Ant, XV. xi. 8 f§400, cf. 
415]), now as 400 cubits {ib. xx. ix. 7 [§ 2211), which 
assumes the ratio (3 ; 2) between the cubit and the 
foot adopted by the nations of classical antiquity. 
Now Josephus, as we shall sc^e in a .subse(iuent 
section, frequently gives equations of the Jewish 
measures of (capacity witli those of his Gricco- 
Roman readers, and less frequently compares the 
respective weights and coins; but nowhere, ap¬ 
parently, does ho give a sinqh indication of ttie 
Hcb, cubit d lifer in (/ matcriaUrf from the Homan- 
Attic cubit of the 1st cent. llence, in giving the 
dimensions of objects described in the OT,—such 
as Solomon’s temple, the tabernacle, etc.,—Jo.sephus 
renders the numbers of the Hob. cubit by the 
same numbers of the Gr. cubit. In one case at 
least he even gives the dimensions of 24 by I4 cubits 
of the original (Ex 25'^) as 6 by 3 spans (o-Tri^a/x^), 
the spitham6 being the half of the Gr. cubit. 
Again, the distance of the Mount of Olives from 
Jerusalem is given by the author of the Acts (P^) 
as *a Sabbath-day’s journey,* which w'as a very 
familiar measure of 2000 Hcb. cubits (see next §). 
But Josephus gives the same distance ns live stadia 
{Ant. XX. viii. 6 [169]), which are 30(K) Gr. feet or 
2000 Gr. cubits. These data, then, all go to show 
that, in Josephus’ day at least, the Jewish and Gr. 
cubits were for practical purposes identical in 
value. Taking the Ronian-Attio foot, as finally 
determined by Hdrpfeld’s elaborate researches, 
as 296 millimetres = 11*65 in. (art, ‘Mensura’ in 
Smith’s of Antiq.^ \ Nissen, Mctrologic^), wo 
obtain 17’47, say 174 in., ns a second approxima¬ 
tion to the length of the Jewish cubit in the 1st 
cent, of our era. 

(c) The evidence of the Mishna ,—Nothing is to 
be gained from the oft-quoteil but purely academic 
discussion regarding the two cubit-rods, said to 
have been preserved in chambers over the Shushan 
gate of the temple {Kelim xvii. 9, 10), beyond 
confirmation of the uniform tradition that the 
‘cubit of Moses,’ i.e. of the Priests’ Code, con¬ 
tained 6 i>alrn8 or 24 digits {ib, 10). The true 
explanation of the cubit-rods of 244 and 25 digits 
respectively may be that wo have here a confused 
recollection that the Hob. cubit was originally 
longer by a fraction of an inch than the Roman- 
Attic cubit. Rabbi .Judah’s cubit of 5 palms ‘ for 
vessels* (f.r.) may be the gbmed or short cubit of 
Ehud’s dagger (see next §). A more deliniLe datum 
for the approximate value of the Mishna cubit is 
found in Baba bnthrat vi. 8, where the law pre¬ 
scribes the follow’ing as the dimon.sions of the 
hilkim (D'?<n) or locuU in the case of a Jew taking 


a contract for the construction of a rock-cut 
tomb, viz. height 7 palms, width 6 palms, length 4 
cubits. The last of these dimensions recalls the 
dpyvid (from dplyoj, ‘to stretch’), or the 4-cubit 
fathom of the Greeks, it having been early ob¬ 
served that the ‘stretch* of a well-proportioned 
man, from tip to tip of his outstretched arms, was 
ec^ual to his height. Since the Jews were buried 
without colfius, if we knew their average height, 
we should have a fair approach to the length of 
their cubit. They were certainly not a tall people, 
and in modern times, in the most favourable cir¬ 
cumstances, are said to average 5 ft. 6 in. to 5 ft. 
8 in. (Jacobs quoted by Warren, PEFSt^ 1899, 
228 f. )* Allowing a margin for the bier, we cannot 
be far wrong in taking 5 ft. 10 in. as the probable 
length of the loculi contemplated by tne later 
Jewish law, which yields a cubit of 174 in. 
our third approximation. In any case, this pas¬ 
sage disj>oses finally of Conder’s cubit of 16 in., 
which would reduce the average height of the 
Jews to less than 5 ft. 4 in. ! 

The latest valuation of tlie cubit by the distin¬ 
guished metrologist Flinders Petrie {PEFSt, 1892, 
28 ir., the tomb-cutters’ cubit at Jerusalem) cannot 
be so easily disposed of. The dimensions contem¬ 
plated in the Mishna are evidently the use-and- 
wont dimensions that would satisfy a contract in 
which no more precise specifications were entered, 
hence they do not preclude the possibility of larger 
dimensions being used on occasion. Now Petrie, 
on the strength of many hundred measurements of 
the dimensions of actual tombs, contends that the 
great majority disclose a cubit of 22 6 in., which he 
maintains {loc. cit.) ‘should be taken as the standard 
in future.* This is not tlie place either to expound 
or to criticise the methods employed by Petrie here 
and elsewhere in his metrological works, beyond 
saying that a considerable element of uncertainty 
must always attach to them where the results 
cannot be controlled by literary evidence (cf. Ridge¬ 
way’s criticism of this methoa of determining the 
value of ancient standards of length by measure¬ 
ment alone, in Smith, Diet, of Antiq.^ ii. 166), a 
statement of whicb an illustration may now be 
given. In the case of the tom])s in question, 
Petrie fimls recurring lengths of about 

88’1, 113 0, 132-0, 159-7, 171-9, and 226 in., 
all pretty certainly even numbers of the same 
cubit. And it is therefore seen that the multiples 
4, 5, 6, 7, 74» and 10 cubits 
are the numbers in question, as wo thus reach 
22-0, 22-6, 22*0, 22*8, 22 9, 22*6 in. 
for the cubit, yielding an average of 22*61+ 03 in. 
{loc. cit. 29). 13ut suppose, taking the first row of 
figures, we were to say that the multiples 
5, 64, 74» 9, 10, and 13 cubits 
are the numbers in question, we should obtain 
17-6, 17-4, 17-6, 17-7, 17’2, 17*4 in. 
for the cubit actually a smaller range of variation 
than is shown by Petrie’s own results,—or an aver¬ 
age of 174 in., which is in remarkable agreement 
with the approximations already obtained. There 
is therefore a clear alternative before us. Either 
we must bring down the Siloam inscription to the 
Roman ago, as has indeed been recently proposed, 
and say that the Jews of that period had nnally 
discarded their native cubit, of udiich, in that case^ 
we remain in absolute ignorance^ in favour of the 
Gricco-Roman cubit, or—which is the preferable 
alternative—we must hold to the Egyptian origin 
of both the historically attested cubits of 1 and 
6 handbreadths, the latter, originally 17f in. in 
length, having been gradually reduced, until in 

* Warren here ^ves some Intereatinjjf etatistice m to the 
of the modern Jew; and, although not aware of the 
alK>ve passage of the Mishna, conducts the same argument and 
decides for a cubit of 17*76 in. 
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NT timof) it was e(|uated with the Greek cubit of 
17i in. Tliis Egyptian, as opposed to an alternative 
Babylonian, derivation is further confirmed by the 
following considerations: (1) the existence, just 
referred to, at one period among the Hebrews of 
two cubits of 7 and 0 handbreadths respectively; 
(2) the subdivisions (see table) are parallel in both 
systems, and bear no trace of sexagesimal or Baby¬ 
lonian iutluence; (3) the smallest unit, the digit, 
bears a cognate designation in both, *ezba in 
Hebrew, fba in Egyptian, while the corresponding 
Hebrew unit was named nbdvu in Babylonian, 
j)robably the lieb. ; (4) the Heb. zereth or span 
finds its nearest congener in the Egyptian drt 
(Ges.-Buhl, Lex, s.v, ; cf. similar allinities below, 
under measures of capacity). The following table 
shows the values of tlie Heb. cubits and subdivisions 
on the basis of the Siloam cubit of 17'58 in., which 
proves to be tlio mean between the original Egyp. 
short cubit of 17*08 and tlie Gr. cubit of 17*47 in., 
and is probably the nearest value attainable until 
further monumental evidence is forthcoming :— 


Table of the Hebrew Measures of Length. 



Digit. 

Palm. 

Span. 

Cubit. 

Value in 

Convenient 

approxi¬ 

mation. 




Mm. 

In. 

Digrit . 
Palm . 

1 




18*6 

•73 

f in. 

4 

i 

... 

... 

74 

2-93 

3 .. 

Span . 

12 

8 

1 

... 

223 

8’70 


Cubit . 

24 

6 

S 

1 

446 

17*68 

1 ^ ft. 

Cubit of 
Ezekiel 

28 

7 



621 

20*61 

li M 

Rood . 

144 

36 

12 

6 

... 

105*48 

» .> 

Reed of 
Ezekiel 

168 

42 

... 

... 


123*00 

10 „ 


No reference has yet been made to the deterinination of the 
value of the cubit from the stalemoiit of the modimval Rahhis 
that the emalleat unit, the nn^erbreadth, was equal to 0 
mediuin-slzod grains of barley laid side by side, partly l)ecause 
the tradition is of late origin, and partly on account of the widely 
diverging results that this method has produced. * Maimonides, 
writing in Egj-pt, seems to have been the first to jjfive currency 
to this mode. He assigned 7 haiioj^corns to the digit, or 16S to 
the cubit, apparently identifying it with the royal Egyptian 
cubit (see Zuckerrnann, D. jiid. Maasttysfem, 20; Boeokli, 
Metroloy. Unterstuchttnyen, 268 ff., which see also for further 
details of this method). It is, however, a striking coincidence, 
to say the least, that the latest and most scientific attempt 
to determine the Jewish cubit on the basis of the usual Rab¬ 
binic valuation of 144 barleycorns yiebls a cubit of 17*7 in. 
(Col. Watson, 1897, 201 IT.), which is practically the 

short cubit of Egypt. 

vii. Subdivisions and multiples of tlie cubit in 
OT and NT .—It now remains to glaiico briefly 
at the Bubdivisions and multiples of tho cubit to 
be found in tho canonical literature. At the 
bottom of the scale stands tho fxovd^ or pArpov 
(TfiiKp&raTov of tlie (^r. metrologists, the digit or 
flngerbreadth (i?5^N only Jer 52-^; cf. Joseph. Ant. 
VIII. iii. 4, ddKTvXost and Mislina, passim). Four 
digits naturally went to the jialm or handbreadth 
(npo 1 K 7'^=2 Ch 4'" ; npb in Ezk 40®* ^ 4:^8 and P), 
the ira.'K(iL<TT'fi of the LXX and Gr. writers generally. 
The cubit and the palm were tlio most frequently 
used denominations in later times. Bricks for 
building purposes, for example, are said to have 
been ‘ 3 palms square ’ (c. 9 in.), not a square span 
{Erubin i. 3).t The span (n-ij, <nndapdj. Ex 28^« 39”, 
1 S 17* etc.) was alw.ays half the cubit. Thus a 
comparison of Ezk 43with v.^^ shows that the 
span might be taken as half the royal cubit of 3J 
palms. Josephus, we have seen, renders tho dimen¬ 
sion of the ark of the covenant, in the original 2i 
by 14 by li cubits (Ex 25’^), by twice the number 
of spans {Ant. in. vi. 6 [135]). 

* Thenius’ cubit of 19*06 in., adopted in Smith’s DB (art. 
* Weights and Measures ’), was obtained by this method. 

t The Babylonians reg^rly built with a brick 18 in. square. 


In Jg 3^® the short two-edgeil sword of Ehud Is 
said to have been a gOmed in length (ibl, EV 
* cubit ^). This measure, occurring only m this 
passage, is explained by the Jewi.sh commentators 
as a short cubit, the length of the forearm from the 
elbow to the knuckles or to the second Joint of the 
lingers (see Moore, in loc.j and more fully JBL xii. 
104). It was thus the equivalent of the Gr. witythv 
or TTvyfjLli, and may have been the cubit of 6 palms 
mentioned in the Mishna (see above). 

The cubit itself has been fully discussed in tho 
preceding section, where its apparent Egyptian 
origin and value have been set forth. At first, 
naturally, of the same value as the short cubit of 
Egypt, 17*08 in., it appears to have gradually 
shrunk, until in the Ist cent, of our era it was 
practically identical with tho Koman-Attic cubit 
of 17*47 in. By this latter measure, say 174 
we may safely estimate the only NT references to 
the cuoit in the literal sense (Jn 21®, Rev 2H^). In 
Mt 687, Lk 128® cubit is best taken metaphori¬ 
cally, ‘ which of you can add a “ span ” to his age ? * 
(cf. RVni). 

The only multiple of the cubit mentioned in tho 
OT, and that only by Ezekiel, is the reed 
kaneh^ the Bab. kanu, Ezk 40®®^* 42^’^* etc.) of 6 
cubits,—in this case the ‘ royal ’ cubit of 7 palms. 
It does not appear to have come into common 
use. In the (iroeco-Roman age we find instead 
the fathom (dpyvid, Ac 278®) of 4 cubits, aj^proxi- 
mately 6 ft., and the favourite Gr. measure of 
distance the stadium (arddiou, 2 Mae 12®^*, Lk 24^®, 
Jn 0^® etc.). The latter contained 600 Gr. ft. or 
400 cubits, about 194 yds. ; it was thus consider¬ 
ably less than the furlong (220 yds.), by which it 
is rendered in our versions. The mile (piXiov^ Mt 
5*^; V'p, in Hebrew, Ydma vi. 4, 8), as its name 
reveals, was a Roman measure, containing 1000 
double paces {mille passus)^ or 6000 Roman ft., 
equal to 1618 yds. The Romans reckoned their 
mile as roundly eq^uivalent to 8 stadia. The Jews, 
on the other hand, reckoned only 74 stadia or rts 
to the mile ( Y6ma vi. 4), and so obtained a con¬ 
venient division of the parasang of 30 stadia— 
another example of the syncretism that pervades 
the later Jewish metrology. 

Tho largest measure of distance of native Jewish 
origin was the Sabba^ day’s journey (crap^dTov 
656st Ac 1’®). Its origin was on this wise. Com¬ 
bining the injunction of Ex 16®® with the fact 
recorded in Jos 3^, that the ark jircccded the 
main body of the host by 2000 cubits (c. 1000 
yds.), tho inference was drawn tliat the tents of 
the Israelites in the wilderness were this distance 
from the ark; and, further, that the said distance 
might lawfully be traversed on the Sabbath, since 
the injunction of Exodus (l.c.) could not have been 
meant to exclude the privilege of worship on that 
day. A srjuare of 2CK)0 cubits in the side was also 
the prescribed ‘suburbs* of a Levitical city (Nu 
35®). The Jews of later times, as is well known, 
were able ingeniously to free themselves from the 
restriction of a single 2U0U-cubit limit, by deiKisit- 
ing at its furthest boundary, before tho entry of 
the Sabbath, suflicient food for two meals. This 
spot, by a legal fiction, was considered to be the 
traveller’s ‘place’ in the sense of Ex 16®®; ho was 
then able to proceed with immunity for another 
distance of 2000 cubits. The technical name for 
this process was the ‘ mixture of limits * (n'lDinn any), 
to the Filiation and enforcement of which the 
treatise Erubin (mixtures) is devoted. In certain 
cases the legal distance might be increased to 2800 
cubits, which was the estimated diagonal of a 
square 2000 cubits in the side. A number of 
boundary-stones, two of which bear the legend Dinn 
have been discovered in such relative positions 
near Gezer (which see) as to suggest tnat they 
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probably served to mark the Sabbath ‘ limit ^ for 
that city {PEFSt^ 1899, 118 ff.). (lor details as to 
the mathematical precision with which tlie Sabbath 
day’s iourney was calculated for each town, see 
llanoth’s edition of Krahin^ also Surenhusiiis* 
edition with plates. An English translation is 
given in Sola and Kaphall’s selections). 

As vaguer measurements of length and distance, 
finally, may be mentioned the pace (2S 6^^) and 
the ‘ little way* (ns mnp Gn 35^® 48^ 2 K 5^*^), also 
a day’s journey (Nii IP^, 1 K 19^ Jon 3^ Lk 2^'*) and 
three days’ journey (Gn 30®^, Nu 10®^^), distances 
which naturally varied according to circumstances 
(see Day’s Journey, vol. i. p. 573^^. 

viii. Surface measure, — In OT the idea of 
‘square* is generally expressed by the passive 
participle (a denora. verb from ‘four’), 

rendered ‘four square* (Ex 27^ 28^® etc.), the 
dimensions, however, being given as x cubits 
long and x cubits broad. In later Hebrew we find 
the more compendious expression * x cubits by 
(Vv) a;,’ as in the Mishna passim.* The diagonal 
of a square was estimated liy the Talmudic autho¬ 
rities as i of its sidd (Baneth, preface to Ertibin, 
p. 52; see preceding §). The ratio of tlie circum¬ 
ference (Ti2'7) of a circle to its diameter (3D^) was 
taken as 8 1 (Erub. i. 6). 

With regard to the measuring of land, two 
methods were in vogue in ancient times before and 
after the ajq)lication of more scientific methods. 
The one attested by the consensus of East and 
West consisted in taking as the standard of 
measurement tlie extent of ground which a yoke 
of oxen could plough in a given time. In Syria at 
the present day the unit of land measure is the 
fedddut the ground whicli a yoke of oxen can 
plough in a day (Post, PEFSt, 1891, 110), which 
18 variously estimated in different parts of the 
country (see Schumacher, Across the Jordan^ 22, 
and more fully Bergheim, * Land Tenure in Pales¬ 
tine,* PEFStf 1S94, 192 ff.). The corresponding 
Roman measure ‘jugcrum vocabatur quod uno 
jugo bourn in uno die exarari posset’ (Pliny, 
Hist, Nat. xviii. 9), and was legally fixed at cir, 
3016 sq. yards. The second metliou was by esti¬ 
mating the size of a field by the amount of seed 
required to sow it. Both methods were known 
and practised by the Hebrews. I’assing by 1 S 
14^^ as almost certainly corrupt, we find a reference 
in Isaiah to ‘ 10 acres of vineyard * (5^®, lit. 10 yoke 
i-6, of oxen ; cf. jugum end jugcrum)y which 
at once suggests tlie modern fedddn. Since the 
Egyp. unit of surface measure was a square 100 
royal cubits in tlie side, called by the Greeks 
Apovpa (Griffith, PSBAy 1892, 410 ff.), we shall not 
be far wrong if we estimate the Heb. ^cmed as a 
square of 100 ordinary cubits in the side, and thus 
the equivalent of a measure of surface presently to 
be considered; in other words, at about half an 
acre.t 

On the other hand, the priestly legislation intro¬ 
duces us to a mode of computing the size of a 
field ‘according to the seed thereof’ (Lv 27*®), 50 
shekels being fixed as commutation-money for a 
field requiring ‘ a homer of barley seed.* But there 
is almost certainly an earlier reference to this 
method of mensuration in a hitherto misunder- 
ht^iod passage of 1 Kings. The trench which 
Elijah is said to have dug round about his altar 
on Mt. Carmel is described as jnj n'gp, lit. 

‘like a house of two seahs of seed* (1 K 18®*). 

* The MT of Ex ‘ fifty by fifty ’ cannot be defended. 
The LXX goes still further autray. The second * fifty' is cor¬ 
rupted from nOM3, which tiio Samaritan still has (see the 
writer's forthcoming commentary on Nxocftts, in ioc.). 

t Winokler, KAT* (1902) 330, finds In a weight, connect¬ 
ing it with the Assyr. famddu, to weigh. 

t Strictly 2890 sq. yards with the cubit of 17 0 In,; an acre is 
4840 sq. yards. 


What does this mean ? The AV and RV render¬ 
ing is impossible, while RVm suggests that the 
trench had the breadth and depth of a two-seah 
uicasure. In reality the writer is here employing 
a familiar land measure, and indicating the length 
—not the depth and breadth—of the trench by the 
amount of surface which it enclosed. It is true 
there is no further illustration of this mode of 
expression in our older extant literature, but the 
evidence of the Mishna, considered in the light of 
the immemorial practice in Babylonia and Assyria, 
shows that its absence is accidental (see the Mishna, 
passim, esp. the agricultural treatises and those 
dealing witli contracts). Here the size of a field 
is uniformly denoted by the amount of seed re¬ 
quired to sow it. The standard of measurement 
was indeed the very expression under considera¬ 
tion, ‘ the house,* i.e. tlio field ‘ of two seahs,* 
which was fixed as equal in extent to the court of 
the tabernacle, viz. 100 cubits by 60, c, 1195 sq. 
yards (under J acre). The half of this surface, 
2.500 sq. cubits (c. i acre), was the beth-^eah (n'j 
nNp), its double * a four-seah field * or square of 100 
cubits in the side. A field of this size is in one 
place {Ohaloth xvii. 1) identified with the obscure 
n^yp “ of 1 S 14*S which would thus be a later 
equivalent of tlie zemed considered above. 

The whole series of dry measures, to be dis¬ 
cussed in the following sections, were used by the 
Jews of NT times in this way, from the frequently 
mentioned beth-r6ba or ^ kah plot (104 sq. cubits, 
Peak i. 6, Baba bathra li. 5, etc.) up to the beth- 
kdr {B, bathra, vii. 1) of 76,000 sq. cubits, and its 
multiples. The dimension last given is that of the 
field of Lv 27*®, mentioned above (for the identity 
of the kor and the homer see next §), which was 
therefore about 3J acres in extent. This system 
of field measurement, although it may be traced 
in parts of the Roman emjnre, as, e.g., in the 
<r7r<iptgos p6dios, which was a tliird of the Jugerurn 
(Hultsch, Metrol.^ 616 f.), had its home in Baby¬ 
lonia, where the field last mentioned would have 
been described as in Hebrew (bttu 1 imAr ekli, a 
one-homer field ; see Johns, Assyrian Deeds, 219 ff.) 
—a fact which seems conclusive in favour of the 
explanation of Elijah’s trench given above. 

Hebrew Measures of Capacity. — ix. The 
scales of wet and dry measure. The value of the 
ephah-baih. —While familiar with such rough-and- 
ready measures of capacity as the kbmez or handful 
(Lv 2* 6** 6*®) and the hophen (dual, ‘ two-hands 
full,* Ex 9®, Lv 16**, Ezk 10*), the Hebrews from 
early times had a carefully graduated system both 
for wet and dry measures, the names and values 
of which have too frequently been obliterated in 
our English versions by an indiscriminating fond¬ 
ness for the rendering ‘measure.*! The relation 
of the various denominations to each other are 
happily amply attested, and may be represented 
in tabular form, by anticipation, thus— 

SCALK OF MKASURKS OP VOLUMK. 

Homer-) Ephah-) Seoii. Kab. 

Kor. I BaUi. ) Ilia. Log. 

1 « 10 a 30 - 60 « 180 a 720 

1 8 6 18 72 

1 .. e 24 

1 12 
1 4 

Of those the homer, ephah, §eah, and kab are 
mentioned in OT as dry measures, the first named 

* It is tempting to compare this expression with the 
origirally the headland where the plough was turned (Heb. 
HyV), which ultimately became the Roman unit ol laud measure 
(120x120 ft., 0 . 1600 sq. yards). 

t As illustrations of confusion thus caused— a baneful legaov 
from the LXX—Lk 13^1 compared with 16^ 7 may be consulted, 
where three denominations, standing to each other in the 
ratios 1; 8 :80, are rendered indiscriminately by ‘ measure * (see 
next I). 
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being supplanted in later times by the kor\ the 
hathy hilly and log only as liquid measures. The 
proportions in the table show the influence of the 
sexagesimal system, while the 'omer or 'issaroriy 
of the epfiahy represents a parallel decimal 
subdivision (see below). It will be noted, further, 
that the two sets are essentially identical. In the 
case of the homer and the kovy also of the ephah 
and the baihy this identity is indeed expressly 
attested by Ezekiel in an important context, 
where also the latter pair are staled to be a tenth 
part of the former pair (Ezk 

Of the absolute values of the parlous denomina- 
tionrin~Te TOs of^oUIerlahd ^^ sysEenfs, 

we^Tiav enrio reliable e^n[d eh ce'^^J e f than The 1 st 
centr^T our era, by w hich time, as tlm latest 
j ^vistT weight - system“s6~l dnl^gTy^' i ^^ 
l *alestine htul become the meetlirg^ace^r^ 
system^Umetrology, leading to arruhavoidaliTe 
s^cretism, and to the identification of 'native 
weights and measures with the nearest approxi¬ 
mations in foreign systems. Bearing this in mind, 
we shall now adduce a few of the more useful 
equations to be found in the Antiquities of 
Josephus. 

(a) VIII. ii. 9 (Niesc, § 57), the hath (pdro^) is 
equivalent to 72 scxtarii 

{b) IX. iv, 5 (§ 85), the seah (<TdTov=i ephah or 
bath) = 14 Roman modiiy i.c. 24 sextarii. 

(c) III. viii. 3 (§ 30), the hin = 4 bath)-2 

Attic choesy t.e. 12 sextarii. Cf. III. ix. 4 
(§ 234), 

(d) XV. ix. 2 (§ 314), the kor {kSoos = 10 ephah- 

baths) is equivalent to 10 Attic mctretaiy 
i.e. 720 sexta7'ii {/x€dLfxpov% [read fxeTprjrds] 
^ArriKoiis blsa). 

Earlier nossibly in date than these equations 
is the eviaence of the anonymous fragment rrcpl 
pATpii)v (Hultsch, MetroL Script, i. 258), where after 
the definition of the Phoen. kor as containing 30 
^eahs it is added : * the seah is I4 modius,’ a defini¬ 
tion identical with that of Jerome commenting on 
Mt 13^. Now, the basis of all these equations is 
the identification, as a glance at our table will 
show, of the Hebrew log with the Greeco-Roman 
sextarins, as is done by the anonymous translator 
of Lv 14‘® cited apud Field, Origenis Hexapla, in 
loc. (cf. Antiq. IX. iv. 4 [§ 62], where the quarter 
kab of 2 K 6'^, i.e. the logy is also rendered by 
^^<rrt;s). Evidence to the same efl’ect might be pro¬ 
duced from the Mishna, where it is said of the 
ofl’erings prescribed in the I*entateuch that ‘ their 
measure is on the Roman standard ’ {Kelim xvii. 
11). The determination of the value of the 
sextnrius-xestesy the common unit of the Greek 
and Roman systems, in terms of our imperial 
system is therefore an indispensable preliminary 
to further progress. Two methods are open to us. 
We may, with Hultsch, start from the theoretical 
and legal determination of the Roman quadrantal 
as 80 Roman pounds weight of wine, and the 
similar determination of our imperial gallon as 10 
lb. of water, and so reach a value for the sextarius 
of *96 imperial junt, the value adopted in the 
tables in omith’s Diet, of Antiq,^ from Hultsch, 
Metrol,^ {passim). Or we may prefer the deter¬ 
mination given by the best of the extant Roman 
measures, the Farnese congiiis in Dresden, which 
yields a sextarius equal to *99 of a pint. This 
latter method has the advantage of allowing the 
sextarius-log of the Jewish system to be taken, for 
the smaller determinations, as the equivalent of 
our pint, and will bo followed in this and the 
subsequent section. This gives for the ephah-bath 
of 72 Logsy which is the most convenient measure 
for detailed examination, the value of 71*28 pints, 
or approximately 9 gallons (see table below). 

It IS scarcely to 1^ expected, however, that the 


measures of OT times can have been so precisely 
the equivalent of the Grceco-Roman denominations 
as this identification presupposes, and there are 
not wanting indications of tiiis in Josephus’ own 
writings and in those of later authors, especially 
as regards the larger denominations. Are there, 
then, sutticient data available for reaching a 
closer approximation of the original values of the 
Heb. measures T Perhaps the most unsatisfactory 
of all methods of solving this problem is that 
frequently attempted, down even to our own day 
(see Watson, PEFSty 1898), on the basis of the 
dimensions of Solomon’s brazen sea and the lavers 
of the temple (1 K7^**®® with paralls. in Chron., 
LXX, and Joseph.)—a solution which the conflict¬ 
ing dimensions in the literary sources named, and 
our ignorance of the shape of the vessels in ques¬ 
tion, render only less futile than the converse 
attempt to deduce from tlie same conflicting and 
insuflicient data the length of the Ileb. cubit I 
But little more satisfaction is obtained by starting 
from the Rabbinic theory, that the log was equal 
in cubic content to six medium-sized eggs, as may 
be seen from the widely divergent results in the 
writings of previous investigators. The Alex¬ 
andrian translators Jjinally, to ^lom one 

naturally turns for the egmy^alentsjpf the Hebrew 
measures in' tlie UfaecoT Egyp . system.^ are dis- 
app oihtmg in the ^xjtceme. ^ .^ete. transliterating, 
there paraphrasing, now omitting and now making 
a random gime8^Tiese~tmn~^atori" betray a re - 
nmfk^Te ignorance oFThe conteuijpqra^ Jemsli 
naeoMiIOS isee next § for ample illustration). 

{a) Two features of the system under investiga¬ 
tion seem to warrant us in looking once more 
to Babylonia as its original home, namely the 
number of logs in the kor (720 = 360x2), as if the 
log were the half of a unit that has now dis¬ 
appeared, and the apparent identity of the kor 
with the Babylonian ideogram gur (cf. kikkary 
talent, with Bab. gaggaru). Unfortunately, it 
must be admitted that, notwithstanding the bril¬ 
liant researches of Oppert and his fellow-workers, 
the measures of volume are still the least satis¬ 
factory department of Bab. metrology (see esp. 
the elaborate exposition and criticism in Johns’ 
Assijrian Deedsy etc. [1901]). Adopting, however, 
with due reserve the view of Lehmann and others 
(cf. alx)vo § vi., also Hommel’s art. BABYLONIA, 
vol. i. p. 219) that the unit of volume was the 
ka —which Hommel (^.c.) would identify with the 
Heb. kah —equal to an original heavy mina’s 
weight of water (15,160 grains, see § ii. above), 
wo get 1*73 imperial pints as the value of this 
unit,* 624 pints for a ywr of 360 ka, and 62*4 pints 
for the assumed original of the Heb. ephah-oath. 
On the other hand, if the measures of volume 
increased joari with the weights, the mina of 
16,000 grains which has been conclusively proved 
to have been adopted in the West (§ ii.) would 
yield a kor of 658 pints and an ephah-bath of 66*8 
pints. 

(6) Again, if we follow the clue suggested by 
the Egyptian affinity in the dej)artment of the 
linear measures, we find an interesting parallel to 
the treatment of the Heb. measures in the Gr®co- 
Roman period. A working equivalent of the 
ephah-hathy we have seen, >vas obtained by identi- 
wng it with the Attic metretes of 72 sextarii, 
Wow, precisely this same equation was adopted in 
Egypt under the Ptolemies for a measure with a 
long pedigree, known in the Ptolemaic ages as the 
artabe {dpTdpri).^ That this equation of the artabe 

* The imperial gallon contains 10 lb. (70,000 grains) of distilled 
water at a temperature of 60“ Fahr. 

t WUcken, however, has found no fewer than five different 
ariahes in use in J^ypt In the Ptolemaic period iOriUh, 
Os<rato,i. 7401!.). 
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with the metretes was a working and not a 
scientifically exact equation, is evident from the 
fact that by the native authorities (Griffith, PSBA 
xiv. 435) the artabe was defined as containing 80 
E^ptian hin^ the hin being a volume of water 5 
deben in weight (7020-7170 grains, according to 
the valuation of the ket^ see § ii.), which works 
out at a little less or more than 65 pints for the 
artabe. Now, the artabe was the lineal descendant 
of an ancient measure derived from a fraction of 
the cubit cubed (Grifiitli, l.c .); and since the E^yp. 
cubits passed to Palestine, there is a prima facie 
case for suggesting, as an alternative to the Baby¬ 
lonian origin of tlie ephah-bath^ its derivation from 
the Egyptian system, with a value of 65 pints. 

{c) j>ut there is more reliable evidence than 
these somewhat hypothetical deductions as to 


Epiphanius in his work on weights and measures 
(edited by Hultsch, op. cit.y and bv Lagarde in his 
Symmicta)y which give to the ephah a v^ue ranging 
from 64 to 66 sextarii. For other, mainly specula¬ 
tive, methods of calculation see Watson, PEFSt, 
1898, 10911'. (7*85 galls.), and Warren, ib. 1899, 
262 If. (8-42 galls.). 

The result of our investigation, then,.is tO-point 
to an jLpproximateyalu(ELi^_th^^^AaAi:.^a^nin^ 
times of 66 imnerial pints (36*92 litres). From the 
necessity of ostabTislnng a more convenient work¬ 
ing equation in later times, it was regarded in 
most cases as the equivalent of the Attic metretes 
of 72 Roman sextariiy or 9 galls, nearly, on the 
basis of tlie identification of the log with the sex- 
tarhis. Both these values are given in the following 
tables:— 


Table of Hebrew Dry Measures. 








Earlier values 

Later values 



Log. 

Kai). 

Oilier. 

Seah. 

Ephah. 

in 

in 

Approximate 

values. 






Litres. 

Pints. 

Litres. 

Pints. 

Kai : : : 

1 

4 

i 




•61 

205 

•00 

3-6 

•56 

2*25 

•99 

3*06 

1 pint 

4 pints 

[Omor* 

V. 

U 

i 


a*i« 

3-7 

6-6 

4-05 

7-13 

n n ] 
li necks 

Seah . . , 

‘24 

6 

H 

1 

• •• 

12-3 

21*6 

13*5 

23*76 

Ephah 

72 

18 

10 

3 

1 

36*92 

65 

40*5 

71*28 

1 Dushel 

Homer or Kor . j 

720 

180 

100 

30 

i 

369*2 

660 

405 

712*8 

11 bushels 


the actual capacity of the Heb. measures, the 
most trustworthy in the opinion of such metro¬ 
logical authorities os Hultsch and Petrie being a 
sta^ment in an unfortunately corrupt passage 
Josonhus. This author, writing of the faiiilne in 
Iho ume of Claudius (cf. Ac IH®), tells of 70 of 
wheat being brought into the temple, and adds— 
adopting Hultsch’s emendation, Metrol.^455 —/x65toi 
W 2)(AfXol flip tlaiv ets Kdpos rpidKOPray ^Arrt/coi di 
TtanapiKovTo. ch (Ant. III. xv. 3 [321]). In view 
of the connexion of Sicily with Phoenicia through 
Carthage, the ‘30 Sicilian modii’ are most prob¬ 
ably 30 lleh. this rendering of the sea A by 

moaius is found in Epiphanius ana other writers ; 
cf. Mt 6^® fibbLOi for the Beah-measure,—while the 
very precise statement that tlie knr contained 41 
Gncco-Roman modii seems, as Hultsch says, to 
rest upon actual measurement. Now, 41 modii or 
656 sextarii yield as nearly as jiossible 650 pints for 
the kory or 65 for the ephah-hatk. 

(d) In several later Gr. writers (see Hultsch, 
Metrol. Script., Index under <rdTOp) the .seah is 
given as 1^ modii instead of, as by Josephus 
and Jerome, lA modii, that is, at 20 instead of 
24 sextarii. Now, in the Mishna there are fre- 
q^uent references to local varieties in the size of 
the seahy kab, etc., the Jems, measures, for ex¬ 
ample, standing to those of Galileo in the ratio 
of 6:6,t which is precisely the proportion disclosed 
by the variant valuations of the ^eah just cited. 
It is allowable, in the light of these divergent 
equations, to hohl that dillerent authorities made 
dift’erent attempts to establish a convenient equa¬ 
tion of the two systems, Jewish and Greek, and 
that the true value of tho ephah-hath lay between 
the two equations of 60 and 72 sextarii respectively, 
which is quite in harmony with the more positive 
results already obtained. The same conclusion is 
established by a study of the conflicting data of 

* The *omer is here inserted for comparison, though an in¬ 
truder, as the fractional proportions show; sec next §. 

t These variations in quantity may also have been due to 
some extent to the dinerence between heaped and strak^ 
measure ; c(. Baba bathra v. 11. 


Table of Hebrew Liquid Measures. 



Log. 

Uin. 

Bath. 

Earlier values 
in 

Later values 
in 

Approxi¬ 

mate 

values. 


Litres. 

Pints. 

Litres. 

Pints. 

Log 

1 



•61 

•90 

•60 

•99 

1 pint 

Uin 

12 

1 


6'12 

10-8 

6-76 

11-88 

Ingalls. 

Bath 

72 

6 

1 

36-02 

05 

40-5 

71-28 

» 

Kor 

720 

60 

10 

309-2 

660 

406 

712-8 

90 


X. The measures of Scripture .—It only remains 
to make a short reference to the individual measures 
in the canonical and deutero-canonical writings. 
The log, the lowest denomination in both the wet 
and dry scales, occurs in OT only in the ritual for 
the purification of the leper (Lv 14^®*"LXX kotOXt) 
= i sextarius) as a measu re of oil. Originally about 
^ pint, it was in NT times identified with the sex¬ 
tarius (or pint), by which it is rendered by a Gr. 
translator cited by’Origen (Field, Hexapla, in loc.), 
and was then used os a dry measure os well, sub¬ 
divided binarily down to ^og, the J log being 
specially frequent in the Mishna. The ^ log was 
also known as the large spoonful «^o), tlie 
as the small mioonful (Herzfeld, Handelsgesch. d, 
Juden, 184). Four logs went to the kab, which in 
OT is found only in the corrupt passage 2 K 6“®, 
which speaks of ‘ the fourth part of a kab * (so RV, 
AV * can ’)•* At the date when this reading arose 
the log was probably still confined to liquids. The 
LXX render by rtraprop toO Kd^ov, while Josephus 
gives the equivalent or sextarius. Peculiar 

to the Priests’.Code is the next highest dry measure, 
the 'issaron (j’n^y Ex 29^, Lv 14*® etc.), the tenth deal 
of our AV, i.e. os RV * the tenth part of an ephah,* 
as already once correcUy rendered by LXX rd biKa- 
Tov roO ol(f>l (Nu 15^). Tme loaves of the shewbread 
contained each two 'issarons (Lv 24®), transliterated 
d<T<rapibp by Josephus, who wrongly gives its value 

* Cheyne, however, would read * a quarter of a kor of carob 
pod«,' ate. iSxpos.y July 1899). 
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as ‘ 7 Attic cotyl®,’ or only 3i sextarii (3i instead 
of 6-7 pints). A special name for this measure is 
found in the story of the manna (Ex 16^*^*), viz. 
the omer (ipy, LXX ytfjLop), defined in v.^ as ‘the 
tenth part of the ephah,* the same expression as is 
found in Lv 6^^ 6^ etc. In Ex the term is 
used of the ’ower-measure. This decimal division 
of the ephah is another indication of the conflict 
between the decimal and duodecimal or sexagesimal 
systems, which met us in connexion with the Heb. 
weight-system. It was j)robably confined to priestly 
circles, as it does not fit into the rest of the system 
below tlie ephah. 

The sixth part of the ephah-hath for liquids was 
the hin (|’ri, LXX iu or dv [BJ, but Lv 19^®), a 
term apparently of Egyp. origin, the henu (Coptic 
tine) of Egypt, however, being a much smaller 
measure (see preceding §). With the exception of 
Ezk 4^^ (i hin of water), the hin occurs exclusively 
in the Priests’ Code in connexion with the otferings 
of wine and oil that accompanied the meal-oflering. 
Thus we have i hin, ^ Am, i Am, all in Nu 28^^ 
The value of the hin was li-lj galls. The double 
of the Ain, the seah (nyp, cdTov), was used exclu¬ 
sively as a dry measure, containing 6 kabs (see 
Mishna, Menahoth vii. 1; Para i. 1, and oft.). It 
was the third of the ephahy and is therefore to be 
identified with tlie slidlish (Is 40^^, lit. ‘third,* 
hence AVm ‘tierce’). The ^eah is variously 
rendered by the LXX; but where not given by 
the general term pirpovy whence our AV ‘measure,* 
it is wrongly identified with the ephah (1 S 25^**) 
or with the inetretes (1 K IS^'-*). The correct ctcLtov 
is found in the later translations of Aquila and 
Symmachus, but in LXX only in Hag where 
no measure is named in the original. In the NT 
also it appears as <t6.tov (Mt 13*®, Lk 13®^ ‘ three 
measures of meal ’), where it is equal in value to 
li modii (Jerome) or 24 pints, the ‘three measures’ 
being, of course, an cpluih or IJ bushels of flour.* 
We have seen in a former section that a seah of 
seed was calculated to sow a surface of 2590 sq. 
cubits, which thus became the common unit of 
surface measure. 

The most common of the large measures was the 
ephah-hathy originally in all probability equal to 
65-66 pints, but in NT times identified with the 
metretes of nearly 72 pints. The ephah was use<l 
exclusively for measuring grain and other diy sub¬ 
stances, the hath exclusively for liquids. The former 
term appears to be of Egyp. origin, and is given as 
ol<pL by tne LXX (cf. Coptic dpi) when not rendered 
by pirpov (both in Ezk 45^®). On the other hand, 
they render the ephah of Is 5^® by rpio. p^rpa, 
evidently 3 ^eahsy and so expressly in the Targura 
of this passage (cf. Menahoth vii. 1). The h ephah 
of Ezk 45*® 46*^ is accordingly J ^eaA. For the 
bath the LXX again use their favourite pirpov, 
or the absurd (only 2 pints 1 Ezk 45*®), only 

once the correct jSdro* (Ezr T^), The ‘ hundred 
measures of oil* (Lk 16®) in the unjust steward’s 
accounts were 100 bathsy or close on 900 gallons. 
The highest denomination in the system was the 
homer (i^n) or kor (niJ, EV ‘ cor * in Ezk 45*^ but 
generally ‘ measure ’), both used with considerable 
frequency in OT as a measure of barley (Lv 27*® 
etc.), wheat (Ezk 45*®), and cereals generally. The 
identity of the kor and the homery as each contain¬ 
ing 10 ephah-bathSy with the information that the 
Aor was also used for liquids, is given by Ezekiel 
(45***^-). The latter came m time to be the name in 
ordinary use for both wet and dry measure, and 
passed to the Greeks as the Kbpos (1 Es 8'-®). The 
‘hundred measures of wheat* of Lk 16’ are 100 
korSy at this period equal to more than 1110 bushels. 
Hosea tells us that part of the price he paid for the 

• Ths Mktne quantity In Sarah’s hands (Gn 18*) was nearer a 
huahel. 


recovery of his unfaithful wife was a homer of 
barley and a lethekh (Tin^), which our EV, following 
Jewish tradition, render as ‘half a homer’ (Hos 3®), 
a value which it certainly has in the Mishna. 

In the NT we find the names of Grmco-Homan 
measures, although in some cases the terms are 
not used as measures, but as the names of house¬ 
hold utensils. Thus the xcstes of Mk V' ®, properly 
the sextarius or pint measure, is here used generally 
of a cup or other small domestic vessel. The modius 
ifibdioi) of Mt 5*® and parallels, however, is a classical 
loan-word for the housewife’s A-measure required 
for the daily provision of the household breati. On 
the other hand, the ‘firkins* of Jn 2® are tlie Gr. 
nietretes of c, 72 pints, which wo have seen to bo 
the working equivalent of the bath. Apart from 
its careless use by the LXX, now for ^eahy now 
for bathy it is found 1 Es 8"’® (AV ‘ pieces of wine,’ 
RV‘firkins’) and Bel® (AV ‘vessels of oil,’ RV 
‘ firkins’). We have seen above that the metretes 
was also the working equivalent in Egypt of the 
artabe {dprd^yjy Bel®AV and RV ‘great measures’; 
also Is 5*® LXX, another gross miscalculation), 
which was originally of the same cubic capacity 
as the ephah-bathy i.c, c. 65 pints. The author of 
the Fourth Gotmel represents Mary of Bethany as 
taking a XLrpa (EV ‘ pound ’) of ointment of spike¬ 
nard to anoint our Saviour’s feet (Jn 12®). This 
has usu.ally been understood of the Roman pound, 
as in Jn ; and probably with justice. Hultsch, 
however {Mctrul,^ 120 i,y 002), understands by the 
former litra the vessel of horn, in which such un¬ 
guents were kept by the Roman physicians, with 
measuring lines on the outside like our modern 
medicine glasses, and which certainly bore this 
name. Mention is made, last of all, in Scripture 
of the small (ir. measure the chcenix {xoivi^t Bev 6®) 
of two sextarii or pints as a ‘ measure * (AV) of 
wheat.* 

LiTKRATunB.—it. General works on metroloffy: A. Boeckh, 
Metroli^fischs UntermvAumjen, lS.‘i8; J. Brarxlis, J)ait Miinz-y 
3/aew-, utid Gevrichtgsi/Btem in V'ordera»i4*n, 18C6; F. llultach, 
Grieohiache u. Rorniscfie Metrolonie^y 188*2 (the Btandartl work 
on ancient motrologry, but already out of date in many pai tH); 
n\ 90 yMetrologicorum Scriptormn JieliquicBy *2 vole. 1804 : W, 
M. F. Petrie, art. * Weights and Measures' in Eneyo, Brit.^ 
1888; II. Nissen, 'Qriech. u. rom. Metrolo^ie’ in Iwan Muller’s 
tlamlb. d, klaas. Altertuinsmisaenacha/ty 1692 (also separately); 
W. Rid}fewa.v, The Origin of Metallic Currency and Weight 
Standarde, i892. — B. Special treatises and essays: Hultsch, 
Gewichte dee Altertu7ne, 1808; R. I.opsius, Langenmaaee der 
Alteny 1884. On Babylonian metrolojfy : J. Onpert, L'Kialon 
dee jneeuree Aeei/ri^nnce, 1876 (antiijuiited); (j. F. Lehmann, 
*Da8 altbabyloniHche Moss und Gewicht und dereii Wando- 
rung’ in Verhandl. der Berliner Anthropol. Geeellechaft, 1889; 
also in several succeeding; years to 1896 ; the same author’s Dae 
altbabyl, Maan- und Gewichtaeyetein ale Grundiage der anti- 
ken Gewichtgeystetne, etc., 1893: 0. H. W. Johns. Assyrian 
Deeds and Docuinentey 1001 (cn. iil. ‘ Metrolopry,* very full 
collection of material). For Egypt: F. LI. Grilllth, ‘Notes on 
l^yptian Weig^hts and Measures ’ in PSBA^ 1892 (pp. 403-450): 
for the Ptolemaic period, U. Wilcken, Grie.chische Ostraka, 1899, 
i. 738-780. For late Jewish metrolog;y: B. Zuckermann, Ueber 
talmudieche Miiiuen und Geudohte, i862, Dae judische Maae- 
eyetetn, etc., 1807. On the general subject of the above article 
see also corresponding article in Smith’s DB, and Schrader’s 
articles ‘Oowicht’ and ‘Masse’ in Kiehm’s lJWB‘^‘y also the 
relevant sections in Nowack, IJeb, Arch. 1894, i. 19811., and 
Benzinifer, lieb. Arch. 1894, 17817., and the recent papers on 
the measures of length and cupatdty by Ool. Watson in the 
PEFSty 1897, 1898, arnl Sir 0. Warren, ‘Tne Ancient Standards 
of Measure in the East,’ ib. 1899; Schrader-Winckler, Die 
KeUimehriften u. d. AT^ 1902, 387-342; W. Shaw-Caldecott, 
BUfle Archiwlogyy 1902, part i. Metrological. 

^ A. R. S. Kennedy. 

WELL.—A distinction is now made in Eng. be¬ 
tween the words ‘ fountain ’ and ‘ well ’ which did 
not exist when the AV was mode. According to 
its etymology (Anglo-Sax. wylla or welluy a spring, 
from weallan to surge, boil, and akin to Sansk. val 

* The voinie ‘ measure.’ it may bo useful to state here, stands 
In AV for ephah Dt 25^^*^, Pr 20^0, Mic Cio \kor\ K 6n his. 

2Ch 2iOW« 27», Ezr 7”; ^eah Gn 18*, 1 8 25i», 1 K 18**, 2 K 
71 6ii. i*Ms. Ib 27* [but see RV and Comm .]; ehdliah Ps 80*, 
Is 4012; (=Tbath) Lk 16*: xipet (^kor) Lk 167; 

(=?enA) Mt ISJW^Lk 13»; Kev 0*. 
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to move to and fro), * well * was used of springing | 
water, and not coiilined as now to water standing | 
in a hole or stored up in a pit. Thus Chaucer, 
Dmth of Blau7ic1ie, 160— 

* Ther were a fewe welles 
Came rcnning fro the cllffee adoun ; 

Milton, LycidaSf 15— 

* Bejfin then, sisters of the sacred well 
That from beneath the seat of Jove doth spring. 

In AV * well ' is therefore an accurate rendering of 
such words as "ayin and Tr-qy'if}. In UV the attempt 
has been made liere and there, but not consistently, 
to bring out the modern distinction. See next 
article. J. HASTINGS. 

WELL (-iM, ils [properly * cistern ’], py, pifQ [both 
=‘fountain ], irr^y-rj, 0 p^ap).—The art of sinking 
wells for supply of water in the absence of springs 
or brooks comes down from very early times, 
'fliree wells of special interest are noted in the 
Ilible: ( 1 ) Abraham’s well at Bcersheba; ( 2 ) 

Jacob’s well near the village of Sychar {'Askar) in 
Samaria ; and (3) the well at the gate of Beth¬ 
lehem. All these are in existence at the present 
day. For the first see Bekrsiieda and SniBAH. 
( 2 ) The digging of Jacob’s well is not recorde<l in 
the OT, but in the N'i’ we have the interesting 
account of the conversation between our Lord and 
the woman of Samaria (Jn 4®* *) which took place 
at this s|>ot. The village of ’Askar, which, accord¬ 
ing to (k)nder, is the modern representative of 
Sychar, stands on the slope of Mount Ebal within 
si<dit of Jacob’s well.* See further under Jacob’s 
Well. (3) The well of Bethlehem, for whose 
water David thirsted (1 Ch ID^), is shown to 
travellers by the roadside on approaching Beth¬ 
lehem from Jerusalem. There is no reason to 
doubt that it is the same which existed in the 
days of David. 

Wells in Eastern countries have always been of 
the highest importance as objects of possession 
and as liistorical landmarks. It was one of the 
special privileges accorded to the Israelites that 
they sliould come into possession of wells which 
they themselves bad not digged (Dt 6 '^),t and they 
sometimes became objects oi strife (Gn 21*®). This 
is not to bo wondered at, considering the difficulty 
of sinking wells into the rook in these early times, 
ami the great value of the water when it had been 
reached. E. llULL. 

WENCH. —The translators of AV accepted this 
word from the Bishops’ Bible as the tr. of shiphhah 
in 2 S 17'^. Wyclif has (13S2) ‘ bondwomman ’ and 
(1388) ‘ handmaide,’Cov. ‘damsell,’ Geneva Bible 
‘ maid.’ The oldest form of the word is wenchel 
(from Anglo-Sax. wcnclo^ pin. ‘ children ’), which 
signified a child of either sex, as Ancren Riwh, 
3.34, ‘ Were and wif and wenchel.’ Afterwards in 
the contracted form ‘ wenche ’ it was restricted to 
a female ciiild, a girl, or young woman. Thus Mt 
924 Wyc. ‘ Go ye away, for tlie wenche is not dead, 
but slepith ’ ; Mk S'*' Khem. ‘ And holding the 
wenches hand, hosaith to her, Talitha cumi^ which 
is being interpreted, wenche (F say to thee) ari^e ’; 
Klyot, (romrnour, ii. 324, ‘Achilles ... for a lytle 
wenche contended with Agamemnon.’ By 1611 the 
most fre<iuent use of the word was to denote a 
servant maid, its meaning (tis above) in AV. So 
Mt 2 tr' ’Fiml. ‘When he was goone out into the 
])oorche, a nother wenche saw him’; Jn 18'^ Ilhem. 

• T«nt- W'orfc, 40. Conder 8 a 3 'S: * The tradition of Jacob’s 
well Is one in which Uie Jews, SajuariUna, Moslems, and 
ChrlHtiatiH alike au^ree.' Jb. 88. 

t KV 'Cisterns hewn out which thou hewedst not,' probably 
both wells atid cisterns were intended. 


‘The wench therfore that was portresse saith to 
Peter.* But the word was already used in a sense 
that opened the way to its present deterioration, 
08 Bar 6* Cov. ‘ Like as a wench that loveth pera- 
mours is trymly deckte.* J. HASTINGS. 

WHALE.— The EV tr“ of two words. 1. fft tan, 
and its derivatives (see Dragon and Sea-Monster). 
2. KTjTOi (Mt 12^). The latter is the LXX and NT 
rendering of 3 ^ dagh gadh/jl^ ‘a great fish* 
(Jon 1'’). There is no doubt of the existence of 
whales in the Mediterranean. Large parts of the 
skeletons of two specimens of the right whale are 
preserved in the museum of the Syrian Protestant 
College at Bcirfit. One of these animals was 
cast up on the shore near Tyre, not far from the 
traditional site of the election of Jonah, wliich is 
at Nebi-Yunfis, near ^idon. The other was drifted 
ashore at Beirfit itself. But the gullet of this 
species would not admit a man. The sperm whale 
has a gullet quite large enough to enable him to 
swallow a man. It is probable that one of these 
monsters occasionally wanders into the Levant, 
K^os, however, includes marine monsters other 
than the whale, as the shark. Sharks exist in the 
Mediterranean large enough to swallow a man 
whole. The writer has seen one at Beirfit 20 ft. 
long. They sometimes attain a length of 30 ft. 
There are abundant testimonies in books of travel 
and works of natural history to the fact that 
sharks have swallowed men, and even horses and 
other large animals, whole (see Pusey). The pre¬ 
servation of Jonah alive in the belly of the fish 
seems to be intended by the writer to be considered 
part of a continued miracle. ‘ The Lord prepared 
a great fish to swallow up Jonah’ (l'"^). The Lord 
lieard Jonah’s prayer (2-). ‘The Lord spake unto 
the fish, and it vomited out Jonah upon the dry 
land* (2**'). But see art. JoNAii. 

G. E. Post. 

WHEAT. —The following Heb. words are used 
for ‘ wheat.’ 1. 13 bar, "13 Mr (Arab. burr)y is most 
frequently tr. ‘corn’ (Gn 42^**®, Ps 65®*“ 

72"’“, Pr ll^). In four places (Jer 2.3**, J1 2*^, 
Am 5" 8®) ‘ wheat * is the more correct rendering, 
2. ddghdn. This is generic for cereals (see 
Corn). It is, however, twice tr. in AV ‘wheat* 
(Nu 18“, Jer 31“; IIV ‘corn’). ‘Corn’ (generic) 
is undoubtedly correct. 3. rhjhbth. Once 
(2 S 17'®) tr. in AV ‘ ground corn,*^ KV ‘ bruised 
corn,’ and once (Pr 27*”“) AV ‘wheat,’ KV ‘bruised 
corn.’ The Arabs have two ways of preparing 
this substance, (a) The wheat is boiled, dried in 
the sun, and then cracked under a wheel or in a 
mortar. So prepared it is called burghuL The 
fragments are exceedingly hard, and resist the 
action of weevils and other insects, {b) The wheat 
is cracked under a hand millstone, without previous 
boiling. This preparation is called jerisK, It is 
quite similar in appearance and properties to our 
wheaten grits. ‘Though thou snouldest bray a 
fool in a mortar among wheat with a pestle’ (Pr 
27**), may refer to the preparation of these grits 
with a hand mortar, or to the process of pounding 
grits in a stone mortar with a wooden pestle, with 
meat, onions, and spices, in making kibbeh, the 
favourite national aish of Bible lands. 4. n^n 
hi(^dk (Arab, hin(ah). This is the specific word 
for wheat, as distinguished from other cereals. 

Grains of wheat have been found in very ancient 
tombs in Egypt, and in tlie ruins at Tell ei-He^y in 
Palestine. Wheat is first mentioned in Gn 30'*, 
where its harvest season is designated (cf. Ex 34**, 
Jg 15', Ku 2-^, 1 S 6'*), as also the barley harvest 
(Ku I** 2*®). The wheat harvest commences in the 
I lowlands of the Jordan Valley in April, and ends 
I on subalpine Lebanon in August. Wheat was an 
i article of export from Judtea (Ezk 27'^). It was 
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offered in sacrifice (Ex 34“), as were all cereals (Nu 
18^^ daghan=^*corn,' os in KV, not * wheat,’ as in 
AV). It was of different Qualities (Ps 8P® 147**). 
Some produced 100 grains (Mt 13^). This is not an 
exaggeration in the case of the Egyptian wheat 
(Gn 41“), the imnicle of which is compound. 
‘Kidneys of wheat* (Dt 32**) doubtless refers to 
the fat grains of the best cjualities. It is usual at 
the present day to cut oil bunches of the fattest 
wheat ears while still green, and toast them in the 
fire. Other cereals are treated in the same way. 
Thus cooked, they are the ‘green ears of corn 
dried by the lire, even corn beaten out of the full 
ears ’ (AV Lv 2**, KV ‘ corn in the ear parched with 
tire, bruised corn of the fresh ear*), and ‘parched 
com,* Heb. ‘ parched^ (1 S 17*’ 25‘«, 2 S 11^). They 
are a favourite food of the people a month or so 
before the harvest. Tlie Arabs call them fertk. 
Nearly ripe ears are rubbed out in the hands, and 
the grains eaten raw (Lk 6* etc.). An ear of corn 
was called shibbolethy which the Ephraimites ino- 
nounced sibboleth (Jg 12®). See SHliiBOLETII. 

The wild original of wlieat is unknown. Some 
have suggested that it is derived from Mgilops 
ovatay L. Only one species of wild wheat, Triti- 
cum monococcumy L., is found in Palestine, and that 
only in northernmost Syria. G. E. Post. 

WHEEL. —Various Heb. words are so translated. 
1. D!J3M turnings, wheels. In Jer 18® this word 
(used elsewhere only Ex 1*®, where nrob. 
parturientis) refers to the potter’s wheel. In Syria 
this is commonly two horizontal discs of wood 
joined together by an upright pillar or axle. 
On the upper disc the clay is put which is to be 
formed into a vessel, while the lower one is turned 
by the feet of the potter. 2. refers to chariot 
wheels in Ex 14^®, Nah 3’, Ezk ; in 1 K 
to the wheels of the bases of the lavers of the 
temple; in Pr 20'-®, Is 28'^, to the rollers of a 
threshing - waggon. 8. S 375 , a rolling thing, a 
wheel. In Ps 83** it is applied to the dust raised 
by a whirlwind, ‘whirling dust.* In Ec 12® it 
refers to the wheel of a cistern or well ; to chariot 
wheels in Is 6^, Jer 47*, Ezk 10** ** 23** 26*® ; and in 
T)n V t-o wheels of throne of burning fire. Another 
form is found in Is 28^, and is applied to the 
rollers of a threshing-waggon. 4. 0^5 beat, step, 
in Jg 6^ probably refers to the noise made by 
chariots, or to thest^ of the horses drawing them. 
It is evident from Scripture that chariots were 
frequently used in Syria and Palestine, and the 
wheels must have been very strongly made to with¬ 
stand the rocky roads over which they were driven. 
On the old road near the mouth of the Nahr el- 
Kelb, or Dog River, a few miles north of Beirfit, 
along which both Assyrian and Egyptian armies 
passed, the marks of the chariot wheels are still to 
ue seen, deeply engraved in the rock. After the 
Mohammedan invasion, wheeled carriages ceased 
to be used, and it was only about the middle of 
this century that they were reintrotluced by 
Europeans. The wheels of the ancient Egyptian 
chariots had six spokes (o’p^n), which connected 
the nave (lyn) with the felloes or rim (3^). Slits 
were made in the tyre, through which bands were 
passed and fastenea round the rim. The axle-tree 
(n;) was fixed to the body of the cliariot, and its ex¬ 
tremities were rounded where they passed through 
the wheels. The wheels were secured by pins. 
The wheel evidently had its origin in the roller, 
then discs of wood were used, an<l in India wheels 
are often made of planks of wood nailed together 
and then cut into a circular shape. 

On the ‘wheel of nature/ Ja 3® KV, see esp. 
Mayor, in loc. W. Carslaw. 

WHELP.~t9» lit. ‘son* (Job 4** 28»), (Jer 61*«, 


Ezk 19^-**®, Nah 2*****), aKijfivoi (1 Mac 3* used of 
the young of the lion (see Lion)) ; in 2 S 17®, Pr 17**, 
Hos 13®, of bears’ cubs (see Bear). In the last three 
passages the Heb. is simply ‘ bereaved,* the 
words ‘ of her whelps* being supplied in EV. 

WHIRLWIND (31*0 §a*ary §^'drdhy 

qilphdh). —The term is applied generally to any 
violent destructive wind. The same words are 
often translated in other passages by ‘ storm ’ or 
‘tempest,* e,g. Ps 55® 83^® (both ar); Is 29® 
{s^drdh) ; Am 1**, Jon !*• ** (all three ^aar). 
The ‘ whirlwind * of AV is rendered ‘ tempest * 
by RV in Jer ‘23** ‘25*** 30** (all ^&'drdh)\ ‘stormy 
wind * in Ezk D {ruah §edrdh) ; ‘ storm * in Joo 
37* and Is 17** (both ^uphdh). The term ‘whirl¬ 
wind * is used both in a physical and a symbolical 
sense. In the former we may take the passage 
descriptive of the rapture of Elijah in 2 K 2*, 
as also that in Job 21*® 37®, Is 17** 21*, Ezk 1*, 
Am 1*‘, Nall 1*, Ps 107“ 148®; but in the remain¬ 
ing pas.sage8 the term is used figuratively: of 
chariots (Is 5** 66*®, Jer 4**, Dn IP'^), the passion¬ 
ate acts of man (Ps 55®), the ruin brought upon 
man by his sin (Hos 8"* and oft.), or the anger of 
God against the wicked (Pr 1*^ and oft.); nor can 
the term be considered inapt from what we know 
of the destructive effect of rotatory storms in 
some countries. To such storms the references 
in the Bible must be considered to refer; but, 
strictly speaking, whirlwinds differ essentially from 
cyclones, which arise from unequal distribution 
of atmospheric pressure over horizontal areas ; 
whereas whirlwinds, tornadoes, dust-storms, and 
waterspouts are different forms of atmospheric 
movement consequent on a vertical disturbance of 
the equilibrium of the air. When occurring over 
the sea or inland lakes the rotatory movement 
gives rise to waterspouts; when over the land, 
and especially over a sandy desert, a dust-storm, 
a cause of terror to caravans and wandering Arabs, 
is the result. As this is the form wliich is most 
usual in Bible lands, it may be referred to in a 
little further detail. When a dust-storm is about 
to commence, the air is unusually stagnant and 
sultry ; presently a tall column of sand approaches, 
moving in a certain direction, and drawing into 
itself as it moves along sand, dust, and light 
bodies whirling around the centre of the column. 
Sometimes several of these columns move over the 
surface, each gyrating independently round its 
own axis. Observations made on such phenomena 
ajipear to show that the air of the surface is 
strongly drawn in towards the base of each 
column, and that it ascends along the central 
axis of the whirlwind. The only course of safety 
for the traveller over the desert, on the approach 
of a dust-storm, is to descend from his camel, 
throw himself on the ground, and completely cover 
his head with his mantle, till the storm passes 
away. In the tales of the Arabian NightSy and 
generally in the folk-lore of the East, the travel¬ 
ling dust-pillar is regarded as a favourite abode of 
the *0/7^1 or genius loci. 

During the storms that precede the rain at 
the end of summer (September and October), the 
wind hustles along in front of it, to the depth 
of some three feet above the ground, a vast col¬ 
lection of thistle-tops and various seed-vessels. 
They hasten along so that before the rain comes 
they may find each in its little hollow or crevice 
a resting-place in which to die and become fruit¬ 
ful. In places where the wild artichoke aliounds, 
as in the great open plain between the two 
Lebanons, the rushing wind snaps off the dry, 
globular, dahlia-like tops, and urges them along, 
like the jumping chariots (Nah 3'**) of the Assyrian 
king. They move with military precision, now 
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charging at the double-quick, and then wheeling 
to right or left, as if imitating some phantom fugle¬ 
man, or obeying some ghostlj worn of command. 
Thomson is of oidnion that tins must be the ‘wheel* 
of Ps 83^®, rolling thing of Is 17^^* ; in both 

instances KV ‘whirling dust* {Land and Book^ 
8 . Pal. 212 ). The driving power of the storm is 
exemplilied in Ex Nu 1 P^ 1 K 19^b 

Very often the whirlwind or tempest is accom- 
paniea by rain and dark clouds. The wind whistles 
and moans, and seems to come from all directions 
at once. Hinging out scuds of fine spray and dis¬ 
charging torrents of rain. The cold is often such 
as to cause loss of life to men and animals. Tents 
and booths are wrecked, and the ‘overflowing 
shower’ (Ezk 38“) created by it undermines houses 
and tears down vineyard >valls. It is a sort of 
cloud-burst, and is called by the Arabs a sett, that 
is, a flood. Like tlie suddenness of its onslaught 
(Pr 1 ^) is the rapidity of its disappearance (Pr I 0 “, 
Is 5^). It is relerred to in Ps Jer 23*®, and 
its leading features are given in the parable illus¬ 
tration with which Christ closed IIis Sermon on 
the Mount (Mt 7“'^). 

G. M. Mackie and E. Hull. 

WHITE.—See CoLouius, vol. i. p. 458\ 

WHITE OP AN EGG nn, EV Job 6 ®, RVm 
‘juice of nurslain *). — The allusion should por- 
hajis be understood to be to the juice of some insipid 
plant, probably Por^aZaca olcracea, L., the common 
purslane. ‘White of an egg* (lit., on this view, 
‘ slime of the yolk *) is a Kabbinic interpretation, 
and is still accepted by A. B. Davidson, Duhni, et 
al. The comparison in the other member of the 

E arallelism is with ‘unsavoury,* which would be 
etter rendered ‘ insipid.* G. E. Post. 

WHOLE, WHOLESOME.-The Anglo-Sax. Ml 
became in Middle Eng. hole ; the spelling whole is 
due to a dialectic pronun. (as in whoop, whore *) 
and obscures the connexion of the word with hale, 
heal, holy. ‘ Hole * as well as ‘ whole ’ is used by 
Tindale, as Ex 6 *® ‘ see that ye delyver the hole 
tale of brycke.* 

1. The earliest meaning is healthy^ as in Mt 9*® 
‘They that be whole need not a physician, but 
they that are sick * {ol So Udall, Bras- 

mus* Paraph, i. 28, ‘Yf thine iye bee clere and 
whollo, it goveth sight to all the membres *; 
Hall, Works, iii. 401, ‘We are not the same men 
sick and whole*; Calderwood, History, 140, ‘Mr. 
Patrick Adamsono, called commonly Bishop of 
St. Andrews, had koeped his Castle, like a fox in 
a hole, a long time, diseased of a great seditie, 
as he himsclr called his disease. . . . When the 
King cometh to St. Andrews, he becometh a 
whole man.* 

2 . Next, made healthy, healed, as in Mk 6 *® 
‘Go in peace, and be whole of thy plague* (r<r^t 
; so Tennyson, Lancelot and Elaine — 

* He called his wound a little hurt, 

Whereof he would be quickly whole,' 

3. Then, unbroken, entire, as in Dt 27® ‘Thou 
shalt build the altar of the Lord thy God of 
whole stones* (KV ‘unhewn’); 2 S 1 ® ‘my life 
is yet whole in me*; Pr P* ‘Let us swallow them 
up alive as the grave; and whole, as those 
that go down into the pit *; Is 14^- ‘ Rejoice 

not thou, whole Palestina * (RV ‘ O Philistia, all 
of thee*). Cf. Erasmus, Crede, 139, ‘with pure 
and whole faith.* 

Wholesome occurs in AV but twice, Pr 15® ‘a 
wholesome tongue* h^j^, LXX taais yXwcnnjt, 
RVm * the healing of the tongue *), and 1 Ti 6 * 
‘ and consent not to wholesome words * {byialifovei 
* Hot is spelt ‘ whot' in Dt 0 ^ AV 1011 . 


\6yois, RV ‘ sound words,* RVm ‘ healthful *). In 
both places the word means health-giving, healing. 
In the latter place there is at least a hint of that 
moral meaning which ‘ wholesome * hod in older 
English = soul-healing, saving (‘heilsam*). This 
meaning is found in the Pr. Bk. Psalter, Ps 20® 
28®. See Driver’s Par, Psalt. p. 485, and the quo¬ 
tations there. See also art. Health. 

J. Hastings. 

WHORE.— See IIahlot. 

WIDOW * ^almdnd ; xfipe, ; vidua. The 

absence of any term for ‘widower* shows that the 
wife was considered of less importance to the hus¬ 
band than vice versa), 

i. OT AND Apocrypha. —The position of the 
widow varied according to her family. A young, 
childless widow might retum to her father’s house 
and remariy after an interval (Tamar, Gn 38**; 
Ruth and Orpah, Ru 1 ®*®). She might also be 
claimed in marriage by her late husband’s brother 
(Gn 38®, Mk 12 *®**-, Ku l*^*-! or nearest kinsman 
(Dt 25®, Ru 3*®- *®). In many instances this 
arrangement would cause serious inconvenience, 
and provision is made by which the kinsman might 
be released from his obligation, or might transfer 
it to some one else (Dt 25’^* *®, Ru 4®’*®). The pas¬ 
sages cited show that this Levirate marriage was 
an actual custom, which, however, was often 
neglected. A widow wdth a grown-up son w'onld 
usually live with him, Micah’s mother (Jg 
17*'®), apparently a widow in possession of pro¬ 
perty or her own (cf. 2 S 14*^®*, I K 7*®, Jth 
8 *"®). The honourable and intliiential position of 
the queen-mother, e.g, Batbslieba (1 K 2 *®, cf. 
Queen), illustrates the status of such widows. 
But there was evidently a large class of widows 
who were in very poor circumstances. The widow 
and the fatherless (cf. Orphan) are constantly 
spoken of as suitable objects of charity and special 
consideration (Dt 14®® 16*** *® 26*^**, Job 22 ® 24^* 29** 
31*®, Ps 146®, Pr 15®®, Jer 49**), or as liable to sufl’er 
injustice (Ex 22 » Dt 10 *® 27*®, Job 24®, Ps 68 ® 94®, 
Is 1 **' 2 ® 10 ®, Jer 7® 22®, Ezk 22 *, Zee 7*®, Mai 3®, Sir 
410 35 i 4 f.j Deut. makes special provisions in favour 
of widows: their clothing was not to be taken as 
a pledge (24**), and the forgotten sheaf of the har¬ 
vest, and the gleanings of the olive trees and the 
vintage, were to be left for the stranger, the father¬ 
less, and the widow (24*®**-). 

These needy widows must have belonged to the 
poorer classes, and have had families of young 
children; but even tlie widows and orohans ol 
well-to-do men might be robbed of their pro¬ 
perty by some kinsman or powerful neighbour, 
often on some legal pretext (cf. 2 S 14*). The 
widow ranks with the divorced woman as being 
her own mistress, and therefore capable of taking 
a binding vow without obtaining the consent 
of father or husband (Nu 30®). A high priest 
is not allowed to marry a widow (Lv 21*®), nor 
is any ordinary priest (Ezk 44®®); the latter 
passage, however, permits a priest to marry the 
widow of a priest. In 2 Mac 3*® we read of 
deposits for widows and orphans in the temple 
treasury. 

ii. New Testament.— Here, too, the widow is 
spoken of as poor and an object for charity and 
special consideration (Mk 12®*’®®, Lk *20®* 21*'*, Ja 
1 ^ etc.; cf. Bam. xx. 2; Herm. Sim. i. 8, etc. ; 
Ign, ad Smyrn, 6, etc.; Just, i Apol, 67; Polyc, 
iv.). The marriage of widows generally is sanc¬ 
tioned (Ro 7®, 1 Co 7®'*®), and, according to RV, 
the marriage of younger widows is enjoin^ in 1 Ti 
6*®. RVm, however, makes the injunction refer to 
younger women. 

* See aleo Familt, il. a, vol. 1. p. 847; Maiuiiaoi. II. 2, yoL UL 
p. 269 ; Poviarr, p. 27 fl. ; Womah (DeaoonoM, eta), p. 
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The charge against the Pharisees, that thej devoured widows* 
houses (Mk 12^), is sometimes explained of spoliation under 
legal forms (Qould), but more commonly, and probably, of 
sponging on the generosity of foolish women through an osten¬ 
tatious display of unctuous piety (UolUmann, Swete, etc.X 
Thus Swete, ‘Schdttgen on Mt . . . shows that such a 
course was familiarly known as pm’B HDD, plaga Pharitcb’ 
cram,* 

The care of widows was one of the special mini¬ 
stries of the early Church (Ac 6 ^ 9^). Weizsttckor, 
however (Apostolic Age, i. 56), considers that 
widows cannot have formed a separate class so 
soon, and that the language of Acts reHects the 
conditions of a later time. From 1 Ti 6 ^® we 
gather that the relations of widows tried to shift 
their responsibility on to the shoulders of the 
Cinirch; and any woman that has * widows ^ is 
told that she must bear her own burden in this 
matter; further, the duty of supporting widows 
is specially urged upon children, grandchildren 
( 5 ^), and other relatives ( 6 *). The somewhat lavish 
chari^ of the Church at Jerusalem in the days 
after Pentecost would be a special attraction to the 
needy, and may account for the apparently large 
proportion of widows. In considering 1 Ti 5^* wo 
must remember the large households of the East, 
comprising relations of various degrees to three or 
four generations. The * woman’s* ‘ widows’ might 
be daughters, daughters-in-law, etc. We further 
gather from 1 Ti 5 that the Church sought to limit 
Its alms to widows of good repute, exemplary piety 
and beneficence, over the age of sixty; ana, from 
the similarity of this description to those of pres¬ 
byters and deacons, it seems that the Church 
required service from these widows in return for 
maintenance, and that they constituted an order 
of church officers; and, according to some, corre¬ 
sponded to the deaconesses, of whom we have an 
example in lio 16^ (cf. Woman (Deaconess)), and 
who are described in 1 Ti 3^^ It should bo noticed, 
however, that in 1 Ti 6 the writer is chiefly occu¬ 
pied with the burden which the relief of widows 
imposed upon the Church, and anxious to reduce 
it in every possible way. Hence the age limit, the 
exacting conditions as to character, and the re¬ 
peated urgent appeals to relatives to maintain 
widows. The character qualification suggests 
Christian service, otherwise this function of the 
widows is not referred to. In Tit 2 ® the ‘aged 
women * are to be ‘ teachers of that which is good,’ 
and to train the younger women; but the terms 
‘aged women,’ and, in the previous verse, ‘aged 
men,’ are perfectly general. 


1 Ti 6, mainly occuplod aa it is with the subject of poor relief, 
makes us wonder what was to become of destitute, friendless 
widows who were under sixty, or who hod not reached the 
requisite standard of piety and beneficence. Did tiie Church 
leave them to starve, or allow them to be dependent on casual 
alms^ving, instead of making re^fular provision for them? It 
is sometimes supposed that tne roll in 5^, on which only those 
widows were to be entered who possessed the qualifications 
specified in was a regrister of church ofSoers; and that 
these * widows' were distinct from the widows generally whose 
relief is discussed in the rest of the section. Borne such view is 
supported by v.u, which objects to the enrolment of young 
widows because it is likely that they will marry again, if the 
enrolment simply entitled to relief, this would be no objection; 
it seems to imply that a woman entering the order of widows 
pledged herself to remain unjnarried in order to serve the 
^lurch. Cf. Anna (Lk 2.^), a widow who devoted her life to 
religious exercises. 


There are two main questions as to the ‘ widows ’ 
of the NT. (i.) Whether they were merely a class 
of the poor, specially cared for in the distribution 
of alms, or whether they were an order of church 
officials. Such an order existed in later times, and 
continued into the Middle Ages. Polyc. iv. 3 is as 
ambiguous as 1 Timothy; the terms used of widows, 
e,g, ‘ altar of God,* seems to imply an ecclesiastical 
order; and yet from the context the passage seems 
to refer to widows generally as distinguished from 
married women, fiat from the close of the 2 nd 


cent, the existence of the order is vouched for 
a succession of references in Tertullian, Origen, 
Apostolical Constitutions, etc. It is therefore 
natural to understand 1 Ti 6 of such an order, but 
not necessarily Ac 6 ^ 9^’ We cannot carry back 
to the 1 st cent, the exact organization and regu¬ 
lation of the order in later times, but no doubt its 
duties consisted in devotional exercises, the in¬ 
struction of women, nursing, and other works of 
charity. 

(ii.) The second question as to NT widows is— 
assuming that they constituted an order, what 
was its relation to that of deaoonesBes? They 
have sometimes been supposed to be identical; but 
if 1 Ti 3^^ refers to deaconesses, they are probably 
dilTerent from the widows of 1 Ti5; and widows 
and deaconesses appear as distinct orders in the 
early Church, although they seem to be often con¬ 
fused one with the other. The most probable con¬ 
clusion is that of Sanday-Headlam on Ko 16^: ‘ Of 
the exact relation of the “deaconess” to the 
“widows” (1 ’Pi 5®) it is not necessary to speak, as 
we have no sulficient evidence for so early a date ; 
it is quite clear that later they were distinct as 
bodies, and that the widows were considered in¬ 
ferior to the deaconesses (Apost, Const, iii. 7 ); it 
is probable, however, that the deaconesses were for 
the most part chosen from the widows.* 

P’or an account of widows in the early Church 
see art. ‘ Widow * in Smith’s Diet, of Christ. Anti¬ 
quities, W, ll. Bennett. 

WIFE.—See Family and Marriage. 

WILDERNESS or DESERT.—Both these terms, 
especially the latter of them, suggest to the English 
ear ideas which are foreign to the Heb. words 
which are so rendered in EV. In particular, the 
popular notion of a sandy waste must be banished 
from the mind if one is to understand the meaning 
of ‘ desert * in the Bible. 

1. midbar (LXX usually occurs about 

280 times in the OT, and is ti^ ‘ wilderness * by AV 
except in 12 passages (Ex 3^ 6 ® 19* 23®S Nu 20' 27'® 
33'«, Dt 32'o, 2 Ch 26'«, Job 24®, Is 21 ', Jer 25*®), 
where the tr. is ‘desert.* RV renders by ‘wilder¬ 
ness ’ except in Dt 32'® and Job 24®, where it retains 
AV‘desert,* and Pr 21'®, where it substitutes ‘a 
desert land * for AV ‘ the wilderness * as tr. of 
Midbar is properly a tract to which 
herds are driven (from ‘ to drive [herds] ’; cf. 
the Germ. Trift and treiben), an uncultivated 
region, but one where pasturage, however scanty, 
may bo found (Ps 65'® d®), J1 2 -''*', Jer 23'®; cf. J1 
iu». 30^ j 0 j. gio). usually without a settled population 
(Nu 14®®, Dt 32'®, Job 38®®, Pr 21'», Jer 9®; the abode 
of pelicans Ps 10 ®®, wild asses Job 24®, Jer 2“, 
jackals Mai 1 ®, ostriijhes La 4®), although in certain 
districts there might be towns and cities (Jos 15®'*®, 
Is 42") occupied by nomads. The term midbdr is 
usually applied to the Wilderness of the Wander¬ 
ings (Gn 14®, Nu 14'®**®*®® et al.), or the great 
Arabian desert (Jg 11 “ et al.), but may refer also 
to any other (Ca 3® 8 ®). In the Wilderness of the 
Wanaerings the following special tracts are dis¬ 
tinguished : the Wilderness of SnUR, Ex 15“; SiN, 
Ex 16' 17', Nu 33"*; Sinai, Ex 19'* Lv 7®®, Nu 
11 .19 34.14 91.6 1012 26®^ 33'®*'®; Paran, Gn 21®', 
Nu 10'® 12'® 13®* ®®, 1 S 25'; ZiN, Nu 13®' 20' 27'® 33>® 
34®, Dt 32®', Jos 15'; ADESH, Ps 29®; Etham, 
Nu 33 ®. In W. Palestine there are: the Wilder¬ 
ness of Judah, Jg l'®, PsfiS'^"* (cf. Jos 15®'); Maon, 

1 S 23“* ®®; ZiPH, 1 S 23'** '® 26® ; Beer-sueba, Gn 
21'*; EN-QEDI, 1 S 24' (®); Te^OA, 2 Ch 20“; JERUEL, 

2 Ch 20'®; Gireon, 2 8 2®*. In E. Palestine : the 
Wilderness of MOAB, Dt 2®; Edom, 2 K 3* ; ^EDB- 
MOTH, Dt 2®®. 

MidbClr is used figuratively in Hos 2® ('lest I 
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make her [Israel] as a wilderness’ It ‘a dryland’ 
*ler 2 ®^ (‘ Have I [Jahweli] oeen a 
wilderness to Israel ? ’). 

2 . 'drahah (prob. from a root meaning to he 
arid ; LXX often tprj^ost but also such renderings 
as dyp6s, ?Xos, yv dir^C^cra) stands for a tract of 
country whose soil is pare, desolate, unfertile. Its 
nearest equivalent is ‘steppe’ or * desert* plain.* 
Apart from its application to the *Araban, the 
great depression which includes the Jordan Valley, 
and extends southwards to tlie Gulf of *A\^abah 
(see art. Arabah, and Plain in vol. iii. p. 893**), 
the term 'drdbdh is applied to steppes in general. 
Its renderings in EV are as follows: Job 24* 
(II -» 9 ip) 39* (11 nrj !?9 ‘ land’), AV and RV ‘ wilder¬ 
ness’; Is 33“, Jer 51^ (in latter || py) AV 
‘wilderness,’ RV ‘desert’; Am 6 ^* AV ‘wilder¬ 
ness,’ RV ‘ Arabah ’; Is 35* (|| and n; 5 f) 40* 4P* 
(in both||i 9 ip) 51* (II and Jer 2* (I|^9*^P 

and n;v p^) 17* (ll and nri ^9 pN) 50^* (|| and 
n;y) AV and RV ‘desert.* In the jp\\iT,*arb6th the 
word is used of the ‘ plains’ (AV and RV; better 
‘steppes’ or ‘desert-plains’) of Moab (Nu 22 ^ 
26**® 3P* 33« "*** 35‘ 36'*, Dt 34') and of Jericho 
(Jos 4'* 5'*, 2 K 25* [Jer 39* 52*]). See art. Plain, 
l,c, 

8 . (in plur. nbip), from a root meaning to be 
waste or desolate, is 3 times ti*^' ‘de 8 ert(s)* in AV: 
Ps 102* (II ; LXX olKSireSov ; RV ‘ waste places *), 
Is 48*' (so also RV; LXX tprjpLo^), Ezk 13* (RV 
‘ waste places ’; LXX tpTjpLOL). Elsewhere EV 
offers sutm renderings as ‘ waste(s),’ ‘ de 8 olation( 8 ),* 
‘ waste places,’ ‘ desolate places ’: Lv 26*'* **, Ezr 9*, 
Is 5'7 44^* 49'® 51* 52® ,58'* 6 P 64'*, Jer 7** 22* 25®* "* '* 
27'? 44®* «* 2* 49'*, Ezk 5'* 25'* 26** 29®- '* ^ 35^ 

3(34. 10 .83 3 g 8 ^ I )n 98 ^ Mai \\ Ps 9* 109'*, Job 3'*. The 

n er application of this Heb. term is to cities 
istricts once whabitcd, but now lying waste (cf. 
the use of ‘devastation* and its cognates in 
Is P 5® 6 ", Jer 42'*, Kzk 35"^), although it is once 
(Is 48*') used of the Wilderness of the Wanderings. 
Its nearest Eng. equivalents are ‘waste(s)* and 
‘ ruin(s).’ 

4. See Jeshtmon. 8 . zXyyah is twice 

tr^ < wilderness ’ in AV: ,Job 30* (RV ‘ diy ground ’; 
LXX ApvSpos), Ps 78'^ (RV ‘desert,* RVm ‘a dry 
land’; LXX AyvSpo?; here used of the Wilderness 
of the Wandering.s). Its proper meaning is ‘dry 
ground ’ (cf. n;rp^ Ps 63* O, fVy of Is 25* 32^ 
and [AV ‘ parched ground,’ RV ‘ glowing sand,’ 
RVm ‘ mirage ’] of Is 35’). In Is L'l*' 34 '^, Jer 50*», 
Pa 74'*, 0 '*^ is used of wild beasts of the desert; in 
Is 23'* [unless wo emend, with Ola., to Q'*v» or take 
the word, with Marti, to mean ‘ seamen ’] and Ps 72® 
[but prob. read, with Ols., Duhm, et nl,, o’-iy] of 
human inhabitants of these arid tracts. 

6 . ?nh tohiX occurs in the collocation jioV; 9^] »nrip 
(LXX dL\p€i KavpLCLTos, tv yy dvCApip), lit. ‘in the 
waste of the howling of a desert’ = ‘in the howling 
(adj.) waste of a desert’ [on the coirstruction see 
Driver, ad loc,'\, Dt 32'*, whore it refers to the 
Wilderness of the Wanderings. It is tr*'‘ wilder¬ 
ness’ by AV and RV in Job 12 -'', and liy AV (RV 
‘ waste*^) in Ps 107'** (LXX iv d^dnp). The special 
sense of this w ord is that of a w ild desolate expanse 
(Job 6'* ‘ they [the caravans] go up into the waste 
and i>erish ’). It is the term applied to the chaotic 
confusion that preceded the creation (Gn 1*; cf. 
Jer 4®*, w here the prophet beholds the earth re¬ 
turned to the primeval tohil wdbohit; and contrast 
Is 45'* ‘ He ert^ated it not a waste ’ [but perhaps 
here the word =‘in vain,’ RVm]). 

7. The NT terms are tpnula, and (p-nixot (the latter 
used either as adj. with r 6 iros or the like, or ^one, 
in the fern., wutli x^P<^ understood). As a rule AV 
tr. the substantives oy ‘ wilderness’ and the adjec¬ 
tive by * desert.’ R V changes ‘ desert * of A V into 
‘ wilderness ’ in Mt 24** and Jn 6 *' as tr. of iprjfios. 


Conversely, it changes ‘ wilderness * of Lk 6 '* 8 “ 
into ‘ deserts ’ as tr. of al (pvuoi, and into ‘ a desert 
place* in Mt 15® and Mk 8 * as tr. of ipfryda. It 
also reads ‘ a desert place ’ for * a solitary place * In 
Mk 1® as tr. of tprjuos t6tos. 

The w^ildemess of Judaca witnessed the com¬ 
mencement of John the Baptist’s ministry (Mt 
3' II). An unnamed wilderness, probably the Quar- 
antania of tradition, was the scene oi our Lord’s 
temptation (Mt 4' ||). The words of Ac 8 ®* ‘ Arise 
and go tow^ard the south unto the way that goeth 
down from Jerusalem unto Gaza: the same is 
desert' {avrrj 4 <ttIv iprjuoi), have occasioned a good 
deal of difficulty. If aOrn could be taken as re¬ 
ferring to 656 j, the statement might be justified, 
for the road that is probably in view actually 
passes through the desert (so Robinson, BEP^ ii. 
614). But it is more natural to refer ai^r-q to 
Gaza, and this city was, in Philip’s time, quite a 
flourishing one. G. A. Smith {llGHL 187) seeks 
to evade this difficulty by supposing the allusion 
to be to Old Gaza, by which the road ran, and 
to w'hich the title ipruxot may have clung, even if 
it were not actually deserted. Upon the whole, 
however, it appears preferable to regard the words 
* the same is aesei t ’ as a late marginal gloss which 
has found its way into the text. 

On Oriental superstitions about the wilderness as 
the haunt of demons see art. Demon, vol. i. p. 590. 

J A. Selbie 

WILDERNESS OF JUDAEA. — See JUD.SA 

(Wilderness op). 

WILDERNESS OP THE WANDERINGS. — See 

Exodus and Journey to Canaan. 

WILL) WOULD. —1. These Eng. wmrds are often 
u.sed in AV with a significance that is hidden 
from the reader who does not consult the Heb. 
or Greek. RV lias done much, esp. in the NT, to 
show their force, but much has yet to be done. 

Will was originally an independent verb (Anglo- 
Sax. willan or wyllan. Middle Eng. willen), and 
expressed, either transitively or intrans,, a wish or 
resolve, as Bacon, Essays, p. 77, ‘ It is common 
with Princes (saith Tacitus) to will contradictories’; 
p. 40, ‘ In evill, the best condition is not to will; 
the second, not to can,’ As an indep. verb ‘will* 
w-as often followed by an infin., with or wuthout a 
direct object. Thus Bacon, Essays, p. 255, ‘Tlie 
French king w illed his Chauncellor or other mini¬ 
ster to repeato and say over Fraunce as many 
times as tho other haa recited the severall do¬ 
minions’; Knox, Hist. p. 317, ‘ Thinke not (said 
liee), Madame, tliat wrong was done unto you, 
when you are willed to be subject unto God.’ 

But as tho Eng. verb lost its inflexions, cer¬ 
tain verbs, themselves originally independent, were 
used to form its tenses, etc. One of these was 
will, though in this case it w-as rather to supply 
a defect than to replace a lost inflexion, there 
being no future inflexion in the Eng. verb.* ‘Will* 
did not cease to be an indep. verb when it became 
an auxiliary ; it was used sometimes in the one 
way, sometimes in the other. And as Elizabethan 
writers felt at liberty to insert or omit the ‘to* 
before an infin. as they pleased,f it has now become 

* * Shall' was used as the auxiliary of the ftiture iMjfore * will, 
and^ as Earle says {Philology, 5 304), ‘ will has carved all the 
area it occupies out of the domain of shall.* In the Introd. to 
7'he Psalter of 15S9 (Murray, 1804), Earle points out that will 
08 an auxiliary * is hardly to be found in Saxon times, it is even 
strange to Wyclif In the 14th cent, it is not firmly established 
in the Bible of 1530. It is encroaching upon shall and driving 
It bock, but its limits are not yet determined. And this 
aggressiveness of will, which has long ceased in the central 
places of the language, is still moving at the extremities, like 
the flapping of the waves on the shore after the subsiding of a 
storm at sea.* 

t Shakespeare uses great freedom with this * to,' frequently 
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very difficult to distinguish * will * as an auxiliary 
expressing the future tense, from ‘will* as an indep. 
verb followed by an infin. without ‘to.* Cf. Mt j 
10 ^ ‘Tliere is nothing covered that shall not be 
revealed,’ with 11 ” ‘ Neither knoweth any man the 
Father save the Son, and he to whomsoever the Son 
will reveal him.* The former is a .simple future 
(6 ovK (liroKa\v<f>0'/i(r€Tai, Vulg. quod non revelabitur), 
the otlier is the verb to will with an inhn. of the 
following verb, the ‘to* being omitted (<f edi/ ^ovXrjTai 
6 vlbs 6.iroKa\v\Laij Vulg. cui voluerit JUiua reveXare^ 
Kliem. ‘to wnom it shal please the Sonne to re- 
veale,* liV ‘to whomsoever the Son willeth to 
reveal him *). 

The attempt has sometimes been made to 
distinguish the indep. verb ‘ to will * from the 
auxil. verb ‘ will * by their inflexions, ‘ to will * 
when indep. being often inflected will^ wiliest^ 
willeth or wills ; past willed ; and the aux. will^ 
wiltf willj past would. But this distinction cannot 
be maintained, the indep. verb being often inflected 
as the auxiliary. Thus Jg V* ‘What wilt thou?* 
UV ‘ What wouldest thou?*); Mt 13“ ‘wilt 
thou then that we go and gather them up ?* {B4\eis 
oOy, liV as AV); Jn 1^ ‘Jesus would go forth into 
Galilee* {Tjd^Xrjaev ; Vulg. voluit exire, liV 

‘was minded to go forth’); so Article, x. (1553) 

‘ Those that have no will to good things. He 
maketh them to will, and those that would evil 
things, He maketh them not to will the same *; 
Fiers Plowman, vi. 213— 

• And now wolde I witen [-‘know,' inf.] of the what were 

the best.* 

The earlier versions are often a guide to the use 
of ‘will,* ‘would,’ in AV. But it is often necessary 
to consult the Hcb. or Greek, when it may be 
considered probable that at least when represent¬ 
ing an original indep. verb ‘will* and ‘ would* are 
themselves independent. The verbs most frequently 
represented are in OT *dhah, and in NT and 
^ovXofMi, * all meaning to will, purpose, desire. 
Clapperton {Pitfalls in Bible English, p. 90) gives 
the toll, list of passages which demand special 
attention ; Mt 11^ 15“ Mk fli*- Lk lP\ Jn 
148 540 717 ^ Col 1 ”, 1 Ti 511 , Tit 3«. 

2. Occasionally the following verb is omitted 
after ‘ will’ and ‘ would,* as I*s 81*^ ‘ Israel would 
none of mo*; Pr 1 '^® ‘ Ye . . . would none of my 
reproof *; 1“ ‘ They would none of my counsel *; 
Sir ‘Like will to like.* So Jn Khem. 

‘Professing that themselves will no king but Csesar, 
he yeldeth unto them.* Especially is this so with 
verbs of motion, as Tindale, Worics, i. 147, ‘ The 
wind bloweth where it listeth, and thou hearest his 
voice, and wettest not whence he cometh, nor 
whither he will’; Tindale, Expos. 23, ‘Whosoever 
will to heaven, must buy it of them *; Ezk 28“ 
Cov. ‘ Beholde o Sidon, I wil upon the, and get me 
honoure in the.* 

8 . I'here are passages in AV in which ‘ will * 
would now be considered redundant, as Gn 32*^ ‘I 
fear him, lest he will come, and smite me * (RV 
‘ lest he come ’) ; Lv 2^ ‘ When any will oft'er a 

omiitinf; where we ehould now insert, and sometimes insert¬ 
ing where we should omit. Cf. Othello, 11 . iii. 190, ‘ Vou were 
wont be civil,’ with iv. ii. 12, ‘I durst, my Lord, to wa^er she 
is honest.’ The omission is found also in Milton, Sonnet Co Mr. 
Lawrence — 

‘ Where shall we sometimes meet, and by the fire 
Help waste a sullen day?* 

And Guest quotes two consecutive lines from the Mirror for 
Magistrates, one of which omits, the other inserts this ' to *— 

* And though we owe I*ought] the fall of Troy requite, 

Yet let revenge thereof from gods to light.' 

* For the distinction between 6tXm and ^ukofjiMi consult 
Ellicott on 1 Ti Llghtfoot on Philem 1 *, Mayor on Ja 8^. 
Sanday-Headlam on Ro 7^0, and esp. ‘the full and excellent 
note* [Sanday-Headlam] In Thayer, N.T, Lex. s.v, 


meat offering unto the Lord* (RV ‘when anyone 
ott’ereth *); ^^t 9^“ ‘ i*ray yo therefore the Lord of 
the harvest, tliat he will send forth labourers into 
his harvest* (RV ‘that he send’); Mk 3 ” ‘No 
man can enter into a strong man’s hou.se, and 
spoil his goods, except he will first bind the strong 
man * (R V ‘ except he first bind *). 

J. Hastings. 

WILL.—In this art. the consideration of the 
teaching of the Bible regarding both the Divine 
and the human Will is to be included. These 
may seem at first sight to be subjects of very 
diflerent kinds ; nevertheless, an adequate treat¬ 
ment of either must clearly be impossible if the 
other is not taken into account. The light of 
revelation falls upon both the human and the 
Divine will in the sphere of their relations to one 
another. We derive our idea of the Divine will in 
Scripture chiefly, if not entirely, from what we are 
told of God’s mind towards and purpose for man, 
which have led and lead to action 011 His part, wliere- 
hy the action of the human will must necessarily 
be conditioned. And, further, Scripture is no 
exception to the rule that tlio ideas which men 
can frame or receive about God are allectcd by 
their knowledge of themselves. The conceptions 
commonly formed of the mind and soul 0 / man 
have ever been transferred to the Divine nature, 
with more or with less oualilication and exten¬ 
sion ; and this has especially been the case in the 
absence of pliilo.sopliical thought, and particularly 
so in primitive times. 

i. Biblical terms for the act of willing, —The 
psychological and metaphysical, and to some ex¬ 
tent also tlie theological, ideas of early ages, and 
of the majority of men at all times, are to be 
studied in language. It is, then, first to be ob¬ 
served that there is no word either in OT or NT 
for the will, as a faculty ; and even the act of 
willing is not contemplated in an abstract manner. 
As a point of some p.sychological interest we may 
also note, that of the two Heb. words in frequent 
use which seem to describe an act of the will most 
purely as such (|nd in Fi. and ri:pK), one has a 
negative signilication, and the other is almost in¬ 
variably joined with a negative. (The exceptions 
are Is F% Job 39*^). It is in the absence of ap¬ 
parent reason, and in the resistance offered to a 
pressure from without, that the power of will is 
most barely presented, and therefore most readily 
apprehended. Wo may compare our term ‘ wil- 
fIllness.* The latter of the two Heb. words just 
named is often used of the wrongful assertion 
of the human will in opposition to the Divine 
will {e.g. Ps Pr P'*). See also, as regards 

the former word, Ex 7^*. The notion of an exer¬ 
tion of the will, not for resistance but for the 
achievement of something, appears to be inost dis¬ 
tinctly conveyed by in Hiph., but it is not so 
common as either of the words above mentioned. 
Lit. it means to set oneself, determine, undertalce, 
to do something ; a sense which we can trace in tlie 
LXX rendering 

We need also to consider the whole groun of 
words signifying to desire (mn, in l*i. and Hithp., 
and n??!?), to take pleasure in (l^cij), to favour (jjij 
and ny"j), to love (anst and p«^q), to choose (in^). 
Where there has as yet been little or no psycho¬ 
logical reflexion, such words may, and commonly 
do, involve the notion of willing. The mind has 
not become accustomed to distinguish between 
the motive—whether this consists in some purj^se 
which commends itself to the reason, or a physical 
want, or external attraction acting upon the senses 
—and its adoption by the will; nor, again, be¬ 
tween the act of the will and the feeling which 
accompanies its exercise. This is eminently true 
of the language of OT. In the case of men, indeed, 
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there U the beginning of a distinction in the 
prominence given to tlie phenomena of tempta¬ 
tion, but it IS not followed out philosophically; 
while in regard to God, who can eflect what He 
pleases, the distinction naturally does not suggest 
itself in the same way. 

The fact, however, which is perhaps of most 
significance for us is that all words of this 
class, without material exception, even those 
which have the most decidedly physical associa¬ 
tions, or which are used frequently in a bad sense, 
are api)lied to God no less than to men in the 
Hebrew UT. Thus to cleave in love to (used 
of sexual passion, Gn 34®), though also more gener¬ 
ally for what the mind desires (1 K 9’**), is used 
of God’s love to Israel (Dt T 10*®), and also of 
man’s love to God (Ps 9V*); while icsn to covet (Ex 
20*^, and Mic 2'-*) describes God’s feeling for Zion, 
Ps 68*’It is used also of a spiritual desire 
in man, Ps 19*®on. Some words, such as to 
favoury and its subst. jrj favoury grace, and 
with much the same meaning, and to 
choose, have, esp. through their Greek repre¬ 
sentatives, come to be more particularly con¬ 
nected in our minds with the mysteries of saving 
grace; but their early history was not dissimilar 
to the rest, i.e, their transference to God was at 
first somewhat crudely anthrojximorphic. The 
instance of 3ns to love, to which further reference 
will be made, should especially bring this home 
to us. 

In the LXX several of these Heb. words are 
most commonly rendered by ^ouXcirdai, and 

€vdoK€ip, which more simply express the act of 
willing :—all three are used for and pij, cO 
^ov\€<r0ai and oO BiXeiv for [Kp, OiXuv and 
for nn ; for njs, O^Xety, and also tiridufieTy; for npij, 
poOXeadat, €vdoK(ty, and ^TriOv/j^ty, A feeling is, 
however, manifested in the LXX that some dif¬ 
ference of language is advisable in speaking of 
God ; iwiOyfjLtiy is avoided in connexion with Him. 
3nH also, in the case both of God’s love for men 
and men’s love for God, is translated not by <piX€ty 
but by dyair^y, though it is to be added that this 
is, on the whole, the commoner rendering of the 
Avord in all contexts, and that tfnXciy is used for 
the love of wisdom (Pr 8*’ 29**, Wis 8’), 

The non-classical word 64X7}fia is many times 
used both for j'^n and and for the latter 
sometimes also eudoKla, 

The usage of NT is based upon, and in the main 
conforms to, that of LXX. In regard to OiXrjfia, in 
particular, we may observe that alike in LXX and 
NT it freouently denotes an individual wish or 
desire, ana hence is used in pi. (Ps 102(103)’*®*, 
Ac 13®®, Eph 2®). But it may also describe such 
a permanent inclination as shows the bent of the 
character (Sir 32*’, cf. BtXrjvis in 2 Ch 16**, and 
po}!tXrjfia in 1 P 4®). Other noteworthy uses are to 
be found in Jn 1**, 2 P 1®*. In Rev 4** the created 
universe is said to proceed from an act of the 
Divine will, for in accordance with biblical usage 
we must understand B^Xrjfia to denote an act here 
rather than a faculty. 

ii. The human will ,—In considering the con¬ 
ception of the human will and its present con¬ 
dition, as Avell as of the Divine Avill, to be derived 
from the Bible, grave subjects which have been 
treated in other articles (Fall, Grace, Pre¬ 
destination, and Election) come before us 
again; but they are to be regarded here, as it 
Avore, on their psychological, moral, and meta¬ 
physical side, and such a view of them may assist 
us in rightly apprehending them. At the same 
time, we may expect that some light will be throAvn 
by the study in Avhich Ave are engaged on questions 
which have been debated in the philosophical 
schools. It is true that little, if any, trace is to 


be found in any part of the Bible of direct specii- 
lation on the nature and prerogatives either ox the 
human or the Divine Avill, Nevertheless, through 
the vivid presentation in Scripture of moral and 
spiritual truth in its practical bearing on man, 
important elements in the problems relating both 
to the will in man and to God’s Avill are brought 
into relief, and this may contribute to the right 
solution of those problems. 

1. The proposition that the will is free is com¬ 
monly unaerstood, alike by those Avho assert and 
those who deny it, to mean that man has, at least 
within certain limits, the poAver of self-determina¬ 
tion, of yielding to or resisting motives,—those 
which arise Avithin him as w*ell as those which 
plainly have their origin Avithout him,—and of 
modifying his own character in some degree. The 
notion of moral freedom, however, which meets us 
in Scripture is something ditt'erent from this. It 
appears there simply as the opposite of the bondage 
of sin. From this point of view, * to be free * is to 
have the power of acting according to one’s true 
nature as God designed it; and those Avhorn we 
cannot imagine to be any longer capable of doing 
Avrong, like the perfected saints, because no 
tendency to evil remains in them and they are 
thorougnly established in holiness, would yet in 
this sense be free, indeed the only true freemen 
(Jn 8*®-**, Ro 6*’-®® 8*«*®*; cf. also Ja 1®* 2*®). There 
is evidently profound truth in this conception : 
such must oe the freedom of God Himself. 

2, Nevertheless, Cliristian theologians of all 
schools have ever deduced from Scripture that 
man, originally at least, possessed free will in 
the common sense of the term, whether they 
admit that he still retains it to any extent or 
not. And, indeed, even apart from Avhat is im¬ 
plied in the narrative of the Fall and all subse- 
q^uent express statements {e.a, Ec 7®®, Ro 1®***®), 
tliis alone is compatible with tlie Scripture doctrine 
of God as at once the all-poAverful and all-wise 
and the perfectly good Creator. Man’s fallen con¬ 
dition must be due to his oAvn fault. For some 
good reason God sullercd man to be tempted, but 
He intended that the temptation should be, as it 
might liave been, withstood. Sufficient light had 
been granted to man to enable him to discern the 
true good, and power to choose it; yet be chose 
evil. 

It is worthy of note that even those Avho have 
been most ready to silence criticism of the morality 
of the action Avliich is attributed to God in theories 
of the method and scope of redemption, by alleging 
that these are matter of Divine revelation, and by 
declaring that God s Avays are not to be submitted 
to a human tribunal, have yet themselves asserted, 
and sought to convince men of, the justice of man’s 
punishment on the ground that in Adam he brought 
it upon himself. 

But we must go a step further. The attempt to 
satisfy the sense of human justice, significant as it 
is Avhen made in the quarters just indicated, must 
break down so long as it is supposed that men lost 
their moral freedom totally by the first fall, and 
therewith all hope of salvation except in so far as 
they should be visited by irresistible grace, which 
to some, and even the majority of the race, Avould 
never come at all. The Bible, we are bold to affirm, 
does not support such a position. It is true that it 
speaks of man as enslaved by sin, as unable to 
accomplish his own deliverance, as dependent upon 
God at every step for salvation, and even for the 
first motions towards good (Eph 2** *• *, Ro 3®*, Tit 
3*'*, Jn 6*“* **). But the strongest statements to this 
effect, even if they stood alone, could not fairly be 
made to mean that nothing depends on the con¬ 
sent, or resistance, of man’s own will to the work 
of God in and upon him. And by the nacred 
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witers who insist most emphatically on man’s 
helplessness by himself, as well as in other parts 
of Scripture, it is plainly declared, or assumed, 
that he is responsible for oeing compliant (Jn 1®^* 
5^ and 6^, Ph 2*®), and in more general terms for 
liis temper of mind and conduct, and that he will 
be punished or rewarded on ordinary principles of 
justice (Ko 2^“^® Jn ; in short, that each 
man bom into the world is put to a probation still, 
however the conditions of his trial may be atlbctod 
by the failures and successes of all who have gone 
before. So that the tragic interest and solemnity 
of the story of Adam’s fall lies not only in the 
thought of what was lost for the human race from 
the beginning of its history, but also in its being 
the type of a conflict between good and evil 
which 18 perpetually renewed in the soul of every 
man. 

It is less than the tmth to say, as many do, that 
the recognition accorded in Scripture to the prin¬ 
ciple of man’s moral freedom on the one hand, and 
its doctrine of grace on the other, present an in¬ 
soluble antinomy, and that those who accept the 
authority of the Bible must accept both, though 
with a sense that they cannot be reconciled. This 
is certainly a wiser attitude than that of those who 
virtually deny the one in the interests of the other. 
It must, however, be admitted on reflexion that 
the sacred writers themselves do not seem to be 
conscious of any contradiction; and we cannot but 
infer that if to us there seems to be one it is largely 
of our own making, through the elFect upon our 
minds of later controversies and the traditions they 
have left. The real difficulties in connexion with 
the conception of the freedom of the will are not, 
in point of fact, raised through the endeavour to 
combine in one view those moral and spiritual 
truths regarding Divine CTace and human responsi¬ 
bility to which the Bible bears testimony, nor 
could they naturally have been indicated there. 
We gather from its teaching that the Spirit of 
God 18 the source of all moral and spiritual good, 
that Divine grace must be present with and must 
precede all rightful action oi the human w'ill, that 
this grace is bestowed in some measure upon all, 
and always mth the design of leading on to salva¬ 
tion ; but that it rests with man to respond to the 
Divine love, to yield to the Divine promptings. 

Confusion and error have probably been intro¬ 
duced into the subjects disputed by Augustinians, 
Calvinists, and Pelagians, more through the too 
narrow notion of Divine grace in which all alike 
shared—as though it were to be traced only in de¬ 
finite Christian faith and its special fruits, and in 
the godly of Israel under the Old Dispensation— 
than from any other cause. Hence the Calvinist 
has been led to make a di.stinction between an 
‘ effectual ’ grace granted in certain cases, and an 
operation or God’s Spirit in other cases which has 
no saving purpose, and to regard the signs of moral 
and spiritual life in a multitude of instances as 
wholly illusory. Hence also, on the other hand, 
the Pelagian bas supposed man to be capable of 
many kinds of good apart from God. Nowhere 
does the mistake to which reference has been made 
appear more clearly as the initial source of error 
than in the doctrine of certain schoolmen that 
grace was to be deserved de congruo, the authors 
of which theory evidently aimed at presenting that 
which they regarded as the truth in Pelagianism 
in the form in which it w'ould be least open to 
attack. For here it was supposed that tliough 
man could not be finally saveu without grace, yet 
by a character and a course of conduct, in shaping 
and inspiring w’hich grace had had no part, he 
could win it. The different opinions here referred 
to are unscriptural, baseless, and profoundly irre¬ 
ligious. In contrast with all alike we would place 


the belief—justified, os w’e contend, by particular 
declarations of Scripture, and still more by a com¬ 
prehensive view of the Divine training of man, 
which finds its clearest interpretation in the Bible 
—that no human spirit is left destitute of the life- 
giving visitations of the Divine Spirit, and that, 
rudimentary as that moral and spiritual life may 
be which at first lie has sought or seeks to create 
and to foster, e.g, in the savage or in many even 
of those who live in Christian lands, no bounds 
can be set to the growth which may, and which He 
intends should, result in this world or another, 
wherever the human will is consentient. This is 
consistent with our ideas of justice, while at the 
same time it recognizes man’s absolute dependence 
ahvays upon God’s grace, and can afford man no 
ground for claiming merit in the sight of God ; 
for there can be no merit in his allowing himself 
to bo saved, though he may justly expose himself 
to blame and loss if he frustrates God’s merciful 
design. Further, it docs not lower the super¬ 
natural to the level of the natural, though it 
treats that which is often called mere natural 
goodness as itself the outflow of a supernatural 
life, and as one of the low'er stages, it may be, 
in an ascent to the highest saintliness. 

3. To the extent, then, at least of giving or 
withholding that response to the leading of the 
Divine Spirit of w hich w e have spoken, man is, 
according to the teaching of Scripture, free. It 
will, however, be said on behalf of Necessitarian¬ 
ism by adherents of the so-called Experience 
Philosophy, or Naturalism, that this response 
itself, and with it every feelinjj, thought, purpose, 
so far as they are not determined by causes now 
external to tne individual, are the result of char¬ 
acter, which has been itself completely determined 
and could be fully accounted for, and its products 
also predicted, if we knew fully the human being’s 
parentage and life-history, as w^ell as his present 
circumstances, and if the whole combination w^ere 
not too complex for us to deal with by the aid of 
any science which w^e possess or are liicely to pos¬ 
sess. The force of this reasoning—and it cannot 
bo denied that it has force—lies in the fact that to 
a very large extent mental phenomena are, or may 
with a high degree of probability be held to be, 
subject to Natural Law', and that the rapid and 
vast extension in our conception of its domain 
which has in recent times taken place, predis¬ 
poses us to believe that all our experience may in 
reality come under it. On the other side, however, 
it may be urged that the consciousness in man of 
a power of choice, of a sense of responsibility for 
his conduct, his conviction often that he might 
have done better or acted in some way otherw ise 
than he has, and the remorse which ho feels, in spite 
of his readiness to complain of the action of an 
adverse fate, the blame which he imputes to him¬ 
self or to others for any lack of loyalty to truth 
and right, of firmness and of courage, are facts 
which cannot l>o satisfactorily explained on the 
principles of Naturalism. We seem here to be 
brought face to face w ith an clement in the sources 
of human character and action which, whatever 
its laws may be, is not subject merely to laws 
analogous to those wliich w^e can trace in the 
physical order,—a pow’er of self-determination, a 
lorce which within a limited—in each individual a 
very limited—range is truly creative, a causation 
which is not merely phenomenal but real. As 
believers in the biblical revelation, we can suppose 
only that the all-wise and loving Creator, without 
diminishing aught from the fulness of His own 
power, has yet, in making man a spiritual beinfj, 
imparted to him a certain—by coniparison infini¬ 
tesimal—amount of pow'er like His own, and left 
him to make an independent use of it with a 
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view to the discipline and training which he would 
thus receive, and also to the response which the 
creature might then render to the Creator, and 
which would be otherwise iny>ossible (cf, R. 
Browning, ChristTnas Eve and Easter Day^ § 5). 
On the philosophical side we derive support for 
this view from many of the ablest thinkers of the 
past 150 years, from Kant and Hegel onwards, 
though it is necessary that we should empliasize 
the separation between the human and the Divine 
will more decidedly than some of the transcen¬ 
dental school do, in order to guard against Pan¬ 
theism and against falling again virtually into 
Necessitarianism, though one of a different kind 
from that before spoken of. 

Before passing on, it may be well to point out 
to what a small extent there can be any alliance 
between those theologians who hold that man 
altogether lost freedom of the will by the Fall, and 
ihilosonhical Necessitarians of any school. The 
atter build upon their conception of what has 
ever been the constitution of man, of nature, and 
of the universe ; whereas the theologians to whom 
we have referred regard, and must regard, man 
as, according to his original and true constitution, 
free. It is only in attempts to prove that man’s 
belief in his own freedom is wholly illusory that 
they can make common ground; but this is the 
weakest part of the philosophers’ case. 

On the other hand, men in general, and that 
common-sense philosophy which has aimed only 
at formulating common opinion and at making it 
self-consistent, show far too little sense of the 
mystery attaching to the freedom of the will, or 
of the binding power of character, which, though 
not so fixed as to be beyond all possibility of being 
mo<lilied even by the action of the will itself, can, 
in general, only be altered slowly. But Holy 
Scripture, whicli lays so much stress on the bond¬ 
age of sin, the operation of Divine grace, and the 
appointment of the circumstances of liuman lives 
by Divine Providence, cannot be said to ignore the 
limitations to human freedom. In this connexion 
it is important to observe that man’s responsibility 
for tlie use of any freedom that he possesses is not 
diminished in proportion to the smallness of its 
amount. He is as much bound to turn to good 
account what he has if it be but a very little, 
as if its stock were practically unlimited. JSo 
at least he must be on the Scriptural view of 
his hopes and opportunities. The ellbrt to strive 
against strongly riveted habits of evil might not 
seem worth while on the supposition that the 
time for seeking to undo them was very brief, 
and that he was left solely to what he could 
accomplish for himself and to human assistance; 
but it is otherwise if the inlluences of the Divine 
Spirit are at his disposal, and there is a prospect 
01 inlinite time in w'hich a change in his nature 
may be effected. Thus it is that the Bible can 
give such prominence to the necessities affecting 
our human condition, and yet inspire and stimulate 
human endeavour to tlie utmost. 

iii. The Divine will .\—The created universe is 
said to proceed from an act of God’s will (Rev 4“, 
and cf. Sir 43^®; this is, of course, also implied in the 
language used in (Jn P* ® etc., Ps 33® etc. ; as regards 
the creation of man see Ja P®). His will furnishes 
the true end and rule for human action. Very 
broadly, Jn 7^’, Ro 12®, Col 4'*, and in the Lord^ 
Prayer, Mt6'®; with a more special reference, ITh 
4*. The Law of the Old Dispensation is not any¬ 
where directly called ‘ the will’ of God, but that it 
is a principal expression of God’s will is plainly 
suggested in Ro With this passage Jn 9^' 

may be compared, both being put into the mouth 
of Jew^s. ‘The wull of God* is also used specifi¬ 
cally of God’s purpose of redemption through Christ, 


as by our Lord Himself in speakii^ of His mission, 
Jn 4^ etc., and also in Ac 22^^, Eph 1®. St. Paul 
and others look for indications of God’s will to 
direct their missionary course {64\7j/jLa without art. 
in 1 Co 16^® may probably mean God's will, cf. 
RVm). It is to be recognized in the ordering ol 
events and the variety of human lots (1 P 3^®). 

This last point brings us to the manifestation of 
God’s will in the choice of some for special des¬ 
tinies or for temporal, moral, and spiritual ad¬ 
vantages—a subject which, on account both of 
its peculiar difficulty and its connexion with that 
of numan responsioility, needs particular con¬ 
sideration. We have seen that words used in 
the case of men to describe preferences of a kind 
for which we do not ordinarily seek to discover 
rational motives, and which we are content to 
treat as matters of individual idiosyncrasy, are 
applied to God, especially in OT. Such language 
may serve to teach in a simple w'ay the lesson of 
the absoluteness of the Divine will. It may im¬ 
press upon our minds the practical truth that 
when God wills this or that, man’s duty lies in 
submission and obedience, or in humble thank¬ 
fulness for His unmerited favour, on the part 
of those whom He exalts and blesses. But it 
must not be assumed that, when no motive is 
assigned for God’s action, therefore it has not 
a moral and rational motive. It has to be 
remembered that if words descriptive of simple 
desire and attraction and the mere exercise of 
will are applied to God, so also are those which 
imply planning and taking counsel with oneself 
(Is 19^ Jer 51-®, 2Ch 25^®, Ps 33i», Job 12*« etc.). 
There are, besides, passages in which we are ex¬ 
pressly told what the Lord delights in (1 S 15®®, Jer 
9®*, Is 65»® 66S Pr 11®® 12®® 15^ Ec 5^). Indeed 
all those many declarations in OT, that purity and 
righteousness of heart and life are required in 
those who would please God, are here in point; 
and it is to the principle thus laid down that the 
elevating effect or the religion of Israel was largely 
due. 

The chief objects, however, of God’s favour 
mentioned in OT are the Israelite nation and 
David with his royal house. And, in the cose of 
the former at least, it may be said, the freedom 
of God’s election is insisted on. But the language 
used can scarcely form a basis for a formal doctrine 
on this subject, and certainly not for a view of it 
which conveys the notion of arbitrariness. Later 
generations of Israelites were indeed taught that 
God’s goodness to them was not due to any merit 
of theirs. But other reasons for it are given : it 
was part of the purpose which He had been pursu¬ 
ing from the days of their fathers, men of very 
different worth from themselves, and which He, 
in whom constancy is so notable a characteristic, 
could not abandon, and it w\as connected also with 
the punishment of other nations for their excep¬ 
tional wickedness (Dt 8^®). 

Special acts of Divine favour are seen in their 
true place in the light of the revelation of God’s 
character as a whole. There could be no more in¬ 
structive study in the history of the progress of 
the knowledge of God than that which is supplied 
by following out the conception of the love of God 
in the Bible. We have already touched upon the 
gradual refinement of the idea as shoAvn in the use 
of language. But we have to observe also that the 
love of God spoken of in OT is always a distin¬ 
guishing love for particular individuals and a par¬ 
ticular race. The earliest lesson to be learnt by 
men, and all that they were capable of understand¬ 
ing, was that the good which happened to them¬ 
selves was the result, not of chance or fate but of 
God’s appointment, and the proof of HU merciful 
regard. As we pass on to the NT the image U pre- 
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sented by Christ Himself of the Universal Father 
who loves impartially all His human children. It 
is evident that this revelation ought to control all 
more partial views. 

Those who at first were made the recipients of 
special privileges could not fully enter into the 
largeness of the Divine intention m their bestowal. 
But this became apparent when the Church of 
Christ became the heir of the truth communicated 
to Israel. The principle of special grace and voca¬ 
tion was not then abandoned. It is indeed written 
large in human experience, and in the days of the 
first preaching of the gospel it was manifested in 
a new and deeper manner than ever before. Its 
application to individuals took the place of that to 
a nation, while spiritual blessings absorbed the 
attention which had been largely occupied by such 
as were material. But God’s purpose in confer¬ 
ring such favours, viz., that those whom He 
chooses and calls to receive special knowledge, 
or upon whom any gift is confeiTcd, should be 
ministers of it to others, is plainly set forth (Gal 
V\ Ro V, 1 P 410* 11, Ro lli«- ^’ 82 ), 

V. H. Stanton. 

WILL.— See Testament. 

WILL-WORSHIP is the tr. in AV (1611 ‘will- 
worsliip/ mod. edd. two words ‘will worship,* RV 
restores ‘ will-worship *) of ide\o6f)y}(7Kla in its only 
occurrence, Col 2'^, Tlie tr. is probably suggested 
by the Gen. NT (1557) ‘voluntarie worshipping,* 
where the Geneva translator seems to use the adj. 
‘voluntary* in the unusual sense of ‘arbitrary.* 
The Gen. Bible (1560) has ‘voluntarie religion,* 
and explains in the marg. ‘Suche as men have 
chosen according to their own fantasie.* 

Cran. and Rhem. have ‘superstition* afterVulg. 
superstitio. Fuller adopts the word * will-worship* 
in Holy Statey p. 70, ‘ One Ceremony begat another, 
there being no bounds in will-worship, wherewith 
one may sooner be wearied than satisfied.* And 
Jer. Taylor uses ‘will-worshipper,* Rule of Con- 
science, ll. iii. 13, ‘He that says, God is rightly 
worshipped by an act or ceremony concerning 
which nimself hath no w'ay expressed his pleasure, 
is superstitious or a will-worshipper.* These quota¬ 
tions probably explain the Gr. word aright. 

J. Hastings. 

WILLOW TREE zaph?dphdh ; WILLOWS, 

'drdhim [only in pi.]).—Botn these Heb. words 
appear to be used for the willow, although some 
consider the latter to be the poplar (see Oxf, Heb, 
Lex, and authorities cited j?.v,). The former is the 
cognate of the Arab, ^afsdf, which is generic for 
willow. The latter is the cognate of the Arab. 
gharah, which signifies a willow, more particularly 
the weeping willow, Salix Bahylonicn, L, ^aph- 
zdphdh occurs but once (Ezk 17®), in a poetical 
rhapsody concerning the transplanting of a cedar 
top, contrary to its nature, apparently to the 
waterside, where a plant from tlie seed of the 
land is set out as a willow, and spreads as a vine. 
'Ardhhn occurs in five places. In all of them the 
fact that willow trees grow by the watercourses 
is alluded to. ' Willows of the wady * (Lv 23^®) 
were taken for booths during the Feast of Taber¬ 
nacles. The lair of Behemoth was among the 
‘willows of the, wady * (Job 4022), ‘By the rivers 
of Babylon . . . upon the Avillows ... we hanged 
our harps* (Ps 1372). Moab carried ‘riches . . . 
to the wady of the willows’ (Is IS"^ AVm ‘valleys 
of the Arabians *). Israel is to ‘ spring up among 
the grass as willows by the watercourses * (Is 44^). 
Eight species of willow grow in the Holy Land— 
S(uix Safsaf, Forsk., S. frapilia, L., the brittle 
willow, S, alba, L., the white willow, S, Baby- 
lonica, L., the weeping willow, S, triandra, L,, 
S, Caprcea, L., the Caprsean willow, S, pedicel- 


lata, Desf., the stalked willow, and S, nigri¬ 
cans, Fres., the blackish willow (Arab, ban). 
The first four are far more abundant than the 
latter. One of the peaks of Jebel Mfisa, in Sinai, 
is called Rdi ^‘^afydfeh, from some willow trees 
at its base. No allusion is made in Scripture to 
the economic uses of the willow. Its branches 
are much used at the present day for basket-work. 
Willows are planted or grow spontaneously by all 
watercourses, and are characteristic trees of the 
landscape. The ‘wTidy of the willows* (Is 15’), 
LXX (pdpaYYo, "Apa/Sas, Vulg. torrens salicum, is 
probably a wady at one of the boundaries of Moab, 
with willows by its watercourses. If it be the 
southern bounaarv, it may be the sanm ns Soj 
‘the wady oi the 'Arabah (or of the Willow),’ 
which was the southern border in the days of 
Amos (6^*), about 70 years earlier. What this 
was is uncertain. Wady Kerak, a part of this 
valley, is said by Irby to be called Wady es- 
jSo/5d/*= Valley of the Willow, G. E. Post. 

WIMPLES is AV tr. in Is (only) of n’lnp!?.? (RV 
‘shawds*). See art. Dress, vol. i. p. 627*’, and 
Mantle, vol. iii. p. 240*^. The word ‘ wimple * 
means a covering for the neck (Anglo-Sax. winj^el. 
Old High Ger. wimpal). Skeat guesses ‘ a cover¬ 
ing from the wind,^taking Anglo-Sax. vnn-pcl as 
from ‘ wind * and pell (Lat. jmlhum) a covering. 

WIND (nn rdah; dyejao^), —In Palestine the life 
of man and beast during the rainless summer 
depends upon the supply oi water in the fountains 
for drinking, and in the brooks and streams for 
purposes of irrigation. This supply is in propor¬ 
tion to the amount of rain and snow deposited 
upon the mountains during the previous winter. 
As the rain is borne inland by the wind, the winds 
become of the highest importance, and are char¬ 
acterized by their power to produce or prevent 
rain. Hence the wonderfulness of water supplied 
independently of both wind and rain (2 K 3*’'), and 
the unnaturalness of wind and clouds that do not 
produce rain (Pr 25*^ Jude *2). 

i. The Four Winds.— Winds claim attention 
by the periodicity that rules amid continual 
change, as well as on account of the heat and cold, 
dryness and moisture, connected with them. The 
Bible frequently refers to the four winds (Ezk 37®, 
Dn 8®, Zee 2^, Mt 24^^ Rev 7*), and the diversity of 
specific influence gives individuality to each, and 
prepares the way for the figurative use of their 
leading characteristics. 

(1) North wind (pryon riMi pdphOn). —This is 
distinguished by its coldness and Us ])Ower of tlis- 
persing rain. ‘Fair weather (RV ‘golden splen¬ 
dour’) cometh out of the north’ (Job 3722). In 
Job 37* (* cold out of the north’) the literal mean¬ 
ing, unless a special constellation be referred to, is 
out of the scattering winds (RVm). In Pr 25*28 ‘ The 
north wind driveth away (^^'injji) rain,* RV gives 
‘ bringeth forth rain,* the testimony of the climate, 
however, being with the former [although the con¬ 
text demands the latter. Perhaps the.text is 
corrupt; cf. Targ. ad loc,']. In a day of gloom 
and persistent rain, if one cloud can be seen moving 
from the north it is known that in less than an 
hour the clouds will break up and the sunshine 
will return. 

(2) South wind (□'n^ rfkih dardm), —This wind, 
whether tempestuous (Is 2H, Zee 9*^) or gentle 
(Ac 27^8), is always warm, dry if inclined to S.E., 
and moist if from S.W. Under the S. wind every¬ 
thing is warm to the touch, and, if it prevails for a 
day or two, all living things become silent under 
its oppressive heat (Job 37^’). In Lk 12“ it is 
referr^ to as a sure sign of heat. 

(3) East wind (d^S 't rCuih lyOdtm), — This U 
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sometimes called a wind from the wilderness (Job 
1 *®, Jer 4^' 13“^^) ; it is described as strong and gusty 
(Ex Job 38^ Is 27®, Jer 18^), and its 
destructive power was felt at sea (Ps 48*^, Ezk 27®*). 
It is referred to in Ja where the expression 
‘ with a burning heat ’ {(tuv T<f Ka^ffui/i) is correctly 
rendered by IIV ‘ witli the scorching wind * (see 
Driver on Am 4® and Hos 13^®, with references). 
During summer a light land-breeze usually prevails 
from sunrise to9 A.M., and rapidly grows not under 
the increasing power of the sun. 

(4) West ivind (d; ruah yam). —This is a moist 
and refresliingly cool breeze. The W. and S.W. 
winds are the bringcrs of rain (1 K 18^* Lk 
If blowing freshly for several days in succession, 
they will cause a shower to fall even during the 
dry summer months. 

Jn NT vanous terms are used to describe the 
violence of the wind; e.g. *a great wind* {Avefioi 
filyas, J n 6 ^®); ‘ a storm of wind ’ (XacXa^ dv^fiov, 
Lk 8 ‘^) ; * a great storm of wind ’ (XaiXa^ dv4p.ov 
;x€yd\r)y Mk 4 ‘^); ‘ a great tempest * {(reia-fib^ fiiyatj 
Mt * Tempest' is the translation also of 

Xet/ttip (Ac 27®®), 6u€\\a (He 12 '®). The ‘temnes- 
tuous wind* (dve/uos TvtpojucKbs, Ac 27'^), called 
Euroclydon, RV ‘ Euraouilo,* is the E.N.E. gale 
now called levanter^ whicn prevails over the eastern 
half of the Mediterranean. In ancient times it 
troubled the ships of Tarshish (Ps 48^) when return¬ 
ing deeply laden to Tyre. See Euuaquilo. 

ii. FiaiJRATivE SuciGESTiONS, — Wind is the 
symbol of ( 1 ) vacuity and nothingness: Job 6 ®* 15®, 
Pr 11 ®®, Is 41“*®, Jer 5'®, Hos 8 ’ 12 ^ 

( 2 ) lirevity: Job 7’, Ps 78®® 103'® 104^ 

(3) Freedom: Pr 27'® 30^ Ec 1 ®, Eph 4'^ 

(4) Power: Job 21 '® 27®', Ps H 35® 83'®, Is 
41'« 57'® 04®, Jer 49®®-»« 51', Ezk 13"-'®; Dn 2», 
Ja 1 ® 3^ 

(5) The will of God: Ps 18'®-; 104® 148®. 

G. M. Mackie. 

WINDOW.—See art. House, vol. ii. p. 435**, and 
Temple, p. 700*. 

WINE.—See art. Food, voI. ii. p. 33 f., and Vine, 

p. 868 . 

WINEBIBBER (Pr 23®® in plu, pr^^ib; Mt 11 '®, 
Lk 7®®, olvoTr6rif }%).—The Eng. word comes from 
Coverdale at Pr 23®®; AV is the first to use it in 
NT. The verb ‘to bib* (perhaps from Lat. hibere, 
to drink) is still in use, signifying to keep on 
drinking, tipple. North {Plutarch, 847) speaks of 
‘Orators that did nothing but bib all the day 
long’; and Drant, Horace Sat. VII. E iv, ‘Thou 
thinkos by sle^e and bibbingo wyne, to banishe 
out all woes.* The Eng. is a lit. tr. of the Heb. and 
Greek. 

WINEFAT (i.e. Winevat).—See Fat. 

WINE-PRESS.— See Vine, p. 8G8. 

WINK. —In Ac 17®® the verb to * wink at* is used 
figuratively of God’s longsullering, ‘ The times of 
this ignorance God winked at* {v7rtpidd>v, KV ‘over¬ 
looked’). The same use (also of God) occurs in 
Wis 11 ** ‘Thou . . . winkest at the sins of men* 
(irapop^s, RV • ‘ overlookest *); and (of parents) in 
Sir 30" * Wink not at his follies ’ {/mi} irapldjji). 
So Golding, Calvings Job, 559—‘Some times God 
spareth the wicked and wincketh at their mis- 
dedes, and that is to their sorer damnation'; and 
Udall, Frasimts' Paraph, ii. 284, ‘ Suche manor of 
faultes of children, those that be gentil parentes 
doe for the most part winke at, which would not 
sulfre greater otfences.’ J. Hastings. 

WINNOW.— See Agriculture, Fan, Shovel. 


WISDOM.—1. In the age of the Prophets.^The 
Wisdom (n???o hokhma) of the Hebrews developed 
itself originally os an independent intellectual 
movement, side by side with the religious one, in 
the form of a half-poetical, half-philosophical* ob¬ 
servation of nature. We have the earliest remini¬ 
scences of this in the Fable poetry of the OT (Jg 
97 - 15 ^ 2 K 14®), and in the traditions which attach to 
the name of Solomon (1 K 5'®*'* [Eng. 4®®‘®^J). The 
comparison between the latter and the allied crea¬ 
tions of Arabia (v." (*')), and the description of the 
material of Solomon’s sayings (v."* ("'*)), show that 
we have to do hero with products not of religious 
but of secular poetry. This Wisdom was thought 
of as specially naturalized in Edom (Jer 49®, Ob®). 
— The great prophets are upon the whole not 
favouralde to this Wisdom, Is 5" 29'S Jer 4®® 8 ®- ® 9®®; 
they reproach ‘ the Wise ’ with conceit and immor¬ 
ality. In the technical language of the prophets, 
.TjSn, i.e. decision by oracle, is attributed to the 
priests (Jer 18'®, Ezk 7®®); *^ 57 , ‘the word of Jah- 
weh* ( = *"'131 Jer. l.c.), to the prophets; nw, the 
faculty of self-determination or devising of mea¬ 
sures, to ‘the Wise* (Jer. l.c,). Even before the 
Exile the need made itself felt of fixing the 
teaching of Jahweh and establishing firmly its 
contents. It was this that led to the composition 
of the Book of Deuteronomy. The fierce conflicts 
with false prophets which had to be waged by 
Jeremiah and Ezekiel (Jer 28. 29®*“^-, Ezk 13) 
tended further in the direction of limiting the in¬ 
fluence of prophecy (Dt 18'®'®®). The latter decayed 
to such an extent that in the post-exilic period 
its silence was painfully felt (Ps 74®, 1 Mac 
&^). Yet it proved impossible to cause this dry 
branch on the tree of Israel to put forth shoots 
afresh. 

2 . Post-exilic development of the Wisdom teach¬ 
ing. —The priests ancf* the Wise,* unlike the pro¬ 
phets, found a new sphere for their activity after 
the Exile ; the former in the re-established cultus 
of the temple, the latter in the carrying forward 
of the legal religious system which Ezra the scribe 
took in hand alter the Return (Ezr 7®*'®). Yet it 
was a considerable time before the effort to confine 
the whole intellectual life of post-exilic Judaism 
within the limits of rigid law succeeded. The wave 
which stirred the nations in consequence of the 
est-ablLshmcnt of the world-empire of Alexander 
the Great, overflowed the Holy Land as well, and 
on the other hand carried Judaism far beyond the 
borders of that land to the interior of Asia and all 
the coasts of the Mediterranean. Israel came thus 
everywhere into contact with Greek civilization, 
for the Greeks were from the earliest times a race 
of colonists. 

3. The earliest traces of Greek influence. —The 

traces of the influence of Greek Wisdom meet us 
for the first time in the Book of Proverbs ( 2 ud 
cent. B.C.), which, in addition to the practical 
wisdom of life which it preaches (hence tne name 
noDn IDD applied to it in Tos. to Paba bathra, 
lib), is acquainted also with a special artificial 
form of gnomic wisdom. On ‘ likeness,* 

‘parable,* attached at first to an object borrow-ed 
from the world of nature, or (LXX aKoreivbt 
\6yos) ‘hidden allusion* (Pr 1 *; ct. nn'n, ib. and 
Ezk 17®), cf. Cheyne, Job and Solomon, London, 
1887, p. 215. 

Wisdom is conceived of in Pr 8 ®®*^- os a separate 

* Philosophy proper had no existence, and could have none, 
among the Hebrews. A process of thought free from presup¬ 
positions was unknown to them. God and Divine revelation 
were accepted os fixed points. Aooordinglv, all that was aimed 
at was merely to penetrate deeper Into the contents of what 
was given and to define it more precisely. Nor is the form of 
the Jjokhina that of the school speech; It is popular. Its 
problems arc not theoretical, but concern questions dealing 
with the practical wisdom of life or with godliness. 
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Existence whom Jahweh formed as the first of His 
works prior to the creation of earthly things 
^yy 33-26^ cf. ’33p; see also P» 139^*). The 
Ifokhma did not co-operate in the creating of the | 
heavens and the eartn, for, according to | 

Jahweh Himself made all things. Hence |\dk of 
v.^ cannot be rendered * master workman * (RV), 
but, upon the analogy of jpxn of Nu IPJ* (‘guardian 
of children *), ought to be ti^ ‘ foster-child * (cf. AV, 
Aquila tl07)vovij.4vtj, Gunkel [Sc?idp/unff, 1895, p. 94] 

‘ Hatschelkind^. The tfokhma poet’s thought is 
that Jahweh, after the toils of creation (which, 
according even to Gn ‘2®, rendered rest necessary), 
found a diversion, as it w ere, in this His firstborn 
before the world, as the child played before His 
eyes (Pr 8^^). Wisdom is thus, in the mind of our 
poet, not a principle at work in the forming of the 
world, since she was only an onlooker at this and 
at the fashioning of individual objects. She has, 
according to Pr 8*'^ to do with men alone. In these 
she finds her delight, to them alone she turns with 
her call to liear instruction (“i^^D Pr 8^). It is thus 
iirely ethical aims to which she seeks to lead men, 
y whom, of course, from the Judaistic standpoint, 
are meant simply Israelites. 

The notion of the Divine Ifokhma as a separate 
Existence outside of and over against Jahweh, is, 
however, as un - Israelitish as possible and abso¬ 
lutely opposed to the monotheism of the nna nin* 
(Dt 6**) that had become firmly established since the 
time of Deuteronomy. It can be explained only 
as due to the influence of Greek philosophy, accord¬ 
ing to which the archetypes ot things {dpx^rviroi 
Idiai, Plato, TimmuSy p. 29) or the powers of the Divine 
essence dillused throughout the world (the Koival 
ivvoiox of the Stoics; cf, C. Wachsmuth, Die An- 
flchten der Stoiker iiber Mantik^ etc. p. 21) are 
regarded as having a separate existence of their 
own, although in their relation to the world they 
are otherwise conceived of than in the Rook of 
Proverbs. 

4. The Jewish doctrine of retribution and the 
struggles of faith to which it gave rise ,—In other 
parts of the Book of Proverbs the Questions of 
wisdom in the ordering of the life of a Jew are 
discussed. Piety appears here as the successful 
and most advantageous course (2'^^* Virtue 

is never unrewarded 16»o). Misfor- 

tune befalls only the ungodly (11*^, for the pious 
it is only a passing chastisement (3**'’)-—The actual 
experiences, whicdi were diametrically opposed to 
such doctrines, led to a period of struggles of 
faith (Earrar in iSpeakcr's Apocr, vol. i., London, 
1877, ‘The era of difficulties,’ p. 416), whose 
deposit we have in several of the Psalms, in Job, 
and in Ecclesiastes. 

(a) The Psahm ,—Ps 37 proceeds upon the idea 
that the good fortune of the wicked has no con¬ 
tinuance (vv.** ***• ^). I n brilliant poetic lan¬ 

guage the sudden end of their prosperity is de¬ 
scribed, and this has the counter - description 
opposed to it of the exaltation and happiness of 
tne godly which always comes to pass after a 
transient period of woe (vv.®** i7b-i9.24f. ss. sw.j yince, 
however, this was contradicted by other experiences 
which told of wicked men who were prosperous 
down to the end of their life (Job ®‘“), 

the difficulty was not solved. The expedient of 
declaring that in such cases the punishment over¬ 
takes the children of the ungodly (Job was 
nothing more than a palliative, for this punish¬ 
ment extended, according to Ex 20®, only to the 
third or fourth generation; and it gave no satis¬ 
faction at all to the later prophets (cf. Jer 31''^-, 
Ezk 18'^'®*), who insisted upon the personal re¬ 
sponsibility of the transgressor.—Ps 49 accordingly 
grappled with the problem afresh and offered the 
solution that death at all events brings punishment 


to the wrong-doer whom continued prosperity has 
made defiant (v.*^). Then can none deliver him 
(vv.s-u), he must leave behind him his ill-gotten 
wealth (vv.^^* and he himself becomes a prey 
to corruption (v.^^). The godly man, on the other 
hand, has the sure hope that God will deliver him 
from death (v.^®, cf. Ps 16'®), and he can enjoy his 
prosperity, while the wicked die away (v.But, 
seeing that the stroke of death falls in any case at 
last upon the righteous as well, neither could this 
solution of the problem bo regarded as satisfactory. 
—Ps 73, in which w'c can still detect the scars of 
the fierce conflict which faith had to sustain with 
doubt (vv.*''*), followed to some extent the same 
path, arguing that the prosperity of the ungodly is 
but fleeting, w'hereas that of the godly is at lost 
permanent (vv.'^'-^'-^). Along with this, it points 
to a solution Avhich, from the Christian standjioint, 
indeed, would be perfectly satisfying, namely, that 
the happiness of the righteous is purely inward, 
and that this, or in other words the blessedness 
produced by the fellowship of the heart with God, 
cannot be torn from them by any suffering of an 
earthly kind (v.^'*). But this solution was inade- 
uate from the standpoint of the OT, for the latter 
emanded outward prosperity for the righteous by 
way of reward, and outward suffering for the 
wicked by way of punishment. Equally unsatis¬ 
factory as a full answer was the declaration that, 
in the case of the ri^^diteous, suffering is chastening, 
and, ns such, an evidence of Divine love (Pr 3", 
He 12®*®), intended to warn them against going 
on further in sin (Job 33'®** '^■®®), and, on the 
other hand, purifies them from stains and in this 
way perfects them (He 12'®**). However correct 
ana beautiful all this is, one does not see why in 
that case the ungodly, who surely in any case also 
deserve punishment, receive none. Again, from 
the OT point of view, the use of such a purifying 
of the godly could not be ap^)rehended; for if, as 
frequently ha])pened, the suliering continued till 
the death of the sufferer, the whole fruit of such 
purification w*as lost in Sheol, where godly and un¬ 
godly lead the same dreamy existence (Ps -SiO"*'®, 
Job 3"-'® 7’* »® 14" Ezk 32'8-®’^). There even the 
rigliteous have no more hope (Ps 6® 30®, Is 38'®* '**•, 
Job 7®** 14'®*'®; cf. esp. W. Schwally, Leben nach 
dein Tode nach den Vorstellungen des alten Israels, 
Giessen, 1802, pp. 69-74). ISor could doubts be 
solved by the expedient of declaring that in the 
last resort all are sinners, that none is good but 
God alone (Job 4'’*'® 14* 15'«“'« 2.V-®, Mk 10'®), for 
this supplied no answer to the question why it is, 
under these circumstances, that tlio notoriously 
ungodly so often remain uni)uniHhed. But, above 
all, these attempts at solving the problem all left 
the main question untouched, how tlie circumstance 
is to be explained that God does not fulfil His 
solemn promise to reward the righteous and to 
punish tlie wicked (Dt 28), but almost consistently 
does the opposite. With loud complaints the godly 
addressed to God the bitter q^uestion why He looks 
so calmly on this course of tilings (Jer 12'*®); and 
a kind oi deimair took possession of them (Jer 20'^'***, 
Job 3'*'®). It appeared as if God were asleep (Ps 
44®®). The prosperous transgressor asked mock¬ 
ingly, ‘Where is now thy God?’ (Ps 42®*'®) and 
triumphantly denied the alleged principle of a 
Divine government of the w'orld (Ps 10'® 14' 73"). 

(ft) T^ Book of Job .—The finest exhibition of 
the problem of the doctrine of retribution on all its 
sides and in all its depth is afl’oided by the po^m 
of Job. We have here three [or four] speakers, 
who state their case from the standpoint of the 
traditional doctrine ; and also in the speeches of 
their opponent. Job, a large space is devoted to a 
description of the doctrine he combats. The funda- 
mentckl dogma of the old doctrine of retribution 
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is that all suffering is punishment inflicted hy an 
angry God. God turns away offended from man 
(J^ 19’ 23"* 30**’''); or turns the glance of 

His anger upon him (7^^ 14®‘ 16**), meets him as an 
enemy (19'' 13'^), smites him with the stroke of 
His liand (13*' 30*'). The storms of trial appear 
like the attack of an adversary (10'’ 16'*'* 19'*) or 
the threatened onslaught of wild beasts (10'*, cf. 
Ps 22'®'*Is 38'"). Side by side with this wo find 
the figures of the net (Job 19"), the prison (7'* 13*’), 
darkness (19% the closed-up way (3** 19®* aL), 
The sufierings are described at one time as out¬ 
ward (9*"), and ajj;ain as inward (30*’ pains of the 
entrails). Finally, they carry the man off (9'’'* 
14'® **'). This hostile attitude on the part of God 
awakens in the mind of the sufferer the fear of 
further misfortunes (Job 9** 10''"^' 30*"'*), and there¬ 
with a feeling of despair and hopelessness (3*"'* 9"®^* 
23'’"' ), 80 tliat he prays merely for a brief respite 
(719 jQjo 240 j^ Qj. even for death ( 6 ®'’* 7 '“).— i3ie 
further result of this view of the causes of suffer¬ 
ing is that the sufferer torments himself continu¬ 
ally with the question why he has incurred this 
niysterioiLS and, to him, inexidicable anger of God 
(10*'’* 13*®“- 23'“'*), for it appears to him as if he 
w'ero continually watched by God, who seeks for 
occasions to punish him for possible transgressions 
(7*'"* 13*®'*).—To the sullerer it is peculiarly painful 
tiiat his associates, friend and foe alike, taxe the 
same view of the cause of his w'oes. They regard 
him ns one thus marked out by God. His enemies 
with malicious ioy seize the opportunity to inveigh 
against him ( 10 '*“'* 30'"'‘); his slaves and domestics 
refuse him obedience (19“"‘); wife and children 
and friends shrink from him ( 19 ^**-an. 12 *); all 
regard him as a reiuobato (17"). Whoever should 
doubt this w'ould call the Divine justice in 
(jnestion, charge God with unrighteousness and 
untruth, and thus commit the most heinous blas¬ 
phemy ( 8 ® 34’*'*), and he would load himself with 
new and heavier guilt (ID 15'® 33'"’* 34®'’*). The 
whole duty of the sutlerer is, accordingly, by 
honest Rclf-examination to discover his offence. 
Such must boa priori assumed, for otherwise there 
would be no suffering, i.e, no punishment, to 
explain ( 8 "); and, as no one is perfect (4'’*'® 15'^-'® 
2.V**®), Home kind of guilt will not be difficult to 
discover. [It might bo that the offence was 
trilling ; in that case it was God’s aim to deter the 
man from something worse, 33*’'®*'], Hence the 
man who denies his guilt reveals a hardened dis- 
jH)sition, which will not confess what is certainly 
there all the same, and which justifies, according 
t<j the notions of the time, the heaping of all con- 
<eivable evil charges uj)on his head (ch. 22).—To 
this doctrine Job objects ; in the first jdace, that 
at all events the sufferer has a riglit to complain ; 
in that it is harsh when, instead of offering t.o 
the sufferer comfort in his alHiction, people up¬ 
braid him with the sins they impose upon him 
(v.''*"•), repeat with all kinds of variations the 
familiar theory of the Divine punitive justice and 
apply this to the unfortunate being before them 
( 12 **^ 13* H)**’' 19*'®). Again, it is an easy matter 
on the ground of 2 >oro tlicory to heap all kinds of 
charges tipon a sufferer’s head, charges to which 
the hitter can opjxise the partly notorious facts of 
his blameless life (eh. 31). No doubt, the omni* 
potenee of God makes rebellion on man’s part 
against tl»e strokes of His hand useless, but this 
does not prove that these sufterings are just (O**’* *'"’• 
|. 2 iW. 1319-91 i 9 «(r.p Although it is not to be 
denied that there are terrible instances of Divine 
jmlgmeiit upon w'vong-doers (19** 13'®*'®), on tlie 
other hand experience shows that good and haci 
alike are the victims of God’s stroke (9**'- 12*"'’'), 
and that it goes well with tlie one and ill with the 
other, without any merit on the part of the one 


or blame on the part of the other (21**'*). It 
often happens even that wicked men enjoy un¬ 
disturbed prosperity down to their death ( 12 ® 21 ’*'®' 
80-33 24"’*).—On the other hand, no power in the 
world, and no alleged doctrine of Divine Pro¬ 
vidence, however hallowed by time, can tear from 
the soul of an innocent sufferer the consciousness 
of his innocence, and compel him, in opposition to 
the acquitting voice of conscience, to confess him¬ 
self gnUty (10’ 13'® 16'’ 23®'* 27®'* 31). Such a man 
is entitled to appeal to the better iudgment of 
God Himself, w hich does not agree witn the verdict 
which men tliink to discover in the strokes of mis¬ 
fortune that have fallen upon the sufferer ( 10 ’ 12 ^ 
137-11. a2f. 1019-31 178 ig.43ff.). The very assertion that 
there is not a single righteous man shows how 
utterly untenable is the old doctrine of retribu¬ 
tion, for in that case it is quite incomprehensible 
why it often happens that it is just those who are 
relatively least stained with guilt that are most 
severely punished, whereas gross offenders go free 
( 8 '*. *"• 13*®"* 14^*'’). The negative result of these 
observations is briefly this : What hitherto it has 
been the custom to call the exercise of Divine 
justice in the fortunes of men is nothing more 
than the exercise of Divine omnipotence, whose 
resolutions are without any moral quality. These 
take their place, undistinguished, amongst natural 
occurrences, be these beneficial or destructive, and 
affect all men alike. In like manner, individuals 
are prosjierous or the reverse in the affairs of their 
natural life, without regard to whether they are 
good or bad. The gifts of prosperity ami the 
blows of adversity, in so far as uy tliese are under¬ 
stood material well-being or suffering, do not 
depend at all on the moral character of the man, 
and have no relation at all to the moral nature 
(the righteousness) of God. Such is the result of 
an unprejudiced examination of things. The old 
doctrine of Divine retribution is completely shat¬ 
tered against it. Cf. Goethe’s Fami^ 1 .— 

Finch eel dor IIolTnunK I Finch dem Glaubeo 1 
Und Finch vor alien dcr Qeduld 1 
Geuter-Chor: Weh ! VVeh 1 
Du host Bie zeratort, 

Die schone Welt, 

Mit in^htiger Fauat; 

Bie Btiirzt, aie zerfallt: 

Ein Ilalhgott hat aie zerschlageD t 
W'ir tragen 

Die Trliinmern ins Nichts hiniiber, 

Und klagen 

tJhcr die verlorne Schbne. 

Miuditiger 
Der Erdensohne, 

Pnich tiger 
Bane sie wieder, 

In deinem Busen baue ale aut t 

Over against this the following positive struc¬ 
ture is reared hy one who supmeiuented the 
poem (cf. C. Siegfried, ‘Job* in Haupt’s SBOT), 
lie insists that, while Nature, especially in her ter¬ 
rible catastrophes, exhibits merely the working of 
Almighty power whose immensity overw'helms man 
(ch. 26), yet in her positive operations, in the 
variety or her creatures and their mo 4 le of life, 
she reveals an admirable law and order; from 
w^hich it follows that not merely brute force but 
also hidden wisdom interpenetrates and controls 
the life of nature (chs. 38-41). The de]>th 8 of this 
wisdom are indeed beyond man’s umlerstanding 
(28*'*’), but the analogy of the life of nature leads 
us to postulate a similar order for the moral 
w'orld, although it is not in man’s ix)wer to state 
its laws. Man has left to him the essence of all 
wdsiiom in the practical maxim of life—the fear of 
J ah w eh and the avoiding of evil (26*®). The theo¬ 
retical solution of the problem is thus given up in 
the Book of Job. Yet the standpoint of faith and 
of religion is maintained, as in Ec 12 '®'*.—Another 
solution is proiKised in tlie Elihu speeches, hut it 
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is opposed to the whole tendency of the poem. 
These speeches trace the sufferings of the righteous 
to an aim on God’s part to purify them morally, 
and to keep them from sin (33“^ 36). The 

object of suffering, that is to say, is here a paeda- 
gogic one. 

(c) Ecclesiastes.—A. complete breach with the 
position of Jewish orthodoxy was reached in the 
‘ Grundschrift ^ of this book (Q'; cf. 0. Siegfried 
in Nowack’s Hdkom. z. AT, ‘ Prediger und Hohes- 
lied.’ Gottingen, 1898), embracing the following 
passages ; P-2'2, wb-m 31-10. la. let. 18^1 41-4.6-8. ia-i« 59?. 
la -18 (p -7 •Jlb- 4 . 18. 36-28 g 91 . 14 . 16f. gSf. Bf. lQi -7 (^f. l.C. 
p. Bff*.). We find here a pessimist philosophy 
radically divorced from Judaism and infiuenced 
mainly oy Stoicism (cf. l.c. pp. 6-10). The book 
was glossed by an Epicurean Sadducee (Q*), to 
whoni belong 3^2 714. le gia 94.7-10. la iqi9 

«a. 10 (l.c. p. 10 f.) ; further, by a Adk/tdm(Q^), 

who defends Wisdom against its disparagement by 
Q', and to whom are attributed 2'2- 4® 6*** 7'^'* “ 

gi gis-is 2Qi-». ia-16 Hj. and, most notably, 

by a Jewish Adsid (Q^; l.c. p. Ilf,), who corrected 
the anti-Jewish views of Qh To his hand we owe 
the passages: 311. isf.n 4i7_5i.8-8.6bf. gio-ai 

7 18 . 17 . 23 - 28 . 39 g 2 - 8 . 11-18 gi Jp. 8b. 9 b 12 '*^*On the 

other hand, scattered interpolations (Q®; l.c. p. 12), 
in the spirit of the old gnomic Wisdom, contain 
exhortations to a prudent conduct of life: 4®‘'2 

5a. 6a. 8. 11 71*. 8. 6». 7-10. 18. 20-23 gll pp. 8-11. 16-18 nl-4. 6^ 

A redactor (R') put together 1^-12’, and supplied 
this whole with the closing formula 12®. Then came 
particular additions : first epilogue 12®**, which in- 
lorras the reader as to the personality of Qoheleth 
and removes the mask of king Solomon; second 
epilogue 12"**, which a.ssume8 an opposite attitude, 
one opposed to this Wisdom literature; and 12'®**, 
the work of a final redactor (R®), who from the 
l^iarisaic standpoint alludes to a final future judg¬ 
ment, a doctrine with which (3*^ 11®'*) is not yet 
acquainted (l.c. p. 12). 

In the genuine parts of the poem the theme ‘All 
is vanity ’ is treated by Q' in a series of parallel 
arguments. In the first of these it is established 
that all that happens on earth exhibits an iron law' 
of cycle, in whicli certain passing phenomena re¬ 
gularly recur (1®‘"). All man’s efforts to discover 
a reasonable ground for this arrangement come to 
nought (vv.*®"'®). Qoheleth assures us that he has 
tried all kinds of expedients to banish the pessi¬ 
mistic disposition produced by the above observa¬ 
tion ; he has revelled in every species of enjoyment; 
he has given himself to the most laborious inven¬ 
tions. But all in vain (2*’"). The attempt to find 
consolation in the pursuit of Wisdom (2'®* '®**) 

has likewise been a complete failure, so that he has 
ended in blank despair (vv.'^'®^). — The second 
argument on the theme of 1® shows how the con¬ 
traries, which characterize all that happens on 
earth, prove all labour on man's part to be vain, 
llirth is followed by death, planting by rooting up, 
etc. (3'*®). This law of nature, which always de¬ 
stroys again w hat it has made (vv.*®*'®*'®), shows 
that there is no moral principle in the ordering of 
the world. Consequently there can be none in the 
case of men either, for, os their existence is not 
essentially different from that of the beast, no 
more can their fate be different (3'**'®‘®'). Special 
arrangements for the good of man are impossible 
in the plan of the universe.—The third argument 
(chs. 4. 5) is already interrupted by a number of in¬ 
terpolations. But the hand of Q' may still be 
recognized in 59f. 12-16 the complaint 

about human suffering, from which there is no 
escape, and which is yet so useless, and about the 
restless and yet fruitless labours of men. Isolated 
fragments of the following chapters (Siegfried, l.c. 
p. 22) contain complaints of similar experiences. 


and wage a special conflict with the Deuteronomio 
doctrine of retribution. Laws of nature, according 
to not moral laws, rule everything. There is 
no Divine government of the w'orld. This is proved 
by the world’s course. Man’s lot is a continual 
vain struggle. Pleasures cannot compensate him 
for this, for they rest upon an illusion. Nor does 
Wisdom bring any real satisfaction, for the pursuit 
of her is fruitless.—Amongst the glossators, Q® 
occuj>ies a purely Epicurean standpoint. Eating 
and drinking and other sensual indulgences he 
considers of very real value, and counsels partici¬ 
pating in these nefore the coming of old age when 
the capacity for enjoying them ceases. Labour, 
again, is, according to him, not without result, for 
by it man gains something which procures enjoy¬ 
ment. Hence man is to note the good days and 
accommodate himself to the evil ones.—The gloss¬ 
ator, the Adkhdm Q®, as was already remarked, 
defends Wisdom against the disparagement of its 
value by Q'. — The Pharisee Q^ maintains the 
positions of Judaism against Q', namely the Divine 
causality in the creation and government of the 
world : the Divine justice, which calls even the 
exalted to account and protects the law-abiding; 
the view of premature death, which overtakes the 
wicked, whereas it is escaped by the godly (Sieg¬ 
fried, l.c. p. 11 f.). 

6. TAe Wisdo7n teacAing in tAe Apocrypha. —In 
the apocryphal literature the Wisdom teaching 
received aoundant attention, (a) SiracA. — The 
standpoint of the sayings of Ben Sira has points 
of contact with th.at of just described. His 
‘Wisdom’ is out and out Jewish-religious. ‘All 
wisdom is from the Lord, and is with him for ever ’ 
(P); hence it is unfathomable in its nature, for 
God alone comprehends it (v.®). God created it 
(v.®), and poured it out on all His works, but in 
a special manner upon the godly (v.'®), who re¬ 
cognize that the fear of the Lord is the beginning 
of wisdom (vv.'^‘®®). From this source flow all 
ethical rules, which are specialized in rich variety, 
a course which gives the author occasion for a 
number of separate expositions (1®'-16®®). Once 
more he turns to the contemplation of the nature 
of wisdom in 24'-30'^, a section which opens with 
a call to Wisdom to raise a hymn in praise of her¬ 
self, to which she responds in 24® '®. She glorifies 
herself os having proceeded out of the mouth of 
the Highest, ami relates how at the Creation she 
lay ui>on the earth like a mist (cf. Gn 1® 2®). Then 
she took her seat upon a pillar of cloud (cf. Ex 14'®) 
and spread her flight through the heights of heaven. 
But she likewise walked through the depths of the 
abyss. Sea and dry land have been taken possession 
of by her, and she has sought a dwelling-place 
among all nations. But ‘the Creator of all things’ 
commanded her: ‘ In Jacob take up thy dwelling.’ 
Then she received her place in Zion, and flourished 
there like a fine tree. And so she calls all who 
long for Wisdom to come and enjoy her fruits. 
But Wisdom lias found its fullest expression in the 
Book of the Law (24®*’®®), whose full stream is com¬ 
pared with that of the four rivers of Paradise. 
With Sirach thus as in Pr 8 (see above, p. 925*) 
Wisdom is not God’s intermediary in the creation 
of the world, but has to do only with men. She 
seeks a dwelling-place with them upon the already 
created earth, and finds it in Israel {>artly in the 
Temple worship (24'®**), partly in the Book of the 
Law (24®®). 

(6) BarucA. —In this book Wisdom appears sinmly 
as attached to the book of the commands of God 
(ch. 4): Israel’s misfortunes, which came upon her 
with the Exile, are due solely to her having for¬ 
saken these commandments of life (3®***; cf. liyssel 
in Kautzsch’s Apokr. u. Pse'ndepigr. d. Al\ i. 230- 
475). 
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{€) 4 Maccabees ,—Here the Jewisli philosopher of 
religion starts with the principle that the natural 
reason (A voC?) of man is intended to nile the 
passions (rA irdOy)), This is accomplished when the 
i^oOt chooses a life in Wisdom and thus becomes 
Xo 7 i< 7 /x 65 . Only thus can it arrive at the cro^la, which 
consists in possession of a knowledge of things 
Divine and human and of their causes {cotpLa 5^ 
Toivvy iarlv 7Pu)(rtj Otlijjv sal dvOpo)Triyijjy irpaypLdTwy 
Kal rCiv TovTijjv alriwu^ 1^®). Hut the Wisdom that 
is recognized must also be desired, the \oyi<rpL6i 
must be evaep'qs \oyi<Tpi6s, thought determining 
itstdf to a virtuous life. The best aid to the 
leading of such a life is the ancestral Law, which 
teaclies us Divine and human things in the 
worthiest and most suitable manner (17 roO ydfxov 
vaidda, 5 t rd Beta aep-vCos Kal rd dvBpdjTriya avpttpe- 
pdpTics pLayOdyoptey^ 1 **^). By the help of the prescrip¬ 
tions of the Jewish Law a man will be best able 
to check perturbations of spirit, for from it we 
derive trust in God, and the conviction that the 
enduring of any Bulfering for virtue’s sake brings 
blessedness. True philosophy thus coincides with 
eiV<f/3eia, and is of value simjdy as laying a scientific 
foundation for Judaism (cf. J. Freudenthal, Die 
Flavius Josephus beigclegte Schrift iiber die Herr- 
schaft der Vernunft^ Breslau, 1869 ; A. Deisamann, 
‘Das sogonannte vierte Buch der Maccabiier’ in 
Kautzs(;ii’s Apokr, u, Pseudepigr. d. AT,\i, 177; 
and, in general, Farrar in iSpcakcFs Apocrypha^ 
415'‘-420‘‘; and art, Maccabeks in vol. iii. p. 194). 

In this intellectual movement which defended 
the Jewish religion with the weapons of Greek 
philosophy, and em]>ellished it with the grace 
acquired from Greek education, the BOOK OP 
Wisdom took its place as an irnportant factor. 
See the following article. C. Siegfried. 

WISDOM, BOOK OF.— i. Title.— The title (jo<pia 
SaXwgwvoj rests upon the circumstance that the 
book in several passages, particularly chs. 7-9 (cf. 
cap. 9^'*) claims to be the words of king Solomon, 
who passed in general for the patron of didactic 
composition, as David did of lyric. In like manner 
the canonical Book of Proverbs received the title 
‘ Proverbs of Solomon’ (nbS;j> although in 30, 
3P other composers of oracles are also introduced 
as authors. Of Solomon’s kingly wisdom wo hear 
in 1 K In Sir 47 i 2 -i 8 (i 4 -iw) celebrated as 

one who filled the earth with dark sayings, songs, 
parables, and apophthegms, as well as with inter¬ 
pretations which evoked the admiration of all 
lands. Also in Qoheleth he is regarded as the real 
founder of the schools of wisdom (Ec D®), and even 
the sayings of this book are in a way attributed to 
him as their legendary author (see Siegfried, Pre- 
diger, p. 1 f,). The author of the Book of Wisdom 
appears to have been moved by a definite polemical 
aim in opposition to the Book of Qoheleth, when 
he chose Solomon as the representative of his views. 
In he assails with remarkable vehemence 

the opinions of unorthodox Jews, who incline partly 
to Stoicism, partly to Epicureanism. These opinions 
correspond exactly to those put forward in the 
Book of Ecclesiastes. He reproaches these men 
with their pessimism, in which they in a manner 
* called death unto them by their hands and their 
words’(Wis P<’), consumed themselves Avith longing 
after this friend, and made a covenant with liim 
( 4 * 6 .). According to their perverted judgment, life 
is short and sorroAvful ; cf. Ec 2 '^*- 4 ^*^-). 

Man has no remedy ai'ainst death, and none can 
release from Hades ( 2 ^^; cf. Kautzsch, Apokr, i. 
482). The breath of our nostrils (cf. Gn 2 "^) is but 
as a smoke that ascendeth ; thought (6 X 670 S) is a 
spark kindled by the beating of the heart [the 
ancients had no idea of the functions of the brain], 
and, when this is extinguished, the body is turned 


into ashes, and the animating breath is dissipated 
in the air. Then even the recollection of us fades 
quickly ( 2 ^‘*; cf. Eo 2 ^* G***). Our life is like the 
passing of a shadow ( 2 "; cf. Ec 6 ^^). Hence from 
these circles of thought comes the Epicurean call 
to enjoy the good things of this life as long as they 
are within our reach.—Further, there are expres¬ 
sions here and there in Wisdom which recall the 
late Hebraisms peculiar to Ecclesiastes: e.g, ficpLs, 
Wis 2 ®® = p^rj of Ec 2 ^^* 3^* in the sense of ‘fruit of 
toil,’ ‘reAvard’; xaraSvj/curreiJeiv, Wis 2 ^®, cf. ^ 

Ec 4^, ^ 8 * (cf. Farrar, Apocr, i. 404^). To this 

unbelieving Solomon our author opposes a genuinely 
Jewish, pious, orthodox Solomon.—That the woras 
of the book are those of the historical king Solo¬ 
mon, our author does not mean to assert, nor could 
the readers of his time have supposed this to be 
the case. The Muratorian canon pronounces the 
Book of Wisdom to bo ‘ a work composed in his 
honour by friends of Solomon’ {ah amicis Salomonis 
in honorem ipsius scripta) ; Clement of Alexandria, 
it is true, cites sayings from our book as words of 
Solomon, but also as those of aotpla ; Origen and 
Cyprian use the book as canonical, but Origen 
is doubtful of its authenticity (07 iTrtyeypappdyjj 
'Lo\opG>yroi aotpla, adv. Cels, v. 29). Jerome and 
Augustine give up the Solomonic authorship (see 
SchUrer, GJV^ iii. 381 f.). 

ii. Language. —D. S. Margoliouth attempted 
{JliAS, Apr. 1890, pp. 263-297) to prove a Heb. 
original for the Book of Wisdom.* But, in spite 
of certain phenomena which at iirst sight favour 
this theory, J. Freudenthal {JQP, July 1891, pp. 
722-753) has conclusively shown that both the 
speech and the form of thought in our book plainly 
point to a Greek original. Hebraizing expressions 
are employed by tne author because he found 
these in the liXX, and because ho was himself a 
Jew (cf. Farrar, 404^ 405‘; Grimm, Apokr, 6^ 
IJeferung, pp. 5, 8); but these expressions do not 
justify the conclusion that the AvorK Avas originally' 
composed in llebroAv.—The Greek of the book is 
indeed not always correct. Our author at times 
gives Avords a meaning which is not usual in 
classical literature (cf. Farrar, 405'^). To this 
category belong expressions Avhich are particularly 
characteristic of the Platonic or the Stoic philo¬ 
sophy (Farrar, 407* ; Grimm, 19); comiiound adjec¬ 
tives, which appear to be in part of the author’s 
OAvn coining (Farrar, l,c ,; for smiilar phenomena in 
Philo see Siegfried, Philo von Alexandria^ 1874, 
pp. 46 f., 135). The author shoAvs himself to be 
also Avell read in Greek poetry (Farrar, 405'*, 406* ; 
Grimm, 7); he imitates Greek figures of speech 
(according to Farrar, 405^ 406*, and Grimm, Lc.), 
although not ahvays Avith success (Farrar, 406*). 
Regarding the infiuence Avhich the Greek of the 
Book of Wisdom exercised upon the NT, cf. Farrar, 
p. 408. Our author reveals also an acquaintance 
with Greek culture, art, and science; in particular, 
he displays a knoAvledge of astronomy and natural 
history (cf. 7‘^'^), makes reflexions on the origin 
of idolatry (13'** 14'’**» 15®^*), etc. ToAvards the end 
of his book his creative poAver gets exhausted, and 
he begins to repeat himself (ID**, cf. chs. 16-19). 
His language, too, degenerates into rhetorical 
bombast. 

iii. General Character of the Book.—I n 
spite of our author’s familiarity with Greek culture, 
and the profundity of his studies, especially in the 
Platonic and the Stoic philosophy, which may be 
detected both in his language (Farrar, 407*) and 
his AV'orld of ideas (Grimm, 19 f.), he Avas far from 
feeling, like Josephus and Philo, hampered by his 
JeAvish faith, and far from seeking, like the former, 
to embellish it Avith Hellenizing graces, or, like 

* His treatment of thie book in the EwposUwr (Feb.'-XUroh 
1900) can hardly be taken seriously. 
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the latter, to make it more acceptable to the 
educated classes by allegorizing explanations. 
Besides, he felt himself, as a worshipper of the 
true Gm, too far raised above all idolaters (13^®- 
14®^) for this, and too inu<th embittered against 
those of his countrymen who had allowed them¬ 
selves to be turned by Greek philosophy away 
from their ancestral religion to free-thought and 
immorality His Jewish temper shows 

itself even in the outward form of his work, to 
which he strove with all diligence to give a genuine 
biblical colouring. We have seen already Qi. 928^) 
how closely he attached himself to the LXX and 
its Hebraisms. Although he is capable of imitat¬ 
ing the artistic periodic structure of the Greeks 
(ci, 12 ^ 13^®^* h® prefers as a rule the simple 
Hebrew fashion of clauses connected without par¬ 
ticles (cf. Grimm, p. 13). He seeks also, at least 
in the greater part of 1 - 12 ^®, by imitating the 
Heb. parallelism, to make his book approximate 
as closely as i)ossible to his model, the Book of 
Proverbs. 

iv. The Aim of the Book.— The author’s zeal 
for the Jewish religion, and his orthodoxy, are 
still more evident in the aim of the Book • of 
Wisdom. The Judaism of his time and environ¬ 
ment found itself sorely pressed both from with¬ 
out and from within, ana this in proportion to 
its faithfulness {2}^' It was weakened (3^®*^® 

4 Ub.ao^ by internal dissensions and by apostasy, 
particularly, it would appear, on the part of the 
wealthy and influential classes ( 6 ®). In addition, 
it was continually threatened by the spiritual force 
of Greek culture and philosophy In face of 

those dangers, the author seeks to provide a sure 
hold for the professors of the Jewi^ faith. It is 
quite intelligible that, face to face with those 
Hellenized Jews who ‘sought after wisdom* (1 Co 
1 ®®), he felt himself moved to proclaim the Jewish 
religion as the true Wisdom, and to make the 
notmn of co4>la. the centre of his discourse. The 
choice of this notion was specially happy, because 
within its sweep could be brought all that the 
Greek philosophy contained of truth and all that 
the OT taught about Ifolchma. We find, accord¬ 
ingly, that the author drew from all these sources. 
Platonic is his doctrine of amorphous matter 
of the central ideas (13^ 6 &tf), of the pre-existence 
of the soul ( 8 ^®* ), of the body as hindering eleva¬ 
tion to the divine (9'®; in the expressions papdtfti, 
BplOeit and yeCoSes there are points of contact with 
Plato’s Pheedo, 87 ^); he Platonizes also in his 
doctrine of tlio four cardinal virtues ( 8 ^). Stoic 
is his conception of Wisdom as the all-pervading 
power (7®®* On tho other hand, his doctrine of 
Wisdom as an attribute of God is based wholly 
upon I’r 8 . 9. He thinks of Wisdom as immanent 
in God, as something belonging to the Divine 
essence ( 7 ®®), but, on tne other hand, also as some¬ 
thing independent, existing side by side with God 
(7*®^ 9*, cf. Pr 8 ®®), so that ne frequently personifies 
Wisdom ( 1 ® 8 ® 10 ^®^ ). In one point, however, his 
conception differs from that of Proverbs. While, 
according to Pr 8 ®®"®®^, at the creating of the things 
in heaven and earth God alone was active, and 
Wisdom was simply an onlooker (v.®®**, cf. above, 
p. 925*), in the Book of Wisdom ( 8 ^®) she is alperijt 
tQv fpytaw aih'oD {sc, roD SeoD), and makes a selection 
among God’s works, i.e. she determines which of 
the works whose idea God has formed are to be 
actually carried out (Grimm). She is an emana¬ 
tion from God (7”), therefore free from all stains, 
and she pervades all things {V 7®®), without being 
in anyway infeoted with the imperfections inherent 
in them: because she is ‘ more mobile than any 
motion,* it is impossible for any of the imparities 
which Mong to things to attach to her.—On the 
relation of the Wisdom of Solomon to Philo of. 
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Menzel, De Grcscis in libris n‘?np et (To<f)la vestigiisy 
1868, p. 66 ; Ed. Kdnig, Einl, in d, ATy Bonn, 1893, 
p. 489; Soulier, La doctrine du logos chez Philon, 
1876, p. 162 f.—But, as in Pr 8 ®^ 9^®*, the special 
object of interest to Wisdom is man (Wis 723 -a 7 o«ij 
Penetrating into the human understanding, she 
gives birth to all varieties of theoretical know- 
ledge ( 8 ®* ®), particularly in the realm of theology, 
because she is initiated into the knowledge of God 
( 8 ^). She communicates the inspiration of the 
prophets ( 8 ® 9^®), but also the knowledge of earthly 
things in the sphere of history ( 8 ®^), astronomy, 
chronology, natural science ( 7 '’’®*), art ( 7 ^®**; cf. 
Ezk 18®). But in the practical sphere as well 
Wisdom is the best counsellor of man, for from 
her conies all morality and virtue cf. 

Pr 8 ^®* ^®-®®* ®i‘®®). See, further, Farrar, p. 420. 

V. Contents of the I^ook. — {a) The first 
section (chs. 1-5) describes tlio conflict which the 
Divine Wisdom has constantly to carry on with 
the godless wisdom of the world, and the victory 
to wnich she leads those who surrender themselves 
to her. In the first place (ch. 1 ) the aiitlior 
addresses himself apparently, in ouite a general 
exhortation, to all rulers and auiliorities in the 
world. But as in what follows he deals not with 
public conditions or the duties of rulers, but with 
purely inward pbysico-ethical developments, it is 
natural to suppose that he has in view not heathen 
rulers, but powerful and influential personages in 
his Jewish environment, who, as is evident from 
li« had apostatized from their religion and 
attached themselves to the heathen Government. 
How high in those days such men might some¬ 
times rise may be seen from the case of the Jewish 
noble Tiberius Alexander, who a little later was 
nominated Imperial administrator {alaharch) of 
the whole of the so-called Arabian side of the Nile 
(Schurer, GJV^ iii. 490). It was only such rulers, 
of Jewish descent, that our author could hope to 
reach with his words; ho could scarcely expect to 
be read by heathen ones. The description con¬ 
tained in lI®- 2 ®® suits, moreover, only such apostate 
powerful Jews. Greek philosophy, particularly 
Epicureanism, had estranged tliem from their 
religion ( 2 ^*®), and the practical consequences of 
the new frivolous view or life had speedily shown 
themselves in abandonment to sensualism and im¬ 
morality (2®®). To these men their fellow-country¬ 
men who remained true to their rolmion were a 
genuine stone of stumbling. Tho life of the latter, 
with its piety and fidelity to the Law, caused 
them secret shame, and was a constant prick to 
their conscience. This drove them to hatred and 
bitter persecution of the ‘righteous* ( 2 ^®‘®®). The 
author now faces these apostates like a prophet of 
rebuke, and exposes the vanity of their whole 
conduct in the passage Wholly ensnared 

by earthly things, they have no idea that man, 
formed after the image of God, has an eternal 
destiny (2®^’®®), whose form is only decided in the 
world beyond {V iv Kaipip iirKTKOTrrjs ‘ on the day of 
visitation*; v.^"^ iir* icrxdrcjVt iv i}pdpq. ; 

v.^** ‘ at the final decision * [the statement varies, 
it is true, in regard to some points : in 4**®^- it is a 
judgment carried out in the next world after 
death, in 6 ^®’®* it is one that takes place in this 
world in eschatological times]). Then shall it he 
manifested whose life was tho truly profitable one. 
The ungodly, i.e. those Jews who nave despised 
the Law ( 3 * 4®® S"^), with their whole brood, are 
exposed in their nothingness ( 3 io*ia- 48 - 6 . i«- 2 oj^ 
They themselves shall confess their mistake with 
bitter but vain repentance ( 6 ®*^^). The righteous, 
on the other hand, who kept by the Law, shall 
reap the fruit of their strivings (3^*"^® 4'** 6 ®* “*•), 
ancf shall pronounce judgment on the ungodly (4*® 
The author incidentally controverts the old 
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Jewish doctrine that premature death is a si^jn of 
impiety (Ps SS-® 102 ®^), holding that it is so only in 
the case of the wicked &it not in that of the 

righteous, whose sufferings are meant simply to 
try them, and whose death is a rapture to perfect 
bliss (3^'^ 47-17 5®- 

( 6 ) The second section (clis. 6-9) sets forth the 
great advantages of Wisdom. The author here 
attaches his words iu the first instance to the 
exhortation of li’i® to rulers, on whom he urges 
(a) in 61-11 they in particular are bound in 

quite a special way to seek after Wisdom, and 
that they will be held specially responsible if they 
have ruled without it. Such conduct is all the 
more culpable, seeing that (/3) Wisdom is so easily 
accessible and so ready to meet tliose that seek 
her, 6 *^-*®. This is followed by ( 7 ) 7‘-Si, a descrip¬ 
tion which Solomon from his own experience gives 
of the nature of Wisdom ; and (5) 8 'i*-i an account 
by the same king of how he came to attach him¬ 
self to Wisdom as a life companion ; and the whole 
closes with (c) iji’i® Solomon’s prayer for Wisdom. 

(c) The third section (lOi-lO-'-') recounts, finally, 
the wonders wrouglit by Wisdom in the history of 
Israel: (a) in the period from Adam to Moses, 
specially down to the passage of the Ked Sea, 10 ^- 
11 * ; (/S) during the wilderness wanderings, 11 ^- 
12 ^. This is followed by some general observa¬ 
tions ( 7 ) on the folly or the Wisdom - forsaken 
heathen, who have given themselves over to the 
worship of natural lorcea and images of gods, as 
contrasted with the Israelites who obey Wisdom, 
clis. 13-15 ; and (5) on the remarkable providences 
of God, whereby the animal-worshij)ping Egyptians 
were punished by means of the very same animals 
which brought <leliverance to the Israelites; in 
which connexion other instances of contrast be¬ 
tween the lot of the Egyptians and the Israelites 
are also insisted upon. 

vi, PuoauKss IN THK Development of re¬ 
ligious Doctiune in the Book of Wisdom.— 
{n) In the doctrine of God the central point in the 
religious system of this book is the tnought that 
the Divine essence is love. Whereas the canonical 
OT regarded .Jahweh by preference as the Lord of 
His creatures, who, according to Ills pleasure, 
called these into being by His breath, ana who by 
withdrawing that breath causes them to perisli 
(l\s 104****®®), in the Book of Wisdom Jahweh is full 
of love to all His creatures, and upholds and spares 
them because He has pleasure in all that fives. 
Even the wicked, to whom He gives every oppor¬ 
tunity to repent {rbirov /xcravolas, 12 *“, cf. lie 12*7), 
God seeks to spare as long as possible. Alongside 
of this the autnor’s inclination towards Jewish par¬ 
ticularistic notions shows itself. God is Father 
only in relation to the Jews, to the heathen He is 
Ruler. Sufrerings are to the former fatherly chas¬ 
tisement and have an educative value; in the case 
of the latter they are an expression of anger and 
a sign of iudgment (IP* *“). 

{b) In his ant/t roiiolomj the author insists pre¬ 
eminently upon individual immortality. Of this 
the canonical OT knew nothing, its point of 
interest lying merely in the continuance of the 
people of Israel and the consummating of the king¬ 
dom of God amongst them. But the Book of 
Wisdom recognizes that man, i.e, the individual, 
was created for incorruption ( 2 ^ 6 ** 12 *); in par¬ 
ticular, the righteous live for ever ( 5 *®*); the know¬ 
ledge of the power of God is the root of im- 
luortalLty (15®). It is true that the conception of 
immortality vacillates between that of a continued 
personal existence and that of a survival in the 
inemory of posterity ( 8 *®), or even between the 
first conception and that of the ideal community 
I of life with VV^isdom (8*7), which the righteous 
j enjoy even here during their earthly existence. 


On the other hand, a future judgment for the 
wicked is presupposed in 4*®, following up the OT 
conception of a mockery of the dead in oheol (4*®, 
cf. Is 14*®*7.). See, further, Farrar, p. 409. 

(c) In the soteriology of the book, the late pro¬ 
phetic expectation of a personal Messiah, the 
Servant of the Lord, recedes. The author knows 
Him neither as vicarious sufferer nor as deliverer of 
His people. The Messianic glory consists in the 
establishment of a kingdom of Jaiiweh which shall 
rule over the heathen (3®); the righteous exercise 
personally this sway upon earth ( 6 *®*), as happened 
formerly with Solomon by God’s command ( 8 **). 
On the attitude of the rest of the Apocryphal 
books to this question cf. Farrar, 419*, esp. note 3. 
—Our author maintains rigidly the Jewish doc¬ 
trine of retribution { 5 l t&v rts afkapT&vei dih rolrruv 
KoXdl^erai, 11 **). But his method of expounding 
this dogma is new. He seeks to show that even 
the form of punishment corresponds exactly to 
the sin committed. The Egyptians worshipped 
animals, therefore they were also punishea by 
means of animals, nay the very animals which 
they adored (II*® 15** 16*). They sinned in con¬ 
nexion with water by casting the newly-born 
children of the Hebrews into the Nile (11*), there¬ 
fore they were also punished by means of blood- 
red water (i 6 .). 

yii. Integrity of the Book. — The work is 
evidently the well - arranged product of a single 
author. On now defunct Hypotheses, which found 
in it the work of a number of different hands, 
see Grimm, pp. 9-15, and Farrar, p. 415*. Its in¬ 
tegrity, too, may in general be admitted (Grimm, 
15 f.). Only the conclusion (19*®*^) gives the im¬ 
pression of abruptness. Although in general the 
author’s intention is successfully carried out in 
d^icting the wonderful guidance of Israel by 
Wisdom from the Exodus onwards (Grimm), yet 
the theme started in v.** appears to require some¬ 
what fuller treatment between v .21 and v.“, so 
that the traditional text is here defective. 

viii. Autiiorsuip. —As to the personality of the 
author various suggestions have been offered. The 
book has been attributed to Solomon by Clem. 
Alex. {Strom, vi. 12011.), Tertullian, Hippolytus 
(ed. Lagarde, p. 66 ), et al .; to Philo by Jerome, 
Luther, Job. Gerhard, et al. For these and other 
conjectures see Grimm, pp. 16-26; Farrar, 412-415*. 
In view of their untenable character, we consider 
that we may dispense with a closer examination of 
them. The probabilities are in favour of an 
Egyptian Jew who had received a Greek educa¬ 
tion but had remained true to the Law. His 
description of Epicureanism, to which many Jews 
had apostatized (2**7*), appears to have been derived 
partly from Qoheleth. For his further acquaint¬ 
ance with the works of Greek philosophers see 
above, p. 928**. The beauty of the works of Greek 
)lastic art found him as unimpressionable as St, 
*aal (Ac 17**). Sculptors and painters are to him 

lovers of evil, and their work is unprofitable 
(16^*); works of sculpture are to him nothing 
but idols (14*®). He has Euhemeristic notions c 3 
the motives that led to the making of them (H*®®^')- 
That he was not a Palestinian but an Alexandrian 
Jew, is shown by his allusions to the Egyptian 
animal-worship (16*®’ ** 16** ®), Greek images of 
the gods (16^) might then be seen even in 
Egyptian cities. In favour of the view that the 
author lived in Alexandria, is tlie circumstance 
that both a Greek and a Jewish population were 
settled there, and that his culture was derived 
from lK)th these quarters. 

ix. Date. —For the date of the Book of Wisdom, 
the terminus a quo is the Greek translation of the 
Bible (c. 250 B.c.), the terminus ad quern the un¬ 
questionable acquaintance of St. Paul with the 
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book (cf. Grafe, * Das Verhiiltniss der paulin, 
Sdiriften zur Sap. Salem.^ in TheoL Abhanalungen 
C. V. Weizsdeker zu s. 70 Gehurtstage ^ewidnutf 
Freiburg, 1892, p. 251 ff., where in particular the 
author establishes St. Paul’s dependence upon the 
book in regard to the doctrine of predestination, 
the condemnation of the heathen, and the con¬ 
ception of the relation of soul and body). Resem¬ 
blances to the book or influences from the same 
ouarter are discoverable also in the Kjustle to the 
Hebrews (cf. He 1* with Wis 7^, He witli Wis 
732ff. etc.). The most recent attempts to fix the 
date vary up and down between 150 n.c. and 
40 A.D. (cf. P'arrar, 420^-422“). The position which 
the author assumes in the development of Alex- 
andrianism prior to Philo (cf. Siegfried, Philo von 
Alex. 22-24) is in favour of placing him between 
B.C. 100 and 60. Kuenen {Hist.-crit, Onderzoek^ 
§ 105^”), it is true, will have it that the book was 
not composed till the time of Gaius Caligula. 

X. Text. —The Text is best preserved in cod. 
Vaticanus (B); it is very good also in cod. 
Sinaiticus (fc< or S), as well as in the fragments 
of cod. Ephraerni reacriptus (C); it is less satis¬ 
factory in cod. Alexandrinus (A) and, with the 
exception of the excellent cod. 68, in 10 cursives. 
Swete {OT in Greeks vol. ii., Camb. 1891, 2nd ed. 
1897, pp. 604-64.S) uses 13 in general as the basis of 
his text, but gives in footnotes all the variants of 
X (S), A, and C. O. F. Fritzsche in his Libri 
apocryphi V.T. grmce, Lipsine, 1871, gives not only 
the variants of the above MSS but also those of 
cod. Venetus (HP 23), etc., as well as those de¬ 
rived from the cursives and tlie Versions. W. J. 
Deane {The Book of Wisdmn^ Oxford, 1881) agrees 
almost entirely with Fritzsche. Noteworthy 
emendations are to be found in Grimm ap. 
Fritzsche, in Grimm, Kgf. exeget. Hdb. zu den 
Apokr. 6^ Lieferung (Lpzg. 1860), and in F. W. 
Farrar in ‘Speaker’s Com.* Apocryp^, i. (London, 
1888) 403-534, as well as in H. Hois, Essai sur 
Ics origines de la philosophie jucUo - alexandrine 
(Toulouse, 1890), p. 378 tF. 

xi. Versions. — Of the Versions, the Vetus 
Latinus of Jerome was taken over unaltered into 
the Vulgate, in the Books of Sirach and Wisdom. 
The Latin text of the two Wisdoms from the cod. 
Amiatinus was critically edited for the Wisdom 
of Solomon by de Lagarde in Mitteilungen^ Bd. 
i. 24.3-284.—Of the Syriac Versions, the l^eshitta 
recension was published in de Lagarde’s Libri 
apoc. V.T. Syriace, Lips. 1861 ; another recen.sion 
in Ceriani’s edition or the cod. Ambros. saec. vi. 
(Milan, 187611’.); cf. Nestle in Urtext u. Vhersetz- 
ungen der Bihel (a reprint of the art. in PRE^), 
p. 230 ; Ryssel in Kautzsch’s Apokr. und Pseud- 
epigr. d, AT, i. 250-254.—On the Armenian literal 
Version, the so • called Mechitar Bible, Venice, 
1805, cf. Nestle, l.c. pp. 155-157 ; also PRE^ iii. 
79 on the special editions of the Wisdom of 
Solomon, from 1824 to 1854.—For recent English 
translations by Deane and Farrar see above.—The 
most recent German translation is that of C. Sieg¬ 
fried in Kautzsch’s Apokr. und Pseudepigr. d, 
AT, i. 476-607, with Introduction and short 
exegetical notes. J. K. Zenner arranged the first 
section of the book (H-0^') in strophes and in 
verses of from 2 to 3 strophes, and published this 
in a German translation, with short explanatory 
notes in the Ztschr. fur kath. Theol. xxii. [1898] 
pp. 417-429. In an Appendix he adds Egyptian 
[parallels to ch. 2 from Erman’s translation (p. 
430 f.). 

Litbratitrw.—F or references see Qrimtii. Bueh der Weiahsit 
(cf. Kgf, exeget. Hdb. zu den Apokr. d. A T). pp. 46, 40, and 
Farrar, l.c. pp. 422^-428. See also W. J. Deano, The Book of 
Wisdmn. Oxford, 1881, pp. 42, 43 ; Zockler, Apokryphen. 1891, 
pp. 860, 861; Sohurer m PBE^ L 662, and QJV^ iii. 88811.; 


Ph. Thielmann, Bertcht iiber daa nesammelte handaehrifUxche 
Material zu einer kritischen Ausgaoe der late in. Ifberaetzungen 
bibl. Bucher d. AT, Munich, 1900, pp. 207-214, The last- 
named author has either personally or through others oollated 
30 MSS. Of these, 27 are complete, while tlio other 8 contain 
fragments of the Book of Wisdom, They belong to the 8th-10th 
centuries, and include Spanish, Anglo-Saxon, pro-Carlovingian 
French, South German, Swiss, Italian texts, as well as the 
Bibles of Tiieodulf and Alcuin. In addition, he deals with 
excer})ts from 83 MSS. This had been preceded by Thielmann’s 
studies, ‘tlber den character der latein. UberseUung der 
Weisheit Salomonis,* etc., in AroAiv filr latein. Lexicographic 
und Gramtnatik, vlii. (1893) 235-2i>7, 601-^561, ix. (1894) 247-2S4. 
According to Thielmann, the unity of the Latin text of Wisdom 
< ;in be established; see, furtbor, Schilrer in ThLZ, 1900, 

^0.12. c. Siegfried. 

WIST, WIT, WOT, WITTY.^The parts of the 
verb ‘to wit’ (Anglo-Sax. witan. Middle Eng. 
witen, ‘ to know ’) were : Pres, tense * I wot,* 
‘thou wotest,’ ‘ho wot’ or ‘ woteth ’; plu. ‘we 
witcii*; past tense ‘wiste*; past ptep. ‘wist*; 
infill. ‘ to wit.’ 

Examples : I icof—Maundeville, Travels, 72, * I wot never, but 
God kiioweth*; Knox, Uiat. 67, ‘I wot, and know surely by 
the Word of God’; Jn Tint!. ‘ I wot that thou heurest me 
nil wayes' (where the tense should be past, Wvc. ‘I wiste,' 
Cran. and AV * I knew,' Rhem. ‘ I did know '). 'PIlou woteat — 
Jn 137 Tind. * Wiiat 1 do, thou wotest not now, but thou shalt 
knowe herafter.' He wot or icofr/A—Tindale, Expos. 60, * lie 
that hateth his brother is in darkness, and walketh in darkness, 
and woteth not whither he goeth.’ 1T<?, ye, they witen (ana 
later, as in AV, woty-Piera Plowman, ii. 74— 

‘Witen all and witnossen that wonen here on earth 
That Meed is ymarried more for her richesse 
Than for holiness or hendciiess, or for Ijigh kind : 
Falseness Is fain of her, for he wot her rich.’ 

W 3 ’clif uses ' they wyteth,' Works, iii. 107, * Fader, forgeve hem 
this gyltj for they wyteth nought what they dooth.' J’ast 
tense, tnwfc—Jn VVyc. ‘Noon of hem that eaten at the 

mete wisto wherto ho saide to hym'; Tindalo has ‘wyst,’ Dt 
.•It** ‘ No man wyst of his sepulchre unto this daye.’ Past ptep. 
/(•isf—Mt 127 Tind. ' Whurtore yf ye liad wist what this sayinge 
meneth ’; Oocleve in Bkeat’s Specimc'na, p, 22 — 

* For, yf myn horteH wille wist were and preved 
How, yow to love, it stored is and moved, 

Ye shuldo knowe I your honour and wolthe 
Thurste and desire, and eke your soules hclthe.* 

Infln. wit —Malory, Holy (Jrail (in Morley’s Eng, Bel. 88 ), * And 
so they looked U|K)n him, and felt his pulse, to wit whei her 
there were any life in him Ex 07 Tind. ‘ And Pharos sent to 
weto.’ For the phrase ‘do to wit’ (2 Go 8 ^) see art. Do in vol. I. 
p. 614t>, and observe the parallel phrases ‘give to wit,’ Ithom. 
NT, note to Jn 16* ‘These conditional speaches, If ytm reinaine 
in the vine. If you keepe my commawndementa, and such like, 
give us to v^dt that we be not sure to persi.st or nersevere, nor t(i 
be saved, but under conditions to be fulfilled by us’; and ‘let 
to wit,’ Grotimer, Works, i. 70, ‘ We let you to wit, that foras¬ 
much as it belongeth unto us,’ etc. 

In AV there occur: (1) Present tense, ‘I wot,* 
Gn Nil 22«, Jos 2^ Ac 3^ Ph [‘he] 

wotteth,* Gn 39® ‘ My master wotteth not what is 
with me in the house *; ‘we wot,’ Ex 32^*®*, Ac 
7^; ‘ye wot,* Gn 44^®, Ro IP. (2) Past tense, 
‘I wist,* Jos 2^, Ac 23®; ‘he wist,* Ex 34®, Lv 
517-« Jos 8^*, Jg 16®, Mk 9". Jn Ac 12»; ‘ye 
wist,’ Lk2^‘*; ‘they wist,’ Ex 16^®, Mk 14^. (3) 

Inlin. ‘to wit,* Gn 24^ Ex 2*, 2 Co 8* (‘do to 
wit*). 

The Heb. and Gr. are the ordinary verbs ‘to 
know,* yadd and oltda, except in the last case, 
where ‘ we do you to wit ’ is the tr. of yytaplj^o/iev 
bpiv, RV ‘ we make known to you.* 

Tlie infln. * to wit ’ is also used os a connecting phrase In Jos 
171. 1 K 2M 7W 1323, 2 K 10^ 1 Oh 72 271, 2 Oh iia 267 .10 gia, 
Est 212 , Jer 2613 340 , Ezk 13i«, Ro 828, 2 Co 612 . The fuller 
phrase is ‘ that is to wit,’ which shows the Infln. more clearly, 
as Mt 2^ Tind. ‘ For one is youre Master, that is to wyt Christ, 
and all ye are brethren’; Tindale, Works, 1. 87. ‘Wherefoer 
they which are of faith are blessed, that is to wit mode 
righteous, with righteous Abraham.’ Except in 2 Co 618 (ms) 
there is no equivalent in Heb. or Greek. 

Wit us a subst. occurs in Ps 107” ‘ And are at 
their wit’.s end* lit. as AVin, RVm 

‘ and all their wisdom is swallowed up,* RV ‘ aad 
are at their wits’ [plu.] end’; the AV phrase 
comes from Cov.; Wye. has the more lit. ‘ and al 
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the wisdom of hem was devourid,* after Vulg. et 
omnis sapientia eorum devorata est); 1 Es 4^ 

‘ Many there be that have run out of their wits 
for women ’ {iroWol direifO'fjdTiiTav raii IBlats diapolais 
rdf yvvaiKas ); 2 Es 6“ * Then shall wit hide 
itself * {abscondetur tunc sensus); Sir 31®^^ ‘ He 
riscth early, and his wits are with him * [dviarr) 
npofl, Kal if auToO pier avrou). 

The ftubet. * wit' was very cortimon in the cent, preceding the 
issue of AV. It was losing its tone by ICll, and not only occurs 
less frequently in AV than in jirevious versions, but is used 
more readily in the Prt'/ace. with its familiar style, than in the 
tr. of any of the books. Thus, ‘their sharpnesse of wit*; *to 
exercise and whet our wits'; ‘opening our wits, that we may 
understand his word'—all occurring In the l*rcface. In the 
earlier versions we find, e,g.. He 6^* Wvc. ‘hem that forcustum 
han wittis exercisid,* soTind. * which tnorow custome have their 
wittes exorcised,’ and all the VS9 till Rhcm., and AV (* senses/ 
Gr. ri tttff’OvjrKDnt); Lk 2^7 Tind. ‘And all that heardo nlm mer- 
volledat his wit and answers’ (so Matt., Wyc, ‘ prudens.* Rhem. 
‘wisodom,’ others ‘understanding,* Or. runrn); 24« Tind. 

* Then openned ho thoir wyttes that they myght understond the 
scriptures' nthom. and AV ‘ understanding,’Or. rit vevny ; Mk 
61* Rhom. ‘They see him that was vexed of the devil, sitting, 
clothed, and wel in his wittes.* 

*1110 word has some range of moaning, thus: (1) Sense^ 
tneani'tig, as Wyclif, Worku, i. 08, ‘iSythUie the Pater Noster 
is the beste prayer that is, for in it mot olle other prayers be 
closed yf thay schulle grociouslyche be hurdo of God, tborfore 
stjholde men kunne this prayour, and studie the wyt thereof ’; 
Molvill, Diary ^ 86, *A babling of words without wit. at least 
wesdome.’ (2) CUmmeM^ os Hall, Works, ii. 60, * How many 
shall once wish they hod been born dullards, yea idiots, when 
they shall And their wit to have barred them out of heaven? 
Say the world what It will, a dram of holinoKse is worth a pound 
of wit.’ (8) Understanding, ability to understand, as Pr. Bk. 
1662 (Keeling, p. 870>— 

*0 Holy Ghost, into our wits. 

Send clown thine heavenly light*; 

Elyot, Oovemour, ii. 430, * A man of greato witte, singuler 
lernyngc, and excellent wisedome.’ (4) Wisdom, os Ho 11*4 
Wyc', ‘Who knew the witte of the loro, or who was his coun> 
ceilour?'; Spenser, Hymn qf Heavenly Beauty— 

‘ O thou most Almlffhtie Sprlght, 

From whom all gulfts of wit and knowledge flow.’ 

Witfhigly is found in Gn 48'*: cf. Tind. Expos. 
177, ‘When they c.spied that the truth could not 
stand with tho honourM which tliey sought in tlie 
world, they wittingly and willingly persecuted it.* 

Wittv occurs in l’*r 8'^ Jtli 11‘^, Wis 8^*. Cf. 
IMt 11^ Cheke’s version, ‘which has hidden yees 
thiiiges from wijs and witti men, and hath dis- 
«'lo.scd the saam (o haahs’; Wyclif, IVorlrs, iii. 88, 

‘ AVlio wiser than David ? or liwo inoore witti than 
Salomon his soiie?* J. Hastings. 

WITCH, WITCHCRAFT.--See Magic, vol. iii. 
p. 208 f. 

WITHS is tho tr. in Jg of ini in plu., 

which means ‘bowstring’ in Job 30*h Ps 11®, and 
is so tr^* here by Moore, who tliiiiks that it was 
Avith cords made from the intestines of animals 
that Samson oll’cred to be hound, ‘ green * meaning 
fresh, not dried, when tliey would tie better and 
he less liable to siilit. But RV tr. the word ‘ tent- 
cord * in Job 4®h and probably the meaning in Jg 16 
is simply ‘green ro])es.* The Eng. word (u.sually 
spelt ‘withe*) means a tough Hexible twig or 
willow branch. Wyclif uses it in Lv 23'*® ‘ Avitliies 
of tho rennynge water,* i.e. willow branches ; 
also in Ps 137®, Is IS''. J. Hastings. 

WITNESS. —For ‘tabernacle of Avitness’ (nnyn 
Nu 17’* ® 18®, 2 Ch 24®; toC fjMprvplov Ac 7** [RV in 
all ‘ testimony *]) see art. Testimony. ‘ Witness,* 
as treated in the present article, represents the fol¬ 
lowing verbs and nouns: [niy], (lit. ‘answer*); 

and nig (the latter only of things); LXX and 
NT papTvp4(i), txipMpTvpdujf Karapivjyrvf^uf (‘witness 
against*), avy/xapropiut (‘witness along with,* ‘cor- 
roliorate*), \//fvdofxaprvp^u> (‘bear false witness*), 
fiaprdpopai^ diafiaprdpofJMit wpOfMprijpcfuu (‘witness 


beforehand ’); /Adprvs (of persons), pLaprvpta, fiofh 

TiJplOP, 

The nouns iy and nig [whose root notion is proK 
that of reiterating^ hence emphatically affirming} 
are used in two leading senses— 

1. Witness = testimony, evidence (of things); Gn 

3144. 48. fia llie heap of stones that Avas to wit¬ 
ness the covenant betAveen Jacob and T.iaban, Ex 
22*® t*®) [E] the carcass that was to bo brought in 
evidence that the animal entrusted to the keeping 
of a neighbour had been torn, Dt 31*®* ®* [J] the 
Song of Moses is to be a witness against the 
children of Israel if they go astray, v.®® (D®) the 
book of the LaAv is to serve the same purpose, Jos 
22®’* ®®* [P] the altar erected by the 24 tribes (see 

art. Ed), Is 19®® the altar and the mazzebah in the 
land of Egypt, Job 16® Job’s miserable condition 
is a Avitness against him, Ps 89®’(®®> the moon- 
[possibly, but we prefer the interpretation beloAv]. 
In all these passages ig is used. n*iy [only E] 
occurs in Gn 21®® of the seven ewe lambs that are 
to witness the covenant between Abraham and 
Abimeleeh, 31®® the heap of stones that witnessed 
Laban’s covenant with Jacob, Jos the great 

stone set up by Joshua at Shechem to witness 
Israel’s covenant Avith JahAveh.—Similarly in NT 
fiapriUpiov is used: Mt 8® (II Mk 1^, Lk 5**) of the^ 
gift to be oflered by the leper, Mt 10*® (11 Mk 13®, 
Lk 21*®) the persecutions of Christ’s folloAvers, Mk 
6** (11 Lk 9®) tlie dust to be shaken off the apostle’s 
foot [on all these passages see SAvete’s note on Mk 
1®®], Ja 5® the dust of the rich men’s silver and 
gold to be a witness against them. 

2. Witness (of persons) ; (a) of God : Gn 31®® [EJ 
God is to bo witness between Jacob and l^aban. 
Job 16*® ‘my Avitness is in heaven,* I S 12®‘ the- 
Lord is witness against you ... He is Avitness,* 
so v.® [reading ig, after LXX p.dpTv% Ki/pioy], 20*® 

‘ the Lord be witness * [inserting ig before Jer 
29®® against the false prophets Ahab and Zedekiah, 
42® invoked as a witness by Johanan and his com¬ 
panions (cf. Jg 11*®, where the elders of Gilead say 
to Jephthah, ‘ The Lord shall be Avitness [lit. 
‘hearer,* ypr] betAveen us’), Mic 1® against the 
nations, Mai 3® against evil-doers in Israel, Ps 
89®’(®®) ‘ the witness in the sky, i.e. God [see Driver, 
Par. Psalt.'], is faithful.*—Similarly, in NT St. 
Paul calls God as witness {fidprvs) to the truth of 
his words and the purity of his motives, Ko 1®, 
2 Co 1®8, 1 Th 2®- *®, Ph 1®. 

(b) David (or perhaps the Davidic dynasty per- 
soiiiiied) was Cod’s wilne.ss to the nations. Is 55®. 

(c) Of witnesses in a more or less strictly 

forensic sense : J er 32*®* *®* ®®* ** of transfer of pro¬ 
perty, Ru 4®' *®* ** betroth.il (see art. Shoe) ; 
usually of testimony in court and in civil and 
social relations; e.g. Nu 5**, Dt 5®® 17®, Job 10*’ 
(fig.), Is 8®, Jer 32*®. Note the phrases ‘false 
witness’ ny (hence Ex 20*® 9 iy '"liV * bear 

false witness [lit. ‘answer (in court) as a false 
Avitness*] against*) Ex 20*®, Dt 19*®®^*, Ps 27*®, Pr 
6*® 14®; also ^y Dt 5®®, Pr ‘25*®; 0 ^, 7 ;^ iy Pr 12*^ 
19®-®; "ly Pr 21 ®® ; Djn ig ‘24®®; ^y.*?? "ly 19®®, cf. 
Dipri ig ‘-witness of [i.e. supporting] violence,’ Ex 
23* [E], Dt 19*®, Ps 35**; ‘ faithful Avitness * is 
D'l^DK ig Pr 14®, or nDijf ig Jer 42®, Pr 14®®; ‘ at the 
mouth of witnesses* is any ' 9 ^* Nu 35®® [P], or 

(D')iy Dt 17 ® 19*® 

The verb Onyi, denom. from iy, means In Hiphil [the only 
instance of Qal is In KetMbh of La 218]—(1) ' testify or witness ’ 
in favour of (Job 29G, La 2^* or against (1 K 2lJ0- 

one, or between two parties (Mal 2i4); (2) ‘ cause to testify/ i.e. 
‘take as witness' (Is 88, Jer 82i0-«>.44)^ with f ‘against* (Dt 
426 3019 8128); (8) ‘protest/ ‘affirm solemnly,' ‘warn’ (Jer 6io, 
Neh 181»X with A (On 44* Ms [JJ. Ex 19M [K] 211* [Hoph. ‘ if a 
protest have been entered'], 18 8*M«, i K 24*, 2 Oh 24i», Neh 
»*• 18M, Jer 4218, Am Si*) ; note ©ep. the Instances where God Is 
the subject: Ex 19** [Jl, Dt 8i* 32K 2 K 17i*-1*. Neh 9». *0. 84, 
Jer 117 Zeo 8®, Ps 607 gl*; whence the use explained in art 
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Tbstimokt of the term ‘testimonies* for God’s laws os solemn 
charges or declarations of the Divine will. 

njy [lit. * answer,' ' respond'] has the specillc sense of 
‘ respond a$ a vntnsss/ * testify ’; with * for * On 80*3; but 
usually against. Ex 20ia 232, Nu 3580 [Pj, Dt 31? IQie- is, i s 128. 
2 S lie. Is 39 591 *, Mio 68 , Jer 147, Ru lai (?). Pr 25i8 ; with 
Hos 68 710 , Job 168 ; with Dt 3l2i * as witness *). 

The testimony of at least two witnesses was 
required to justify a capital sentence, Dt 17® 19^®, 
Nu 36*® [P]. Cf. the general saying ‘that at the 
mouth of two witnesses or three every word may 
be established’ (Mt 18^®, similarly 2 Co 13^, He 
10 ^; also the rule laid down in 1 Ti 6 '® that an 
accusation is not to be received against an elder 
except on the information of two or three wit¬ 
nesses) ; and note the two witnesses against 
Naboth (1 K 2D9), and against Jesus (Mt 26®®). 
Although perjury was punished by the infliction 
of the same penalty as the false evidence, if 
accepted, would have involved for the accused (Dt 
19*®®’)»'ve gather from the last two instances (cf. 
the evidence suborned against Stephen, Ac 6 *®) as 
well as from the terms of the Ninth Command¬ 
ment, that amongst the Jews false witness was as 
common and as easily procurable as it still is in 
many Eastern courts of justice. The witnesses, 
in the event of the accused being condemned to 
death, had to take the leading part in carrying out 
the sentence, Dt 17^ cf. 13*® and Ac 7“. 

In the NT the apostles are repeatedly presented 
in the character of witnesses {fidprvpes) regarding 
the life and death and, above all, the resurrection 
of the Lord Jesus (Lk 24^», Ac !«• 2®® 3*® 6 ®® 10®»- " 

13®* 22*» 26*8, I p 51 . cf. Mt 24*S Ac 4f). The 
name fidprv^ is twice (Rev 1 ® 3*^, cf. 1 Ti 6 *®) ap¬ 
plied to our Lord IJ iinsclf; it is use<l also of the two 
witnesses of Rev 11 ®. John the Baptist came els 
pLaprvplaif, that lio might bear witness concerning 
the Light (Jn D). The heroes of faith of the OT 
are ‘the cloud of witnesses* p.apTiL>pu)u) of 

He 12 *. AV tr. pdprvs by ‘ martyr ’ in Ac 22^, Rev 
2 *® 17®, but it is questionable wliothcr the word 
had ac<pured this sense in NT tiines (see Martyr). 
RV has ‘martyr’ only in Rev 17®, elsewhere ‘wit¬ 
ness.’ For the ‘ witness of the Spirit ’ (Ro 8 *®, cf. 
1 Jn 5*8) see art. Holy Spirit, vol. ii. p. 409^ 

J. A. Selrie. 

WIZARD.— See Sorcery, p. 606\ 

WOLF. —In all the passages in the OT where AV 
and RV have ‘wolf’ the llcb. original is ziVfh, 
LXX and NT Xl'aoj, Vulg. lupus, Arab. dhi'O. 
The wolf is, unfortunately, quite abundant in the 
Holy Land, and very destructive to the flocks of 
sheep and goats, which constitute so large a part 
of the wealth of the people. It is not surprising, 
therefore, that the allusions to it and its habits 
should be frequent. Its insatiableness is the theme 
of a comparison with Benjamin (On 49®^). One of 
the most signal miracles of the triumph of God’s 
kingdom is the change in the habits and instincts 
of the wolf (Is 11 ® 65®®, Sir 13*^). The princes of 
apostate Israel are characterized as wolves (Ezk 
22^), The nocturnal habits of tlie wolf are noted 
(Jer 5® n'la'iy, ‘evenings,* m. ‘deserts,’ Hab 1 ®, 
^eph 3®). Tfie enemies of the truth are wolves 
(Mt 10*8, Lk 10 ®, Jn 10 *®). Hypocrites in the 
Christian Church are wolves (Mt 7*®, Ac 202 ®). Tiio 
wolves of the Holy Land are large, tawny, and 
usually solitary, or one or two together. They 
prowl around the flocks and herds, and sometimes 
get into the folds. They seldom attack men. 

G. E. Post. 

WOMAN.— 

Heb. a form similar to and ‘ man,’ but, accord¬ 

ing to Oxf. Heb. Lex., not derived from the same root, but 

perhaps from I^IK, n.V with the sense of ‘tender,* ‘frail.* 


On 228 (where Luther has Mdnnin, Syram. Vulg. virago} 

cannot be taken as an authoritative statement of etymology; 
but it illustrates a popular conception of the relation of the 
words based on the Ileb. tradition of the origin of woman. In 
three places (Lv 1688 , Nu SII 8 , Jer 3122 ) aV, followed by RV, hat 
the Eng. word * woman * for which Is literally ‘ female,' is 
used for the female of animals (e.g. On 6^9, Lv 3i-8), and tr. 

' female ’ when applied to the human race In On 127 62. 

Or. yvvv, which also stands for ‘wife,* as does the Heb. equi¬ 
valent. In Ro 126- 27 AV is followed by RV In using the Eng. 
word ‘woman’ for the Or. Hxim (‘female*). The diminutive 
yvt>»t$Uifii 0 p occurs in the plural in 2 Ti S*, and Is rendered ‘silly 
women* both in AV and in RV. 

For information on the social and legal status 
of woman in Israel see Family and ^1AR1UA0E. 
There remain to bo considered the place of woman 
in religion, Jewish and Christian, and the treat¬ 
ment of questions affecting woman religiously and 
ethically by the Sermture writers. 

i. In the Old Test, and Judaism. —While 
sharing to some extent the universal Eastern con¬ 
ception of the inferiority of woman to man, the 
Jewish religion of biblical times by no means 
sanctioned tlie total suhioction of woman sub¬ 
sequently authorized by Mohammedanism or the 
low view of woman’s place in religion taken by 
rabbinical Judaism. Women seem tS have enjoyed 
considerable rights and privileges in all the Semitic 
cults. This is apparent in the aucient Arabic cult, 
in which an important part was played by female 
divinities. 

Most of the jinns were female. According to Robertson 
Smith, ‘ in old Arabian religion gods and goddesses often occurred 
in pairs, the goddess being the greater * and Marriage 

in Early Arabia, p. 300). The Byzantine writers regarded the 
worsiiip of Aphroditi as the principal cult at Mecca. This idea 
is supported by recent researcii, the white stone being the 
original Mcccan divinity, and tbe black stone her son, the very 
name koCba seeming to point to a supreme female deity. 
Prostitution, both by married and by unmarried women, in Imita¬ 
tion of the conduct of the goddess, was a recognized custom in 
the ancient Arabian cult. In the various functions of worship, 
bringing offerings, stroking the sacred stone, etc., women took 
part os well as men, and in the cult of the dead it was their 
part to chant the rhythmic-al dir^e. Women were also found 
in the otfleial position of the kdhin (seer), originally the chief 
officer of the Arabian religion. 

Woman alno has a prominent place in the 
Babylonian, Assyrian, ami Phoenician religions. 

This is seen in the prominence given to female divinities. 
The Babylonian Ishtar was the mother goddess and head of all 
the gods. Among the Assyrians AstartO is the supreme goddess. 
It is to a go^ldess, apparently, that king Mesha devotes the 
Israelite captives in tho inscription on the Moabite Stone. Then 
women tooK a prominent part in the worship. There are in¬ 
scriptions with the words ‘handmaid of Mclkart,’ 'sister of 
Melkart.' Women, too, were recognized as priestesses and 
X>rophete88e8. Thus there were priestesses of Ishtar at Uruk. 

The OT contains evidence of the lead taken by 
women in idolatrous rite.s. Maacali, the mother of 
Asa, introduced the worship of Astart^ (1 K 16**). 
Jezebel in tho Northern kingdom supported the 
prophets of the Phoenician cults and persecuted 
the followers of J" (1 K 18^**®); and her daughter 
Athaliah apparently played the same part in the 
Southern kingdom (cf. 2 K 8*^ and 2 Cli 21® with 
2 Ch 22® and 24'^). Jeremiah describes the devotion 
of the women of JeruHalom to the rites of Ishtar, 
kneading dough and making cakes which would 
be shaped like the moon (see Queen of IIeavkn), 
to represent the goddess (Jer 7*®). If we do not 
accept Stade’s conjecture that 2 K 23’** is a gloss, 
possibly the clause may refer to the work of some 
of the women in providing sacred garments for 
the worship of Astart(S (i.e» on the suggestion of 
Peritz that nuna cf. Lucian oroXdi] be sub¬ 

stituted for the Massoretic ovia). Ezekiel men¬ 
tions the devotion of Jerusalem women to the 
worship of the Babylonian Adonis, saying, ‘ There 
sat the women weeping for Tammuz ’ (Ezk 8*®). 
Women must have had their share in the horrible 
rites of Molech, which took place in the Valley of 
Hinnom, as the ‘inhabitants of Jerusalem’ gener- 
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ally, without distinction of sex, are accused of 
having ‘ lilled this place with the blood of innocents * 
(Jer 19®-“). 

It is therefore quite in accordance with con¬ 
temporary Semitic custom that woman should take 
part in the religion of Israel, as Peritz has demon¬ 
strated in his exhaustive monograph on the subject, 
a work to which this article is largely indebted. 

1 . The Participation of Woman in the Privileges 

<f Religion. — {a) Prayer^ e.g. the instance of 
Hannah at Shiloh (1 S —(^) Pf^^arts. In primi¬ 

tive times women attended the periodic religious 
gatherings of Israel. It was talcen for granted 
Uiat the daughters of Shiloh would be present at 
the annual feast (Jg Later, the wives and 

daughters of Klkanah are found attending the 
Sliiloh festival (I S 2^®). Women were present 
at David’s feast and saerihcea on the recovery of 
the ark (2 S 6’*’). The Deuteronomic code makes 
express provision for the presence of women at the 
temple l^estivals. The Jews are exhorted to rejoice 
with tlieir sons and their daughters (Dt 12'^). 
Among those who are to eat the feast we have 
‘ thy daughter * and ‘ thy maidservant ’ (v.^®), ‘ thine 
household’ (14®** 15®“), cf. 16'^*^“.—(c) Sacrijtces. 
Women also took part in the ancient sacrihees. 
When Manoah oftered a burnt-oll’ering because the 
angel of J" had visited him, his wife joined him in 
t he deed. I’hey both ‘ fell on their faces to the 
ground ’ (Jg 13®^), and it was the woman who said, 

* If the Lord were pleased to kill us, he would not 
have received a burnt-oU'ering and a mcal-ollering 
at onr hand * (v.®^). Tlie Law required the attend¬ 
ance only of men at the yearly feasts (Ex 23’^ 34’-^, 
Dt 16^®); but it did not forbid women to come, 
and it is evident that custom, which lay behind 
the Law, allowed tlie atten<lancQ of women. The 
meaning of the Law was to make this obligatory 
on men while it was left ojdional with women, in 
part, no doubt, owing to the fact that they could 
not always take the necessary journey. The women 
of post-exilic times also have their share in 
religious functions. The presence of women is 
expressly mentioned in the account of Nehemiah’s 
reading of the Law (N(di8® ®), and again in the 
description of the sacrifices and rejoicings associ¬ 
ated with the dedication of the city walls (12“®). 
Certain sacrifices women were forbidden to eat, 
viz. the flesh of t he sin-ollering, which was allowed 
only to males (Lv Cr '). This jdainly implies that 
they were allowed to cat of those sacrifices con¬ 
cerning which no such prohibition was made (see 
W. K. Smith, RS p. 379, note 2). The priest’s 
daughters are mentioned with his sons as those 
who are to share with him in eating sacrificial 
meat (Lv 10^“). If a priest’s daughter is married 
to an alien she may not eat of the sacrifice, but 
the privilege will be restored to her on her widow¬ 
hood or divorce if she has no children (22^®- ; cf. 

Nu 18^L Women were required to bring sacrifices 
for purification (Lv 12. 15*“ ®®).— {d) Vows. They 
were free to take the Nazirite vow (Nu 6®). 
—(«) Oracles. Women could consult oraeles, a.s we 
read in the case of KcbL‘kah (Gn 25®®).—(/) Thco- 
phanies. They enjoyed the privilege of theo- 

haiiies, as in the cases of Ilagar (Gn 16^*^* 21^"*^ ), 
arah (18®'^*), Manoah’s wife (Jg 13®*^*). 

2. Ojficinl and other leading Positions in Religion 
held Inj Women. —(a) Witchcraft. The lowest form 
of female influence in this direction is seen in the 
idea of witchcraft, according to wdiich certain 
occult powers in dealing with the unseen world 
were oscribeii to women. The witcli of Endor was 
supposed to be holding intercourse with * a familiar 
spirit,’ which enabled her to call back Samuel 
from the dead against the will of the great seer 
(IS 28’*^*). The Law attached the death penalty 
to the crime of sorcery on the part of a woman, in 


the command, ‘ Thou shalt not suffer a sorceress to 
live* (Ex 22^®). For the purpose of divination 
women attached some sort of amulets to the arm 
(mnoa Ezk 13*®, which the Hexapla renders 0i/Xax- 
ri)/)Aa), and also something to the head, both used, 
according to W. R. Smith, for the purpose of in¬ 
voking the deity. With this we may compare 
Rachm’s possession of the teraphim. She would 
hope to perform some occult rite with the idol and 
obtain an oracle from it (Gn 31*®).— {b) Mourning. 
While the funeral rites and their accompanying 
lamentations were used for women as well as for 
men (Jer 16^, Mk 5*®), women took a prominent 
place in the performance of them, just as there 
were ‘mourning women’ in Arabic heathenism,— 
(c) Tabernacle and temple service. There were 
‘serving-women which served at the door of the tent 
of meeting ’ (Ex 38®; the mention of these women in 
1 S 2®®** is generally regarded as an interpolation). 
No account of the service of these women is given 
anywhere in the OT. The LXX has in Exodus 
rwv vr)(TTev<Ta(Tu)P at Ivi^aTevaaVy but in 1 Sam. rd? 
ywoLKas rdy 'rrapearuxTas; Vulg. guot excubabant, 
and Targ. and Syr. have * who prayed ’ and ‘ who 
came to pray,’ manifestly no more than a loose 
paraphrase of the original Hebrew azii, a word 
irequently used in the Priestly Code for some sort 
of Levitical service in the tabernacle {c.g. Nu 4®®). 
'riie statement tliat the laver of brass, etc., were 
made out of the mirrors of ‘the serving-women 
which served’ (we might read ‘which had served,’ 
reading wDJf as a pluperfect), seems to iini)ly that this 
service was no longer going on. Thus the sentence 
points to an ancient custom which had been aban¬ 
doned. Except that some ritual service associated 
with the priest’s sacrificial work is implied, it is 
impossible to say wliat the work of these women 
haa been. — {d) Mnsicy singing^ and dancing. 
Women appeared in choral dances on occasions of 
great victories and other sotirces of rejoicing {e.g. 
Ex 15®“, Jg 11®“, I S 18®, Ps68®®), In company with 
singing men, women were also engaged in the 
temple choir (Ezr 2“®). The register of returned 
exiles contains a reference to * two hundred forty 
and five singing men and singing w^omen’ (Nell 
7®^). We are left to conjecture w hat their special 
function was, but the fact that there Avoro sub¬ 
sequently men and women singers in the temple 
points to the conclusion that a guild of singers in 
connexion Avith public worship liad been formed as 
early as the Exile.—(c) Prophecy. Women appear 
from time to time in the history of Israel as in¬ 
spired prophetesses. Miriam is called a ‘ prophetess * 
(Ex 15^), and is associated Avith her brother Aaron 
in exclaiming, ‘ Hath J" indeed spoken only by 
Moses? hath he not spoken also by us?’ (Nu 12®). 
The prominence of Miriam appears also in Mic 0“ 
‘And I sent before thee Moses, Aaron, and 
Miriam* (see Miriam). Deborah appears both as 
a prophetess and as a judge (Jg 4“- ®). See Deborah. 
Huldali appears as a proplietess to Avhom the 
messengers of Josiah applied when they Avere 
directed to ‘inquire of the Lord’ (2 K 22*®*®“). See 
IlULDAH. In Nell ‘ the prophetess Noadiah * 
[but see Noadiah] appears among ‘ the rest of the 
prophets’ hired by Tooiah and Sanballat to hinder 
the restoration of Jerusalem, who must therefore 
be regarded either as heathens or as false Jewish 
prophets. It is manifest that the appearance of a 
prophetess in Israel was quite exceptional. The 
prophetio guilds did not include women ; they con¬ 
sisted only of ‘ sons of the prophets.’ A prophetess 
w'as, like Amos coming from his farm work, not 
trained for office, but inspired and compelling re¬ 
spect by her gifts and the power of her utternrices. 
No laAv forbade her to speak ; no custom hindered 
her from rising to a position of great influence, 
ii. In the new test, anp Christianity.— 
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The freedom and prominence of woman in the 
early Church, compared with the restraint and 
suppression commonly observed in Elastem civiliza¬ 
tion, are to some extent developments of con¬ 
temporary Jewish customs. Women moved freely 
about in society, and were present at the table of 
hospitality, though it cannot be shown that in 
Palestine they partook of the meals in common 
with men. 1 iiey went up to the temple to worship, 
but were there limited to the privilege of using 
the ‘ court of the women,* and could not advance 
so near tlie altar as men were permitted to go. 
They united in the worship at the synagogue, 
apparently sitting by themselves apart from the 
m(ue worshippers. Now that Conybeare has gone 
some way towards vindicating the De Vita Con- 
templativa os a genuine work of Philo, it is possible 
to appeal to that treatise as a witness to customs 
current in the time of Christ. The following 
extract describes the arrangements of public wor¬ 
ship of the Therapeut® or Egyptian Essenes:— 

‘And this common holy place to which they all come together 
on the seventh day is a twofold circuit, being separated partly 
into the aj>artincril of the men, and partly into a chamber for 
(the women; for women also, in accordance with the usual 
fashion there, form a part of the audience, having the same 
f fpellngs of admiration as the men, and having adopted the same 
^ sect with casual deliberation and decision ; and the wall which 
is between tne hotises rises from the ground three or four cubits 
upwards, like a batllement, and the upper portion rises upwards 
to the roof witliout any opening, on two accounts : first of all, 
in order that the modesty which is so becoming to the female 
sex may be preserved; and, secondly, that the women ma^v i>e 
easily able to comprehend what is said, being seated within 
earshot, since there is then nothing which can iKissibly intercept 
the voice of him who is speaking* (De Vit, Coniemjh 3). 

The phra.se ‘ in accordance with the usual custom 
there’ show.s tliat tliis participation in the Sabbath 
worship of men and women, but with some degree of 
separateness, was the common Jewish form of pro¬ 
cedure. 'riie illustration of a battlement, the upner 
portion of which readied the ceiling, indicated a 
wall perforated near the top with square holes. 
We cannot infer from this description that the sepa¬ 
ration was by the same means and to the same 
extent in the synagogues of ordinary Jews. All 
that is mijilied is that the sexes did not mingld’ in 
^l^c„ wm'sirrp, ttiougli tlie^ joiued^iu tlm same 
acta of worsTiip . Tn the simpm room known os a 
npoaTiix^ {Kg ITP®) there could have been no elaborate 
barriers of separation. Paul and Sil as seem to 
have entered treelxinto j^hq 'societ y of ^dia and 
£be othef devout w omen at P hilippi . No olbce in 
the synagogue appears to have been open to 
women. The limited education commonly enjoyed 
by all women but those of the wealthy and 
leisured class w’ould necessarily debar them from 
much influence in intellectual regions. The Jews 
paid great attention to the education of children ; 
out whenever we meet with an explicit statement 
on the subject wc read only of boys. Thus 
Josephus says that Moses * commanded to instruct 
children ’ (c. Apion. ii. 25), and ‘ we take most pains 
of all with the instruction of children ’ (ib. i. 12); 
but when be is more explicit he states that Moses 
prescribed ‘ that boys should learn the most im¬ 
portant laws ’ {Ant. iv. viii. 12). Philo and the 
Talmud follow on similar line.s (see SchUrer, HJP 
II. ii. 27). The inference is that all young children 
were taught the elements of relic^on by their 
parents, but that when it came to the question of 
more exact instruction about the Law, in the 
synago^e schools, this was confined to boys. 

1 . The Prominence of Women in the NT. — 
Women come to the front with reference to the 
life of our Lord. This is especially the case in 
the Third Gospel, St. Luke delighting in gathering 
information concerning women and in showing 
their part in the Gospel story. It cannot be 
maintained that the Magnificat, though ascribed 


to the Virgin Mary, was actually composed by 
her. It is more consonant with ancient literary 
custom to suppose that the evangelist supj)lie8 
hymns of the Jewish or Christian Church to ex¬ 
press the sentiments of the persons whom he 
represents as uttering them. 13ut, while we may 
not venture to designate the mother of Jesus as 
a poetess, Anna is distinctly represented as a pro¬ 
phetess who spent all her time in worship in the 
precincts of the temple (Lk 2“). Our Lord’ s 
teacl iing and healing ministry was c a rrie a on 
amoffg' xrometr ai ’ fieelV ^ ^ 5)3 • 

means Tor'^ClTe sTipport oT'CTinst analTTs apostle.s 
appears to have been chiefly derived from the con¬ 
tributions of w omen : this was in accordance witli 
custom, wmnien sometimes contributing largely 
towards the .support of Rabbis (see Tflummer, 
Intern. Com. on Lk 8’"’*). Women w'ere prepared 
to perform the last oflices for the dead on the 
bony of Jesus. In the early apostolic age it was 
to the house of a woman that St. Peter went, after 
his liberation from prison during the persecution 
by Herod, to meet a considerable group of disciples 
(‘where many were gathered together,’etc., Ac 12^®). 
We cannot infer that the whole Church w as accus- 
tomed to meet in this house, as has been often 
assumed, for the majority were not present on this 
occasion, nor was St. J.anies, since St. Peter says, 
‘Tell these things unto .lames, and to the brethren ’ 
(v.^*^). At Joppa, Tabitha was a woman disciple 
highly honoured for lier ‘good works and alms 
deeds* (Ac 9^®). St. Paul’s first convert in Europe) 
was a woman, and he and his eonipanions stayed 
at her house (16^^-*®). At Philippi, where this! 
occurred, there were otlier women who labouredi 
with the apostle (t*h Priscilla is mentioned 

before her Inisband in regard to their teacliing of 
Apollos, as though she took the lead (Ac 18^®). 
Timothy’s faith is to be encouraged with memories 
of his mother’s and grandmother’s earlier faith 
(2 Ti P). One NT Epistle (viz. 2 John) appears 
to have been written to a w'oman, though this is 
doubtful (see John, Epistles of). Women figure 
largely in the 8ym])olism of tlie Apocalypse, e.g. 
‘the woman Jezebel, which calleth herself a pro¬ 
phetess* (Rev 2^®, see Jezebkl, n.), the ‘woman 
arrayed with the sun* (12^®'), the woman represent¬ 
ing ‘ Babylon the Great* (17^"^*). 

2. The Gifts of Wome7\ and the ErernKC of them .— 
'I’here were no w'omcn among the Tw'ch e Apostles, 
to wdioni special gifts of healing were given by our 
Lord. There is no proof that women discinles w'ere 
not incl tided among the Seventy (Lk 10^*^®), hut the t o 
is no evidence that there were any, and the nature 
of tlie mission renders it iinprohahlc. No miracle 
is ever attributed to a woman. Still, as there were 
women in the churches among whom gifts of heal¬ 
ing were said to be distributed, and no oxceptior 
in their case is named, it cannot be denied that 
they may have shared in these as in other gifts. 
No book of the NT claims to be written by a 
woman ; but Harnack assigns the authorship of 
Hebrews to Priscilla. Women were present at 
the day of Pentecost when the gift of the Spirit 
was bestowed (cf. Ac 1^^ and 2^®^*), and must have 
shared in it, since St. Luke, referring to the whole 
company, says of the appearance of the tongues, 
that ‘ it vsat upon each one of them ’ (2*). Its result 
was prophecy (v.^®), and prophecy is the specific 
gift, the exercise of which at Corinth by women 
St. Paul refers to (1 Co IP), a gift which he prefers 
in honour to all others (IP). Tlie apostle assumes 
that women prophesy and pray in the church, only 
directing that they do so veil^. A little later he 
orders women to ‘ keej) silence in the churches * 
(14®^). This Bccrns to imply that on further re¬ 
flexion he thought it not sufficient to protect 
their modesty that women should wear veils while 
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preaching or praying, and therefore forbade their 
exercise of the gift of prophesy!^ in public at 
all. But observe, (a) this was at Corintn, a most 
dissolute city, where 1000 women wore devoted to 
immorality at the shrine of Aphrodite on the 
Acrocoriiithus, and therefore where it was most 
important to preserve the modesty of the Chris¬ 
tian women from any suspicion or temptation ; 

' and (6) in the context of the second passage St. 
Paul does not again mention prophesying or pray¬ 
ing, but says, ‘ It is not permitted unto them to 
speak* (XaXcii^, which mignt be rendered ‘talk*). 
This looks as though the apostle were now thinking 
of mere chattering, or, at best, questioning, especi¬ 
ally as he adds, ‘And if they would learn anything, 
let them ask their own husbands at home * (v.^®). 
The ground of the prohibition is more than the 
requirements of modesty ; it is the idea of the sub- 
ection of married women to their husbands (* but 
et them be in subjection,’ i6.). Possibly there was 
a temporary and loeal reason for this apostolic 
precept in the condition of the Corinthian Church 
at the time. The apostle’s words suggest the idea 
that in some cases the new, large family brother¬ 
hood and sisterhood of the Church was threatening 
to submerge the original relationships of the home. 
That must be prevented. But that the apostle 
holds to a certain subjection of woman in general 
must be inferred from his appeal to Genesis (3^“). 
This, however, is to bo considered rather as a 
matter of order than a question aflecting the 
spiritual status of women. When referring to 
tlie latter, 8t. Paul lays down the principle that in 
Christ ‘ there can be no male or female^ (Gal 3^). 
It has been said that the apostle was inconsistent 
with the principle hero enunciated when giving his 
specific directions to the Corinthians (McGilfert, 
Apost. Afje^ p. 3U5). Hut ho had also said ‘there can 
be neither bond nor free * (Gal 3^®), and yet ho sent 
the slave Onesinius back to his master (Philem '^). 
In both cases he supported established customs 
for the time being while enunciating great 
nrinciples which would ultimately abolish them. 
Thus the NT leads to the emancipation of woman 
as to the abolition of slavery, not by sudden re¬ 
volution from without, but by gra<lual evolution 
from witliin. St. Paul’s lofty conception of mar¬ 
riage (Eph h’’-'®’), while including the subjection of 
women, involves tlie dignity of womanhood. Even 
under the restrictions re(|aired at the time, it is 
manifest that women enjoyed more liberty and 
were more on an equality with men in the church 
than in the synagogue. There could have been no 
such separation as Philo (?) describes. 1 Cor. plainly 
indicates that women took part with men at the 
They must have been in view if it was 
requisite for them to be veiled. Their prophesy¬ 
ing before tlie Church involves their being in the 
presence of the whole community. Doubtless, the 
sexes were so far divuled as that the men and 
women sat in separate groups, since this was the 
custom in the churches of early patristic times. 
That the kiss of Christian brotherhood and sister¬ 
hood was not restricted between the sexes is plain 
from the fact that in later times it was subject to 
abuse, which led to the restriction being imposed 
upon it. Athenagoras (A.D. 177) quotes some 
apocryphal writing under the designation of ‘the 
Logos’ in rebuke of the abuse, which says, ‘If 
any one kiss a second time because it gives him 
pleasure,’ etc., and again, ‘Therefore the kiss, or 
rather the salutation, should be given with the 
greatest care, since, if there be mixed with it the 
least dejilement of thought, it excludes us from 
eternal life ’ (L<;j 7 aL|>ro Christian. 32). Clement of 
Alex, oondemiis ‘ the shameless use of the kiss, which 
ought to be mystic * (Pcedngog. iii. 11). Tertullian 
remarks on the reasonable complaint of a pagan 


husband that liis wife should ‘ meet anv one of the 
brethren to exchange a kiss’ {ad Uxor, ii. 4). 
Accordingly the custom was altered, the earliest 
instance of the new regulations appearing in the 
Apostoliced Constitutions : ‘ Let the clergy salute 
the bishop, the men of the laity salute the men, 
the women the women* {Const. Apostol, viii. 2. 
See Diet, of Chr, Ant., art. ‘ Kiss *). 

3. Offices held hy Women. —There were no women 
apostles. The elders were all men, in accordance 
with the invariable custom of the synagogue. It 
is given as a sign of the ‘ contempt * into which re¬ 
ligion had fallen in the 5th cent., that women were 
found to be acting as priests at the altars, a com¬ 
plaint implying that this waja an innovation pre¬ 
viously unheard of (see Diet, of Chr. Ant,, art. 
‘ Women *). Two offices are said to have been held 
by women in the NT Church—the office of the 
Deaconess and that of the Widow.—(a) Deaoon- 
esses. There is no certain description of the office 
of deaconess in the NT. We meet with deacons 
in Ph P and in 1 Ti 3®*^*, but without any clear re¬ 
ference to deaconesses, though in the latter passage 
deacons’ wives are refenud to; and there is men¬ 
tion of women in the course of the directions about 
the deacons (v.“), and before the mention of their 
wives, which seems to suggest that women deacons 
are meant. Earlier than this, Phoebe of Cenchrea is 
called ‘ a servant of the Church * (Ro 16*). The word 
is didsovos, RVm ‘ deaconess.* In the earlier parts 
of the Apostolical Constitutions (ii. 26, iii. 15), 
didsopot is the title of the deaconess; later we have 
diaKdyia-aa (viii. 19, 20, 28). See 8anday*Head- 
1am, in loc., also Lipsius, who considers that 
Phusbe’s work would be care of the sick and of 
strangers. The fact that she went with a letter of 
recommendation suggests that she was travelling 
in the service of the Church. She must have been 
a woman of wealth and social standing, which gave 
her importance apart from her office, as she is called 
wpoffTdris, i.e. ‘ patroness.* See Phcebe. The 
earliest definite reference to deaconesses is in Pliny 
{Ep. X. 96), ‘ Quo rnagis nccessariuni credidi ex 
duabus ancillis, quee ininistroi dicebantur, quid 
esset veri et per torment a qumrere.* The title 
* ministra*,* by which Pliny says these ‘ hand¬ 
maidens*—surely in a humbler position than that 
of Pheebe—were known, is the Latin representative 
of bi.dKovoL and biaKbyicaai ; the former of which 
titles would probably have been in use in Bithynia. 
There is nothing in the NT to identify the 
deaconesses with tlie ‘ widows * of the Pastoral 
Epistles ; and if 1 Ti 3** refers to deaconesses, they 
must be in a distinct office, as they are mentioned 
apart from the widows, to whom reference is 
made later (5^'*®). 8ee Lightfoot, Com. on PA.,Dis¬ 
sertation on Chr. Ministry, p. 189. We have no de- 
.scription of the work of deacons and deaconesses. 
But the significance of the title, pointing to service 
in distinction from the work of ruling entrusted to 
the elders or bishops, implies that they would have 
the care of the poor, ‘serving tables* like ‘the 
seven* (Ac 6^’*). The division of labour effected 
in the appointment of the seven is also implied 
in the Pastoral Epistles, since, while the bishop 
is required to be a capable teacher (Tit 1®), that 
is not said of the deacon ; much less, then, could 
it have been required of the deaconess. Priscilla*a 
instruction of Apollos, in coni unction with her 
husband, is not associated with any office.— {b) 
Widows, see Widow. 

Lttkraturb.—S ee the works named In the articlea on Family 
and Marriaob; also Peritz, Wenman in the Ancieni Hebrew 
Cult; W. B. Smith, HS; Btade, OesohichU; Schwally, ZATW 
xi. p. 176ff.: Schechter, Studies in Judaism; Wellbausen, 
Reste arabisohen Heidentums; Allen, Christian institutions; 
Bartlet, The Apostolio Age; McOLffert, Hist, of Christianity in 
the Apost. Age ; the Inlemat. Critical Comm, and the Band* 
CommetUar on paasages referred to. W. F. AJOBNKY. 
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WOOD.—See Grovb, Forest, Tree. 

WOOL jfemer; i| gez^ nj? gizzaht Ax^h^jazzah, 
fleece’)*—Wool was an important article of 
•commerce (2 K 3^ [part of the tribute bf king 
Mesh A], Ezk 27‘®), and woollen fabrics formed a 
representative element in Oriental wealth (Mt 6 ^*, 
Ja 5^). It was also an indication of social rank 
<Mt 11®, Lk 7“). The soft raiment (rd fiaXaKd) worn 
in kings’ houses was not the rough homespun of the 
shepherd’s cloak, but prob. like the close smooth¬ 
faced broadcloth still woven in the East, with 
native dyes in crey-bluo, moss-green, and various 
brown and purine tones. Until recently the emirs 
of the Lebanon prohibited the peasantry from 
wearing such cloth. A many-folded Oriental suit 
of woollen cloth must have always been costly, and 
in modern use it is kept for high family occasions 
o.nd religious festivals. Esau’s ‘goodly* garment 
was under his mother’s personal charge 
•On 27^®), and Tyrian cloth was valuable enough to 
be stored up as an ancestral heirloom (p'ny Is 23'**). 

Great care had to be taken to protect woollen 
cloth from the ravages of moths (la 60**, Lk 12 ®®). 
In Is 61® mention is made both of the mof/o 
Arab, 'uththah) and the wor^n (09 sCts^ Arab, 

Or. 0 - 7 ) 9 ). In Arab, the former is the .small silvery 
moth, and the latter word indicates the destructive 
larvie. 

The Israelites Avere forbidden to wear clothing 
made of interwoven wool and linen, called 
sAa'ainez. The context, Lv 19'® Dt 22 ", seems to 
indicate that the objection was to the mixture 
as such. The matter is the subiect of discussion 
in the Mishna {Kilaim ix. 1), and Josephus briefly 
states that the reason was because such cloth of 
wool and linen was the special dress material of 
the priests {Ant, IV. viii. 11). It is one of the 
tit-bits of rabbinical con.scientiousness to discuss 
whether a man Avearing a woollen coat, of which 
the buttons are sewii on Avith linen thread, is 
wearing sJirCatncz, and .so breaking the LaAV. 

Wool was tlie standard of lustrous Avhiteness (I’s 
147'®, Is 1 '®, l)n 7®, liev l'^), as goats’-hair or sack- 
<5loth was of intense Idack (Kev D'**'). 

G. M. Mackik. 

WORD (X 670 S, — Commenting on T)t 8 ®, 

Philo says (Leg, Alleg. iii. 61), t6 fikv ydp <rrrf/xa 
irij/jLpo\op rod X 670 i', t 6 5^ fi^pos airroO. ’I’lie 

definition of as an i.solatcd specific affir¬ 

mation in contra.st Avith \6yo^, a connected Avhole, 
though for the mo.st part tenable, cannot bo uni¬ 
versally accepted. In LXX both words are used 
indifferently as tr. of " 197 , and sometimes \6yos is 
found, where on the ground of this distinction Ave 
might have expected pvfm (Is 50^). In the familiar 
phrase, ‘the word of the Lord came,’ ‘word’ is 
rendered in tlie historical hooks, noAV by X 67 oy 
(2 8 24", 1 K 6 " 122® iqi gtc.), now by l>7j/jLa (1 S 
15'°, 2 8 7S 1 K 17 ® 19® etc.); but in the prophetical 
books (with the po.ssible exception of Jer 1 % where 
the translation is inexact) \6yos is invariably used 
to denote the message Avliich God revealed to the 
prophet that ho might declare it to the people in 
llis name. It may be noted that, in referring to 
the call of the Baptist—‘ the word of the Lord came 
unto John ’ ( 32 )— 8 t. Luke uses ^^/xa. The choice of 
prj/xa may be accidental; or he may have done so 
designedly to mark the contrast botAvcon the word 
that came to the Baptist and the word (X 670 S) pro¬ 
claimed and revealed by Christ. 

At a very early date, if not at the very begin¬ 
ning of the Church, 6 X 67 oy was used xar’ to 

designate the special revelation of grace given in 
and oy Jesus Christ (Lk 1®, Ac 4^ etc.). Our Lord 
appears to have so described His message (Mt 13®°, 
Mk 4'*). St. Mark thus summarizes the teaching of 
Jesus ( 2 ®). At the institution of the diaconate the 


apostles characterize their oAvn distinctive duty 
as a steadfast continuance in the ministry of the 
word (Ac 6*); it is represented as the exclusive 
subject and substance of the proclamation of 
the early missionaries of the cro.ss (Ac 8^ 17" 
etc.); it is found in the earliest as Avell as in 
the latest of the Epistles of St. Paul (1 Th 1®, 

2 Ti 42 ). By descrioing the gospel in this way, 
the speakers or writers meant to imply that it 
was the perfect and authoritative word which was 
to supersede all other Avords that God had spoken 
to men. In relation to its origin it is the word of 
God (Lk 8", Ac 4®', 1 Co 14®«, He 4'®, 1 P 1®»); in 
respect of its method of communication it is the 
word of hearing (I Tli 2'*, He 4®); as to its nature 
it is the word of the kingdom (Mt 13'®), of truth 
(2 Ti 2'®), of life (I’h 2'®); it is pre-eminently the 
word of salvation (Ac 13®®), of reconciliation 
(2 Co 5'®), the Avord of the cross (1 Co 1'®). (See 
Cromer, lUf), Theol. Lex,* pp. 392, 393; Trench, 
N,T, Syn. 2S9, 337). For Word in the personal 
sense see Logos. John Pathick. 

WORLD.—‘ The world,’ in that moaning of the 
term from Avhich others that are in use may be 
most clearly derived, denotes a system knoAvn to 
man througn his senses, to Avhich he himself on one 
side of his nature belongs, but from Avhich, as a 
orsonal being, he can and usually does regard 
imself as distinct. It is a portion of the material 
universe, and may even stand for the Avhole of it 
where man’s knowledge of nature is limited. It 
Avill he our chief aim in this article to examine the 
view taken in OT and NT of this material system, 
and of man’s actual as well as liis true relation to it. 

i. In Old Testament,— which is commonly 
rendered ‘Avorld’ both by AV and RV, is not a AVord 
of larger meaning than pK ‘ earth ’; indeed, so far 
as a distinction can be draAvn betAveen them, it 
has the narrower application. [Cf. art. Earth, 
and see esp. Pr 8 ®' VjprsRV ‘his habitable 
earth,’ also Job 37'®]. The tAvo words constantly 
occimy the corresponding places in the parallelisms 
of Heb. poetry (rs 19' 24' etc.). occurs only in 
poetry, and the Avord ‘world’ may have been 
thought to have someAvhat more poetic associa¬ 
tions, and have been adopted for this reason to 
translate it. is never r<*iidered by ‘ earth * 

either in AV or HV; pN is rcmlcred by ‘ Avorld * 
only at Ps 22®’, Is 23'"' 62", and Jer 25^ in AV, 
ancl only at Job 37'®, Is 23'^, and Jer 25®® in RV. 

In these last two places ‘ earth ’ was re.servod to 
tr. n97t»]. 

There is no single word in OT Avliich describes 
the material universe, oven as it was conceived by 
the HebroAVS. The phrase ‘ heaven and earth ’ is 
used to convey that notion (Gn 1', Ps 89", Jer 10'® 
61'° etc.). Both and are al.so distinguished 
from the seas or the sea (Gn 1'®, P.s 98^). 

Heaven and earth by their va.stne.ss aiul stability, 
and by the rich variety, excellence, and beauty of 
that which they contain (cf. the exj>res8ion ‘ the 
fulness of the world’ and ‘of the earth,’ Ps 60'® 
and 24' etc., as also * the sea and its fulness,’ Ps ! 
98’); the sea kept under firm restraint for all ite 
raging; the sun, moon, and stars observing their 
regular times and seasons, were felt to be con¬ 
stant witnesses to the power and Avisdom of God, of 
Jehovah the God of Israel, who is the Creator and 
ruler of all (Am 4'® 5®, Is 48'® 61'®, Jer 5®® 10'® 61« 

Ps 19'-® 24'-® 8. 33®-® 29. 89" 93. 95®;° 104). To 
their testimony even the heathen might be ex¬ 
pected to pay heed (see esp. Ps 19' ®). In this 
sense even inanimate things praise God (Ps 96'®*'® 
98®- ® 148). Moreover, His care for His creatures 
was reco^ized, as shown in the regular proAdsion 
which H^as made for their sustenance. He is their 
guardian, the source of life and happiness to all 
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living things (Gn 8“ Ps 33« 36« » 65»'« 103*- ® 10427 80 
147"‘", Job 10 * 2 )^ But He was believed, too, to 
manifest Himself in a special manner in the more 
exceptional and terrible aspects of Nature, in storm 
and earthquake, in drought and pestilence. By 
means of these He had fought and was expected 
to fight on the side of His own people against their 
enemies (Ex 15, .Tg 52^* Am 9®* ^ Ps 48®- ’ 
687-0 76»-o VVn-.-'o 7 ^, 973-6 106 . lOB’-i® 111. 114. 

144®'*), or punislied Judah and Israel (Am 4 ®'*^) or 
individuals (Ps 107) for their sins. Those proofs 
of His presence and operation which are regular, 
and those more unusual ones where there has 
evidently been some particular end in view, are 
remarkably brought together in some passages 
(Ps 74“*»® 136). 

With the rise and development of the doctrine 
of Wisdom, interest in Nature was greatly stimu¬ 
lated, a more careful observation of particular 
facts, and even a certain kind of speculation upon 
her laws, were encouraged, but all under the guid¬ 
ance of a strongly religious spirit (Pr Job 

267'»^ 28. 36 - 2 _ 89 . 4 o 6 _ 4 i. Comp. Wis Sir 43. 

A similar bent may be noted in a work belonging 
to another class of literature, En. 72-82 and 2-5). 

So far we have spoken of the imjuession made 
upon the minds of devout and inspired Heb. pro¬ 
phets, psalmists, and philosophers by the contem¬ 
plation of that order of which the earth forms a 
part. But the earth itself was specially thought 
of by them as the sjiacious dwelling-place of man¬ 
kind, divided into its many races, tribes, and king¬ 
doms. [See such expressions as ‘ kingdoms,’ 
* jjooplcs,’ ‘inhabitants^ of ‘the earth,’ or ‘the 
world,’ Gn 22^*, Jos 4^^, 2K 19^®-^®, Is 26®-** 37’“® 
etc.]. Hence, further, both Sjn and pH (n) are used 
themselves for mankind, which is capable of 
doing right and wrong and of knowing God. and 
whicn shall be judged by God (Gn 6**, Ex 9*®, Nu 
142 *, Gn 18’-®, 1 S 2*®, P.S 2®, Is 38**, Ps 9* 10** 33* 
96*2 etc.). But when we speak of mankind in these 
relations we must bewaro of thinking primarily of 
a collection of responsible individuals, as from our 
modern habits of thought we may be apt to do. 
In accordance with the point of view of the OT, 
‘ the earth ’ in this use of the term must be under¬ 
stood to mean ‘ the nations of the earth ’; the 
ludgment of nations and the homage that should 
be paid by the nations generally to the God of 
Israel are intended in the passages in question. 
‘ Earth ’ is also used in a sense akin to our phrase 
‘human society’ in Ps 75* {‘the foundations of the 
earth’=* the juinciples on which human society 
rests’; cf. Pr 30**). In the following places, how¬ 
ever, it seems to describe men as men—Jos 23*'*, 
Is 24*«-2® 26**, Jer 50^® Sl^®. 

The last-mentioned use may possibly be associ¬ 
ated with tlie idea of man’s origin (Gn 2 ’ and 3*®, 
Ps 146^), though it is to be remembered that in 
these places the words used are and But 

at Ps 10 ** the expression psn'lP * mortal man 

from the earth ’ may most naturally be explained 
thus. The littlo value of man anci his transitori¬ 
ness are in this way brought home to the mind. 
No moral signilication seems to attach to this 
‘ earthiness ’ of man. It does not imply earthliness 
of aims and princii)les. On the other hand, a 
notion analogous to this is suggested in at least 
one passage ( 1*8 17*^) where another,word i 5 >n, some¬ 
times translated ‘ world,’ in sense of firm (Arab. 
khalada ‘ abide,’ * endure ’) is used. [At Ps 39® 89^*7 
and Job 11*7 rendered ‘age,’ ‘time,’ ‘life’; 
but at Pa 17*^ 49* and Is 38** (implying here 
for S 77 ) ‘world’ both in AV and RV\ In the 
former of these passages, however, ‘ mortals of 
time’ would give a good sense]. An excessive 
devotion to the things of this present life, which 
are the things of sense, is here indicated such as to 


constitute a type of character. This is an interest* 
ing anticipation of NT thought. Another point of 
interest is the analogy between the use of iVn, a 
word denoting time, and the subsequent use of aluv. 
Another word D^^y, to the meaning of which alujv 
still more closely approximates, is also translated 
‘ world ’ at Ec 3** A V and RV (not RVm). In later 
Hebrew it did bear at times this sense, but it is 
more than doubtful whether it has it here. (See 
efy}. the commentaries of Nowack - Hitzig in the 
Kurzgef, Com.^ and E. H. Plumptre, in loc,), 

ii. Apocryi’HA.— In the Books of Wisdom and 
2 Maccabees we are introduced to the important 
word K 6 (r/Lu>j in the sense which it acquired amoM 
the Greeks through philosophic usage. The LXX 
of OT has the word, but only in its earlier meaning 
of ‘ adornment,* or as a rendering of ‘ host^ 
(Gn 4*, Dt 4 *® etc.); while ^-t*^ ^55 are there 
translated by 7 ^ and oUovfjL^vrf (p^ almost always 
by 77;, and S 50 by oiKovfxivt ); there are, however, a 
few cases in which these renderings are inter¬ 
changed, all in Isaiah). But in the Apocrypha, 
t.e. in the two books of the Apocryplia above 
mentioned, it occurs repeatedly as a name for 
the material universe, vvliich is its most common 
signification there. The Most High is again and 
again described by such phrases as ‘ the Creator 
of the world,’ ‘the Ruler of the world.* For the 
word in this sense comp. Plato, Gorgicts, 508; 
Aristotle, de Mund. 2 . The thought of order, 
and of the beauty arising therefrom, which the 
word by its derivation suggested, is naturally 
a.s.sociated with this application of it, and may well 
have been present to the mind of the author of 
the Book of Wisdom in his use of it at 11 * 7 . Other 
passages, interesting in connexion with his view of 
the KdiTfxoSt are 1 *® and 7*7*-. In 5®® and 16*7 refer¬ 
ence is made to the co-operation of the world, i.e, 
the forces of nature, in the work of moral retribu¬ 
tion and the defence of the righteous, in full agi ce¬ 
ment with OT thought, though the language is 
somewhat different. Man’s birth is described as 
an entry into the world, 7® (some MSS, however, 
read ^Loy). The position assigned to him in it is, 
in accordance wibli Gn Ps 8 ®**, that he should 
‘rule the world— ddiTj] rbv KinTfioy —in holiness and 
righteousness’ (9*). For this reason, too, it would 
seem, Adam is somewhat strangely called ‘ the 
first-formed father of the world’ (iO*). But the 
world has, through human perversity, become the 
scene of idolatry and moral corruption, and there¬ 
with death has been admitted into it, though this 
is attributed to the envy of the devil ( 14 *®'** 

cf. Ro 5*®). 

There does not seem to be a passage in which 
K6<rfj,os, cither in this book or in 2 Mac., denotes 
mankind exclusively, for at Wis 6 “^ where the 
world is said to be benefited by the large numhor 
of the wise, and at 14® where tlio ark is spoken of 
os ‘ the hope of the world,’ the whole of creation 
may be thought of as associated with men. 

Before passing from the Apocrypha we may 
observe that in Wis 13® there is a use of a'nby 
which may help to show how it came to have at 
times almost the sense of * world.* 

iii. New Testament. —We have noticed one or 

two places in the Book of Wisdom in which K6<Tfxoi 
appears to denote simply this earth and its inhabit¬ 
ants. Two interesting examides are referred to 
by Liddell and Scott {sub voce) of the use of the 
word in much the same way in public inscriptions 
of the end of the first or beginning of the 2 na cent. 
A.D. Nerva is called rod vdyros KdfffjLov, and 

Trajan rov Kb^jjLov, See Boeck, CIO 1306, 334. 
In NT many more instances of its having this 
meaning will come before us, as well as of other 
meanings which arise out of this one. It is 
necessary to ask at once whether we ought to 
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attempt to carry the original meaning of * order * 
through all these applications of the word [West- 
cott, Comm, on Gospel according to St, John^ Addi¬ 
tional Note at end of ch. 1, on Kdaftos, tries to do 
this]. Its sense is not anywhere restricted to denote 
the earth in classical literature. It is there used 
sometimes of the heavens alone; and indeed there 
is reason to think that the Pythagoreans, who are 
credited with having been tne first who employed 
it to express a philosophical conception, appliea it | 
thus. And we can readily understand that the I 
heavenly bodies with their regular motions might I 
impress them with their order and beauty. The 
earth, too, might well come to be included under 
the term /c6a-/4os, as forming one member of a great 
system in which there was true relation of parts. 
Ilut it is not so easy to see how by itself it could 
have been regarded as ‘ an ordered whole.* It 
must bo remembered that the ancient mind was 
not penetrated as the modern is with the tliought 
of law in nature. On the other hand, the po.ssi- 
bility that the ‘ cosmopolitanism ' of the Uynics 
and Stoics influenced common snceeh is not to be 
overlooked. Yet it should bo observed that their 
phrase k6(t^ov ttoXItyjs had a difl'erent force from 
that which ‘citizen of the world ’ has to our ears. 
In the mouth of the Stoic it expressed the convic¬ 
tion that the universal system and law, the polity 
of the great City of Zeus, in which every man had 
his own place, conditioned his life and ifetermined 
his obligations. To the Cynic, on the other hand, j 
—if we may take the passage in Lucian, Blur wpa<ns \ 
§§ 7-10, as a correct representation of the teaching 
of Diogenes and his school,—it meant, indeed, that 
he was unfettered by ties of country and could make 
his home anywhere, but the reason for this was 
that his life was comimsed of the simplest, most 
universal elements. The saying attributed to 
Socrates by Plutarch (lle/>t § 4, 600 f.)—that 

he was himself not Atlienian nor Hellene, but 
citizen of the world (kSs/ulos )—should also be com¬ 
pared, where in the context Plutarch quotes the 
saying of Plato that man is oOpd^ioi. The use of 
with that particular limitation of its mean¬ 
ing which we are considering may have been 
facilitated in a measure by this language of the 
schools. To a still greater degree, probably, it 
was due to the fact that the earth seemed, espe¬ 
cially perhaps to the Hebrew mind, to bo incom¬ 
parably the most important part of the created 
universe, to which the heaven with its lights, mo- 
perly speaking, belonged, as a canopy over it. But 
the question for us is, not so much what the history 
of this usage was, but whether the notion of order 
was usually present to the mind of those who 
employed it as the NT writers do. We can con¬ 
ceive that it might have been to that of St. Paul 
(cf. Ac 17'”^), but it does not seem probable in the 
case of others, and indeed the idea is not suggested 
in connexion with the term Kda-fios by any context 
in which it is used, even in St. Paul’s Epistles. 
And when our world was viewed in its ethical 
aspects it seemed to Christian apostles to be, not 
a realm of order but a scene of disorder; and their 
teaching substantially is, that it could not bo an 
order while God was left out of account, though 
there is no evidence that they formulated their 
thought to themselves exactly in this way. 

We have seen what range of meaning and 
^30 have in OT, and have observed that yi} and 
oUovfUyrj are used in LXX to render them. In 
connexion with the meanings of KfxTiiot it is not 
unimportant to notice that there are in NT 
parallel or closely similar passages in one of 
which yri or olKovJUpri is found, and in the other 
K6apkos, Comp. Mt 4® with Lk 4®, Mt 24'* and 
28'®, Mt 6® with Ro 4'®, Jn 3®' and 8'*^. Yet, even 
though icdfffJLos at times seems to have much the 


same meaning as or olKovntvr) in many passages 
of LXX, it was felt to be a preferable word Tor 
many purposes. In spite of the usage of LXX 
there was danger of confusion in employing oIkou- 
fdyri, which was applied by Greeks and Romans 
spiecially to the Grwco-Roman world. [This word 
occurs most frequently in the writings oi St. Luke, 
and most often with the meaning just indicated]. 
K6afios may also more readily have suggested a 
comprehensive idea, so as to include more at least 
than yij did ; it suggested the idea of a whole, if 
not necessarily of an ordered whole. The philo¬ 
sophical associations which still clung to the word 
also made it more suitable when the intention was 
to signalize certain principles which underlay and 
governed the entity in question. It may be ob¬ 
served that oUovfi^vr) occurs but once in yt. I*aur8 
writings (Ro 10'®), and there in a quotation from 
LXX ; y^ also is met with there comparatively 
rarely. 

We proceed to review the use of in Nl* 

more in detail. Our object in doing so will be to 
mark ditterences between various writers, and also 
to some extent in the same writers, in the denota¬ 
tion of the term, and in the conce]»tion implied 
when that which is denoted is the same. It will 
be seen that there are instances in all the chief 
groups of writings of its standing for (1) the 
material universe, (2) our world as containing 
mankind, but without the connotation that the 
world or men have certain ethical characteristics. 
The ethical signification of the word appears to be 
confined to the Enp. of St. Paul, the Gospel and 
Epp. of St. John, the Ep. of St. James, and 2 Peter ; 
though there is a nossible exception when the king¬ 
doms of the world and their glory are oflered as a 
temptation (Mt 4®), and the possession of the whole 
world is compareil with the true interests of the 
soul (Mk 8^®, Mt 10*®, Lk 9“); we may in these 
places be intended to gather that worldly dominion 
and wealth are even of themselves dangerous to 
the soul. Further, we ought to bo better able 
to form for ourselves a clear and complete view 
of the concej>tion as a w’holo presented in the 
teaching of NT and in individual writers, after 
marking aspects of it which arc severally [wo- 
minent in particular passages. The idea thus 
obtaine<l we must take with us in order that we 
may fully feel the force of other passages. This 
is .specially true in the case of St. John’s writings. 
Thus, when in Jn 13' it is said that the hour had 
come that Jesus ‘ should depart out of this world 
unto the Father,* an»l that He had ‘ loved his own 
which were in the world,* some thought of what the 
world i.s must have been present to the mind of the 
evangelist. It is, moreover, obvious that whore 
St. John uses the word in successive, or nearly 
successive, clauses or sentences—as he does again 
and again in clis. 14-17—though from each occur¬ 
rence the same notion cannot be gathered fully, it 
would be a mistake to regard them disconnectedly. 
The word has one meaning in the thought of the 
writer, though he may not be equally conscious of 
all its elements at every moment, and though he 
is still less able to convey the whole of it at once 
to others, but lights up first this, then that part of 
it, after his characteristic manner. 

1. The material universe, the heaven and earth which were 

created at the beginning, most frequently in ti»e phrase 
tutrcc/i^Xrif or others similar to this, Mt 24-* 2 r»M Lk ll»o, 

Jn 176- M, Ro 130, Eph 14,1 P l^o Ho 43 936. In Jn lio we read 
of the natural light of tliis world; in 1 Co 84 14 *o seems 

to be equivalent to the TMin phrase m rerum natura. 

1 Co 43 belongs, perhaps, here. Angels are added probably as 
distinguished from the world; men, on the other hand, os a 
particular and important part of it. 

2. The earth, but rarely without reference to that which It 
contains, and especially to its human Inhabitants. 

(a) The scene of human life, the abode of mankind, Ro 6ia i*, 
2 Oo 1*3, Eph 2*3,1 Ti 1*® 07, He IQO, 1 P 6». Jn 0*4 iiS7, i j© 
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41 . 9 . 17 . In Jn 2125 little more eeems to be implied than the 
extent of space included. 

(6) The earth, together with all the treasures it contains, and 
including, no doubt, dominion over men, Mt 48, Mt lOWaMk 888 
-Lk 1)25, Ro 4 I 8 , 1 Oo 822. 

(c) The scope appointed for the work of the missionaries 
of the gospel: it is to be preachKl throughout the world: Mt 
61* 13W, Mt 2613 = Mk 14», Mk 1615, Ro 18 , Col 16, Ph 216, 
1 Ti 816. 

8. Idiomatic and peculiar uses— 

(a) A rhetorical expression for the neat majority of people In 
a particular place, oh in French, ‘ tout le monde,' Jn 1216. 

F<juivalent almost to the modern phrase * the public.* 
'Show thyself to the world’■■'court publicity,* Jn 7*, cf. 1820. 

(c) Means of sustenance for the body is called nirf^u^ 

1 Jn 317 . 

((f) ‘ The tongue a world of iniiiuity,' Ja S®. 

((!) Tile world l)efore the Flood, Ho 117, 2 P 2* 3®. The popu¬ 
lation of the world, then, and its accumulations of wealth and 
the products of its labour, are no doubt chiefly in view; yet 
the comparisorj in 2 P 7 with ' the heavens and the earth 
that now are,* suggests a sweeping away at that time of the old 
order of nature. 

4 . The term used with ethi(ml significance. 

(a) As material and transitory the world presents a contrast 
with that which is spiritual and eternal. In this way St. Paul 
secniM to regard it in the very important passages Oal 43 fli*, 
Ool 28 * 20 . So wo gather from comparing them together and 
from their contents (see Lightfoot, in foe.). The instances with 
which the apostle is dealing illustrate the general principle 
to which he refers. The Law and its ordinances belong to an 
external sphere. Now things outward ( = * the things that are 
seen' of 2 Co 4 I 8 ) have for St. Paul lost all their value through 
Ciirist's death, in comparison with the things spiritual, and 
this ought to be the case with all (Jliristians. He is not think¬ 
ing of the world as evil. Indeed the l.iaw, which is ' of the 
world ' in the sense defined, iios been useti by God for the rudi¬ 
mentary iiihlruction and discipline of the Israelites, and so may 
other things wliich are of the world be used. KIsewhere, also, 
he allows for a certain use of them, which must, however, be 
sparing and kept in strict subordination to higher considera¬ 
tions, 1 Co 73l‘iW ; of. Lk 1230. This vit w of the world is hardly 
to be trailed in St. John’s writings ; a darker one appears, we 
shall find, there, upon which St. Paul dwells less. 

(I/) Devotion to the things of the world produces a certain 
temper of mind, which unefer the sense of loss is manifested in 
that 'sorrow of the world’ which is not 'according to God,’ 

2 Co 710 . There is a scale for estimating men and thin^, 
which may be in a measure true relatively to the things of this 
world, but which is, to say the least, altogether in<^oniplete, 
1 Oo 127 . 413 , ,ia 26 . The world has a fancied wisdom which 
does not know God, 1 Co 120.21 310 , Jn lio; it cannot receive 
tl»e Spirit of Truth, Jn 14i7. There is, in short, a spirit of this 
worla, 1 Co 212 . Those in whom this spirit Is are described os 
being * of the world ' or ' of this world ’ (Jn 823, 1 jn 4*- 5); and, 
by contrast, Clirist's disciples os ‘ not of the world' (Ju 16l6 17^* ; 
cf. also 1 Oo 6‘0 and 1182 ). 

The state of the world arising from the influence of this 
spirit is one of dire moral corniptiou, Eph 22, 1 Jn 2*5^17, Ja 
127 4 4, 2 P 1* 220 , 

(<•) The world denotes the rno-ss of men who arc hostile to the 
truth and to the followers of (Christ, or at least indifferent to it 
and them, Jn 77 lO^o. 1 jn 3*- *3 44. 0 . 

((/) The world is dominated by the Evil One, Jn 1231, 1 Jn 
44 616. 

(e) The world os the object of Judgment and of saving mercy, 
Bo 36 - 16 1112 . 18 , 1 Co 62 , 2 Co 6‘» Jn 129 31619 4« 633. 51 gl*- 26 
08 1246.47. Primarily, of course, men are the objects of Judg¬ 
ment, and that individually. But this is not all that is meant. 
In view of tlie general use of the term and of OT 

language, wo must think, also, of a Judgment upon mankind 
collectively, and on the manner of life and environment which 
it has mode for itself, and in a sense, too, on the whole crea¬ 
tion with which it is so intimately connected ; and so also with 
regard to salvation (cf. Uo b*9f.). 

(/) The Holy Spirit has a special office In regard to the world, 
distinct from that which He exercises towards believers (Jn 
16« G). 

(.(/) The Christian can through his faith overcome the world ; 
i.c., no doubt, alike its Huirit in himself, the opposition ot 
worldly men, and the worUvs ruler (I Jn 4* 64-8). 

6. The wonl almv —which Hignifles properly a iktIckI of time, but 
a much longer one than we mean by an age, probably indeed 
the whole period during which the present order of nature has 
continued and shall continue—is usoa in many places with much 
the same connotation as * world.’ It is often rendered by this 
word both in AV and RV, though by 'age' in RVni and at He6* 
in HV. AltLv and tufiJM are brought into dose connexion at 1 Oo 
120 and F.ph 22- 8. xhls ' ©on ’ is contrasttHl with that which is to 
come (Mt 1232, Mk looo, jgao, He G®). We read of its cares (Mt 
1832esMk 4 i»); its sons (Lk 163 2034); its rulers, is. the kings and 

r froat ones of the earth (1 Co 26- 3); its wisdom (1 Co 120 26 822 ) • 
Is fashion, to which the Christian must not be conform^ 
^o 122), It is evil (Gal 14), and under the dominion of the Evil 
One f2 Oo 44). This use of with an ethical signification is 
not aifiicult to understand, easier indeed than the correspond¬ 
ing and commoner one of hU(x*<, It Is otherwise witn the 
expression at He 12 r»U Here m seems to 

mean 'the sum of the "periods of time/* including all that is 
manifested iu and through them' (see Westcott, in ioc.). But 
to regard creivtion primarily with reference to time, and not 


merely to time as a general condition, but to periods of time, is 
not natural for us; it would seem to have been more so for the 
Hebrew mind (cf. the Rabbinic use of DpSp). It may be worth 
while to note that the original sense of the Eng. word ' world ’ 
by its derivation is 'age of man.’ In the Gospel and Epp. of 
St. John and the Apocalypse occurs only in the phrase 
•iV rif and similar expressions. 

The conception of the world which we have been 
considering is characteristic of Christianity, There 
is nothing like it in the philosophy or religion of 
Greece and Rome. It diners wiaely also from the 
belief found in the various forms of Gnosticism, 
in Manicheoism, or Neoplatonism, and in Oriental 
systems to the present day, that matter is essen¬ 
tially evil, or necessarily at best a hindrance imd 
burden to the spiritual nature. From the Christian 
point of view things material constitute indeed a 
grave danger owing to the misleading fascination 
wliich they have lor the minds of men, streng¬ 
thened, as it is, through the subtle influence of 
habits of thought and opinions which have grown 
up in human society, and which are based upon a 
false estimate of the value of the wealth and honours 
of this world. To such an extent are men governed 
by wrong motives and aims in this respect, that 
any one who, with singleness of purpose, sets him¬ 
self to act with reference to God and His glory is 
likely to feel himself more or less alienated from 
and placed in a position of antagonism to his kind. 
The little hatuiful of Christians in the lirst age 
must have experienced this sense of estrangement 
with peculiar acuteness. But at the same time 
they had been tauglit, and they believed, that the 
world in its origin came from God, and also that, 
bad as its present condition was, it was salvable—■ 
that alike the men who are of it and the things 
that belong to it may be rede(?mcd from sin and 
sinful uses and consecrated to the glory of God. 

In conclusion, we may observe that the order of 
nature is appealed to m NT as well as in OT in 
proof of the existence, the power, and the goodness 
of God (Ac 14^’, Ko 1'*“), hut the same stress is not 
laid upon the more exceptional phenomena as signs 
of His presence. 

Litbraturr. —Art. on in Cremer’s Bibl,~theol. Lexicon'. 

Weslcott’a Commentary on St. Johti, Additional Note at end of 

ch. 1. V. H. Stanton. 

WORM. — The following Ilcb. words are tr. 
‘worm* in AV. 1. op tiriea (Is .51®), is 

undoubtedly the same as the Arab. sits. It is the 
grub of the moth, 'dsh, Arab, 'uthf mentioned in 
the same passages. See Moth, 2 . riinnidh=i 
maggots, bred in putrefying vegetable (Ex 16*'*'*) and 
animal (Job 7^ 17^^ 21^ 24®*, Is 14”) substances. 
Once man is declared to be such a maggot (Job 
25®). 3. tvlifdhi t6ld\ nyVift tOlaathi 

(a) a maggot, generated iu putrefying vegetable 
(Ex 16''^®) and animal (Is 14*^ 66-^) substances; 
(d) a worm wdiicli gnaws and blights plants (Dt 
28®®, Jon 4^). The number of these is very large 
in the Holy Land ; (c) figuratively to denote the 
weakness of man (Job 25®, I’s 22^ Is 41*"*). 
and ny^'iB are used also of the coccus (see CRIM¬ 
SON, Scarlet). Earth worms do not seem to 
be included in the meaning of any of the above 
names. The term ‘worms* (AVm ‘creeping 
things,* KV ‘crawling things*) of the earth; 

LXX ffiipovrci yijv (Slic 7'^), is probably 
generic for all reptiles and worms which burrow 
m the ground. It certainly does not refer to 
any genus or species. The worms of which Herod 
died (o-xc&XtiL Ac 12'^) may have been maggots 
bred in a gangrenous moss. Josephus says that 
he died five days after he was smitten. XKibXij^ 
is also mentioned in Apocr. (Sir 10*' 19®, 1 Mac 2®®). 

G. E. Post. 

WORMWOOD /a’dndA),— A generic word 

for the species of Artemisia. It is always spoken 
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of aa a bitter and deleterious plant. The root, 
in Arab, and perh. in Heb., signifies * to curse.' 
Lddn&h is mentioned with gall {r6sh, Dt 29^*, Jer 
915 23*®, La 3 *®, Am 6 ^). It is the summing up 
of the career of a strange woman (Pr 6 ^). Figura¬ 
tively it signifies calamity (La 3*®) and injustice 
(Am The great star which fell from heaven 
(Rev 8 **) is cjuled * Wormwood * ('A^ti^^os). In 
oint of fact, the excessive dread which the Hebrews 
ad of most bitter substances was founded not on 
clinical experience but on prejudice. Camels, at 
least, eat more or less of the species of Artemisia^ 
of which there are five in Palestine and Syria, all 
known in Arabic by the name buaiterdn. They 
are A, monosperma, Del. (Arab. *addh)t A, Herba- 
Albat Asso. (Arab, shih), A. Judaica^ h.^A, annua, 
L., and A, arborescens (Arab, dhokn-esh-sheikh). 
They are composite plants, mostly of the interior 
tablelands, esp. of the deserts. Their growth in 
desolate places, added to their bitterness, gave 
them their bad reputation. G. E. Post. 

WORSHIP, both as subst. and verb, was formerly 
used of reverence or honour done to men as well as 
to God, and so occurs in Lk 14*® * then shalt thou 
have worship in tlie presence of them that sit at 
meat with tliee * (56|a, KV ‘ glory'). The word 
is a contraction of wortliship (from Anglo-Sax. 
weorth * worth,’ with the suffix scipe, Eng. ship, 
Ger. schaft, akin to shape). It is used of men 
in earlier versions frequently. See Driver, Par. 
Psalt. s.v. for the Pr. Bk. IWms. Cf. also for 
the subst., Wyclif, Works, iii. 156, ‘Menabstenen 
in werre, with myche fastyng and poyne, to wynne 
worschip of the worlde and to anoye hir enmyes’; 
Nu 24** Tind. * I thoughte that I wolde promote 
the unto honoure, but the Lorde hath kepte the 
backe from worshepe*; Job 14** Cov. ‘Whether 
his children come to worshipe or no, he can not 
tell.’ And for the verb, Jn 12 ** Wyc. ‘ If ony man 
serue me, my fadir schal worschip hym ’; Pr. Bk. 
Marriage Service^ ‘With my body I thee worship.’ 

J. Hastings. 

WORSHIP (IN OT).—See Praise (in OT) and 
Temple. 

WORSHIP (IN NT), — Christian worship grew 
out of the Jewish synagogue worship, to whicn, in 
its early forms, it boro considerable resemblance. 
Our Lord with His disciples visited the synagogues 
at Capernaum (Mk 1 ** 3*) and Nazareth (Mk 6 *); 
and, as He preached in the ^nagogues of Galilee 
generally (Mk D®, I^k 6 ®), He must have taken 
part in the public worship. When St, Paul was 
on his missionary tours he invariably sought out 
the synagogue, or, if that were wanting, the 
proseuch^ (Ac 16*®), no doubt joining in the Jewish 
worship. See Synagogue. It was only by de¬ 
grees that Christian worshm came to supersede 
synagogue worship in the Church. At first the 
meetings of the (Jhristian brotherhood, which of 
course were held in private, were quite distinct 
from the Sabbath worship, and Jewish Christians 
would go to the synagogue on the Saturday and 
to their own meeting on the Sunday. The Epistle 
of St, James seems to imply that the community 
there addressed consisted of the worshippers in 
some synagogue who had accepted Christianity as 
a body, and who then continued to meet in the 
building, but as a Christian Church, so that the 
writer, referring to the place of worship where the 
Church assembled, coula call it ‘ your synagogue ’ 
(Ja 2 ®; but von Soden understands the wora oruva- 
yuryib here to mean ‘assembly,* see Hdcorn. in loc,; 
Bennett allows that it may mean the Jewish place 
of worship ‘if the Epistle is very early,’ though 
preferring* assembly os RVm, see Century Bible, 
tn loe,). The separation of Christian from Jewish 


worship was brought about under various infiu* 
ences, viz. (1) Jewish antagonism, leading to the 
expulsion of the Christians from the synagogue ; 
(2) Church development, giving more importance 
to the worship carried on in the Christian assembly 
and stamping it with an individual character, thus 
rendering attendance at the Jewish synagogue 
superlluous and incongruous ; (3) the conversion 
of the heathen on the lines of Pauline liberalism, 
dispensing with circumcision, so that the Gentile 
Christians could not be regarded as proselytes to 
Judaism. As these free Hellenistic Christians in¬ 
creased in number, and before long became the 
majority of the Apostolic Church, the necessity 
for maintaining Christian worship quite apart 
from the synagogue would be apparent to all but 
the narrow JudaizerH. 

i. Teaching and Practice op Jesus Christ.— 
The only worship that our Lord expressly reriuired 
was private worship, as when He warned His dis¬ 
ciples against the Pharisaic ostentation of praying 
‘in the synagogues [private prayers] and in the 
corners of the streets,* and bade them enter their 
‘ inner chamber * and pray to their ‘Father which 
is in secret ’ (Mt 6*). liis teaching about prayer 
deals with the subject of personal prayer, encourag¬ 
ing individual faith with regard to specific petitions 
(e.g. Lk 11®'*®). In one place He commends the 
united prayer of two persons for a common end 
(Mt 18*®); but this refers to a special emergency, 
and has no bearing on public worship. On the 
otiicr hand. He assumed that His disciples took 
part in public worship; He did not need to com¬ 
mand a universal practice which He sanctioned by 
Himself following it. Whenever our Lord’s own 
praying is referred to, this is not connected "with 
public worship, Most frequently it is associated 
with mountain solitude. In this worship He wae 
either entirely alone or praying by Himself in the 
[uesence of disciples rather than praying with 
them. Still, is it quite accurate to say that He 
never prayed together with other men ? Must He 
not have done this in the synagogue? The inci¬ 
dent of the woman of Samaria contains His most 
significant utterance on the subject of worship^ 
in which He denies the i>eciiliar efficacy of sacred 
places (Jerusalem claimed by the Jews, Gerizim 
claimed by the Samaritans), and affirms that, for 
the future, worship must be ‘in spirit,’ i.e. in¬ 
ternal, not merely m external functions, and ‘in 
truth,’ i.e. in accordance with the nature of God 
and our true relations with Him as at once 
‘Spirit’ and ‘ Father’ (Jn 4®®*®*). That this teach¬ 
ing influenced the Church, rendering the dedica¬ 
tion of sacred buildings superlluous, is apparent 
from Justin Martyr’s answer to liusticus (c, 165 A. D, > 
who had inmiired, * Where do you assemble ? ’ 
Justin said, ‘Where each one chooses . . . becauso 
the God of the Christians is not circumscribed by 
place; but, being invisible, fills heaven and earth, 
and everywhere is worshipped and glorified by the 
faithful ’ [Martyrdom, 2). 

ii. Apostolic Teaching and Custom.—As the 
Church gradually emerged from the synagogue, 
specific Christian worship, as distinguished froni 
the customary Jewish worship, came to be shaped 
on lines indicated by the principles of the new 
faith. 

(a) Times. — The NT contains no regulations 
concerning stated days and hours for worship. 
In so for as Jewish Christians still followed the 
law and customs of their people, they observed 
the Sabbath and the great feasts. St. Paul fre¬ 
quented the synagogues on the Sabbath [e.g. 
Ac 13*^* ** 16** 17®); much more must this have 
been the case with less liberal Jews in the Church. 
St. Paul also took some account of the annual 
festivals, e.g. desiring to be at Jerusalem for the 
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Pentecost (Ac 20’*, 1 Co 16*). But ho held himself 
to be free from any obligation in regard to sacred 
seasons, and never laid any such obligation on his 
converts, even bidding the Colossians let no man 
judge them ‘ in resocct of a feast day or a new 
moon or a Sabliath-uay * (Col 2'®). The Galatians 
are rebuked because they ‘observe days, and 
months, and seasons, and years* (Gal 4’®). But, 
while no especial sanctity of seasons was recog¬ 
nized by St. Paul, of necessity a certain periodicity 
was ref|ui.site for public worship in the Greek as 
well as in the Jewish Church. At Jerusalem, over 
and above the temple worship, which they shared 
with other Jews, the disciples had their own 
private assembly. As no mention is made of their 
attendance at the synagogue, though the temple is 
named, it seems probable that they gave up this 
custoni in Palcstine—porhaps from the time when 
Jesus was expelled from the synagogue. Thus a 
necessity would arise to institute some worship in 
its place. But that was never done formally, nor 
did it come about suddenly. The Christian wor¬ 
ship arose from another cause; it grew out of the 
fellowship of Christian brotherhood. The origin 
of this ^vo^ship is indicated in the statements tliat 
the new converts—doubtless associated with the 
older Christians—‘continued steadfastly in the 
aj)ostles’ teaching and fellowship {Kotvuula)^ in the 
breaking of bread and the prayers’ (Ac 2^'^); that 
‘ day by day, continuing steadfastly with one accord 
in the temple, an<l breaking breau at home, they 
did take their food with gladness and singleness of 
heart, praising Go(i,’etc. (v.'^). This seems to imply 
a daily mooting, which must have been early in 
the morning or at night, so as not to interfere 
with the common work of life. Probably the 
statement applies only to the time of primitive en¬ 
thusiasm. Wo meet with nothing of the kind later. 
The custom of the Church, both Jewish (cf. Jn20’® 
and v.2*) and Greek (Ac 20'^; 1 Co IG^), was to 
meet on t)io first day of the week. See Lord’s 
Day. The NT cont4iins no reference to any 
yearly Christian festivals. The Paschal contro¬ 
versy ill the 2nd cent, reveals a very early practice 
of keeping Easter, and Polycarp’s association with 
St. John seems to connect this with apostolic times, 
especially as the y>ostolic precedent is cited. 
Trenaius states that Polycarp, visiting Rome in the 
time of Anicetus (c. 155 A.D.), ‘had always ob¬ 
served it[ .e. on the 14tli Nisan, the date in dispute] 
with John, the disciple of our Lord, and the other 
apostles with whom he had associated* (Euseb. 
JtE V. 24). But the identification of the date with 
the Passover — the very question discussed by 
Polycaiq) — points rather to St. John’s Jewisn 
custom of keeping tlie Passover than to the in¬ 
stitution of Easter as an independent Christian 
f(3stival. It indicates that, in late apo.stolic times, 
the surviving apostles, being Jews, when they kept 
the Passover, associated this with our Lord^s last 
Passover, and so with His death and resurrection. 
Similarly, the Pentecost continued down from 
Jewish times os a Jewish festival adoj>ted by the 
Church to commemorate the gift ot the Holy 
Spirit as late as the ‘2nd cent. (Tertullian, de Idol, 
c. P2 ; ConH, Apost, v. 20). Subsequently it was 
divided into the feast of the Ascension and Pente¬ 
cost propt5r (Whitsunday), and lost its Jewish 
associations. Epiphany was not known till the 
end of the 2nd cent. (Clem. Alex. Strom, i. 21), 
and then as a Gnostic festival, Christmas appearing 
still later. 

(6) Plareft. — The Jerusalem Christians wor¬ 
shipped ‘ in the temple ’ (Ac 2^). This would bo 
in common witli other Jews and according to Jewish 
custom. The prayer would be private and per¬ 
sonal— like the prayers of the Pharisee and the 
publican in the parable. Similarly, when ‘Peter 


and John were going up into the temple at the 
hour of prayer, being the ninth hour * (Ac 3’), this 
must have been for private prayer. There could 
have been no public Christian worship there. If the 
phrase Kar oXkov (2^) should be rendered ‘ at home,* 
as in RV, this would not point to Church fellow¬ 
ship as in AV, where we read ‘from house to 
house.’ But when the Christians met at Jeru¬ 
salem it was in a private house, using an ‘ upper 
room ’ (hircpQovy Ac P*), perhaps the same room as 
the ‘guest chamber’ (xardAcga), also called ‘a 
large upper room’ (Lk 22^’* ’2), in which Jesus took 
the Last Supper with His disciples. When St. 
Peter was liberated from prison, he went to the 
house of Mary, the mother of Mark, and found 
many gathered together there praying (Ac 12’^). 
The word ‘ many ’ does not suggest that the whole 
Church was there assembled. But the Church 
could only meet in such a place. There were no 
buildings for Christian worship before the end of 
the 2nd cent, (see SchalF, Ante-Nicene Christianityy 
i. p. 199). St. Paul frequently refers to the Church 
in a house (Ko 16®, 1 Co 16’^ Col 4’®). Once only, 
and that as late as the Pastoral Epistles, do we 
meet with the expression ‘ the house of God ’ 
(lTi3’®); but probably the word ‘house’ here 
means ‘family* (cf. 2Ti 1’*, Tit 1”. See von 
Soden, Hdcom. in loc.). 

(c) Persons. — The apostles naturally took the 
lead in conducting public worship when they were 
present. It would appear that, at Troas, St. Paul 
conducted the Lord’s Supper, himself breaking the 
bread (Ac 20’’). This is the only passage in the 
NT in which the distribution of the elements 
by any person, other than our Lord Himself, is 
mentioned. Elsewhere, the references to the Lord’s 
Supper, in apostolic times, simply tell us of the 
Christians partaking of it ti^ether. The NT 
references to the functions of Church officers are 
confined to administration, discipline, and teach¬ 
ing ; they are silent in regard to worship. From 
the fact that the bishops took the lead in the 
worship of the sub-apostolic age, we may conclude 
that the elders in the Jewish Churches, and the 
bishops in the Greek Churches of NT times, had 

j some pre eminence in the conduct of worship. But 
j from the example of Corinth—the one Church con- 
j cerning the internal life of which we have any 
I fulness of information—it is apparent that this 
I was not always the case; for 1 Cor. shows that 
I there it was open to any member of the assembly 
I to offer prayer or give utterance to a hymn of 
I praise or a message of exhortation, even women 
I praying and prophesying. If there were any who 
! were more especially looked to for these offices 
I they were the prophets (1 Co not the bishops, 
and the DidacM makes it certain that these were 
different persons. That, too, is apparent from 
Eph 4”, where the bishops must be looked for 
among the ‘ pastors ’ rather than among the 
‘ prophets.’ 

(d) Method. —The proceedings of the best-known 
Church—that at Corinth—suggest that there was 
no settle<l order for the conduct of public worship 
in the apostolic Churches. It would not be safe 
to treat this one Church as typical of all other 
Churches, especially a.s St. Paul has occasion to 
rebuke its irregularities. Still, in doing so, he 
lays doAvn no rules beyond that of mutual defer¬ 
ence (1 Co 14*®); nor is anything ^preaching a 
rubric, except that of the Lord’s Simper, to be 
found in the NT, or in any primitive Church writ¬ 
ing, earlier than the Didach6. It is probable that, 
throughout the apostolic age, the worship of the 
Church was always centred in the Lord’s Sui>por, 
combined with the Agap^. St. Paul gives direc¬ 
tions for the conduct of the Lord’s Supper on the 
authority of Christ, from whom the particulars 
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concerning the institution of the ordinance had 
come down to him (1 Co The rest of the 

service seems to have been left to the impulses of 
individual members as they felt movea by the 
Spirit (McGiffert, Apostolic, Age^ p. 520 ff.). If, 
however, the Christians met twice in the day, it 
is probable that the morning assembly was for 
prayer and praise, and the evening meeting for the 
Agap4, the arrangement we find in Bitnynia in 
the reign of Trajan (c. 112 A.D.). Pliny writes, 
‘It was their habit on a fixed day to assemble 
before daylight and sing by turns a hymn to Christ 
as a god. He adds tliat they ‘ bound themselves 
with an oath . . . not to commit theft,* etc., and 
says, further, ‘After this was done, their custom 
was to depart, and meet together again to take 
food,* etc. {Ep, X. 96). The following functions 
would certainty be found in the primitive Christian 
worship : ( 1 ) Prayer (1 Co 14^^* ^®). ( 2 ) Praise, either 
by individual utterance (v.“), or in hymns sung 
in common. The example of their Lora would en¬ 
courage the early Christians to employ the Jewish 
I’salter, which appears to have been always used 
in the Church (Mt 26^). Then wo have frag¬ 
ments of Christian hymns scattered over the NT 
(c.g, Ac perhaps Eph 5’S 1 Ti 3**), 

(‘specially those of the Apocalypse (4®*^' 6 ®* 

71 a 1117 1210-13 158.4 191 A. 7 ). The Canticles in 
St. Luke—the Magnificat ( 1 ^'®®), the Bencdictus 
(vv.®®*’®), the Gloria in Excelsis ( 2 ^^), and the Nunc 
Dimittis ( 22 ®-^ 2 j—though possibly of pre-Christian 
origin, were probably found by the evangelist in 
use in the worslim of the Churches, together with 
more ^ecially Christian hymns. The passage 
from rtiny’s letter, cited above, shows that m 
Hitliynia, early in the 2 nd cent., the singing was 
antiphonal {carmengue . . . diccre scevm vicissim). 
8 eo Hymn. (3) Lessons. St. Paul’s frequent allu¬ 
sions to the OT, even in letters to Greek Churches, 
presuppose a knowledge of the LXX among his 
readers. This would be read in Christian worship 
after the analogy of the synagogue, though per¬ 
haps the Law would be omitted and preference 
would ^ given to Messianic prophecies. Possibly, 
login of Jesus were also read and facts of His life 
recited. St. Paul expected his Epistles to bo read 
in the meetings of the Churches (1 Th 5®^, Col 4^®), 
but only the OT was treated as Scripture. (4) 
Prophecy. The inspired utterance, so named, 
came from any member of the Church who felt 
the afflatus of the Spirit (1 Co 14^), though it was 
especially expected from those who were recognized 
as prophets (v.®®). The Thessalonians were warned 
not to cl lock this gift or despise the exercise of it 
(1 Th 6 ‘^). But they were to use their own intelli¬ 
gence, accepting the good and rejecting what did 
not approve itself to their judgment (v.®*). ( 5 ) 

Otlier gifts—tongues, exorcism, etc. ( 6 ) Contribu¬ 
tions. The Corinthians wore to put by, on the 
first day of each week, their contribution towards 
the fund for the poor of Jerusalem (1 Co 16'). 
St. Paul’s language implies, not that they were to 
bring it to the assembly every week, but that they 
should make an amount at home by weekly 
instalments. The gifts for the Agap 6 , however, 
would be brought every week, and tlio apostle re¬ 
quires them to be divided among the brethren. 
Out of this subsequently grew the communion 
collections, which w ere sent to the poor, the sick, 
and confessors in prison (Justin Martyr, 1 Apol, 
65-67). 

(e) Christian worship in NT times is 

usually oftered to God as Father through Jesus 
Christ as His Son (see Ho 1 ®, Eph I* 3'^). The 
Aramaic ‘Abba* lumears to have been adopted by 
Greek - speaking (jhristians as the peculiar title 
for God m the Churches (see Ro 8 '®). But, while 
this waui the normal type, worship was sometimes 


ofifored to Christ and prayer addressed to Him. 
Some indefiniteness attaches to this rabject, 
partly owing to the two senses in w hich the Gr. 
word Trpo(jKvv€iv is used, and partly owing to the 
ambiguous usage of the title K^piou Liddon claimed 
many instances of the worship of Jesus during His 
earthly life, mostly on the strength of the use of 
the wmrd wpoa-Kweiv in the Gospels, viz. Mt 2 " 
g3 918 1488 2536 1714.16 28®-Lk 

24®'*®®, Jn 9®®'“ 20'^*®® {Bampton Lectures^ 1866, 
vii. 1 ). But it cannot be proved that in any of 
these cases (except the last, and there the word 
‘ worship ’ is not used) more than an act of homage 
and humble obeisance is intended. Josephus uses 
the w'ord wpoaKwovficvoi of the high priests {BJ 
IV. v. 2). In the second case cited (Mt 8®), which 
occurred quite early in our Lord’s public ministry, 
it cannot be sui)po 8 od that the lqj)er actually 
offered Divine honours to Christ. The physical 
act of prostration in profound humility, and as 
rendering great honour, is all that can be meant. 
In another case (Mt 17'') the word rpoaKwciv is 
not used, but we have yowirerCov (kneeling). Still 
it is to be observed that this homage w’as reserved 
for Christ alone, being repudiated by St. l*eter 
(Ac 10 ®®- and by the angel in the Apocalypse 
before whom St. John had prostrated himself 
(Rev 22 ®* ®). Tlie homage offered to Christ would 
vary in its signilicanco from the simple prostra¬ 
tion of the leper before the Great Healer to the 
adoration of Mary Magdalene and Thomas in 
presence of the risen Christ, its significance de¬ 
pending wholly on the idea of His nature that had 
been attained, and therefore not to be determined 
by the mere statements of the outward acts which 
we find in the Gosjiels. It is inappropriate to intro¬ 
duce the case of the dying malefactor (Lk 2.3'®) as 
an instance of prayer to (’hrist (Liddon). This was 
a simple request without the element of worship. 

But one effect of the resurrection was to develop 
so exalted a conception of Christ in the Churcli 
that homage which cannot be distin^ished from 
worship came to be addressed to llim. Thus 
Ananias of Damascus, wlien addressing Jesus in a 
vision (since it w^as in a vision, we cannot cite this 
as an act of prayer to Clirist, because, in this 
vision, Jesus appears to Ananias and a conversa¬ 
tion takes place), describes Christians as ‘ all that 
call upon thy name * (Ac 9" ; cf. v.®' ‘ them which 
called on this name ’). The same expression is 
used by St. Paul (1 Co 1 ®). The form of words is 
a Hebraism, used in the OT of the worship of 
Jehovah—nJ.T (Gn 4®® 12®, 2 K 5"), and St. 

l^aul cites an OT passage where it occurs with 
reference to God and applies this to Christ (Ro 
10'*). St. Stei)hen commends his spirit to Jesus, 
and prays to Jesus as Lord for the pardon of his 
enemies, in language closely resembling that 
which Jesus addressed to God (Ac 7 ®®*®»>, cf. Lk 
23*'- **). St. Paul refers to Jesus Christ in associa¬ 
tion with ‘ God himself ’ as exercising a directing 
Providence for the ludp of which he prays {e.g. 
1 Th 3", 2 Th 2'®*'’, Pli 2 '®). Various forms of 
benediction imply a reference to Christ {e,g, Ro 
16®®, 1 Co 1*). St. Paul Avrites of praying to ‘ the 
Lord,* evidently meaning Christ, but in language 
which suggests an allusion to the Jewish thought 
of Jehovah (e.y. 2 Co 12 «-»). The author of He¬ 
brews claims for Christ OT language referring to 
the worship of God (He 1 *- '®‘*®). According to the 
Fourth Gospel, ‘ all men are to honour the 

Son, even as they honour the Father * (Jn 5®*). In 
the Apocalypse, direct worship is offered to Christ 
as ‘the Lamb.* The prayers of the saints are 

E resented to Him (Rev 6 *^), and hymns are sung in 
on our of Him (vv.®* "-'®). In the sub-apostolic 
age prayer is usually ottered to God tnrough 
Clirist, rather than ciirectly to Christ Himself 
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{e,g, 1 Clem, 69-61; DiducM, 9, 10); but Ignatius 
(ad Rom, 4) and Poly carp (ad Phil, 1, 12) use 
the lanj^ago of prayer concerning Christ; and 
the ancient homily, called S Clement^ begins, 

‘ Brethren, wo ought so to think' of Jesus Christ as 
of God ’ (see Harnack, Hist, of Dog, i. iii. 6). 

According to Pliny, the Cnristians were in the 
habit of ineoting to ‘sing a hymn to Christ as 
God' (carmenque Christo quasi aeo dicer — Ep, x. 
96). There is no indication of saint-worship or of 
the adoration of the Virgin Mary in the NT ; nor 
do we there meet with the distinction between 
the adoration (Xarpela) due to God alone, and the 
lower form of prayer to saints (BovXtla, invocalio) 
observed from the time of Augustine. St. Paul 
rebukes the worship of angels, associated with 
Jewish Gnosticism (Col 2^®). 

Litkraturb.—S phnff, Apogtolic Christianity, McGinert, His¬ 
tory of Christianity in the Apostolic Age ; Barllet, The Apostolic 
Age ; Woizeaoker, Apostolic Age (Kng. tr.), vol. ii. ; llarnar.k, 
Ilistory of Dogma, vol. i.; Hort, The Christian Kcclesia', 
Leohler, AjmtoUc and post-Apostolic Times', Beysohlaj^, ST 
Theology (Eri^. tr.); Pfleiderer, Ifrchristenthum; Ijoening, 
Oemeii^ever/assunn des Urchri stent hum s', also article Chorcij, 
i. The Public Worsnip, and books there nained. 

W. P. Adeney. 

WOT.-^See Wit. 

WRATH.— See Anger. 

WRESTLING is twice referred to in EV of OT 
and on(;e in NT. The Heh. terms are—1. p3K (in 
Niph.),* of Jacob’s wrestling at Peniel, Gn 32*^-^ 
(LaX TToXa/w). On the word-play between nd&baJc 
and Jahhok see vol. ii. p. 630*, note f. 2. Sop, in 
Rachel’s saying: * With mighty wrestlings (naph- 
tUltui) have I wrestled (niphtalti) with my sister 
and have prevailed,’ whence she is said to have 

f ivon to Buhah’s son the name Naphtali, Gn 30®. 

'ho word means * twist oneself ’ without being spe- 
cilically confined to wrestling. 

Wrestling, which was a familiar spectacle at the 
games in any Greek city, supplies a metaphor 
to St. Paul in Eph 6^^ * For our wrestling is not 
against flesh and blood,’ etc. ( 5 rt ovk ^cttiv ryxip [v,l, 
vp.Lv'\ h irdXrj vpbs dtfxa Kal adpKa, k.t.X.), For a 
description of wrestling contests see Smith’s Diet, 
of Or. and Rom, Ant,, s,v, ‘ Lucta.’ 

WRITING.— i. The Antiquity of Writing. 
—The practice of writing in the countries of the 
nearer East goes back to a remote and indefinite 
antiquity. Looking only at the nations connected 
in some measure with Palestine, we find evidence 
of the use of written characters at a date far 
earlier than the beginnings of anything that can 
be called definite Hebrew history. In Egypt, in¬ 
scriptions have been found containing the name 
of Menes, tlie first king in the first dynasty known 
to subsequent E^ptian chroniclers, whose date 
cannot be much later (and may be earlier) than 
B.G. 5000, while other inscriptions are believed to 
belong to yet earlier rulers. Those are inscribed 
upon stone: the earliest extant example of writ¬ 
ing upon papyrus is one found at JSakkara in 1893, 
containing accounts dated in the reign of Assa, 
the lost king of the 6th dynasty (c. 3580-3536 B.C.). 
To the same date purports to belong the first 
recorded literary composition in Egypt, the Pro¬ 
verbs of Ptah-hotep, preserved in tlie Papyrus 
Prisse, though the papyrus itself is of a much later 
date (c. 2500 B.C.). In Babylonia, inscriptions are 
extant of Sargon I., who flourished about B.C. 3750 ; 
while the thousands of tablets found at Telloh 
prove the free use of writing among the Sumerian 

* This word may be a denom. from * dust,’ and mean * get 
dusty * (of. fUtu, or may be a dialeotioal variant of 

' clasp,’ * embrace.' 


inhabitants of Babylonia at an even earlier date, 
which cannot he placed lower than B.c. 4000. From 
Palestine itself we have no remains of so early a 
period; but the tablets of Tel el-Amama (see 
§ iii.) include several letters written by the 
governors of cities in Palestine to their masters in 
Egypt in the 16th cent. B.c. ; and recent excava¬ 
tions at Knossos in Crete have brought to light a 
large quantity of inscribed tablets, partly hiero¬ 
glyphic, but mainly linear in script, in characters 
as yet undcciphered, which must also be assigned 
to about the middle of the second millennium 
B.c. How far these are to be regarded as the 
ancestors of Greek writing is a point still undeter¬ 
mined ; hut they complete the proof that in the 
countries surrounding Palestine, and probably alsa 
in Palestine itself, writing was an art well known 
and familiarly practised for many centuries before 
the earliest examples of Hebrew writing at present 
extant, 

Litbratuhb.— Arts. Babylonia, Egypt, above; Petrie, Rmjah 
Tombs of the First Dynasty at Abydos, IdOO, Uist. of Egypt, i. 
81; L. W. King, Encyc. Dill. i. 439-442 ; A. J. Evans, Annual 
of the British School at Athe'tis, 1899-1900, pp. SiMJS. 

ii. Materials. —Many materials were used in 
Palestine and the adjoining countries for the 
reception of writing at various times, (a) Stone is 
almost everywhere the earliest material on which 
writing has come down to us. The earliest inscriji- 
tiuns in Egypt and Babylonia are on stone. Stone 
is also used for the Hittite inscriptions in northern 
Syria and Asia Minor; and in PaleHtino itself the 
earliest considerable examples of writing are the 
Moabite Stone and the Siloam inscription (see 
§ iii.). The Hebrew books, moreover, mention tlie 
use of stone in the earliest periods of their history. 
The Law given to Moses on Mt. Sinai is said to 
have been written on ‘tables of stone’ (Ex 3H® 
34^**®). Moses commanded the people, when they 
passed over Jordan, to sot up great stones, covered 
with plaster, and to write the Law upon them (Dt 
27**®, cf. Jos 8®®’®^). Job desires tliat his words 
might bo graven in the rock for ever with an iron 
pen and lead (Job lO*"*). In Phtcnicia and Greece, 
similarly, the earliest extant examples of 'writing 
are inscriptions upon stone, (b) Clay was used 
predominantly in Assyria and Babylonia, the 
records and literature of which countries have 
come down to us mainly in tlie form of tablets of 
clay, on which characters in cuneiform writing have 
been inscribed while it was soft (see Babylonia). 
The discovery at Tel el-Amarna, in Upper Egypt, 
of similar tablets, containing the corresponaence 
of the governors of the Syrian provinces and others 
with their Egyptian masters (see § iii.), shows that 
this kind of writing was the normal form of official 
correspondence between Egypt and Syria, at any 
rate in the time of the 18th aynasty (c, 1400 B.C.). 
The Knossian tablets also are of sun-baked clay. 
In Ezk 4^ the prophet, in captivity in Assyria, is 
directed to draw a plan of Jerusalem upon a tile 
(Heb. lebhendh, LXX irXlpBos). (c) Wood wa.s largely 
used in many countries, in the form of tablets. 
In Greece it appears to have been the principal 
material in use Before the introduction of papyrus, 
and to have continued to be eniployed for special 
purposes long after that date. The earliest men¬ 
tion of writing in Greek literature (Homer, II, vi. 
169) describes a message written rrlyaKi tttvktQ, 
The laws of Solon were written upon wooden 
tablets (diovsi and K^ppeis, Arist. Bird^, 1364 ; Pint. 
Sol, 26). Tablets, whitewashed in order to receive 
ink l)etter, were employed for official notices in 
Athens in the 4th cent. B.C. (ypappareia XeXevKvpJya, 
wiydKioy XeXcvKupJyoy, Ar. *Ad, HoX. 47, 48); a set of 
such tablets, used for private purposes at Panopolis 
in Upper Egypt about the 7th cent, after Christ, 
is now in the British Museum (Add. MS 33369). 
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Wooden boards, inscribed in the one case with 
lines from Homer, in another with part of the 
Fhcenissce of Eurinides and the Hecali of Calli¬ 
machus, are in the British Museum and the Rainer 
Collection at Vienna respectively, both having 
l^n found in Egypt. Many wooden tablets with 
Egyptian writing are also in existence, and Egyp¬ 
tian monuments rej^^resent scribes in the act of 
using such tablets. In Is 30*^ and Hab 2^ the 
‘tablet’ or ‘table’ [Ileb. Mah, LXX irv^Lov] is no 
doubt wooden. The ‘ tables [same Heb.] of the 
heart,’ metaphorically spoken of in Pr 3^, may be 
regarded either as wood or, in the light of Jer 17b 
more probably as stone. It is not always possible 
to tell whether the writing upon tablets mentioned 
by ancient authors is ui)on the wood itself or upon 
wax or some similar material with which the wood 
was covered. Wax was certainly used sometimes, 
and in later periods wax tablets were the commonest 
form of note-books in Greece and Italy. Herodotus 
mentions such a tablet (vii. 239), and Cicero, 
Martial, and other authors refer to tliem very 
frequently. Many examples of them are still 
extant, notably those discovered at Pompeii.* 
(d) Bark is said by Pliny (i/V xiii. 11) to have 
been used for writing before pa[)yrus was known, 
and it continue*! to be used in tiie West, though 
rarely, as late as tlie 5th cent, after Christ (Mar- 
tianus Capella, ii. 136 ; thougli it is not quite clear 
that the books so described are intended to bo con¬ 
temporary productions). From its name, lider, 
comes the Latin word for ‘book.’ (c) Linen also 
was used in Italy in ancient times (lidri lintei, 
Livy, iv. 7, x. 38). Tlie largest extant example of 
Etruscan writing is ui)on linen (in the museum at 
Agram). Linen was also used by the Egjqitians 
for this purpose. (/) Lead was used in Greece 
and Italy, and probably elsewhere. Pausanias (ix. 
31. 4) mentions a leaden plate which he saw at 
Helicon, inscribed with the iro?'/cs and Days of 
Hesiod; but the principal use to which lead (and 
other metals) was put as writing material seems 
to have been to receive magical incantations and 
charms. Such tablets have been found, and men¬ 
tion of them is frequently made in magical papyri. 
(y) Potsherds (darpaKa) were used at Athens to 
receive the names of persons on wliom sentence of 
banishment {ostracism) was to be pronounced. In 
Egypt they were very plentifully use*I for accounts, 
and especially for tax receipts; in the Coptic 
period passages of Scrii)ture and quasi - literary 
pieces were also inscribed upon potsherds, {h) 
Leather plays a far more important part in the 
history of writing, especially of the Bible. It was 
used in Egypt; leather rolls are extant from about 
B.c. 2000, and papyri of later date refer to docu¬ 
ments written on skins as far back as the 4th 
dynasty. On the Assyrian monuments scribes 
are shown holding rolls which appear to be of this 
material. The Persians used leather to contain 
the royal records (j3a<rt\iKal Ctesias, ap. 

Diod. II. xxxii. 4). Similarly, Herodotus states 
that the lonians of Asia Minor formerly used 
skins of sheep and goats, and that many barbarous 
peoples continued to do the same in his own time. 
In the OT, leather or skins are not expressly 
mentioned, but it is practically certain that this 
material was largely used, and was, in fact, the 
principal vehicle of Hebrew literature in historical 
times. The use of books in roll form is mentioned 

* Sir H. M. Stanley (Comhill Magazine^ Jan. 1001, pp. 60, 61) 
records that on his flint visit to Uganda, in 1875, portions of the 
NT, translated or paraphrased by him and his companions, 
were written on ‘ thin and polished boards of white wood, about 
16 by 12 inches. . . . During the three months 1 remained with 
Mtesa, the translations which we made from the Oospels were 
very copious, and the principal events from the Creation to the 
Crucifixion were also fairly written out, forming quite a bulky 
library of boards.' 
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in Ps 40’, Jer 36^* * etc., Ezk 2“ ; and the roll form 
implies the use of either leather or papyrus (vellum 
not having been yet invented, and bark, so far as 
is known, never having been employed in Pales¬ 
tine). Papyrus might, no doubt, nave been intro¬ 
duced into I'alestine from Egypt, and there is a 
recorded case of its being sent to Phernieia in the 
nth cent. {Zcitsch.f, cigmd, Sprache^ 1900, p. 11); 
but there is no evidence of its general use at this date. 
On the other hand, the mention of the ‘scribe’s 
knife* {ta'ar JmssOpheVy LXX ry fupy row ypafi- 
/laWois) in Jer 36 (43)^ probably indicates that the 
roll destroyed by Jehoiakim was of leather; since a 
knife (for tlie purpose of erasures) was part of the 
equipment of a scribe writing upon leather or 
vellum, but conl*l not be usetl on so delicate a 
material as papyrus. In Nu 5-^ it is implie*! that 
writing could 0*^ M ashed oil* with Mater; but this 
was the pra(itice in the case of papyrus as mcH as 
leather, so that the passage is inconclusiv*3. Clearer 
evhleneo is given by later writers. In the Letter 
of Aristeas the eoi)y of the Law sent from Jeru¬ 
salem to Egypt for the purpose of tlie version of 
the LXX is expressly said to have betui written on 
SitpO^pai. Furtlier, the 'raliuud rc*piires all copies 
of the Law to bo written on skins, an*l in roll form ; 
and this regulation, which still remains in force 
for volumes intended for use in the synagogue, no 
*louht points back to an ancient tradition. All the 
evidence, in fact, seems to go to show that the 
OT Scriptures were habitually written on prepared 
skins, f*)r which, in course of time, vellum was 
probably substituted in the case of or*linary copies 
(as distinct from synagogue rolls). It is not im¬ 
probable that in St. Paiil s retpiest (2 Ti 4*^) for tA 
iSi^XLay pdXKfTa ras fiefi^pava^, the latter word refers 
to copi(*s of parts of the OT,* 

(i) Papyrus.—If skins probably played the most 
important part in tlie early history of the Hebrew 
Scriptures, tlie pajiyrus plant certainly did so in 
the case of the Greek. Tlie papyrus plant {ci/pcrus 
papyrus)y ^vhidl formerly grew in great prolusion 
in the Nile (though now eonlined to the liigher 
part of its course), was used from a very early date 
in Egypt as a material for writing. The earliest 
extant papyrus MS dates from the 5tli dynasty 
(see §i.), and from about the r2th dynasty oiiwaiTls 
many such volumes are known, with writings in 
all the varieties of l'"gyptian sermt—hieroglyphic, 
hieratic, and *leniotic. From Egypt the use of 
papyrus spread into tlie neighbouring countries, and 
it was the universal material for book-production 
in Greece and Italy during the most nourishing 
perio<l.s of their literature. The LXX version of 
the OT M'as juoduced in Egypt under the Ptolemies, 
and there *'an be no doubt tliat it w^is written upon 
papyrus, like the liundreds of Greek documents of 
that period wliich recent di.s*:overies in that country 
have brought to liglit. So, too, witli the books of 
the NT. These were written in Greek, in various 
parts of the Greek-spoaking w orld—in Asia Minor, 
in Greece, in Rome, etc. ; and there is no reason to 
doubt that they were written on iiapyrus in the 
ordinary way. The only books which may have 
been originally wTit ten in Palestine are St. Matthew 
and St. James ; but these, it must ho remembered, 
would not at first be written as sacre*l books, so 
that the rules applying to the OT would not apply 
to them. They, too, must almost certainly nave 
been written on papyrus; and on this nlaterial 
the Greek OT an*l the NT must have circulated 
habitually, if not exclusively, until the 4th cent, 
of our era.—The metliod of manufacture of p^y- 
rus is described by Pliny {UN xiii. 11-13). The 

* The Bugi^estions that the fjLt/bL^poi\iott were blank sheets of 
vellum, or note-books (which were sometimes mode of vellum 
at that date), or account-books, seem Inconsistent with the im¬ 
portance evidently attached to them. 
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pith * of the stem of the plant was cut into thin I 
strips, which were laid side by side to form a sheet. 
Another layer of strips was then laid upon the 
first, at right angles to it, so that the whole sheet 
was composed of two layers, in one of which the 
fibres ran horizontally, in the other perpendicularly. 
The two layers were attached to one another by 
moisture and pressure, with or without tlie addition 
of glue.f The sheets (^o\X?^/>tara, achedoR) so formed 
were dried and polished, and were then ready for 
use. Tliey could bo used singly, as for letters, 
accounts, and the like ; or a number of them could 
be joined together, so as to form a roll. According 
to Pliny, the manufacturers prepared rolls {scapi) 
consisting of not more than 20 sckcdie ; but a scribe 
who required more to contain the work he was 
copying could attach a second roll to the first, and 
cut ofi’so much of it as might not be needed. The 
length of papyrus rolls, as actually used, varies 
greatly. In ancient Kgypt, when books were 
largely used for ceremonial and ritual purposes, 
they were often of excessive length ; the longest 
at present known measures 144 ft. But for prac¬ 
tical use much more moderate dimensions were 
necessary, and no Greek literary papyrus is known 
which exceeds 30 ft. The height varies from 164 
to about 5 in. ; aliout 9 or 10 in. is a common 
height for a literary papyrus. The writing is nor- 
nially on that side of the papyrus on wliich the 
fibres lie horizontally, i.e. parallel to the length of 
the roll {recto) ; the verso is only used either when 
the scribe’s matter exceeds the papyrus at his dis¬ 
posal, so that after filling the recto he is forced to 
continue on the verso^ or (a commoner case) when the 
recto has already been used to receive some other 
writing. A roll of the first description (whether 
its material be leather or papyrus) is that men¬ 
tioned in Kzk 2^® (cf. Kev 5^), which was * written 
within and without; and there was written therein 
lamentations, and mourning, and woe.* The multi¬ 
tude of calamities is indicated by the writing ex¬ 
tending over both sides of the roll. An example 
of a roll 80 written occurs in a magical papyrus in 
the British Museum (Pap. exxi.). Opistnogranh 
rolls of the second description imply that the 
writer employed i)apyrus already once used, either 
because lie was too poor to get any other, or too 
remote from a town where it might oe obtained, or 
that the matter he wished to write was too unim¬ 
portant to justify the use of fresh papyrus. Thus 
rough accounts are frequently written on the back 
of used papyrus; or scrhoolboys’ copies, as in the case 
of the pajjyrus which bears on its verso the Funeral 
Oration of Ilyperides, roughly written in a school¬ 
boy’s hand; or we nmy have a literary work, written 
for the private use of an individual, not for sale or 
for a public library, as in the case of the *A0rjyalu)v 
UoXtrela of Aristotle, whicli is written on the b.ack 
of farm accounts. Such literary MSS might, no 
doubt, occasionally come into the market os cheap 
copies, but they would form no part of the regular 

* Dziatzko (Untermehungfn, pp. 81, 82) suifgeets that In 
ancient Eg'ypt the fibres of the bark were used as well as the 

S lth, the exclusive use of the latter being: introduced after the 
reek occupation; but there is no authority for this distinc¬ 
tion, and an exatnination of early Egyptian papyri does not 
reveal any essential difTerence in the method of their manu¬ 
facture. Moreover, since Pliny states that even that part of 
the pith which was nearest the bark made material too coarse 
for writing puiyoses, the bark itself must have been still more 
unsuitiihle, and could not produce such excellent materi^ as 
the papyri of the 18th and even earlier dynasties. 

t Pliny’s words, ‘turbidus liquor vim glutinis pr»bet,’ are 
variously luteri)reted to mean that the muddy water (of the 
Nile) ‘gives strength to the glue* (alutinU^ dat. plur.) or 
‘answers the purpose of glue’ qjf/uftnw, gen. sing.). Dziatsko 
cit. pp. 84, 85) states that a ohemicaJi examination of some 
fragments of papyrus disclosed no trace of glue between the 
layers, but showed that it had been applied to the surface, 
presumably to smooth and strengthen it. Certainly it is not 
always possible to discern glue, but sometimes it appears to 
be present. 


book trade. That the habitual use of them im¬ 
plied poverty, appears from Lucian ( Vit, Auct, o. 
9), where it is one of the signs of the poverty- 
stricken disciple of Diogenes. The writing on 
papyrus was disposed in columns (atXldes), the 
width of which, ir not dictated by necessity, as in 
the verses of a poem, is generally from 2 to 34 in. 
in the case of literary MSS of good quality. In copies 
written without regard to appearances (like the 
*A$. IIoX.), it might be considerably more. The title 
of a work was normally written at the end. The 
inner edge of the roll, or both edges, might be pro¬ 
vided with a wooden roller {dfitpaXti), and volumes 
which claimed elegance of appearance were prob¬ 
ably always provided with them. Commoner copies 
were not so provided, but the edges were tnen 
generally strengthened by an extra strip of papyrus, 
to prevent tearing. A fflWv^ost or thin strip of 
papyrus or vellum, was attached to the outside 
of tne roll, bearing the title of the work; such a 
<rlXXu/3os, bearing the title of Sophron’s Mimes, 
has been discovered at Oxyrhynchus (Ox. Pap, 
301, now Brit. Miis. Pap. 801). The roll might 
be enclosed in a cover {(paiv6\rj^), to protect it 
from damage, and stored in a wooden case {capsa) 
with several others.—The roll form of book con¬ 
tinued in common, if not universal, use until 
the 3rd cent.; but from that date onwards (under 
the infiuence, no doubt, of the increa.sing use of 
vellum) papyrus books in codex form (like modem 
books) begin to be found, and the roll form gradu¬ 
ally drops out of use. The earliest fragments of 
the Greek Bible are written in tlie codex form, 
which seems to have been preferred by the Chris¬ 
tian converts. Vellum superseded papyrus as the 
material for the best books in the 4tu cent., but 
papyrus continued to be employed for inferior 
copies until tho 7th cent. In (540, however, the 
Arabs conquered Egypt, and, by stopping the ex¬ 
port of papyrus, strucK the death-blow to its use 
I as a vehicle of Greek and Latin literature. It 
continued to be used in Egypt to some extent for 
accounts and for Coptic documents; but its literary 
importance was at an end. 

(jc) Parchment or vellum.—This material may be 
regarded as a special development from the use of 
i skins, describeu above ; but it occuiues a far more 
important place in the history of literature than 
its parent. According to Varro {<tp, Pliny, UN 
xiii. 11), it originated at Pergamum under Euiiienes 
II. (B.c. 197-168), when the King of Egypt, anxious 
to cripple his rival’s growing library, forbade the 
export of papyrus. The kiim of Pergamum accord¬ 
ingly revertea to the use oi skins, which had for¬ 
merly been general in Asia Minor (see above); but 
the skins were made more suitable for literary pur¬ 
poses by a special preparation, and the material 
thus produced received from its place of origin the 
name of wcpyaiirjvtj, whence our parclivient. Parch¬ 
ment dift’ers from leather in not being tanned ; the 
skins are merely stretched and dried, the hairs being 
removed from the one side and the flesh from the 
other, and the whole being smoothed with pumice. 
In modern usage the flesh side is also dressed with 
chalk; the special methods, if any, of preparing 
ancient parchment are unknown. The sKins used 
are princii)ally those of sheep, lambs, and calves, but 
those of goats, asses, and swine may also be used; 
ohd specially fine vellum is provided by antelopes. 
Strictly speaking, vellum denotes the material 
manufactured from calves (and antelopes), and 
parchment that provided by sheep, etc.; but prac¬ 
tically no distinction is ma<le l>etween them, and 
the term vellum is applied to all kinds of dressed 
skins used for the purposes of writing. Of the 
character of the vellum MSS of Pergamum nothing 
j is known; but it is certain that the material did 
I not come into general use for literary purposes, in 
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other countries, until a much later period. At 
Rome, in the 1st cent. B.C. and the lat and 2nd 
cents, after Christ, there is evidence of the use of 
vellum, but only for note-books and for rough 
drafts or inferior c^ies of literary works (Cic. ad 
Att, xiii. 24 ; Hor, Sat. ii. 3; Martial, xiv. 7. 184, 
etc.; Quintilian, x. 3. 31). A fragment of a vellum 
MS, which may belong to this period, is preserved 
in Brit. Mus. Add. MS 34473, consisting of two 
leaves of Demosthenes, dt Fats. Leg.^ in a small 
hand, which appears to be of the 2nd century. 
The use of vellum for note-books, which would 
be shaped according to the analog of wax tablets, 
the form of note-book previously existing, natur¬ 
ally led to the evolution of the codeXy or modern 
book form ; and the rise of vellum into favour for 
literary purposes is also the rise of the codex. This 
appears to have taken place during the 3rd cent., the 
final victory of vellum and the codex form being 
achieved in the early part of the 4th century. When 
Constantine founded his new capital, he instructed 
Kusobius to have fifty MSS on vellum {(Toj/mdria iv 
5L<f>0tpai,s) prepared by skilled calligraphers for the 
churches m it {Vit, Const, iv. 36, A.D. 331); and 
about the middle of the century the library of 
Pamphilus at Cflesarea (consisting largely of the 
works of Origen), which had fallen into decay, 
was restored uy Acacius and Euzoius, who had 
the damaged volumes replaced by vellum (‘in 
membranis instaurare conati sunt,^ Jerome, Ep. 
cxli.). The spread of Christianity probably had 
much to do with the cliange, by creating a demand 
for complete copies of the Scriptures. No papyrus 
roll of ordinary dimensions could hold more than 
one of the longer books of the NT, and a set of 
some 30 or 40 rolls would bo necessary for the 
entire Bible ; while the whole could be gathered 
into a single codex of not immoderate size. Ex¬ 
amples of such codices from this very period re¬ 
main in the celebrated Codex Vaticanus and Codex 
Sinaiticus, and probably also in the earliest copies 
of Virgil. The vellum of these early MSS ranks 
with the very finest in quality. For special magni¬ 
ficence, the vellum wa.s sometimes dyed purple, 
with letters of silver or gold. The existence of 
such MSS in tlie 4th cent, is proved by Jerome’s 
denunciation of them (‘in membranis purpureis 
auro argentociue descriptos,’ Frc^f. in Job; ‘in- 
ficiuntur membranie colore purpureo, aurum liques- 
cit in litteras, gemmis codices vestiuntur, ad 
Eustochium de cuatod. virg.). 

To this period perhaps be attributed the Codex Veronensis 
of the Old Latin Gospels; but most of the purple now 
extant are of later date. Those of the Greek Gospels are all 
attributable to the 0th cent, (the codices known as Evann. N, N», 
2, ‘t, and one recently brought from Sinope to Paris, the latter 
and bein^T written in g-old letters, the others In silver, 
with g^old only for the sacred names). Other purple MSS 
are the Codices PalalinuH and Sarctianus (6th cent.), Vindo- 
bonensis and Brixianus (0th cent.) of the Old Latin Gospels, the 
Vienna Genesis (6th cent.), which also has painted miniatures, 
the Gothic Go^els at Upsala (0th cent.), the Metz Gospels and 
Psalter of St. Germanus at Paris (6th cent.), the Ziiricb Greek 
Psalter (7th cent.), the Vulgate Gospels written by Qodescalc 
for Charlemagne (a.d, 781), the Hamilton Gospels, now in 
America, and two other copies of the Gospels at Paris (8th 
cent.). The last four, all written in the time of Charlemagne 
(to which more of the same and subsequent periods might be 
added), have letters of gold; the earlier MSS are in silver. 
Among special curiosities of ornamentation mav be mentioned 
two leaves gilded all over, with lettering in blue, containing 
the tables of Eusebiui Canons, from a copy of the Greek Gos¬ 
pels, of the 6th cent., In the British Museum, and two books of 
prayers written on black vellum in gold and silver letters, of the 
16th to 16th cents., at Vienna. 

The sheet of vellum having been prepared for 
use, it was folded into quires, a process which 
causes hair-side to face hair-side, and flesh-side 
flesh-side throughout the volume. Quires are found 
of various sizes, eight leaves being the commonest 
number. In Greek MSS the flesh-side normally 
begins the quire, in Latin MSS the hair-side. Lines 


were ruled on the vellum with a blunt-pointed 
instrument, generally on the hair-side, making a 
furrow on that side and a ridge on the fleth-siae. 
After the use of vellum had become well estab¬ 
lished, the writing was generally arranged in two 
columns to the page, sometimes less, but very rarely 
more. The earliest MSS, however, show a larger 
number, the Cod. Sinaiticus having four columns to 
the page, and the Codd. Vaticanus and Patiriensis 
(5th cent.) three. It is probable that the use of 
narrow columns which this involves is a reminiscence 
of the narrow columns habitually found in papyri, 
from which these MSS were almost certainly copied. 
A revival of this practice is occasionally round in 
later MSS, as in Brit. Mus. Royal MS 1 D ii, con¬ 
taining part of the LXX, of which four quires are 
written with three columns to the page ; or the 
great Bibles containing Theodulf’s recension of the 
Vulgate, which also have triple columns. 

(/) Paper, the ultimate survivor in the competi¬ 
tion between the various vehicles of literature, is 
of much less importance for the history of writing 
than either papyrus or vellum, on account of the 
lateness of its appearance in Europe and Western 
Asia. The date of its invention is unknown, but 
there seems to be no doubt that it was first manu¬ 
factured in China. About the middle of the 8th 
cent, it became known to the Arabs, perhaps as a 
result of their conquest of Samarcand, in 704, and 
factories were established in Baghdad and else¬ 
where, Specimens of their workmanship have 
been founcf in Egypt, dating from an early period 
in the Arab occupation of that country. To this 
paper the names charta (often with the epithet 
Darmscena) and papyrus were applied, since it 
served to take the place of the material formerly 
known by those names. From the Arabs the 
knowledge of paper jt)a88cd, after a considerable 
lapse of time, to the Spaniards and Italians. The 
earliest known specimens are of the 12th cent., 
but it was only slowly that the new material made 
headway against the supremacy of vellum for 
literary purposes. Towards the end of the 14th 
cent, it began to be used with some freedom in the 
book trade, and during the 15th cent, it was 
coining to supersede vellum for ordinary purposes, 
even before the invention of printing dealt the 
fatal blow to the older material. It was formerly 
supposed that the earliest paper, introduced into 
Europe from the East, was made from cotton 
wool, and a distinction was dra>vn between cotton 
paper and linen paper. Microscopic examination, 
nowever, shows that this is a delusion, and that 
no such thing as paper made wliolly of cotton 
has ever existed. The name hombycinay which is 
used to describe the Oriental paper, has probably 
nothing to do with the material out of which it 
was made, but is a corruption of bambycinay from 
Bambyc6, in Syria, where it was manufactured. 
The materials out of which it was usually manu¬ 
factured were hemp or flax, for which woollen 
cloth was subsequently substituted, and eventually 
(in the 14th cent.) linen rags. Water-marks, 
which do not occur in Oriental paper, were intro¬ 
duced by European manufacturers in the 13th 
cent. The earliest known specimen is on paper 
used in the district of Ancona in 1293. 

{m) The implements of wi'iting have naturally 
differed according to the various materials on 
which they had to be employed. A sharp, pointed 
metal instrument, known to the Greeks as <rrO\oj, 
Lat. stilusy was used for writing on clay or wax 
tablets (cf. Job 19**, Jer 17M. On papyrus the 
reed (xdXayxos, calamus) was used (cf. 3 Jn “ 
pdXayos Kal Ka\dfxov)y and possibly also on leather 
(cf. Ps 45\ where the LXX has KdXafios ypafifiariw). 
Metal pens in the form of a reed or quill have been 
found in the so-called Grave of Aristotle at Eretria, 
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and (of the Roman period) in Italy and Britain. 
The quill pen is first mentioned by an anonymous 
bio^apher of Thoodoric the Gotli (c. 500) and by 
Isidore of Seville (e. 600).—The earliest form of Inx 
[jUXaVf atramentum, l^Kavarovy incmiHtum^ whence 
ink) ap^ars to have been either the juice dis¬ 
charged by the cuttle-fish (Persiiis, iii. 13) or a 
mixture of soot and gum. This often gives excel¬ 
lent results, the ink of the Greek papyri, even 
from the earliest times (3rd and 2n(t cent. B.c.), 
being often admirably black. This kind of ink 
did not sink deeply into the material on which it 
was laid, and could bo washed olF without much 
difficulty; on papyrus this was the ordinary 
method of deletion on a large scale. Gall-apples 
are not mentioned until the 5th cent. (Martiamis 
Capella, iii. 225), but were probably used con¬ 
siderably earlier. Metallic inks were not used 
with papyrus, but must liave been adopted early 
in the history of writing upon vellum ; it is to 


the Hebrews. The uncertainty which attends the 
dating of the earlier books of the OT and of the 
materials upon which they are based, makes it 
dangerous to draw any conclusions from the 
references in them to the practice of writing. 
The discovery (in 1887) of the Tel el-Amama 
^blets (Fig. 1), near the site of the capital of 
Amenophis iv., containing correspondence, in 
cuneiform characters and m Babylonian dialect, 
between the Egyptian governors or vassal princes 
in Palestine and Syria and the king and his minis¬ 
ters in Egypt, proves that mi ting was practised 
in Palestine at a date eitlier a century before the 
Exodus (if that event he assigned to the reign of 
Merenptah, as commonly held), or contemporary 
with the Hebrew entry into the Promised Land, 
according to the alternative chronology. There is 
also no difficulty in believing that Moses, having 
been brought up in the Egyptian court (cf. Ac V^®), 
was acquainted with the art cf writing; though, of 



fio 1. -CCNKtKORM TAni,KT KROM TKL BL-AMARNA, UtU ( KNT. H.O. 
(Blit. Mm. 15U. 88-10-13, 75.) 


this element that the erosion .seen in .so uiaiiv 
early vellum MS8 (c.g. the (Jodex Vaticanus and 
the (./Otlex Alexnndriniis) is due. In tho Middle 
Ages a less corrosive ink is generally used. Some 
bwiutiful Hjiecimens remain from about the lie’dn- 
cent., e.(/. the Codex Amiatums 
and the Lindisfarne Gosjiels. Many recipes lor 
mk are recorded in modheval MSS; the principal 
ingredients are gall-apj.lcs, vitriol, and .mm 
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UK Hkbrkiv Writing.—I t is imi)os.« 
with any precision the beginning of WTit: 


course, this fact in itself proves nothing as to his 
actual and iniiiietliate authorship of the ^oks 
Kirmth-sepher (Jos 
lo‘®) IS held by Sayco and some others (but see 
Moore, Judges, 2b f.) to mean *city of books,’ 
which might indicate even the existence of a 
library (perhaps such a one as that of Ashur- 
haiu-pal at Nineveh) or record-office; and one 
interpretation of shebe^ gopher in Jg 5^* (LXX B 
dirjyiliaews ypapfxaT^Ui, AV ‘the pen of the 
writer,’ KVm ‘the stall of the scribe’; but RV 
^ the marshal’s stall ’) finds a reference to writing 
in Athat is universally admitted to be a very 
ancient document. It is not until much later, 
however, that indubitable evidence of Hebrew 
wilting is found. Tho earliest extant specimens 
are on tho bowls of Btml Lebanon (see Alphabet, 
vol. i. p. 73), tlie earliest of which may date from 
c. 1000 B.C., and the Moabite Stone, erected by 
Mesh A, king of Moab, about 850 B.c., to com¬ 
memorate his own revolt against Johoram, This 
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is written in a dialect scarcely diflcring from 
Hebrew, and in the ancient Hebrew characters, 
which were a development from the original Phoe¬ 
nician alphabet (Alphabet ; for facsimile see 
Moab). It is followed by the Siloarn inscriptiont 
attributed to the reign of Hezekiah (c. 700 n.c.) 
or Manasseh (c. 650 B.c.)i the characters of which 
are a modilication of those on the Moabite Stone. 
Somewhat later still, probably, are the inscriptions 
on the iar-handles found by Dr. Jiliss at Tell ej- 
Judeideb, wliicli are assigned approximately to 
650-500 B.c. {PEFSt, 1900, pp. 207, 341). 

Of actual Hebrew writing in the old characters 
we have no remains, since our earliest extant MSS 
belong to a period long after the adoption of the 
square characters ; but their appearance may be 
learnt from the MSS of the Samaritan version of 
the Pentateuch, the Samaritans having retained 
the ancient alphabet when the Jews abandoned it, 
after the Captivity, in favour of the Aramman 
characters, which represented a dillerent line of 
descent from the original Phoenician alphabet. 


which were to be used in the services of the syna¬ 
gogue. These must always be leather rolls, not 
in modern book form ; and they must be written 
with the most scrupulous care. 

*A synapo^ie roll nmst he written on the ikini of clean 
animals, prepared for the ]>articular uso of the synag-ogue by a 
Jew. These must be fastened together with strings taken from 
clean animals. Every skin must contain a certain number of 
columns, equal throughout the entire codex. The length of 
each column must not extend over less than 48 or more than 
GO lines ; and the breadth must consist of thirty letters. The 
whole copy must be llrst lineil; and if throe words be written 
in it without a line, it is worthless. The Ink should be black, 
neither red, green, nor any other colour, and be prepared 
according to a definite receipt. An authentic copy must be 
the exemplar, from which the transcriber ought not in the 
least to deviate. No word or letter, not even a yod^ must be 
written from memory, the scribe not having looked at the 
codex before him. . . . Between every consonant the space of » 
hair or thread must intervene ; between every word the breadth 
of a narrow consonant; between every new pardahdh, or section, 
the breadth of nine consonants; between everj’ book, thres 
lines. The fifth book of Moses must terminate exactly with a 
line; but the rest need not do so. Besides this, the copyist 
must sit in full Jewish dress, wash his whole body, not begin 
to write the name of God with a pen newly dipiH>d in Ink, and 
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no. 2.—HKBRKW PKNTATKUCIl COPKX, 9 t11 CENT. 
(Brit. Mus. MS Or. 4445, reduced). 


The old characters remained in uso on coins of the 
Maccaba*an i)eriod, but they bad fallen out of uso 
for literary purposes long before the time of our 
Lord, and there can bo no doubt tliat the books read 
by Him {e.g. Lk 4^’) were written in the square 
alphabet, in which the smallness of the letter ydd 
justified the metaphor of Mt 6^®.* The square 
characters of the earliest period were not identical 
in form with those of the MSS now extant, hut 
they were their direct ancestors. So far we have 
very little light as to the appearance of the MSS 
in which the Hebrew Scriptures were preserved ; 
it is only when wo reach the period of the Talmud 
(c. 300-500) that we find those principles being laid 
down which, stereotyped by the Massoretes, have 
given us the MSS now extant (Fig. 2). Minute 
directions are given for the copying of the Scrip¬ 
tures, especially of those volumes of the Law 
* An isolated survival of the old alphabet occurs in the case 
of Aquila, in whose Greek OT the name Jehovah was regularly 
written in these characters. Origen’s statement to this effect 
has been confirmed by the fragments of Aquila recently dis¬ 
covered at Cairo, and now at Cambridge (Burkitt, 

1897, cf. Taylor, Qenizah Fragments, p. Mf.). 


should a king address him while writing that name he must 
take no notice of him ’ (S. Davidson, Text of the 02'^, p. 89). 

Vowel-points are never added in synagogue rolls* 
Originally absent from Hebrew writing altogether, 
vowels were first represented, when some special 
need required tlieir indication, by the semi-vowels 
1, ', n, and sometimes «, technically known as 
matres Uctionis. The insertion of these signs 
gives what is knoAvn as the scriptio plena, their 
omission the scriptio defectiva. The date of the 
introduction of this device is uncertain, but it 
must be later than the production of the LXX. 
The more complete and satisfactory system of 
vowel-])omts was introduced about the 7th century. 
An alternative system, in which the points are 
supralinear instead of infralincar, is found in the 
oldest dated MS (the St. Petersburg Codex of the 
Prophets, A.D. 916), and in some others: this is sup- 
posed to have been practised at Babylon (but not 
exclusively even there), but never gained general 
acceptance. Vowel-points are habitually inserted 
in MSS other than synagogue rolls, but it wais a 
rule that the consonantal text should be written 
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Independently, and the points added by a different 
scribe.— Aocmtuation was probably introduced 
into Hebrew writing at about the same date as 
vowel-points (5th-7th cents.), and used to denote 
the logical interrelation of the several words in the 
sentence, as well as their vocal modulation in pub¬ 
lic reading.— Separation of words is effected in the 
Moabite and Siloam inscriptions by the insertion 
of a dot; but the frequent mistakes in the division 
of words in the LXa, and the subsequent intro¬ 
duction of the ‘final letters,’ show that in early 
MSS Hebrew writing, like Greek and Latin to a 
much later period, was undivided. Tlie use of 
the five ‘final letters,’ to indicate the ends of 
words, belongs to a date intermediate between the 
version of the LXX and the Talmud, a period in 
which most of the minutim in the practice of the 
8cribe.s probably originated.— Divisions of the. text 
in Hebrew MSS are of various kinds. The larger 
divisions, corresponding roughly to our chaj»ters, 
are the ‘ oj)en' and ‘ closed' sections. Open 
sections begin a new line in the MSS; ana if 
the previous section has ended at the end of a 
line, a whole line is left blank before the new 
section begins. Closed sections follow on in the 
same line as the end of the previous section, a 
blank space only being left between ; or, if the 
previous section ends too near the end of a line to 
admit of this, the next lino is indented. Late 
MSS sometimes insert the letters fi or d in the blank 
space, to indicate an open or a closed section re¬ 
spectively. In the Law the MSS agree generally 
in their distribution of open and closed sections, 
but in the Prophets and Hagiographa there is 
considerable divergence, indicating diflerence of 
tradition in different Massoretic schools. This 
section-system was certainly introduced before the 
time of .Icromo, and probably before the period of 
the Mishna.—Another form of division was into | 
^cdarinif or lections suited to a three-years’ cycle 
of the reading of the Law. The Pentateuch is 
divided into 107 scdarimy while of the other books, 
which were similarly divided, the Former Prophets 
have 77, the Later i’rophets 107, and the Ilagio- 
grapha 81. Side by sitle with this was a one-year 
cycle of the reading of the Law, which was in use 
in Habylouia, involving a division of the Law into 
b^t pCirushiyoih, These are indicated in the MSS, 
with a mnemonio mark to show the number of 
verses in each parCishd. Verse-division is rarely 
found in synagogue rolls ; in MSS in book form 
having accents and vo>vel-i)oint8 it is regularly 
practised. The earliest method of indicating the 
end of averse is by placing a Muk ( t ) beneath the 
final letter ; subsecjucntly the double point or colon 
{§oph papik) was introduced. The verses were 
carefully numbered by the Massoretes, as a pre¬ 
caution against interpolation ; but the systems of 
division practised by the Babylonian and l*ales- 
tinian Jews res[)ectivcly differed considerably, and 
the one now in use differs from both of tlie-se, 
being apparently due to the Massoretes. 

The margins of Hebrew MSS play an important 
part in their character, since they generally con¬ 
tain the Massorah and certain kinds of various 
readings, ''i'ho Massorah^ or body of traditional 
commentary on textual matters, is of two kiml.s 
—tlie Greater and the Jjcsser Massorah, The 
Greater Massorah generally occupies the upper 
and lower margin of the page, while the Lesser is 
placed in the outer side margin. Between the 
columns come the various reaiiings known as the 
and St^virin (see Text OF OT). The places of 
the Lesser Massorah and the various readings are, 
however, sometimes interchanged. Often, too, 
the Hebrew text is accompanied by an Aramaic 
paraphrase, either in parauel columns or between 
the Fines.—On the palaeography of Hebrew MSS 


it is not necessary to dwell. Changes in the 
manner of writing between the 9th cent, (the date 
of our earliest MS) and the invention of printing 
w'erc slight, and the best authorities differ con¬ 
siderably in their attribution of dates on the 
handwriting alone. Moreover, in view of the 
stereotyped character of the text preserved in all 
extant MSS, not so much depends on the precise 
assignment of dates as in the case of Greek MSS. 

Litkkaturb.—G insbtirg, Tntrod. to the MassoreticO'Critical 
Edition of the Hebrew mble, 1897 ; S. Davidson, Text of the 
OT\ 1869; Buhl, Canon and Text qf the Eng. tr. 1892; 
Wickes, Accejituation of the eo-called Prose Books, 1887; Driver, 
Notes on the IJeb. Text of the Books of Sarntul, 1890, pp. ix- 
XXXV, see also p. 957; Weir, Short Hist, of the Heb. Text, 1899. 

iv. Greek Writing on Papyrus.— We are far 
better situated with regard to knowledge of the 
manner in which the Greek Bible was written than 
is the case with the HehreAv Bible; for, whereas the 
earliest extant HehreAV MS is separated by more 
than a thousand years from the date of composition 
of the latest IlehreAv book of the OT, wo have 
(thanks to the discoveries made in Egypt within 
the last twelve years) Greek MSS as early as the 
date at which Greek first began to bo used as a 
vehicle for the Scriptures. From the first half of 
the 3rd cent. B.c. onwards we have a continuous 
stream of Greek MSS (not indeed biblical, but 
showing how the biblical MSS must have been 
written), at first exclusively on papyrus, but from 
the 4th cent, after Christ also on vellum. 

Greek writing upon papyrus falls into two cate¬ 
gories, literary ana dovnmentary, the former being 
u.sed primarily for works of literature, bub at times 
also for documents of special importance, such as 
jiebitions to the great magistrates; while the latter, 
primarily used for all sorts of non-literary docu- 
I inents (receipts, contracts, accounts, letters, etc.), 
was also occasionally employed for private copies 
I of literary works. Both classes have therefore to 
be taken into consideration with regard to the 
transmission of the sacred text. So far as the 
LXX is concerned, indeed, the non-literary hand 
is not of much importance, since there is no reason 
to suppose that the version circulated to any great 
extent among other than literary classes. Copies 
were, no doubt, occasionally made in the common 
hand fur poor people or for private use; but it is 
not likely that this happened to such an extent as 
materially to aflcct the textual tradition. With 
regard to the NT the case is different, as will be 
shown below. 

The literary hand of the 3rd cent. B.O., at the time of the pro* 
duotion of ti»o LXX, is known from the papyri extracted by 
Prof. Petrie from the cartiOnnajje of somo mummy cases found 
by him at Gurob in 1889, of which the best, from a palsBOgraphic 
point of view, are the fragments of the Pheedo of Plato ana the 
Antiope of Euripides. These are written in a very small uncial 
hand, neat and firm, in columns alx)ut 6 in. high and 23 in. wide. 
According to a rough calculation, two rolls of about 35 ft. each 
would be required to contain the Book of Genesis in the style of 
writing employed In the Pheedo MS ; and, even with a taller 
column and greater economy of space between the linos, it is 
certain that such a book could not have been contained in 
a singlo roll of normal length. The uncial hand on Mpyrus 
admits of occasional ligatures between the letters, so ^at the 
distinction between uncial and cursive hands is less sharply 
marked on papy rus than on vellum. Besides the small literary 
hand just mentioned, the early Ptolemaic pap^vri show a larger 
and rougher uncial hand, likewise used for literary purposes, 
hut probably for clieaper and less c^irefully executed copies. 
The non-literary hands of the period are various, but for the 
most part are very cursive, with broad letters freely spaced out 
and large ligatures. 

In the 2nd cent. n.o. two forms of literary hand ore again 
found In existence (and it must be remembered that the extant 
evidence is still scanty, so that no description is likely to be 
exhaustive)—one (oxoniplified by the papyrus of Ilyporidea in 
Athenogenem at tne Louvre) being a square, 8rra hand, larger 
than that of the Petrie Pheedo, while the other (contained in a 
rhetorical {lapynis, also at the Louvre) is smaller, weaker, and 
more sloping. The non-literary hand is generally less straggling 
than in tne previous century, the larger forms of it being often 
very handsome, and the smaller neat and flowing. The 1st cent. 
B.O. Is a period of transition, the Roman conquest of Egypt 
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leading gradually to a marked change of hand. Of literary 
papyri, few can oe quite certainly attributed to this century, 
out there are strong grounds for placing the Herculaneum rolls 
here, with a few others from Egypt. The Herculaneum papyri 
show a number of rather small, business-like hands, without 
much ornament, written in narrow columns on papyrus of 
moderate height, and from tiiese a good idea may be formed 
of the appearance of a MS of the LXX In the generation preced¬ 
ing the bu'th of our Lord. 

For the Ist cent, of the Christian era, and 
especially for the second half of it, during which 
the books of the NT were written, wo have fairly 
good evidence as to the current litera^ hand, and 
ample for tlie non-literary hand. The literary 
hand is rather larger than was usual in the Ptole¬ 
maic period, with well - rounded curves and not 
infrequent ligatures; a graceful style of writing, 
and, at its best (as in a papyrus of the Odyssey in 
the liritish Museum), very handsome. It is not 
likely, however, that the authors and early co^iyists 
of the books of the NT often had writing of this 
excellence at their disposal. A better example of 
the style in which the autographs of the NT may 


forthcoming. Under these circumstances, the NT 
Scriptures must have circulated much in privately 
written copies. A good example of such a copy 
of a literary work in a non - literary hand is 
provided by the papyrus of Aristotle’s 'ASypalvy 
IloXtrela, written at the end of the Ist cent, on 
the back of used papyrus, in four dillerent hands, 
of which three are cursive and one a rough uncial. 
The cursive hands use abbreviations freely for 
common words and terminations {e.y. / = iarl, y' 
= 7dp, K=Kalf K^^Kard, T' = rj)i', r’ = r^s, r' = Tu)i^), 
and the possibility must bo reckoned with that 
similarly written MISS enter, to some extent, into 
the textual history of the NT. The common hands 
of the Roman period are small and very cursive, 
and errors in transcription would consequently be 
easy; to say nothing of the probable want of habits 
of literary exactness among many of the copyists. 
No doubt, many well-written copies were also pro¬ 
duced, especially in the great towns where Christian 
communities were strong ; and these would have a 
good chance of preserving a pure tradition, since 



FIG. 8.—ORKBK PAPTRITB ROLL, LATE IST CENT. 
(Brit. Mus. Pap. 116, Hyperldes, pro Euxenippo), 


have been written is provided by a MS of Hyperides 
in the British Museum, written in the latter part 
of the 1st cent, in a hand akin to the best con¬ 
temporary non-literary MSS (Fig. 3). Even, how¬ 
ever, when the author’s autograph or the first 
transcripts were produced by competent scribes, 
the conditions of circulation among the Christian 
community make it practically certain that the 
Scriptures must often have been copied by private 
persons, unskilled in the art of writing, and think¬ 
ing, not of producing a volume fit for the book 
market, but of reading for themselves, or trans¬ 
mitting to their friends, the all-important narrative 
of the Master’s life. Throughout the first three 
centuries of the Christian era the books of the 
NT must have circulated mainly in channels out¬ 
side the ordinary book trade. Public libraries did 
not require them; churches must often have lost 
their copies in times of persecution ; professional 
scribes, unless they happened to be Christians, 
would not be employed to transcribe them ; and in 
country plaoes skiued calligraphy would not be 


the literary hand of the Ist and 2nd cents, is clear 
and good, increasing in size, and jierhaps in showi¬ 
ness, as time goes on. The most calligraphically 
elaborate papyri extant (two copies of the Iliad, bk. 
ii., at Oxford and in the British Museum) probably 
belong to the 2nd century. 

In the 3rd cent, a new element enters into con¬ 
sideration, namely the a<loption of the codex form, 
the roll form continuing alongside of it for a period 
which cannot be exactly defined. At first the 
codex form was inferior, as a style of book pro¬ 
duction, to the roll form, being an adaptation to 
literary purposes of a form which haa hitherto 
been adop^ted mainly for memoranda and rough 
drafts. There are signs, however, that it wiw 
early taken into use among the Christians for their 
private copies of the Scriptures. The evidence at 
present available is too scanty to justify do^atism, 
out it certainly is the case that several of the 
earliest examples of the codex form contain Chris¬ 
tian writings, and that the majority of papyri of 
the 8rd cent, containing Christian writings are in 
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the codex form. Of the NT, two fragiuents are 
extant which are assigned to the 3nl cent., and 
three of the 4th ; all these are in codex form. Of 
the O'r there are tlnee fragments of the 3rd cent., 
of which one is certainly from a codex, and one is 
uncertain. Jn arhlition, the Oxyrliyiichu.s fragment 
containing alleged sayings of our Lord is a leai from 
a codex oi the 3rd century. It appears, therefore, 
that the codex form was generally used among 
Christians at an earlier date than among people in 
general; for of 21 non - Christian papyri assigned 
to tb(j 3rd cent, only two are written in this form. 
These early Cliristian codices are not showy 
specimens of the calligrapher’s art; on the con¬ 
trary, they are somewhat roughly written, unorna¬ 
mental productions, generally of small size, suitable, 
it may bo thought, for easy conveyance and easy 
concealment. This fits in with what has been said 
above as to the character of tlie MSS in which the 
books of the NT circulated before the recogni¬ 
tion of Christianity by the State. l*rof. Ilort lias 
observed (Itiirod. to NT, § 352) that the Codex 


middle of the line, that of a comma; and at the foot of the line, 
that of a semicolon. In a few extant papyri these distinctions 
are observed; but oftenor they are neglected, and the dot is 
placed above the line to denote all values.—.4cc<7Uuafion is not 
unknown, as It is in the earliest vellum uncials, but is rarely and 
spora^lically apjilied. No papyrus MS has accents fully and 
systematically supplied, but some of the best-written of them 
(notably the Bocchvlidcs MS) have them fairly plentifully. Less 
well-written MSS nave fewer of them, and MSS in non-literary 
hands practically do not have them at all .—Separation of worm 
is not found, except in a few cases where ambiguity might 
result: here a single point is sometimes used to indicate the 
correct division. This is again especially the case In carefully 
written MSS, which are always more fully supplied with aids to 
comprehension than their commoner kindred. It is not at all 
likely that any of the early copies of the books of the NT were 
supplied with accents or punctuation, or had any indication of 
the division of words.—The use of abbreviations In non-literary 
hands has been mentioned above. In addition to the symbols 
there described, a common method of abbreviation is to drop 
the termination of a word, writing the last letter which is 
retained above the line : e.g. atv"^ or awr* for or fcuT6», 
•ypotf^ for ypxuuM or ypetjU./MtTtC(, for reii/a-Oxi, and 00 on. 

Abbreviation by the omission of letters from the middle of a 
word is not practised, except in the common theological com¬ 
pendia (*(,', (kf xf. *.T.x.), which are found from the 3rd cent, 
onwartls. 


I Ml K' XC ^'Ml' i rI 
-sj-C M rO^^'CC'MI XKX 
tl ) M : X' XI C^'M O rpe* I Ktt 

" i;xhjxrrin i |*oi’ii^i rov 

I I I X : Iv XJ t* I T ri' M ICOUXl 

cu K*x rxixK xci JKJc'rii 

rHiX'XI Hi'CXMfsJl IKK 
rxvpxLxi rxxjxcOM 
XXI c' criioiixioc'xxiii 

11 -XI iMi ii'Mc' rxc-i'ic* 
ct )c'iIX rociiit' r’y* 
I-VO 1*1 X'l‘rtoM^oy 
V:- V inI c> rt'rfXKi nu- 
or MOMm I K I H xio^^'ro^' 
K'XlCiC'l'MO 

flKIOl’KX I XMt-C 1>KI l-y 
O » rOC’C'- 

1 roI oc'-i 

i'll* I t?xc^c'i iMc yxirMi 

X 1 •; X XI i > ' K c • r c - M 


ro*^'C*IC*'ri I MI5 X|*OMK- 
V XMMC^f 4'XXrxXXM : 

KX11- vpri> M t> Ii-’ 
xc*fc:o>'‘i'oiK*xiX'xri- 
K' I* K111 *x M t• I r'ro 11 
X XI O M r O C* 11 M XK' 1 1 X A 
K XI VI 1111*1 r*XI r 1 11 >1 >' 
Xt^i;i>M'f‘i*i*i*-Vl* OM'rxi 
Oli!‘H XC IKC -1 C'MC-MPVm 
KIc• Mc)It*-i^rr 11) c) r11 
vxi ii> ret >cnMxKiix> 

X XI c • 11 f r* MI r V vx I cx*iv 
xioo*^'!* iMi* rx xoyc{ 

. n I'K *roMX'ro'>'i:rIN 

xxio*>'v' XI wrxc'rn 

r X I t-1 -11 x-^' ro^' X M vj ^ 
I 'o Vvp >'x XI' i: t' I C l IX) 

3 c> ^ ’ 1' V ► • i' I c KC 1 1 c 
c'rIIKX rc^K'x*rxixici>; 


Fin. 4 —OHKKR UNCIAL CODKX, OTTI CKST. 

(Hodex S.irraviaTius, Leyden University Library, rodnoed.) 


Epliracmiin the Apocalynsii must have been copied 
from a MS composed or small leaves; and it is 
possible that it was such a one as those which we 
nave been describing,—n priv.ate copy, without 
beauty of workmanship, and perhaps without much 
attention to precise accuracy of transcription. 
From this predilection for the codex form oven on 
papyrus, the Christian Church was well jirepared 
to make use of it when vellum began to come to 
the front as the material for book production. 

Before considering, however, tho progress of palmography 
upon vellum, it will be as well to say something os to the 
mmuO> of Greek writing upon pai)ynJ8. In ordinary literary 
papyri, tho writing is arranged in narrow columns, often leaning 
to tne right, in uncial eharaeters of medium sire (smaller than 
is usual ui)on vellum), admitting of ligatures between them to a 
limited extent. Knlarged initials are not used. I’auses in the 
sense are indicated (if at all) by small blank spaces in the text, 
often accompanied by & fHtragrapfius, or sliort norizontal stroke 
btdow the first letters of the lino in which a sentence ends.— 
Punctnation in the ordinary sense is very rarely found in prose 
MSS, but It occurs sporadically in a few MSS. In one or two 
very early MSS a double dot, like a colon, is used to separate 
sentences; but usually only a single dot is employed. According 
to the strict system, develoi>ed by tho Alexandrian grammarians, 
a dot placed above the line has the value of a full stop; in the 


Litbratcrk. — Thompson, ICenjmn, Birt, Gardthawisen, opp. 
citt.; Blass, art. ‘ Palfingraphlo,' in Muller’s Ilandbxich der 
klassise/wn Alterthumaivissenschaft (181)2); Grenfell and Hunt, 
Oxyrhyruthns Papyri., pts. i. il. (1809-1900). 

V. Greek Uncial Writing on Vellum.— The 
supersession of papyrus by vellum has been de¬ 
scribed in § ii. 'I’he supersession, bow’cvcr, was 
not immediate and absolute ; for it is clear that 
cojiies of the Scriptures continued occasionally to 
be inscribed on papynis as long as the material 
itself xvas accessible. Fragments of such MSS are 
in oxi.stence (such as a Psalter in tho British 
Museum, and the Books of Zechariah and Malachi 
in a MS at Ilehlelberg) which are attributable to 
tho 7th cent. ; and much later than this no Greek 
MS on papynis can he, on account of the Arab con- 
que.st, which closed Egyjit to the Christian world. 
But from the 4th cent, onw’ards papyrus takes a 
secondary place. From tliat century w'e have the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices, and we know by 
tradition of the 50 volumes prepared for the 
churches of Constantinople; and it is not likely 
that any papyrus MS, extant or hereafter to be 
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discovered, can be put into successful comparison 
with these. From this time forward, moreover, 
there was nothing to prevent the free multiplica¬ 
tion of copies of the Scriptures, with all the 
resources of trained penmanship. The textual 
tradition of the NT henceforth runs, not through 
private copies, but through the great churches and 
libraries ; and if Constantinople and Coesarea used 
vellum, there is no reason to doubt that their ex¬ 
ample was followed in llonie and Antioch and even 
Alexandria ; indeed there is good reason for believ¬ 
ing, on palajographical grounds, that the Vatican 
and Sinaitic Codices, and still more the Codex 
Alexandrinus, were produced in Egypt. It is 
therefore to vellum MSS that we must look for 
the custodians of the sacred text from about the 
date of tlie Council of Nicjpa. 

The palrooffraphy of vellum MSS haa been studied much longer 
than tnat of papyri, and rests on a far wider consensus of com¬ 
petent opinion. It may therefore be treated the more briefly hero. 
The earliest vellum MSS ebow a resemblance to the papyri, not 
only in the use of narrow columns (see 5 ii.), hut In the iiandwrit- 
ings themselves. It appears that, when vellum was taken into use 


begins In the middle of a line, the lii*st letter of the flmt com¬ 
plete line) not only projects into the margin, but is oonsidorably 
enlarged. In later MSS still those erilarged initials liecome the 
subject of ornamentation, until we reach the magnificent illu¬ 
minated initials of the Middle Ages. In the 6th cent, the style 
of writing grows generally heavier, and there is more distinc¬ 
tion between the thick and thin strokes of a letter. In many 
MSS, too, the characters are larger, especially in the punde 
MSS, which are a notable feature of this period. In Egyptian 
MSS of this period (e.o. the Oodex Marchalianus of the 
Prophets) a somewhat stiff and angular stylo Is adopted, which 
is akin to tho hand found in Coptic MSS. After the 6th cent, 
the best ago of uncial writing is past. In the 7th cent, the 
writing began to assume a sloping form, — always a sign of 
degeneracy,—and to compensate for its loss of naturad strength I 
anu firmness by excresccncos in the shape of exaggerated knobs 
and bars at the extremities of the letters. Added to this a 
tendency to lateral compression is found, w^hich culminates in 
the so-called ‘Slavonic’ uncials which dominate the 8th and 9th 
centuries. In these, whether upright or sloping, the letters are 
heavy and angular, and tall in proportion to their width. A 
letter like O, instead of Inilng a circle, is compressed into an oval, 
or even a diamond shape ; w hile T, K, Pj and other letters have 
large bars at the ends of tbeir projecting liml>8. A reaction 
occurs in the 10th cent., w-hen a return to the square and well- 
rounded characters of the 4th to 6th cents. Is seen ; but by this 
time the day for uncial writing was past, and its place was to 
taken by a smaller and less cumbrous stylo. 
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no. ft.—ORRIK MINUSCUL* CODEX, IOTH CBNT. 
(Brit. Mus. Add. MS 11300). 


for the best copies of literary works, the scribes .abandoned the 
sloping and somcwiiat inelegant writing which is characteristic 
of the papyri of the 3rd cent., and (mst back to the better 
models of an earlier period. The uncial* characters of the 
Vatican and Sinaitic Codices appear to be modelled on the best 
papynis MSS of the 1st and 2nd cents., a aijuare, upright uncial 
of medium size, written with much simplicity of atjdo. Liga¬ 
tures between letters are entirely eschewed, and no cursive 
element ap]»ears in the writing at all. The Cod. Vaticanus has 
no punctuation or accents by the first hand, no separation of 
words, no enlarged initials, no projection of letters into the 
margin to denote a new paragraph. The same is the cose with 
the Ood. Sorravianus <^Fig. 4) of the Pent., probably of the early 
6th century. The Cod. Sinaiticus differs only in the lost detail, 
the first letter of a new paragraph yirojecting very slightly Into 
the mar^n, but without enlargement. In the Cod. Alexandrinus, 
assigned to the first half of the 5th cent., the hand is larger and 
heavier, the number of columns on a i»age is reduced to two, 
and the first letter of a new paragraph (or, if the paragraph 


* The term is derived from an expression of Jerome’s (prajA 
ad Job.)t ‘ unciallbiis (‘Inch - long’), ut vulgo aiunt, litteris,' 
and is applied to writing in capital letters, each formed separ¬ 
ately, as distinct from the smaller minuscule style, Introduced 
In the 9th cent, which lent itself easily to cursive writing. In 
vellum MSS the distinction between uncial and minuscule is 
clearly marked; but on papjnrus it is less evident, and uncial 
writing on papyrus, as stab^ above, admitted not infrequently 
a curs^e element. 


Literature, —Thom]»son, op. erf. ; Oardthausen, op. cit.\ 
PatOBographical Society^ facsimiles of MSS ; Oinont, FacHmiUt 
des plus anciens manmerits green . . . de la Sibl. Nat. 1892; 
Kenyon, Facsimiles of Biblictu MSS in the lirit. Mus. 1900. 

vi. Greek Minuscule Wrttino. —'Fhe great 
defect of uncial writing na a vehicle of literature 
was its cumbroiisness. Written without ligatures, 
in large, heavily-formed letters, it occupied more 
time and more space than its predecessor on 
papyrus, and could not be adapted to the produc¬ 
tion of cheap or handy volumes. Up to the 7th 
cent, tliis need was supplied, as has been shown 
above, by copies upon papyrus ; and the failure of 
the sujiply of thi.s material drove the scribes ulti¬ 
mately to the production of a substitute. Further, 
as uncial writing degenerated, it lost its sole re¬ 
commendation—tlio beauty of the volumes written 
in that style ; and the way was open to a successor. 
Both these wants were supplied by an adaptation 
of tlie cursivo style of common writing to the 
purposes of literature. It is not to be supposed 
that uncials were ever the sole manner of writinc 
in existence. From the earliest point at which 
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we have extant remains of Greek writing (3rd 
cent. B.C.), cursive writing is found in existence 
side by side with uncial; and comm on-sense tells 
us that this must always have been the case, such 
writing being required for ordinary use, quite apart 
from the needs of book production. VVe now have 
plentiful examples of (rreek cursive writing from 
the 3rd cent. n.c. to the 7th cent, after Christ, with 
a few specimens from the 8th cent. ; and it is only 
through the accident of the Arab conquest of 
Egypt that we are unable to trace its develop¬ 
ment on into the Otli cent. Tlie extant evidence, 
however, is enough to show that the minuscule 
hand which was taken into use for literary pur¬ 
poses in the 9tlj cent, is the direct descendant of 
that which is found in the Byzantine papyri of the 
6th and 7th centuries. The forms of nearly all 
the letters are tlio same ; only tlie exuberances of 
the Byzantine style are repressed, the size of the 
characters (whicli is ofteil considerable) reduced, 
and the whole made far more calligrapliic. The 
Greek minuscule MSS of the 9th and 10th cents, 
are, in fact, as beautiful examples of writing as 
exist anywhere ; and at the same time tlie economy 
in space and labour, as compared with the coarse 
Slavonic uncials which nreceded them, is very con¬ 
siderable (Fig. 6). The ePect of the reformation upon 
the textual tradition of the Greek Bible was very 
preat. The multiplication of copies was rendered 
infinitely easier, the posscission or them was placeil 
within the reach of a much wider circle, and 
the consultation of the Scriptures was greatly 
facilitated. The extant uncial MSS of the NT 
numher Jess than 200, tire extant minuscules are 
nearly 3000; and though much must be allowed 
for tlie greater antiquity of the former style (and 
con8e(|uently greater certainty of the destruction 
of MSS), very much of the disparity must be due 
to the increased ease with which the minuscule could 
be prodiK^ed. 

Into the details of Greek minuscule writing 
from the 9th cent, to the 15th it is not necessary 
to enter hero. When all are so far removed from 
the original autograjdis, little turns on the precise 
date of a niinusciilo MS of the Bible. It is the 
character of the text contained in them, and the 
evidence thence derivable as to the archetypes 
from wliich they are descended, that make them 
valuable or the reverse. Moreover, it is not possible 
to describe the successive styles of minuscule 
writing, with the slight variations by whicli the 
typical hand of one century can (more or less pre¬ 
cariously) be distinguished from that of another, 
without a copious use of facsimiles. For these the 
reader may bo referred to the publications of the 
Paloeograpnical Society or the scries of facsimiles 
of dated MSS in t be BibIioth^que Nationale issued 
by M. Omont. 'riiese illustrate at once the pre¬ 
dominant hands of the successive centuries, and 
the uncertainty which must always attend the 
precise fixing of undated MSS, owing to the 
I sporadic reappearances of the various hands at 
considerable intervals of time. 

The earlieBt extant dated minuscule MS is dated in a.d. 836 
(the Uspensky Gospelg); and in the course of this century, 
though the uncial stylo was by no moans yet extinct, the 
minuscule hand was perfected into a sfcvle of great beauty. It 
is a Ann, upright hand, rather square In character, and some¬ 
times leaning slightly backwards. The letters are frequently 
linked together, but only in small grou|>8. The breathings are 
angular (h ^ j), the accents small and inconspicuous. The 

, characters are pure minuscule, without iuUTiiiixture of uncial 
1 forms. The writing stands upon the lines ruled In the vellum. 
Towards the end of the 10th cent, a change is mode in this 
res])ect, and the writing freipiently depends from the ruled 
lines. Uncial forms of certain letters (such as e, «, 0 creep in 
again among the minuscules. A looser style of writing Is 
adopted, the letters being less firm and square, and more freely 
spaced out. This is es]>ecially chara(?teristio of a number of 
M88 of classical authors written al>ont the 11th cent., and the 
same tendencies continue progressively In the succeeding cen¬ 
turies. In the 11th cent., too, the rounded breathing makes 


its appearance, and in the 12th it is definitely established as the 
usual form. In the 12th cent, the minuscule hand Is often large 
and somewhat handsome, though without the compactness of 
the earlier style; but from this point it degenerates more de¬ 
cisively. The fornts of the letters become more irregular, 
accents are larger and more conspicuous, the practice of con¬ 
traction is introduced, which in later MSS increases to such an 
extent as to render them unintelligible except after a special 
study of the various marks of abbreviation. Accents also are 
frcciuently formed in one stroke with the letters, and In every 
respect Uie tendency to cursiveness increases. The Renaissance, 
witn its revival of interest in Greek In the West, and the in¬ 
creased demand for handsome specimens of Greek writing which 
it produced, led to some improvement in calligraphy; but hero 
the invention of printirjg stepped in, and the handiwork of the 
scribe was superseded by the mechanical precision of the press. 

Litrraturb. — The authorities cited in | v. : Omont, Foe- 
timilit dea manmerita greca daUa de la BihUotkkque NationcUe 
du ixe au xivf ai^cle, 1890, and FacaimiUa dea manuacrita greca 
dea xvt et xvif aiedea, 1887 ; Wattenboch and von Velsen, 
Kxempla Codicum Groeenrurn litteria minvseulia acriptorumt 
1878. 

vii. Latin WiUTiNa.—It does not come within 
the scope of this article to consider all the forms 
of writinfT in which the Bible has circulated ; but 
the Latin version bolds such a unique jiGsition, as 
the Bible of the West, and one of such special 
intere.st to us, that a short description of Latin 
writinf' may bo useful. Of its early staj^^es, before 
the general adoption of vellum, we have much 
less knowledge than in the case of Greek ; for the 
papyri found in ligypt, which are our chief source 
of information of the pre-vellum period, contain 
but very few examples of Latin writing. Even 
the papyri of Herculaneum are almost wholly 
Greek; and though we know that papyrus was 
the main material of book production tnroughout 
the whole of the most productive period of Roman 
literature, and continued to be employed for liter¬ 
ary purposes as late as the 7th cent., and for 
certain olHcial purposes (notably papal rescripts) 
down to the beginning of the lltli cent., we have 
no literary works of any substantial size now ex¬ 
tant on this material, with the exception of a few 
papyrus codices of the Cth and 7th cents., long after 
the victory of vellum had been accomplisbe<l. We 
have nothing to show us what the lir.st editions 
of Cicero and Cte.sar, of Virgil and Horace, or even 
of Tacitus and Pliny, were like. The history of 
the Latin literary liaiid begins, where the history 
of the Greek literary hand began until recently, 
Avith the rise of vellum. Of the early non-literary 
hand we have rather more evidence, in tlio shajie 
of a few papyri and a considerable number of wax 
tablets; and this may liave been used, like the 
Greek non-literary hand, for the dissemination of 
the Scriptures in very early times. On this point, 
hoAvever, there is at present no evidence. 

On vellum the history of Latin writing follows substantially 
the same course os the Greek. It begins with an elaborately- 
w'ritten majuscule hand, in which all the letters are separate; 
and this is ultimately superseded by a minuscule hand, which 
from the 9th cent, to the IGth is the universal vehicle of litera¬ 
ture. In the majuscule type of hand, however, distinctions are 
introduced wliich find no place in Greek. The earliest phase is 
that of writing in capitala^ in w’hich rounded forms of letters are 
rare, the general character being the same as that of Inscriptions 
upon stone. These, again, are subdivided into aquare capitals, 
in which the letters are even in height and s<]uare In build, and 
ruatie^ in which the horizontal strokes are very short in propor¬ 
tion to the perpendicular. Of square capitals very few speci¬ 
mens now remain (notably two fragmentary MSS of Virgil), and 
it seems clear that they were used only for Mitiona de luxe^ and 
never were the form of writing exclusively in use. The shapes 
of the letters are essentially the same as In rustic capitals, only 
they are increased in breadth. The two styles are contempor¬ 
aneous, and of the two the rustic style Is unquestionably that 
which was in common use. It is also the earlier in date, going 
back to the papyrus period (e.g. a Roman military roll of a.d. 156, 
PjX. Soo. ii. 1G6); while the heavier square capitals con hardly 
have been written except on vellum. Rustic capitals are found 
In the great early MSS of Virgil, the Romanus and Palatinus of 
the 4th cent., and the Medlceus of the 5th; also in the Bemblne 
Terence (4th-6th cent.), the Paris Prudentius (6th cent.), and 
even as late as the Psuter falsely attributed to St. Augustine, 
but really of the early Sth cent., and the Utrecht Psalter of the 
0th cent. Commoner, however, than the rustic hand,—-at any 
rate from the 4th oent. onwards,—is the other form of the 
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majuscule hand known as uncial. In this style many of the 
letters (notably A D E U M), which are an^Iar in the capital 
hand, are rounded into curves, and vertical strokes are habitu¬ 
ally carried above or below the line of writing. This is the 
hand found in the earliest extant MSS of the Latin Bible, such 
as the Oodd. Vercellensis (4th cent.), Veronensis and Palatinus 
(4th-6th cent.), Bobblensis (6th-Gth cent,), and other fragments 
of the Old Latin version; and from the 6th cent, onwards it 
ousts the capital style from the field, with the exception of a 
few isolated examples, such as those mentioned above. At first 
rather a small and irregular hand, without much pretension to 
beauty, it improves in regularity, firmness, and handsomeness 
up to the beginning of the 8th cent.; the MSS of that period, 
such as the Lindisfame Gospels and the God. Amlatinus, being 
probably the moat magn^ificent examples of Latin writing in 
existence. Meanwhile there w’os a tendency to Intermix min- | 
uflcule forms with uncials in writing of a loss formal character, | 
and this, which is known as the haJt/-uncial style, is found as j 
early as the 6th cent, adopted into use for literary purposes 
U . g . a MS of Hilary at Home, written not later than a.d. 606-10). | 
Subsisting side by side with the uncial style, the half-uncial 
hands paved the way for a general adoption of minuscules, which 
thus comes by an easier and less abrupt transition than in the 
case of Greek. On the one hand, the majuscule stylo had been 
gradually toned down successively from capital to uncial, from 
unoied to half-uncial; on the other, the cursive hand in daily 
use for common pun^ses was raised into the various * national * 
hands, Lombardio, Visigothic, and Merovingian, which, though 
Inelegant enough, were still book-hands of a kind. By the 8lh 
cent, the old literary hands hod been broken up, and their place 
taken bv these various species of mixed hands which had 
neither tne beauty of the majuscule nor the ease and simplicity 
of the cursive. From this state of chaos Latin calligraphy was 
rescued by the reforms introduced in the reign and under the 
inspiration of Oharlema^e. The Oaroline refonn, accomplished 
principally at the schoorof Tours, under the direction of Alcuin 
of York, evolved a stylo of writing which was at once graceful 
and clear, easy both to write and to road, which was destined 
to supersede the various national hands then in existence, and 
form the foundation of the minuscule hand which was the 
vehicle of literature until the invention of printing. To the 
Oaroline minuscule style belong the Bibles contJiinlng the re¬ 
censions of the Vulgate text by Alcuin himself and by Theodulf 
of Orleans; while the beautiful uncials of the various contem¬ 
porary ‘ Golden ’ Gospels, produced insrhaps in the palace schools 
at Aachen, show how the best traditions of the 8tn cent, could 
be carried on. 

It is impossible here to follow the developments of Latin 
palseography in all their details. For the history of the biblic.al 
text perhaps the most notable is tlio compressed hand of the 
13th cent., in which so many Bibles are still extant. Coming 
after the bold and handsome hanrl of the 12th cent., its rigidity 
and compression are very noticeable. The scribe seems anxious 
to economize space to the last degree; and this, aided by the 
very thin vellum then in use, enables him to proauce Bibles in 
a comparatively small compass. It is natural to connect this 
activity on the part of the scribes In multiplying copies of the 
Bible with the activity of the scholars of the University of Paris 
at this same period in revising and stereotjnjing its text; the 
whole testifying to an increased interest in the reading of the 
Scriptures, which may perhaps be attributed to the influence of 
St. Louis. In the 14th and l&th cents, it is only necessary to 
point out the divergence of stjdes in the north and south of 
Europe j the northern countries developing a heavy character, 
which, imitated by the printing-press of Gutenberg, was the 
parent of the * black-letter' t>i)e of the Mazarin Bible and other 
early printed books; while in Italy a happier taste led to a 
renaissance of the Caroline stylo in the lieautiful Italian hand 
from whicii, through the intermediary of Aldus and the other 
printers of the south, our mo<lern types are derived. 

LrraRATURB.—Thompson, op. cit .; Palatographical Society^ 
facsimiles; Marini, 1 Paviri Diploinatici^ 1806; Wattenbach 
and Zongemeister, Codicum LatinorumlitterismajuS’ 
eulis tcriptorum. 1876-79; Dellslo. Album PaUoqraphiquc. 
1887; Kenyon, Faosimilea of Biblical MSS in the British 
Musewn, 1900. 

viii. Palimpsests. —A few special subjects re¬ 
main to be noticed. One peculiar class of MSS 
consists of palimpsests, or MSS from which the 
original writing has been removed in order that 
the material may be used again. With papyrus 
this could hardly he done. The material would 
not stand scraping with a knife, and, although ink 
could be removed with a sponge, it does not appear 
that this could be effected (at any rate without 
considerable damage to the surface) except when 
the ink was fresh and had not sunk deeply in. 
Certainly it is very seldom that traces of an earlier 
writing are observable on papyrus. Since the 
writing was in the first instance confined to one 
side oi the roll, the verso was still left open for 
use by a later possessor when writing material 
ran short; and further than this it does not seem 
to have been usual or possible to go. With vellum 


it was different. The tougher material admitted 
of the use of the knife, with which the scribe is 
habitually represented in medispval miniatures, 
and many instances are known of MSS in which 
the original writing ha.M been scraped or washed 
oft', and a later work substituted. Such MSS are 
known as palimpsests (‘scraped a^ain,* irdhiv and 
^da>); and, since the original writing is seldom 
wholly obliterated, it is often pos.siblo to decipher 
it in whole or in part. The most notable MSS 
of the Bible in this category are the Codex 
Ephraemi (C) at Paris, the Codex Nitriensis (II) in 
the British Museum, and the Sinaitic Codex of the 
Old Syriac version. In the first instance the upper 
writing is Creek, in the two others Syriac. Other 
biblic^ palimpsests are the Codex Oiiblinensis 
(O of the BXX, Z of the Gospels), Codex Crypto- 
ferratensis (P of the LXX), the Codices P, Q, 
T’^, W^ W* (in part), S, T, 1®, of the Gospels, M, 
P, a, of the Acts, II of the Pauline Epistles, t of the 
Old Latin Go^iels, s of the OL Acts, gtee of the 
OL Pauline Epistles, the f'ragmenta Wircobur- 
gensia of the OL Pentateuch and Prophets, some 
leaves at Vienna of the OL Kings, a liciclienau 
fragment of the OL Psalms, some Vatican and 
St. Gall fragments of the OL Prophets, and some 
fragments of the Pauline Epistles in Gothic at 
Milan. In most of these MSS the original writing 
is of the 6th or 6th cunt. ; the upper writing is ot 
various dates. 

Litkratitrm. — Scrivener, Introd. to Text. Crit. of 
Gregorj', Prolegomena to Tischendorf’a NT Orate ; Swete, 
Introd. to the cPT in Greek. 

ix. StICHOMETRY and COLOMKTRY.— a crrlxot 
(lit. ‘row’) is used primarily to mean a line of 
poetry. Hence it comes to denote a length of 
writing equal to an average line of poetry, ami in 
this sense is used as a unit of measurement for 
literary purposes. Books are described as f)ossess- 
ingso many <rrlxoiy and scribes were paid according 
to the number of arLxoi written by them. Thus 
Dionysius of llalicarnassus (vi. 1126) states (hat 
the extant works of Demosthenes contained 60,000 
or 60,000 trrixoi ; and the edict of Diocletian, de 
pretiis rerum vcnalinmy fixes the scribe’s pay at 26 
denarii per 100 cttIxol for the more expensive style 
of writing, and 20 denarii for the seiiond quality. 
Galen {de Flacit. Hijop. et Plat, viii. 1) expressly 
states that the unit of measurement was the 
average Homeric hexameter, reckoned at 16 ^1- 
lahles (it was independently calculated by Ch. 
Graux as 37-38 letters, hut Galen’s statement 
shows that the syllable was the basis of calcula¬ 
tion actually adopted). Bciidel Harris has argued 
that the average iambic line of 12 syllables was 
also employed at times, and that this is, in fact, 
the second quality mentioned in the edict of 
Diocletian; but explicit confirmation of this hypo¬ 
thesis has not yet been obtained. The system of 
stichometry was also applied to Latin MSb, though 
evidences of its use are less numerous. A 4th cent. 
MS in the Phillipps Library at Cheltenham (Momm¬ 
sen, Hermes, xxi.) contains a computation of the 
contents of the works of Cyprian in (ttIxoi which 
are the average Vergilian hexameter. The number 
of arLxoi in the various books of the Bible is stated 
in many MSS, no doubt for the purpose of cal¬ 
culating the scribe’s pay; hut there are consider¬ 
able discrepancies in the figures. The oldest 
extant tables of biblical sticliometry are the 
Cheltenham list (which includes the biblical books 
as well as Cyprian), a list (applying to the Pauline 
Epistles only) in the Cod. Sinaitieus {H)t a list in 
the Cod. Claroniontanus (D *»"^*)> o* ^ 8th 
cent. Freisingen MS at Munich, published by C. H. 
Turner, and the list of Nicephorus in the 9th cent.: 
for the figures see Swete, Introd^ to the OT in 
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Greeks p. 346; Scholz, Prolego7tuna to the NT^ vol. 
i. p. xxviii ; Turner, Jonrn. Theol. Stud, ii. 236. 
The division into crrlxot, which is purely mechanical, 
must be distinguished from the division of texts 
into /cwXa and /c^^u/xara, which is a division into 
clauses according to the sense. Some MSS are 
thus written, nob continuously, but in short sense¬ 
lines of varying length, presumably in the first 
instance to facilitate reading aloud. Such colo- 
metry was a special feature of the edition of the 
Acts and Epistles by Eutbalius, and appears now 
in the chief MS of that edition, If of tnc Pauline 
Epistles. It is also used in the bilingual MSS, 
D Dj Eg, in order to keep the two versions more 
exactly parallel than they would bo in continuous 
script, and to facilitate comparison between them. 
Between xwXa and KdiuLfiara there is no clear dis¬ 
tinction, but the latter denotes somewhat shorter 
clauses than the former. 

Litbraturr.— Graiix, Renue de Philologie^ 1878, p. 97 ; Dicla, 
nerrnes, xvii, 188*2; J. Uendol ilarria, Slichornetryt 1898; 
Thompson, op. eit. ch. vi. 

X. Librariks.— In conclusion, it may bo useful 
to give some account of the manner in which books 
were preserved in ancient and inedheval times. 
The most ancient library of which wo have precise 
knowledge is that of Ashur' bani-paU king of 
Assyria (n.C. 6GS G2G), the contents of which have 
actually come down cn to the present day. 

It was nob founded by Ashiir-bani-pal, having 
existed under his predecessors, JSargon, Senna¬ 
cherib, and Esarhaddon ; but it was under his 
)atronago that it assumed its groat proportions, 
lo set himself deliberately to collect books, send¬ 
ing scribes to make copies of works in other 
libraries, and instructing scdiolars to compile 
vocabulari(!s of the Sumerian and Assyrian lan¬ 
guages. In 1850 this library was disinterred by 
Sir II. Layaril from the mounds of Kouynnjik, 
and its contents, amounting to over 20,000 tablets, 
are now in the British Museum. The tablets 
appear to have been laid on shelves, grouped in 
classes, and labelled. I'liey included historical, 
literary, theological, magical, and scientific works, 
as wefl as hitters, contracts, and other business 
documents ; and the library was ai)parently access¬ 
ible to the peojde in general.—In Kgypt there 
must have been depositories of the papyrus rolls, 
whieh were j)rodu(;i'd in large numbers from very 
early times ; j)rol>ably, the literature being almost 
wholly theological, they were preserved in or 
alx)ut the teni[)les. Diodorus Siculus (i. 58) states 
that Osymandyas, who has been identified with 
Ramses l., possessed a large library; and two 
officials of his time are <lcscribed as librarians. 
But no details are known of these early Egyptian 
libraries.—Nor have we express mention of libraries 
in Palestine in pre-Christian times,* though the 
references in the Books of Samuel and Kings to 
other books suggest the probability of the exist¬ 
ence of some repository where these works might 
be consulted (2 S 1 K 11**^ I419.29 1528 etc.). 
—In the early liistory of Greece^ even Avhen her 
literature was at its height, libraries (as dis¬ 
tinct from ]mbUc reconl otfices, which certainly 
existed in Atlicns and presumably elsewhere) play 
but a small part. Pisistratus is stated to have 
formed a library, which was taken to Persia by 
Xerxes, and restored longaft^r by Seleucus Nicator 
{Aul, Gell. vi. 17). Athenmiis (i. 4) mentions 
libraries belonging to Polycrates of Samos, Nico- 
crates of Cyprus, the archon Euclides, the poet 
Euripides, and Aristotle. The latter is said by 
Strabo to have been 1 he first person to collect liooks; 
and indeed it is evident that his works could not 

* Tjittle Itn^wrtanoe Rttaehea to the sUtement In 2 Mao 
a1x>ut Neheuuahfoumlintf a library 


have been produced without a library. After hU 
death his library was preserved at Scepsis; and, after 
having been sold to Apellicon of Teos and brought to 
Athens, it was ultimately taken by Sulla to Rome, 
The two most famous libraries of the Greek world, 
however, were those of Pergamum and Alexandria. 
The former, founded by Attains I. and Euraenes II. 
at the end of the 3rd cent, and beginning of the 
2nd cent. B.C., flourished greatly for a century and 
a half, but ultimately was transported by Mark 
Antony to Alexandria to replace that which had 
been destroyed by fire in Cajsar’s wars. It is said 
to have con sis ted of 200,000 rolls at that time. 
The library of Alexandria, founded perhaps by 
Ptolemy I., was esj»ecially encouraged by Ptolemy ll. 
(Pliiladelplnis). It was a department of the great 
Museum, and every eflort was made to gather into 
it all extant literature, and to attract the best 
scholars to accept posts in connexion with it. 
According to the well-known story embodied in 
the letter of Aristeas, it was in connexion with 
the establisliment of the Alexandrian library, and 
at the express desire of Ptolemy Philadelphus, 
that the proiluction of the LXX was undertaken. 
The main library, in the Museum, is stated to 
have been destroyed during the sie^e of Ceesar 
in Alexandria, ana thenceforth the principal Alex¬ 
andrian library was that of the Serapeum, which 
previously had held a secondary place. Tliis in 
Pirn Hull’ered greatly at the sack ot the Serapeum 
by Bishop Tlieophilus in 31)0, so that it is doubtful 
if much was left to be destroyed by the Arabs in 
G41. From the date of the loun<lation of these 
two great libraries, public libraries, previously 
almost unknown in Greece, seem have become 
common. Polybius (xii. 27) in the 2nd cent. B.c. 
speaks as if they would naturally be found in most 
large towns. At Home they were of later growth. 
Private collections of books must certainly have 
been known to Varro, and Cicero’s library was an 
extensive one for those days, il^milius Paiillus 
and Lncnllus brought back libraries from their 
wars in the East. Ciesar planned the establish¬ 
ment of a iniblic library; but the execution of it 
was left to Augustus, who, however, had been 
slightly anticipated by Asinins Pollio. From this 
point jmblic libraries, often in connexion with 
temples, became common in Rome, as elsewhere. 
A concrete example of a library, though on a 
small scale, is j)rovided by that at Ilereulaneum, 
in which the papyrus rolls, now in the Naples 
Museum, were found. It was a very small room, 
with shelves round the walls, on which lay the 
rolls (1766 in number); and a cabinet, also con¬ 
taining rolls, stood in the middle of the room. 

Coming to Christian times and Christian litera¬ 
ture, it must have been long before anything in 
the nature of a libra^ was refpiired. The only 
books with which Christians, as such, bad to deal 
were those of the OT and NT, and the few books 
which for a time hovered on the border of the 
Canon, such as the Epistles of Clement and Bar¬ 
nabas, the Shepherd of Hernias, the Gospel of 
Peter, and the like. These would either be in 
private possession or the property of a Church, 
which would also, in time, require something in 
the nature of service books. The earliest Christian 
libraries, therefore, apart from the small collections 
which an individual might have, were attached to 
churches ; but oven these could not attain to any 
considerable size, so long os they were liable to 
dispersion in the days of persecution. The earliest 
of which we have individual knowledge is that 
which Pamphilus (t A.D. 308) established atCsosarea, 
consisting primarily of the works of Origen. Here 
the great scholar’s Ilexapla and Tctrapla w^ere pre¬ 
served, and the colophons of several MSS (not¬ 
ably the Codd. Sinaiticus and Morchalianus, and 
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Cod. H of the Pauline Epistles) testify to the 
use of these autographs for the purposes of 
revision. On the adoption of Christianity as the 
religion of the State, a library was founded by 
Constantine in his new capital, which was greatly 
increased by his successors. With the institution 
of monasticism, monasteries as well as cliurches 
became the homes of libraries. Pachomius, the 
founder of monasticism in Egypt, required his 
monks to study the Scriptures, and his rules 
(Migne, Pair, Grcec. xl.) clearly imply ready 
access to manuscripts. Throughout the Eastern 
empire, though learning was never so exclusively 
the possession of the clergy as it became in the 
West, the large majority of scribes were con¬ 
nected with churclies or monasteries. Naturally, 
this is especially the case witli MSS of the Bible 
or theological works; but in the list of scribes 
of Greek MSS of all kinds, whose names are on 
record, by far the most are monks or clerics (Gardt- 
hausen, Griech, PaL p. 302 ff.). In the West, so 
long as the old Roman civilization remained, 
private and public libraries continued to exist 
throughout the empire, and the great provincial 
mansions of the nobility were well stocked with 
books, literary culture being one of the marks of 
that leisured and luxurious section of society.* 
The irruptions of the barbarians swept this civi¬ 
lization away. The pagan institutions for the 
preservation and multiplication of literature went 
to the ground, and the solo libraries which con¬ 
tinued to exist were those of churches, and 
especially of monasteries. Benedict, like Pach¬ 
omius in the East, prescribed reading as one of the 
special duties of his monks, thereby establishing 
a tradition which became an honourable charac¬ 
teristic of monasticism in general, and of the 
Benedictines in particular, fn the early part of 
the Middle Ages, learning flourished most in the 
north of England, which was made famous by the 
scholarship of Bede and by the excellent schools of I 
Wearmouth and Jarrow. From the north of Eng¬ 
land proceeded what are perhaps the most beauti¬ 
fully written MSS that Latin scribes ever pro¬ 
duced—the Codex Amiatinus and the Lindisfamo 
Gospels. The history of these MSS establishes a 
point of some importance, namely the ease with 
which books were transferred from one part of 
Europe to another. 'J'he Lindisfarne Gospels was 
certainly transcribed from an exemplar Drought 
from Naples ; and the Codex Amiatinus, which 
must have been copied from the same or a similar 
volume, was itself (though it is one of the largest 
MSS in existence) conveyed from England to Rome 
as a gift to the Pope. From En^and learning 
spread southward to France and Switzerland ; and 
while Alenin founded the famous school of Tours, 
from which a new tradition of calligraphy came 
forth to inlluence all Europe, Irish monks founded 
(and to a large extent peopled) St. Gall, which 
became the centre of learning and of writing 
in the Rhone valley and the adjacent countries. 
As in on as tic. ism grew and the monasteries became 
rich, so did their libraries increase. Monte Cos- 
sino, Bobbio, Grotta Ferrata, in Italy; Fleury, 
Cluny, Corbie, St. Gennain des Pr^s, in France; 
Fulda, Reichenau, in Germany; St. Gall, in Swit¬ 
zerland ; Canterbury (both St. Augustine’s and 
Christ Church), Rochester, St. Albans, York, 
Durham, in England,—these are only a few of the 
most famous monasteries whose fibraries were 

* See, t.p.. Dill, Reman Society in the Uut Cmtwry qf the 
Weetem Empire^ p. IM if. 


special homes of literature in the ages preceding 
the invention of printing. The accommodation 
for books was at first neither large nor luxurious. 
The early buildings of monasteries show no place 
for a library. The books (apart from such precious 
ones as were placed in the shrine of the patron 
saint) were stored in cupboards {arirmria) along 
the sides of the cloister, or in recesses in its walls ; 
and in the cloister the monks read and copied 
them. In course of time the cloister wimlows 
adjoining the books were glazed as a protection, 
and the elder monks, at least, had ‘carrells’ or 
pew's in which they could sit at their work. As 
books multiplied, increased provision had to be 
made for them. In the Cistercian liouses, small 
cupboard-like rooms were introduced, in which 
tlie books lay upon shelves round the walls, much 
after the fashion of the Roman library at Hercul¬ 
aneum. In the 14th and 15th centuries larger 
rooms were provided, generally above some earfier 
building ; and here the books could be arranged in 
regular bookcases. Libraries are provided for also 
in the statutes of the earliest colleges at the univer¬ 
sities ; and the manner of them can be realized 
from examples still extant, as in the Laurentian 
library at Florence. Sometimes the books lay on 
desks, sometimes they stood on shelves, with 
desks below or above on which they could be 
placed for consultation. In either case they were 
normally attached to their place by chains, so that 
they could not be carried aw'ny without permission. 
F’or the copying of MSS special scriptoria w'ere 
provided in tue great monasteries, and monks wdth 
a turn for literature were told off for this duty ; so 
that in many places (as at Grotta Ferrata or St. 
Albans) distinct traditions of penmanship were 
established, and special styles, wliether of historical 
chronicles or of illuminated miniatures, were culti¬ 
vated. For a long time these were practically 
confined to monasteries. Only with tne revival 
of learning did literature and art issue out to the 
world in general; and then the end of the reign of 
manuscripts w^as at hand. In the 15th and 16th 
centuries wo find many scribes (especially the 
Greek scribes in Italy) and many miniaturists who 
were certainly laymen; and so, before the decline 
of monasticism was accomplished, its special work 
as the exclusive guardian of literature was done, 
and the secular w orld w as ready to take into its 
own keeping the heritage of learning which the 
monks had been so largely instrumental in hand¬ 
ing down to it. 

Litkraturb. —Guide to the Babi/lonian and Aeeyrian An- 
tifjuitiee in the British Museum, 1900, pp. S4-78; Dziatzko, 
art. ‘Bibliotheken' in I’auly-WiHsowa, Jin; Edwards, Memoirs 
of Libraries, 1869, Librariee and h’ounders of Libraries, 1866 ; 
a. U. Maitland, The Dark Ages^, 1889 ; F. A. Gaaquet, Same 
Notes on Mediaeval Monastic Libraries, 1891; J. VV. Clark, 
The Care of Books, 1901. 

On Heb. (alsoPhoon., Palmyr., Aram., etc.) palaeography, with 
foc^Bimiles of gems, seals, inscriptions, etc., see, further, refer- 
fnees and llUiMlrations under artt. Money and Weights ako 
MbasuRBS; M. a. Levy, Siegel u. (Jemme mit aram. phbn. 
aUheb., etc,, hxse.hriften (1869); Lidzbarski, Udb. der nordsem. 
hJpigr. nebst ausgewahlten Jnschriften (1898, with plates; in¬ 
dispensable for further study of subject, with full bibliography, 
pp. 4-88, 493-99); Mordfcrnann u. Midler, Sabdische DeiUitruUer^ 
188S; D. H. Miiller, Epigr. Denkmdler aus AraMen, 1889; 
Hommel, Sildarab. Chrestornathie, 1898; <7/5^ (Phnon., Aram., 
Ilimyar. inscriptions, with facsimiles); Clermont-Qanneau, 
Rec. d'Archiol. orient. ; the collection of fine Facsimiles of 
MSS and Inscriptions, pub. by the Palsoograph. Society 
(Oriental scries); the atlas of facsimiles of HeL MSS accom- 
pan 3 dng Neubauer’s Catalogue of lleb, MSS in the Bodl, 
lAb-rary. See also the recently established periodicals: Lida- 
barski's Epheineris fxlr sem. Epigrayhik (I. i. 1900); and 
RiperUwrs dJEpigraphie s6m. [suppl. to CIS] (1. i. 1900). 

F, G. KENYOK. 
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XANTHICUS.—See Time, p. 705. 

XERXES of Persia (B.O. 486-466), 

is the Ahasukuus of Ezr 4® and of the Book of 
Esther.* In the first of these instances the position 
of the name, between Darius (Uystaspis) and Arta* 
xerxes (Longiniarius), scarcely permits of any other 
conclusion. The view (Ewala, et aL ) that Cambyses 
the son of Cyrus is referred to, is now generally 
abandoned. There has never been any doubt as 
to the intention of the author of the Book of Esther 
to identify his Ahasuerus with Xerxes, although a 
difference of opinion has prevailed regarding the 
historicity of tne r61e he assigns to this king. It 
may sufiice to say here that, while the extravagance, 
cruelty, and caprice attributed to Ahasuerus, and 

* It seems hopeless to attempt to fix the identity of the 
Ahasuerus of Dn 9^ and To 14 ib. Iq any oaao he cannot be 
the hUtorical Xerxes. 


the vindictiveness of Esther, correspond closely 
enough to what we are told of Xerxes and his 
queen Amestris (cf. e.g. Herod, vii. 35, 114, 118 ff,, 
238 ; viii. 2411*. ; ix. 110ff.), there are powerful con¬ 
siderations which forbid our accepting the book 
as a record of actual occurrences. See, further, 
Esthkk, vol. i. pp. 773*, 776. 

The name Aharntrui appears in the MT as or 

[in Est lOi K&tMbhf prob. by copyist’s error, has m»nK]. The 
LXX forms are : Ezr 4* B 'Aa'^/wu [or perh.''Ar6lti^«<l, A ’ArrtiJ- 
t»uc. : Dn 9^ Theod. [Ai B] or 

[A* Q], LXX Bipifif, Luc. ; To 14l® B ‘Acrimpttt 

A Ko * •A9‘r(fnpo(\ in Esther BA, confusing with 

KriB'rnmK (Artaxerxes), reproduce uniformly by ’Apraiipin^ or 
some corruption of that name, although Luc. has -Atrcvvipt 
except In 9'^ 'A^T«|I^|rf. Bevan (Daniel, p. 149) holds that 
the form of the natne originally in use among the Jews was 
no doubt (Ahashyarsh or AhshayArsh), answering to 

the Pers. Khshaydrithd (Aram, vnu'iyrt, CIS II. 1. 122). 

J. A. Selbib. 


YARN.— See Lineh. 

YEAR.-See Time. 

YELLOW.— See Colours, vol. i. p, 468». 

YOKE (fite, n^p'iD, Vy, ^^y, *15)^ [* team *]; NT fcDyof 
•a team,’ ‘a pair,’ {^vy6s) in Scripture usage is 
almost exclusively associated with the plough. 
The simple yoke («3iD, was a cross piece of 

wood fastened to the forehead of the draught ox; 
and the same Heb. word, especially in the plural 
(nhob), describes the bars going round the neck of 
the ox to keep the yoke in its place. Generally, 
however, the cross piece of wood rested upon the 
necks of two oxen drawing together, and this (^^y 
from Arab. = * insert,^ ‘ thrust in,’ Aram. = 

* enter ’) is the yoke of the plough with which we 
are familiar. The plough used by the fellahtn of 
Syria is the same as that with which Elisha was 
ploughing when Elijah cast liis mantle upon him 
(1 K 19^®). Although in the UaurUn and the Gh6r 
of Jordan two ])air8 of oxen are to be seen yoked 
to the plough, in Galilee and the plain of Jezreel 
the plough is drawn by a single pair. The yoke 
rests upon the neck of the beasts, being fitted to 
eacli by forked pieces of wood mortised into the 
yoke and Joined under the neck with a thong or 
chain. To the yoke the pole of the primitive 
plough is attachea by thongs or cords fastened to 
the cross-pin of the pole, which passes through a 
ring on the yoke, or is held firm by a peg inserted 
into it (see Figures in PEFSt, 1891, p. 113; ZDPV 
xii. pp. 159, 160; Benzingor, Arch, 207 ; White- 
house, Priimr of Heb. Ant. 87; and art. AGRICUL¬ 
TURE). The ‘thongs’ are n’npSD (AV ‘bands’ or 
•bonds’), see Jer 2^ 5® 27^ 30®, Nah D®, and cf. I’s 
2* 107**, Is 62'**. For examples of np\D see Lv 26*®, 
Jer 27® 28*«* *®* *®, Ezk 30*® TAP ; fig. Is 68«-®. 

The yoke (nfr) is composed of a borbeontal bar of wood with 
knobbed extremities, out with no hollowed-out portion to 
receive the nape of the neck of the ox. lu place of tne bvw two 

S ins (is6aMn) are let into holes In the ntr, at an angle of about 
) degrees to each other, their upper extremities being about 
V in. apart to receive the nape of the neck. When adjusted 


Y 

they are fastened by a leather thong or a chain (jenir). The 
ring (halalfah) is a tough branch, bent in a rude elliptical form. 
It IS tied to the ntr by a leather thong (eher’) between two 
pintles (iifrdyah), which keep it in place (Post in PEFSt, 1891, 

p. 112). 

The pair of beasts in the plougli is called a yoke 
(1 K 19*^ Jer 61®® npv [from ‘ to hind or join 
together’]), or yoke oj oxen 19^ 1 S ll"*. Job 1®, 

I'evyos poQ)v Lk 14*®). The grouna that a pair of 
oxen was sufiicient to cultivate was known as ipy 
(1 S 14**).* See above, p. 910^ 

The yoke was among the Hebrews the emblem 
of sulyection and servitude (Gn 27*®, Lv 26**, 1 K 
12**^', La 3’^, Nah 1*®). Where the subjection W€W 
more than usually hitter, the yoke of wood is 
exchanged for a yoke of iron (lit 28*®, Jer 28**). 
To impress upon the Jewish people the necessity 
of submitting quietly to Nebuchadnezzar’s sway, 
the prophet Jeremiah put a yoke upon his own 
neck, and appeared in public with tliis badge of 
servitude. It was the popular thing when Hana- 
niah, one of the prophets who said, ‘ Peace, peace, 
when there was no peace,* tore the yoke off 
Jeremiah’s neck to bacK up his own false predic¬ 
tion that within two years God would break the 
yoke of Nebuchadnezzar from off the neck of all the 
nation. To this Jeremiah answered, ‘Thus saith 
the Lord, Thou host broken the bars of wood, but 
thou shalt make in their stead bars of iron. For 
thus saith the Lord of hosts, the God of Israel: I 
have put a yoke of iron upon the neck of all these 
nations* (Jer 28**-**). In the NT ‘yoke’ (tvySs) 
is used only in this metaphorical sense,—the yoke 
of legal obedience (Ac 16*®, Gal 6*), of servitude 
(1 Ti 6*), of Christ (Mt 11®®*®®), whose yoke is 
‘kindly’ (xpvo^^f)i because it is ‘lined with love.’t 

Litbratitke.—B enzinger, Heb. Arch. 207 ff.; PHPSt, 1891, p. 
112; ZDPy xU. 169f. T. NiCOL. 

YOKEFELLOW.-See Synzygus. 

* This siiperflclal measure is known still in Palestine. Tlie 
fedddn in and Syria is the amount which a pair of oxen 

can plough in the season. In Scotland It is customary to speak 
of a three pair or five pair of horse farm, 
t Matthew Henry, ad loe. 
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ZUNAN ; B**- AQ* Ztyradp , Q» Zeoxadi-).— 
A place mentioned, along with Shaphir and Beth- 
EZEL in Mic 1“, where there is a characteristic 
word - play : * the inhabitresa of ZcCdndn went 
{yd^^ah) not out* (for fear of the enemy). Zailium 
is generally considered to be tho same as Zenan 
(|)^ ; H Efi/i/d, A Luc. ^evdfx) of Jos 15^^, 

an unidentified town in the Sheph6lah. 

ZAANANNIM.— In Jos 19“ ‘the terebinth of 
Bfi^a'anaim * is mentioned in delining 

the boundaries of [Naphtali, wliile in Jr 4^^ ‘the 
terebinth of B6?a'ilnannini * 'k ; RV gives 

in both passages ‘ the oak (m. ‘ terebinth *) in 
Zoanannim ’) is the site of the encampment of 
lleber the Kenite and the scene of Siseivvs murder 
by Jael. There can be little doubt that 2 is not 
the preposition but part of the name (a conclusion 
which is strongly supj>orted by the absence of the 
art. from and tliat the form deserves 

the preference (see Dillm. Jos. ad loc.). The LXX 
has m Jos 19“ B Bejefiulif, A Bea-epapL/Xf Luc. I'eei'a- 
peLfi; in Jg 4^^ it translates, B irXeove/crouvrw*'‘be 
covetous *], A dpairavo/xipcop [confusing with D'nKB?]. 

The site of BC?a*llnaim is quite uncertain. It is 
dillicult, not to say impossible, to reconcile some 
of the other data in Jg 4 with tho statement in 
that it was ‘by Kedesh,* if by the latter is 
meant Kedesh - naphtali. Equally unsuitable 
is the Kedesli of Issacliar (? Ka(feis) between 
Taanacli and Megiddo. Oonder {Tent ^ Workt 
ii. 132), favoured by G. A. Smitli {HGHL 395), 
identifies B6?a'Anaim with Khirhet Bessilm^ E. 
of Tabor, and takes Kedesh to bo Radish, a 
ruin on the shore of tho Sea of Galilee, S of 
Tiberias. Cheyne {Encyc, Bill, i. 571), somewhat 
arbitrarily, emends to □’jisrip, supposing 

the reference to be to a ^fidshon or ^^ildshon 
in Issachar, whoso inhabitants would bo called 
Jj^idshonim. Upon this theory the words nK'N 
v’lp-m of Jg 4^^ must of course be viewed as a 
gloss. (See, further, Moore, Judges^ pp. 121, 
125 f. ; G. A. Smith, l.c. ; Ncubauer, u{’og. du 
Tahn. 225). 

On the difficulties of the narrative of Jg 4 see 
artt. Barak, Deborah, Sisera. 

J. A. Selbie. 

ZAAYAN (nyi).— A descendant of Seir, Gn 36^7 
(A Zov/cd/i)=l Ch (B ZoukJ/x, A 'A^ouKdv, Luc, 
Zavdp). The trih(3 of whicli lie appears here as 
the eponymous head has not been identitiod. 

ZABAD (i^T, prob. a contraction for nnjT or 
—The word and others formed from it 
occur as proper names in Palmyrene and Naba¬ 
taean inscriptions (Lidzbarski, Nordsem. Epigragdi, 
p. 265). Fuller forms are Zebadiah, Zabdikl= 
‘ my gift is Jehovah * or ‘ God.* G. B. Gray [IIPN 
222 f.) points out that there are in the OT alwut* 
36 persons bearing the name Zabad or names formed 
from it. Of these, 23 occur in Chron. alone. No 
more than 3 are mentioned in pre-exilic books. 
In the case of one of these (and we may add pos¬ 
sibly in that of the other two) the text is doubtful, 
and the original may not have included the ele¬ 
ment Zabad. He draws the conclusion: ‘The 
historical character, therefore, of persons bearing 
one of these names and mentioned only by the 
Chronicler seems to me suspicious.* Cf. Nos. 1* 2. 

* It is sometimes difficult to be certain whether the same 
name in different passages refers to one or to more persons. 


Zabad occurs in the OT as the name of the fol¬ 
lowing;—4, One of the links in the genealogy of 
the Judahite family Jerahmeel, 1 Ch 2“'* (Zaj3^5) 
11" (B A ZafSdr). Cf. GENEALOGY, § IV. 12, 

Sheshan. 

1 Ch 23^1 is an appendix to the account of the clans of 
Jemhineel, which is closed in by the subscription: ‘these 
are tho sons of Jerahmeel.’ A doulit has been raised as to the 
identity of Zabad ben Nath.in beii Altai bon Sheehan and 
Ahlai ('7nN) his wife in 2‘*i-37, and Zabiul ben Ahlai, one of 
David’s mighty men, in 11^*. Siegfriod-Stade and OaJ. IJeb. 
Lex. regard the former as a family name, and the latter as an 
individual. There can ho little tlouht that the Chronicler in¬ 
tended to lilentlfy them. Tho historical value of the sections 
in which this Zabad is mentioned is uncertain. Kittol (SLOT) 
regards os one of the latest additions to Chronicles; 

Kautzsch {Libel), however, refers it to an ancient source ; while 
Gray (IIPN 23r)) says of the section as a whole: ‘Tho char¬ 
acter of tho thirteen names presents nothing inconsistent with 
the genealogy being genuine.' Ho is, unfortunately, doubtful 
about the names in which wo are specially interested. "The 
only names which appear to me suspicious are 731 [Zalmd] and. 
In a less degree, 'ny [Attai].* 1 Ch li4ib-47, passage peculiar to 
Chron., is the direct continuation of vv.26-4U^ which = 2 S 2334^39. 
Possibly, therefore, vv.4ii' 47 are from the some ancient source as 
the rest of the list, and were accidentally omitted from Samuel 
(so Kautzsch, Kittcl, etc.). The ooiKiluding note in 2 8 233®, 

‘ thirty and seven in all,’ is transposed Iw L^OC, and the number 
37 does not correspond with tho list. But Gray (op. cit. 229IT.) 
holds that if vv.4ib47 ia ha'^cd on an ancient aocument, the 
text is very corrupt. T’ossllily Zabad b, Nathan (1 (]h 2 ^') {(^ the 
some as Zahud b. Nathan, Solomon’s priest and ‘king’s friend’ 
in 1 K 4®. Tho latter occurs in some texts and versions (see 
Zabuo, and cf. No. 3) as Zacut or Zaccur, so that we might rend 
for Zabad in 1 Oh 238 Zacar, a contraction of the familiar 
Zeehariah. In some scripts of Heb. Zacar ("IDI) and Zabad 
(I3t) can hardly be distinguished. Cf. Jozacar. If Zaliad is 
accepted, and 1 Oh 226 41 {y regarded as based on some old 
genealogy setting forth tho relations of clans, the aimarent 
occurrence of Zabad as an Ephraimito clan in 1 Ch 7'^ may 
indicate that the clan was at one time reckoned to Judah, and 
at another to Ephraim ; or that it was ultimately divided be¬ 
tween the two tribes. Note also the Elishama in 24i and 726. 

2, A link in an Ephraimite genealogy, 1 Ch 7^* 
(Zd/3e5), ending apoarenlly in a certain ‘ Ezer and 
Elead,* who were slain by the men of Gath. Zabad 
in MT is the son of Tabatli and the father of 
Shutlielah. In LXX^, however, the genealogy 
is much shortened, and it is Zabad who is slam 
—thus, ‘ And the sons of Ephraim, Sothalath. 
The sons of Laada, Noome, his son, Zabad his son : 
and the men of Gath killed him.* It is pointed 
out in Shuthelait that Zabad (ini) here is luobably 
a corruption of ‘and Bered* (n3i) repeated from 
v.*^.* if so, this Zabad disappears. If, however, 
Zabad is retained here, cf. No. 1, 

8. In 2 Ch 24“ the name of one of the murderers 
of Joash is given as Zabad (B ZajSA, A ZafSed), the 
son of Shimeath the Ainmonitess. 2 K 12^^ has 
Jozacar. Perhaps we should read here Zacar 
(Kittel, SBOT) ; cf. Jozacar.— 4, 5. 6. Three lay¬ 
men of the time of Ezra, who had married foreign 
wives, whom they promised to divorce; (a) Ezr 
10*^ of tho bcn6 Zattu (B Ztafiaddft, XA TiaBdd ; 1 Es 
9“ S(i/3a^os, cf. Sabatus). {b) Ezr 10“ of the benfi 
Hashum (B Za/SA, A Za^dd ; 1 Es 9“ B ^ajSappaiovt, 
A Bappaiovs, cf. Sabanneus). (c) Ezr lO"** of the 
bend Nebo (B A omits both this and the 

following Zebina ; 1 Es 9^® Zapa5alas, cf. ZabA- 
DAIAS). Apparentljr Zebina is omitted. One of 
the two, Zabadf Zebina^ may be due to accidental 
repetition. W. H. Bennett. 

ZABADJEANS (Za/3a$a?o0.—The name of an Arab- 

* So also Griucaloot, VII.4, and in Bncyo. Bibl. Hogg, art. 
‘Ephraim,’ 12, and Hervey quoted by Hogg. The preeent 
writer arrived at thie view independently. 
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ian tribe defeated by Jonathan (1 Mac 12*^). The 
Pcah. form of the name seems to mean Zuhaidasans, 
i.e. Banu Zubaid, which was the name of a famous 
Arabian family; and indeed derivatives from the 
root Zhd form many proper naines in Arabic and 
Nabataean (the name substituted for Zabadsean by 
Jos. Ant, XIII. V. 11), though the verb itself in 
its old sense ‘ to give ’ is not found in Arabic. 
The name of the tribe defeated by Jonathan 
is thought to be retained in Zchdany or Zaba- 
danif *a well-known district between Damascus 
and Baalbek, where the river of Damascus rises’ 
(Y&l^ut, ii. 913). The j)lain of Zebdany is thus 
described by Conder, Tent - Work in Palestine, 
i. 249: ‘ It IS flanked on the west by tlie ragged 
and castellated ridges of the Anti-ljebanon, and on 
the east by a range of equal height. The plateau 
is bare and treeless, except towards the north, 
where are groves of poplar. Tiirough the centre 
runs the river, its course marked by green bushes.’ 
The situation of the plain seems to agree with the 
movements recorded in 1 Mac. exceedingly well. 
Beth Zabdai, to which allusion is sometimes made 
in the Rabbinic writings, and which some have 
connected with this place, has been shown by 
Kohut {Aruch Comjdetuni, ii. flS) to belong to a 
difl’erent region. D. S. Maugoliouth. 

ZABADEAS (Za/3a5ctfay, AV Zabadaias), 1 Es 9“ 
= Zabad, Ezr 10^. 

ZABBAI (' 3 i).—1. One of the descendants of 
Bebai who had married a foreign wife, Kzr 
(BA Za/yoi5, IjUC. Za^ovd ); called in 1 P!s 9^ Jozab- 
du8« 2. Father of Baruch who assisted in the 
rebuilding of the wall, Neh 3^ (BA 7ja§o6, Za^poc, 
Luc. ’Pa/3^cu). The has, perhaps rightly, 'Ji 

Zaccai, a name which octmrs in Ezr 2*^ (11 Zaxxoi/, 
A '/jaKxdy, Luc. ZaKxo.las) = Neh 7’* (BM ZaOoO, 
A ZaxxofV* Za/exams), and is the origin of the 
ZACCllilsus of 2 Mac 10^“ and the NT. 

ZABBUD {KHhibh nar, niaj Zaccur ; B. om., 
A Zafiovd, i.e. -I13J [cf. 1 K 4*], Luc. ZaKxovp ).— An 
exile who rcLurned with Ezra, Ezr 8^**. In I Es 
8^® iwq is apparently corrupted into Istalcurus. 

ZABDEUS (ZaflSaios), 1 Es 9®'= Zebadiah of the 
sons of Immer, Ezr 10-*®. 

ZABDI ('"i?! ? ‘gift of Jah,’ or perh. ‘my gift,’ 
or ‘gift to me’; NT Ze/3e5a?oy, Zkiikdre).— 1. The 
grandfather of Achaii, Jos is Zafi^pd, A 
Ztt/3pl, Zafx^oL, Luc. Za/35(€)0, called in 1 Ch 2“ 
Zimri (B Za/jL^pd, A Zap-fipl). 2. A Benjamite, 
1 Ch 8'® (B ZaSSel, A Za^di, Luc. Zefidl). 3. An 
ollicer of Davicl, 1 Ch 27'“^’ (B Zaxpd, A and Luc. 
Zjafidl), 4. A Levite, Neh 1D^(B om., A ZtxpL Luc. 
Z^xpel); but read probably Zichri, as in || 1 Ch 

ZABDIEL (Vn^^I ‘my gift is El’).—1. Father of 
one of David’s oflicers, 1 Ch 27^ (BA Za(35€n)\, Luc. 
Za/StSti^X). 2. A prominent oflicial, overseer of 128 
‘mighty men of valour’ in Nehemiah’s time, Neh 
11^* (B A Zoxpi^JX, Luc. ZexpoJX). 3« An 

Arabian who ])ut Alexan<ler Balas to death and 
sent his head to I’tolemy, 1 Mac (Za/:J5n)X), Jos. 
Ant, XIII. iv. 8 (Zd/3aXos). 

ZABUD (T13J ‘ bestowed ’).—The son of Nathan, 
‘priest* and ‘ king’s friend ’ (see art. Priests AND 
Lkvites, p. 73), 1 K 4® (B Za(iovO, A Za^^iovB, Luc. 
ZaxoiJp, i.e. noj). 

ZACCAI.—See Zadbai. 

ZACGHAU8 (Za/cxa?os), the same name as Zaccai 


(‘pure’) in the OT (Ezr 2®, Neh 7^*).—1. The nub- 
lican. All that we know of him from the Bible is 
to be found in Lk 19^"^®. He was a Jew,* and a 
chief oflicial amongst the publicans in and about 
Jericho, where a considerable amount of revenue 
was raised from the palm-groves and balsam 
(Joseph. Ant, xv. iv. 2). Zacchmus had therefore 
great opportunities for glowing rich. He was a 
man of short stature. Anxious to see Jesus, he 
climbed up into a sy(;omore tree f to be above the 
throng that surrounded our Lord. On coming to 
the place, Jesus called to him to come down, and 
invited Himself to his house. This delighted 
ZacchsBUS, though the bystanders murmured at the 
choice of lodging which our J.ord had made. He 
declared his anxiety to be liberal to the poor, and 
to make fourfold restitution to any whom he had 
wronged. His wish to do right won from Christ 
the declaration : * To-day is salvation come to this 
house, forasmuch as he also is a son of Abraham. 
For the Son of man came to seek and to save that 
which was lost.’ In the Clementine Homilies (iii. 63), 
Zacchams, after being companion of St. Peter, is 
made by him bishop of Caesarea. By ‘ Pra^desti- 
natus ’ he is said to have combated the errors of 
Valentinus and Ptolemoeus (a disciple of Valen¬ 
tinus),:^ though this is chronologically iumossible. 
There is no early authority for making Zacclueus 
a bishop at all. A Zaccha^us is mentioned by the 
Talmud as living at Jericho, the father of the 
celebrated Rabbi Joclianan bcn-Zacliai. 

2. An ollicer of Judas Maccabauis, 2 Mao 10'*, 

H. A. Redpath. 

ZACCUR (i^3l).—1. A Reubenite, Nu 13^ (®) (B 
Zaxx«5p, A Zaxpov, Luc. Zayxovp), 2. A Simeonite, 
1 Ch 4*® (B om., A Zasxovp, Luc. Zaxovp). 3. A 
Merarite, 1 Ch 24'^ (Za/exoup). 4, An Asaphite, 
I Ch 25* (B ZaKxovs, A ZaKxovp) '® (B Zaxx^>*^^» A 
ZaKxovp), Neh 12“ {ZaKxovp), 3, One of tliose who 
assisted Nehemiah to rebuild the wall, Neh 3* 
(B Zaf^aovp, A and Luc. Zasxovo), 6. One of those 
who sealed the covenant, Nell 10'* (B Zax^ipt A 
Zaxxt^p, Luc. ZaKxoi'>p), i>rob. same as mentioned in 
13'* (BA ZaKxovp, Luc. ZaKxovp), 7# Ezr 8'* JlfUrS, 
See Zabbud. 

ZACHARIAH {Zaxapias, whence AV Zacharias), 
—In His denunciation of the Pharisees and the 
guilty nation of the Jews, our Lord declares that 
the innocent blood of the prophets is to be required 
of them, ‘from the blood of Abel the righteous 
unto the blood of Zacbariah the son of Barachiah, 
whom ye slew between the sanctuary and the 
altar* (Alt 23“, cf. the H Lk 11®'). The reference 
is almost certainly to the murder of Zccliariah (see 
Zechariah, No. 11) recorded in 2 Ch 24*® **. This 
is far more likely than the view held by some, that 
the Zacbariah intended is the father of John the 
Baptist (see Zacharias), who, according to Origen 
{Com, in Matt.), was killed in the temple. The 
reason why Jesus fixes upon a murder in the time 
of king Joash (c. 840-800 B.C.) is probably because 
the Books of Chronicles already in our Lord’s day 
came la.st in the Canon of the OT. ‘ It was equi¬ 
valent to ail appeal, in Christian ears, to the whole 
range of the Bible from Genesis to Revelation’ 
(Ryle, Canon of the OT, p. 141). 

Some dilliculty is occasioned by the designation 
‘ son of Barachiah.* The Zechariah of 2 Chron. 
was the son of the high priest Jehoiada. The 
only ‘Zechariah the son of Berechiah* known to 
us is the prophet who was contemporary with 

* Tertullian (adv. Mare. Iv. 87. 1) eaya that ho was a Gentile. 
Thie is contradicted by the ‘eon of Abraham' of Lk 19*. 

t Not the tree commonly called sycomore, but one with fig- 
like fnilts and leaves like those of the mulberry tree. 

I See Uamack, Qetohichte der altchristlichen Littcratur, voL 1 
p. 791. 
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Ha^gai (cf. Zee P), There may be a confuRion 
with him on the part of the evangelist Matthew 
[Luke omits the aesignation ‘son of Barachiah’] 
or of a glossator,* 

ZACHARIAS (Zaxa/7^as).—1* 1 £s l^^Zechariah, 
one of ‘ the rulers of the house of God * in Josiah’s 
reign, 2 Ch 35®. 2. Tn 1 Es 1^® (liXX Zech. stands 
in of Heman, the singer of David’s time, in 

the parallel passage 2 Ch 35‘®. 3. 1 Es 6' 7® the 

propiiet Zechariah. 4, 1 8®® = Zechariah of 

the sons of Parosh, Ezr 8®. 5. 1 Es S®’ (B Zaxapta/) 

= Zechariah of the sons of Bebai, Ezr 8“. 6 . 1 Es 

8^^ (LXX ^) = Zechariah, one of the ‘ principal men 
and men of understanding’ with whom Ezra con¬ 
sulted, Ezr 8^®. 7. 1 Es Q®’ = Zechariah of the 

sons of Elam, Ezr 10®®. 8. 1 Es 9^ = Zechariah, 

one of those who stood upon Ezra’s left hand at 
the reading of the Law, Keh 8^ 9« 1 Mac 5'®- ®® 

E'ather of Joseph, a leader in the Maccabaian war 
under Judas Maccabseus. 10. Lk 1® etc. Eather of 
John the Baptist. See following article. 

ZACHARIAS (Zaxapfas).—Father of John the 
Baptist (Lk 1® etc. 3®). He was a priest of the 
course of Abijaii, one of the twenty-four courses 
into which from the time of the Chronicler at least 
(1 Ch 24^'^®) the families of the priests that had 
returned from Babylon were divided (see Schurer, 
JIJP II, i. 216, 219). The course of Abijah was 
the eighth of these courses, and had now been 
brought up for its week’s service in the temple. 
The lot for that particular day’s service (see Eders- 
heim, The Temple, p. 129 th) had fallen to the 
house of Zacharias, and to Zacharias himself the 
duty of offering incense in the Holy Place. While 
performing this service he had a vision, and the 
Angel of the Lord announced that his aged wife 
should have a son, who should he called John, and 
be the forerunner of the Messiah. Asking a sira 
ho was struck dumb, and recovered speech only 
after having the child named John at his circum¬ 
cision. The 8ong of Praise which is put in his 
mouth, the Bcnedictus (Lk celebrates in 

prophetic strains the glorious fulfilment of Israel’s 
Messianic hope. With the song he drops com¬ 
pletely out of the pages of c.anonical Scripture. 

ZACHARY {Zacharias), 2 Es —The prophet 
Zechariah. 

ZADOK. —1. The most important of the many 

f )er8ons who bore this name was the founder of the 
eading branch of the priesthood in Jerusalem. 
We have no reliable information concerning his 
origin or his early history. He conies before us 
first in a list of David’s oflicers, where we are told 
that ‘Zadok the son of Ahitub, and Ahiraelech 
the son of Abiathar, were priests * (2 S 8^’). 

The text of tine verse is obvioualj' corrupt. Ahimelech was 
murdered at Nob, and liiw son Abiathar was David’s attendant 
and priest to the end of his reign. If Ahitub, in our passage, 
is the priest mentioned in 1 H 14^ he can hardly have been 
Zadok's father, for we are certainly meant to understand that 
Zadok did not belong to the descendants of Eli (1 S 1 K 227), 
Comparing 1 S 222® it would seem that 2 S 817 should run; 
* Abiathar the son of Ahimelech, the son of Ahitub, and Zadok, 
were priests.' 

Zadok and Abiathar appear again when David 
fled from Jerusalem before Absalom. They pur¬ 
posed accompanying him and taking with tuem 
the ark, but the king bade them return with it to 
the city, watch the course of events, and send him 
news (2 S 15®^ ). 

According to the Vulg. (0 t/uims) and many modem versions, 
be addresses Zadok os a seer. * Art thou not a seer?’ (AV and 
BY text 2 S 1527). But the Heb. will not bear this rendering, 

* A 2^echariah ‘ the son of J^erechiah ’ is mentioned in Is 82, 
bat it is quite unlikely that be was thought of in Mt 23^, 
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and it is difficult to be content with any pointing or translation 
of it. The LXX IK"| ("Win) is better. Wellhausen {Text der 
Bb. Sam. p. 177) proposes to read Birfin jnsri for ; if 

the two words are a late insertion this would be an'improve¬ 
ment. In any cose, there Is no reason for believing Uiat Zadok 
bore the title of * seer.* 

At the close of David’s reign Abiathar joined 
the party of Adonijah (1 K V), but Zadok gave in 
his ^hesion to Solomon (v.®), ami was ordered by 
the king to anoint him (v.®^). When Solomon 
had made sure of his position he deposed Abiathar 
from the priestly otiice, ‘ and Zaduk the priest did 
the king put in the room of Abiathar.’ This event 
has innuenced the earlier narratives in Samuel, 
where Zadok is from the first put before Abiathar. 

There can be no doubt that the descendants of 
Zadok continued during many centuries to take 
the lead amongst the priests of the temple. The 
Deuteronomic reform raised tliem to an even higher 
position than they had occupied previously, for it 
denied the legitimacy of all sacrilices oiVered else¬ 
where than at Jerusalem, and thus brought the 
provincial priesthood into discredit. Ezekiel went 
lurther. To him the sons of Zadok were the only 
legitimate priests (40^® 43*® 44*® 48**); the rest of 
the Levites, because of their unfaithfulness, were 
to be degraded, nothing but the menial work of 
the sanctuary being left in their liands (44*®‘*^). 

The Chronicler’s accounts require separate treat¬ 
ment. 1 Ch 12*^® states that amongst ‘ the heads of 
them that were armed for war, which came to 
David to Hebron, to turn the kingdom of Saul to 
him,’ was * Zadok, a young man mighty of valour, 
and of his father’s house twenty and two captains.’ 
As he is said to have been of the house of Aaron, 
we cannot wonder that Josephus {Ant. vil. ii. 2) 
identifies him with the priest. But the narra¬ 
tive as a whole is conceived in a totally different 
spirit from those in Samuel, and the details do not 
command our credence. The numbers alone are 
sufficient to condemn it. Equally unsatisfactory 
are the genealogical lists in which Zadok’s descent 
from Eleazar is traced (1 Cli 6“*'*®* ®^ ®® 24®). Their 
object is to make out that the Zadokit© priests 
belonged to the elder branch of Aaron’s descend¬ 
ants, and the descendants of Eli to the younger 
branch of Ithamar. The most cursory inspection 
reveals their artificial construction and their un- 
reliableness. The utmost wo can gather from the 
Chronicler is the fact that after the return from 
the Exile some families which traced no connexion 
with Zadok managed to vindicate their right to 
minister at the altar (1 Ch 24®**), but that his 
representatives were both more numerous and 
more highly placed (1 Ch 24®* * 27*^; IS 2®®* ®® points 
in the same direction). See, further, art. Priests 
AND Levites. 

The MT vocalization is probably mistaken. The LXX 

frequently has a transliteration of From SaiMm 

was derived alti\ough it cannot bo unheBitatingly 

affirmed that the Saddccebs took their name immediately from 
the original Zadok. There can, however, be no doubt as to 
their close connexion with the priestly aristocracy. 

2. In 2 K 15®®, 2 Cli 27*, we are told that Jotham 
succeeded Uzziali, his father, and that Ids mother’s 
name was Jerusha, tlie daughter of Zadok. In 
the statements concerning the accession of a king 
it is not usual to give tlie maternal grandfather^ 
name; possibly, therefore, Jotham’s grandfather 
was a person of considerable importance, not im¬ 
probably a priest.—8. Neh 3* mentions a Zadok, 
son of Baana (kjw), as one of Nehendali’s willing 
helpers in rebuilding the city wall. Uis father 
seems to be mentioned as one of tliose who came 
to Jerusalem with Zerubbabel, Ezr 2®, Neh V ,— 
4. Zadok, the son of Immer, Neh 3®®, repaired the 
wall ‘ over against his own house,’ on the east side 
of the city, near the horse-gate. We have no 
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means of deciding positively wlietlier he is to be 
identified with tlie b(i.'irer of the same name in a 
later passage of the l)o(dv. But there is no con¬ 
clusive reason against tlie identification. Zadok 
‘the scribe* is appointed by Nehciniah to be one 
of the ‘treasurers over the treasuries’ (Neh 13'*). 
lie would seem to have been a priest. Shelemiah 
the priest and himself are distinguished from the 
Levites. P^zra’s example shows that the priest 
may also be the scribe. In this case Zadok must 
have been the head of ‘ the children of Immer.’— 
6. Zadok is distinguished from the priests as one 
of ‘the chiefs of the people’ who sealed the cove¬ 
nant (Neh 10'^').— 6. 1 Ch 6'*, compared w ith Ezr V 
and Nell 11", appears to refer to a liigh priest of the 
name of Zadok later than the founder of the line. 
But it is impossible to rely on these lists, and, in 
any event, nothing is known of the man. 

Mt 11^ mentions a Sadoc as one of the projjonitors of 

Joseph, the hiish.'iiul of Mary. Josephus xviii. i. 1) states 

that one ZoUok, a I’liarisec, assisted Judas of Galilee (Acf)‘<7) In 
rouslnijf the fieoplo the * enrolment* under Quirinius 

(Lk2*). Joat(OV^e/t. (hs Jxnlenthums^ ii. 29) refers to a Zadok 
who is mentioned in the Talmud as havin^^ fasted forty years, 
until the destruction of Jerusalem. He propounds a theolof^i- 
cal i>u7.zlo (Irsf^to Uabhi Joshua and next to Rahhan Gamaliel, 
who give him disconlant answers. ThereujKin Joshua is pub¬ 
licly rebuked and put to shame by Gamaliel (Ufch. 86a). 

J. Taylor. 

ZAHAM (cnj).—A son of Bclioboam, 2 Ch 11'® 
(B'rooXXdg, A ZaXdfij Luc. Zad/x). 

ZAIN (t),—Tlic Hoventh letter of the Hebrew 
al[)liabct, and an Hucli employed in the llfitli Psalm 
to designate tlie 7tb jnart, each verse of which be¬ 
gins with this letter. It is transliterated in this 
Dictionary by z, 

ZAIR (Tyy).—According to the MT of 2 K 8®', 
tToram, in the course of his camjmign against 
I'klom, ‘ passt'd over to Zair ’ (B Zetwp, Aom.), 
In tliepar.all. passage 2 ('li 2P the lleb, is ‘passed 
over w ith his princes ’ (vn^cy ; TjXX /nerd. tCjv dpx^y- 
Tiou), w hich may he confidently pronounced to be a 
corruj)tion of tlie text in Kings. The latter itself 
is unfortunately not certain. No place of the name 
of Zair being m(‘ntione<l elsewhere, it has been 
conjectured that Xdar (Kwald, el al,) or Scir (cf. 
Vufg. Scira) should be read. The latter, however, 
is Homew hat vague, and against the claims of ^oar 
may be urged the JiXX 2:eiu>p, whereas that name 
is elsewdien* r('produced by (cf. Buhl, Edom. 

05, who also objects toComler’s suggested identifica¬ 
tion of Zair with cz-ZuwCra *S.E. oi tlie Dead Sea). 

ZALAPH (li’y ; B A and Taic. 2cX<^0).—The 
father of Hanun, who a.ssistod in repairing the 
w-all, Neh 3*® [the text is a little suspicious, ‘the 
sLtth son ’ being a somewhat peculiar note, which, 
howxwer, is siijiportod by tlie VSJS]. 

ZALMON (poS ; 2eX/Aw»'; Salmon). —1. The place 
mentioned in I*s 68'^ is considered by some com¬ 
mentators to be the same as Mount Zalmon (Jg 
— the hill, near Sliccliem, on which Abime- 
leeh and his pcoj)le cut dowm boughs to set ‘ the 
liold’of the house of El-beritli on lire. There is, 
however, nothing in Ps 68 to lead to the belief 
that tlie Psalmist intended to refer to an under- 
feature of Mount (lerizim, whioli is mentioned in 
the OT only in connexion W’ith an incident that 
had no inlluenco on the history of the Israelites, 
'riio central idea of the psalm is the selection of 
Zion as the abode of C«od, in jireferenee to Sinai 
whence the Law was given, and to ‘the mountain of 
Bashan ’ which had looked down u))on the memor¬ 
able overthrow of Og and his army. The earlier 
verses contain a retrospective glance at the journey 
of the Israelites from Sinai onw'ards, through the 
desert, under the immediate leading and guidance 


of God, and their triumphant occupation of Canaan 
after vanquishing all their enemies. In this vic¬ 
torious progress, one of the most striking incidents 
was the complete overthrow of Og, near Edrei, on 
the plains of Bashan,—a victory which long lingered 
in the national memory (Ps 135" 136®®),—and Zalmon 
should probably be looked for in that region. Some 
suppose that Zalmon meiins ‘darkness,’ and connect 
it wdth the ‘darkly* wxoded hill near Shechem, 
but this meaning would be equally applicable to 
the basalts and volcanic hills of Bashan. Zalmon 
may have been a portion of Bashan, or one of the 
summits of Jebel ilanran^ or Mount Hermon. (In 
Jg O'** the LXX reads 6pos for Mount Zalmon), 

The allusion to the snow is supposed W some to 
refer to ground white with the bones of Canaanites 
slain in battle; but this is rather straining the 
meaning. Possibly the words refer to an actual 
fall of snow in Zalmon during the battle with Og. 

2. One of David’s heroes, 2 S 23®*. See ILAI. 

C. W. Wilson. 

ZALMONAH (n;b^^, ’LeKiiovd ).—The station in the 
journeyings of the children of Israel, following 
Mt. llor, in the itinerary of Nu 33, and men¬ 
tioned there only in vv.^'* Nothing is knowm 
as to its position. It must have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Punon, the station following; and, if 
the identification in art. PuNON be accepted, its 
site would be approximately determined. 

The Gr. renderinjf Is identical with that of Hashmonah, as 
has been noticed in art. Hashmonah ; but the same rendering 
also occurs for Aznion of Nu 84'' in A, 'KffiKtxvya in F, and in 
AF of Nu 88-y for Hosiiinonah. Ewald’s proposed modifleation 
of the text, which would sepamto Mt. llor from Zalmoiiah by 
inserting after Hashmonah, luis been given in art. 

Exodus, vol. i. p. 805^ A. T. CHAPMAN. 

ZALMUNNA.-See Zkbah. 

ZAMBRl (B Za/ij3pe(, A Zap^ppls, AV Zambis), 1 Es 
9*^ = Amariah, Ezr 10'®. 

ZAMOTH (Za/x60), 1 Es Ezr 10®’. 

ZAMZUMMIM (D'9|pi; LXX Zoxo/xfiiv, A 
fieiPf F ZofjLpLciv ).—In the archaeological notice, Dt 
220-23^ sai(l (v.®^) to have been the name given by 
the Ammonites to the ‘ Kephaim,’ wdio once in- 
liahitcd their land, but had afterw'ards been ex¬ 
pelled by them,—a people ‘great and many and 
t4ill, like the AnaVim’ (comp, the similar note in 
yy 10.11 respecting the ‘ Emim,’ the prehistoric 
occupants of the territory possessed afterw^ards by 
Moat), and in v.'® respecting the Sorites, the 
original occupants of Edom). The Rephaim were 
a people, rej)uted to have been of giant stature, 
Avho left remains or memories of themselves in 
dillerent parts of Palestine,—cf. e.g. the ^Vale 
of Kephairn’ Jos 15* al. S.W, of Jerus., and the 
description of Og, king of Bashan, as ‘ of the 
remnant of the Kephaim,’ also 2 S 21'*’ i***>-2a RV ; 
and the Ammonites called those Kephaim who, 
in prehistoric times, had inhabited their owm 
territory by the name ‘ Zamzummim.’ This is all 
that is Known about them. As regards the name, 
zamzamah in Arab, is a distant and confused 
sounds and zizlm is the low hum of the Jinn heard 
in the desert at night (Lane, 1248 f.), whence W. R. 
Smith {ap. Driver on Dt 2®®) thinks with Schwally 
that the name meant properly whisperers, mur- 
murers, and denoted the spirits (cf. Is 8'®) of the 
old giants, w hich ‘ were still thought to haunt the 
ruins and deserts of East Canaan.^ But of course 
this is only a conjecture : w’e do not know that the 
root zamzama, with its Arabic meaning, was in use 
in Ammonitish. Cf. ZuziM. 8. R. Driver. 

ZANOAH (0'3l).—1. A tow’n in the ShephClah, 
Jos 15*^ (B A and Luc. Zovu>), Neh 3'* (BA 
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Zayit), Luc. Zavd)v) 11*® (BA oni., X®* “ Zavw€, 
Luc. Zayit))f 1 Ch 4** (BA Zavibv, Luc. Za^we). In 
the last cited passage Jekutliiel is said to have 
been the ‘father* of Zanoah. The place, it is 
generally agreed, is the modern Znnua, H.E. of 
Zoreah (Robinson, DRP^ ii. 61). 2. A place in 

the mountains, Jos 15^ (B Za^a^acl^u [combining 
0*1:1 and the following ppn], A Za.v(b, Luc. Zavou), 
possibly ZdnUta S.W. of Hebron (iSlF/^ iii. 404), 
although Dillm. objects that this is too far south. 

ZAPHENATH-PANEAH (o^V® '^oveofi4av‘frx)» 
--The name given by Bharaoli to Joseph (Gn 41^). 
Far-fetched attempts of the ancients to explain it 
by Hebrew have found no favour amongst modern 
commentators, the name being evidently intended 
for Egyptian.^ In 1886 Krall connected it with a 
well-known Egyptian tj^pe of name (2c?-f divine 
name + c-/V?/0 meaning ‘ Said Amon (Bast, Mont, 
etc.), he liveth,’ and in subsequent years SteindorlF 
established its identity more closely {Zeitschrift 
fiir jflgyptische Spr. u. ^ Itcrthumskunde, 1889, 41, 
1892, 00). The Massoretic vocalization of the 
name is wrong: so also are the Greek forma in 
the LXX and elsewlnue. But the consonants in 
the Hebrew text are a precise transliteration of 
those in '**3^0-111JGT-6tJ-COU|)| which would be 
approximately the pronunciation of a hieroglyphic 

name ^ 1 f ® ‘ Said G<xi, 

he livetli,* A Greek mummy-label of the Roman 
age preserves an example oV the same formation 
Ka/uci/re^wvx, where Uo}vd (siiortened to Mevr-) is 
the divinity (SteindorfF, l.c.). This type of personal 
name grew extremely common in the period of the 
Deltaic dynasties (22nd - 2Gth): earlier, it is ex¬ 
tremely rare, and has not yet been traced before 
the end of the 20th dynasty, 1 *robably many details 
in the story of Joseph date from the 26th dynasty 
(B.C. 606'025), tliere being much intercourse be¬ 
tween Egypt and Palestine at that period. The 
compound with p ntr ‘ The (iod ’ (nNoyre shortened 
to nN€T-) has not yet been found on Egyptian 
monuments; it is probably a monotheistic touch 
added by a Hebrew familiar with Egypt and the 
Egyptian language. F, Ll. Griffith. 

ZAPHON (fisy ‘nortli’).—A city E. of Jordan, 
assigned to Gad, Jos 13-'^ (B 2a</><£*', A and Luc. 
2a</>wi/). It is named also in Jg 12^, where 
shouhi be rendered ‘ to Zaphon ’ (RVm) instead of 
‘northward* (AV and RV). LXX in the latter 
passage; B, translating, ds ^oppdv ; A and Luc., 
not recognizing the n locale , have, respectively, 
Ke0ftvd and ^eipT^yd. Eusebius and Jerome (Oo* 
219, 75; 91, 26) mention an Amatlius 21 miles 
south of Pella, and the same place is referred to 
by Josephus {BJ i. iv. 2 [if the text be correct]) as 
the strongest fortress on the Jordan, and as the 
Beat of one of the synedria instituted by Gabinius 
{Ant. XIV. v. 4). This is the modern ^Anidteht a 
little north of the Jabbok, at the mouth of Wady 
er-Rugeib. There appears to be no reason (in spite 
of Buhl, GAPy 259) to doubt the Talmudic tradi¬ 
tion that Amathus represented the ancient Zaphon 
(see Neiibauer, G6og. du Tahn. 249). 

Zaphon is probably connected with Ziphion 
(Gn 46^“), or (more correctly) Zaphon, with 
gentilic name Zephonites (Nu 26^*; ’LXX Sa0d>y, 
2a4>wi'(e)0i described as a ‘ son* of Gad. 

ZARA1A8 {Zapalas ),— 1, (A Zaplasy AV Zacharios) 

1 Es 5«=Seraiah, Ezr 2=; Azariah, Neh T. 2. 1 Es 
8* (B om.h one of the ancestors of Ezra, called 
Zerahiah, Ezr 7*, and Ama, 2Es 1*. 3.1 Es 8" = 

Zeraliiah, the father of Eliehoenai, Ezr 8*. 4, 

1 Es 8*^s:Zebadiah, son of Michael, Ezr 8®. 


ZARAKES (B Zdpiost A Zapd/cTyr, AV Zaraces), 
1 Es 1“ (LXX **). He is tliere called brother of 
Joal^im or JehoiaVim, king of Judah, and is said to 
have been brought up out of Egypt by him.—The 
name apparently is a corruption, through confusion 
of 1 ancl of Zede^iah, who was a brother of 
JehoiaVim, 2 K 24'’^. The verse of 1 Es. is entirely 
dilleront from the corresponding passage in 2 Cn 


ZARDEUS (B ZepaMas, A Zapdalai, AV Sardeus), 
I Es 9*®=Aziza, Ezr 10^. 

ZAREPHATH (no-iy; LXX and NT Idpeirra [A in 

1 K 17® 2e00d]).—The Arab, village oi ^arafend 

lies on a promontory about eight miles south of 
Zidon. On the shore in front of it are the scattered 
remains of what must have been a considerable 
town, the Zarenhath or Sareptaof the Bible. This 
was possibly also Misrephoth-inaim of Jos 11® 13® 
[but see Misiikphoth-maim], Zarephath origin¬ 
ally belonged to ^idon (1 K 17®), but passed into 
the possession of Tyre after the assistance rendered 
by the fleet of Zidon to Shalmaneser IV. in B.C. 722 
in his abortive attempt to capture insular Tyre. 
In Lk 4®® it is again called a city of Sidon (RV * in 
the land of Sidon ’). Zarephath is included in the 
list of towns captured by Sennacherib when he 
invaded Phoenicia in B.C. 701. It was the town in 
which Elijah lodged during the years of famine 
(1 K 17®*®'^). In tne middle of the present ruins, 
by the shore, stands a shrine of St. George, occupy¬ 
ing the place of the Crusaders* Chapel, which was 
built ou the traditional site of Elijah*8 upper room. 
The rewarded faith of the Gentile woman of 
Sarepta was recalled by Christ in the synagogue 
of Nazareth, and the allusion gave deep offence to 
His hearers (Lk 4®®). Here may have lived the 
Syro-Phocnician woman whose faith was greatly 
commended Iby Christ, and whose daughter was 
healed by Him (Mt 15®!'®®, 724.8O), 

G. M. Mackie. 

ZARETHAN (jCIV)* — When the Jordan was 
divided, the waters rose up in a hea^ ‘ at Adam, 
the city that is beside Zarethan* (Jos LXX 
om.). One of Solomon’s commissariat officers had 
in bis district * all Bethshean which is beside Zare- 
tlian, beneath Jezreel* (1 K 4^*, LXX om.). The 
bronze castings for the temple were made in the 
Jordan district ‘at the ford of Adamah [reading, 
with Moore, nDiK(.n) mayoD for MT 'n najrDa (AV 
and RV ‘in the clay ground*)] between Succoth 
and Zarethan* (1 K 7^*®). In the parallel passage 

2 Ch 4!^ the name appears os {eredah (B 
corruptly *Avap^tnpbddai [? = dvd filaop Zip.}, A duii 
fUffoy ZaSadd, Luc. ZapiSaOd), which is named in 
IK 11®® (B and Luc. Zapeipd, A ZapiSd) as the 
birthplace of Jeroboam, and in Jg 7®® [where read 

Zeredah for ^erepah; B Vapayadd, A om., 
Luc. Kal ffvvtryiJ'lv’n] in connexion with the flight 
of the Midianite host. 

Zarethan or Zeredah cannot be precisely located, 
but must be souglit in the vicinity of ed-Ddmieh 
(the city of Adam of Jos S^®). The proposal (van 
de Velde, Knobel, et al.) to identify with l^am 
^ar^aheh, the great landmark of the Jordan Valley, 
must be rejected on phonetic and other grounas 
(see Dillm. Jos. ad loc. ; Moore, Judges, 212 f.; 
Kittel, Konige, 34 ; Buhl, GAP 181), 

J. A. Selbie. 

ZATHOES (Za^oi^j, AV Zathoe), 1 Es 8*®, probably 
stands for Zattu. The name does not appear in 
the Heb. of the corresponding passage Ezr 8®, 
which should bo corrected by 1 Es. so as to run * Of 
the sons of Zattu, Shecanian the son of Jahaziel.’ 

ZATHUI (B ZarJ»^, A ZaOeovl), 1 Es 6!®= Zattu, 
Ezr 2®, Neh ; called also Zatboes, 1 Es 
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ZATTU (KWi).—The name of a family of exiles 
that returned, Ezr 2 ** (B Za^ovd, A and Luc. VjaOdovd) 
« Neh 7^® (B ZaOovid^ A Za^^oud): several members 
of this family had mariied foreign wives, Ezr 10^ 
(B Za^ovtd, A Zadovd, Luc. 7ia0$ov6 .); its head 
sealed the covenant, Neh 10 ^^ (B Za^owd, A 
Za^^ovtd, Luc. ZaOOatas). The name of this family 
has dropped out of the Heb. text of Ezr 8 ®; see 
ShECANIAH, No. 2. 

ZAZA (K|j).—A Jerahmeelite, 1 Ch 2** (B 'O^aV, 
A * 0 ^afd, Luc. 7j7]t^d). The initial 'O of BA is due 
to taking the i of MT am as part of the name, and 
not as the particle = ‘ and.' 

ZEALOT.'-See Canan^ean. 

ZEBADIAH and ‘ J" hath bestowed*; 
cf. the names and — 1 . 2 . Two Ben- 

jamites, 1 Ch (B ’A^a/3a/5id, A ’A^^a/SaStd, Luc. 
Zafiadid) (BA Za/?a5id). 3. One of those who 
joined David at Ziklag, 1 Ch (B Za/3i5td, A 
ZaBadid). 4 . One of David’s oilicers, son of Asahel, 
1 Ch 27’ (B ’A|35cfa«, A Za/35fas, Luc. Za/35a/as). 8 . 

An exile who returned with Ezra’s second caravan, 
Ezr 8 ** (Za/Sdeid, A Za|35ias, Luc. Za^Slas); called in 
1 Es Zaraias. 6 . A priest, of the sons of Imriier, 
who had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10 ^ (B Za/35etd, 
A Za/35id, Luc. ZafiSids) ; called in 1 Es 9^' Zabdeus. 
7 . A Korahite, 1 Ch 26^ (B Zaxa/>fa?, A and Luc. 
Za^adlas). 8 . One of the Levites sent by Jehosha- 
phat to teach in the cities of Judah, 2 Ch 17** (B 
Za^Selaf, A Za/36las). 9. An officer of king Jehosha- 
phat, entrusted with judicial function.s, 2 Ch 19” 
(B Za/SSclas, A Za(35Las, Luc. ZafiaSalas). 

ZEBAH and ZALMUNNA (nj] ‘victim,* 
‘shade, i.c, protection, withheld*; Z^flee, ZeX/xayd; 
Jg l*s 83”).—The narrative of Gideon’s pursuit 
of these two Midianite kin^s (Jg 8 ^'*') cannot be a 
continuation of the foregoing verses ( 7 ^- 8 ®); it 
must be derived from another source, attached 
abruptly, and with the lo.ss of its opening verses, 
to the storv of the defeat of Midiau. So far from 
a victory naving been just won, it seems such a 
remote possibility that the men of Succoth and 
Penuel treat Gideon with derision as he passes 
them on the track of the two kings ( 8 ®* ®). The 
kings were returning to tlieir country, laden with 
spoil ( 8 ‘”*-); they were not in flight, and had no 
thought of being pursued ( 8 ”), otherwise they would 
have used the advantage which their camels ( 8 **®) 
gave them to ell'ect their t'seape. We gather, in 
fact, from this narrative ( 8 '*‘^*) that Gideon’s ex¬ 
pedition against Zebah and Zalmunna was not 
part of the general campaign a*gainst Midian, but 
a private enterpri.se of personal revenge. On one 
of their raids, probably on this very one from 
which they were returning, the two Arab chieftains 
had murdered Gi<leon’s brethren at Tabor, doubt¬ 
less a place near Ophrah ( 8 ***). To Gideon, as next 
of kin, fell the duty of avenging their blood. 
Collecting 800 of his clan, ho followed the enemy 
across the Jordan, attacked them unexpectedly at 
Karkor, captured the two kings, and, after exhibit¬ 
ing them as his prisoners to the men of Succoth, 
carried them back in triuinj>h, probably to his 
home at 0})hrah (Moore). There he slew them 
with his own hand, when his young son refused 
to be their executioner, the two kings meeting 
their fate with barbaric courage. The execution 
was a religious net as well as an act of blood- 
revenge, and may well have taken place before the 
altar (Sniend, A T Jlcligionsgeschichte, 128). Human 
victims wore sunilarly sacrificed after the return 
from a victorious campaign (Jg or as the 

chief portion of the spoil (1 S 15®®). W. H. Smith, 
[US 397 n.) compares the choice of Gideon’s young 


son 03 executioner of the kings with the choice of 
‘ young men ’ or ‘ lads ’ as sacrificers (Ex 24®), and 
illustrates from the custom of the Saracens, who 
charged lads with the execution of their captives. 
The pronunciation of the names Zebah and Zal¬ 
munna represents merely a popular etymology, 
which gave a contemptuous meaning, ‘victim,* 
protection withheld,’ to the names of the kings, 
l^ie first syllable of Zalmunna may be the name 
of a deity Zalrri, found in Aramaic inscriptions 
from Teima {CIS pars. ii. cxiii, cxiv), perhaps 
also in the I’hocnioian Zadam {Zalam) - ba'al 
{CIS i. cxxxii), called in Greek 2aXa^t/3c6, or -ay; 
see llofFmann, ZA xi. 244 f. On the other hand, 
the names may be merely symbolic, and not the 
actual names of the two king.s (so Ndldcke, Die 
Arnalekiter, 9n., and Stade, GvI i. 190). 

G. A. Cooke. 

ZEBEDEE {Zue^eSaioi; Heb. ‘gift of J",* or, 
more properly, Aram. *D3 i ; raising the question 
why the name is not spelt Za/ 35 ato 5 , as in the OT 
[1 Es 9“** etc.], but Zc^tS-. On Jewish hearers of 
this name see Jastrow, Diet. 377, where also a 
local name n*3, ‘ probably in Galilee,* is men¬ 
tioned).—Tne father of the apostles James and 
John (Mt 4^*) and the husband of Salome (Mt 27®*, 
Mk 15“**^). Zebedee followed the occupation of 
fisherman on the Sea of Galilee, and was apjmr- 
ently in easy circumstances, to judge from the 
mention of his ‘boat with the nired servants’ 
(Mk 1^). This is also lK)rne out by the facts that 
his wife was one of the pious women who after¬ 
wards ministered to the Lord of their .substance 
(Mt 27®®-®*, Lk 8 *'®); and that his son John was 
personally known to the high priest (Jn 18*®), and 
had the means of providing lor the mother of Jesus 
(Jn 19®’). Zebedee himself comes before us directly 
only in connexion with the call of his sons; ana, 
from his raising no objection, it lias been con- 

i 'ectured that he himself was a di.sciple of John the 
iaptist, as his sons certainly were, and by him 
had been taught to regard Jesus as the Messiah. 
Whether he ever became an active follower of 
Jesus it is impossible to say. The 8 ubse<iuent 
silence of Scripture regarding him would incline 
one to think not, unless this silence is to be ex¬ 
plained by Zobedee’s death soon after his sons* 
call. 

According to Barhebrieus (on Mt 10®) and the 
Book of the Bee, the sons of Zebedee belonged to 
the tribe of Zebulun; according to tlie Cospel of 
the Twelve Apostles (ed. Harris, p. 26), to the tribe 
of Issachar. G. Milliqan. 

ZEBIDAH (so RV, following K^ththh nr^j; AV 
follows Kere nn^j Zebudah).—The daughter of 
Pedaiah of Rumah, and mother of king Jehoial^im, 
2 K 23®® [MT omits in 1 | 2 Ch 36®]. In Kings the 
LXX has: B TeXXA Ovydryjp 'ESelX Kpovfxd, A 
E/cX5d^ dvydTr)p EicSStXd iK 'Vv/id ; in 2 Chron.: 
AB Zc(x)xw/^ Ovyarrip 'Srjpelov 'Va/xd ; Luc. has in 
both passages ’AgtrdX $ir/dTT}p Aep^jj-Lov [confusing 
with Zedekiah’s mother, 24*®]. 

ZEBINA (Kp 5 |).—One of the sons of Nebo who 
had married a foreign wife, Ezr 10 ^ (B Zav^ivd^ 
Aom., N Zag/Seo/a, Luc. Zepeyel). See ZABAD, No. 6 . 

ZEBOllM. —One of the five Cities of the Plain, 
Gn 10 *» {n:h^ 14®-®, Dt 29®® {K^th. in all 

Hos 11® {KUh. D’Kby; the h 

being regarded as quiescent; AV and RV here 
Zeboim). The LXX has uniformly Ze/9a)(e)f/i [but 
in Dt 29*® AF Sc/Swefv]. According to Bfthme (on 
Neh 1 -^, p. 3) the word is punctuated in MT upon 
the analogy of ‘hyaenas,’ and so as to avoid 

suggesting or * gazelles.* 

The site has not been identified. Upon the 
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general question of the situation of the five Cities 
of the Plain see art. ZOAR. 

ZEBOIM.'—l. ‘The ravine of Zeb5*im’ (Q'Viiyo 's 
* ravine of the hya3nas ’; BA Pal rV Sa/ieiv, Luc. 
Sa/Qo/y) is named in 1 S UP® in describing the route 
followed by one of the bands of Philistine mar¬ 
auders. It is prob, the Wady eU^clt or one of its 
branches (BuhX GAP 98 ; G. A. Smith, HGHL 
291 n. 1). The name Wady ab\t daM ^‘Hyasna 
gorge *) is still applied to a ravine in this neigh¬ 
bourhood, though perhaps not to the identical 
one referred to in 1 Samuel. The same locality 
appears to be referred to in the Z<iboim (BA om., 
N®** Se/Soe^/U, Luc. Xe^ueLv) of Noh 11**. 2. Hos 11®. 
See Zeboiim. 

ZEBUL (Sai; Ztf/3oi5X,=s:‘height,’ ‘high dwelling* (?), 
perhaps shortened from ‘(God’s) dwelling* or from 
(Baal)-zebul).—Jg 9“* *®* **, Abimelech’s officer 

Ipa^id) and governor {sar) of Shechem. By his 
loyalty and resource he dealt successfully with an 
insurrection against his master’s autiiority in 
Shechem. It was an insurrection of Shechemitea 
against Abimelech, wlio was only half a Shechem- 
ite by birth and had usurped his position (so 
Moore, Judges 255 ffi, whose arguments are con¬ 
vincing). The interpretation of 9“ is uncertain; 
Moore reads ‘ served ^ for ‘ serve ye * (nay for n^V), 
and explains, ‘Abimelech and Zebul were formerly 
the servants of Shechem ; why theq should She- 
chemites serve them now?’ Others take the in¬ 
surrection to have been one of Israelites against 
Shechemites {e.g. Wellhausen, Composition 353 f.; 
liobertson Smith, ThT xx. 1886, 195-198); but 
this does not agree well with the rest of the narra¬ 
tive. See, further, Abimelech, No. 8. 

G. A. Cooke. 

ZEBULUN (|^'??|, pSnj; Za/3ouXt6v, Zahulon). 
—The first and second forms of the name in Heb. 
are used interchangeably ; the third occurs only in 
Jg 1®®. Two explanations of the name are given 
in On 30^^ W. In the first (from E) Leah exclaims 
a'lo 'nh D'n^x ‘God has gifted mo with a 
good gift,* T of nM being made equivalent to b. In 
the second (from J) she cries, oysn ‘this 

time my husband will dwell (lie) by me,* Zcbulun 
receiving a,meaning like ‘neighbour’ or ‘borderer* 
(Dillmann). From an Assyr. root the meaning 
‘will exalt (esteem) me* has been suggested, and 
Delitzsch [Genesis, in loc.) points out that this 
agrees with the LXX rendering alpenei; it seems 
doubtful, however, whetlier zabdlu means more 
than to carry or bear (not to lift up), 

Zebuluii appears in the lists of Jacob’s sons, 
and as the ancestor of the tribe (Gn 40^*, Nu 26*”). 
An old Jewish tradition says he was the first of 
the five brethren presented by Joseph to Pharaoh 
(Targ. pseudo-Jon. on Gn 47*). oo far as our 
records go, the man and his life are wrapped in 
obscurity. The chief tribal families are tnroe, at 
the head of whicli stand Zebulun’s three sons: 
Sered, Elon, and Jahleel, said to have been bom 
in Canaan before the settlement in Egypt (Gn 46^*). 

In the desert journey Zeb. was placed with 
lasachar in the camp of Judah, eastward of the 
tabernacle. These marched in the van, under 
the standard of Judah (Nu 2**®). The tribe then 
numbered 57,400 men capable of bearing arms, 
and the headman or ‘prince* was Eliab, son of 
Helon (Nu 1®*®® 2^). Gaddiel, son of Sodi, repre¬ 
sented Zeb. among the spies (Nu 13^®). At Shittim, 
after the camp had been devastated by the plague, 
the warriors of Zeb. are given at 60,500 (Nu 26*^). 
Elizaphan, son of Pamach, acted with the repre¬ 
sentatives of the other tribes in the division of the 
land (Nu 34*®). At Shechem, Zeb. the youngest 
son of Leah, and Reuben, who had fallen from 


honour, are placed with the sons of the handmaids, 
over against the other six sons of Rachel and Leah, 
to make equal div ision of the tribes (Dt 27^®). Zeb. 
earned no special distinction either under Moses 
in the wilderness, or under Joshua during the Con¬ 
quest. In the second division of territory the lot 
of Zeb. came up third (Jos 19^®), and there fell to 
him a stretch of country, richly diversified, with 
sylvan vale, fruitful plain, and breezy height. 

The boundaries of Zeb. cannot now be traced 
with any certainty. As described in Jos 1910 -it 
marched with Issachar on the S., Naphtali on the 
E. and N.E., and Asher on the W. and N.W. 
The eastern boundary probably ran from Tabor, 
along the W. border of Naphtali, as far north as 
Kefr A7idn (Hannathon); turning westward, it 
skirted the district of er-lidmeh, reaching the 
eastern border of Asher down the vale of 'AbilUi, 
in which lies Jafdt, which some identify with 
Iphtah-el, or down Wady el-Kum, further to the 
north (Conder); thence it passed southward to 
the lip of Kishon, opposite Tell Kaimun (Jokneam). 
We can hardly even guess at the southern bouna- 
ary. Chislotli-tabor, or Chesulloth [Iksdl), and 
Daberatli [Deburieh) seem to be given to Zeb. in 
V.'*; but in v.^® the former, and in 21*® the latter, 
are assigned to Issachar. Tabor, possibly the city 
on the mountain, 1 Ch places in the land of 
Zebulun. If Deburieh belonged to Issachar, this 
would mean possession of at least part of the 
mountain, perhaps the western and southern 
slopes. If the two tribes shared the mountain, 
this may be alluded to in Dt 33^®. It is the most 
striking feature in the landscai»c, and round it 
sacred associations from of old were sure to gather. 
Other identifications proposed are precarious, and, 
if established, would produce a > ery peculiar border¬ 
line. Tell Shadud may be identilied with Sarid, 
by the substitution of a for r. In that case MaduX 
cannot be Marala, os it lies not westward, but a 
little east of north from Tell Shadud ; and not only 
the change of r to I, but also tiie intrusion of 'am 
before lamed, must be accounted for. Again, it is 
difficult to conceive the line running from Tell 
Shadud past Ik^dl to Deburieh, and then doubling 
back upon Yafa, as the identification of this last 
with Japhia would require. The authority for 
locating Gath-hepher at eUMeshed is very slender, 
and the name, which is of some antiquity, is against 
it. The line indicated for tlie western border of 
Naphtali seems to throw tlie boundary of Zeb. 
further to the cost; so also the identification of 
Nahalal with 'Ain Mahil, 

The Blessing of Jacob (Gn 49’®), which dates from 
the time of tlie Judges, or at latest not after 
Solomon, apparently gives Zeb. access to the sea. 
‘Zebulun, towards the strand of the sea he settles, 
he himself towards the strand of the ships, and his 
rear to, or towards, Zidon’ (I)illm.); tiiis is sup¬ 
ported by Josephus [Ant, v. i. 22; DJ HI. iii. l). 
The boundaries between the tribes and the land 
held by the Canaanites must have varied from 
time to time, and possibly then Zeb. held an 
approach to the shore, perhaps througli the gorge 
01 Kishon and along the base of Carmel. But 
the words may mean only that the sea was near 
and easily reached; that Zeb. bordered on the 
coast, i.e, the coast-lands, and not the sea itself. 
Delitzsch translates, ‘ Zebulun, near to the coast of 
the sea shall he dwell, yea he, near to the coast of 
the ships, and his side leans on Zidon.* The refer¬ 
ence to Zidon is obscure : Zeb.* never approached 
that city.* Possibly the name of their chief city U 
given to the rich coast-land.s, including Acre, from 
which the Phoenicians were never driven out (Jg 
1 *^). The much later writer in Joshua (P) knows 
nothing of any ‘ outgoing * of the territory to the 
Mediterranean. ‘The way of the sea* (Is 9^), the 
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great highway of commerce from north and east to 
the harlS>ur at Acre, which passed through a large 
part of his land, and brought Zeb. into contact 
with the trade of the world, would itself enable 
him to 'sack the treasures of tlie sea* (Dt 33'®). 

In Zeb. four cities were given to the liCvites— 
Jokneam, Kartah, Dirnnah (Dillm. and others 
read Rimmon), and Nahalal (Jos 21®'*-®®). Of 
these, Kitron (identical with Kartah [see art. Kar- 
TAH]) and Nahalal (probably 'Ain Mahil) re¬ 
mained in the hands of the Canaanites, and so 
could not be occupied by the Levites (Jg I®®). In 
1 Ch 6^ [Ilcb. only Kinimono (Rumnianeh) and 
Tabor are named, the latter corresponding with 
no name in the former list. 

What is said of the territory of Naphtali 
(see art. Naphtali) applies generally to Zeb., 
although the mountains of Naplitali north an<l 
north-east rise to a much greater height. Jebd 
KaukCth (1850 ft.) is a prominent feature of the 
western landscape, and Jehel es-Sikh, N.W. of 
Nazareth, crowned by Nchj SatUf commands one 
of the finest and most comprehensive views in N. 
I’alestino. The Plain of Asochis, cl-/inf(nyf, is 
not so large as Esdraolon, but is equally rich and 
fruitful. Olive ^‘oves iloiirish in the valleys, 
and most villages liave orchards or vineyarcLs, pro¬ 
tected by cactus liedges. 

Only one judge is mentioned as rising in Zebii- 
lun, viz. Klon, who judge<l Israel ten years (Jg 
1211.13). Hat the tribe seems always to nave pro¬ 
duced men of warlike energy and enterprise. 
‘ Marched . . . from Zeb. those who carry the 
muster-master*s stall * (Jg 5*^; ' officers who had 
charge of the enumeration and enrolment of troops * 
[Moore]). Called by Harak to the conflict with 
Sisera (Jg 4®*'®), their patriotic devotion and 
prowess are specially celebrated in Deborah’s song 
(Jg5‘^‘'®). Gi<leon summoned them to the strife 
with Midian (Jg O'*®). To David at Hebron came 
from Zeb. 50,000 men of war ‘who were not of 
double heart’ (I Ch 1‘J‘*®); nor were gifts lacking 
from the produce of well-cultivated land (ib, 12'*®). 
Under David the hea<lman of tlie tribe was Ish- 
maiah, son of Obadiah (I Ch 27'®). In response to 
Hezokiah’s invitation, despite the scoffing of 
others, some from Zeb. humbled themselves and 
went to Jerusalem, where, altliough not ‘cleansed 
according to the purification of the sanctuary,’ 
they were wcdcomed and allowed to cat the pass- 
over (2 Ch 50*®-**• *^* *‘>). Doubtless, Zeb. shared 
the fate of Naphtali when, along with other dis¬ 
tricts, Galilee was carried into captivity by Tiglath- 
pileser (2 K 1.5^®, cf. Is 9’). 

The peasant farmers of Zeb. lent strength to the 
Jewish army in the Avar of irulependence, and their 
soil witnessed some of the fiercest encounters. 
Jotapata {Je/at) made a heroic defence against 
the Romans {BJ vir.). }Sej)phori8 became the 
centre of Roman administration in the district 
{Ant, XVIII. ii. 1 ; BJ ill. ii. 4). Here for a time 
were the headauarters of the JeAvish Rabbis before 
they settled in ifiberias (Jost, Judenthnnif ii. 16 ff.). 
Through the territory of Zeb. from the ^rings at 
Sopphoris to the hill of jffa((in, the Crusatlers 
marched to their overthrow at the hands of 
Saladin. It is the chief glory of Zeb. that it 
afibrdeil the infant Saviour a sa/e asylum ; that on 
its breezy uplands, in the free atmosphere of the 
north. Ills frame grew to maturity, and mind and 
heart were prepared for His mighty task. 

Members of this tribe are called Zebulunites 
7ja^ov\d)Vf Zahulo7i, Nil 26''^). The title 
‘ the Zebulunite,* is also applied to Elon 
the judge (Jg 12*'*'®). W. Ewinq. 

ZECHARIAH and nnjT ; Za^apui and -/as). 
—1. Brother of Ner and uncle of Saul (1 Ch 9®^), 


one of the ten sons of Jeiel or Jehiel, patriarch 
of Gibeon in Benjamin. He is called loeohev in 

1 Ch 2. A Levitc, one of the sons of Koran, 

firstborn son of Mcshelemiah (1 Ch 9®' 20®* ''*), 
3. A Levite, 'wdiose place was among the brethren 
of the second degree under the chief singers 
Heman, Asaph, and Ethan (I Ch 15'®*®®). 4. A 

priest in the time of David (1 Ch 16®^), one of the 
seven appointed to blow a trumpet before the ark. 
5* A Levite, of the family of Kohath (1 Ch 24®®). 

6. A Levite, of the family of Merari (1 Ch 26"). 

7. Father of Iddo (1 Ch27®^). 8. One of the princes 
of Judah in the days of Jehoshaphat (2 Cfh 17^). 

9. A Levite, one of the sons of Asaph (2 Ch 20'^). 

10. Son of Jehoshaphat (2 Ch 21®), to Avhom, with 
his brethren, his father gave large gifts of silver 
and gold, together with certain fenced cities. 
Along Avith the other sons of the king he Avas slain 
by his brother Jehoram on his accession to the 
throne. 11. Son of Jehoiada the priest (2 Ch 
24®®). After Jehoiada’s death, Joash, who had 
yielded to the evil counsels of his princes, was 
privy to the conspiracy against Zecli., because 
he reproved the idolaters and announced God’s 
judgment against them. He was stoned Avith 
stones at the commandment of the king in the 
court of the house of the Lord. His dying words, 
‘'rbe Lord look upon it and require it,* were long 
remembered. See also Zachariait. 12. A pro¬ 
phet, living in the earlier part of Uzziah’s reign, 
t,e. before the middle of the 8th cent., alxmt B.C. 
770, Avho exercised a powerful influence for good 
upon the king (2 Ch 20®). He is described as 
having ‘ understanding in the vision of God,’ or 
giving ‘ instruction in the fear of God.* 13. Son 
of Jerohoam IT., king of Israel (2 K 14®® 15®’'®). It 
Avould sc('m that his father’s death had been suc¬ 
ceeded by a period of confusion, and probably the 
interval of at least ten years bet Aveon the father’s 
death and tlie son's succession had been spent in 
incessant conllicts hetAveen rival claimants of the 
throne. Jeroboam died in the twenty - seventh 
year of Uzziah, and Zech. succeeded in the thirty- 
eighth year of that monarch’s reign (2 K 15®). It 
may very well be that Zech. Avas a brave soldier 
and a capable ruler like his father, but all that 
(he sacred historian records of him is tliat, in re¬ 
spect of character and moral conduct, he folloAved 
Ins fathers in evil-doing. Ho did that Avhich was 
evil in the sight of the Lord, as his fathers had 
done; he departed not from the sins of Jeroboam 
the sou of Nehat, AvhereAvitli he made Israel to sin. 
After a reign of six montlis he was slain by a con¬ 
spirator Shalliim, Avho himself survived only one 
month. With Zech. ended the dynasty of Jehu, 
according to the Avord of the Lonr(2 K ir>'®), ‘ thy 
sons of the fourth generation shall sit on the 
throne of Israel.* 14. A man of Iii'^h repute in 
l8aiah*8 day (Is 8®). When faithful Avitnesses Avere 
required to attest a solemn proplietic roll, this 
Zech. Avas chosen along Avith Uriah the priest. He 
is described as son of Jeberechiali, and may pos¬ 
sibly be the same as the Asaphite mentionea in 

2 Ch 29'®, as Delitzsch suggests (see No. 16). 

Diestel (in Schenkel, v. 130) Avould identify him 
Avith the prophet of Uzziah’s time (see No. 12); 
but this cannot be, for the prophet referred to 
evidently died in the earlier years of Uzziah*s 
reign, whereas this Zech. is represented as living 
in the days of Ahaz. Rielim suggests his identifi¬ 
cation Avith the father of Hezokiah’s mother (No. 
15). 13. The father of Ahi or Abijah, the mother 

of king Hezekiah (2 K 18®, 2 Ch 29'). Murphy 
thinks he may be identified with the prophet 
mentioned in 2 Ch 26®; but this is extremely im- 

robable. 16, A reforming Asaphite under Ileze- 

iah (2 Ch 29'®), Avho took part in the cleansing of 
the house of the Lord. 17. Head of a house of the 
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Retibenites(l Ch 6’), one of the brethren of Beerah, 
who as one of the princes of the Keubenites was 
taken away captive into Assyria by Ti^'lath- 
pileser in tne days of Pekah king of Israel, about 
B.c. 734. 18* A Levite, one of the sons of Kohath 

(2 Ch 34^*), in the days of Josiah. In the work of 
repairing the temple, about B.C. 620, thisZcch. was 
one of the overseers. 19. One of the rulers of the 
temple under Josiah (2 Ch 35**). As Hiikiah men¬ 
tioned immediately before was chief priest, Zech. 
was probably second priest Zeph- 

aniah in Jer 622^, 2 K 25^®). Ho is also named in 

1 Es 1®. See Zacharias, 1. 20. The prophet. 

See next article. 21. One of the family or Parosh 
or Phoros, who accompanied Ezra from Babylon to 
Jerusalem in B.C. 468 (Ezr 8*, 1 Es 8®®). 22. Sou 
of Bebai (Ezr 8^^), leader of the twenty-eight sons 
of Bebai who returned to Jerusalem with Ezra. 
23. One of the chief men with whom Ezra con¬ 
sulted at the river Ahava or Theras near Babylon 
(Ezr 8'®. See also 1 Es 8^). 24. A descendant of 

Elam, one of the people who had taken foreign 
wives, and who undertook under Ezra’s reforma¬ 
tion to put them away (Ezr 10*®). See also 

1 Es 9^. 29. One of tlie descendants of Perez 

(Pharez), son of Judah, whose descendant, 
Athaiah, was one of the heads of the children 
of Judah settled in Jerusalem after the return 
from Babylon (Neh IP). 26. Called the son of the 
Shilonite (Neh 11®), a descendant of Shelah, son of 
Judah, whose descendant, Maaseiah, was one of 
the heads of the children of Judah settled in .leru- 
salem after the return from the Exile. 27. Son of 
Pashhur, a priest and courtier under Zedekiah, 
whose descendant, Adaiah, was one of the priests 
settled in Jerusalem under Nehemiah (Neh \ V‘^). 
28. An Asaphite, son of Jonathan, who, ‘with 
musical instruments of David, the man of Clod,* 
took part with Ezra in giving thanks at the dedi¬ 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem (Neh 12“). 29. A 
priest, one of the blowers of trumpets at the dedi¬ 
cation of the wall of Jerusalem, who took part 
in that thanksgiving service (Neh 12‘*^). 

J. Macpuerson. 

ZECHARIAH, BOOK OF.-- 

i. The genuine prophocieg of Zechariah (chg. 1-8). 

ii. The activity and gigniflcance of the prophet. 

Literature. 

iii. Chg. a-14: (1) Contents; (2) Relation of the different 

parts to one another; (3) Date of the various com¬ 
ponents ; (4) Religious aud theological value of these 
chapters. 

Literature. 

i. The genuine Prophecies op Zechariah 
(Chs. 1-8). — The Book of Zechariah includes 
within it passages belonging to very dilFerent 
dates and proceeding from ditferent hands. The 
superscriptions that appear in 9' and 12^ divide 
the book into two larger parts: (1) chs. 1-8, (2) 
chs. 9-14. 

For Zechariah, the contemporary of Haggai, who 
is named in P, all that has to be taken into account 
is chs. 1-8, which fall into three divisions: (a) 1^’® 
a call to repentance, based ii]»on an allusion to the 
impenitence of the fathers and the consequent 
judgment that overtook them. 'Fhey and the 
prophets are gone, but God’s word still abides in 
force. — (6) 1^-6* the nocturnal visions of Zecha¬ 
riah, with an appendix 6*®’^®. In eight visions, 
which are explained to him on each occasion by 
the angelus interpreSy the prophet gives, as it were, 
a compendium of the eschatological hopes that 
animated him. The exposition of these is followed 
up by the direction in 6^®®* to him to take of the 
silver and gold brought by the deputies of the 
Babylonian Jews, and to have a crown made for 
the ^eurnhy i.e, for Zerubbabel. This crown is then 
to be laid up in the temple as a memorial of those 
deputies. Side by side with Zerubbabel is to be 

Joshua as priest, and peaceful relations are to 
subsist between the two. Then shall the peoples 
come from far and help to build the temple of 
Jahweh. (The text of this passage has not come 
down to us intact, but has obviously undergone 
revision in order to obscure the dilFcrence between 
these hopes and the actual history. By aid of the 
LXX the original text may be reconstructed). — 

(c) Ch.s. 7. 8. Taking occasion from the question 
addressed to the priests and prophets whether the 
fast-days observed during the Exile were .still to bo 
kept up, the prophet points to the impending 
Messianic time, for which a moral reformation is 
the indispensable prerequisite. Then shall the 
fast-days become joyous festivals, wlion men from 
all peoples shall join themselves to the Jews in their 
pilgrimages to Jahweli, because they have heard 
that (Tod has fixed His dwelling-place with them. 

ii. The Activity and Significance of the 
Prophet.— According to H* Zechariali was a son 
of Bercchiah and a grandson of Tddo, the latter of 
whom is mentioned as the head of a priestly family 
which returned from the Exile (Neh 12^). Zechariah 
will thus have been presumably somewhat young 
when he began his pioplietical work amongst his 
people. We are told in P that he came forward, 
like llaggai, in the sec<md year of Darius (Hystas- 
pis), but two months later than that prophet ; he 
continued to labour till tJio 7th month of the fourth 
year (cf. 7*). In this way his whole activity would 
appear to have been conline<l to rather less than 
two years. The political back^jround is the same 
as in Haggai, namely, the violent commotions 
which the accession of Darius produced in the 
north-eastern portion of his empire. A feeling of 
profoimd depression had laid hold of the community 
at Jerusalem ; Jahweh, it was felt, had nob yet 
had compassion upon His people, He yet remainod 
far from them. Zechariah strives to reanimate the 
hopes of his co-religionists, and to rekindle faith in 
the time of consummation, wliich will speedily set 
in ; and it would appear tliab he was at least parti¬ 
ally successful (cf. 7^‘^*). An indispensable condition 
of the arrival of the Messianic era is the buil ling 
of the temple ; for as the commencement of the 
judgment formerly sliowed itself when the glory of 
Jahweh was seen by Ezekiel (cf. ch. 10) to forsake 
the temple, so upon the day when Jahweh once 
more makes His aboile with His people all the dis¬ 
tress of the time shall come to an end ; in short, 
this dwelling of Jahweh in the temple is the sine 
qua non of the dawn of the Messianic age (cf, 8*®). 
Hence Zechariah, like Haggai, concentrates all his 
energies upon the task of inducing the people to 
undertake the work of building the tenque. It is 
from this point of view that one can understand 
Zechariah’s view of the priesthood as the security 
for the coming of the ^emahy i.e, the Messianic 
King(cf. S®**"-). —Zechariah’s endeavour to reanimate 
the hopes of his contemporaries explains also the 
central place which Messianic prophecy occupies in 
his book. The whole of the nocturnal visions turn 
essentially upon the Messianic expectations of the 
time, and in ch. 8 as well he has regard to these, so 
that from this book wo can con.struct a pretty com- 
plete picture of the Messianic hopes that were then 
entertained. The central figure is the Messianic 
King, whom Zechariah, with reference to Jer 23® 
(33*®), calls the Zemah and identifies with Zerub¬ 
babel, although a redactor, who had regard to 
the actually existing relations, has sought to sub¬ 
stitute the high priest Joshua for Zerubbabel. It 
is true, indeed, tiiat even with Zechariah himself 
the high priest holds a higlily significant place: 
he represents the community before Jahweh, and 
has at all times free access to Him. Cf. also the 
articles Ezra-Neuemiau, Haggai, and Zerub¬ 
babel. 
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In Zechariah, as in Haggai, we note the dis- 
^pearance of immediate prophetic inspiration. 
Cfonnected with this is the circumstance that the 
message is communicated to the prophet by the 
angel of Jahweh (cf. Ezk and that his 

visions are no longer the outcoiiie of intuition but 
rather of dtdiberate reflexion. Hence the angelns 
interpret is a standing figure in them. Side by side 
with the angclua inierjjrcs wo have the mnVakh 
Jahweh and the Sa(an, the latter of whom also is 
thus obviously to be thought of as included among 
the messengers of God. The greater prominence 
thus assumed by angels is the result of the more 
transcendental character to which the idea of God 
has attained ; Jahweh is One who is enthroned on 
high above men, and whose dealings with them 
must be through the medium of angels. Here for 
the first time we encounter ha-sa^any still indeed 
as an appellative. It is not till 1 Ch 21 that it 
attains the character of a proper name. The Book 
of Jol) appears, in its idea of the Satan, to occupy 
a position intermediate between these other two. 
See, further, the article SATAN, above, p. 408^ 
—Not without significance, perhaps, for further 
development is the conception here met with of 
Sin as an independently existing power. Personi¬ 
fied as a woman, she is carried oft’ to the land of 
Shinar, i.e, the land of destruction (cf. 5**’' ). This 
last designation is considered, indeed, to include 
not only Shinar, but the whole heathen world ; in 
Zechariali, as in Haggai, tlie way is paved for the 
notion so clearly defined in Daniel of the kingdom 
of God and the kingdoms of the world. Here the 
opposition is not yet sharply marked ; here, partly 
as an after-eflect of Deutero-Isaianic ideas, but 
partly also as a consequence of a vivid conscious¬ 
ness of lieing the bearers of the true religion 
and of being * righteous,’ in contrast with the 
‘ungodly Gentiles’ (cf. H® 2^^), we meet with the 
thought that from all peoples those seeking for 
salvation shall flock to Jerusalem and dwell there, 
and that Jahweh will own them as His people (cf. 

24ir. gaofr.). 

Litkratitrr.—A. Ktthler, DO narhcxiliffchen PropheUn^ 1861- 
1868; K. Preflenkanip, Der Pro'i^het Sacharja, 1879 ; O. II. 11. 
Wrljifht, Zechariah and hi^ Propheciety 1870; W. II. Lowe, The 
Hebrew Student'* Com. on Zechariah, lleb. and LXX, 1872 ; K, 
Marti, Der Prophet Zacharja, der Zeitgenosse Serubbabela, 1892; 

J, Wellliausen, Dm kleinen Propheten, 1892; W. Nowack, Die 

kleinen Propheten, 1897 ; (1. A. Smith, The Book of the Twelve 
Prophets, ii. 1808. (/f. Studien tur Entatehungege’ 

sohichte der jUd, (iemeinde nach dem babylon. Exit, 1901; 

K. Marti In 1802, pp, 20711., 716 ff.; J. Ley, ib. 1893, p. 
771 ff. 

iii. Ciiaptkrs 9-14.—(1) Contents, —Ch, 9 opens 
with the announcement of judgment upon Damas¬ 
cus, Tyre, Zidon, and the Philistines. Jahweh 
Himself protects Jerusalem and its inhabitants. 
Jerusalem is to be the seat of the Messianic King, 
who will enter the city riding upon an ass, the 
animal of peace. For He works not with secular 
resources, but by His word puts an end to the strife 
among the nations. For the sake of the blood 
covenant Jahweh brings back the ciuitives of Zion. 
Judah and Ephraim, together with Zion, are to bo 
the woa^ns wherewith He suMues the sons of 
Javan. Then will Jahweh feed His people like a 
flock in His land which is so good ancl fair.—After 
a short interlude, in whicli the Israelites are called 
on to ask rain from Jahweh, instead of turning to 
teraphirn and soothsayers (10^*'-*), comes 10®-ll*: 
Jahweh threatens the shepherds and the goats; 
He removes them, and native leaders put them¬ 
selves at the head of Judah, which with iJahweh’s 
help overcomes those that ride upon horses. But 
Jahweh will have pity on the house of Joseph and 
will bring them back, so that they shall be His as 
If He had never cast them off. From Egypt and 
Assyria He will bring them back to Gilead and the 


Lebanon district, but the land will not suflSce for 
them. Jahweh will be their strength, and in His 
name shall they boast. But the cedars of Lebanon 
and the oaks of Bashan shall howl because the 
forest is destroyed, the shepherds bewail the loss 
of pasturage, the lions roar because the glory of 
the Jordan Valley is gone. — In we have a 
narrative of what has occurred in recent times; 
the prophet is to put the contents of his preaching 
in pictorial form, as it were, before the eye. He 
receives the commission to take the place of the 
worthless shepherds in feeding the sheep. He took 
the two staves ‘Graciousness’ and ‘ Union,’ in order 
to represent in a way the principles by which he 
meant to be guided. In like manner he cut oflf the 
three shepherds in one month. But soon he became 
disgusted with the sheep, and they abhorred him. 
Therefore he broke the two staves, and now received 
the commission to act the part of a foolish shepherd, 
for such an one Jahweh is to set over them by way 
of punishment. The conclusion of this threatening 
of ID’ is supplied by 13’"*; Jahweh will smite the 
shepheril, so that the sheep sliall be scattered.— 
12^-13® form a whole : the heathen, and with them 
Judah, besiege Jerusalem, hut from Judah judg¬ 
ment goes forth upon the heathen, while Jerusalem 
itself remains peacefully in its place. Jahweh has 
at first helped the Judahites, that the pride of the 
house of David and of the inliabitants of Jerusalem 
might not become too great. Then Jahweh pro¬ 
tects Jerusalem, the heathen who are moving 
against her are destroyed by Him, Then shall 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem look back to him 
whom they once pierced, and they lament over 
him as one does over an only son.* Then Jahweh 
opens for the house of David and its inhabitants 
a fountain for purification, then He roots out the 
names of the kiols, and destroys the prophets, and 
expels the spirit of uncleannoss out of the land.— 
Ch. 14 begins once more with a reference to an 
attack by the nations upon Jerusalem ; the city is 
taken, tne houses destroyed, half of the inhabit¬ 
ants go into captivity. Then Jahweh appears for 
her defence, treads upon the Mt. of Olives, which 
divides under His feet, and the other half of the 
inhabitants make their escape through the new 
valley thus formed. There is no more interchange 
of liglit and darkness, of heat and cold, but one 
day. Living waters flow from Jerusalem eastwards 
and westwards. Jahweh rules as king over the 
whole earth. The flesh of the peoples who fight 
against Jerusalem shall moulder away while they 
are yet alive, but the remnant shall all come to 
Jerusalem to worship Jahweh and to keep the 
Feast of Tabernacles. 

(2) Relation of the different parts to one another, 
—In seeking to answer this question, the circum¬ 
stance must be kept in mind that in these chapters 
events are frequently described not in their actual 
chronolo^cal order, bub the final result emerges 
first, and the description follows of the way in 
which God brings about this result. Taking this 
into account, it will be seen that there is no occa¬ 
sion, with Rubinkam, to separate from ; 

the latter verses supply an account of the incidents 
that precede the atfverit of the peaceful King. On 
the other hand, 10^*® has a very loose connexion 
with ch. 9. 10®‘^’ might be from the same hand as 

ch. 9; in the latter there was only a passing allu¬ 
sion to the return of the captives, in 10®^* this has 
the central place; as in 9^’^* Syria is the subject of 
Divine jud^ient, so here it is which in late 
Hebrew stands for Syria. 

It is very questionable, however, whether 
and 13^‘® are from the same hand as chs. 9 and 10. 
No decisive grounds can be alleged in favour of 

* For the text of this passage, aotd the use made of it In Jo 
19®7, see art. Quotations, p. 184i>. 
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Identitv of authorship; on the contrary, there is a 
marked diversity in so far as it is only at 
which has its continuation in that the outlook 
into the future begins.—Ch. 12 is not, as Cornill 
{Einleitnng^^ p. 203) maintains, the necessary com- 
lement or ; in fact, the striking difference of 
iction makes it impossible to ascribe Doth chapters 
to the same hand. Seeing, further, that ch. 13 is 
undoubtedly closely bound up with ch. 12, a material 
objection to Corniirs opinion emerges. In ch. 13 
the writer holds in abhorrence those who make a 
public claim to be prophets ; Jahweh will make an 
end of such, just as He sweeps idolatry and the 
spirit of uncleannoss out of the land. On the other 
hand, in IP'’^* the prophet in his experiences is to 
represent in a way the conduct of the people, and 
the * Canaanites (traffickers) of the flock * [reading 
for 'n vjy, |5], who watch his conduct, are 
to recoj^izo that it is the word of Jahweh that de¬ 
termines Ids action. We cannot assent to Rubin- 
kam’s separation of 13^'® from ch. 12, which is 
justified neither by the language nor the contents; 
the features in the picture of the last days men¬ 
tioned in 13’'^- complete the picture of ch. 12. 

On the other hand, cli. 14 must certainly be 
assigned to anotlier pen than 12^-13®. According 
to ch. 12, the destructive judgment is executed 
upon the heatlien before Jerusalem, while the city 
itself stands fast; but, according to ch. 14, Jeru¬ 
salem is captured by the lieatlien, the houses 
destroyed, etc. According to 13b fountain is 
openea for the house of David and the inhabitants 
or Jerusalem for the purpose of purification, where¬ 
as the fountain of 14® obviously serves different 
ends altogether. As little can we think of a con¬ 
nexion or ch. 14 with chs. 9 and 10, as is plain 
from the opposition between 14'“* and 9’®, 

The result of our examitiation is that we have 
the following independent pieces: (i.) 9. (10^**) 
10®-ll»; (ii.) lD'i7 13^*®; (iii.) 12^-13®; (iv.) ch. 
14. 

(3) Date of the various components, —(i.) 9. (10'**) 
10®-lD. of decisive weight for fixing the date is 
9^®, where the |v ';i 5 (*son 8 of Greece’) are named 
as the principal enemies of the people of Jahweh. 
The place hero assigned to the Greeks carries us 
to the time subsequent to Alexander the Great. 
This conclusion is not opposed by 10'®**, where 
Asshur and Egypt are mentioned, for, as was noted 
above, became in later days a name for Syria. 
It is from this same ]>oint of view that 9'** becomes 
for the first time intelligible : the word of Jahweh 
is directed against the land of ],Tadrach and Damas¬ 
cus, i,e, against the empire of the Seleucids. Thus 
also we understand certain other features in the 
picture of the future: the gracious favour shown 
to Ephraim and the turning again of her captivity, 
as well as her reunion with Judah, all tnis has 
come, since the time of Ezekiel, to be a fixed point 
in the eschatology of the prophets. The figure of 
the Messianic King is not opposed to the above 
date, for it is only an apparent identity that sub¬ 
sists between 9'**^- and Is 9®'** 11'®**. As a matter of 
fact, this King is quite passive, His form almost 
disappears, to make room for that of a homo spiri- 
tualxs. Characteristic of the same period are pas¬ 
sages like 9’, where the return to Jahweh finds 
expression partly in the observance of I.ievitical 
laws about food, a notion utterly impossible in the 
pre-exilic period. A more precise dating for these 
chapters is unattainable, on account of a lack of 
clear allusions to the historical situation. 

(ii.) 11®’'’ 13’"®. This section contains allusions 
to certain contemporary occurrences, but they are 
unintelligible to us, partly owing to the probably 
defective text that has come down to us, but 
partly also to our very inadequate information 
regarding considerable periods of the post-exilic 


history. This alone may be regarded as beyond 
doubt, that we are pointed to a time after the 
Exile ; what is said in 11'® about the shepherds, 
as well as the similar expressions in v.®, can be 
understood only in the light of their dependence 
on Ezk 34. The shepherds are to be under¬ 
stood as the native authorities, especially the 
high priest. It is of the latter that we must 
understand the 'P of ID’ and the of 13’,— 

he is, as it were, Jahweh’s companion; jn'jp and 
jnnjo (11®) must be foreign rulers, who are hence 
fittingly called (11’*"). Wellhausen is 

inclined to see in ID®** a reflexion of the incidents 
in the last decade before the outbreak of the Mac- 
cabojan revolt, which witnessed rapid and violent 
changes of the high priesthood. 

(iii.) 12'-13® bears, throughout, the post-exilic 
stamp, {a) The campaign of the heathen against 
Jerusalem is dependent upon Ezk 38 f. The thought 
that Jahweh in the first instance helps Judah, lest 
Jerusalem may exalt herself yet more, cannot bo 
properly understood at any period earlier than that 
at whicli Jerusalem had become the rallying-point 
for tlie Diaspora of the whole Jewish world, and 
when the glory of the city anti her temple was 
reflected also upon her rulers and her inhabitants. 
— {b) 13', too, points to dependence on Ezekiel, 
although his viewpoint has been transformed under 
the influence of notions of the Levitical period, as 
these find expression in the custom described in Nu 
19.—(c) We are pointed to the later post-exilic 
period by the juxtaposition of iii n '3 and 'll? n'j 
(12'®**), which would have been an’impossibility in 
pre-exilic times. And the whole description in 
12"'’* carries us to a time after the Exile.— {d) A 
late date is also indicated by the hostility breathed 
in 13®®** against prophecy, i.e, against those who 
come forward publicly, clothed in a hairy mantle. 
The place of these hail been taken by anonymous 
and pseudonymous prophetical authorship. Our 
chapters lie upon the line of development, whose 
culmination is indii^atod in views like those ex¬ 
pressed in 1 Mac 4'*® 9®’ 14^', cf. Sanhed, 11a. 

(iv.) Ch. 14 likewise belongs to later post-erllic 
times, {a) This chapter also is dependent on Ezk 
38 f. It is true that the thought of the latter is 
transformed in quite a peculiar fashion, without 
our being able to recognize the motive for the 
change, but this cannot prevent our admitting the 
dependence which is unmistakably present in 14®***. 
—(6) In 14" we are probably carried to the period 
after Malachi, for this verse is dependent on Mnl 
3®®; it is probable, moreover, that v.® is in consciouB 
opposition to Mai 1"®**—(c) It is only during the 
later post-exilic period, when the Jewish Diaspora 
went on pilgrimage to Jerusalem from all parts ol 
the world to hold the festivals, that wo can under¬ 
stand the thought expressed here (v.'®) that the 
converted heathen proclaim their conversion by 
a pilgrimage to Jerusalem to keep the Eesist of 
Tabernacles.— (d) It is only during the same period 
that the notion of holiness expres.sed in v.®® is in¬ 
telligible, a notion which once more shows tlie 
influence of Ezekiel. 

(4) Religious and theological value of these 
chapters, —We stand no longer upon the ground of 
prophecy properly so called, but of anonymous 
eschatological writing. Certain stereotyped feat¬ 
ures of eschatology recur. The writers are very 
strongly influenced by ancient prophecy; for the 
most part by its religious rather than by its 
ethical contents. Ethical features indeed recede 
far behind religious. Very marked is the influence 
of the Levitical period. The Messianic King still 
appears, it is true, in 9®*-, but He is a compara¬ 
tively otiose figure which miglit be left out with¬ 
out dfamaging the connexion. He is no longer the 
leader in the conflict against enemies, but exdu- 
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aively Prince of Peace, with an extremely passive 
character. The conception of the final King had 
at this time assumed a pale cast, that it might be 
able to take on other colours, namely those of the 
priest and the propliet.—Highly sijr^nificant is Uie 
conception of tno Kingdom of God as embracing 
the whole world. Jahweli is King over all the earth, 
and, as He is one, His worship is also one (cf. 14®). 
But this universalisin has a strong Levitical colour¬ 
ing, as is shown especially by the closing verses 
of ch. 14 with their weighty emphasis upon the 
purity of the theocracy. The ordering or every¬ 
thing on the basis of the dominion of holiness, in 
other words the supremacy of the Law,—this is 
the end of the process of development. 

Eckardt, it is true, maintains that the spiritual 
uniqueness of Deutoro - Zechariah consists in the 
freedom with which he extends the theocratic 
universalism over the whole religious situation of 
his time. Eroru passages like 14® 13* 9* Eckardt 
draws the conclusion that, according to Deutero- 
Zechariah, the heathen world unconsciously Nvor- 
ships Jahweh in the person of its own gods, that 
in its ceaseless gropings and strivings it seeks 
Him without any clear notion of what it is doing. 
Deutero-Zechariah, he holds, goes beyond Mai 1'* 
and Is 26'*; for while Malaehi exhibits a view 
which, carried to its logical conclusion, must end 
in syncretism and indillerentism, and while Is 26’*, 
on the other hand, shows a large - heartedness 
which might readily be abused to cover cowardly 
subservience and denial of the truth, Deutero- 
Zechariah in his universalism has avoided these 
errors. So far from seeing in idolatry only a 
readily excusable error in calculation, he considers 
that heatlienism must be overcome in the most 
terrible conllict. Eckardt admits that the views 
of Deutero-Zechariah have a Levitical tinge, but 
urges that his universalism is not brought to a 
stand by the wall of the Law, but breaks through 
it whenever it presents itself as an obstacle. Cli, 
14, it is true, lays great stress upon Levitical 
purity, but it is clear from the context, especially 
rrom the closing words of v.*', that for the writer 
the building up of the Kingdom of God culminates 
in piety of souX just as the Levitical purity of the 
last days passes over into inward purity. Nay, 
from 14’®, where he renders by ‘sin-offering,* 
Eckardt draws the conclusion that the particular¬ 
istic narrow-mindedness of the laws about atone¬ 
ment is then to be overcome by the universalism 
of Divine grace, for there shall oe a haWith even 
for the peoples who defiantly refuse to join in the 
prescribed idlgrimage to Jerusalem. 

An accurate unprejudiccil exegesis, however, 
shows these contentions of Eckanlt to be irrecon¬ 
cilable with the text. In view of the condition of 
things described in 14’* ’®, how can the statement 
that there shall be no more a Canaanite in the house 
of Jahweh be made to justify the inference that 
‘the building up of the Kingdom of God shall bo 
founded on piety of soul’? Or how can 14® 
‘Jahwell’s name shall be one* give rise to the 
notion that at present Jahweli is worshipped 
under a variety of names ? In any case no support 
to this notion is given by 9', which cannot mean 
that the eyes of the heathen world are turned 
towards Jahweh. 9* alone would suffice to turn 
the scale against Eckardt, for in this verse the 
conversion of the Philistines is to evidence itself 
(1) by their eating no more of elduAbdvra, and (2) 
by their submitting to the Levitical laws about 
food, ‘for Jahweh removes the abomination be¬ 
tween their teeth.’ It is beyond question also that 
in 9* we have not a promise, in contrast with Dt 
23®, but a threatening, as the context shows. 
Eckardt’s view is thus shown to be untenable on 
exegetical grounds. 
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ZECHER (i2j).~A son of Jehiel the ‘ father * 
of Gibeon, 1 Ch 8*' (B Zaxovp, A ZaKxovpf Luc. 
Zexpi); called in 9*’' Zechariah. 

ZEGHRIAS (B Zexpfa^, A ’EiJ'fptaj, AV Ezerias)^ 
1 Es 8’.—Azariah, a priest in the lino of Ezra, Ezr 7'. 

ZEDAD [the name occurs only with n locale^ 
of tlic points mentioned in defining 
the Northern border of the Prorniseid Land in 
Nu 34®, and again in Ezekiel’s ideal picture, Ezk 
47'®. The reading is uncertain, the Sam. having 
in Numbers ; LXX in Numbers, B and Liic. 
'LapdbaK, A Sa5d6tt/c, F wdSSa/c; in Ezekiel, BA 
^eXdafifid. If the reading is followed, the site is 
unknown; for, as Dilliminn points out, the ^adad, 
on the road from Kiblah to l^aryaten (accepted by 
Wetzstein, Miihlau, Furrer, et al.)^ is much too far 
to the east and north. If we read as we should 
probably do, the place may perhaps be identified 
(so van Kasteren, RB, 1895, n. 30) with Khirbct 
Serdddf N. of Abil, E. of Merj 'Ajftn, towards 
llermon. 

ZEDEKIAH (b\‘Piy, .Tpiy only in 1 K 22", Jer 
27'® 28' 29* ‘ righteousness of J'” ; LXX SeSexid, 
^edcKlas, SedcKiou ; Vulg. Sedccias). —1. Son of 
Chenaanah, ami one of Ahab’s four hundred court 

rophets (I K 22"- *®, 2 Ch 18’®- **• ^). When 

ehoshaphat demanded that a prophet of J" should 
he consulted about the proposed expedition to 
Uamoth-gilead, Zedekiah came forward in that 
<*haracter in order to forestall Micaiah ben-Imlah. 
Ho produced horns of iron and axiparently pre¬ 
sented them to Ahab as from J", with a Divine 
commission : ‘ I’hiis saith the Lord, With these 
shalt thou push the Syrians, until they be con¬ 
sumed.* He maintained his attitude in the pres¬ 
ence of Micaiah, and ventured to insinuate a 
doubt as to the source of the inspiration of the 
latter : ‘ Wliicli way went the spirit of the Lord 
from me to speak unto tlieo?’ The sharp retort 
in which Micaiah reallirmed the coming defeat of 
Israel does not seem to have weakened the infatua¬ 
tion of the two kings. The lying spirit prevailed. 

Josephus (Ant. viii. xv. 4) embellishes this story, and trans¬ 
poses the incidents of it. He puts a speech to Ahab into 
Zcdekluh’s mouth, in which he trios to prove Micaiah to be a 
false prophet because of his disagreement with Elijah as to the 
place of Ahab’s future death, and concludes by proposing a 
practical test: ‘When struck by me, let him injure my hand 
08 Jadaos dried up the right hand of king Jeroboam when he 
wished to arrest him.’ Zedekiah then smites Micaiah, and as 
nothing happens to him, Ahab is convinced. The incident of 
the iron horns follows. 

2. A prophet, one of the captives deported to 
Babylon with Jehoiachin. He and another, named 
Ahab, are denounced by Jeremiah (29®'*®*) for gross 
immorality os well as for falsely prophesying a 
speedy restoration from Babylon. It was probably 
their action as political agitators that brought 
on them the cruel punishment of being roasted 
in the fire by order of Nebuchadrezzar. Jeremiah 
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prophesied that their fate would be proverbial. 
Zedekiah was son of Maaseiah, who is probably 
to be identified with the priest whose son, ‘ the 
second priest’ Zephaniah, was put to death at 
Riblah oy Nebuchadrezzar (2 K )• 3. Son of 

Hananiah, one of the princes in the reign of 
Jehoiakim (Jer 36^^). 

4. The last king of Judah (Sedkkias in 1 Es 
1^, Bar 1 ®). Ho was the youngest son of Josiah 
and full brother of Johoahaz (2 K 23*^ 24^®; 
in Jos. Ant, X. vii. 2, ‘Jehoiakim* is a blunder 
for ‘Jehoahaz’). In 1 Ch 3*® his name pre¬ 
cedes that of Shallum or Jehoahaz, perhaps 
on account of the latter’s insignificance, while in 
the following verse and in 2 Ch 36^® he is repre¬ 
sented as son of Jehoiakim, perhaps as having 
I)een his successor. These variations are in¬ 
structive as showing the degree of inaccuracy 
which may exist in biblical genealogies. The 
direct account of tliis reign is contained in 2 K 
24^’^-25^ Jer 39^-’ 52i*^S 2 Ch 30^®-^^ Consider- 
able light is also thrown on this period by the 
prophetical writings of Jeremiah and Ezekiel, 
especially the narrative portions of Jeroiniah which 
are here enumerated in their chronological order ; 
chs. 24. 27. (Cr. 34.) 28. (35.) 29. (30.) 21. 37. (44.) 
34. (41.) 38. (45.) 39^5-1® {40'“-^®) 32. (39.) 33. (40.) 
391-14 Tliere is, in fact, more contemporary 

material available for the construction of the 
history of this reign than of that of any other 
Hebrew monarch ; yet there are few of which 
there is so little definite to record. 

Zedekiah’s eleven years’ occupancy of the throne 
was but the last sigh of the expiring Davidic 
dynasty, one episode in the struggle of Egypt and 
Babylon for the mastery. The king hiin.sclf was a 
weak man in a false position. As a private citizen 
he might have had an inuircnsive and respectable 
career, for he was of an amiable disjiosition and 
religiously incrme<l, but in the Davidic vine he 
was ‘no strong rod to bo a sceptre to rule’(Ezk 
19^**). Josephus in one passage {Ant, X. vii. 6 ) 
creilits him witli diKaLocruvr). This is 

sufficiently evidenced in his dealings with Jere¬ 
miah. On two occasions we read of formal depu¬ 
tations from the king to the prophet (Jer 2H 37®), 
‘Inquire, I pray thee, of the Lord for us,’ ‘Pray 
now unto the Lord our Cod for us’; and when this 


State recognition was no longer possible, Zedekiah 
proved the sincerity of his own personal con¬ 
victions in secret consultations (Jer 37^’ 38^®). It is 
noteworthy, too, that the only occasions on which 
we read of Zedekiah’s exerting his authority are 
when he mitigated tlie rigour of Jeremiah’s im¬ 
prisonment (37^’) and .sanctioned his deliverance 
from the miry dungeon (38^®), see also Jer 38*®; 
and so it was promiso<l to him, in marked contrast 
with the fate of Jehoiakim (Jer 22*®-*®), that ho 
should die in peace and be buried ns a kin" (Jer 
34^* ®). Jeremiah, in fact, never adopts a harsh 
tone when speaking of him. Others also felt the 
same personal attraction. They looked hack on 
him as ‘ the breath of our nostrils, the anointed of 
the Lord ... of wliom we said, Under liis shadow 
we shall live among the nations ’ (La 4'-’®). On the 
other hand, Ezekiel, whose moral and political 
judgment was uninlliienced by personal contact 
with the king, .si)eaks of Zedekiah in terms of un¬ 
qualified censure. He is the ‘ deadly wounded 
wicked one.’ The prophetic sentence of depo.sition 
anticipates the act of man (Ezk 21 '^*^). Ezekiel, 
in fact, is at one with the pro-Egyi»tian party in 
regarding Jehoiachin as de jure king. He dates 
his visions not by the years of Zed^iah’s reign, 
but by those of king Jehoiachin’s captivity. On 
other grounds it is difficult to avoid reeling sym¬ 
pathy with the pro-Egyptian party in Jerusalem. 
In comparison, indeed, with the exiles in Babylon, 


they were as bad figs, ‘ very bad, that cannot be 
eaten, they are so bad’ (Jer 24, see also Ezk 5 ^ 
ll*a-i 8 2422 22 . 33®“*'®®), but their patriotism was 
sincere if perverted, while Zedekiah s throne rested 
upon a renunciation of national ambitions. This 
is clearly marked in the words of Ezekiel (17*®* *^), 

* The king of Babylon . . . took of the seed royal 
and made a covenant with him ; he also brougdit 
him under an oath, and took away the mighty of 
the land: that the kingdom might bo base, that 
it might not lift itself up, but that by keeping of 
his covenant it might stand.* In other words, it 
was Nebuchadrezzar’s policy to reduce the Jewish 
nation to impotence and at the same time attach 
it to himself by motives of self-interest, and thus 
control the powerful fortre.ss of Jerusalem. Jose¬ 
phus {Ant. X. vii. 1) gives the terms of the oath 
under which Zedekiah was brought; * That he 
would surely guard the country for him, and 
neither make any political changes nor favour the 
Egyptians.* Accoraingly, the hopes of the national 
party centred round Jehoiachin, wliom they lioped 
to restore to the throne (Jer 2 s*). Zedekiah’s dis¬ 
loyalty, therefore, was directly against liis own 

E ersonal interests ; but he was quite passive in the 
ands of the man or faction that happened to be 
nearest to him at the time; as Josephus says {Ant, 
X. vii. 2), ‘As long as he heard the prophet speak¬ 
ing these things, he believed him and agreed to 
everything as true, and believed that it would he 
to his advantage ; but then his friends used to 
corrupt him and draw Iiim away from the sug¬ 
gestions of the prophet to whatever course they 
wished.* Wo have here an echo of the taunt-song 
which Jeremiah (38--) puts into the mouth of the 
women of tlie royal harem : ‘ Thy familiar friends 
have sot thee on, and have prevailed over thee : 
now that thy feet are sunk m the mire, they are 
turned away back.* ‘ The princes* to whom allu¬ 
sion is here maile, seem in this reign to have 
usurped most of the executive power. They tried 
and sentenced Jeremiah on a charge of desertion 
(Jer 37*^). ’I’hey reduced the king to abject terror 
(37^*^ 38^®). There was truth as well as pathos !r. the 
words with which he surrendered his best friend 
to them : ‘ The king is not ho tliat can do any¬ 
thing against you ’ (38®). In a ruler sucli weakness 
is the greatest crime, and in the case of Zedekiah 
it was aggravated by the fact that ‘the princes* 
for the most part belonged to the pro-Egyptian 
party to whicii Jeremiah and Lzekiel (Jos. Ant, 
X. vu. 2) were opposed, and which encouraged the 
idolatrous reaction which followed on tlie ileath of 
Josiah. Tliat reaction was now in full force (see 
Ezk 8 and 11). And yet it is not so much for 
abetting false or irregular worship that the pro¬ 
phets condemn Zedekiah as for breach of faith. 
The oath of fealty which ho made to Nebuchad¬ 
rezzar struck men as being of a peculiarly binding 
nature. He ‘ made him swear by God’ (2 Ch 36*®) 
and place his hand under his thigh (Ezk 17*®). 
The lofty and stern morality of the Hebrew pro¬ 
phets dill not palliate Zedekiah’s subsequent viola¬ 
tion of this solemn promise on the ground that it 
had been made to a heathen. On the contrary, 
‘ Thus saith the Lord God : As I live, surely mine 
oath that he hath despised, and mi/ covenant that 
he hath broken, I will even bring it upon his own 
head* (Ezk 17*®). 3’he new name Zalckinh which 
he now received in place of MaWininhy in token of 
vassalage, very po 8 .sibly has reference to the right¬ 
eousness of J" which was appealed to on this 
occasion ; and this again may well be ‘ the circum¬ 
stantial origin ’ of the Messianic aspirations after 
the Shoot of the Davidic stock whose name is ‘ J'* 
is our righteousness* (Jer 23®* ®). 

It is difficult to say how- long Zedekiah remained 
negatively loyal to the Chaldoians, but in his fourth 
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year (B.a 690) his allemance was so far question¬ 
able that the rulers of Edom, Moab, Ammon, Tyre, 
and Sidon (Jer 27^), incited thereto by their pro¬ 
phets and diviners, were emboldened to send 
envoys to Jerusalem in order to induce Zedekiah 
to iom a league for the purpose of throwing oft* the 
Babylonian yoke. The prophets and diviners of 
Israel, too, both in Jerusalem and Babylon, were 
fomenting a similar agitation, uttering definite 
predictions that ‘shortly’ (Jer 27^®), ‘within two 
full years’ (Jer 28*), would all the vessels of the 
Lord’s house and Jcconiah himself be restored 
to their native land. The silver vessels which 
Zedekiah is said (Bar V) to have made to take the 
place of the gold ones served to emphasize the 
national humiliation. It seems to us unaccount¬ 
able that the peoples of Syria could have had such 
provincial imaginations, so little sense of pro¬ 
portion, as to expect the speedy fall of the empire 
of Nebuchadrezzar. On the other hand, it must 
bo remembered that the rise of Chaldma was of 
voiy recent date, the sudden collapse of Nineveh 
must have made anything seem possible, and 
belief in the inexhaustible resources of Egypt was 
a tradition in the East. The prestige of centuries 
dies hard. In opposition to such men as Hananiah 
and Shemaiah at Jerusalem (Jer 28^ 29^), and 
Ahab and Zedekiah at Babylon (Jer 21F'^), Jere¬ 
miah as chief prophet of the pro-Chaldiean party 
declared that resistance to Nebuchadrezzar was 
premature, futile, and suicidal, since supremacy 
tiad been assured by (iod to Babylon for 70 years. 

With characteristic energy Nebuchadrezzar at 
once set about crushing the incipient revolt. He 
made examples of the agitators at Babylon, 
‘roasting them in the fire’ (Jer ‘29'-*^), and at the 
same time apparently sent to demand explana¬ 
tions from his vassal at Jerusalem. It is pos.sible 
that the mission of Elasah and Gemariah (Jer 29*) 
to Babylon should be referred to this date ; in any 
case Zedekiah’s personal attendance was required, 
and he journeyed to Babylon before the close of 
his fourth year, accompanied by a leading member 
of the pro - Chakhcan party, Seraiah (Jer 61®*). 
There is no reason to doubt the sincerity of the 
protests of loyalty which Zedekiah doubtless made 
at this time. He had, in fact, everything to lose 
by the defeat of Chaldcca, but he counted for 
nothing in the struggle of factions at Jerusalem, 
which continued as before, intense, sordid, mono¬ 
tonous. In his fifth year Ezekiel (1* 4^*^*) sees the 
fate of Jerusalem to be inevitable. The dominant 
party had an infatuated confidence in the im¬ 
pregnability of their fortress, ‘ This city is the 
caldron, and we be the llesh ’ (Ezk 11*) ; ami as it 
was hopeless to expect any help from the exiles in 
Babylon, these latter—the real depositaries of the 
Messianic hope—came to be regarded as outcasts : 
‘ Get you far from the Lord ; unto us is this land 
given for a possession ’ (Ezk IH®). This was the 
state of feeling in Jerusalem in the sixth year of 
the reign. 

Psammetichus ii., who’died in 589, was succeeded 
on the throne of Egypt by his brother Apries 
(Uahibri), and Zedekiali was induced to ‘sena his 
ambassadors into Egypt that they might give him 
horses and much people’ (Ezk 17^®). Edom, Moab, 
and Philistia now held back, but Judah committed 
itself to an alliance with Tyre (Ezk 26^ 29**), 
Ammon, and Egypt against Babylon. This took 
place, according to Josephus {Ant, X. vii. 3), at the 
close of Zedekiah’s eighth year ; but the prophecy 
of Ezekiel (21) in which reference is made to it 
seems to be dated (20*) in his seventh year. In 
any cose it was not until liis ninth year, the tenth 
day of the tenth month, that the Chaldajan army 
actually invested Jerusalem. Tlio delay is easily 
accounted for. At the time when war was actually 


declared, Nebuchadrezzar was probably eng&ged 
in reducing Elam or Susiana (Jer 49*^'**), and when 
he did turn his attention to the Egyptian coalition 
he was uncertain whether he should first attack 
Ammon or Judah (Ezk 21**®^-). Finally, he estab¬ 
lished himself at Riblah, whence he despatched 
expeditions afjainst Tyre and Jerusalem respec¬ 
tively. The division sent against Zedekiah, before 
settling down around the capital, reduced the 
smaller fortresses of Judah; Lachish and Azekah 
alone held out (.fer 34’^). It was a day never to be 
forgotten (2 K 26*, Jer 39* 62^, Ezk 24*, Zee 8**). 
Some, the King himself included, at last recognized 
the fact that deliverance from this danger would 
be a miracle comparable to one of the Lord’s 
wondrous works of old time (Jer 21*). The general 
alarm, indeed, was such as to cause a religious 
revival, one feature of which was a renewal, with 
the patriarchal ceremonial (Jer 34®- **), of the 
covenant, and in particular a solemn engagement 
was made by all the people that they would in 
future observe the law as to the manumission of 
slaves (Ex 21*, Dfc 16*^). Their zeal for this enact¬ 
ment may have been quickened by a desire to 
increase the number of (lefenders of the city. 

Meanwhile the Egyptian army, commanded by 
Apries in person, was advancing from the south to 
the relief of his ally (Jos. Ant, X. vii. 3), and 
captured Gaza, and compelled the Chalda;nns to 
raise the siege of Jerusalem. Josephus {l,c.) states 
that the two armies met in a pitched battle, and 
that the Egyptians were put to flight and driven 
out of all Syria. From Jer 37"^ we should infer 
no more than that Pharaoh was forced to retreat to 
his own land. The Chaldoean army had no sooner 
withdrawn than the base people of Jei-usalem 
broke faith with their slaves and reduced them to 
bondage again—a step which called forth an in¬ 
dignant protest from the prophet (Jer 34**^*)» 
Meanwhile there were constant desertions to the 
Chahhean army (Jer 37** 38** 39* 62*®), caused at 
least in some measure by the predictions of Jere¬ 
miah. The burden of his utterances during the 
siege was that the city and all its contents was 
doomed, but that individual deserters would save 
their own lives (21* 38** *'*). We cannot wonder 
then that the aiiti-Chahiman party regarded him 
as a dangerous traitor (38^), and viewed with sus- 

E icion his relations with the king. In fact, after 
e had been sentenced to imprisonment, Zedekiah 
could only see him by stealth (37*"* 38*®). 

The relieving force having been completely re- 
ulsed, the besiegers once more closed rouna the 
oomed city. Josephus displayed a true historical 
spirit in describing the siege in the light of his 
own experiences. It must nave been an almost 
exact counterpart, in the desperate courage and 
the horrors of it, to the siege under Titus. There 
were the same circles of forts to keep the blockade, 
the battering-rams against the gates, the ‘ mounts* 
built high to overtop the city walls (2 K 26*, Jer 
32**, Esck 4* 17*^ 21** 26®* *), while the besieged 
strained all their powers of mind and body to 
erect counter works, destroying even the royal 
palace to find buildinf^ material (Jer 33*). But 
deadlier than the missiles of the Chaldapans were 
the pestilence and the famine (Jer 21®* ’* * 32*® 34*’ 
38** * La 6*®, Ezk 5**- *®* *’ Bar 2*®), with the 
supreme horror of cannibalism (Jer 19*, La 2***** 
4*^ Ezk 6*®). The city yielded at last to famine 
(Jer 52®), and on the ninth day of the fourth month, 
in the eleventh year of Zedekiah’s reign, about 
midnight the six generals who had been conducting 
the siege entered through a breach and sat in grim 
state in the middle temple gate (Jer 39®; Jos. Ant* 
X. viii, 2 ; cf. Ezk 9*). 

In the confusion that followed, Zedekiah with 
his household and most of the surviving defenders 
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of the city broke through the cordon of the be¬ 
siegers ; they were betrayed, however, by some of 
the deserters, and had only succeeded in reaching 
the plains of Jericho when they were overtaken. 
The unfortunate king was conveyed to Riblah 
to the presence of Nebuchadrezzar, who * spake 
with him of judgment,* taxing him, according to 
Josephus, with perjury and ingratitude. With 
a refinement of cruelty his eyes were put out, 
but not until he had seen the slaughter of his 
children. 

Josephus calls attention to the remarkable manner in which 
the fate of Zedekiah fulfilled two apparently discrepant pro¬ 
phecies of Jeremiah and Ezekiel respectively. ‘Thine eyes 
shall behold the eyes of the king of Babylon, and he shall speak 
with thee mouth to mouth, and thou shalt go to Babylon* 
fJer 34 S), and *I will bring him to Babylon, to the land of the 
Chaldseans; yet shall he not see It, though he shall die there* 
(Ezk 1218). 

In all probability, Zedekiah did not long survive 
his misfortunes. We hear no more of liim. The 
hope of Israel henceforth centres round the more 
innocent captive, hia nephew Jeconiah (2 K 25”). 

5* A ‘ prince * wlio ‘ sealed unto the covenant * at 
Nehemiah’s reformation (Neh 10 '). 

N. J. D. White. 

ZEEB.— See Oreb. 

ZELA(H). —A Bcnjamite city, Jos 18'-“ (y^y, 
LXX om.), where was the family burying-place 
of Saul (2 S 21 '* yS’y needlessly coniuses 

by writing ZelaA], LXX dv ry 7 rXei/p^ [taking it for 
* side ’]). Its site has not been discovered. 

ZELER (p^^).—An Ammonite, one of David’s 
heroes, 2 S 23” (B A Luc. 2aXact5)= 

1 Ch 11 " (B SeX.;, A 2 AX 77 /C). 

ZELOPHEHAD ^ Manassito who died 

during the wilderness journeyings, leaving no 
male issue. His five daughters successfully as¬ 
serted their claim to the inheritance of their 
father (Nu 26" 27'*’ Jos 17*, 1 Ch 7«). See 

vol. ii. pp. 129'" and 341^ The LXX readings are : 
B 2 aX 7 rad 5 except in 1 Ch 7'® ; A 2 aX 7 rad5 

except in Jos H'* XdXcpadd (bis), 

ZELZAH.— In 1 S 10» Samuel tells Saul: ‘When 
thou art departed from me to-day, then thou shalt 
find two men by Kachel’s sopulclire in the border 
of Benjamin The last word is rendered by 

AV and RV ‘at Zelzah.’ But there are grave 
reasons for suspecting the correctness of this. No 
place of such a name is known to us, nor sliould 
we expect any further definition after the specific 
mention of ‘ Rachel’s sepulchre.* The LXX trans¬ 
lates by dXXofjLivovs /xeydXa * leaping mightily * (Ew. 

‘ in grosser Eile *); dXXo/AAous=D'n^i: (v.®). But, as 
Driver points out, though Vy may mean (meta¬ 
phorically) leap upon, wo are not justified in at¬ 
tributing to nS:j absolutely the sense of leaping. 
Moreover, p^ydXa as an adverb does not occur 
elsewhere in the LXX, and Wellh. is doubtless 
right in regarding it as simply a Heb. word written 
in Greek letters and transformed into something 
significant in Greek (for other instances of a 
similar kind see Driver, Text of Sam. 60 n.). He 
himself takes kXXophovs iieydXa to be doublets 
which have arisen from the words dv Sr^Xeb/a du 
Ba/coXd^ which are found in several MSS after the 
word Beyiapely, See, more fully, his Text d. Bucher 
Sam, 73 f.; and cf. Driver and Ltthr, who take 
practically the same view of the passage. 

ZEMARAIM (Dni?v)‘—-A. city of Benjamin, appar¬ 
ently in the vicinity of Bethel, Jos 18" (B Xapd, 
A Xe/xplfi, Luc. Hafiapelfi), It prob. gave its name 
to Mt. ij^emaraim ('z "iD* r6 6pos in the 

hiil-coontry of Ephraim, 2 Ch 13*, from which the 


Chronicler makes Abijah harangue Jeroboam and 
hia army. It is generally identified with es Sumra 
to the north of Jericho {PEF Mem, iii. 174, 212 f.; 
Buhl, GAP 180, et al.); but Dillm. {Jos. ad loc,) 
doubts the correctness of this, holding that the 
place (see Berth, on 2 Ch 13*) ought to be sought 
to the south of Bethel, and not far to the east 
whore es-Sumra lies. 

ZEMARITE (' 1 - 7 ^).—Name of a tribe said to be 
one of the sons of Canaan and placed between 
Arvad and Hamath, Gn 10 '** = 1 Ch (A Sa/xapatof, 
E [in Gen.] Sagaprios). The name seems akin to 
Zemaraim of Jos 18". The Arabian geographers 
mention several places with similar names; but 
the juxtaposition of tliis name with Arvad suggests 
comparison with Snmur of the Tel el-Amarna 
tablets, in which tfie two names figure more than 
once side by side. So 1.50. 59 (cd. Winckler); ‘ The 
people of Arvad have made a treaty to take away 
Tyre; Tyre they could not conquer, hut §umur 
they did conquer.* From 81. 13 it appears to have 
been a port, and is identilicd by Winckler witli 
Botrys. In the fragmentary narrative contained 
in these tablets it appears to have been repeatedly 
taken, destroyed, and rebuilt. A place named 
Simyra, considerably to the north of Botrys, is 
mentioned by the classical geographers (Strabo, 
XVI. ii. 12 ; Fliny, HN v. 77; Ftol. y. xv. 4), and 
was supposed by Michael is to retain a trace of 
the name given in Genesis (so also Schrader, 
KAT^ 105 ; Dillm. Gen, ad loc., et al.). 

D. S. Margoliouth. 

ZEMIRAH (n-j'pi).— A son of Berber, 1 Ch 7* 
(B*A/xapftts, A Zapaplas, Luc. Zapapid), 

ZENAN.— See Zaanan. 

ZENAS (Z 7 ;va 0 .—In Tit St. Paul exhorts 
Titus to bring or, more probably, send forward 
{wp6irtp.\l/oy) on their journey Zenas and Apollos 
with great care {(rwovdalus), that nothing may be 
wanting to them, and describes Zenas as tby 
vo/iiKby, i.e. ‘the lawyer.* Tliis may moan a 
lawyer in the secular sense, but more probably 
one skilled in the Jewish law(cf. Lk 7" 11*® 14*), 
Just above, the same word is used about disputes 
concerning the Law (Tit 3* ‘ But avoid , . . striv¬ 
ings about the law, yojuiKdf *). 

A. C. Headlam. 

ZEPHANIAH. — 1. The prophet. See Zei’HA- 
NiAll, Book of, where also the name is discussed. 

I 2. A Kohathito, mentioned among the ancestors 
of Heman the singer (1 Ch 6 "). 8 . Son of 

Maaseiah the priest in Jerusalem in the time of 
Zedekiah the king and Jeremiah the prophet. He 
belonged to the court party opposed to making 
any terras with Babylon, and inclined to trust to 
the help of Egypt. Though tlius opposed to the 
policy of Jeremiah, he showed a good disposition 
towards the propliot by letting him see the letter 
which he had receivea from Shemaiah in which 
Zeph. was urged to stop every mad prophet, and 
was called in question for not having rebuked 
Jeremiah for prophesying that the Babylonian 
captivity would continue (Jer 29"*"). lie was 
sent by Zedekiah to Jeremiah to ask of the Lord 
through His prophet deliverance from Nebuchad¬ 
nezzar, and carried bock God’s message to the king. 
He was then sent agiin to inquire as to the pro¬ 
posed league with Egypt (Jer 21' 37*). As next 
in rank to Seraiah, grandson of Hilkiah (1 Ch 6'*), 
Zeph. is called second priest, n; 5 ^p(n) |rTl) (2 K 25“). 
On the occasion of the final overthrow of Jerusalem 
by Nebuzaradan, in B.C. 587, Zeph. was taken, 
along with Seraiah and others, down to the king 
of Babylon at Riblah, and was there put to death. 
4. The father of one Josiah, into ivhose honse in 
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Jerusalem the messengers from the Jews remain¬ 
ing in Babylon went (Zee (P®* As tliis occurred 
some sixty-seven years after tlie death of the son 
of Maaseiah, there is not much probability in the 
suggestion that he may be identical with the 
father of Josiah. It is not, Imwever, by any 
means impossible. J. Macphekson, 

ZEPHANIAH, APOCALYPSE OF. - A Jewish 
apocryphon, probably similar in contents to the 
Ascension of Isaiah. It is named in each of the 
two lists of OT apocryplia tliat have come down 
to us, viz. the Stiehometry of Nicephorus, and an 
anonymous list found in Codex Coislinianus, and 
three other codices (Schurer, HJP ll. iii. 12.5 ft*.). 
The only extract known is given by Clemens 
Alex, in his Stromata, V. xi. 77, where, after 
quoting from Moses, Euripides, and Plato to the 
eHect that true worshij) does not require material 
temples, he says: ‘Are not these (sayings) like 
those of Zephaniah the propliet? ** And the spirit 
of the Lonl took me and brought me up into the 
fifth heaven and showed me angels called lords 
. . . dwelling in temples of sah^ation and singing 
praise to God, ineft’able, most high.”’ The occu¬ 
pants of the fifth heaven are named also in Ascen¬ 
sion of Isaiah, ; Slav. Enoch, 18' ; Testaments, 
Levi, iii. 3; Chagigah, 126. 

Fragments of a Christianized Coptic recension 
of the Apocalypse of Zenhaniah were discovered at 
Akhmim and imbhshed by S. iJouriant in M^m. 
fie la mission archiol. au Caire, 1885. A Germ, 
trjinslation by Stern appeared in the Ztschr. f, 
agyp. Sprachc, etc., 1886, p. 115ft’. ; and the same 
fragments, with additions, and along with a fairly 
complete Coj)tic recension of the Apocalypse of 
Elias, have been edited by SteindorfF in TU* The 
(luestion of how much belongs to the Apocalypse 
of Zephan iah and how much ou^ht to be assigned 
to an unidenti(ic<l Apocalypse, is not yet settled 
(cf. James in Encyc, liihl. i. 256). 

TiiTKaATtmn—Fabri('iu8, Cnd. pseudepigr. VT !. 1140 f.; 
Dillm. it) rRE'i xii. 860 ; Zook]«>r, Apokr. a. AT 440; Schiircr, 
C/./g8 iii. 271 f.; llarnack, Gesch. d. altchrist. Litt. 1. 864. it 1, 
672 f.; Bouasut, l>f>r Antichrist, 1896, pp. 64-67. 

J. T. Marshall. 

ZEPHANIAH, BOOK OF.-- 

1. Thp Writer. 

il. Contents of the Book. 

iii. Date and Unity. 

iv. Literary Oiiaraoterigtics, Condition of Text, etc. 

V. Religious Value. 

Literature. 

i. The ‘Writer. —The title of the book reads : 
*Tlie word of the Lord, which came unto Zeph¬ 
aniah, the son of Cushi, the son of Godaliah, the 
son of Amariah, the son of Hezekiah, in the days 
of Josiah, the son of Anion, king of Judah.’ Tlie 
name Zephaniah LXX ^o(poylas; cf. the name 
in No. 107 of the Flicen. inscriptions in CIS) 
means * ho whom J" has hidden or protected,’ and 
is borne in the OT by throe men (see art, ZEPH¬ 
ANIAH) hesidos the author of the prophecy before 
us. It has jilausibly been inferred that the ^Jeze- 
kiah named in the title is the Jiuhoan monarch of 
that name (so liitzig, followed by most moderns). 
This would lU'count for the genealogy of Zephaniah 
being carried back four generations, whereas the 
usual practice in the case of the ]»rophets is to 
name only their father (cf. Is 1 ^ ‘Isaiah the son of 
Anioz,’ Jer P ‘ Jeremiah the son of Hilkiah,* Ezk 1 * 
‘Ezekiel the son of liuzi,’Jl P ‘Joel the son of 
Petliuer). No argument against this conclusion 
can be drawn from the absence of the title ‘ king 
of Judah’ after yezekiali’s name. This title could 
have been inserted only somewhat awkwardly, 
seeing that it had to be appended also to Jo.siah’s 
name, and may have been felt to be unnecessary in 


the case of so well-known a name as that of Qeze- 
kiah. Zephaniah’s great-grandfather, Amariah, 
will thus nave been a younger brother of king 
Manovsseh, and no diflSculty in the way of Zeph¬ 
aniah’s being a contemporary of Josiah is occasioned 
by the circumstance that the succession ^ezokiah— 
Manasseh—Amon-—Josiah appears to contiain a 

f generation feAver than ^ezckiali—Amariah—Geda- 
iah—Cushi—Zephaniah. For we learn from 2 K 
2 P* that Manasseh was 45 years old when his 
son Anion w'as horn, a date at which his brother 
Amariah might easily have had a grandson (Cushi), 
Zephaniah may thus have been as old as, or even 
older than, Josiah. If the prophet belonged to 
the royal family, all the greater interest attaches 
to his strictures upon ‘ the princes and the king’s 
sons* (1®**^). He was, clearly enough, a dweller m 
Jerusalem (note his familiarity with the various 
localities of the city, the Fish Gate, the Second 
Quarter, the Maktesh [P®* and esp. the w’ords 
in P ‘ I will cut oft* the remnant of Baal from this 
place ’). 

ii. Contents of the Book.— The prophecy falls 
into tw'o unequal division.^, the first and larger of 
these being occupied with threatenings, the second 
with promises. 

A. The Threate7nng, 

A destructive judgment, universal in its scope, 
is jiroclaimed in terms which recall those that 
heralded the approach of the Deluge (Gn 6^; cf, 
also IIos 4* ana Kzk 38'®); man and beast, the 
fowls of the heaven and the fishes of the sea, the 
stumbling-blocks wdtli the wicked, are to be cut off 
(P*»). 

The word In v.s is doubtful. In its only otlier occur¬ 
rence (in the sing. Is 3<^) it means 'overthrown mass/ 

' ruin,* which of course does not suit here; and even the 
rendering ‘stumbling-blocks’ {i.e. iilols; cf. the use of the cog¬ 
nate in Ezk 148- 4.7) i8 hardly appropriate to the context. 

Schwally would emend [O. A. Smith prefers Iliph. 

‘and I will cause (the wicked) to stumble’ (cf. v.n 
' tney snaU walk like blind men’). LXX reads 
ci Ari/3i7f ( = D’y^n Wellh. and Now. (cf. Davidson) 

regard the words as an intcri>olation of 

a late glossator, who missed a definite allusion to the sweeping 
away of idols in the general destruction. 

In particular this judgment will overtake idola¬ 
ters and syncrctists in J udah and Jerusalem (vv.^'®). 
The ‘day of the Lord’ (on this concei)tion see the 
references in ai*t. Obadiah, vol. iii. p. 678*) is at 
liaiid ; He lias prepared a sacrificial feast (cf. Is 13* 
34®, Jer 46'®, Ezk wdiere the victims are the 
people of Judah, and to this the instruments of 
llis vengeance (prob. the Scythian hordes ; see 
below under ‘ Date ’) as ‘ sanctified ’ guests (cf. 1 S 
16® 20'-*®) are invited (v.*^). From the royal house 
downwards all classes are guilty, and shall share 
in the terrors of that day (vv.®'"). 

Nowack’s transi) 08 ition of v.9^ and v.8b (‘i wp] punish the 
princed and the king’s bona, who fill their mobter’s nouse with 
violence and deceit; and I will piinish all who leap over the 
threbhold, and all who clothe themselves with foreign apparel ’) 
is perhaps somewhat arbitrary, but it is attractive. As the 
clauses stand, the ‘leaping over the threshold’ is connected in 
such a way with the 'filling of their master’s house with 
violence and deceit,’ as to amount to a charging of the royal 
princes with housebreaking. Perhmis tbe prophet means to 
•ring such a charge against them (Davidson, et al.) ; but, on 
the other hand, there is much to be said in favour of the sup¬ 
position that what he has in view Is their imitation of a foreign 
(? Philistine [see art. (Iiikrrthitbs, vol. I. p. 377»J) custom of 
leajnng over the threshold in entering a bouse. Upon Nowack’s 
arrangement of the clauses, this habit and the aping of foreign 
manners in dress fall into line with one another. 

In that day Jahweh will search Jerusalem with 
lanternj5 (cf. for the figure Lk 15®), and hunt from 
their hiding-places (cf. Ajn 9®) the men who are 
now sunk in religious indiilerentism and who say, 
‘The Lord will not do good, neither will he do evU’ 
(v.'®; cf. Ps 10® 14' etc., and, for the proverbial 
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expression. Is 41^, Jer 10®). The utter ruin and 
the war alarms of that day are further described 

in 

Then in the prophet turns to his countrymen 
with an appeal yet to seek the Lord, if perchance 
they may be hid in the day of His fierce anger, 
when the Philistines (vv.*-’), Moab and Ammon 
Cush and Assyria (vv.“‘^®) shall be 

overwhelmed. 

Tliere ia no aufBclent g^und for Wellhauaen’H suppoaition 
that in 2^ the situation and tone are somewhat different from 
those of ch. 1, a difference due to the choice of the roast rood 
by the Scythian host, and a consequent anticipation on the 
part of the prophet that Judah might, after eul, escape Uie 
■torni. 

Vv>7 and are in the klnah measure fsee Lamentationb, 
vol. iii. p. 20>*, and Poktry, above, p. 6), although the rhythm 
is, now at least, in several instances imperfect. 

In 3^*’ Jerusalem is once more the subject of 
denunciation, as the rebellious, polluted, oppressing 
city, whose princes, judges, prophets, priests, are 
all alike unfaithful to tlieir duty, and whose in¬ 
habitants have failed utterly to loam the lesson 
God meant to teach them by His judgments upon 
the nations. V.® appears to form the connecting 
link between the Threatening and— 

B. The Promise, 3®'^. 

The faithful in Jerusalem are to wait till the 
judgment is accomplished, when all peoples shall 
t)e brought to serve the Lord with one consent 
(vv.®* Israel’s sinfulness and pride shall be no 
more, tliey shall trust in the name of the Lord and 
shall dwell safely (vv,^'"^®). The book closes with 
a triumphant call to the people to rejoice in the 
Lord wjio dwells in their miast, and who gives to 
them a high and honourable place amongst the 
nations (vv.^^-*^). 

The general scnae of these closing verses is clear, but there 
is some uncertainty as to d<‘taila, as the text Is In several places 
more or less corrupt (see below, 5 iv.). 

iii. Date and Unitv.— 1. The title of the book 
assigns the prophecy, as we have seen, to the days 
of king Josiah. So far as ch. 1 is concerned, the 
correctness of this date is almost universally ad¬ 
mitted, even by those wlio do not regard the title 
as an original part of the book. 

The only important exception is Ed. Kiinlg {Kmleit. in d. AT 
8 B2 f.), w'ho would assign the prophecy to the period of reaction 
that followed the death;of Josiah '(b.c. 608). But, while much 
in the book w'ould sidt such a date, there Is one circumstance 
W'hich aiq)ear8 sufficient to coTidomn Konig’s view, namoljjr the 
absence of any censure upon the king in 1®. This is suitehio 
In the case of Josiah but not of Jehoial^im (see G. A. Smith, 
Twelve Prophets, ii. 89 f.). 

But the reign of Josiah (B.C. 639-608) is crossed 
by an im^wtant dividing line in the year 621, the 
date of the reformation on the basis of the Deutero- 
noraic law-book. On which side of this line does 
our prophecy naturally range itself? We have no 
hesitation in reaching the conclusion that the de¬ 
scription of the idolatrous practices in D'® and of 
the whole religious, moral, and social condition of 
things in 1®* speak of 3' etc.), points 

to a period prior to the year 621. This opinion, 
which is the prevailing one among scholars (of 
moderns it may suffice to name A. B. Davidson, 
Driver, G. A. Smith, Wellhauscn, Nowack, Cornill, 
Budde, Strack), is opposed for various reasons by 
Delitzsch (in PRE'^), Kleinert (in Lange’s Bihch 
work), and Schulz (Com. 1892), who would date the 
prophecy subsequent to the reforms of B.C. 621. 

l^e argument for a late date, which is drawn 
from supposed echoes of Deuteronomy (e.g. Zeph 
118. 18. compared with Dt 28“* *®), neea not detain 
us, for it is weak in the extreme. Nor can any 
great weight be laid upon the expression ‘the 
remnant of Baal ’ in D, as if this were an allusion 
to the survival of Baal-worship after the drastic 
mecisures adopted against it Tby Josiali in 621. 
For (a) it is possible that the original text was 


‘ the names [mcir instead of “ixd; I^XX rh. 6v6puaLra\ 
of Baal *; cf. Hos 2^^ ‘ I will take away the names 
of the Baalim out of her mouth,’ and Zee 13® ‘I 
will cut off the names of the idols out of the land,* 
Or (b) may be taken in the sense of ‘ the rest’ = 

‘ every vestige,’ so that the meaning will be ‘ I will 
wholly root out Baal-worship,’ ‘ 1 will cut it off till 
not a trace of it is left’ (cf. Is 14®® ‘ I will cut off 
from Babylon name and remnant’); so A. B. 
Davidson, Wellhausen, Nowack. Ih'obably the 
same sense should be attributed to the of 

Am 1® and the nnny of Am 4^® 9^ Or (c), even if 
the expression be taken in its narrowest sense, the 
‘ remnant of Baal ’ may refer to the Baal-worship 
which survived the reforms which, if we can trust 
the Chronh ler (2 Gh 34®* ), Josiah had undertaken 
six years previously. Besides, as A. B. Davidson 

} ioints out, Baal may stand hero for any kind of 
alse worship, even that which is nominally offered 
to Jahweh. On the Chemarim see article under 
that title. 

A difficulty in the way of assigning the prophecy 
to tlie earlier part of Josiah’s reign has been felt 
owing to the mention of ‘ the king’s sons * in 1®, 
seeing that it is impossible that Josiah, who could 
not have been much over 21 years of age at the 
time (cf. 2 K 2D*®), could have had sons capable of 
perpetrating the outrages attributed to them in v.®. 
But here again (a) it is not unlikely that the LXX 
6 oTkos toO fiaxrihim [i.e. instead of has 

preserved the original reading—‘ the king’s house' 
Or (b) ‘the king’s sons’ may mean simply members 
of the royal family (who had a king, but not neces¬ 
sarily the reigning king, among their ancestors); 
cf. 1 K 22®’ , 2 K 11®, Jer 36“’® [see Hitzig-Graf] 38®. 
Owing to the youth of the king, his relatives at 
court would have all the freer scope for their mal¬ 
practices. 

The early date for which we are contending is 
further suiq)orted by the i>roi>het’s allusions to an 
approaching foe, whom ho does not name, but who 
is with much probability identified by most modems 
with the Scythians, whose incursions are referred 
to by Herodotus (i. 102 ff.), and who probably passed 
along the Philistine seaboard, c. 626 B.C. [This 
explanation is in every way preferable to that of 
Schwally, who supposes the foe to be Egypt (see 
A. B. Davidson, p. 98, for a conclusive refutation 
of Schwally)]. These Scythian hordes appear also 
to have been the subject of Jer 4®-6®®in its original 
form, and to have suggested the imagery ot Ezk 
In the year 626 Josiah would be 21 years 
of age, and Zei)haniah possibly a little older. The 
latter and Jeremiah probably began their prophetic 
activity in one and the same year (62G). 

The present position of the book, both in MT 
and LXX, between ^abafek^k and Haggai proves 
nothing, for the arrangement of the Twelve is in 
other instances (e.g. JOEL and Obadiah) demon- 
strablj unchronological. The proner nlace of our 
book IS between Naburn and IJab.'ikknV- 
2. While ch. 1, with the possible exception of 
a few expressions which may have found their 
way from the margin into the text, is universally 
attributed to Zei>haniah, and dated by the great 
majority of scholars withip the first half of Josiah’s 
reign, tnere are considerable differences of opinion 
as to the unity and the date of the rest of the book. 


Kuenen (5 78. B-S) accepted the ffenuineness of all but 
which, on account, chiefly, of differences both in tone and situa¬ 
tion from the rest of the prophecy, he was inclined to make 
post-exilic (c. 686 b.c.). Ho defends 2E8- ^ a|^ainBtStade( 6 Ki 
1 . 644 n. 8 ), who denied to l^phaniah also the whole of ch. 8.—* 
Wellhausen (followed pretty closely by Nowack) is suspicious of 
2 'i. he rejects vv.fi-ii, and treats ch. 8 as a later supplement, 
added in two stofres, vv.i*7 and upon the analogy of 

Mio « and vv.7-ao. — Budde (followed by Cornill, EwleU.* 
i 85. 8 (contrast his more conservative position in s § 81 . 8 ]) 
would admit 2 i -8 ai- 8 .7.«. 8 [in this order] H W aa in harmony 
with ^phanlab’s situation and a suitable sequel to eb. 1 ; he 
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rejects the whole of mainly because Israel appears In these 
verses as the victim instead of as the perpetrator of wrong (the 
conception in oh. 1); lo are excluded as breaking the con¬ 
nexion between v.Sand v.H, while vv.i* 20are declared to be a 
later lyrical epilogue to —Schwally allows to ^phaniah 

nothing outside cK. 1 except 21*1# and possibly 2i-^, holding 2® 
to be exilic and ch. 8 posL-exilic. He concedes, however, that 
817 ‘may be' ^ephaniah's.—O. A. Smith accepts the whole of 
ch. 2 except w.^^io (the oracle against Moab and Ammon, which 
is suspicious for reasons noted below) and v.H which breaks 
the connexion between \J and v.i2. in he considers w.®- 
to be * obviously an intrusion,' while v.® should possibly precede 
V.®, as Budde proposes. He has no doubt about attributing 
vv. 14-90 to the end of the Exile or the period after the Return.— 
Driver remarks that seems to bo out of place, and that 
is somewhat doubtful, although even hero, the picture being of 
course an imaginative one, * tne question remains whether it is 
sufficiently clear that it was beyond the power of Ij^ephaniah's 
imagination to construct it' (^LOT^ "'I'®*'® author 

adds a reference to his discussion on Mic 77 20)—pavidson con¬ 
siders it quite possible that 24 1® has in various places been 
expanded, but defends tiio genuineness of ch. 2 as a whole. 
He allows that 8^® should possibly be omitted, but otherwise 
vv.i-i® appear to him to be genuine, althou^i thev might 
suggest that the passage was later than ch. 1. Towarcfs vv.i^®® 
he nolds the same attitude as Kuenen, recognizing in them 

S uite a different situation from that of the rest of the book.— 
[onig would apparently accept the whole book as genuine, 
with the exception of that part of the title which refers the 
prophecy to the days of Josian. 

Ah to ch. 2, there will be little question that 
Schwally, in arguing against the genuineness of 
w.^**, built too much upon tlie occurrence of uy and 
may in v.® (cf. the criticisms of liacher, Budde, and 
Davidson). Yet there is force in the remark of 
Nowaek, that while the woi'd uy occurs in the 
older literature (Nu 12^ [E], Am 8^ Is ID), the 
notion has not yet assumed there that ethico- 
roligious stamp which it bears in Zeph 2*, and for 
which we must look for parallels to the later 
Esalnis. No doubt, as an argument this is ‘rather 
precarious* (Davidson, p. 101); but an instinctive 
feeling may be stronger than logic, and we confess 
that, like Wellh. and Nowaek, wo ‘ cannot repress 
a doubt * of the genuineness at least of v.*, which 
with its ‘ Seek yo the Loud, ye meek of the earth,* 
‘ seek righteousness, seek meckncBs,* has a decidedly 
late ring to our ears. 

The objections taken to 2^*^® in general are 
Hingularly pointless (see Davidson or G, A. Smith), 
but vv.®'^^ can hardly be defended. The oracle 
against Moab and Ammon (vv.®*^'') denounces these 
peoples for an attitude towards Judah which seems 
out of place in Josiah’s reign; their territories 
were not on the line of the Scythian invasion of 
Egypt via Philistia [but see, as bearing on this 
argument, Davidson, p. 9P]; and, further, the 
versos are not, like those tliat precede and that 
follow, in the kinah measure. This last circum¬ 
stance tells very strongly against their originality. 
Then v.^^ if it belongs to Zephaniah at all, is 
certainly out of place. Tlie omission of these 
four verses gives a good connexion between 
and v.*^. 

It may be held with some confidence that 
emanates from tlie period of the lleturn. Its 
entire diftercnco of tone from ch. 1 and from the 
opening verses of ch. 3 is unmistakable. The 
language reminds us of Deutero - Isaiah, and the 
eschatology of Ezekiel. IJke Am and Mic 
the verses were probably introduced into 
their present place to relievo a sombre back¬ 
ground, this having been only imperfectly accom¬ 
plished in the instance before us by In all 

probability vv.®* wliich interrupt the connexion 
and spoil the antithesis between v.® and v.'^, should 
also be assigned to the same or a similarly late 
hand. TJioro does not ap^Kiar to be any adequate 
ground of suspicion against the rest of ch. 3, 
making due allowance, of course, for textual 
corruptions (see next section), 
iv. Literary Characteristics, Condition of 
Text, etc.—The style of Zephaniah is, upon the 
whole, clear and forcible; several of his figures 


are striking (e.g, 1^* *I will search Jerusalem with 
lanterns,* * ib. ‘ the men that are thickened upon 
their lees,* ‘ they shall walk like blind men*). 
Powerful and awe-inspiring is his description of 
the day of the Lord in li®'i®, whose opening words 
in the Vulg. Dies ircc^ dies illa^ commence also the 
well-known hymn of Thomas of Celano. We have 
a passage of exquisite beauty in 3^^'^®. It is true, 
as Davidson points out, that, as compared with 
Nahum’s description of the destruction of Nineveh, 
Zephaniah’s prophecy of the same event is some¬ 
what general and lacks the power of the other 
jirophePs impassioned oratory; but this difference 
may be due partly to the fact that the picture 
in the one case is painted from the imagination, 
and in the other is the work of one who had beheld 
the kind of scenes he depicts. To a considerable 
extent borrows from his predecessors, 

esp. froni Isaiah and Amos (cf. !*• ® with Hos 4®; 
the description of the day of the Lord with Is 2^®'®^ 
Am 2®*^^ 5“; 1^®^' with Am 5^^; with Is 10®* 
2822. 2<‘i« with Am l®-2®). 

There are traces in ^ephaniah of the i)henomena 
that characterize late Hebrew. It is partly, in¬ 
deed, on account of some of these marks that 
Wellh. doubts the genuineness of (note nbKji 
and n3V in v.^ n'lxm in sense of ^elds in v.®, npo in 
sense of command in v.’). bW further instances 
see G. A. Smith, ii. 37 n. 1, who also gives on the 
preceding page a list of rare grammatical forms 
and phrases found in this book. Gf Jiapax 
Icgomena may be noted in P^, n’l^ and in 
2®, pvDD and mao in 2®, rintt (?) in 2 ^^, k*::? (= nqp) in 3^, 
(Qal) in 3®, nnan (if correct; see Ges.-Kautzsch, 
§ 1246) in 3*, in 3®, (<lifi’erent from Ezk 8^^) 
and ps(?) in 3^®. See also 2^% v.® BV (Aram.). 

The text of Zephaniah is, unfortunately, in 
several places in* rather a eornipt condition, and 
contains some suspicious words: in some cases, 
however, it can bo corrected with the help of tlie 
LXX, and in others Wellh. and others have made 
plausible emendations {e.g. in 1®* 2'* ®* ®), 

though naturally uncertainties still remain. For 
jmrticulars we must refer to G. A. Smith, Twelve 
Prophets (ii. 35-37, 56-74), or, more fully, to 
Nowack’s Commentary. 

V. Kelioious Value. —The abiding value of the 
Book of Zephaniah rests mainly upon three founda- 
t-ions ; (a) the profoundly earnest moral tone of the 
jirophet, with liis deep sense of the sin of injustice 
and oppression, and inflexible demand for purity of 
heart and conduct; (6) his doctrine of the uisciplin- 
ary value of sufl’ering. God’s judgments are meant 
to humble and chasten Israel, and wlien she has 
learned this lesson she trusts in God alone (3^* 

In vv.®* a later addition to the book, the same 
juinciple is apjdied to the heathen. Their lips are 
purified (icn here in the same sense as in 1 S 10®) 
by suffering, so that they become fit to call upon 
the name of the Lord, (r) The wide outlook of 
the prophet’s philosopliy of history, his doctrine of 
Divine Providence. The apparently irresponsible 
Scythians come upon the scene at the moment 
God needs their presence ; the various nations are 
overtaken by the Divine judgment, in order that 
God’s purpose may be accomplished of blessing not 
only the Jewish people but the whole world. 

A universalism akin to that expressed in Jn 4**^* 
has sometimes been attributed to ^ophaniah upon 
the ground of 2^^ (‘men shall worship him, every 
one from his place *) 3®’ ; but in the first-named 

passage the words we have italicised are of uncer¬ 
tain meaning (but see Davidson), and all three 
passages lie under strong suspicion of belonging 
to a later age than that of Zephaniah. 

It may be added that the Book of ijephaniah ia 

^ This verts gave nse to the medieval pictures ol BE ^ph* 
sniAh carrying a lantern in his left hand. 
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one of those from which the figure of the Messianic 
king is entirely absent. The standpoint of the 
prophet was indeed such as almost necessarily to 
preclude the appearance of any such conception. 

LiTBRATUKa—Driver, LOT^ (1897), pp. 340-343; Wildeboer. 
Lilt. d. A.T, (1895) pp. 189-193; the Btnleitungen of Cornilis 
(J 86. 3), Ed. Koniar (1893), pp. 352-364 ; 8track«» (1898), p. 
109 f.; Baudisein (1901), pp. 660-666. 

Oominentaries: F. A. Strauss, Vaticinia Zeph. com. illustr. 
1848; Hitzig - Steiner in Ec/. exeg. Udb. (1881); H. Ewald 
(1867-68), Prophets, Eng tr. ill. 14-26; E. B. Pusey, The Minor 
Prophets \ von Orelli in Strack-Zockler’s Kgf, Kom.; L. Ilciiike 
(Rom. Oath.), Der Proph. Zeph. 1868; W. ^hulz, Com. iiher d. 
Proph. Zeph. 1892; Wellhausen, Die kleinen Propheten (1893). 

! >p. 28-31, 147-165; A. B. Davidson, 'Nahum, TTabakkuk, ana 
^phaniahMn Camb. Bible, 1896 (a most valuable work); No- 
wack, 'Die kleinen Propheten* In Hdkom. z. A.T. (1897) pp. 
274-296: J. T. Beck. Erklaning der Propheten JSahum u. 
Zephama, 1899 (a ounous work, with an interest of its own, but 
without any scientific value). 

Miscellaneous: F. W, Farrar, 'The Minor Prophets'in Men 
of the Bible (1800), pp. 163-168; Kirkpatrick, Doctrine of 

the Prophets (1892), pp. 263-263; W. R. Smith, art. ‘ Zephaniah ’ 
in Kncye, Buhl on Zeph 2 n. 14 gna in ZATIV (188.6), 

L 18311. ; Schwally, 'Das Buch Zephanja,' ib. (1890) p. 106ff.j 
Cher on Zeph 23, ib. (1891) pp. 186 f., 260 ff.; Btadde, SK 
(1893), p. 393ff.; Bachmann, ^Zur Textkritik dos Propheten 
Zephanja,’ ib. (1894), p. 641 ff. J. A. SeLBIB. 

ZEPHATH (nc^ ; B and Luc. Se^e/c, A 2 €<^fp).— 
See Hormah, and add to the literature there 
Dillin. on Nu 14" and Moore on Jg 

ZEPHATH AH.— According to MT of 2 Ch 
Asa joined battle with Zerau the Cushite in the 
valley of Zephathah *<' 3 ) o-t Mareshah. No 

such place is known to us elsewhere in OT, and it 
is not unlikely that the LXX icarA fioppdv [i.e. 
n;b 3 instead of Mapcftnjs, ‘ to the north of 

Mareshah,* has preserved the original reading. 

ZEPHI, ZEPHO.— A son of Eliphaz, and one of 
the ‘dukes* of Edom, Gn 36”* " Zepho, LXX 
Zuxpdp) — 1 Ch 1 “ Zephi, BA '^uxpdp, Luc. 
SeTT^ouT^). It is impossible to decide between the 
claims of the two forms of the name, nor can its 
ethnological signification he determined. 

ZEPHON, ZEPHONITE.— See Zaphon. 

ZER —A ‘ fenced * city of Naphtali, Jos 19”. 

It follows Ziddim (properly Haz^idaim [with art.]). 
The LXX tr. v.” koX al irdheis twv Tvplcot^ 

[i.e. on^n], Topos [i.e, nil], jc.t.X,, but it is difficult to 
suppose that this can he correct. Ha^^iddim may 
he the modern Jfaflhi, near ffam ffaUin^ N.W. 
of Tiberias (so Talrn.; see Neuhauer, p. 207). The 
identity of Zer is quite uncertain. Conjectures as 
to the site are noted in Dillm. Jos, ad loc, 

ZERAH (rrjj; LXX Zdpa, Zdpe ; Mt 1* Zapc£).— 
1, One of the sons of Keuel, the son of Esau by 
his Canaanitish, or Ishmaelite, wife, Basemath 
(Gn 36^** 1 Ch p7). Tlie name appears again os 

that of the father of Jobab, one of the early kings 
of Edom (Gn 36”, 1 Ch 1 "). 2. The younger horn 

of the twin sons of Judah by Tamar nis daughter- 
in-law. The peculiar circumstances of his birth are 
made to account for his name (Gn 38” [J]). lie 
gives his name to the Zerahites (Nu 26”). Of this 
family was Achan the son of Zahdi (ZagjSpcf, LXX 
Jos V; Zimri, 1 Ch 2®), who took of the spoil 
of Ai contrary to the Divine command. Zerah’s 
sons are mentioned 1 Ch 9®, and Pethahiah (Neh 
II”) is one of his descendants. He finds a place 
along with Perez his twin brother in the gene- 
alogy of our Lord (Mt 1 ®). 8 « A son of Simeon, 

and the founder of a family of Zerahites within 
that tribe (Nu 26**, 1 Ch 4”); called also Zohar 
(Gn 46^®, Ex 6 "). 4. A Levite name, home by a 

Gershonite (1 Ch 6 ®) and by a Kohathite (1 Ch 6 ^^. 
8 * The name of the Cushite (2 Ch 14®'") who 
invaded Judah in the reign of Am (c. 911-871 B.C.), 
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and suffered a disastrous defeat at Mareshah in 
the south-west of the land. 

The Invasion of Judah by Zerah the Cushite is unknown to 
secular history, and rests solely upon the authority of the 
Chronicler. This circumstance, together with the fact that the 
name of Zerah the Cushite does not appear in any list of tlie 
kings of Egypt, has led Wellhausen (liMtory qf Israel, p. 207), 
Btaae, and others to pronounce the narrative unhistorical. It 
is, they say, an invention conceived for the puri>OH 0 of mak¬ 
ing the historical overthrow of Rehoboam into a triumph on 
the part of his descendant: it had its origin at the time 
when Cushites ruled in Egypt, and transferred a condition of 
affairs which was true of a later time to the days of Asa. But 
this is an excess of historical scepticism. Tliero is nothing 
in the inscriptions Inconsistent with the narrative of the 
Chronicler.* 'There i.s so little known,’ says Wiedemann 
(Gesohichte von Alt. Agypten, p. 1.66), 'from the time of 
Osorkon i. that it cannot he considered beyond the hounds of 
probability for an Ethiopian invader to nave mode himself 
master of the Nile Valley for a time in his reign, and for him 
and not Osorkon i. to be the Zerah of the Chronicler.’ Zerah 
was identified by Champollion {Precis du Sgstt-me hicrogly- 
phiMjLe'^,pp. 267-262) ^^ith Osorkon i., the second king of the 
22 na djmasty; and the identification has been accepted by 
Ewald and others. The discovery of M. Navillo in the ruins of 
\iuhastis{Bubastis, pp. 60, 51 f.; Sayce, JJCM p. 303) goes rather 
to connect the invasion with Osorkon ii., who is made to declare 
on a monument that ‘ the Upper and I..ower Rutennu have been 
thrown under his feet.’ This would show that Osorkon ii. hod 
been en^goil in a campaign in ralestine, which is designated 
Upper Rutennu in the geographical language of Egypt. 
Ilommol (AliTp. 316 n. ; cf. Ball, Light from the East, p. 82) 
thinks that Zerah and his Cushites were from South Araiiia, a 
view which is favoured by the character of the spoils, —tents, 
sheep, and camels,—as well by the very name Zerah, which 
resembles Zirrikh or Dhirrih, a royal name in the newiv-fonnd 
SabuMin inscriptions. This view is favoured, too,by the ilesigna- 
tion of the people os in the L\'X (2 0hl4lt»), winch 

may he compared witli the bdnu Mazin, the Ma’din of the same 
inscription, t 

Litbraturr.—I n addition to references given above see Sayce, 
Egypt of the Hebrews, p. ill ; Maspero, Struggle of the EationSt 
p. 774; McCurdy, HPM i. 269; Herzog, PUJS'i xvii. 473. 

T. Nicol. 

ZERAHIAH (<T^^^ ‘ J" hath arisen or shined,* cf. 
Sab. Vkhii).—1 , A priest, an ancestor of Ezra, 1 Ch 

bis, SI [iieb. 5” 6”], Ezr V (B in all Zapaid; A 
Zapalaif Zap^a;, Zapatd). 2 . The father of Eliehoenai, 
Ezr 8® (B Zapeidf A Zapatd). 

ZERED (“i 7 J).—Tlie torrent - valley {nahal) of 
Zered is named in the itinerary of Israel’s jouinoy- 
ingH, Nu 2P‘^ (B Zdper, A Zdpe, Luc. ZApeO), immedi¬ 
ately prior to their crossing of the Arnon, and in 
Dt 2** as the point that marked the close of the 38 
years* wanderings. It is probably either the Sail 
Sdidch (Knobel), the principal coiilluenl of the 
Arnon from the S.E. (Burekhardt, Syrien, 633), or 
the Wady Kcrak (Ges., Ilitz., Keil, Dillm., (i. A, 
Smith, Buhl). The objection to the Wady cl^AlutA 
(Wetzstein in Del. Genesis^, 667 f.; Tristram, J^and 
of Moab, 49 f.) is that this wady must have formed 
tile 8. boundary of Moab on the side of Edom, 
whereas lye-abarim, the station before the cross¬ 
ing of the Zered, is shown by Nu 21^^ to have been 
in the wilderness to the E. of Moab (see Driver, 
Dent, 38). 

ZEREDAH, ZERERAH.- See Zarethan. 

ZERE8H (B^'y ; B Zwaapd, A Xoxrapd).- -The wife 
of Haman, Kst 5*®-6*®. Jensen (see Wildeboer, 
‘Esther* in Kurzer Hdcom, p. 173) compares the 
Elamite goddess KiriAa or Giriia (suggesting to 
read e^u). The explanations of the name from the 
Persian are doubtful. 

ZERETH (n-jy).—A Judahite, 1 Ch 4’ (B ^Aped, 
A Zdpe^, Luc. ^dpTjd), 

ZERETH-SHAHAR nny). — A Rouhenite 

town, Jos 13*® (B ZepaJd sal Zefojv, A Zdp^ koX 
Dic^p). Its site has not been identified, although in 

* Of course bis numbers (680,000 men in Asa’s army, 1,000,000 
In Zerah’s) are, as frequently happens, incredibly large. 

t Sec, how-ever, the criticism of this hypothesis of Hommel's In 
Ed. Konig's Eur\fneue arab. Landsohaftsnamen, 1902, pp. 63-57 
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the vicinity of Mkaur (Maclucrii.s) the hot springs 
t^-^ara and the volcanic inountain Hammat es- 
Sara may contain reminiscences of the ancient 
name (Buhl, GAP 268). 

ZERl.— See IzRi. 

ZEROR —An ancestor of Saul, 1 S 9* (BA 

Luc. Xapd). 

ZERUAH — The mother of Jeroboam, 

1 K 11»* (B and Luc. om., A liapoud) (BA 

Xap€i<rd, B* ^Apeipd), Tn the latter passage, which 
is an addition or the LXX, it is further stated that 
she was a harlot {wbpvrj). 

ZERUBBABBL ('?^pj; LXX and NT Zopo/9d/3(rX. 

ZoFobabei).— 

The etymolojfy and the meaning of the name are doiibtfuL 
It is often taken as = IIeb. ynj ‘begotten of (i.«. in) Babylon’; 
but proper naniee with a poesive participle as one element are 
scarcely, If at all, found in Hebrew, though frequent enough 
In Assyrian ((^ray, 11PN 201, n. 1; Driver, Text o/ Sain. 14; 
Nestle, 3/ar^^/naOVn, 7f.)- The same objection applies to the 
explanation ’n? ‘dispersed of Babylon’; while philology and 
the fitness of things are both opposed to van Hoonockcr's 
(Zorobabel, 44f.) e\])lanation *7^5 ‘crush Rahylon.’ Ui>on 
the whole, wo should perhaps accept the view of Ed. Meyer 
(Knttft6hun{j deg Judenthuing, p. v) who makes it a Bab.-Assyr. 
name and puru'tuates Z^ni-Dabfl-' Hee<l or offspring of Babylon.' 
The name is Kal<l to occur iii Bal). documents as Z^r fiabili 
(Strassmaier, Imchr. von Nabonid. 113, 1. 13, Inschr. von 
DariuSt 138, 1. 2, 297, I. 2). 

Zerubbahel played an important part in connexion 
witli the return oi the Jews from exile. Of Davidic 
descent, he is generally called the son of Bhealtiel 
or Salathiel (Ezr 3^* ®, Hag H, Mt H^etc.), who was 
one of the sons of Johoiachin, the captive king of 
Judah (I Ch In one passage, 1 Ch 3^*, the MT 

(perhaj)M by a textual error; tlie LXX has SaXa^X) 
makes him the son of Pkdaiah, who was Shealtiel’s 
brother, lie probably came to Jerusalem along 
with the first band of exiles, under the leadership 
of Sheshba^^ar, who is not to be identified with 
him, and wlio may have been his uncle, the Shen- 
a^^ar of 1 Ch 3^^ See article Sheshbazzar, p. 
493. 

In direct op]> 08 ition to Ezr 37 and 43 (the latter of which 
has, without any warrant, been set down as an interpolation)* 
it is contended by du Haulcy and others that Zerub. came to 
Jerusalem not under Cyrus, but in the second year of Darius 
Hystospis; and appeal is made, in support of this opinion, to 
1 Es 3-63 And Jos. Ant. xi. Hi. Those last two authodties are 
indeed but one, for the Jewish historian simply follows, with 
modifications of his own, the narrative of 1 Esdras. As to 
1 Esdras itself, it is possible that it has sometimes preserved a 
true reading where this has been lost by the MT (see Esdras, 
voL L p 769*0* ftud hence where the narrative is (^rallel with 
the Hco. Ezra we may occasionally get help from it, but it is 
more than quesUonable whether wo ought to attach weight to 
its testimony as to facts where it contradicts the canonical 
book. As a specimen of the hopeless confusion that reigns in 
1 Esdras, we may adduce the i>ositlon occupied by r=Ezr 
48-33), which Is more out of place than even in the Heh. edition, 
while the independent narrative in 3-69 introduces Darius 
Hystospis os if ne for the first time gave the exiles permission 
to return, although this has alrea<iy in 2n7. been traced to 
Cyrus. This section (3-6‘0 is not translateil from the Hebrew, 
but is either a free coni}>OHition of the author or borrowed by 
him from a Cl reek source. Its hero Zerub. is introduced as one 
of the bodyguard of Darius Hystospis, who as a recompense for 
the skill with which he had conducted an argument (al>out the 
relative power of Wine, the King, Woman, and Truth) received 
permission from the king to return to Jerusalem ana to build 
the temple. The details of this story are no doubt apocryphal, 
but it is |>ossible that a substratum of truth underlies it,— 
Zerub. may have hcadeil an embassy to Darius to invoke his aid 
against the Samaritans and other opponents of the Jews (of. 
Jos. Ant. XL iv. OX 

According to Ezr 3-4® (narrative of the Chroni¬ 
cler), Zerubuabel, along with Jeshua the high priest 

* Howorth (Aoademyt 1893, p. 174f.) is wrong in asserting 
that the first four verses of Ear 4 are not found In the parall^ 
passage in 1 Esdras. Strangely enough, Sayoe (IlCM 643) (alls 
into the some mistake. Ja a matter of fact, Exr 4^*8 =>1 £■ 
583-iB. 


and others, soon after their arrival in Jemsalem 
(in the seventh month) set an altar for bnmt- 
offerings, kept the Feast of Tabernacles, and took 
steps for the rebuilding of the temple, whose 
foundation was laid in the second month of the 
second year of their arrival, amidst ceremonies 
which the Chronicler describes in his characteristic 
fashion (3'’**). Owing, however, to the opposition 
of ‘ the adversaries of Judah and Benjamm,* this 
act was followed by seventeen years of inactivity, 
until, in the second year of Darius (B.c. 520), and 
largely owing to the stimulus supplied by the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah, the work was 
resumed in earnest (Ezr 5^). A new delay, occa¬ 
sioned by the suspicions of Tattenai, * governor on 
this side the river,* and others, was ended by an 
appeal to Darius himself, who ordered that the 
work should be allowed to proceed (6^*’^'). The 
temple was finished and dedicated four years later 
( 6 «*). 

(a) There bos been much discussion os to the date when the 
foundation Of the temple woe really laid. In Ezr 33i'< this is 
diHtinctly asserted to nave been done by Zerub. and Jeshua 
in the second year after their arrival in Palestine (is. 637X 
On the other hand, it certainly appears from Ezr 6*, Hag 114f. 
2 is 18^ Zee 8^, that the foundation woe not laid till seventeen 
years later (620X* The discrej^ncy may be removed by the 
suggestion of Driver (LOT* 647) that the ceremony of Ear S* 
was of BO purely/on/ia^ a churac'ter that Haggai could afford 
to ignore it. It is quite conceivable that the fulfilment of the 
project formed in 637 had to be postponed till 520, for, not 
to speak of the opposition of the Samaritans (Ezr 4 i 6 ), the 
character of Oambyses (629-622), the successor of Cyrus, and 
notably his expedition to Egypt (627), would bo unfavourable to 
the prosecution of the buiUling. Others (see Literature below) 

S refer to suppose that the Chronicler, for obvious reasons,' ante- 
ated the laymg of the foundation by over fifteen years, while 
on the other hand he did substantial Justice to the real course 
of events by representing the work of building as not seriously 
taken in hand till the second year of Darius. 

(6) A more serious question is raised by Havet (‘ La modernity 
des proph^tes’ in /fetme d^.s deux nwndes, 1889, p, 799 ff.). 
Imbert temple reconetniit par Zorobabel^ 1888), and 
Howorth {Academy^ 1893), who contend that the Darius of 
Ezr 48- 38 is not Darius Hystospis (622-486), as we have hitherto 
taken for granted, but Darius NotbuB(424-4U4X The rebuilding 
of the teniple is thus brought down a w'hole century (422 instead 
of 620X 'The strongest argument In support of this theory is 
the mention in Ezr 4U- 7 of Ahasueru8(t.r. Xerxes) and Artaxerxes 
(Lorigimanus) in such a way as apparently to imply that Darius 
of 4^ is Nothus. But it has long been suspected (cf. Driver, 
LOT® 547 f. ; Oornill, Eijileit.^ 2fit0 that the section Ezr 4®-® is 
out of place and should follow ch. 6. It really refers to events 
that hap]>cned in the time of Nehemiah, and describes opposition 
to the rebuilding, not of the temple but of the city and walls. 
How the Chronicler came to insert this seclion where he did, is 
a question we will not undertake to answer; but that even he 
was capable of supposing that a century elapsed between 4^, 
when Zerub. and Jeshua stand at the head of the comuiunity, 
and 51 , when under their directions the building of the temple is 
pushed on, is inconceivable. 

The only other reason for Identifying Darius with Nothus is 
found in Ezr ‘ according to the decree of Cyrus and Darius 
and Artaxerxes king of Persia.' But it is abundantly evident 
from the context that Artaxerxes is here an interpolation due 
to prolepsis on the part of a sc^ribe who had in nis mind the 
services rendered to the Jews by that monarch in the time of 
Ezra and NcbemialL The identity of the Darius of Ezr 4^4 with 
Hystospis is further evident from Zee I?- 12 , where the 70 yean 
must date from either 697 or 686, and in cither cose 70 (a round 
number) will bring us to the reign of this king. Apart from 
any other consideration, is it credible that a whole century 
would have been suffered to elapse between the Return and the 
rebuilding of the temple, seeing that the latter institution had 
since Josiah’s reforms assumed such importance? The Chronicler 
could not In his narrative allow seventeen years, not to speak 
of a century, to )>aa8 before steps were taken to restore the 
building, hence perhaps his statement that the foundations were 
laid shortly after the Return, and about the same time os the 
altar was re-erected. So clearly does Imbert perceive the force 
of these considerations^ that he admits that shortly after the 
Return a temple was built by Sheshba^ar, which was afterwi^s 
destroyed, when or by whom we are not told, and then finally 
came Zerub., a contemporary of Darius Nothus, and restored it. 
Imbert most arbitrarily alters the text of Ezr go os to read 
‘Darius ths son q/Artaxerxes’ instead of ‘Darius and Arta* 
xerxea* The latter, as in Ezr 4, is held to lie Longimanus, who, 
according to Imbert, is distinguished from Mnemon (under 
whom he places the activity of Ezra and Nehemiah) by having 
his name written while the latter monarch appears 


* Von Hoonacker {Zorobctbel, 63ff., NouvelUs &tudss, 106ff.) 
labours bard, but it seems to us unsuccessfully, to put a differ¬ 
ent Interpretation on the language of Haggai and Zechariah. 
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M (This is pure fancy; the interchanfi^ of b and o 

is so common as to be a verv precarious foundation for an 
argument of any weight). Inibert is even abie to tell us that 
the Book of Ezra originally contained an account of the building 
and the destruction of Sheshba^zar's temple, but that a later 
generation suppressed this, supplying its place by the list of 
names in Ezr 2, which was borrowed from Neh 7. It is needless 
to say that for all this there is not the slightest historical 
evidence. 

The Darius, then, with whom Zerub. was contemporary, was 
beyond all reasonable doubt Darius Hystaspis. 

How long Zerub. occupied a position subordinate 
to Sheshba^^ar we do not know, but in the begin¬ 
ning of the reign of Darius he was^c^a/i or governor 
of Judah (Hag D* etc.). His history subsequent 
to the building of the temple is involved in hopeless 
obscurity. He is not named even in connexion 
with the dedication (Ezr ). A Jewisli tradition 
relates that he returned to Babylon and died there. 
It is possible that Darius, after the troubles that 
broke out during his reign, may have preferred to 
have a scion of tlie ancient dynasty of Israel under 
his eye rather tiiau run the risk of his presence in 
Judsea stimulating projects for the restoration 
of the Davidic monarcliy. Of the sons of Zerub. 
(1 Ch we know absolutely nothing. Zerub. is 
mentioned in Sir 49'^ in * the praise of famous 
men.* 

In recent years new interest has been given to 
the personality of Zerubhahel by the extremely 
able and ingenious work of Sellin, Zerubhahel: ein 
Beitrag zur Gesch, der rnesaian. ErwarUing und 
der Entstehung des Judenthums^ 1898. Sellin 
seeks to make out that, at the instigation of the 
prophets Haggai and Zechariah (cf. flag 2®*, Zech 
4 # Zerub. wa.s actually raised to the throne of 
Judah, and the Messianic kingdom thus set up, 
but that ho was soon overtlirown by the Persians 
and put to death. The martyr king was even sup¬ 
posed by Sellin to be the sutlering Servant of Is 63. 
The evidence in support of these conclusions is 
very skilfully marshalled, but one has a feeling 
that fancy plays too large a i)art in Scllin’s recon¬ 
struction of the post-exilic histoiy, and, so far as 
the argument rests upon Is 53 and kindred passages, 
it will nave no weight with those (and their number 
is increasing) who refuse to see in the Servant an 
individual instead of a collective sense (cf. esp. Ed. 
Kdnig, The Exiled Book of Consolation^ 1899, and 
Budde, Die sogenannten Ebed-Jahwe-Lieder^ 1900). 
[The identilication of the Servant with Zenibbabel 
is abandoned by Sellin in his Studien zur Entsteh- 
ungsgesch, der jud, Gemeinde nach dtm Bab* ExU^ 
1901]. 

The investigations of Professor Rosters led 
him to conclusions which, if accepted, involve 
a complete recasting of the traditional opinions 
about the Keturii from exile, and the influence 
of that event upon Israel’s subsequent history. 
Founding partly on the undoubted fact that a 
great many Jiidahites were never carried into 
exile at all. Rosters contended that the temple 
was rebuilt, not by the returned exiles, but oy 
the people of the land (at the generally accepted 
date 620-516). While Driver and Ryle are satis¬ 
fied that the Chronicler gives in Ezr 3 ®*^ a sub¬ 
stantially correct account of what transpired, 
Cheyne acce»>t 8 Rosters’ results. He agrees, in- 
deea, with Wildeboer, that Rosters went too far 
in denying that any exiles at all returned at the 
accession of Cyrus, but is of opinion that the real 
Return was not till that headed by Ezra at Nehe- 
miah’s second visit (432). The story of the Return 
and the building of the temple as told by the 
Chronicler is, upon Rosters* theory, constructed 
with a view to glorifying the g6la (exiles) at the 
expense of the ^am-M'dre? (people of the land^. 
Zenibbabel and Jeshua may have done all that is 
recorded of them, but they need never have b^n 


in Babylon at all. Rosters’ conclusions have been 
combated, especially by Wellh., Ed. Meyer, and von 
Hoonacker (see Literature below), from difi'erent 
points of view, and it may be safely asserted that, 
if it has been the fashion to attribute too much to 
the gdla and too little to the remnant of Judah, 
the brilliant Leyden professor went to the opposite 
extreme. 

LmuuTiTRB.—Kuenen, De chrmoloffia van het Ptrz^he 
tijdvak, 1890 [Gesarn. Abhandl. 212flf.]; de Saulcy, Elude 
ehronoL dee Uvree d’Esd. et Neh. 1808; Imbert> Le temple 
reconsU par Zoroh. 1888; Stade, QVI (1888), ii. 98ff.; Driver, 
LOT^ (1097), p. 646ff.; Ryle, Ezra and Nehermah (Camb. 
Bible), 1898; lloworth, ‘Real character and hnport<ance of 
1 EedrM* in Academy^ 1898, pp. 18, 00, 106, 174, 826, 624, gee 
also PSBA xxiii, 147, 805; A. van Hoonacker, Zorobiibel et le 
ee.eondtemple, 1892; Wellhausen, IJG^ (1897),p. 167ff.; Schiirer, 
GJV^ (189^, ii. 827 ff. [UJP ii. iiL 177ff.J; P. flay Hunter, 
A/ler the Exile (1890), L 60 f., 166 f., 210 f.; C. C. Torrey, The 
Compoeition and Hist Value of Ezr.-\eh. 1806; Sayce, UCM 
680 ff. ; Schrader, * Die Dauer des zweiteii Tetnpelbaueg,* in SK. 
1867, pp, 400-604 (the first notable attack on the historicity of 
Ezr 3; Schrader’s view h.'is been adopted by Kuenen, Btade, 
Marti, l^ssel, Konit;, and inatiy others). Kosters' epoch-making 
work, Ilet heratel van laravl in het Perzische tijdvak, 1804, wac 
oriticised by Wellhausen, upon the whole adversely (though he 
concedes a good deal to him), in (iON (189r»j No. 2, ‘ Die Ruck- 
kehr der Juden aus dem bab. Exil’ [to which Kosters replied 
in ThT, 1896, p. 549ff.]), and has mot with much more uncom¬ 
promising opposition from van Woon&cker(Nouoelles Etudes sur 
la restauraixon juive, 1890, cf. also his art. ‘The Return of the 
Jews under Cyrus,’ in Expos. Times, viii. [1897] 861 ff.), and Ed 
Meyer (Entstehung des Judenthums, 1896 ; Meyer was severely 
criticised by Wellh. In OGA, 1897, p. 80ff., and replied in a 
pamphlet, ‘Julius Wellhausen und meineSchrift Die Entstehung 
des Judenthums,* the controversy turning especially upon the 
genuineness of the documents professedly quoted oy the 
(‘hronicler, ^hlch is affirmed by Mover against Kosters and 
Wellhausen). As was noted above, Kosters* conclusions have 
been largely accepted by Wlldel>oer, Lit. d. A7\ 411 f,, 410 f., 
and Cheyne, ItUrod. to Isaiah, xxxiii-xxxix, JJIL 6ff. 

J. A. Selbie. 

ZERUIAH in 2 S 14^ 23®^ ; LXX Sap- 

oi/eid and Sapowd; Zaruia). —The mother of David’s 
officers^ Abifihai, Joab, and Asahel. Her liuBband’s 
name is never mentioned, and the three heroes are 
always referred to as *the sons of Zeruiah ’ (once in 

1 Sam.y 13 times in 2 Sam., 3 times in I Kings, and 
7 times in 1 Chronicles). This fact may simply 
imply that Zeruiah’s husband died early and was 
forgotten ; or it may signify that the mother of 
these famous men was herself so remarkable a 
woman that her husband’s name was comparatively 
unworthy of preservation; or it may bo an interest¬ 
ing relic of the ancient custom of tracing kinship 
through the female line. 

In the genealogy given in 1 Oh 2, Zeruiah and Abigail are 
mentioned os sisters of the sons of Jesse (2^<i). The expression 
seems to imply that they were not daughters of Jesse, and in 

2 8 17'^ one of the two, Abigail, is called the daughter of 
Nabash. On this passage Stanley bases the conjecture that 
Jesse’s wife was the motnor of Zeruiah and Abigail by a pre¬ 
vious marriage with Nahash, king of the Ammonites; out 
Budde prefers to emend into (Jesse). See Nahash. 

J. Strachan. 

ZETHAM (DoO.—A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 
(B ZedSp, A Zai$6p.) 26®® (B Zeddfip A Luc. in 

both passages ZyjBdy)* 

ZETHAN (ici'l).—A Benjamite, 1 Ch7'® (B ZaiBdr, 
A ’n^di^, Luc. Zridd)» 

ZETHAR ( 10 !)-—A eunuch of king Ahasuerus, 
Est (BA ’A/9aral'd). The Heb, form of the name 
is compared by Oppert {Esther, 25) with Fers. 
zaitar, ‘ conqueror. ’ 

ZIA (a’l).—A Gadite, 1 Ch 5« (BA ZoOe, Luc. 
Z4a). 

ZIBA (NS'V, in 2 S 16^; B Zei/Sd, A Zipd, and 
in 2 8 151 . a.>-4 St/3/3d ; Ziba). —A servant or slave 
( 191 ^) of the house of Saul (2 S 9®). The Philistine 
invasion, which was so fatal to his master’s house, 
probably gave him his liberty (cf. Jos. Ant, vii. 
V. 6 ), and he comes on the scene at the head of a 
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household of his own, consisting of 15 sons and 
20 slaves (2 S 9'®). He is consulted by David, 
who wishes for Jonathan’s sake to show kindness 
to any surviving representative of the house of 
Saul, and informs the king of the existence of 
Mephibosiietii, Jonathan’s lame son, in the ob¬ 
scurity of Lo-debar (2 S 9** ^). When David there¬ 
upon receives Mephibosheth into his own house as 
ji permanent guest, and confers upon liirn the estate 
which had belonged to Saul, Ziha is appointed Me- 
phibosheth’s land-steward (2 8 9***^’^). At a later 
)eriod, Ziha dexterously turns Absalom’s rebel- 
ion and Mephibosheth’s weakness to his personal 
account. To display his own loyalty, he fetches 
David a large supply of provisions during the 
latter’s (light acro.ss the Mount of Olives, and at 
the same time, apparently without any grounds, 
accuses his mastei* of having gone over to the 
enemy in the hope of obtaining the kingdom of 
Saul. For this sinister service Ziba is rewarded 
with a grant of all Mephibosheth’s property (2 8 
IG^ "*). When the rebellion is stamped out, and 
the king returns to Jerusalem, Mephibosheth is 
able to rebut the false charges ma<le against him 
by his treacherous servant. The king might justly 
punish Ziba, but in the hour of victory he is in a 
conciliatory mood. If Ziba has not been faithful 
to his master, he has at any rate been loyal and 
serviceable to his king. David accordingly contents 
himself with restoring half the property of Saul to 
Mephibosheth and conlirming Ziba in the possession 
of tJie otlier half (2 8 19'^^‘^). J. Sthacitan. 

ZIBEON - Gn »>* i Ch !»«• 

{'Lffteywv except 1 Ch A See Anah. 

ZIBIA (w;?y).—A Beniamito, 1 Ch 8** (B 
A Zfftid, laic. 2a/i((£). This the name Zibiah 
may be connected with '5;^, fem. ‘ gazelle,’ as 
totem. 

ZIBIAH (<"»;3y).—The mother of Joash of Judah, 
2 K 12‘ (•-•)--2 Ch 24* (BA’A^id). See also ZiniA. 

ZICHRI (n?T).—1, A grandson of Kohath, Ex 0^* 
(B Zfxpfi. A ZfxpOj misspelt in modern odd. of AV 
although ed, of 1611 h.as correctly Zichri> 
2. 3. 4. 6. F»mr Benjamites, 1 Ch 8** (B Tiaxpei, 
A Z^X/^O. V.**® (B Yjexpfl, A 7iOXpi)t V.^ (B Zax/^ff, 
A ZexpOi Neh 11® (B Z^xp^b A Zexpb ^^nd so in the 
next three occurrences). 6. An Asapliitc, 1 Ch 9*® 

II Neh 11*^ (s<'e Zabdi, No, 4). 7. A <lescendant of 
Klic/er, 1 Cli 20'^^ 8. A Keubenite, 1 Ch 27**. 

9. A Judahite, 2 Ch 17’“ (B Zapel, A ZaxpO- 10. 
Father of a captain in Jehoiada’s time, 2 Ch 23’ 
(B Zaxaptd, A Zaxapias), 11, A mighty man 
of Ephraim, 2 Ch 28“^ (B A 

Luc. Zaxap/as). 12, A priest in the days of 
Joiakim, Neh 12” (BX*A om., » mg mr Zexpef, 
Luc. Zaxcipiay). 

ZIDDIM.— See Zer. 

ZIDON (I'n'y and fry; 2(f)t(5wr, Arab. J^afUn),— 
The ancient city of Zidon lay 20 miles to the 8. of 
Berytus (Beyrout), and about the .same distance 
to the N. of Its great rival Tyre. It wa.s situated 
l>ehind a small promontory, and, like Tyre and 
Jaffa, owed its maritime existence and commercial 
prosperity to a lodge of rock lying off a short 
distance from the shore. In the cose of Zidon, this 
reef, with its detached islets rounding tlie N. side 
of the promontory, presented half a mile of break¬ 
water, and afforded an excellent protection to its 
sliipping. On the S. side of the promontory there 
was another harbour, more capacious, Wt less 
sheltered. The section of Phoonician plain belong- j 
ing to ^idon stretched from the river Tamyras, I 


Arab. DamUr, half-way between Zidon and Berytus,. 
down to ^arephath, 8 miles S. of Zidon. 

i. Early Ascendency. — Zidon is considered 
to have been the most ancient of the Phoenician 
cities. On her coins she claims to be the mother 
of Hippo, Citium, and Tyre, and the name of Zidon 
is mentioned in the Egyj^tian records as far*back 
as B.C. 1600. It is referred to as a city in Gn 10’®, 
and Josephus (A I. x. 2) states that it received 
its name from the eldest son of Canaan (Gn 10’®). 
According to another derivation it owed its name, 
like Bethsaida of Galilee, to the fishing carried on 
in its waters. This is in agreement with the 
allusion to Zidon in Anast. Pap, i. to the effect 
that the lish at Zidon were as numerous as grains 
of .sand. Zidon appears to have taken the lead in 
the development of industrial exchange among 
lx)th the civilized and barbarous nations bordering 
on the middle and eastern divisions of the Medi¬ 
terranean. In this way the vessels of Tyre on 
their longer and more perilous voyages still con¬ 
tinued to be spoken of as vessels of Zidonian 
commerce. When the Phccnician traffic in cloth, 
brass, slaves, etc., is referred to in the Homeric 
poems, it is to Zidon, not Tyre, tliat reference is 
made (//. vi. 290* xviii. 743; Od. iv. G18, xiv. 272- 
285, xvi. 117, 402, 404). Vergil {^n. i. 446) in the 
.same way calls Dido Zidonian, though he mentions 
Tyrian colonists, and gives his hero a Tyrian steers¬ 
man, Paliniirus. It may have been in this sense, 
as referring to the general protectorate of Zidon, 
that it is spoken of in Gn 49’® as reaching do>vn ta 
the border of Zebulun. This early pre-eminence of 
Zidon continued from the time of Egyptian decline 
after Kamsos II. down to the unsuccessful conflict 
with the Philistines (u.C. 1252), provoked by the 
.seizure of I) 6 r as a dyeing station. For an account 
of the colonial expansion of the Phojuicians see 
art. Phcenicia. 

ii. J’OLITICAL Hlstouv.— The public fortunes of 
Zidon were closely connected with those of Arvad 
and Tyre. These and the other Phcenician cities, 
although constantly attacked by one or other of 
their powerful military neighbours, seldom united 
under any lea<lersbip for tbe welfare of all. The 
toAvn of Tripoli is said to have been occupied by 
residents originally belonging to three separate 
Plicenician towns, and to have been named from their 
three permanently separate quarters. They some¬ 
times, however, combined against one of their own 
cities, as when Alexander sailed down upon devoted 
Tyro with a fleet of over 200 vessels, chiefly Phee- 
nieian, collected from the ports of Zidon, Cyprus, 
and Bhodes. One reason for such independence 
was that each town was nominally under the pro¬ 
tection of its own deity, wlio, as his name, Baal- 
Zidon, ‘ Lord of Zidon,’ or Melkarth, ‘ King of the 
city,’ implied, was expected to defend its rights 
and momote its fortunes. In the case of Tyre 
and Zidon, commercial jealousy also had an im¬ 
portant influence. 

{!) Zidon under Assyria, —Zidon came into 
relationship Avith Assyria by acknowledging the 
suzerainty of Ashur-bani-pal in B.c. 877. This 
position of nominal dependence, with permission 
to trade with Assyria, soon changed into a more 
exacting tributary relationship under Shalma¬ 
neser II. and Ti^lath - pileser, and led to open 
rebellion in the reign of Shalmaneser IV. (B.c. 727), 
and to the complete subjugation of the country 
by Sennacherib in B.c. 701. About B.c. 676 Esar- 
haddon conquered Zidon, and, after beheading its 
king, 'Abd-Mel^art&, demolishing the citadel and 
palace, and killing most of the inhabitants, trans¬ 
ported ihe remainder of the population to Asi^ia, 
and called the town Tr-Esarnaadon (‘city of Esar- 
haddon ’). 

(2) Zidon under Babylon, — The authority of 
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Assyria came to an end with the Scythian invasion 
(B.C. 630-610) and the attack of the Medes in the 
year 606. The interval of respite gave the PhoD- 
nicians an opportunity of consulting for their own 
better protection against Babylon and Egypt, and 
at this time Zidon and the other cities agreed to 
follow the leadership of Tyre (Ezk 27®). The 
alliance seems to have extended beyond the coast 
towns to Edom, Moab, and Ammon ; and Jeremiah 
was instructed to give the Lord’s message to the 
deputation sent to Jerusalem (Jer 27®). When 
Pharaoh - neco marched out of Egypt to invade 
Mesopotamia in R.c. 608, king Josiaiof Jerusalem, 
in fidelity to the cause of Babylon, endeavoured 
to arrest him, and lost his life in doing so. Soon 
after, when in 605, at the great battle of Car- 
chemish, Nebuchadnezzar defeated Neco, Phoenicia 
was overrun and laid waste by the savage soldiery 
of Babylon. So cruel was their treatment of the 
<5onquered cities that the yoke of Egypt seemed 
light in comparison, and in 598 they all rebelled, 
including Judma. Another invasion followed, with 
its attendant sufferings. Judtea hastened to sub¬ 
mit (2 K 2P- 2 Ch 36®), but Tyre justilied the 

hegemony committed to her by enduring a long 
siege, submitting to Nebuchadnezzar in 585. By 
this humbling of Tyro (Ezk 28), Zidon was brought 
once more to the front, and maintained her position 
as chief of the cities till the overthrow of the Bab. 
kingdom by the Persians umler Cyrus in 538. 

(3) Zidon under Persia^ Greece^ and Rorne .—A 
period of rest was enjoyed during the reign of 
Cyrus (B.C. 540-529). Afterwards the Pheenician 
cities were required to pay a light annual tax, and 
on demand to supply transport ^lips and war vessels 
to the king of Persia. They were allowed to have 
their own kings and administration, and their con¬ 
dition was much better than it had been under the 
Assyrians and Babylonians. In B.C. 351, as the 
power of Persia began to wane, Zidon took the lead 
in organizing a IMuenician revolt against Arta- 
xerxes Ochus, king of Persia. In the punitive in¬ 
vasion that followed, Zidon was captured and 
reduced to ashes, as many as 40,000 perishing in 
the flames (Diod. Siculus, xvi. 40-44). 

After the battle of Lssus (B.C. 333), Zidon, with 
the other cities of Phoenicia, except surren¬ 

dered to Alexander, and Zidon contributed a large 
contingent of vessels to assist Alexander in his 
attack on the insular fortress. Durin" the con¬ 
fusion that followed the death of Alexander, 
Zidon was at diflerent times under Egyptian and 
Seleucid rule until, in A.D. 198, it passed to the 
latter, and became rapidly Hellenized. A school 
of Philosophy sprang up at Zidon, to which was 
added the school of l^aw and Jurisprudence trans¬ 
ferred from Berytus after the earthquake there in 
A.D. 551. Under the llonmiisZidon enjoyed, along 
with Tyre, the rights of a free city, having its own 
magistrates and municipal government. During 
the 12th and 13th cents, it was frequently taken 
and retaken by the Crusaders and the Saracens. 

The moilern Arabic town of 10,000 inhabitants 
lies along the shore of the N. harbour, with its 
ancient wall, crowded houses, narrow streets, and 
shaded bazaars. The gardens adjoining the town 
are irrigated from the river AwAly (Bostreniis), 
which enters the sea two miles N. of Zidon. These 
gardens are covered with fruit-trees, cfiiefly orange, 
and in early spring, when the dark foliage is varie¬ 
gated with fragrant blossom and golden fruit, and 
the banks of the water channels are beautiful with 
violets, Zidon may still claim the epithet of the 
dreek poet Dionysius, who called her 
•the flowery city.’ In these gardens pUlars and 
blocks of carved stone and ancient coins are con¬ 
tinually being found. In 1855 the tomb of king 
Eshmunazar, probably of the 3rd cent. B.c., was 


discovered. A few years ago a much larger and 
more important discovery was made of a sub¬ 
terranean burial chamber, with side-rooms contain¬ 
ing ornamental sarcophagi, one of which was at 
first pronounced that of Alexander the Great. 

iii. Bible Allusions. —Except during the time 
of friendly contact produced by the building of the 
tenmle (1 Ch 22^), and its restoration in the time 
of Ezra (Ezr 3^), the general tone of reference to 
Zidon is that of hostility. ‘ Great Zidon ’ was on 
the border of the portion assigned to Asher (Jos 
19“), but the Zidonians remained unconquered, 
and proved a source of danger and temptation to 
Israel (Jos 13®, Jg 1®' 3® 10®). They are mentioned 
with Amalek ana Midian as having aggressively 
oppressed Israel (Jg 10^®, where perhaps Pnmnicians 
in general are meant). The marriage of Ahab with 
the Zidonian Jezebel is denounced as a sin surpass¬ 
ing that of Jeroboam (1 K 16®^. The Zidonians 
are held un to abhorrence as having sought to 
make merchandise of captured Israelites, and of 
using the sacred vessels of the Lord at their , 
heathen shrines (J1 3®). ^idon, with the other 
world powers, is to drink the cup of the Lord’s 
fury (Jer 25“), .‘iml it is seen lying cast away and 
forgotten along with its companions in omiression, 
Assliur, Elam, and Egypt (Ezk 32®®). Zidonians 
were among the multitudes who went fortli to hear 
Christ (Mk 3®), and the sin of Tyre and ^idon is 
made to compare favourably with that of the 
impervious cities of Galilee (Mt 11®^*®®, Lk 10^®* 

The Syro-Phamician woman wlmse daughter was 
healed came from the coasts of Tyre and ^idon 
(Mt 15®'"®®, Mk 7‘‘'*'^), and Jc^sus, after this miracle, 
passed through Zidon (Mk 7®^. ?idon again 
appears with Tyre in the conciliatory interview 
with Herod in a.d. 44 (Ac 12^®), and, finally, was 
visited by St. Paul on his voyage to Homo (Ac 27®). 

i^idonians (D';'n'y, or, moie commonly, 

Xidibpioi, ^olvtKci ),—From originally meaning the 
inhabitants of the city of Zidon (1 li. 11®*®®, 2 K 23^®) 
the name came to bo applied generally to all the 
cities of the same race, oeing tnus = Phoonician. 

Litkrature. —Kotirick, Phwnicia ; Uawlinaon, Hi'it, of Phee- 
nicia ; Thomuon, Land and the Book. 

G. M. Mackie. 

ZIHA (KQ'y, in Neh 7^® t<nv).—The name of a i 
family or Nethinim, Ezr 2*® (B ^ovdid, A Sowad, 
Luc. 2:oc55aeO^Neli 7'*® (B« Xrjd, A''‘‘' Olad, Luc. 
lloi/XaO, Neh (BN^A ora., ZidX). 

ZIKLAO in 1 Ch 12* “" 

except Jos 19® IS 27®*^ ^iKeXdK, 1 Ch 4®® 'O/^Xd, 

12^ 2Jw/cXd, v.^® '^^ujyXdfM ; A St/ceXdy except Jos 19® 
ZexeXd).—A .Judaliite (Jos 15*^) or Simeonite (W, 

1 Ch 4®®) town, which, in the time of Saul, was in 
Philistine hands and was assigned to David as his 
headquarters by Aciiisii (1 S 27®, 2 S 1^ 4^®, 1 Ch 
12'* ^). It was plundered by the AmaleVitcs dur¬ 
ing the absence of David, who, however, overtook 
and defeated the marauders (1 S 30'*®®}; see art. 
David, vol. i. p. 560. It is mentioned os inhabited 
by Judahites after the Captivity, Neh 11“. 

The site of ?iklag has not been identified with 
certainty. The most probable of the sites pro¬ 
posed appears to be the ruin Zukeiltka, discovered 
by Conaer and Kitchener in 1877, lying E.S.E. 
from Gaza. This ruin occupies three low liills, and 
is at a distance of about 4 miles N. of Wddy m- 
Sherfa (prob. the Besor of 1 S 30®* '®* ®'), This 
identification is favoured by Milblan (in Riehm’a 
HWB^ 1866^^), Buhl {GAP 185), Dillm. {Jos, 627, 
where other less probable suggestions are men¬ 
tioned), et al, J. A. Selbib. 

ZlLIiAH (n^, 2eXXd).—One of Lamech’s two 
wives, Gn 4'®* See Adah, No, 1. 
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ZILLETHAI (’oVv). —1. The name of a Benjaniite 
family, I Ch (B A SaXef, Lnc. SeXa^O- 

2. A Manassite who joined David at Ziklag, 

1 Ch 1220 (BN ^efiadel, A TaXaBL, Luc. 2t\a0d). 

ZILPAH —A slave-girl given to Leah by 
Laban, On 29^^ (P), and by her to Jacob as a 
concubine, 30* (J); the mother of Gad and Asher, 
(J), 352® 372 40^8 (all P). The LXX (A) has 
ZeX^ throughout. 

ZIMMAH (t?!)*—T he name of a family of Ger- 
shonite Levites, 1 Ch 620(6) Z<rg/ud, 

A ZafJLfid) v.^2 ci?) ZafMfjLdfJLf A Za/x/xd, Luc. Ze/x/xd), 

2 Ch 29^2 (BA 7j€fjLfMd0t Luc. Zt/x/xd). 

ZIMRAN (ppi).—A son of Abraham and I,Cetu- 
rah, Gn 25* (A*E Ze^pdu, A* Zefi^pdv, Zo/x/3pdi/) 
”1 Ch 1*2 (B ZefippdVf A TtepLpdv), The ethnologi¬ 
cal signification of the word is doubtful. Pos¬ 
sibly Knubel is right in connecting it with the 
Za^pdfjL of Ptolemy (VI. vii. 0), W. of Mecca, on 
the Kcd Sea. We may perhaps comjiaro also 
the ZlMiiI of Jer 25*®. The name is derived from 
191, ‘ mountain-sheep or -goat,’ this animal having 
doubtless been the totem of the clan. 

ZIMRI (n:^] ‘mountain sheep’ [see Gray, ITPN 
p. 97, note 2]; BN Za/x/3pe£, AF ZajuBpl ; in 1 Ch 
A ZafjLpl; Vulg. Zamhrx^ but in Cnroii. Zamri ),— 
1. A prince of the tribe of Simoon, son of Salu 
(Nu 25'^*^^ [P], 1 Mac 22®). While the congregation 
of Israel in general were expressing repentance for 
having joined in the impure worship of Baal-peor, 
Zimri shamelessly and ostentatiously continued in 
it. This outrage bred the zeal of Phinehas, who 
followed him and his partner into the alcove (njin) 
and slow them both. 2* Son of /erah, and grand¬ 
father or ancestor of Acluin (1 Ch 2®, whicL also 
repre.sents him as brother of the four sages who 
are mentioned in 1 K He is called Zabdi in 
Jos 7h 3. A Bonjamito, lineal descendant of Saul 
(1 Ch 8®® 9«). 4. King of Israel (I K 10*'"). He 
had been captain of half the chariots under Elah, 
and made use of his position to conspire against 
his master, whom he assassinated while the latter 
was drunk. Even amongst the series of deeds of 
violence that ushered in the constant changes of 
dynasty in the Northern Kingdom this act of 
Zimri seemed peculiarly atrocious. ‘ Is it peace, 
thou Zimri, thy master’s murderer ? ’ was the bitter 
taunt flung down by Jezebel at Jehu as he entered 
the gate of Jezreel (2 K 9®^). And in the formula 
which closes the narrative of the reign the his¬ 
torian ^lecially notes ‘ the treason that he wrought’ 
(v.*®), Zimri’s coup cCUat apparently had no general 
support, the people following either Omri or Tibni, 
and his brief reign of seven days only enabled him 
to accomplish tbe extirpation of the family of 
Baasha, which had been predicted by Jehu the son 
of Hanani (v.*). The distance between Gibljethon 
and Tirzah leads us to infer that Omri must have 
marched at once on the capital, and that he mot 
with scarcely any resistance. Zimri perished in 
the ashes of the royal palace to which be had 
himself set fire. 6. *A11 the kings of Zimri’ are 
mentioned in the same verse, Jor 25*® (Gr, 32*2) 
with those of Elam and the Medes as amongst 
those who were to drink the cup of the fury of 
the Lord. There is considerable doubt as to 
what place is meant, or even as to the genuine¬ 
ness of the phrase. It is omitted in LXX (BNA), 
but Aquila seems to have read it. Delitzsch 
thinks that a place called Namri in the inscrip¬ 
tions of Shalmaneser ii., and situated in nortn- 
west Babylonia, is referred to ; but Schrader {COT 
ii. 107) discredits this opinion, without suggesting 
any rival theory. N. J. D, WHITE. 


ZIN (|y; 2e£,^, 1,1^; iSin), Nu 13" 20' 27*® 33» 34»- ®, 
Dt 32®2, Jos 152**.—A region passed through by 
the Israelites in their journeyings. The most 
exact indication of its position is ^ven in Nu 34 
and J os 15. These passages (in which the boundary 
of Judah is traced m almost identical terms) refer 
to ‘the wilderness of Zin’ in v .2 of both, and 
further describe the boundary thus : *. .. and pass 
on to Zin’ (Nu v.® . and passed along to 

Zin (Jos v.®) . to Kadesh-oarnea’). The 

Hebrew is identical in both passages njv but 
the nun is without dagesh in Numbers. 

These are the only places where the word Zin 
occurs by itself, and it seems to denote a place or 
limited area from which the region round about 
Avas named ‘ the wilderness * of Zm,’ the expression, 
which occurs in all the remaining passages cited 
above. 

In Nu 13" ‘the wilderness of Zin’ is named as 
the southern limit from Avhich the spies began to 
search the land. In Nu 33®® it is given as one of 
the stations in the journeyings. The brief note,, 
‘the same is Kailesh,’ serves to explain the follow¬ 
ing verso (* And they journeyed from Kadesh’. , .). 
Nu 202 records the arrival of the children of 
Israel ‘ in the wilderness of Zin ’ in the first month 
[the year is not stated], and the following vv.®"2®' 
relate the events which took place at Meribah. 
The remaining two passages, Nu 27 and T)t 32, 
which are duplicates, refer to the punishment of 
Moses for his oflence at * the waters of Mcrihah of 
Kadesh in the wilderness of Zin.’ 

Hence it may be inferred (a) that the Wildernese 
of Zin formed part of the southern boundary of 
Judah at its eastern end toAvards the Dead Sea;. 
{b) that l^adcsh was included Avithin its limits. A 
reference to art. PAR AN leads to the further con¬ 
clusion that the Avilderne.ss of Paran must have 
been adjacent to that of Zin, so that l^adesh Avas 
regarded as in either territory. 

The LXX and Vulg. render both Sin and Zin by 2;», Sin ; 
but in Nu 34**, Job 168 the LXX B renders n25£ by ‘'Evv«k; AP 
XiivvAx in Numbers, A in Joshua. Vulg. has Senna in 
Numbers, Sina in Joshua. The close similarity between the 
events recorded in Ex 17 and Nu 20 (noticed in art. Mrribau),^ 
and other points of resemblance between occurrences before and 
after Sinai, suggest a further question whether Sin and Zin. the 
Sin of the pre-Sinai and the Zin of the post-Sinai narrative^ 
inay be variations developed in the course of traxiition. Both 
names are found only in the llcvateuch, and there is no 
geographical indication of later times to guide us. The hirpo- 
thesis does not appear improbable, but the narrative in iti» 
present form indicates two regions bearing dirPorent names. 
t)n the supposition of a Sinai to the E. of the Arabah, those 
two ’ wildeniesscs ’ would be much closer together than on the 
traditional hypothesis. A. T. CHAPMAN. 

ZINA.—See ZiZA. 

ZION (fVy; B 2eu6i/, but in Am 1* and in 28 
places in the Psalms; A Ihthv, but in Is P 2®, Jer 26*®, 
La 2®, J1 22- 28, and in 6 places in the Psalms 2etwi/, 
and in Ca 322, Is 31®, Jer 8*® ; in Ca 322 B omits. 

In Aj^c. and NT Xnbv, Sion, Avhere the AV, 
following the Greek, has Sion, the RV Zion ),— 
The stronghold (17^9) of Zion Ava.s the castle, or 
acropolis, of the ‘city of tfie Jebusites’ (Jg I922); 
see art. Jebus. Its position must have been one 
of great natural strength, for it Avas regarded by 
its garrison and its inhabitants os impregnable, 
and Avhen David laid siege to it he was received 
with taunts and jeers (2 S 6®* ®, 1 Ch 11®; cf. Jos. 
Ant VII. iii. 1). ‘Nevertheless, David took the 
stronghold of Zion, the same is the city of David 
. . . and David dwelt in the stronghold and called 
it the city of David. And ho built round about 
from Millo and inAvard’ (2 S 5^’®, 1 Ch 11®'®). la 
two other passages (1 K 82, 2 Ch 6®) Zion is directly 
identified with the city of DaAdd by the expression 
‘the city of David Avhich is Zion.* Within the 
* For the meaning of ‘ wildernees* see art. Juuimok. 
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city walls David built a palace (2 S 5'', Neh 12”), 
round which were gathered the houses of his 
warriors {2S 11*); and pitched a tent for the ark 
of Jahweh (2 S 6^*'” 1 Ch 16» 16').. Before his 
death, David purchased the threshing-floor of j 
Araunah the Jebusite, upon which was erected, ! 
afterwards, the altar of the temple (2 S 24'®‘28^ 

1 Ch 21'®' ^); and when he died he was buried in 
the city of David (1 K 2'®, Neh 3'*). 

The exact position of the stronghold within the 
later Jerusalem is one of the most important of 
the disputed points connected with the topography 
of the Holy City. In the article Jerusalem it is 
sho>vn that the ancient city stood on two spurs, or 
hills, separated from each other by a deep ravine. 
The western and higher spur is identified by Chris¬ 
tian tradition with Zionj on the eastern and lower 
the temple was built. The western spur is broad- 
backed, and, so far as its original form is known, 
there is no broken ground or conspicuous feature 
upon it that would naturally be selected as the 
site of a castle such as those usually erected for 
the protection of an ancient hill-town. Moreover, 
there is no spring; and when, at a later date, the 
spur was covered with houses, this deficiency had 
to be met by the construction of reservoirs and 
aqueducts. The earliest settlement at Jerusalem 
cannot therefore be placed on the western spur. 
The eastern spur, on the other hand, is, for the most 
part, a narrow ridge of rock, upon which there are 
good natural positions for the construction of a 
nill-fort or castle. One such position is that which 
was occupied by the Macedonian Akra and the 
Herodian Antonia; another is the point, south of 
the present IJaram esh-Shcrif, at which the Tyro- 
poeon ravine most closely approaches tlio valley of 
the Kidron. In that valley, at tlio foot of the 
eastern slope of the spur, rises the only true spring 
at or near Jerusalem—G ihon, now the Fountain 
of the Virgin. 

The evolution of Jerusalem cannot have differed 
greatly from that of other ancient cities. The 
earliest settlement would naturally have been on 
the eastern spur, and it probabl.y consisted of a 
village on the slopes above the spring, with a small 
fort on higher ground to which the people could 
fly on the approach of an enemy. 

By about B.C. 1400 Jerusalem had become, 
according to the Tel el-Amarna letters, the forti¬ 
fied capital of a small district; and such it appears 
to have been when the Hebrews entered Palestine. 
'Fhe natural disadvantages of its position for 
trade, and the scarcity of fertile land in its vicinity, 
were against rapid growth ; and there is no reason 
to suppose that, when taken by David, it was 
larger than other hill-towns in Palestine, or that 
it nod spread beyond the limits of the eastern 
spur. The topographical argument in favour of 
placing the stronghold of Zion on this spur rather 
than on the western, is supported by the historical 
notices. 

The temple area, which is now enclosed by the 
walls of the Ilarara esh-Sherif, was above the city 
of David, and was not regarded as forming part of 
it (1 K 8'- 2 Ch 5*-«; cf. 2 S 24'®). And the state¬ 

ments of Neheraiah (3'®*'® 12”, cf. 2'^), which place 
the stairs of the city of David, the palace of David, 
and his tomb between the pool of Shelah (SiloAM) 
and the temple, absolutely exclude the western 
spur os a possible site for the city of David. With 
tnis, too, agree the identification by Micah (4®) of 
the ‘ tower of the flock ’ with ‘ the Ophel of the 
daughter of Zion ’; the references in Ezekiel (43^* ®) 

* Notice here ‘bring up*: 90 reinilarly in OT people fgo up 
from the palace to the temple (Jer 26 ^ 0 ), and down in the 

S te direotion (£ K III 8 , Jer 22i 86is>. If, however, the 
bed been on the western spur (26^*50 ft.), the temple 
t.) woold bA\ e been below it. 


to the proximity of the royal palace and sepulchres 
to the temple; and the apparent connexion of ^ion 
and the temple in Ps 78®®- and Jer 60^. Perhaps 
also there may be an allusion to the relative posi- 
tions of Zion and the tem|)le in Ps 48^ ‘Mount 
Zion, on the sides of the north, the city of the 
great King.* Throughout the OT there are pas¬ 
sages which have no meaning, if Zion and the 
temple hill were two separate topographical 
features. Zion is the holy hill or mountain (Ps 
2®, J1 2'), the chosen habitation of Jahweh (Ps 9" 
74* 76* 84*' 132'*, Is 8'® G0'^ Jer 8'*, J1 3'’**', Zee 
8*). There He manifests Himself (Ps 20* 53® 
128® 134®, Am 1*); and there He must be wor¬ 
shipped and praised (Ps 65'**, Jer .31®, J1 2'*'*). 
Hence Mount Zion, the intangible mount, the city 
of the living dod, is emidoyed in the NT os the 
type of heaven (He 12'®*^, Rev 14'). At the same 
time the name Zion is given, in some instances, 
to the whole city (Ps 126' 146'®, Is 1” 10-*, La H; 
cf. the common expression ‘daugliters of Zion*); 
and in others it is mentioned as if it were a 
separate quarter of Jerusalem (2 K 19®', Ps 61'*, 
Is 30'» 64'^ Jer 26'*, Jl 3'®, Am 1*, Mic 3'*, Zee 1'^; 
cf. the distinction between Jerusalem and the 
quarter in which tlie kings were buried in 2 Ch 
28®7). 

In 1 Maccabees, written c. n.c. 100 by some one 
who was well acquainted with the loeallties, Zion 
is identified with the temple hill (4®^-®* 5®^ 7®® etc.), 
and so it is in 1 Es 8®', 2 Es 6*®, Sir 24'®, and Jth 9'*. 
Josephus, who does not mention Zion, says {Ant, 
Vii. lii. 1) that David took the lower city and the 
Akra (both of which he elsewhere places on the 
eastern spur), and (iii. 2) that, after driving the 
Jebusites out of the Akra, David rebuilt JoruBalcni, 
called it the city of David, and dwelt in it.* The 
Rabbis,t without exception, place the temple on 
Zion, and Origen distinctly states {in Joan, 4'*'*®) 
that the Jews did so in his day. Eusebius (in /.?. 
22') and Jerome apparently (in Is, 1*' 22') take the 
same view ; but elsewhere they identify ifion with 
the western spur, and in this agree with the Bor¬ 
deaux Pilgrim {Itin, Jlieros.). From tlie 4th cent, 
onw’ards Zion is always identified with the south 
part of the western spur. Tliis identification first 
appears after the official recovery of Golgotha, and 
it possibly owes its origin to the feeling tnat, with¬ 
out a Zion, the ‘ New Jerusalem ’ of Constantine 
would fie incomplete and inferior in sanctity to the 
‘Old Jerusalem* with its temple on the lower 
ground to the east. 

The identification of Zion with the eastern spur 
satisfies the topographical conditions and the his¬ 
torical evidence until the 4th cent. A.D. But the 
spur is now so completely covered witli deep rubbish 
that its original form is unknown, and the exact 

{ )osition of the strong! 1 old can be determined only 
)y extensive excavations. The fort was probably 
small, for its builders could have had in view only 
the protection of the spring and the little town on 
the slopes above it. lughtfoot {Op. i. 663, ii. 187), 
Fergusson {Essay on the ancient tojpog, of Jerus. p. 
65 ff., 1847), and a few other writers, place Zion 
imm^iately north of the temple ; but, if the words 
of 1 K 8'* ® (cf. 2 S 24'®' '*) are to be taken literally, 
it must have boon to the south of the Holy Place 
of the Jews, In this direction, on a site so situated 
as to command the spring, it has been placed by 
Birch (PEFSt, 1878, pp. 129, 178), Stade {QVI i. 

* Joi^hufl addi (ill. 2) that David took possession of tha 
Upper Oity, which he called (fiJ v. iv. 1) the fortress {^006^(09). 
and joined the Akra to It. This possibly refers to the flrst 
cnclOHure of the western spur, which David may well have 
undertaken towards the close of his rei^, when the develop¬ 
ment of trade had greatly enriched the kingdom. 

t Some of the copper coins stnick during the war of 
Vespasian and the rebellion in Hadrian's reign bear the 
legends LiftuUath Zion, * Deliverance of Zion.' and CMruth 
Z., * Emancipation of Zion.* See art. Monit, vol. lit. p. iSl. 
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315 f.), Robertson Smith (art. * Jerusalem’ in 
Encyc, Brit.^ 1881), Sayce {PEFSt, 1883), von 
Alton {ZDPV ii. 18ff., iii. 116 ff.), Klaiber {ZDPV 
iii. 189 ff., iv. 18ff.), Guthe {ZDPVv. 271 ff., 1883), 
G. A. Smith (in Encyc. Bihl. 2418), and the ma¬ 
jority of recent authorities. Guthe (l.c,) believed 
that his excavations proved the existence of a wide, 
deep ditch or hollow, cut through the hill, in a N. W. 
direction, from the Virgin’s Fount to the Tyropoeon 
Valley. But ins excavations were not complete, 
and the view that he found the ditch of the strong¬ 
hold must be accepted with reserve. 

The identification of Zion with the western spur 
is accepted by Keland, liobinson, Ritter, Williams, 
de Voglu^, Stanley, Condor, and others; but, as will 
have been seen, it is exceedingly difficult to recon¬ 
cile with the statements of the OT. 

The following view may be suggested. When 
David took Jerusalem it was a hill-town on the 
south i)art of the eastern spur, with a small castle 
or acropolis, called /ion, situated at a convenient 
spot to the south of the present ^aram esh-Sherif. 
After David’s cay)tui*o of the city he at once com¬ 
menced to rebuild and strengthen its fortifications, 
especially those of the stronghold and Millo.* 
Towards the end of his reign, when a period of 
great prosperity had set in, he commenced the 
enclosuio of the western spur ; and his work on 
both spurs was continued by Solomon (I K 
11^), De/etvali (2Ch3*2°; cf.'ls 22“), and Manasseh, 
who ‘ built an outer Avail to the city of David, on 
the west side of (Jihon in the valley(2 Ch 33^**). 
The stronghold of /ion became the city of David, 
and this name was soon extended to the town at 
the south end of the simr. When the town spread 
northward, /ion was connected with the central 
part of the spur, on which lay the royal buildings 
and, adjoining them on the north, at the top of the 
hill, the temple area; and so it became a sacred 
name for the spot upon which the temple, the 
dwelling-place of Jabweh, stood. Afterwards, the 
name was frequently applied by prophets and poets 
to the temple enclosure, to the eastern spur, and to 
the holy city of Jerusalem. 

In the time of Hadrian there was, according to 
Epiphanius {de Mens, et Pond, xv.), a small church 
on the western spur, which marked the site of the 
liouse—that of the mother of Mark—at wliich the 
apostles mot after the Ascension. This church, 
ai>parontly the same as that called by Cyril of 
Jerusalem the ‘ Church of the Apostles,’ became 
in later years the basilica of holy /ion, or the 
‘Mother Churoli’ on /ion. Tliis tradition now 
attaches to the church of tlie Syrian monastery, 
which claims to be the oldest ecclesiastical estan- 
lishment at Jerusalem. 'I'liere was also a Churcfi 
of St. Feter, or ‘ liouse of Caiapbas,’ which is 
mentioned in the 5th cent, as being distinct from 
that of /ion {Brev. ; Theodosius, De loc, sanct. ; 
see discussion in Antoninus Mart 1 / 1 % Apn. ii. P. P, 
Text Series, vol. ii.). 0. \V. Wilson. 

ZIOR (^ry).-"-A town in the hill-country of 
Judah, Jos 15'’^ (B A Zuibp). It is prob. to 

be identitied with the modern village Sdivt about 
6 miles N.N.E. of Hebron. A pretended grave of 
Esau is shown at the place, the origin of this 
tradition being probably the similarity of the 
names i^a'ir and SeHr (see Miihlau in Riehm’s 
HWB^ 1871*; Guerin, Judde, iii. 150 f. ; PEF 
Mem, iii. 309, 379 ; Buhl, GAP 168). The Zior of 
Jos 16®^ can have nothing to do with the 2iw/) 
(Sior) of Eusebius and Jerome (0/S^* 293, 19, 20; 

* See art. Miu.o, and cf. Stodo, OVI i. S48. 

t [This passa^o shows that the palace was higher thao, and 
therefore to the north of, the ‘city of David.'— Ed,]. 

1 This wall was Imllt apparently to give wore efficient pro¬ 
tection to the passage leading to the Virgin’s Fount, which was 
dI»M)vered by Sir O. Warren. 


161, 1-3), which is described as between iElia 
(Jerusalem) and Eleutheropolis (Beit Jibrin). 

ZIPH (qq).—1. A son of Jehallelel, 1 Ch 4** 
(B A Zapalf Luc. Zl<p), 2. A city of 

Southern Judah, Jos 16** (B om., A [com¬ 

bining Ziph and the preceding IthnanX Luc. ZeL<p), 
Its site has not been recovered. 3. A city in the 
hill-country of Judah, Jos 16“ (B A and 

Luc. Z10), cf. 1 Ch 2** (Ze(^); fortified by Reho- 
boam, 2 Ch IP (B Zri/3, A Luc. Zf0). The 
wilderness of Ziph (qq "i3q^) was one of the refuges 
of David (see vol. 1. p. 564**) when fleeing from 
Saul, IS 23****»** 26**>* The gentilic name 
Ziphites (o'9! and D*c)q; LXX Z(e)i0aro() occurs 
in 1 S 23ie* wtLXXoniyi 26', Ps 64 Ziph is the 
modem Tell Zif, S.E. of Hebron (Robinson, BRP^ 
i. 492, 498 ; Gu6rin, Judec^ iii. 169 ff.; G. A. 
Smith, HGHL 306 n.; Buhl, GAP 163). Jerome 
(D5* 169, 14) misstates its distance from Hebron 
as 8 M.P., whereas it is under 5 (Roman) miles 
(Robinson). 

ZIPHAH (^9 't).—A son of Jerabmeel, 1 Ch 4*" 
(B Za^d, A Zat0d, Luc. Zi0d). 

ZIPHION. — See Zaphon. ZIPHRON. — See 
SiBllAIM. 

ZIPPOR (nSBy, twice [Nu 22*® 23*®] nby).—Father 
of Balak king of Moab, Nn 22'-^* *®‘*® 23*®, Jos 

24®, Jg 11*® (all ScTT^wp). The name, which iloubt- 
less in this case and in that of Zipporah has a 
totemistic significance, means * sparrow.’ 

ZIPPORAH (n-js^; SeT^t^pa). — One of the 
daughters of the priest of Midian, Ex 2*** ** (J), 
wife of Moses and mother of Gershom. According 
to 18* (E) she had another son.* For the part 
played by her in connexion witli the circumcision 
of Gershom, (J), see art. Circumctston, vol. 
i. p. 443“. /ipix)rah, who was a Midianitess, 
cannot of course bo the ‘ Cushite woman ’ (see 
vol. iii. p. 442** notef) of Nu 12*. On the name 
Zipporah see preceding article. 

ZIY. —See art. Time, p. 765*. 

ZIZ. —The ascent (A V wrongly ‘ cliff’) of Zi9(rri?yp 
pyn; BA 17 dydfSaa-is 'Aorde, Luc. . . . 'Acrard) is only 
once mentioned in the Bible (2 Ch 20**), and is 
generally clas.sed among unidentified .sites. The 
context, however, loaves no doubt in the mind of 
the present writer as regards identification. It is 
the a.scent to a cliff, rising above the plain of the 
Dead Sea near En-gedi on the edge of the table¬ 
land or wilderness of Judica (.see En-gkdi). Conder 
says of this spot: ‘ On the south are the wolds of 
the Negeb plateau, with the plains of Beeraheba 
beyond. On the east is the “Solitude,” with 
white peaks and cones of chalk, and deep and 
narrow watercourses, terminated by tlie great 
pointed cliff of Ziz, above Engedi, and by the 
precipice.s over the Dead Sea, 2000 ft. high’ (Tent- 
IVortc in Palestine, p. 244). The gorge lying at its 
base offers one of the few ways of ascent from the 
w estern shore of the Dead Sea to the tableland of 
Jud.nca, and, on the occasion in connexion with 
which Zi? is mentioned, was selected by the hosts 
of Ammon, Moab, and Edom for a combined attack 
on the kingdom of Judah in the reign of Jehosha- 
phat. The attack, ho^vever, in answer to prayer, 
proved disastrous to the invaders (cf, HGHL 272). 

E. Hull. 

ZIZA (K|q),—1. A Simeonite chief who took part 
in the raid on Gedor, 1 Ch 4*^ (B and Luc. om., 

* The * sontf' of AIT in Ex 420 la from the hand of a redactor. 
See art. Mobbb, vol. iii. p. note t. 
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A Zovl^d). 2. A son of Rehoboam, 2 Ch 11^ (B 
Z€itd, A Zi^d). 

ZIZAH (nj'i).—A Gershonite Levite, 1 Ch 23^*. 
The name, prob. by a conyist’s error, appears in 
vJ® as Zina BXX nas in both verses Zt^d, 

One Heb. MS, cited by Kennicott, also reads npi 
in v.i®. 

ZOAN (yfiie, Tdyis, Tanis. The Coptio Jani re¬ 
sembles the Hebrew and the Arabic Sdn, hut a 
Christian Coptic MS, containinj^ a list of bishops, 
bears witness to the Greek nronunciation with T. 
[Amelineau, Gdographie de VEgypte, 1893, p. 413 f.]). 
—A city of Egypt which the LXX by tlieir render¬ 
ing identify witli the city known to the Greeks as 
Tanis. It is described by Greek writers as a ‘ great 
city * (Strabo, Meineke^ c. 802; Stephanas Byzant. 
in nis list of cities), and the branch of the Nile on 
which it was situated was called from it the Tan- 
aitio mouth. The city declined in importance when 
tlie river which flowed by it ceased to be a main 
waterway ; and the surrounding country, which in 
ancient times was rich pasture ground, is now salt 
marsh and lake. An insignihcant collection of 
dwellings (known as San on the Muiz canal), 
chiefly inhabited by fishermen who ply their trade 
on the neighbouring lake Menzaleh, marks tlie 
site of this once flourishing city. But widely 
scattered around are ruins which bear witness bo 
its former greatness. From very early times it 
was a centre of worship, and successive dynasties 
enriched the city with costly buildings and obelisks 
which (such is the opinion of those who have ex¬ 
plored the site) equalled, perhaps in some respects 
surpassed, many of the temples which have been 
more fortunately preserved. 

The references to this city in Is. and Ezk. are in 
accord with the testimony of the monuments and 
of Greek writers. Isaiah (19^^*^^ 30“*) describes it 
as the abode of princes and counsellors, and Ezekiel 
includes it in a list of the principal cities 
doomed to destruction. The note in Nu 13^ that 
‘ Hebron was built seven years before Zoan in 
I’.v^ypt,’ opens up a wide field of conjecture, but 
yields little by way of certain inference. Hebron 
was regarded as an ancient city, existing in the 
time of Abraham, and the note implies that Zoan 
also was an ancient city, built before the migration 
of the Hehiews into Egypt; but whether anything 
more (such as community of origin) is suggested 
by the conq»ari.son is doubtful. The question of 
most interest to the biblical student in connexion 
with Zoan is; Was this city, already nourishing 
when Israel came into Egypt, in any way connected 
with their sojourn there 'i It is known that in 
Exodus the name Zoan does not occur. Kameses 
is mentioned (Kx 12®^) as the place from which the 
children of Israel set out on their journeyings. 
But in Ps 78, which recounts the wonders which 
God had wrought for Israel, *tho field of Zoan’ is 
twice mentioned (vv. *2.43j ^he scene of the plagues. 

The Psalmist may have used this expression as a 
poetical parallelism to ‘ the land of Egypt,’ iust as 
I.saiah places the ‘ princes of Zoan ’ in parallelism 
with the ‘ counsellors of Pharaoh,’ and the only 
inference to be drawn from the passage is that the 
Psalmist knew Zoan as a very important city. It 
is possible that the use of ^oan niay be due to a 
tradition not elsewhere preserved. Ebers {Durch 
Oosen zum Sinai^ p. 498) gives an inscription in 
which the words ‘ the field of Zoan ’ occur. 

Brugseh asserts that Ramses ll. transferred his 
court to Zoan, strengthened its fortifications and 
founded a new temple city ; that the place was 
called Pi Ramessu, the city of Ramses, and that 
the new Pharaoh who * knew not Joseph ’ can be 
no other than Ramses II. {Egypt under the 


Pharaohsf ii, 94, 96, 99). These statements if 
accepted go far towards locating the children of 
Israel at the time of their departure. But Egypt¬ 
ologists do not agree in interpreting the monu¬ 
mental evidence. In the articles PiTHOM and 
Rameses will be found the opinions of Naville 
and others who are not prepared to adopt 
Brugseh’s identification. This at least may be 
said of the site now occupied by Sftn. Its posi¬ 
tion on the Nile, in or near to what was the 
land of Goshen, its known antiquity and import¬ 
ance, mark it out as a residence of the Pharaohs 
and a probable dwelling-place of Israel in bondage. 

A. T. Chapman. 

ZOAR (nyi*, nyW; LXX usually but Gn 13^® 

Zoyopa, Jer 48®^ Z070P ; Vulg. always Segor ; Jos 
Zoapa and Zowp).—The name of one of the ‘cities 
of the Plain’ (or Oval; Heb. Kikkdr : see PLAIN, 
4), near the Dead Sea, mentioned in Gn 13*® 14^* ■ 
(where its former name is said to have been Iklri 
19^^ (where its name is explained, by a popular 
etymology, as signifying ‘ littkmess,* and it is said 
to have Deen spared, on account of its smallness, 
at the time when the other ‘cities of the Kikkdr* 
were destroyed), vv.“’- ****, Dt 34* (in Moses’ view 
from Pisgah : ‘and the Kikkdr^ the plain \hi1cah\ 
Plain, 3] of Jericho, as far as Zbar’), and as a 
city of Moab, Is 15®, Jer 4S^ (read prob. with LXX 
{dpayyelXare els Zo7opa], Env., Graf, ciL ‘ make a cry 
to be heard unto Zo'ar)^ v.*^. 

These are all the biblical notices of Zbar. 
Though no place bearing the name is at present 
known, it is, however, mentioned repeatedly by 
post-bibl. writers, down to the Middle Ages, as 
an important place lying at the S. end of the 
Dead Sea. Jos. says that it was still called Zowp 
in his day {Ant. i. xi. 4), and states that the Dead 
Sea extended- -as the context implies, from Jericho 
—for 680 .stadia ‘as far as Zoara Zoapw*'] of 

Arabia* {BJ IV. viii. 4). Eiiseh. [Dnom. 261) says 
that the Dead Sea lay between Jericho and Zoora; 
and states (231, s.v. BaXa) that it had a Roman 
garrison, and that the balsam and the palm still 
grew there, testifying to the ancient fertility of 
the locality. Ptolemy (v. 17. 5) ai)eaks of it as be¬ 
longing to Arabia Petrrea; Steph. of 13yz. calls it 
a KibfXTj /xeydXrj rj <ppovpiov; in the ecclesiastical 
Notitim it is mentioned as an episcopal see in 
Paliestina Tcrtia, vldch was represented at the 
Council of Chalcolon, A.D. 451 (lleland, Palcest. 
215, 217, 223, 226, 1065 ; of. 2.30). Under the name 
Zughar (Ziighar, Sugliar, Sul^ar) it in often men¬ 
tioned by the inedireval Arabic geographers (see 
Tnch, Genesis 280 f. ; or, more fully, Guy le 
Strange, Pal. under the Moslems, 1890, 280-92) as 
situated one degree S. of Jericho (Abul-feda), at 
the ‘end of tlie Dead Sea,’ in a hot and unhealthy 
valley, but nevertheless an important commercial 
centre, capital of the province of csh-Sherflh or 
Edom (p. 39), a .station on tlie great trade route 
between the Gulf of 'Akahah and Jericho, two 
days’ journey from the latter place, and famous for 
its dates and indigo (cf. HGIiL 506 f.).* From its 
proximity to Zbar, the Dead Sea is often called by 
these writers the ‘ Lake of Zughar.* TJie Crusaders 
also mention ‘Segor ’ (cf. the Vulg. above) as pleas¬ 
antly situated, with many palm trees, so that it 
was even called by them ‘ Villa Palmarum ’ and 
‘Palmer* (cf. Knob, on Gn 19“®''* [fuller than 
DUlm.]; Rob. BRP ii. 517-9). 

As regards the precise position of Zbar, it was 
argued by Robinson {l.c.) that the notices of Jos. 
and Eus., though they implied that ?o'ar was near 
the S. end of the Dead Sea, did not necessarily fix 
it at that end; and that as Jerome (on Is 15®) says 

* Le Strange ehows very clearly that Merrill {EomI cf Jord. 
28S) is in error in eaying that the Arab, geographers place 
Zughar at the N. end of Ua* Sea. 
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that Luhith was between Areopolis and Zo'ar, the 
raoKt natural site for it would be (see the maps) at 
el‘Mezra*a, in the midst of a verdant stretch of 
woodland and pasture-ground beliirid the barren 
promontory el-Lisan, just where the Wady Kerak, 
flowing down from above the old citadel of Kerak, 
fertilizes the soil on tlie E. side of tlie Dead Sea.* 
The same site was adopted by Tuch {l,c. 281 f.). 
Wetzstein, however, in an important Excursus on 
Zo'ar at the end of Delitzsclvs Genesis^ (1872), p. 
664 ff., pointed out that it was not consistent with 
the data : the medioeval Zo'ar was one of the six 
stations on tlie usual caravan-route from Aila 
(Elath) by Hebron to Jems. : it was two days* 
journey from Aila to Ghamr el-'Arabah, two more 
to Zo'ar, and two more to Hebron : el-Mezra*a, as 
a glance at the map will at once show, is entirely 
out of the line of this route (for Tuch was in error 
in supposing that it passed along the E, side of the 
Dead Sea and crossed the Jordan by Jericho: no 
road is possible along the E. side of the Sea); nor 
would tne steep and narrow W. Kerak be, as Tuch 
supposed, a practicable route for Baldwin’s army to 
talce when marching to the relief of Kerak, for a 
handful of men coiild have ellectually barred its 
progress (cf. Tristram, Moab^ 66, 67-9, esp. 68). 
Fulcherius, moreover, accompanied Baldwin on an 
expedition from Jems, to Botra, passing Hebron 
and Zo’ar on the way; but again, if Zo ar was at 
el-Mezraa, it would have taken them strangely 
out of their course. Accordingly Wetzstein sup¬ 
poses with great plausibility that Zo'ar lay near 
the S.E. corner of the Dead Sea, in the verdant 
and tropically-wooded oasis, some 6 miles long by 
1-3 broad (see Tristram’s Map, and pp. 329 f., 
333 f., Moab, 46 f., 60-62; Rob. ii. 113; Grove in 
Smith, Dli iii. 1182, § 26; Gautier, Autour de la 
Mer MorUy 1901, p. 62 f.), fertilized by the waters 
of the Wady el-Alisti (* the W. of the sand-wells’), 
flowing down from the S.E., and called now, from 
the high and smooth sandstone-range rising up 
behind it, the Gh6r e§-§dfiyeh (Hhe Hollow oi the 
Smooth (clilf) ’). And an Arabic authority (Dim- 
ashki, c. 1300), ap, le Strange (p. 292), expressly 
places Zughar here. In the curious mosaic map 
of Pal., also, discovered in 1896 in a basilica at 
M6<lebah in Moab, and belonging probably to the 
6th or 6th cent. A.D., HAAAK [LXX for Bela] 
H KAI ZOOPA, with a i)alin-tree beside it, is placed 
clearly at the S.E. corner of the Dead Sea.t 

On th€ SmUh of the Dead Sea the character of the soil is very 
different: there is hero a lar^e Baline njorass, es-Sebkha (above, 

612* note*), some 0 miles brotul and 10 loii^, bounded on the 

. half of its W. side hy the cliffs of rock-salt called Jebel 
f7«fum(vol. 1. p. iii. 162), consisting of flue mud brought 
down by the w&dys on the S.W. and S. and mingled wth 
drainings of the Jebel Usdum: this is entirely destitute of 
vegetation, and ordy passable with danger and difficulty (see 
descriptions in Rob. !l. 112; Tristram, Land of Itfr. 320-9; 
Gautier, op. oit. 48-62). The Widy Ghurundel divides the 
Sebkha from the GhCr ep-^Aflyeh. 

At present there is nothing in the Gh6r es- 
§Afiyeh but a wretched village of reed huts, en¬ 
closed by a reed stockade, with camps round about, 
inhabited by Bedawis (Tri.stram, 330; Gautier, 63f., 
with views, 48, 56); and Wetzstein (p. 668 f.) thinks 
that, from the climate, there could never have been 
a much more substantial jilace here; but he points 
to a castle which may well have been the site of 
the <ppovpioy mentioned in ancient times; and per¬ 
haps the ancient Zo'ar stood in a higher and more 
healthy situation* than the actual floor of the 
Gh6r (cf, the two ruins to the S.E. a little way up 
the W. el-AbsA [Tristram, Moab^ 46-49]). 

• Tristram, Moab, 60, 64. The map at the end of Tristram*! 
Land o/ Itraol shovns ver>’ distinctly the different fertile spots 
on the shores of the I>eRd Sea. 'I'ho elevatioiis will be nest 
learned from U. A. Smith’s large Topogr. and Phyg. Map of Pal. 

t See Lagrange, La Mosaigug gfftgr. dg Mddaba, in the Jiev. 
Biol,, April 1887, Map (in which the Kagf is at lbs top), and 
p. 179. 


The usually accepted site of both ^'ar and of the other 
* cities of the Kikkdr ' has been at the S. end of the Dead Sea; 
but it was argued by Mr. (afterwards Sir O.) Grove in Smith's 
DB, S.O. * Zoar,' that they were at the North end of the Sea; and 
this view has been followed since by Tristram (L. of Igr, 854 ff.), 
Oonder (,T^t‘Work, 164, 2071., 21o\ and other English writers 
(cf. above, arts. Gomorrah and SodomX The princi{)al grounds 
upon which it is supported are (1) that in On 18^^ Lot is said to 
have seen from near Bethel (v.>) ' all the Kikkdr of Jordan,* and 
afterwards to have dwelt in the ' cities of the Kikkdr,* whereas 
the 8. end of the Dead Sea Is not visible from near Bethel, and 
a plain situated there would not naturally be called the * Plain 
of Jordan'; (2) that the S. end of the Dead Sea is not visible 
from Nebo, as it is implied in Dt 848 (quoted above) that ^o'ar 
was ; (8) that On 14?, which states that Chedorla'omer, coming 
up from the S., after smiting the Amalokites in Haz&zon-tamar 
( = En-gedi, 2 Oh 20^), proceeded to the Vale of Siddim, implies 
that this vale, and consequently the cities of the Kikkdr (which 
were near it), were at the N. end of the Sea. It is true, the 
language of On 18b)- ii&. I3b does not seem to suggest that the 
narrator (J) pictured the part of the Kikkdr, to which l^ot 
would naturally descend from Bethel, os separated from Sodom 
by the Dead Sea, with practically no passage along either shore: 
on the other hand, this conclusion is not necessary ; the narra¬ 
tive may well be condensed, and Lot may not then and there 
have directly ‘ moved his tent as far as Sodom.' Tlie evidence 
that the po^-bibL ^'ar was at the S. end of the Dead Sea 
clearly cannot be resisted: and in the case of what must 
anciently have been a well-known place, it seems scarcely 
likely that the !^o'ar of Josephus was on a different site from 
the biblical ^o'ar. Further, as regards (1), Kikkar does not 
mean * Plain,' but' Round,' and it may thus have been applied 
to the entire basin in which both the lower Jordan and the 
Dead Sea lay, the * Kikkdr of the Jordan ' (On 13b)- 1 K 7^) 

being in particular the part of it including the lower course 
of the Jordan : in Gn also, it is not said that Lot saw 

the exact part of the Kikkdr in which the cities w^ere (for ‘all' 
must be an exaggeration, even if the cities were at the N. end 
of the Dead Sea, since only a part of the plain there is discern¬ 
ible from near Bethel); (2) the view described in Dt 34^-8 includes 
many points (os Dan) not actual!}' visible from Nobo (Thomson, 
L. ana B. iii. 653), and v.® Implies naturally that Zoar was at 
some distance off, not a place at the foot of Nebo (Tell Shanhdr, 
Oonder, Heth and Muab^, p. 154 f., 6 m. N.K. of the Dead Sea, 
in spite of the facts that Shaghffr does not correspond phoneti¬ 
cally to ^'ar, and that Tell Shaghhr is not distin^ishaDie from 
Has SiAghih, ib. p. 187); (8) the route from En-gedi to the N. 
end of the Dead Sea, whether inland (across a succession of 
steep w&dis: Rob. 1. 626-82) or along the coast (by wadimf or 
clambering round promontories: Ron. i. 500 n.; Tristram, Land 
qf Ur. 262, 274, 278, 284 f.), is much more impracticable for an 
army than that to its 8. end : according toothers also, Ha 7 .azon- 
tamar is not En-ged at all, but the Tamar of E/.k 47bM8’", a 
village on the road between Elath and Hebron (Onorn, 210), 
perhaps (Rob. ii. 202) Kurnub, 22 m. S.W. of the S. end of the 
bead Sea. 

And, in fact, there are biblical data which, when 
considered carefully, appear to support the S. site. 
To say notliing of Dt 34®, just referred to, it is 
observable that Zo'ar is always spoken of as a ^^oab’ 
ite town, and never claimed as an Israelite or (Jos 
13'®"**) Reubenite town, as it naturally would be 
if it lay at the N. end of the Sea; Ezk. also (16^®) 
describes Sodom as being on the ‘right’ (i.c, the 
south) of Jerus. (Samaria being on its ‘left,* or 
north), which shows that he did not picture it at 
the N. end of the sea (which is due E. of Jerusalem). 
The S. site is accepted by the great majority of 
recent authorities, as Knob., Del., Keil, Dillm. (on 
Gn 19»), Riehm, HWB ; Socin, ZDPV, 1880, p. 81; 
Buhl, Geogr. 271 f.,274 ; G. A. Smith, Expos., Dec. 
1890, p. 413, HGHL 678 (cf. 505-8); Clermont- 
Ganneau, PEFSt, 1886, p. 20; Blanckenhorn, 
ZDPV, 1896, p. 64f. (who gives further particulars). 

On the singular argument by which Ilommel (ART 195-8) 
seeks to show that Bela' (Gn 14*- 8) is mentioned in Assyr. under 
the name Malkd, Malgu, etc., see Johns (in the Expositor, 
Aug. 1898, pp. 158-60), who shows that it rests upon a series of 
misreadings and misunderstandings. 

The site of Zo'ar carries with it the site of the 
other ‘cities of the Kikkdr,* which (Gn 19) may 
have formed a group by themselves, but cannot 
have been at any great distance from Zo'ar. Pro¬ 
vided, therefore, it may be assumed (see Siddim, 
Valk of) that in Abraham’s time what is now 
the shallow S. part of the Dead Sea was the ‘ Vale 
of Siddim,’ and the morass es-Sobkha a fertile 
plain (like the present Ghdr e9-§&fiyeh), it may 
reasonably be supposed that the other four cities 
were situated on this plain ; an earthquake, how- 
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ever, took place, producing on the one hand an 
eruption of petroleum, which, igniting, destroyed 
the four cities (Tristram, Z. ofisr. 353 f.; Dawson, 
Egypt and Syria, p. 125 if.), and on the other hand 
a suDsidence of the soil, which caused the ‘ Vale of 
Siddiin ' to be covered by the waters of the Dead 
Sea, and the plain on wnich the four cities were 
situated to become the saline morass, now called 
es-Sebkha (cf. the descriptions of the site of the 
overthrown cities, Dt2923, Zeph 2* ; Is IS-*^, Jer 49*® 
=50^). S. R. Driver. 

ZOBAH or ; Xov^i [A in 2 S 8*® and in 
1 Ch 19* 2w/3c£).—One of the numerous kingdoms 
into which the Aramseans on the north and north¬ 
east of Palestine were divided. Apart from the 
short notice of the wars of Saul (1 S 14^^), which is 
probably the Avork of a later editor (see Samuel, I. 
AND II.), the first mention of Zobah or Aram-zobah 
occurs in the reign of David in connexion with 
his war against Hanun, king of the Ammonites 
(2 S 8®** 10**^ ). In the fuller and more accurate 
account of this campaign, given in 2 S lOJ^*, it is 
stated that the Ammonites hired the Syrians (or 
Araiufeans) of Deth-REHOB and of Zobah, together 
with Ish-tob, king of Maacah,* to assist them in 
repelling the expected invasion of the Israelites. 
Despite this important reinforcement, the Ammon¬ 
ites failed to withstand the Israelites under Joab 
and Abishai, and both th^ and their allies were 
forced to take refuge in flight. The Aram.-eans, 
however, seem to have realized that a wider issue 
than that of the temporary support of Ammon 
was involved in their struggle with the newly de¬ 
veloped kingdom of Israel; for, owing to the en¬ 
forced inactivity of the two great empires of Egypt 
and Assyria, it was obvious that the supremacy 
(for the time being) over northern Palestine would 
rest with the stronger of the two rival dynasties of 
Aram and Israel. Hence Ave find Hadadczer, king 
of Zobah, making further and more strenuous efforts 
to overwhelm the Israelite kingdom. To this end 
he assembled all the forces at his command, and 
Avith the aid of the poAVorful kingdom of Damascus 
(folloAving 2S 8* rather than 10**; see below) again 
took the field. The opposing armies met at Helarn ; 
but the Israelites, this time under the command of 
David himself, once more proved victorious, and 
compelled the Syrians to accept terms of peace. It 
would appear from 1 K that this battle had 
an important bearing on the history of Syria; for, 
according to the notice there preserved, a certain 
Kezon, son of Eliada, took advantage of the defeat 
of Hadadezer to desert. Accompanied by a troop 
of men he fled to Damascus, Avhere he set up a king¬ 
dom, and became ‘an adversary to Israel all the 
days of Solomon.* 

it cannot be denied that, at first sight, the im¬ 
pression of Zobah conveyed by the bililical narra¬ 
tive is that of a large and powerful kingdom in 
the north of Palestine, exercising sovereign sAvay 
over all the Aramocan tribes. Hence the majority 
of scholars, until recently, have placed it vaguely 
between Damascus and Hamath, the nearest 
approach to a definite site being that of Noldeke, 
AAmo assigns it to the neighbourhood of Emesa. 
As regards its site, this impression is confirmed by 
the Assyrian monuments (Schrader, KGF p. 122, 
KAT^ p. 182f., art. ‘Zobah’ in Riehm’s IIWB; 
Fr. Del. Par. p. 279 f.) ; but the idea of its im¬ 
portance seems to be derived very largely from the 

* 2 8 ICfi. IU:ad os WellhAusen and Klostermann—- 
Sttyi the king of Maacah, Ish-tob, and 

with him (12,000 men)',' omitting the awkward * with a thousand 
men.' In the parallel passage (1 Ob the Chronicler gives 
the sum-total as 82.000 men (i.e. 20,0004-12,000): he obviously, 
therefore, did not include the extra thousand (see Kloeterm. 
ad too.)* 


fact that (according to the present text of 2 S 10*®, 
cf. 8®) Hadadezer, king of Zobah, exercised control 
over the distant Aramrean tribes living ‘beyond 
the River.* But a comparison of the two accounts 
of Davdd’s wars with the Ammonites and the Ara¬ 
maeans (2 S 8 and 10) sIioavs clearly that the account 
given in 2 S 8*’® is mainly the Avork of a later editor, 
who probably also substituted the phrase ‘ that Avere 
beyond the River * (10**) for the original * of Damas¬ 
cus* * (on the relation of 10*** to ch. 8 see Samuel, 

I. AND II., p. 390). On the ground of its import¬ 
ance, therefore, and of the extent of infiuence, 
there is no need to place Zobah so far north as the 
kingdom (or city) or that name mentioned in the 
Assyrian tribute—or geographical Hats (see above). 
Moreover, a closer examination of the history of 
the tAvo campaigns makes it more probable that 
Zobah lay considerably further south. The order 
in Avliich the Araintean tribes are mentioned in 2 S 
10*'* (Beth-rehob, Zobah, Maacah) is decidedly 
against the northern theory, for both Beth-rohoi> 
and Maiacah lay to the S. or S.W. of Damascus, 
and apparently their territories bordered on that 
of Ammon: Ave should expect, tlierefore, to find 
the kingdom of Zobah in the same neij^hbourhood. 
Hence Winckler {Gesch. Isr* p. 137f.) is no doubt 
right in identifying Zobah, or Aram-zobah, not Avith 
the Assyrian Subiti (or Subutu) lying to the N, 
of Damascus, but Avith the’ place of the same name, 
S. of Damascus and in the neighbourhood of the 
HaurAn, mentioned by Assurbanipal in the account 
of his campaign against the Arabian king Janta 
(Rassam-Cylinder, vol. vii. 11. 110-112 ; see KIB ii. 
p. 217). Winckler (p. 141 f.) is inclined to go 
even further and to identify Zobah Avith Beth- 
rehob, but the evidence Avhicb ho adduces is 
scarcely convincing. 

It is possible that the editor Avho is responsible 
for 2 8 8®'* confused the tAvo'Zobahs, for tlie two 
cities of Zobah which he mentions, Berothai 
( = Berothah, Ezk 47**) and Bctah (I Ch 18* Tin- 
HATH, probably the modern Tchah), were situated 
N. of Damascus. In addition to the authorities 
cited, see also Tompkins in PEFSt, April 1885, 
pp. 108 f., 113. J. F. Stenning. 

ZOBEBAH (n;i3i:). — A Judahite, 1 Ch 4® (B 
Za^aSd, A Xioprjdd, Luc. 2a^r;/^d). 

ZOHAR ('lOiJ).—1. Father of Ephron the Hittitc, 
Gn 23® 25* {Xdap). 2. The name of a Simeonite 
family, Gn 46*® (A TAap, D 2daX), Ex 6*® (2da/)) ; 
called in Nu 26*® and 1 Ch 4*^ Zerah (in former, 
BA Zdpa ; in latter, B Zd^es, A Zdpae, Luc. Zdpa). 
3. The name of a Judahite family, according to 
the of 1 Ch 4^ (-in*] ‘and Zoliar,* Avhich Avas 

followed in AV of 1611). The KHhihh is nn2’ 
which in modern edd. of AV appears as ‘ Jezoar* 
(an incorrect transliteration of TQi;) and in RV as 
‘ Izhar* (i.e. 

ZOHELETH, THE STONE (n^mn pK ‘the ser¬ 
pent’s stone*; B Alffij roO ZcjcXeOel, A \Wop 
roG ZwAc^). — The spot at which Adoiiijah prepared 
a sacrificial feast for all those Avho supported his 
claims to the throne of David (1 K 1®). The stone 
was doubtless a 'ina^zcbd, and marked the site of 
an old Canaanite sanctuary. In ancient times 
‘ living water * was regarded as inhabited by jinn, 
usuEtlly in the form of a serpent or dragon; cf. 

‘ the dragon’s well * (Neh 2*®): hence such water was 

•'Thl* Beoins more prob. than the Bubatltutlon of 'Damascui' 
for ‘beyond Ibo River,’ which wax Samukl. I. and 

II. ; Bee also Budde, liicht^r u. Sam. p. 260, note 8. Winckler, 

Oesoh. Jrra^V», p. 137 f., indeed, rejects the whole of as 

redaotional, arguing with some force that v.i»i> really forms the 
concluBion to w.o-i*; but, with the exertion of the phrase 
* beyond the River,* there seems no Justification for doitbting 
the genuinensss of the passage. 
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itself sacred, and the source av hence it issued 
usually became the site of a temple (see W. R. 
Smith, 170 f.). The actual position of the 

stone is somewhat uncertain, and depends on the 
identification of En-rogel; the name seems to have 
been preserved in the modem ez-Zekivdleh (see art. 
En-rooel and the authorities there cited). Well- 
hausen {Skizzen, iii. 171) sug|j:ests that the name 
Zoheleth may be connected with the Arabic Zuliul 
= Saturn. J. E. Stenninq*. 

ZOHETH (nn'ii).^—A descendant of Judah, 1 Ch 
4*^ (15 Zwdi', A Zta)xd6^, Luc. Zac^d). 

ZOOLOOY.—See Naturai. History. 

ZOPHAH(nv‘ij£).-^ An Asherite, lCh7"(B 
A Luc. 2oi^0d)^ (B A '^uxpdt Luc. 

Xov(pd]. 

ZOPHAI (’5'»J<)."- An ancestor of Samuel, 1 Ch 
(2:ou0(€)O==/umi of V.«^(^‘>) and 1 S H. 

ZOPHAR (“>C't:<, Xtjjtpdp). —The third in order of 
Job’s three friends, described in the LXX as * king 
of the Mimeans’ (Job 2^^). Pro]»ably the chief of 
a tribe on the borders of Idiiimoa. 

ZOPHIM.—The ‘ field of Zopbim* (o'C^ I-XX 
els dypou aKOTridv) was one of the spots to which 
Balal^ took Balaam to view Israel, Nu 23'^ (JE). 
It is questionable whether we have here a proper 
name ; the Ileb. expression means literally ‘ liehl 
of viewers or lookers out’ (note the addition ‘to 
the top of Pisgali’). Such ‘ nlaces of watching* 
(nsjfD) were naturally situatea frejq^uently on the 
tops of bills (see MlZPAH, vol. iii. p. 400). On 
the impossible combination llamathainL-zophhn of 
1 S H see art. KamAh, p. iy8\ 

ZORAH BA ^apad^ with the following 

exceptions: B in Jos 16^ om., XapdO^ Jg 13^ 
2apdX; A in Jg Xapd, W *Apad ; in Neh 11«‘ 
Br* a om., 5^"'* Xapad, Luc. Xapd ).—A town 
allotted to Judah, according to Jos 15**; but else¬ 
where spoken of as D.anite, Jos 19'*h Jg 
(coupled with b'siiTAorJ ; specially noted as tln^ 
home of Samson, Jg 13^ -’', who was buried 
between Zorah ami Eslitaol, lfi*h It >vas fortified 
by Bchoboam, 2 Ch IC^, and is mentioned in Neh 
11“''* as peopled by Judabites after the Captivity. 
The gen til ic name Zorathites ('ninvc^) occurs in 
1 Ch 2*'** (ol XapaOaToi) 4- (B 6 ^ApaOtLj A 6 Xapadiy 
Liic, Xa\aOiifj\) and inob. 2''* (where read Zorathites 
for Zorites ; B 6 'Iloraptrel, A 6 'H<rapa€l, 
Luc. 6 XapaOL). In the latter verso the name 
Manahathiti's (Manoaliites) is a reminiscence of 
Manoah the father of Samson. 

?orah is the modern i^urah on the nortliern side 
of Wady c^-Surar (the Valley of Sorely) opposite 
'Ain Shems (Beth - shemesh), which lies on the 
southern side. This corresponds with the state¬ 
ment of Eusebius {OS^ 293, 29) that it was 10 
miles from Eleutheronolis on tlie roful to Nice- 
polls. It is mentioned under the name Zardn in 
the Travels of a Mohar (Sayce, HCM 344), and as 
Zarkha in the Tel el-Amarna letters (Winckler, 
No. 173; Petrie, No. 205) as attacked by the 
Khabiri. 

LiTKUATifRa.—Robinson, iii. 158; Guerin, Judee^ it 

161T.; Baedeker, Tal.^ 103; G. A. Smith, HGJJL 21B ; Buhl, 
OAP 90, m, J, A. SELBIE. 

ZORITES*— 4Se6 Zorah. 

ZOROASTRIANISM.—An account of the ancient 
religion of Iran, the religion of the Tarsis at the 
present day, finds its place in a Bible Dictionary, 


not because of direct references to it in the Bible 
which need elucidation,—for these are exceedingly 
few,—but because of the widely-held opinion that 
some of the most important later developments of 
Judaism were profoundly affected by contact with 
Persian beliefs. The developments in q^uestion 
aifect Angelology, Demonology, and the doctrine 
of the Resurrection. In the present article only 
that will be described which directly concerns the 
parallel phenomena in the religion of Israel. 

1. The Mazdayasna (‘worship of Mazda*) is 
variously known as Mazdeism, Zoroastrianism, or 
Parsism. Its ha-sis is the worship of a supreme 
deity, Ahura Mazdah, or Ormazd (‘the Lord 
Wisdom*), beneath whom stand six highly ab¬ 
stract archangels called Am.dvaspands [Amesha 
Spenta, ‘ immortal holy ones *), and a large num¬ 
ber of angels {yazata), who are mostly nature- 

f mwers dethroned from the divine position they 
lehl in the days when the ancestors of Iranian 
and Indian tribes lived together as one people. 

I The sacred book of the religion, the Avesta,* con- 
I tains some ancient hymns which appear to come 
* from Zarathushtra, called by the ixreeks Zwpo- 
I darprji. He is probably to be regarded as a real 
person, the reformer to whom may plausibly be 
assigned the monotheistic doctrine of the religion, 
and the philosopliio system which attempts to solve 
the problem of Evil. This system involves an evil 
spirit, Anara Mainyu, or Ahriman (‘destructive 
spirit *), wno with his hosts of demons {daeva) pre¬ 
sides over all evil things in the world and wages 
war with Ahura and the good creation, till the 
time when evil will be finally destroyed. Among 
the most powerful of the good spirits are the 
*frt(vashi$ of the pious.* A fravashi is part of a 
man’s identity, dwelling in heaven but powerful 
to aid on earth. It bmongs to good men past, 
present, and to come. It shares the fortunes of 
its earthly counterpart, when a living man ; and 
if that man becomes evil, it apparently ceases as a 
fravashi to be. The good Zoroastrian had a code 
of simple and generally high-toned morality to 
observe, hampered by a coinjdicated and often 
extremely foolish ritual, wliicli is ju-obably to be 
laid to the account of alien priests who fastened 
on the religion during the later Aclucmenian 
reigns. After death, the pious receive a blissful 
immortality with Ahura in the ‘ House of Song,* 
wliiie the - worshippers are condemned to 

torment in the ‘ House of the Lie.* Ultimately 
the world is to be renewed under Saoshyant (‘one 
who shall save*—a being miraculously descended 
from Zoroaster), after purification by the ‘ ordeal 
of molten metal,* which will cou'^ume all that is 
evil. 

2. Such is, in the barest outline, the faith of 
Zoroastrianism. The only other preliminary left 
for us to determine here is the date at which this 
system had penetrated countries inhabited by 
.lews. It is obvious that if Judaism owed any of 
its eschatology, or its doctrine of angels and 
demons, to this foreign influence, Zoroastrianism 
must have been firmly establi.slied in Babylonia 
or Media before the Book of Daniel was written, 
and presumably generations before. The date of 
the Avesta is a warmly disputed question ; but 
for our present purpose this matters little, for the 
iloctrines which find parallels in Judaism are uni¬ 
versally admitted to be early, on the witness of 
classical writers, from Herodotus downwards. That 

* Its main divisions are the Yama (abbreviated Yi), which 
includes the oldest part, the Gdthds, or hymns ; the Yct^hU 
(Vo. hymns in honour of old nature powers; and the Yen- 
diddd {Vd), the I.evitious of Paraiem. Many of the moet 
importimt of the * Rabbinic* writinge of Pareiem are tranelated 
by Dr. E. W. West in the Sacred Booke q/the East {SBE). In 
this series also is found the best translation of the Avesta ittslf, 
by Darmesteter and Mills. 
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these doctrines were prevalent ‘ in the cities of the 
Medes/ and other reg^ns inhabited by Israelites 
during and after the Exile, may also be regarded 
as certain. Moreover, it is fair to argue that the 
Jews would be predisposed to look favourably on the 
religion of their liberator Cyrus. (That the early 
Achoemenian kings did hold what may be fairly 
described as Zoroastrian faith, may be assumed as 
probable, though not at all certain.) At present 
wo have to show how far the Zoroastrian and the 
later Jewish systems coincide, and examine what 
reason there is for assuming that foreign inllii- 
ence affected the development of Judaism. Before 
discussing this question, we may deal with the few 
passages of the Bible and Apocrypha in which direct 
allusion is made to Zoroastrian institutions. 

3. There are two allusions in the Prophets which 

have caused no little dithculty, since both of them 
refer to pre-exilic times. In Jer 39^* Rab-mao 
appears to be the Babylonian title of an ollicial 
head of a sacred caste, like the Magian 6v€ipoTr6\oi 
of Astyagcs in Hdt. i. 108. By itself this passage 
is not decisive; Tiele {Religionsgesrh. ii. llOf.) 
would deny the connexion of the liab-mag with 
Median Magi, and make him no religious officer 
at all.* Tieie has not dealt with the very remark* 
able passage, Ezk which creates a strong 

presumption that there were Magi outside Zoro* 
astrianisra, whose influence was felt at Jerusalem 
before the Exile. The prophet sees sundry 
‘ abominations ’ in the temple, tlie worst of which 
are sun-worshippers who ‘ put the branch to their 
nose.* This ‘oranch,’ despite Gunkcl, must be 
the barsom, or * bundle of lino tamarisk boughs * 
(Strabo, xv. 3. 14), which the Farsi prie.st ot to¬ 
day holds up to his face at worship. Now, if this 
were *a distinctively Persian rite’ (Davidson, in 
loc,)t it would be Miardly probable at so early a 
date in Lsrael.’ But it is only Magian, and not 
Persian at all. It belongs to the mass of ritual 
which the Magi contrived to graft long after this 
time upon the Mazdayasria, hitherto almost desti¬ 
tute of ceremonies and priestly rites. If, then, this 
characteristically Magian rite has fjonetrated as far 
as Jerusalem in the 7th cent, n.c., it is no longer 
‘ improbable * (Tiele) that those famous medicine¬ 
men should have ‘come from Media to Babylon.’ 
On the contrary, their success at Jerusalem is more 
easily explained if they had already a footing at 
Babylon, 

4. The presence of Parsism in Tobit is so clear 

that w^e may fairly discuss it at this point. That 
’A(r^65aios (II ’A(r/x65ai;s) is Aeshrna daevUy ‘ the demon 
Wrath,’t has been generally accepted, though no 
very successful attempt has been made to account 
for this and other Parsi traits in a Jewish romance. 
A key to the character of the book may perhaps be 
found in the recognition of a Median folklore story 
which a Jewish author has adapted ; see the de¬ 
tails of this theory worked out in a paper by the 
present writer in Expos. Times, March 1900. The 
following will be included among the features of 
the original story. (1) The scene is in Media, a 
meeting-place of Iranian and Semitic, and especi¬ 
ally in ‘Zoroastrian Ragha’ (’Pd7at t^s MT7dIa5, 
9^ K). (2) The demon A^shma, as is natural in a 

popular story, has enlarged his functions to include 
‘Lust, hard by Hate,’ his Avestan attribute. His 
opponent in the Median original would be Sraosha, 
the angel ‘Obedience,’ whom Parsism sets in 

* He compares the Assyr. ma/^ ‘ffreat,’ so that the word would 
mean * prince'; of. in Jer. l.o. But is this distinctive 
enough, where other classes of olhcers are mentioned side by 
side with him ? 

t The translation * covetous or lustful/ given above under 
AsMODSius, is based only on an assumed etymology, and finds 
no support in Pars! texts. Note that the two words have become 
one, the A vesta here, os in Ahura Mazdtih and Angra Mainyu, 
keeping them separate. 


special antagonism to An^a Mainyu’s arch-flend 
ASshma. Behind him doubtless stands the ‘grate¬ 
ful dead man ’ of the folk-tale, found widely in the 
East,* on which Hans Andersen based his Travel¬ 
ling Companion. Raphael therefore is ultimately 
substituted for the ciead man of To (3) The 
extraordinary emphasis laid on the duty of burying 
the dead strongly recalls the Vendidad, and it 
seems clear that the Jewish adapter has simply 
substituted burial for the Parsi ‘ Tower of Silence,* 
on which the vultures strip the bones. Great merit 
is accumulate<l when the faithful Parsi, with a 
companion,—it is mortal sin to do it alone,—removes 
a corpse thither from polluting the sacred earth. 
In the original, therefore, the prototypes of Tobit 
and Tobias must have done this pious work to¬ 
gether. Moreover, a dog was necessary, that his 
glance might exorcise the corruption lieiid.t Hence 
the entirely otiose and uri-Jewdsli dog which survives 
in To B’* (K) and 5^'^ ID (B). In addition to this, 
there is a clear reference in 4^^ (B) to the draona, the 
‘corpse-cake.’t (4) There seem very clear allu¬ 
sions (see 6*^ and note the attempt at explanation 
in R ; also cf. 3^® and to the idea of the merit 
of marriage with near kin.' Now this, in the form 
of lirst-coii.sin-inarriage, has always been prominent 
in l'arsism.§ The Magi went further, and made 
themselves notorious in antiquity by their vehe¬ 
ment preaching of incestuous unions, to which 
they attributea extraordinary virtue. In tlie 
Median Tobit no doubt Raguel and the hero were 
brothers, so that 7^ (X) may be taken literally. 
(5) The charm by w hich Tobit’s blindness is healed 
is very much like one found in the Shfih NAmoh of 
Firdausi; see the story in Atkinson’s epitome 
(Chandos Classics), p. U)6. The parallel suggests 
that in the Median story the blindness may have 
been caused by demons’ enchantment; the flsh in 
6* looks also like a demon. (6) In 8®(^<, the original 
text clearly) the demon flies Avu) eU rd pipt) Alyv- 
irrov. That the original Aramaic || d'ijs w as n 
blunder for jnitD was suggested by Kolmt,1i and 
in spite of Noldeke’s objeciioii seems highly prob¬ 
able. Mfizindarfin was especially the lauu of 
sorcery ; and on Mt. Dimfivand therein (cf. Aput 
in 8®) the hero Tliraetaona ‘bound’ {(TVPt7r6di(T€P 
airrbv Kal Mdrjaep, ib.) the old serpent Azlii Dahfika. 
(7) The seven angels of 12^® may in the original 
have been tlie Amshaspands, who are often matle 
seven by the addition either of Ahura Mazda or of 
Sraosha. If this is so—and it is not really neces¬ 
sary—we liave the only distinctively Zoroastrian 
feature in Tobit; the rest are probably Magian, 
and may well antedate the Zoroastrian reform. 
But, of course, we have no moans of dating the 
original story. It is notewortliy that there is 
practically no eschatology in the book; if its 
original was untoucjlied by Zoroastrianism projier, 
tliis would be natural. It follows that we cannot 
rely much on Tobit as a channel for Parsi influences 
on Judaism. The utmost, therefore, that the book 
teaches us is that Israelites dw^elling in Media were 
not strongly prejuiliced against their neighIjours 
(cf. 14^), nor perhaps impervious to their religion, 

5. To the category of direct references belongs, 
according to general belief, the story of the MagI 

* See a close parallel iu II. Groomo’e Gypfip Folk-Tales. 
No. 1. In his note he gives a list of parallels cIhc where. Ada 
Hinton Knowles, Folk-Tales of Kashmir, p. 40. A folk-tale 
closely connected with Tohit may be seen in The Story qf 
AfyU^r (ed. Harris, Lewis, and Oonybearc). 

t See Geiger Civilisation of F. Iranians, 1. 86 ff. 

i West, SEE V. 283 f. Also cf. Hartland, Legend cf Perseus, 
il 2 88 -312. 

% Technically known by the Pahlavl term KhvHuk-das. 

11 Assuming the truth of Rendcl Harris’s thesis, Avmt, Joum. 
of Theol. It^, p. 641 ff., esp. p. 654. 

•ff Geiger's Jud. Zeitsch. x. To this paper, vitiated by an im- 
Double theory ot anti-Parsio polemic and a very late date for 
Tobit, are due several pointe in (8>-(0) 
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in Mt 2. The aeflumption that the name is strictly 
used is as old as the early Syriac commentators on 
Matt.,* but it is curious tnat th^re is so little cor¬ 
roborative evidence. Discussion here is hampered 
by tlie necessity of assuming the investigation of 
Magianism in general. The difticulty lies in the 
very limited attestation wliich the most authentic 
sources of orthodox Parsism give to tlie connexion 
of the stars yf 'xihfravashis. Wo have a very strik¬ 
ing identihcation of stars with representative spirits 
of a community in Itev 1®**. Meanwhile, we may 
note that altiiough the Avesta and the Palilavi 
scriptures but faintly encourage this association, 
tliere is a remarkably strong consensus of tradition 
connecting the Magi witii star-lore. It is a side of 
theiractivity which would naturally be strengthened 
by connexion with Babylon (see § 3, above). The 
extent to which these Magi were orthodox Zoro- 
astrians must remain doubtful. It seems fair to 
assume that the star di<l for them represent the 
fravashi of a great one just born. If we insist 
on Avestan doctrine, that star must have been a 
brilliant new star, and not a planet, for these were 
considered malign ; tliere seem, however, to be 
traces of an opysjsite view, so that this need not be 
decisive against Keplers theory. The question 
remains why they expected a king, and a king of 
the Jews ; a [irophet or * saviour * {saoshyant) 
would seem a more natural idea. It is possible 
that wo may fall back on the oneiromancy tradi¬ 
tionally associated with the Magif (cf. Mt 2^®), and 
suppose that they interpreted the meaning of this 
new star by tlie help of an unrecorded dream. It 
must he noted, however, that both dreams and 
star-lore are oxtra-Avestan, though not inconsist¬ 
ent developments of the system as wo know it. 
It is only provisionally that we may cherish the 
belief tluit the earliest Gentile homage to the 
Lord Christ was pjiid by priests of the lofty re¬ 
ligion wliicli in earlier times was perhaps privileged 
to stimulate within Judaism the growth of the 
do<ttrine of the Resurrection. 

6. Such are the biblical passages in which direct 
allusion to l^arsism may ne traced or reasonably 
suspected ; sundry more doubtful examples may 
be left to the end of this article. We pass on to a 
much more important question. It being granted 
that during and after the Exile great numbers of 
Jews were living in Ma/dayasnian countries, have 
we reason to believe that the development of 
certain doctrines among these Jews was stimulated 
by what they knew of corresponding doctrines in 
Parsism, and that in this way the history of 
doctrine in Judaism was vitally atl’ected? The 
essential parts of our jiroblem may be stated in 
terms of Ac 23®, where (if we may include demons 
under * spirits ’) the Saddiicees represent the older 
Judaism, the Pharisees the newer, which arose 
after the Jews came in contact with Parsism. 
Post hoc, obviously ; is it also propter hoc ? A 
detailed examination of Parsism will show the 
marked likeness between the tw'o religions in 
respect of eschatology and spirit-lore. Is this 
coincidence, or has one religion affected tlie other ? 
If the latter, which is the debtor, or is the obliga¬ 
tion mutual ? Finally, if foreign influence on 
Judaism is to be postulated, have the claims of 
Babylon or Hellas a prior right to be heard ? The 
last question is ratlier beyond our present range ; 
but we may at leiist plead that Parsism is in- 
coin])arahIy nearer to the faith of Israel than 
any other religion can pretend to be, and that 
its influence is antecedently more likely to have 
been felt. Tlie cose for the independent develop¬ 
ment of Judaism may be seen in the articles on 

•See Ootthell, ‘References to ZoroMter* in the Drulfr 
Classical atudUs^ up. 24-51. 

t «.y. In Hdt. 1.107. 


Eschatology, Angel, and Demon. But weighty 
authorities bespeak at least respectful hearing for 
the theory that the development of Jewish doctrine 
was stimulated by the knowledge of a creed which 
contained full-grown dogma that within Judaism 
was only in germ.* It is natural to assume that 
gratitude to the Persians as their deliverers, to 
whom the Jews owed the protection which made 
the birth of the Jewish Church possible, may have 
predisposed them in favour of religious ideas 
wherein thinkers could recognize what was latent 
in their own faith. 

7, In Eschatology one ground of hesitation to 
accept a measure of Pars! influence has been the 
doubt whether the Resurrection is a truly ancient 
doctrine in Parsism. t The doubt is entirely ground¬ 
less : the mere fact that Darmesteter himself, the 
great champion of a late date for the Avesta, 
acknowledges the Resurrection as a doctrine of 
Achoemenian antiquity, might silence questioning. 
The important diflererices between Pars! eschat¬ 
ology and the various systems which struggled 
for recognition among the Jews during the last 
centuries B.c. are drawn out by Charles, Eschat, 
p. 135 f. These divergences are fatal to any 
theory of borrowing, but they do not all’ect the 
assertion that the Jewish belief ‘can hardly have 
developed without I’ersian stimulus’ (Cheyne). 
It is generally conceded that OT passages speak¬ 
ing of an individual resurrection do not appear 
until a period when Persian stimulus is historically 
possible, when the knowledge that the Persians 
held this belief could encourage thoughtful Jews 
to develop their own doctrine in a thoroiigldy 
Jewish form. In this case the foreign influence 
would show itself by the absorption of details, 
minor doctrines or illustrations oi doctrine. Now 
these are forthcoming, if not beyond dispute in 
individual cases, yet to an extent making coin¬ 
cidence improbable. Among these are the follow- 
ing.l Is 24®^** is allowed by Charles, a hostile 
witness {Eschat, pp. 11(5 n., 169), to show probable 
traces of Parsism : the imprisonment of evil powers 
before their final punishment may be compared 
with Bund. 3'“‘® {SBE v. 19), which seems to repre¬ 
sent an Avestan picture of war in heaven, 
followed by the binding of the fiend, os in the 
Apocalypse. In Is 65^^ 66®® a new heaven and 
earth, following the final judgment and destruc¬ 
tion of evil, is parallel with the frasho-kereti, 
‘renewing,’ which in Parsism follows the ‘ordeal 
of molten metal *(§!)• This last, the ayd-khshusta, 
somewhat resembles the figure of Mai 3* 4^ The 
four periods in Daniel have a very close parallel 
in the Palilavi Bahman Yasht {SBE v. 193); hut 
in this very late work it seems more reasonable 
to assume indebtedness to the Bible, as on p. 
197 there is an apparent imitation of Lk 16'®^*, 
and on p. 203 of Mic 7*.§ A characteristic of 
Parsism from the first is, however, recogniz¬ 
able in the new manner of looking upon general 
human history, and in the reckoning of millennia, 
which became prominent in apocalyptic. Parsi 
phraseology has been found (Cheyne, OP 440) in 
Is 26‘®, where the ‘ dew of lights’ is compared with 
‘ the illimitable, self-created lights * of ‘ the Best 

♦See Kuenen, Brl, of I sr. iii. 32if.; Griitz, Hist, of Jews, 
I. 441 ff. ; Ewald, OT and NT Tkeol, op. 72-78 ; Nflldeke io 
Geiger's Zeitgehr. x. 233 f?.; Renan, Hut. Isr. iv. 156; King, 
The Gnosfirs'-i, p. 120: Bousset, TALZ xxlv. 513; and esp. 
Cheyne, JRL 257ff., Nvwteenth Cent, for Dec. 1891, etc. 

t so, among others, Schultz, OT Theol. i. 330; Schwally, 
Leben n. d. Tfxie, I 88. The latter observes that only two 
Avestan passages are quoted for the doctrine. He ignores the 
witness of Theopompus. Jackson (JAOS xv,, lix.) adds Vs 80^, 
a Uathic text. 

I The word paradise is not included among these, because 
it has developed its theological meaning entirely on Jewish 
soil. The Avestan pairidaiza^ equated by Spiegel, is a kw, 
equivalent In meaning to its congener 

I P. ill (I 54) has a less aecided resemblance to Rev 
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World of the blest, shining, all illominated * (Vd 
19*®); but this does not illustrate the dew, for 
which Schwally rightly denies comparison with the 
Haoma.^ A more hopeful parallel may be seen 
when we note the Parsi view of the Dawn as a daily 
parable of the Kesurrection — an idea witnessed 
in Vedic India by the phrase making the dawn the 
‘banner of immortality* {Rgveda, lii. 61. 3): for 
Parsism see Darmesteter, Ormazd et Ahriman, p. 
239. There seems no adequate reason to deny the 
possibility of this conception in Psalms oi the 
Persian period ; and in Ps 49'® 17'® its presence is 
highly probable. The LXX, as Cheyne observes, 
shows the doctrine of the Resurrection unmistak¬ 
ably, as in Is 26'^ Job 19-®, Ps 1® 65 (title). Passing 
on to the Apocrypha, Enoch shows some decidedly 
Parsi traits: note the transformed heaven and earth 
(45®* ®), and the mountain of God’s throne set in 
the south (18), compared with Secrets of Enoch 10, 
where a hell is placed in the north, —this connota¬ 
tion of north and south is exceedingly common in 
Parsi books. The Slavonic Enoch is notable as 
an early witness for the idea of seven heavens 
(see Heaven), which appears in late Parsi books,f 
but not in the Avcsta, where there are four. In 
the Apocalypse, which seems to have assimilated 
not a little Parsism, presumably tlirongh earlier 
Jewish apocalyptic, we have the millennium, the 
binding and subsequent destruction of the ‘old 
serpent’ (see § 4 (6)), the assriult of Satan on 
heaven and his casting down to earth (cf. SBR 
V. 19), the blasting of a third part of the sky 
(tft. 164 and 17), all of which can be more or less 
illustrated from I’arsi sources ; closer still are the 
parallels which may be seen in some late Parsi 
writings described oy West, i6. Iviiif. It is not 
till the 'ralmudic period that we get direct imita¬ 
tions without that thorough assimilation which 
makes all the comparisons hitherto noted indi¬ 
vidually disputable: for Talmudic-Parsic eschat¬ 
ology see Kohut in ZDMG xxi. 552-691. One 
interesting example may be quoted, as it has been 
used to illustrate Jn 11,—the adoption by the 
Rabbis of the Avestan doctrine that the departing 
soul hovers three days near the corpse and takes 
its flight on the fourth.^ 

8. In ngelology the influence of Parsism was also 
confined to subsidiary points, but is more marked. 
A tradition is preserved in the Jerusalem Talmud 
{Rash - hashana, p. 56) that ‘ the names of the 
angels came up with them from Babylon,’ which 
may be taken as meaning ‘from the Exile’ in 
general, 'riiis coincides with the fact that the 
practice of naming angels, and placing them in an 
ordered hierar(;hy, does not appear before the 
Return. Except, perhaps, in the case of a few 
Talmudic angels,§ no parallels are to be expected 
between Hebraic names and Persian originals. 
As before, we are at most to postulate ftrsian 
stimulus behind the remarkable contrast between 
the impersonal angels of early Jahvism and the 
individualized and ordered celestial beings of 
Daniel, Zechariah, and the N'P—still more of the 
Apocrypha.il 'I’he ‘seven spirits’ of Rev 1® 8* En 
90^'**IT (?cf. Zee 3® 4® and the ‘watchers’ of Dn 4'^) 
may bo linked with the Amshaspands by their 
appearing first in Tobit (12'®): the sacred number 
would recommend the idea, and the Jews probably 
mot with it in a form they would approve, with 

* The Indian Soma —the Juice of a sacred plant, endowed in 
Veda and Aveata with miraculous qualities. 

t Kohut, AT.F. Independent^ Jan. 11, 1894. For other Parsio 
traits in this Enoch see Charles's ed. p. 74. 

t The doctrine was probably taken from Parsism, but it is 
found elsewhere: Dr. J. G. Fraser quotes it from modem Greece 
and from OaJabria. 

ji Kohut iAuffelol. pp. 48-46) has one or two plausible equations. 

U For Philo, see Sie^ried, Philo, p. 141. 

^ Charles notes here that the * seven first white ones' come 
from the Amshaspands. 


Sraoaha (Raphael’s prototype in Tobit) making up 
the seven, instead oi the Deity himself (see § 4 (7)). 
There is exceedingly good reason for regarding 
as Parsic the national angels (‘princes’) of Dn 
1018 . ao 12', the decisive argument being that Israel 
has an angel other than J" (contrast Su* 17'^). i 
This makes a strong case for recognizing here the 
fravnshi —a doctrine the more likely to be assimi¬ 
lated in that it had a (less developed) analogue 
in Babylonian religion. In the Apoc^ypse the con¬ 
ception comes out in the ‘ angels ^ of tne churches. 
The fravashi of a nation or dOmmunity is a 
conception found in three Avestan passages: see 
Mills^ version of Ys 17'® {SBE xxxi. 259). The two 
NT allusions (Mt 18'®, Ac 12'®) confirm the doctrine 
of frava^hi^ for individuals t but that the doctrine, 
whatever its origin, is completely assimilated may 
be seen from the apparent fact tiiat the nation has 
itH/ravashi long before the individual. The latter 
may indeed have been developed out of the former, 
just as in the doctrine of the Resurrection. In 
Parsism, of course, the individual came first. The 
yazatas are fairly paralleled by genii in Enoch 61'® 
69“, and in the Apocalypse by angels who watch 
over waters (16®, cf. AnAluta), tire (14'®, Parsi 
A tare), sun (19'^ Hvare), wind (7', Vflta). In all 
these parallels, liowever, we find the Parsi sug¬ 
gestion, if such there be, thoroughly assimilated. 
The fravashi is no longer a being necessarily good, 
but becomes a complete spiritual counterpart of 
the nation (Daniel) or the church (Apocalypse), 
and capable therefore of declension and punish¬ 
ment.* Similarly, the‘angels* of the UttU ones 
are nearest the throne (Mt 18'®), because represent¬ 
ing those who have not learned to sin. The study 
of St. Paul’s attitude to these doctrines is in¬ 
structive in more ways than one.t He accepts 
an elaborate ranking of spirits. The air, as in 
Parsism, is made the arena of strife between good 
and evil angels ; t the spirit world is a reflex of the 
earthly in the inextricable mixture of contending 
powers. But he accepts those beliefs only as 
enhancing the supremacy of Christ: cf. He 1® 2®, 
Rev 22®. Like Zoroaster, centuries earlier, he 
found his contemporaries in danger of a virtual 
polytheism (cf. Col 2'®), and set them free by mag¬ 
nifying the one Divine Being whose transcend¬ 
ence made worship of mere angels impossible. 

In doing this, Zoroaster simply tried to ignore the 
deities of the faith he reformed, with the result 
that after his death they came back like a flood, 
losing little in position by their formal subordina¬ 
tion, as angels, to Ahura Mazda. St. Paul was 
able to accept fearlessly the angelology he found, 
while greatly lessening its importance, and achiev¬ 
ing a permanent Success in raising Christ to an un¬ 
approachable height above the spirit world. 

9. Much of what has been said can be repeated for 
Demonology, It would bo absurd to think of Satan 
and his angels as borrowed from Angra Mainyu 
and the daevas. The Semites hod demons enough 
of their own, and the Satan doctrine in Parsism 
! and in Judaism developed in very different ways. 
We may still believe that the ranking of demons 
and the elevation of one spirit to their head may 
have been stimulated by Parsism. There are 
native forces which largely account for the differ¬ 
ence between earlier and later Jahvism in this 
respect; but when we find the Jews, after historical 
contact with Persians, advancing to a position 
* Of. Weber, Jild. Theol.^ p. 170 f. ; also Sdderblom in Reo, 
UUt, Rel. xl. 266 ff. : on the whole subject tee the writer’s 
paper, * It is his Angel,’ in JTS, 1002. 

f See Beyscblog, R'l Theol. li. 100 fl. Mazdeisxn had probablv 
mixed with indigenous cults in Cilicia (see Rev. Uist. Rel. zxxvf. 
261), so that St. Paul way have been acquainted with it in youth. 

t Against this view of Eph see Findlay fin Expos. Bible), 
p. lOS. He observes that the Rabbis regarded the atmosphere 
as Satan’s abode—* a notion foreign to Scripture.* They, at 
ai.y rate, may well have got the uolion from Parsiem. 
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more ami more like theirH, it is hard to suppose 
the movement entirely independent. Stave well 
sliows that the teaching of the Prophets, especially 
Deutero-Isaiah, tended to an absolute denial of 
existence to heathen deities ; yet as early as 2 Ch 
28^ the gods of Damascus are real, arid before 
long they and other foreign gods are lirmly estab¬ 
lished as demons. The striking contrast between 
this develo])ment and that towards which the 
Prophets led is explained satisfactorily by the 
daevaff of Parsism, who were to some extent them¬ 
selves the deities of hostile tribes. The earlier 
history of Jewish and Parsi demonology may tlifler 
widely ; but the doctrine of the NT might be 
broadly enunciated in terms which would accurately 
describe Zoroaster’s own teaching, wliile that of 
the Talmud has much in common with accretions 
found in the Vendidml and the Pahlavi patristics. 
In both NT and Gathas, Evil is a lying and 
murderous spirit, which in the beginning chose 
evil thouglils, words, and deeds, and which has 
ever since ilio Fall* tempted mankind, with the 
aid of hends who aillict the bodies and souls of 
men. In both, men are called to join in the strife 
which shall end with the destruction of Evil in 
hell. Could we believe that a pure Gathio religion 
was ever preached within the Jews’ hearing, the 
historical connexion of the two systems would be 
almost indisputable. Put the very corruptions of 
later Parsism must have helped to recommend it 
to the popular Jewish mind, which was equally in 
Ixmdago to the fear of evil spirits and the foolish 
ritual that pretended to control them. It is note¬ 
worthy that Judaism deliberately forsook sug¬ 
gestions from its earlier writings—the Serpent of 
Gn 3 and Azazel in Lv 16—when it formed a new 
demonology with * the Satan ’ as prince of evil. 
We naturally seek a foreign body whose attraction 
has drawn it from its proper course. Without 
pursuing this subject in detail, we may note in 
conclusion that in the Apocalypse, where parallels 
with Parsism (however explained) are especially 
numerous, there is a deep-seated connexion of 
thought in the characteristic balancing of the 
heavenly and the infernal—c.y. the devil, the 
beast, and the false prophet as the * anti-trinity of 
hell ’ (see Milligan,p. 110 IF.). It seems 
reasonable to suppose that the author would readily 
make use of image^ from a system so subtly re¬ 
sembling his own. ’rtiero is significance then in the 
identification of the Serjient of Gn 3 with Satan 
(12^), whose binding and subse<tuent destruction is 
narrated in striking accordance with the l*arsi 
story of Azhi Dalulka (above, § 4 (6)). Wo may 
perhaps fairly add that Azhi Daluika is especially 
connected with Babylon,t a coincidence which 
might he claimed as no mere actddent—the less so 
as in the Palilavi Bahnuin Yasht {SHE v. 234) we 
find the serpent Azlii, in his brief release before his 
final destruction, swallowing ‘one-third of man¬ 
kind, cattle, sheep, and other creatures of Auhar- 
niazd.’ 'Ihe obvious parallels in the Apocalyp.se 
are only discounted by the iinpos.sibility of prov¬ 
ing that the Pahlavi translator is here faithiiil to 
his original Avestan text, now lost. (See above, § 7). 

10. The question of Parsi influences upon the 
Essknks is raised by IJghtfoot’s dissertation (in 
Comm, on Col. pp. 3877389). He accepts (like 
Hilgenfeld) links with Parsism in (1) dualism, (2) 
sun-worship, (3) angelolatry, (4) magic, (6) striving 
after purity. Other points might be jdausibly 
added, such as their white garments, the value set 
on truth, their devotion to agriculture, etc. (Their 
unbloody offerings must not be counted liere, for 
Mazdeism has always had a sacrifice of flesh, as 
well as the libation and the Haoma offering). It 

• If wtf mav read Ylnia’a fall In Vs 32**: Tiele deniee. 

i )’( 5'^; and Darraeateter'a note (Le ZA U. 875). 


must be allowed that there is little really distinc¬ 
tive here, except the sun-worship—the one point 
in which Cheyne (who in other respects endorses 
Lightfoot’s view) thinks Josephus inaccurate.* 
Moreover, there was Magian sun-worship which 
wap not Zoroastrian, as in F^zk 8*®** (see § 3, above). 
Essene dualism seems to owe nothing to that of the 
Vendidad, which has no philosophical theory of 
tlie inherent evil of matter and no trace of 
asceticism. The most conspicuous features in the 
picture Josephus draws are alien from the spirit 
of Parsism. In their psychology and eschatology 
one or two surface parallels are neutralized by 
deep-seated divergences. Thus in Mazdeism the 
pre-existent souls {fravashis) came to earth volun¬ 
tarily, to join in the warfare against evil, not 
tiryyl tlvl (/>v(TiKy KaraaTrwfjLtvai, And in denying the 
Resurrection in favour of the immortality of the 
soul, the Essones betray aflinity with Hellenistic 
Judaism (especially the Book of Wisdom): note 
that Griitz and Montet trace the latter doctrine 
to Neoplatonism, recognizing Parsi influence only 
in the former. Unless Josephus {WarSt II. viii 
11) is entirely drawing on imagination, we must 
admit, with Sdderblom, that Greek inlliience is 
ilemonstrable in their paradise beyond the sea, 
while the solitary Parsi feature, the nell fo0u>5775 xal 
xeifxipiott is not sufficient to support an argument. 

11. Sundry miscellaneous comparisons may be 
mentioned, and among them those given by Darmes- 
teterin his attempt to prove that l\arsism borrowed 
from Judaism. (1) Philo’s A6yos (mostly Neopla¬ 
tonic) originates Vohu Manah (‘the Good Mind’). 
(2) The enactments of I’entabeuchal and Avestan 
law are regularly introduced with the formula, 
‘(God) saith to (ttie lawgiver).^ (3) Aliura creates 
the world in six periods—heaven, water, earth, 
lants, animals, man.t (4) Mankind in the Avesta 
escends from one couple, and the name Mashi/a 
signifies *man,*J like di^. (6) Sin begins with t'lie 
first man. (6) Ahura bids king Yima collect in a 
.subterranean palace the finest types of the human 
race, animals, and vegetables. When three de¬ 
structive winters have depopulated the earth, this 
‘Var’ shall open and re-people it with a higher 
race.§ (7) Yima’s successor has three sons, between 
whom the world is parted as among the .sons of 
Noah. (8) Zarathushtra holds converse with Ahura 
on a mountain before promulgating the Law. (9) 
Zarathuslitra had three ]>rccur8ors in his religion, 
as Moses had the three patriarchs. (10) The Avesta, 
like the OT, is divided into Law, Prophecy, and 
Miscellaneous Literature. Darmesteter tries to 
show that these parallels must be interpreted by 
Parsi borrowing. As he has convinced no one, the 
point need not be argued. It is enough to say 
that (1) the really Avestan elements in these com¬ 
parisons are demonstrably far too old to have been 
borrowed ; (2) some features may come from Baby¬ 
lonian or even Accadian antiquity, influencing 
Hebrew and Parsi alike; (3) most of the parallels 
are obviously fortuitous, proving nothing even 
when presented apart from a setting which greatly 
modifies the resemblance. That some of the later 
parts of the Avesta (and, a fortiori, Pahlavi writ¬ 
ings) may have been influenced by Judaism is 
likely enough. Thus Horn || thinks that the Fall 
i.s late in Parsism and due to the Hebrew, also 
tliat the virgin-birth of SaoahyantH owes some¬ 
thing to la 7^^ Sundry biblical and Talmudic 

* Jix^joa. Tiirua, ii. 206. f Of. Oheyne, OP 288. 

t Strictly mcrtalis. 

$ See Geldncr’s tr. of Vd 2^^- in Usenet, Sintjlntsagen, p. 
208 IT.; Cheyne (Encyo. Bibl, b.v. ‘Delug^e’) remarks that it 
seems influenced by tlie Hebrew. 

I! ' Med. u. Pens.* p. 330 (in llellwald, Kulturgesoh. pt. 5). 

T This is a eood example of a parallel nume plausible by 
selective desenption: the Pars! story is a most extravad^nt 
mar\'el, to be classed with the miraculous births described In 
Hartlond’s Ltgend gf Perttut, i. 183 ff. 
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parallels be seen in Koliut, JQRW. 223 tt*. and 
lii. 231 It*. The period of the Babylonian Talmud 
seems to have brought a closer contact with 
Parsism. But these later contacts lie outside our 
range, as also does the Parsi heresy of Mani—if 
such it really be.* 

12. The Book of Esther mij^ht reasonably be 
expected to show traces of Persian religion. But 
though strong Persian influence is betrayed by 
the loan-words (see Scheftelowitz, ArisehesymAT)^ 
we cannot with certainty fix on anything of value 
for the questions we are discussing here. The 
Persian origin of the Feast of PURIM, which has 
received new importance from the theory of J. G. 
Frazer {Golden Bough^/\\\» 150-198), is examined 
elsewhere. An attempt has lately been made by 
H. Wincklert to find the names of the Amshas- 
nands Vohumanah and Ameretat in those of 
Haman and Hammedatha. It appears probable 
that these two archangels* names underlie the 
'Q/iavoD jcai ApoSdrou (? A/xap56.Tov)j HepcriKtur dai- 
p.6pwv of Strabo (p. .512): it is clear that the names 
only have been borrowed in this Pontic appropria¬ 
tion, so that we need not consider the character of 
the Avestan originals. If the book really starts 
from an old story celebrating the victory of native 
Babylonian gods, Marduk and Ishtar, over the 
foreign divinities answering to ‘Vashti’ and 
‘ Hainan,* we should have to treat it as a com¬ 
position essentially parallel with Tobit^ as ex¬ 
plained in § 4, above, that is, as a tale whoso 
original significance was unknown to or ignored 
by a Jewish adapter writing %vith purposes of his 
own. In tliat case Jensen’s identification of 
Hainan and Vashti as Elamite deities is clearly 

P referable to Winckler’s, which demands that 
^ersian deities .should sufl’er humiliation. But the 
whole theory will have to reckon with the ex¬ 
planation of all these names from Persian alone, 
as set forth in the new work of Scheftelowitz 
named above. 

13. Two further comparisons maybe added from 
the various suggestions of Prof. Cheyne. The 
later Jewish practice of prayer at dawn was, he 
thinks, prompted by Parsi usage—a point which 
would be hard to prove. He draws an interesting 

E arallel between the * Wi.sdom * of OT sapiential 
ooks and the dsna khratv, * heavenly wisdom (?),’ 
of the Avesta. But even if this translation were 
safe, the conception is almost isolated in the 
Avesta, and it would be better to compare the 
Ainshaspand Vohumanah, a personilication strik¬ 
ingly resembling the Wisdom with wdiom J"created 
the world. His rising up to welcome the soul of 
the good man as it enters Card demdna is in agree¬ 
ment with Wisdom’s tpiKavOpunria. The sex of the 
impersonation answers to another Amshasjiand, 
Armaiti, the ‘ daughter of Ahura.* It is obviously 
impossible to assert, or to deny, that the one con¬ 
ception springs out of the other, or owes some¬ 
thing to it, so long as the dates of the several 
literatures permit association. 

14. To the foregoing, more or less plausible, 
contacts may be added one which has been rather 
tx)o ingeniously pleaded by a scholar of great learn¬ 
ing, but without meeting 'with much acceptance. 
In ZDMQ XXX. 716 ff. Rabbi A. Kohut tried to 
prove an ‘anti-Parsic bias* in Deutero-Isaiah. It 
wrill be enough in general to refer to the criticism 
by de Harlez in Rev. d. questions historiques, April 
1877. One passage, however, cannot be so sum¬ 
marily set aside. In Is 45^ commentators since 
Saadya have seen a polemic against Persian dual- 

* So Darmesteter and Jackson; Sdderblom denies {Rev. Hist. 
Mel. xl. 427 ff.). See Hamaok, Hitt, of Dogma, iii. 880. 

f In his Altori&nteU. Forwoh., 8rd seriM, i. 1. (1001). On 
Omanos see Jensen, HittiUr u. ArmmUr^ p. 181 ; on Ham- 
medatha, ifr. p. 204 n. 
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ism, a view from which the most recent writers 
have begun to recoil. If Ave are to recognize an 
allusion to some foreign dualiatic ideas, it is more 
probably Magian doctrine than anything we could 
suppose held by Cyrus. It happens that in the 
Gathas (Ys 44®) we And Ahura aiidressed as * the 
artificer of light and darkness^ sleep and waking, 
dawn, noon, and night.* A yet more important 
parallel is the imprecation in Darius* great in¬ 
scription {Beh. 4’^®-^), ‘ may Auramazda slay thee 
. . . and whatever thou shalt do, may Auramazda 
destroy that for thee.* It is clear tjierefore that 
even in the reign of Darius, Persian religion could 
have used the language of Is 45^ merely substitut¬ 
ing Auramazda’s name for that of J". The idea, 
therefore, of a veiled polemic against Cyrus* re¬ 
ligion must be abandoned. 

15. The student will have realized from the 
foregoing paragraphs that it is no easy task to sum 
up in the case before us, and that a verdict of ‘ not 
proven * is about as much as we can expect in the 
•^iresent state of our knowledge. The ditliculty is 
one which confronts us everywhere in the study of 
ancient religions in Western Asia, in which certain 
ideas seem to float about with a freedom that 
vetoe.s almo.st any attempt to fix their parentage. 
The general independence of Israel’s religious de¬ 
velopment has certainly come out more clearly 
from the investigation. Of the Hebraists hardly 
any will allow more than a trilling weight to 
Persian influence, and even Prof. Cheyne speaks 
in his latest utterances with more hesitation than 
ho did.* On the Iranian side an able and ex¬ 
haustive examination has been made in the new 
work on eschatology by Soderblom (named be¬ 
low), whose results are almost entirely unfavour¬ 
able to the doctrine of Persian elements in 
.Judaism. He notes how unlike anything in 
♦Judaism is the Avestan hell, a jihice of cold and 
stench and jxiison, not of fire — which was, of 
course, too sacred an element to be applied thus; 
on the other hand, the underground Haaes, divided 
into two parts, for pious souls and sinners, is 
essentially Greek. lie would allow no genuine 
contacts of Judaism and Parsism until a la£e 
epoch. Thus ho compares with 1 Th P® the ]>assage 
in Yt 19, where through the work of Saoshynnt 
the world is renewed, the dead arise, and the 
living are endowed with immortality (p. 224). 
If this is Bupjiosed to lie more than an accidental 
parallel, we may plaice it with the l*auline passages 
in § 8, above. Sfiderblom remarks on the uniqueness 
of the conception in 2 P 3®*^-, of the earth brought 
out of water and reserved for lire : tliis aspect of 
the future is essentially an Indo-Germanic idea, 
lieing found in India, Iran, Greece, Gaul, and 
Iceland (p. 204). In sharp contrast to this 
adaptation of a nature myth he sets the purely 
poetical and spiritual conception of Deutero- 
Isaiah as to the ‘new heaven and new earth’ (p. 
285). Ixioking back upon the narrow range of the 
parallels noted in § 7, we shall probably do w’ell to 
allow Persian influence in Eschatology only some 
weight in stimulating what was none the less a 
native growth in Judaism. It may, however, have 
prompted the sudden change from a Resurrection 
of the Just (with some conspicuous sinners) to a 
Universal Resurrection : so l^ousset, with a half 
consent from Sdderblom (p. 317). The presence of 
Persian ideas in the Apocalypse can hardly be 
denied ; and they can be reasonably explained 
from the adoption of Zorooatrian imagery in earlier 
apocalyptic.t In Angelology and Demonology we 
• Of, his lanjruage In Kohut Studies (1896), and various notes 
in the Ene. Bibl. . ^ ^ ... 

t It Is curious that Mazdeism so entirely failed to penetrate 
Western Asia Minor (Oumont, Myt. de Miihra, 278). Otherwise 
we should have naturally thought of Ephesus as a place where 
such ideas would be in the air. 
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seem justified in regarding the foreign influence as 
present in the elaborate ordering and ranking of 
«)irits. In the fohner we have a very probable 
Zoroastriait feature in the* representative angels*; 
wliile in the latter .we may assign to the same 
cause the breaches gf cQfitinnity (1) in the abandon¬ 
ment of earlier like Azazel and the Serpent, 

in favour of the Satan ; (2) in the changed view 
of the gods of tlie nations, who were at first 
treated as real ’gods, then became ‘ nothings,* and 
Anally developed into demons. It is an interest¬ 
ing result of these concessions, if allowed, that 
the New Testament is very much more concerned 
with them than the Old. 

LiTBaATiTRB.—Xbe fuliMt discussion will bo found in Stave, 
Vber den Kinjhtsn deg Partutmua av/dcu Jiulentum (1898 : see 
Munututry of it in Crit. Rev. July 1900, p. fT., and an important 
review in Rev. IlUi. RH. xl. 266 f., by Soderbloin) : Cheyne, O/* 
894-462, Expos. Times^ il. 202, 224, 248 ff., Ene. liibl. s.v. ‘Angel,* 
and in Kohut Studies (1896). The relations between Parsistn 
and Rabbinic Judaism were examined by Schorr In his Hebrew 
periodical Be-llaluz. vii and viil (1865) [not seen], who was 
closely followed by Kohut, Jiid. Angelol. «. Damomd. H866)^ 
The question is well discussed from the Biblical standpoint by 
M. Nicolas, Des Doctrines Helitjieuses den Juifs (1860). See also 
Kohut in ZDM(t xxi. 552 ft., ‘xxv. 50 (T. ; Geiger in his JiLd. 
Zeitsebr. iv. 72ff., x. 113fl.; Schwally, Leben nach d. Tode^ 
p. 149ff. ; Moulton in Thinker^ I. 401 ff,, ii. 308, 490II., ExjfOS. 
^mes^ ix. 352ff., Crit. Rev. vi. 8-14, X. 99-106; SOderblom, * La 
Vie Future d'a])r^ le Mazdt^isnie* (Ann. du Mus^e Guimet, 
1901), esp» pn. 301-821. Uoo late for use came E. Boklen’s Die 
VerwarMtschaft der jild.-chr. mit der pars. Kschatologie (1902), 
a very full, if somewhat uncritioal, collection of parallels, 

J. II. Moulton. 

ZOROBABEL.— See Zerubdabel. 

. ZORZELLEUS (B A AV 

Berzflus)y 1 Es See Bakzillai. —A daughter 
of hia, named Augia, is mentioned as infimed to 
Add us, the ancestor of a priestly family, who 
could not trace tlieir genealogy at the return under 
Zerubbabel. d’he same change of the initial letter 
occurs in Oie liXX of Ezr2<‘^(B Zap^eXSei, A Zep- 
peWal ; but in the same verse B Bepf’eXXaet, A -£). 

ZUAR —Fnther of Nethanel the liead of 

the tribe of Simeon, Nu 1® 2® 718 *-•< IU‘® (all 

^otydp). 

ZUPH (qui).—1. A« ancestor of Elkanah and 
Baniuel, 1 8 IMl^ <'*' Na(rc£/3 [reading qisia for 'lurjaJ, 
A rouTT, J.uo. 2:(£»0), I Ch 6^ (•*<>) {fCe)rS; the KHhibh 
has Zlph ; BA 2ol'0, Luc. 21ov<pl), called in 
V.*® Zophai. 2. The land of Zuph px ; 
B i) Se£0, A i] yij Luc. rj yrj 2}(0d), 1 S 9®, 

probably derived its name from liaving been 
originally settled by the family of Zui»li (Driver, 
Text of Sanu 2). Tlie gcntilic nanie Zuphito 
probably underlies the name llainatluum zophivi 
of 1 8 D (see arti Kamaii, p. 198*). Neither the 
SGha of Bobinson {ISJiP^ ii. 18 fl*.) nor any other 
known site can be said to contain any certain 
trace of the name Zuph. 

ZUR * rocU^.—1. A Midianite prince slain 
by the Isiaelites (Nu 3D). His daughter CozBl 
was killed, along with the Simeonite ZlMKl, by 
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Phinehas (25^®). In Jos 1.3^^ he is described as one 
of the (allied or vassal) princes of Sibon (|n*p ; 

but this note is due to a harmonizing redactor 
(see Dillm, ad loc.). 2. The name of a Gibeonite 
family settbpd at Jerusalem, 1 Ch 8®^ (B and Luc. 
2^oi5/), A *I<roi'p [i.e. inn ‘and Zur*J), 9^ (BA ’lo-e/p 
[t.e. mxi], Luc. "S^o^p). 

ZURIEL (’?Nn?x ‘my rock is El*).—A Mcrarite 
chief, Nu 3®® fEoupt^JX). On the precarious infer¬ 
ences which have been drawn by llommel from 
the composition and meaning of this and the names 
Zurishaddait Pedahzxir^ and El^uVf see art. Kock, 
p. 290. 

ZURI8HADDAI * my rock is Shaddai or 

the Almighty ’).—Father of 8heluiniel the chief of 
the tribe or Simeon, Nu 1® (B Eoupet<ra5a£, AF 
ZovpKTadal) 2^* BA ^ovpLcraSalf F "SlovpitradaeL) 

10'® (LXX in all three ZavpiaaSaL), On the name 
see reference under Zuriel. 

ZUZIM (D*mn ; LXX idvr} larxvpd ,—confusing with 
D'Bt'P or D'my ; Symm. Zot^op/xeiy ; Pesh. Kj'syp (pi.) 
‘the mighty*; Vulg. Zxizim ).—In Gn 14® one of 
the prehistoric peoples whom Chedorlaomer is said 
to have smitten on liis expedition against the kings 
of the Pentapolis, descrioed as resident in ‘ Ham ’ 
(which see), and mentioned between the ‘ Ileiiha- 
ini * of Ashtkrotii-kahnaim (in Bnshan) and the 
‘ Emim * (Dt 2'®**) of the region occupied afterwards 
by Moab. The locality indicated corresponds to 
what was afterwards the territory of the Ammon¬ 
ites, whicli is said in I)t 2^ to have been occupied 
originally by the Zamzummim ; and hence it has 
often been supposed that the two names were in 
some way or another dilTerent designations of the 
same people,—a scribal error having found its way 
into one of the two passages, or the old prehistoric 
name having become modilicd in form in the course 
of oral transmission. In Babylonian m and w are 
represented by the same characters ; and lienee 
8ayce(//C’il/160f. ; Expos. Th/ies, viii. 463) very in¬ 
geniously explained the dilFcrence by the conjecture 
that in l)t 2-® the name ajipears as it was actually 
pronounceil,—or at least nearly so {Ztizim for 
Za\VZii}Vim)t while in Gn 14® it appears as it was 
written by a scribe who was translating from a 
Bab. document {ZaMZcMiin)^ and did not know 
what the true pronunciation was. However, 
before this theory can be accepted, better proof is 
needed than has hitherto been produced that Gn 14 
was really translated from a Bab. original; the 
strongly Hebraic style and colouring of tbe chapter 
do not favour the 8U])posiLion. Whether the name 
is in any way connected with that of Ziza, a place 
10 ni. 8.E. of ^eshbon, and 20 m. S. of Rabbath- 
ammon, a military station in Roman times, 
mentioned also in the Middle Ages (see Dillm.), 
and still possessing remains of massive forts and 
other indications of its former importance (Tris¬ 
tram, Moabt 182-190), must be left an open 
question. S. K. DRIVER. 
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